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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This sixteenth volume of a Re-issue of the Dictionary 
of National Biography comprises the forty-sixth, forty - 
seventh and forty-eighth volumes of the original edition, 
viz., Volume XLVI (Pocock-Puckering) published in April 
1896; Volume XLVII (Puckle-Reidfurd) published in July 
1896; Volume XLVIII (Reilly-Robins) published in October 
1896. Errors have as far as possible been corrected, and 
some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaking. 

» 

*„* The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub¬ 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with fall cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary (1385-1900) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary (1901). 
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POCOCK, SIR GEORGE (1708-1792), will, into a large skip. His interest pre- 
admiral, bom on 0 March 1708, was son of vailed; lie was appointed to the Sutherland, 
Thomas Pocock, F.R.S., chaplain in the of 60 guns, and sent for a cruise in the Bay- 
navy, by his wife, a daughter of James of Biscay and on the north coast of Spain. 
MaM er of East Langdon in Kent, and sister In 1744 he convoyed the African trade to 
of Margaret, wife ot George Byng, viscount Gape Coast Castle, and brought home the 
Torrington [q. v.] In 1718 he entered the East India shipsirom St. Helena. In 1746 he 
navy under the charge of his uncle, Stroyn- again took out tho African trade, and,cross- 
sham Master [q. v.], on board the Superbe, in ing over to tho Wost Indies, joined Oom- 
whicli he was present in the battle of Capo modore FitzroyHenry Leo [q.v.|, with whom, 
Passaro. lie was aftorwards for three years and afterwards with Commodore Edward 
in the Looe, with Captain George Prothero, Legge [q. v.], he continued on the Leeward 
for a year in the Prince Frederick, and Islands station, On Legge’s doath, on 
another in the Argyle; and passed his ex- 18 Sept, 1747, he succeeded to tbe chief 
animation on 19 April 1725, From 7 Dec. command. Shortly afterwards, a letter from 
1720 to May 1728 ho was lieutenant of the Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) IIawke[q. v.] 
Burford, with the Hon. Charles Stewart; giving him the news of the victory over 
afterwards in the Rornnoy, with Charles L’Jfitendu&re on 14 Oct., warned him to 
Brown fq. v.]; in the Canterbury, with Ed- look out for the convoy which had escaped 
muud Hook, in the fleet in tno Moditer- (Branows, life of Hawke , p. 186). This 
ranean, under Sir Charles "Wager [q. v.l; in he did with such {food effect that about 
the Namur, carrying Wager's flag; ana, on thirty of the ships fell into his hands, and 
26 Feb. 1783-4, he was promoted to be com- some ten more were picked up by tho priva- 
mandor of the Bridgwater fireship. On teers. Early in May 1748 he was relieved 
1 Aug.1788 hewos pOBted to tho Aldborough by Rear-admiral Henry Osborne or Osborn 
frigato, attached to the fleet in the Modi- [q. v.], and returned to England in the fol- 
terranoan under Rear-admiral Nioliolae Had- low ing August, For the next four years he 
dock [q. v.l Tho Aldborough was paid off resided in St. James’s Street, and in July 
at Deptford in December 1741, and early in 1762 was appointed to tbe Cumberland on 
the following year Pocock was appointed to the home station. In January 1764 he 
the Woolwich of 40 guns, which he com- commissioned the Eagle, and in March sailed 
mantled in the Channel daring the year, In for the East Indies, with the squadron under 
January 1742-8 he was moved into the the command of Rear-admiral Charles Wat- 
80-gun ship Shrewsbury, much against his son [q. v.] The squadron put into Kin sale, 
will, the smaller ship being, he considered, where, in a violent gale, the Eagle parted 
more advantageous in time of war. During her oables, fell on board the Bristol, and was 
the few weeks he was in tho Shrewsbury he only saved from going on shore by cutting 
occupied himself in pointing out her defocts away her masts. The two ships were oon- 
in. writing to his cousin, Lord Torrington, seqnently left behind when the squadron 
and complained of being moved, against his sailed, and Pocock was ordered to take them 

von, xvx. n 
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to Plymouth, to refit. He was not able to 
reach Plymouth till 16 April, and a few dnj a 
later he and his ship’s company were turned 
over to the Cumberland, m which he went 
out to the East Indies. 

On 4 Feb. 1766 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the white, and, hoisting his 
Hag on board the Cumberland, remained with 
Watson as second in command. On 8 Dec. 
1766 he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and, on Watson's death on 18 Aug 
1767, succeeded to the chief command. At 
Madras, in March 1768, he was joined by 
Commodore Charles Steerens fq. v.], and, 
having moved his flag to the Yarmouth oi 
64 guns, he put to sea on 17 April, his 
squadron now consisting of seven email ships 
of the line, ships of 04, 60, ot 60 guns. On 
the 29th, off Fort St. David, he fell In with 
the French squadron of about the same 
nominal force, all being French East India 
company’s ships, except the one 74-gun ship 
which carried the broad-pennant of Comte 
d’Aehfe. Pocock led the attack as prescribed 
by the English ‘ Fighting Instructions.' An 
indecisive action followed, the French prac¬ 
tising the familiar manoeuvre of withdrawing 
in succession and reforming their line to lee¬ 
ward. Battles fought in this manner never 
led to any satisfactory result. It generally 

a ened that =ome of tho English ships were 
le to get into action in time; and on 
this occasion, as on many others, the cap¬ 
tains of the rearmost ships were accused of 
misconduct. Three were tried by court- 
martial, found guilty of not using all possi¬ 
ble means to bring their ships into action, and 
severally sentenced to be dismissed from the 
ship, to lose one year's seniority, and to be 
cashiered. Tho court failed to recognise 
that the manoeuvre required of them was 
practically impossible (Minutes of the Courts- 
martial , vol. xxxviii.) 

On 1 Aug. the two squadrons were again 
in sight of each other off Tranquebar, the 
French, with two 74-gun ships, having a 
considerable nominal superiority. It was 
not, however, till the 3rd that l’ocock suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing them to action, and then 
in the same manner and with the same 
indecisive result. The French then went 
to Mauritius, and Pocock, having wintered 
at Bombay, returned to the Coromandel 
toast in the following spring, The French 
fleet of eleven ships did not come on the 
coast till the end or August, and on 2 Sept, 
it was sighted by the English. After losing 
it m a fog, and finding it again on the 
8th, off Pondicherry, on (he lOtli Pocock 
brought it to action, hut again in the manner 
prescribed by the 'Fighting Instructions,’ 
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* and with unsatisfactory results. The figlit- 
1 ing was more severe than in tho pros tons 
actions; on both sides many men were Ini led 
and wounded, and the ships wore mneh 
i shattered, bub no advantage was gained by 
1 either party. That tho prize of victory 
finally remained with the English was duo 
not to Pocock and tho East Indian squadron, 
but to the course of tho war in European 
waters. In tlio following year Pocock re¬ 
turned to England, arriving in tho Downs 
on 22 Sept. On 0 May 1761 lie was nomi¬ 
nated a lrnight of tlio Bath, and about the 
same time was promoted to be admiral of 
the blue. 

In February 1702 ho wus appointed oom- 
mandor-in-oluof of ' a secret expedition,' 
destined, in fact, for tho reduction of Ha¬ 
vana, which sailed from Spit,head on 6 March, 
the land foroes being under the command of 
the Earl of Albemarle [see Klll'tuir., (I notion, 
third East or Amhimaiu.d]. On 20 A pril it 
arrived at Martinique, sailed again on (1 May, 
and, taking the shorter though dangerous 
route on tho north side of Cuba, under the 
efficient pilotago of Captain John Elpliin- 
ston [q.v.],landed Albemarlo and the troops 
six miles to the eastward of Havana on 
7 June, under tho immodialo conduct of 
Commodore JCeppel, Albomarlo’B brother 
[see IChbpto., Augustus, Viscount If im>m. I. 
Ike siege-worltB wore at once commenced. 
A large body of seamen wero put on shore, 
and ‘ were extremely useful in lauding t lie 
cannon and ordnaneo stores of all kinds, 
maiming the batteries, making fascines, and 
in supplying the army with water * (Bhathon, 
ii. 647). By tho 30th the batteries were 
ready, and on 1 July npnned a heavy fire, 
supported by three ships of the line, under 
the immediate command of ('upturn Horvuv 
of tho Dragon. The Move was engaged, 
but, after some six hours, tlio ships wove 
obliged to haul out of action, two of them 
—the Cambridge and tho Dragon having 
sustained heavy loss and much damage fane 
IIebvey, A uoubTOT John, third Eaui, ov 
Bbistol], Aftor this tlio work of the fleet 
was mainly limited to preventing any move¬ 
ment on tho part of (ho Spanish ships 
which might clnorwiso have cllhclually hin¬ 
dered tho English works. Tho English 
batteries gradually subdued tho etumty’s lire, 
though the Spaniards wove mat wittily assisted 
by tho climate, which rendered (lieexposure 
ind fatigue very deadly, By 3 J uly more 
han half of the army, and sorno three tliou- 
land seamen, wero down with sickness. 
Under all difficulties, however, the siege wok 
poreevored will), Tho More was taken by 
storm on 30 Jnly, and on 13 Aug. llm town, 
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witli all its dependencies and the men-of- 
war in tlie harbour—to tho number of twelve 
ships of the line, besides smaller vessels— 
surrendered by capitulation, The money 
value of the prize was enormous. The share 
of Pocock alone, as naval commander-m- 
chief, was 12:1,097 1. 10s. 6d .; that of Albe¬ 
marle was the same. In November Pocock 
delivered over the command to Keppel, who 
had iust been promoted to flag rank, and 
sailed for England with five ships of the 
line, several of the prizes, and somo fifty of 
the transports. Thu voyage was an unfor¬ 
tunate one. Two of the line-of-hattle ships, 
worn out and rol ten, foundered in the open 
soil, though happily without loss of life. 
Two others had to throw all their guns over¬ 
board, and with great difficulty reached Kin- 
salo. Twelve of tho transports went down 
in a gale; many were wrecked in tho Chan¬ 
nel, with the loss of most of their crews; 
and, in those ships which eventually got 
Bale in, o large proportion of the men died, 
worn out with fatigue, hunger, thirst, and 
cold. Pocock, in the Namur, arrived at 
Spitkead on 13 Jan. 1763. 

lie hud no further sorvice, and in a letter 
to tlie admiralty, dated 11 Sept. 17CG, stated 
Hint‘ the king had boon pleased to grant his 
request of resigning his flag,' and desired 
that 1 liis namo might he strnok off the list 
of admirale,’ which was accordingly done. 
It was generally believed that this was in 
disgust at tlie appointment of Sir Charles 
Sanndors [q. v.], liis junior, to ho first lord of 
tho admiralty. Although Saunders’s patent, 
which was dated 16 Sept., may have been tho 
dociding reason, the prospect of continued 
peace, his largo fortune, and a wish not to 
stand in tlio way of his poorer friends doubt¬ 
less had their weight. lie died at his house 
in Ourzon Stroot, Mayfair, on 3 April 1792, 
and was buried at Twickenham. A monu¬ 
ment to his memory is in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Pocock married in November 17(33 Sophia 
Pitt, daughter of Qeorgo Francis Drake, 
granddaughter of Sir Francis Drake of Buck- 
land Monachorum, Devonshire, third baronet, 
and widow of Commodore Digby Dent, and 
by her left issue a daughter and one son, 
George (170G-184Q), created a baronet at 
tlie coronation of Goorgo IV. A portrait 
belongs to tho family. The face is that of a 
young man, and it would seem probable that 
the ribbon of the Bath was painted in many 
years after the portrait was taken. Two en- 

f ravings, one hy J, S. Millar, are mentioned 
y Bromley. 

[ Charnock’s Biogr. Hiiv, _ iv. 383 ; Naval 
Chronicle (with portrait), via. 441, xxi, 491; 


Bratson’s Nuv. and Mil. Memoira, vol. ii.; 
Gent Mag. 1800, u. 618; Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage; Official Letters and other docu¬ 
ments in the Public Kecord Office; La Marine 
fniD$AisB soub le IUgno de Louis XV, par H. 
Rivitre ; Bat.iiiles navalcs de lo France, par 0. 
Troude, vol. i.] J, K. L, 

POCOCK, ISAAC (1782-1836), painter 
and dramatist, born in Bristol on 2 March 
1782, was eldest son of Nicholas Pococlc 
[u. v.], marine painter, by Ann, daughter of 
J ohn Evans of Bristol, William Innes Pocock 
[q. v.l was his brother. Isaac inherited his 
lather’s artistic talents, and about 1798 be¬ 
came a pupil of Romney. After Bomney’s 
death he studied under Sir William Beechey 
[q. v.) Ho acquired something of tlie dis¬ 
tinctive stylo of each of his masters, William 
Hayley’s son, Thomas Alplionso Hayley, was 
a fellow student under Bomney, and in 
February 1799 Pocock accompanied Bonrney 
on a month’s visit to the elder Hayley at 
Eartham. During this visit Bomney made 
drawings of his two pupils, and Dayley ad¬ 
dressed a sonnet to Pocock, beginning ‘ In¬ 
genious son of an ingenious sire’ (fife of 
Romney, p. 292). 

Between 1800 and 1806 Pocock exhibited 
subject-pictures and portraits at the Boyal 
Academy, and occasionally sent portraits 
during tlie next fifteen years. In 1807 his 
‘Murder of St. Thomas it Becltet’ was 
awarded tho prizB of 1007. given by the 
British Institution. In 1812 Pocock be¬ 
came a member of the Liverpool Academy, 
and sent to their exhibitions paintings in 
both oils and water-colours. Ilia last his¬ 
torical painting was an altar-piece for the 
new chapel at Maidenhead. Tho Garrick 
Club has a portrait by him of Bartley as 
Ilamli'i. 

In 1818 Pooook inherited from his uncle, 
Sir Isaac Pocook, some property at Maiden¬ 
head, and thenceforth lie mainly devoted 
himself to tho drama. For some time he 
lived in London, and served in the Royal 
Westminster Volunteers, in which he was 
raised to the rank of major ‘ hy tlie suffrage 
of its members.’ He afterwards beoame a 
J.P. and D.L. for Berkshire, and was an 
active magistrate. Pocoelt diod at Bay 
Lodge, Maidenhead, on 23 Aug. 1836, and 
was hurled in the family vault at Cookliam. 
He married, on 24 Aug. 1812, Louisa, 
daughter of Ilenry Hime of Liverpool, and 
left three daughters and a son (see oelow). 

Pooook’s first piece was a musical farce in 
two acts, entitled ‘Yes or No.’ It was pro¬ 
duced at the Haymarket on 31 Aug. 1808, 
and acted ten times. Genest calls it a poor 
piece, but Oulton says it had some effective 

b 2 
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broad humour (Genest, viii. 109-10 j Oul- 
ton, London Theatres , iii. 77). It was fol¬ 
lowed by numerous similar productions. 

Of the musical farces, ‘Hit or Miss, 1 
with music by 0. Smith, first given at the 
Lyceum on 28 Feb, 1810, was by far the 
most successful, being acted 1 at least thirty- 
three times 1 (Gujtest, viii. 160-7). A fourth 
edition of the printed wovh appeared in 1811. 
It is printed m Dibdin’s ‘ London Theatre,’ 
vol.xxiv.,as well as in Cumberland's ‘British 
Theatre/ vol. xxxiv. According to the 1 Dra¬ 
matic Censor,’ it produced ‘on an average 
100 guineas at half-price on every evening 
that itis given.’ Its success was chiefly due 
to the playing of Mathews as Dick Cypher 
(cf. Oxbdbby, Dramatia Biography, v. 6, 6). 
In 1816 Mathews rendered like service to 
Pocock’s * Mr. Farce-Writer ’ at Covent Gar¬ 
den (Gbhust, viii. 640). The piece was not 
printed. ‘Twenty Years Ago/ a melodra¬ 
matic entertainment, was given at the Ly¬ 
ceum in 1810. 'Anything New,’ with over¬ 
ture and music by C. Smith, given on 1 July 
1811, had some lively dialogue {Dramatic 
Censor ; Ouiton, iii. 126); but the ‘ Green- 
eyed Monster/ produced on 14 Oct. with 
Dowton, Oxberry, and Miss Mellon in the 
cast, was denounced by the ‘Dramatic Cen¬ 
sor’ ‘ as a last experiment which should be 
quite final to Mr. Pocock.' It waa, however, 
revived at Drury Lane in 1828, when Wil¬ 
liam Farren [q. v.] and Ellen Tree acted in 


poaredin 1816, was adapted from the French 
of L, C. Caigniez and J. M. Baudouin. It 
was first printed in 1814 (of. Lady, vol. 
lxxxvii. j Cukbdbland, vol, xxviii.) ‘ Ro¬ 
binson Crusoe, or thB Bold Buccaneers,’ a 
romantic drama in two acts, was produced as 
an Easter piece at Oovent Garden in 18 17, 
with Farley in the title-rdle, and J. S. 
Grimaldi as Friday. It was published, with 
‘remarks/ by George Daniel, and is printed 
in Lacy’s and Dick's ‘ Collect ions.' It was 
revived in 1820. 

Pocock subsequently aimed at a higher 
species of composition, and converted acme 
of the Waverley novels inlo opera! io dramas. 
On 12 March 1818 his ‘Rob Roy Macgregor, 
or Auld Lang Syne/ an operatic drama in 
three acts, was first played at Oovont Qardon. 
Macready took the titlc-rfile, ‘which first 
brought him into play ’ (Oxberry, v. 41); 
Liston played Baillie Nicol .fame, and Miss 
Stephans Di Vernon. It was acted thirty- 
four times (Gentibt, viii. 667). It was played 
at Bath, for Farren’s benefit, on 16 April 
1816, when Warde was very successful as 
Rob Roy (id, p. C72). In the revival of (ho 
following year Farren took Liston’s place 
as the Baillie (£6, ix. 41). This play and 
Pocock’s ‘John of Paris'wore given together 
at Bath on the occasion of Wardo’s faro- 
well to the stage, on 6 June 1820 (ib. ix. 
74). Wallacli played in ‘RobRoy’ nt Drury 
Lame in Jonuory 1826; and Madnmo Voslris 



with music by Bishop, which attained a 
second edition in 1813, was still played in 
1836 (of. British Drama, 1884, vol. ii,; 
Opmbbbianii, Collection ; Diox, Standard 
Plays, 1883; Gehtest, viii. 441, 444, 472). 
' For England Ho 1 ’ a melodramatic opera, 
produced at Oovent Garden on 15 Doc. 
1813, and acted ‘about eleven times/ had, 
according to Geneat, ‘considerable merit’ 
(ib. viii. 420-1). It was published in 1814 
(ef._CiTJiBEREAjrD, vol. xxxix.) ‘John of 
Paris/ a comic opera adapted from the 
French, was produced at Oovent Garden on 
12 Oct. 1814, and acted seventeen times. 
Liston played an innkeeper. When revived 
at the Haymarket in 1826, Madame Veetris 
was in the cast (Gehest, viii. 476-7). Ib was 
again played at Covent Garden in 183 R (of. 
CpireDBPArro.vol. xzvi.) ‘Zembuoa, or the 
Net-maker,’ first given at Covent Garden, as 
‘a holiday piece/ on 27 March 1816, was 
played twenty-eight times (Gbnest, viii, 
4/9). The ‘ Maid and the Magpie/ a drama 
in three acts, a second edition of which ap- 


Lacy, vol. iii., and in Dick’s ‘Standard 
Plays.' * Montrose, or tho Children of the 
Mist/ three acts, produced at Covunt Garden 
on 14 Feb. 1822, was not so successful, 
though it. was ployod ninoteon or twonly 
times. Liston appeared ns Dugald DahroRv 
(ib, ix. 167, 168, 670). ‘ Woodstock/ ftvo- 
aots, first acted on 20 May 1828, was a com¬ 
parative failure, though tho oast included 
Charles Kemble and Farran, ‘ Pevoril of tho 
Peak/ three acts, produced on 21 Oct, of 
the same year, was acted nine timos. ‘ The 
Antiquay ’ was also unsuccessful. ‘ Homo, 
Sweet Home, or the Rana dos Vnches/ a 
musical entertainment, was producod at 
Corent Garden on 19 March 1829, with 
Madame Vestris and Keoloy in tho oast (ib, 
rx. 481). v 

Besides the plays mentioned, Poooclt 
wrote ‘ The Heir of Veroni ’ and«Tho Libor- 
tine/ operas, 1817; ‘ Husbands and Wivos/ 
a farce, 1817; ‘The Robbor’s Wife/ a ro¬ 
mantic drama in two ae!<i, adapted from tho 
German, 1829 (Cujiiehlam, vol xxviii,} 
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Laos', vol, lxix,), muaie by 1?. Riesj ‘The 
Corporal’s Wadding,’ a farce, 1880; ‘ The 
Omnibus,’ an interlude, 1831; ‘ Country 
"Quarters' and ‘ The Olutterbuolta,’ farces, 
1832 j ‘ Scan Mag,’ farce, 1833; 1 The Ferry 
and the Mill,’ melodrama, 1833 ; * King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table,’ 
a Christmas equestrian spectacle, 1834-5. 
‘ The Night Patrol,’ a farce, and ‘ Cavaliers 
and Roundheads,’ an adaptation of ‘Old 
Mortality,’ were posthumous. 

His only son, Isaac Joint Innds Pooook 
(1810-1886), born on 28 July 1810, -was 
educated at Eton, and Merton College, Ox¬ 
ford (B.A. in 1842), and was called to the 
bar, 10 Nov. 1847. In 1872 he printed pri¬ 
vately ‘Franklin, and other Poems.' He 
married, on 4 April 1850, Louisa, second 
daughter of Beniamin Currey. He died on 
28 May 1886. 

[Barry’s Gonaalogies of Berbshira, pp. 116-22; 
Gant. Mug. 1835, ii. 667-8; Redgrave's Diet, of 
ArlistB ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and En- 
gravors, 1889; Memoirs of T. A. Hayley, ad. J. 
Johnson, pp. 421, 449-60; W. Bay ley’s Life of 
Romney, pp. 201-4; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatics, 
i. 576, 787; Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage, vol. viii. ix. passim; Brit. Mus Oat., 
Pocock's Christian name is erroneously given ns 
James in Diet, of Living Authors, and some 
other placos. Seo also Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
and Men at the Bar.] G. Ln G. N. 

POCOCK, LEWIS (1808-1882), art 
amateur, horn in South London on 17 Jan. 
1808, was the third and youngest son. of 
Thomas Pocock, by his wife Margaret Ken¬ 
nedy. He was educated partly in England 
and partly at Tours in Franco. He was 
through life a groat lover of art, and in 
1837 took the leading part in founding the 
Art Union of London. He acted as one 
of its honorary secretaries (George Godwin 
[q.v.] being his first colleague) from that 
time till hie death, and in the early years of 
the union devoted much time and labour to 
his duties. In 1844 Pocock and Godwin 
brought out, in connection with the Art 
Union, an edition of the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress,’ illustrated by II. 0. Selous. Pocock 
contributed a bibliographical chapter. 

Pocock was for many years a director of 
the Argus life-assurance olfice, and in 1842 
published ‘A familiar Explanation of the 
Nature of Assurances uponLivos .. .with an 
exteusiveBibliographical Catalogue of Works 
on the Subject.’ Xnl852 lie patented a scheme 
for electric lighting. Pocock was an extensive 
collector of Johnsonians of all descriptions. 
His collection was sold before his death. He 
was for some time treasurer of the Qraphio 
Society, and an active member of tho Socioty 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
died at 70 Gower Street, London, on 17 Oct. 
1882, and was buried at Righgate. He mar¬ 
ried, on OSept. 1838, Eliza, daughter of George 
Barrett, esq., and left twelve children, 

[Private information; Report of the Art 
Union of London for 1883; Times, 21 Oct. 
1882; Builder, 28 Oot. 1882; Academy, 28 Oct.; 
Graphic, 23 Dec. 1882 (with portrait).] 

G. Ln G. N. 

POCOCK, NICHOLAS (1741 P-1821), 
marine painter, the eldest son of Nicholas 
Pocock, a Bristol merchant, by Mary, one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of William 
Innes of Louchars, Fifeslnre, was bom at 
Bristol about 1741. His mother was left a 
widow with three sons, the support of whom 
devolved on Nioholas. He had little edu¬ 
cation, and must have gone to sea early. 
Before 1767 he was in tho employ of Richard 
Champion, a merchant, who was uncle of 
Richard Champion [q. v.] the ceramist, end 
in 1767 he left Bristol for South Carolina 
in command of the Lloyd, one of Cham¬ 
pion's ships. Pie afterwards commanded the 
Minerva, another of Champion’s ships. His 
talent for art showed itself m his sea-journals, 
which are illustrated by charming drawings 
in Indian ink of the principal incident of each 
day. Six volumes of these journals were in 
the possession of his grandsons, George and 
Alfred Fripp, painters m water-colours. Po- 
oock was on friendly terms with the Cham¬ 
pion;, by whom he was much esteemed. 

In 1780 Pocock sent a sea piece (his first 
attempt in oil painting) to the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. It arrived too late for exhibition, 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote him an en¬ 
couraging letter, with advice as to future 
practice, and recommended him to ‘unite 
landscape to ship painting.’ In 1782 he ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy for the first 
time. Ilis subject was ‘ A View of Redcliil' 
Church from the Sea Banks,’ and ko con¬ 
tinued to exhibit (sea and battle pieces 
mainly) at the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution till 1816. In those woi ks 
he turned to account many of his sketches in 
South Carolina and the West Indies. 

In 1780 ho loft Bristol and settled in Lon¬ 
don, whore he rose to distinction as a painter 
of naval engagements, In 1796 he was living 
at 12 Great George Street, Westminster, 
where his visiting circle included many ad¬ 
mirals and other officers of the navy, and 
some theatrical celebrities, including the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons. 

In 1804 he look part in founding the 
Water-colour Society (now the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Painters in Water-coloius), of which 
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he subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he ■withdrew ou the temporary dis¬ 
solution. of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 works, 182 at 
the Water-colour Society, 118 at the Eoynl 
Academy, and twenty-five at the British 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and lie died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 19 March 1821, 
at the age of eighty. 

Pocock married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol. His sons Isaac and Wil¬ 
liam limes are noticed separately. 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by his pictures of naval engagements 
(for which the wars of Ms time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes iu oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, hut his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are -wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get much beyond the 
'tinted' drawings of tbe earlier draughts¬ 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and four pictures by him at 
Greenwich Hospital, including the ‘Re¬ 
pulse of the French under De Grasse by Sir 
Samuel Hood's Fleet at St. Kitts in January 
1782.’ The Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of the same 
French admiral in the West Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesliam, and published 1 March 178-1, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards the 
expense, Many others of his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of his water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1795, are at the South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the Whitworth Insti¬ 
tute at Manchester. He illustrated Fal¬ 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Clarke and 
M'Artliur’s 'Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
engravings (eight in the former and six in 
the latter) are by Janies Fit tier. 

A portrait of Nicholas Pocock by his eldest 
son Isaac [q. v.1 was exhibited at the lloyal 
Academy in 1811, and there is a caricature 
of him in A. E. Chalon’s drawing of ‘Artists 
in the British Institution’ (see Portfolio, No¬ 
vember 1884, p. 219). 

[Redgrave's Diet.; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves 
and Armstrong); Owen’s Tvro Centuries of 
Ceramic Art at Bristol; Roget’s ‘ Old ’ Water¬ 
colour Society; Notes and Queries, 4th sor. si, 
331, and 8th ser. iv. 108, 107, and 291; Leslie 
and Taylor’s Lifo of Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 

O.M. 


POOpOK, ROBERT (1700-1830), printer 
and antiquary, horn at Gravesend, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 1760, was the second son of John 
Pocook (1720-1772), grocer. He was edu¬ 
cated at the free school, and, after u short 
experience of his father’s business, established 
himself as a printer in his native town, llo 
married in 1779 Ms first wife, Ann Stillard 
(d. 1791), by whom he had three children. 
In 1786 he founded the first circulating li¬ 
brary and printing-office at Gravesend (l’o- 
COOK, Chronology, 1790, p. 14). llis first 
literary productions were somo children's 
books. In 1792 lio married Ms second wife, 
a daughter of John Ilindo (d. 1818), who 
bore him seven children. IIo published an 
excellent history of Gravesend (1797), as 
well ns other contributions to the topogra¬ 
phical and family history of Kont. Ho also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and some ot.hor 
works, which wore nevor printed. 

Pocock was a man of groat versatility hut 
imperfect businoss capacity, and combined 
the occupations of bookseller, printer, pub¬ 
lisher, naturalist, botanist, and local anti¬ 
quary. lie was proud of liis collections 
(see Journals ap. Arnold), but was obliged 
occasionally to sell spucimens. llis latter 
yeava were passed in comparative poverty. 
He died on 20 Oct. 1880, and was buried at 
Wilmington. 

Poooclc's chief publications wore: 1. ‘ Po- 
cock's Child’s First Book, or Reading made 
easy,’ 11 ,d,, and ‘ Child’s Second Boole,’ n.d. 
(the two were hound up and sold as ‘ I’o- 
cock's Spelling Boole).’ 2. ‘A Chronology 
of the most Remarkable Events that havo 
occurred in tlio Parishes of Gravesond, 
Milton, and Denton, in Kent/ Gravesend, 
1790, 8vo. 8. ‘The History of the Incor¬ 
porated Town and Parishes of Gravoseiul 
and Millon in Kent/ Gravesend, 1797, 4to, 
plates. 4. ‘Kentish Fragments/ Gravesend, 
1802, 8vo, 5, ‘ Mom oil's of tlio Family of 
Tuftou, Earls of Tlianot/ Gravesend, 1800, 
8vo, 0, ‘Pococlt’s Gravesond Water Com¬ 
panion, describing all the Towns, Churches, 
Villages, Parishes, and Gentlemen’s Seats, 
as seen from the Thames botwoon London 
Bridge and Gravesoml/ Gravesend, 1802, 
sm, 8vo, 7. ‘ Poooek’s Margato Watop Com¬ 
panion/ Gravesend, 1802, sm. 8va. (No. (1 
continued to Margate). 8.‘l’oeock’s Ever¬ 
lasting Songstor, containing n Selection of 
the most approved Hongs,’ Gravesend, 1804, 
sm. 8yo. 9. ‘ Pocoelt’s Sea Cap! aim,’ Assis¬ 
tant, or Fresh Intelligence for Halt-water 
Sailors,’ Gravesond, n.d. [1802], sm. 8vo. 

10. ‘ God's Wonders in tlio Great Hoop/ u.d. 

11, ‘ Tlio Antiquities of Iloflirat or Oathed ral / 
n.d. 12. ‘Memoirs of the Families of Sir 
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E. Knatchbull, Bart., and Filmer Honey- 
wood/ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[G. H. Arnold's Robort Poeoclc, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1888, 8vo, which contains Pocock's 
Journals for 1812,1822, and 1823.] H. B. T. 

pocock:, william fuller ( 1779 - 

1849), architect, the sou of a builder,was born 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
apprenticed to his father, and then entered 
the office of 0. Beazley. His first essays in 
art were landscape-paintings; but at the age 
of twenty he had begun to work as an archi¬ 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de¬ 
signs of minor works at the Royal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ‘ Design 
for a Temple of Fame.’ In 1820-2 he de¬ 
signed the hall of the Leatheraellers’ Com¬ 
pany in St. Helen’s Place, and in 1827 the 
priory at Hornsey. The headquarters of the 
London militia, Bunhill Row, were designed 
by him; the Wesleyan Centenary Han in 
BiBhopsgate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a groat number 
of smaller works, Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
1849 in Trevor Terraco, Knightshridge, Lon¬ 
don. 

He published: 1. ‘Architectural Designs 
for Rustic Cottages,’ London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions were published in 1819 
and 1823. 2. ‘ Modern Finishings for Rooms,’ 
London, 1811,4to ; also republished in 1828. 
8. ‘ Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. 1 Observations on Bond 
of Brickwork’ (1839), written for the In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, of which so¬ 
ciety he was au early member. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists; Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 004.] L. B. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navv and author, 
second son of Nicholas Pocock [q.v,], marine 
painter, and younger brother of Isaac Pocock 
[q.v.], artist and dramatist, was bom at Brist ol 
m June 1783. He entered the navy in 1795, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Iudios, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, made three several voyages to the Cape 
of Good Hopo, St. Helena, and Chinn. In tho 
last of these tho convoy was much shattered 
in a storm oft' the Cape of Good nope, and 
was detained at St. Helena to relit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches oT 
llio island, which, with some account of its 
history, ho published as ‘ Five Views of the 
Island of St. Helena’ in 1816, when public 
interest was excited in the island aB tho resi¬ 
dence allotted to Bonaparte, On 1 Aug. 1811 
l’ocock was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Engle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her sow much active 


boat-service in the Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no further em¬ 
ployment afloat. He appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint¬ 
ing ; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1815 ‘Naval 
Records: consisting of a series of Engravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas Pocock, 
illustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1793, with an Account of each Action' 
(Watt, Bibl. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval subjects, 
none of which seem now accessible. He has 
been confused with William Fuller Pocock 
[q. v.], architect and artist. He died at Read¬ 
ing on 18 March 1836. He was twice mar¬ 
ried, and left issue, 

[Gent. Mag. 1836 ii. 867, 1836 ii. 324; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L. 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1004-1691), 
orientalist, was bom in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Hearnu, Col¬ 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 126 n.), in the parish of 
St, Poter-in-the-East, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athena, ed. Bliss, iv. 318; Foster, Alumni 
Omm. s.v.) Ilis father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ' pleb. fil.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College in 1686, was demy from 
1586 to 1691, held a fellowship from 1691 
to 1001, proceeded B.A. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxam, Bcgister Magd. 
Coll. iv. 226; Clark, Begisicr Univ. of Ox¬ 
ford, voi. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap¬ 
pointed vicar ol Ohieveley, Berkshire, m 
1004 (T\YDLLS,Life prefixed to the Theological 
Works of the Learned Dr. Pocock, 2 vols., 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1019 
(Clark, Begister, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 3761. In 
tho following year he migrated to Corpus 
Okristi College, where he was admitted 
1 disoipulus’ (i.e. scholar) on 11 Dec. 1020, 
aud where his tutor was Gamaliel Chase, 
l’ococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1022, 
and M.A. on 28 March 1626 (ii. vol. ii. pt. iii, 
p, 412), and was sleeted a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Register O. C. O.) 
13 b received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Richard Corbet [q.v.l, in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of k» fellowship 
(Twblls, 1. o. i. 13). He had already begin: 
to devoto his attention to oriental studies, 
and had profited, first at Oxford, by the lec¬ 
tures of the German Arabist, Matthias Pasor 
[q. v.], and later, near London, by the in- 
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lie subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though he withdrew on the temporary dis¬ 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 820 worlts, 182 at 
the Water-colour Society, 118 at the Royal 
Academy, and twenty-five at the British 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and he died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 10 March 1821, 
at the ago of eighty. 

Pocock married Ann, daughter of John 
Evans of Bristol, His sons Isaac and Wil¬ 
liam Innes are noticed separately, 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by hie pictures of naval engagements 
(for which the wars of his time supplied 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, but his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water¬ 
colours he did not get much beyond Ihe 
'tinted' drawings of the earlior draughts¬ 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and four pictures by him at 
Greenwich Hospital, including the ‘Re- 

g ulse of the French under De Grasse by Sir 
amuel Hood’s Pleat at St. Kitts in January 
1782.’ Thu Bristol Society of Merchants 
possess a picture of the defeat of the same 
French admiral in the West Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesham, and published 1 March 1784, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards the 
expense. Many others of his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of his water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1795, are at the South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in the 
British Museum and the Whitworth Insti¬ 
tute at Manchester. He illustrated Fal¬ 
coner’s ‘Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Clarice and 
M'Arthur’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 1809. The 
engravings (eight in the former and six in 
the latter) are by James Fit tier, 

A portrait of Nicholas l’onock by his eldost 
son Isaac [q. v.] was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811, and there is a caricature 
of him in A. E. Chalon’s drawing of ‘ Artists 
in the British Institution’ (soe Portfolio, No¬ 
vember 1884, p. 219). 

[Redgrave's Diet.; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves 
and Armstrong); Owen’s Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art at Bristol; Hogot’s ' Old ’ Water¬ 
colour Society; Notes nnd Queries, 4th ear, xi, 
881, and 8th sor. iv. 108, 197, and 291 ; Loslio 
and Taylor’s Lift* of Sir Joshua Reynolds.] 

C. M. 
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POCOCK, ROBERT (1700-1830), printer 
and antiquary, horn at Gravesend, Kent, on 
21 Feb. 1760, was the second son of John 
Pocock (1720-1772), grocer, lie was edu¬ 
cated at the free school, and, after a short 
experience of hisfather'sbusinoss, established 
himself as a printer in his native town. lie 
married in 1779 his first wife, Ann Stillard 
(d. 1791), by whom he had tlireo children. 
In 1786 he foundod the first circulating li¬ 
brary and printing-office at Gravesend (Po- 
OOOK, Chronology, 1790, p. 14). llis first 
literary productions wore somo childrqn’s 
bookB. In 1792 lie married his second wife, 
a daughter of John Ilindo (d. 1818), who 
bore him seven children, lie published an 
excellent history of Gravesend (1797), as 
well as other contributions to the topogra¬ 
phical and family history of Kent, He also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and some othor 
works, which were never printed. 

Pocock was a man of groat versatility hut 
imperfect business capacity, and combined 
the occupations of bookseller, printer, pub¬ 
lisher, naturalist, botanist, and local anti¬ 
quary. lie was proud of liis collections 
(see Journals ap. Arnold), hut was obliged 
occasionally to sell specimens. Jlis latter 
years were passed in comparative poverty. 
He died on 20 Oct. 1830, and was buried at 
Wilmington. 

Pooock's chief publications wore: 1. ‘ Po- 
oock’s Child’s First Book, or Reading made 
easy,’ n.d., and 1 Child'b Second Book,’ n.d. 
(the two were bound up and sold as ‘Po- 
cock's Spelling Book).’ 2. ‘A Chronology 
of the most Romarlcablo Events that liavo 
occurred in the Parishes of Gravesend, 
Milton, and Denton, in Kont,’ Gravesend, 
1790, 8vo, 8. ‘The History of the Incor¬ 
porated Town and Parishes of Gmvosond 
and Milton in Kent,’ Gravesend, 1797, 4 to, 

? la(os. 4. ‘Kentish Fragments,’ Gravesend, 
802, 8vo. 6. ‘Momoirs of the Family of 
Tuflon, EarlB of Tlianot,’ Gravesend, 1800, 
8vo, 6, ‘Pocoelt’s Gravesend Water Com¬ 
panion, describing nil the Towns, Ohm-olios, 
Villagus, Parishes, nnd Gentlemen’ll Seats, 
as seen from tlio Thames between London 
Bridge and Gravesend,’ Gravesend, 1802, 
sm, 8vo. 7. ‘Pooock’s Margate Wat or Com¬ 
panion,’ Gravesend, 1802, sm, 8vo. (No. 6 
continued to Margate). 8. ‘Pooock's Ever¬ 
lasting Songster, containing a Selection of 
the most approved Songs,’ (Jravcsond, 1804, 
sm, 8vo. 9. ‘Pocock’sSoa Cupt inns’ Assis¬ 
tant, or Fresh Intelligence for Salt-water 
Sailors,’ Gravesend, n.d. [i 802], sm, Kvo. 
10. ‘ God's Wonders in tlio Great Deep,’ n.d. 
11. ‘ The A ntiquities of Rochester Cathedral 
n.d. 12, 1 Memoirs of the Families of Sir 
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E. Knatchbull, Bart., and Filmer Honey- 
wood,’ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[G. M. Arnold’s Robert Poeoclc, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1888, 8vo, which contains Pocook’s 
Journals for 1812,1822, and 1823.] H. R. T. 

POOOOK, WILLIAM FULLER (1779- 
1819), architect, the son of a builder, was born 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
apprenticed to Ms father, and then entered 
the office of 0. Beasley, His first essays in 
art were landscape-paintings; but at the age 
of twenty he had begun to work as an archi¬ 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he exhibited de¬ 
signs of minor works at the Koyal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ‘ Design 
for a Temple of Fame,’ In 1820-2 he de¬ 
signed the nail of the Leatliersellers 1 Com¬ 
pany in St. Helen's Place, and in 1827 the 
priory at Hornsey, The headquarters of the 
London militia, Bunliill Row, were designed 
by him; the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
Bieliopsgate Street Within (1840) ; Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a great number 
of smaller works. Pocock died on 29 Oet. 
1849 in Trevor Terraco, Knightsbridge, Lon¬ 
don. 

He published: 1. ‘ Architectural Designs 
for Rustic Cottages,’ London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which new editions weva published in 1819 
and 1823. 2. ‘ Modern Finishings for Rooms,’ 
London^ 1811,4lo; also republished in 1823. 
3. ‘ Designs for Churches and Chapels,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. ‘ Observations on Bond 
of Brickwork’ (1839), written for the In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, of which so¬ 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
ArtistB; Gent. Mag. 1849, ii. 664.] L. B. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navy and author, 
second son of Nicholas Pocock [q, v.], marine 
painter, and younger brother of Isaac Pocock 
Iq.v.], artist and dramatist, was horn, at Bristol 
in June 1783. He entered the navy in 1796, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Indies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans, made three several voyages t o the Cape 
of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Chinn. In the 
last of these the convoy was much shattered 
in a storm off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was detained at St. Helena to refit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches of 
the island, which, with some account of its 
history, he published as 'Five Views of the 
Island of St. Iielona ’ in 1816, when public 
interest was excited in the island as the resi¬ 
dence allotted to Bonaparte. On 1 Aug. 1811 
Pocock was promoted to be lieutenant of tbe 
Eagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 
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boat-service in the Adriatic. She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no further em¬ 
ployment afloat. lie appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint¬ 
ing ; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1816 ‘Naval 
Records: consisting of a series of Engravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas Pocock, 
illustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1793, with an Account of each Action’ 
(WAir, JBibl. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. He is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval subjects, 
none of which seem now accessible. He has 
been confused -with William Fuller Pocock 
[q.v.], architect and artist. He died at Read¬ 
ing on 13 March 1886. He was twice mar¬ 
ried, and left issue. 

[Gant. Mag. 1836 ii, 667, 1830 li. 824; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L, 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604-1691), 
orientalist, was bom in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Hearns, QoU 
lections, ed. Doble, ii. 126 n.), in the parish of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1604 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
Athenm, ed. Bliss, iv. 318; Foster, Alumm 
Oxon. s.v.) His father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ‘ pleb. fil.’ of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College in 1686, was demy from 
108o to 1691, held a fellowship from 16B1 
ta 1604, proceeded B.A. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxam, Register Magd. 
Coll. iv. 225; Clark, Register Univ. qf Ox¬ 
ford, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap- 
I pointed vicar of CMeveley, Berkshire, m 
1004 (TwDLLS,Life prefixed to the Theological 
Works of the Learned Dr. Poaock, 2 vols„ 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1619 
(Clark, Register, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 3761. In 
the following year he migrated to Corpus 
Cliristi College, where he was admitted 
‘ discipulus’ (i.e. scholar) on 11 Dec. 1620, 
and where his tutor was Gamaliel Chase. 
Pococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
and M.A. on 28 March 1626 (ib. vol. ii. pt. iii. 
p. 412), and was elected a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Register O.C.C.) 
He received priest’s orders on 20 Dec. 1629 
from Bishop Richard Oorbet [q. v.], in ac¬ 
cordance with the terms of his fellowship 
(T wells, l,c. i. 13). He had already begui 
to devote Ms attention to oriental studies, 
and hod profited, first at Oxford, by the lec¬ 
tures of the German Arabist, Matthias Pasor 
[q.v.], and later, near London, by the in- 
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etruction of the learned vicar of Tottenliam 1 plague raged at Aleppo in 1034, and many 
IligU Gross, William Bedwell [q. v.], the of the merchants lied to the mountains, 
father of Arabic studies in England. The Pococke remained at his post. Though per- 
first result of these preparations was an sonally a stranger to him, he had uttraclod 
edition of those parts of the Syriac version of ' the notice of Laud, then bishop of Loudon, 
the New Testament -which were not included who wrote to him several times with com- 
in the previous editions of 1685 and 1627. j missions for the purchase of ancient Greek 
Pooocke discovered the four missing catholic coins and oriental manuscripts (ib. i. 6); and, 
epistles (Pet. ii., John ii,, iii., and Jude) in a after becoming archbishop of Canterbury and 
manuscviptattheBodleiauLibraYy,andtran-, chancellor oi tho university, Laud offered 
scribed them in Syriac and Hebrew charac- to appoint him the first professor of the 
ters, adding the corresponding Greek text, a I Arabic‘ lecture ’ which he was about to found 
Latin translation, and notes. Gerard John at Oxford. Accordingly. Pococke returned 
Vosbius, professor at Leyden, canon of Con- to England, probably early in 1630, and on 
terbury,and ‘dictator in the commonwealth 8 July of that year he was admitted, after 
of learning/ after seeing Pococke’s manu- , the necessary exercises, to the degree of B.D. 
script, on a visit to Oxford (MaoeaYj Ann. > (Clark, JReg. TJniv, Ovford, ii.pt. iii, p. 412; 
Bodl. p. 74), warmly encouraged him to j cf, Wood, Annals, ed. Gutoh, l. 342). Tho 
publish it, and, by the influence of Vossius professorship was worth 4Of. a year (Wool), 
and under the eupervision of Ludovicus de Atliencs, ed. Bliss, iv. 318), and Pococke was 
Dieu, the work appeared at Leyden in 1030, to lecture on Arabic literature and grammar 
with the title of ‘ Voreio et notra ad quatuor for one hour at eight a.m. every Wednesday 
epistolas Syriace.’ 1 in Lent and during the vacations (i.e. when 

In the samo year the chaplaincy to the 1 the arts course did not fully occupy the time 
English 'Turkey Merchants’ at Aleppo of the students, who in those days commonly 
became vacant by the retirement of Charles resided during vacation as well as in term 
Robson [q. v.] of Queen’s College. Pococke time), under penalty of afine,andallhachBlovs 
was appointed to the vacancy in 1029, and were required to attend the lecture (Uhif- 
in October 1030 arrived at Aleppo, where he XIXHS, Laud’s Statutes o/1636, pp. 817,318, 
resided for over fiye years. During this time ed. 1888). On 10 Aug. the now professor 
he made himself master of Arabic, which be * opened hiB lecture’ with a Latin dissert o- 
not only read but spoke fluently, studied tion on the nature and importance of the 
Hebrew, Samaiitan, Syriac, and Ethiopia, Arabic language and literature (a small part 
and associated on friendly terms with learned of which was published as an appendix to 
Muslims and Jews, who helped him in col- his Lamiato 'lAjam, 1001), and then begun 
lecting manuscripts, which was one of the a course of lectures on the sayings of the 
chief ends he had in view when accepting caliph ‘Ali (TwDELS, i. 9, 101. 
the post, and in which he was extraordinarily 1 In 1687,at Laud’s instance(WooD,Attcw(S, 
successful. Pusey remarked that of all the ed, Bliss, iv. 318), Pococke again eot sail for 
numerous collectors of manuscripts whose the east, for the purpose of further study 
treasures have enriched tho Bodleian Library, under native teachers, and to collect more 
Pococke alone escaped being deceived and manuscripts. This time he travelled with 
cheated in his purchases (Pusey, Cat, MSS. his ‘ dear friend’ John Qrunves [q. v.] Po- 
JBodl. ii. preef. iv.) Besides acquiring a large cocke, besides his fellowship, now possessed 
number of Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopia, and Ar- private means by the recent death of his 
menian manuscripts, and a Samaritan penta- father, and probably leoeived somo further 
touch (Bern’a re, Cat, Libr. MSS. pp, 274-8), assistance from Laud, or, through Greaves, 
1 drought back acopy of Meydnni’acollection from Lord Arundel. Thomas Greaves [q. v.], 
of 0,013 Arabic proverbs, which lie translated ‘lector humanitatis ’ (Latin reader) at 
in 1036 (Bodl. MS. Poc. 802), but never Corpus, was appointed his deputy in the 
published, though a specimen was printed Aiubio lecture during his ahsouco. Prom 
by Schultens in 1778 and another part in I Docombor 1687 to August 1610 Pococke re- 
1776. Por travel aud exploration he con- j sided at Constant inople, chiefly at. the British 
fessed he had no taste (Tweeds, i. 4), hut his embassy, whore he acted as temporary chap- 
observation of eastern manners and natural lain to Sir Potov Wyclie and Sir Saclrvillo 
history served him in good stead as a com- Grow. lie enjoyed the friendship, and doubt - 
mentator on the Old Testament (cf. his loss used the fine library, of tho learned 
famous correction of ‘wailing like the dra- patriarch, Cyril Lucans, until his assusnina- 
gons’ in Micah i. 8, into ‘howling like the tion ini 638 ,■ ho studied with Jacob Iiomano 
jackals’). As a pastor he was devoted and ‘ Judceorum, quos mihi nosse conligit, nomin- 
wdefatigable (Tweeds, i. 4); and when the vel doctrinfl vel ingennitate secundus’ (Po- 
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COOED, Porta Mosis, not. arise., 90), and was 
assisted in his researches, umong others, by 
Georgio Cerigo and by Nathaniel Cnnopius 
the protosyncellus, who afterwards resided 
in Balliol and Christ Church (Wood, At fonts, 
ed. Bliss, ii, 657). He left Constantinople in 
August 1640, and after a pause at Paris after 
Christmas, where he met Gabriel Siouita and 
Hugo Grotius, he reached London in the 
spring of 1641. Laud was then in the Tower, 
where Pococke yisited him (Twdlls, i. 19). 
He found that the archbishop had placed the 
endowment of the Arabio chair beyond the 
risk of attainder by settling (6 June 1040) 
certain lands in Bray, Berkshire, for its per¬ 
petual maintenance. In November 1641 
Laud presented a further collection of manu¬ 
scripts to the university, many of which 
were doubtless the fruits of Pococke's and 
Greaves’s travels. 

After a brief residence at Oxford, which 
was now disturbed by the civil war, Pococke 
was presented by his college in 1642 to the 
rectory of Childrey in Berkshire (Living- 
book of Corpus Clmsti College). He is repre¬ 
sented as a devout and assiduous parish priest ; 
but his connection with Laud and his royalist 
convictions, coupled with an over-modest 
manner and lack of ‘ unction,’ did not re¬ 
commend him to his parishioners. They 
cheated him of his tithes and harassed him 
by quartering soldiers at therectory(T wells, 
i. 22, 23). The sequestrators of Laud's es¬ 
tates, moreover, illegally laid hands on the 
endowment of the Arabic lecture, but were 
compelled to restore it under pressure from 
Dr. Gerard Langboiue [q.v.J, provost of 
Queen’s, John Greaves, and John Selden 
[q. v.] Selden, as burgess of the university, 
also procured for Pococke a special protection 
under the hand of Fairfax dated 6 Deo. 1647, 
against the exactions of the parliamentary 
troops (id. i. 24). The committee appointed 
(1 May 1647) for‘the visitation and reforma¬ 
tion of the university of Oxford and the 
several colleges and halls thereof’ brought 
fresh troubles. At first it seemed as if 
Pococke was to be taken into favour by the 
visitors j for tbev appointed kim to the pro¬ 
fessorship of Hebrew, vaoant by the death of 
Dr. John Morris on 21 March 1647-8 (Fos¬ 
ter, Alumni O.von. s.v.), together with the 
canonry of Dr. Payno, whom they had 
ejected. The king, then a pvisonor at Oaris- 
brooke, had already nominated Pococke for 
the professorship and canonry (Wood, An¬ 
nals, ed, Gutch, u. 655; Twdlls, l.c. 27, 28). 
Pococke was one of the twenty. delegates 
appointed by the committee of visitation, on 
19 May 1648, to answer 1 de omnibus nura ad 
rem Academic publicam pertinent’ (Regist 


Oonvoo. T,, apud Bubrows, Register of the 
Visitors to Oxford, p. 102, Camden Soc,), 
but, apparently under tbe advice of John 
Greaves, he omitted to appear before the visi¬ 
tors, or to reply to their summons (Twellb, 
i. 28). When he also failed to take the ‘ en¬ 
gagement’ of 1649 he was dismissed from his 
canonry (24 Oct. 1650, Twdlls, i. 81; 1661 
acc. to Wood, Annals, ed. Gutch, ii. 029); 
Peter French, Cromwell’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed in his place. On 30 Nov. 
1650 Pococke wrote to Horn of Gueldres: 
‘ I have learnt, and made it the unalter¬ 
able principle of my soul, to keep peace, 
as far as in me lieB, with all men; to pay 
due reverence and obedience to the higher 
powers, and to avoid all things that are 
foreign to my profession or studies; but to 
do anything that may ever so little molest 
the quiet of my conscience would be more 
grievous than the loss, not only of my for¬ 
tunes, but eveu of my life’ (Twellb, i. 82). 
Accordingly he was deprived of the two ‘ lec¬ 
tures,’ probably in December 1660; for in 
that month a petition was addressed to the 
visiting committee on his behalf, signed not 
only by his friends, but by many of the new 
men appointed by tlm visitors (Burrows, Re¬ 
gister of Visitors, p. Ixxxiii n.), including tbe 
vice-chancellor, proctors, several heads of 
houseB, end numerous fellows, masters of 
arte, and bachelors of law, who begged that 
the ‘ lote vote, as to the Arabic lecture, at 
least,’ should be suspended in view of Po- 
cocke’a great learning and peaceable conduct. 
Strongly seconded by Selden, this remon¬ 
strance was successful, and Pococke continued 
to hold both lectures, without the canonry, 
and resided at Balliol when he came to Ox¬ 
ford in the vacations to deliver his courses 
(Wood, Athenee, ed. Bliss, iv. 819). _ In 16 55, 
at the instance of a few fanatical parishioners, 
he was cited before the commissioners at 
Abingdon under tbe new act for ejecting 
‘ignorant, scandalous,insufficient, and negli¬ 
gent ministers.’ The leading Oxford scholars, 
headed by Dr. John Owen(1010-1683)[q,v.], 
warned the commission of the contempt they 
would draw upon themselves if they ejected 
for' ignorance and insufficiency’ a man whose 
learning was the admiration oi Europe; and, 
after several months of examination and 
hearing witnesses on both sides, the charge 
was finally dismissed (see Twdlls, i. 86 -42). 

In spite of such interruptions Pococke con¬ 
tinued Iris studies at Dhildrey, He had 
married about 1646Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Burdet,esq,, of West Worldham, Hampshire, 
by whom he had six sons and throe daughters. 
At the end of 1649 (Twdlls, i. 88) he pub¬ 
lished at Oxford, and dedicated to Selden, his 
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‘Specimen historic Arabum,’ in which an 
excerpt fromtiie ‘Universal History’ { Mukh- 
tasar Ji-d-duwaT) of Abu-l-Faraj (Bar He- 
bnBUB) is used as a peg whereon arc hung a 
series of elaborate essays on Arabian history, 
science, literature, and religion, based upon 
prolongedresearches in over ahundred Arabic 
manuscripts, and forming an epoch in the 
development of eastern studies. All later 
orientalists, from Reland and Ockley to 8. de 
Sacy, have borne their testimony to the im¬ 
mense erudition and sound scholarship of this 
remarkable work, of which a second edition 
was edited by Joseph "White [q. v.] in 1800. 
The ‘Specimen’is interesting also for the 
history of printing, for Twells asserts (i. 44), 
it is believed correctly, that Pococlte’s ‘ Spe¬ 
cimen’ and John Greaves's ‘Bainhrigii Gaui- 
culario,’ 1048, were the first two hooks in 
Arabic type which issued from the Oxford 
University press. (The first title-page of the 
‘ Specimen’ bears the imprint ‘ Oxonise ex- 
cudebat n. Hall impensis Humph, Robin¬ 
son in Cemeterio Paulino, ad insigne U'ium 
Oolumbaeunij 1660: ’but the ‘notse’ appended 
to it have a distinct title, ‘ Oxonise excudebat 
lien. Hall, 1048,’ which is doubtless the dute 
at which the whole work was first set up). 
Similarly the ‘ Porta Mosis,’ oredition (Arabic 
in Hebrew characters) of the six prefatory 
discourses of Mnimonides on the Misbna, 
with Latin translation and notes (especially 
on Septuagint readings), on which Pococke 
had been engaged since 1650, hut which was 
not published till 16.16, is believed to be the 
first Hebrew text printed at Oxford from 
type specially founded by the university at 
Dr. Longbaine’s instance for Pocockc’s use 
(Twells, i6. The title-page of the ‘Porta 
Mosis ’ has the imprint of H. Hall Academics 
Typographic, 1066, hut the title-page of the 
Appendix is dated 1664). In 1068 (Mjghd, 
Patrol. Ours. iii. 888) another work of Po- 
cocke’s appeared, the ‘Contextio Gomma- 
ruin,’ or Latin translation of the ‘Annals’ 
of Eutyckius, which he had begun, somewhat 
reluotantly, in 1069 at tho urgent request of 
Selden (who did not, as has been imagined, 
take any share in the labour j Twmifl, i. 42, 
&c.) The great event for oriental learning 
in 1067 was the publication by Dr, Brian 
Walton [q.v.l of Ms ‘Biblia Saora Poly- 
glotta,' in whichPocoeke had taken a const ant 
interest for live years, advising, criticising, 
lending manuscripts from his own collection, 
collating the Arabic vereion of tho Penta- 
teuoh, and contributing a critical appendix 
to vol. vi. (‘ De ratione variantium in Pent. 
Arab, lectionum’), He translated and pub¬ 
lished in 1669 a treatise ‘on the nature of 
the drink Ilaulii or coffee . . , described by 


an Arabian physician.’ This was his last 
work completed at Ohildrey. The Restora¬ 
tion brought him into permanent residence at 
Christ Church; and, though he retained his 
rectory till his death, lie appointed acurato 
to perform its duties. His memory is still 
preserved by a magnificent cedar in tho rec¬ 
tory garden, said to have been importod and 
planted by Mm (information from the Rev. 
X. Fowler, president of Corpus Oliristi Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and the Rev. 0. J. Cornish, rec¬ 
tor of Ohildrey). Two cedars at Ilighclere, 
in HampsMre, are also believed to have been 
raised from cones brought from Syria by 
Pococke (Loudon, Arboretum, p. 242(1). 

Iu June 1600 Pococke atlendad the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford when he wnitod upon 
Charles II with felicitations on Mb happy 
restoration; and on the 20tli of the same 
month Ms Hebrew profesBorehip, together 
with tho oanomy and lodgings at Christ 
Church properly aBsiguod thereto, was for¬ 
mally granted him by lotlore patent. lie 
was installed on 27 July, and reooivod tho 
dogreo of D.D. by royal letters on 20 Sejil. 
(Glaive, Life and Times of A. Wood, i. 836). 
Henceforward he lived in studions oaso nt 
Christ Church in tho lodgings of the Ilebrow 
professor, in the garden of which is still seen 
the fig-tree, the famous ‘ Arbor Pocockinna,’ 
imported by the professor from Syria, ‘ priina 
eui generis,’ according to Dr. White's oil- 
graving preserved at Christ Church, and cer¬ 
tainly the only ancient fig-tree on record still 
existing in England (Baxter in Trans. Jlorik 1 . 
Poo. iii. 433; Loudon, Arbor, p, 11507). in 
1060 he published (at the cost of tho lion. 
Robert Boyle) an Arabic translation (with 
emendations and a now preface) of Gvotius’s 
tract, ‘De veritato roligioiiis Christinure,’ 
undertaken in tho hope of converting Mus¬ 
lims (Wood, Athenee, ed. Bliss, iv. 321), 
In 1001 appeared tho tost and translation 
of tho Arabic poem ; ‘ Laudato 1 Ajam, Car- 
mou. , . Tograi,’ with grammatical and ex¬ 
planatory notes, produced at the Oxford press 
under the superintendence of Samuel Olarko 
[q. v.], arcliitypographus to tho university, 
who appended a treatise of his own on Arabic 
prosody (separate pagina Lion and title 1001); 
and in 1668 Poeoclio brought out the Arabic 
toxl and Latin translation of tho ‘ Ilietoria 
enmpendiosa dynastiarum’ of Abu-l-Faraj 
(Bar Ilebrceus), of which an excerpt, had 
formed the text of tho ' Specimen’ thirteen 
years before. Though dedicated to the king, 
this memorable work attracted little notice 
at the time. A sovere illness in 10(53 loft him 
permanently lame, but did nob long arrest liis 
enorgy. HelentCestell I'll Mopic manuscripts 
for Ms great ‘Lexicon Ilopluglotion,' pub- 
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lislied in 1009, and translated the cate¬ 
chism (1671) and the principal parts of the 
liturgy of the church of England into Arabic 
(‘Partes prcocipuoe liturgi® Eccl. Angl. ling, 
Arab.’ 1074; later editions 1826,1887); but 
his chief work in these later yoars was his 
elaborate and comprehensive commentary on 
the minor prophets, which issued at intervals 
from the university press: Micah and Malachi 
in 1077, Hosea in 1686, and Joel in 1691. 

Pococke shared in the cathedral and college 
work at Christ Church, He was censor theo¬ 
logies in 1662, treasurer in 1606, and several 
times held proxies to act for the dean or other 
authority. He was present at chapters as 
late as July 1688. When James IT visited 
Oxford inl687, Pococke was the senior doctor 
present (Claek, Life and Times of Wood, 
lii. 231, 284), and he was long a delegat e of 
the university press. John Locke (1082-1704) 
fq. v.], who was long intimate with him at 
Christ Church, wrote of Mm to Humphrey 
Smith (28 July 1708): ‘ The Christian world is 
a witness ofliis great learning, that the works 
he published would not sufferto be concealed, 
nor could his devotion aud piety he Md, and 
be unobserved in a college, whore his constant 
and regular assisting at the cathedral service, 
never interrupted by sharpness of weather, 
and scarce restrained by downright want of 
health, shewod the tempor and disposition of 
Ms mind; but his ot her virtues ana excellent 
qualities had so strong and close a covering 
of modesty and unaffected humility’ that 
they wore apt to ho overlooked by tbe un¬ 
observant. Though ‘the readiest to com¬ 
municate to any one that consulted him,’ ‘ ho 
had often the silence of a learner where he 
had the knowledge of a master. . . . Though 
a man of the greatest temperance in himself, 
and the farthest from ostentation and vanity 
in his way of living, yet ho was of a liberal 
mind, ana given to hospitality.... His name, 
which wns in great esteem beyond sea, aud 
that doservedly, drew on him visits from all 
foreignois of learning who came to Oxford. 

... lie was always unaffectedly cheerful.... 
Ills lifo appeared to me one constant calm ’ 
(Wood, od. Bliss, iv. 822). 

Pocoeko diod on 10 Sept. 1091, at one 
o’clock in the morning (UEABJr, Life and 
Times of Wood, iii. 371); ‘his only distemper 
was great old age’ (Twimra, i. 81). He was 
buried in tho north aisle of the cathedral, 
near liis son Itiohard (who had died in 1600), 
but his monumont, a bust erected by his 
widow, wbioh was originally on the east of 
the middle window in tho north aisle of tho 
nave, was removed during tho restoratione 
about thirty years ago to the south aisle of 
the nave. Two portraits are preserved in the 


Bodleian Library: one, in the gallery, repre¬ 
sents a man in the prime of life, with light 
hair, moustache, ana tuft on chin, dark eyes, 
and mild expression; the other, on the stair¬ 
case, belongs to his old age, and shows white 
hair and pointed heard (JIeaehe, ed. Doble, 
ii. 68, says ‘ the Master of University College 
has the picture of Dr. Pococke’). An en¬ 
graving, after a portrait by W. Green, is pre¬ 
fixed to the 1740 edition of his works (Beom- 
ley). His valuable collection of420 oriental 
manuscripts was bought by the university in 
1693 for 0001, and is in the Bodleian (cata¬ 
logued in Beenaed, Cat. Libr. MSS. pp. 274- 
278, and in later special catalogues), and some 
of his_ printed hooks were acquired by the 
Bodleian in 1822, by bequest from the Bev. 
0. Francis of Brnsenoso (Macjut, Annals of 
the Bodl. Libr. p. 161). His own annotated 
copy of tbe ‘Specimen’ is among these. Three 
letters from Pococke aro printed in the cor¬ 
respondence of Gerard J. Vossius {Bp. cal. 
virorim nempe Q. J. Voss. Nos. ovii, ccxxxix, 
and ecexxxvi, dated 1630, 1636, 1642, all 
from Oxford), in the second of which he 
refers to his collection of Arabic proverbs 
and to Ms project of editing Abu-l-Faraj 
(whom he cloes not name, but dourly indi¬ 
cates), whilo in the third he refers to Grotius’s 
‘De Veritate’ and to his own intention of 
translating the church catechism into Arabic 
for the instruction of Ms Syrian friends—a 
project not realised till nearly thirty years 
later. The same collection contains two 
letters from Vossius to Pococke in 1030 
and 1041 (pji. 169, 388). There are also 
letters of Pococke in the British Museum 
(Ucurl. 376, fob 143, Addit. 4276, 22906, 
the last two to Samuel Clarke, dated 
1607). 

Of Iris six sons, tho eldest, Edwabd Po- 
C00KE (1048-1727), baptised on 18 Oct. 1648, 
matriculated at Christ Church in 1001, was 
elected student, became chaplain to the Earl 
of Pembroke (Cj abk, fri/e and Times of Wood, 
Hi. 378), canon of Salisbury, 1676, and rector 
of Minall (Mildonhall), Wiltshire, 1692 (Fos- 
TBB, Alumni Oxon.) He followed his father in 
oriental studies, and published in 1671 (with 
o preface by his father) a Latin translation 
of Ibu al Tufnil, which Ockley afterwards 
turned int o English (1708). fie also began 
an edition of the AruhicfextjwithLatin trans¬ 
lation, of ‘ Ahdollatiplii nistorim riSgypti 
Compendium,'in collaboration with his father, 
who liad discovered the manuscript in Syria, 
According to Hearno (od. Doble, i. 224), 
Pococke the fathor began this edition and 
translation of tho celebrated twelfth-century 
traveller and physician; but when tho work 
had been partly printed the Lat in type was 

Ml. 
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wanted by Bishop Fell, who at this time 
was omnipotent at 'the University press, and 
the translation had to be stopped, ‘ which so 
vexed the good old man, Dr, Pocock, y* he 
couldneverbe prevail'd to go on any farther,’ 
This part is doubtless the printed copy which 
stops at p, 96, and has no title or date; but 
it has generally been ascribed to Focooke 
the son, who appears to have completed a 
rough draft of the translation of the whole 
work (mentioned by Hunt in his ‘Proposals,’ 
dated 1740, See White’s edition, reprinting 
Poeooke’e to p. 09; and S. he Sact, Relation 
de VEgypte,par Abd-allatif, xii), lie was ex¬ 
pected to succeed to his father’s Arabic pro¬ 
fessorship (Clark, Life and Times of Wood, 
iii, 878). ‘ ’Tis said he undent anda Arabielr 
and other oriental Tongues very well, but 
wanted Friends to get lmn y 8 Professorships 
of Hebrew and Arahick at Oxford ’ (Hearot, 
ed. Doble, ii. 03), and Dr, Thomas Hyde 
(1086-1703) Jo, v.J, Bodley’e librarian, was 
appointed. Pococke apparently abandoned 
further oriental researches, and died in 1 727. 
ThomaB Pococke, another son, baptised on 
21 April 1662, matriculated at Christ Church 
in 1067, became rector of Morwenstow, and 
afterwards of Peter Tavy, Devonshire, and 
published a translation of Mannsseh ben 
Israel's ‘ De Termino Vit®,’ London, 1700, 
Henry was born on 9 May 1864. Pickard, 
baptised on 4 Jan. 1066-6, died on 7 Nov, 
1666, and is buried in Christ Church Cathe¬ 
dral. Hubert, baptised on 8 March 1067-8, 
was a Westminster scholar at Christ Church, 
Charles (baptised on 22 Jan. 1660-1), waB 
also at Christ Church, and became rector of 
CheritonBishop, Devonshire, in 1G90(Foscte, 
Alumni Oxon.; Childrey baptismal register), 
[The Life of Dr. Pococke was begun by 
Humphrey Smith of Queen's College, Oxford, 
vicar of Townatall and St, Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
assisted by Edward Pococke the youuger, and 
Hearne (Collections, ed, Doblo, ii. 4) expBctod 
its completion by midsummer 1707; hut Smith 
nover finished the work. It appears also that Mr, 
Eiohard Pococke hod a manuscript ‘Life of Po¬ 
cock tho Orientalist ’ (Heaune, l.c.ii.l 0),ivUileDr, 
Arthur Ohorlett [q, v.), master of University Col¬ 
lege, had Pocoeke’s letters, and meant to write his 
liie(Id.,ib. iii, 77), Smith's materials, including a 
consecutive memoir completed to 1603, together 
with Cbarlett’s letters, were then entrustod by 
the Itev. Johu Pococke, grandson of the profes¬ 
sor, to Leonard Twolls, rector of St. Matthews, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter’s, Cheap, London, 
and the latter prefixed a full biography to his 
edition of 1 The Theological Works of the learned 
Dr. Pocock,’ 2 vole. fol. London, 1710, where 
the particulars of hie sources are given. This bio¬ 
graphy was reprinted in 1 The Lives of Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Pocock,.. Dr. Zachary Pearce,' &e., 2 vols. 


1816, and is the chief authority for the pre¬ 
ceding article, in which the references arc to the 
original edition. The spelling of the name Po- 
cooke or Pocock varies not only in the contem¬ 
porary authorities and in the records of the 
chapter-house at Christ Church (according to the 
taste of the clerks), but also in tho baptismal 
registers at Childrey, and on the titlo-pagos and 
prefaces of Pocoeke’s own books, His Micnli 
and Malaehi of 1077 have no final e to his name, 
but Hosea, 1685, and Joel, 1691, spell tlionamo 
Pococke. His monument in the cathedral has 
no e. It is not unlikoly that ho spelt it indif¬ 
ferently both ways, but the only two signatures 
observed in his own handwriting have tho final 
e : one is in his manuscript collection of Arabic 
proverbs (Poo. 392, in the Bodleian), and was 
written on 10 April 1637; the other is signed in 
the Christ Church chapter-book, 28 June 1680. 
In addition to the other authorities cited above, 
information must be aeknowledged fiom T. Fow¬ 
ler, formerly president of Corpus; tho Bov. 8. JR. 
Drivor, canon of Christ Church; tho Ohaptor 
books, Christ Church ; D. & Margolioufch, Lau- 
dian professor of Arable; F. Machui, suh-libra. 
rian of the Bodleian; (Sir) W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer, K.O.M.G.; Itev. J. G. Cornish, who 
examined the registers at Childrey,] 8. L.-P, 

POOOOKB, RICHARD (1704-1766), 
traveller, was born at Southampton in 170<J. 
He was the son of Richard Pococke, LL.B. 
(1600-1710). HiB grandfather, alsoRichard 
Pococke, LL.B., was rector of Oolmer. Hamp¬ 
shire, from 1660 to his death in 1710. liis 
father was headmnsl croftheKingEdwnrdVI 
Free Grammar School, and curate, under 
sequestration, of All Saints' Olmreli in 
Southampton; his mother was Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the Rev. Isaac Mi lies [q. v.], 
rector of Higkclere, Hampshire. IIo was 
educated by liis grandfather Millos, at liis 
school at Higliclore rectory. IIo nmtricnlal od 
at Corpus Christi Collogo, Oxford, 18 July 
1720, and gradual ed B.A. 1726, B.C.L. 1731, 
D.O.L 1738, In 1726 lie was appointed to tho 
precontorsbip of Lismoro Oathodral by liis 
uncle, Thomas Millosfq.v.],bishop of Water¬ 
ford and Lismore, of whoso dioceses lio in 
1731 became vicar-ganoral. From 1733 to 
1736 he made tours in France, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, with his cousin Jere¬ 
miah Milles [q, v.], dean of Exeter. Imbued 
with a passion for 1,ravel, lie plannod a visit 
to tho East. On 29 Sept, 1737 ho readied 
Alexandria, and proceeded to Rosetta, whore 
he visited Oosmas, tho Greek patriarch. He 
ondeavoured to discover tho site of Memphis, 
and visited Lako Mouris. In Encumber ho 
embarked for Upper Egypt, and on 9 Jan. 
1738 reached Doudereh. lie visited Thebes, 
but did not go up the Nile beyond Pliilro. Tho 
traveller Frederick LowisNordeu [q. v.] wont 
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as for as Derr, and the two explorers passed 
one another in the night, Norden going up 
the Nile and Pococke returning. Pococke 
reached Cairo in February 1788, He next 
visited Jerusalem, and bathed in the Dead 
Sea, to test a statement of Pliny’s. He 
travelled in northern Palestine, and ex¬ 
plored Balbec. He also visited Cyprus, 
Oandia (where he ascended Mount Ida'), 
parts of Asia Minor, and Greece. Leaving 
Oephalonia, ha landed at Messina in Novem¬ 
ber 1740. He visited Naples, and twice as¬ 
cended Vesuvius. He passed through Ger¬ 
many, and on 19 June 1741, with an armed 
party, explored the Mer de Glace in the 
valley of Ohamounix, where a boulder lias 
been in remembrance inscribed by tho Swiss 
‘Richard Pococke, 1741.’ As tho travellers 
stood on tho ice, they drank the health of 
Admiral Vernon. An account of the ex- 
edition appeared in the ‘ Mercure de 
uisse’ for 1743, and Pococke came to be 
regarded as the pioneer of Alpine travel. 
Pococke relurnod to England in 1742, and 
in 1743 published vol. i. of ‘ A Description 
of the East,’ containing ‘ Observations on 
Egypt.’ Vol. ii. of the ‘ Description,’ con¬ 
sisting of observations on Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Cyprus, Candin, Asia Minor, 
Gieece, and parts of Europe, was published 
in 1746, and dedicated to the Earl of Ches¬ 
terfield, lord lieutenant of Ireland, to whom 
Pococke was domestic chaplain. Tho work 
attained great celebrity, and Gibbon (-De¬ 
ll line and Fall, ohap. li. note 69) described 
it as of ‘ superior learning nnd dignity,’ 
though he objected that its author too often 
confounded what he had seen with what he 
had heard. 

In 1744 Pococke was made precentor of 
Waterford, and in 1746 Philip Dormer Stan¬ 
hope, earl of Chesterfield (q, v.L gave him 
the arohdeaconry of Dublin. In 1766 he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Ossory, 
and, on settling in the palace of Kilkenny, 
began the restoration of the cathedral church 
of St. Oanice, then iu a ruinous state. lie 
personally superintended the workmen, 
sometimes from four o’clock in the morning 

S Ledwioh in VAiLiNOEv’s Collectanea, ii. 
60-2). Ha encouraged Irish manufactures, 
and about 1763 established the Lintowu 
factory in the suburbs of Kilkenny for the 
instruction of boys, chiefly foundlings, in the 
art of weaving. Under the name of ‘Po¬ 
cocke College,’ the institution is still oarried 
on, on a new system, by the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Sohools in Ireland. In June 1766 Pococko 
was translated from Ossory to Elpkin, 
Bishop Gore being then promoted to Meath. 


Gore, however, declined to take out his 
patent, on account of the expense, and Po¬ 
cocke was in July translated to the biskoprio 
of Meath, In the demesne at Ardbraccan he 
planted the seeds of cedars of Lebanon, still 
standing. 

Pococke, at various periods of his life, 
made several tours in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Of these he wrote, and arranged 
for publication, full descriptive accounts, 
sometimes illustrated by his own drawings. 
These manuscripts have only been printed 
in recent years, or Pococke, rather than 
Thomas Pennant [q. v.], would have been 
reputed the first systematic explorer of com¬ 
paratively unknown regions of Great Britain. 
His tourB in England were made chiefly 
from 1760 to 1767 and in later years, ana 
the descriptions are simply written and ex¬ 
act in detail. He made an Irish tour in 
1762, the account of which is valuable as 
illustrating, the social condition of Ireland, 
especially in Connaught. Starting from 
Dublin, he went north to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, concerning which he published papers 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1748 
and 1763. lie visited Donegal, Erris, Achill, 
and Belmullet, travelling—as usual on his 
tours—on horseback, with outriders. He 
had previously made an Irish tour in 1749 
through Connaught, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, 
but the manuscript account has never been 
published. Pococke mado various observa¬ 
tions on tho natural history of Iroland, and 
a paper by him on ‘ Irish Antiquities ’ was 
printed in the * Archroologia,’ vol. ii, Hegave 
assistance to Mervyn Archdall [g. v.], hi? 
chaplain, when bishop of Ossory, m the pre¬ 
paration of his 1 Monasticon Hibornicum.’ 

Pococko visited Scotland in 1747 and 
1760, and in April 1760 started for a six 
months’ journey, during which he visited 
Iona and the Orkneys, Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness. He was made burgess of Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and other Scottish cities, and re¬ 
turned to London on 29 Oct. 1760. 

Pocooke died of apoplexy in September 
1766 at Oharleville near Tullamore, Ireland, 
while on a visitation. He was buried iu 
Bishop Montgomery’s tomb at Ardbraccan, 
and on the south side of the monument is a 
small slab with a memorial inscription. 
There is also a monument to him in the 
cathedral of St, Oanice, Kilkenny. A por¬ 
trait of Pococke in oils hangs in the board- 
room in Harcourt Street, Dublin, of the In¬ 
corporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools, and is reproduced in 
Kemp’s edition of Pococke’s ‘ Tours in Scot¬ 
land ’ (frontispiece). A full-length portrait 
of him in Turkish dress, by Liotard, was once 
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in the possession of Milles, dean of Exeter, 
Pococke is described by Rickard Cumber¬ 
land (Memoirs) as a man of solemn air,' of 
mildmanners, and primitive simplicity.’ In 
conversation be was remarkably reticent 
about liis travels. Mrs, Delany, whom Po- 
cocka entertained when archdeacon of Dub¬ 
lin, found her host and his entertainments 
dull. Bishop Forbes, however, speaks of kis 
geniality when on one of his Scottish tours. 
Pococke was a member of the Egyptian Club 
(NichoIiS, Lit. Anccd, v. 334) and of the 
Spalding Society, and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1741. 

Pococke’s collection of Greek, Roman, and 
English coins and medals was sold in London 
at auction by Langford on 27-28 May 1706. 
The ‘Sale Catalogue’ consists of 117 lots, in¬ 
cluding some ancient jewellery (priced copy in 
Department of Coins, Brit. Mus.) His col¬ 
lection of antiquities, and his minerals and 
fossils (partly collected in his Scottish travels), 
were sold by Langford on 6-G June 1706. 
By kis will Pococke left his properly (which 
consisted partly of an estate at Newtown, 
Hampshire) in trust to the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland for the purpose of endow¬ 
ing the weaving-school at Lintown ‘ for 
Papist boys who shall be from 12 to 10 years 
old ,, . said boys to be bred to the Protestant 
Religion, and to he apprenticed to the Society 
for seven years.’ His sister, Elizabeth Fo- 
cocko, had a life interest in his property. 
Pococke left his manuscripts to the British 
Museum. Some of these were handed over 
on 9 May 1766, hut several volumes were 
withheld and remained in private hands, 
The manuscript of the Scotch Iquts and two 
volumes of truvels in England were bought 
by the British Museum at tho salo of Dean 
Milles's library at Sotheby’s on 16 April 
1843 for 33/. Further volumes of travels 
through England were purchased by the mu¬ 
seum at the sale of Dawson Turner’s library 
in 1869. The original manuscript of the 
‘ Tour in Ireland in 1762 ’ is at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Among Pococke’s manuscripts 
in tho British Museum are the minutes 
and registers of the Philosophical Society 
at Dublin from 1683 to 1687 and in later 
yoars, with copies of the papers read, 
There are also manuscripts relating to his 
travels in Egypt (PniNOD iBBiniSI-IllLMY, 
Lit. of (Egypt, li. pp, 124,126). 

Pococke’s published writings are as fol¬ 
lows: 1. ‘A Description of the East and 
some other Countries,’ 2 vols. London, 1748- 
1746 fol„ with 178 platos. This is reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s ‘ General Collection of Voy¬ 
ages,’ vols, x. and xv. There is a French 


translation, 7 vols. Paris, 1772-8,12mo ; a 
German translation, Erlangen, 1761-5, 4to; 
and a Dutch translation, Utrecht, 1770-86. 
2, ' Inscriptionum imtiquarum Grwe. el 
Lat. liber. Acoedil Numismatum ... in 
/Egypto cusorum . . . Catalog 11 s, &o, By 
J. Milles and R, Pococke,’ [London], 1762, 
fol. 3. • Tours in Scotland, 1747,1760,1700,’ 
edited with biographical sketoh by D. W. 
Kemp, 1887 (Scottish History Society Pub¬ 
lications, vol. i.) 4. ‘Tiio lour of Dr. R, 
Pococke ... through Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness in 1700,’ ed. D. W. Kemp, 1888 ( Suther¬ 
land Association Papers). 6. 1 The Travels 
through England of Dr. R. Pococke,’ od, 
J. J. Cartwright, 1888, 4to (Camden Sac. 
new ser. xlii.) 3, ‘ Pococko’sTourin Ireland 
in 1762,’ ed. G. T. Stokos, Dublin, 1891, 
8vo, 

[Memoir in Nichols’s Lit. Aimed, ii. 167; Geor¬ 
gian Era, 18S t, iii. 18 f.; I 1 ester's Alumni Oxen.; 
Graves and Trim's Ilisl. of 81. Cunico, 1867, 
passim; introductions 1 0 tho editions ol' Pocoeko’s 
Travels, by D. W. IComp, J. J. Cartwright, ami 
G. T. Stokes; Bril. Mus, Cut. and authorities 
cilod above.] W, W. 

POE, LEONARD (d. 1631H), physician, 
whose family came originally, it is said, from 
the Rhenish Palatinate, was in 1690 in tho 
service of tho Earl of Essex. Essex, after 
many vain appeals to tho Oollogo of Phy¬ 
sicians, secured from that body on 13 July 
1696 a liconse onabling Toe lo practise medi¬ 
cine (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8tli Rep. pi. t, p, 228). 
Although he was thereby permitted to treat 
venereal, cutaneous, and calculous diseases, 
gout and simple tertian ague, in all oilier 
levers and in all severe diseasos lio was re¬ 
quired to call to his assistance a member of 
the college (Musx, Collouo of Physicians, i. 
149), On SO Juna 1508 ho was ordered to bo 
imprisoned and deprived of his lieonso, but 
soon made terms with tho college. Despite 
the suspicion with which tho profession re¬ 
garded him, hispracticB was largo in fashion¬ 
able society, and his reputation stood fairly 
high. On 11 Dec. 1000, at the suggestion of 
theEarls of Southampton, Northampton, and 
Salisbury, all restrictions on his license wuro 
removed. On 12 Jan. 1009 ho was mado 
ordinary physician of Lhe king’s household 
(State Papers, Dom, index lo warrant book, 
p, 77), and on 7 July the persistent inlluonco 
of his aristocratic patrons led to his election 
as fellow of tho College of Physicians (Hist. 
MS, Comm, ubi supra). IIo had a mandat 0 
on 22 July 1616 to be oroaled M.D., and ap¬ 
parently obtained the degree at Cambridge. 

In April. 1612 he was one of tho throo 
physicians in attendance on Lord-tronsuror 
Salisbury (State Papers, Do in, .Tamos T, lxviii. 
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104), and was present tit liU dentil on 24 May 
following {Hist. MSS. Comm. lOtli Rep. 
part iv. p. 161. On 6 June 1623 lie attended 
the death of Orlando Qibhona [q. v.], the 
musical comp iser, and mado the post-mortem 
(ib. Car. I, iii. 37). He died" on 4 April 1631, 
when Sir Edward Alston [q. v.] was elected 
a fellow in his place. Ills son Theophilus 
matriculated from Broadgate Hull, Oxford, 
1023-4, 6 Eeb., rot. IB, 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. iv. p. 10, 
8th Rep. pt.i. p.228,12th Ren, i. 188, 282,130; 
Manlc's Coll, of Phys.; Burke's Landed Gentry.] 

W. A. S. 

POER. [Soo also Poor and Powr.R,] 

POER, ROGER t.d (d. 1186), one of the 
conquerors of Ireland, belonged to a family 
which is said to have derived its irnmo from 
Poker, one of the ancient divisions of Brit¬ 
tany; other accounts rnnlco the name tho 
equivalent of Puer, or, still less probably, of 
Pauper. In the reign of Henry II, William 
lo Poer held lands in Oxfordshire, Hereford¬ 
shire, and Gloucestershire, and Robert le 
Poer in Oxfordshire (Pipe Polls, 18 Henry 
II. p. 32; Sweetmar, 1.41,129,132). Roger, 
Robert, William, and Simon lo Poer are all 
said to have taken part in the conquest of 
Ireland, Roger Poer is first mentioned us n 
handsome and noblo youth who took part in 
tho invasion of Ulster under John do Oourci 
q. v.] in 1177, and won distinction at Ike 
battle of Down. Afterwards he obtained 
lands in Ossory, and was governor of Leigklin 
under Hugh de Lacy, first lord of Meath [q, v.] 
Payment was made for his expenses ingoing 
to Ireland in 1186 (ib. i. 86). In the same year 
he was killed, with many of his followers, 
while fighting in Ossory (Gib. Oamur, A.r- 
pugnatio Hibemicct, ap. Op. iv. 341, SB4,387; 
Book ofllowth, pp. 81-4). Ho hod married 
a niece of Sir Amory do S. Laurence (ib.v. 88). 
There is a charier of his in the 1 Ohartulary of 
St. Mary, Dublin,’ i. 2C2. 

Robert lb Pobr (fl. 1100) wasouo of the 
marshals in tho court of Henry II. Ho ac¬ 
counts for lands in Yorkshire, 1106-7, and 
had charge of the forest of Galtris in that 
county in 1169 and 1172, He is mentioned 
in the royal service in 1171, and apparently 
accompanied Ilenry on his Irish expedition 
(Pipe Polls, Heury II. esp. 18, pp. 82, 66). 
In 1174 he was in charge of Brabanpon mer¬ 
cenaries who were being sent home from Eng¬ 
land (Erroif, Itinerary of Ilenry II, p. 188), 
In 1176 he was one of four knights sent info 
Ireland by the king, and was made oustos of 
Waterford, hie territory including all tho 
land between Waterford and the water of 
Lismore, and Ossory. Giraldus, who calls him 


a marcher lord, blames him as'tarn ignobilis, 
tarnstrenuitate carens’(Qp.iv.352-3). Pie 
was still in charge of Waterford in 1179 (ib. 
iv. 05 ; Swisbiman, i. 68). In 1188, when 
returning with Ralph Eraser from a pilgri¬ 
mage lo St. James of Compostelln, lie was 
seized by Count Raymond of Toulouse. 
Riohard, the future king, who was th en Co unt 
of Poitou, would pay no ransom for the 
knights, declaring tliat Raymond’s conduct 
in seizing pilgrims was an outrage. Philip 
Augustus ordered Raymond to surrender his 
prisoners, hut Raymond refused, and thus the 
ineidentlod to Richard's invasion of Toulouse 
in 1188 (Gesta Ilenrici, ii. 36). Robert 
occurs as witness to a charter in Ireland be¬ 
tween 1186 and 1194. Ileis said to have been 
an ancestor of the Doers, barons of Dunoyle, 
of the Poors, barons le Poer and Covoghmore, 
and of Eustace le Poer, viscount Baltinglas, 
in the time of Henry VHI. Ho may be the 
father of that Robort Poer who was one of 
tho great Irish nobles in 1221, and died before 
November 1228, having a son and heir, John 
le Poer (SwEnniAu, i. 1001,1635,2610,3014). 

Of other members of the family, William 
and Simon Ib Poer were brothers (Chart. St. 
Mary, (Dublin, i.4,21). William was governor 
of Waterford abouL 1180 (Gib. Oambr. iv. 
85i), and is mentioned as crossing to Ireland 
in 1184~S, and his name occurs as late as 1200 
(Swbetmae, i. 76, 129,132; Chart. St. Mary, 
i. 114,116,123,126). Roger, Robert, Wi'l- 
liara, and Simon rnny all havo bpen brothers. 
Ranulr lb Pobr ( d . 1182), who held land in 
Shropshire, and was killed by theAVelsh when 
slier ill'of Gloucestershire in 1182, may have 
beBn of an elder generation ( Gesta Ilenriei, i. 
SCI; TSniois, Itinerary ,p]>, 186,193). Walter 
lb Pobr (II, 1220) was another member of the 
family, who was omployed in various missions 
in Warwickshire and Worcestershire in 1216. 
lie was sheriff of Devonshire in 1222, and a 
collector of the fifteenth in Worcestershire in 
1220. In the last year he was ajustice itine¬ 
rant in Gloucestershire, aud in 1227 held the 
same post for the counties of Oxford, Here¬ 
ford, Stafford, and Salop (Pat. Polls, p. 128; 
Close Polls, i. 226,449, ii. 146,161,206). 

[Giraldus Cambrensis, Bxpugnntio Ilibernica 
in vol. iv. of the Rolls edit.; Gesta Henrioi, 
ascribed to Benedict Abbas; Book of Hovvtli in 
Calendar of the Carew MSS ; Ey ton’s Court aud 
Itinerary of Henry II; Pipe Rolls for Henry IJ 
(Pipe Rolls Soo.); Sweotmau’s Cal ndav of Docu¬ 
ments relating to Ireland, vol. i.; Foss’s Judges 
of England, ii. 446; G. E. C.’s Complete Peer¬ 
age, id. 258.] 0. L, K. 

POGSON, NORMAN ROBERT (1829- 
1891), astronomer, son of George Owen Tog- 
son of Nottingham, was born in that town 
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on 28 March 1829, Acting under tlio ach ice 
of Mr. ,T. R. Hind, foreign secretary of the 
RoyalAslronomical Society, Pogson, in 1847, 
at the age of eighteen, calculated the orbits 
of two comets. During the three following 
years sevoral other comets and the recently 

discovevedminorplanetlTis,claimedhisatten- 

tion. This led to his appointment as anassis- 
tantat the South Villa Observatory, London. 
After a short stay there he obtained the post 
of assistant attlieRadoliife Observatory, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1862, and it was here that he began 
his course of discoveries, which soon made 
himknownos a first-class observer. WhiLeat 
Oxford, between 1860 and 1867, he discovered 
four minor planets: Amphitrite, 2 March 
1864; Isis, 23 May I860; Ariadne, 16 April 
1867; Hestia, 16 Ang. 1867. For the dis¬ 
covery of Isis he was awarded the Lalande 
medal of the French Academy. 

Much of his lime at Oxford was devoted 
to variable stars, but the archives of thu Rad- 
eliffe Observatory between 1852 and 1868 
show that the more ordinary work was in 
no way neglected. In 1864he assisted at the 
famous experimentsfor determining the mean 
density of the earth, conducted by Sir George 
Airy, the astronomer-royal at the Barton 
Colliery. Airy accorded him his hearty 
thanks, and remained his cordial friend 
through life. 

In 1869 Pogson was appointed director of 
the Hartwell Observatory belonging to John 
Lee (1783-1866) [q. v.J There his time was 
spent in the study of yariable and double 
stars, the search for asteroids, and the forma¬ 
tion of star charts. During the two years he 
remained at Hartwell the ‘ Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Sooiaty ’ for 1800- 
1800 contain fourteen papers from his pen 
regarding variable stars and minor planets, 
while he communicated several papers to the 
British Association, and made some valuable 
contributions to the ‘ Speculum Hartwellia- 
num.’ In October 1860 he was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for In¬ 
dia, government astronomer at Madras, Sir 
John Herschel wrote at this time of his‘ con¬ 
spicuous zeal, devotion to and great success 
in the soienca of astronomy ; ’ and 0. Piazzi 
Smyth bore testimony to his ‘unwearied 
diligence, enthusiastic zeal, and signal suc¬ 
cess.’ 

Pogson reached Madras early in 1861, full 
of high hopes as to the work he would ac¬ 
complish. He soon discovered another minor 
planetj which he named Asia, as boing tho 
first discovered by an observer in that con¬ 
tinent. Between 1861 and 1868 he discovered 
no less than five minor planets, and seven 
variable stars were added to his list of dis¬ 


coveries between 1802 and 18015, and on 
eighth in 1877. The chief work carried on 
by Pogson at tho Madras Observatory was 
twofold: first, the preparation of a star cata¬ 
logue, for which 61,101 observations wore 
made between 1862 and 1887; socondly, the 
formation of a variable star atlas, begun at 
Oxford in 1863, and carried on with remark¬ 
able perseverance. Tho catalogues, which 
were to accompany tho atlas, contained i he 
positions of upwards of sixty thousand stars, 
observed ontirelyby Pogson liimself. Un¬ 
happily they are still unpublished. Pogson 
observed the total eclipse of tho sun on 
18 Aug. 1808 at Masulipatam, and was the 
first to observe tho bright lino spectrum of 
the Oorona. 

EEo remained for thirty yonva government 
astronomer at Madras and, during tho whole 
of that time lie took no leave. Ilis dovo- 
tion to his science and his auxioty to publish 
his works induced him to romain so long 
that his health at last failed, and ho died at 
his post in Juno 1801 inhia sixty-third year. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and tho Indian government nomi¬ 
nal ed him a companion of tho Indian JOmpiro. 

Pogson’s chief interest as an astronomer 
lay in observations with tho oquatoroal and 
meridian circle, and in the use of theso in¬ 
struments ho had fow equals As an obsorvov 
only one or two contemporaries could equal 
him. In all, he discovered nino minor planets 
between the orbits of Mars and if uniter, and 
twenty-one new variable stars. Ilo had an 
exhaustive knowledge of the literature of 
his subjoct. 

Ilis tot wife, whom ho married in 1849 
at the early ago of twenty, was Eliznboth 
Ambrose, who died in 1860, loaving a large 
family. On 26 Oct. 1883 ho married Edith 
Louisa Slopford, daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Charles W Sibley of the 04th regi¬ 
ment, and by her bad throe children, one of 
whom died in infancy. 

[Royal Astronomical Society's Tmvaiotions, 
1891; private information.] II. M. V. 

POINGDESTRE, JEAN (1000-1091), 
writer on the laws and history of Jersey, 
born in the parish of St. Saviour in the island 
of Jorsey, and baptised on 10 April 1009, was 
the eldest son of Edward Poingdestre,by liis 
second wife, Pauline Ahior. lie was among 
the first to obtain one of tho scholarships 
founded at Oxford by Oharlos I on behalf of 
Jersey student s, and in 1636 was olectod a fol¬ 
low of ExetorOollego, Oxford. lie was always 
considered an accomplishod classical scholar, 
and held the fellowship till 1648, when he 
was ejected by the parliamentary party. 
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Meanwhile he received an appointment 
under Lord Dighy, and on the outbreak of 
the civil wars returned to Jersey, whero he 
took part, under Sir George do Oarteret, in 
the defence of Elizabeth Castle against the 
parliamentarians, After the capitulation of 
this fortress in 1061 he went into voluntary 
exile until tho Itestoration. In January 
10C8-9 the bailiil' of Jersey nominated him 
his lieutenant, and he also became jurat. 
In 1070, however, he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment of lioutenant-bailiff in deference to 
complaints which were made of tho uncon¬ 
stitutional way in. which he had been ap¬ 
pointed jurat, but he retained this latter 
post until his death. During the last years 
of his life he occupied himself chiefly in 
preparing various works relating to the 
history and laws of Jersay. lie died in 
1691. 

Poingdeslre's history of Jersey (‘Cmsarea, 
or a Discourse of the Island of Jersey’), 
written in 1682, and presented by the author 
to James TI, is one of tho most accurate 
works on the island, and forms the basis of 
all that is trustworthy in Falle's ‘ History of 
Jorsey.’ But it is as a commentator on the 
laws and customs of Jorsey that Poing- 
dcslre deserves chief commendation; and his 
works on this subject are superior to those 
of Philip La Goyt [q. v.] In so far as they 
relate to tlio law on real property his ‘ Oom- 
montaircs but l’Ancienno Coutume do Nor¬ 
mandie,' and ‘Oominentaires sur la Cofitume 
Rfiformfie de Normandie,’ are of the highest 
authority. In 1686 Poingdestro was nomi¬ 
nated one of the committee commissioned to 
draw up an abstract of the charters granted 
by various monarohs to the inhabitants of 
Jorsey, and this work, known as 1 Les Pri¬ 
vileges do l'llo,’ is still extant in manu¬ 
script . 

[Aider's Tableaux Uistoriques de la Civilisa¬ 
tion i. Jersey, p. 842; Lo Q-oyt’s Works, Profiles 
and vol i v. p. 65 elso MS,; Pall e’s Hist, of Jerney 
(Duroll's cd.), p. 270; La Croix’s Los Etats, p. 
88; Payuo’s Armor in 1 of Jorsey; Oommiasionors’ 
Report" Jersey, 1880; prefeco to ‘ Caesarea,’ 
Socidtd Jeraiaise, 1889.] P. L. M, 

POINS. [See Pothtz,] 

POINTER, JOHN (1668-1754), anti- 
unary, born at Alkerton, Oxfordshire, on 
19 May 1868, olaimed to be deseondod from 
Sir ’William Pointer of Whitchurch, Hamp¬ 
shire. Ilia father, also called John, was 
rector of Alkerton from 1608 till liis death in 
1710, and his mother was Elizabeth ( d . 3709), 
daughter of John Ilobol, a London merchant, 
lie was educated first at Banbury grammar 
school, and then at Preston school, North- 

vol, xvi. 


amptonshire, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 24 Jan. 1086-7. He 
graduated B.A. 1091, and M.A. 1694. 

Pointer took holy orders, being ordained 
deacon on 24 Deo. 1093, and priest on 23 Sept. 
1694, and from 1693 until ho resigned the 
office in 1722 he was ohaplain to his college. 
Ho was instituted in September 1694 to the 
rectory of Slapton, Northamptonshire, which 
he retained for his life. He was lord of the 
manor of Keresley in ‘Warwickshire, and in 
December 1722 he came into other property 
in the parish, He died on 10 Jan. 1764 in 
the house of his niece, Mrs. Bradborne of 
Chesterton in Worfleld, Shropshire, and was 
buried in the chancel of Worfleld parish 
church on 19 Jan. A tablet, now m the 
north aisle, was erected to his memory. 

Pointer was author of: 1. ‘ An Account 
of a Roman pavement lately found at Stuns- 
fieltl, Oxfordshire,’ 1713; dedicated to Dr, 
Holland, warden of Merton College. When 
it was censured as ‘a mean performance,’ 
Pointer vindicated it in an advertisement 
containing laudatory references to it from 
Bishop White Konnett, Dr. Musgmve, and 
others. 2. ‘ Chronological History of Eng¬ 
land,’ 1714, 2 vols. Very complete in de¬ 
scription of events occurring after 1600. It 
was intended that the narrative should end 
with the peace of Utrecht, and it was all 
printed, but the second volume was not pub¬ 
lished until after the death of Queon Anne, 
when the history was brought down to her 
death, although the index only ran to the 
earlier date. Six supplements, each con¬ 
taining the incidents of a year, and the last 
two with the name of 1 Mr. Broclcwel ’ on 
the title-page, caraod it on to the close 
of July 1720. For his share in thiB com- 
ilation Pointer reoeived from Lintot, on 
4 Dec. 1713, the sum of 104.16s. (Nicirois, 
Idt. Anecdotes, viii. 299). 3. 1 Miscellanea 
in usum juventutis Academic®,’ 1718. It 
contained the okaraetors, chronology, and a 
catalogue of the classio authors with in¬ 
structions for reading them, pagan mytho¬ 
logy, Latin exercises, and the corrections of 
palpable mistakes by English historians. 
4, 1 A Rational Account of the Weather/ 
1728; 2nd ed, corrected and much enlarged, 
1788. It was pointed out in the 1 Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine,’ 1748 (pp. 266-6), that this 
volume supplied the groundwork of 1 The 
Shepherd of Banburys Rules to judge of 
the Weather, by John Claridge, shepherd.’ 
6. ‘ Brit annia Romana, or Roman antiquities 
in Britain, viz., coins, camps, and public 
roods/1724. 0. 1 Britannia Tnumphans,pr an 
Historical Account of some ofthe most signal 
Naval Victories obtainod by the English over 
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the Spaniards/ 1748. 7. ' Oxoniensis Aca¬ 
demia, or the Antiquities and Curiosities of 
the University of Oxford/ 1740; the manu¬ 
script is in Rawlinson MS. B. No. 405, at 
the Bodleian Library. It contains much 
curious detail on the history of the several 
colleges. Two gifts by him to the Bodleian 
Library are set out on page 148 (of. Maoray, 
Annals of Bodl. Libr. 2nd edit. pp. 222-8) 
[see BuciKimt, Buntamut]. 

J. 13. T. Lovodayf who communicate! portions 
from them to NuteB and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
32G, 866. An extract from an old manuscript 
history of his family and connections, taken by 
himself from wills and other documents, was 
inserted in that peiiodicnl (6th ser. x. 622) by 
Mr. John Hamorton Crump of Malvern Wells, 
and was subsequently printed in extenso in the 
Genealogist (iii. 101-7,232-40). Particulars of 
his life were given by Pointer to Dr. Richard 
RawlinBon, and are now at the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson MSS. J. 4lo, 1, fol. 274, and J. fob 1, 
fol. 224. See also Foal er’s Alum ni Oxon.; Baker's 
Northamptonshire, ii. 102; Coxo’a Catalogue 
MSS. in CollegiiB Oxon.; information from the 
Ilev. E. P. Nicholas of Worfleld.] W. P. O. 

POINTER, WILLIAM (fl, 1024), poet. 
[See Kidldy.] 

POITIERS, PniLIP or (d. 1208 P), 
bishop of Durham. [See Philip.] 

POKERIDGE, RIOIIARD (1090 P- 
1769), inventor of the musical glasses. [See 
Pockbtch.] 

POL (d. 678), Saint. [See Paul.] 

POLAOK, JOEL SAMUEL (1807- 
1882), trader, and author of works on New 
Zealand, was horn in London of Jewish 
parents on 28 March 1807. In early life he 
appears to have travelled both in Europe 
and America, to have done some work as 
an artist, and to have served under the wav 
office in Africa in the commissariat and ord¬ 
nance departments. In 1881 lie emigrated 
to New Zealand, and, after living for a year 
at Hokiangn, moved to the Bay of Islands, 
a settlement still in its infancy. There he 
opened a ship-chandler's store in connection 
with a broker's business at Sydney. He paid 
long visits to Sydney, for four or five months 
at a time, and travelled much about New Zea¬ 
land. He learned the Maori language, gained 
the confidence of the natives, and purchased 
about eleven hundred acres of laud. In May 
1887 he returned to London. Next year he 
was a prominont witness before the select 
committee of the House of Lords on New 
Zealand. But his veracity being impugned 
by a writer in the ‘ Times/ Polaclc brought 


an action against the ‘ Times/ and on 
2 July 1839 secured a verdict, with 100i. 
damages. 

In 1888 Polack published 'New Zoaland : 
a Narrative of Travels and Adventures.’ It 
gained the notice of Robert Montgomery 
Martin [q, v,], editor of the ‘ Colonial Maga¬ 
zine/ who in 1888 proposed him as a member 
of the newly formed Colonial Society of Lon¬ 
don. A second and more ambitious work by 
Polack, ‘ Manners and OuBtoniB of the Now 
Zealanders/ was published in London in 
1840 (2 vols.) This look furnishes one of 
the earliest accounts of the natives of Now 
Zealand, and displays considerable erudition 
and capacity for observation; the illustra¬ 
tions were drawn by tlio author. 

Polack lived for a time with a sistor in 
Piccadilly, but eventually wont to the United 
States, and settled in San Francisco, whore 
he married the widow of William Hart, who 
hod also been a settlor in New Zealand, 
no died in San Francisco on 17 April 
1882. 

[Polaek’s ovidoneo boforo solocfc commil.too of 
House of LordB on New Zealand, 1838; prefaces 
of Folack’e workb; Times, 2 July 1839, roportof 
Polack v. Lawson; in formation obtiiinod through 
the agent-general for New Zoalund.J O. A. 11. 

FOLDING, JOHN BEDF, (1704-1877), 
first Roman catholic archbishop of Sydney, 
was born in Liverpool on 18 Nov. J 791. Loft 
an orphan early, lio was adopted by his re¬ 
lative, Dr. Brewer, president of the English 
Benedictines. Ho was soul n t cloven wars old 
to be oducatod at Acton Burnell, tlio liead- 
uarters of the Benedictines. On JO July 
810 ho joined tlio Dcnediofiuo order, liocamo 
a priest in Muvoh 1819, and was at once ap¬ 
pointed tut or at St. Gregory’s College, 1 )own- 
sido ; in Ireland. Many of his pupils were 
distinguished in lator lifo. In liis devotion 
tothe workPoldingdeclined tlio seoof Madras 
in 1838. 

On tlio decision to erect the vicarial o-ajm- 
stolic of Australia into a bishopric, Folding 
was selectod for the ollics, and consecrated 
bishop of Jlioro-Cffisaroa on 29 Juno 1834. 
In September 1886 ho arrived in Sydney and 
devoted himself to tho organisation of tlio 
new diooose. In 1841 lie revisited England, 
and thonce went to Rome, whore lie was 
employed on a speoial mission to Malta, in ado 
a count of the lioly Roman orapiro, anil a 
bishop-assistant to tho papal throne. Ilo was 
appointed archbishop of Sydney on 10 April 

Polding’s return os an archbishop roused 
a storm among members of tho church of 
England in Australia,but his calm and con- 
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dilatory demeanour gradually disarmed op¬ 
position. 

In 1840-8, in 1854-6, and again in 1865- 
1806, Folding visited Europe to further the 
intereslsof his see and bring out new helpers, 
lie was constantly traversing the remotest 
parts of his diocese, which included Tas¬ 
mania, and won the admiration and devotion 
of clergy and laity. In 1871 he left for 
Europe to attend the oecumenical council, 
but his health broke down at Aden, and he 
returned to Sydney. lie diod on 10 March 
1877 at the Sacred Heart Presbytery, Dav- 
lingliurst, Sydney. 

[Melbourne Argus, 17 March 1877: TIoaton’s 
Australian Dictionary of Dates.] 0. A. H. 

POLE, ARTHUR (1531-1570 P), con¬ 
spirator, born in 1531, was the eldest son of 
Sir Geoffrey Pole [a. v.] and his wife Con¬ 
stance, daughter of Sir Jolm Pakonham. lie 
has been commonly confused with his uncle 
Arthur,probably secondson of Margaret Pole, 
countess of Salisbury [q. v.], and brother of 
Cardinal Pole, lie was educated under the 
care of Cionlian nervet, a friend of Thomas 
Lupset [q. v.], and of Geoffrey and Reginald 
To le. His father and his uncle the cardinal died 
within a few days of each other in November 
1658, and in December 1559 Arthur wrote, 
apparently to Cecil, complaining that his 
uncle had done nothing for him, and offering 
his services to Queen Elisabeth. This offor 
was not accepted, and Pole was soon en¬ 
tangled in 1 reasonable proceedings. Before 
the end of the year the attentions paid to 
Pole by the English catholics irritated Eliza¬ 
beth, and in September 1662 Da Quadra 
wrote to Philip that Pole was about to leave 
England on the pretext of religion , 1 but the 
truth is that he is going to try his fortune, 
and protend to tho crown.’ lie was persuaded 
that, as a descendant of Edward IV's brother, 
the DukeofGlarence, his claim to the English 
throne waB as good as that of Mary Quoen 
of Scots. Through ono Forteseue, who had 
inarriod his sister, ho proposed toDe Quadra 
to enter tho Spanish service, but tbo Spanish 
ambassador thought littlo of his capacity or 
his claims, and Pole next applied to the French 
ambassador, De Foix. Bub France was not 
likely to support a rival to Mary, and Polo 
agreed to forego his olaim to the erown on 
condition that he was created Duke of Cla¬ 
rence. It was wildly suggested that Mary 
might marry his younger brother Edmund 
(1641-1570 P). 

Arthur and Edmund wore encouraged m 
their project by the prediction of onePrestal, 
an astrologer, that Queen Elizabeth would 
die in 1563, and they plotted to raise a force 


in the Welsh marches to support Mary’B claim. 
They also applied to the Duke of Guise for aid. 
He apparently held out hopes to them, and 
they were on the point of taking shipfor France 
in October 1562 when they were arrested near 
the Tower. They were examined by the 
council, but no further steps were taken until 
after the meeting of parliament in the follow¬ 
ing January. On 26 Feb. 1362-3 they were 
found guilty of treason; but, in consideration 
of their youth and the futility of the plot, 
they were not executed. They were impri¬ 
soned in the Beauchamp Tower, Edmund in 
the upper, and Arthur in the lower room. 
They both carved inscriptions on the walls, 
which still remain. Edmund's is signed 
‘ AEt, 21 E. Poole, 1662,’ and Arthur’s ‘ A.D. 
1668^ Arthur Poole, /E suae 37, A. P.’ Both 
died in the Tower, probably in 1570. They 
were alive in January of that year, but 
both are omitted from their mother's will, 
dated 12 Aug. 1670, where Thomas, the second 
son, is described as the eldest. Fronde, on 
the authority of one of De Quadra’s letters, 
states that Arthur married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but no reference 
to this match is to be found in the peer¬ 
ages. 

[C.il. Of Papers preserved at Simancas, posaim | 
Oul State Papors,Doin. 1511-80, p. 145, For. 1.102 
No. 070, 1588 No. 41; Ilarl. MS. 421; Strypo'a 
Annuls, 1 . i. 610,555; Eecl.Mpm.ii.ii.87; 'Wood's 
Athante Oxon.i. 146; Hmdford’s Genealog. Hist. 
446; Dngdulo’a Baronage; Phillips’s Life of 
rdinal Pole; Bloxam’s Bog. Magdalon Coll, 
Oxford, iv. 152; Ailcin’s Court of Eliz. i. 351; 
HopwovthDixon'a Her Majesty's Tower, od. 1869, 
pp, 2, 241-4; Pike’s Hist, of Crime, ii. 37-9; 
Froudo aiulLingard’s Histories; SussexArchmol. 
Collections, xxi. 86-7; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
Bor. viii. 49.] A. F. P. 

POLE, Sik CHARLES MORIOE (1757- 
1880), admiral of the fleet, bom on 18 Jan. 
1757, was second son of Reginald Pole of 
Stoke Damerell in Devonshire, and great- 
grandson of Sir John Pole of Shuto, third 
baronet, and of his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Morice [q.v.] In January 1770 
he entered the Royal Academy in Portsmouth 
Dockyard,and two years later was appointed 
to tho Thames frigate, with Captain William 
Looker [q. v.l In December 1773 he was 
moved into the Salisbury, of 60 guns, going 
out to the East Indies with the broad pen¬ 
nant of Commodore Sir Edward Hughes 

S q. v.], by whom he was promoted on20 July 
777 to be lieutenant of the Seahorse, In the 
following year he was moved to tho liipon, 
carrying the broad pennant of Sir Edward 
Yernon [q, v,], and in her took part in the 
rencounter with M. Tronjoly on 9 Aug. He 

02 
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afterwards commanded a party of seamen 
landed for the siege of Pondicherry, and on 
the surrender of the place, on 17 Oct. 1778, 
was promoted to the command of the Cor¬ 
morant sloop, in which he returned to Eng¬ 
land with Vernon’s despatches. On22 March 
1779, ten days after his arrival, he was ad¬ 
vanced to post rank, and appointed to the 
Britannia, with Bear-admiral George Darby 

0 . v.] In July 1780 ho was moved into the 
usiar frigate, which he took out to North 
America, hut she was lost, hy the fault of 
the pilot, in endeavouring to pass through 
Hell Gate. Pole was fully acquitted by a 
court-martial, and was sent home with des¬ 
patches. lie was then appointed to the 
Sucoess, of 82 gune, and in March 1782 was 
sent out to Gibraltar, in charge of the 
Vernon store-ship. By the way, on the 10th, 
he fell in with the Spanish Santa Catalina, 
of 84 guns, said to have been the largest 
frigate then afloat. As sho had also a poop, 
she was at first supposed to he a ship or the 
line i it was only when Pole, determining at 
all risks to save the Vernon, gallantly closed 
with the Spaniard, that he discovered sho 
was only a frignte, though of considerably 
superior force. lie, however, engaged and, 
after two hours’ close action, captured her. 
lie had partly refitted her, in the hope of 
taking her in, when, on ihe 18th, a squadron 
of ships of war came in sight, and sooner 
than let her fall into the enemy’s hands he 
set her on Are. When too late it was found 
that the strange sail were English. During 
the peace Pole commanded the Crown guard- 
ship for three years. In 1788 he was ap¬ 
pointed groom of the bedchamber to the 
Duke of Clarence. In the Spanish armament 
of 1700 ha commanded tho Melampus fri¬ 
gate, stationed off Brest to report any move¬ 
ment of the French ships ; in 1791 he was 
moved. to the Illustrious of 74 guns, and 
again, in 1793, to the Colossus, in which ho 
went out to the Mediterranean, and was pre¬ 
sent at the occupation of Toulon, under the 
command of Lord Hood. In 1794 the Co¬ 
lossus returned to England, and joined the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe. 

On 1 June 1795 Pole was promoted to he 
rear-admiral, and in November, in the Co¬ 
lossus, sailed for the West Indies as second 
in command, under Sir Hugh doherry 
Christian [q. v.], with whom ha returned to 
England in October 1796, In March 1797 
he was appointed first captain of the Royal 
George, or, as it would now bo called, captain 
of the fleet, with Lord Bridporl [see Hood, 
Alexander, Viscount BniDroETj. In 1790, 
with his flag in the Royal George, he com¬ 
manded a squadron detached against some 


Spanish ships in Bosque roads, which wore 
found to he too far in under the batteries of 
the Isle of Aix to be attaekod with advan¬ 
tage. In the following year hu wont out to 
Newfoundland os commander-in-chief, re¬ 
turning on his promotion to the rank of vice- 
admiral, on 1 Jan. 1801. In the following 
June he relieved Lord Nelson in command of 
the fleet in the Baltic. The work had, how- 
over, been practically finished before his 
arrival, and little remained for him to do 
except to bring the fleet homo. On 12 Sept, 
he was created a baronet. Ho was then sent, 
in command off Cadiz, wlipre ho remained 
till the peace. In 1802 he was returned to 
parliament as member for Nowai’k, and en¬ 
tered zealously on his duties, lie wasrnado 
an admiral in (ho Trafalgar promotion of 
9 Nov. 1805, tat had no further service 
afloat. From 1808 to 1800 he was chairman 
of tho commission on naval abuses [seo 
Dundas, IlnNxtr, first Viscount Mnr/raT.uJ, 
and in 1800 became one of tho lords of tho 
admiralty. From 1808 to 1818 ho wasM.P. 
for Plymouth, taking an active interest in 
ail measures connected with naval admini¬ 
stration, and speaking with tho freedom of a 
man independent of party. On 20 Feb. 1818 
he was nominated a G.O.B. On tho acces¬ 
sion of William IV ho was appointed master 
of the robes, and was promoted to be ad¬ 
miral of tho fleet on 22 .1 nly 1830. IIo died 
at Denham Abbey, Hertfordshire, on 0 Sept, 
1830. 

Pole married, in 1792, Henrietta, third 
daughter of John Goddard, a llottordum 
merchant, of Woodford llall, Essex, and 
niece of ‘the rich Mr. Hope of Rotterdam;' 
hut, dying without male issuo, tho baronoioy 
becamo extinct. ITis portrait by Boeohoy 
has bean engraved. 

[Marshall's Royal Naval Biogr. i. 80 ; Naval 
Chronicle (with a portrait aftor Norlhco(o), xxl. 
2S6; Haifa's Naval Biogr. ii, 129; Panthoon of 
tho Aga, ii. 168; Foster's Baronotago, s.n. Polo of 
Shute. There aro many casual notions, of him in 
Nicolas's Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson 
(boo index).] J. K. L. 

POLE, DAVID (d. 1508),bishop ofl'oter- 
borough, appears as a fullnw of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, in 1520, Ho devoted him¬ 
self to civil law. and graduated B Oau.L, on 
2 July 1520 and D.Can.L. on 17 Feb. 1527- 
1528. In 1629 he becamo an advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons. He was connoctodwith 
the diocese of Lichflold, wlioro ho hold many 
preferments, first undor Bishop Geoffrey 
Blyth, and then undor Bishop Rowland Loo. 
lie was made prebendary of Tachbrook in 
Lichfield Cathedral on 11 April 1081, arch- 
dpacon of Salop in April 1530, and arch- 
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deacon of Derby on 8 Jan. 1612-3. He had 
reviously receu od the high appointment of 
ean of the arches and vicar-general of the 
archbishop of Canterbury on 14 Nov. 1540. 
A conscientious adherent of the Homan ca¬ 
tholic faith, lie occupied several positions of 
importance during Mary’s reign. In her -first 
year he acted as vicar-general of the bishop 
of Lichfield (Richard Sampson) and commis¬ 
sioner for the deprivation of married priests 
(Stbxfd, Memorials, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 168), and 
in his capacity of archdeacon he sat on the 
commission for the deprivation of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, and the restoration of 
Bonner and other deprived bishops (ib. p. 36). 
He stood high hi the favour of Cardinal 
Pole, said to be a relative, -who appointed 
him his vicar-general (ib, p. 476). During 
the vacancy of the see of Lichfield on Bishop 
Sampson’s death in 1664, he was appointed 
commissary for the diocese. In the early 
art of the same year he took part in the con- 
enmation of nooyer and Taylor (ib. pp. 288, 
200). On 25 April 1666 he was appointed 
on the commission to inquire afteT heretics, 
and to proceed against them. On the death 
of John Chambers, the first bishop of the 
newly formed diocese of Peterborough, the 
queen sont letters commondatory to Paul IV 
in Pole's favour. lie was consecrated at 
Ohiawiclt on 16 Aug. 1667 by Nicholas Heath 
[q. v.], archbishop of York. Hardly a month 
elapsed before he proved his zeal against heresy 
bysanctioning the martyrdom of JohnKurde, 
a proteBtant shoemaker of Systoii, who was 
burnt at Northampton on SOSept. 1667 (Foxn, 
Acta and. Monuments, iii. 71). The death of 
Mary caused a complete change iu his position. 
He woe regarded with well-deserved respeot 
by Elizabeth, who put him in the first abortive 
commission for the consecration of Parker as 
archbishop, 9 Sept. 1659 (Stbypb, Parker, 
i. 106). In the same year he, with Bonner 
aud two othor prelates, signed Archbishop 
Heath’s letter of remonstrance to Elizabeth, 
begging her to return to the catholic faith 
(Sthypb, Annals, vol. i. pt. i. p. 217). His 
refusal, in common with his brothor bishops, 
to take the oath under the act of supremacy 
was followed by his deprivation j hut he was 
treated with great leniency by the queen as 
'an ancient and grave person and very quiet 
subject,’ and was allowed to live on parole 
in London or the suburbs, having no ‘ other 
gaoler than his own promise ’ (Eullee, 
Church Hist, iv. 281). He was' courteously 
treated by all parsons among whom he lived, 
and at last ’ died ‘ on one of his farms in a 
good old age,’ in May or 3 uno 1668 (Hbylyn, 
Hist, of Reformation, anno 1669 j Stryfd, 
Annals, vol. i. pt, i. pp. 214,411). His pro¬ 


perty he left to his friends, with the excep¬ 
tion of his books on law and theology, which 
he bequeathed to his college, All Souls’. 

[Wood’s Athente, ii 801, Fasti, i. 74, 77,78 , 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500—1714; Strypo, Me¬ 
morials, voi. iii. pt. i. pp 86,168,288, 290, 473, 
476-7,pt.ii.p. 28, Annals, vol. i.pt. i.pp. 206,214, 
217, 411, pt. ii. p. 2G, Cranmer, i. 459, Parker, i. 
106; JAnsdowno MS, 980 f. 283; Gnnton’s His¬ 
tory ot Peterborough, pp. 69,70; Coote’s Civilians, 
p. 26; Dixon's Church History, iv. 48,608,706.j 

E. V. 

POLE, EDMUND de la, Eabl op Suf¬ 
folk (1472 P-1613), was the second son of 
John do la Pole, second duke of Suffolk [q.v.L 
by his wife Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 
About 1481 Edward sent him to Oxford, 
mainly to hear a divinity lecture he had 
lat ely founded. The university wrote two 
fulsome letters to the king, thanking him for 
the favour he had done them in sending 
thither a lad whose precocity, they declared, 
seemed to have something of inBpiration in it. 
Tho family owed much to Iliohard III, who 
made Edmund a knight of the Bath at his 
coronation on 4 July 1483 (Holinsiied, iii. 
733). He, with his father, was also pre¬ 
sent at the coronation of Elizabeth, queen 
of Henry VII, on 26 Nov. 1487 (Lei,and, 
Collectanea, iv. 229, 230, ed. 1770), and was 
frequently at court during tho next two 
yeare. 

In 1491 his father diod. Edmund, the 
eldest surviving son, had not attained his 
majority, and was the king’s ward (Rolls of 
Pari. vi. 477). He ought still to have suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s title, but, his inheri¬ 
tance being seriously diminished by the act of 
attainder against his late brother [see Pole, 
John de la, Eabl of Lincoln, 1464 P-1487], 
he ngreed with the king by indenture, dated 
20 Neb, 1493 (presumably the date at which, 
he came of age), to forego the title of duke 
and content himself with that of Earl of 
Suffolk on the king restoring to him a por¬ 
tion of tho forfeited property—not indeed as 
a gift, but in exchange for a sum of 6,000 1. 
to he paid by yearly instalments of 2007. 
during liis mother’s life aud of 4007. after 
hor death. This arrangement was ratified in 
tho parliament of Ootober 1495 (Rolls of 
Pari, vi. 474-7). Henry’s skill at driving a 
hard bargain was never more apparent. But 
in the parliamentary confirmation of the in¬ 
denture ho showed himself gracious enough 
to restore to the impoverished nobleman his 
‘ chief place ’ in the city of London, in the 
parish of St. Laurence Pultney, which by 
the agreement itself the earl had conceded 
to tho king (ib. p. 478). 

In October 1492 Suffolk was at the siege 
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of Boulogne ( Chronicle of Calais, p. 2). On 
9 Nov. 149-1 ha was this leading challenger 
at Westminster in the tournament at the 
creation of Prince Henry as Duke of York, 
and was presented on the second day with 
1 a ring of gold with a diamond ’ as a prize. 
In 1496, on Michaelmas day, ha received 
the king, who was on his way from "Wood- 
stock to Windsor, at his seat at Ewelmfl 
(Kicerpta Ilistorica, p. 106). The par¬ 
liament which confirmed his agreement with 
the king assembled in the following month, 
and he was one of the lords appointed triers 
of petitions from Gascony and foreign ports 
(Halls of Pari. yi. 468). It was probably in 
1496 that he was made a knight of the Garter 
in the room of Jasper, duke of Bedford, who 
died in December 1495 (Belt/., Memorials 
of the Garter, p. clxix). In February 1496 
he took part in a ‘ disguising' before the 
king (Excerpta Ilistorica, p. 107). In the same 
month he was one of a nunihor of English 
noblemen who stood sureties to the Arch¬ 
duke Philip for the observance of the new 
treaties with Burgundy (Erunit, xii. 6S8, 
1st edit.) On 22 Juno he led a company 
against the Cornish rebels at Blackhcatli. 

In Michaelmas term, 1498, he was in¬ 
dicted in the king’s bench for murder. It 
appears that he had killed a man in a pas¬ 
sion; and though he received the king’s 
pardon, he is said to have resented the fact 
that he, a prince of royal blood, should have 
been arraigned for tha crime. In April 1499, 
however, ho attended a chapter of tha Gar¬ 
ter at Windsor (Anbtis, Register, ii. 288). 
But in July, or the very beginning of August, 
he fled the kingdom, first taking refuge at 
Guisnes, near Calais, where Sir James Tyrell, 
captain of (he caetlo, liad friendly confer¬ 
ences with him, and afterwards going on to 
St. Omen Henry, much alarmed at liis de¬ 
parture, issued on 20 Aug. strict orders 
against persons leaving the lungdom without 
a license (Letters and Papers, in 877 \Paston 
Letters, iii. 178, ed. Gairdner). lie also 
instructed Sir Bichard Guildford [q.v.] and 
Bichard Hatton, the former of whom was 
going on a mission to the archduke, to use 
all possible persuasions to induce Suffolk to 
return. Henry’s ombussadois persuaded the 
archduke to order Suffolk out of his domi¬ 
nions; but the captain of St. Orner, who 
wus charged to convey the order, delayed 
the intimation of it, much to his master’s 
satisfaction. Guildford had instructions to 
bring Suffolk back by force if persuasion 
failed. Suffolk wisely preferred to return 
voluntarily, and was again taken into favour. 
He was, however, by no means satisfied ns to 
the king’s intentions; and the j udicial murder 


of the Earl of Warwick, which happened 
immediately after, did not reassure bun. J t 
seemed as if the house of York were to bo 
extirpated to secure the Tudor throne. 

On 6 May 1600, however, he witnessed at 
Canterbury the king’s confirmation of the 
treaty for the marriage of Prince Arthur 
with Catherine of Arragon (Rvium, xii. 
763, 1st edit.), and six dayslaterhofollowed 
the king to Calais to the meeting with the 
Archduke Philip. He ret anted to England, 
but having heard that tho Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, who had an old grudge against 
Ilenry VII, would gladly help) one of tho 
blood of Edward IV to gain tho English 
throne, he in August 1601 ropairod to Maxi¬ 
milian in tho Tyrol. The emperor at first 
gave him no encouragemont. Aft or remain¬ 
ing six works at Tmal, Suffolk received a 
message, promising him tho aid of three to 
five 1 housand men for a period of one, t wo, 
or three mouths if necessary. Leaving his 
steward Killing worth to arrange detoils with 
Maximilian, he repaired to Aix-ht-Ohnpello 
with lettors from tho omperor in his favour 
to tho council of that t own. Aft or Mnlfolk’s 
departure Maximilian raised difficulties in 
performing his promise. But Suffolk was at 
length, informed that Maximilian had per¬ 
suaded tho Count of Ilardoelt to lend Suffolk 
twenty thousand guidon. Tho count was to 
bo repaid double that sum, and his son was 
to go with Suffolk into England. 

On 7 Nov. 1601 Suffolk, Sir Hubert Guv- 
zon—who seems first to have suggested tho 
project to the omporor—and five olhor per¬ 
sons wars publicly 1 accursed ’ at Paul’s 
Cross as traitors. Afterwards on the first 
Sunday of Lent (18 Fob.) 1602, Suffolk’s 
brother, Lord William do la Polo, with 
Lord william Courtnoy, Sir James 'J’yroll, 
and other Yorkist Month, were thrown into 
vison. Of those, Tyrell and Sir John Wynd- 
am suffered as traitors in May following; 
hut the two Lord Williams, whoso Yorkist 
blood and connection wero alone suspicious, 
were only kept in confinement till tho ac¬ 
cession of Houry VIII. Suffolk himself was 
outlawed at Ipswich on 20 Doc. 1002. 

ne woe also disappointed in the hope of 
holp from his foreign friends, llis remon¬ 
strances addressed to tho omperor from Aix 
were in vain, and on 28 July 1502 Maximilian 
signed a treaty at Augsburg, pledging him¬ 
self in return for 10,0007 not to succour any 
English rebels, even though they olaimod tho 
dignity of dukuB (for Suffolk lmil vosumod his 
forfeited rank in the poorngo) (Jtmun, xiii. 
0, 22-7, 1st edit.) Nevortholoss, Suffolk 
was suffered to remain at Aix unmolested. 
But on 12 Feb. 1608 Maximilian took, at 
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tli8 English king’s request, an oath to obten's 
the treaties, ana gave a reluctant promise to 
expel Suflolk from Aix by proclamation, He 
merely wrote, however, to the burgomaster 
and town council that, as he had sent the un¬ 
happy nobleman thither, and was forbidden 
by nis treaty with England to grant him 
further aid, he had arranged to pay them three 
thousand Rhenish florins, to enable him to 
quit the town free of debt. But it does not 
appear that Maximilian kept his word, for 
Suflolk remained at Aix, still in debt, for 
several months after. 

In January 1601 he was attainted by the 
English parliament (Soils of Pari. vi. 646 
seq.), along with his brothers 'William and 
Richard [q. v.],and a number of his adherents, 
llis situation seemed hopeless. Strangely 
illiterate letters during the next few years 
reflect hie wretchedness, and form a most 
astounding commentary on that erudition 
with which he was credited by his univer¬ 
sity when a hoy. Just before Easter 1604 he 
managed to quit Aix by leaving his brother 
Richard behind him as a hostage. lie had 
arranged to join George, duke of Saxony, 
governor of Friesland, but on entering Gelder- 
land lie was seised and thrown into the castle 
of Ilattem, in spite of a safe-conduct the 
Duke of Gueldres had sent him. The duke 
is believed to have obtained money from 
Henry VII to keep the prisoner safe, and 
refused the demand of his overlord, Philip, 
king of Castile, to deliver him. But in July 
1605 Philip's ablo captain, Paul von Lichten- 
stoiu, obtained possession of Hattom, with 
the prisoner in it. Much negotiation between 
Philip and the Duke of GuBldreB followed, 
and during the course of it Suffolk was tem¬ 
porarily handed hack to the duke j hut in 
October Philip again obtained possession of 
the prisoner, and shut him up in the castle 
of Namur. 

On 24 Jan. 1606 Suffolk gave a curious 
commission to two of his servants to treat 
with Hemy VH for an adjustmont of the 
differeucee between them, with a set of spe¬ 
cific instructions as to the terms. He de¬ 
manded Henry's aid, if necessary, for his 
delivery out or Philip’s hands. In ilie same 
month Philip visited Henry at Windsor, and 
consented to surrender the unhappy fugitive. 
At the end of March Suffolk was conveyed 
through London (Ln Oiat, Negotiations, i. 
114), and committed to the Tower. 

Ilonry gave Philip a written promise to 
spare his life (Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 
vol. i. No, 466)^ and the rumour that he 
recommended his son and sucoessor to put 
Suffolk _ to death is probably a scandal 
(Mtmmrca da Du Bellay, liyro i.) But at 
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Henry VHl’s accession he u as excepted from 
the general pardon, and in 1618, when Ins 
brother Richard had taken up aims in the 
service of France, with whom England was 
then at war, he was sent to the block, ap¬ 
parently without any further proceedings 
against him. A contemporary Spanish writer 
suggests (PniDE Maeixr, Epp. No. 624) that 
he had given fresh offence by writing to urge 
his brotherto promote a rebellion inEngland. 
But as a prisoner in the Tower he had little 
opportunity of doing so, unless it were pur¬ 
posely afforded him (of. Calendar, Vonetiau, 
vol. ii. No. 248). 

Pole married Margaret, a daughter of 
Richard', lord Scrope, and by her he had u 
daughter named Anne, who became a nuu 
at the Minories without Aldgute. He left 
no male issue. 

[Polydori Vergilii Historia Angliea; H.i11'b 
Chronicle; Tatyana Chronicle, Dagdale’s 
Baronage; Saudford’a Genealogical History; 
Wood’s Annals of Oxford; Napier's SwyncombB 
and Ewolme; Memorials of Henry VH (Rolls 
Ser.); Letters and Paper& of Richard III and 
Henry VII (RoIIb Ser) ; Ellis’s Letters, 3rd ser. 
vol. l. Nos. 48-69 ; Cal. State Papers, Spanish 
vol. i., Venetian vol. j., and Henry VIII vol. i.; 
Ohioniques do Joan Molinet, vol. v. (Buchoris 
Collection dos Chroniquos Nationalos Eran- 
caises); Le Glay’s Nigociations; Busch’s Eng¬ 
land imtor den Tudors.] J. G. 

POLE, Sib OEOPPREY (1602P-1Q58), 
a victim of Henry VIH’s tyranny, horn be¬ 
tween 1601 and 1606, woe brother of Henry 
Pole, lord Montague [q. v.], and of Reginald 
Pole [q. v.] the cardinal, being the youngest 
son of air Richard Pole (A. 1605), by his wife 
Margaret, afterwards Gaunt,ess of Salisbury 
[see Polu, Maksajuii]. He was one of the 
knights made by Henry VIII at York Place 
in 1620 (Mutcaxeu, Pooh of Knights, p. 61 j 
Cal. Hemy VIII, vol.iv. No. 6384). Soon 
afterwards he married Constance, the elder 
of the two daughters and heirs of Sir John 
Pakenham, by whom he became possessed of 
the manor of Lordington in Sussex. Local 
antiquaries assort that this manor belonged to 
his lather; but this has been fully disprovod 
bv Father Morris ( Month, lxv. 521-2). From 
1631 his name is met with in commissions of 
various kinds, both for Hampshire and for 
Sussex, 

Like the rust of his family, he greatly die* 
likedIlenry VIH’s proceedings fora divorce 
from Catherine of Arragou. In 1682, when 
the king went over to Calais with Anno 
Boloyn to moet Francis I, ho crossed the sea 
in disguise, and keeping himsolf unseen in the 
apartments of his brother, Henry Pole, lord 
Montague [q, v.J who had gone over with 
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the king, atole out at night to collect news. 
Montag lie sent him back to Eng land to inform 
Queen Catherine that Henry had not suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading Francis to countenance 
his proposed marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
Next year, however, his name appears set 
down—not with his own good will, we may 
be sure—among the knights appointed ‘to 
be servitors’ at Anne Boleyn's coianation 
{Cal. Henry VIII, vi. 246). But a week 
after, on Thursday, 5 Juno, he dined with 
the Princess Mary ( ib. No. 1640, iii.) ; and 
frequently, when Anne Boleyn was queen, 
he visited the imperial ambassador, Chapuys, 
to assure him that the emperor would find Lho 
hearts of the English people with Kim if he 
invaded England to redress the wrong done 
to Catherine [ib. vii. 620). lie added that he 
himself wished to go to the emperor in Spain, 
which Chapuys wisely dissuaded him from 
doing (ib. 10 I. viii. No. 760, p. 283). 

In 1636, on the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, he purchased from the commis¬ 
sioners such goods as then remained of the 
abbey of Dureford in Sussex, near Lordington 
(Sussex Arclusuloyical Collections, vii. 224). 
In the end of that year he is said to liaw 
commanded a company, under the Duke of 
Norfolk, against the northern rebels at Don¬ 
caster j but his sympathies were really with 
the rebels, and he was determined beforehand 
not to act against them (ib. xxi. 77), Norfolk, 
howover, was aware that the insurgents were 
too strong to he attached,and Sir Geoffrey had 
no occasion to desert the royal standard. A 
letter of Lord Do la Wan-, perhaps misplaced 
in the ‘ Calendar 1 in October 1030, speaks of 
his causing a riot by a forcible entry into Sliu- 
don Park, which he was afterwards ordered 
in the king’s name immediately to quit (Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. xi. No. 623). In October 
1637 when he came to court tlie king refused 
to see him (ib, vol. xil pt. ii. No. 921); and 
aletter of his to the lord chancellor, dated at 
Lordington, 6 April, in which he hopes for 
a return of the king’s favour, was probably 
written in 1638, though placed among the 
state papers of 1637 (ib. vol. xii. pt. i. No. 
829), On 29 Aug. 1688 he was arrested and 
sent to the Tower (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. p, 91). 

This was a blow aimed at his whole family, 
whom the king had long meant to crush on 

nald the cardinal. For nearly two months 
Geoffrey lay in prison j on 26 Oot, a set of 
interrogatories was administered to him, first 
about wordB dropped by himself in private 
conversation, when hehad expressed approval 
of his brother's proceedings, and next as to 
the letters and messages he or his motlur, or 
others of his family, had received from the 


cardinal during the last three years. With 
the fear of the rack before him, and knowing 
that he would be compelled to implicate his 
family, he endeavoured to commit suicide, 
and did himself some serious injury (ib. vol. 
xiii. pt.ii. Nos. 70S, 876). Butit wub in vain. 
Seven soparate examinations was ho obliged 
to undergo, with further and further ques¬ 
tionings as new information was elicit ed from 
himself or from those whom his confessions 
implicated, until the whole caso was made 
out for the king against not only himself, 



Neville (d. 1638) [q.v.],i_ 

who was herself examined by tlie council, 
privately informed her brother-in-law Lord 
Montague that her husband was driven to 
frenzy, and might make indiscreet rovein l ions. 
Brought to trial with those lieliad implicated, 
on 4Dec. at Westminster, he wus condemned 
to death on his own plea of guilty, but, while 
his brother and the othors mot their faLo, his 
life was spared. There were new victims still 
to be caught, and even 011 30 Dec. Cromwell 
intimated to the French ambassador thnUlioy 
hoped to learn something moro from him. 
At last, on 4 Jan. 1639, ho received his par¬ 
don, which, it is said, his wife obtained for 
him, representing that ho was so ill that ho 
was already as good as dead (Fomy, Ilecords 
of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, i ii. 790-1). During tho Christmas 
week,iiideod,he seems to have made another 
attempt upon his own life, trying to suffocate 
himself with a cushion (Cal. Henry VIII, 
vol. xiv. pt. i. p. 19). 

In September 1640 ho was committed to 
tire Fleet in consequonco of ‘ a cortain affray ’ 
which he had made in Hampshire on one Mr, 
Gunter, a justice of tho peaoo, who had gi von 
the council information against him. A 
fortnight later he rooeived tlie king’s pardon 
on condition of his hooping tho peace towards 
Gunter, and not coming again to court until 
the king’s pleusure wore further declared. 
Early in April next year another compluiiit 
was mado against him to the council for an 
assault on John Mieliaol, tho parson of 
Raclon, his parish church in Sussex. Ho 
seems to have previously connived at tlio 
truiuping-up of a charge of treason against 
Michael. 

A few weeks lator his mother was put to 
death, and he was afraid of further trouble. 

1 He went about,’ says a contemporary writ or, 
‘like one terror-stricken, and, as ho lived four 
miles from Ohiohosler, ho saw one day in Chi¬ 
chester a Flemish ship, into which ho vosolvod 
to get, and with her he passed over to Flanders, 
leaving his wife and children,’ It is added 
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that he found his wy to Home, and throw 
himself at the i’eet of his brother the cardinal, 
saying he was unworthy to he called his 
brother for having caused another brother’s 
death. The cardinal brought him to the pope 
for absolution, and afterwards sent hiui into 
Handers to the bishop ofLiigo, allowing him 
forty crowns a mouth to live upon, There 
he chiefly lived till the close of Edward Vi's 
reign. His wife and family, however, were 
still at Lording ton, and he had a strong desire 
to return to England, In 1660 he visited Sir 
John Mason [q. v.] at Poissy, while on a 
journey to Rouen. He explained that he 
was riding up and down that summer to see 
countries, and vainly begged Mason to procure 
leave for him to return to England, lie was 
excepted from the general pardon granted at 
the end of the parliament in 1662 (Sthyph, 
Bed. Mem. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 67), After Queen 
Mary's accession he returned to England. 
Tie died in 1668, afew days before his brother 
the cardinal, and was buried at Stoughton 
Church. He was attended in his last illness 
by Father Prior de Soto [q. v.] Ills widow 
Constanco, who made her will on 12 Aug. 
1670, desired to be buried beside him. lie 
left five sons and six daughters, two of whom 
were married, and one a nun of Sion; the 
eldest son, Arthur, is separately noticed. 

[Sandford's Gcnoalogieul Hist.; Oal. State 
Papers, Henry VIII, Foreign, Edward VI, Vene¬ 
tian, iii, 1661 ); Privy Council Proceedings, od. 
Hi coins, vol, vii.; Sussex Archaeological Collec¬ 
tions, vol. xxi.; Tytler's England under Ed¬ 
ward VI and Mary, i. 313; Chronicle of 
Henry VIII of England, translated from the 
Spanish by Marlin A. Sharp Hume. The notices 
of Sir Geofirey Pole in Froude's History ore 
altogether erroneous.] J. G, 

POLE, Sen HENRY, Bahon Moot ague 
or Mootacictte (1402P-1539),born about 1492, 
was eldest sonofSirRichardPolo (d, 1606), by 
his wife Margaret [see Pole, Mabbabbt]. lie 
obtained a special livery of his father’s lands, 
viz. the manors of Elleshorough and Mod- 
menham in Buckinghamshire, on 6 July 1613. 
On 26 Sopt. following he was one of a com¬ 
pany of forty-nine gentlemen lenightod hy 
Henry VIII under his banner, after mass, in 
tho church at Toumay. This implies that 
he had distinguished himself during tho 
French campaign. Along with his mother, 
who was created Countess of Salisbury that 
year, he gave a bond to the king for the re¬ 
demption of tho lands of that ancestral earl¬ 
dom (Oal. Henry VIII, ii. 1480), and another 
old family title, llie barony of Montague or 
Montaoute, forfoitod by the Novilles under 
Edward IV, was conferred upon himself, 
There is no rooord of any formal grant or 


creation, hut from 1517, when he is named 
as a witness of Ilenry VIII's ratification of 
the treaty of London, lie is continually called 
Lord Montague, though he was not admitted 
to the House of Lords till 1620. In Sep¬ 
tember 1618 he was one of the English lords 
appointed to receive the great French em¬ 
bassy, He was a member of the royal house¬ 
hold, and had a livery allowed him (Cal, 
Henry VIII, vol. iii. No. 491). He attended 
the king in 1620 to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and also to tho meeting with Charles V 
at GravelineB. 

About 1618 he married Jane, daughter of 
George Neville, lord Bergavenny [q, v.] His 
father-in-law insisted upon a jointure to the 
yearly value of 200/., in addition to which he 
was to pay * at convenient days’ a sum of one 
thousand marks if he should have no male 
issue j but if a son were horn, Lord Ber¬ 
gavenny was to pay the same amount to the 
Countess of Salisbury (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 
No. 1016). Lord Bergavenny was himself 
the son-in-law of the unfortunate Duke of 
Buckingham who once, as appears bjr his 
private accounts, lost 16/. at dice to him at 
the house of Lord Montague (ib, iii. 409). 
’When Buckingham was arrested in April 
1621, Lords Bergavenny and Montague were 
arrested also (ib. vol. iii. No. 1208), hut were 
soon after released. 

In 1622, on Charles V’s visit to England, 
Montague was ono of those appointed to meet 
him on his way from Dover to Canterbury. 
In 1623 he took part in Suffolk’s invasion of 
France (ib. vol. iii. No. 3281, vol. iv. p. 86). 
His fortunes at tkis time must have been 
depressed, for his income was under 60/. a 
year, and ho was exempted from paying sub¬ 
sidy in 1525 (Y6, iv. 1331). Apparently he 
had parted with his paternal estates in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, as his name does not appear in 
the commissions for that county, although it 
is on those for Hampshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and Dorset. On 1 Dec. 1629 he 
took his seat in the House of Lords (Due- 
EAEE, Summons to Parliament, p. 600). Next 
year ho signed the address of the peers to 
Clement VII, urging him to comply with the 
king’s suit for a divorce. His action did not 
express his real miud. 

In October 1632 he went with the king 
to Calais, to the meeting with Francis I, 
Noxt year ho was queen’s carver at the coro¬ 
nation banquet of Anne Boleyn, on 1 June. 
That he was rnado a knight of the Bath at 
this time Beems to be an error dne to Stow, 
who misread the name Monteagle in Hall’s 
‘ Chronicle ' as Montague. On Thursday fol¬ 
lowing (6 June) he and his son-in-law, Lord 
Hastings, and his brother, Sir Geofirey Polo, 
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dined with the Princess Mary, and ho him¬ 
self dined with, her again on the 24th ( Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. vi, No. 1540, iii.) He re¬ 
ceived a writ of summons to the prorogued 
arliamentin January 1631, and he seems to 
ave attended regularly, his presence being 
recorded on 30 March, the seventy-fifth day 
of parliament. In April 1635 he was on the 
special commission before whom the Car¬ 
thusian martyrs were tried; but his position 
there, like that of other lords, was merely 
honorary, the practical work being left to the 
judicial members. He was similarly placed 
on the trialof Sir Thomas More on 1 July. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards he had a serious illness. 
In May 1630 ho was one of the peors before 
whom Anne Boleyn was tried. In it he took a 
more practical part than in the two previous 
trials, for each of the peers present severally 
declared her guilty. He may have believed 
in the verdict, for he had never approved of 
the king’s marriage to her, or loved the anti- 
papal policy to which that marriage had led 
(cf. ib. vol. xvii. No. 967, x. 243; vol. vii. 
No. 1040). 

He sat in the parliament of July 1686 
(ib. vol. x. No. 994, vol. xi. No. 104). He 
and his mother were seriously distressed 
that year about the book which his brother 
Reginald sent to the king, and each wrote 
to him in reproachful terms, hut it was appar 
rently to satisfy the council by whom the 
letters were read and despatched [see Pole, 
MahoabbtI. On the outbreak of the Lin¬ 
colnshire rekellionin the beginning of October 
1636, Montague received orders to be ready 
at a day’s warning to serve against the in¬ 
surgents with two hundred men, But the 
musters were countermanded on the speedy 
suppression of the insurrection, and it is 
doubtful whether he was sent against the 
Yorkshire rebels afterwards. On 16 Oct, 
1637 he took part in the ceremonial at the 
christening of Prince Edward. On 12 Nov, 
following lie and Lord Clifford attended the 
Princess Mary, as she rode from Hampton 
Court to Windsor, as chief mourner at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour, 

All this time, although perfectly loyal, he 
was deeply grieved at the overthrow of the 
monasteries and the abrogation of the popo’s 
authority. He often said in private he 
wished he was over sea with the bishop 
of Libge, as his brother had been, and that 
knaves ruled about the king. Early in 1638 
his wife died, and his interest in public 
affairs consequently decreased ( Cal. vol, xiii. 
pt. ii. No. 096 [21), But Ilenry VIII was 
not ignorant of his opinions, and obtained 
positive evidence of them by the examina¬ 
tion of his brother, Sir Geoffrey Pole [q. v.], 


in the Tower in October and November 1538. 
Montague was accordingly committed to_ the 
Tower on 4 Nov. along with tho Marquis of 
Exeter. They had at times communicated 
on public affairs. Tho indictments in oncli 
case were to the same effect. They had both 
expressed, approval of Cardinal Polo’s pro¬ 
ceedings, and Montague iiacl said he expected 
civil war one day from the course things 
were taking, especially if tho king worn 1 o 
die suddenly. The two lords woro tried 
before Lord-chancellor Audoley, as lord high 
steward, and a jury of peers, and both wore 
found guilty. Montague received judgment 
on 2 Deo., and Exeter on the day following. 
On 9 Deo. both lords wero behouded on 
Tower Hill. A portrait of Montague by an 
unknown hand belonged in I860 to Mr. 
Reginald Oholmondeley. 

Montague left a son whose existence is not’ 
mentioned bvpeerago historians; he was in¬ 
cluded with his father in flic bill of attainder 
of 1639, and probably diod not many yours 
after in prison. Besides Catlierino, wifo of 
Francis, lord Hastings, afterwards earl of 
Huntingdon [q. v.], Montague had a daughter 
Winifred, who married a brother of her 
sist or’s husband. Ilia two daughters bocamo 
his heirs, and were fully restored in blood 
and honours in the first year of Philip uud 
Mary. 

[Sandford’s Genealogical IJlst., Dugdulo’s Btt* 
ronsgB and tho Calendar of llorry Vlll, are the 
main sources of information. The Chronicle of 
Henry VIII, translated from tho Spanish by 
M. A. S. Hume (3 889), has some dotails of doubt¬ 
ful authenticity touching Montuguo’s arrest and 
examination.] J, G. 

POLE, JOHN de la, Earl oe Lutaoi.ji 
(1404 P-1487), bom about 1404, was oldest 
son of John de la Pole, second dulco of Suffolk 
[q. v.], by Elizabeth, sist er to Edward IV. Ho 
was created Earl of Lincoln on 13 March 
1466-7, and knight of the Bath on 18 April 
1476, and attended Edward IV’s funeral in 
April 1488, Diehard III seems to have se¬ 
cured him firmly to his party, fie boro tlm 
orb at Itiehard’s coronation, 7 July 1483, mill 
the same month he was made president of 
the council of the north (cf. lelten ami 
lasers of Richard III and Henry VII, ed. 
Gairdner,i. 66). Bichard’s son TCcKvavd diod 
on 0 April 1484, and one of his offices, that of 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, was conferred upon 
the Earl of Lincoln on the following 21 Aug. 
He continued to hold this nflLcn for the rest 
of the reign, tho duties being performed, or 
neglected, by tho Earl of Kildare. It now 
became necessary for Richard III to find an 
hoir to the throne, Edward, oarlofWarwick 
(1175-1490) [q. v.], son of the Duke of Ola- 
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renee, lmd a strong claim, and he was certainly 
allowed to take precedence of the Earl of Lin¬ 
coln after the death of the Prince of Wales. 
But, on the other hand, Warwick was a mere 
boy, and if he had any claim to be heir, he lmd 
an equally valid claim to be king. Hence, 
after some deliberation, Lincoln was selected 
as the heir to the throne, llichard was very 
generous to him. He gave him the reversion 
to the estates of Lady Margaret Beaufort 
Fq. v.], subject to the life interest of her third 
husband, Lord Stanley; and in the meantime 
he was to have a pension of 176?. a year, lie 
was withRicliard at Bos worth; hut Henry VII 
had no wish to alienate his family, and Lin¬ 
coln, after Richard’s defeat and death, took 
an oath with others in I486 not to maintain 
fulons. On 6 July 1480 he was appointed 
a justico of oyer and terminer. None the 
leos he seems to have cherished the am¬ 
bition to succeed Richard, and he was the 
real centre of the plot of Lambert Simnel. 
Suddenly he fled in the early part of 1487 to 
Brabant, and thence went to Ireland, where 
he joined Simnel's army, and, crossing to 
England, was killed at the battle of Stolte on 
16 June 1187. He was attainted. He had 
married, first, Margaret Fitzalan, daughter 
of Thomas, twelfth earl of Arundel; and, 
secondly, the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Golafre, but left no children, nis 
brothers Edmund and Richard are noticed 
separately. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 379; Letters, & 0 ., 
Richard III and Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, i, 6, 
&c.; RoL. Pari. vi. 288,480,474; Memorials of 
Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, pp. SO, 62, 139, 314 
(Bernard Andreas in his ' Douzo Trioni plies ’ 
probably alludes to him under tho name le Comte 
de Licaon); Materials for the Hist, of Hen. VII, 

i. 482; Cal. of the Patent Rolls of Rickard HI 
(Rep. Bep.-Keop. Publ. Records, 9th Rep. App. 

ii. ; Busch’s England under tlio Tudors (Engl, 
transl ), i. 32-3 ; Gnirdner’s Richard III ; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii. 463, 622, 
623, 631, 646; Gairdnor's Henry VH; Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage.] "W. A. J. A. 

POLE, JOHN ph LA, second Duke of 
Suffolk (1442-1491), born on 27 Sept. 1442, 
was only son of William de la Pole, first duke 
of Suffolk (A 1460) [q. v.] On 27 Nov. 1446 
he was made joint const time of Wallingford 
and high steward of the honour of St. Valery, 
offices to which he was reappointed in 1461. 
In 1466 ho was restored by Homy VI to the 
dukedom of Suffolk. None the less he joined 
Henry’s Yorkist foes, and married Ed¬ 
ward TV’s sister. In February 1461 he was 
with the army which went under Warwick 
against Margaret’s northern host, fresh from 
Wakefield, and ho fought at the second 


battle of St. Albans on 7 Feb. 1461. On 
28 June following he was steward of Eng¬ 
land at the coronation of Edward IV, and 
two years later he was re-created Duke of 
Suffolk. In 1408 he was a trier of petitions. 
He bore the queen’s sceptre at the coronation 
of Elizabeth W oodvillo or Wyde ville. In his 
own county, according to a letter from Mar¬ 
garet Paston to her husband, he was far from 
popular (Paston Letters,u. 88), but it must be 
remembered that he was involved in dkputes 
with the Paston family (ib. ii, 203). In the 
troubles of 1469 and 1470 he took Edward’s 
side, and appears as a joint commissioner of 
array for several counties (of. ib. ii. 413). 
When Edward was restored Suffolk was made 
a knight of the Garter (1472). In 1472 lie 
became high steward of Oxford University. 
When Edward went to France in 1476, Suf¬ 
folk was a captain in his army, and took some 
minor part in the negotiations which led to 
the treaty of Pecquigny. In 1478 he made 
various exchanges of lands with the king, 
which were duly confirmed in parliament. 
From 10 March 1478 to 6 May 1479 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland; he also held the office 
of joint high steward of the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster for the parts of England Bonth of the 
Trent. 

Suffolk bad enjoyed many favours from 
Edward IV, yet on his death ho at once 
offered his support to Richard III. He bore 
the sceptre and the dove at Richard's corona¬ 
tion on 7 July1483. When, however,Richard 
was dead, Suffolk swore fealty to Henry VII, 
and was rewarded (19 Sept. 1486) with the 
constahleship of Wallingford, a solo grant, 
doubtless, instead of a joint grant, such as he 
had had previously. This, however, he did 
not keep long, for on 21 Feb. 1488-9 the office 
wus regrant ed to two more distinguished Lan¬ 
castrians, Sir William Stonor and Sir Thomas 
Lovell [q. v.] Suffolk seems to have been 
trusted by Ilenry,for, in spite of tho defection 
of his eldest son John, he was a trier of peti¬ 
tions in 1486 and 1487, and chief commissioner 
of array for Norfolk and Suffolk in 1487. In 
1487 he refused to come to a feast of the order 
of the Garter because Lord Dyukamkadnot 
made proper provision. Others did the same, 
and the feast had to he postponed. On26Nov. 
1487 he bore tho queen’s sceptre at the coro¬ 
nation of Elizabeth of York, and on 6 March 
of the next year he witnessed a charter to her. 
At the end of 1488 he was commissioned to 
Lake muster of archers for the relief of Brit¬ 
tany. In 1489 he had a grant, from the king's 
wardrobe, lie died in 1491. He had married 
before October 1460 (of. Paston Letters, i, 
621) Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard, 
duke of York, and sister of Edward XV. By 
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her ho had six sons, of whom John, Edmund, 
and Richard are separately noticed. Of four 
daughters, Catherine, the eldust, married 
William, Lord Stourton, and the youngest, 
Elizabeth, married Henry Lovel, second and 
last Lord Morley of that surname (d. 1489). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 488; Burke's Ex¬ 
tinct and Dormant Peerage; Ramsay’s Lancaster 
and York, ii. 215 ; Rot. Pari. v. 470 vi, 15 n. ; 
Patton Lotters, vole. ii. and iii. passim; Materials 
for tlie Hist, of Henry VH, oil. Campbell (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 26, ii. 325, &c,; Grants of Edward V 
(Camd. Soc.), xxi.; Warkworth's Chron. (Oamd. 
Soc.), p. 11 ; Gardner's Richard HI; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls Ed. V and Ric. Ill (Rep. Dep,-Keeper of 
Public Records),] W, A. J. A. 

POLE, MARGARET, Commiss op 
Salisbury (1478-1641), was daughter of 
George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence [q.v.], 
by his wife Isabel, daughter of Warwick the 
Kingmaker. She was born at Castle Earley, 
near Bath,inAugust 1473 (Raws Roll,33,dl), 
and was married by Ilenry Vn to Sir Richard 
Pole, son of Sir Geoffrey Pole, whose wife, 
Edith St. John, was half-sister of the king’s 
mother, Margaret Beaufort (see Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 108-4), Sir Richard was 
a landed gentleman of Buckinghamshire, 
whom Ilenry made a squire of his bodyguard 
and knight of the Garter. He also gave him 
various offices in Wales, such as the constable- 
ship of Harlech and Montgomery castles and 
the sheriffwick of the county of Merioneth; 
he held, too, the controllership of the port 
of Bristol (Campbell, Materials and MS. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls). His mairiago to 
Margaret probably took place about 1491, cer¬ 
tainly not later than 1494, in which year tho 
king made a payment of 20 1. * to my lady Pole 
in crowns ’ (Kvcerpta JRstonca, p. 99). Next 
year Pole seems to have raised men against 
Perkin Warbeck. In 1497 he was retained to 
serve against Scotland with five demi-lances 
and 200 archers, and shortly afterwards with 
600 men-at-arms,00 demi-lances,and C40 bows 
and bills. Two or three years later ho was ap¬ 
pointed chief gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Prince. Arthur, whom he attended into Wales 
after his marriage, and the chief government 
of the marches was committed to his charge. 
He died in 1605 ( Ilenry VIl’s Privy Purse Ex¬ 
penses, p. 182), leaving his widow with five 
children: viz.Ilenry[q,v,] (LordMontague), 
Arthur,Reginald[q,vri the cardinal, and Geof¬ 
frey [q. v.], with Ursula, wife of Henry, lord 
Stoflord, son of the Dulre of Buckingham. 

.Margaret's brother Edward, earl of War¬ 
wick (q. y.l was judicially murdered by 
Henry VII in 1499. Henry VIII, who de¬ 
scribed Margaret as the most saintly woman 
in England, was anxious, after his accession, 


to atone to her for this injnstico. lie there¬ 
fore granted her an annuity of 1001. on 4 Aug. 
1609 (Cal. State Papers, Venetian, v. 247), 
and on 14 Oct. 1618 he created her Countess 
of Salisbury, and gave her tho family lands of 
the earldom of Salisbury in fee. Her brother’s 
attainder was reversed, and in tho parliament 
of 1613-14 full restitution was made to lior 
of the rights of her family. Sho thus bocamo 
possessed of a very magnificent property, lying 
chiefly in Hampshire, Wiltshire, tho western 
counties, and Essex, But thoro is no doubt 
that it was heavily burdened by redemption- 
money cloimod by the king. On 25 May 1612 
she had delivered toWolsey 1,0002. as a first 
payment of a benevolence of live thousand 
marks for the king’s wars, and in 1628 she was 
sued for a further instalment of 2,8381.6s. 8«f. 
Of her restored lands llio manor of Cunford 
and some others were soon reclaimed by tho 
crown as part of the earldom of Somerset. 
In 1602 she purchased the manor of Ast on 
Clinton in Buckinghamshire from Sir John 
Gage. 

Meanwhile she was made govorness to the 
Princess Mary. BuL in 1621, at the timo of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s attainder, she and 
her sons seem to have boen under n momen¬ 
tary cloud. Sh e herself was allowed, however, 
to remain at court—‘propter nobilitutom ot 
bonitatem illius’ (Cal. Ilenry VIII, iii. 
Nos. 1204, 1268). In 1626 sho went with 
Princess Mary to Wales. In the summer of 
1626, during her absence, the king visited her 
house at Warblinglon in Hampshire (ib. iv. 
Nos. 2848, 2407). 

In 1683, when the king married Anno 
Boloyn, her loyalty was sevorely tried. Sits 
refused to give up Mary’s jewels to a lady 
sent from court, and was discharged of her 
position ns govorness. Sho duclarod that she 
would still follow and servo tho princess at 
her own expense (ib. iv. Nos. 849,1001), 1041, 
1628). Her self-sacrifieing fidelity to tho 
princess was fully recognised by Oatlierino of 
Arragon (ib. No. 1120). The king, howevor, 
took good care to separate his daughtov from 
one whom sho regarded as a second mother 
(ib. viii. 101). 

After Anne Boleyn’s fall in 1686 (ib. x. 
No. 1212) the countess returned to court. 
But at that vory time hor Bnn Rnginnld 
sent to the king his hook, ‘ De Unitate 
Ecclesiastics,’ which gavo deep offence, and 
she trembled for the result. Both she and 
hor oldest son, Lord Montague, wrote to 
Reginald in strong lnnguago of reproof (ib. 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. p, 328). Sho denounced 
him as a traitor to her own servants, and ex¬ 
pressed her griof that she had given birth 
to him (ib. xi. Nos. 98,157). The letters, 
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however, were wiitten to be shown to the 
king’s council (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. No. 822), 
by whom they were despatched to Reginald 
in Italy. Though the countess's alarm was 
quite genuine, her disapproval of Reginald’s 
proceedings was not equally sincere. Tlie king 
know well that his policy was disliked by the 
wholefamily, and he privately told theFrenoh 
ambassador that he intended to destroy all of 
them (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii.No.758). The blow fall 
in the autumn of 1688, when her sons Geoffrey 
and Lord Montague were arrested. One Ger- 
vase Tyndall, a spy upon the countess's house¬ 
hold, was called before Cromwell at Lewes, 
and reported a number of circumstances about 
the escape some years before of the countess's 
chaplain, John Helyar, rector of Warbling- 
ton, beyond sea, and about clandestine mes¬ 
sages sent abroad by one Hugh Holland, pro¬ 
bably to Cardinal Pole himself. Fitzwilliam, 
earl of Southampton, and Goodrich, bishop 
of Ely, were sent down to Warblington to 
examine the countess. They questioned her 
all day, from the forenoon till almost night, 
but could not wring from her any admission. 
They nevertheless seized her goods and car¬ 
ried her oil' to Fitzwilliam’s house at Cowdry. 
Her house at Warblington was thoroughly 
searched, and some letters and papal bulls dis¬ 
covered. llor persecutors renewed the attack 
with a set of written interrogatories, and ob¬ 
tained her signature to the answers. She re¬ 
mained in Fitzwilliam’a house, long unvisitad 
either by him or his countess, until llMaroh 
following (1630), when, in answer to her com¬ 
plaints, he saw her, and addressed her with 
barbarous incivility. Shortly afterwards she 
was removed to the Tower. In May a sweep¬ 
ing act of attainder was passed by the parlia¬ 
ment against not only Exeter and Montague, 
who had already suffered death, but against 
the countess, who was not even called to an¬ 
swer the accusations against her, and against 
her son Reginald and many others. At tho 
third reading of the bill in the House of Lords 
Cromwell produced, what was taken as evi¬ 
dence of treason, o tunic of white silk, em¬ 
broidered with the arms of England, viz. throe 
lions surrounded by a wreath of pansies and 
marigolds, which it was said Fitzwilliam had 
found in her house, having on tho back the 
badge of the five wounds carried by the in¬ 
surgents at the time of the northern rebellion, 
The act of parliament was passed on 12 May 
1639, but it was not put into force au once ; 
and in April 1640 it was supposed that the 
countess would he released, She was tor¬ 
mented in prison by tho sovority of the wea¬ 
ther and the insufficiency of her clothing. In 
April 1641 there was another insurrection in 
Yorkshire under Sir John Neville; and on this 


account, apparently, it was resolved to put 
the countess to doath, without any further 
process, under tho act of attainder passed 
two years before. Early in the morning of 
27 May she was told that she was to die. She 
replied that no crime had been imputed to her; 
but she walked boldly from her cell to East 
Smith-field Green, which was within the pre¬ 
cincts of the Tower, No scaffold was erected, 
and there was only a low block. The lord 
mayor and a select company were present to 
witness the execution. The countess com¬ 
mended her soul to God, and asked the by¬ 
standers to pray for the king and queen, 
Prince Edward, and the Princess Mary, her 
god-daughter, to whom she desired to be 
specially commended. She then, as com¬ 
manded, laid her head upon the block. The exe¬ 
cutioner was a clumsy novice, who hideously 
hacked her neck and shoulders before the 
decapitation was accomplished. 

[Dugdale's Baronage; Snndford’s Genealogical 
History; Hall’s Chronicle; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII; Oal. of State Papers, Spanish; 
Lords’Journals,!. 107; CorrespondancePolitiqne 
do MM. do Cs&tillon et de Morillac. The account 
of Margaret’*, execution given by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury in Rennet's England (ii. 227) is clearly 
not so trustworthy as that of Cbapuys,] J. Q. 

POLE, MICHAEL i>n la, called in Eng¬ 
lish Michael atth Pool, Eakl op Suffolk 
(1330P-1889), lord chanoellor, son of Sir'Wil¬ 
liam de la Pole (d. 1366) [q. v.], by Kathe¬ 
rine Norwich, was probably born about 1380 
(Dotlh, Official Baronage, iii. 443). In 1339 
he received for himself and his heirs the grant 
of a reversion of an annuity of 70 1. from the 
customs of Hull, already bestowed on his 
father and uncle (Hot. Orig. Abbremafio, ii, 
229). In 1364 he had a charter of free warren 
within his demesne lands of Bliburgh, Gres- 
thorpe,and Grafton. He was already aknight, 
when in 1366 he was attached to tne retmue 
of Henry, dukeof Lancaster [q. vj, inkis abor- 
tivo expedition to Normandy. Henceforward 
his chief occupation for many years was war 
against the French. In 1869 he accompanied 
Edward tho Black Prince in a new expedition 
(Fwdera, iii. 448). He was again fighting in 
Francein!869, Hewas servinginl§70uuder 
the Black Prince in Aquitaine, took part in 
September of that year in the famous siege 
of Limoges (Fkoissabi, ed. Luce, vii. 244), 
and in December 1870 and January 1871 
fought under John of Gaunt at the success¬ 
ful siege of Montpont (ib. vol. viii. pp. xi- 
xiii, 12). He also accompanied John of Gaunt 
on the abortive expedition of 1872. During 
his French campaigns he was twice taken 
prisoner (Rot. Pari iii. 217 a). He was also 
at one time captain of Calais (ib.) 
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While thus active abroad and at sea, Polo 
was also occupied at home. In 1302 ha had 
livery of the lands of his niece Catherine, who 
died in that year, and was the daughter and 
heiress of his brother Thomas, In January 
13C6 he was first summoned to parliament as 
a barou (G. E. 0[olmyne], Complete Peerage, 
iii. 43). Tinas ho was already a peer wheu 
the death of his father, on 21 April 1300, 
and the succession to his extensive estates, 
gave him a still more commanding position. 
On 10 Feb. 1307 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of array for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which district his 
influence chiefly lay. In domestic politics he 
attached himself to John of Gaunt. In the 
Good parliament of 1376 he stood strongly 
on tlie side of tlio crown and the unpopular 
duke (cf. Hot. Part. ii. 327-329 a). Though 
his relations to John of Gaunt cooled, Pole 
nover swerved for the rest of his career from 
the policy of supporting tho crown. It was 
doubtless as a reward for liia loyalty that 
lie was on 24 Nov. 1376 appointed, admiral 
of the king’s fleet north of the Thames (Fm- 
dera, iii. 1005). 

The accession of Richard II did not aflbet 
Pole’s position. On 14 Aug. 1877 his com¬ 
mission as admiral of the west was renewed 
(lb. iv. 15). However, on G Dec. of the 
same year ho and his colleague Robert Hales 
wore superseded in favour of the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel (Nicolas, Hist, of 
Pnyal Navy, ii. 630; Fcedera, iv. 36). He 
joined in Lancaster's useless maritime opei'a- 
tions against the French; was put on the 
conncil of the little king, and, on 18 March 
1379, headed an embassy to Milan to negotiate 
amarriage between Richard Hand Catharine, 
daughter of Bcrnabd Visconti, lord of Milan 
( ib . iv. 60). Nothing came of the Milanese 
negotiation; and Pole, after visiting the 
papal curia at Rome, went to Weuceslas, 
king of the Romans and of Bohemia, to 
suggest Riehai'd’s marriage with Wenceslas’s 
sistorAnne. He was, however, taken prisoner, 
though under an imperial safe-conduct, and 
on 20 Jan. 1380 John Otter and others woro 
despatched from England to effect his ransom 
(ib. iv. 76). A mysterious entry on tlio issue 
roll of 1884 allows Pole his expenses for these 
expeditions, andalsofonnoneypaidto ransom 
the lady, Anne, who also seems to have been 
taken captive (Du von, Issues oftheKrehequer, 
p. 224; Mot Pari. iii. 217 «). Ho returned 
to England in 1381, and in. November was 
appointed, jointly with Richard Fitsalan, earl 
or Arundel [q, v.], counsellor in constant 
attendance on the king and goyornor of Ills 
person (Mot. Pari, iii, 104 b). Richard II 
married Anne of Bohemia in 1882. 


Michael impressed tho young king with 
his ideas of policy. Tho retirement of John 
of Gaunt to Oustile removed tlio only rival 
counsellor of any influence, and ho soon be¬ 
came the most trusted personal adviser of Ri¬ 
chard. Ilis attachment to tho court involved 
him in a growing unpopularity, both with the 
great barons and tho people. 

On 13 March 1383 Polo was appointed 
chancellor of England in succession to Ro¬ 
bert do Braybroke [q. v.], bishop of London 
(Fcedera, iv. 162), and opened tho parliament 
of that year with a Bpeech in which he de¬ 
clared hrs own unwortliinesa (Iiot. Part. iii. 
140 a). It was a stormy session. Polo said 
that, besides enemies abroad, the king had Lo 
deal with enemies at homo amongliis own ser¬ 
vants and officials. He especially donouneod 
the fighting bishop of Norwich, Henry I)o- 
spenser [q. v.T, whom he deprived of his tem¬ 
poralities (i'5. iii. 163-8; WalloIn, lliahtml II. 
1 .108-214). In the parliament of 13(31 Polo 
wisely urged tlio need of a solid ponce with 
France; but tho commons, who woro anxious 
enough to oud the war, woro not prepared to 
purchase a peaco at a high price, and Polo's 
proposal was ill received. An accident gave 
his enemies an opportunity. A fishmonger 
named John Cavendish appeared bofore t lie 
parliament and complained that tho chan¬ 
cellor had talcon abribe from him. Cavendish 
had an action baforu tho chancellor, mul had 
been assured by Polo's clerk, .Tolin Oltor, thivt 
ifhepaid40Z.to thochancollovnnd 4 1. to Otter 
himself he would speedily get judgment in 
his favour. Cavendish had no money, but be 
sout to tho chancellor presents of fish which 
profited him nothing. In great disgust ho 
brought Ids grievances before tlio lords. The 
chancellor had no difficulty in making a 
satisfactory answor. As snon as lin heard 
of the prosents of flsli, ho ordered them to 
be paid for, oud compelled his clorlc to de¬ 
stroy tho unworthy bond ho had entered 
into with the fishmonger. Cavendish, in¬ 
stead of gaining his point, was condemned 
for defamalion, and ordorod to remain in 
prison until ho lmd paid ono thousand murks 
as damage to the e.hancollor, and such oilier 
fine as the king might impose (liot. Pari, iii, 
108-70 ; Wallow, i. 221-4). 

Polo failed to curry out Ids policy of pence, 
and wns forced to faco a vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the war against both Scotland and 
Franoe. It was complained that Ghent fell 
into French hands owing to his want of 
quickness in sending relief (Knwuton spud 
Twteden, Decern Soriptom, c. 2072; cf. lint. 
Pari. iii. 216). Iutlio Bummer of 1386 1m 
accompanied Richard on that king’s only 
serious military under taking, tho expedition 
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against Scotland, in which lie commanded a 
band of six ly men-at-arms and eighty archers 
(Doyle, iii, 483). After the failure of this 
undertaking, Pole was more than ever bent 
on peace. France had threatened invasion, 
lie renewed negotiations. On 23 Jan. 1386 
ho was appointed, with Bishop Skirlaw of 
Lichfield and others, to treat with the king 
of France and his allies, jointly or separately, 
for trace or for peace (Fcedera, vii. 491-3, 
original edition). 

Pole’s wealth was steadily growing, and 
was exciting widespread envy. Besides the 
Yorkshire property that came from his father, 
and the Lincolnshire estates of his mother, 
he was now in possession of tho great Suf¬ 
folk inheritance of his wife, Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter and heiress of Sir John de Wingfield. 
He now busied himself with consolidating 
his power in Suffolk by fortifying his manor- 
houses. He hoped to build up a solid domain 
in north-eastern Suffolk, of which the central 
feature was the new castle, or rather crenel¬ 
lated manor-house, of Wingfield. His gate¬ 
house on the south front, its flanking towers, 
and curtain wall still survive, while in the 
beautiful late decorated village church—the 
work, it is believed, of his father-in-law—the 
nshos of his son and many later Poles now re¬ 
pose (Mukkay, Eastern Counties, pp. 190-1). 
Moreover, on 6 Aug. 1385 lie obtained the 
title of Earl of Suffolk, extinct since the death 
of William XJfford three years before. On 
20 Aug., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the king 
granted him lands worth 6001. a year, which 
had belonged to William TJfiord, and which 
included the castlo, town, manor, and honour 
of Eye, with other manors and jurisdictions, 
mainly in Suffolk, which nicely rounded off 
the formerWingfield inheritance. But, as the 
widowed Countess of Suffolk still held part 
of these estates for her life, and other por¬ 
tions had been regrauted to the queen, 
Bichard further granted to the new earl 
200/. a year from the royal revenue and 
300/. a year from other lands, until the 
Ufford estates foil in. The grant of a small 
sum from the county rovenue completed the 
formal connection between tbe now earl and 
his shire (cf. Molls of Parliament, iii. 206-9 ; 
Dtojqj-M, Baronage, ii. 186; Cal. Inq. post 
mortem, iii. 70, 111, 117, 267). 

At the parliament which met Richard on 
his return from Scotland, Pole was solemnly 
girt, on 12 Nov. 1386, with the sword of tho 
shire, and performed homage for his new 
office, before which Walter Skirlaw, keeper 
of the privy seal and bishop of Lichfield, 
delivered an oration to the assembled estates 
on the now earl’s merits (Mot, Pari. iii. 209). 
But the murmurs were many and deep. lie 


was, says the St. Albans chronicler, a mer¬ 
chant and the son of a merchant; lie was a 
man more fitted for trade than for chivalry, 
and peacefully had grown old in a banker’s 
oounting-house, and not among warriors in 
the field (Chron. Anglia, 1828-88, p. 367). 
The saying became a commonplace, and is 
repeated by several chroniclers (Walsing- 
ham, ii. 141 ; Oithrlot7p.kh, p. 162 ; Monk 
on Evesham, p. 67). Yet nothing could be 
more unjust than such a taunt levelled against 
the old companion in arms of the Black 
Prince and of John of Gaunt. But it faith¬ 
fully reflected the opinion of the greater 
families, and Pole's former ally, John of 
Gaunt, had turned against him. Thomas 
Arundel, then bishop of Ely, was especially 
hostile. He sought to get the temporalities of 
Norwich restored to Bishop Despenser. The 
chancellor argued in the parliament of 1386 
that to restore the bishop’s lands would cost 
the king 1,000/. a year. ‘If thou hast so 
much concern for the king’s profit,’ retorted 
the bishop, ‘ why hast thou covetously taken 
from him a thousand marks per annum since 
thou west made an earlp’ The chancellor 
had no answer, and Despenser recovered his 
temporalities. 

Early in 1386 Suffolk was engaged in 
fruitless negotiations with France. He 
was on the continent between 9 Feb. and 
28 March ( Fmdera, vii. 496). The English 
unwillingness to include Spain in the truce 
frustrated the negotiations. England was 
threatened with invasion. The chancellor did 
his bast to organise tbe defence. He acted 
as commissioner to inspect Calais and the 
castles of the marches, and as chief commis¬ 
sioner of array in Suffolk (Doyt.h, iii. 434). 
In April and May he visited Hull, where his 
influence was still paramount ( Fcedera, vii. 
610). But whatever he did was adversely 
judged. In June some English, ships captured 
and plundered several Genoese merchant 
ships off Dover; and when the chancellor gave 
the aggrieved Genoese traders compensation, 
he was charged with robbing the king of bis 
rights and with showing moro sympathy 
with traders than with warriors (Chron, 
Anglia, 1328-S8, p. 371; cf. Knighton, 
c. 2678). 

Tho opposition to Pole was now formally 
organised under the king’s uncle, Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester. When parliament met, on 
1 Oct. 1886, Suffolk, as chancellor, urged that 
the time was come for Richard to croBS the 
sea and fight the French in parson, This was 
a mere pretext for an inordinate demand for 
money. Four-fifteenths, says Knighton, was 
likely to be the chancellor’s request. Afraid 
of the future, Richard retired to Eltham, 
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whore liis imprudence culminated in making 
his faiouvilo, Robert do Vore, duke of Ire¬ 
land, Lords and commons, now united (o 
demand tbo dismissal of tbe chancellor. 
Richard told the parliament that ho would 
not, at their request, dismiss a scullion from 
hiskitchen, Gloucester and Bishop Arundel 
Halted the king at Eltham, and hinted at 
deposition. 

On 24 Oct. role wae dismissed from the 
chancellorship, and hie old enomy, Bishop 
Arimdel, put in his place, Tho commons 
now drew up formal articles of impeachment 
against the minister: (1) lie had roceivod 
grants of great, estates from the king, or had 
purchased or exchanged royal lands at prices 
below their value; (2) lie had not carried out 
the ordinances of the nino lords appointed in 
1386 for tho reform of tho royal household; 
(3) he had misappropriated the supplies 
granted in the last parliament for the guard of 
the Beas; (4) he had fraudulently appropriated 
to himself a charge on tho customs of Hull 
previously granted to one Tydeman, a Lim¬ 
burg merchant; (C) he had taken for his own 
uses the revenue of tho schismat ic master of 
St. Anthony, which ought to have gone 
to the king; (0) ho had sealed charters, 
especially a grant of franchises to Dover 
Castle, contrary (o the king’s interest; and 
(7) his remissness in conducting tho war had 
led to the loss of Ghent and a largo sum of 
treasure stored up within its walls (Hot. 
Pari, iii, 216; Srunns’s Const. Hist, ii, 474-6, 
cf. Wat/con, Richard II, livrevi.,KHTanTON, 
ec. 2680-6). Suffolk spoke shortly but with 
dignity in his own defence, but left the burden 
of a detailed answer to his brotlier-in-law, 
Sir Richard le Scrope, who appealed in¬ 
dignantly to his thirty years of service in 
tho field and in the council chamber, denied 
the ordinary allegations of his mouu ori¬ 
gin and estato, and gave what seom to bo 
satisfactory answers to the seven heads of 
accusation (Rot. Pari. iii. 210-18). The 
commons then made a replication, in which, 
while silently dropping the third charge— 
of misappropriation or tlie supplies—they 
pressed for a conviction on tho other six, 
and brought forward some fresh evidence 
against Suffolk. The earl was committed to 
the cuslody of the constable, hut released on 
hail. The lords soon gave judgment. Suf¬ 
folk was convicted on three of the chnrgus 
brought against him—namely, the first, fifth, 
and sixth. On tha other four charges tho 
lords declared that ho ought not to be im¬ 
peached alone, sinco his guilt was sharod by 
other members of the council. Sentence was 
pronounced at the samo time in the name of 
the king. Suffolk was Lo forfeit all the lands 


and grants which ho had roceivod contrary to 
his oath, and was committed to prison, to 
remain there until he had paid an adequate 
flno. But it was expressly declared that, tho 
judgment was not to involve the loss of tho 
name and title of earl, nor the 20 1. a yoar 
which the king had granted him from tho 
issues of Suffolk for tlm aforesaid name nml 
title (ib. iii. 219-20). Tho fine is estimated in 
the chronicles at various largo Bums (Chron. 
Anglia, 1828-8S, and OmnwouaHn, p. 166, 
say twenty thousand marks, adding, quite 
incorrectly, that Suffolk wae adjudged worthy 
of death). The paltry character of tlm 
charges, tho insignificant olloncos regarded 
as proved by the hostile lords, show that tho 
only real complaint against tho fallen mi¬ 
nister was his attachment to an unpopular 
policy. 

Parliament ordered Suffolk to ho impri¬ 
soned at Corfe Oastlo (Cant. Eulngium lust. 
iii. 360; cf. Knighton, o. 2683), hut Richard 
sent him to Windsor. Ab soon as t ho ‘ Won¬ 
derful* parliament camo to an end, Richard 
remitted his fine and ransom, released him 
from custody, and listened to hie advice. I f 
not the hokteBt spirit, Suffolk wne certainly 
tho wiscBt head of tho royalist party now 
formed against the new ministers and council 
set up hv parliament. Ho dwelt in tho king’s 
household, and seems to have accompanied 
Richard on his hasty progress through (ho 
laud to win support for tlio civil war which 
was seen to ho imminent. At ono time Polo 
was in Wales with Richard and tho Buko of 
Ireland (Oapokavd, Chran. Engl, pp.240-8). 
On 26 Aug. 1387 (ivo of tho judges declared 
at Nottingham that the oxislonceof tho now 
perpetual council contravened tho king’s pre¬ 
rogative, and that tlio senloiico on Suffolk 
ought to be roversod. Tho numo of Suffolk 
appears among the witnesses to this declara¬ 
tion of war against tho parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, But his enemies wero resolute in tlioir 
attaok. lie was accused of labouring to pre¬ 
vent a reconciliation botwoon Richard and 
Gloucester when Bishop William Court onuy 
[q. v.] of London wont to promote peace be¬ 
tween them, ‘Hold thy peaco, Michael,’ said 
the bishop lo Suffolk, who was denouncing 
Gloucester to tho king; ‘it bocomothlhoo right 
ovil to say such words, thou that wl doinnod 
for thy falsehood both by tlio lords and by tlio 
parliament.’ Richard dismissed tlio bishop in 
anger (Chron, Angl. 1378-88, p. 888; UAP- 
Giuvi’s Chron. of England, p. 248), hut was 
unprepared to push tilings to oxtromitics. On 
17 Nov. ho was forced to prnmiso tho liatod 
couuoilthat Suffolkandliis other bad advisors 
should ho compelled lo answer for t.hoir con¬ 
duct before tho next purliumonl. Thereupon 
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Suffolk hastily fled the realm. On 27 Deo. the 
five baronial leaders solemnly appealed him 
and his associates of treason, On 8 Feb. 1388 
the five lords appellant laid before the newly 
assembled estates a long list of accusations 
against Suffolk and his four chief associates 
(Rot, Pari. iii. 229-88). No special charges 
■were brought against Suffolk; but he was 
associated with the others in such general 
accusations as having withdrawn the king 
from the society of the barons, as having con¬ 
spired to rule him for their own purposes, in¬ 
cited civil war, corresponded with the French, 
and attempted to pack parliament. The de¬ 
claration of the judges that the form of the 
appeal was illegal was brushed aside, on the 
ground that parliament itself was the supreme 
judge in matters of this sort, On 18 Feb. sen¬ 
tence was passed on the four absent offenders, 
Suffolk was condemned to be hanged. His 
estates and title were necessarily forfeited, 

A knight named William atte Hoo helped 
Suffolk to escape over the Channel, lie 
disguised himself by shaving his beard and 
head and putting on shabby clothes. In 
this plight he presented himself before Calais 
Castle, dressed like a Flemish poulterer. 
His brother was captain of Calais Castle, and 
acquainted the governor of Calais, William 
Beauchamp, with his arrival. The governor 
sent him hack to the king, who was very 
angry at his officiousness (Knighton, o. 2702; 
Oapgbave, Chron. of Engl. p. 249; Oitbb- 
boubne, p. 170; Chron. Angl. 1828-88, p. 
388; Monk op Evesham:, pp. 08-71. For a 
second time Pole made Ha escape. This time 
he went to Hull, whither, on 20 Dec., the king’s 
sergeant-at-arms was despatched to arrest 
him (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 234), 
But Miohael escaped a second time, sailing, if 
Froissart can he trusted, over the North Sea 
and along the coasts of Friesland, and ulti¬ 
mately landing at Dordrecht (Fp.oissabi, xii. 
286, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove). _ Anyhow, 
he ultimately found his way to Paris. In May 
1389 Richard suddenly took over the govern¬ 
ment; hut he made no attempt to help Pole, 
who died at Paris on 6 Sept. 1889 (Monk op 
Evesham, p. 113). The chroniclers and popu¬ 
lar poets were vehement in their reproaches 
(Political Poems , i. 421, Rolls Ser.) 

Bv his wife, Catherine Wingfield, Suffolk 
had five sons : Michael dela Pole, second earl 
of Suffolk [q.v.l Thomas, prebendary in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from 1419, William,Richard, 
and John (d. 1416), canon of York (of, will at 
Somerset House, 81 March 1416; Weevbb, 
(Funeral Monuments, sv.' Wingfield ’); with 
three daughters: Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Anne, who married Gerard del’Me (Ohables 
Frost, Notices relative to Null, 1827), 
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Besides his building operations in Suffolk, 
Pole did not neglect his original home. He 
completed his father’s foundation at Hull 
[see Pole, William de la, d. 1366], In 
1377 he procured royal license to change his 
father’s plan and establish a small Carthusian 
monastery, with hospitals formen and women 
attached. The charter of foundation, by 1 Mi¬ 
chael de la Pole, lord of Wingfield,’is dated 
18 Feb. 1879, and printed in the ‘ Monasticon’ 
(vi. 20-1, cf. vi. 781 for Pole's hospital). 
Pole also built at Hull, for his own use, 'a 
goodly house of brick, like a palace, with fair 
orchards and gardens,’ opposite the west end 
of St. Mary’s Church. He built three other 
houses in Hull, each with a brick tower, like 
the palace of an Italian civic noble. He also 
built a fine house in London, near the Thames. 

[The English chroniclers give a prejudiced ac¬ 
count of Suffolk. The most important of tbem is 
Chronicon Anglise, 1828-88,ed. Thompson, Rolls 
Ser,, which is copied by 'Walsingham, Hist. Angli¬ 
cans, Rolls Ser., and the Monk of Evesham, ed. 
Hearne. Otterbourne, ed. Hearne, Knighton in 
Twysden'B Decern Scriptores, Continuation of 
the Eulogium Historiarum, Cupgrave’s Chroniole 
of England are also usefnl. Less trustworthy are 
Froissart’secattered notices,vols.vii.viii.xi .xii. ed, 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, vole. vii. and viii. ed. Luce. 
Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii., Ry mer’sFmdera.vols. 
ill. and iv. Record edit, and vol. vii. orig. adit., 
contain the chief documentary evidence; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 433-4; G. E. C[okayne’s] 
Complete Peerage, iii. 43. The best biographies 
are in Dugdale’s Baronage, ii, 181-6, and Foss’s 
Judges of England, iv. 70-0. That in Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, i. 248-61, is valueless. 
Stubbs’s Oonst.Hibt. vol. ii., Wallon’s Richard H, 
and Pauli's GeschichtB von England, vol. iv. are 
the best authorities for the period.] T. F, T. 

POLE, MIOHAEL de la, second Eabl 
op Suppolk (1861 P-1416), was eldest son of 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q.V.J, 
and was born about 1861. He was knighted 
by Richard II on 16 July 1377 (JFcedera, iv. 
79, Record edit.) On 80 April 1886 he is 
mentioned as captain of men-at-arms for 
Calais, of which town Hs unde, Sir Ed¬ 
mund de la Pole, was then captain. In 
the following year the Earl of Suffolk was 
disgraced, ana, owing to his subsequent 
condemnation, his son did not succeed to 
the earldom at his death in 1389, Before 
September 1886 (ef. Testamenta Vetusta, p. 
119) Pole had married Catherine Stafford, 
daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, and in 
1391 obtained for his support a grant of 
507. a year from the oustoms of Hull, On 
23 Sept. 1891 he had letters of attorney 
during his intended absence on the crusade 
in Prussia, being then styled Sir Michael de 
la Pole (Fcedera, vii. 700, orig. edit.) In 
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1897 lie was restored to his father’s dignities 
as Earl of Suffolk and Baron de la Pole, and 
was summoned to parliament in August 1899. 
But in the first parliament of Henry IV the 
acts of the parliament of 1897 were annulled, 
and those of 1368 confirmed, with the effect 
ofreviving the attainder of 1888. However, 
on 16 Nov. 1399, the earldom of Suffolk was 
restored to Pole, but without the barony of 
De la Pole, whioh had been enjoyed by his 
father (G. E. C[okayne], Complete Peerage, 
iii. 43). At the same time restitution was 
made of his father’s lands and castle and 
honour of Eye. The earl was a commis¬ 
sioner of array for Suffolk on 14 July 1402 
and 3 Sept. 1403. On 27 Ang. 1408 he was 
employed by the king on a mission abroad. 
He attended the council on several oocasions 
during the reign of Henry IV, and was pre- 
sent in the council which was held at West¬ 
minster in April 1416 to discuss the French 
war (Nicolas, Proe. Privy Council, ii. 166). 
On 21 July he was one of the commissioners 
for the trial of Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
Richard, lord le Scrope, Sir Thomas Grey, and 
was one of the peers appointed to decide on 
the guilt of Cambridge and Scrope on 6 Aug. 
(Balls of Parliament, iv. 66-6). lie sailed 
with the king on 11 Aug., and, after taking 
part in the siege of Harfleur, died before 
that town of dysentery on 18 Sept. (Oesta 
Senrici Quinti, p. 81, Engl. Hist. Soc.) He 
is described as ‘ a knight of the most excel¬ 
lent and kindly reputation' (ib.) Hie son 
in 1460 said he served 4 in all the viages by 
See and by Lande ’ in the d&ye of Henry IV 
Bolls of Pari., v. 176). Suffolk’s will, dated 
1 July 1416, is summarised in ‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta,’ pp. 189-90. He was buried aL 
Wingfield, Suffolk. Hie own and his wife's 
effigies are engraved in Stothard’s ‘Monu¬ 
mental Effigies,' p. 84. Ho left five sons 
and three daughters, one of whom, Isabel, 
seems to have married Thomas, fifth Baron 
Morley (d. I486). Of his sons, Michael 
was third earl (see below), and William 
fourth carl and first duke of Suffolk [q. v.j. 
Sir John de la Pole, seigneur de Moyon in 
the Gotentin, served in the French war, 
was taken prisoner at Jargeau on 12 June 
1429, and died in captivity; by French 
chroniclers he is called Sire do m Poulle. 
Alexander was slain at Jargeau on 12 Juno 
1429. Sir Thomas had a daughter Kather- - 
ine, married to Sir Miles Stapleton (d. I486); 
lie died in 1483 while a hostage with the 
French for his brother William, 

Miohaei, dh da Poll, third Eabl oit 
Sumode (1394-1416), the eldest son, served 
with his father at Harfleur, and, after taking 
part in the match to Agincourt, was killed in 


tho battle there on 25 Oct. He is described 
as ‘ distinguished among all the oouvtiors for 
his bravery, courage, and activity’ (Gesta 
llenrici Quinti, pp. 81, 68). Drayton makes 
special mention of him in his ballad of Agin¬ 
court—‘ Suffolk his oxe did ply.’ Ilis body 
was brought home to England, and buried 
at Ewelme, Oxford. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, first Juice of 
Norfolk [q. v.j, but left no male issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother William. Of his 
three daught era, Catherine became a nun, and 
Elizabeth and Isabel both died unmarried. 

[Monstrelol’s Chroniquos, iii, 108, iv.Si-1 (3oo. 
de l'Hist. de France ); Nicolas's Bottle of Agin¬ 
court j Napier's Historical NotioeB of Swyncomhe 
and Ewelme, pp. 318-17 i Coll. Top. et Gon. v. 
166; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 186; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 434-6.] O. L. K. 

POLE or DE LA POLE, RALPH {Jl. 
1462), judge, was the eldest of (hreo sons 
of Peter De la Pole of ltadbome, near Derby, 
and knight of the shire for Derbyshire m 
1400-1. Foss wrongly makes him a younger 
son of Thomas Pole or Poole of l’oolo Hall 
in Wirral or Wirrell, who did not marry 
until 1426, The De la Poles were a Derby¬ 
shire and Staffordshire family seated at 
Hartington and Newborough, who for three 
generations had married heiresses in those 
counties. Pole’s father acquired the Bad- 
borne estate, which had belonged to Sir John 
Ohandos [q. v.j, through his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Lawton and Alianoro, 
one of Ohandos’s sisters and ultimate heir. 

Pole became serj eant-at-law in the Michael¬ 
mas term of 1442, and a justice of the king’s 
bench on 3 July 1462, aud occurs in the 
latter capacity until Michaelmas 1469. lie 
was probably the Radulplius de la Pole ap¬ 
pointed one of the Derbyshire commissioners 
to raise money for the defence of Calais in 
May 1465, and he presided with Justice 
Bingham at tho Fork assizes in 1467, when 
the Nevilles got the Percys heavily fined. 

His altar tomb, on the slab of which are 
figures of the judge and his wife aud a frag¬ 
ment of inscription, remains in the north aisle 
of Radborne church. By his wife J oan, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Thomas Grosvenor of IJuimo, co. 
Chester, Pole had a sou and successor Ralph, 
who married the heiress of Motton. Polo's 
descendants in direct mala line held Rad homo 
until the death of Gorman Pole in1688, when 
it passed to a younger branch, represented 
by Mr, Ohandos-Pole, who dosconds from 
the judge in direct mole line. The Poles of 
Walcebridge, co. Dorhy, descended from the 

a ’s uncle, another Ralph de la Pole. A 
er of tho judge, llonry de la Polo, foun¬ 
ded the Pole? of Ileage in the some county, 
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[Foss’s Judges; Proc, Privy Council, ed. Nico¬ 
las, vi 243; Topographer and Genealogist, i. 176 j 
Whethumstede’s Registrum, Rolls Ser. i. 206, 
208, 308 j Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. v. pp, 
xciv-v, 91,232; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 423, in. 
381; Newcome’s St. Albans, p. 381 ; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament, 1878; in¬ 
form it ion from Mr. R. E. Elliot Chambers of 
Bishop's Tuwton.] J. T-t. 

POLE, REGINALD (1500-1568), car¬ 
dinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was son 
—probably the thfrd—of Sir Richard Pole 
(d. 1606), by his wife Margaret, who was 
of the blood royal [see Pole, MabgabetL 
Born in March 1600 at Stourton Oastle in 
Staffordshire, he was carefully brought up 
by his mother, and then spent five years at 
the school of the Charterhouse at Sheen. 
Henry VIII was much interested in his edu¬ 
cation, and paid 121 for his maintenance at 
school in 1612. Soon afterwards lie was 
sent to Oxford, to the house of the Carmelite 
friars. Subsequently he matriculated as a 
nobleman at Magdalen College. On 8 .Tune 
1518 the idng ordered the prior of St, Frides- 
wido’s to {jive him a pension, which he was 
bound to give to a clerk of the king’s nomina¬ 
tion, until he could provide him with a com¬ 
petent benefice (Cal. of Henry VIII, vol. i. 
No. 4190). Pole’B studies at Oxford were 
directed by Thomas Linacre [q.v.] and Wil¬ 
liam Latimer [1460 P-1545) [q. v.J, and he is 
said to have attracted much attention in a 
disputation of some days’ duration when still 
almost a hoy. In June 1616 he graduated 
B.A. (Wood, Athena, i. 279). While a 
youth, and still a layman, he was presented 
to the collegiate church of Wimborne min¬ 
ster, the incumbent of which bore the title 
of dean (12 Feb. 1618 ; Cal. of Henry VIII, 
vol. ii. No. 8493), to the prebend of Boscombe 
(19 March 1617-18), and that of Yatminstcr 
Secunda (10 April 1619), both in Salisbury 
Cathedral. From infancy his mother had 
destined himfor the church, and he intended 
taking orders later in life (ib. vol. xi. No. 92). 

In February 1621, at his own wish, he was 
sent by the king to Italy, with 1001 towards 
his expenses for a year (ib. iii. p, 1644). At 
Padua, in May and June, he formed a friend¬ 
ship with the scholars Longolius, Beinbo, 
Nicolas Leonious, and his own oountryman, 
Thomas Lupset [q. v.j His revenues from his 
benefices, together with the king’s allowance, 
enabled him to practise muon hospitality. 
Vet ha preferred a quiet life, and was em¬ 
barrassed on his arrival by the attentions 
paid to him as the kingof England’s kinsman 
by the magistrates of Padua. Longolius died 
in his house there, and left him his library (ib. 
iii. 0460,3466). Pole wrote the anonymous 


life prefixed to Longolius's collected writings 
(Florence, 1624). He sent congratulations 
to Clement VII on his election (19 Nov. 
1523), and received a kindly acknowledgment 
encouraging him in his studies. Erasmus 
opened a correspondence with him in 1626, 
introducing to him the Polish scholar John A 
Laseo [q. v.l (ib. No. 1086), and he himself 
wrote to Cardinal Wolsey that he was every¬ 
where much sought after—though he mo¬ 
destly believed it was on the king’s account 
rather than his own (ib. No, 3 629). He waB 
urged by his family to return to England 
early in 1526; but he lingered in order to 
visit Rome, where he was received with 
great marks of distinction. He returned to 
England in 1527 after five yeais’ absence. 
He met with a very cordial welcome from the 
king and queen, but continued bis studies 
at the Carthusian monastery at Sheen. 

During his absence from England, on 
14 Feb. 1623-4 he was nominated fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by Richard 
Foxe or Fox [q.v.], bishop of Winchester, the 
founder, but he never seems to have been ad¬ 
mitted. On 12 Aug. 1527, though lie was still 
a layman, he was elected dean of Exeter (Lk 
N nvu). In 1629, anxious to avoid the crisia 
likely to spring from the king’s proceedings 
against Queen Catherine, he obtained with 
some difficulty the king's permission to pur¬ 
sue his studies at Paris. Henry paid him the 
usual 100/, ‘ for one year’s exhibition before¬ 
hand,’ in October 1629 (Cal. vol. iv. No. 0003, 
v. 316). At Paris he soon received a letter 
from the king reqiuring him to obtain from 
the university there opinions in his favour 
respecting the projected divorce. He sought 
to excuse himself on thB ground of inexpe¬ 
rience, and the king ultimately sent Edward 
Fox [q. v.] to assist him. But the work being- 
only to obtain opinions—which he could 
collect without compromising himself—Pole 
did what he could, and won commendations 
at home for ’acting stoutly in the king’s 
behalf’ (ib. vol.iv. No. 6262). Throe hundred 
crowns, apparently in addition to the yearly 
exhibition, were remitted on 29 April 1630 
’ to Mr. Pole, the king's scholar’ (ib. v. 749). 
The university of Pans came to the decision 
which Henry desired, owing to the inter¬ 
ference of Francis I. In July Pole, by the 
king’s orders, returned home. 

Although he withdrew to the charterhouse 
at Sheen, Tie was invited, on Wolsey’s death 
in November, to accept either the vacant 
archbishopric of York or the bishopric of 
Winchester. The king’s aim was to obtain 
his avowed support for his divorce, and the 
archbishopric was vehemently pressed on him 
by the king's friends. Pole entertained 
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genuine affection for tlie king, and hesitated 
to affront Mm by a refusal; but no bribe 
could induce Mm to palter -with. Ms convic¬ 
tions. In a moment of weakness lie saidha 
believed he bad found a means of satisfying 
the king without offence to Ms own con¬ 
science. The king gave him an interview at 
York Place. At first Polo was tongue-tied, 
At length he exhorted Henry not to ruin 
Ms fame and destroy his soul by perse¬ 
verance in wrong. The king in fury put his 
hand to his dagger. Pole left the chamber 
in tears (see the different accounts of the story 
in Epp. Poli, i. 261-02, and Calendar,v ol. xii. 
pt. i. No. 444). At the same time Pole, at 
the king’s request, wrote a paper, very likely 
just after the interview, giving Ms opinion 
on the king’s scruples and how to deal with 
them. The treatise itself does not seem to be 
extant, hut a full account of its contents is 
given by Oranmev in a letter to Anne Ba- 
levn’s father, written on 13 Juno 1631, in 
which ho says that it was ‘much contrary to 
the king’s purpose; ’ but the arguments were 
set forth with suoh wisdom and eloquence 
that if they were published it would he im¬ 
possible, Oronmer thought, to persuade people 
to the contrary. Polo pointed out the danger 
of reviving controversies as to the succes¬ 
sion, then he attacked the arguments on the 
long’s side, and urged Ilenry to defer to the 
pope’s judgment (Stbyph, Cramner, App. 
No.l). The king took Pole’s counsel in good 
part {Cal. Venetian, v. 244), and was almost 
inclined to abandon the divorce. Thomas 
Cromwell [q. v.], however, whom Pole re¬ 
garded as an emissary of Satan, induced him to 
persevere. "With deep dislike Polo saw soon 
afterwards the concession of royal suprsmacy 
wrung from the clergy. He was present, pro¬ 
bably with o deputation of the clergy, when 
the king refused a large sum voted to him by 
convocation unless it were granted to him as 
head of tho church of England {Be Unitate 
Ecol. f. 19). He may also nave been present 
in convocation in the same year when tho 
title, with the qualification ‘ns for as the 
law of Christ allows,’ was silently conceded, 
after three days’ strenuous opposition, His 
statement that he was absent whon the royal 
supremacy was enacted (j'S. f. 82) clearly 
refers to the parliamentary act of 1634. Ho 
was then at Padua. Pole, apprehensive of 
the further consequenoes of Cromwell's pre¬ 
dominance, petitioned to be allowed to devote 
himself to the study of theology abroad. He 
told Henry that if' he remained in England 
and hod to attend parliament (as he would 
be expected to do) while tho divorce was dis¬ 
cussed, he must speak according to his con¬ 
science. In January 1682 Henry thought it 
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prudent to lot him go {Cal. v. No. 737). lie 
and Henry parted good friends, and the king 
continued Ms pensions. 

Pole settled at Avignon for a few months, 
hut soon removed to Padua, whore he spent 
some years, paying frequent visits to Venice. 
From Padua he wrote to the king a care¬ 
fully considered letter, full of poworful argu¬ 
ments against the divorce, whose wisdom the 
king and Cromwell praised. Meanwhile his 
friends in England causod him to be insti¬ 
tuted in Ms absence (20 Dec. 1632) to tile 
vicarage of Piddlotown in Dorset, a living 
in the patronage of his family. He resigned 
it three years later. In order to hold it ho 
was dispensed ‘propter defectum susceptionis 
saororum ordinum’ (Hutchins, Dorset, ii, 
024). 

At Padua he took into his house the great 
classical professor Lazzaro Buonamici, with 
the view of ro-studying Greek and Latin lite¬ 
rature j hilt the thought of what was going 
on in England induced him to devote himselr 
more ardently to philosophy and theology. 
At Venice or at Padua Pole made tho ac¬ 
quaintance of two lifelong friends—Gasptir 
Uontarini, who was created a cardinal a year 
before himself, and Ludovico Priuli, a young 
Venetian nobleman, who hooame ardently 
attached to him. lie carno to know, too, Qian 
Pietro Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV, and, 
among other men of worth and genius, Ludo¬ 
vico Beccalelii, afterwards his secretary and 
biographer. 

On Henry's marriage with Anno Boleyn in 
1633, and the disinheriting of Princess Mary, 
Queen Catherine and her nopliow, Charles V, 
alike agreed that Polo’s services might bo em¬ 
ployed in redressing tho wrongs of tho divorced 
queen and her daughtor {Cal. Henry VIII, 
vol. vii. No. 1040). Tho princess might, it 
was vaguely suggested, become his wife, and 
Yorkist and Tudor claims to the throne 
might thus be consolidated. It was only in 
June 1686 that Pole was made aware, in a 
lotter from the emperor, of tho proposal that 
he should interforo. His first fueling Was 
alarm at the responsibility. But ho agrood 
to make experiment of peacofnl mediation 
after a method of his own {Cal. Spanish, 
vol. v. pt. ii. No. 68; of. vol, viii. No. 830). 

Pole was anxious at this time to avoid all 
chance of a civil war in England (ib. No. 
129), and Ilenry VIII had already offered 
him, he vainly hopod, an opportunity of pro¬ 
moting pence, In the latter part of 1634 tho 
king had, through Thomas Starkey,who seoitts 
to have been Pole's chaplain at Padua, and 
was on a visit to England, requested Polo’s 
opinion on the two points, whether marriage 
with a deceased brothor’swife was permissible 
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by divine law, and whether papal supremacy 
was of divine institution. If Pole could nob 
agree with the royal view, Henry added, he 
must state his own candidly, and then come to 
England, where the king would find honour¬ 
able employment for him in other matters. 
Starkey’s letter reached Pole at Venice in 
April, and Pole asked for further time for 
study before coming home. Starkey mean¬ 
while deemed it prudent to give the king 
some indication of Pole’s general political 
views, and set them forth in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue between Pole and the now 
deceased Thomas Lupset. Pole was repre¬ 
sented as in theory a reformer, strongly alive 
to the dangers of the prerogath e, bnt entirely 
loyal to a king like Henry v III, who was in¬ 
capable of abusing it (ib. No. 217 ; Starkey'B 
treatise printed in England in the Reign of 
Henry VIII, by J. M. Cowpor, for the Early 
English Text Soc.) Ilenry was not offendad 
at an abstract theory expounded in this way. 

The king caused Cromwell, in December 
1584, to write to Pole with some impatience 
for his answer to the two questions (Cal. 
Henry VIII, vol. ix. No. 988). But his reply 
was taking the form of a long treatise^ ‘Pro 
Ecclesiastic® UnitatisDefensione,’ winch he 
did not finish till May 1636. His arguments 
were aimed at peacefully deterring Ileiiry 
from further wrongdoing, and were solely 
intended for the lung’s eyes. The work 
was a severe criticism of liia proceedings, 
written not without pnin and tears, for the 
high estimate ho had formed of Henry’s 
character had been bitterly disappointed. 
The king, dissembling his indignation, re¬ 
peated his wish that Pole should repair to 
England; but Pole alleged the severe laws 
the king had himself promulgated as a suffi¬ 
cient excuse. Letters from his nearest rela¬ 
tives at home threatened to renounce him if 
he did not return and roako his peace with 
the king. His friends in Italy were alarmed 
lest he should, in spito ol' the manifest danger, 
revisit his country. Paul III was conse¬ 
quently induced to summon him to Rome 
to a consultation about a proposed general 
council. With some reluctance he obeyed 
the call, and reached Romo in November 
1636. He was lodged by the pope with great 
honour in tho Vatican. 

Pole found himself at Rome the youngest 
and most energetic member of a committee 
summoned by Paul III, after consultation 
with Pole’s friend Cardinal Contarini,to draw 
up a scheme for reforming the discipline of 
the churoli. The committee’s report was pub¬ 
lished in 1688 (Consilium deleotorum Car- 
tUnalium). Pole was still a layman, hut it 
was thought woll that he should now take 


deacon’s orders and be made a cardinal. The 
prospect filled him with dismay, and he en¬ 
deavoured to convince the pope that it was 
at least untimely. It not only would destroy 
his influence in England, but involve his 
family in some danger. The pope at first 
yielded to these representations; but others 
were so strongly in favour of his promotion 
that he returned to his original purpose. The 
papal chamberlain was despatched to inform 
Pole of the final resolution, along with a 
barber to shave his crown; and Pole sub¬ 
mitted. He was made a cardinal on 22 Dec. 
1D38, deriving his title from the church of 
St. Mary in Cosmedin. In the following 
February he was nominated papal legate to 
England. 

The news of Pole’s cardinalafce enraged 
Ilenry VTII, but he forbore to show any 
open sign of anger. Popular disaffection was 
spreading in the north. A conciliatory atti¬ 
tude was needed to prevent a disastrous de¬ 
velopment. A letter to Pole was drawn up 
on 18 Jan. in the name of the king's council, 
and was despatched apparently on the 20th, 
after being signed by Norfolk, Cromwell, and 
others, remonstrating with him on the tone 
of his book and of his letters to the king, but 
accepting conditionally a suggestion thrown 
out by liimBelf that he should discuss in 
Flanders, with commissioners sent by tho 
king, the matters in dispute(CW. Henry VIII, 
vol. xii. pt. i. No. 126). It was insisted that 
he should go thither without commission 
from any one. Otherwise recognition of tho 
pope’s authority would be assumed. Pole 
replied from Rome on 16 Feb. that he had 
only obeyed the king’s request in writing, 
and had done his utmost to keep the con¬ 
tents of the book secret from all but the king 
himself. Ha was ready, however, to treat 
with the king’s commissioners in France or 
Flanders, but it must be in bis capacity of 
legate (ib, No. 444; an undated Latin transla¬ 
tion in JPoliRpp. i. 179, is wrongly addressed 
to the parliament of England). 

Polewasstraightwaydespatcnedbythepope 
to England, and carried with him money with 
which, it was understood, he was to encou¬ 
rage tho northern rebels against Henry VII f. 
(Jn the journey he resolved to appeal to 
Francis I, the ally of Henry, and to per¬ 
suade the French king to exhort Henry to 
return to the Roman church as. his only 
safety. With Giberti, bishop of Verona, a 
known friend of England, to whom Henry, 
if he disliked receivings cardinal, might give 
a more favourable reception, Pole accordingly 
set out. After five weeks’ travelling, they 
reached Lyons on 24 March. Henry VIH 
had crushed tho northern rebellion before 
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Pole loft Rome, But Francis I and the 
emperor were at war, and neither wished to 
offend Henry lest he should take part with 
the other against him, Henry demanded of 
Francis I that Pole should be delivered up to 
him as a traitor, Francis promised not to 
receive Pole as legate, Though the cardinal 
made a public entry into Paris, he was in¬ 
formed that his presence in France was incon¬ 
venient, and that he must leave the country. 

Much mortified, he withdrew to Oamhray, 
which was neutral territory, and remained 
there more than a month, awaiting a safe- 
conduct from Mary, q ueen of Hungary, regent 
of the Netherlands, in order to get safely 
away. But the English ambassador at her 
court insieted thatif he entered imperial terri¬ 
tory he should he delivered up to Henry, and 
efforts were mode by English agents to as¬ 
sassinate or kidnap him. Queen Mary excused 
herself from seeing him, and sent an esoort in 
Ma^ to convey him from Cambray to Li&ge, 

night. Witliin tho territory of the cardinal 
of Liege he was safe from further demands 
for his extradition. 

The cardinal of Lidge (Erard de la March) 
lodged Pole in his own palace, and with 
princely liberality pressed upon his accept¬ 
ance large sums of money for his expenses. 
No stranger could onler or leave LiSge un- 
oxamined while Polo was there. And ho 
remained there nearly three months (JEpjh 
Poll, ii., Diatriba ad Epistolas, cii-ciii, cix- 
cv). At length the pope ordered him to re¬ 
turn to Rome, which he reached in October. 
He remained there till the following spring 

K , when he accompanied Paul III to 
leting at Nice between Francis I and 
Charles V. At the first interview of tho em¬ 
peror and the pope the former desired to bo 
made acquainted with Pole, who accordingly 
wailed on the emperor at Villafranca, and 
was very cordially received. After tho meet¬ 
ing he spent some time at his friond Friuli's 
country house near Venice, and thence moved 
to Padua. There news reached him of the 
arrest in England of his brother Sir Geoffrey, 
He himself, in Venetian territory, was beset 
byspies and would-bo assassins—one of them 
the plausible scoundrel Philips who had be¬ 
trayed the martyr Tindal, In October he 
removed to Rome. Not many weeks later 
he was refused an audience by the pope, lie- 
cause he had just received such distressing 
news of Pole’s family that he could not hear 
to look him in the face. HU eldest brother, 
Lord Montague, had been arrested on a charge 
of treason, and with him his mother and 
some dear and intimate friends. 

Pole felt that his owii griefs were those of 


hiB country and even of Europe. Tho only 
cure was to be sought in a restoration of 
papal authority in England by a league of 
Christian princes against Henry. He there¬ 
fore accepted a mission from the pope to 
visit the emperor in Spain, and afterwards 
Francis I, He left Rome on 27 Deo.1638, and, 
to avoid Henry’s hired assassins, travollod in 
disguise, with fow attendants. By tho end of 
January 1639 ho reached Barcelona, and he 
was with the emperor at Toledo in the middle 
of February. Sir Thomas Wyatt., the English 
ambassador, vainly domandud liis extradition 
as a traitor. Charles replied that 1 if I 10 wero 
his own traitor, coming from tho Holy Fat her 
at Rome, he could not refuso him audience.’ 
In other respects he was not more successful 
than before. Charles V replied that ho was 
not inclined to lalco offensive measures against 
England until lie was euro of tho co-opera¬ 
tion of France. 

While on Iub return jouruoy, at Corona in 
Catalonia (not La Gironde,as iu the 1 Spanish 
Calendar,’ vol. vi. pt. i. p. 146), Pole learned 
that an English exile was seeking to assas¬ 
sinate him m hope of earning pardon from 
Henry for past misdeeds, ThiB knowledge, 
combined with a fear that an immediate viBit 
to France might lead to closer union botween 
England and tho omporor, led him to return 
for a time to Carpontras, a noutral place in tho 
papal torritory near Avignon. lie, howovor, 
commissioned Pnrpaglin, abbot of San Saluto, 
a Piedmontese belonging to his housohold, 
who had boon with him at Toledo, to deliver 
his message to Francis and inquire if ho 
should como himself. Parpagliawas rocoived 
politely, hut was told that Pole’s presonco in 
France was not dosired. Polo despatched 
Parpaglia to Rome to givo a full account of 
the two missions. Polo’s expenses had not 
only far oxceeded his allowances, but bad 
absorbed nearly all his savings. 

The pope was satisfied that tho failure of 
the missions was not due to Polo, and on tho 
death of Cardinal Oampcggior<i. v.], who wits 
titular bishop of Salisbury, offered the sue to 
Pols, Pole, who was still at Oarpenlras, de¬ 
clined it. Meanwhile, in England, parlia¬ 
ment had passed, in 1639, an act of attainder 
against Pole and all his family, oxcopting Sir 
Geoffrey. When ho had nows of his mother's 
execution in 1641, ho said, ‘I am now tho 
son of n martyr. This is the king's reward for 
her care of his daughter’s education; ’ hut 
added calmly, ‘Lot us be of good choer. We 
have now one patron more in heaven.’ Deeply 
depressed, he found his best comfort in the 
quietude of Qarpentras, and with much reluc¬ 
tance oboyed the pope's summons to Romo in 
1640. Tho popo assigned hint a bodyguard j 
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and, in order to supply him-with means suit¬ 
able to Ms birth and station, conferred on Mm 
what •was called the legation of the patrimony, 
that is to say, the secular government of that 
portion of the States of the Church called the 
patrimony of St, Peter. Viterbo was the 
capital of the district which lay between the 
Tiber and Tuscany. Pole’s government was 
distinguished by a leniency strongly contrast¬ 
ing with Henry VIH’s severity. After the 
arrest of two Englishmen, who, on examina¬ 
tion, were compelled to confess that they had 
been sent to assassinate Mm, he remitted the 
capital penalty, and meroly sent them for a 
low days to the galleys. 

In 1641, when Oontarini was despatched 
by the pope to the diet at Ratisbon, he took 
counsel with Pole, and never was the breach 
between Borne and the protestants more 
noarly healed than by their able and concilia¬ 
tory policy. Pole appreciated clearly the fact 
that the heart of the controversy lay in the 
doctrine of justification, on wMch, indeed, his 
own views were not unlike those of Luther, 
and ou this subject an understanding was 
almost arrived at. 

In 1642 he was one of the tM-ee legates 
appointed by the pope to open the council 
of Trent; but delays followed, and the council 
only met for despatch of business in Decem¬ 
ber 1646. He spent some time of the interval 
in writing the treatise 1 De Ooncilio.’ He 
was with hie two colleagues at Trent when a 
solemn commencement was made on 13 Dec., 
after which there was an adjournment over 
Christmas till 7 Jan. 1646. Then matters 
proceeded smoothly till the fifth session in 
June, when a rheumatic attack compelled 
Pole to leave for his friend Priuli’s country 
house at Padua, whence he corresponded 
with the council, and gave his opinion on the 
decrees it passed. The subject at that time 
was justification, and ungenerous sneers have 
been pointed at liis illness as a diplomatic one, 
because his own view in that matter inclined 
to the protestant side. 

He returned to Rome on 16 Nov. by 
permission of the pops, who found Ms ser¬ 
vices of value iu his correspondence with 
foreign courts. "When nows reached Pole of 
the death of nenry VIH (January 1647), he 
was anxious that the pope should use tho em¬ 
peror’s aid to reclaim his native oountry from 
schism. He strongly urged the pope to send 
legates to the emperor and to Prance ; while 
he wrote to the privy counoil, representing 
that now it would he necessary to redress 
many wrongs done during the late reign, hut 
that he would not press those done to himself 
and his own family more than was consistent 
with the public peaco. He warnod the coun¬ 


cil, however, that no firm foundation could 
belaid for future prosperity without the Holy 
See, and that the English people were fortu¬ 
nate in having a pope to whom their interests 
were very dear. The privy council declined 
to receive his messenger. 

Pole was not discouraged. Next year ho 
sent to England Ms trusted servant Throg¬ 
morton to remonstrate on the incivility with 
which he had been treated, and to point out 
the dangers of their situation, especially if the 
emperor broke with England on account of 
changes in religion. Throgmorton failed to 
obtain an audience, but received an indirect 
answer from the Protector Somerset that any 
letters the cardinal might write privately 
would be fully considered, and that any emis¬ 
sary he might choose to send into Prance or 
Flanders, to speak for him, would have a 
passport sent Mm to come to England (State 
Papers, Domestic, Edw. VI, vol. v. No. 9). 
A few months later, on 6 April 1649, Pole 
despatched two special messengers to thepro- 
teotor, and a letter to Dudley, earl of War¬ 
wick, offering, if they declined to allow Ms 
own return, to repair to some neutral place 
near the English Channel to discuss points 
of difference. Although his messengers this 
lime were treated with courtesy, they were 
dismissed with a written answer repudiating 
any wish for conciliation. Pole wrote, the 
letter said, like a foreign prince. They iu 
England had no need of the pope. If Pole 
wished to return to his country, the council 
would mediate for Ms pardon; and to show 
him the true state of matters there with re¬ 
spect to religion, they sent Mm a copy of 
the new prayer-hook approved by parliament 
(ib. vol. vii. No. 28). 

Pole still persevered, and again sent two 
messengers to England with a long letter 
(7 Sept. 1649) to the protector, in which he 
pointed out that he had done no offence, 
either to Edward or even to Ms father, for 
which he should require a pardon. As to 
their proceedings in religion, he was not con¬ 
vinced of their sincerity. While he was con¬ 
cluding, news reached him of the rebellions 
in Norfolk and the west of England, which 
seemed a sufficient commentary on all that 
he had said. Among the fifteen articles of 
the western rebels, the twelfth was a demand 
that Cardinal Pole should be sent for from 
Borne and admitted to the king’s council 
(Sthype, Cranmer, App. 8S6, ed. 1812), 

On 10 Nov. 1649 Pole’s friend Paul HI 
died, one of Mb last acts being to confer upon 
Pole the abbacy of Gavello or Cunalnuovo in 
Polosina. There was much betting at bankers’ 
shops in Borne as to Ms successor^ and Pole’s 
name soon distanced all competitors. One 
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evening two cardinals came to visit Pole in 
his coll, and begged him, as he had already 
two-thirds of tne votes of the conclave, to 
come into the chapel, where they would make 
him pope by 1 adoration.’ Pole, who was as 
much impressed with the responsibilities as 
with the dignity of St. Peter's chair, induced 
them to put the ceremony off till the morning, 
and thus lost his chance. His supporters 
weremainly those cardinals who favoured the 
emperor, and they remained steady to him 
throughout the protracted contest. But to¬ 
wards ite close the French party gained head; 
a compromise was thought advisable, and 
Pole him self cordially agreed to the election 
of Cardinal de Monte, who then easily oar- 
ried the day (8 Feb. 1660), and took the nama 
of Julius III. Pole, it is said, in the expecta¬ 
tion of being elected, composed an oration to 
thank the assembled cardinals (GlUTIAirns, 
De Casibus Virorum Dlmirium,p. 219). lie 
undoubtedly prepared a treatise, * De Summo 
Pontifice,’ on the powers and duties of the 
papal office. The new pope, who had not 
favoured Pole’s own claim, was greatly 
touched by his disinterestedness. Though in 
June 1660 he conferred on another cardinal 
the legation of the patrimony given to Pole 
by his predecessor, he charged the revenues 
with a pension of ono hundred crowns for 
Pole, and appointed him one of throo cardi¬ 
nals to draw up the bull for the resumption 
of the council at Trent. The emperor, too, 
gave Pole apeneion of two thousand ducats out 
of the see of Burgos, and another out of that 
of Granada; but these were irregularly paid. 

The council of Trent was abruptly sus¬ 
pended in April 1662 in consequence of the 
war in Europe, and Polo, anxious t o bo out of 
the turmoil both of war and politics, retired, 
with the pope’s loave, iu the spring of 1653 to 
the monastery of Maguzzano on the Logo di 
Garda belonging to the Benediotine order, of 
which he had tor some years been cardinal 
protector. Here he acceded to the wish of his 
iriends to prepare for publication his treatise 
1 Pro Defeuaione,’ which had been set up in 
type with the pope's sanction but without 
Pole’s knowledge and in his absence from 
Home in 1630. The text apparently followed 
a first draft divided into four books: the ma¬ 
nuscript sent to Henry VIII (which is now in 
the Eeooi'd Office) was one connected treatise, 
There were also some variations, the most im¬ 
portant of which wars the passages alluding 
to the king’s connection with Mary Boleyn, 
whioh in tne manuscript sent to tho king he 
suppressed. All that tho book needed was 
a preface, This Pole now drew up in the 
form of a letter to Edward VI, in which ho 
explained, as delicately as he could, the cir¬ 


cumstances which had led him to compose 
the work, and vindicated his own loyalty and 
regard for the late king’s best interests. But 
before this letter was sent to press Edward VI 
was dead, and the preface remniuod in manu¬ 
script till the middle of tho Iasi century, when 
it was included by Quirini in tho great edi¬ 
tion of Pole’s correspondence. The treatise 
itself appeared, without any preface or date 
of publication, in 1664 ( Cal. State Pajien, 
Venetian, vol. v. No. 901). Next year a 
second edition was published by protest an L 
hands in Germany, with a number of nuti- 
papal tracts appended, and a loiter prefixed 
from the pen of Vergorius (once n papal legate, 
hut then a protestnut), repeating, with strong 
party spirit, an old insinuation that tho work 
had been kept back from publication dis¬ 
honestly. Pole was more troubled by other 
malicious insinuations rnado in past years 
against his character at Home, Ilia rivals 
in the papal election had imputed to lum 
heresy in doctrine, ovorgi'oat lenity in his go¬ 
vernment at Viterbo, and personal impurity, 
lie was moved to write a defence of lumsolf, 
which Cardinal Uarafl'a wisely advised him 
not to publish. As others, liowovor, took a 
different view, he only rofrainod in deference 
to the pope himself, to whom lie reforred the 
matter. Tho scandal that ho liad a natural 
child rested on the fact that lie had roecucd 
a poor English girl, whoso mothor had died 
at Home, from tho dangor of an immoral lifo 
by placing her in a Italian convent. As 
Cardinal Oaraffa, Pole’s warm friend hitherto, 
disbelieved these imputations, it is not quite 
clear how thoy led to a temporary ooolnnss 
on his part. Such, however, is tho fact, mid, 
though Oaruli'a soon confessed his error and 
expressed tho highest esteem for I’olo, soiuo 
grudge remained, and was rovivad u few years 
later, when Oaraffa bocamo Paul J V. 

The news of Edward Vi’s death, soon fol¬ 
lowed by that of Mary’s bloodless triumph 
over the factious attempt to prevent hor suc¬ 
cession, reached Pole at La Garda oarly iu 
August. lie at once wrote to tlie popo of 
the hopeful prospect of recovering England 
from disorder and schism. Julius lit liad 
already talron action, and sont to Polo briefs 
and a commission constituting him logate to 
Queen Morv as well as to tho emperor and to 
Henry II of France, through whoso territory 
he might pass on his way to England. On 
this Pole wrote to the queen congratulating 
her on her accession, and asking directions 
as to the time and modo in which ho might 
best discharge liis legation and roBlore pupal 
authority. The queen shared his anxioty, but 
in other quarters the opinion prevailed that 
England was far too unsotblea to receive a 
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legate yet. The emperor held that Mary 
ought to be mamed to his son Philip before 
the relations of England to the see of Home 
could be satisfactorily adjusted, and deemed 
it prudent to keep Pole out of the way till 
that marriage was accomplished. In England 
it was suggested that Pole should come to 
England and marry the queen himself. Pole 
had no such aspirations, and wrote to the 
emperor of the great importance of imme¬ 
diately reconciling England with Home. But 
the more worldly-minded pope, Julius III, 
perceived that postponement was inevitable, 
ond, in order to preserve Pole's mission from 
an appearance ol undignified inactivity, made 
over to him the unpromising task of endea¬ 
vouring to make ponce between the emperor 
and Henry II. With this further mission 
imposed on him, Pole decided to visit the 
emperor at Brussels, and on his way arrived 
on 1 Oct. at Trent. Thonce, in a second 
letter to Mary, he protested against the delay 
of the religious settlement. Passing through 
the Tyrol, he stayed some days with the car¬ 
dinal-bishop of Augsburg, at Dillingen, on 
the Danube, where he received Mary's reply 
to his first note, stating that she could not 
restore papal authority offhand. The mes¬ 
senger, Henry Penning, also brought secret 
messages bidding Pole travel slowly towards 
Brussels, where he would receive letters from 
her again. His nephew, Thomas Stafford, 
visited him at Dillingen, and spoke sharply 
against Mary’s proposed union with Philip. 
Pole rebuked his presumption. A few days 
later, when three leagues from Dillingen, ho 
was met by Don Juan de Mendoza, who told 
him that the emperor thought both his mis¬ 
sions untimely, and wished him to come no 
further till a more favourable opportunity. 
Pole remonstrated, but returned to Dillingen 
to await the pope’s commands. 

That Pole when he went to England would 
at once have the first place inMarys confidence 
woe generally anticipated. Accordingly the 
emperor stopped even his mossengers going 
over to her, and the agents of the English go¬ 
vernment did the same (of. N6goc. deNoaiUes, 
ii. 224; Gal, State Papers, For., Mary, p. 34). 
Mary now wroto to him, in official Latin, that 
his immediate coming would be inexpedient, 
and subsequently that his coming as legate 
would be extremely dangerous. The pope en¬ 
deavoured to meet the difficulty by granting 
Pole permission, if he found it expedient, to 
go to England as a private person, resuming 
the legatme capacity when he could do so with 
prudence. Pole, however, found a new envoy 
to plead his cause with the emperor in the 
porson of Friar Peter Soto, once his majesty’s 
confessor, now professor of divinity m tho 


university of Dillingen, whom he sent to 
Brussels in November. Soto’s persuasions 
seem to have been effective, or Charles him¬ 
self felt that Pole could no longer do much 
harm at Brussels. On 22 Dec. the emperor 
invited him thither, and in January 1554 he 
gave him a magnificent reception. 

Mary's marriage was practically concluded. 
Pole, who had kept silence on the subject, 
declared, when asked his private opinion by 
Soto, that he thought the queen would do 
well not to marry at all. Wyatt’s rebellion in 
Januavy justified at once such on opinion and 
the emperor’s argument that England was 
not 1 mature 1 for a legate. Pole was driven 
to occupy himself with his second mission— 
for peace between the emperor and France. 
And as the emperor’s ministers affirmed that 
the obstacles to an honourable peace did not 
proceed from him, he in February left 
Brussels for Paris. On his way he drew up a 
very able address to both princes, full of argu¬ 
ments, alike from past experience and from 
policy, against the continuance of the war. 
He arrived at St. Denis on 12 March; the 
French king received him at Fontainebleau 
on the 29th. He remained there till 5 April, 
and made a public entry into Tans on the 8th. 
He met with a very gratifying reception in 
France. Personally he produced a moBt fa¬ 
vourable impression on Henry H; but the 
conferences, though encouraging, held out 
slender hopes of peace. 

On his return to Brussels he wasvery coolly 
received by the emperor (21 April), owing to 
growing rumours of his dislike of Mary’s mar¬ 
riage. Pole vindicated the reticence he had 
maintained in the first instance, and declared 
that he cordially accepted the queen’s deci¬ 
sion when announced to him, believing that 
it was taken with a view to reform religion, 
and, if possible, secure the succession. Pole 
soon found, however, that the emperor wished 
him to be reoallod. Pole referred tbe matter 
to tbe pope, but in the meantime remained 
at Brussels, while Philip went to England 
and was married. On 11 July Pole sent 
Philip a letter of congratulation. 

Pole had already been consulted by Mary 
in spiritual matters, and had rendered him¬ 
self indispensable. Neither the church nor 
the realm of England had yet been reconciled 
to Home. But numerous bishops and married 
clergy had already been deprived, and as their 
places could only be filled by recourse either 
to the papal legato or to the pope,the queen 
had presented twelve bishops to Pole, of 
whom six were consecrated on 1 April. The 
position of affairs rendered Pole’s presence in 
England absolutely necessary, and the pope 
urged the emperor not to keep Pole away 
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any longer. But Pole's attainder hod still to 
be reversed in parliament, and, from wlmt 
was reported of his views on the subject, the 
possessors of church property felt that his 
coming might threaten their titles. The pope 
was willing to remove the latter difficulty, 
and gave the legate large dispensing powers, 
so that holders of church lands might not bo 
disturbed. But the emperor, whose interests 
were nowthe same with those of the king and 
queen, was not satisfied that these powers 
were large enough. The traditional unpopu¬ 
larity of legatine jurisdiction in England, 
which could only be exercised by royal license, 
made it moreover desirable to carefully weigh 
the terms on which it was conceded before the 
legate arrived. 

Pole was in despair. He wrote a power¬ 
ful letter of expostulation to Philip, declar¬ 
ing that he had boon a year knocking at the 
palace gates, although he had suffered long 
years of exile only for maintaining Marys 
rights to the succession. Philip, in reply, sont 
over Benard, the imperial ambassador at the 
English court, to Brussels to confer with him. 
The main difficulty was about the church pro¬ 
perty in secular hands. Pale refused to re¬ 
cognise the title of the lay proprietors, or to 
strike a bargain with them on behalf of the 
church. But general and immediate restitu¬ 
tion was dearly out of the question, and he 
at length consented to leave the matter in 
abeyance, in the hope that the king and queen 
and other holdors of church property would 
as a matter of conscience restore wnat and 
when they could. The divines at Borne took 
the more practical view that the alienation of 
church goods was justifiable, if it proved 
the means of restoring a realm to the faith 
(Epp. iv. 170-3). 

Benard was satisfied with Pole's assurance, 
and Lords Paget and Hastings (the latter a 
nephew of Pole’s) were sent to conduct him 
to England (November). The queen prayed 
him to come not as legato, but only ns cardinal 
and ambassador. On 12 Nov. parliament re¬ 
versed his attainder. Travelling by gentle 
stages, on account of his weak health, through 
Ghent and Bruges, he was received at Calais 
on 19 Nov. with many peals of bells and 
salvoes of artillery. Next morning he reached 
Dover in a royal yacht. 

There he was saluted by Anthony Browno, 
first visaount Montagna[q.vJ, Thirlby, bishop 
of Ely, and a number of the nobility, who 
brought him a letter from the queen, to 
which Philip had added a few words in his 
own hand,thanking him for coming. Nicholas 
Harjjsflela [q, v.j, archdeacon of Canterbury, 
inquired in behalf of the chapter whether he 
would be recoived in that city as legate. But 


he declined, as the realm was still Bohismati- 
cal, and the queen had not desired it. At¬ 
tended by a large company of noblemen and 
gentlemon, Pole rode on to Canterbury, which 
he entered by torchlight. Harps field received 
him with a fine oration, which moved the 
company to tears. But Pole stopped liis 
oratory when, towards the close, the spoakor 
turned the discourse to eulogy of himself. At 
Kochester a request that he would come to 
her as legate reached Pole from the queen. A 
patent had already been granted him on the 
10th, in advance of his coming, to enable him 
to exercise legatine functions in England 
(Wilkins, iv. 109). At Gravesond his ca¬ 
valcade had increased to fivo hundred horse. 
There the Earl of Shrewsbury and Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham, presented him with lottors 
under the great seal, certifying the repeal of 
nil laws passed against him in the two pre¬ 
ceding reigns (Zordt' Journaln, i. 409). From 
OraveBond he sailed up the Thames in the 
queen’s barge, with his silver cross lixod in 
the prow (24 Nov.) The king and queen 
received him most cordially at Whitehall, 
and in the presenco chamber ho, under a 
canopy of state, formally presented to tliom 
the briefs of his legation. H e thon was con¬ 
ducted by Gardiner to Lambeth Palaco. 

Three days lator (27 Nov.) Secretary Potre 
[see Pimm, Sib William] summoned the 
two houses of parliament to court to hear a 
declaration from the legate. Polo, dospito a 
weak voice, delivered a long oration, in which 
he said he was como to restore the lost glory 
of the kingdom. On the feast of St. Andrew 
(30 Nov.) lords and commons presented a joint 
supplication to the king and quoon, who there¬ 
upon publicly interceded with the legato to 
absolve them from their long schism and dis¬ 
obedience. Pole, who was seated, utterod a 
few words about the special grace shown by 
God to a ropontant nation, thou ho rose and 
pronounced the words of absolution. 

On 2 Deo., tho first Sunday in Advont, ho 
proceeded in stat e, at the invitation of tho 
corporation, to St. Paul’s. High mass was 
celebrated, and Bishop Gardiner preached 
from the text (Bom, xiu. 11), ‘lb is high time 
to awako out of sleep.’ On Thursday follow¬ 
ing (0 Deo.) the two houses of convocation 
came before Tole at Lambeth, and, kneeling, 
received absolution ‘for all their pavjuricH, 
schisms, and heresies.’ Tho Aet 1 & s) Phil, 
and Mary, o. 8, for restoring tho pope’s supre¬ 
macy, was passed in .Tauuary 1556, 

Julius Iu published a jubilee to eelobrato 
the restoration of his authority in England, 
but he died on 6 March following. Polo was 
spoken of at Home as his successor, but Mar- 
cellus II was elected on 9 April 1556. Uo 
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survived Iris elevation only three weeks, dying 
on 30 April, and at the second vacancy both 
Queen Mary and the court of France bestirred 
themselves in Pole’s favour. But on 23 May 
Ordinal Caraffa became pope as Paul I v. 
Pole himself, meanwhile, was more concerned 
about the re-establishment of peace inEurope. 
Peace conferences were presently arranged to 
take place at Marck, near Calais, on the borders 
of the two hostile countries of Prance and 
the empire, and he crossed to Calais in the 
middle of May to act as president. The pro¬ 
spect, however, did not improve, and within 
a month the conferences were broken off, 
and he returned to England. 

On 10 June Paul IV hold his first con¬ 
sistory at Borne, when English ambassadors 
declared their nation’s repentance for past 
errors. Paul ratified all that Pole had done, 
and said no honour could he paid to him 
which would not fall short of his merits. 
After a month’s slay in Borne the ambassa¬ 
dors returned to England with various bulls, 
one among them being directed against the 
alienation of church property. The hull 
might perhaps have bean construed not to 
apply to the owners of church property in 
England, whose rights had already been re¬ 
cognised both by the legate and by the 
holy see. Bat it wus felt at once to be con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the compromise which 
Pole had accepted. He therefore insisted 
on the necessity of excepting England by 
name from its operation. A new bull to that 
effect was issued without hesitation, and was 
read at Paul’s Cross in September (TxTLim, 
Edicard VI and Mary, ii, 4881. 

Before Philip left England for Brussels in 
October he placed the queen spooially under 
the core of the cardinal, who thereupon took 
up his abode in Greenwich Palace; and ho 
paid a private visit to Pole himself to induce 
him to undertake a supervision of the coun¬ 
cil's proceedings. Pole acquiesced, appa¬ 
rently so far as to receive reports of what 
was done in the council, and to be a referee 
when matters of dispute arose; but otherwise 
he declined to interfere with secular business 
(Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, vi. 178-9; 
comp. Noailles, v. 126). He seems novor to 
have attended the council. 

The church’s affairs were all-absorbing. 
Oranmer, the imprisoned archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, wished to confer with Pole per¬ 
sonally. This the legate declined, as incon¬ 
sistent with his office; but he wrote to Oran- 
mer twice, in answer to letters to himself 
and to the queen, The proceedings taken in 
England againBt Oranmer were sent to Borne 
for judgment, where sentence of deprivation 
being pronounced against him, the admini¬ 


stration of the see of Canterbury was com¬ 
mitted on 11 Bee. to Pole. At the same 
time Pole was raised from the dignity of 
cardinal-deacon to that of cardinal-priest. 
The queen designed him to succeed Oranmer 
as archbishop. Though he felt it a serious 
additional responsibility, he agreed to accept 
the primacy, on the understanding that he 
should not be compelled again to go to Borne. 
"With the hull appointinghim to Canterbury, 
Pole received a brief confirming him in his 
old office of legate for the negotiation of 
peace. Immediately afterwards Pole rejoiced 
to find that, without his intervention, a five 
ears' trucewas arranged between the French 
ing and Philip, now king of Spain, at Vau- 
celles (6 Feb. 1686-6). 

On 4 Nov. 1856 Pole, having a warrant 
under the great seal for his protection, had 
caused a synod of both the convocations to 
assemble before him as legate in the chapel 
royal at Westminster, Gardiner’s death on 
the 12 th deprived Pole of very powerful aid in 
that reform and settlement of the affairs of 
the church which was the great object of this 
synod. It continued sitting till February 
following, when it was prorogued till No¬ 
vember, the results of its deliberations being 
meanwhile published on 10 Feb 1556-6 un¬ 
der the title ‘ Reformatio Angli® ex decretis 
Reginald! Poli, Cardinalis, Sedis Apostolic® 
Legali.’ In the first of these decrees it 
was enjoined that sermtms and processions 
through the streets should take place yearly 
on the feast of St. Andrew, to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the realm to Borne. 

On 20 March 1665-6, at Greenwich, he was 
ordained a priest at the Grey Friars church, 
and there next day, when Oranmer was burnt 
at Oxford, lie celebrated mass for the first 
time. On Sunday the 22nd he was conse¬ 
crated at tho same church archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Heath, archbishop of York, 
assisted by Bonner ana five other bishops of 
the province of Canterbury (Sirtpb, Eecl. 
Mem. iii, 287,1st ed.) He would have gone to 
Canterbury to he enthroned, but as the queen 
desired his presence in London, he deputed 
one of the canons to act as his proxy there, 
and received the pallium in great state on 
Ladyday at the ohurch of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
On entering the church a paper was handed 
to him by the parishioners, requesting that 
he would favour them with a discourse, which 
ho did extempore and with great fluency at 
the close of the proceedings. 

After Gardiner's death Pole woe elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge. 
He acknowledged the compliment in a grace¬ 
ful letter, dated from Greenwich 1 April 
16S6 (which the editor of hiB letters, Epj>, 
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v. 88, has inaccurately headed ‘Collegio 
Oxoniensi’). On 26 Oct. following Oxford 
paid him the same honour, ou the resignation 
of Sir John Mason [q, v.] He had previously 
issued a commission for the visitation of both 
universities, and he soon manifested his ac¬ 
tivity in revising the statutes at Oxford. 
Ignatius Loyola had invited him to sond 
English youths to Borne for their education, 
but Pole, much occupied with the reform of 
the English church and universities, appa¬ 
rently found no opportunity to accept this 
invitation (i 1pp. v. 115-20). He was inte¬ 
rested in Loyola’s new Society of Jesus, and 
Loyola on liis part followed with admiration 
Pole’s work in England. They had corre¬ 
sponded at times from the days of Pole’s 
government of Viterbo. 

Both Mary and Pole had underestimated 
the difficulties of reconciling the realm to 
Borne. With regard to chureli property, the 
most ample papal indulgence could not allay 
all disquiet when the sovereign herself de¬ 
clined to take advantage of it, and was sur¬ 
rendering the religious property in the hands 
of the crown. The abrogated laws against 
horesy had been revived by parliament just 
before Pole's arrival in England, and his con¬ 
nection with their enforcement was merely 
official. But, like Sir Thomas More and au 

g ood catholics of the old school, he thought 
re propagation of false opinion an evil for 
which no punishment was too extreme. 
With the actual conduct of prosecutions he 
seems to have had nothing to do (cf. Duos', 
Mist, of the Church of England, iv. 678). 
Three condemned heretics in Bonner’s diocesu 
were pardoned on an appeal to him. lie 
merely enjoined a penance and gave them 
absolution (ib. p. 682). 

But Pole had to face difficulties in on un¬ 
expected quarter. Paul IV, a hot-blooded 
Neapolitan, longed to drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples. War broke out between him 
and Philip in Italy, and Pole found that his 
sovereign had become tire popo’s enemy, lie 
strongly urged on Philip the unseemliness of 
making war on Christ’s vicar. But the storm 
extended itself; the pope made alliance with 
Prance, and the war so recently suspended 
between Prance and Spain was again re¬ 
newed. Pole now urged Mary not to doclaro 
herself against Prance on account of her 
husband’s quarrel. But Philip came back to 
England in March 1567 with the express 
object of implicatinghor in his struggle with 
Prance, upon which Pole retired to his cathe¬ 
dral city, explaining to him privately that 
the pope’B legate could not visit the pope’s 
enemy. In April, however, Paul IV with¬ 
drew all his legates from Philip’s dominions, 
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and cancelled the legation of Pole. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Game, the English ambassador at 
Borne, remonstrated. England was neutral, 
and the condition of the country specially re¬ 
quired a legate. The pope recognised his 
error, and lamely directed that the native 
legateship always attached to tho sco of Can¬ 
terbury should not be included in tho act of 
revocation. 

The clouds did not disporso. England was 
dragged into the war, and Pole was sum- 
monod from Canterbury by tho king and 
queen, on pain of their displeasure. Philip) 
and Mary wrote joint lottors to the pope for 
the full restoration of Pole’s legateship. Paul 
said it would be unbecoming his dignity to 
ive back to Pole what he had taken from 
im; besides, he wanted all his cardinals at 
Borne, to consult with him in those difficult 
times. Still, as Mary wished for a legate in 
England, he appointed in Polo’s place her 
old confessor, Friar William l’oto [<j, v,] A 
brief was sent to Pole relieving him of his 
legateship, and requiring his prosonoo at 
Borne. Mary, against Pole’s wish, directed 
tho papal messenger to be detained at Calais, 
and requested Polo to continuo his logatino 
functions, Polo refused, and despatched his 
auditor, Niccolo Ormanotlo, to Home to in¬ 
form the popo of the state of the case (.sco ex¬ 
tracts from his unpvintod lellor to tho pope 
in Ducon's Mist, of tho Churoli of England, 
iv. 674-5, n.) Ho objected that tho popo had 
not only deprived him of liis legation, but in¬ 
sinuated that he was a heretic; and that no 
pope had ever called a legate into suspicion 
on such grounds while actually exorcising liis 
legatiue functions, or had replaced him by 
another, without first citing him to plead 
liis own cause and justify himsolf of the 
charge (Stkypd, Ecol. Memorials , iii. 81, 
ed, 1822), Ornmnetto was admitted to an 
audience by the pope on 4 Sept., and spoke 
discreetly in PoIs’b bohalf. 

The fortunes of war had just compelled 
Paul to conclude a poace with Philip, and 
he found it expediout to be conciliatory, lie 
assured Ormanetto that he considered tho 
rumours of Pole’s heresy inalioioue, and said 
that he would send his nophow, Cardinal 
Oaraffa, to Flanders to arrange all diffe¬ 
rences, _ But to others he maligned Polo as 
a heretic with a malovolenoe almost sug¬ 
gesting insanity, and spoke with bitterness 
of all Pole's friends. He had imprisonod 
Pole’s disciple, Cardinal Morouo, mainly be¬ 
cause he was a disciple of Pole. When tho 
Venetian ambassador at Bomo requested tho 
pope to give tho bishopric of Brescia to Pole’s 
ardent admirer and constant companion in 
England and abroad, Priuli, Paul said ho 
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would never consent to bestow it on one 
who was of the English cardinal’s ‘ accursed 
school and apostate household.’ 

Cardinal Caraffa, however, went to the 
Netherlands, and Pole restated his case to 
him in correspondence. He also wiote a 
treatise in his defence, recounting his past 
relations with the pope, but threw it, when 
completed, into the Are, saying, ‘ Thou 
slialt not uncover thy father’s nakedness.’ 
Finally he addressed to Paul, on 30 March 
1668, a powerful letter, recommending his 
self-denymg friend Friuli for the vacant 
bishopric of Brescia, vindicating himself from 
the vague charges of heresy, and asking for 
some explanation of the pope's recent treat¬ 
ment of himself. 

In the comae of the summer Pole fell 
mortally ill of a double quartan ague at Lam¬ 
beth Palace. At seven in the morning of 
17 Nor. Mary, who had been long ill, passed 
away; at seven in the evening of the same 
day Pole, too, died—so gently that he seemed 
to have fallen asleep ( Cal. Venetian, vol.vi. 
Nos. 1286-7). The cardinal's body lay in 
state at Lambeth till 10 Dec., when it was 
carried with great pomp to Canterbury. There 
it was buried on the I6tk, and it still rests 
in St. Thomas’s Chapel. The place was only 
marked by the inscription, which has now 
disappeared: ‘Depositum Cardinalis Poli,’ 

Pole was a man of slender build, of middle 
Btatura, and of fair complexion, his heard 
and hair in youth being of a light brown 
colour. His eye was bright and cheerful, 
his countenance frank and open. Several 
good portraits of him exist, in all of which he 
appears in the vestments of a cardinal, with 
a uiretfca on his head. One picture by Sebas¬ 
tian del Piombo, now at St. Petersburg (once 
absurdly attributed to Raphael), is a full- 
faced portrait, with a large flowing, wavy 
beard. This must have been painted at Rome 
in the time of Paul III, when he was in his 
fullest vigour. A huge portrait at Lambeth 
is said to have been copied for Archbishop 
Moore from an original in Italy. This pic¬ 
ture, with others of the same type, shows Idm 
seated, with a paper in his hand. Lord Arun¬ 
del of Wardaur has a valuable small panel- 
picture (not by Titian, however, to whom it 
is attributed), showing somewhat careworn 
features and small blue-grey eyes. This 
portrait has been engraved by Lodge. Other 
small panel-portraits of value are preserved 
at Lambeth, at Hardwick Hall (belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire), and in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Two early en¬ 
gravings also deserve notice! One, in the 
‘Heruologia’ (1620), gives the best type 
of his appearance; the other,which is earlier, 


in Reusner’s * leones ’ (Basle, 1689), shows 
a more aged face. There is much g entleness 
of expression in all his likenesses. 

Pole’s habits wore ascetic. IIo kept a 
sumptuous table, but was himself abstemious 
in diet, taking only two meals a day, pro¬ 
bably to the detriment of his health. He 
slept little, and commonly rose before day¬ 
break to study. Though careful not to let 
his expenditure exceed his income, he nerver 
accumulated wealth, but gave liberally; and 
his property after his death seems barely to 
have sufficed to cover a few legacies and ex¬ 
penses. 

Seldom has any life been animated by a 
more single-minded purpose, but its aim 
was beyond the power of man to achieve. 
The ecclesiastical system which Henry VIII 
had shattered could not he restored in Eng¬ 
land. Royal supremacy thrust papal supre¬ 
macy aside, even in France and Belgium; and 
when in England papal authority was re¬ 
stored for a time, it was restored by royal 
authority alone, and had to build upon 
foundations laid by royalty. Worst of all, 
the papacy, itself fighting a temporal battle 
with the princes of this world, disowned its 
too intrepid champion at the last. That he 
died on the same day with Mary, whose 
battle he had been fighting all along, was a 
coincidence that might be considered natural. 
Both might well have been heartbroken at 
the discredit thrown upon their zeal, and 
the hopelessness of the political outlook. 

As a writer Pole’s style is verbose, hut he 
never cored for literary fame. None of his 
writings were penned with a mere literary 
aim, except his early anonymous life of Lon- 
golius. After his death editions of his 1 De 
Concilio ’ appeared at Venice in 1662, and of 
the ‘De Umtate’ at Ingolstadt in 1687, ot 
‘ De Summo Pontifioe ’ (1669). There was 
uhlished at Louvain in 1669 1 A treatie of 
ustifieation. Foundo among the writinges 
of Cardinal Pole of blessed memorie,remain¬ 
ing in the custodie of M. Henrie Pyning 

S he Henry Penning above referred to] 
hamherlaine and General Reoeiuer to the 
said Cardinal, late deceased in Louaine.’ 
The theological views here expounded are 
in practical agreement with the reformers. 
An extract from Ms ' De Unitate Ecclesias¬ 
tics’ appeared in an English translation by 
Fabian Withers, under the title of ‘The 
Seditious and Blasphemous Oration of Car¬ 
dinal Pole.’ Pole's correspondence, edited 
by Quirini, was issued at Brescia in five 
volumes between 1744 and 1767. 

[The Life of Pole, written in Italian by his 
secretory Becaatelli, commonly read in the Latin 
translation of Andrew Dudith, who was also a 
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member of the cardinal’s household, is the first 
authority for the facts. Both the original and tha 
translation of this life will be found in Quirrai'a 
edition of Pole’s Correspondence (Epistolce Regi¬ 
nald! Poli ... at aliorum ad se, &e., 6 yols., 
Bresoia, 1744-87), which is a most important 
source of information. Other documentary evi¬ 
dences will be found in the Calendars of State 
Papers, viz. that of Henry VIII, frequently cited 
in the text, and those of the Domestic Series 
(1647-80), the Foreign Series (Edward VI aud 
Mary), the Spanish, and, most of all, the Venetian. 
A few notices also will be found in the Cal. of 
Dom. Addenda; Burnet’s Hist, of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; Strype’s Ecdes. Memorials; Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments; Dodd’s Church Hist.; the Acts 
of the Frivy Council; Vertot's Amhastades de 
Messieurs de Noailles; Rapiers d’Etat du Car¬ 
dinal de Granvello, toI. iv. documents Inddits); 
Sarpi's Hiet. of the Council of Trent; Palla- 
vicino’a Bist. of the same; Gratiani Vita J. F. 
Commendoni Cardinalis (Paris, 1669), Machyn's 
Diary, Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen Maty, 
and Chronicle of the Grey Friars (all three 
Camd. Soo,); Hardy’s Report on the Archives 
of Venice (in which, howoyer, Borgenroth’s com¬ 
munication, pp. 60-71, must bo used with 
caution); Lettera del Be d’ Inghilterra et del 
Card, Polo , . , sopra la reduttione di quel 
Regno alia . , . Oliiesu (without date); Copia 
d’ una lettera d’ Inghilterra nella quale si narra 
l’entrata del Rev. Oardinala Polo, Legato, Milan, 
1664, reprinted (at Paris, I860?). Of modern 
biographies the most valuable even now, though 
by no means faultless, is the History of the Life 
of Reginald Pole, by Thomas Phillips, first pub¬ 
lished at Oxford in 1764, and a second edition 
(in which the author’s name is suppressed), 
London, 1767 fseo for replies art. Phiixifs, 
Thomas 1708-17741 The biography in Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops is strangely prejudiced, 
and sometimes quite inacourate. Even Bergcn- 
roth’s very erroneous statements in his letter to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Duffus Hardy do 
not justify Dean Hook in his assertion (p. 230) 
that them is a letter at SimaneaB ‘in which Pols 
bad proposed himself as a suitor for the hand 
of Mary* (see Hardy’s Report above referred to, 
p. 70). The historical sketch entitled ‘ Reginald 
Pole' (lettered on the hack of the volumo ‘ Tho 
Life of Cardinal Pole'), by F. G. Leo, P.D., is 
not a life at all, but an essay on the beginning 
and end of bis career. Of much grontor value 
isKardinal Pole, soin Lebenund seine Seliriflen, 
ein Beitrng zur Kirchengeschiehte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, by Athanasius Zimmermaun, S. J,, 
Regensburg, 1898. This is not so full a bio¬ 
graphy as ponld be desired, bub it is tho most 
accurate hitherto published.] J, G, 

POLE, RICHARD do la (d. 1526), pre¬ 
tender to the crown, youngor brother of 
Edmund Pole fq. v,] and of John PoloTq. y,1, 
was fifth son of John, second duke of Suffolk 
[q.v.] Two other brothers, Humphrey and 


Edward, who were oldor than himself, took 
ordeis in the church, thi latter becomingarch- 
deaoon of Richmond. In 1501 Riohard escaped 
abroad with his brother Edmund. French 
writers, who apparently have confounded him 
with Perkin Warbcclc, erroneously state that 
lie entered the service of Charles VIII of 
France as early as 1492, the year in which 
Henry THI besieged Boulogne; that Ilenry, 
on the conclusion of peace, demanded his sur¬ 
render ; and that, though this was refused, ho 
was compelled to quit France (Dnonnstrn, 
Jliit. iVAngleterre , p. 975,2nd edit.) Others 
say, equally falsely, that Ring Ohorlos gave 
him a pension of seven thousand ficus. In tho 
parliament which motin January1604 ho was 
attainted, along with Edmund and another 
brother, William, no is called in tho act 
'Richard Pole,late of Wingfield in the county 
of Suffolk, squire,’ while his brother is desig¬ 
nated William Pole of Wingfield, knight 
(7 lolls of Pari. vi. 546). 

In March 1501 he joined liis brother Ed¬ 
mund at Aix-la-Ohapelle, and was left there 
hy Edmund as a hostage or security for the 
payment of Edmund’s debts in the town. 
The latter’s creditors, unable to obtain pay¬ 
ment, rendered Richard’s life unbearable, and 
threatened to deliver him up to Ilenry Vll. 
Richard, however, managed to attraot tho 
sympathy of the munificent Erard de la 
Marok, bishop of Li Ago, who contrived to got 
him out of hiB perilous situation, and lie 
arrived somewhat later in tho year at Hilda 
in Hungary. Henry VII sent ambassadors 
to Ladislaus VI to demand his surrender, 
but that king not only refused to deliver 
him, hut gave him a pension (Ctrl. Venolian, 
vol. i. No. 889, and Cal. Henry VIII, vol. ii. 
No. 1103 n; cf. Ellis, lettera, 3rd ser. 
i. 141). 

In 1509 Richard, like his two brothers 
Edmund and William, who werotlion in tho 
Tower, was excepted from tho general par¬ 
don granted at the accession of Honry VIII, 
and in 1512, when England and Franco wore 
at war, Louis XIT recognised him as king of 
England, giving him a pension of six thousand 
crowns. Towards tho close of that year ho 
commanded a body of Gorman landsknechts 
in the unsuccessful invasion of Navarro, 
during which his company sustained more 
severe losses than any othor. In this cam¬ 
paign he and tho Chevalier Bayard were 
warm friends, and suffered groat privations 
together (‘Ohronique do Bayard,’ p. 102, in 
BtrOHOU). In the spring of 1618, when his 
brother Edmund was put to death in England, 
he assumed the title of Duke of Suffolk, and 
became nn avowed claimant, of tho crown of 
England. Though his pretensions were not 
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formidable, discharged soldiers of the garri¬ 
son of Tourney (then in English hands) 
threatened to join him {Cal. Henry VIII, 
vol, ii. Nos. 326-6). It was reported, too, 
in Spain that he had been given the command 
of a French fleet. Later in the year he led a 
company of six thousand men against the 
English at the siege of Th£rouonne. In 1614 
Louisgavehimtwelve thousand landsknechts 
1 to keep Normandy, and also to enter into 
England and to conquer the same’ (Hall, 
Chronicle, p. 668, ed. Ellis). He conducted 
them to St. Malo in Brittany, to embark, it 
was supposed, for Scotland. Their behaviour 
in France had been so riotous that the people 
were glad to get rid of them. But peace was 
concluded with England before their depar¬ 
ture. Henry VIII had insisted on Richard's 
surrender. To that Louis would not consent, 
but he desired Richard to leave France, and 
gave him letters to the municipal authorities 
of Metz in Lorraine (an imperial city), re¬ 
questing them to give him a good reception. 
He entered Metz on 2 Sept. 1614, with a 
company of sixty horsamen and a guard of 
honour given him by the Duke of Lorraine. 
The town gave him a present of wine and 
oats, for his horses, with a temporary safe- 
conduct renewable at convenience. 

When Louis XII died (1 Jan. 1616), 
Francis I continued Pole’s allowance, and he 
remained for some years at Metz. English 
ambassadors organised conspiracies for his 
capture. In February 1610 an Englishman 
who had been arrested confessed that he 
had bean sent by Henry VIII to kill him. 
During a vieit to Francis I at Lyons in 
March he obtained, it would seem, a distinct 
romise from the French king to support 
ts title to the crown of England at a con¬ 
venient opportunity (letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, Nos. 1711, 1973, 2118). In 
the summer he paid a visit to Robort de la 
Marck at Florange. On Christmas day he 
again left Metz secretly, along with the Duke 
of Gueldres, who had comethitherin disguiBe, 
Proceeding to Paris, he visited the French 
Icing by night. He returned to Metz on 
17 Feb. 1616-17. Spies employed by Eng¬ 
land tried hard to discover his plans. Be¬ 
tween June and August, accompanied by 
several young gentlemen of Metz, he paid 
visite to Milan and Venice. 

Early in 1618 there were rumours that 
Francis I was about to send him into Eng¬ 
land to dispute Henry’s title to the throne. 
But between 8 May and 24 Oct. he spent 
most of his time in Lombardy. Although 
peace was made between England end France 
on 2 Oct,, it was reported to Wolsey that 
Francis favoured ‘ White Rose/ as Pole was 
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called, more than ever, and had augmented 
his stipend. 

Pole had hitherto resided in Metz in a fine 
pleasure-house named Passe Temps, which a 
chevalier named Claude Baudoiche had lent 
him. In February 1619 the owner desired 
to resume possession. Thereupon the chapter 
of Metz gave him for life a mansion called 
La Hanlte-Pierre, near St, Simphorien, at 
a low rent on his undertaking to rebuild it. 
This he did in magnificent style. His tasteB 
were luxurious, and he initiated home-racing 
at Metz; but after losing money in the 
pastime lie gave it up. 

After the death of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, in January 1619, Francis I sent Pole 
to Prague to influence Louis, the young king 
of Bohemia, and his tutor Sigiemnnd, king 
of Portugal, in favour of his candidature 
for the imperial crown (Colbert MS. 386 in 
Bibliotheque Nationals, Paris). In Septem¬ 
ber some disturbances caused by an intrigue 
which he had carried on with a citizen’s 
wife led him to leave Metz for Toul, whither 
his paramour escaped after him. There he 
remained during the next three years—in the 
house of the cardinal of Lorraine. His com¬ 
pany of landsknechts was dismissed. 

In 1522, when England and France .were 
again at war, Francis contemplated sending 
Pole to invade England. At the close of 
1622 he was in Pans with Francis, and fre¬ 
quently rode through the streets. TheFrenoli 
king snowed like courtesies to John Stewart, 
duke of Albany [q.v.], the regent of Scotland, 

the north.'' In 1523 Pole and Albany went 
to Brittany to make preparations for a joint 
invasion of England. They left the French 
coast together, and Albany reached Scot¬ 
land at the end of September, when he an¬ 
nounced that he had parted at sea on Mon¬ 
day (21 Sept.) with his 1 cousin, the Duke of 
Suffolk,' who was about to carry out an in¬ 
vasion of England. Nothing further is re¬ 
corded of Pole's movements, and the inva¬ 
sion did not take place. 

In the spring of 1624 he served in the 
campaign in Picardy, and writing to Louise 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, from the 
camp near Thfirouanne, he declared that all 
he had in the world was owing to her. On 
24 Feb. 1626 he was killed, fighting by the 
French king’s side, at the battle of Pavia. 
In a picture of the battle, preserved at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, his lifeless 
body is represented in the thick of the com¬ 
bat with the inscription* LeDuo de Susfoc dit 
Blance Rose.’ When the news of his death 
reached Metz, the cathedral chapter ordered 
an anniversary celebration for his soul. 
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I Hall’s Chronicle, Dugdale’s Baronage; Snnd- 
forH’s Genealogical History; Napier’s Swyn- 
comlifl and Ewelms; Letters and Papers ^ of 
Itidiard ill and. Henry VII (Rolls Ser.); Ellis s 
Letters, 3rd ser. vol. i-; Calendars, Venetian, 
vols, i. and ii., Henry VIII, vola. i-iv.; Busch’s 
England untar den Tudors, voL i.; Journal of 
Philippa de Vignenlles, in B 1 hl 10 th.sk des lite- 
rarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol, xxiv. A 
pamphlet by F. des Robert (Un pensionnairo des 
Rois de France 4 Metz), published at Nancy in 
1878, is full of inaccuracies, but of somo value in 
local matters.] J» &■ 

POLE, THOMAS (1768-1829), quaker 
and physioian, born on 13 Oct. 1763 in Phila¬ 
delphia, was youngest son of John Pole 
(1706-1766), a native of Wiveliscomhe, 
Somerset, who emigrated to New Jersey. 
His mother’s maiden name was Rachel 
Smith, of Burlington. Thomas was brought 
up as a member of the Society of Friends. 
In 1776 he visited his relatives in England, 
and, with the object of attending Friends’ 
meetings, he travelled some 6,060 miles 
through England and Wales, ohiefly on horse- 
hook, during the next two or three years. In 
1777 he studied medicine with Dr. Joseph 
Riclnnan at Maidenhead, thence passed to 
Reading, for the same purpose, and in 1780 
removed to Falmouth, on becoming assistant 
to Dr. J. Fox. He settled in London in 17 81, 
was admitted a member of the College of 
Surgeons there, and received the degree of 
M.D. from St. Andrews University in 1801. 
In 1789 he woe made a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of which 
Benjamin Franldin was then president. His 
practice was mainly confined to obstetrics 
and to the diseases of women and children. 
He leotured on midwifery, and, being a skilful 
draughtsman, recorded instructive cases in 
sketches, which were engraved. 

In 1790 he published his valuable ‘Ana¬ 
tomical Instructor’ (1790), on iUustration of 
the modern and most approved methods of 
preparing and preserving the different parts 
of the human body for purposes of study, 
with copperplates drawn by himself. A new 
edition appeared in 1813. Pole removed to 
Bristol in 1802, and soon acquired on exten¬ 
sive practice. There he continued hie medical 
lectures, among his pupils beingJames Oowles 
Prichard [q. v.J and he also leotured on 
chemistry and other sciences. 

Pole throughout his life devoted muoh of 
liis time to ministerial work in the Society of 
Friends, and took part in many philanthropic 
schemes. He helped William Smith in 1812 
to establish the first adult schools for poor 
persons of neglected education in England, 
and wrote in their support in 1813. In 1814 


ho issued an account of their origin and 
progress, for which James Montgomery wrote 
a poem. Bernard Barton, the quaker poet, 
bore testimony in 1820 to Pole’s wide sym¬ 
pathies and tolerant views. Despite the 
strictness then prevalent in the Society of 
Friends, a love of art remained with him to 
the last, and found expression in many water¬ 
colour drawings of landscape and architec¬ 
ture, in monotints and silhouettes. II 0 died 
at Bristol on 28 Sopt, 1829. In 1784 he had 
married Elizabeth Barrett of Cheltenham; 
four children survived him. 

Besides the works noticed, Polo published 
‘Anatomical Description of a Double Uterus 
and Vagina,’ 4to, London, 1792. 

[Pole's manuscript journals; diaries, and corre¬ 
spondence; private information.) E. T. W. 

POLE, Sib WILLIAM nn r.A, called in 
English WlLliAM ATM) Pool (d. 1860), baron 
of the cxcheqnor and merchant, was second 
son of Sir William do la Polo, a merchant of 
Raveneer Odd (Ravensrodn) and Hull, who 
is described ns a knight in 1290. and died 
about 1329, having made Ids will in Decem¬ 
ber 1328. Th e father married Elena, daughi or 
of John Rolenheryng, 'merchant of 1 Cully’ 
by whom he had throe sons, Richard, William, 
and John. 

The eldest brolher, Sib Riouabd be ia 
Pom (A. 1846), was, in 1319, attorney for tho 
king’sbutler at HuU(6YoSfl Bolls, Edward II, 
p. 67), and a mainpernor for oortain mer¬ 
chants of Lubeok (ib. pp. 170,180). IIo was 
collector of the customs at Hull in 1320 
(Pamba m. Pari. Writs, iv. 1306), and was 
M.P. for that town in tho parliaments of 
May 1322 and September 1827 (lletum of 
Members of Parliament, m>. 00,79). Through 
the influence of Rogov Mortimer ho booamo 
the king’s chief butler in 1827, and, in con¬ 
junction with his brother William, obtainod 
tho office of gaugor of wines throughout the 
realm for life on 22 May 1329, and a similar 
grant of the customs of Hull on 9 May 1330 
(Patent Polls, Edward III, 1827-80, pp, 
891, 618, 1880-4, pp. 29-41). The two 
brothers are frequently monlionod as ad¬ 
vancing money for the king. After tho fall 
of Mortimer they lost the post of gauger of 
wines, but Sir Richard continued to bo oliiaf 
butler until 1388 (ib. pp, 70,484, 611). IIo 
was a guardian of tho poaoo for Derbyshire, 
and sorved on a commission of oyer aDd 
terminer in Leicestershire in 1882 (ib, pp. 
304, 391). About 1838 Ire seems to havo 
moved to London, and in his will and else¬ 
where is styled a citizen of London. Do 
was knighted in 1840, and, dying on 1 Aug. 
1846 at his manor of Milton, Northampton- 
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shire, "was buried in the Trinity Chapel at 
Hull, His will is printed in ‘Testaments, 
Eboracensia,’ i. 7-9. By his wife Joan he 
had two sons, William and John, and three 
daughters: Joan, wife of Balph. Basset of 
Weldon, Northamptonshire ; Elizabeth, a 
nun; and Margaret. His son William (1816- 
1366), who is carefully to he distinguished 
from his uncle, married Margaret, daughter 
of Edmund Paverel, and held property at 
Brington and Ashby,Northamptonshire. He 
died on 26 June 1366, leaving a son John, 
who married Joan, daughter of John, lord 
Cobham; by her he was father of Joan, 
baroness Cobham and wife of Sir John Old- 
castle [q. v.] (Napier, Hist. Notices of 
Swyncom.be and, Ewelme, pp. 202-70). The 
arms of this branch of the family were 
azure, two bars wavy, or. 

Sir William de la Pole, the baron of the 
exchequer, first learnt the business of a 
merchant at Bavenser Odd, hut afterwards 
moved to Hull, and is mentioned as a mer¬ 
chant of that town in 1819 and 1322 (Cal. 
Close Holls, Edwardll, 1318-28, pp.136-551). 
He was associated with his elder brother as 
gauger of wines in 1327, and in supplying 
money for the royal service. During the 
regentw of Mortimer and Isabella they ad¬ 
vanced large sums to the government : 
4,000/. on 12 July 1327 for the abortive 
Scots campaign, and 2,000/. six weeks later 
as wages for the Netherland mercenaries, 
who had landed to effect Edward IPs depo¬ 
sition. As repayment they received the 
issues of customs in London and other prin¬ 
cipal ports. They also received a grant of 
the manor of My ton in Yorkshire lor their 
good services in 1330, and on 2 Aug. were 
appointed joint wardens of Hull. On the fall 
of Mortimer their position was endangered, 
and they lost the office of gaugers of wine. 
But they kept aloof from politics, and their 
wealth insured their pardon. On 16 July 
1381 William de la Pole, then described as 
the king’s yeoman and butler, was granted 
repayment for his advanoes to Queen Phi¬ 
lippa out of the customs of Hull (Cal. 
Patent Polls, Edward III, p. 107). In 1832 
he entertained the king at Hull, and ob¬ 
tained from Edward the title of mayor for 
the chief magistrate of the town, being him¬ 
self the first to fill the office, which ho re¬ 
tained for four years till 1386. Pole repre¬ 
sented Hull in the parliaments of Maroh 
1332, September 1834, May and September 
1336, and February 1838 (Return of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament). During 1388 and the 
two following years he was employed on 
various negotiations with Flanders, with 
which, as a wool merchant, he had commer- 
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eial relations (Fasdera, ii. 862,872, 878, 907- 
908; Cal. Patent Polls, Edward III. 1330-4, 
p. 479). 

On 29 Sept. 1336 he was appointed custos 
of the tables of exchange, established to 
prevent the export of gold and silver, and 
receiver of the old and new customs of Hull 
and Boston. In consideration of the latter 
appointment he undertook to pav the ex¬ 
penses of the royal household at 10/. a day 
(Abbrev. Rot. O) iff. ii. 97,100; Fccdera, ii. 
922). In 18S7 he was charged to build a 
galley for the king at Hull, and on 1 Sept, 
of this year was associated with Beginald 
de Conduit in purchasing wool to he sent 
abroad for the Ring (tb. S. 958, 988). On 
14 Nov. 1338 Edward gave him an acknow¬ 
ledgment for 11,000/. advanced, and for 
7,600/. for which he had become hound; and 
this same year, in consideration of other 
moneys advanced by Pole, granted him va¬ 
rious manors in Nottinghamshire and York¬ 
shire, including the lordship of HolderneBS, 
together with the rank of knight-banneret, 
the reversion of one thousand marks in rent 
in France when the king recovered his rights 
there, and the houses m Lombard Street, 
London, which had belonged to the ‘ Sooletae 
Bardormn ’ (ib. ii, 1065; Abbreo. Pot. Orig. ii, 
123, 128,142; Chron. deMelsa, lii. 48). 

The ‘ Chronicle of Meaux ’ also states that 
Polo’s appointment as baron of the exche¬ 
quer was in reward for the same services. 
The date of his appointment as second baron 
was 26 Sept. 1389, and as one of the judges 
he was present in the parliaments of October 
1339 and April 1340 (Polls of Parliament , 
ii. 103, 1126). He was a commissioner of 
array for Yorkshire in 1339, During this and 
tho following year he was much employed 
by the king in commercial and financial 
business. In 1889 he was a hostage for the 
payment of the king's expenses at Antwerp 
(Knighton, col. 2678). In 1840 he under¬ 
took to obtain wool for tbe king’s aid, and 
to advance three thousand marks (Polls of 
Parliament , ii. 110 a, 1186,1216; Fccdera, 
ii ; 1072,1085). But his conduot of affairs 
did not satisfy the king, and when Edward 
returned in haste to London on 80 Nov. 1840, 
William de la Pole, his brother Bichard, 
and Sir John de Pulteney [q.v,] were among 
the merchants who were arrested (Muri- 
muth, p. 117). Pole’s lands were taken into 
the king's hands and he was for a short 
time imprisoned at Devizes Castle (Atjnojee, 
French Chron. of London, pp. 84-6, Camden 
Soc.; Chron. de Melsa , iii. 48), The par¬ 
ticular charge against Pole arose out of his 
commission with Beginald de Conduit three 
years before; but though judgment was 
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given against them in the exchequer, the 
whole process was annulled, in the parlia¬ 
ment of July 1844 ( Rolls of Parliament, 
ii. 164 a), Sir William de la Pole survived 
to enjoy the king’s favour for more than 
twenty years, but he does not again appear 
in a prominent position. About 1350 he 
founded a hospital, the Maison Dieu, out¬ 
side Hull, which he had at first intended to 
he a cell of Meaux,but afterwards converted 
to a college for six priests. In the last year 
of his life he obtained license to change it 
to a house for nuns of the order of St. Glare, 
and eventually, in 1876, his son Michael 
established it as a Carthusian priory (Chron. 
de Melsa, i.170; Dttqdale, Monastioon An- 
glicamum, vi. 19-22). Pole died at Hull on 
21 April or 22 June 1866, and was buried, 
like ms brother, in the Trinity Ohapel (cf. 
Nameb, Swmcombe, &c., p. 284). llis will is 
printed in ‘ Testamenta Eooracensia,' i, 7C-7. 

Ho manned Katherine, daughter of Sir 
Walter de Norwich [q. v.], who survived 
him, and, dying in 1881, was buried at the 
Charterhouse, Hull; her will is printed in 
‘ Testamenta Eboracensia,’ i. 119. Pole had 
four sons: Michael, earl of Suffolk [q. v.]; 
Waltor and Thomas (d. 1801), both of whom 
were knights; and Edmund (1387-1417), 
who was captain of Calais in 1887, when ho 
refused admission to his brother Michael lest 
he should be found false to his trust. The 
Edmund who fought at Agincourt was pro¬ 
bably liie grandson (Waminoham, Iliet. 
Angl. ii. 169 ; Nicolas, Agincourt, pp, 128, 
864; Archaologia, iii. 18). Pole had also two 
daughters: Blanche,who married Richard, 
first lord le Scrope of Bolton [q. v.l; and 
Margaret, married Robert Novilio of Hornby, 
Lancashire. Sir William de la Pole’s arms 
were azure, a fess between three leopards’ 
faces or. The * Chronicle of Meaux ’ (in. 48) 
describes him as ‘ second to no merchant of 
England.’_ Ho is mem ovable in English com¬ 
mercial history as the first merclrant who 
became the founder of a great noble house, 
His own and his wife’s effigies, from the 
tomb in the church of tho Iloly Trinity, 
Hull, are engraved in Cough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments,' 1 .122. 

[Information supplied by Professor T. P. 
Tout; Chronicon de Molsa, i. 170, Iii. 17, 48 
(Rolls Ser.); Rymer’s Fcedero, Record ed.; Rolls 
of Parliament; Calendars of Close RoIIb, Ed¬ 
ward II, and Patent Rolls, Edward IH; Testa- 
monta Eboracensia (Surloes Soo.); Dugdalo’s 
" '"age, ii. 182; Frost’s Hist, of Hull, pp. 81, 
kail’s Hist, of Hull, n. 21; Poulson’s 
as, i, 58, 63, 04; Foss’s Judges of 
iii. 478-81; Napier’s Hist. Notices of 
be and Ewelme, passim,] O. L, K. 


POLE, WILLIAM de la, fourth Eael 
and first Duxe 01? Suetoltc (1306-1460), 
second son of Michael da la Pole, sooond 
earl [q. v.], was bom on 16 Oct. 1306 at 
Cotton in Suffolk (Napiek, pp. 47, 64-6), 
He served in tho French campaign of 1416, 
but was invalided home after the eiego of 
Harfleur (ib, p. 48). Ilia father died before 
narfleur, and his elder brother, the third 
earl, was slain at Agincourt on 25 Oct., and 
thus William de la Polo became Enrl of 
Suffolk when only nineteen. Suffolk served 
in the expedition of 1417 with lliirty mon-at- 
arnis and ninety archers ( Greta, App. p, 267), 
and in the early part of 1418 wne employed in 
the reduction of the Cotontin. On 12 March 
1418 he was grant ed the lordships of Ilambyo 
and Briqucbco (IIaitoy, Hot. Norm. p. 818). 
During the summer ho served undor Hum¬ 
phrey of Gloucester at the aioge of Cherbourg, 
and, when that town foil in October, went 
to join tho king boforo Rouen ( Chrontque de 
Normandie, pp. 183, 19], op. Greta Henrid-, 
Page, Siege of Rouen, p. 11). On 19 May 
1410 bo was appointed admiral of Normandy, 
in Juno captain of Pontorson, aucl in August 
captain of Mantes and Avrnnehos ( Faaora, 
ix. 768, 772; Chron. A, de llichcmovt, p. 22; 
Doyle), Hu was a conservator of the truco 
with France on 27 June 1420 (Ferdera, ix. 
860), and during the autumn eorved at the 
siege of Molun ( Gtesta, p. 144). When I lonry V 
took Oat horino to England in February J 421, 
Suffolk was ono of the commanders loft in 
charge of Normandy, and on 10 Fob, was 
named ono of tho consorvalore of the truco 
with Brittany (Fcedcra, x. 01, 01, 162), 
Suffolk was made a knight of the Garter 
on 3 May 1421, in succession to Thomas, 
duke of Clavonco (Beltz, Memorials of the 
Carter, p, elviii). When I Lonry eiuno back 
to Fiance, Suffolk joined tho royul army 
(Elmhau, Vita Jlenriei Quinti, p. 312); 
on 28 Sopt. ho was appointed warden of 
the lower marches of Normandy (of. Hail, 
pp. 108-9). 

After tho death of TJonry V, John of Bed¬ 
ford, on 10 Oot, 1422, appointed Suffolk 
guardian of the Cotontin ( Chron . Mont St, 
Miahol, i. 117). In 1428 Suffolk served in 
tho important campaign in Champagne ns 
second in command to Thomns de Monta- 
cuto. oarl of Salisbury [q. v.J In Juno 
14-24, he laid siego to Tvry-la-Ohaussds 
Under Bedford lio was present at the sur¬ 
render of Ivry on 16 Aug., and, when Bod- 
ford fell hook on Evreux, was despatched 
with Salisbury to watch tho French at 
Breteuil. Noxt dav Suffolk sent news that, 
the French were holding thoir ground, Bed¬ 
ford at once advanced, and on the 17th 
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won his victory at Verneuil, On 26 Sept. 
Suffolk was made governor of the district 
round Chartres, and during October captured 
Senonches, Nogant-le-Rotrou, and Rochefort 
(Beaecoubt, li. 20 n. 4). In November 
he was at Paris for the festivities held by 
Philip of Burgundy (Finns', p. 220). Prom 
Paris he was sent by Bedford to endea¬ 
vour to arrange the quarrel between Hum¬ 
phrey of Gloucester and the Duke of Bra¬ 
bant. On his way he was nearly killed by 
an accident near Amiens (Stevenson, ii. 400; 
as to his alleged complicity in a plot of 
Gloucester against Burgundy see Bead- 
coubt, ii. 868-60). In 1426 Suffolk was 
employed as lieutenant-general of Caen, the 
Gotentin, and Lower Normandy, and as con¬ 
stable of the army of the Earl of Salisbury. 
In May he was detached to direct the siege 
of Mont St. Michel by land and sea (OAron. 
Mont St. Michel, i. 201, 218, 244; Dupont, 
Mstoire du Cotentin et ses lies, ii. 661-8). 
In the early part of 1426 Suffolk, who was 
about this time created Earl of Dreux. made 
a raid into Brittany asfar as Rennes. Shortly 
afterwards his lieutenant, Sir Thomas Remp- 
ston [q. v.], defeated Arthur de Riohemont 
at St. James de Beuvron on 6 March, Suf¬ 
folk came up a few days later, and, after some 
negotiations, concluded a truco with Brittany 
to last till the end of June. Almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards he resigned his aommand 
in Normandy to the Earl of Warwick (Mon- 
bthelet, iv. 284-6). Suffolk took an active 
part in the warfare of the following year. 
On 26 May he laid siege to Vendflme, and 
on 1 3 uly joined Warwick before Montargis, 
the siege of which placo was raised by 
the French after it had lasted two months. 

In the summer of 1428 Suffolk served 
under Salisbury in the campaign which led 
up to the siege of Orleans. After Salis¬ 
bury’s death he was appointed to the chief 
command on 13 Nov. (i b. iv. 860; Eambat, i. 
384). Under his direction the siege pros¬ 
pered so well that in February 1429 Orleans 
and the French cause seemed doomed. The 
appearance of Jeanne d'Arc changed the as¬ 
pect of affairs. In May the siege was raised, 
and Suffolk fell hack to Jargeau. In that 
town he was besieged by Jeanne and the Duke 
of Alenjon, and was forced to surrender on 
12 June. One story represents Suffolk as 
refusing to yield himself prisoner till ho had 
dubbed his would-be captor kniglit, Ac¬ 
cording to another, he would yield only to 
Jeanne as the bravest woman on earth 
(Proebs de Jeanne dAre, vol. iv. j Beau- 
oourt, ii. 220, iv. 148; Valent de Viet- 
yille, ii. 83). Suffolk’s brother, Sir John 
de la Pole, was taken prisoner with him; 


a third brother, Alexander, was slain. Suf¬ 
folk was the prisoner of the Comte de Dunois; 
he obtained bis freedom after a short time, 
though he had to sell his lordship of Brique- 
bec to raise tbe moneyfor his ransom, amount¬ 
ing to 20,000/., and giv e his brother Thomas 
as a hostage (Chron. Mont St. Michel, i, 
160 n.; Rolls of Parliament, y. 176: Nameb, 
p. 817). On 16 March 1430 Suffolk was re¬ 
appointed to the command at Caen and in 
the Cotentin (Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 292). 
In July he besieged and captured the castle 
of Aumdle (Monstbelet, iv. 870) ; and after¬ 
wards took part in the siege of OompiSgnp 
(Procts de Jeanne e? Arc, v. 73). With this 
Suffolk’s active participation in the war pro¬ 
bably came to an end; for, though he re¬ 
mained captain of A\ ranches nnd was cap¬ 
tain of the islet of Tombelaine from 1432 
to 1437 and of Regnfiville in 1438, lie exer¬ 
cised his authority by means of lieutenants 
(Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 307, ii. 28, 44, 
111; Sievenson, ii. 291, 293). It is, how¬ 
ever, commonly stated that Suffolk took part 
in the wnr in 1131, and attended Henry's 
coronation at Paris on 17 Dec. But he was 
certainly m England in November of that 
year, and probably some months earlier 
(Namur, p. 61 J Anstis, Register of the Gar¬ 
ter, i. 108, where it is said that Suffolk could 
not attend on 22 April 1431 through illness). 
Suffolk himself said that he ‘continually 
abode in the war seventeen year without 
coming home or seeing of this land ’ (Rolls 
of Parliament, v. 176). But in this state¬ 
ment, if correctly reported, he was clearly in 
error. 

The remaining years of Suffolk’s life were 
occupied with political affairs at home. He 
was present in the royal council on 10 
and on 28 Nov. 1431, and on 80 Nov. was 
formally admitted a member of the conned 
and took the oath (Nicolas, Proe. and Or¬ 
dinances, iv. 101, 104,108). His marriage 
about this time to the widowed Countess of 
Salisbury inclined him to connection with 
the Beauforts. Ilis long experience of the 
war in France had possibly convinced him 
of the wisdom of peace. If he had formed 
such a conviction, it was no doubt strength¬ 
ened by his association with the captive 
Duke of Orleans, who was assigned to his 
custody on 21 July 1482 (ib. iv. 124). Next 
year Suffolk was made steward of the royal 
household, and was working actively for 
peace when Hue do Lannoy came to Eng¬ 
land as ambassador from Philip of Burgundy. 
Lflunoy and his colleagues met Orleans at 
Suffolk’s house in London (Stevenson, ii. 
218-40), and Suffolk seems to have worked 
with Orleans in forwarding the negotia- 
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tions. In 14S5 the peace negotiations had 
so far progressed that a general congress was 
arranged for, and Suffolk was appointed one 
a f the chief English representatives after 
Cardinal Beaufort ( Fa dera, s. Oil ). Suffolk 
and most of his colleagues came tn Arras for 
the congre=s on 23 July. Beaufort joined 
them a little later. The English were not 
prepared to yield to the French demands, 
und withdrew from the congress on 6 Sept. 
Their withdrawal was almost immediately 
followed hy the reconciliation of Burgundy 
to the French king, and by the death of John 
of Bedford. 

The double event changed the whole aspect 
of English politics. For the time it threw 
increased authority into the hands of Hum¬ 
phrey of Gloucester and the warlike party. 
Thereupon Suffolk gradually became the chief 
opponent of Gloucester, and the remainder 
ot Suffolk’s life centres in his rivalry with 
the king’s uncle. For the time the war reeling 
was too strong to be resisted, and Suffolk yvas 
one of the commanders appointed to go over 
to France in December 1433. Diehard, duke 
of York, was to hay e the chief command, hut 
it was not until Mav 1430 flint he and Suf¬ 
folk crowed over to France. With Ilichard 
Neville, earl of Salisbury [q. vJ, they yyere 
commissioned to treat for peace ( Fad era, x. 
14:11. No practical result came from the 
negotiations, and Suffolk served during June 
and July at the defence of Calais. In April 
1437 there was some talk of sending him 
on. a fresh embassy to France (Nicolas, 
Proc. Privy Council, v. 7, 8). Meanwhile 
he was nominated to many posts of respon¬ 
sibility at home. On 23 April 1437 he was ap¬ 
pointed steward of the Duchy of Lancaster 
north of tlw Trent. On 19 Feb. 1440 he was 
chief justice of North Wales and Chester, 
and of South Wales. On 17 Feb. 1441 he 
yvas directed to moke inquiry into the royal 
lordships in the county of Monmouth, and on 
23 July as to the government of Norwich 
(Dotle). In this same year also he was one 
of the commissioners to inquire into the 
charges of sorcery against Eleanor C'ohham, 
yvife of Humphrey of Gloucester (Davies, 
English Chronicle, p. 68). In 1442 a marriage 
was projected for the young king with a 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac; but 
Suffolk was instrumental in defeating the 
project, which was favoured by Gloucester. 
He resolved that the king should marry 
Margaret of Anjou. 

The match with Margaret was suggested 
by the Duke of Orleans, who had been re¬ 
leased in 1440. From the same quarter, it 
would seem, came the suggestion that Suf¬ 
folk should be the chief ambassador in nego¬ 


tiating it. But Suffolk, who was evidently 
regarded by the people as the most responsible 
i of Henry’s advisers after Cardinal Beaufort, 
perceived that his acceptance of the mission 
1 might I 19 dangerous both to himself and to 
i the policy which he had at heart. At a later 
time he was charged yvith having had a cor- 
i rupt interest in the release of Orleans (of., 
however. Be ir court, iv. 100 n.), and it is 
clear that he had already incurred some un- 
I popularity. In a council held on 1 Feb. 
1444 (Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, vi. 32- 
33, where the date is wrongly given) Suffolk 
1 himself urged the objections to his appoint¬ 
ment. These yvere finally overruled, but 
I at his own request a formal indemnity was 
granted on 20 Feb. exonerating him from 
i all blame for what he might do in the matter 
of the peace or marriage ( Fcedcra, xi. 63). 
Suffolk’s embassy landed at Harfleur on 
13 March. On *3 April conferences yvere 
opened at Vendome, and a week later Suffolk 
and his colleagues joined Orleans at Blois. 
Thence they sailed down the Loire to Touts, 
and on 17 April were presented to Charles Vli 
at his castle of Montils-los-Tours. It soon 
became clear that terms for a permanent peace 
could not he agreed upon, but a truce was 
nevertheless arranged to last till 1 April 1446. 

| On 24 May Margaret yvas formally betrothed 
to Suffolk as Henry’s proxy, the truce was 
1 signed on the 28th, and on the next day Suf¬ 
folk started home. His progress was one 
continued triumphant procession, and when 
he entered Eouen on 8 June he was hailed 
with rapturous shouts of ‘NoelI Noel!’ 

I Suffolk reached London on 27 June, and 
on the same day the truce was ratified 
I ( Stevenson, i. 67-70, vol. ii. pt. i. preface 
pp. xxxvi-xxxviii ; Fcedera, xi. 69-67; 

1 Ramsay, ii. 68-60). His success was for 
l the time complete, and was marked by his 
promotion to a marquisata on 14 Sept. 
(This is the date of his patent, but he is so 
styled in the Issue Roll on 17 Aug.) On 
28 Oct. he was instructed to bring home the 
king’s bride. His wife went with aim as the 
principal lady of Margaret’s escort; and his 
| chief colleague in this, as in his former mission, 
was Adam de Molyneux or Moleyns [q. v.j 
S uffolk and his retinue left London on 5 N ov., 
crossed the Channel on 13 Nov., and joined 
the French court at Nancy. "Whether from 
accident or, as some accounts suggest, 
through design, Margaret was not present. 
The French took advantage to extort further 
concessions, and before he could obtain Ms ob¬ 
ject Suffolk had to promise the surrender of 
all that the English held or claimed in Maine 
and Anjou (Gascoigne, Loci e Libro Verita- 
tum, pp. 190,204-6; Ramsay, ii. 02). * This 
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fatal concession, ■wrung from an unwary 
diplomatist in a moment of weakness, be¬ 
came at once the turning-point of English 
polities’ ( ib.) At a later time, Suffolk 
laid the responsibility for the transaction on 
Molyneux (Sot. Sari. v. 182). For the 
moment, however, all went fairly. Under 
Suffolk’s escort, Margaret entered Itouen in 
triumph on 22 March 1145, and on 9 April 
landed at Portsmouth (Escoucht, i. 87-9). 
In the parliament which met in June 
Suffolk made a declaration iu defence of his 
conduct, William Burley, the speaker, on 
behalf of the commons, recommended the 
marquis to the king for the ‘ryght grete 
and notable werkys wkiche he hatne don to 
the pleasir of God’ (Sot. Sari. v. 73-4). 
Even Gloucester, who had in the previous 
year endeavoured to thwart Suffolk, found 
it expedient to express his approval. On 
14 July a French embassy reached London. 
The only practical result was a prolonga¬ 
tion of the truce till 1 Nov. 1446. But the 
record of the transactions shows thethorough- 
ne** of Suffolk's political triumph. TheFrench 
ambassadors plainly-accepted him as the most 
important person in the state, and Suffolk on 
his part did not hesitate to speak openly of 
his wish for peace, and of his disbelief in 
Gloucester’s power to thwart him (SlBVEJt- 
sosf, i. 96-131, esp. p. 123). 

Under Suffolk’s influence negotiations for 
peace were continued throughout 1446, with 
no very definite result. The government, 
however, passed more and more into Suffolk's 
hands. The king became alienated from his 
uncle, who made Suffolk the object of open 
and repeated attack (BASIN, i. 187,190} Es- 
cocchy, i. 115; Croyland Chron. p. 521). To 
Suffolk and the queen, the complete overthrow 
of Humphrey's power appeared a paramount 
necessity. Ou 14 Dec. a parliament was 
summoned to meet at Bury St. Edmunds, ‘ a 
place where Suffolk was strong, and where 
Gloucesterwould be far aWay from hisfriends, 
the Londoners ’ (Stubbs). The parliament 
met on 10 Feb. 1447. Some formal action 
against Gloucester was no doubt intended, 
and one authority says that Suffolk had all 
the roads watched with armed men (Davies, 
English Chron , p. 62). Gloucester himself 
reached Bury on 18 Feb., and was at once 
arrested. Five days later he died, no doubt 
from natural causes accelerated by the shock 
of his imprisonment. Popular belief, how¬ 
ever, laid his death at Suffolk's door, though 
no definite charge was ever formulated (the 
nearest approach is in the petition of the 
commons for Suffolk’s attainder in Novem¬ 
ber 1451, Rolls of Parliament, v. 226). The 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, which took place 


six week* after that of Gloucester, left Suf¬ 
folk without a rival. 

But Suffolk's tenure of power was from 
the fh-ot troubled. The charges agains-t him 
in reference to Maine and Anjou at onc« 
took shape. On 25 May ho had formally 
to defend his action in the council, and on 
18 June a royal proclamation wa« issued, 
declaring the king’s satisfaction with what 
he had done ( Ftedera , xi. 173). Gloucester’s 
death had brought Itichard of York a step 
nearer the throne, and made him the leader 
of the party opposed to the court. The 
command in France was now taken away 
from Richard, who was sent into practical 
banishment as lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it was given to Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset. Both appointments were ascribed 
to Suffolk’s influence (Waukin, i. 300). 
They certainly contributed to diminish his 
popularity, and made Richard liis mortal 
enemy (Wheihamstede, Reg. i.160; Gibe*, 
Chron. p. 35). Suffolk, however, was so 
strong in the king’s favour that he cared 
little for the displeasure of others (ib.) At 
Gloucester’s death he had obtained the earl¬ 
dom of Pembroke, the rever-ion to which 
had been granted to him four years previously. 
On 24 Feb. 1447 he was made chamberlain, 
constable of Dover, and lord warden of the 
Cinque ports. On 9 Aug. 1447 he was made 
admiral of England, and on 9 March 1448 
governor of Calais. With his promotion to 
a dukedom on 2 July of this year, he reached 
the summit of his power. Maine had been 
formally surrendered in February 1448, and 
a truce concluded for two years. Tho fact 
of the surrender increased Suffolk’s unpopu¬ 
larity. The truce was ill observed, and 
Suffolk found it impossible to carry out his 
policy of peace in full. On 24 March 1449 
FougSres in Brittany was treacherously cap¬ 
tured for the Engbsh by Francois l’Arra- 
gonais or de Surienue. In this impolitic and 
unjustifiable act Suffolk was probably impli¬ 
cated. Francois, who had been connected 
with Suffolk as early as 1437 (Nicoiab, Proc. 
Privy Council, v. 29), expressly declared that 
he had acted with the duke's cognisance and 
approval (Piices, &c., ap. Basin, iv. 294- 
300, 837; Stevenson, i. 278-98). The attack 
on Fougeres was followed by open war; one 
after another the English strongholds in Nor¬ 
mandy were lost, and Rouen itself was taken 
on 29 Oct. This succession of disasters stirred 
a warlike feeling in England, and finally dis¬ 
credited Suffolk and his policy. 

If the cession of Maine and Anjou had 
been due to Suffolk’s policy, the loss of Nor¬ 
mandy was due to the incapacity of Somer¬ 
set, But Suffolk, who had long been allied to 
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the Beauforts, in politics and by marriage, 
was in the popular estimation, at all events, 
responsible for Somerset's appointment. It 
Mas upon him that the storm broke. As 
a minister he had been careless about tho 
enmities that he excited. He was chanted 
with pride and avarice, and with having dis¬ 
posed of bishopries and other preferment 
from corrupt motives {Crayland Ckrvn. pp. 
521, 323 sithe charge was perhaps a specious 
one, cf. Becjosgiojt, i. 15S, and Political 
Songs, ii. 232-4; certainly many vacant sees 
had been filled by his -upporters). 

The parliament of 1440 met on 6 Nov. 
Molyneux had to resign the privy seal on 
9 Dec. Marmaduke Lumley [q. v.J had re¬ 
signed the treasurership in the previous 
October. These two had been Suffolk's prin¬ 
cipal supporters and colleagues. Their re¬ 
moval marked the decline of liis influence. 
In the first weeks of the parliament no pub¬ 
lic action vv as taken against Suffolk. But oil 
28 Nor., as Ralph, lord Cromwell, who ap¬ 
pears to have been the duke's chief ndv ersary 
in the council, was entering the Star-cham¬ 
ber, he was hustled in Westminster Hall 
by William Toilboys, a Lincolnshire squire 
and supporter of Suffolk. Cromwell accused 
Tailboys and Suffolk of intending his death. 
Tailhoys, supported by Suffolk, denied the 
charge, hut was committed to the Tower. 
There were other charges of violence against 
Tailboys, and in these also it was alleged 
that he had profited by Suffolk's patronage. 
Afterwards Suffolk’s connection with Tail¬ 
boys formed part of the charges brought 
against him (Will. Wobc. [760]; Soils of 
Parliament, v, 181, 200; Patton Letters, i. 
96,97, and Introduction, pp sliii-xliv), At 
Christmas the parliament was prorogued till 
22 Jon. 1450. On 9 Jan. Molyneux was mur¬ 
dered at Portsmouth. Before his death he 
made some confession injurious to Suffolk. 
“When parliament reassembled, the duke, in 
anticipation of attack, at ouco made an elo¬ 
quent and impressive speech in Iris own de¬ 
fence. Odious and horrible language was 
running through the land to his ‘highest 
charge and moost hevyest disclaimdre.’ He 
appealed to his long and faithful service, and 
that any accusations against liim 
t be preferred openly (Soils of Parlia¬ 
ment, v. 176). The commons, inspired by 
Cromwell, at ones took up the challenge 
( Will. Wobc. f7601). On 26 Jan. they begged 
lhat Suffolk might"be ‘committed to ward.’ 
The council refused, in absence of any definite 
charge. On 23 Jan. the commons accused 
Suffolk of having sold the realm to the 
Trench and treasonably fortified Walling¬ 
ford Castle. On this Suffolk was committed 


to the Tower (Soils of Parliament, v. 176- 
177). On 7 Feb. a long indictment was 
presented by the commons. The chief charges 
were that ’Suffolk had conspired to secure 
the throne for his son, John do la Polo, 
afterwards second D uke of Suffolk [q. v.J,who 
had married Margaret Beaufort, the infant 
heiress of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, 
and Suffolk's ward; that he had advised the 
release of Orleans, promised to surrender An¬ 
jou and Maine, betrayed the king’s counsel to 
the French, failed to reinforce the English 
urmies, and estranged Brittany and Aragon. 
On 12 Feb. the articles were brought before 
the council, and Henry ordered the matter to 
he respited. It was reported that the duke was 
1 in the kyng's gode gxase ’ ( Paston Letters, i. 
115), and his pardon was no doubt intended. 
However, on 9 March the commons pre¬ 
sented eighteen additional articles, charging 
Suffolk with maladministration and malver¬ 
sation, with tho promotion of unworthy per¬ 
sons, and with the protection of William 
Tailboys (Soils of Parliament , v. 179-82). 
On the some day Suffolk was brought before 

On 18 §larch he” again ^appeared before the 
parliament. He denied the charges utterly, 
and «aid: ■ Savyng the kynges high presence, 
they were fals and untrue’ (ib. v. 182). 
Four days later he once more appeared and 
repeated llis denial. At length on the first 
hill the king held Suffolk ‘neither declared 
nor charged; ’ on the second hill ‘ not by way 
of judgment,’ but by force of his submission, 
the king ordered his banishment for five years 
from the first of May (ib, v. 183). The deci¬ 
sion was a sort of compromise intended to 
save the duke and satisfy the commons. 

On 19 March Suffolk was set free, and at 
once left the capital. The Londoners sought 
to intercept him, and severely handled some 
of his servants (Will. Wokc. [767]). The 
remaining six weeks were spent by Suffolk 
on his estate. On 80 April he came to Ips¬ 
wich, and in the presence of the chief men 
of the county took an oath on the sacrament 
that he was innocent of the charges brought 
against him (ib.) That same evening he 
addressed a touching letter of farewell to his 
little son (Paston Letters, i. 121-2), and the 
next morning set sail with two ships and a 
pinnace. When off Dover he sent the pin¬ 
nace towards Oalais to learn how he would 
he received. The pinnace was intercepted by 
a ship called Nicholas of the Tower, which 
was lying in wait. The master of tho Ni¬ 
cholas'bore down on Suffolk’s ships, and bade 
the duke come on board. On his arrival he 
was greeted with a shout of 1 Welcome, 
traitor.’ His captors granted him a day and 
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a night to thrive him. Then, on 2 May, he 
was^drawn out into a little boat, and a knave 
of Ireland, ‘ one of the lewdest men on board,’ 
took a rusty sword and smote off his head 
with half a dozen strokes. Some accounts 
alleged that Suffolk was given a sort of mock 
trial, and it was also stated that he spent his 
lust hours in writing to the king ( ib. i. 124r- 
127; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, p. 
60; Dames, English, Chronicle, pp. 68-9). 
His body was taken to land, ana thrown 
upon the beach near Dover, whence, by 
Henry’s orders, it was removed for burial at 
Wingfield (Giles, Ckron, p. 88). The cir¬ 
cumstances of Suffolk’s murder must re¬ 
main somewhat of a mystery. But the Ni¬ 
cholas was a royal ship, and probably the 
crime was instigated by persons of influence, 
possibly by Rickard of York, or some of his 
Mipporters (cf. Ramsay, ii. 121; cf. Pas ton 
Letters, i. 125; Gascoigbx, p. 7). It is some¬ 
times said that Suffolk was attainted after 
his death. But the petition of the commons 
to this effect in November 1451 was refused 
by the king (Polls of Parliament, v. 226). 

The general opinion of the time regarded 
Suffolk^ murder as the worthy end of a 
traitor (Croyland Ckron. p. 526). Public 
indignation expressed itself in a host of 
satirical verses (Political Poems and Songs, 
ii. 222-84). In these verses all the formal 
charges of the impeachment are repeated, 
and the hatred for Suffolk continued as a 
popular tradition; it inspired one of William 
Baldwin’s contributions to the 1 Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ and two of Drayton's ‘ Heroics! 
Epistles.’ By later writers Suffolk is even 
charged with having been the paramour of 
Queen Margaret (cf. Hall, p. 219; Holin- 
shed, iii. 220; Dbayton, Heroical Epistles ). 
The charge is absurd and baseless, but has 
gained currency from its adoption by Shake¬ 
speare (Henry VI, pt. ii. act v. sc. 2). But 
the popular verdict on Suffolk’s private and 
public character is not to he accepted with¬ 
out serious qualification. The very indict¬ 
ment of the commons ‘ proves that nothing 
tangible could be adduced against him ’ 
(Ramsay, ii. 117). Lingard (Hist, England, 
v. 179) well says of his farewell to Ms son 
that it is * difficult to believe that the writer 
could have been either a falso subject or 
a bad mau ’ (see also Gaxrdjteb, Paston 
Letters, vol. i. p. xlvii). The same spirit of 
unaffected piety and simple loyalty wMoh 
inspires this letter appears in Suffolk’s speech 
in parliament on 22 Jan. 1450. The two 
documents reveal their author as a man who 
had made it the rule of hie life to fear God 
and honour the king. Suffolk may have been | 
headstrong and overbearing, but his pa- j 


triotism and sincerity appear beyond ques¬ 
tion. The policy of peace which he adopted 
and endeavoured to carry through was a just 
and sensible one. It was not a policy which 
would have appealed to selfish motives. 
Whatever its ultimate wisdom, it was sure to 
incur immediate odium. Suffolk himself 
foresaw and endeavoured to forestall the 
dangers before he embarked on Ms embassy 
in February 1444; his conduct at that time 
shows that he was ‘throughout mien and 
straightforward in Ms behaviour ’ (Stubbs). 

Simone’s tomb, with a stone effigy, still 
exists in Ms collegiate church at Wing¬ 
field. It is figured in Napier’s ‘History of 
Swyneombe and Ewelme’ (plates before p. 
81). Walpole gave an engraving of a pic¬ 
ture in Ms possession, representing the mar¬ 
riage of Henry VI, one of the figures in 
which he takes for Suffolk (Anecdotes of 
Painting, i. 84, ed. 1762). Suffolk’s will, 
dated 17 Jan. 1448; is given in Kennett'a 
* Parochial Antiquities,’ ii. 376, and in Na¬ 
pier’s ‘ History ot Swyneombe and Ewelme.’ 
p. 82. His seals and autograph are figured 
m the latter work (p. 89), and his badge— 
the ape's clog—in Doyle’s ‘Official Baron¬ 
age.’ Suffolk was the founder of a hospital 
at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1437. This 
charity still continues, the mastership having 
been long annexed to the regius professor- 
sMp of medicine at Oxford. He also re¬ 
founded another hospital at Donnington, 
Berkshire, in 1448, and intended to refound 
Snape Priory in Suffolk (NAPiEH,pp. 64, 63; 
Duel) ale, Monasticon Anglicanum, iv. 657, 
vi. 715-17 j Archaologia, xliv. 464). 

Suffolk’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer [q. v.] of Ewelme. She 
was therefore in all likelihood a grand¬ 
daughter of the poet, and through her grand¬ 
mother, Philippa Roet, a cousin of the Beau- 
forts. As a child she had married Sir John 
Philip or Plielip (d. 1415), and afterwards 
was second wife of Thomas de Montacute, 
fourth earl of Salisbury [q. v.] Her license 
to marry Suffolk was granted on 11 Nov. 
1430 (Napieb, p. 66). Robes were pro¬ 
vided for Alice, countess of Suffolk, as a 
lady of the Garter on 21 May 1432 (Nico¬ 
las, Proa. Privy Council, iv. 110). After her 
husband’s death she was, during Jack Cade's 
rebellion, indicted for treason at the Guild¬ 
hall (Wobcestee [768]). The charge was 
more formally repeated m the parliament of 
November 1451 (ib. [770]; Polls of Parlia¬ 
ment, v. 216). Subsequently Alice made her 
eace with the Duke of York and Ms party, 
er stepdaughter by her second husband 
being the mother of Warwick ‘the king¬ 
maker.’ She was specially excepted from 
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the act of attainder in 1401 (ib. v. 470). 
H me fairly numerous references in the ‘ Pas- 
tun Letters 1 (vol. iii.) illustrate her later 
life. Three letters from Alice to her ser- 
vant, 'William Bylton, are given by Napier 
(p. 09). She died on 20 May 1475 at 
Ewelme, and was buried in the church there 
on 9 June. Her splendid tomb still exists in 
line preservation (plates in Xapixe, p, 10S, 
and Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments). Her 
son John succeeded his father as second 
Duke of Suffolk [tj. v.] She is credited with 
another son, William, and a daughter Anna. 

[Steven-on’s Wars of the English in Franco, 
with William of Worcester's Diary, Walsing- 
ham's Historia Anglicana, ii. 345, Beckiigton's 
Correspondence, i. 158, 175, ii. 159, 183, 171, 
Amundcsham's Atmales, ii. 313-20, Whetham- 
stede’s Rcgi.-trum, i. 45, 160, Wright’s Political 
Poems and Songs, ii. 222-34 (all these are in 
Bolls Ser.); Gcsta Henrici Quinti (Engl. Hist, j 
doc.); Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
Collections of a London Citizen, Davies’s Eng¬ 
lish Chronicle, 1377-1461 (these three in Camd. : 
Soc.) ; Giles's Incerti Scriptoria Chronicon ; 
Chronicle of London, ed. Nicolas, 1827; Con- , 
tinuation of the Croyland Chronicle in Fnlman’s [ 
Seriptares, vol. i.; Gascoigne's loci e Libro 
Yeritatum, ed. Rogers; Poston Letters, ed. j 
Gairdner; Chronicles of Hardyng and Hall. 
Among French writers there are Monstrclet, 
Jean le Fevra de 3. Remy, Waurin, Gruel's 
Arthur de Richemont, T. Basin. Matthieu d’Es- 
couchy (all in Soc. de 1’Histoire de France; the 
first four throw light chiefly on Suffolk’s military 
career, the lost two furnish some information as 
to his fall); Precis do Jeanne d’Axe (Soo. de 
l’Hist. France); Cousinot’s Gestes des Nobles 
and Chron. de la Pucelle, ed. Vallet de Viri- 
viUe; Chronique de Mont St. Michel (Sociiti 
des Audens Testes Franjais); (Eneas Sylvius 
(Opera, pp. 440-2) gives a foreign opinion hostile 
to Suffolk; Nicolas's Proceedings and Ordi¬ 
nances of the Privy Council, vols. iv—vi.; Bolls 
of Parliament; Rymar’aFaedera, vols. ix.-xi., orig. 
edit.; Dngdala’s Baronage, ii. 186-9; Doyles 
Official Baronage, iii. 436-8; Napier’s Historical 
Notices of the Parishes of Swyncombe and 
Ewelme contains a life of Suffolk, together with 
genealogical tables and some documents of im- 
rtanco. For modern accounts see Gairdner's 
troduction to Paston Letters, i. pp. xxadi-1; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii. 136-54 ; 
Ramsay's Lancaster and York; Vallet de Viri- 
ville’s Hist, de Charles VII; G. Da Fresne de 
Beaucourt’s Histoire de Charles VII.] 

0. L. K. 

POLE, Sib WILLIAM (1561-1635), 
antiquary, baptised on 27 Aug. 1561 atOoly- 
ton, Devonshire, was son of Sir William. 
Pole, knt., of Shute in the same county, and 
liis wife Catherine, daughter of Chief-justice 
John Popham [q.v.J The family originally 


came from Wirrell in Cheshire, and appa¬ 
rently had no connection with the dukes of 
Suffolk of that name or with Cardinal Pole's 
family. It was the father, and not the son, 
as Prince states ( Worthies of Devon, p. 604), 
who was educated at Exeter ^College, Ox¬ 
ford (of. Boise, Registrant, ii. 255), was 
autumn reader at the Inner Temple in 1657, 
double reader in 1560, and treasurer in 1566. 
The son entered the Inner Temple in 1678, 
was placed on the commission of the peace 
for Devonshire, served as high sheriff for that 
county in 1602-8, and represented Bossiney, 
Cornwall, in the parliament of 1586 (Official 
Return, i. 417). He was knighted by James I 
at Whitehall on 16 Feb. 1600. He paid 
37/. 10 a. to the Virginia Company, and wua 
an incorporator of the third Virginia charter. 
He died at Colcomhe, in the parish of Coly- 
ton, Devonshire, on 9 Feb. 1635, aged 73. 
He was buried in the west side of the chancel 
in Colyton church. He married, first, Mary, 
(d. 1605), daughter and coheir of Sir William 
Peryam [q. v.J, by whom he had issue six 
sons and six daughters. Of the sons, the 
eldest, William, died young; the second, Sir 
John, whose descendants still occupy Shute 
House, was created a baronet on 12 Sept. 
1628, and died on 16 April 1658; the third 
was Peryam Pole, whose descendant, W illiam 
Pole, dying in 1778 without issue, bequeathed 
his estates to his kinsman, the Hon. William 
Wellesley, who thereupon assumed the uame 
Pole, ana subsequently became Earl of Morn- 
ington. Another of Sir William Pole’s sons, 
also named William, matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 24 March 1609-10, gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 3 Nov. 1612, entered the 
Inner Temple in 1616, and emigrated to 
America, where he died on 24 Feb. 1674. 
Sir William’s daughter Elizabeth (1688- 
1654) also emigrated to America, ana took 
a prominent part in the foundation and in¬ 
corporation of Taunton in 1639-40, where 
she died on 21 May 1654. Pole married, 
secondly, Jane, daughter of William Simraes 
or Symes of Chard, Somerset, and widow of 
Roger How of London. 

Pole was a learned antiquary, and at his 
death left large manuscript collections for 
the history and antiquities of Devonshire. 
Of these the greater part perished during 
the civil war, but there survived: 1. Two 
folio volumes, entitled 1 ThB Description of 
Devonshire;’ which were printed m 1791 
(4to) under the title ‘ Collections towards a 
Description of the County of Devon.’ 2. A 
folio volume of deeds, charters, and grants 
compiled in 1616; a small portion of this 
wasprivately printedhy SirThomas Phillipps 
[q. v.] under the title * Sir William Pole's 
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0opie3 of Extracts from Old Evidences,' 
Mill Hill, 1840? 3. A thin folio volume 
containing coats-of-arms, &c. 4. A volume 
of deeds and grants to Tor Abbey, Devon¬ 
shire. These collections were largely usud 
by (among others] Prince, Bisdon, and 
Tucket t, in his edition of the * Visitation of 
Devonshire in 1020,’ published in 1859. 

('Rogers's Memorials of the Vest, pp. 350 et 
tpq. (with portraits) ; Preface to Pole’s Descrip¬ 
tion of Devonshire, 1791; Hurl. SIS. 1105, f. 37; 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 501-6; Risdon’s 
Ohorographieal Description of the County of 
Devon; visitation of Devon in 1620 (HarL 
Soc.); Dugdale’s Orig, Juridiciales, p. 165; Fos¬ 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vi. 299; Brown’s Genesis U. 9. A. ii. 988 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ Polo ’ and 1 Wellington.'] 

A. F. P. 

POLE, WILLIAM WELLESLEY, 
EiitL op Mohninoton (1763-1845), master 
of the mint. [See Welleslbv-Pole.J 

POLEHAMPTON, HENRY STED- 
MAN (1824-1857), Indiun chaplain, was 
the second son of Edward Polehampton, 
M.A., rector of Great Greenford, Middlesex, 
by his wife, younger daughter of Thomas 
Stedman, vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
and was bom at his father's rectory on 
1 Feb. 1824. Admitted on the foundation 
of Eton College in 1832, he proceeded thence 
to Oxford, where he matriculated from Pem¬ 
broke College on 17 Nov. 1842 as a 'Wight- 
wick scholar, a distinction which he obtained 
as being of the founder’s kin. His university 
career was undistinguished; he became a 
fellow of his college in 1845, and in No¬ 
vember 1846 was admitted B.A. without 
taking honours. He proceeded M. A. in 1849. 

Following the family tradition, he was 
ordained deacon on 18 June 1848. At Easter 
1849, after a few months of tutorial work, he 
was appointed assistant curate of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, doing good work among the 
victims of the cholera when it visited that 
town. In 1849 he was presented by his col¬ 
lege to the rectory of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, 
a living which he soon resigned, because it 
was not tenable with his fellowship. Find¬ 
ing no further chance of preferment, he ac¬ 
cepted an East Indian chaplaincy in Septem¬ 
ber 1855. On 10 Oct. he married Emily, 
youngest daughter of G. B. Allnatt, esq., of 
Shrewsbury, barrister, and, with his wife, 
sailed for Calcutta on4 Jan. 1856. At his own 
desire he was appointed chaplain to the Luck¬ 
now garrison, and arrived there on 26 March. 
During the summer of 1856 he was instru¬ 
mental in relieving the sufferers from cholera, 
which had especially attacked the 52nd regi¬ 


ment. After reeov ering from a severe illness, 
he made several tours to Sultanpur, Sitapur, 
and the neighbourhood, and returned to 
Lucknow in time to witness the outbreak of 
the mutiny there (3-30 May 1857). He took 
refuge within the Residency, his wife volun¬ 
teering as nurse, when the siege began, 
SO June. Eight days later he was wounded 
by a stray shot, cholera supervened, and he 
died on 20 July, while the first great attack 
was being made on the Residency. He was 
buried in the Residency garden. A tablet to 
his memory was afterwards set up in St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. 

The value of his services during his brief 
residence in Lucknow was attested in the 
official despatches of Havelock. He was a 
good athlete. His literary remains comprise 
merely a brief diary of his Indian career, with 
a few letters. 

[Memoir, Letters, and Diary of H. 9. P., 
edited by Revs. E. and T. 8. Polehampton. 3rd 
edit. 1S59,8vo; Funeral Sermon on his Death, 
preached at St. Chad's by Rev. F. 'W. Kitter- 
master, 1858, 8vo; Foster's Alumni Oxon.] 

E. G. H. 

POLEOTUS, ROBERT (d. 1147?), car¬ 
dinal. [See Pullen.] 

POLHILL, EDWARD (1622-1694?), re¬ 
ligious writer, son of Edward Polhill (d. 
1664), rector of Ellington, Kent, by his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of William New¬ 
ton of Lewes, was bom in 1022. He entered 
Gray’s Inn on 16 June 1638-9, and was called 
to the bar (Fosteh, Ornys Inn Register), 
but he chiefly divided his time between the 
care of his family estates in Burwash, Sussex, 
where he was justice of the peace, and the 
compilation of religious tractSj somewhat 
Colvmistic in temper, hut supporting the esta¬ 
blished church. * It was hard to say which 
excelled, the gentleman or the divine’ (Life 
of Phil. Henry, p. 422). Lazarus Seaman 
claimed ‘ knowledge of him from his child¬ 
hood,’ and ‘ certified of his domestical piety* 
(Divine Will, preface). Polhill died about 
1694. 

Polhill wrote: 1. ‘The Divine Will con¬ 
sidered in its Eternal Degrees and holy Exe¬ 
cution of them,’London, 1673; strongly Cal- 
vinistic in tone, with prefaces by John Owen. 
(1616-1683) [q. v.l and Lazarus Seaman; 2nd 
edit., London, 1695; partly reprinted at 
Berwick, 1842, as ‘An Essay on the Extent 
of the Death, of Christ,’ 2. ‘An Answer 
to the Discourse of William Sherlock touch¬ 
ing the Knowledge of Christ and our Union, 
and Communion with Him,’ London, 1675. 

‘ When I read Sherlock’s book,’ says Polhill, 
‘I thought myself in a new theological 
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world, as if, according to Pelagius, all grace 
were in doctrine only.’ 3. ‘ Precious Faith 
considered in its Nature, Working, and 
Growth ’ (London, 1676) ; panegyrised by- 
Philip Henry. 4. ‘ Speculum Theologiie 
in Christo, or a View of some Divine Truths,’ 
London, 1678. 6. ‘ Christ us in corde, or 
the Mystical Union between Christ and Be¬ 
lievers considered in its Resemblances, Bonds, 
.Seal?, Privileges, and Marks’(London, 1680); 
reprinted, * corrected by the Be v. Mr. Priestley 
of Jewin Street,’ London, 1788, and again in 
1843 as ‘ revised and carefully abridged by 
Jame3 Michel.’ 6. ‘Annatura Dei, or a 
Preparation for Suffering in an Evil Day, 
showing how Christians are to hear Suffer¬ 
ings,’London, 1683; reprinted, London,1824. 
7. ‘A Discourse of Schism,’ London, 1094; 
a catholic-minded treatise, showing that the 
separation of the nonconformists is not 
schism; reprinted in 1823. Reprints of Nos. 
1, 2,3, and 6 appear in Ward’s ‘ Library of 
•■standard Diwnity’ (new ser. voL i.) 

[Berrv’s County Gen., ‘Kent,’ p. 334; Addifc. 
Mas. 6711 f. 133, 6347 f. 10; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep., pp. 51 a, 53a, 09a, 80a; Lords’ 
Journals, vii.284,304, 4SS, 633; Wood'sAthence 
Ozon. iv. 106; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 
460, 563, 3rd ser. v. 419; Calamy’s Account, 
ii. 680; Orme's Life of Dr. John Owen, pp. 507, 
513; Hasted’s Kent. i. 316.] W. A. S. 

POLIDORI, JOHN WILLIAM (1795- 
1821), physician and author, was the son of 
Gaetano Polidori, teacher of Italian in Lon¬ 
don, who had been. Alfieri’s secretary, and is 
known as the author of tides and educational 
works and the translator of Milton and 
Lucan into Italiun (1840 and 1841). He 
was bom in London on 7 Sept. 1795, and at 
the early ago of nineteen received the degree 
of MJ). from the university of Edinburgh, 
reading and publishing an able thesis on 
nightmare, ‘Dioputatio medica inauguralis 
de Oneirodynia,’ 1815. Early in the follow¬ 
ing year he obtained, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Henry Halford, the post of 
physician and secretary to Lord Byron, then 
departing on his exile from England. They 
travelled together to Geneva, and Polidori 
continued in Byron’s suite during the greater 
portion of his sojourn there; but his whim¬ 
sical and jealous temper, of which several 
instances are given in Moore’s biography of 
Byron, led to a dissolution of the engage¬ 
ment ere Byron quitted Switzerland. Poli- 
'“H, nevertheless, proceeded to Milan, where 

-on found him ‘in very good society;’ 
ie was soon expelled the city for quarrel- 
nth an Austrian officer. From a letter 
Ton’s to Murray, dated 11 April 1817, 
ieara to have returned to England from 


Venice in attendance upon the widow of the 
third Earl of Guilford [see under If obih, Fke- 
debick, second EablJ. As Byron entrusts 
him with commissions and reconunendshim to 
Murray, their relations cannot have been ab¬ 
solutely unfriendly. Polidori had designed 
a speculative expedition to Brazil, hut settled 
instead as a practising physician in Norwich, 
where he met with little encouragement, and 
eventually returned to London, and began 
to study for the bar. In April 1819 he pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ and 
also in pamphlet form, the celebrated story 
of * The Vampyre,’ which he attributed to 
Byron. The ascription was fictitious. Byron 
had, in fact, in June 1816 begun to write at 
Geneva a story with this title, in emulation 
of Mrs, Shelley's ‘ Frankenstein,’ but dropped 
it before reaching the superstition which it 
was to have illustrated. He sent the frag¬ 
ment to Murray upon the appearance of 
Polidori’s fabrication, and it is inserted in his 
works. He further protested in a carelessly 
good-natured disclaimer addressed to 1 Gali- 
gnani’s Messenger.’ His name, nevertheless, 
gave Polidori’s production great celebrity 
upon the continent,where the ‘Vampyre’ 
was held to he quite the thing which it be¬ 
hoved Byron to have written. It formed 
the groundwork of MarBohner's opera, and 
nearly half a volume of Dumas’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
is occupied bv an account of the representa¬ 
tion ot a French play founded upon it. 
Polidori made a less successful experiment 
in his own name with ‘ Emestns Berchtold, 
or the Modem CEdipns,' another melodra¬ 
matic story published in the same year, which 
also witnessed the publication of ‘ Ximenes, 
The Wreath,’ and other poems. ‘ The Fall 
of the Angels,’ a sacred poem, was published 
anonymously in 1821, and reissued with the 
author's name after Ms death. He also 
wrote an ‘ Essay on Positive Pleasure,’ 1818, 
wMch was censured for immorality and mis¬ 
anthropy, and one upon the punishment of 
death (1816), which had the honour of in¬ 
sertion in the ‘Pamphleteer.’ In August 
1821 Polidori, pressed by a gaming debt 
which he wus unable to discharge, died at 
his lodgings in London, ‘ from a subtle poison 
of bio owncomposition,’ says Edward Wil¬ 
liams in Ms ‘ Diary.’ A verdict of natural 
death was returned, but there is no doubt as 
to the Teal facts of the case. Polidori’s un¬ 
published diary is stated by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti to contain some particulars of sub¬ 
stantial interest. ‘ Dr. Polidori,’ says Med- 
win, ‘was a tall, handsome man, with a 
marked Italian cast of countenance, which 
bore the impress of profound melancholy; a 
good addiess and manners, more retiring than 
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forward in general society. There is a por¬ 
trait of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. One of his sisters married Gabriele 
llossetti [q. v.], and became the mother of 
Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti [q. v.] 

[W. M. Rossetti's D. G. Rossetti, i.; Moore's 
Byr m; Moore’s Diary, v.; Medwin’s 8helley; 
Williams’s Diary in Shelley’s Prose Works, ed. 
Forman, iv.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 
iz. x.] R. G. 

POLKEMMET, Lobd (iZ. 1818), Scottish 
judge. [See Bailize, William.] 

POLLARD, SibHUGH(<Z. 1666), royalist, 
son of Sir Lewis Pollard, hart. (d. 1641), of 
King’s Nympton, Devonshire, and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Berkeley, 
was descended from Sir Lewis Pollard [q. v.j 
His great-grandfather, another Sir Lewis, was 
recorder of Exeter and serjeant-at-law; his 
father, also Sir Lewis, was created a baronet 
on SI May 1627. Hugh was a captain in the 
army before 1039, when he was engaged, ill 
raising troops inDuvonshirefor theexpedition 
against the Scots. In the following year he 
was again serving under Conway against the 
Scots, and was probably present at the battle 
of Newbum on 28 Aug, On 19 Nov. be was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Beeralston, Devonshire. In May and June 
1641 he was implicated in the royalists' ‘first 
army plot,’ was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, 
and expelled from the House of Commons. 
He was bailed before the end of June, and re¬ 
tired to Devonshire. Here he was apparently 
engaged in further royalist schemes, and on 
26 Sept, was taken prisoner by some par¬ 
liamentary troopers, and carried to Molton 
(Some late Occurrences in Shropshire and 
Devonshire , 1641, p. 7). During the year 
he became baronet on his father’s death. 

Early in 1642 lie set out for Holland to 
raise levies for the king’s service, On the 
voyage he fell in with the Providence, a king’s 
ship coming from Holland with arms and 
ammunition, and determined to return with 
it. They were pursued by some parliamentary 
ships, but Pollard escaped, and in August 
accompanied the Marquis of Hertford to the 
west to levy troops; he was sergeant-major 
in Viscount Kilmorey’s regiment (Peacock, 
p. 10). During the war he was mainly em¬ 
ployed with, the army in Devonshire and i 
Cornwall, and in 1645 was governor of Dart¬ 
mouth. Fairfax laid siege to the town in 
January 1645-0, and when summoned to 
surrender Pollard returned a defiant answer. 
A detachment of four hundred horse was sent 
under Major Ducroc from the king's army at 
Torrington to defend the town, but Pollard 
quarrelled with Ducroc, and the troops re¬ 


turned to Exeter. The next night (18 Jan.) 
Fairfax ordered an attack on the town. It 
was stormed, and Pollard was wounded ia 
an attempt to escape across the harbour. 
He was taken prisoner, and kept in custodv 
until May 1646. An erroneous report of 
his death has been frequently repeated (ih.) 
He then petitioned to compound for his de¬ 
linquency, and on submitting to his fine was 
released on bail. The sum was ultimately 
fixed at 5185; in 1653 it was paid, and the 
sequestration of his estates discharged. 

Pollard, though he stayed in England, 
remained a royalist at heart. It was only 
its rapid suppression that prevented him sup¬ 
porting Booth’s attempt in 1658 by a rising 
in Devonshire. At the Restoration he was 
sworn of the privy council, appointed go¬ 
vernor of Guernsey and comptroller of the 
king’s household. He sat in parliament as 
member for Callington, Cornwall, in 1660, 
and Devonshire in 1061. He received various 
grants from the king, including one of5,000i. 
in 1665, as a reward for his services, and to 
clear him from pecuniary embarrassment in 
which they had involved him. He died on 
27Nov. 16G6, bavin? married Bridget,daugh¬ 
ter of Edward de Vero, seventeenth earl of 
Oxford, and widow of Francis Norris, earl of 
Berkshire [u. v.] By her he left an only 
daughter, Margaret; the baronetcy passed, 
to his brother Amies, and on his death with¬ 
out issue in 1693 became extinct. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. passim; Cals, of 
Committees for Compounding and Advance of 
Money; Cal. Clarendon State Papers; Hist. MSS. 
Oomra. 4thRep.p.304; Rushworth’s Collections, 
in.i, 255; Carte's Original Letters,i. 137; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament; journal; 
of Lords and Commons; Clarendon’s Rebellions 
Sprigge’s AngliaRcdiviva; May's Long Pari, pp, 
08, 98, 99; Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 648; Pepys’s 
Diary, ed. Braybrooke, iii. 348; Evelyn's Diary, 
ed. Bray, i. 370, ii. 19, 862, iv. 154; Maseres’s 
Tracts, i. 29; Markham's Fairfax, pp. 260-1; 
Aikin’s Court of Charles I, ii. 150,156; Masson’s 
Mi 1 ton, passim; Ches tor’s W estm. Abbey Register; 
Prince's "Worthies of Devon, pp. 494-5; Moore’s 
Devon, p. 86; Burke's Extinct Baronetage; Gar¬ 
diner’s Hist, of England.] A. F. P. 

POLLARD, Sib JOHN (d. 1567), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was second son of 
"Walter Pollard of Plymouth, by Avice, 
daughter of Richard Pollard of Way, Devon¬ 
shire. The pedigree of the Pollard family is 
very complicated, as the family was wide¬ 
spread in the west of England, and other 
branches are found in the fourteenth century 
in Yorkshire, Essex, and other counties; the 
main branch was seated at Way, and Sir 
Lewis Pollard [q. v.], the judge, was a ool- 
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lateral relation of Sir John. John Pollard 
may have b^en the PollaTil who, without 
chri«tian name, is mentioned as entering 1 at 
the Middle Temple on S June Kilo; but it 
may be that this entry is that of Lewis 
Poll aril, son of Sir Ilugli Pollard and grand- 
'on of Sir LewisPollard the judge. John was 
ippointed autumn reader of the Middle Tem¬ 
ple in loud, and became serjeant-at-law in 
1347. After 1545 he received, possibly 
through the influence of a relative, Richard 
Pollard, who had taken part in the suppres¬ 
sion of the monasteries, a grant of the manor 
i>f Xun-ham Courtney, where he afterwards 
lited. lie was relieved by patent of til Oct. 
1550 from his office of seqeant-at-law, in 
order to become vice-president of tlie council 
for the Welsh marches. lie was elected 
month r for Oxfordshire in the parliaments 
nf 1550 and 1534, and for Wiltshire in that 
of 1555. H*‘ seems to have been knighted 
on l 1 Oa. 1333, although he is described as 
merely annigor in the returns of 1554 and 
1553." lie w As chosen speaker of the House ot 
Commons in 1553, and held the oflice till the 
close of the parliament of 1565. He was de- 
-cribed as • excellent in the law3 of this realm.’ 
He died in August 1557, and was buried on 
•Jo Aug. He married Mary, daughter of Ri¬ 
chard Uiay of London, hut ieft no issue. His 
estates passed in great part to Iris brother 
Anthouv, after the death of his widow. The 
inquisition post mortem is numbered 4 and 
5 Phil, and Mary, No. 139. His will was 
proved in the probate court of London, P.P.C. 
37, Wwistley, on 13 Oet. 1557. 

[The late Mr. Winduw Jones made extensive 
rise.ireht-.into the history of the Pollard family, 
and pi iced Ills materials at the disposal of the 
promt writer. See also Letters and Papers 
uf Hairy VIH, vhi. 87. 149, 312; Manning's 
^ptaltrs of the House of Commons; Maehyn’s 
Diary (Camd Roe.),pp. 118,385; Dixon’s Hist, of 
the Clinich of England, passim.] "W. A. J. A. 

POLLARD, LEONARD (d. 1556), di¬ 
vine, a native of Nottinghamshire, was a 
scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1642-3 (B.A. 1543-4). Ha was admitted a 
fellow of Poterhouse on 2 March 1546,(M. A. 
1547). In Juue 1549 he was an opponent 
in a public disputation on the doctrine that 
the Lord’s supper is no oblation or sacrifice, 
hut merely a remembrance of Christ's death. 
After he had graduated D.D. he became 
prebendary of Worcester on 11 Sept. 1551, 
<>n 0 Nov. 1553 he preached at St. Mi- 
uhael's, Cambridge, on purgatory. He was 
then in receipt of an annual pension of 30s. 
as incumbent of the dissolved chantry of 
Little St. Mary’v, Cambridge. On 23 Dec. 
1553 he became prebendary of Peterborough, 


resigning on SO June 1555. In 1654 he wua 
admitted a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was rector of Ripple, "Wov- 
cestershire, and in 1555 became chaplain to 
the bishop of "Worcester, Richard Pate or 
Pates[q,v.] UnderhisdirectionPollardwrote 
five sermons, beginning 1 Consydering with 
myself,’ which he dedicated to his bishop. 
They were printed in. Loudon by Richard 
Jugge and Cawood, us well as by "William 
Griffith, in 1556, having been sanctioned by 
Bonner on 1 July 1665. A copy is in the 
British Museum, He died before March 
1356. 

[Cooper's Athena: Cantata, i. 127,546; Ames’s 
Tjpogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, pp. 716, 1798; le 
Neve's Pasti, ii. 548, in. 86; Baker’s History 
of St. John’s College, ed. Mayor, i, 286, ii. 981; 
Strype’s Memorials, ni. i. 81, and Life of 
Crunmor, p. 290; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] M. B. 

POLLARD, Sir LEWIS (1465 P-1540), 
judge, born about 1465, was son of Robert Pol¬ 
lard of Ilohnrough, near Torrington, Devon, 
and a kinsman of Sir John Pollard [q. v.], 
speakerof the Houseof Commons. Lewis was 
called to the bar horn tlie Middle Tomple, 
where he was render in 1602; in 1605 ho was 
made serjeant-at-law, and on 9 July 1607 
king’s serjeant, an appointment which was 
confirmed on the accession of Henry VIII. 
From this time he frequently served ou the 
commission for thepeace in Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Hampshire, and "Wiltshire, 
was justice of assize for the Oxford oircuit in 
1309, and for the western circuit from 1611 to 
1514, when he was appointed justice of com¬ 
mon pleas and knighted. lie retired from the 
benou after February 1626, and died in 1640. 

1 His knowledge in the laws and other com¬ 
mendable virtues, together with a numerous 
issue, rendered him famous above most of 
his ago and rank ’ (Pbest®, Worthies of Devon, 
p. 493). He married Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Hext of Kingston, near Totnes, 
Devon, and had eloven sons and eleven daugh¬ 
ters. Of the sons no le9S than four were 
knighted, Sir Ilugh, Sir John, Sir Richard, 
and Sir George. Sir Hugh was great-great¬ 
grandfather of Sir Hugh Pollard [q. v.j; Sir 
Richard wasfather of Sir John. Pollard (1628- 
1575), who must he distinguished from Sir 
John, speaker of the House of Commons; the 
former was knighted by the Earl of "Warwick 
on 10 Nov. 1649, sat in parliament as member 
for Barnstaple, 1653-4, Exeter in 1555, and 
Grampound, 1662, and died in 1675, leaving 
no issue. Sir Lewis’s son George owed his 
knighthood to his services in defence of Bou¬ 
logne in 1548-9. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, passim; 
Dugdale’s Chron. Ser, pp. 77/ 79i Foss’s Lives 
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of the Judges, v. 227-S, Visitation ot Devon 
(Harl, Soc.) ; Prince’sWorthies of Devon, pp. 492- 
495; Polo’s Description of Devon, and Moore's 
Hist, of Devon, passim; Burke's Extinct Baro¬ 
netage; Stripe’s Works, Index.] A. F. P. 

POLLARD, ROBERT (1755-1888), de¬ 
signer and engraver, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1756, was articled to a silversmith 
there, and subsequently became a pupil of 
Richard Wilson, R.A. For a time he prac¬ 
tised as a landscape and marine painter, but 
about 1782 he established himself in Spa 
Fields, London, as an engraver and print- 
seller, and during the next ten years pro¬ 
duced a large number of plates, executed in a 
peculiar mixed style, composed of line, etch¬ 
ing, and aquatint, some of them from his 
own designs, and others after popular artists 
of his time. To the former category belong 
‘Lieutenant Moody rescuing a Prisoner/ 
1785,‘ Adventure of Lady Harriet Ackland,’ 
3784, ‘Edwin and Angelina,' 1785, ‘The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ and eight 
plates of shipping. The latter class includes 
‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor East Indiaman ’ 
1784, ‘ Wreck of the Halsewell East India- 
inan/1786, ‘ Margaret Nicholson's attempt to 
murder George HI,’ 1786, and two plates 
illustrating the restoration of a young man 
to life by Doctors Lettsom and Hawes, 
1787, all after R. Smirlce, R.A .; ‘ Trial of 
Warren Hastings,’ 1789, ‘ Thanksgiving Day 
in St. Paul’s,' 1789, and views of Blooms¬ 
bury, Hanover, Grosvenor, and Queen 
squares, London, all after E. Dayes; ‘Wreck 
of the Centaur ’ and ‘ Preservation of Cap¬ 
tain Inglefield after the Wreck’ (a pail - )) 
after E. Dodd, 1783; ‘Leonora/ after J. R. 
Smith, 1786; and others after Cosway, Gil¬ 
pin, Stothard, Wheatley, &c. Many of 
these plates were finished in aquatint by 
Francis Jukes [q.v.] In 1788 Pollard was 
elected a fellow, and in the following year a 
director, of the Incorporated Society of Ar¬ 
tists, which became extinct in 1791; in 
October 1886, as the last surviving member, 
he placed the charter, hooks, and papers of 
that body in the custody of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. The latter part of Pollard’s life was 
spent iu poverty and obscurity, and he died 
on 23 May 1838. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nagler’s Kunst- 
ler-Lexicoa; information from F. A. Eaton, 
esq ] F. M. O'D. 

POLLARD, WILLIAM (1828-1898), 
quaker, born on 10 June 1828, was ninth child 
of James and Susanna Pollard of Horsham, 
Sussex, where the family had been settled 
for several generations. After attending 
the Friends’ scliiool, Croydon, Pollard pro- 
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ceeded to the Flounders Training College 
at Ackworth, Yorkshire. From 1853 hu 
was a teacher at Ackworth school. For 
the use of his pupils he wrote a ‘ Reading 
Book/ 1865, a ‘Poetical Reader/ 1872, and 
‘ Choice Readings.’ From 1866 to 1872 he 
was in the employ of Francis Frith, the 
well-known photographer at Reigate. 

From 1872 to 1891 he was secretary and 
lecturer to the Manchester Peace and Arbi¬ 
tration Society, and lived at Sale, Cheshire. 
During this period he wrote articles for the 
1 Manchester Examiner.’ In the winter of 
1891 he became co-editor with W. E. Turner 
of the ‘ British Friend/ a monthly periodical 
first published at Glasgow in 1848. 

Pollard was a successful minister among 
the Friends from 1865, and was an able ex¬ 
ponent of the fundamental principles of 
quokerism in its quietist phase. A ‘Reason¬ 
able Faith, by Three Friends’ (W. Pollard, 
Francis Frith, and W. E. Turner), London, 
1884 and 1886, was well received, though it 
met with some opposition from the more 
evangelical section of the society. His other 
works were; ‘ Old-fashioned Quakerism: itB 
Origin, Results, and Future. Four Lectures/ 
London, 1887; the first lecture, on ‘ Primitive 
Christianity/ was reissued in ‘ Religious 
Svstems of the World/ London, 1890. His 
1 Primitive Christianity revived ’ and ‘ Con¬ 
gregational Worship ’were contributed to the 
‘ Old Banner ’ Beries of quaker tracts, London, 
1864-1860. 

Pollard died on 26 Sept. 1898, and was 
buried in the Friends’burial-ground at ABh- 
ton-on-Mersey, Manchestor. His wife, Lucy 
Binns of Sunderland, whom he married in 
1864, survived him with five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Eccles and Patricroft Journal, September 
1803; Annual Monitor, 1894, and private in¬ 
formation.] 0. F. S. 

POLLARD-URQUHART, WILLIAM 
(1815-1871), miscellaneous writer, eldest 
child of William Dutton Pollard (1789- 
1889), of Kinturk, Castlepollard, co. West¬ 
meath, by IiIb second wife, Louisa Anne, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Fa- 
kenham, was born at Kinturk on 19 June 
1816. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
as eighteenth wrangler in 1838, and M.A. in 
1848. He kept his terms at the TnnerTemple, 
but was never called to the bar. In 1840 
he was gazetted high sheriff of Westmeath, 
and in 1846, on his marriage, took by royal 
license the additionalname of Urqukart. He 
sat in parliament for Westmeath as a liberal 
from 1853 to 1867, and from 1869 tohis death, 
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He died at 19 Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, 
on 1 .Tune 1871. lie married, on 20 Aug. 
1840, Mary Isabella, only daughter of Wil¬ 
liam TJrqukart of (Jraigstoa Castle, Aber¬ 
deenshire. The second son, Francis Edward 
Romulus PollardUrquhart ( b. 1848), became 
a major in the royal norse artillery in 1886. 

Pollard-Urquhart was the author of: 
1. ‘Agricultural Distress and its Remedies,’ 
Aberdeen, I860. 2. ‘ Essays on Subjects of 
Political Economy,’ I860. 3. ‘ The Substi¬ 
tution of Direct "for Indirect Taxation ne¬ 
cessary to carry out the Policy of Free Trade,’ 
1(931. 4. ‘Life and Times of Francisco 

Sforza, Duke of Milan,’ Edinburgh, 1852, 
2 voK (adversely criticised by the ‘Athe¬ 
naeum’). 3. ‘Ashort Account of the Prussian 
Land Credit Companies,with Suggestions for 
the Formation of a Land Credit Company in 
Ireland,’ Dublin, 1853. 6. ‘ The Currency 

Question and the Bank Charter Committees 
of 1857 and 1858 reviewed. By an M.P.,’ 
18C0. 7. ‘ Dialoau—, on Taxation, local and 
imperial,’ 1507. 

[Burke’s Landed 0 entry, 1886, ii. 1879; Ann. 
Register. 1871. p. 154; Illustrated London News, 
1871, lviii. 579.1 G. C. B. 

POLLEXFEN, Sib HENRY (1632 ?- 
1691), judge, born about 1632, was eldest 
son of Andrew Pollexfen of Stancombe, in 
the parish of Sherford, Devonshire. John 
Pollexfen [q. v] was a brother. Called 
to the bir at the Inner Temple in 1658, he 
became a bencher of his inn in 1674. His 
practice wu« soon exten“i\ e: known as a 
prominent whig, he appeared frequently for 
the defence in state trials. During the reigns 
of Charles II and James II he was counsel 
for Lord Arundel of War dour on the trial of 
the ‘ Five Popish Lords ’ in 1680, for Col- 
ledge in 1081, for Fitzliarris in the same 
year, for William Sacheverell in 1084, for 
the corporation of London in defence of its 
charter in 1662 (Burnet, folio ed. i. 532, 
533, gives Pollexfen’s argument in this case 
as communicated by himself), and for Sandys 
when sued for infringing the monopoly of 
the East India Company in 1684. lie nad 
earned the reputation of'being an antagonist 
of the court and crown. Consequently his 
appearance as prosecutor for the crown, on the 
nomination of Chief-justice Jeffreys, against 
Monmouth's followers, and particularly Lady 
Alice Lisle, in 1685 at the assizes in the west, i 
caused some surprise and gained him mucliun- ' 
popularity. The fact is probably explained by 
his being leader of the circuit, and he merely 
laid the evidence before the court (State 
Trials, xi. 316). In June 1688 he was em¬ 
ployed in his accustomed kind of practice ! 


when, with Somers, for whose assistance he 
stipulated, he defended the seven bishops (ib. 
xii. 370). Upon the Revolution he was well 
known to he an adherent of the Prince of 
Orange, and to hold the opinion that the 
throne was left vacant by the late king (sea 
Speaker Onslow’s note to Burnet, ed. 1823, 
iii. 341; and Ci a hendon, Biaru, 14Dec. 1688). 
He was accordingly among those summoned 
by the peers to advise them in the emergency, 
and also sat for Exeter in the Convention 
parliament. In February 1689 he was 
knighted and appointed attorney-general, 
and on 4 May promoted to bo chief justice 
ol the common pleas. Next month he was 
summoned before the House of Lords for 
expelling the Duke of Grafton from the trea¬ 
sury office of the common pleas granted to 
him by the erown. As a judge he scarcely 
increased his fame. His reports, which begin 
in 1670 and were posthumously published, 
are inferior; and Burnet (tol. ed. i. 460,8vo, 
ii. 209) describes him as ‘an honest and 
learned, but perplexed lawyer.’ On 16 June 
1091 he died at liis house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and was buried in Woodbury in 
Devonshire. Two engraved portraits by W. 
Elder and J. Savage are mentioned by 
Bromley. 

[Foss's Judges of Englnnd; State Trials, vols. 
vii.-xii.; North's Lives, p. 214; Luttrell’s 
Diary, i. 490-545, ii. 227, 281; Clarendon Cor¬ 
respondence, ii. 247; Prince’s Worthies, p. 327.] 

J. A. H. 

POLLEXFEN, JOHN (J. 1097), mer¬ 
chant and economic writer, born about 1638, 
was younger son of Andrew Pollexfen of 
Stancombe, in the parish of Sherford, Devon¬ 
shire, and was brother of Sir Henry Pollex¬ 
fen [q. v.] He settled in the parish of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. A member 
of the committee of trade and plantations in 
1675, and of the hoard of trade from 1696 
to 1705, he exercised muoh influence. He 
agitated for withdrawing the privileges of 
the old East India Company, and establish¬ 
ing a new company on a national basis. In 
1097 he published ‘A Discourse of Trade, 
Coyn, and Paper Credit, and of ways and 
means to gain and retain riches. To which 
is added the Argument of a Learned Counsel 
[Sir Henry Pollexfen] upon an Action of the 
Case brought by the East India Company 
against Mr. Sand[y]s, an Interloper,’London, 
8vo. In this important pamphlet Pollexfen 
treats labour as the sole source of wealth, 
and points out that national wealth depends 
on the proportion between ‘those that depend 
to have their riches and necessaries from the 
sweat and labour of others,’ and ‘those that 
labour to provide those things ’ (p. 44). Like 
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all free traders of the seventeeuth century, 
he "was equally opposed to monopoly and to 
> leaving trade to take its own course,’ but 
favourable to the state regulation of industry 
and commerce. His mam object, however, 
was to attack the East India Company, and 
to urge the claims of the private traders, 
lie discusses at length the ‘ interlopers,’par- 
ticularlv Captain Thomas Sandys, to whose 
enterprises he, together with other merchants, 
probably contributed, so that a test case might 
be submitted to the courts, When the 
company employed Charles Davenant to 
write ‘ An Essay on the East India Trade,’ 
PoHexfen replied to him in ' England and 
East India inconsistent in their Manufac¬ 
tures,’ &e., London, 1697, 8vo. A reply to 
this was published, with the title ‘ Some 
Reflections on a Pamphlet, intituled Eng¬ 
land and East India,' &e., London, 1696 (sic), 
8vo. PoHexfen married, on 10 May 1070, 
at St. MaTy Undersliafl, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Lawrence. 

[HarleiftnSoc Publ.vxiii 178; Cal. of Colonial 
State Papers (America and West Indies), 1675, 
p. 498; Muepherson’s. Annals of Commerce, ii. 
693;M‘Culloch’sLiteratureofPolitiealEconomy, 
p. 182; Koscher’B Political Econuroy, trnnsl. by 
talor, i. 70; Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry and Commerce, ii. 126, 130,154, 160] 
W. A. S. H. 

POLLOCK, Sir DAVID (1780-1847), 
judge, eldest son of David Pollock, saddler, of 
Charing Cross, by Sarah Homera, daughter of 
Richard Parsons of London, receiver-general 
of customs, was of Scottish extraction, his 
grandfather, John Pollock, having been a 
native of Tweedmouth. Sir George Pollock 
[q. v.] and Sir Jonathan Frederick Pollock 
[q. v.] were his brothers. He was horn in 
London on 2 Sept. 1780, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and the university of 
Edinburgh, but did not graduate. On 28 Jan. 
1803 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. Pollock practised as a special pleader 
on the home circuit, at the Kent sessions, and 
in the insolvent debtors’ court. He took silk 
in Hilary vacation 1838, was appointed re¬ 
corder of Maidstone in 1S38, and commissioner 
of tbe insolvent debtors’ court in 1842. 

By patent of 2 Sept. 1846 he was created 
a knight of the United Kingdom on suc¬ 
ceeding Sir Henry Roper as chief justice 
of the supreme court of Bombay, where he 
was sworn in on S Nov. following, and died 
of liver complaint on 22 May 1847. His 
remains were interred in Bombay cathedral. 

Pollock married, on 12 Dec. 1807, Elizabeth 
Gore, daughter of John Atkinson, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and a daughter. 
Lady Pollock died on 16 April 1841. 


[Foster's Baronetage; Law List; Times, 
6 Sept. 1846, 22 July 1847; London Gazette, 
4 Sept. 1846; Gent Mag. 1846 pt. ii. pp. 193, 
417, 1847 pt. ii. p. 432; Ann, Reg. 1816 Chron. 
App. p. 322, 1847 Ohron. App. p. 223; Bombay 
Times (bi-monthly edit.), November 1846 and 
May 1847.) J. M. R, 

POLLOCK, Sib GEORGE (1786-1872), 
baronet, field-marshal, youngest son of David 
Pollock of Charing Cross, London, saddler to 
George HI, was horn on 4 June 1786. He 
was educated with his brother, Jonathan 
Frederick [q. v.], afterwards lord chief baron, 
ata school at Vauxhall,and entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where a few 
candidates of the East India Company artil¬ 
lery and engineers were received. Pollock 
quitted Woolwich in the summer of 1603. 
Although he had passed for the engineers, he 
elected to serve in the artillery, and sailed for 
India in September on board the Tigris. He 
was commissioned lieutenant fireworker 011 
14Dec. 1803,and after his arrival atDumdnm 
was promoted lieutenant on 19 April 1804. 
In August he moved to Cawnpore, to join the 
army in the field, under Lake, against Holkar. 
From Cawnpore he went to Agra, where the 
remnants of Colonel Morison’s brigade were 
straggling in after a disastrous rout. He 
finally joined his company of artillery at Ma¬ 
thura; but, as Holkar advanced with ninety 
thousand men, the British forces feU back on 
Agra, and Pollock with them. On 1 Oct. 
Lake marched to meet Holkar, who evaded 
him and moved on Delhi. Pollock joined 
Marmaduke Brown’s battery of 6-pounders, 
under General Fraser, who left Delhi, after 
Holkar had been compelled to abandon bis 
efforts to besiege it, on 6 Nov. with six thou¬ 
sand men, to watch the Maratha infantry. 
On 12 Nov. he came up with the enemy near 
thefort of Dig, and fchefollowing day the battle 
of Dig was fought, in which the battery to 
which Pollock belonged played an important 
part. The battle was a very severe one, and 
the issue was for some time doubtful. Fraser 
was wounded, and Morison assumod com¬ 
mand. Eventually the MarftMs were de¬ 
feated, and the remnant of Holkar’s army took 
refuge in the fort of Dig. On 2 Dec. Lake 
united his forces before Dig, and on the 17th 
fire was opened. Pollockserved in the mortar- 
battery, and on the night of 23 Deo. 1804 the 
assault was made and the outworks captured. 
The next morning Pollock was detailed with 
his guns to destroy the gates of the citadel. 
As Pollock, with the brigade major, was re¬ 
connoitring the same evening, he discovered 
that the enemy had evacuated the place, and 
on Christmas-day Lake occupied Dig. Before 
Bharalpur, to which Lake laid siege on 4 Jan. 
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1 i<C, IMlloch wu' again in the mortar-battery, 
>nd did good work. Alter four assaults were 
r.pui't.d, the s : ege was converted into a 
blockade: but on 2 Apri', when Lake com- 
K'etelydi hated Holkar in the field, the rajah 
>f Bharat pur, dreading: the renewal of the 
-lPTe. ha't>ned to conclude peace. Pollock 
vr ° nrom t* d captain-lieutenant on 17 Sept. 
1803. , , , 

I.ak» moved to Jailor on the Ohamhal, and 
Pollock want with his battery to Marabad 
In AnsjU't Lake gave Pollock the command 
of th« artillery of a field force, under Colonel 
Ball, ordered for the pursuit of Iloikur. By 
December, Holkar, a helpless fugitive, sued 
for peace, and Pollock was stationed with his 
battery at Mirat, until he was appointed 
quartermaster to a battalion of artillery at 
Dumdum. Later he was made adjutant and 
quartermaster of the field artillery at Cawn- 
pore; he remained there until his promotion 
to captain on 1 March 1812, when he was 
ird-red to Dumdum. H° was in command 
jf the artillery at l’athgarh in 1813. Shortly 
ifterwards the oiler of his services to serve 
m Nipal was accepted, and in January 1814 
hejoined Major-general John SullivanWood’s 
division at Jeitpiir, with reinforcements of 
two compinies of artillery. Finding himself 
senior officer of artillery! he took command 
of that arm in the division. On the conclu¬ 
sion of hostilities Pollock returned to Dum¬ 
dum, und in 1815 wus given the appoint¬ 
ment of brigade-major of the Bengal artil¬ 
lery. For some yeara he remained in can¬ 
tonments. He waa promoted brevet-major 
on 12 Aug. 1819, and regimental major on 
4 May 1820. 

In 1820 he was appointed assistant adju¬ 
tant-general of artillery, a post which he 
held until his promotion to a regimental 
lieutenant-colonelcy on 1 May 1824. In 
1S24 the first Burmese war began, and Pol¬ 
lock. ordered to the front, arrived at the seat 
u( war after the capture of Rangoon. He 
did much good work in organising the artil¬ 
lery and completing the equipment. In 
February 1*23 he accompanied the com- 
mander-m-chief in liis advance on Prome, 
moving bv water up the Irrawaddy, with 
hi? detachment of artillery and guns. 
Prome was entered on 25 April. He took 
part in the operations near Prome in Novem¬ 
ber and December, commanding the artillery 
of General Willoughby Cotton’s division in 
the march and capture of Mallown. He 
was specially mentioned in despatches 
for the prominent part he had taken in 
the bombardment ofMollovvn. On 25 Jan. 
1826 the army marched on Ava, and came 
upon tin enemy between Yebbay and ! 


Pagakrn on 9 Fob. The Burmese wore de¬ 
feated, and Pagahm Mew, with all its stoies, 
ordnance, and ammunition, Ml to the British. 
Pollock took his full share in the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings, in which the artillery again took 
the roost prominent part. On 16 Feb 
the march on Ava was resumed, and the 
force arrived at Yandabu, some forty- 
tive miles fiom Asa, on the 22nd. Here 
the treaty of peace was signed. On 
8 March the army left Yandabu, Pollock’s 
ser\ ices in the campaign were specially 
acknowledged by the governor-general in 
council, and he wu*. made 0 C.B. On his 
return to Calcutta Lis health was so much 
shaken by the hardships of the campaign 
that he received «ick leave to proceed to 
Europe early in 182". He was promoted 
| brev et-colonel in the company’s service on 
1 Dee. 1820. 

He returned to India m 1830, and wa3 
posted to the command of a battalion of 
artillery at Cawnpore. He was promoted 
regimental colonel and colonel-commandant 
of the Bengal artillery on 3 March 1835. In 
IBS's he was appointed brigadier-general with. 
,1 divisional command at Danapdr. From 
Dan spur he was transferred to the command 
of the Agra district. On 28 June 1888 he 
was promoted major-general. 

In November 1841 the disastrous rising at 
Kabul took place. It was followed in January 
by the annihilation of the British army in 
the Ivhyber pass [see Bbvdon, WlLMAST; 
Macnaghten, Sir Wiiuaii Hat]. Troops 
were gradually collected at Peshawar, and 
Pollock was selected in January 1842 to 
command, with political powers, the expe¬ 
dition for the relief of Sale and his troops 
at Jalalabad. Pollock reached Peshawar on 
6 Feb. For two months he remained there, 
waiting for reinforcements and organising his 
column. Much sickness prevailed amongthe 
native troops, and nearly two thousand men 
were in hospital. The native troops were 
also somewhat demoralised. Urgent as Pol¬ 
lock understood the case of JnlalaMd to be, 
be preferred to face hostile criticism on his 
delay to risking anything at such a crisis. 
On 81 March he advanced with his column 
to Jamrud. He had reduced his army bag¬ 
gage to a minimum, and was himself content 
to share a tent with two officers of his staff. 
He had conciliated his Sikh allies, and in¬ 
spired his own native troops with some con¬ 
fidence. On 6 April he advanced to the 
mouth of the pass, where the enemy had made 
a formidable harrier in the valley, had taken 
up strong positions, and had erected redoubts 
on the high ground to the right and left of 
the pass. Pollock had made all his arrange- 
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ments beforehand with care, and had per¬ 
sonally ascertained that each commander 
•was acquainted with, the dispositions. He 
directed columns, under Lieutenant-eolonel 
Taylor and Major Anderson, to orown the 
heights on the right of the pass, while simi¬ 
lar columns, under Lieutenant-colonel Mose¬ 
ley and Major Huish, were to crown the 
lulls on the left. Artillery and the infantry 
of the advanced guard were drawn up op¬ 
posite the pass, and the whole ot the 
cavalry placed so that any attack from 
the low hills on the right might bo frus¬ 
trated. The heights on each side were 
scaled and crowned, in spite of a deter¬ 
mined opposition from the hardy moun¬ 
taineers. On finding them position turned, 
the barrier at the mouth of the pass was 
abandoned, as well as the redoubts on the 
heights, and Pollock’s main body commenced 
the destruction of the barrier. The fiauk 
columns now descended, and attacked the 
enemy, drawn up in dense masses, who, in 
spite of a vigorous defence, were compelled 
to retreat; and Pollock pushed on to All 
Masjid, some five miles within the pass. 
Ali Masjid had been evacuated, and was 
at once occupied by the British force. 
Detained during 6 April at All Masjid by 
finding tbe Sikhs had not completed the ar¬ 
rangements for guarding the road to Pesha¬ 
war, Pollock marched on the 7tli to Ghari 
Lala Beg, meeting with trifling opposition 
on the road, and pushed on to Landikhana. 
Thence he'advanced to Daka, and emerged 
on the other side of the pass. lie formed a 
camp near Lalpura, where Saadut Khan made 
an effort to oppose him, hut was driven oil’, 
and on the 16th Pollock arrived at Jalala- 
Md, the bond of the 13th regiment marching 
out to play the releasing force into the town, 
Sale had sallied out on 7 April, and with 
eighteen hundred men had completely de¬ 
feated Akhor Khan, whose fores was six 
thousand strong, with heavy loss, capturing 
his guns and burning his camp. 

Lord Auckland had been reliovod by Lord 
Ellenborough as governor-general at the end 
of February 1842, and on 16 March Ellen¬ 
borough addressed a spirited letter to the com- 
mander-in-cliief in India, advocating not only 
the relief of the troops at Jalalabad, Ghazni, 
Kal&t-i-Ghilzai, and Kandahar, but the ad¬ 
vantage of striking a decisive blow at the 
Afghans, and possibly reoccupying Kabul, 
and recovering the British captives, before 
withdrawing n'om the country. Unfortu¬ 
nately the news of Sale’s victory at .Talala- 
bdd, and of the forcing of the IChaibar and 
arrival at Jalalabad of Pollock, was more 
than counterbalanced in LordElleuborough’s 
vox,, xvi. 


I eyes by the news of the capitulation of 
I Ghazni by Colonel Palmer, alter holding 
out for four months, and of Brigadier- 
general England’s lepuKo on 28 March at 
ilaikalzai, and he induced both Pollock at 
Jalalabad and Nott at Kandahar to make 
arrangements for the withdrawal of all 
British troops from Afghanistan. Fortu¬ 
nately neither Pollock nor Nott feared re¬ 
sponsibility, and both wore of on opinion 
that an advance on Kabul must be made 
before withdrawing fiom the country. Pol¬ 
lock at once communicated with Nott, re¬ 
questing him on no account to retire until 
he should hear again from him. In the 
meantime Pollock remonstrated strongly 
against the policy of the governor-general, 
and pointed out tho necessity of advancing, 
if only to recovor the captives, while at 
that season it was, highly advantageous for 
the health of the troops to move to a hotter 
climate rather than retire with insufficient 
carriage through the pass to Peshawar. He 
further assumed that the instruction left 
him discretionary powers. Having receivod 
further orders from the g o vernor-g eneral t hat, 
on account of the health of the troops, they 
would not be withdrawn iiom Afghanistan 
until October or November, Pollock re¬ 
mained at Jalalabad negotiating with Akbar 
Khan for the release of the captives, bnt 
making preparations for an advance on 
Kabul. On 2 Aug. Captains Troup and 
George Lawrence arrived from Kabul, de¬ 
puted by Akbar Khan to conclude negot io- 
tions, but they wero obliged to return to 
captivity, as Pollock would not agree to re¬ 
tire. In July Lord Ellenborough decided 
to leave the responsibility of an advance on 
Kabul, or as he put it, a withdrawal by 
way of Kabul, to tbe discretion of Pollock 
and Nott, directing Pollock to combine his 
movements with those of Nott, should 
he decide to adopt the lino of retirement 
by Ghazni and Kabul; and, in that enso, as 
soon as Nott advanced boyond Kdbul, 
Pollock was directed to issuo such orders 
to Nott os he might deem fit. It now be¬ 
came a race, in which the two generals were 
each bent on getting to Kabul first. In the 
middlo of August Pollock heard from Nott 
that he would withdraw a part of his force by 
way of Kabul and Jalalabad, and on 20 Aug. 
Potlook moved towards Gnndnmnk, leaving 
a detachment to hold Jalalabad. Pollock 
rcachod Gandanmk oil tbo 28rd, and on tin 
24th ho attacked the enemy and drove tie m 
out of thoir positions at Miami Khel anil 
KuehliKhel, and then out of tho village and 
their adjoining camp. Major Broadfoot and 
his sappois greatly distinguished themselves, 
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! ■with ‘ sun- 
gaks' or breastworks, and formed an amphi¬ 
theatre inclining towards the left of the 
road. After shelling the *sungahs ’for some 
time, Sale with much courage dispersed the 
enemy, and Pollock pushed on his troops, 
reject ing the advice of Sale to give the men 


and captured the whole of the enemy's tents, complete possession of the pass; but the fight 
cattle,and a good supply of ammunition, The was not over. The Afghans retired to the 
Afghans fled to the hills; the heights were Haft Kotal, an almost impregnable position 
attacked,and position after poaitionoarried at on hills seven thousand eight hundred feet 
the point of the bayonet. Having dispersed above the sea, and the last they could hope 
theenemyandpunishedthevillagersofMamu to defend in front of Kitbul, But Pollock's 
Khel. Pollock busied himself m collecting force had now become accustomed to victory, 
supplies at Gandamak, and in making aU and was burning to wipe out the stain of the 
necessary arrangements for the advance on disastersthathaabefaUenElphinstone'sarmy 
Kabul. L-tters arrived from Nott ou6 Sept., near the same spot. The Haft Kotal was 
nndPolloclf .havingsecnred sufficient supplies at length surmounted and the enemy driven 
and leaving a strong detachment at Gonda- from crag to crag. Pollock, having cora- 
mak, advanced on 7 Sept, in two divisions, pletely dispersed the enemy by these opera- 
the first, which he himself accompanied, tions, on 12 and 13 Sept, pursued his maroh, 
under theimmediate command of Sir Robert The passage through the Khurd Kabul pass 
Sale, the second under Major-general McOas- was unmolested, but the scene was a painful 
kill. Pollock encountered the enemy on the one, for the skeletons of ElpliinBtone's force 
8th when advancing on the Jagdalak pass, lay so thick on the ground that thoy had to 
Thepositionoccupiedbytheenemywasoneof be dragged aside to allow the gun-oarriages 

—- L v _ -■>. —.roach. The to pass. Biitkhah was reached on the 14th, 

and on the 15th the force encamped close to 
K4bul. The British flag was hoisted with 
great ceremony in the Bala Hisiir on the 
morning of the 10th. Alcbar Khan, who had 
commanded the Afghans in person at Tezin, 
fled to the Ghorebund valley. On the follow¬ 
ing day Nott arrived from Kandahar and en- 
rest afterthe fatigues of theday and to spare camped at Arghandeh, near Kfibul. The 
the cattle. He wisely deemed it beat to give armies of Nott and Pollock were encamped 
the enemy no time to rally, even at the cost of on opposite sides of Kabul (Nott having 
some of the baggage animals.^ Capt ain Troup, shifted his camp to Kalat-i-Sultiin), and 
who was at this time at Kabul, a captive Pollock assumed command of the whole 
with Akbar Khan, subsequently told Pollock | force. Immediately upon his arrival at Kabul 
that, had he not pushed on, the sirdar would Pollock despatched Sir Richard Sliakespear 
have sallied out of Kabul with twenty thou- with seven hundred Kazlbash horsemen to 
sand men. Pollock reached Seh Baba on Bamian to rescue the captives, and on 17 Sept, 
the 10th, and Tezin on 11 Sept., and was he sent a request to Nott that he would sup- 
joined on the same day by the second divi- port Shaiespear by sending a brigade in the 
a 1, T-,. , , , . direction of Bammn. Nott, however, who 

Akbar Khan had Bent the captives to was annoyed by Pollock’s victory in the race 
Bamian, ana, on learning that Pollock had to Kabul, objected, saying his men required 
halted at iezin, at once determined to at- rest for a day or two, and excused himself 
tack him there. He opened fire in the after- from visitingPolloekontliepleaof iU-hoalth. 
noon of 12 Sept. Pollock immediately at- Pollock, whose amiability was neverindoubt, 
tacked the enemy, some five hundred ofwhom went on the 17th to see Nott, and, finding that 
had token post along the crest and upon the he was still indisposed to send a brigade, di- 
of * °. f , ste ®P running rected Sale to taka a brigade from his Jnlala- 

from the northward into the Tezm valley, bid troops and push on to the support of 
They were taken by surpme, and driven Shakespear. The captives had, liowover, bv 

hlUfl ' . Ho ? tll i\ BS wers He bribes effected their own deJiveraioe! 
suspended by the approach of night. At and, starting for Kabul on the 16th. met 
dawn preparations were made for forcing Shakespear on the 17th, and arrived in M- 
the Tezin pass, a most formidable pass, look’s camp on 22 Sept. «von in i oi 

m ^ es } n ***£• Afghans, Pollock ascertained that Anrfr Ullah Khan 
numbering some twenty thousand men, had one of the fiercest opponents of British au- 
occnped every he^ht_ and crag not already thority in Afghanistan, was collecting the 

? c ? tt6red r ?“ ni P‘ pf Akbar’s forced if the 
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cess. The fortified town of Istalif waa carried 
by assault, and Amir Ullah forced to fly. Cha- 
rikar and some other fortified places were 
destroyed, and the force returned to Kabul on 
7 Oct. 

On 9 Oct. Pollock instructed hie chief 
engineer, Captain (now Major-genoral Sir 
Frederick) Abbott, to demolish the celebrated 
Ohar Ohutter (or four bazaars), built in the 
reign of Aurungzebe by the celebrated Ali 
Murdan Khan, where the head and muti¬ 
lated remains of the British envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten, had been exhibited, 
On 12 Oct. Pollock broke up his camp, and 
started on his return to India. He took with 
him as trophies forty-four pieces of ordnance 
and a large quantity of warlike stores, but, for 
want of carriage, was obliged to destroy the 
guns en route. He also removed witb him 
two thousand natives, sepoys and oamp fol¬ 
lowers of Elphinstone’s army, who had been 
found in Kabul. Pollock, with the advanced 

? uard under Sale, reached Gandamak on 
8 Oct., with little opposition; butMcCaskill 
had some fighting, and the rear column under 
Nott was engaged in a severe affair in the 
Haft Kotal. On the 22nd the main column 
arrived at Jalalabad, McCaskill arriving on 
the 28rd, and Nott on the 24th. On 27 Oct. 
tliearmy commenced to move from Jalalabad, 
having during the halt there destroyed both 
the fortifications and the town. Pollock 
reached Daka on the 30th, and Ali Masjid 
on the 13th Nov. Having during the whole 
of his march exercised the greatest caution, 
he met with no difficulty in any of the passes. 
McOaskLU’s division met with much opposi¬ 
tion in the Khaibav, and suffered severely. 
His third brigade, under Wild, was over¬ 
taken at night in the defiles leading- to Ali 
Masjid, and lost some officers and men. 
Nott arrived at Jamrdd with the rear di¬ 
vision on 6 Nov. The whole army encamped 
some four miles from Peshawar. On 12Nov. 
it moved from Poshdwar, and crossing the 
Punjab arrived, after an uneventful march, on 
the "banks of the Satlaj, opposite Firozpur. 
Here they were met by the governor-general 
and the commander-in-chief, who, with the 
army of reserve, welcomed them with ervBry 
circumstance of pomp. On 17 Deo. Sale, at 
the head of the Jalalabad garrison, crossed 
the bridge of boats into Firozpur, On the 
19th Pollock crossed, and was received by 
the governor-general; and on the 23rd Nott 
arrived. Banquets and fStes were the order 
of the day. Rajah Shen Singh presented to 
Pollock, through the governor-general, a 
sword of honour, Pollock was made a G.O.B. 
and given the command of the Ddndpur divi¬ 
sion. In the Bession of parliament of 1843 the 


thanks of both houses were voted to Pollock, 
and Sir Robert Peel dwelt eloquently on his 
services. 

In December 1843 Nott, who had been 
appointed political resident at Lucknow, re¬ 
signed on account of ill-health, and Pollock 
was appointed acting resident, an ofBcewhicli 
he held until the latter part of 1844, when 
he was appointed military member of the 
supreme council of India. On his arrival at 
Calcutta he was presented with an address, 
and a medal was instituted in commemora¬ 
tion of his services, to be presented to the 
most distinguished cadet at the East India 
Company’s military college at Addiscombe 
on each examination for commissions. This 
medal, which has the head of Pollock on the 
obverse side, has since the abolition of Ad- 
discombe been transferred to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Pollock 
was compelled to resign his appointment and 
leave India in 1846 in consequence of serious 
illness. 

On his return to England the directors of 
the East India Company conferred npon 
Pollock a pension of 1,0001. a year; the cor¬ 
poration of London voted their thanks to 
him and presented him with the freedom of 
the city; the Merchant Taylors conferred 
on him the freedom of their company. On 
11 Nov. 1861 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. lie was appointed colonel-com¬ 
mandant of the 0 brigade of the royal horse 
artillery. On the initiation of the volunteer 
movement in 1861 he accepted the honorary 
colonelcy of the 1st Surrey rifles. On the 
institution iu 1801 of the order of the Star 
of India, Pollook was made one of the first 
knights grand cross. 

In April 1864 Pollock was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood the senior of the three 
government directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, under the act of parliament passed in 
the previous year. The appointment was for 
two years. Pollock resided at Claphom Com¬ 
mon, and, after the expiration of his two years 
of office, did not again undertake any public 
post. On 17 May1869 he was promoted gene¬ 
ral, On 24 May 1870 he was gazetted field- 
marshal. OnB of the last occasions onwhich 
he appeared in public was on 17 Aug. 1871, 
at the unveiling of the memorial of Outram, 
On the death of Sir John Burgoyne in 1871, 
Pollock was appointed to succeed, him as con¬ 
stable of the Tower of London and lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets. 
In March 1872 the queen created him baronet 
as 1 of the Khyber Pass.' He died at Walmer 
on 6 Oct. 1872, and was buried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. His remains received a publio 
funeral. His portrait was painted by Sir 
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Francis Grant, afterwards president of tin 
Royal Academy, for the East India Com¬ 
pany, and is now in the India office. Pollock 
also”sat for his likeness at the request of tb 
committee of the United Service Ulub;_ and i 
marble bust, by Joseph Durham, is in tin 
National Portrait Gallery, London. Pollock 1 
second wife presented a portrait of her hus 
hand, in the uniform of a field-marshal, t' 
the mess of the officers of the royal artiller; 
at Woolwich. 

Pollock was twice married—first, iu 1810 
to Frane-s Webbe, daughter of J. Barclay, 
sheriff of Tain. She died in 1848, By het 
he had fire children: Annabeila Homeria, 
married, first, to J. Harcourt of the Indian 
medical service, who was killed in the retreat 
from Kabul, and, secondly, to John Binnoy 
Key. Frederick, the eldest son, entered thi 
royal engineers, and succeeded to the baro- 
netev ; he married Laura Caroline, daughter 
of Ilenry Seymour Montagu of Westleton 
Grange, Suffolk, and in 1878 assumed the 
name of llontagu-Pollock; he died in 2874, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Montagu, 
who has male issue. Sir George’s second son 
George David, F.R.O.S., of Early Wood, Sur¬ 
rey, was surgeon toSt. George’s Hospital, and 
surgeon-in-ordinary to King Edward VII, 
whenPrince of Wales. Robert, a lieutenant in 
the Bengal horse artillery,died from the effects 
of a wound received at the battle of Mudki 
on 18 Dec. 1846 (he was aide-de-camp to his 
father in Afghanistan); and Archibald Herd 
Swiney of the Indian civil service. Pollock 
married, secondly, in 1862, Henrietta, daugh¬ 
ter of George Hyde Wollaston of Clapham 
Common. She died on 14 Feb. 1872, 

Pollock’s fame rests chiefly on his Afghani¬ 
stan campaign. Although not a brilliant 

commander, he was a very efficient one. He 

took the greatest trouble in looking after his 
men, and made all his arrangements with great 
care and precision. Cautious and prudent, 
he husbanded his resources; but when he was 
ready to strike he was hold and determined. 
The Afghan campaign was a model of moun¬ 
tain warfare, and is a standing example in all 
textbooks on the subject. 

[Despatches; Low's Life of Field-marshal Sir 
George Pollock, London, 1878; Stooqueler’s Me¬ 
morials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843 ; Broad- 
fooV c “ e «,of Major George Broadfoot, London, 

• 8 Ewh the War in Afghanistan 

m 1838 to1842, 3 vols.; Ann. Reg. 1842 j Sloe- 
qnelers Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir 
William Note, 2 vols. 1854.] R. H. V. 

POLLOCK, Sib JONATHAN ERE 
g™ W, judge,™* SO? of 
David Pollock, saddler, of Charing Cross, bv 
his wife Sarah Homera, daughter of Richard 


Parsons, receiver-general of customs, and 
brother of Sir David Pollock [q. v.J, and also 
of Field-marshal Sir George Pollock [q. v.], 
was bom in the parish of St. Marthrs-m- 
the-Pields on 23 Sept. 1783. He was edu¬ 
cated at private schools, at St. Paul’s School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a scholarship in 180], but was 
nevertheless so poor that, hut for the help 
afforded him by his tutor,tho‘ unluckyTavel’ 
of Byron’s' Hints from Horace,’ lie must have 
left the university without a degreo. He 
graduated B.A . in 1800, being senior wran¬ 
gler and first Smith’s prizeman, wns elected 
fellow of his college in 1807, proceeded M.A, 
in 1809, and on 27 Nov. of the samo year 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple. 

Uniting a retentive memory, groat natural 
acumen, and tact in the management of juries, 
with a profound knowledge theoretical and 
practical of the common law, and a perfect 
mastery of accounts and mercantile usages, 
Pollock rapidly acquired an extensive practico 
both at Westminster and on the northern cir¬ 
cuit, though among his rivals were Brougham 
and Scarlett. He took silk in Easter vaca¬ 
tion 1827, and on 2 May 1831 was returned 
k> parliament in the tory interest for the 
ilose borough of Huntingdon, which he con¬ 
tinued to represent throughout hie parlia¬ 
mentary career. He woe knighted, 29 Deo. 
1834, on accepting the office of attorney- 
general in Sir Robert Peel’s first admini- 
itration, whioh terminated on 9 April 1835; 
^Burned the same office on the formation of 
Peel’s second administration, 6 Sept, 1841, 
and held it until he was appointed lord chief 
boron of the exchequer, in succession to Lord 
Abinger [see Soablbit, Sib Jambs], 16 April 

In the court of exchequer Pollock presided 
with distinction for nearly a quarter of a 
entury, during which the practice of the 
lourts was materially modified by the Com¬ 
mon Law Procedure Acts of 1862 and 1864. 

He loyally accepted these reforms, and carried 
hem into practical effect. His learned and 
ummousiudgmonts are contained in the’lle- 
orts of Meeson andWelsby(vol, xii. ot sen.), 
he Exchequer Reports,’ and the ‘ Reports ’of 
Hurls tone and Norman, and Hurlstone and 
Uoltman. In thegreat case of Egerton ». 
brownlow, m the House of Lords, he wae al- 
most alone among the judges in the opinion 
which the lords ultimately adopted. Though 
•fface cannot be claimed for him among the 
lost illustrious of the sagos of the law, he 
ields to none m the second rank. On his 
tirement m 1800 he received, on 24 July, 
baronetcy. In later life Pollock resumed 
■he studies of his youth. To the Royal So- 
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ciety, of which he was elected a fellow in 
1816, he communicated three mathematical 
papers (Philosophical Transactions,v ol. cxliv. 
No. xiv., vol. cxlix. No, iii,, and vol. cli. pt, 
i. No. xxi. He was also F.S.A. and F.G.S. 

Pollock died of old age at his seat, Hatton, 
Middlesex, on 23 Aug. 1870. His remains 
were interred (29 Aug.) in Hanworth cemc- 
tery. 

Pollock married twice. By his first wife, 
Frances, daughter of Francis Rivers of Lon¬ 
don (in. 25 Stay 1813; d. 27 Jon. 1827) he 
had issue six sons and five daughters; by his 
second wife, Sarah Anne Amowah, second 
daughter of Captain Richard Latigslow of 
Hatton, Middlesex (in. 7 Jan. 1834), he had 
issue two sons and five daughters [of. Mamin, 
Sie Samuel, ad fin.] He was succeeded in 
title by his eldest son, Sir "William Frede¬ 
rick Pollock [q. v.] His fourth son, Sir 
Charles Edward Pollock (1823-1897), was a 
baron of the exchequer [see Supplement], 

[Cambridge TTniv. Cal. 1604—1810; Grad. 
Cant.; Poster’s Baronetage; Times, 24 Aug. 
1870; Law Journal, 2 Sept. 1870; Law Times, 
27 Aug. 1870; Gent. Mag. 186G, pt. ii. 803; 
Ann. Reg. 1870 (Obituary); Gavdiuer’a Register 
of St. Paul’s School; Jordan's Reminiscences; 
Piyme’s Autobiographic Recollections, pp. 54, 
188, 341, 378; Ballantine’s Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life, p. 154; Crabb Robinson's Diary; 
Pollock’s Personal Reminiscences, 1887 ; Lord 
Kingsdown's Recollections, pp. 24, 100, 116 ; 
Duke of Buckingham’s Cabinets of William IV 
and Victoria, ii. 150,412; Foss's Judges of Eng¬ 
land ; Haydn’s Book of Dignitioa, ed. Ockerby.] 

J. M. R. 

POLLOCK, Sie WILLIAM FRE¬ 
DERICK (1816-1888), queen's remem¬ 
brancer and author, eldest son of Sir Jona¬ 
than Frederick Pollock [q. v.l by his first wife, 
was horn on 18 April 1816. He was educated 
under private tutors, at St. Paul’s School, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob¬ 
tained a scholarship in 1836, graduated 
B.A. in 1836, and proceeded M.A, in 1840. 
Although of junior standing to Tennyson, 
he was a member of the little society whose 
debates are celebrated in * In Memoriam ’ 
(lxxxvi). 

Pollock was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple on 26 Jan. 1838, and went the north¬ 
ern circuit, in which he hold for some years 
the post of revising barrister. Ho was ap¬ 
pointed a master or the court of exchequer 
in 1846, and in 1874 to the ancient office of 
queen's remembrancer. On the fusion of the 
courts of law and equity in the supreme court 
of judicature (1876) the office of queen’s 
remembrancer was annexed to the senior 
mastership, and continued to be held by 


Pollock until September 1886, when he re¬ 
signed. He died at his residence in Montague 
Square on 24 Dec. 1888. 

Pollock married, on 30 March 1844, Juliet, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Creed, vicar of 
Corse, Gloucestershire; of his three sons, the 
eldest, Sir Frederick Pollock, bart., editor of 
the Law Reports, was Corpus professor of 
jurisprudence at Oxford (1883-1903). 

Pollock was a man of liberal culture and 
rare social charm. His entertaining ‘Per¬ 
sonal Remembrances,’ which he published 
in 1887, show how various were his accom¬ 
plishments, and how numerous his friend¬ 
ships in the world of letters, science, and 
art. He was one of Macready’s executors, 
and edited his ‘ Reminiscences ’ (London, 
1876, 2 vols. 8vo). His portrait was painted 
by W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Pollock was author of ' The Divine Comedy; 
or the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante rendered into English’ (in closely 
literal blank verse, with fiflo plates by Dalziel 
from drawings by George, afterwards Sir 
George, Scharf [q.v.], mostly after Flaxman), 
London, 1864, 8vo. 

[Grad. Cant.; Foster's Baronetage; Times, 
20 Aug. 1880, 25 Doc. 1888; Law Journal, 
29 Dec. 1888 ; Forsonal Remembrances of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, second bart., 1887,2 vols.] 

J. M. R. 

POLLOK, ROBERT (1793-1827), poet, 
son of a small farmer, and seventh of a 
family of eight, was born at North Moor- 
house, iu the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrew¬ 
shire, on 19 Oct. 1798. In 1806 the family 
settled at Mid Moorhouse, about a quarter 
of a mile from their previous residence, and 
this is the Moorhouse of Pollok’s letters. 
He received his elementary education at 
South Longlee, a neighbouring form, and at 
Mearns parish school, Renfrewshire, where, 
by excessive indulgence in athletic exer¬ 
cise, he permanently weakened his health. 
In the spring of 1816 he tried cabinet- 
making under his brother-in-law, hut re¬ 
linquished the trade after constructing four 
chairs. Pollok worked on Ms father’s farm 
till the autumn of 1815, when he and his 
elder brother, David, decided to become 
secession ministers, and were prepared for 
the university at the parish school of Fen¬ 
wick, Ayrshire. Pollok’s general reading 
had already embraced the works of various 
standard English poets, and ho began poetical 
composition, specially affecting blank verse. 

In 1817 Pollok went to Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, where he graduated M.A. in 1822. He 
w a s a good student, gaining distinction in logic 
and moral philosophy, He read widely; com- 
posedmany verseB; founded a college literary 
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society; began a commonplace boob; and 
gave evidence of an acute critical gift in a 
letter, entitled ‘ A Discussion on Composi¬ 
tional Thinking’ (Life, by his brother, p. 
76). 

From 1822 to 1827 he studied theology, 
both at the United Secession Hall and at 
Glasgow University, In spite of bad health, 
he devoted his leisure to literature, and began 
in 1825 the work which developed into the 
'Course of Time.’ It was prompted by 
Byron’s ‘Darkness,’ which he found in a 
miscellany. John Blackwood, supported by 
the opinion of Professor "Wilson and David 
Macbeth Moir [q. v.] (Delta), published the 
poem in the spring of 1827. 

After two years of preparation at Dun¬ 
fermline, Pollok received his qualification 
as a probationer under the United Associa¬ 
tion Synod on 2 May 1827. He preached 
once in Edinburgh, and three times at Slate- 
ford, in the neighbourhood, but his health dis¬ 
allowed any permanent engagement. Dr. Bel- 
frage of Slateford befriended him, consulted 
Dr. Abercrombie and other eminent physi¬ 
cians in his interest, and agreed with them 
that he should Tisit Italy. Among his many 
visitors at Slateford was Henry Mackenzie 
[j. v.], author of the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ then 
eighty-four years of age. At length he mode 
with his sister, Mrs. Gilmour, the voyage 
from Leith to London, where the doctors 
pronounced him unfit for further travel. His 
sister settled with him at Shirley Common, 
near Southampton, where he died 18 Sept. 
1827. He was buried in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Millbrook, and a granite obelisk 
OTer his grave bears the inscription, ‘His 
immortal Poem is his monument.’ His por¬ 
trait, painted by Sir Daniel Maenee, P.R.S.A., 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

‘ The Course of Time,’ Edinburgh, 1827, 
Svo, is Pollok’s one permanent contribution 
to literature. It is m ten books, the blank 
verae in which it is written recalling Cowper 
and Young, whose harmonies Pollok regarded 
as the language of the gods. Concerned with 
the destiny of man, the poem is conceived on 
a stupendous scale, which baffled the writer's 
artistic resources. Never absolutely feeble, 
it tends to prolixity and discursiveness, but 
is relieved by passages of sustained brilliancy. 
It reached its fourth edition in 1828, and its 
twenty-fifth in 1867. An edition, with illus¬ 
trations by Birket Foster and Mr. John 
Tenniel, appeared in 1857 (London, 8vo), 
and the seventy-eighth thousand appeared at 
Edinburgh in 1868. 

Of Pollok’s other experiments in verse, 
published in the ‘ Life ’ by his brother, the 


most remarkable is his contemplative 
‘ Thoughts on Man,’ in chap. vi. The three 
tales, written in 1824-5, ‘Helen of the 
Glen,’ ‘ Ralph Gemmell,’ and ‘ The Perse¬ 
cuted Family,’ treating of the covenanters, 
were published anonymously, in a time of 
stress, for what they would bring, and 
Pollok never acknowledged them. After 
his death the publishers issued them with 
his name. His wide reading and discrimi¬ 
nation are displayed in his comprehensive 
| ‘ .Survey of Christian Literature.’ 

| [Life of Robert Pollok, by his brother, David 
Pollok; Memoir prefixed to 23rd edit, of the 
Course of Time; Blackwood’s Magazine, July 
1827; Noctes Ambrosian®, vols. ii. iv.; Recrea¬ 
tions of Christopher North, i. 224; Moir's Lec¬ 
tures on Poetical Literature, p. 238; Cham¬ 
bers's Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

POLTON, Lokd (1660 P-1783), Scottish 
judge. [See Caxbeewood, Sis Wiixia.ii.] 

POLTON, THOMAS (d. 1433), bishop 
successively of Hereford, Chichester, and 
"Worcester, may be the Thomas Polton who 
was temporarily archdeacon of Taunton in 
1395, ana again about 1403, and held a pre¬ 
bend at Hereford between 1410 and 1412 
(Lb Neve, i. 167, 616). From 1408 he was 
prebendary of York, of which cathedral he 
was elected dean on 23 July 1416, being then 
described as bachelor of laws, but of what 
university does not appear (ib. iii. 124, 
190, 215; ef. Foidera, ix. 870). Meanwhile 
he had acted, from 8 June 1414, as the king’s 
proctor at the papal court, and simulta¬ 
neously with his promotion to the deanery of 
York was appointed one of the English 
ambassadors to the council of Constance 
(ib.) As papal protkonotary and head of 
the English ‘ nation,’ he took a very promi¬ 
nent part in the proceedings of the council 
(Yon per Haedt, vols. iv-v.; Sx.-Dbnxs, 
v, 467, 620). After the council broke up, 
Polton continued to reside at Rome as papal 
notary and proctor for Henry V, and even 
when Pope Martin provided him by bull, 
dated 16 July 1420, to the bishopric of Here¬ 
ford, and consecrated him at Florence six 
days later, he did not at once return to 
England (Lb Nbvb, i. 464). On the death 
of Richard Clifford, bishop of London, in 
August 1421, the chapter, on 22 Dec., elected 
Polton in his place, but tliepope bad already 
(17 Nov.) translated John Kemp [q.v-lfrom 
Chichester to London, and Polton Irom"Here- 
ford to Chichester (ib. i. 246, 294). In 
January 1426, as part of a compromise with 
the pope with regard to the filling up of 
several sees then vacant, the privy council 
agreed that Polton, who was then in Eng- 
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land, should be translated from Chichester to 
Worcester, and this was done by papal bull 
dated 27 Feb. 1426 (Ord. Privy Council, iii. 
180,190). 

In November 1432 he was appointed to 
go to the council of Basle, with license to 
visit the ‘li min g apostolorum’ for a year 
after the dissolution of the council (Fccdera, 
x. 627-9). He does not seem to have set 
out until the following spring, and shortly 
after his arrival at Basle he died (23 Aug. 
1483), and was buried there. His will, dated 
6 Dec. 1432, was proved on 18 Oct. 1483 
( Ord. Privy Council, iv. 166 ; Lb Neve, iii. 
60). In the Cottonian Collection (Nero 
E. V.) there is a fine manuscript entitled 
‘ Origo et Processus Gentis Scotorum ac de 
Superioritate Begum Anglioe super remum 
illud ’ which belonged to Polton, and was 
bought from his executors by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester. 

[Rymer’s I’cedera, orig. ad.; Proceedings . . . 
of Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; Von der Hardt’s 
Concilium Constantiense, 1697, &c.; Lenfant's 
Concile da Basle, 1731; Godwin, Be Prsesulibns 
Anglise, ed. Richardson, 1743, pp. 468, 491, 609; 
La Nave’a PaaLi Eccl. Anglic, cd. Hardy; 
Stubba's Beg. Sacrum.] J. T-t. 

POLWARTH, Lobd (1641-1724), Scot¬ 
tish judge. [See Hume, Sib Patrick, first 
Ease of Marchmont.] 

POLWHELE, RICHARD (1760-1838), 
miscellaneous writer, claimed descent from 
Drogo de Polwhele, chamberlain of the Em¬ 
press Matilda. Upon Drogo Matilda bestowed 
in 1140 a grant of lands in Cornwall ( Gent. 
Mag. 1822 pt. ii. p. 661, 1823, pt. i. pp. 26, 
98). The family long resided at Polwhele, 
in the parish of St. Clement, Cornwall, about 
two miles from Truro, on the road to St, 
Oolumb, and several of its members wero 
among the Cornish representatives in parlia¬ 
ment. Bib father, Thomas Polwhele, died 
on 4 Feb. 1777, and was buried in St. 
Clement’s churchyard on 8 Feb.; his mother 
was Mary id. 1804), daughter of Richard 
Thomas, alderman of Truro (Polwhele, Corn¬ 
wall, vii. 43) ; she suggested to Dr. Wolcot 
the subject of his well-known poem, ‘The 
Pilgrim and the Peas ’ (Redding, Fifty Years, 

Richard, the only son, was horn at Truro 
on 6 Jan. 1760, and was educated at Truro 

g ammar school by Cornelius Cardew, D.D. 

e began to write poetry when about twelve 
years old, and his juvenile productions were 
praised by Wolcot, then resident at Truro, but 
with the judicious qualification thatheshould 
drop ‘ his damned epithets,’ On his father's 
death in 1777 he accompanied his mother on 


a visit to Bath and Bristol, where he made the 
acquaintance of literary personages,including 
Mrs. Macaulay and Hannah More. He pre¬ 
sented the first of these ladies with an ode on 
her birthday, which was printed atBath, with 
five others, in April 1777; and he was induced 
bv the flattery of his friends to publish in 
the next year a volume of poems called ‘ The 
Fate of Lewellyn.’ The title-page concealed 
the author’s name, stating that it was ‘ by a 
young gentleman of Truro School,’whereupon 
the critic in the ‘Monthly Review’ stated 
that the master of that school should have 
kept it in manuscript, and Cardew retorted 
that he was ignorant of the proposed publica¬ 
tion. This premature appearance in print 
impaired Polwhele’s reputation. From that 
date he was always publishing, hut all his 
works were deficient m thoroughness. 

Polwhele matriculated as commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 3 March 1778, 
and received from it two of Fell’s exhibitions. 
He kept his terms until ho was admitted a 
student in civil law, but he left the univer¬ 
sity without taking a degree. lu 1782 he 
was ordained by Bishop Ross as curate to 
the Rev. Thomas Bedford, recLor of Lamor- 
ran, on the left hank of the Fal, Cornwall, but 
stayed there for a very short time, as in the 
same year he was offered the curacy of Kenton, 
near Powderham Castle, Devonshire, the seat 
of the Courtenays. In this position he re¬ 
mained until the close of 1793. The parish 
is situate in beautiful scenery; many of the 
resident gentry were imbued with literary 
tastes, and it is but a few miles from Exeter, 
where Polwhele joined a literary society 
which ‘ met every three weeks at the Globe 
Tavern at one o’clock; recited literary com¬ 
positions in prose and verse, and dined at 
three ’ (Polwhele, Cornwall, v. 106). The 
association published in 1702 ‘ Poems chiefly 
by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall ’ 
(2 vols,), edited by Polwhele, and in 1796 
‘ Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter.’ 
A quarrel over tho second publication gave 
rise to a bitter controversy between Polwhele 
and his colleagues (Cent. Mag. 1796, pt.ii.) 
Meanwhile he projected his ‘ History of 
Devonshire,’ and derived considerable assist¬ 
ance from the documents at Powderham, 
Mamhead, and Haldon, and from the dio¬ 
cesan records at Exeter (cf. ib. 1790, pt. ii. 
pp. 1178-80), His list of subscribers was 
soou full, but tho work proved unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Polwlielo had married in 1782 Loveday, 
second daughter of Samuel Warren of Truro, 
by Ms wife,Blanche Sandys, of an old Cornish 
family. On 1 Feb. 1793 his wife died at 
Keiiton, aged 28, leaving one son and two 
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daughter* (Poewiiixe, Hnonshire, ii. 107). 
Thereupon he moved, with his children, to 
his mother's house in Cornwall, hut after 
a short stay returned again to Kenton, and 
married there, on S'.iNov. 1793 , Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Tyrrell or Terrell of Star- 
cross. Early in 1791 he was appointed to the 
curacy of "Exmouth, on the opposite side 
of the Eve (Webb, Memorials of Ermouth, 
p. CO}. 

On the nomination of the bishop of Exeter, 
Polwhele was appointed in 1701 to the small 
living of Manaccan, nearlfelston, Cornwall, 
and he also undertook for a non-resident 
viearthe charge of the still smaller and poorer 
living of St. Anthony in Meneage, to which 
lie wa« appointed in 1609. The parsonage of 
Manaccan wa« a mere cottage, and Polwhele 
spent a considerable part of his resources 
in repairs and enlargements. To secure the 
requisite education for his children, he ac¬ 
cepted, about 1500, the curacy of the large 
parish of Kuiwvn, within which the borough 
of Truro is partly situated, and obtained from 
the bishop a license of non-residence at 
Manaccan. Croker records in 1820 that 
Polwhele, who appeared ‘ to have very little 
worldly wisdom," was in trouble through re¬ 
storing his church without proper authority, 
and that the parishioners had threatened him 
with law proceedings. Tie vacated the living 
of Manaccan in 1521 on his appointment to 
the more valuable vicarage of Newlyn East, 
and lie resigned St. Antiiony in favour of 
his eldest son, William, in 1825. Though 
he retained the benefice of Newlyn until 
his death, the last ten years of his life were 
spent on his estate of Polwhele, where he 
devoted himself to the composition of his 
autobiographical volumes. He died at Truro 
on 12 March 1888, and was buried at St. 
Clement, where a monument preserves his 
memory. By his second wife he had a large 
family; amongtbe sons were Robert, vicar of 
Avenbury,nerefordshire,and author of some 
small theological works; Richard Graves, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Madras artillery; 
and Thomas, a general in the army. 

Polwhele was, by turns,poet, topographer, 
theologian, and literary chronicler, and his 
fame has. been marred by a fatal fluency of 
composition. Before he was twenty he wrote, 
besides the works already mentioned, au ode 
called ‘The Spirit of Frazer to General Bur- 
goyne ’ (1778), poems in the ‘ Essays and 
Poems of Edmund Rack,’ and an' Ode on the 
Isle of Man to the Memory of Bishop Wil¬ 
son 1 for the 1781 edition of Wilson's works. 
The chief of his subsequent productions in 
poetry were: 1. ‘The Art of Eloquence,' a 
didactic poem, bk. i. (anon.), 1785, the later 


editions and following books being known as 
‘ The English Orator,’ which was revised by 
Bishop RoaS and others (Polwieeld, Laving- 
ton’s Enthusiasm of Methodists, App, p. 401). 
2. Poems, 1791. 8. ‘Pictures from Nature,’ 
1785 and 1786. 4. ‘Influence of Local 

Attachment’ (anon.), 179G, 1798, and 1810. 
This poem gave * indications of a higher ex¬ 
cellence ’ which were not fulfilled (Moie, 
Sketches of Poetical Lit. p. 37). Long ex¬ 
tracts from it are given in Drake’s ‘ Winter 
Nights,' i. 224-30, ii. 14-17, 247-63, and it 
was compared by some of tlio critics to the 
‘Pleasures of Memory’ by Samuel Rogers. 
Polwhele thereupon attempted to prove the 
originality of his own ideas (Claxbbn, Early 
Life of S. Pagers, pp. 814-16). 6. ‘Poetic 
Trifles' (anon.), 1790; suppressed after a very 
few copies had been sold on account of its 
satirical references to Montauban (i.e. Sir 
John St. Aubyn). 6. ‘ Sketches in Verse,’ 
1790 and 1797. 7. ‘ The Old English Gen¬ 
tleman,’ 1797. 8. ‘The Unsex’d Females/ 
1798and 1800. 9. ‘GrecianProspects,’1799. 
10. Poems, 1806, 3 vols. 11. ‘The Family 
Picture’ (anon.), 1808. 12. Poems, 1810, 
5 vols. 18. ‘The Deserted Village School’ 
(anon.), 1812.14. ‘ThefairlsabelofOolehele/ 
1815. 15. * The Idylls, Epigrams, and Frag¬ 
ments of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, with 
the Elegies of Tyrtreus/ 1786; this has been 
often reprinted, the translations of Tyrloeus 
being included in a polyglot version published 
at Brussels by A. Baron in 1885. The render¬ 
ing of the idylls of Theocritus has been much 
praised (Deakd, JAt. Hours, ii. 191). 

The topographical works of Polwhele in¬ 
cluded histories of Devon and of Cornwall, 
The second volume of 16. ‘The History of 
Devonshire/ the first part that was pub¬ 
lished appeared early in 1798. The third 
volume came next, and, like its predecessor, 
was devoted to a parochial survey of the 
county. The style of these volumes was 
attractive, and the descriptions of the places 
which he hart himself seen were excellent. 
But the author was wanting in applica¬ 
tion; large districts of the county were 
unknown to him, and the topography was 
not described on an adequate scale. The 
general history of the county was reserved 
for the first volume, the first part of which 
came out in the summer of 1797. This com¬ 
prised the ‘Natural History and the British 
Period ’ from the first settlements in Dam- 
nonium to the arrival of Julius Closer. Then 
came a querulous postscript with complaints 
of the withdrawal of subscribers and of the 
action of some of his friends in publishing 
separate works on portions of the history of 
the county. The first volume was at last 
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completed with a very meagre sketch of its 
later history. Much matter whs omitted, 
and the whole work was a disappointment 
to both author and public, which was not 
mitigated by the separate publication of 
1". ‘Historical Views of Devonshire,’ vol. i. 
1793. Fourmore volumes were announced,but 
only the first volume was publish ed. Further 
information on these works will be found in 
the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ for 1793 and 
following years, Upcott’s ‘English Topo¬ 
graphy,’i. 150-2, and the ‘Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association,’ xiv. 51-3. Per¬ 
fect copies of ‘The History of Devonshire* 
are very scarce. A copy with numerous notes 
by George Oliver, D.D. (1781-1861') [q.v.], is 
at the British Museum. The ‘ History of 
Devonshire ’ was reissued in 1806. 

Polwhele’s next great labour in topography 
—18. ‘ The Ilistory of Cornwall ’—also came 
ont piecemeal in seven detached volumes 
(1803-1808), and copies, when met with, are 
rarely in perfect agreement either as to leaves 
or plates. Anewedition, purporting to be cor¬ 
rected and enlarged, appeared in 1816, when 
the original titles and the dedication to the 
Prince of Wales were cancelled. The most use¬ 
ful of the volumes is the fifth, which deals with 
‘ the language, literature, and literary cha¬ 
racters.’ A dull supplement to the first and 
second hooka, containing ‘Remarks on St. 
Michael’s Mount, Penzance, the Land’s End, 
and the Sylleh Isles. By the Historian of 
Manchester’ (i.e. John Whitaker [q. v,]),wns 
printed at Exeter in 1804. The vocabularies 
and provincial glossary contained in vol. vi. 
ware printed off in 1836. The complicated 
bibliography of this work can be studied in 
the ‘Bibliotheca Oornubiensis,’ it. 610-11, 
the 1 Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1803-4, 
Upcott’s ‘English Topography,’ i. 88-93, 
and ‘ The Western Antiquary,’ vol. ix. Pol¬ 
whele gave much assistance to John Britton 
in the compilation of the ‘ Beauties of Corn¬ 
wall and Devon.’ 

The volumes of reminiscences and anecdotes 
by Polwhele comprised: 19. ‘ Traditions and 
Decollections, 1 1826, 2 vols. 20. ‘Biogra¬ 
phical Sketches in Cornwall,’ 1831, 3 vols. 
21. 1 Reminiscences inProse and Verse,’ 1836, 
S vols. The earlier part of the first set con¬ 
tains somB civil-war letters, anecdotes of 
Foote and Wolcot, and many of his own 
juvenile poems. His ohief correspondents 
were Samuel Badcock, Oobbett, Cowper, 
Darwin, Hayley, Gibbon, Mrs. Macaulay, 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Seward, and John 
Whitaker, D.D. A memoir by Polwhele of 
the last of these worthies formed the subject 
of the third volume of the ‘ Biographical 
Sketches.’ Copies of these three works, with 


manuscript additions, cancelled leaves, and 
many names, where blank in print, inserted 
in writing, are in the Dyee Library at the 
South Kensington Museum, Polwhele also 
published, iu connection with the Church 
Union Society, two prize essays—respectively 
on the scriptural evidence as to the condition 
of the soul after death, and on marriage; 
printed many sermons, and conducted a 
vigorous polemic against the methodists. 
His chief opponent on this topic was Samuel 
Drew [q. v.j, who first confuted Polwhele’s 
arguments and afterwards became his firm 
friend {Life of Drew , pp. 129-52). 

Throughout his life Polwhele was a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
from 1799 to 1805 he was a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ Anti-Jacobin Review.’ He 
also supplied occasional articles to the 
‘ European Magazine,’ the ‘ Orthodox Church¬ 
man’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ British Critic.’ 
Some of his poetry appeared in the ‘ Forget- 
me-not,’ ‘Literary Souvenir,’ ‘The Amulet,’ 
the ‘SRcred Iris,’ and George Henderson’s 
‘Petrarca’ (1803). Several letters to him 
are in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature,’ 
(iii. 841-2, v. 328, vii. 610-80), and some 
letters by him were in Upcott’s collection 
(Catalogue , 1830, pp. 41-3). 

Polwhele’s portrait, by Opie, ‘ one of the 
first efforts of his genius,’ painted about 1778, 
was in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Polwhele, his son. It was engraved by 
AudinBt as frontispiece to bis ‘Traditions 
and Recollections,’ and was nlso inserted in 
Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Literature ’ (viii. 
646-7). Another engraved portrait from a 
miniature appeared in the ‘ European Ma¬ 
gazine ’ for November 1796. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Gent. Mag. 1793 pt. 
i. p. 187, pt. ii. p. 1H9, 1838 pt. i. pp. fi46-9; 
Douse anti Courtney’s Bihl. Cornub. ii. 506-17, 
iii. 1316; Bonse's Collect. Cornub, pp 746-7, 
1200 ; Vivian’s Visitations of Cornwall, pp. 377— 
378; Parochial Ilibt. of Cornwall, i. 210-17; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 
144-0 ; Public Characters, 1802-3, pp, 264-67; 
European Mag. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 329-33; 
Redding’s Personal Reminiscences, i. 176-200; 
Redding’s Fifty Years' Recollections, i. 206; 
Crokei'Papprs, i. 165.] W. P. C. 

POLWHELE or POLWHEILE, 
THEOPHILU8 (d. 1689), puritan divine, 
of Cornish extraction, was born in Somerset. 
He was entered at Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, as a sizar on 29 March 1044, and 
was under the tutorship of William Sancroft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1051 he took the degree of M.A, He was 
preacher at Carlisle until about 1656 (Dedi¬ 
cation to Treatise on Self-deniaU), In 1064 
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he was a member of the committee for 
ejecting scandalous ministers in the four 
northern, counties of Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Westmoreland. From 
that year until 1660, when he was driven 
from the living, he held the rectory of the 
portions of Clare and Tidcombe at Tiverton. 
The statement of the Rev. John Walker, in 
‘The Sufferings of the Clergy,’ that he allowed 
the parsonage-house to fail into ruins, is con¬ 
futed in Calkiiny’s ‘ Continuation of Baxter’s 
Life and Times’ (L 260-1). Polwhele sym¬ 
pathised with the religious views of the in¬ 
dependents, and after the Restoration he was 
often in trouble for his religious opinions. 
After the declaration of James II the Steps 
meeting-house was built at Tiverton for the 
members of the independent body; he was ap¬ 
pointed its first minister, and, on account of 
his age, Samuel Bartlett was appointed his 
assistant. He was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Peter, Tiverton, on S April 1689. His 
wife was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Benn of Dorchester. Their daughter married 
the Rev. Stephen Lobb [q. v.j 

Polwhele was the author of: 1. ‘ AiQevnjt, 
or a Treatise of Self-deniall,' 1668; dedicated 
to the mayor, recorder, and corporation of 
Carlisle. 2. ‘ Original and Evil of Apostasie,’ 
1664. 3. ‘Of Queueing [sic] the Spirit,’ 

1667. 3. ‘Choice Directions how to serve 
God every Working and every Lord's Day,' 
I 667 5 published by ThomiB Mall as an 
addition to hie ‘Serious Exhortation to 
Holy Living.’ 4. 1 Of Ejaculatory Prayer,’ 
1674 dedicated to Thomas Skinner, mer¬ 
chant in London, who had shown him great 
kindness. A catalogue of the ‘ names of 
the princeB with Edward III in his wars 
with France and Normandy,’ transcribed by 
him ‘ att Carlisle the 21st Aug, 1656,’ from a 
manuscript at Naworth Castle, is in Raw- 
linson MS. Bodl. Libr. Class B 44, fol. 47. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 617- 
618, iii. 1316-17; Dunsford’s Tiverton, pp. 831, 
871-2; Harding's Tiverton, vol. ii. pt. iv. pp. 
47, 70; Oalam/a Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and Timee, ii. 239, and Continuation, i. 260-1 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial (1802 ed,), ii. 79- 
80; Greene’s Memoir of Theophilus Lobb, p. 5.1 

W. P. 0. 

POMFRET, East, or. [See Fuehok, 
Thomas Wiimam, fourth Eabl, 1770-1833.] 

POMFRET, CotwiEss or. [See Fbkmob, 
HBNHEm. Louisa, d. 1761.] 

POMFRET, JOHN (1667-1702), poet, 
born at Luton, Bedfordshire, in 1687, was 
the son of Thomas Pomfret, vicar of Luton, 
who married, at St. Mary’s, Savoy, Middle¬ 
sex, on 27 Nov. 1661, Catherine, daughter of 


William Dobson of Holbom (Harl. Soc. 
Publ. 1887, xxvi. 287). _ The father gra¬ 
duated M.A. from Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1601, became chaplain to Robert 
Bruce, second earl of Elgin and first earl 
of Ailesbury [a. v.J and is probably iden¬ 
tical with the Thomas Pomfret, author of the 
‘ Life of Lady Christian, Dowager Countess 
of Devonshire ’ (privately printed 1686). 
The poet was educated at Bedford gram¬ 
mar school and at Queens’ College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1684, and M.A. 
in 1088. He took orders upon leaving 
Cambridge, and, having influential connec¬ 
tions, he was instituted to the reotory of 
Maulden in Bedfordshire on 12 Deo. 1696, 
and to the rectory of Millbroolc in the Bame 
county on 2 Juno 1702. He dabbled in verse 
at least as early as 1694, when he wroto an 
elegy upon the death of Queon Mary. This 
was published in 1099, with other pieces in 
heroic couplets, romarkablo chiefly for thoir 
correctness, under the titlo of ‘Pooms on 
Soveral Occasions.’ One of tho longor pooms, 
called ‘Cruelty and Lust,' commemoralcs 
an act of barbarity said to hove boon 
perpetrated bv Colonel Kirlce during tho 
western rebellion. Pomfrot’s treatment of 
the situation is prosaically tamo. The sale 
of these ‘ miscellany pooms ’ was greatly 
stimulated by Pomfret’s publication in 1700 
of his chief title to remBmbranco, 'The 
Choice: a Poem written by a Person of 
Quality ’ (London, fol.), which won instant 
fame. Four quarto editions appeared during 
1701. In the moantimo Pomfret isBtied ‘A 
Prospect of Death: an Odo ’ (1700, fol.), and 
‘ Reason: a Poem’ (1700, fol.) A second 
edition of his poems, including 'Tho Ohoico,' 
appeared in 1702 os * Miscellany Pooms on 
Several Occasions, by tho author of “Tho 
Choice,”’ A third edition was issued in 1710; 
the tenth appeared in 1786,12mo, and tho 
last separate edition in 1790, 24mo. When 
the scheme for the ‘ Lives of the Poots ’ was 
submitted by the booksellers to Dr. Johnson, 
the name of Pomfret (together with tlirce 
others) was added byliis advice; Johnson 
remarks that ‘ perhaps no poem in our lan¬ 
guage has beon so often porusod ’ as ‘ The 
Choice,’ It is an admirable exposition in 
neatly _ turned verse of the everyday epi¬ 
cureanism of a cultivated man. Pomfret 
is said to have drawn some hints from 
a study of the character of Sir William 
Temple (of. Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 4S9), Tho 
poet’s frankly expressed aspiration to ‘hnvo 
no wife’ displeased tho bishop of London 
(Compton), to whom he had beon recom¬ 
mended for preferment. Despite the fact that 
Pomfret was married, the bishop’s suspicions 
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were not dispelledbefore tba poet’s death, He 
was buried at Maulden on 1 Deo.1702 ( Qenea- 
logia Bedfordienais , ed. Blaydes, p. 414). 

Pomfret married at Luton, on 18 Sept. 
1692, Elizabeth Wingate, by whom he had 
one surviving son, John Pomfret, baptised 
at Maulden on 21 Augj 1702, who. became 
rouge croix pursuivant of arms in July 
1726, and, dying on 24 March 1761, was 
buried at Harrowden in Bedfordshire {Hist 
Begist. 1726; Noble, Mist, of the College of 
Arm, pp. 362,894; Cent. Mag. 1761,p. 1411. 

Pomffiet’s poems were printed in Johnson’s 
‘EnglishPoets’ (1779, vol. xxi.), Chalmers's 
‘Poets’ (1810, vol. viii.), Park’s ‘British 
Poets ’ (1808, supplement, vol. i.), Roach’s 
‘Beauties of the Poets’ (1794, vol. ii.), and 
Pratt's ‘ Cabinet of Poetry’(1808, vol. ii.) The 
exclusion of Pomfret from more recent lite¬ 
rary manuals and anthologies sufficiently 
indicates that Johnson’s strange verdict 
finds few supporters at the present day. At 
the end of the fourth edition of * The Olioioe ’ 
(1701) is advertised ‘ A Poem in Answer to 
the Choice that would have no wife.’ 

[Cole’s Athens Canlnbr. (Addit. MS. 6878, f. 
167); Graduati Canlabr.; Gibber’s Lives of the 
Poets, vol. v.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poota, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 8; Ohnlmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Blayd.es’s G-onralogia Bedfordiemis, pp. 180, 
409,414 ; Notes and Queries, 8 th sor. ii. 27, viii. 
asaim; Popp’s Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
ope.ii. 239 ; works in British Museum; Bod¬ 
leian and Htith Library Catalogues.] T. S. 

POMFRET, SAMUEL (1660-1722), di¬ 
vine, horn at Coventry in 1660, was edu¬ 
cated at the grammar school of Coventry, 
and subsequently under Dr. Ohadiah Grew 
[q. v.], and under Ralph Button [q, v.] at 
Islington. When he was about nineteen his 
mother died, and he attained religious con¬ 
victions. After acting as chaplain to Sir 
William Dyer of Tottenham, and aftor wards 
of High Easter, Essex, ho served for two 
years in the same capacity on board a Medi¬ 
terranean trader. Upon his return to Eng¬ 
land Pomfret preached a weekly lecture in 
Lincoln’s inn Fields, until ho recoivod a call 
to Sandwich, Kent, whore ho remained seven 
years. At length ho was arrostud for non¬ 
conformity, but escaped his captors on the 
way to Dover Oastlo. About 1688 ho oponod 
a service in a room in Winchester Street, 
London, whioli was so crowded that ovon- 
tuolly tlio floor gave way. A now mooting- 
house, capable of holding fiftoon hundred 
people, was then erected for him in Gravel 
Lane, noundsdilch. The church was in¬ 
variably crowded, and Fomfrot administered 
the sacrament to as many as eight hundred 
communicants. The zeal which he displayed 
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in itinerant preaching wore out his health, 
but when unable to walk he had himself 
carried to his pulpit in a chair. He died on 
11 Jan. 1722. His assistant from 1719, Wil¬ 
liam Hooker, predeceased him by a month, 
on 12 Dec. 1721. Thomas Reynolds (1664- 
1727) [q. v.] preached funeral sermons on and 
issued memoirs of both. Pomfret’s wife sur¬ 
vived him,but all his children died hofore him. 
Pomfret only published two sermons (1697 
and 1701). ‘ A D ireetory for Youth,’ with por¬ 
trait, was issu ed posthumously, London, 1722. 

[Works and Sermon, with portrait, in Dr. 
Williams’s Library; Memoir by Reynolds, pre¬ 
fixed to Funeral Sermon, 1721-2,2nd ed. 1722; 
anotbor edition, entitled' Watch and Remember,’ 
London, 1721-2, differs slightly; Wilson's Hist, 
of Dias. Churches, i. 166, 397, 473; Bogue and 
Bennett'BHist. of Dissentera, ii. 341; Granger's 
Hist, of Engl., Continuation by Noblo, iii. 16B; 
Toulmin’s Hist, of Prot. Dissontors, pp. 672, 245, 
247; Meridew's Warwickshire Portraits, p. 48; 
Bromley's Cat. of Portraits, p. 226; Chaloner 
Smith’s Brit. Mozz. Portraits, iv. 1701.] 

C. F. 8. 

PONCE, JOHN [d. 1660?), author, a 
nativo of Cork, studied at Louvain in the 
college of the Irish Franciscans. Ha became 
a member of the order of St. Francis, and, 
aftor further studies at Cologne, he removed 
1 o the Irish College of St. Isidore at Rome, 
whore he was appointed professor of philo¬ 
sophy and theology. Ponce contributed to 
tho Franciscan edition of the works of Duns 
ficotus, issued at Lyons in 1639. Ho pub¬ 
lished at Rome in 1642 ‘Integer Philosophise 
Cursus ad mentem Scoti,’ in two volumes 4 to, 
containing upwards of fifteen hundred pages 
of small typo in double columns. A third 
volumsofftboutuinohundredpagoswosissued 
at Rome in 1643. Ponco dodicaled the work 
to Cardinal Fruncosco Barboriui, from whom 
ho had received many favours, and who held 
the office of‘protector of Ireland.’ 

Ponco disapproved of the courses pursued 
in Ireland by those who opposed the nuncio 
Giovanni Battista Rinuccini [q.v.] In the 
‘ A pliorismical Discovery of Treasonable Fac¬ 
tion’ aro preserved two letters writton by 
Ponco atl’aris in 1648 in relation to transac¬ 
tions in Ireland. 

In 1052 Ponce published ot Paris 1 Cursus 
Thoologicus,’ in a folio volume. His views 
on affairs in Ireland wore enunciated in 
‘ Riclmrdi Bellingi Vindiciro Eversro ’ (Paris, 
1668), impugning the statements which had 
been proinulgat ed by LI iobard Bollings [a. v.J 
and others of the Anglo-Irish party. Ponoo 
was author also of llio following works, pub¬ 
lished at Paris; ‘ Philosophise Cursus,’ 1060; 

‘ Judicium Doctrinal Sanctorum Augustini et 
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Thomas,' 1057; ‘ Scotus Hibernim Restitutus/ 
I860; ‘Commentarii Tkeologici/ 1661, 

Ponce died at Paris about 1600, A portrait 
of him is in St. Isidore’s College, Eome, 

[Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 18S0; Gilbert’s 
Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 1879, 
and History of Irish Confederation and War, 1881; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn.] J. T, G. 

POND, ARTHUR (1705 P-1758),painter 
and engraver, horn about 1705, was educated 
in London, and made a short sojourn in 
Home for purposes of studying art in com¬ 
pany with the sculptor Eoubfliac. He be¬ 
came a successful portrait-painter. The most 
notable of his numerous original portraits 
are those of Alexander Pope, William, duke 
of Cumberland, and Peg Woffington; the last 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. Pond 
was also a prolific etcher, and an industrious 
worker in various mixed processes of engrav¬ 
ing by means of which he imitated or repro¬ 
duced the works of masters such as Eem- 
brandt, Raphael, Salvator Eosa, Parra igiano, 
Caravaggio, and the Poussins. In 1784-6 
he published a series of his plates under the 
title ‘Imitations of the Italian Masters.’ 
He also collaborated with George Enapton 
in the publication of the 1 Heads of Illus¬ 
trious Persons/ after Houbraken and Yertue, 
with lives by Dr. Birch (London, 1748-52), 
and engraved sixty-eight plates for a collec¬ 
tion ofninety-five reproductions from draw¬ 
ings by famous masters, in which Enapton 
was again his colleaguo. Another of his pro¬ 
ductions was a series of twenty-five carica¬ 
tures after the Cavaliere Glvezzi, republished 
in 1823 and 1882 as ‘ Eccentric Characters,’ 
He was elected a fellow of the Eoyal Society 
in 1752. and died in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 9 Sept. 1768. His col¬ 
lection of drawings by the old masters was 
sold the following year, and realised over four¬ 
teen hundred pounds. An anonymous etchod 
portrait of Pond is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artiste; Gent. Mag, 1758, 
p. 4o2; Lowndes’s Bibl. Ulan. p. 1911.] W. A. 

POND, EDWARD (d. 1629), almanac- 
maker, is described on the title-page of his 
almanac of 1601 as ‘ a practitioner in the 
Mathematicks and Pkysicke at Bidarcay 
(P Billericay) in Essex.’ In this almanac he 
includes a diagram and description of ‘Man’s 
Anatomy’and‘PhysickeNotes/ From 3801 
he published an almanac each year in Loudon 
under the title ‘ Enchiridion, or Edward Pond 
his Eutheca/ Subsequently the periodical 
issue was christened ‘ An Almanac by Ed. 
Pond, student of Physics and Mathematics/ 
In October 1623 the Stationers’ Company 
petitioned the privy council against the in¬ 


fraction of tlieir monopoly as almanac pub¬ 
lishers by Cantrell Legge, printer to _ Cam¬ 
bridge University, but apparently without 
success, for from 1627 Pond’s almanacs con¬ 
tinued to be issued from the University press. 
Pond died at Peterborough, and was buried 
in the church of St. John the Baptist in that 
city on 10 Sept. 1629 (Sweetino, Parish 
Churches round Peterborough). The popu¬ 
larity of his publication led to its continuance, 
under a slightly modified title, until 1709. 
The later series was prepared at Salfron 
Walden, doubtless by a relative of Pond, and 
each part was designat od ‘ Pond,im Almanac/ 
This was printed at Cambridge until llio close 
of the century, and in Lond on during the oarly 
years of the eighteenth century. Tho rhyme, 
My skill goes beyond 
The depth of a Pond, 

a reference to Pond’s popular reputation ns 
an astronomer, occurs in Marlin Parker's 
ballad ‘ When the king enjoys his own again' 
(Wilkins, Political Ballads, i. 31). 

[Pond’s Almanacs; Oal. State Papers, Dom, 
1023—5, p. 08; Arbor’s Stat. Reg. v. p. xlix; 
Hazlitt’s Collections, i. 336, ii. 483.] IS. 3. 0. 

POND, JOHN (1707-1836), astronomer- 
royal, was born in London in 3707. His 
father soon afterwards withdrew from busi¬ 
ness, with an amide compotenco, to livo at 
Dulwich. Pond’s education, begun at the 
Maidstone grammar school, was continued 
at homo undor the tuition of William Wales 
[q. y,j, from whom he imbibed a luslo for 
astronomy. IliB kommesa was shown by llio 
detection, when about fifteen, of errors in 
tlio Greenwich observations. At sixteen he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he devotod himself to chemistry; but ho was 
obliged by ill-health to leave llio university, 
and went abroad, visiting Portugal, Mull a, 
Constantinople, and Egypt., making astro¬ 
nomical observations at liis luilling-pliicos. 
About 1708 lie settled at Wostbury in Somer¬ 
set, and erected there an altazimuth instru¬ 
ment, by Edward Trouglilon [q. v.], of two 
and a half feet diametor, which became known 
as the ‘ Westbury circle’(see Phil. Trans, xevi. 
424). His observations with it in 1800-1, 

‘ On tho Declinations of some of tho Principal 
Fixed Stars/ communicated lo the Eoyal 
Society on 20 June 1866 (ib. p. 420), gavo 
deoisivo proof of deformation through ago 
in tho Greenwich quadrant (Bird's), and 
rendered inevitable a complete re-equipment 
of the Royal Observatory. 

Pond was eloctod a follow of tho Royal 
Society on 26 Feb. 1807. IIo married in the 
same year, and fixed his abodo in London,' 
occupying kimsolfwilh practical astronomy. 
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Troughton was liis intimate friend, and Pond 
superintended, in his workshop, the con¬ 
struction of several instruments of unprece¬ 
dented perfection, Dr, Nevil Maskelyno 
[q. v.], the fifth astronomer-royal, recom¬ 
mended him as his successor to the council 
of the Royal Society; and Sir ITnmphvy 
Davy, who had visited him at Westbnry in 
1800, brought his morits to the notice of 
the prince-regent, As the Tesult he was 
appointed astronomor-royalin February 1811, 
with an augmented salary of 0001. The sir- 
foot mural circle, ordered from Trough ton by 
Maskelyne, was mounted in June 1812 ; and 
Pond presented to the Royal Society, on 
8 July 1813, a catalogue of the north polar 
distances of oighty-fourslars determined with 
it (ib. ciii. 280), which Bessel pronounced to 
be ‘ the ne plus ultra of modern astronomy' 
(Briefwechsel unit Olbers, 30 Due. 1813). In 
1816 a transit instrument, by Troughton, of 
five inches aperture and ten feet focal length, 
was set up at the Royal Observatory. A 
Ramsden telescope presented by Lord Liver¬ 
pool in 1811 proved of little usu. In a paper 
on the construction of star-catalogues read 
before the Royal Society on 21 May 1818 
Pond described bis method of treating ‘every 
star in its turn ns a point of reference for the 
rest ’ (ib. cviii. 403). He substituted in 1821 
a mercury-horizon for the plumb-line and 
spirit-lovol (ib. cxiii. 35), and introduced in 


(Memoirs Hoy. Astr. Sooiety, ii. 490). The 
combination for tbis purpose of two instru¬ 
ments was suggested to Pond by the posses¬ 
sion of a circle by Jones, destined lor tho 
Cape, but sent on trial to Greenwich. Pond 
obtained permission to retain it, and it was 
transferred in 1861 to tbe observatory of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Among Lis othor 
inventions for semiring accuracy were tho 
multiplication, and a peculiar mode of group¬ 
ing observations. 

lie showed in 1817, by means of deter¬ 
minations executed in 1813-14 with the 
Greenwich circle, the unreality of Brinkley’s 
ostensible parallaxes for a Lyres, a Aquilce, 
and a Oygni (Phil. Trans, evii. 168). As a 
further tost he caused to be orocted in 1810 
two fixed telescopes of four inches aporturo 
and ten feet focal length, directed respec¬ 
tively towards a Aquilee and u Oygni, and 
sedulously investigated their differences of 
right ascension from suitable comparison- 
stars. But neither thus nor by the aid of 
transit observations could any effects of pa¬ 
rallax be detected (ib. evii. 863, cviii. 477, 
cxiii. 53). Pond’s conclusion that they were 


1825 the system of observing the same ob¬ 
jects alternately by direct and reflected vision, 
which, improved hv Airy, is still employed 


insensiblo with the instruments then in use 
has since been fully ratified. Dr. C. A. F. 
Peters nevertheless criticised his methods 
severely in 1868 (Mbmoirea de Saint-Pbters- 
liourg, tom, vii. p. 47). Against attacks made 
in this country upon his general accuracy, and 
even upon his probity as an observer, Bessel 
vigorously defended him (Astr. Naoh. No. 
81). Prom a comparison of his own with 
Bradley’s star-places, Pond deduced tho in¬ 
fluence upon them of a southerly drift duo ‘ to 
some variation, either continuod or periodical, 
in the sidereal system’ (Phil. Trans, cxiii. 
31, 62D). llerschel’s discovery of tliu solar 
advance through space appears to havo 
escaped his notice. Airy, however, gave him 
credit for having had the first inkling of dis¬ 
turbed proper motions (Astr. Nach. No. 690). 
A discussion on the subject with Brinkley 
was carried on with dignity and good temper. 

Pond received in 1817 the Lalande prize 
from theParis Academy of Scioncos, of which 
he was a corresponding member; and the 
Copley medal in 1823 for his various as¬ 
tronomical papers. He joined the Astronomi¬ 
cal Society immediately after its foundation. 
Directed by the Douse of Commons in 1810 
to determine tho length of the seconds pen¬ 
dulum, he requested and obtained tbe co¬ 
operation of a committee of tho UoyalSociety. 
De was a member of tliu board of longitude, 
and u Lt ended diligently at tbe sittings in 
1820-30 of tlio Astronomical Society’s com¬ 
mittee on the 1 Nautical Almanac,’ of which 
publication he superintended the issues for 
1832 and 1833. The now board of visitors, 
appoint ed in 1830, caused him no small vexa¬ 
tion, They took exception to bis nogleet of 
tho planets for tho stars, and to tlio rigidity 
of mechanical routine imposed upon lus 
assistants. His own mathematical know¬ 
ledge was very slight. The publication in 
1883 of a catalogue of 1113 stars, determined 
with unexampled accuracy, was liis crowning 
achievement. It embodied several smaller 
catalogues, inserted from time to time in the 
‘ Nautical Almanac ’ and tlio 1 Greenwich 
Observations,’ of'which ho printed eight folio 
volumes. In his last communication to tho 
Royal Society ho described his mode of ob¬ 
serving with a twonty-five-foot zenith t,ole- 
scope, mounted by Troughton and Simms in 
1883 (Phil. Trans, oxxiv. 209, exxv. 146). 
TTarassod by many infirmities, ho retired from 
the Royal Observatory in tho suimnor of 
1836 with a pension of 000/. a year, and 
died at his residenoo at Blnckhoalh on 7 Sept. 
1836. He was buried in the tomb of Holley 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Lee. 

Of a mild and unassuming eliaraoter, Pond 
neither sought nor attained a popular reputa- 
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tion. His work was wholly technical, his 
•writings dry and condensed; but his reform 
of the national observatorywas fundamental. 
He not only procured for it an instrumental 
outfit of the modern type, hut established 
the modern system ot observation. The 
number of assistants was increased during 
his term of office from one to six, and he sub¬ 
stituted quarterly for annual publication of 
results. He possessed the true instinct of a 
practical astronomer. Troughton used to 
say that ‘ a new instrument was at all times 
a better cordial for the astronomer-royal 
than any which the doctor could supply.’ 
Arago visited Greenwich to acquire, liis 
methods ; Airy regarded him as the princi¬ 
pal improver of modem practical astronomy; 
Bessel, many of whose refinements he antici¬ 
pated, was his enthusiastic admirer. Pond’s 
double-altitude observations, made -with his 
two mural circles in 1826-36, have been re¬ 
duced by Mr. S. 0. Chandler for the purposes 
of his research into the variation of latitude 
(Astr. Journal, Nos. 813, 315). Ho speaks 
of them as ' a rich mine of stellar measure¬ 
ments,’ and considers that their accuracy 
‘has been scarcely surpassed anywhere or at 
any time.’ Hie catalogues are, however, 
somewhat marred by Blight periodical errors, 
depending probably upon the system of 
fundamental stare employed in their con¬ 
struction (W. A. Roguhb, in Nature, xxviii. 
472). A translation by Pond of Laplace’s 
1 Syst&me du Monde ’ was published in 1809, 
and he contributed many articles to Race’s 
1 Encyclopedia.’ 

[Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
x. 367; Proceedings of the Boyal Society, hi. 
434; Annual Biography and Obituary, 1837, 
rol. xxi.; Gent. Mag. 1888, ii. 646; Report of 
tho Brit. Association, i. 128, 182, 136 (Airy); 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, p. 491; Edinburgh 
Review, xci. 324; Penny Cyclopedia (Do Mor¬ 
gan); AndrA et Rayet’a L’Astronomic Pratique, 
i, 32; Marie’s Hist, des Sciences, x. 223; 
Miidlei’s Geschichto der Himmelskunda, vol, ii. 
passim; Annuaire del’Observatoira de Bruxelles, 
1884, p. 331 (MaiUy); Beasol’s Populace Vorle- 
sungen,p. 513; Poggendorff’a Biogr,-lit. Hand, 
wortorbuch; Observatory, xiii. 204 (Lewis on 
Pond’s instruments) ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Royal 
Society's Cat. of Scientific Papers; Allihoue’s 
Grit. Diet, of English Literature.] A. M. 0. 

PONET or FOTNET, JOHN (1614 P- 
1666), bishop of Winchester, was born in 
Kent about 1614, and educated at Queous’ 
College, Cambridge, under Sir Thomas Smith 
(SiErps, Smith, pp. 20, 169). He was a 
great scholar, skilled especially in Greek, in 
which he adopted Ohelte’s mode of pronun¬ 
ciation (Strtpe, Cheke, p. 18), He gra¬ 


duated, became fellow of the college in 1632, 
bursar there from 1687 to 168S), and dean from 
1640 to 1642. He proceeded D.D. in 1647. 
He was a strong divino of the reforming 
school; clever, but somewhat unscrupulous. 
Oranmer saw his ability, and made him his 
chaplain, a promotion which must have como 
before 1647, aB in that year Ponet delivered 
to the archbishop a letter from lim oloso 
friend Roger Ascham,praying to ho relieved 
from eating fish in Lont (Sthvpm, Oranmer, 
i. 240, cf. p. 607). Meanwhile other prefer¬ 
ment had come to him. On 15 Nov. 1543 
he became rector of St. Michael's, Crooked 
Lano, London. On 12 Juno 1516 ho was 
made rector of Levant, Susso.v, and on 
12 Jan. 1645-6 ho hocamo canon of Canter¬ 
bury, resigning Lavant. In 1647 lie was 
proctor for the diocese of Canterbury. For 
Henry VIII he mado a curious dial of ilia 
same kind as that oreotod in 168H in tlm first 
court of Queens’ College. While with Oran- 
mer he built a summer parlour or ‘ solar ’ at 
Lambeth Palace, which Archbishop Parker 
repaired in after yoarB (Stiivvh, Parker, ii. 
26, 79). 

Ponet was a great proaclier, aiul had a wii lo 
range of acquirements, knowingmat hematics, 
astronomy, Gorman, and Italian, besiduH being 
a good classical scholar and a theologian. In 
Lent 1660 he preached the Friday Harmons 
before Edward VI, and on 0 Juno 1660 ho 
was appointed bishop of Rochester. Ho 
was the first bishop consocraled according to 
the new ordinal (Sjutpu, Cranmer, pp. 271, 
303). He was the last bishop who was 
allowed to hold witli his seo hie other pre¬ 
ferments ; end there was some reason for the 
permission in his case, in that there was no 
palace for the bishop wlion ho was conse¬ 
crated. On 18 Jan. 1660-1 ho was appointed 
one of thirty-one commissioners lo < correct 
and punish all anabaptists, and such as did 
not duly administor tlio sacraments accord¬ 
ing to the Book of Common Prayor ’ (Smvi’n, 
Memorials, IL i. 885). 

Ponot was ono of those who consncmlcd 
Hooper bishop of Gloucester on 8 March 
1660-1. He sppoars not lo have shared in 
Hooper’s objection to the vestments. With 
Oranmer and Ridley, Ponot was consulted in 
March 1660-1 about the difficult case of tho 
Princess Mary; and their answer as to her 
hearing mass—‘ that to give license to sin was 
sin; nevertheless, they thought tho king might 
suffer or wink at it for a time ’ (Stkyph, Me¬ 
morials, ii. i. 461)—seoms to hear tracos of his 
handiwork. On 28 March 1550-1 ho was np- 

E ointedbishopofWiuchoster, Gardiner having 
een deprived, A condition of his appoint¬ 
ment, which he at once carriod out, was that 
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ha should resign, to the king the lands of the 
see, rocoiving in return a fixed income of two 
thousand marks a year, chiefly derived from 
impropriated rectories. The meaning of the 
transaction was soon made plain in the grants 
made of the surrendered lands to various 
courtiers. But the blame was not solely 
Ponot’s ; for the dean and chapter consented, 
and Cranmer must have had a good deal to 
say in the matter. At Winchester he had 
Bale and Goodacre for chaplains, and John 
Philpot (1616-1506) [q,v.] for arohdoacon, 
On 6 Oct. 1651 he was one of the commis¬ 
sioners for the reformation of ecclesiastical 
law, and about the same time he was one of 
the visitors of Oxford University. When 
Mary came to the throne Ponet was deprived, 
and is said to have fled at once to the con¬ 
tinent. A tradition, however, preserved by 
Stow, asserts that he took an active part in 
Wyatt's rebellion. Eventually he found his 
way to Peter Martyr at Strasburg, where he 
seoms to have been cheerful enough, even 
though his house was burnt down. 1 What 
is exile ? ’ he wrote to Bullinger i ‘ a thing 
painful only in imagination, provided you 
Iiave wherewith to subsist.’ He died at 
Strasburg in August 1666. 

Ponet’s ability, both as a thinker and a 
writer of English, can perhaps best be inferred 
from liis‘ Short Treatise of Politique Power,’ 
which is useful as an authority for the history 
of his time. It is also said to be one of the 
earliest expositions of tbo doctrine of tyran¬ 
nicide ; but there Ponet was anticipated by 
John of Salisbury. _ Ponot’s matrimonial ex¬ 
periences were curious. He seoms to have 
gone through the form of marriage with the 
wife of a butohor of Nottingham, to whom 
he had to make an annual compensation; 
from her ho was divorced ‘with sliamo 
enough’ on 27 July 1661 (Maoiiyn). On 
26 Oct. 1661 lie married Maria Haymond at 
Oroydon church, Omnnier boing present at 
the ceremony. This wife went abroad with 
him, and survived him. An interesting letter 
from her to Peter Martyr, some of whoso 
books she had sold with her husband’s by 
mistake, has boon preserved. 

Ponet’s chief works were: 1.' A Tragoedio 
or Dialogo of the uniusle usurped prinmoie of 
the Bishop of Homo,... ’ London, 1549,8vo, 
This translation from Bernardino Ochino 
[q.v.] brought him to tho notice of Somerset, 
who is mentionod in the dedication, 2. ‘ A 
Dofonce for Marriage of Priestes by Soripture 
and aunciente Wrytors,’ London, 1649, 8 vo 
(possibly an early edition of No, 6 ). 8. 1 Ser¬ 
mon at Westminster bofore the King,’Lon¬ 
don, 1660, 4to, 4. ‘ Oatcchismus Brevis 
Christian® Disciplines Summara continens, 


omnibusludimagistrisauthoritateRegiacom- 
mondatus. IIuio Catechismo adiuncti sunt 
Artiouli,’ Zurich, 1653, 8vo. This was pub¬ 
lished anonymously, in English by Day and in 
Latin by Wolf. It was assigned to both 
Ridley and Nowell. Several editions ap¬ 
peared in 1663, The English version has been 
printed in ‘ Liturgies ’ of Edward Vi’s roign 
by the Parker Society. 6. ‘ Do Ecclesia ad 
rogamEdwardum,’Zurich, 1563, 8vo, 6. ‘An 
Apologia fully aunsweringe by Scriptures 
and aunceant Doctors a blasphemose Book 
gatheridby D. Slepb. Gaidmor ... D.Smyth 
of Oxford, Pighius, and other Papists . . . 
and of Into set forth under the name of 
Thomas Martin . . . against the godly mav- 
riadge of priests,’ 1566, 12mo; 1668, 8vo. 
7. ‘A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which subjectas 
owe to kvnges and other civilo governours, 
with an Exhort acion to all true natural! 
Englishemen,’ 1666, 8vo; 1639, 8vo; 1642, 
4to. 8. ' Axiomatu Eucharistite.’ 9.‘Dia- 
lectieon de voritate, natura, atque substantia 
Corporis et Sanguinis Christ! in Euoharistia,’ 
Strasburg, 1667, 8vo. An English transla¬ 
tion. was published in London, 1088, 4to 
(Lowsdur). 

(Cooper’s AthonaatJaiitnbr. i. 165,547; Dixon’s 
Hist. Church of Engl. iii. 151, &e„ iv. 74, fire.; 
Le Novo’s Fasti, i. 60, ii. 670 ; Heylyn’s Ecclesia 
Rostanmta, i. 208, &c., ii. 01, 121, &c.; Wood’s 
Athenro Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 300, ii. 62; Wood’s 
Hist, and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 273; 
Maehyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), pp. 8, 320, 323; 
Foxe’s Actos and Monuments, vii. 203; Cal. 
Bute Papers, Bom. 1547-80, pp. 32, 44; Mait¬ 
land’s Essays, pp. 97,124; Lipscomb’s Bucking¬ 
hamshire, ii. 102, ili. 392, 663 ; Unbtod’sEont, in. 
26S; JXossol’a Ecclos. Load. Batavia; A rclii vum, ii. 
16, 16; authorities quotod.] W. A. J. A, 

PONSONBY, Lady EMILY CHAR¬ 
LOTTE MARY (1817-1877),bom onl7Feb. 
1817, was tho third daughter or John Wil¬ 
liam l’onsonhy, fourth earl of Bessborough 
[ci, v,], by his wife, Lady MnriaEane, daughter 
of John Fane, tenth earl of Westmorland 
[q, v.] Frederick George BrabozonPonsonby, 
sixth earl of BuBsborough [q. v.], was her 
brother. From 1848 till 1878 she wrote a 
number of novels, mostly published anony¬ 
mously; they contain some careful and good 
writ iug. She died, unmarried, on 3 Feb. 1877. 

Ilor books are; 1. 1 The Discipline of Life,’ 
8 vols., 1848 ; 2nd odit., 1848, 2. ‘Pride 

and Irresolution,’ 3 vols., 1860 (a new series 
of the formor book). 3. ‘ Clare Abbey; 
or the Trials of Youth,’ 1861, 4, 1 Mary- 
Gray, and othor Tales and Versos,’ 1862. 
6. ‘Edward Willoughby: a Tale,’ 1854. 
6, ‘ The Young Lord,’ 1866, 7. ' Sunday 
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Readings, consisting of eight Short Sermons, 
addressed to the Young,' 1857. 8. ‘The two 
Brothers,’ 8 vols., 1868. 9. ' A Mother s 

Trial,’ 1859, 10. ‘ Kathlenne andher Sibters,’ 
1861; 2nd edit, 1868. 11. ‘ Mary Lyndsoy,’ 
3 vols., 1868; published in New York, 1863. 
12. ‘ Violet Osborne,’ 3 vols., 1865. 13. ‘ Sir 
Owen Fairfax,’ 8 vols., 1866. 14. ‘ A Story 
of Two Cousin!:,’1868. 16. ‘Nora,’3 vols., 
1870. 16. ‘ Oliver Beaumont and Lord Lati¬ 
mer,’ 3 vols., 1873. 

[Atlibone’s Diet. English Lit. ii. 1620, Sup¬ 
plement, ii. 1243; O'Donogkue’s Poets of Ire¬ 
land, pt. iii p. 206-1 E, L. 

PONSONBY, Sib FREDERIC CAVEN¬ 
DISH (1783-1837), major-general, born on 
0 July 1783, was the second son of Frederic 
Ponsonby, third earl of Bessborough, by 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of the first Earl Spencer, He en¬ 
tered the army in January 1800 as a cornet 
in the 10th dragoons, and became lieutenant 
on 20 June of that year, and captain ou 
20 Aug. 1803. In April 1806 ha exchanged 
to the 60th foot, and served on the stall of 
the lord lieutenant in Ireland. He became 
major in the army on 26 June 1807, and ou 
6 Aug. he obtained a majority in the 23rd 
light dragoons. He went with his regiment 
to Spain in 1809, and distinguished himself 
at Talavera. The 23rd were ordered, togethor 
with a regiment of German hussars, to charge 
a column of infantry advancing on the French 
right as they were in the act of deploying. 
They came in mid career on a ravine, which 
stopped the Germans and threw the 23rd 
into confusion. The colonel was wounded, 
but Ponsonby led the men on against the 
infantry, which had by this time formed 
squares. Repulsed by the infantry, the 2Srd 
were charged by two regiments of French 
cavalry, and were driven back with a loss of 
more than two hundred officers and men ; 
but the delay and disorder preventod the 
French column from taking part in the 
general attack on the British position (see 
Nasieb, iii. 669, 2nd edition, for Ponsonby's 
own account of this affair). 

Ponsonby served on the staff as assistant 
adjutant-general atBusaco and Barosa. Gra¬ 
ham,in his report of the latter action, said that 
a squadron of the 2nd hussars,King’s German 
legion, under Ponsonby’s direction, made ‘ a 
brilliant and most successful charge against 
a squadron of French dragoons, which wore 
entirely routed’ ( Wellington Despatches, iv. 
697), He had become lieutenant-oolonol on 
15 March 1810, and on 11 June 1811 he ob- 
tainedthe comm and of the 12thlight dragoons 
and led that regiment for the rest of the wav! 


Ho played a principal part in the cavalry 
action near Llerena on 11 April 1812, being 
at the time in t emporavy command of A uson’s 
brigade, to which his regiment belonged. 
The French cavalry under Piorro Soul! was 
about two thousand strong, Ponsonby had 
about six bundled, as one regiment of the 
brigade was still in rear, and lie was fold by 
Sir Stapleton Ootton to detain and amuse 
the French while Lo Merchant's brigade 
moved round upon their Hank. The French, 
seeing his inferiority,ad vancod,and ho ret ircd 
slowly before (hem into a narrow detile 
between somo stone walls. They were on 
the point of charging when his missing regi¬ 
ment came up, and at the same time I ho head 
of Lo Marcliant’e brigade nppeurod on (ho 
right. The French turned, and wore pursued 
bv the two brigades to Llerena, where (hoy 
found protection from their infantry, having 
lost more than 160 men. Ponsonby was 
praised by Ootton for Mb gallantry and 
judgment. 

Ponsonby was actively engaged with his 
regiment in covering tlio movements of the 
army immediately before Salamanca, and in 
tbe battlo itself, 22 July L812, towards the 
evening, he made some charges and dispersed 
some or the already beaten French infantry, 
his horse receiving Hovoral bayonet wounds. 
After the failure of (lie siego of Burgos lie 
helped to cover the retreat of tlw army, and 
was woundod. At Vittoria his regiment, 
formed part of the loroe under Graham which 
tumod tho French right, and barred tlmir re¬ 
treat by the Bnyonno road. It was engaged in 
the action at Tolosa, when Graham overlook 
Foy, and covered tho commitment inns of 
Graham’s corps during tlio siege of Kan Se¬ 
bastian. It took part in tlio subsequent 
operations in the Pyrenees nml in tho south 
of France, and relumed to England in July 
1814. On 4 Juno of that year Ponsonby was 
made a brevet oolonol and A.D.O. to tho king 
in recognition of his services. 

In the following year tho 12th, with I’on- 
souby still in command of it, formed part 
of Vandelour's light cavalry brigade. At 
Waterloo this brigade was at' first posted ou 
tho extreme left; but about hnlf-past mm, 
when tho two heavy brigades charged, it was 
moved towards the centre, and two regiments, 
tho 12th and lfltb, wore ordered to charge, 
to cover the retirement of the men of the 
Union brigade. Tlioy wore told to doscond 
the slope, but not to pass tho hollow ground 
in front; once launched, howovor, they wore 
not easily stopped. Ponsonby himself, aftor 
receiving several wounds, fell from his homo 
on the crest of the ridgo which was occupied 
by the French guns. ' I know,’ lio says, * wo 
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ought not to lmvo been there, anil that wa 
foil into I ho same oiror whioh wo went down 
to coricct, hut I boliave that this ia an eiror 
almost inovitablo after a successful charge, 
and it must always depend upon tho a) easi¬ 
ness of a good support to prevent serinus 
consequences’ (Waterloo Letters, p. 1131. 
Ilis experiences as ho lav ou tho battle-fiuld 
wero takoiv down from liis oval account by 
the poot Rogers, and recorded in a letter to 
his mothor which has boon frequent ly quoted 
(e g, OitTuav, Derisive Battles). He was on 
tho field nil night, and had.soven wounds ; 
but ho was 1 saved by oxcossivo blooding.' 

lie left his regiment on 20 A ug. 1820, ex¬ 
changing to half-pay, and on 20 Jan. 1824 
ho was appoiutod inspecting field officer in 
tho Ionian Islands. I to became major-general 
on 27 May 1825, and ou 22 Deo. of I ho fol¬ 
lowing year ho was made governor of Malta, 
where he remained till May 1835. Ou 4 Deo. 
of the latter year ho was given the colonelcy 
of the 801 h foot, from which ha was traus- 
foned to tho royal dragoons on 31 March 
1830. In 1831 ho was made a K.O.B. and 
a K.O.II.; ho was also a tl.O.M.fl. (1828), a 
knight of 1 lio Tower and Rworil of Portugal, 
ami a knight of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
lie kept up his interest in cavalry questions, 
and in tha ‘Wellington Despatches’ (vui. 
335) tlioro is a lellir from Iho duke, dated 
7 Nov. 1831, in reply to ono of his upon 
details of eavalry equipment and format ions. 
Whim in Hpniu no had made an abridgment 
of soiuo ‘ Inst met ions for Cavalry ou Out post 
Duly,'drawn up by Liout.-oolonolvon Arcnt- 
soluldl, who coinnmmlod llie hussar regiment 
which was to have charged with tho 23rd at 
Talus era, uud this abridgment was printed at 
FrmiPtL in 1813. It was reprinted, togel her 
with tho original instructions, London, 1811. 

Ponsonby died near Basingstoke oil 11 Jan. 
1837. IIo marriod, 1(5 March 1825, Lady 
Emily (Ihiulolto lliilliurnl, second daughter 
of tho third ICarl Ikthurst, and loft llirou sons 
and three (laughters. 

Tho oUlust son, Silt IIuNitr FnimmtKiK 
Ponsonby (1825-1805), born at Corfu on 
10 Dee. 1825, entered Iho army ou 27 Doc. 
1812 as an ensign in Iho 49th rogimont. 
Transferred to tho grenadier guards, ho bo- 
enmo lieutenant on 1(1 Full. 1811, captain on 
18.1 «ly IS IH,andinnjoronl90ot, 1819. From 
1817 to 1858 lie was aido-do-camp to Lord 
Clarendon and Lord St. flovraans, succes¬ 
sively lord-lioutenant s of Ireland. lie sorvod 
through the Grim sail campaigns of 1855-0, 
bocoming lioul cuaiit-oolonel on 33 Aug, 1855; 
for tho action before Sebastopol ho received 
a modal with clasp. Ilia Turkish modal, and 
third order of tho Mejidio. Alter the poaco 
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ho was appointed equorry to tho prince con¬ 
sort, who greatly vuluod lus servii.es. On 
2 Aug. 1880 lm bocftmo colonel, and in 1802, 
after tho death of the prince, ho was sent to 
Canada in command of a battalion of tho 
grenadier guards which wus stationed in tho 
colony during tlio American civil war. Ou 
<3 March 1888 lie became major-general. 
Oil 8 April L870 Ponsonby was appointed 
private secretary to Queen Victoria. Ener¬ 
getic, roiidy and tactful, lie eommamlod 
tho conlidenoo not. only of liis sovereign, 
but of all her ministers in turn. In Octo¬ 
ber 1878 he addod to his duties those of 
keeper of tho privy purse, llu wns made a 
Ku.B. in 1879, a privy councillor in 1880, 
and a G.O.B, in 1887. On 6 Jan. 1895 ho 
was at tacked by paralysis; in May lie rot irod 
from his offices, and on 21 Nov, died at East 
Cowes in 1 lio Isle of Wight. IIo was buriei l ut 
"Whippinghain. 11 o had married, on 30 April 
1801, Mary Elisabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Crocker Bulled, M.P., of Fletoov Fleet, 
Devonshire, one of tho queen’s maids of 
honour, tic loft thvoo sons and two daugh¬ 
ters (2’twirq 22 Nov. 1805; Men of the Time, 
vol. xii.; Jtumcn, iVwij/e,s.y. ‘ liussborongli 
Army Lists). 

|Uonl. Mag. 1837, pi. i ; Royal Military Dal. 
iv. 230; Itoeorda of tho 12th Light Dragoons; 
Wellington Despatches; Oflmbormoie’sMomoirs; 
Napier's Wav in tho Peninsula; Si home's Wa¬ 
terloo Lotto™.] M. M. Tj. 

PONSONBY, FltEDEUTCK OHO 14013 
B14ABAZON, sixth E.utr, oir P ms nouo trail 
(1815-1895), second sonof John William Pou- 
souby. fourth ntirl[q.v.],\vasboniin London 
on llSupt, 1815. Muwaseducatedat [farrow 
from 1830 to 1833, and, proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge,graduatedM.A. in 1837. 
Ho studied for tho law, and was called to 
tho bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Juno 1810. 
Ho was an enthusiastic cricketur, com¬ 
mencing his caveor in tlio Harrow eleven, 
when on 3 Aug. 1832 ho played at Lord’s in 
tho match with Eton. At Oiimbridgo ho 
also played in the university eleven. Aftor- 
wards, whon lio was at Iho bar, lio appeared 
in such important matches as Kent ». Eng¬ 
land mid Q out 1 emon v. Players. Aft or 1813, 
owing to an accident to lus arm, ho gave up 
playing at Lord's. In 1815, with J. L. Bald¬ 
win, he founded tlio I Zingari Club, and 
took part in their performances, IIo was a 
mombor of tho committoo of theMtirylebono 
Club, and, having a great knowledge of the 
omo, managed miiuy of tkernat olios at Lord's, 
To had a froo anil forward stylo of hitting, 
and also excelled at long-stop and mid- 
wicket. Tlio Harrow oloven were for many 
years indebted to him for tuition, and many 
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of their successes against Eton and Winches¬ 
ter were due to his instruction. He was 
nUo a good actor at Cambridge in private thea¬ 
tricals. With Tom Taylor, William Bolland, 
Q. Cavendish Bentinck, and others, he origi¬ 
nated, in 1844, the Old Stagers at Canterbury 
in connection with the Canterbury cricket 
week, and for many years he took part in 
their entertainments. 

On the death of his brother, John George 
Brabazon, fifth earl of Bcssborough, on 28 Jan. 
1880, he succeeded ns sixth earl, but sat in 
the House of Lords as Baron Ponsonby and 
BaronDuncannon. In politics he was a liberal. 
“When Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 1880 ap¬ 
pointed a commission to inquire into the land 
system in Ireland, Bessborough was nomi¬ 
nated a member. His colleagues were Baron 
Dowse, The O'Oonor Don, Mr. Kavnnagh, 
sndWilliam Shaw [q.v.] The commission, 
which became known by Lord Besshorough’s 
name, reported in 1881, advising the repeal of 
the Land Act of 1870, and the enactment of 
a simple uniform act on tlio basis of fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and freo sale. The policy 
of buying out the landlords was deprecated, 
but additional state aid for tenants anxious 
to purchase their holdings was recommended. 
The Bessborough commission marks an im¬ 
portant stage in the history of Irish land 
legislation, and led to Mr Gladstone’s land 
bill of 1881. Lord Bessborough was himself 
a model landlord. He was unremitting in 
his attention to the interest of his tenants 
in co. Kilkenny, and through the troubled 
times of the Innd league there was never 
the least interruption of friendly relations 
between him and them. Although for a long 
time a follower of Mr. Gladstono, ho did not 
vote in the divisions on the homo rule bill in 
the House of Lords in 1893. lie died at 
46 Green Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
on 12 March 1895, and was buried at Bess¬ 
borough. He was unmarried, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Waller William Bra¬ 
bazon Ponsonby, who was rector of Cauford 
Magna, Dorset, from 1846 to 1809. 

[Thornton’s Harrow. 1886, pp. 250, 276; 
Lillywhito's Cricket Scores, 1882, ii. 103; 
Cokayne’s Peerage, 1887, i. 363, Tiroes, 16 Jan. 
1881 p. 7, 16 March p, 4, 19 March p. 14, 
30March p. 4,13 March 1896,p. 10.] G. C. B. 

PONSONBY, GEORGE (1765-1817), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, third son of John 
Ponsonby (1718-1789) [q. v.], was born on 
6 March 1766. William Brabazon Pon¬ 
sonby, first baron Ponsonby [q. v.j, was his 
brother. After an education received partly 
at home and partly at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, lie was called to the Irish bar 
in 1780, Though fonder, it is said, of fox- 
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hunting than of tho drudgery of tho law 
courts, he was in 1782, by tho influence of 
his father and the patronage of tho Duko of 
Portland, admitted to (lie inner bar, and at 
the same time given the lucrative post, worth 
1,2001. a year, of first counsel to tho com¬ 
missioners of rovonuo, of which ho was sub¬ 
sequently, in 1789, deprived by tho Marquis 
of Buckingham. Ho ontovod parliament in 
1776 as member for the borough of Wick¬ 
low, in the place of Sir William Downes, 
deceased. In 1783 ho was returned for 
Inibtioge borough, co. Kilkenny, which ho 
represented till 1797, and was ono of tho 
representatives of Galway city when tlio 
parliament of Ireland censed its independent 
existence, llo held oiiiro as chancellor of tho 
exoheqner in the brief administration of tlio 
Duke of Portland in 1782, and in Vobruary 
supported the motion for the postponement, 
of Grattan’s address regarding the independ¬ 
ence of tho Irish parliament. Tho t radilions 
of his family, though liberal, naturally 
inclined him to support govornmont; but 
his interest in politics at this time was not 
intense, and his uttondauco in tlio liouso 
far from frequent. Ho sjioko at nemo long! It 
on 29 Nov. 1783 in opposition to Blood's 
Roform Bill; in March 1780 ho opposud n bill 
to limit pensions as an unmerited eenmiro 
on tlio Duko of Rutland’s administration, 
and in tho following year ho Twisted a mo¬ 
tion by Grattan to inquire into the subject 
of tithes. He took, howovor, a vory deter¬ 
mined lino on the regency quest ion in 17H9, 
arguing strongly in favour of tho address to 
the Prmco ot Wales. Ho was in conse¬ 
quence deprived of his ollico of counsel to 
tho revenue board, mul from that time for¬ 
ward acted avowedly with the npposi lion. ] n 
the following session lio invnighud strongly 
against the profuse expenditure of govern¬ 
ment with a declining exchequer, and the 
enormous inereaso in the ponsiou list during 
tho Marquis of Buckingham's administra¬ 
tion. ‘ Ilis excellency,’ he said sarcasl ioally, 
reviewing tho list of porsons promoted to 
office, ‘must havo boon a profound politician 
to discover so much merit whore no ono also 
suspected it to rosido.’ 

Meanwhile his reputation ns a lawyer had 
been steadily growing. His pmctioo whs a 
large and a lucrative ono; ana so great, it is 
said, was Eitzgibbon’s regard for liis profes¬ 
sional abilitios that Vitzgibbou, on liis eleva¬ 
tion tit this time to the woolsack, forgot liis 
political animosity towards him, and trans¬ 
ferred to himliisbrioflmg. In 1700, as counsel 
with Curran, lio supported the claims of tlio 
common council of Dublin against tho court, 
of aldermon in thoir contest over the oloc- 
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tion of a lord mayor, and received thoir thanks 
for his conduct of their ease. In consequence 
of tha extraordinary partisanship displayed 
by tha chief justice of tlia king’s bonoh [sea 
Scott, Joiiit, Loan Ouuramm] m the fumous 
quart ol between John Magee (d. 1809) [q, v.], 
the propriolor of the ' Dublin Evouing Post,’ 
and Francis Higgins (1740-1802) [q. v.j, the 
proprietor of the ‘Freeman's Journal,’ Pan- 
sonby brought the mall or before parliament 
on 3 March 1790. Ilis speech, which was 
published and had a wide circulation, was 
from a legal standpoint unanswerable ; but 
the motion was adroitly met by the attorney- 
aeuoral moving that the chairman should 
leave the chair. A similar motion in March 
of the following yoar, oxprohely censuring; the 
lord chief justice, incurred a similar late; 
hut the florae criticism to which Ids oouduot 
had exposed him utf crly ruined Clonmel i’s 
judicial character. 

In 1702, during the discussion on the Ho¬ 
man catholic question, Ponsonby, who at 
this tirao toolc u more couHorvat ivo line than 
Grattan, urged that lime should be given for 
recent concessions to produce their natural 
fruits, and a fuller system of united educa¬ 
tion he adopted boioro the catholics wore 
ent, rust oil with political power. Neverthe¬ 
less, hu voted for tlio hill of 1703; and on 
the ground that government, was trying to 
Croate a separate catholic interest inimical 
to the protcstant, gentry, ho urged parlia¬ 
ment ‘to admit, the catholics to a full parti¬ 
cipation in tliu rights of tho constitution, 
and thus to bind thoir gratitude and their 
attachments to their protcstant. fellow-sub¬ 
jects.* Ho was designated for tho post of 
attornoy-g(moral in llio administration of 
Earl I'llJiwilliam [seo Frrawru.iAM, Wriv- 
liUit WiiNTWOUTir, second Ea.ul Prn- 
willtam|, and corroborated Grattan’s ac¬ 
count of tho circumstances tiiat lud to that 
nobleman’s recall, In a subsequent dubatu 
on tho catholic quostiou in 1790 hu again 
urged parliament to admit tho catholics to a 
full participation of political power, and thus 
to deprive govornmont of its excuse to koop 
tho country weak by keeping it divided. 
Every attempt to settle tho question and to 
purify tho log mint urohaving fuiloi 1, Ponsonby, 
in company with Grattan, Chimin, and a few 
others, socodod from parliamentary life oarly 
inl797. Tknvisdom of such conduct is opou 
to question; hut ho at ouco returned to his 
poet when tho intention of govornmont to 
offuct a legislative union was definitely an¬ 
nounced. During tho roign of tovror which 
preceded tlio union ho incurred tho suspicion 
of govornmont, and acted as counsel for 1 lenry 
Shoaros [q.v.] and Olivor Bond[q, v.] lie led 


tho opposition to tho union in the House of 
Commons, but ho spoiled tho affect of kis 
victory on the address by injudiciously try¬ 
ing to induce tho house to pledge itself 
against any such sehomo in tlio future. 

On 2 March 1801 ho toolc his seat in tho 
imperial parliament as member for Wicklow 
comity, and speedily won tho regard of the 
house by his sincoril y, urbauit y, and business¬ 
like! capacity. lie opposed tho motion for 
funeral honours to Pitt, on tho ground that 
to do otherwise ‘ would bo virtually a con¬ 
tradiction of tho votes 1 liavo given for a 
sories of yours agaiiiBt all tho leuding mea¬ 
sures of that minister.’ On tho formation of 
tho Fox-Gronville ministry in 1800, ho ro- 
ooi rod the seals as lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and at tho samo time obtained for Curran 
tho mastership of tho rolls; but in tho ar¬ 
rangements for this latter appointment a 
misunderstanding arose, which led to a per¬ 
manent estrangement between thorn. Though 
holding ollicu for baroly a year, ho retired 
with tho usual pension of 4,0007. a yoar. 
Ho represented county Oorlc in 180(5-7; 
but on 10 Jan. 1808 lie suceoodod Lord 
I lowiclc—called to tho upper house an Earl 
Grey—in lltorepresenUt ion of Tavistock, and 
for tho romaindor ol' his life acted as official 
leader of tho opposition, llo offered astromi- 
ous resistance to tlio Irish Arms Jiill ol 
1807, which ho denounced, amid great up¬ 
roar, ns an ‘abominable, unconstitutional, 
and tyrannical measure.’ In tlio following 
year ho opposed tho Ordors in Coimoil Bill, 
which, liu prodiclod, would complete tlio 
mischief to English commerce loft undonu 
by Bonaparte, and ho was very avorso to 
the system of subsidising continental powers, 
‘ tho invariable result of which had boon to 
promote tlio aggrandisement or France.’ Tn 
speaking in support of tho Homan oalholio 
petition on 25 May 1808, ho added somo 
novolty to tho debate by announcing, on the 
authority of I)r. John Milnur (1752-182(1) 
[q. v.], that tho Irish clergy woro willing to 
consent to a royal veto on tlio appointment 
to vacant bishopries. It soon turned out that 
ho was misinformed, and his stfttomentcausod 
much mischief in Ireland j butliodidnotocaso 
to advocato tho counosiou of tho catholic 
claims. On 19 Jan. 1809, in a spooch of an 
hour and a half, ho arraigned the conduct of 
tlio ministry in mismanaging affairs in Spain, 
and, in consoquenno, was charged with throw¬ 
ing cold water on tho Spanish causo In the 
following yoar hu took a prominont part in 
tlio debates on tho Walchoron expedition; 
and his spooch on the privileges of tliu House 
of Commons as emmooted with the committal 
of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] on 11 May, 
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11 „ „ /.nntrihution to , lors ; Smyth’s Law Oifieors of Ireland, Annual 

was retried u inhddeiwnmbufaon to Ep£ ,; ^ 817i lu Gonl . Map. 1817, pt. ii. 

the constitutional ittor-i.uro of ‘lie subject. 1 1 -g 3 ls - 2fl / ; 0fficu) List of Mem. of J’.ivl.; 
During tins debits on the longs illness on p£ rllamenury Agister (IroLmJ). passim; Omt- 
10 Die., lie defended the course pursued by tan ' s Life of Henry Grattan ; Hardy's Lift of 
the Irish parliament in 1 t &J, and moved lor Q[ U ].i eln011 t. fieresford,Auckland, Oornw.illie and 
an addrt si in almost the same words as bad Q a ,ti ei . 0li gj 1 Correspondence, Leclcy's Knglaud 
been adopted by the Irish parliament; while ; n the Eighteenth Century; Pari. Dubai es 1801- 

lii? statement that, if the method by address I jgjy passim ; Colohostor’u Diary and Corre- 

were followed, he should submit another gpondonce; Hist. HISS. Comm. 10th Hep. pt. i. 
motion, seems to show that he intended fol- p. 42B, pt. iv. p. 27, 13th Rep. App. viii. (Fluid 
lowing the form, prescribed by Grattan, of j of Clmrlomont’s MSS. voL ii.)] H. D. 

- - -p 05 7 g0NBY , HENRY (d. 17-HV), 0 f 


passing an act reciting the deficiency in the , U1 

personal exercise of tlie royal po^ r i au °* | .A.&lmrove, mftjor-gGnural, was the second son 
his royal highness sacceptance of the regency , Qf Y 7- iui( ^ 1 p onson ljy by Mary, sister of 
at the instant- and desire oi the lords an Bl . a b az0T1 Moore, of tho family of Charles, 
commons of the realm. On, March 1811 secon a v i, e o im tMooroofDroglmda|q. v.l nia 
he animadverted stronrfy on TA ellesley- fath third son of Sir John Ponsonby, who 
Pole’s circular letter, and moved for copies aceom ’ ied Cromwell to Ireland in 101!) a8 
„t pap -5 connected with it ; hut his motion, colon J nf a rog i men t of horse, mt in tho 
iyjd deicated bv loo to •*&. He s 1 on- 1 Irisli parliament as member for c 0 . Kilkenny 
. mued to take a hvely and active mterest m in ^ rui wa3 cuUe[1 lo tho liri ' 

the catholic claims but, like Grattan, be council in 171 ,? an d war, raked to the peerage 

of Ireland as Baron Besshorough in 17^11. f n 


the preamble of his patent liis services as a 
soldier during the siege of Derry are par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, lie was made Viscount 
Duncannon in 1728, and diod on 17 Nov. 
1721 at the age of sixty-seven. 

Henry Ponsonby was mado a captain of foot 
on 2 Aug. 1705, and became colonel of a rogi- 


feelinsr on the subject, and to O'Connell his 
► vei turns, based on securities of one sort and 
another, c eemed worse than useless. On 
4 March 1817 he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent the necessity of renew¬ 
ing certain civil and military commissions 
on the demise of the crown. The desirability 

of some such measure senna to have been 1 " '‘V'lVoijIi W ' _r> " 

centrally admitted; but he did not live to moot (afterwards the 87th or North Hump- 
1 ,dtil hi? intuition. The severe labours of 13 May 1735 He represented l et- 

parliamentary life, and the constant strain ^ m he Irish parliament, in November 
to which his position as leader of the oppo-, }/ 16 ’ md after warJs sat for Olonmeen, hus- 
sition subjected him, broke down a constitu- Jioge, and Newtown. TnFebruory1742,when 
tion naturally robust. n e was seized with ® rellt Bnt “"7 preparing to take part m 

paralysis in the liou-e on SO .Tune, and died tke ,T- °V te A 'f- n ? B "° oes81 ° a * “ »“» 
a few days later, on 8 July 1817, at Us house made'brigadier, and u April he embarked or 

n_/_ c.__A ir._j.i_ tt_ 1 _ 1 Flanders with tho force under Lord Si air. Ho 

was present at Dcttingon, and was promoted 
major-general in July 1743. At the battle 
of Fonlenoy on 11 May 1745, as 0110 of tins 
major-generals of the first line, ho was at 
the head of the first battalion of the 1 st foot- 
guards, and therefore in tho forefront of tho 
famous charge made by tho British and Hano¬ 
verian infantry. He wus in the act of hand¬ 
ing over his ring and watch to liis son, 
OhambrS-Brabazon, a lieutenant in liis own 
regiment, when he was killed by a cannon- 
shot. By his wife, Lady Frances Brabozon, 
youngest daughter of the fifth Earl of Meath, 
he left one son and one daughter. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland; 0 out. Mag. 
1742-5; Campbell MeLachlau’s Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, p. 183.] E. M. L. 

PONSONBY, JOHN (1718-1780), speaker 
of the Irish IIoubs of Commons, bom on 
29 March 1713, was tlie second son of Bru- 
bazon Ponsonby, second viscount Duncnn- 


in Curzon Street, Mayfair. He was buried 
beside bis brother, Lord Imokilly, without 
ostentation or ceremony, at Kensington. 

In moving a new writ for co. Wicklow, 
which he represented at the time of his death, 
the future Lord Melbourne spoke of ‘ Pon- 
=onby’s manly and simple oratory ’ as evidence 
c if the ‘ manliness and simplicity of his heart; ’ 
and another contemporary characterised him 
as po—cs-ing, in the words of Cicero with re¬ 
gard to Catulu«, ‘summa non vitas solum 
atqac natinvp. sed orationis etiam comitas 1 
(jBrutus, 132). 

Fonsonby married about 1780Mary Butler, 
eldest daughter of Brinsley, second earl of 
Lanesborongh. He left no surviving male 
i=iue, His only daughter, Martha, was 
married to the Hon. Francis Aldborough 
Prittie, second son of Lord Dunally, M.P. 
for co. Tipperary, 

[Itjaiib liiogr. Hiberuici; ‘Willis’s Irish Na¬ 
tion ; O’FLm 1 gan’s Lives of tho Lord Chancel- 
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non, and fu_t earl of Bo'Wbjrough, by his first 
■wife, tiarali, granddaughter of James Harget- 
son [q, v,], archbishop of Armagh, and widow 
of Hugh Oolvil, esq., of co. Down, William 
Ponsonby, second earl of Jlessborough [q. v.J, 
•was his elder brother. His great-grandfather, 
Sir John Ponsonby, of Hale in Cumberland, 
born in 1008, commanded a troop of horse in 
the service of tlic Common-wealth, and bad 
two grants of land assigned him in Ireland 
undor the acts of settlement. lie repre¬ 
sented co. Kilkenny in parliament in 1001, 
and, dying in 1678, wus succeeded by his son 
William [see under Ponsonhy, Hdhbx). 

Ponsonby entered parliament in 17S9 as 
member for the borough of Non town, co. 
Down, vacated by the elevation of Robert; 
Jocelyn, first viscount Jocelyn [q. v.], to the 
lord-chancellorship, Shortly afterwards, in 
1742, he was appointed secretary to the 
revenue board, and, on the death of hie father 
in 1744, succeeded him as first commissioner. 
He held the post with credit far Iwenty-f qven 
years, andonhis dismission in 1771 he received 
the unanimous thanks of the merchants of 
Dublin. On the occasion of the rebellion of 
1746 he raised four independent companies 
of horse, and was specially thanked by Lord 
Chesterfield in the king’s namefor his loyalty. 
Besides being the first to be raised at tb attune, 
his troopers were notable for their discipline 
and handsome uniform, which,with the excep¬ 
tion of the sash, was the same for the men as 
the officers. In 1748 he was sworn a privy 
councillor, and on 26 April 1766 was unani¬ 
mously elected speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons in succession to Henry Boyle, created 
lord Shannon [<j. v.J (cf. a curious account 
of Ms election in Letters from an Arme¬ 
nian , Sfc. p. 46, attributed to Edmond Sexton 
Pevy [q.v.J) 

Ponsonby’s connection by marriage with 
the Duke of Devonshire and the great parlia¬ 
mentary influence of his own family rendered 
him an important political factor in a country 
of wMch the government practically lay in 
tho hands of three or four great families. On 
the change of administration wMch occurred 
shortly after Ms election to the speakership, 
Ponsonby entered into an alliance with the 
primate, George Stone [q. v.], with the object 
of securing a dominant influence in state 
aiTairs. In this he was successful. For the 
commons having, in October 1767, passed a 
strong series of resolutions against pensions, 
absentees, and other standing grievances, the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, who 
had formed the design of governing inde¬ 
pendently of the undertakers, was, much 
against his will, compelled by a threat of 
suspending supplies to transmit them to 
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England in tbe very word, in which they 
had been moved. This was regarded as a 
great triumph for the speaker, and on the 
dopaiLnre of the viceroy in May 1768, he 
had the satisfaction of being included in tbe 
commission for government along with tbe 
primate and the Earl of Shannon. Several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to diminish 
his power, especially during the viceroyalty 
of tbe Earl of Northumberland in 1768—4, 
but nothing occurred to permanently shake 
bis authority till the arrival of tho Marquis 
of Townshend in 1767. In 1701 he was re¬ 
turned for Armagh borough and the county 
of Kilkenny, but elected to Bcrve for the 
latter, which he continued to represent till 
1783. 

The appointment of the Marquis of Town¬ 
shend ns resident viceroy marks tho beginning 
of anowepochinlrisli In story. Hitherto ithaa 
been the custom of tho lord lieutenant for the 
time being to spend only two or three months 
during the year in Dublin for the purpose 
mainly of conducting the business of parlia¬ 
ment. In consequence of this arrangement 
the government of the country had for many 
years rested in the hands of a few families, 
among whom the Ponsonbys were pre-emi¬ 
nent; they practically controlled parliament, 
and for their service in managing the king’s 
business—whence the name ‘undertakers — 
were allowed to engross to themselves the chief 
emoluments in the country. So far, indeed, 
as Ireland was concerned, there had hitherto 
been little to complain of in regard to this ar¬ 
rangement. But in England the growing inde¬ 
pendence of the Irish parliament was regarded 
with increasing suspicion. The appointment 
of TownBhend was intended as a blow against 
the authority of tho ' undertakers,’ and all 
the influence of the crown was accordingly 
placed at his disposal. Immediately on his 
arrival he set himself resolutely to form a 
party in parliament wholly dependent on the 
crown. The Octennial Bill wns a serious 
blow to the dominion of the undertakers. 
Ponsonby and hie friends instantly recognised 
the danger that menaced them, and by their 
united effort succeeded in frustrating the 
viceroy’s attempt to force through parliament 
a money bill, which had taken its origin in 
the privy council. For this he waa imme¬ 
diately deprived of his office of commissioner 
of revenue, and the effect of his punishment 
was such that at the close of the session parlia¬ 
ment passed a vote of thanks to the viceroy. 
Rather, however, than consent to present an 
address so antagonistic to Ms feelings, Pon¬ 
sonby preferred to resign, the speakersmp (cf. 
CJiarlemont MSS. i. 89). He no doubt ex¬ 
pected to be re-elected, but had the additional 
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mortification of seeing it conferred on Ed¬ 
mond Sexton Pery. A strenuous but unsuc¬ 
cessful effort ■was made to recover the chair 
for him in 1776. lie still retained his enor¬ 
mous parliamentary influence, and was till 
his death, on 12 Dec. 1789, a firm supporter 
of the patriotic party; hut after his defeat 
in 1776 he gradually ceased to take an active 
personal part in politics, yielding the post of 
leadership to his son George, subsequently 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Ponsonby married, on 22 Sept. 1748, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of ‘William, 
third duke of Devonshire, by whom he had, 
withother issue, William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby of Imokilly, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, and is separately noticed! John, 
who died young, George, lord chancellor of 
Ireland [q. v.], and two pons, Diehard and 
Frederick, who died in infancy, also Cathe¬ 
rine, who married Diehard Boyle, second 
earl of Shannon; Frances, who married Cor¬ 
nelius O'Callaghan, first earl of Lismore; 
Charlotte, who married the Eight Hon. Denis 
Bowes Daly; and Henrietta. 

His portrait was painted by Gavin, and 
engraved by T. Gainer; a poor engraving, 
representing him in his robes as speaker, is 
in the ‘Hibernian Magazine’ for 1777 (cf. 
Bbobley). 

[Burke's Extinct Peerage; Hibernian Mag. 
1777 i Nicolnon and Burn’s Hist, of Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberland, ii. 30; Official List of 
Members of Parliament, Ireland; Wiffen’s House 
of Bnssell; Proude’B English in Ireland; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. ix. (Earl of 
Donoughtnore’s MSS.), App. x. (Earl of Charlo- 
mont's MSS. vol. i.)J R. D. 

PONSONBY, JOHN, Vbootox Pon- 
sondy (1770P-1855), diplomatist, eldest son 
of William Brabazon Ponsonby, first baron 
Ponsonby [q. v.], and brother of Sir William 
Ponsonby [q. v.J, was horn about 1770. He 
was possibly the John Brabazon Ponsonby 
who was successively member for Tallagh, 
co. Waterford, in the Irish parliament of 
1707, for Dungurvan, 1798-1800, and for 
Galway town, in the first parliament of the 
United Kingdom, 1801-2, On the death of 
his father on 5 Nov. 1806 he succeeded him 
as second BaronPonsonhy, and for some time 
held an appointment in the Ionian Islands. 
On 28 Feb. 1826 he went to Buenos Ayres 
as envoy-extraordinary and minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary, and removed to Rio Janiero in 
the same capacity on 12 Feb. 1828. An ex¬ 
ceptionally handsome man, he was sent, it 
wna reported, to South America by George 
CanningtopleaseGeorgelV, who was envious 
of the attention paid him by Lady Conyng- 
ham. He wasentrastedwitha special mission 


to Belgium on 1 Deo. 1830, m connection 
with the candidature of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg to the throne, and remained in 
Brussels until Leopold wns elected king of 
the Belgians on 4 June 1831. His dealings 
with this mutter wore adversely criticised in 
‘ The Guet-a-Pena Diplomacy, or Lord Pon- 
sonbv at Brussels,. . London, 1831. But 
Lord Grey eulogised him in tlie House of 
Lords on 25 June 1881. Ponsonby was 
envoy at Naples from 8 June to 9 Nov. 1832, 
ambassador at Constantinople from 27 Nov. 
1882tol841,and ambassador at Vienna from 
10 Aug. 1840 to 31 May 1850. 

Through Lord Grey, who had married his 
sister Mary Elizabeth, he had great influence, 
but his conduct as an ambassador sometimes 
occasioned embarrassment to the ministry. 
He was, however, a keen diplomatist of tho 
old school, a shrewd observer, and a man of 
large views and strong will (Lorrus, Diplo- 
[ matic Reminiscences , 1892, i. 129-30). He 
was gazetted G.C.B. on 3 March 1834, and 
created Viscount Ponsonby of Imokilly, co. 
Cork, on 20 April 1839. fie published 1 Pri¬ 
vate Letters on theEusLern Question, written 
at the date thereon,’ Brighton, 1854, and died 
at Brighton on 21 Feb. 1855. The viscounty 
thereupon lapsed, but the barony devolved 
on his nephew William, son of Sir William 
Ponsonby. The viscount married, on 13 Jan. 

1805, Elizabeth Frances Villiers, fifth daugh¬ 
ter of George, fourth earl of Jersoy. She died 
at 62 Chester Square, London, on 14 April 

1806, having had no issue. 

Riohabb Ponsonby (1772-1863), bishop 
of Deny, brother of tho above, wns horn at 
Dublin m 1772, and educated at Dublin Uni¬ 
versity, where lie graduated B.A. in 1794, 
and M.A. in 1816. During 1795 he was or¬ 
dained deacon and priest, and was appointed 
prebendary of Tipper in St. Patrick’s Ca¬ 
thedral. He succeeded by patent to the pre- 
oontorship of St. Patricks on 26 July 1806, 
and became dean on 8 June 1817. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1828 he was consecrated bishop of 
Killaloe and Ivilfonora, was translated to 
Derry on 21 Sept. 1831, and bocarne also 
bishop of Rnpkoe, in pursuance of the Church 
Temporalities Act, in September 1834, lie 
was president of the Chtmch Education So¬ 
ciety, and died at the palace, Derry, on 27 Oct. 
1863, He manned, in 1804, his cousin Fran¬ 
ces, second daughter of the Eight lion. John 
Staples. She died on 16 Dec. 1868, having 
had issue William Brabazon, fourth and last 
baronPonsonby, who died on board liis yacht, 
the Lufra, off Plymouth, on 10 Sept. 1866 
{Gent. Mag. 1863 ii. 680, 1860 ii. 645; 
Goitots, Fasti Reel. Sib. 1847, i. 400, ii. 107, 
160, iii, 328, 358, Suppl. 1878, p. 109). 
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(Xamington’s Days of the Dandies, 1890, pp. 
75-9; Greville Memoirs, 1874 li. 155, 172, iii. 
4(15; Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, 

1885, p. 345; Foreign Office List, 1855, p. 68; 
Gent. Mag. April 1856, p. 414; Burke’s Peerage, 
1854 p. 806, 1877 p. 1329; Doyle's Baronage, 

1886, iii. 55; Sir H. Lytton Buhrer’s Historical 

Characters, 1868, ii. 389-70; Morning Post, 
24 Feb. 1855, p. 6; Gent. Mag. April 1855, 
p. 414.] G. C. B. 

PONSONBY, JOHN WILLIAM, fourth 
Earl op Besshohough (1781-1847), eldest 
eon of Frederick, the third earl, by his wife, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of John, first earl Spencer, and 
grandson of William Ponsonby, second earl 
of Bessborough [q. v.], was born on 31 Aug, 
1781. In early lute he bore the courtesy title 
of Lord Duncannon. He matriculated from 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford on 14 Oct. 1799, and 
was created M.A. on 23 June 1802. In 1803 
he entered parliament in the whig interest for 
Knaresborough, one of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s seats; he then sat for Higham Ferrers 
in 1808 and 1807, and for Malton from 1812 
to 1820, both the latter boroughs belonging 
to Earl Fitzwilliam. In 1826 he contested 
Kilkenny, and, after a hard struggle with liis 
opponent,, Colonel Butler, he was returned, 
in spite of O’Connell’s opposition. At the 
election of 1831 he again won the seat by 
the narrow majority of sixty-one, Bishop 
Doyle, by the exercise of his episcopal 
authority, having prevented the Roman 
catholic priests from opposing him. Such a 
victory was equivalent to a defeat, and he 
did not risk another contest. He stood at 
the next election for Nottingham, and was 
returned by a very large majority. A warm 
supporter of catholic emancipation and par¬ 
liamentary reform, he acted as chief whip of 
the whig party, and shared in its councils by 
virtue of his shrewdness, though he was an 
unready speaker, and held aloof from debate. 
With Lora Durham, Lord John Russell, and 
Sir James Graham, he prepared the first Re¬ 
form Bill in 1880. In February 1831 he was 
appointed by Lord Grey first commissioner of 
woods and forests, and was sworn of the 
privy council. After a very successful tenure 
of that office he was transferred to the home 
office, when Lord Melbourne, his brother-in- 
law, succeeded Lord Grey as premier in 
August 1884, This appointment was made 
to conciliate O’Oonnoll, now a friend of 
Lord Duncannon (McCdllaoh Torrens, 
Life of Lord Melbourne, ii. 17). Duncannon 
had introduced O’Connell on taking his seat 
for oo. Glare in 1829, when O’Connell refused 
to take the oath. Duncannon was called up 
to the House of Lords on 18 July 1834 as 


Baron Duncannon of Bessborough, and re¬ 
tired from office with his colleagues when 
Peel became premier in December 1834. He 
returned to the woods and forests on 18 April 
1835, when Melbourne resumed the premier¬ 
ship, and held also the office of lord privy 
seal till 1839. As first commissioner, Bess¬ 
borough was officially responsible for the 
design of the new houses of parliament, and 
took an active part in the improvement of the 
metropolis [see Pehnethobne, Sir James]. 

He succeeded to the earldom of Bess¬ 
borough in February 1844, and in July 1846 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the first resident Irish landlord who had 
held that office for a generation. His good 
relations with O’Oonnell recommended trim 
for the post. Though he held it only two 
years, he was active and successful in coping 
with disaffection. He died on 16 May 1847 
at Lublin Castle of hydrothorax, and waB 
privately buried in the family vault at Bess¬ 
borough ( Grevillc Memoirs, 2nd ser. iii. 80). 
He was married in London, on 11 Nov. 1805, 
to Lady Maria Fane, third daughter of John, 
tenth earl of Westmorland, by whom ha 
had eight sons and six daughters, nis second 
son, Frederick George Brabazon, sixth earl 
of Bessborough, and his daughter. Lady 
Emily Charlotte Mary Ponsonby, are sepa¬ 
rately noticed. 

Bessborough was held in general esteem 
for his high principle, easy manners, manage¬ 
ment of men, good sense, accurate informa- 
tion ; and industry. In an elaborate estimate 
of his character, his friend Charles Greville 
says of him ( Memoirs , 2nd ser. iii. 83): 1 lie 
had a remarkably calm and unruffled temper, 
and very good sound sense. The consequence 
was that he was consulted by everybody, 
and usuully and constantly employed in the 
arrangement of difficulties, the adjustment 
of rival pretensions, and the reconciliation 
of differences. ... In his administration, 
adverse and unhappy as the times were, he 
displayed great industry, firmness, and know¬ 
ledge of the character and circumstances of 
the Irish people, and he conciliated the good¬ 
will of those to whom he had been all his 
life opposed.’ 

[Greville Memoirs; Fitzpatrick’s Correspon- 
denceof O'Connell; Gent.Mug. 1847,6.81; Ann. 
Beg, 1847; Times, 19 May 1847.] J. A. H. 

PONSONBY, Hon. SARAH (1765 P- 
1831), recluse of Llangollen, [See under 
Butler, Lady Eleanor,] 

PONSONBY,WILLIAM (1640 P-1604), 
publisher, was apprenticed for ten years from 
26 Dec, 1660 to william Norton [q, v.], the 
printer (Arber, i, 148), He was admitted 
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to the Stationers' Company on 11 •Tan. 1571, 
anil in 1577 began business on bis own ac¬ 
count at the sign of the Bishop’s Head in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. He engaged his first ap¬ 
prentice, Paul Linley, on 25 .March 1576, and 
his second,Edward Blount [q. v.J, on 24 June 
1678. His earliest publication, for which 
he secured A license on 17 June 1577. was 
‘Praise and Dispraise of Women,’by John 
Alday [q. v.] A few political and religious 
tracts followed in the next five years. In 
1582 Ponsonby issued the first part of .Robert 
Greene's romance, * Mamillia, and in 1584 
the same author's ‘ Gwydonius.’ At the end 
of 15S6 he sought permission, through Sir 
Fulke Greville, to publish Sidney's ‘Arcadia,’ 
which was then being generally circulated 
in manuscript. His proposal was not re¬ 
ceived with much enthusiasm by Sidney’s 
representatives, but Ponsonby secured a 
license for its publication on 23 Aug. 1588, 
and in 1590 be published it. He liberally 
edited and rearranged the text. A new 
issue of 1593,‘augmented and ended,’ intro¬ 
duced a few changes, but in 1698 Sidney’s 
sister, the countess of Pembroke, by arrange- 
mentwith Ponsonby, revised the whole and 
added Sidney’s ‘Apologia for Poetrie’ and his 
poetic remains. Ponsonby had in 1695 dis¬ 
puted the claims of Henry Olney to publish 
the first edition of Sidney’s ‘Apologie for Poe¬ 
trie,’but the first edition came from OIney’s 
press. With the Countess of Pembroke lie 
seems to have been on friendly terms, and in 
1592 published for her, in a single volume, her 
translations of De Ifornay’s ‘Life and Death ’ 
and Gamier s ‘Antonius.’ The first piece 
Ponsonby reissued separately in 1600. 

Ponsonby chiefly owes his fame to his 
association with Spenser. Ho less than ten 
volumes of Spenser’s work appeared under 
his auspices. In 1690 he published the first 
three books of Spenser's ‘ Paerie Queene,’ and 
next year he brought together on his own re¬ 
sponsibility various unpublished pieces by 
Spenser in a volume to which he gave the 
title of ‘ Complaints.’ He prefixed an ad¬ 
dress to the reader of his own composition. 
Subsequently he issued in separate volumes 
‘TheTears of the Muses’ and ‘Daphnaida,’ 
both in 1691; ‘ Amoretti ’ and 1 Colin Clout’s 
come home again ’ in 1696; and in 1596 the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth hooks of the ‘Faerie 
Queene,' as well as a collected edition of the 
six boola, and two other volumes, respec¬ 
tively entitled ‘Fowre Hymns’ and ‘Pro- 
thalamion.’ 

He was admitted to the livery of his 
company on 6 May 1588, and acted as warden 
In 1697-8. His latest appearance in the 
Stationers’ ‘ Registers ’ is as one of the pro- 


' prietors of a new edition of Sir Thomas 
Horth’s great translation of Plutarch, 6 July 
1602. He died before September 1604, when 
his chief copyrights were transferred to 
Simon Waterson. They included, besides 
1 the ‘Arcadia’ and the ‘Faerie Queen,’ Cle- 
1 ment Edmonds’s ‘ Cmsar’s Commentaries,’ 
and the Countess of Pembroke’s translation 
of De Mornay’s ‘ Life and Death.’ 

1 [Arber's Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
passim, especially ii. 35, 806, iii. 269; Bibho- 
graphiea, i. 475-8; Collier’s Bibliographical 
Catalogue, ii. 318 sgq.] S. 1. 

5 PONSONBY, WILLIAM, second Eant, 
of Bessbohouqh (1704-1793), bom in 1704, 
was eldest son of Brabazon, first earl of Bum- 
borough, by his first wild, Sarah, widow of 
Hugh Colville of Newtown, co. Down, and 
daughter of Major John Margeteon (son and 
l heir of James ATargetson [q.v.], archbishop 
| of Armagh). John PonBonby [q. v.], speaker 
I of the Irish House of Commons, was his 
youngest brother. William wa3 elected to 
the Irish Ilouse of Commons in 1725 for the 
borough of Newtown. At the general elec¬ 
tion in 1727 he was returned for the county 
of Kilkenny, which he continued to represent 
until his father's death in July 1768. In 1789 
he was appointed secretary to his father- 
in-law, William, third duke of Devonshire, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1741 
was sworn a member of the Irish privy 
council. In March 1742 he was oleoted to 
the British House of Commons for Derby, 
and continued to represent that town until 
the dissolution, in April 1764. Ho was 
appointed a lord of the admiralty on 24 June 
1746, and at the general election in April 

1764 was elected for Saltash, but vacated 
bis seat for that borough in November 1756 
on his promotion from the admiralty to the 
treasury board. lie was returned to the 
House of Commons for Harwich at a by- 
election in December 1766, and succeeded 
to the peerage on the death of his father on 
4 July 1768, Bessborough took his seat, in 
the English House of Lords as second Baron 
Ponsonby of Sysouby in the county of 
Leicester on 23 Nov. 1768 (Journals of the 
Souse <f Lords,?? ix.391). He was appointed 
joint postmaster-general on 2 June 1769, 
being succeeded at the treasury by Lord 
North (Chatham Correspondence, 1838-40, 
i. 409). On the dismissal of his brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Devonshire, from tho post 
of lord chamberlain, in October 1702, Bess¬ 
borough resigned office. 

He attended the meeting of whig leaders 
held at the Duke of Newcastle’s on SO June 

1765 (Lobj> Albejiabi/B, Memoirs of the 
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Marquis of Rockingham, 1852, i. 218-20), 
and on 12 July following kissed hands on 
his reappointment as joint postmaster-general 
(Grenville Tapers, 1862-3, iii, 217), being 
at the same time sworn a member of the 
privy council. On 26 Nov. 1760 Bessborough 
offered to resign the post office in favour of 
Lord Edgcumbe, who had been dismissed 
from the treasurersliip of the household, and 
to accept a place in the bedchamber instead. 
His offer, however, was refused, and Bess¬ 
borough thereupon resigned (Chatham Cor¬ 
respondence, iii. 130). In company with the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lords Rocking¬ 
ham, Fitzwilliam, and Fitzpatrick, he pro¬ 
tested strongly against the proposed Irish 
absentee tax in 1773 (Fboude, English in 
Ireland, 1872-4, ii. 160,162). He died on 
11 March 1793, and was buried on the 22nd 
of the same month in the family vault of the 
Dukes of Devonshire in AH Saints’ Church, 
Derby, where there are monumental busts 
of him and his wife by Nollekens and Rys- 
brach respectively. 

He married, on 6 July 1789, Lady Caroline 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of William, third 
duke of Devonshire, by whom he had five 
eons—all of whom died young with the ex¬ 
ception of Frederic, viscount D uncannon 

S horn 24 Jan. 1768), who succeeded as third 
Sari of Bessborough, and died on 3 Feb. 1814, 
and whose son, John William, fourth earl, is 
separately noticed—and eix daughters, all of 
■hom died young with the except ion of Cathe¬ 


rine, who married, on 4 May 1763, the Hon. 
Aubrey Beauclerk (afterwards fifth Duke of 
St. Albans), and died on 4 Sept. 1789, aged 
46; and Charlotte, who married on 11 July 
1770 William, fourth earl Fitzwilliam, 
and died on 13 May 1822, aged 74. Lady 
Bessborough died on 20 Jan. 1760, aged 40, 
and was buried in All Saints’, Derby. 

There is no record of any speech delivered 
by Bessborough in either the Irish or British 
parliaments, though he signed a number of 
protests in the British House of Lords (see 
Rogbbs, Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, 1876, vol. ii.) He was ap¬ 
pointed a trustee of the British Museum in 
1770. The pictures at his house in Pall Mall, 
and the antiques at Bessborough House, 
Roehampton, which Bessborough and his 
father had collected, were sold at Christie's 
in 1801. A catalogue (in French) of his gems 
was published by Laurent Natter in 1761 
(London, 4to). A portrait of Bessborough 
was painted by George Knapton for the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society, nnd there is a mezzotint en¬ 
graving by R. Dunkarton after J. S. Copley. 

["Walpole's Memoirs of the Reign of GeorgsIH, 
1846, i. 200-1, ii. 22,194,881-2,896; "Walpole’s 


Letters, 1837-9 piseim ; Glover's Hi‘t. of Derby¬ 
shire, 1833, vol. ii.pt. i. p. 491 ; CoxandHope’s 
Chronicles of All Saints’, Dorby, 1881. pp. 129, 
132, 133; Nichols's Leicestershire, 1795-1816. 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 283; Brayley an 1 Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, iii. 4S3; Lyaons's Environs of 
London, 1792, i. 433-4, Supplement, 1811, 
p. 84 ; Or. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, i. 351-2 ; 
Edmondson’s Baronagium Geneaiog. v. 448; 
Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 78; Lodge's Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, ii. 281-2; Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, vii, 285-7; Gent. Mag. 1760 p. 40, 1763 
p. 257, 1770 p. 344, 1780 pt. ii. p. 866, 1793 
pt. i. p. 285,1801 pt. i. pp. 323-4 pt. ii. p. 783, 
1822 pt. i. p. 472, 1841, pt. ii. p. 87; Official 
Roturn of Members of Parliament, pt, ii.; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. R. B. 

PONSONBY, Sib WILLIAM (1772- 
1816), major-general, hom in 1772, was the 
second son of William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby [q.v.l, by the Hon. 
Louisa Molesworth, fourth daughter of the 
third Viscount Molesworth. John, first vis¬ 
count Ponsonby [q. v.], was hia eldest 
brother. Sir William was second cousin of 
Sir Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.], 
both being great-grandsons of the first Earl 
of Bessborough. After serving for a year and 
a half as ensign and lieutenant in the inde- 

S endent companies of Captain Bulwer and 
aptain Davis, he obtained a company in the 
83rd foot in September 1794, and on 16 Dec. 
of that year became major in the loyal Irish 
fencibles. On 1 March 1798 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the 6th dragoon guards,and obtained 
the command of that regiment on 24 Feb. 
1803, having become lieutenant-colonel in 
the army on 1 Jan. 1800. He became colonel 
on 25 July 1810. Up to this time he had 
seen no foreign service, but in 1811 he went to 
Spain with his regiment, which formed part 
of Le Marchant’s brigade. His was the lead¬ 
ing regiment of that brigade in the affair at 
Llarena on 11 April 1812 [see Ponsonby, Sib 
Fbudebio Cavendish], and he won the com¬ 
mendation of Sir Stapleton Cotton. At Sala¬ 
manca he look part at the head of his regi¬ 
ment in the charge of the brigade which broke 
up the French loft and took two thousand 

S isoners, and after the fall of General Le 
archant in that charge he succeeded to the 
command of the brigade. He was defini¬ 
tively appointed to this command three days 
afterwards, 26 July 1812, and he led the 
brigade at Vittoria, He was promoted major- 
general on 4 June 1813, and on 2 Jan. 1816 
he was made K.O.B. 

In the campaign of 1815 he was given 
command of the Union brigade of heavy 
cavalry (Royals, Scots Greys, and Innisku- 
lings), and led it at Waterloo in the famous 
charge on d’Erlon's shattered corps. Lord 
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Anglesey’s order was that the Royals and 
Inniekiliiugs should charge and the Greys 
should support, but the latter came up into 
front line before the other regiments were 
halfway down the slope. The French columns 
broke up, and two thousand prisoners were 
taken. £sir De Lacy Evans, who was acting 
as extra A.D.C. to Ponsonby, says: ‘ The 
enemy fled as a flock of sheep across the valley, 
quite'at the mercy of the dragoons. In fact 
our men were out of hand. The general of 
the brigade, his stall', and every officer within 
hearing exerted themselves to the utmost to 
re-form the men; but the helplessness of the 
enemy offered too great a temptation to the 
dragoons, and our efforts were abortive.’ 
They mounted the ridge on which the French 
artillery were drawn up, and, meeting two 
batteries which hnd moved forward, sabTed 
the gunners and overturned the guns. The 
household cavalry brigade, which had charged 
at the same time on the right, became to some 
extent intermixed with the Union brigade. 
Napoleon, seeing the situation, sent two regi¬ 
ments of cuirassiers to fall on the front and 
flank of the disordered cavalry, and theywere 
joined by aregiment of Polishlancers. 'Every 
one/ says Evans, ' saw what must happen. 
Those whose horses were best, or least blown, 
got away. Soma attempted to escape back 
to our position by going round the left ol 
the French lancers. Sir William Ponsonby 
was of that number’ ( Waterloo Letters, p. 61). 
He might have escaped if he had been better 
mounted, but the groom with bis chestnut 
charger could not be found at the moment 
of the charge, and he was riding a small bay 
hack which soon stuck fast in the heavy 
ground. Seeing he must be overtaken, he 
was handing over his watch and a miniature 
to his brigade-major to deliver to his family, 
when the Frenchlancers came up and killed 
them both on the spot. He was buried at 
Kensington, in the vault of the Moleaworth 
family,and a national monument was erected 
to him in St. Paul's. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, in his report of the battle, expressed his 
1 grief for the fate of an officer who had 
already rendered very brilliant and important 
services, and was an ornament to his pro¬ 
fession.’ 

Ponsonby married, 20 Jan. 1807, the Hon, 
Georgiana Fitzrov, sixth daughter of the first 
Lord Southampton, and he left one son, Wil¬ 
liam, who succeeded his uncle John Ponsonby 
as third Baron Ponsonby—a title now ex¬ 
tinct—and four daughters. 

[Gent. Hag. 1815; Burke's Extinct Peerages ; 
Records of the 5th Dragoon Guards; Siborne’s 
Waterloo Letters; Statement of Service in Public 
Record Office.] E. M. L. 


PONSONBY, WILLI AH BRAB AZON, 
first Babojt Possomir (1711-1806), born on 
16 Sept. 1741, was the eldest son of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby [q. v.J, speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, by his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, second daughter of 
William, third duke of Devonshire. Georgo 
Ponsonby [q. v.], lord chancellor of Ireland, 
was his brother. He was returned in 1764 to 
the Irish House of Commons for Cork city, 
which he continued to roprosont until tho 
dissolution in. 1776. He represented Bandon 
Bridge from 1776 to 1783. At the general 
election in 1788 he was returned both for 
Newtown and Kilkenny county, but elected 
to sit for Kilkenny, and continued to repre¬ 
sent that county until his elevation to the 
peerage. lie voted agninstFlood’s Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform Bill on 20 Nov. 1783 (Life and 
Tunes of Henry Grattan, iii. 160—L n.), nud 
in July 1784 was appointed joint postmaster- 
general of Ireland and sworn a member of 
the Irish privy council. Having declared 
hi3 opinion that the house ought 1 to invest 
the Prince of Wales as regent with all the 
authority of the crownfullyand unlimitedly* 
(Pari. Registerj or History of the Proceedings 
and Debates in the House of Commons of 
Ireland, ix. 23), he was selected as one of 
the hearers of the address to the prince, 
whichthelord lieutenant refused to transmit, 
ne joined those who opposed the Marquis of 
Buckingham’s policy in signing the round- 
robin agreement of 27 Feb. 1789 (TlAliKiNa- 
TOS, Historic Memoirs of Ireland, 1833, vol. 
ii. opp. p. 377), and was shortly afterwards 
removed from the office of postmaster- 
general. lie was elected an original mem¬ 
ber of the whig club founded in Dublin 
on 26 June 1789, On 4 March 1794 he 
brought forward a parliamentary reform 
bill, which was substantially tlio same ns 
the bill which he had introduced in tho 
previous year, its principal features being 
the extension of the right of voting in tho 
boroughs, and the addition of a third mem¬ 
ber to each of the counties and to the cities 
of Dublin und Cork (Pari. Peg. &c,, xiv. 
62-8). It was warmly supported by Grattan, 
but was rejected by tho house by a majority 
of ninety-eight votes. Ponsonby appears to 
have been recommended by Fitzvvilliam for 
tho post of principal secretary of state in 
1796 (Leoky, History of England, vii. 67). 
In May 1797 he brought forward a series of 
resolutions in favour of reform, but was de¬ 
feated by 117 votes to 30 (ib. vii, 324-8), 
He voted against the union in 1700 and in 
1800 (Baiwinoton, Historic Memoirs of Ire¬ 
land, ii. 374). On 16 March 1801 ho took 
part in the debate on the Irish Martial 
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Law Bill, and warned tlie house that ‘ it 
would be the wisest policy to treat the 
people of Ireland like the people of Eng¬ 
land ’ (Pari. Hist. xxxv. 1037-8). He was 
created Baron Ponsonby of Imokilly in the 
county of Cork on 18 March 1800. He took 
his seat in the House of Lords on do April 
( Journals of the House of Lords, xlv. 574), 
but never took any part in the debates. He 
died in Seymour Street, Hyde Park, London, 
on 5 Nov. 1806. 

Ponsonby was a staunch whig and a steady 
adherent of Charles Janies Fox. He is said 
to have kept ‘ the best hunting establishment 
in Ireland,’ at Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, 
where he lived 1 in the most hospitable and 
princely style ’ (Gent. Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 
1084). He married, inDecember 17(59, Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Richard, third viscount 
Molosworth, by whom he had five sons—viz.: 

(1) John Ponsonby, viscount Ponsonby [q. v.]; 

(2) SirWilliam Ponsonby [q.v.]; (8) Richard 
Ponsonby [see under Ponsonby, Johit, Vis¬ 
count Ponsonby] ; (4) George Ponsonby of 
Woolbedmg, near Midhurst, Sussex, some¬ 
time a lord of the treasury, who died on 6 June 
1868; and (6) Frederick, who died unmarried 
in 1849—and one daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
who married, on 17 Nov. 1794, Charles Grey 
(afterwards second Earl Grey), and died on 
26 Nov. 1861, aged 86. Lady Ponsonby mar¬ 
ried, secondly, on 21 July 1823, William, 
fourth earl Fitzwilliam, and died on 1 Sept. 
1824. 

[Authorities cited in text ; Hardy’s Memoirs 
of the Earl of Charlemont, 1812, ii. 188, 214-15; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 1789, ii. 279 ; 
Collins's Peerage, 1812, ix. 343-4; Foster's 
Peerage, 1888, pp. 77-8 ; Burke’s Extinct Peer¬ 
age, 1883, p. 617; Gent. Mug. 1794 pt. ii. 
p. 1054, 1806 pt. ii. pp. 1248-9, 1823 pt. ii. 
p. 368, 1863 pt. ii. pp. 630-1,1862 pt. i. p. 106 ; 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, pt, ii.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890, 
p. 664.] G. F. R. B. 

PONT, KYLPONT, or KYNPONT, 
ROBERT (1624-1606), Scottish reformer, 
bom in 1624 at or near Culross, Perthshire 
(Buchanan, Be Scriptoribus Scotis Illustri- 
bus ), wob the son of 3 ohn Pont of Shyresmill 
and Catherine Murray, said to be a daughter 
of Murray of Tullibardine (Blackadder’s ma¬ 
nuscript memoirs in Advocates' Library, 
Edinburgh, quoted in App. A to Wodkow’s 
Collections upon the Lives of the Reformers'). 
The statement of Dr. Andrew Crichton (note 
in Life of the JRev. John Blackaider) that the 
father was a Venetian, who, having been 
banished for his adherence to the protestant 
faith, arrived in Scotland in the train of Mary 
of Guise, is essentially improbable, as well as 


inconsistent with well-known facts; and the 
evidence for the statement has not been ad¬ 
duced. The son received his early education 
in the school of Oulross, and in 1643 was in¬ 
corporated in the college of St. Leonards in 
the university of St, Andrews. On com¬ 
pleting the course of philosophy there he is 
supposed to have studied law at one of the 
universities on the continent. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is definitely known of his career until 
1669, when he was settled in St. Andrews, 
and acted as an elder of the kirk session 
there. As a commissioner from St. Andrews 
he was present at a meeting of the first gene¬ 
ral assembly of the reformers at Edinburgh 
on 20 Deo. 1560 (Caedurwood, Hist, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, ii. 44), and lie was one of 
twenty within the hounds of St. Andrews 
declared by this assembly to be qualified for 
ministry and teaching (ib. p. 46). The esti¬ 
mation in which he was held was evidenced 
by his being chosen one of a committee to 
‘ sight’ or revise the ‘Book of Discipline,' 
printed in 1661 (ib. p. 91). At a meeting of 
the general assembly in July 1603 Pont was 
appointed to minister the word and sacra¬ 
ments at Dunblane, and in December of the 
same year he was appointed minister of Dun- 
lceld. He was also the same year nominated, 
along with Alexander Gordon (1510 P-1676) 
[q. v.], bishop of Galloway, for the suporin- 
teudentship of Galloway; but the election 
was not proceeded with (Knox, ii. 876 ; 
CAiDBHWOOB, ii. 207). On 26 June 1663 he 
was appointed commissioner of Moray, In¬ 
verness, and Banff. After visiting these dis¬ 
tricts he confessed his inability, on account 
of his ignorance of Gaelic, properly to dis¬ 
charge ms duties, and desired another to be 
appointed; but, on the understanding that 
he was not to be burdened * with larks speak¬ 
ing the Irish tongue,’ he accepted a renewal 
of the commission (ib. ii. 244-6). To the 
‘Forme of Prayers,’ See., authorised by the 
general assembly in 1564, and printed in 
1666, Pont contributed metrical versions of 
six of tbe Psalms; and at a meeting of the 
general assembly in December 1566 his 
‘ Translation and Explanation of the Helve¬ 
tian Confession’ was ordered to be printed 
(ib. ii. 332; Book of the Universal Kirk, i. 90). 
On 18 Jan. 1667 he was presented to thepnr- 
sonage and vicarage of Bimie,Banffshire. By 
the assembly which met in December 1667 he 
was commissioned to execute sentence of ex¬ 
communication against Adam Bothwell, bi¬ 
shop of Orkney, for performing the marriage 
ceremony between the Earl of Bothwell and 
Queen Mary; by that which met in July 1668 
he was appointed one of a committee to revise 
the‘ Treatise of Excommunication ’ originally 
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p ,m J ly ICiio.v (Caldeiiwood, ii. 424); 
mij b) tliit of 1509 he was named one of a 
committee to proceed against the Eavl of 
jluntly lor his adherence to popery. By the 
latter nl‘ these assemblies a petition was pre¬ 
sented to the regent and council that Pont 
might ha appointed where his labours might 
• )i • more fruitful than they can be at present 
in Moray 1 ( ih. ii. 485); and in July 1570 he 
also era-red the assembly to he disburdened 
of his commission, hut was requested to con¬ 
tinue until the nest assembly. At the as- 
rernhly of July 1570 he acted as moderator. 
Un 27 June 1571 he was appointed provost 
of Trinity College, near Edinburgh. He at¬ 
tended the convention which met at Leith 
in January 1571-2, and by this convention 
he wa- permitted to accept the office of lord 
of st --ion bestowed on him bv the regent 
Mar on account of his great knowledge of 
the laws. The license was, however, 
granted only on condition that he left ‘ not 
the office of the ministry,’ and it was more¬ 
over d dared that the license was not to be 
renal Jed as a precedent ( ib. iii. 1G9; Book 
of the Universal Kirk, p. 64). When, there¬ 
fore, in March 1572-3 the regent Morton 
roposed that several other ministers should 
e appointed lords of session, the assembly 
prohibited any minister from accepting such 
an office, Pont alone being escepted from the 
inhibition (ib. p. 50). Pont was, along with 
John Wynram, commissioned by Knox to 
communicate his last wishes to the general 
assembly which mot at Perth in 1672 (Knox,, 
Worki, vi. 020J. 

In 1673 Pont received a pension out of the 
thirds of the diocese of Moray. At the as¬ 
sembly which met in August of this year he 
was ‘delated for non-residence in Moray, for 
not vi-iting kirks for two years—except In¬ 
verness, Elgin, and Forres—and for not as¬ 
signin'? manses and glebes according to act 
of parliamentand at the assembly held in 
March 1574 lie demitted his office 1 in re¬ 
spect that George Douglas, bishop of Moray, 
was admitted to the bishopric ’ (Calueh- 
wood, iii. S04). The same year he was trans¬ 
lated to the second charge of St. Outhhert’s 
(or the West Church), Edinburgh; and in 
1578 to the first charge of the same parish. 
He was chosen moderator of the general as¬ 
sembly which mot in August 1575 ; and from 
this tune he occupied a position of great 
rnminence in the assembly’s deliberations, 

_ is name appearing as a member of nearly all 
its principal committees and commissions. 

Pont was one of those who, after the fall 
of Morton in 1678, accompanied the English 
ambassador to Stirling to arrange an agree¬ 
ment between the faction of Morton and the 


faction of At boll and Argyll; and he was 
also one of those who, nominally at. the re¬ 
quest of the king, ‘convened’ in the ensile of 
Stirling, on 22 Dec. 1578, for the prepara¬ 
tion of articles of n 'Book of Polic 3 r ,’ after¬ 
wards known as the 1 Second Book of J lisci- 
pline.’ He again acted as moderator at the 
assembly of 1581. After October of tho same 
year ho, on invitation, became minister at 
St. Andrews; but for want of an adequate 
stipend he waB in 1583 relieved of this charge, 
ana returned to that of St. Cutlibert’s, Edin¬ 
burgh. He took a prominent part in the pro¬ 
ceedings in 1582 against Robert Montgomerie 
(d. 1609) [q. v.] in regard to his appointment 
to the bishopric of Glasgow, and at a meet¬ 
ing of the privy council on 12 April he pro¬ 
tested in the name of the presbyteries of 
Edinburgh, Stilling, and Dalkeith that, ‘ the 
cause being ecclesiastical,’ it ‘properly ap¬ 
pertained to the judgement and jurisdiction 
of tho kirk’ (Bey. P. O. Scotl. iii. 477; UaIj- 
beuwood, iii. 596-8). In 1583 ho was ap¬ 
pointed one of a commission for collecting 
the acts of the assembly (ib. p. 712); and the 
same year was diraetod, along witli David 
Lindsay and John Davidson, to admonish 
the kingto beware of innovations in religion 
(ib. p. 717). At the general assembly held 
at Edinburgh in October of the sumo year ho 
again acted as moderator. When the nets 
of parliament regarding the jurisdiction of 
the kirk were proclaimed at tlio market cross 
of Edinburgh on. 26 May 1584, Pont, along 
with Walter Balcanqual, appeared ‘at tlio 
appointment of their brethren,’ and ‘ t ook p ub- 
lic documents in the name of tho kirlt of 
Scotland that they protested ngainst them ’ 
(ib. iv. 65). For this lie was on tho 27tli 
deprived of liis seat on the houcli, and imme¬ 
diately thereafter he tookrofuge in England- 
On 7 Nov. he was summoned by tlio privy 
council to appear bofore it on l 7 Doc., and 
give reasons for not subscribing tho ‘ obliga¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical conformity’ (Boy. P. C. 
Scotl. iii, 708). Shortly before this ho had 
returned to Scotland, and had been put in 
ward, but not long afterwards he received his 
liberty. He penned the ‘ Animadversions of 
Offences conceaved upon the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment made in the Yearo 1584 in the Moneth 
of May, presented by the Commissioners of 
tho Kirk to the King’s Majesty at tho Parlia¬ 
ment of Linlithgow in December 1585.’ In 
May 1686 he again nctod as moderator of tlio 
general assembly. In 1687 he was appointed 
by the king to the bishopric of Caithness; 
but, on his referring the matter to tho gene¬ 
ral assembly, it refused to ratify the ap¬ 
pointment, on the ground that the office was 
‘ not agreeable to the word of God.’ The 
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same year he was appointed bytlio assembly 
one oi' ft committee for collecting the various 
acts of parliament against papists, with a 
view to their confirmation on the king's 
coming of age (Oaldlkwood, iv. 027); and 
in 1568 he was appointed ono of a committee 
to confer t\ ith six of the king’s council regard¬ 
ing the best methods of suppressing pi ipacy 
and extending the influence of the kirk (Vi. 
p. 0"2); and also one of a commission to visit 
the northern parts, from Dee to the dioce so of 
Caithness inclusive, with a view to the insti¬ 
tution of proceedings against the papists, the 
planting of lcivks with qualified ministers, and 
the deposition of all ministers who were un- 
ualified, whether in life or doctrine (ib. pp. 
71-2). On 15 Oct. 1689 he was appointed by 
the king one of a commission to try beneficed 
persons (ib. v. 64). He was one of thoso sent 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh to hold a 
conference with the king at the Tolbooth on 
8 June 1591 regarding the king's objections 
to 'particular reproofs in the pulpitand 
replied to the king's claim of sovereign judg¬ 
ment in all things by affirming that there 
was a judgment above his—namely, ‘God’s— 
putin the hand of the ministry ’ (ib. pp. ISO- 
131). On 8 Dee. he was deputed, along with 
other two ministers, to go to Holvrood Palace 
‘ to visit the king’s house,’ when after various 
communications they urged the king ‘ to have 
the Scriptures read at dinner and supper' 
(ib.y. 139). At the meeting of the assembly 
at Edinburgh on 21 Hay 1592 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of ft committee for putting con¬ 
tain articles in reference to popery and the 
authority of the kirk ‘ in good form ’ (ib. p. 
156). "When the Act of Abolition granting 
pardon to the Earls of Hnntly, Angus, Erroll, 
and other papists on certain conditions was 
on 26 Nov. 1698 intimated by the Icing to 
the ministers of Edinburgh, Pont proposed 
that it should he disannulled rather than re¬ 
vised (ib. 289). He again nctod as mode¬ 
rator of the assembly which met in March 
1596. On 10 May 1597 he was appointed 
one of a commission to converse with the 
king ‘in all matters concerning the weal of 
the kirk’ (ib. p. 645) j and ho was also a 
member of the renewed commission in tha 
following year (ib. p. 692), At the general 
assembly which met in March 1597-8 he was 
one of the chief supporters of the proposal 
of the king that the ministry, as the third 
estate of tne realm, should have a vote in 
parliament (ib. pp. 697-700). By the as¬ 
sembly which met at Burntisland on 12 May 
1601 he was appointed to revise the trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms in metro. On 15 Nov. 
of the following year he was ‘relieved of the 
burden of ordinary teaching,’ He died on 


8 May 1006, in hit eighly-seeond y<.» r , and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. L'uth- 
hert's, Edinburgh. He had had a tombstone 
prepared for himself, but this was removed 
and another set up by his widow. There¬ 
upon the session of St. Outhbevt’s, on 14 May 
1007, ordained that the stone she had set up 
‘he presentlie taen down.’ Against this 
decision she appealed to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and from it to the ptivy council, 
which on t Juno ordained ‘ the pursners to 
permit the stone made by her to remain, in¬ 
stead of that made by her husband’ (Jf leg. 
P. 0. Scotl. vii. 881). 

Pont was throe times married. By his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Musterton 
of Grange, he had two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters: Timothy [q. v.]; Zachnry, minister of 
Bower in Caithness, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Knox; Catherine; and 
Helen, married to Adam Blackaddcr of 
Blah-hall, grandfather of Itev. John Black- 
adder [q. v.j By his second wife, Sarah Den- 
holme, he had a daughter Beatrix, married to 
Charles Lumsden, minister of Duddingston. 
By his third wife, Margaret Smith, he had 
three sons : James, llobert, and Jonathan. 

"Wodrow states that Pont ‘ had a discovery 
of Queon Elizabeth’s death that snme day 
she died.’ He came to the king late at 
night, and after, with difficulty, obtaining 
access to him, Baluted him ‘ King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland.’ Tho king 
said 1 1 still told you you would go distracted 
with your learning, and now I see you are 
so.’ ‘No, no,’ said Pont, ‘I am not dis¬ 
tempered. The thing is certain; she is dead, I 
assure you ’ (Analecta, ii. 341-2). The ‘ dis¬ 
covery ' was attributed either to a revelation 
or to liis knowledge of the science of the 
stars. 

Besides several of the metrical Psalms, 
1665, his translation of the Helvetic Con¬ 
fession, 1666, his contributions to the ‘ Se¬ 
cond Book of Discipline,’ his calendar awl 
preface to Bassnndyne’s edition of the ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Bible,’ 1579, his recommendatory verses 
to ‘Archbishop Adamson’sCatecliism,']581, 
and to the ‘Schediasmata’ of Sir Hadrian 
Itamman, 1690, and his lines on llobert 
Bollock (Sibbaldi Elnniu, p 66, in the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh), Pont was the 
author of: 1. ‘Parvulus Cafechismus quo 
examinari possunt juniores qui ad sacram 
ccenam admittuntur,’ St. Andrews, 1673. 
2. ‘Three Sermons against Sacrilege,’ 1599 
(against the spoiling of the patrimony of the 
kirk and undertaken at the request of the 
assembly in 1691). 3. ‘ A NeweTreatise on 
the Bight Beckoning of Yeares and Ages 
of the World, and Mens Liues, and of the 
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Estate of the last decaying age thereof, this 
1600 year of Christ (erroneously called a 
Yeare of Iubilee), which is from the Creation 
the 6548 yeare; containing sundrie singu¬ 
larities worthie of observation, concerning 
courses of times and revolutions of the 
Heaven, and reformation of Kalendars and 
Prognostications, with a Discourse of Pro¬ 
phecies and Signs, preceding the last daye, 
which by manie arguments appeareth now 
to approach,’ Edinburgh, 1599. A. more 
ample version in Latin under the title ' De 
Sabhaticorum annorum Periodis Chrono- 
logia,’ London, 1019; 2nd ed. 1623. 4. ‘ De 
Unione Britannia, seu de Regnorum Anglite 
et Seoti® omniumque adjacentuminsularum 
in unam monarchiam consolidations, deque 
multiplici ejus unionis utilitate, dialogus,’ 
Edinburgh, 1604. David Buchanan (De 
Script. Scot. HI.) mentions also his ‘Aureum 
Seculum,’ his ‘ Translation of Pindar’s 
Olympic Odes,’ his ‘Dissertation on the 
Creek Lyric Metres,’ his ‘ Lexicon of Three 
Languages,'and his 'Collection of Homilies; ’ 
but none of these manuscripts are now 
known to be extant. 

[Histories by Keith, Calderwood, and Spotis- 
ffood; Knox’s Works; Wodrow’s Miscellany, 
vol. i.; Wodrow’s Analecta ; Robert Baillio’s 
Letters and Journal (Bannatyne Club); Diary of 
James Melville (Wodrow Soc.); Branton and 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice; Hew 
Scott’s Fasti Ecoles. Scot. i. 118-19, ii. 388, 715, 
786, iii. 150.] T. F. H, 

PONT, TIMOTHY (1660 P-1814 ?), topo¬ 
grapher, elder son of Robert Pont [q, v.], 
Scottish reformer, by hia first wife, Cathe¬ 
rine, daughter of Maaterton of Grange, was 
bom about 1660. He matriculated as student 
of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in 
1679-80, and obtained the degree of M.A. 
in 1688-4. In 1601 be was appointed mini¬ 
ster ofDunnet, Caithneas-sbire, and was con¬ 
tinued 7 Dec. 1610; but be resigned some 
time before 1614, when the name of "William 
Smith appears as minister of the parish. On 
25 July 1609 Pont was enrolled for a share 
of two thousand acres in connection with the 
scheme for the plantation of Ulster, the price 
being 4007. (i? eg. P. C. Scotl. viii. 830). 

Pont was an accomplished mathematician, 
and the first projector of a Scottish atlas. In 
connection with the project he made a com¬ 
plete survey of all. the counties and islands 
of the kingdom, visiting even the most remote 
and savage districts, and making drawings 
on the spot. . He died before 1626, probably 
in 1614, having almost completed his task. 
The originals othis maps, which arepreserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, are 
characterised by great neatness and accuracy. 


King James gave instructions that they 
should be purchased from his heirs and pre- 
1 pared for publication, but on account of 
| the disorders of the time they were nearly for- 
‘ gotten, when Sir John Scot of Scofstarvet pre¬ 
vailed on Robert Gordon (1680-1661) [q. v.] 
of Straloeh to undertake their revision with 
a view to publication. The task of revision 
was completed by&ordon’s son, James Gordon 
[q. v.], parson of Rothiemay, and they were 
published in Blaeu’s ‘ Atlas,’ vol. v. Amster¬ 
dam, 1664 (reissued in 1662 in vol. vi). The 
‘TopographicalAccountof the District of Cun- 
ninghame, Ayrshire, compiled about the Year 
1600 by Mr. Timothy Pont,’ was published 
in 1860; and was reproduced under tho title 
‘ Ounninghame topograpliizod, by Timothy 
Pont, A.M., 1604-1008; with Continuations 
and Illustrative Notices by the late James 
Dobie of Crummock, F.S. A. Scot., edited by 
his son, John Shedden Dobie,’ Glasgow, 1876. 

[Chalmers’s Caledonia; Prefaces to the edi¬ 
tions of his Ounningbamo; Scott’s Fasti Eceles. 
Scot. iii. 360.] T. F. H. 

PONTACK,-(1638 P-1720P), tavern- 

keeper, was the son of Arnnud de Pontao, pre¬ 
sident of the parliament of Bordeaux from 
1663 to 1673, who died in 1681. Another 
Arnaud 3 b Pontac had been bishop of Bazas 
at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
several members of the family held tho office 
of ‘greffier en chef du parlemenfc,’ and other 
posts in France (L’Annib O’Rhilt.v, 1listoire 
complete de Bordeaux, 1868, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 126, 
vol. iii. p. 42, vol. iv. pp. 274,660). After the 
destruction of the White Bear tavern at tho 
great fire of London, Pontack, whoso Chris¬ 
tian name is unknown, opened a now tavern 
in Abcliuroh Lane, Lombard Street, and, 
taking his father's portrait as tho sign, called 
itthePontack’sHeod. Hisfather was owner, 
as Evelyn tells us, of the excellent vineyards 
of Pontaq and Obrion [Haut Brion P], and 
the choice Bordeaux wines which Pontack 
was able to supply largely contributed to the 
success of his house, which sooms to havo 
occupied part of the site (16 and 17 Lombard 
Street) where Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock, & 
Co.’s bank now stands (Journal of tho In¬ 
stitute of Bankers, May 1880, vii. 822, ‘ Some 
Account of Lombard Street,’ by P. G. H, 
Price). The sito cannot have beon the same 
as that of Lloyd's coffee-house, for Pontack’s 
and Lloyd’s flourished at the same period. 

Pontack’s became the most fashionable 
eating-house in London, and there the Royal 
Society Club dined annually until 1740. On 
13 July 1683 Evelyn wroto in his ‘Diary: ’ 
‘I had this day much discourse with Mlon- 
sieur Pontaq, son to the famous and wise 
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prime president of Bordeaux, ... I think I 
may truly say of him, what was not so truly 
said of St. Paul, that much learning had 
made him mad. lie had studied well in phi¬ 
losophy, hut chiefly the rabbines, and was 
exceedingly addicted to cabalistical fancies, 
an eternal bablador [babbler], and half dis¬ 
tracted by reading abundance of the extra¬ 
vagant Eastern Jews. He spake all lan¬ 
guages, was very rich, had a handsome per¬ 
son, and was well bred, about 40 years of age.’ 
These accomplishments are not usually ex¬ 
pected of a successful eating-house proprietor. 
Ten years later (30 Nor. 1693) Evelyn, speak- 
ingof the Royal Society, says: ‘ We all dined 
at Pontac’s as usual;’ and m 1099 he 'there 
met at dinner Bentley, Sir ChristopherWren, 
and others.’ The eating-house and the wine 
named Pontack are mentioned in Montagu 
and Prior's ‘ The Hind and Panther trans- 
vevs’d ’ (1087), andin Southerner * The Wives’ 
Excuse’ (1692). In 1697 Misson (Travels, 
p. 146) said: 'Those who would dine at one or 
two guineas per head are handsomely accom¬ 
modated at our famous Pontack’s; rarely and 
difficultly elsewhere.’ On 17 Aug. 1896 Nar¬ 
cissus Luttrell records (Brief Relation qf 
State Affairs, iii. 618) that. Pontack, ‘ who 
keeps the great eating-house in Abehurch 
Lane,’ had been examined before the lord 
mayor for spreading a report that the king 
was missing, and had given bail. 

Tom Brown speaks of ‘ a guinea's worth 
of entertainment at Pontack’s,’ and the' mo¬ 
dish kickshaws’ to he found there are men¬ 
tioned in the prologue to Mrs. Centlivre'B 
‘Love's Contrivance.’ In the same year 
(1708) Steele (Lying Lover , i. 1) makes 
Latins say, ‘I defy Pontack to have prepared 
a better [supper] o’ the sudden.' In ‘ Reflec¬ 
tions ... on the Vice and Follies of the Age,’ 
part iii. (1707), there is a description of a 
knightedfopdining atPontack’s, atdisastrous 
expense,on French ragouts and unwholesome 
wine. Onl6 Aug. 1711 Swift wrote:‘Iwas 
this day in the city, and dined at Pontack’s, 
. , . Pontack told us, although his wine was 
so good, he sold it cheaper than others—he 
took but seven shillings a flask. Aro not these 
pretty rates?’ On 25 Jan. 1713 ‘ the whole 
club of whig lords ’ dined at Pontaclc's, and 
Swift was entertained there by Colonel Cle- 
land on 30 March of that year. The house 
is mentioned in ‘ Mist's Journal’ for 1 April 
1721, where it is hinted that, through the 
losses arising from the ‘ South Sea Bubble,’ 
the brokers at the Royal Exchange went to 
a chop-house instead of to Pontack’s, and tkat 
the Jews and directors no longer boiled West¬ 
phalia hams in champagne and burgundy. In 
1722 Macky (Journey through England,*. 176) 


spoke of Pontack’s,' from whose name t liebest 
French clarets are called so, and where you 
may bespeak a dinner from four or five shil¬ 
lings a head to a guinea, or what sum you 
please.’ Pontack’s guinea ordinary, according 
to the 1 Metamorphosis of the Town ’ (1780), in¬ 
cluded ‘ a ragout of fatted snails ’ and' chickens 
not two hours from the shell.’ 

It is not known when Pontack died, hut 
in 1785 the house was kept by a Mrs. Susan¬ 
nah Austin, who married William Pepys, a 
hanker in Lombard Streot. Pontack’s head 
is seen in some copies of plate iii. of nogarth’a 
‘Rake’s Progress’ (NlCHols, Biographical 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1785, p. 214). 

[Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present; Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, i. 186-7; Burn’s Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of London Traders, Tavern, and Coffee¬ 
house Tokens, p. 13 ; Timbs’s Club Life in Lon¬ 
don, i. 68, ii. 130-1; Larwood and Rotten's 
History of Signboards, 1867, pp. 93, 04; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 376, 7th ser. ii. 296; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. ii. p. 364; 
Tatler, No. 131.] G. A. A. 

PONT L’EVEQUE, ROGER of (d. 
1181). [Sea ItoGEK.] 

PONTON, MUNGO (1802-1880), pho¬ 
tographic inventor, only son of John Ponton, 
farmer, was born at Balgreen, near Edin¬ 
burgh, on 28 Nov. 1802. He was admitted 
writer to the signet on 8 Deo. 1825, and 
was a founder and subsequently secretary of 
the National Bonk of Scotland. 

Ill-health caused him to relinquish his pro¬ 
fessional career, and he devoted his attention 
to science. On 29 May 1839 he communi¬ 
cated to the Society of Arts for Scotland 
‘a cheap and simple method of preparing 
paper for photographic drawing in which the 
use of any salt of silver is dispensed with ’ 
(Edin. New Phil. Journal, xxvii. 169). In this 
paper he announced the important discovery 
that the action of sunlight renders bichro¬ 
mate of potassium insoluble, a discovery 
which has had more to do with the produc¬ 
tion of permanent photographs than any 
other. It forms the oasis of nearly all the 
photo-mechanicolprocesses now in use. The 
developments of Ponton’s method are stated 
in ‘ Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition 
of 1802,’ class 14, p. 5. In 1849 he com¬ 
municated to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo¬ 
sophical Journal,’ xxxix. 270, an account of 
a method of registering the hourly varia¬ 
tions of the thermometer by means of photo¬ 
graphy. A list of his papers, which mainly re¬ 
late to op tieal subjects, is in the' Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ He became 
fellow of the Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh 
in 1834. He died at Clifton on 8 Aug. 1880. 
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r Vutlioritifs cited, and Photographic News, 
’(1 Aim 1880, pp. 402-3 ; Proceedings of the 
Tlrr if Society of Edinlurph, xi. 100; List of 
Menil era of the Society of Wi iters to the Signet, 
n. 168] E.B. P. 

POOLE, ARTHUR WILLIAM <1852- 
1885), missionary bishop, the son of Thomas 
Francis and Jane Toole, was born at Slirews- 
1 ury on (5 Aug. 1852, and educated at 
Shrewsbnrv school. At the age of seventeen 
he proceeded toWorccster College, Oxford, at 
Micliaelmas 18C9, and took a third class in 
classical moderations in 1871, and a third 
class in the final classical school in 1873. He 
eraduatid B.A. in 1873, M.A. in 18/G, and 
D.D. in 1833. On leaving Oxford Poole be¬ 
came a tutor. Afterwards he thought of 
medicine as a profession; but in 1876, 
having abandoned a leaning towards the Ply¬ 
mouth brethren, he was ordained deacon, 
nnd licensed to the curacy of St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford Early in boyhood Poole had wished 
t j be a miteionary, and the old desire was 
renewed in March 1876 by an appeal for 
men to aid in educational work at Masuli- 
afam. After some hesitation, Toole offered , 
unself to the Church Missionary Society on 
20 June 1876. He was accepted, and sailed 
for India in October 1S77. At Masulipatam, 
Poole threw himself into the work of the 
Noble High School, fostered the growth of 
Christian'literature in the vernacular, and 
made many friends among the educated 
natives. Early in 1879 signs of consumption 
showed themselves in Poole, and, after twice 
cisiting the Neilgherry hills, he was in¬ 
valided home in June 1880. There was 
little prospect of his being able to return to 
India, and he resigned in October 1882. At 1 
the anniversary meeting of the Church Mis- 1 
sionary Society in May 1883 a speech by 
Poole attracted the attention of tne arch- 
hishopofCanterhury,whoofferedhim the mis¬ 
sionary bishopric in Japan which it had just 
been re'olved to establish. After much hesi¬ 
tation and reassuring reports from the medi¬ 
cal board, Poole accepted the offer, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth on St. Luke’s day 
1883. ne was warmly received in Japan, 
and at once began to visit the chief mis- 
sionaiy stations in his diocese. But, his 
health failing, he spent the winter of 1884- 
1885 in California. He did not recover, but 
returned to England, and died at Shrews¬ 
bury on 14 July 1885. Poole married, in 
1877, Sarah Ann Pearson, who survived lum, 
and by her he had issue. 

[Record, 17 July 1885; Church Missionary 
Intt lligencer, November 1885; private informa¬ 
tion-] A. R. B. 


POOLE, GEORGE AYLIFFE (1809- 
1883), divine and author, was born in 1809, 
and educated at Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar of Emmanuel College, lie graduated 
B.A. in 1831, and proceeded M.A. in 1838 
(Lttaud, Grad. Can tabr. p. 415). lie took holy 
orders in 1832, and was curate successively of 
Twickenham, of St. John the Evangelist, 
Edinburgh, and of Sb, Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 
On 16 March 1839 he was appointed perpot uni 
I curate of St. James’s, Leecis (Eosmn, Index 
Heel. p. 142). In 1843 he was presented t o the 
vicarage of Welford, Northamptonshire,which 
he held until, in 1870, he was presented by t lie 
bishop of Peterborough to the rectory of YVin- 
wick, noar Rugby, in the same county. 1 To 
j acted for a few years as rural donn of tlio dis¬ 
trict. ne died at Win wick 25 Sept. 1883, 
having married a daughter of Jonathan Wilks 
of St. Ann’s, Burley. 

He was a strong high churchman; but the 
work of his life was to promote the revival of 
Gothic architecture, and,next to John Ilenry 
Parker and M. II. Bloxam, he was tlm most 
prominent among the literary advocates of 
this movement. He was, besides, a prolifio 
writer on other subjects. His works, exclud¬ 
ing various sermons and tracts, wero: 1. ‘ The 
Exile’s Return; or a Cat’s Jnnrney from Glas¬ 
gow to Edinburgh,’ a tnle for children, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1837,12mo. 2. ‘ The Testimony of St, 
Cyprian against Romo,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 

3. ‘ The Anglo-Catholic Use of Two Lights 
upon the Altar, for the signification that 
Christ is the very true Light of the Wqrlcl, 
stated and defended,’ London, 1810, 8vo. 

4. ‘ The Life and Times of St. Cyprian,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1840, 8vo. 6. ‘On the present Statu 
of Parties in the Church of England, with 
especial reference to the alleged tendencies 
of the Oxford School to the Doctrines and 
Communion of Rome,’ London, 1811, 8vo. 

6. ‘The Appropriate Ohavactor of Church 
Architecture,’ Leeds, 1842, 8vo; reissnod in 
1845 as‘Churches: their Structure, Arrange¬ 
ment, and Decoration,’ London, 1‘Jmo. 

7. ‘ Churches of Yorkshire,’ described nnd 
edited (with others) ; 1842, 8vo. 8. * A His¬ 
tory of the Church m America ’ (part of vol. 
ii. of ‘ The Christian’s Miscellany ’), Leeds, 
1842, 8vo. 9. ‘A History of England, from 
the First Invasion by the Romans to tho 
Accession of Queen Victoria,’ London, 1814- 
1845, 2 yoIb. 12mo. 10. ‘ The Ohurehos of 
Scarborough, Filey, and the Neighbourhood,’ 
London, 1848, lOmo (in collaboration with 
J. W. Hngall). 11. ‘ A History of Ecclesias¬ 
tical Architecture in England,’ London, 1848, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Sir Raoul tie Broc and his Son 
Tristram,’ a tale of the twelfth century, 
London, 1819, lfimo. 13. ‘ An bistorie/il 
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and descriptive Guide to York Cathedral ’ 
(•with Hugall), York, 1850,8vo. 14. ‘ Archi¬ 
tectural, historical, and picturesque Illus¬ 
trations of the Chapel of St. Augustine, 
Skirlaugh, Yorkshire’ (edited by Poole), Hull, 
1856, 8vo. 16. ‘ Diocesan History of Peter¬ 
borough,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 

[Times, 28 Sept. 1883; Guardian, 3 Oct. 
1883; Brit.Mus. Cat.; Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, January 1834; Poole’s Works,] 

E, G. H. 

POOLE, JACOB (1774-1827),antiquary, 
sonof Joseph Poole and his wife Sarah, daugh¬ 
ter of Jaoob Martin of Aghfad, oo. "Wex¬ 
ford, was horn at Growtown, co. Wexford, 
11 Feb. 1774. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends, and he was seventh 
in descent from Thomas and Catherine Poole 
of Dortrope, Northamptonshire. Their son, 
Richard Poole, came to Ireland with the 
parliamentary army in 1649, turned quaker, 
was imprisoned for his religion at Wex¬ 
ford and Waterford, and died in Wexford 
gaol, to which ho was committed for refusing 
to pay tithe in 1G66. Jacob succeeded to 
the family estate of Growtown, in the parish 
of Taghmon, in 1800, and farmed his own 
land. He studied the customs and language 
of the baronies of Bargy and Forth, on the 
edge of the former of which his estate lay. 
The inhabitants used to speak an old English 
dialect, dating from the earliest invasion of 
the country, and he collected the words and 
phrases of this expiring language from his 
tenants and labourers. This collection was 
edited by the Rev. William Barnes from 
the original manuscript, and published in 
1807 as ‘ A Glossary, with some pieces of 
verse, of the old Dialect of the English Colony 
in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy.' The 
glossary contamBaboutfifteenbundredwords, 
noted with great fidelity. The dialeotis now 
extinct, and this glossary, with a few words 
in Holinshed and somo fragments of verse, 
is its sole authentic memorial. Poole com¬ 
pleted the glossary and a further vocabulary 
or gazetteer of the local proper names in the 
last five years of his life. He died 20 Nov. 
1827, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
Society of Friends at Forest, co. Wexford. 
He married, 13 May 1813, Mary, daughter of 
Thomas and Deborah Sparrow of Holms- 
town, co. Wexford, and had three sons and 
three daughters. A poem in memory of Poole, 
called ‘ The Mountain of Forth,’ by Richard 
Davis Webb, who had known and admired 
him, was published in 1867, and it was owing 
to Mr. "Webb’s exertions that the glossary 
was published. 

[Barnes’s edit, of a glossary of the old Dia¬ 
lect, London, 1887; Mnry Leadbeuter'B Biogra- 
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phieal Notices of Members of the Soc. of Friends 
who were resident in Boland, London, 1823; in¬ 
formation from his grandson, Benjamin Pooloof 
Bnllybeg, co. Wexford.] N. H. 

POOLE, JOHN (1780 P-1872), dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer, was horn in 1780, 
or, according to some accounts, in 1787. 
His dedications to his printed works prove 
him to have held some social position, and 
his success as a dramatist was pronounced 
in early life. On 17 June 1813, for the bene¬ 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Liston, he produced at 
Drury Lane 1 Hamlet Travestie,' m two acts, 
in which Mathews was the original Hamlet, 
Mrs. Liston Gertrude, and Liston Ophelia. 
This, written originally in three acts, was 
printed in 1810, and frequently reprinted. 
‘Intrigue,’ described as an interlude, followed 
at the some house on 26 March 1814, and was 
succeeded by ‘ Who’s Who, or the Double 
Imposture,’ on 16 Nov. 1816, a work earlier in 
date of composition. To Drury Lane he gave 
‘Simpson & Oo.,’ a comedy, on 4 Jan. 1823; 
‘Deaf os a Post,’ a farce, on 16 Feb. 1823; 

I The Wealthy Widow, or They’re both to 
blame,’ a comedy, on 29 Oct. 1827; ‘My 
Wife I What Wife ? ’ a farce, on 2 April 
1829; ‘Past and Present,’ a farce, and 
‘Turning the Tables,’ a force. To Covent 
Garden, ‘ A Short Reign and a Merry one,’ 
a comedy in two acts, from the French, 
on 19 Nov. 1819; ‘Two. Pages of Frede¬ 
rick the Great,’ a comedy in two acts, from 
the French, on 1 Dec. 1821; ‘ The Scope- 
Goat,’ a one-act adaptation of ‘Le Prfi- 
eepteur dans l’embarras,’ on 26 Nov. 1826 ; 

‘ Wife’s Stratagem,’ an adaptation of Shir¬ 
ley’s ‘Gamester,’ on 13 March 1827; and 
‘ More Frightened than Hurt.’ And to the 
Haymarket, ‘Match Making,’ a farce, on 
26 Aug. 1821; ‘ Married and Single,’ a 
comedy from the French, on 16 July 1824; 

* ’Twould puzzle a Conjuror,’ a farce, on 

II Sept. 1824; ‘Tribulation, or Unwelcome 
Visitors,’ a comedv in two acts, on 3 May 
1826; ‘Paul Pry/ a comedy in three acts, 
on 13 Sept. 1826; ‘ Twixt tne Cup and the 
Lip,’ a farce (Poole’s greatest success), on 
12 June 1826; ‘ Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 
comic piece in two acts, on 28 July 1827; 

‘ Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,’ a farce, on 
16 June 1829. 

In these pieces Charles Kemble, Liston, 
William Farren, and other actors advanced 
their reputation. Most, but not all, of them 
were successful, and were transferred to 
various theatres. Genest almost invariably, 
while admitting the existence of some merit, 
says they were more successful than they 1 
deserved. Some of them remain unprinted, 
and others are included in the collections of 
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Lacy, Duncombe, and Dick. Other pieces 
to be found in the same publications are 
‘ The Hole in the ‘Wall,’ * A Soldier's Court¬ 
ship/ * Match Making/ 'Past and Present, 

1 Patrician and Parvonu,’ Poole also pub¬ 
lished ‘Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem, 
8 vo; 1 Crotchets in the Air, or a Balloon 
Trip/ 8 vo; ‘Christmas Festivities;’ ‘Comic 
Miscellany i 1 ‘ Little Pedlington/ 2 vols. j 
‘PhineasQuiddy, or Sheer Industry/ 8 yols.; 
‘ Sketches andRecollections/ 2 yols, j ‘ Village 
School improved, or Parish Education,’ 

In 1831 he was living at Windsor, For 
many years, near the middle of the century, 
Poole resided in Paris, and was constantly 
6 een at the Com£die Franjaise. He was ap¬ 
pointed a brother of the Charterhouse, but, 
disliking the confinement, threw up theposi- 
tion. Afterwards, through the influence of 
Charles Dickens, he obtained a pension of 
1001 . a year, which he retained until Ills 
death. For the last twenty years of his 
life he dropped entirely out of recognition, 
He died at his residence in Highgate Road, 
Kentish Town, London, and was buried at 
Highgate cemetery on 10 Feb, 1872. He 
supplied in 1831 to the ‘Hew Monthly Maga¬ 
zine , 1 to which he was during many years an 
active contributor, what purported to be 
‘Notes for a Memoir.’ This, however, is 
deliberately and amusingly illusive. A por¬ 
trait, prefixed to his ‘ Sketches aud Recol¬ 
lections 1 (1836), shows a handsome, clear- 
cut, intelligent, and very gentlemanly face. 

[Private information; Forster’s Life of 
Sickens; LelterB of Dickens; Genest’s Account 
of the English Stags; Poole’s Sketches and Re¬ 
collections; Brit. Aina, Cat.; London Catalogue 
of Books; Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors; 
Men of the Reign; Brewer's Readers' Handbook; 
Scott and Howard's Life of E. L. Blanchard; 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; 
Daily Telegraph, 10 Feb. 1872; Era, 11 Fob. 
1872; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 372,] 

J. K. 

POOLE, JONAS (&. 1612), mariner, 
made a voyage to Virginia in 1607 in the 
employment of Sir Thomas Smythe [q, v.l 
In 16lO he commanded the Amity, set forth 
by the Muscovy Company ‘for a northern 
discovery/ which sailed in company with the 
Lioness, commanded bv Thomas Edge, under 
orders for Oherry Island and the whale 
fishery. In May the Amity made Spits¬ 
bergen, which Poole named Greenland, and 
continued on the coast during the summer, 
examining the harbours and killing morses, 
with the blubber of which they filled up, 
and so returned to England, carrying also 
the horn of a narwhal, or 1 sea-unicorn , 1 In 
1 C 11 , again in company with Edge in the 
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[ Mary Margaret, which was to fish ‘near 
Greenland/ Poole sailed in the Elizabeth of 
sixty tons burden, with instructions from 
Smythe ‘ to see if it were possible to pass 
from “ Greenland ” towards the pole . 1 Ac¬ 
cordingly, parting from Edge near Spits¬ 
bergen, he stood to the north, but in lat. 80“ 
he tell in with the impenetrable ice-field, 
which he skirted towards the weBt, nevor 
finding an opening, till he estimated 1 lint ho 
must be near Hudson's Hold with Hope on 
the east coast of Greenland. A westerly 
wind then carried him back to Oherry 
Island, where, through July, tlioy killed 
some two hundred morses, and filled up the 
Elizabeth with ‘ their fat hides and toeth.' On 
26 July Edge and moat of tho men of the 
Mary Margaret arrived with the news that 
their ship had been wrecked in Foul Sound, 
now known as Whale's Bay (Nordensltjold, 
1861-4). Edge ordered a great part oi 1 the 
Elizabeth’s cargo to be landed, anu tho vessel 
went to Foul Sound to ship as much of the 
Mary Margaret’s oil ns possible. There the 
ship, owing to her lightness after her cargo 
was removed, filled and went down; Poole 
escaped with difficulty, with many broken 
bones. They afterwards got a passage to 
England in the Hopewell of Hull, which 
Edge chartered to carry home the oil. In 
1612 Poole again went to Spitsbergen, but 
apparently only for the fishing, and, having 
killed a great many whales, brought home a 
Ml cargo. Shortly after his return he was 
‘ miserably and basely murderod botwixt 
Ratcliffs and London.’ 

[Brown's Genesis of the Dnitod .Stales; Pur> 
chas his Pilgrimes, iii. 404, 711, 713.] 

J. It. L. 

POOLE, JOSHUA (jl. 1640), was ad¬ 
mitted a subsizar at Glare nail, Oambridgo, 
on 17 Jan. 1082, and was placed under the 
tuition of Barnabas Oley. He graduated 
M.A., and for some time had charge of a 
private school kept in the house of one 
Francis Atkinson at Hadley, near Barnet in 
' Middlesex/ os he desoribos it in ‘ Tho Eng¬ 
lish Parnassus.’ Poole, who died beforolG67, 
ublished; ‘ The English Accidence, or a 
hort and Easy Way for the more Spoody 
Attaining to the Latins Tongue/ 4to, 1640; 
reprinted 1666, and, with a slightly different 
title, 1870. ‘ The English Parnassus, ox a 
Helpo to English Poesie/ 8 vo, 1667 (reprinted 
1677), though a posthumous publication, has 
a dedication to Francis Atkinson, in whose 
house it was compiled, signed by Poole, 
who has also prefixed tou pages of verso ad¬ 
dressed to ‘the hopeful young gonllemon his 
scholars,’ 
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He also wrote and prepared for publica¬ 
tion a work on English rhetoric, but it does 
not appear to have been printed. 

[Information kindly supplied by the master 
of Clare College; the English Parnassus ; Addit. 
MS. 24491, f. 825.] G. T. D. 

POOLE, MARIA (1770 f-1833), vocalist. 
[See Dickons.] 

POOLE or POLE, MATTHEW (1624- 
1679), biblical commentator, son of Francis 
Pole, was born at York in 1624. His father 
was descended from the Poles or Pools of 
Spinkliill, Derbyshire; his mother was a 
daughter of Alderman Toppins of York. He 
was admitted at Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 2 July 1645, his tutor being John 
Worthington, D.D. Having graduated B. A. 
at the beginning of 1649, he succeeded 
Anthony Tuclmey, D.D., in the sequestered 
rectory of St. Michael-le-Querno, then in the 
fifth classis of the London province, under 
the parliamentary preshyterianism. This was 
his only preferment. He proceeded M.A. in 
1652. Two years later he published a mnall 
tract against John Biddle [q. v.] On 14 July 
1657 he was one of eleven Cambridge gra¬ 
duates incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 
occasion of llio visit of Richard Cromwell 
as chancellor. 

In 1668 Poole published a scheme fora 
permanent fund out of which young men of 
promise were to be maintained during their 
university course, with a view to the ministry. 
The plan was approved by Worthington and 
Tuckney, and bad the support also of John 
Arrowsmith, D.D. [q.v.], Ralph Cudworth 
[q. v.j, William Dillingham, D.D. [q. v.],and 
Benjamin Whichcote. About9007. was raised, 
and it appears that William Sherlock, after¬ 
words dean of St. Paul's, received assistance 
from this fund during his studies at Potor- 
house, Cambridge, till 1600, when he gra¬ 
duated B,A. The Restoration brought the 
scheme to an end. 

Poole was a Jure divino Presbyterian, and 
on authorised defender of the views on ordi¬ 
nation of the London provincial assembly, 
as formulated by William Blaokmore [q.v.] 
Subsequently to the Restoration, in a sermon 
(26 Aug. 1660) before the lord mayor (Sir 
Thomas Aleyn) at St. Paul's, he endeavoured 
to make a stand for simplicity of public 
worship, especially deprecating ‘ curiosity of 
voice and musical sounds in churches.’ On 
the passing of the Uniformity Act (1662) he 
resigned ms living, and was succeeded by 
R. Booker on 29 Aug. 1662. His 1 Vox Ola- 
mantis’ gives his view of the ecclesiastical 
situation. Though he occasionally preached 


and printed a few tracts, he made no attempt 
to gather a congregation. He had a patri¬ 
mony of 1007. a year, on which he lived. 
He was one of those who presented to the 
king ‘ a cautious and moderate thanksgiving’ 
for the indulgence of 15 March 1672, and 
hence were offered royal bounty. Burnet 
reports, on Stillingfleet’s authority, that Poole 
received for two years a pension of 607, 
Early in 1676 he entered with Baxter into 
a negotiation for comprehension, promoted 
by Tillotsou, whioh oame to nothing. Ac¬ 
cording toHenry Sampson, M.D.[q. v.j,Poole 
‘ first set on foot ’ the provision for a noncon¬ 
formist ministry and day-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

On the s uggeBtion of William Lloyd (1627- 
1717) [q. v.j, ultimately bishop of Worcester, 
Poole undertook the great work of his life, 
the' Synopsis ’ of the critical labours of biblical 
commentators. He began the compilation 
in 1666, and laboured at it for ten years. 
His plan was to rise at three or four m the 
morning, take a raw egg at eight or nine, and 
another at twelve, and continue at his studies 
till late in the afternoon. The ovening he 
spent at some friend’s house, very frequently 
that of Henry Asburat [q. v.], where ‘ be 
would be exceedingly but innocently merry,’ 
although bo always ended the day in ‘ grave 
and serioUB discourse,’ which he ushered in 
with the words, ‘ Now let us call for a reckon¬ 
ing.’ The prospectus of Poole’s work bore 
the names of eight bishopB (beaded by Morley 
and Hacket) and five continental scholars, 
besides other divines. Simon Patrick (1026- 
1707) [q. Y.], Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, with 
four laymen, acted as trustees of the subscrip¬ 
tion money. A patent for the work was ob¬ 
tained on 14 Oct. 1667. The first volume was 
ready for the press, when diifieulties were 
raised by Cornelius Bee, publisher of the 
1 Critici Sacri ’ (1600, fol., nine vols.), who ac¬ 
cused Poole of invading his patent, both by 
citing authors reprinted in his collection, and 
by injuring his prospective sales. Poole had 
offered Bee a fourth share in the property 
of the ‘ Synopsis,’ but this was declined. 
After pamphlets had been written and legal 
opinions taken, the matter was referred to 
Henry Pierrepont, marquis of Dorchester 
[q. v.j, and Arthur Annesley, first earl of 
Anglesey [q. v.], who decided in Poole’s 
favour. Bee’B name appears (1669) among 
the publishers of the ‘Synopsis,’ which was 
to have been completedin three folio volumes, 
but ran to five. Four thousand copies were 
printed, and quickly disposed of. The merit 
of Poole’s work depends partly on its wide 
range, as a compendium of contributions to 
textual interpretation, partly on the rare skill 
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■which condenses into brief, crisp notes the 
substance of much laboured comment. Rab¬ 
binical sources and Roman catholic com¬ 
mentators are not neglected; little is tubs 11 
from Calvin, nothing from Luther. The 
«Synopsis' being in Latin for scholars, Poole 
began a smaller series of annotations in Eng¬ 
lish, and reached Isaiah lviii.: the work was 
completed by others (the correct list is given 

in Caxamt). „ 

In his depositions relative to the alleged 
‘ popish plot^ (September 1678), Titus Oates 
[q. v.] hnd represented Poole as marked for 
assassination, in consequence of his tract 
(1066) on the * Nullity of the Romish Faith,’ 
Poole gave no credit to this, till he got a 

scareonretumingone evening from Aahurat’s 

house in company with JosiaL. Chorley [q. v.] 
When they reached the ‘passage which goes 
from Clerkenwell to St. John’s Court,’ two 
men stood at the entrance ; one cried ‘ Here 
he is,’ the other replied ‘ Let him alone, for 
there i« somebody with him.’ Poole made 
up his mind that, but for Chorley’s presence, 
be would have been murdered. This, at any 
rate, is Chorley’s story. He accordinglyleft 
England, and settled at Amsterdam. Here 
he <hed on 12 Oct., new style, 1679. A 
suspicion arose that he had been poisoned, 
but it rests on no better ground than the 
wild terror inspired by Oates’s infamous 
fabrications. He was buried in a vault of 
the English preshyterian church at Amster¬ 
dam. His portrait was engraved by R. White. 
His wife, whose maiden name is not known, 
was buried on 11 Aug. 1668 at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Stillingfleet preaching the funeral 
sermon. He left a son, who died in 1697. 
The commentator spelled his name Poole, 
and in Latin Polus. 

He published: 1. 1 The Blasphemer slain 
with the Sword of the Spirit; or a PlBa for 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit. . . against 
... Biddle,’ &c., 1064,12mo. 2. * Quo War¬ 
ranto; or an Enquiry into the. . .Preach¬ 
ing of. . . Unordained Persons,’ &c., 1668, 
4to (this was probably written earlier, as it 
was drawn up by the appointment of the 
London provincial assembly, which appears 
to have held no meetings after 1665; Wood 
mentions an edition, 1669,4to). 8 . ‘A Model 
for the Maintaining of Students... at the 
University... in order to the Ministry,’ &c., 
1668, 4to. 4. ‘A Letter from a London 
Minister to the Lord Fleetwood,’ 1669, 4to 
(dated 18 Dec.) 6 . ‘ Evangelical Worship 
is Spiritual Worship,’ &c., I860, 4to; with 
title 1 A Reverse to Mr. Oliver's Sermon of 
Spiritual Worship,’&c., 1698,4to. 6 . ‘Vox 
Clamantis in Deserto,’ &c., 1606, 8 vo (in 
Latin), 7. ‘The Nullity of the Romish 


Faith,’ See., Oxford, 1666, 8vo (Wood); 
Oxford, 1667, 12mo. 8. ‘ A Dialogue be¬ 

tween a Popish Priest and an English Pro¬ 
testant,’ &c., 1667, 8vo, often reprinted; re¬ 
cent editions are, 1840,12mo (edited by Peter 
Hall [q. v.J); 1860, 12mo (edited by John 
Cumming [q. v.]) 9. ‘ Synopsis Oriticormn 

aliorumque Sacra Scriptures Interpretum,’ 
&c., vol.i., 1669,fob; voL ii., 1071, fol.; vol. 
in., 1673, fob; vol. iv., 1674, fob; vol. v., 
1876, fob; 2nd edit., Frankfort, 1678, fob, 6 
vols.; 3rd edit.,Utrecht, 1684-6, fob, 6 vols, 
(edited by John Leusden); 4th edit., Frank¬ 
fort, 1694, 4to, 6 vols. (with life); 6th edit., 
Frankfort, 1709-12, fob, 6 vols. (with com¬ 
ment on the Apocrypha). The ‘Synopsis' 
was placed on the Roman Index by docree 
dated 21 April 1693. 10. ‘A Seasonable 
Apology for Religion,’ &c., 1678,4to. Pos¬ 
thumous were 11. ‘His late Sayinga a little 
before his Daath,’ &c. [1679], broadsheet. 
12. ‘Annotations upon the Holy Biblo,’ &o., 
188S-5, fob, 2 vols.; often reprinted; Inst 
edit. 1840, 8vo, 3 vols. Four of his sermons 
are in the ‘ Morning Exercises,’ 1060-76,4to. 
He had a hand in John Toldervy’s ‘ The Foot 
out of the Snaro,’ 1666, 4to (a tract against 

uakers); he subscribed the epistle commcn- 

atory prefixed to Christopher Love’s pos¬ 
thumous ‘ Sinner’B Legacy,’ 1067, 4to; he 
wrote a preface and memoir for the posthu¬ 
mous sermons (1077) of JameBNalton [q.v.]; 
also elegiac verses in memory of Jacob Stock, 
Richard Vines, and Jeremy Whitaker. 

[Calamy’sAccount, 1713, pp. 14 seq.; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, i. 16 seq.; Wood’s Fasti 
(Bliss), ii. 205; Roliquiso BaxLeriamc, 1000, iii. 
167; Burnet's Own Tirao, 1724, i. 308; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, 1753, pp. 37 seq.; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, 1779, iii. 311 ; Pock’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1779. ii. 640; Cliuhnors’s 
General Biogr. Diet., 1810, xxv. 164 seq.; 
Glaire’s Dictionnaire Universal dns Sciences Eo- 
cUsiostiques, 1868, ii. 1810; extract from Samp¬ 
son's Day-book, in Christian Reformer, 1802, p. 
247; Foster’s .Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii. 1176.] 

A. G. 

POOLE, PAUL FALCONER (1807- 
1879), historical painter, fourth son of dames 
Paul Poole, a small grocer, was horn at 4 3 Col¬ 
lege Street, Bristol, on 28 Deo. 1807. An 
eldeT brother, James Poole, a merchant, was 
mayor of Bristol in 1868-9, and chairman of 
the TafF Vale Railway Company, and of 
the Bristol Docks Committee. He died on 
24 Deo. 1872, aged 76. 
i Paulwas baptisedinSt, Augustine’s Church 
in that city on 22 July 1810 by the names of 
Paul ‘Fawkner.’ He received little gonoral 
education, and as an artist was almost entirely 
self-taught, to which cause must be asoribeu 
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the imperfect drawing that is observable in 
much of his work. He came to London early, 
and in 1830 exhibited at the .Royal Academy 
his first picture,‘The Well,ascene at Naples,’ 
but during the next seven years his name does 
not appear in the catalogues. He, however, 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Society 
of British Artists and of the British Institu¬ 
tion, and from 1833 to 1836 appears to have 
been living at Southampton. In 1837 he sent 
to the Eoyal Academy ‘FarewellI Fare¬ 
well ! ’ and was afterwards an almost constant 
contributor to its exhibitions. ‘The Emi¬ 
grant’s Departure' appeared at the Eoyal Aca¬ 
demy in 1838, and was followed in 1840 by 
‘ The Eecruit ’ and ‘ Hermann and Dorothea 
at the Fountain,’ in 1841 by ‘ By the Eivers 
of Babylon,’ a work of fine poetic feeling, and 
in 1843 by ‘ Tired Pilgrims ’ and ‘ Margaret 
alone at the Spinning-Wheel.’ AU these 
works were idyllic, but in 1843 he attracted 
much notice by his highly dramatic picture 
of ‘ Solomon Eagle exhorting the people to 
Eepentance during the Plague of the year 
1666,’ a subject taken from Defoe's ‘ History 
of the Plague,’ and described by Eedgrave 
as representing ‘the wild enthusiast, almost 
stark naked, calling down judgment upon the 
stricken city, the pan of burning charcoal 
upon his head throwing a lurid light around.’ 
The Heywood gold medal of the Eoyal Man¬ 
chester Institution was awarded to him for 
this picture in 1846. He also, in 1843, sent 
to the Westminster Hall competition a 
spirited cartoon, the subject of which was 
‘The Death of King Lear.’ In 1844 he sent 
to the academy ‘ The Moors beleaguered by 
the Spaniards in the city of Valencia,’ and in 
1846 ‘The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
Nunnery.’ He was elected an associate of the 
Eoyal Academy in 1846, and in 1847 gained 
a prize of 3001. in the Westminster HaD. com¬ 
petition for his cartoon of ‘Edward’s Genero¬ 
sity to the People of Calais during the Siege 
of 1346.’ His subsequent contributions to the 
Eoyal Academy included, in 1848, ‘Eobert, 
Duke of Normandy, and Arietta $ ’ in 1849, 
a picture in three compartments, containing 
scenes from Shakespeare's ‘Tempest;’ in 
1860, ‘The Messenger announcing to Job the 
Irruption of the Sabeeans and the Slaughter 
of the Servants,’ a work which has been de¬ 
scribed as ‘ a painted poem not unlike Mr. 
Browning's verse;’ and in 1861 ‘The Goths 
in Italy,’ now in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
These were followed by ‘The May Queen pre¬ 
paring for the Dance’ and ‘Marina singing to 
her father Pericles,’in 1862; ‘The Song of 
the Troubadour,’ in 1864; ‘ The Seventh 
Day of the Decameron: Philomena’s Song,’. 
in 1866; ‘ The Conspirators—the Midnight 


Meeting,’ in 1866; ‘A Field Conventicle,’ in 
1867 ; ‘ The Last Scene in King Lear (The 
Death of Cordelia),’ in 1858, now in the 
South Kensington Museum; and ‘ The Es¬ 
cape of Glaucus and lone, with the blind girl 
Nydia, from Pompeii,’ in 1860. In 1861 
Poole was elected a royal academician, and 
presented as his diploma work ‘Eemorse.’ 
His later works include the ‘ Trial of a Sor¬ 
ceress—the Ordeal by Water,’1802; ‘Light¬ 
ing the Beacon on the coast of Cornwall at the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada,’ 1864; 
‘Before the Cave or Belorius,’ 1860; ‘The 
Spectre Huntsman,’ 1870; ‘ Guiderius and 
Arviragus lamenting the supposed death of 
Imogen,’1871; ‘The Lion in the Path,’1873; 
< EzeMei's Vision,’ 1876, bequeathed by him 
to the National Gallery, but not a good 
example of his powers; ‘The Meeting of 
Oberon and Titnnia,’ 1870; ‘The Dragon’s 
Cavern,’ 1877; * Solitude,’ 1878; and ‘May 
Day ’ and ‘ Imogen before the Cave of Bela- 
rius,’ 1879. These were his last exhibited 
works, and were typical examples of his 
idyEic and dramatic styles. HiB pictures owo 
much of their effect to hie fine feeling for 
colour, the keynote of which was a tawny 
gold. He was elected a member of tho Insti¬ 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours in 1878. 
Two of his drawings are in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. Twenty-six of his works 
were exhibited at the winter exhibition of 
the Eoyal Academy in 1884, together with a 
portrait-sketch by Frank Holl, E.A. 

Poole, who was a painter of great poetic 
imagination and dramatic power, died at his 
residence, Uplands, Hampstead, on 22 Sept. 
1879, and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 
In manner unassuming, he was, in person, taU 
and spare, with grey eyes and a short heard. 
He married Hannah, widow of Francis Danhy 
[q. v.], A.B.A., who also in early life resided 
in Bristol, and whose son, Thomas Danby, 
lived much with him. 

[Athenseum, 1879, ii. 108; Art Journal, 1870, 
pp, 203, 278; Encyclopedia Britanniea, 0th 
edit. 1876-89, six. 401; Bedgraves’ Century of 
Painters of the English School, 1890, p. 367; 
Eoyal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1830- 
1879; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1830-42; Exhibition Catalogues 
of the Society of British Artists, 1830-41; 
Graves's Dictionary of Artists, 1700-1880; 
information kindly communicated by Mr. H. B. 
Bowles of CEfton, and Mr. W. George of Bristol, 
and by Dr. Bicbard Garnett, C.B.] B. E. G. 

POOLE, EEGINALD STUAET (1882- 
1896), archeologist and orientalist, bom in 
London on 27 Feb. 1882, was the younger 
son of tlie Eev. Edward Eichard Poole, M.A., 
ofTrinily Hall, Cambridge, and Sophia Poole 
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f n. v.leiitei of Edward 'WilliamLane [q. v,] 
From July1842 to October 1849he lived with 
his mother and her brother at Cairo, where 
his education was directed by Lane and by 
t he Rev. G. S. Cautley. lie began very early 
to devote himself to the study of ancient 
Egypt, made minute researches in private 
cmlections of antiquities at Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria, and twice ascended the Nile for 
the purpose of studying the monuments.^ The 
fruit of these labours was seen in a series of 
articles contributed, before he was seventeen, 
to the ‘Literary Gazette,’ and republished in 
1851 under the title of ‘Horse .dSgyptiacee, 
or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt, at the 
instance of Algernon Percy, fourth duke of 
Northumberland [q. v.J By the duke's in¬ 
fluence he was admitted as an assistant in the 
department of antiquities in the British Mu¬ 
seum, 26 Feb. 1852. When that department 
was rearranged in its present subdivisions, 
he was assigned to the new department of 
coins and medals, of which he became assis¬ 
tant keeper in July 1860, and keeper, 29 Oct. 
1870. 

Poole’s work as head of the coin depart¬ 
ment is specially memorable for the initiation 
and superintendence of a system of scientific 
catalogues. While keeper he edited and 
collated thirty-five volumes, four of which 
and part of a fifth he wrote himself: viz. 
(in the ‘ Catalogue of Greek Coins),’ ‘ Italy,’ 
1873; part of ‘ Sicily,’ 1878; ‘Ptolemaic Kings 
of Egypt,’ 1883; and ‘ Alexandria,' 1892; 
and m the oriental series, ‘ Shahs of Persia,’ 
1887. During his administration&new feature 
was introduced in the exhibition of electro¬ 
types of select Greek coins and English and 
Italian coins and medals in the Museum public 
galleries, for which ‘ Guides ’ were written by 
members of his staff; and a plan was carried 
out of exposing to public view successive 
portions ot the original coin collections. By 
these methods, as well as by frequent lec¬ 
tures and by a vast amount of individual 
instruction freely given to numerous students, 
he did much to encourage the study of numis¬ 
matics and medallic art, while inspiring his 
assistants with an exalted standard of learned 
work. Outside his official work, he com¬ 
piled a laborious ‘Catalogue of Swiss Coins 1 
in the South Kensington Museum (1878), 
and wrote articles on Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
and other coins in the ‘Numismatic Chronicle 
and in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature,' in some of which he was the 
first to point out the value of Greek coins 
in illustrating classical literature and plastic 
art (F uexwaen’glot, Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, ed. Sellers, 1894, p. 106). He also 
contributed an introductory essay to the 
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volume on 1 Coins and Medals,’ edited by 
his nephew, S. Lane-Poole, in 1885. _ During 
hie keepership tile department acquired the 
Wigan collection, the South Indian series of 
Sir Walter Elliot, and Sir Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham’s Bactrian cabinet, while it was 
owing to Poole’s negotiation that the collec¬ 
tions of the Bank of England and of the India 
Office were incorporated in tho British 
Museum. 

On Egyptology Poole lectured and wrote 
frequently, and some of his essays were col¬ 
lected in 1882, with the title ‘Cities of Egypt.’ 
He contributed numerous articles to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible’ (1860 et seq.); wrote 
‘ Egypt,’ ‘ Hieroglyphics,’ ‘ Numismatics,’ 
&c., for the eighth and ninth editions of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica; ’ road papei-B on 
Egyptian subjects before tho Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Royal Society of Literature; 
aud was an occasional reviewer in the ‘ Aca¬ 
demy.’ In 1809 he was sent by tho trustees 
of the BritishMuseum to report on antiquities 
at Cyprus and Alexandria, and the result was 
the acquisition of the Lang and Harris collec¬ 
tions. In1888-5he was appointed to lecture 
on Greek, Egyptian, and medallic art to tho 
students of tho Royal Academy, and in 1889 
he succeeded Sir OharleeNewton asYatespro- 
fessor of archaeology at University College, 
where he converted what had been a spoeial 
chair of Greek archaeology into a contre for in¬ 
struction in a wide range of archaeological 
studies. His own stimulating teaching of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Arab art and anti¬ 
quities, and numismatics, was supplemented 
by the co-operation of specialists in other 
branches. In 1882 he joined Miss Amolia B. 
Edwards in founding tho Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which he devoted most of his spare 
time and energy during his last twelve years, 
and of which he was honorary secretary and 
chief supporter until his death. lie also 
founded, in conjunction with Mr. Logvos, in 
1884, the Society of English Medallists, in 
the hope of developing an improved stylo of 
medallic art. In 1870 he was elect od a cor¬ 
respondent of the Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres of the Froncli Institute, and 
in 1880 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. at Cambridge. In 1898, aftor forty- 
one years’ public service, he rolirod from the 
keepership of coins, and, having rosignod liis 
professorship in 1894in consequence of failing 
health, died on 8 Feb. 1895 at West Kensing¬ 
ton. He married in 1861 Eliza Christina 
Forlonge,by whom he had four children, of 
whom three survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Poole 
edited a shorL-lived magazine, the ‘ Monthly 
Review,’ 1856-7, to which ho was an exten- 
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sire contributor; and wroto, in collaboration 
with bis mother, the descriptive letterpress of 
Frith's ‘ Views in Egypt, Sinai, andPalestine.’ 

[Times, 0 Feb. 1895; Athenaum, 18 Feb. 
1895; Lane-Poolo’s Life ofE. W. Lane, pp. 111- 
121; information from F. A. Eaton, secretary of 
the Royal Academy; personal knowledge and 
private information.] 

POOLE, ROBERT (1708-1762), medical 
and theological writer, was born in 1708, 
but his parentage cannot be traced. Nearly 
all that can be found out about this singular 
man is derived from his own writings. He 
states that after studying some years in the 
[‘Congregational Fund’] academy of arts 
and sciences under Professor Eames (see 
Eambs, John], and attending some courses 
of anatomy under Dr. Nichols, professor of 
anatomy at Oxford, and of chemistiw under 
Dr. Pemberton, professor of physic at Gresham 
College, he entered (2 March 1788) as a 
physician's pupil at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he followed the practice chiefly of 
Dr. Wilmot. His studies continued about 
three years, and in May 1741 he set out on 
a journey to France, his chief object being 
to obtain a degree in medicine from the uni¬ 
versity of Rheims. On 16 July 1741, after 
one day’s examination in Latin, he received 
his diploma, and, having visited the hos¬ 
pitals in Paris and studied there, returned 
by way of Holland to his home at Isling¬ 
ton after three months’ absence. He would 
seem subsequently to have practised as a 
physician, for on the foundation of the Mid¬ 
dlesex Infirmary (afterwards the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital) in 1746 he became physician 
to the institution, but resigned in October 
1746, when the constitution of the infirmary 
was altered (see Euasutts Wilson, History 
of the Middlesex Hospital, 1846, pp. xiv, 3, 
182). He was appointed in 1746 physician 
to the small-pox Hospital, which ho had as¬ 
sisted to found, bat resigned this office in 
1748. 

Poole's medical career was not a long one, 
for in October 1748 he embarked on a voyage 
to Gibraltar and the West ladies, chiefly, it 
would seem, for the sake of his health, and 
visited Barbados, Antigua, and other islands. 
In June 1749 he was attacked with fever, 
nis diary, which is minutely kept, ends on 
6 July. He returned home, however, since 
he was buried at Islington on 8 Juno 1762 
(Ltsons, Environs qf London, 1796, iii. 168). 
The journals of this voyage were published 
after his death, under the title of ‘ The Bene¬ 
ficent Bee,' with an anonymous preface which 
ends with these words: ‘ The present and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures was 
his principal concern, and he spent his for¬ 


tune, his health, nay, even his life, in order 
to promote it.’ These words indicate Poole’s 
high character and aims. He was not only 
a physician, but a religious enthusiast, who, 
as a friend and follower of George Whitfield, 
was not ashamed of being called a methodist. 
During his hospital studies and on his travels 
he busied himself in religious exhortation 
and in distributing good hooks. His profes¬ 
sional life was too short to be productive. 
He was a most industrious Btudent and an 
indefatigable taker of notes, but evidently 
by his private fortune independent of his pro¬ 
fession. He appears not to have been married, 
and never belonged to the College of Phy¬ 
sicians. His portrait, a mezzotint by J. Faber 
after Augustus Armstrong, is prefixed to his 
first volume of travels. It gives his age, in 
1748, as thirty-five. 

Poole’s writings form two groups. The 
first group were published with the pseudo¬ 
nym of Theophilus Philanthropos. They are 
as follows, ail being printed at London in 
8vo. The editions mentioned are those in 
the British Museum. 1. ‘A Friendly Cau¬ 
tion, or the first Gift of Theophilus Philan¬ 
thropos,’ 1740. 2. ‘ The Christian Muse, or 
Second Gift of Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 
2nd edit. 1740. This is in verse. 8. ‘The 
Christian Convert, or the Third Gift of Theo¬ 
philus Philanthropos,’ 1740. 4. ‘A Token 
of Christian Love, or the Fourth Gift of 
Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 1740, 6. ‘ A 

Physical Vade-mecum, or Fifth Gift of Theo¬ 
philus Philanthropes,’ 1741. 6. ‘Seraphic 
Love tendered to the Immortal Soul, or 
the Sixth Gift of Theophilus Philanthro¬ 
pos,’ 4th edit. 1740. The first four ‘Gifts’ 
and tho sixth are all of the same kind, 
being short books or tracts of an edifying 
and devotional character. They are adorned 
with extraordinary allegorical frontispieces, 
engraved on copper, in some of which the 
author’s portrait is introduced. These tracts 
were on sale at 8 d. or Is. each, but were also 
to be bad, if desired, gratis, with a small 
charge for binding, being evidently meant also 
for private distribution. The fifth ‘Gift’is 
entirely different. It contains a full de¬ 
scription of St. Thomas's Hospital in his time, 
its buildings, arrangements, and staff, with 
a complete copy of the ‘Dispensatory’ or 
pharmacopoeia of that hospital, as well as of 
those of St, Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hos¬ 
pitals. Drawn up with great care, it is an 
important historical memorial of hospital 
affairs and medical practice in the eighteenth 
century. This also has, in some copies, a 
curious allegorical frontispiece, and m one 
copy we have found the portrait of the 
author. The authorship of these works is 
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established not only by the dedications and 
other personal details, but by allusions to 
them in. the acknowledged works of the 
author. 

The works published in Poole’s own name 
are: 1, ‘ A Journey from London to France 
and Holland, or the Traveller’s Useful Vade- 
mecum, by R, Poole, Dr. of Physiok,’ vol. i. 
2nd edit. London, 1746; vol. ii. 1760. This 
work contains a minute journal of the au¬ 
thor’s travels, with interesting remarks on 
the Paris hospitals, freely interspersed with 
religious and moral reflections. The bulk 
is made out with a French grammar, a 
sort of gazetteer of Europe, and other infor¬ 
mation for travellers. 2. ‘The Beneficent 
Bee, or Traveller’s Companion: a Voyage 
from London to Gibraltar, Barbados, Anti¬ 
gua, &c., by R. Poole, M.D.,’ London, 1768. 
This is a traveller's journal of the same 
character as the former. All Poole’s works 
display minute accuracy, a thirst for in¬ 
formation of all kinds, and a passion for sta¬ 
tistics, besides the personal characteristics 
already mentioned. 

[Poole's Works; cf. a fuller account of some 
of them hy Dr. W. S. Church in St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital Eeports, xx. 279, and xxi. 232; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. i. 77.] J. F. P. 

POOLE, SOPHIA (1804-1891), author 
of the ‘Englishwoman in Egypt/ was the 
youngest child of the Rev. Theoplulus Lone, 
D.C.L., prebendary of Hereford, where she 
was bom on 16 Jon. 1804, and the sister of 
Edward “William Lane [q.v.] In 1829 she 
married Edward Richard Poole, M.A. of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, barrister-at-law, 
but recently admitted to holy orders, a 
notable book-collector and bibliographer, an 
intimate of Thomas Frognall Dibdin [q. v.], 
and anonymous author of ‘The Classical 
Collector’s Vade Mecnm’ (1822). In 1842 
Mrs. Poole and her two sons accompanied 
her brother to Egypt, and lived in Cairo for 
seven years, where sue visited some of the 
harims of Mohammad ’Ali's family, and ob¬ 
tained a considerable knowledge of domestio 
life in Mohammadan society, as yet but 
slightly modified by western influences. The 
results of her experiences were embodied in a 
series of letters, published, under the title of 
‘The Englishwoman in Egypt/ in Knight’s 
weekly volumes (2 vols. 1844, and a second 
series forming vol. iii. 1846). The book sup¬ 
plies a true and simple picture of the life 
of the women of Egypt, together with his¬ 
torical notices of Cairo—these last were 

'■vn fivim T ( 11 , 0*0 nnfoo nnpi vevised bv him 
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younger son, Reginald Stuart Poole [q. v.], 
in a series of descriptions of Frith’s 1 Photo¬ 
graphic Views of Egypt, Sinai, and Pales¬ 
tine ’ (1860-1). After the early education of 
her children, her life was mainly devoted to 
her brother, Edward Lane, up to his death 
in 1876; and her last years were spent in her 
younger son’s house at the British Museum, 
where she died, 6 May 1891, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

The elder son, Edward Stanley Poole 
(1880-1807), was an Arabic scholar, and 
edited the new edition of his uncle Lano’s 
‘ Thousand and One Nights ’ (8 vols. 1869), 
and the fifth edition of ‘The Modern Egyp¬ 
tians’ (I860); he also wrote many articles 
for Smith’s * Dictionary of the Biblo/ besides 
contributing to tbe eighth edition of tbo‘ En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica/ and occasionally to 
periodical literature. He became chief clerk 
of the science and art department, and died 
prematurely on 12 March 1867, leaving two 
sons, Stanley Lane-Poole and Reginald L. 
Poole. 

[Private information.] 

POOLE, THOMAS (1766-1837), friend 
of Coleridge, eldest son of Thomas Poole, 
tanner, of Nether Stowey, Somerset, was 
born atNetlier Stowey on 14 November 1766. 
The father, a rough tradesman, brought up 
the son to his own business, and thought 
book-learning undesirable. The younger 
Thomas was never sent to a good school, and 
resented Ms father's system. lie managed 
to educate Mmself, and learnt French and 
Latin with the help, in later yoars, of a 
French emigrant priest. He stuck to Ms 
business not the less; and in 1790 was 
elected delegate by a meeting of tanners at 
Bristol, who wished to obtain from Pitt 
some changes in the duties affeoting the 
trade. He visited London ou this errand in 
1791, and was afterwards engaged in pre¬ 
paring memorials to Pitt. About 1793 ho 
seems to have carried out a plan for improv¬ 
ing Ms knowledge of business by working 
as a common tanner in a yard near London. 
A story that wMle thus working ho rnodo 
acquaintance with Coleridge, then in tbe 
dragoons, seems to bo inconsistent with 
dates (Sanefobe, Thomas Poole and Ms 
PHendSj pp. 64, 70-84). Upon his father’s 
death m July 1796, Poole inherited the 
business, He met Coleridge, probably for 
the first time, in 1794, and describes the 
* Pantisocracy ’ schouie. Poole was a whig 
rather than a Jacobin, but sympathised with 
the revolution in its earlier phases. Cole¬ 
ridge and his friends wore on the same sido 
at this time. An intimacy soon began, and 
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in September 1795 Coleridge again visited 
Stowey, when Poole wrote an enthusiastic 
copy of verses about his friend, Poole sup¬ 
ported the ‘'Watchman’ in 1796, in ■which 
Coleridge also published a paper of his 
upon the slave trade. He got up a small 
subscription of 40/., -which was presented 
to Coleridge on the failure of the periodical, 
and which was repeated in 1797. Poole 
found Coleridge a cottage at Nether Stowey 
at the end of 1796. He also became inti¬ 
mate with Thomas Wedgwood and his 
brothers, to whom he introduced Coleridge. 
A lifelong friendship with Sir Humphry 
Davy was another result of the same con¬ 
nections. The friendship with Coleridge 
continued after Coleridge’s voyage to Ger¬ 
many, and Mrs. Coleridge wrote annual 
letters to Poole for many years, showing 
her confidence in his continued interest. In 
October 1800 he wrote some letters upon 
1 Monopolists and Farmers ’ which Coleridge 
published, with some alterations, in the 
1 Morning Post,’ and which are reprinted in 
Coleridges ‘Essays on his own Times’ (ii. 
413-66). In 1801 a slight tiff, arising from 
Poole’s unwillingness or inability to lend 
as much as Coleridge had asked, was 
smoothed over by an affectionate letter from 
Coleridge on the death of Poole’s mother. 
In 1807 Coleridge again visited Poole at 
Stowey after his return from Malta, when 
De Quincey, then making liis first acquain¬ 
tance with Coleridge, also saw Poole. In 
1809 Poole advanced money for the ‘Friend.’ 
He corresponded with Coleridge occasionally 
in later years. He contributed to the 
support of Hartley Coleridge at Oxford, 
received him during vacations, and took 
his side in regard to the oxpulsiou from 
Oriel. He saw Coleridge for the last time 
in 1834, and offered help for the intended 
biography. 

Coleridge's correspondence shows that he 
thoroughly respected the kindness and 
common sense of Poole, who even ventures 
remarks upon philosophical questions. Al¬ 
though self-taught, Poole had made a good 
collection of books, and he was active in all 
local matters. He kept up a book society; 
was an active supporter of Sunday-schools, 
and formed a ‘Female Friendly Society.’ 
He was also much interested in the poor laws, 
and in 1804 waB employed by John Hick¬ 
man [q. v.]in making an abstraot of returns 
ordered by the House of Commons from 
arish overseers (printed in May 1806). In 
805 Poole took into partnership Thomas 
Ward, who had been apprenticed to him in 
3796, and to whom he left the charge of the 
business, occupying himself chiefly in farm¬ 


ing. Poole was a man of rough exterior, 
with a loud voice injured by excessive snuff; 
abnormally sharp-tempered and overbearing 
in a small society. His apology for call¬ 
ing a man a ‘ fool ’ ended, ‘ But how could 
you be such a damned foolP 1 He was, how¬ 
ever, heartily respected by all who really 
knew him; a staunoh friend, and a sturdy 
advocate of liberal principles j straightfor¬ 
ward and free from vanity. He died oi 
pleurisy on 8 Sept. 1837, having been 
vigorous to the last. He never married, but 
was strongly attached to his niece, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of his brother Richard, a 
doctor, who died in 1798, just at the time 
of her birth. Elizabeth was the ‘ E ’ of Mrs. 
Kemble’s ‘ Records of my Childhood,’ and 
married Archdeacon Sandford. 

[Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, 2 vols. 8vo, 1888; Life of Coleridge by 
J. Dykes Campbell.] L. S. 

POOR or PAUPER, HERBERT (d. 
1217), bishop of Salisbury, was son of Ri¬ 
chard of Ilchsster, bishop of Winchester [see 
Riohahd] (Madox, Fonnulare Anglicanum, 
pp. 47, 62). Richard Poor [q. v.], who suc¬ 
ceeded him as bishop of Salisbury, was his 
younger brother. Dr. Stubbs suggests that 
he was connected with Roger Poor [see 
Roses], and therefore also with Roger of 
Salisbury and Richard FitzNeale. Canon 
Rich Jones conjectured that Poore was in 
this ease the equivalent not of ‘pauper,’ hut 
of ‘ puer ’ or the Norman ‘ poer,’ a knight or 
cadet of good family (cf. Anglo-Saxon ‘ oild ’). 
He has also pointed out that near Tarrant in 
Dorset, where Herbert’s brother Richard was 
bom, there are places called Poorstock and 
Poorton. 

Herbert was probably employed under 
Mb father in the exchequer, but the first 
mention of him is in 1176, when he was one 
of the three archdeacons appointed by Arch¬ 
bishop Richard of Canterbury; afterwards, 
in 1180, the archbishop reverted to the 
ancient practice, and made Herbert sole 
archdeacon. On 11 Deo. 1183 Herbert, in 
his capacity of archdeacon, enthroned Walter 
de Coutances [q. v.] as bishop of Lincoln. 
On 25 July 1184 he was one of the com¬ 
missioners sent by Henry H to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, to warn them 
to prepare for the election of an archbishop 
(Gbbyabb, i. 309). From 1185 to 1188 he 
had oustody of the see of Salisbury (Madox, 
Hist, of Exchequer, i. 811, 634). Herbert 
was a oanon of Lincoln and of Salisbury. 
In May 1186 the chapter of the former see 
elected him as their bishop, but Henry II 
refused bis consent. A little later the 
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majority of tlie canons of Saljsbury, in llieir 
turn, chose Herbert for bisbop, and on 
14 Sept. 1186 tie king gave bis assent; but 
the minority appealed to the pope, on the 
ground that Herbert was the son of a con¬ 
cubine, and the electiou cams to naught 

Gesta Ilenrici, i. 846, 362). On 20 Sept. 

186 Herbert enthroned hie successful rival, 
Hugh, as bishop of Lincoln. In May.1193 
he appealed to the pope against the election of 
Hubert Walter as archbishop, on the ground 
that the king was in captivity and the Eng¬ 
lish bishops were not present at the election 
(Rog. Hov. iii. 218). In 1194 the canons 
of Salisbury, having no dean, unanimously 
elected Herbert for their bishop. The elec¬ 
tion was confirmed by Archbishop Hubert on 
29 April. Herbert was at this time only 
in deacon's orders, but on 4 June he was 
ordained priest, and on 5 June was conse¬ 
crated by Hubert in St. Katharine’s Chapel 
at Westminster. He was enthroned at 
Salisbury on 13 June. 

From 1193 to 1198 Herbert was one of 
the justices before whom fines were levied. 
On 10 June 1196 he was at Rouen with 
Walter of Coutances. At the council of 
Oxford in February 1198, when Hubert de¬ 
manded in the king’s name a force of three 
hundred knights to he paid three shillings a 
day each, Herbert, who represented the older 
traditions of the exchequer, supported St. 
Hugh of Lincoln in his successful resistance 
to the demand ( Magna Vita S. Hugonis, pp. 
248-9). For his share on this occasion 
Herbert was, by Richard’s orders, deprived 
of his possessions in England, and compelled 
to cross over to Normandy; but he was soon 
reconciled to the king, and returned home on 
8 June. He was present at the coronation 
of John on 27 May 1199. On 19 Sept. 1200 
he was one of the papal delegates who sat 
at Westminster to effect a reconciliation 
between Archbishop Geoffrey and the chapter 
of York, and on 22 Nov. was at Lincoln 
when the king of Scots did homage to John, 
On 14 Dec. 1201 he was summoned to join 
the king in Normandy. His name occurs 
on 2 Jan. 1206 as receiving a present of six 
tuns of wine {Cal. Mot. Claus, i. 37), In 
1207 Herbert fled to Scotland with Gilbert 
de Glanville [q. v.] to escape the constant 
vexation from the king, However, on 
27 May 1208, he was present at Ramsbury 
(Meg. S. Osmund, i. 190). On 21 Jan, 1209 
Innocent III wrote to Herbert with regard 
to the dower of Berengaria, widow of Ri¬ 
chard I, and onl4 May directed him, in con¬ 
junction with Gilbert de Glanville, to publish 
the interdict (Cal. Papal Megisters, i. 33, 
35 i Migxb, Patrologia, eexvi. 268). In 1212 


Herbert and Gilbert do Glanville were en¬ 
trusted with a mission to release the Scots 
from their allegiance to John. During the 
interdict Herbert had boen deprived of the 
lands of his see, hut restitution was ordered 
to be made on 18 July 1213 (Cal. Mot. Pat, 
p. 101). After this there is no reference 
of importance to Herbert. lie died in 1217, 
according to some statements on 9 May, 
but other authorities give 6 Feb. His obit 
was observed at Salisbury on 7 Jan. lie 
was buried at Wilton. Herbert is note¬ 
worthy in the history of the Bee of Salisbury 
for having conceived the design of romoving 
it from Old Sarum to ft more suitable site 
on the plain. He obtained the sanction of 
Richard I through the aid of Hubert Walter 
and his design, which was delayed by the 
troubles of the next reign, was eventually 
carried out by his brother and successor, 
Richard Poor (Meg. S. Osmund, ii. 3, 4; 
Peter of Blois, Epistola 104). A loiter 
from Peter of Blois to Herbert consoling 
him on his afflictions apparently belongs to 
1198 (tb. Epist. 246). 

[Annales Monaatici, Roger of Ilovoden, Ralph 
de Dicelo, Gervaeo of Canterbury, Roger of 
Wendover, Gesta Honrici Seoundi (attributed to 
Benedict of Peterborough), Register of S. Os¬ 
mund, Sarum Charters (all in Rolls Ser.); I,o 
Neve's Fasti Ecel. Angl. i. 38, ii. 695; Stubbs's 
Preface to Hovedon, vol. iv. p. xei; Cassan’s 
Lives of Bishopsof Salisbury; Wiltshire Arckteo- 
logical Magazine, xviii. 217-24, art. by W. II. R, 
Jones; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 406-6; 
Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II; Iloaro’s IIi6tory 
of Wiltshire, vi. 37; othor authorities quoted.) 

O. L. If. 

POOR, POORE, POURE, or LE POOR, 
RICHARD (d. 1237), bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury, and Durham, was younger brothor 
of Bishop Herbert Poor [q. v.] and Bon of 
Richard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester 
[see Richard] (Madox, Fonn. Angl,, noted 
by Stubbs, Inlrod, to Hoveden, vol. iv. p. 
xei n.) He was therefore technically ille¬ 
gitimate, and obtained on that account a dis¬ 
pensation to hold his benefices in January 
1208 (Bliss, Papal Megisters, p. 2-1). la 
1197 or 1198 he was elected denn of (Old) 
Sarum, where he held the prebend of Clmr- 
minBtor (Ann, Mon. ii. 66; Dicdto, ii. 169), 
A man of ability and learning, he was instru¬ 
mental in perfecting the cathedral statutes 
by the important ‘ Nova Const itulio ’ of 
1213-14 (printed in Meg. S. Osmund, i. 874- 
379), In 1204 he went to Rome to pio- 
seoute his candidature for the bishopric of 
Winchester; but Petor dos Rockos [q. v,] 
was consecrated. Similarly, about 1213, bis 
election by the monks to the see of Dur- 
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tarn, after being ‘ hidden under a busliel' for 
fire months, was quashed by Innocent III 
(ColdinghajiT, xxi, xxiii, in Hist. Dunelm. 
Script, pp. 20-SI). In 1214, on the removal 
of the papal interdict, he was elected to the 
see of Chichester. To his cathedral he gave 
the manor of Amport, Hampshire, and en¬ 
dowed a prebend with the church of Hove 
(Sidphens, Chichester, pp. 72-3). In 1216 
he is mentioned os one of the executors of 
King John. 

In 1217 he was translated to Salisbury, 
to the general joy, as he had been ‘ pugil 
fidelis et eximius ’ against the anti-national 
claims of the dauphin Louis (Wanda, pp. 4, 
6). In 1222 he was one of the arbitrators who 
gave the award exempting the abbey of West- 
minster from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London (Matt. Pabis, iii. 75; Wilkins, Cone. 
i. 698). In August 1223 he was one of the 
four bishops sent on the death of Philippe Au¬ 
gust e to demand Normandy from Louis VIII 
(Matt. Pabis, iii. 77 ; Ar.n. Mon. iii. 81), 

But the most important work of Poore’s 
life was the removal of the see of Salisbury 
to New Sarum, and the erection of the pre¬ 
sent magnificent Early-English cathedral of 
Salisbury. This plan had been long con¬ 
templated (see letters of Peteb of Blqjs, 
e.g. No. 104; Matt. Pabis, iii. 391; Sarum 
Charters, pp. 207-9; Reg. S. Osmund, vol. ii. 
pp. cii-cvi, 1-17, 37 sqq.; Wilkins, Cone. 
1 . 661 sqq.; Dodswobth, Salisbury, pp. 107- 
121). Eventually the bishop, with the chap¬ 
ter’s concurrence, sent special envoys to 
Rome, obtained from Ilonorius III a bull 
dated 29 March 1219, and chose a site ‘ in 
dominio suo proprio’ named Myrfield or 
Miryfield, i.e. Maryfield (Willis), Merry- 
field (Godwin), or Maerfelde = boundary-field 
(Jones). A wooden chapel and cemetery 
were at once provided, and some of the canons 
sent to collect funds in various dioceses, The 
formal 'transmigratin' was on 1 Nov., and 
the foundations were laid with great solem¬ 
nity on 28 April 1220, the bishop laying five 
stones—for the pope, Laagton, himself, Earl 
William and Countess Ela of Salisbury— 
and the work soon received the support of 
the king and many nobles (Wanda, pp. 6-16; 
Matt. Pabis, iii. 391; Ann. Mon. i. 66, 
which says that Pandulph laid the five 
stones). A poem on the subject by the 
court poet, Henry d’Avranches (cf. Wae- 
ton, Hist, of Poetry, i. 47), exists in the 
Cambridge university Library, and is quoted 
by Matthew Paris. 

The work went on quietly for five years, 
and the bishop must have full credit for the 
organisation and the provision of funds for 
the work. On 28 Sept. 1226 he consecrated 


a temporary high altar in the lady-chapel, 
and two others at the end of the north and 
south aisles, endowing the ‘vicars choral’ 
with the church of Bremhill ( Sarum Char¬ 
ters, pp. 116-19), or possibly that of Laver- 
stock (Leland, Inser.), which is still served 
by them. Next day the public consecra¬ 
tion of the whole site took place, Langton 
reaching to an enormous audience; the 
ing and the justiciar (De Burgh) came on 
2 Oct, and again on 28 Dec. (Wanda, pp. 
38-40). In March 1226 Poore administered 
the last sacrament to William de Longesp£e 
[q. v.], the first person to be buried m the 
cathedral (ib. p. 48; Matt. Pabis, Hist. Min. 
ii. 280), and on 4 June translated from Old 
Sarum the bodies of Bishops Osmund, Roger, 
and Joscelin. A letter dated 16 July 1228, 
in which he urges the chapter to press Gre¬ 
gory IX to canonise Osmund, is the latest 
document in which Poors is described as 
bishop of Sarum (Wanda, p. 88). 

Poore also commenced the episcopal palace, 
and built the original ‘aula’ and ‘camera’ 
(1221-2) with the undercroft. The greater 
part of liis work, recently identified, still re¬ 
mains as the nucleus of the present building 
(Bishop [Wordsworth] of Salisbury's ‘Lec¬ 
ture,’ in Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxv.) He 
carefully organised the cathedral system by 
important statutes passed by the chapter 
under his influence (Reg. S. Osmund, ii. 18,37, 
42). His Salisbury constitutions (dated by 
Spelman c. 1217, and by Wilkins c. 1223) 
bear a strong resemblance to those supposed 
by Wilkins to have been promulgated by 
Richard De Harisco [q. v,] at Durham about 
1220 (of. Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 699, Labbe’s 
‘ Concilia,’ xi. 246-70, and ‘ Sarum Charters,’ 
pp, 128-63). Bishop Wordsworth is of 
opinion that the Durham constitutions are 
of later date, and are simply Poore’s own 
revision for use at Durham of his Sarum 
constitutions. Poore is now considered 
to be responsible for the final form of 
‘ the use of Sarum ’ (cf. Fbebd, Use qf 
Sarum). 

For the city of New Sarum Poore pro¬ 
cured a charter from Henry III about 1220, 
besides those which he gave himself, and 
the systematic arrangement of the town 
in rectangular ‘ places ’ or ‘ tenements,’ still 
known os squares or chequers, is attributed 
to him. Tradition connects his name with 
the foundation of the still existing Hospital 
of St. Nicholas by Harnham Bridge. It is 
clear that he assisted it, and procured the 
donations of Ela of Salisbury ( 0 .1227); but 
the ‘ ordinatio ’ of 1246, providing for the 
master, eight poor men, and four poor women, 
assigns the honours of founder to Bishop 
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Bingham (Hatches and Benson, pp. 38-49, 
documents 732-6, and in Sarum Chatters , 
pp. 295-300; Tanker, Not. Mon .; DuaBALE, 
Mon. vi. 778). 

In 1228 Poore was tr ans lated to the see 
of Durham by a bull dated 14 May (Hist. 
Dunelm. Script, app. lii.; cf. Gebenweix, 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis, pp. 212- 
217). On 22 July he received the tempo¬ 
ralities, though the king took the unpre¬ 
cedented step of retaining the castles of 
Durham andNorham (Hutchinson, Durham, 
i. 200). Poore wrote a letter of farewell to 
Snrum on 24 July, and was enthroned at 
Durham on 4 Sept. (Gbaystanes in Sist. 
Dun. Scr. p. 37, where 1226 is an obvious 
slip). At Durham he maintained good rela¬ 
tions with the convent, and discharged a 
‘ debitum inffistimnbile ’ of more than forty 
thousand marks left on the see. The Early- 
English eastern transept of the ‘Nine Altars,’ 
commonly assigned to Mm, may have been 
projected, but w as not commenced till 1242 
GreeNIYeix, Durham Cathedral, p. 37). In 
232 the pope ordered him to inquire into 
the outrages against Roman clerics in the 
northern province (Matt. Pasts, iii. 218). 
His latest appearance in public affairs is as 
one of the witnesses to Henry Ill’s confirma¬ 
tion of Magna Charts in 1236 (Ann. Mm. 

i. 103). 

About 1230 he had refounded at Tarrant 
Kainston (which has been claimed as his 
birthplace) a small house for three Cistercian 
nuns and their servants, the site of which is 
now included in Preston or Crawford Tarran t 
(Hutchins, Dorset, iii. 118-19). He made 
the control of it over to Henry Ill’s sister 
Johanna, queen of Scotland, who was buried 
therein 1238 (Matt. Pabis, Chrm. Maj. 
iii. 479); it was consequently called ‘Locus 
Benedictua Regime super Tarent.' 

Poore died on 16 April 1237 at Tarrant 
(Matt. Pabis, Chron. Maj, iii. 392, Hist, Maj. 

ii. 396). A blundering inscription, now lost, 
copied by Leland (Itin. iii. 02), in the lady- 
chapel at Salisbury, states that his body was 
buried there and his heart at Tarrant. Ac¬ 
cording to Tanner (quoting wrongly Whae- 
1011 , Angl. Sacr.), he was interred in Dur- 
hamchapter-house But Graystanes states 
explicitly (Lc.) that ho died and was buried 
atTarrant, ‘ siout vivens preeceperat.’ A coffin 
slab, found about 1860 under the ruins of 
the abbey chapel at Tarrant, and now in the 
church of Tarrant Crawford, is not impro¬ 
bably that which covered the bishop’s body 
(cf. Rev. E. Hiohton, Last Resting-place of 
a Scottish Queen and a Great English Bishop, 
p. S), An effigy in Purbeck marble in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral on the north side of the Mgh 


altar, formerly said to bo Poore’s, is now 
believed to represent his successor, Bishoj 
Bingham. 

The ‘ Anoren Riwle,’ a treatise in Middle 
English, on the duties of monastic life—also 
found in a Latin version as ‘ Regulee Inelu- 
sarum ’—is said in an early manuscript to 
have been addressed by Simon of Ghent, 
bishop of Salisbury (1297-1316), to his own 
sisters, who were anchoresses at Tarrant, 
But it is attributed by its editor, the Ilev. J, 
Morton (Camden Soo. 1863), to Bishop Poore, 
on the ground that in language it belongs to 
the earlier part of the thirteenth century, 
and is likely to have been written by the 
founder of the religious house at Tarrant, 
The author quotes freely from the Latin 
fathers, Bernard, Anselm, and even Ovid and 
Horace (Mobton, Inlrod. pp. xv, xvi). It is 
considered' one of the most perfect models 
of simple natural eloquent prose in our Ian- 
guage. ... As a picture of contemporary 
life, m ann ers, and feeling it cannot be over¬ 
estimated ’ (Sweet, First Middle English 
Primer, pp. vi, vii). 

Various letters of Poore are printed by Ca¬ 
non Rich Jones (Beg. S. Osmund, and Sarum 
Charters ; see also Hatohee and Benbor, 
Wit.tonb, and Hutchinson), His Salisbury 
seal is in Dodsworth (pi, 8), and in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Seals of Bishops of Salisbury’ 
(reprinted from ‘ Archaeological Journal,’ vol. 
xlv.), p. 12, The Dui-ham seal in Surtees 
(i. pi. 1 . 8) is clearly his. The counter-seal, 
representing the Virgin and Child between 
two well-modelled churches with spires, may 
indicate an intention of completing both Ins 
cathedrals by central spires, such as was 
actually erected at Salisbury, 

The bishop was identified fiiBt by Panci- 
roli, and lately by Sir Travers Twiss (Daw 
Magazine and Review, No. ccxcii. May 1894), 
with Rioaedus Anoeioub, the ‘ pioneer of 
scientific judicial procedure in the twelfth 
century.’ Panciroli (d. 1699) states that 
Ricardus Anglieus was sumamod Pauper, 
and that he was so poor that ho and two 
chamber-fellows at Bologna possossod be¬ 
tween them only one academic hood (oapi- 
tiuni), wMch they wore in turns to enable 
them to attend the public lectures. This 
Story is a common fable; and it is impossible 
to determine whether Panciroli (whose work 
was published in 1637) had any evidence 
for assigning Ricardus the name Pauper or 
Poor. Sarti and Pattorini (He Claris Archi- 
gymnasii Bononienm Professoribus, ed. C. 
Albicini, 1 . ii. 386) and Savigny express 
an unfavourable view of the aocuraoy of 
Panciroli, andBethman-Hollweg pronounces 
the whole statement ‘ durchaus fabelhaft.’ 
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Bishop Poore is called ‘ magister’ in ‘Flores 
Historiarum ’ (ii. 156), and ‘ eumme literatus’ 
by Wanda; but there is no allusion to his 
eminence as a jurist or canonist; nor is there 
any trace of special knowledge in his con¬ 
stitutions or in the 1 Ancren Riwle.’ More¬ 
over, Ricardus Anglicus of Bologna may 
probably be identified with the 'Bicardus 
Anglicus, doctor Parisiensis,’ of a bull of 
Honorius III, dated 1218 (see Rashdale, 
Medicsval Universities, ii. 750). Such _ an 
identification would positively differentiate 
him from Bichard Poore, who had been a 
bishop since 1215, and would certainly be 
described by the name of his see. 

The Bolognese Biehard was an Englishman, 
who, according to his imitator Tancred, after¬ 
wards archdeacon of Bologna and rector of 
the law school there in1226, held the position 
of ‘ magister deoretorum ’ at Bologna, and 
was the first to improve on the methods of 
Johannes Bassianus by treating of judicial 
procedure in a more scientific spirit, namely, 
'in the manner of a compilation, in which 
passages from the laws and canons are cited 
in iBustration of each paragraph.’ This 
statement is repeated by Johannes Andreoe 
of Bologna (d, 1348), who, however, was 
not personally acquainted with Richard’s 
treatise; nor is there any authority for the 
statement of Dr. Arthur Duck (Be Usu 
Juris Civilisliomanorumj). 142), that Bichard 
taught law at Oxford. His treatise entitled 
1 Ordo JudiciariuB ’ was discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor A. Wunderlich of Gottingen in 1861 
in the public library of Douay. It was 
formerly in the monastery of Auchin, and 
was published at Halle in 1863 by Professor 
Charles Witte. It is unfortunately mis¬ 
dated 1120 by a blunder in the legal docu¬ 
ment which is, as usual, inserted to fix the 
date. However, a second manuscript was 
discovered in 1885 by Sir T. Twiss in the 
Boyal Library at Brussels; the manuscript 

S No. 131-4), which bears the stamp of the 
amous Burgundian Library, contains also 
the ' Brocarda ’ of Otto of Pavia, and a por¬ 
tion of the ‘Sumrna’ of Bassianus. This 
text has been transcribed and autotyped; it 
is considered more free from clerical errors 
than the Douay manuscript, and the inserted 
document is clearly dated 1196, whioh shows 
that Bichard anticipated the method of treat¬ 
ment of his elder contemporary Pillius (cf. 
Sir T. Twiss’s article; Profossor M, von 
Bethhan-Hollweg of Bonn, CivilrProzese 
dea gemeinen JReohts, Bonn, 1874, vol. vi. 
pt. i. 106-9; Professor J. F. von Schulte, 
Qeeohiehte der Qmllm dea canoni&chenReohts , 
Stuttgart, 1876). Yon Schulte assigns to 
the ‘ Ordo Judiciarius ’ a later date, on the 


ground that it contains quotations from de¬ 
cretals recorded in compilations which were 
not in existence before 1201. Sir T. Twiss 
disputes this view. Bicardus Anglicus also 
composed glosses on the papal decretals, 
which were used by Bernard of Parma, and 
‘ Distinctiones ’ on Gratian's ‘Decretum,' 
which are supposed by Professor von Schulte 
to be extant in a manuscript at Douay. Both 
he and Poore must be distinguished from a 
contemporary physician also called Bicardus 
Anglicanus [see Richard or Wendover]. 

[Documents and Works cited above, esp. the 
Sarum Charters, ed. Jones and Macrav, and 
William de Wanda’s narrative in the Register of 
8t. Osmund, whioh, as well as Wendover, Paris, 
and the Monastic Annalists, are quoted from 
the Bolls Series. The statements of Godwin, 
Dugdale, Tanner, and Willis, and even the no¬ 
tices in Dodsworth’s Salisbury, Cassan's Bishops 
of Salisbury, and Hatcher and Benson’s Salis¬ 
bury are inaccurate, and superseded by the 
(practically identical) memoirs by Canon W. H. 
Rich Jonas in the Wilts Arch. Mag. 1879, xviii. 
223-4, Fasti Sarisb. 1882, i. 45-50, and Introd. 
to Beg. of S. Osmund, vol. ii. pp. xcviii-cxxxi. 
Boland’s inscription is clearly not contemporary. 
Suggestions have been furnished by Dr. John 
Wordsworth, bibhop of Salisbury.] H.E.D.B. 

POOR, EOGER in, or Roger Pauper 
(Jl. 1139), chancellor. [See under Bogee 
op Salisbury, d. 1139.] 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1688-1744), 

§ oet, son of Alexander Pope, by his wire 
idith, daughter of William Turner of York, 
was bom m Lombard Street, London, on 
21 May 1688. Pope’s paternal grandfather is 
supposed tohave been Alexander Pope, rector 
ofTkruxton, Hampshire (instituted 1 May 
1630-1; information from tho Winchester 
bishop’s register, communicated by Mr. J. O. 
Smith, of Somerset House), who died in 
1645. The poet’s father, according to his 
epitaph, was seventy-five at his death, 
23 Oot. 1717, and therefore bom in 1641 or 
1642 (see also P. T.’s letter to Curl! in 
Pope's Works, by Elwin and Oourthope, 
vi. 423, where he is said to have been a 
posthumous son). According to Warton, he 
was a merchant at Lisbon, where he was 
converted to Catholicism. He was after¬ 
wards a linen.draper in Broad Street, Lon¬ 
don. A first wife, Magdalen, was buried 
12 Aug. 1679 (register of St, Benet Fink); 
he had by her a daughter Magdalen, after¬ 
wards Mrs. Rnokett; and in the Pangboume 
register, Ambrose Staveley, the rector, re¬ 
cords the burial of ‘Alexander Pope, eon of 
my brother-in-law, Alexander Pope, mer¬ 
chant of London,’ on 1 Sept, 1682 (informo- 
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tion from Mr. J. 0. Smith). Pope s state¬ 
ment in a note in the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not, that his father belonged to the family 
of the earls ofDowne, appears to hare been 
a fiction (Wabiojt, Essay, ii. 256), The 
poet's maternal grandfather descended from 
a family of small landowners in Yorkshire. 
He had seventeen children, one of whom, 
Edith, the poet's mother, was baptised on 
Id June 1642, though, according to her epi¬ 
taph, she was ninety-three at her death on 
7 June 1733. Christiana, another daughter, 
married the portrait-painter, Samuel Cooper 
(1609-1672) [q. v.], and at her death in 
1093, left some china, pictures, and medals 
to her nephew. Three of hersons, according 
to Pope’s statement (Epistle to Arbuthnot), 
were in the service of Charles I. Alexander 
Pope, the linendraper, after his second mar¬ 
riage, moved his business to Lombard Street. 
He made some money by his trade, and in 
or before 1700 moved to Binfield in Windsor 
Forest. It appears from his will (Oar- 
buihebs, Pupe, 1857, p. 463) that he had 
some landed property, and he also invested 
money in French rentes ( Works, vi. 189, 
201). The story, first told by Ruffhead, that 
he put all his money in a strong-box and 
lived upon the principal, is therefore erro¬ 
neous. As a catholic, he was exposed to 
various disqualifications; but he appears to 
have lived comfortably among the country 
gentry. He had many Mends among the 
Homan catholics, several of whom lived near 
the forest. He was fond of gardening, and 
had twenty acres of land round his house at 
Binfield. One room of the house is said to 
remain, and a row of Scottish firs near it was 
apparently there in Pope’s time. 

Pope was precocious, and in his infancy 
healthy. He was called the ‘ little nightin¬ 
gale* from the beauty of his voice, a name 
still applied to h im in later years by the 
dramatist Southern (Rueshead, p. 476 ; 
Obkeet, Swift, p. 207). A portrait, painted 
when ha was ten. years old, showed him 
‘plump and pretty, and of a fresh com¬ 
plexion.’ This is said to have been like him 
at the time; but a severe illness two 
years later, brought on by ‘ perpetual appli¬ 
cation,’ rained his health and distorted liis 
figure (Speitce, Anecdotes, 1820, p. 26). 
Spence'B statements, chiefly derived from 
Pope himself and his sister, Mrs. Eackett, 
give all that is known of his childhood. Ha 
was once nearly killed by a cow. He 
learnt to read ‘from an old aunt,’ and 
to write by imitating printed letters. He 
acquireda clear and goodhand. When eight 
years old he began Latin and Creek under 
a priest named Banister (ot Taverner). 


Pope 

Next year lie was sent to a Roman catholio 
school at Twyford, near Winchester, oud 
afterwards to a school kept by Thomas Deane 

S . v.T, first at Marylobone, and then at 
yde Park Corner. He was removed from 
Twyford because he had boon whipped for 
satirising thB master ; and at the two schools 
he unlearnt what he had learnt from Bania. 
ter. He was then brought back to his 
father's house, and placed for a few months 
under a fourth priest. After this lie was 
left to his own devices, and plunged into 
miscellaneous reading, Btudying, lie says, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek, as well 
as English poets, ‘ like ahoy gathering flowers’ 
(j'i.p. 193). His scholarship naturally was very 
imperfect; bufchereadpoetry voraciously. He 
did nothing else hut write andread, says Mrs. 
Eackett (to. p. 267). He began > ery oariy to 
imitate his favourite authors. Ho read Og ilby's 
translation of Homor when he was about 
twelve, and formed from it a ‘ kind of play,’ 
which was acted by his schoolfellows. At 
the same age he BawDrydon (who died 1 May 
1700), and‘observed him very particularly* 
(ii. p. 332). Between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen he wTote an epic poem called 
‘Alexander’ (ii. p. 279), which he burnt 
about 1717, with the approval, perhaps at 
the suggestion, of Attcrbury ( Works, ix. 
8). He made a translation from Statius 
about 1702 or 1703, according to his own 
account, though it was not published till 1712, 
and then no doubt with many corrections. 
Other translations from the classics and adap¬ 
tations of Chaucer show his early practice 
in versification. He went to London in his 
fifteenth year to learn French and Italian 
(Spence, p. 25), and his energetic studies pro¬ 
duced another illness. He thought himself 
dying, and sent farewells to his frionds. Ono 
of these, the AbbS Southeote, hereupon 
applied to Raddiffe for advice. Itadoliffs 
sensibly prescribed less study and daily rides 
in the forest. Pope regained healtfi, and 
twenty years later showed his gratitude by 
obtaining for Southeote, through Sir Robert 
"Walpole, an appointment to a French abbey 
near Avignon (id. pp. 7, 8). Pope’s pre¬ 
cocious ambition lea him to court the ac¬ 
quaintance of all the wits whom ho could 
meet, and the homage of so promising a lad 
was returned by warm encouragement. One 
of his earliest friends was Sir William Trum¬ 
bull, who had been secretary of state, and 
was living in retirement at Easthampstoad 
Park. Pope rode out with him three or four 
days a week, and was encouraged by him in 
the composition of his ' Pastorals,’ Tho first 
is addressed to Trumbull, and Pope, whose 
statements on such points are always doubt- 
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fill, says that they were composed when he 
was sixteen. A letter from George Gran¬ 
ville (afterwards Lord Lansdowue) shows 
that they were in any case written before he 
was eighteen (Lamsdowht, Works, ii. 113). 
The same letter mentions Walsh and Wy¬ 
cherley as patrons of the rising prodigy. 
William Walsh, then a critic and man of 
fashion, appears to have made his acquain¬ 
tance in lT05, and gave Pope the well-lmown 
advice to aim at 'correctness’—a quality 
hitherto attained by none of our great poets. 
Tonson, who had seen a ‘ pastoral poem ’ in 
the hands of Walsh and Congreve, wrote to 
Pope, proposing to publish it, in a letter 
dated 20 April 1706. The manuscript, still 
preserved, was shown about to other eminent 
men, including Garth, Somers, and Halifax; 
and was published in Tonson’s ‘Miscellanies’ 
in 1709. Pope had meanwhile become inti¬ 
mate with Wycherley, who first introduced 
him to town life. Pope, as he told Spence, 
followed Wycherley about ‘ like a dog,’ and 
kept up a correspondencewithhim. Wycher¬ 
ley was the senior by forty-eight years. He 
had long ceased to wnto plays, and had 
probably been introduced to some of Pope’s 
circle by his conversion to Catholicism. He 
was one of Dryden’s successors at Will’s 
coffee-house. lie treated Pope with con¬ 
descension, and wrote in the elaborate style 
of an elderly wit; hut some quarrel arose 
about 1710 which caused a breach of the 
friendship. Pope afterwards manipulated 
the letters so as to give the impression that 
Wycherley, after inviting criticism, took 
offence at the frankness of his young friend; 
hut the genuine documents (first published 
from manuscripts at Longleat in the Elwin 
and Courthope edition of Pope's ‘ Works ’) 
show this to be an inversion of the truth. 
Another friend of Pope at this time was 
Henry Cromwell, a man about town, about 
thirty-six years Pope's senior. Their corre¬ 
spondence lasted from July 1707 to Decem¬ 
ber 1711. Pope affects the tone popular at 
Will’s coffee-house, then frequented by his 
correspondent, and does Ms best to show that 
lie has the taste and morals of a wit, ne 
afterwards became rather ashamed of the 
terms of equality upon which he corre¬ 
sponded with a man above whose head he 
had risen. 

The publication of the ‘Pastorals’ first 
made Pope generally known; they were 
received with applause, although they were 
oxamples of a form or composition already 
effete, and can now he regarded only ns ex- 

? eriments in versification. They show that 
’ope had already a remarkable command of 
fluent and melodious language. He had 
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not only practised industriously, but, as his 
early letters show, had reflected carefully 
upon the principles of his art. The result 
appeared in the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ pub¬ 
lished anonymously on 15 May 1711. The 
poem is an interesting exposition of the 
canons of taste accepted by Pope and by the 
leading writers of the time, and contains 
many of those polished epigrams which, if 
not very profound, have at least become pro¬ 
verbial . Incidents connected with this pub¬ 
lication opened the long literary warfare hi 
which much of his later career was passed. 
A contemptuous allusion to the sour critic 
John Dennis [q v.] produced an angry pam¬ 
phlet, * Reflections . . . on a late Rhapsody,’ 
from his victim. Pope had the sense to cor¬ 
rect some of the passages attacked, and, for 
the moment, did not retort. Addison soon 
afterwards praised the 1 Essay ’ very warmly 
in the ‘Spectator’ (20 Dec. 1711), while 
regretting ‘ some strokes’ of personality. Pope 
wrote a lettor to Steele (first printed in Miss 
Aikin’s ‘Addison,’where it is erroneously ad¬ 
dressed to Addison) acknowledging the praise, 
and proposing to suppress the objectionable 
‘ strokes.’ Steele, who was already known to 
him, and had suggested to him the ‘Ode to St. 
Cecilia,’ promised, in return, an introduc¬ 
tion to Addison. Pope thus became known 
to the Addison circle. Ilis ‘ Messiah,’ a fine 
piece of declamation, appeared in the ‘ Spec¬ 
tator’ of 14 May 1712. He afterwards con¬ 
tributed some papers to its successor, the 
1 Guardian,’ The'RapeoftheLock’appeared 
in its first form in the ‘ Miscellanies ’published 
by Lintot in 1712, wMcb included others of 
Pope’s minor poems. Lord Petre, a youth of 
twenty, had cut off a lock of hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor, a beauty of the day, who 
was offended by this practical joke [see under 
Feted, "William, fourth Baeon PutkeJ. 
They were both members of the catholic 
society known to Pope, and the poem was 
written at the suggestion of a common friend, 
Caryll, in order to appease the quarrel by a 
little pleasantry. The poem was warmly ad¬ 
mired by Addison, who called it inertim. sal, 
and advised Pope not to risk spoiling it by 
introducing the new ‘machinery’ of the 
sylphs (WAEntmTOX, Tope, iv. 26). This, 
according to Warburton’s story, opened 
Pope’s eyes to the jealousy which he sup¬ 
posed to have dictated a very natural piece 
of advice. Pope altered and greatly enlarged 
his poem, wMoh appeared separately in 
1714. It shows extraordinary skill in the 
lighter kind of verse, and reflects with singu¬ 
lar felicity, in some respects a little too faith¬ 
fully, the tone of the best society of the day. 
It took at once the place which it has ever 
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since occupied as a masterpiece. TIio chief 

E lenfc waB Boileau’s 1 Lutrin’ (first pub- 
in 1674, and completed in 1683). The 
baron in the poem represents Lord Petra; 
• Sir Hume ’ is Sir George Brown, and Thales- 
tris his sister. Sir George Brown, as Popo 
says, ‘ blustered,’ and Miss Fermor was 
offended(frorl-s,vL162). SixPlumeisclearly 
not a flattering portrait. The poem, how¬ 
ever, went far to establish Pope’s reputation 
as one of the first writers of the day. 

Pope’s ‘WindsorForest ’ appeared inMarch 
1712-13. The first part, modelled upon Den¬ 
ham’s ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ had been written in 
his earlier period. The conclusion, with its 
prophecy of free trade, refers to the peace of 
Utrecht, which, though not fin ally ratified till 
28 April, had been for some time a certainty. 
Popes poem was thus on the side of the 
tones, and brought him the friendship of 
Swift, who speaks of it as a ‘finB poem ’ in 
the ‘Journal to Stella’ on 9 March 1712- 


1713. 

Pope still preserved friendly relations with 
Addison, whose ' Cato’ was shown to him 
in manuscript. He praises it enthusiasti¬ 
cally in a letter to Caryll (February 1712- 
1713), though he afterwards told Spence 
that he had recommended Addison not to 
produce it on the stage. He wrote the 
prologue, which was much applauded, and 
the play, produced on 13 April 1713, had an 
immense success, due partly to the political 
interpretation fixed upon it by both parties. 
Pope's friendship with Addison’s ‘little 
senate’ was now to he broken up. Accord¬ 
ing to Dennis (Remarks on the Euneiad), 
whose story is accepted by Pope's best bio¬ 
grapher, Mr. Courthope, Pope devised a 
singular stratagem. He got Lintot to per¬ 
suade Dennis to print some shrewd though 
rather brutal remarks upon * Cato/ Pope 
then took revenge for Dennis’s previous pam¬ 
phlet upon the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ by pub¬ 
lishing a savage onslaught on the later 
pamphlet, called a ‘ Narrative ... of the 
strange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr, J[ohn] 
D[ennia]/ Had the humour been more suc¬ 
cessful, the personality would still have been 
discreditable. Dennis was abused nominally 
on behalf of Addison, bat his criticisms were 
not answered, Addison was bound as a 
gentleman, though he has been strangely 
blamed for his conduct, to disavow a vulgar 
retort which would be naturally imputed to 
himself. At his desire, Steele let Dennis 
know, through Lintot, that he disapproved of 
such modes of warfare, and had declined to 
see the papers. Pope, if he heard of this at 
the time, would of course be wounded. He 
had meanwhile another ground of quarrel. 


His prologue to ‘Oato’ had nppoared in the 
‘ Guardian' of 18 April 1713. Some previous 
papers upon pastoral poetry had appeared 
shortly before, in which high pvaiso was given 
to Ambrose Philips, one of the whig clique 
whose ‘ Pastorals 1 woro in the same ‘ Mis¬ 
cellany’ with Pope’s (1709). Pope now pub¬ 
lished a paper (27 April 1718) ostensibly in 
praise of Philips as contrasted with himself. 
Steele ie said to have been deceived by this 
very transparent irony; but the papor, when 
published, provoked Philips’s wrath. He is 
said to have hung up a rod at Button’s, vow¬ 
ing that he would apply it to Pope’s shoulders 
(see Broome to Fenton [1728], Works, viii. 
147. The storyisalso told by Ayre and Cibber). 
Pope appears to deny some such story in a 
letter to Caryll of 8 June 1714 ( Works, vi. 
208). He says that Philips had nevor 4 offered 
him any indecorum,’ ana that Addieon had 
expressed a desire to remain upon friondly 
terms. 

Pope, in any case, was naturally thrown 
more upon the opposite party. Swift became 
a warm friend, and introduced him to Ar« 
buthnot and other distinguished men. The 
‘ Scriblerus Club,’ in which Popo, Gay, and 
Parnell joined Swift, Arbuthnot, Oungrove, 
Atterhury, Oxford, and others, was apparently 
a kind of informal association which pro¬ 
jected a joint-stock satire upon pedantry. It 
was possibly on offshoot from the ‘Brothers’ 
Club’ formed in 1711, of which Swift was 
also a member, and which was now declining. 
Pope at the ond of 1713 was taking lossons 
in painting from Oliarlos Jorvos [q. v.], hut 
he was soon to be absorbed in the most 
laborious task of his life. Among his early 
translations was a fragment from the ‘Iliad,’ 
and his friend Trumbull upon reading it had 
suggested (9 April 1708) that ho should con¬ 
tinue the work. Idolatry of classical models 
was an essential part of the religion of mon 
of letters of the day, Many of thorn, how¬ 
ever, oould not read Greek, and tho old trans¬ 
lations of Chapman, Ogilby, and Hobbes woro 
old-fashioned or feeble in style. Many trans¬ 
lations from the classics had been executed 
by Dryden and his school. Dryden had him¬ 
self translated ‘ Virgil’ and the first hook of 
the ‘ Iliad.’ But a Homer in modem English 
was still wanting. Pope’s rising fame and 
his familiarity with the literary and social 
leaders made Mm the man for the oppor¬ 
tunity, Addison’s advice, according to Pope 
(Preface to the Iliad), first determined bun 
to the undertaking, although a letlor, in whioh 
Addison says ‘Iknow of none of this age 
that is equal to the task oxccpt yourself’ 
( Works, vi. 401), is of doubtful authenticity. 
Pope also thanks Swift, Congreve, Garth, 
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llowe, and Parnell for encouragement. He 
i.-sued proposals for tlie translation of the 
'Iliad’in October 1713. Lord Oxford and 
other friends regretted that he should devote 
his powers to anything hut original work; 
but the plan was accepted with general 
enthusiasm. Swift was energetically tout¬ 
ing for him in November 1713. Supported 
by both the whig and the tory leaders of 
literature, and by all their political and noble 
friends, the subscription soon reached unpre¬ 
cedented proportions. Dryden had made 
about 1,200/. by his ‘Virgil’ (1097), when 
the plan of publishing by subscription was 
still a novelty. Lintot agreed to pay Pope 
200/. a volume, and supply him gratuitously 
with all the copies for subscribers and presents. 
The book was published in six volumes, and 
subscribers paid a guinea apiece. There 
were 676 subscribers for 660 copies (list in 
first edition), and the names include 150 
persons of title and all the great men on 
both sides. The total, after deducting some 
payment for literary help, was over o,000Z,, 
and Lintot is said to have sold 7,600 copies 
of a cheapor edition. Pope, who had scarcely 
made 160/. by his earlier poems (see list of 
Lintot’s payments in D’Isbaeli’s Quarrels 
of Authors, reprinted in Coubthope’s -Life, 
p. 151), thus made himself independent for 
life. The translation must he considered not 
as a publisher’s speculation, but as a kind of 
national commission given by the elegant 
society of the time to their representative 
poet. 

The first volume, including the first four 
books of the ‘ Iliad/ was issued in J une 1716. 
Almost at the some time appeared a trans¬ 
lation of the first hook by Thomas Tickell, 
one of Addison's clients. Although Tickell, 
in his preface, expressly disavowed rivalry, 
and said that ho was only 1 bespeaking public 
favour for a projected translation of tho 
“ Odyssey/” Pope’s jealousy was aroused. 
His previous quurrels with the Addison circle 
predisposed him to suspicion, and he per¬ 
suaded himself that Addison was the real 
author of the translation published under 
Tickell’s name. In a later quarrel after Addi¬ 
son’s death in 1719, Steele called Tickell 1 the 
reputed translator’of the ‘Iliad’ (dedication 
ofthe ‘ Drummer ’ in Addison’s Works, 1811, 
vi. 319), a phrase which implies the currency 
of some rumours of this kind. Pope also 
asserted (Spence, p. 149) that Addison had 
paid Oildon ten guineas for a pamphlet about 
Wycherley, in which Pope and his relatives 
were abused. No such pamphlet ia known, 
and the whole imputation upou Addison is 
completely disproved [see under Addison, 
Joseph). Thu so-called ‘ quarrel/ which gave 
yot. xvi. 


rioe to much discussion superseded by recent 
relations, was only a quarrel on Pojie’s 
side. The famous lines upon Addison, which 
were its main fruit, first appeared in print 
in a collection oalled ‘ Cytherei'a/ published 
by Curll in 1723 (in Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
iv. 273, it is asserted that some verses by 
Jeremiah Markland, appended to Pope’s lines 
given at p. 314, were in print as early aa 
1717. No authority is given for the state¬ 
ment, which must be erroneous). They are 
mentioned in a letter from Atterbnry of 26 Peb. 
1721-2, and apparently os a new composition 
much ‘ sought after.’ Pope was accused of 
writing them after Addison’e death, 1719. 
B oth Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Lord 
Oxford say that they had been previously 
written, though neither testimony is unequi¬ 
vocal (Courthope in Works, iii. 233); and a 
letter from Pope to Craggs, dated 16 July 
1716, uses some of the phrases of the satire. 
The letter, however, is probably spurious, and 
it forms part of the correspondence concocted 
by Pope in order to give lie own account of 
his relations to Addison. He told Spence 
(p. 149) that he had sent a ‘first sketch’ of 
ilia satire to Addison himself, who had after¬ 
wards ‘used him very civilly.’ The same 
story is told by Warburton. It is, however, 
quite incredible in itself, and is part of a 
whole system of ‘mystifioation/ if such a 
word be not too gende. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable, that Pope wrote the lines 
in his first anger at Tiokell’s publication, and 
afterwards kept them secret until the period 
fixed byAtterbury’s letter. 

Tiie last volume of tho ‘Iliad/ delayed by 
ill-health, famity troubles, and the prepara¬ 
tion of various indexes, appeared in May 
1720. A dedication was appended to Con¬ 
greve, who was doubtless selected for the 
honour, as Macaulay observes, as a man of 
letters respected by both parties. Pope had 
nob only made a competence, but had be¬ 
come the acknowledged head of English 
men of letters. The ‘ Homer’ was long re¬ 
garded as a masterpiece, and for a century 
was the source from which clever schoolboys 
like Byron learnt that Homer was not a 
mere instrument of torture invented by their 
masters. No translation of profane literature 
has ever occupied such a position, and the 
rise of new poetical ideals was marked by 
Cowper's attempt to supersede it by a version 
of his own. Cowper and the men of genius 
who marked the new era have made the 
obvious criticisms familiar. Pope was no 
scholar; he had to get help from Broome 
and Jortin to translate the notes of Eusta- 
thiuB, and obtained an introductory essay 
fi-om Parnell. Many errors in translation 
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hare been pointed out by Gilbert Wakefield period [see Montagu,Lads: Maky WoitiLUT} 
and others, and the conventional styleof Blount, Mabtiia]. 

Pope's day often gives an air of artificiality Both women had about this time a great 
to his writing, while he was of course en- influence upon Pope’s personal history. The 
tirely without the historical sense of more only earlier mention of anything like a love 
recent writers. Bentley remarked that it affair in Pope’s life occurs in his correspon- 
was a ‘pretty poem, but not Homer,’ nor dencewithCromwell(18 March 1708),where 
has any critic disputed the statement. It he speaks of a certain ‘ Sappho.’ Sheisidenti- 
must be regarded rather as an equivalent to fled with a Mrs. Nelson, who wrote a compli- 
Homer, as reflected in the so-called clasri- mentaiy poem prefixed to his ‘Pastorals’in 
ci=m of the time, and the genuine rhetorical the ‘ hfiscellany,’ but afterwards suppressed 
vigour of many passages shows that there in consequence of a quarrel. Pope, however, 
was some advantage in the freedom of his speaks of hor with levity, and in a later let ter 
treatment, and may justify the high place (21 Dec. 1711) compares her very unfavour- 
lield by the work until the rise of the rsvo- ably with (apparently) the Blounts. In 1717 


lutionary school. 

Pope had made not only a literary but a 
social success. At that period the more 
famous authors were more easily admitted 
than at any other to the highest social and 
political circles. Besides meeting Oxford, 
Boluigbroke, Atterbury, Swift, and Congreve 
in society, he was frequently making tours 
about the country, and staying in the country 
houses of Lord Harcourt—at whose place, 
Stanton Harcourt, he finished the fifth volume 
of the ‘Iliad’ in 1718—of Lord Bathurst, 
iiOrdDighy, and others. Gay’s pleasant poem, 
‘Mr. Popo’s Welcome from Greece,’ gives a 
long list of the distinguished friends who 
applauded the successful achievement of the 
task. In April 1710 the Pope family left 
Binfield, and settled at Maw«on’s Buildings, 
Chiswick, ‘ under thawing of my Lord Bur¬ 
lington.’ He was now within reach of many 
of the noble families who lived near the 
Thames, and saw much uristocratic society. 
Here his father died on 23 Oct. 1717, an 
event mentioned by the son with great ten¬ 
derness. In 1718 Pope had felt himself rich 
enough to think of building a house in Lon¬ 
don, and the plans were prepared for him by 
James Gibbs (1082-1754) [q.v.] Bathurst 
apparently deterred him bv hints as to the 
probable cost, and in 1719 he bought the 
lease of a house at Twickenham, with five 
acres of land. Here he lived for the rest of 
his life, and took great delight in laying out 
the grounds, which became famous, ana are 
constantly mentioned in his poetry. Pope 
also invested money in the South Sea scheme. 
It appears that at one time he might have 
become a rich man by realising the amount 
invested. He held on, however, until the 
panic had set in; hut he seems finally to 
have left off rather richer than he began (Bee 
Courthope’s account in Works, v. 184-7). 
He corresponded upon the South Sea scheme 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and with 
Teresa and Martha Blount, who were more i 
or less concerned in the speculations of the 


an edition of his poems was published, in¬ 
cluding the ‘lines to an unfortunate lady.’ 
Ayro, followed by Huffhead, constructed out 
of the lines themselves a. legend of a lady 
beloved by Pope who stabbed liersolf for 
love of somebody else. Sir John Hawltms 
and Warton found out that she hanged her¬ 
self for love of Pope. Bowles heard from a 
gentleman of ‘ high birth and character,’ who 
hoard from Voltaire, who heard from Con- 
dorcet, that the lady was in love with a 
French prince. The fact appears to he that 
a Roman catholic, Mrs. Weston, had quar¬ 
relled with her husband, and, upon his 
threatening to deprive her of her infant, pro¬ 
posed to retire into a convent. Pope took 

E lier cause, quarreBed witk Mr. and Mrs. 

ickett, who took the other side, and ap¬ 
pealed to Caryll to interfere. The purely 
imaginary lady was merely the embodiment 
of his feelings about Mrs. Weston, though he 
afterwards indulged in a mystification of his 
readers by a vague prefatory note in later 
editions. Oaryll had in vain asked for ex¬ 
planations. Mrs. Weston died on 18 Oct. 
1724, long after the imaginary suicide. The 
poems of 1717 contained also the ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which bore a similar relation to a 
genuine sentiment. When he forwarded tho 
volume to Lady Mary, Pope called her atten¬ 
tion to the closing lines ( Works, ix. 882), an d 
during the composition ho had mentioned the 
same passage (apparently) in a letter to 
Martha Blount (to, ix. 204), in each case 
making the application to the lady to whom 
he was writing. Pope’s relations to Lady 
Mary have been considered in her life [see 
Montagu, Lady MabyWobtley], ne knew 
her before she went to Constantinople in 
1716, and after her return in 1718 she lived 
near him for a time at Twickenham. T1 ib 
quarrel took place about1722, and the extreme 
bitterness with which Pope ever afterwards 
assailed her can be explained most plausibly, 
and least to his discredit, upon tho assumption 
that his extravagant expressions of gallantry 
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covered «ome real passion. If so, however, 
it was probably converted into antipathy by 
the contempt with which she received his 
declaration. The relation to Martha Blount 
[q. v.J was more enduring, though the obscure 
allusions in Pope’s correspondence are insuffi¬ 
cient to explain the circumstances. Teresa, 
born 1088, and Martha, born 15 June 1090, 
were daughters of Lister Blount of Maple- 
durham, who died in 1715. They had been 
educated abroad, and the date of Pope's 
acquaintance is uncertain. He had at aiw 
rate begun to correspond with them in 1712, 
when he sent the ‘ Pape of the Lock’ to 
Martha, and his tone to both sisters is that 
of a familiar family friend,with some playful 
gallantry, and occasionally passages of strange 
indecency. On the marriage of their brother, 
Michael Blount, in 1715, they left Maple- 
durham, and afterwards lived in London, and 
occupied also a small house at Petersham 
in Pope’s neighbourhood. In 1717 some diffi¬ 
culty arose betweenPope and TeresaBlount. 
lie wrote letters soon after his father's death 
(rx. 279-83), of which it is the most obvious 
interpretation that he had hinted at a marriage 
with Martha; that Teresa elicited some con¬ 
fession of his intentions, and then convinced 
Martha that Pope’s offer was 1 only an amuse¬ 
ment, occasioned by [his] loss of another 
lady.’ A month later (March 1718) he exe¬ 
cuted a deed settling upon Teresa an annuity 
of 407 for six years, on condition of her not 
marrying within that time, hut no explana¬ 
tion is given of the circumstances. He after¬ 
wards for a time kept at a greater distance. 
In later years Pope complained to Cary 11 
that Teresa (apparently) had spread reports 
affecting the innocence of his relations to 
Martha (26 Dec. 1726). He indignantly 
denies them, and says that for the last two 
years he has seen less of her than ever. He 
subsequently to Caryll (20 July 1729) accuses 
Teresa of an intrigue with a married man, 
and of scandalous ill-treatment of her mother. 
The mother, however, according to his ac¬ 
count, was so bewitched as not to resent the 
treatment. His suspicions appear to have 
been based upon mere scandalous gossip. He 
can hardly have been a welcome visitor at the 
house where the mother (until her death on 
31 March 1743) still lived with her two 
daughters. Teresa survived till 7 Oct. 1759. 
Pope continued, however, to preserve affec¬ 
tionate relations with Martha, which became 
closer in later life. Pope’s deformity and 
infirmities would have been obstacles to any 
project of marriage, but his relation to Martha 
was the nearest approach in his life to a 
genuine love affair. 

After the final publication of the ‘Iliad,’ 


Tope was engaged for a time on task-work. 
In 1722 he edited the poems of Parnell (who 
died in 1717), and began an edition of Shake¬ 
speare for Tonson. Por this lie leceived 
2177 12s. It appeared in 1725, and had 
little success. Though he recognised the 
importance of collating the early editions, 
he had neither the knowledge norths patience 
necessary for a laborious editor. He made 
some happy conjectures, and hia preface, 
which was generally admired, is interesting 
as indicating the prevalent opinion about 
Shakespeare. The edition, according to 
Johnson’s report, was a commercial failure: 
many copies had to he sold for 16s. 
instead or six guineas. A pamphlet by L. 
Theobald, ‘ Shakespeare Restored,’ 1720, 
pointed out ‘ many of Mr. Pope's errors,’ and 
left a bitter grudge in the poet’s mind. 
Another undertaking was at least more pro¬ 
fitable. Pope resolved to translate the ‘ Odys¬ 
sey i ’ and, to save himself labour, took for 
associates William Broome [q. v, j, who had 
already helped him in the notes to the 
* Iliad,’ and Elijah Fenton [q. v.] (The story 
told by Ruffkead and Spence, that Broome 
and Fenton had started the project, seems to 
he erroneous; see the correspondence be¬ 
tween them and Pope, first published in the 
Elwin and Courthope edition, viii. 30-185.) 
Fenton translated the 1st, 4th, 19th, and 
20th hooks; Broome the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
12th, 16th, 18th, and 23rd books, and wrote 
the notes. A Mr. Lang is also reported to 
have translated part of two other books, for 
which Pope gave him a ‘ twenty-two guineas 
medal ’ (Spence, p. 330). They had caught 
Pope’B style so well that the difference of 
authorship has never been detected ftom the 
internal evidence. Broome, in a note at 
the conclusion, said that Pope’s revision of 
his assistant’s work had brought the whole 
up to his own level. Mr. Elwin (Works, 
viii. 123 n.) states, after examining Fenton’s 
manuscripts in the British Museum, that this 
is an ‘ outrageous exaggeration.’ Lintot paid 
0007 for the copyright, half what he had 
paid for the 1 Iliad; ’ hut the result was 
apparently less profitable. The amount re¬ 
ceived from subscribers made up the total 
received by the translators to 4,6007, out of 
which Pope paid Broome 5007, while Fenton 
probably received 2007 Since Pope originated 
the plan, and the large sale was entirely due 
to his reputation, his assistants had no right 
to complain of being paid at the rate of 
literary journeymen. Many jealousies and 
difficulties, however, arose from the alliance. 
Pope in his proposals, issued 10 Jan. 1724-6, 
stated that fie was to he helped by Broome 
and by a friend whose name was to be con- 
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coaled.. He exhorted Broome to ho reticent 
in regard to his share in the work, as the 
public •would he attracted by their belief in 
Pope’s authorship. Broome, however, was 
vain and talkative, and various rumours 
arose from his indiscretion. Upon the pub¬ 
lication of the first three volumes, in April 
1725, Lintot threatened Pope with a lawsuit, 
apparently on the question whether free 
copies were to be delivered to Broome’s sub¬ 
scribers as well as to Pope’s, Attacks upon 
the 1 bad paper, ill types, and journey-work 
poetry’ appeared in the papers. To meet 
them, Pope induced Broome to write the 
postscript above mentioned, in which he 
asserts that he hod himself translated three 
books and Penton two (the real numbers 
being eight and four). Though Broome was 
weak enough to consent to this virtual false¬ 
hood, both he and Fenton resented Pope’s 
treatment of them. Pope retaliated by in¬ 
sulting Broome in the ‘Bathos,’ published in 
the 'Miscellany' of 1728. The correspon¬ 
dence dropped for a time; hut in 1730, when 
the accusations were revived in a satire 
called ‘ One Epistle,’ Pope again applied to 
Broome for a statement in justification. 
Though Broome declined to make more than 
a dry statement, he resumed a friendly cor¬ 
respondence, and Pope tried to make some 
atonement. He disavowed responsibility for 
the ‘ Bathos,’ altered a couplet in the * Dun- 
ciad,’ and in an appendix to the same poem 
claimed only twelve books of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
The ‘Odyssey’brought an addition of for¬ 
tune, though not much of fame. It also intro¬ 
duced him to the frieudship of Joseph Spence 
[q. v.), who published a discriminative ‘ Essay’ 
upon it in 1/26; second part 1727. Pope had 
the good sense to be pleased with the criti¬ 
cism and make friends with the author. 

Pope’s domestic circle had meanwhile gone 
through various changes. His mother’s life 
was in great danger at the end of 1726 ; 
his nurse, Mary Beach, died on 25 Nov. in 
the same year, and is commemorated by an 
epitaph in Twickenham church. Pope was 
much confined by his attendance upon his 
mother, his affection for whom is his least 
disputable virtue. His friend Atterbuxy 
was exiled in 1723. Pope had to give evi¬ 
dence upon his trial, and was nervous and 
blundering. He was alarmed, it seems, by 
the prospect of being cross-examined as to 
his religious belief, and consulted Lord Har- 
court as to the proper answer (Works, x. 
199). His anxiety was increased by com¬ 
plaints made against him for editing the 
Duke of Buckingham’s works (1728), which 
had been seised on account of Jacobite pas¬ 
sages. The exile of Attevbury coincided 


with the return of Bolingbroke, to whom 
Pope had been slightly known in the * Scrib- 
lerus Club.’ Bolingbroke now renewed the 
acquaintance, and in 1725 settled at Dawley, 
within easy drive of Twickenham. Pops 
was a frequent visitor, and in September 1726 
was upset in crossing a stream upon his re¬ 
turn in Bolingbroke’s coacb. Ilia fingers 
were badly cut by the glass of the window, 
and he nearly lo«t the use of them. Pope 
had at intervals corresponded with Swift 
after Swift's retirement to Ireland in 1714, 
and he now joined Bolingbroke in writing to 
their common friend. In 1725 Pope wroto 
to Swift, mentioning a satire which he had 
written, and suggesting a visit to England. 
Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Lord Oxford, and 
Pope would welcome him. Swift visitedEng- 
land in the summer of 1726, bringing ‘ Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels,’ for the publication of which 
arrangements were made by Pope [see also 
Lnwis, Erasmus]. The little circle also 
agreed to publish a miscellany. Swift con¬ 
tributed verses, which he Bent to Pope with 
full powers to uso as he pleased. Two volumes 
were published in June 1727. Swift hod 
again visited England, in April 1727, and 
stayed for some time with Pope; hut his 
infirmities and anxiety about Stella made 
him unfit for company, and he left Pope 
some time before his return to Ireland in 
September. The ‘Dunciad’ was by this 
time finished, and Swift, who had at first 
advised Pope not to make the had poets 
immortal, was anxious for its appearance. 
Pope had probably withheld it with a view 
to one of his manccuvres. The third volume 
of the ' Miscellanies/ published in March 
1727-8, contained the * Bathos,’ a very lively 
satire, of which Pope, though he afterwards 
disavowed it, says that he had ‘entirely 
methodised and in a manner written it all 1 
( Works, vii. 110). It gave sarcastic descrip¬ 
tions of different classes of had authors, 
sufficiently indicated by initials. If liis 
purpose was, as Mr. Oourthope suggests, to 
irritate his victims into retorts, in order to 
give an excuse for the ‘Dunciad,’ he suc¬ 
ceeded. The ‘ Dunciad ’ appeared on 28 May 
1728, and made an unprecedented stir among 
authors. Pope had made elaborate prepara¬ 
tions to avoid the danger of prosecution for 
libel. The poem appeared anonymously; a 
notice from the publisher implied that it 
was written by a friend of Pope, in answer 
to the attacks of the ‘ last two months ’ (i.e 
since the ‘Bathos’); the names of the per¬ 
sons attacked were represented by initials; 
and the whole professed to be a reprint of a 
Dublin edition. On its success he published 
an enlarged edition, in March 1729, with 
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names in full and a letter to the publisher 
in defence, •written by himself, but signed by 
his friend William Cleland (1671-1741) 

Tq. v.] He assigned the property to Lord 
Ihithuraf, Lord Oxford, and Lord Burlington, 
from whom alone copies could bo procured. 
When the risk of publication appeared to be 
or er, they assigned a new edition to Pope's 
publisher, Gilliver (November 1729). Va¬ 
rious indexes, * testimonies of authors,' and 
so forth, were added, The poem was not ac¬ 
knowledged till it appeared m Pope’s ‘ Works ’ 
in 1736. A * Collection of Pieces ’ relating 
to the poem was published in 1732, with 
a preface in the name of Savage describing 
the first appearance. 

The ‘ Dunciad,’ though written with Pope’s 
full power, suffers from the meanness of the 
warfare in which it served. It is rather a 
long lampoon than a satire; for a satire is 
supposed to strip successful vice or imposture 
of its mask, not merely to vituperate men 
already despised and defenceless. Pope’s 
literary force was thrown away in insults 
to the whole series of enemies who had in 
various ways come into collision with him. 
He was stung by their retorts, however 
coarse, and started the‘ Grub Street Journal’ 
to carry on the war. The avowed authors 
were John Martyn [q. v.] and Dr. Richard 
Bussell. Pope contributed and inspired 
many articles. It lasted from January 1730 
till the end of 1737, and two volumes of 
articles, called ‘ Memofrs of the Society of 
Grub Street,’ were repnblished (see Oab- 
BtJTHURa, pp. 370-82, for a good account of 
this). 

Theobald was made the hero of the ‘Dun- 
ciad,’ to punish him for exposing the defects 
of Pope’s‘ Shakespeare.' Pope attacked Lin- 
tot, with whom he had quarrelled about the 
‘ Odyssey,’ and J onathan Smedley [q. v,], dean 
of Clogher, -who had written against the ‘ Mis¬ 
cellanies.’ He attacked Aaron Hil],who forced 
h im to equivocate and apologise [see under 
Hxli, Aiuos], One of Ins strongest grudges 
was against James Moore Smyths [q. v.], who 
had obtained leave to use some verses by 
Pope in a comedy of his own, and probably 
did not acknowledge them. Pope attacked 
him againin the‘ Grub Street Journal ' with 
singular bitterness. A squib called ‘ A Pop 
upon Pope,’ telling a story of a supposed 
whipping by two of the ‘ Dunciad ’ victims, 
was attributed by Pope to Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague. Young, of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ de¬ 
fended Pope m ‘Two Epistles,' to which 
"Welsted and J. Moore Smythe replied in 
'One Epistle.’ Pope seems to have felt 
this keenly, and replied vehemently in the 
‘Journal.’ Wo can hardly regret that in 
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tlm, miserable warfare against unfortunate 
hacks Pope should have had hri turn of 
suffering. Happily, Bolingbroke's influence 
directed his genius into more appropriate 
channels. Bolingbroke had amused himself 
in his exile by some study of philosophy, of 
which, however, his writings prove that he 
had not acquired more than a superficial 
knowledge. Pope was at the still lower 
level from which Bolingbroke appeared to 
bo a great authority. Bolingbroke's singular 
brilliancy in talking and writing and his 
really fine literary taste were sufficient to 
account for his influence over his friend. 
Pope expressed his feeling to Spence (p. 316) 
by Baying that when a comet appeared he 
fancied that it might he a coach to take 
Bolingbroke home. One result of their con¬ 
versation is said to have been a plan for 
writing a series of poems which would 
amount to a systematic survey of human 
nature (see Sehnce, pp, 10, -18, 137, 315). 
They were to include a book upon the nature 
of man; one upon ‘knowledge and its 
limits;’ a third upon government, ecclesias¬ 
tical and civil; and a fourth upon morality. 
The second included remarks upon ‘ educa¬ 
tion,’ part of which was afterwards em¬ 
bodied in the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad; ’ 
and the third was to have been wrought into 
on epic poem called ‘ Brutus,’ of which an 
elaborate plan is given in Euffhead (pp. 
410-22). It was begun in blank verse, but 
happily dropped. To the first and the fourth 
part correspond the ‘Essay on Man’ and the 
four ‘Moral Essays.’ The plan thus ex¬ 
pounded was probably not Dope’s original 
scheme so much as an afterthought, sug¬ 
gested in later years by Worburton (see Mr. 
Courthopa in Works, iii. 46-51). ‘Moral 
Essays ’ was the name suggested by War- 
burton for what Pope had called ‘Ethic 
Epistles.’ The first of these, written under 
Bolingbroke’s eye, was the ‘ Essay on Taste,’ 
addressed to Lord Burlington, published 
in 1731. It includes the description of 
Timon’s villa, in which many touches were 
taken from Canons, the house of James 
Brydges, duke of Chandos [q. v.] Pope 
was accused of having accepted 6007. from 
the duke, which was no doubt false; but 
chose also to deny what was clearly true, 
that Canons had been in his mind. Pope 
was much vexed by the attacks thus pro¬ 
voked, and, besides writing to the duke, got 
‘ his man,’ Cleland, to write an exculpatory 
letter, published up the papers. He also de¬ 
layed the publication of his next ‘ Moral Es¬ 
say ’ ‘ On Riches ’ for a year (i.e. till Janu¬ 
ary 1783), from fear of the abuse. This, 
however, which dealt with fraudulent specu- 
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lators, met the public taste. That upon the 
‘ Characters of lien ’ appeared on 5 Feb. 
1733, when the last, upon the ‘ Characters of 
Women,’ was already written ( Works, vii. 
298), though it was not published till 1785. 
The ‘ Essay on Man,’ the first book of which 
appeared in February 1733—the remainder 
following in the course of ayear—seems also to 
have excited the author’s apprehensions. It 
was anonymous, and he wrote to his friends 
about it without avowing himself. The main 
cause was no doubt his fear of charges 
against his orthodoxy. In fact, the poem 
is simply a brilliant versification of the doc¬ 
trine which, when openly expressed, was 
called deism, and, when more or less dis¬ 
guised, was taught as orthodox by the latitu- 
dinnrian divines of the day. Pope was pro¬ 
bably intending only to represent the most 
cultivated thought of the time, and accepted 
Bolingbroke as its representative. Bathurst, 
indeed, said (Boswctt, Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 
402-3) that Pope did no more than put 
Bolingbroke’s prose into verse. Johnson’s 
criticism upon this, namely, that Pope may 
have had the ‘philosophic stamina of the 
essay from Bolingbroke’ but added the 
poetical imagery, probably bits the mark. 
Comparison between Bolingbroke’s fragment 
and Pope's eRsays shows coincidences so 
close as to leave no doubt of the relation¬ 
ship. Bolingbroke probably did not reveal 
his sceptical conclusions to Pope; and Pope 
was too little familiar with the subject to 
pereeive the real tendency of the theories 
which he was adopting. It would be idle to 
apply any logical test to a series of superfi¬ 
cial and generally commonplace remarks. 
The skill with which Pope gives point and 
colouring to his unsatisfactory framework of 
argument is the more remarkable. The many 
translations indicate that it was the best 
known of Pope’s writings upon the conti¬ 
nent. Voltaire and Wieland imitated it; 
Lessing ridiculed its philosophy in ‘Pope 
ein Aletaphysiker ’ (1755, Lessiitg, Werke, 
1854, vol. v.); but it was greatly admired 
by Dagold Stewart ( Works, vii. 133), and 
was long a stock source for ornaments to 
philosophical lectures. Though its rather 
tiresome didacticism has made it less popular 
than Pope's satires, many isolated passages 
are still familiar from the vivacity of the 
style. The ‘Universal Prayer’ was first 
added in 1738. 

Bolingbroke, happening one day to visit 
Pope, took up a Horace, and suggested to his 
friend the suitability to his cose of the first 
satire of the second book. Pope thereupon [ 
translated it ‘ in a morning or two,’ and sent 
it to the press (Seduce, p. 297). It appeared ! 


in February 1783, and was the first of a 
series of his most felicitous writings. A 
couplet containing a gross insult to Lady 
M. w, Montagu, and another alluding to 
Lord Hervey, led to a hitter warfare. They 
retorted in ‘ Verses addressed to the Imitator 
of Horace’ (ascribed to Lady Mary, Lord 
Hervey, and Mr. Windham, tutor to the 
Duke of Cambridge) and in ‘A Letter 
from a Nobleman at Hampton Court to a 
Doctor of Divinity’ (by Lord Hervey). 
Popo replied by some squibs in the ‘ Grub 
Street Journal’ and by ‘A Letter to a Noble 
Lord,’ dated 30 Nov. 1733. The latter, 
though printed, and, according to War- 
hurton, submitted to the queen, was sup¬ 
pressed during Pope’s life. Johnson says 
that it exhibits ‘nothing but tedious ma¬ 
lignity,’ and it is certainly laborious and 
lengthy. A far more remarkable result of 
this collision, however, was the ‘ Epistle to 
Arbuthnot,’ published in January 1734-5, 
It is written for the most part in answer to 
Hervey and Lady Mary, though various 
fragments, such as the hues upon Addison, 
ore worked in. This poem is Pope's master¬ 
piece, and shows his command of language 
and metre in their highest development. It 
is also of the font importance as on auto¬ 
biographical document, and shows curiously 
what was Pope’s view of his own character 
and career. 

Pope’s autobiography was continued by 
the publication of his correspondence soon 
afterwards as the result of a series of ela¬ 
borate manoeuvres scarcely to be paralleled 
in literary history. A full account of them, 
and of the means by which they were de¬ 
tected, is given by Mr. Elwin in the first 
volume of Pope’s ‘ Works’ (pp. xvii-cxlvii), 
and the story is summarised by Mr. Court- 
hope in the ‘Life ’ ( Works, v. 279-300). The 
main facts are as follows: In 1726 Curll 
published Pope’s correspondence with Crom¬ 
well, having obtained them from Cromwell’s 
mistress. The correspondence excited some 
interest, and Pope soon afterwards began to 
apply to Ms friends to return his letters. 
Caryll, one of his most regular correspon¬ 
dents, returned the letters in 1729, hut had 
them previously copied without Pope’sknow- 
ledge. In the same year Pope obtained 
Lord Oxford’s leave to deposit the originals 
of Ms correspondence in Oxford’s library, 
on the ground that the publication by 
Theobald in 1728 of the posthumous works 
of Wycherley might be injurious both to 
Wycherley’s reputation and Ms own. His 
intention seems to have been to induce Ox¬ 
ford to become responsible for the publica¬ 
tion (see Elwin in Works, vol. i. p, xxvii). 
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He then published some of Wycherley’s 
remains, including their correspondence, as a 
supplement to Theobald’s volume. The book, 
however, failed. No copy is known to exist, 
and the sheets were used by Pope in his next 
performance. The Hervey and Lady Mary 
quarrel apparently stimulated his desire to 
set forth Ins own virtues, and it now occurred 
to him to make a tool of his old enemy 
Curll. He had in 1716 administered an 
emetic to Curll 011 behalf of Lady Mary [see 
Curll, Edmund], and, besides publishing 
the Cromwell letters, Curll had advertised a 
life of Pope. Tope's object was to secure 
tbe publication of bis letters and, at the 
same time, to make it appear that they were 
published in spite of his opposition. In order 
to accomplish this, he employed an agent, 
supposed (see Wabton’s Essay, ii. 339, and 
Johnson) to have been a painter and low 
actor, named James Worsdale. Worsdale, 
calling himself II. Smythe, told Curll that a 
certain P. T., a secret enemy of Pope, had a 
quantity of Pope’s correspondence, and was 
willing to dispose of the printed sheets to 
Curll. Curll, after some negotiations, agreed 
to publish them. Pope arranged that the 
book, as soon as published, should be seized 
by a warrant from the House of Lords, on 
the ground that it was described in an ad¬ 
vertisement (dictated by Worsdale) os con¬ 
taining lettersfrom peers. Pope had,however, 
contrived that no such letters should be in 
the sheets delivered to Curll. The books 
were therefore restored to Curll, and Pope 
had the appearance of objecting to the pub¬ 
lication while, at the same time, he had 
secretly provided for the failure of his ob- 

i 'ection. Curll became unmanageable, told 
tis story plainly, and advertised the publica¬ 
tion of the 1 initial correspondence ’—i.e. the 
correspondence with ‘ R. Smythe ’ and ‘ P.T,/ 
which accordingly came out in July. Pope, 
however, anticipated this by publishing in 
June, through a bookseller named Cooper, a 
‘Narrative of the Method by which Mr. 
Pope’s Private Letters were procured by 
Edmund Curll.’ This did not correspond to 
its title. No light was thrown upon the 
really critical question how Curll could have 
obtained letters which could only be in Lord 
Oxford’s library or in the possession of Pope 
himself. The publication, however, seems to 
have thrown the public off the scent; and, 
though Curll’s pamphlet gave sufficient indi¬ 
cations of the truth and suspicious of Pope's 
complicity were current, his manceu vres were 
not generally penetrated, and their nature 
not established till long afterwards. 

Curll, however, issued a new edition of 
the ‘ P, T.’ letters, and advertised a second 


volume. This appeared in July 173-5, but 
contained only three letters from Atterbury 
to Pope, two of which had been already 
printed. Pope took advantage of this to 
advertise that he was under a necessity of 
printing a genuine edition, He proposed in 
1736 to publish this by subscription, at a 
uinea for the volume. Tbe scheme would 
ave fallen through but for Ralph Allen 

E q, v.], who was so much impressed by the 
>enevolence exhibited in the published let¬ 
ters that he offered to bear the expense of 
printing. The book finally appeared 18 May 
1737, and tbe copyright was bought by 
Dodsley. Pope’s preface pointed out how he 
had unconsciously drawn his own portrait 
in letters written ‘ without the least thought 
that ever the world should he a witness to 
them.’ Pope had, in fact, not only carefully 
revised them, but materially altered them. 
His friend Caryll died 6 April 1736, and 
Pope treated the letters really addressed to 
him as raw materials for an imaginary cor¬ 
respondence with Addison, Steele, and Con¬ 
greve, which, for a long period, perverted 
the whole history of their relations. The 
discovery by Charles Wentworth Dilke[q. v.J 
of Caryll’s letLer-book, in the middle of this 
century, led to the final unravelling of theso 
tortuous manoeuvres. 

Pope afterwards carripd on a similar in¬ 
trigue of still more discreditable character. 
He seems to have considered Curll ns out¬ 
side of all morality. But he next made 
a victim of his old friend Swift. He had 
obtained his own letters from Swift in 1737, 
who Bent them through Orrery, after long 
resisting the proposal. Pope hud the letters 
printed and sent the volume to Swift, with an 
anonymous letter, suggesting tlieir publica¬ 
tion, and saying that if they fell into the 
hands of Pope or Bolingbroke they would he 
suppressed. Swift, whose mind was failing, 
gave the volume to his bookseller, Faulkner. 
Pope ventured to protest, and Faulkner there¬ 
upon offered to suppress the letters. Orrery, 
to whom Pope applied, also provokingly re¬ 
commended their suppression as ‘ unworthy 
to he published.’ Pope now hud to affect 
to he certain that the letters would come 
out in any case, and they finally appeared in 
London in 1711, with a statement that they 
were a reprint from a Dublin edition. The 
great difficulty was to explain how the letters 
from Swift to Pope, which had never been 
out of Pope’s hands, could bo obtained. 
Pops endeavoured to pervert ambiguous 
statements due to Swift’s failing powers into 
an admission that the letters on both sides 
were in Swift’s hands. He tried to throw 
the'blame upon Swift's Mud friend, Mrs, 
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Whiteway, and in his letters moralised ever 
the melancholy fact that Swift’s vanity had 
survived his intellect. The full proofs of 
this tran-action were only given in the Inst 
edition of Pope's ‘Work 8 ,’ even Mr. Car- 
ruthers still supposing ^in 1857) that Pope 
was really pained by Swift’s treachery, and 
not knowing that he had contrived the whole 
affair himself. The only apology for a dis¬ 
gusting transaction is that Pope did not 
know at starting how many and what dis¬ 
graceful lies he would have to tell. 

Pope’s reputation as moralist and poet was 
meanwhile growing. He had lost some of 
his best friends. Gay died 4 Dec. 1732; his 
mother on 7 July 1783 ; and Arbuthnot on 
27 Feb. 1784-5. Bolingbroke retired to 
France in the following winter. Asa friend 
of Bolingbrokej Pope had naturally been 
drawn into intimacy with the opposition 
which was now gathering against VYolpole. 
He received a visit from Frederick, prince of 
Wales, in October 1733 (Letter to Bathurst, 
8 Oct. 1736); Wyndham, Marehmont, and 
other leaders met and talked politics at Ms 
grotto; and Pope was on intimate terms 
with Lyttelton and other of the young 
patriots whom he compliments in his poems. 
His sentiments appear in the ‘Epistle to 
Augustus,’ the most brilliant of his imita¬ 
tions of Horace (first epistle of second book), < 
which was published in March 1737. Others | 
of the series which appeared in the same 
year are of more general application. The 
two dialogues, called ‘ 1738,’and afterwards 
known as 1 Epilogue to the Sutires,' were 
mainly prompted by the attack upon the j 
government as the source of corruption, and 
again show Pope at his heat. They are in- ' 
comparably felicitous, and incisive and dex¬ 
terous in their management of language. 

Pope, always under the influence of some 
friend of stronger fibre than his own, was 
now to bo conquered by William Worbur- 
ton. Warburton, turbulent and ambitious, 
had forced himself into notice by writings 
showing wide reading and a singular turn 
for paradoxes. He had ridiculed Pope in 
earlier years, hut he now undertook to de¬ 
fend the‘Essay on Man'against the criti¬ 
cisms of Jean Pierre de Crousaz, who had 
published his ‘ Esamen de l’Essay de M, 
Pope snr l’homme ’ in 1737. Warburton’s 
reply, wMch appeared as a series of letters 
In a periodical called ‘The Works of the 
Learned,’excited Pope’s eager gratitude. He 
wrote to Warburton in the warmest terms. 
‘You,’ he said, ‘understand my work better 
than I do myself.’ He met Ms commentator 


in the garden of Lord Radnor at Twicken¬ 
ham in April 1740. He astonished Ms pub- j 


lisher Dodsluy, who was present, by the 
compliments which he paid to his new ac¬ 
quaintance. Warburton succeeded to Boling- 
broke’s authority. I’ope confided to him his 
literary projects. They visited Oxford toge¬ 
ther in 1741; and the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. was offered by the vice-chancellor to 
Pope. An offer of a D.D. degree was made 
at the same time to Warburton; but, as this 
was afterwards opposed by some of the clergy, 
Pope refused to be ‘ doctored’ without his 
friend. Pope undertook, at Warburton’s in¬ 
stigation, to complete the ‘Dunciad’ by a 
fourth book. It was published in March 
1742. A reference in it to Colley Cibber 
produced Pope’s last literary quarrel. Pope 
and Arbuthnot were supposed to have had 
a share in the farce called ‘Three Hours 
after Marriage,’ of which Gay was the cMuf 
author. It was damned on its appearance in 
1717, and Cibber soon afterwards introduced 
an allusion to it in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ Pope 
came bcMnd the scenes and abused Cibber 
for Ms impertinence, to wMch Cibber replied 
that he should repeat the wordB as long as 
the play was acted. Pope had made several 
contemptuous references to Mm j and upon 
the appearance of the new ‘ Dunciad' Cibber 
took his revenge in ‘ A Letter from Cibber 
to Pope.’ Cibber was a very lively writer, 
and treated Pope to some home truths with¬ 
out losing his temper. He added an un¬ 
savoury anecdote about a youthful scrape 
into which Pope had fallen. ‘ These tMngs,’ 
said Pope of one of Cibber's pamphlets, ‘ are 
my diversion; ’ and the younger Richardson, 
who heard him and told Johnson, observed 
that his features were * writMng with an¬ 
guish.’ Pope in his irritation resolved to 
make Cibber the hero of the ‘Dunciad’in 
place of Theobald. Warburton, who had 
now undertaken to annotate Pope's whole 
works, was to be responsible for the notes 
written by Pope on the ‘ Dunciad,’ and added 
‘Ricardus Aristarchus on the Hero of the 
Poem.’ The fourth book contains some of 
Pope's finest verses. The book in the final 
form.appeared in October 1742. The meta¬ 
physical parts were probably inspired by 
Warburton. The attack upon Bentley ex¬ 
pressed probably antipathies of both the as¬ 
sailants. Bentley was s inkin g at the time 
of the first publication, and cued on 14 July 
1742. As the old opponent of Atterbury 
and all Pope’s friends, as well as for bus 
criticism of Milton and Ms remarks upon 
Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ he was naturally regarded 
by Pope as the ideal pedant. He had spoken 
ox Warburton as a man of monstrous appe¬ 
tite and had digestion; and neither of them 
could appreciate Ms scholarship, though War- 
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barton set-ins to bare fully repented (=-ee 
Moxk, Zi/e r/ Bentley, ii. 875, 8/8,404-11). 

l’ojie was staying with. Allen at Prior 
Park in November 1741, and invited War- 
burton to join him there, Warburton ac¬ 
cepted, and to his marriage to Allen’s niece 
in 1745 owed much of his fortune. Pope’s 
health was declining, although he was still 
able to travel to his friends’ country houses, 
Martha Blount was still intimate with him; 
she seems to have spent some time with him 
daily, although living with her mother and 
sister, whom he had endeavoured to persuade 
her to leave. She frequently accompanied 
him to the houses of his friends, and is men¬ 
tioned in his letters as almost an inmate of 
his household. In the following summer 
Pope visited Bath, and afterwards went to 
Prior Park, where Miss Blount met him. 
For some unexplained reason a quarrel took 
place with the Allens. Miss Blount (as 
appears from her correspondence with Pope) 
relented some behaviour of the Allens to 
Pope, and begged him to leave the house. 
She was compelled to stay behind, and, as 
she says, was treated with great incivility 
both by the Allens and Warburton. Pope 
expresses great indignation at the time. He 
must, however, as his letters imply, have 
been soon reconciled to Warburton. Allen 
called upon him for the last time in March 
1744, when Pope still showed some coldness. 
By this time Pope was sinking. He still 
occupied himself with a final revision of his 
works, and saw his friends. He was visited 
by Boling-broke, who had returned to Eng¬ 
land in October 1743, and by Marchmont, 
and attended by Spence, who has recorded 
some of the last incidents. Pope's behaviour 
was affecting and simple. Warburton, a 
hostile witness, accuses Miss Blount of neg¬ 
lecting Pope in his last illness; and John¬ 
son gives (without stating his authority) a 
confirmatory story. Spence, however, re¬ 
marked that whenever she entered, his spirits 
rose. At the suggestion of Hooke he sent 
for a priest on the day before his death, and 
received absolution. He died quietly on 
30 May 1744. Ho was buried on 5 June in 
Twickenham Church, by the side of his 
parents, and directed that the wordB ‘ et sibi ’ 
should he added to the inscription which he 
placed upon their monument on the east wall. 
In 1701 Warburton erected a monument to 
Pope upon the north wall, with an inscrip¬ 
tion ‘to one who would not be buried m 
Westminster Abbey/ and a petulant verse. 

By his will (dated 12 Dec. 1743) Pope left 
to Martha Blount 1,000/., with his house¬ 
hold effects. She was also to have the in¬ 
come arising from his property for life, after | 


which it was to go to the Pucketts. He left 
150/. to Allen, in repayment of sums ad¬ 
vanced ‘ partly for my own and partly for 
charitable uses. 1 Books and other memorials 
were left to Bolinghroke, Marchmont, Ba¬ 
thurst, Lyttelton, and other friends. An 
absolute power over his unpublished manu¬ 
scripts was left to Bolingbraku, and the copy¬ 
right of his published hooks to Warburton. 
Pope had contemplated two odes, upon the 
‘Mischiefs of Arbitrary Power’ and the 
‘Folly of Ambition/ which were never exe¬ 
cuted, and had made a plan for a history of 
English poetry, afterwards contemplated by 
Gray (RusFumx, pp, 423-5). 

Mrs. Rackett threatened to attack the 
will, but withdrew her opposition. Allen 
gave his legacy to the Bath Hospital, and 
observed that Pope was always a had ac¬ 
countant, and had probably forgotten to udd 
a cipher. He took Pope’s old servant, John 
Searle, into his service. Disputes soon arose, 
which led to one of the worst imputations 
upon Pope’s character. In 1732-3 Pope ap¬ 
pears to have written the lines upon the 
Duchess of Marlborough which, with later 
modifications, became the character of Atossa 
in the second 1 Moral Essay.’ The duchess 
was then specially detested by the opposition 
generally j but Pope’s prudence induced him 
temporarily to suppress this and some other 
lines. In later years, however, the duchess 
became vehemently opposed to Walpole. She 
was very anxious to obtain favourable ac¬ 
counts of her own and her husband’s career. 
She gave Hooke 5,000/, to compile the pam¬ 
phlet upon her ‘ Conduct.’ Pope took some 
art in negotiating with Hooke, and the 
uchess, he says in his last letter to Swift 
(28 April 1739), was ' making great court to 
him.’ A very polite correspondence took 
place (published in Pope's ‘Works/ v. 406- 
422, from ‘ Historical Manuscripts Commis¬ 
sion/ 8th Rep.) From this it appears that 
after some protests he accepted a favour from 
her, and from later evidence this was in all 
probability a sum of 1,000/. Pope appears 
( Works, lii. 87) to have suppressed some 
lines which he had intended to add to a cha¬ 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough. Sup¬ 
pression, howev er, of polished verses was sore 
pain to him, and he resolved to use the 
‘ Atossa ’ lines in a different way. He intro¬ 
duced changes which made them applicable 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire (daugh¬ 
ter of James n, and widow of John Shef¬ 
field, first duke). She had edited her hus¬ 
band’s works, and bought an annuity from 
the guardians of the young duke. The 
duchess showed, him a character of herself, 
and, upon his finding some faults in it, picked 
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a quarrel with him for five or six year' before 
her death ( Works, x. 217). According to 
several independent reports, varying in de¬ 
tails (collected in Work*, iii. 77, &c.), Pope 
read the Atossa to the Duche-s of Marl¬ 
borough, saying that it was meant for the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire, and she is said 
to have seen through the pretence. Mean¬ 
while the character was inserted by Pope in 
the edition of the 1 Moral Essays ’ which was 
just printing oil' at the time of his death, and 
which he must therefore have expected to be 
seen by the Duchess of Marlborough. Upon 
his death she inquired of Bolingbroke 
whether Pope’s manuscripts contained any¬ 
thing affecting her or her husband. He 
found the ' Atossa ’ lines in the ‘ Moral 
Essays,’ and communicated with March- 
mont, obsen ing that there was ‘ no excuse 
for them after the favour you and I know.’ 
A note in the ‘ Marcbmont Papers ’ (ii. 384) 
by Marelimont’s executor states this to have 
been the 1,000/. The whole edition was 
suppressed, and Warburton, as proprietor of 
the published works, must have consented. 
The only copy preserved is now in the British 
Museum. Bolingbroke soon afterwards found 
that fifteen hundred copies of some of bis own 
essays had been secretly printed by Pope. 
Though Pope’s motive was no doubt admi¬ 
ration of his friend’s work, Bolingbroke, who 
had been greatly affected at Pope’s death, 
was furious either at the want of confidence 
or soma alterations which had been made. 
He burnt the edition, hut retained a copy, 
and had another edition published by Mallet, 
with a preface complaining of the conduct 
of ‘ the man ’ who had been guilty of the 
1 breach of trust.’ He also printed a sheet 
in 174(5 containing the ‘ Atossa 1 lines, with a 
note stating that the duchess had paid 1,000/. 
for their suppression. Warbuxton, having 
consented to the suppression of the edition, 
was disqualified for directly denying the ap¬ 
plication of the lines, although he tried else¬ 
where to insinuate that they were meant for 
the other duchess ( Works, v. 443,446). The 
story was afterwards told by Warton (Mr. 
Courthope's discussion in Works, iii. 75-92, 
andv. 346-31 is exhaustive). The supposed 
bargain is disproved. "What remains is a 
characteristic example of Pope’s equivoca¬ 
tions. Had the epistles appeared in his life, 
he would no doubt have declared that they 
applied to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 

Pope, as described by Reynolds, who once 
saw him (Prioe, Malone, p. 429), was four 
feet six inches in height, and much deformed. 
He had a very fine eye and a well-formed 
nose. His face was drawn*and the muscles 
strongly marked; it showed traces of the 
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headaches from which he constantly suffered. 
Johnson reports some details given by a ser¬ 
vant of Lord Oxford. He was so weak in 
middle life that he had to wear ‘ a bodice of 
stiff canvas; ’ he could not dress without 
help, and he wore three pairs of stockings to 
cover hL thin legs. He was a troublesome 
inmate, often wanting coflee in the night, 
but liberal to the servants whose rest he dis¬ 
turbed. Johnson mentions that Pope called 
the servant up four times in one night in 
1 the dreadful winter of 1740 ’ that he might 
write down thoughts which had struck him. 
His old servant, John Searle, lived with him 
many years, and received a legacy of 100/. 
undeT his will. He was abstemious in drink, 
and would set a single pint before two guests, 
and, having taken two small glasses, would 
retire, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I leave you to 
your wine.’ He is said to have injured him¬ 
self by a love of ‘ highly seasoned cfielies' and 
‘ potted lampreys; 'but, in spite of a fragile 
constitution, Iib lived to the age of fifty-six. 

Pope’s character is too marked in its 
main features to he misunderstood, though 
angry controversies have arisen upon the 
subject. Literary admirers have resolved 
to find in him a moral pattern, while dissen¬ 
tients have had no difficulty in discovering 
topics of reproach. There is, in fact, no 
more difficult subject for biography, especi¬ 
ally in a compressed form. Hus better quali¬ 
ties, as displayed in the domestic circle, give 
no materials for narrative, while it is neces¬ 
sary to give the details of the wretched series 
of complex quarrels, manoeuvres, and falsi¬ 
fications in which he was plunged from his 
youth. Pope’s physical infirmities, his in¬ 
tense sensibility, and the circumstances of 
his life, produced a morbid development of 
all the weaknesses characteristic of the lite¬ 
rary temperament. Excluded by his creed 
from all public careers, educated among a 
class which was forced to meet persecution 
by intrigue, feeling the slightest touch like 
the stroke of a bludgeon, forced into an 
arena of personality where rough practical 
joking and coarse abuse were recognisod 
modes of warfare, he had recourse to weapons 
of attack and defence wbioh were altogether 
inexcusable. The truest statement seems 
to be that he was at bottom, as he represents 
himself in the epistle to Arbuthnot, a man 
of Teally fine nature, affectionate, generous, 
and independent; unfortunately, the better 
nature was perverted by the morbid vanity 
and excessive irritability which led him into 
his multitudinous subterfuges. His passion 
for literary fame, and the keenness of his 
suffering under attacks, led to all his quarrels. 
The preceding narrative has shown suffi- 
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ciently ho w ho thus was led into Ills worst o f- without hesitation the rationalism of Boling- 
fenres. Beginning with a simple derire to give broke, and supposed himself to he a disciple 
literary polish to his essays, he wab gradually of Locke. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke, fellow 
led to' calumniate Addison. He thought of All Souls’ (not Samuel Clarke, as has been 
himselfjustifiedinmakinguseof the common erroneously said"), tried to convert him. His 
enemy, Curll, to obtain the publication of letter to Atterbury ( Worlos, is. 10-12) gives 
liis letters, and was gradually led on to the most clearly the opinions which he always 
pros, treachery to Swift. When accused of expressed. A change of religion might bo 
unfair Batire, he was afraid to defend him- profitable, as it would qualify him for pen- 
self by the plain truth, and fell into unmanly sions; but it would ve.v his mother, and do 
equivocations. He was a politician, as John- no good to anybody else. Meanwhile, he held 
son reports Lady Bolingbroke to have said, that men of all sects might be saved (see also 
1 about cabbages and turnips,’ and could letter to Swift, 28 Nov. 1729, Works, vii. 
' hardly drink tea without a stratagem.’ But 175). The'Universal Prayer’shows tho 
even his malignity to Lady Mary and Lord same sentiment. Pope, taking the advice 
Hervey probably appeared to him as a case attributed to Addison, professed to stand 
of the ‘ strong antipathy of good to had.’ aside from political party. His connections 
His really fine qualities, however, re- naturally inclined him to the tory side, but 
mained, and animated his best poetry. Ail 1 lie was not a Jacobite, and his sympathies 
judicious critics have noticed the singular , were with the opposition to Walpole. He 
beauty of his personal compliments. They took for granted the sincerity of their zeal 
were the natural expression of 1 really aftec- in denouncing the corruption of the period, 
tionatenature.’ Ilis tenderness to his parents, and gave the keenest utterance to their 
his real affection for such friends as Arhuth- commonplaces. His devotion to literature 
not, Cray, and Swift, his almost extravagant was unremitting, and his fortunate attain- 
admiration of Bolingbroke and Warburton, ment of a competence enabled him to asso- 
are characteristic. He always leaned upon date independently with tbe social leaders, 
some stronger nature, and craved for sym- If, as Johnson says, he boasts a little too 
pathy. His success gavehim a high social posi- much of their familiarity, and, as Johnson 
tion, and he appears to have maintained his also remarked with more feeling, regarded 
independence in his intercourse with great poverty as a crime, he cannot he fairly ac- 
man. He declined a pension of 8001. out of cused of servility. He held his own with 
the secret-service money offered by his friend peat men, though he shared their prejudices. 
Cragga (Spence, pp. 307-8), and lived upon The wits and nobles who formed a little 
the proceeds of ‘ Homer.’ He seems to have circle and caressed each other were, in their 
been careful in money matters, hut was way, genuine believers in enlightenment, 
liberal in disposing of his income. He could They had finally escaped from tho prison of 
be actively benevolent when hethoughtthat scholasticism; they preferred wit and com- 
an injustice was being done. He subscribed mon sense to the ‘pedantry of courts and 
generously to the support of a Mrs. Cope schools;’theysuspectedsentimentalismwhen 
who had been deserted by her husband, and not strictly within the conventional hounds; 
several other instances are given to the same they looked down with aristocratic contempt 
effect. He helped to start Dodsley as a pub- upon the Grub Street authors, for whom 
fisher, and contributed 201. a year to Savage, they had as little sympathy as cockfighters 
until Savage’s conduct made help impossible, for their victims; and took the tone towards 
It must be admitted, however, that Savage’s women natural in clubs of bachelors. Satire 
services to Pope in the war with the dunces and didactic poetry corresponded to the 
were discreditable to both. This substratum of taste ofsuoh an epoch. Pope's writings accu- 
real kindness, and eyeuacartainmagnanunity, rately reflect these tendencies; andmsscho- 
requires to be distinctly recognised, as show- larly sense of niceties of language led him 
ing that Pope’s weaknesses imply, not ma- to polish all his work with unwearied care, 
lignity, but the action of unfortunate con- Almost every fragment of his verse has gone 
ditions upon a sensitive nature. Probably through a series of elaborate and generally 
the nearest parallel to the combination is to successful remodellings. 'Whether Pope is 
he found in his contemporary, Voltaire. His to he called a poet—a problem raised in fol- 
abnormal sensibility fitted Pope to give the lowing generations—is partly a question of 
most perfect expression of the spirit of his words ; but no one can doubt that he had 
age. His anxiety to he on the side of en- . qualities which would have enabled him to 
fightenment is shown by his religious and I give an adequate embodiment in verse of the 
intellectual position. Though brought up in spirit of any generation into which he had 
a strictly Homan catholic circle, ho adopted I been bom. He might have rivalled Chaucer 
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in one century, anil Wordsworth in another. 
As it was, his poetry is the essence of the 
hrot half of the eighteenth century. The 
later history of Pope’s fame is the history of 
the process' by which the canons of taste 
ceased to correspond to the strongest intel¬ 
lectual and social impulses of a new period. 
What was spontaneous in him became con¬ 
ventional and artificial in his successors. 
Warton fir=t proposed to place Pope in the 
second, instead of the first, class of poets. 
Cowpers ‘Homer’ was another indication 
of the change; and, in the next century, the 
discussions in which Bowles, Roscoe, Ciamp- 
bell, and Byron took part, and the declara¬ 
tions of poetic faith by Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge, corresponded to a revolution of taste, 
and showed, at any rate, how completely 
Pope’s poetry represented the typical charac¬ 
teristics of the earlier school. 

Pope enlarged his villa, and he spent much 
time and money on improving his garden, 
with the help not only of the professional 
gardeners, Kent and Bridgeman, but of his 
friends,LordsPeterboroughandBathurst. A 
lan, with a short description, published by 
is gardener, Searle, in 1746, is reproduced 
in Carruthers’s 1 Life ’ (pp. 445-9). The best 
description is in Walpole’s ‘ Letters ’ (to Sir 
Horace Mann, 20 June1760). His grotto was 
a tunnel, which still remains, under the Ted- 
dington road. He describes it in a letter to 
Edward Blount (2 June 1725). He ornar 
mented it by spars and marbles, many of them 
sent by William Borlnse [q. v.] from Corn¬ 
wall. The garden included an obelisk to 
his mother, and the second weeping willow 
lanted in England. The willow died in 
601, and was made into relics. After his 
death the house was sold to SirWilliam Stan¬ 
hope, Lord Chesterfield’s brother. In 1807 
it came into the possession of the Baroness 
Howe, daughter of the admiral. She de¬ 
stroyed the house and stubbed up the trees. 
Thomas Young, a later proprietor, built a new 
house, with a 1 Chinese-Gothic tower,’ which 
still stands near the site of the old villa 
(Thorne, Environs of London, pp, 684-7 ; 
Cobbett, Memorials of Twickenham (1873), 
pp. 263-91). In 1888 the bicentenary of 
Pope's birth was celebrated by an exhibition 
at Twickenham of many interesting portraits 
and relics. 

Pope was painted by Kneller in 1712.1716, 
and 1721: by Jervas (an engraving from a 
portrait at Caen Wood, prefixed to vol. vi. 
of‘ Works/ and a portrait exhibited by Mr. 
A. Morrison at Twickenham); byW.Hoare 
(exhibited by Messrs. Colnaghi at Twicken¬ 
ham); by Jonathan Richardson (engraving 
from portrait at Hagley, prefixed to vol. i. of 
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1 Works ’), who aUo made various drawings 
(three made for Horace Walpole were exhi¬ 
bited by the queen at Twickenham, and fifteen 
drawings of Pope were included in a volume 
containing thirty-eight of Richardson’s draw¬ 
ings) ; by Van Loo in 1742; and by Arthur 
Pond. Most of these have been engraved. 
The National Portrait Gallery has a por¬ 
trait by Jervas with a lady (perhaps Martha 
Blount), one by W. Hoare (crayons) of 1784, 
and one by Richardson, 1738. Mis. Darell 
Blount also exhibited at Twickenham a por¬ 
trait by an unknown painter, and portraits 
of Pope and Teresa and Martha Blount by 
Jervas. A‘ Sketch from Life/ by G. Vertue, 
was exhibited at Twickenham by Sir Charles 
Dilke. A bust by Roubiliac, ‘ the original 
clay converted into terra-cotta/ was exhi¬ 
bited at Twickenham by JohnMurray (1808- 
1892) [q. v,] the publisher, and an engraving 
is prefixed to vol. v. of the 'Works.' A 
marble bust by Rysbracb was presented to 
the Athenceum Club in 1861 by Edward 
Lowth Badeley [q. v.] An engraving from a 
drawing of Pope's mother by Richardson is 
prefixed to vol. viii. of the ‘ Works.’ 

PopB’s works are; 1. ‘January and May/ 
the ‘ Episode of Sarpedon ’ from the ‘ Iliad/ 
and the ‘ Pastorals ’ in Toneon’s ‘ Poetical 
Miscellanies/ pt. vi., 1709. 2. ‘Essay on 

Criticism/ 1711 [anon.]; 2nd edit. ‘ by Mr. 
Pope/ 1718. 3. ‘The First Book of Statius’s 
Thebais/ ‘ Vertumnus and Pomona from the 
Fourth Book of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,”' 
‘ To a Young Lady with the Works of Voi- 
ture/ ‘To the Author of a Poem entitled 
“Successio/” and the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
(first draft, without author's name), in Lin- 
tot’B ‘Miscellany/ 1712, S. ‘Sappho to 
Phaon ’ and ‘Fable of Dryopo’ in Tonson’s 
‘ Ovid/ 1712. 4. 1 The Messiah ’ in ‘ Spec¬ 
tator,’ SO Nov. 1712. 6. ' Windsor Forest/ 

1713. 6. ‘ Prologue to Cato/ with play, and 
in ‘Guardian/No. 83. Nos. 4, 11, 40,61, 
78, 91, 92,173 of the' Guardian ’ are also by 
Pope, 1713. 7. ‘ Narrative of Dr. Robert 
Norris concerning the deplorable frenzy of 
J[ohn] Denn . . ./ 1713. 8. 1 Rape of the 
Lock/with additions, 2 March 1714. The 
first complete edition. 9. ‘ Wife of Bath/ 
from Chaucer, the ‘Arrival of Ulysses at 
Ithaca,| and the* Gardens of Alcinous/ from 
the thirteenth and seventh hooks of the 
‘ Odyssey/ in Steele’s ‘ Poetical Miscellanies/ 

1714. 10. 1 The Temple of Fame’ (imitated 
from Chaucer), 1716. 11. ‘A Key to the 
Lock: or a Treatise proving beyond all Con¬ 
tradiction the Dangerous Tendency of a late 
Poem intituled the “ Rape of the Lock,” to 
Government Religion. By Esdras Barni- 
velt, Apoth./ 1715. 12. ‘Iliad of Homer; 
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translated by Mr. Pope.’ first four books, 

1715. The next three volumes appeared in 
1716,1717, and 1718, and the last two to¬ 
gether in 1720, each containing four books. 

13. * A full and true Account of a horrid 
and barbarous Revenge by Poison on the 
Bodv of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, with 
a faithful copy of his last Will and Testa¬ 
ment. Publish’d by an eye-witness,’ 1716. 

14. ‘The Worms: a Satyr by Mr. Pope,’ 

1716. 15. ‘A Roman Catholic Version of 

the First Psalm, for the use of a young Lady. 
By Mr. Pope,’ 1716. (This and the preced¬ 
ing, attributed to Pope by Curll and others, 
were not acknowledged nor disavowed by 
him; see CAKBTrTHERs,pp. 153-4, and Works, 
vi. 438). 16. ‘Epistle to Jervas,’ prefixed 
to an edition of Fresnoy’s ‘ Art of Painting.’ 
1716. 17. Pope’s works in 1717 included 
for the first time the ‘ Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady,’ and the * Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ which were published separately 
in 1720, with poems by other authors, as 
‘Eloisa to Abelard, second edition.’ The 
works also included the ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,’ republished, with changes, as ‘ Ode for 
the Public Commencement at Cambridge on 
July,6,1730/ with music by Maurice Green, 
1730. 18. ‘ To Mr. Addison: occasioned by 
his Dialogues on Medals,’ in Tickell’s edition 
of ‘ Addison’s Works/ 1721. 19. ‘ Poems 

on Several Occasions ... by Dr. Thomas 
Parnell . . . published by Mr. Pope/ with 
‘EpistletotheEarlofOxford/1722. 20. ‘The 
Dramatic Works of Shakspear . . . collated 
and corrected by the former editions/ 6 vols. 
4to, ed. Pope, 1725. 21. ‘The Odyssey of 
Homer/ vols. i., ii., and iii. 1726, iv. and v. 
1726. 22. ‘ Miscellanea/ including ‘ Fami¬ 
liar Letterswritten to Henry Cromwell, Esij., 
by Mr. Pope/ was published by Curll m 
1720, dated 1727. 23. 1 Miscellanies/with 
preface signed by Swift and Pope; vols. i. 
and ii. in 1727; vol. iiu, called ‘ the last 
volume/ in March 1727-8; a fourth volume 
was added in 1732. 24. ‘ The Dunciad: an 
heroic poem, in three hooks, Dublin printed; 
London reprinted for A. Dodd/ 1728,12mo. 
Three more editions, with an owl on the 
frontispiece, were printed in London in 1728, 
and one with no frontispiece and with Pope’s 
name at Dublin. ‘The Dunciad Variorum, 
with the prolegomena of Scriblerus, London, 
printed for A. Dod, 1729/ 4to, was the first 
complete edition. It has a vignette of an 
ass and an owl. Four other octavo editions 
are dated London, 1729, with varying fron¬ 
tispieces of the owl and the ass. There is 
another edition without date (which cannot 
have appeared till 1733), and another dated 
1736, with the ass frontispiece. In 1730 


appeared also a different edition a-> vol. iv. 
of Pope's ‘ Works.’ The a«s and owl have 
now disappeared. * The New Dunciad: as 
it was found in the vear MDCXLI, with the 
Illustrations of Scriblerus and Notes Vari¬ 
orum,’ 4to (i.e. the fourth hook of ‘ The Dun¬ 
ciad’), appeared in 1742; another edition, 
with the same title, in the same year. ‘ Tho 
Works of Alexander Pope/ vol. iii. pt. i., 
contains the first three books, and vol. iii. 
pt. ii. the fourth book. The ‘ Dunciad in 
Four Books, printed according to the com¬ 
plete copy found in the year 1742 ... to 
which are added several Notes now first 
published, the Hypercritics of Aristarchus, 
and his Dissertation on the Hero of the 
Poem/ 1743, is the poem in its final form 
with an ‘advertisement ’ signed W. WJar- 
hurton]. An edition, ‘ with several additions 
now first printed/ appeared in 1749. A full 
account of these editions was given by Mr. 
Thoms in' Notes and Queries/ lstser. vol. x., 
and is reprinted by Mr. Courthope in 
‘ Works/ iv. 299-309. Mr. Courthope adds 
an account of four other editions printed at. 
Dublin (1728, two in 1729, and one without 
a date). 25. Wycherley’s ‘ Works/ vol. ii., 
with Pope’s ‘ Letters,’ 1729, has disappeared 
(see above). 27. ‘ Of Taste: an Epistle to 
the Rt. Honble. Richard, Earl of Burlington, 
occasioned by his publishing “Palladio’s 
Designs,” etc./ 1731; afterwards called ‘ Of 
Folse Taste/ and finally ‘Of the Use of 
Riches ’ (fourth moral essay). 27. ‘ Of the 
Use of Riches: an Epistle to theRt. Honble. 
Allen, Lord Bathurst/ 1732 (third moral 
essay). 28. ‘ An Essay on Man addressed 
to a Friend/1733, fol., no date. Quarto and 
octavo editions were also printed. The second 
and third epistles appeared in 1783, and the 
fourth in January 1784, in the same forms. 
They were all anonymous. The ‘ Universal 
Prayer ’ was added, and also published sepa¬ 
rately, in 1738. An edition, with an excel¬ 
lent commentary by Mark Pattison, was 
published at the Clarendon Press in 1860. 
The ‘Satires and Epistles’ were edited by 
Pattison in the same year. 29. ‘Of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Men: an 
Epistle addressed to the Rt. Honble. Lord 
Viscount Cobham/1733 (first moral essay). 
30. ‘ The First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace, imitated in a Dialogue between 
Alexander Pope . . . and his learned coun¬ 
sel/ 1783. 81, ‘The Second Satire of the 
Second Book of Horace/1734. 32. ‘ Epistle 
from Mr. Pope to Dr. Arhuthnot/ 1735. 
33. ‘Sober Advice from Horace to the 
Young Gentlemen about Town: as delivered 
in his second sermon; imitated in the man¬ 
ner of A. Pope ’ (n.d.), 1734; (included also 
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in 173S edition of • Works,’ but afterwards 
withdrawn). 34. ‘On the Characters of 
Women: an Epistle to a Lady,' 1736 (second 
moral essay). 36. Second volume, of Pope’s 
‘ Works,’ adding those published since 1717, 
and including lor the first time the ‘ Satires 
of Dr. Ilonne versified by the same hand,’ 
1736. 36. ‘ Letters of Mr. Pope and several 
Eminent Persons,’2 vols. 8vo (always put 
up together). This is the original ‘P. T.’ 
edition (see above), and occurs in several 
forms, due to Pope's manipulations of the 
printing, and his use of the Wycherley 
volume (see No. 25). It was also printed in 
12mo, with the 1 Narrative of the Method by 
•which Mr. Pope’s Letters were procured.’ 
Curll reprinted this as ‘ Mr. Pope's Literary 
Correspondence forThirtyTears,’ 1735; there 
are two octavo editions and a 12mo edition. 
Curll puhlishedfourmore volumes called 1 Sir. 

Pope's Literary Correspondence,'which really 

contained no letters of Pope’s, but gave op¬ 
portunities for annoying him. See 1 Works,’ 
vol. vi. pp. xlix-lviii for a full account. Two 
other editions are mentioned by Pope in liis 
* Catalogue of Surreptitious Editions ’ inl737. 
Cooper published anotherin June 1785, with 
Pope’s connivance, which is notmentioned in 
the ‘ Catalogue.’ The first avowed edition ap¬ 
peared on 18 May 1737 in folio and quarto, 
and afterwards octavo; and the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the octavo edition of Pope’s 
‘Works,’ containing the ‘Correspondence/ 
was printed at the sama time. 37. ‘ The 
First Epistle of the First Book of Horace, 
imitated by Mr. Pope,’ the sixth epistle of 
the first hook, the first epistle of the second 
book, the second epistle of the second book, 
and the ode to Venus, appeared separately 
in 1787. 38. ‘The Sixth Satire of the Second 
Book of Horace, the first part . . . by Dr. 
Swift. The latter part. . . now added [by 
Pope],’ 1738, fol. 39. ‘ One Thousand Seven 
Hundred andThirty-Eight j a dialogue some¬ 
thing like Horace/ and 1 One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight, Dialogue 
II/ 1738: afterwards called ‘Epilogue to 
the Satires.' 40. ‘ Selecta Poemata Italorum 
qui Latine scripserunt, cura cujusdam ano- 
nymi anno 16S4 congesta, iterum in lucem 
data, una cum aliorum Italorum operibus, 
accurante A. Pope/2 vols. 1740. 41. ‘Works 
in Prose/ vol. ii., containing the Swift cor¬ 
respondence (with the ‘Memoirs of Scvi- 
blerus’), 1741. 

A 1 Supplement’ to Pope's ‘Works’ was 
published in 1767, and ‘Additions’ in 1776. 
These include the ‘ Three Hours after Mar¬ 
riage,' attributed to Pope, Gay, and Arbuth- 
not, aud the poems suppressed on account of 
indecency. A ‘ Supplemental Volume/ pub¬ 


lished in 1825, is chiefly composed of trifling 
letters fiom the Homer MSS. in the British 
Museum. The first collective edition of 
Pope’s ‘ Works/‘ with his last corrections, 
additions, and improvements, as they were 
delivered to the editor a little before his 
death; together with the commentaries and 
notes of Mr, Warburton/ appeared in nine 
vols. 8vo, in 1761. It was several timeB re¬ 
printed, and in 1709 published in five vols. 
4to, with a life by Owen liuffliead. In 1794 
appeared the first volume (all published) of 
an edition by Gilbert Wakefield. The edi¬ 
tion (9 vols.8vo) by Joseph Warton appeared 
in 1797 (republished in 1822); that by 
William Lisle Bowles (10 vols. 8vo) in 
1806 j that by William Itoscoe, said to be 
‘ the worst ’ by Croker and Mr. Elwin ( Works, 
I. xxiv) (10 vols. 8vo), inl824. The stand¬ 
ard edition is the edition, in 10 vols. 8vo, 
published by Mr. Murray (1871-89); the 
first four volumes contain the poetry, except 
the translation of the ‘ Iliad ’ and 1 Odyssey/ 
the fifth the life, and the last five the cor¬ 
respondence and prose works. The first two 
volumes of poetry and the first three of 
correspondence were edited by the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, the remainder,by Mr.W. J. 
Couithope, who also -wrote the life. 

A ‘ Concordance ’ to the works of Pope by 
Edwin Abbott [q.v.], with an introduction by 
the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., appeared in 1875, 

[Some catchpenny anonymous lives of Pope 
appeared directly upon bis death. That by 
William Ayre (2 vols. 8vo, 1748) is also worth¬ 
less. The life by Owen Ruffhead, published in 
1769, with help from Warburton, is of very little 
value, except as incorporating a few scraps of 
Warburton’s information. Johnson’s Life (1781) 
is admirable, but requires to be modified by the 
later investigations. Johnson saw Spence's 
Anecdotes in manuscript. The Anecdotes, first 
published by Singer in 1820, give Pope'B own 
account of various transactions, and are of grout 
importance. Joseph Warton's Essay on Pope, ot 
which the first volume wua published in 1788, 
and the second in 1782, gives various anecdotes, 
also contained in the notes to bis edition of the 
Works. Some points were discussed in the con¬ 
troversy raised by Bowles’s Life prefixed to his 
edition. An attack by Campbell in his Speci¬ 
mens of British Poets (1810) led to a contro¬ 
versy in which Hazlitt, Byron, and Bowles him¬ 
self took part. A very good life is that by 
Robert Carruthers [q.v.], prefixed to an edition 
of the Works in 1863 (again in 1868), and pub¬ 
lished separately in 1867. It contains an inte¬ 
resting account of the Mapledurham MSS. and 
a statement of the earlier results of Dilke’a in¬ 
quiries. Pope’s life, however, has been in great 
part reconstructed by more recent researches. 
Mr. Croker had made large collections, which 
were after his death placed in the hands of Mr. 
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El win. Tho researches of Mr. Charles Wentworth 
Dilke [q. v.] w ere started by the discovery of the 
Caryll Papers in 1853. These papers wore subse¬ 
quently presented to the British Museum by the 
Bight Hon.SirCharlesW.DilkejMr. Dilke’s grand¬ 
son. Mr. Dilke published his results in the Athe¬ 
naeum and Notes and Queries; and they are re¬ 
printed in the first volume of his Papers of a Critic 
(1875). Mr. Dilko also gave great help to Mr. 
Elwin (see' Works,’ vol. i. p. exlvi) in collecting 
letters and explaining difficulties. The results of 
the labours of Croker, Dilke, Mr. Elwin, and Mr. 
Courthope are given in the notes, introductions, 
and essays in the edition above noticed. The 
papers formerly in Lord Oxford's library are 
now at Longleat. and were placed at Mr. Eln in's 
disposal by the Marquis of Bath. The corre¬ 
spondence of Lord Orrery with Pope, communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Elwin by the Earl of Cork, and 
first published in tliB eighth volume of tho 
Works, also throws much light upon Pope's trans¬ 
actions. The BritishMusoum has a collection of 
tho original manuscripts of Pope’s translations of 
Biomcr, presented by David Mallet [q. v.] Much 
of it is written upon the hacks of letters, most 
of which have been printed in the ‘ Supplemental 
Volume ’ of 172fi, and in later editions of the cor¬ 
respondence.] L. S. 

POPE or PAIP, ALEXANDER (rf. 
1782), minister of the church of Scotland, 
was the son of Hector Paip of Loth, Suther- 
landshire. ITe was educated at the univer¬ 
sity aud King’s College, Aberdeen, where ho 
graduated M.A. 16 April 1726. A contribu¬ 
tion was recommended to he made for him by 
the synod in 1720, to enable him to prosecute 
his studies with the purpose of entering the 
ministry of the notional church. On 28 July 
1730 he was elected session clerk and precen¬ 
tor of Dornoch, where probably he was also a 
schoolmaster. He is said to have in the sum¬ 
mer of1732 ridden on his pony from Caithness 
to Twickenham to visit his namesake the 
poet Pope, who presented him with a copy 
of the subscribers’ edition of his ‘ Odynsey,’ 
in five volumes, and a handsome snuff-box. 
If the date of a letter of the poet’s to him, 
28 April 1728 (Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and 
Courthope), he correct, the visit took place 
some time before 1728, but not improbably 
the date should he 1738. In it the poet refers 
to the ‘ accidental advantage which you say 
my name has brought you/which would seem 
to indicate that there was no blood relation¬ 
ship between them. 

Pope was licensed as a preacher of the kirk 
of Scotland by the presbytery of Dornoch, 
19 Feb. 1734, and having been unanimously 
called to the church of Reay, Oaithness-shire, 
was ordained there on 6 Sept. He was re¬ 
markably successful in reforming the habits 
of the semi-barbarous population oftheparish, 
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his great bodily strength being an impor¬ 
tant factor in enabling him to win their re¬ 
spect and deference. He is said to have 
enlisted some of the worst characters as 
elders, in order that they might he the better 
induced to curb their vicious tendencies; 
and he was accustomed to drive to church 
with a stick those of his parishioners whom 
he found playing at games on Sundays. 
He died on 2 March 1782. By his first wife, 
Mary Sutherland, he had three sons; and 
by his second wife he had also three sons, the 
youngest of whom, James, become his as¬ 
sistant. He translated a large part of the 
‘ Orcades ’ of Torfieus, extracts from which 
are published in Cordiner’s ‘ Antiquities.’ 
He also wrote the account of StraUmaver 
and Sutherland in Pennant’s 1 Tour/ and a 
description of the Dune of Donadilla in 
vol. v. of ‘Archseologia.’ 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland; Hew 
Scott's Fasti Eceles Scot.iii. 3(37; Pope’s Works.] 

T. P. H. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1763-1836), 
actor and painter, was born in Cork in 17C3. 
His father and his elder brother, Somerville 
Stevens Pope, were miniature-painters, and 
Alexander was trained as an artist under 
Francis Robert West in the Dublin Art 
Schools. He practised for a time at Cork, 
taking portraits in crayons at a guinea apiece; 
but, after appearing at a fancy ball in the 
character of Norval, and subsequently taking 
part with much applause at private thea¬ 
tricals, he adopted the stage as a profession. 
He appeared at Cork as Oroonoko with a 
success which led to his engagement at 
Covent Garden, where he appeared in the 
same character on 8 Jan. 1786. On the 
19th he played Jaffier in ' Venice Preserved/ 
on 4 Feb. Castalio in the * Orphan/ on the 
28th Phocyas in the 1 Siege of Damascus/ 
on 7 March Edwin in‘Matilda/ on 12 April 
Horatio in the ' Fair Penitent/ and on the 
23rd Othello for his benefit. He made an 
eminently favourable impression, and for 
many years played the principal tragic 
arts at the same house. From 1801 to 
803, in which year he returned to Covent 
Garden, he was at Drury Lane, where he 
reappeared in 1812, remainingthere until his 
retirement from the stage. He was in 1824 
at the Haymarket, and made occasional ap¬ 
pearances in the country, especially in Edin¬ 
burgh, where he was a favourite. During 
these years he was seen at one or other 
house in an entire round of parts, chiefly 
tragic. In Shakespeare alone he played An¬ 
tonio, Banquo, King Henry in 1 Richard the 
Third/ Bassanio, Iachimo, Leontes, Romeo, 
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Hotspur, Wolsey, Richmond, Macduff, Lear, 
llimlet, Ford, Po-thmnus, Tullus Aufidius, 
Ghost in * Ilamlet,’ Henry VIII, Polixenes, 
Macbeth, Proteus, Antipholus of Syracuse, 
Antonio, lago, John of Gaunt, King 
Henry VI, Hubert, Friar Lawrence, Kent, 
Banished Duke in ‘As you like it,’ and 
King of France in ‘ King John.' A list of 
all the pieces in which he was seen would 
be a simple nomenclature of the plays then 
in fashion. The principal actors of the Gar¬ 
rick period had with one or two exceptions 
disappeared, and, except for the Kembles, 
Pope had at the outset little formidable 
rivalry to encounter. He married inDublin, 
in August 1785, Elizabeth Younge [see Porn, 
Elizabeth], a lady much his senior. 

The first original character assigned Pope 
at Covent Garden seems to have been St. 
Preux in Reynolds's imprinted tragedy of 
1 Eloisn/ 20 Dec. 1786; the second was Has- 
well in Mrs. Inchbald’s * Such Things are,’ 
10 Feb. 17S7. At this period Pope was 
assigned a wider range ot parts than was 
afterwards allotted him, and played Be¬ 
verley in the ‘Gamester,’ Lord Morelove 
in the ‘ Careless Husband,' Lord Hardv in 
the ‘Funeral,’ Lord Townly in the ‘Pro¬ 
voked Husband,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘Foundling,’ Young Bevil in the ‘ Conscious 
Lovers,’ and Young Mirabel in the ‘ Incon¬ 
stant.’ On the first production at Covent 
Garden of ‘A King and no King,’ on 
14 Jan. 1788, he played a part, presumably 
ArbaceB. On 8 April he was the original 
Lord Ormond in ‘Ton, or the Follies of 
Fashion,’ by Lady Wallace, and on 8 May 
1789 Frederic Wayward in Cumberland’s 
‘ School for WidowB.’ Pope’s salary at the 
outset had risen from 81. to 107. a week, his 
wife’s being twenty. At the end of 1789, 
on a question of terms, he left Covent Gar¬ 
den, to which he returned after an absence 
of three years. He played for the first time 
in Edinburgh on 15 June 1780, as Othello 
to the Desdemona of his wife. During 
Pope’s absence Mrs. Pope remained at Covent 
Garden. Pope reappeared as Lord Townly 
on 21 Sept. 1792; on 1 Deo. he was the first 
Columbus in Morton's ‘Columbus, or a 
World Discovered;’ on 29 Jan. 1798 the 
original Irwin inMrs.Inchbald's ‘Everyone 
has his Fault; ’ and on 18 April Warford 
in Reynolds’s ‘ How to grow Rich.' For his 
benefit, on 2 May, he made the singular selec¬ 
tion of Falkland in the ‘Rivals.’ In 1798-4 
Pope confined himself principally to serious 
parts, making his first essay in ‘Hamlet’ 
and ‘Lear,’ and playing the original Sir 
Alexander Seaton m Jemingham's dull tra¬ 
gedy, the ‘ Siege of Berwick/ IS Nov. 1798; 


Lamotte in Boaden's ‘ Fontainville Forest ’ 
on 25 March 1794, and St, Pol in 1‘ye’s 
‘Siege of Meaux’ on 19 May. In the 
‘ Mysteries of the Castle ’ of Miles Peter 
Andrews, 81 Jan. 1795, he was Carlos; 
in George Watson’s ‘England Preserved,’ 
21 Feb., the Earl of Pembroke; in Pearce’s 
‘Windsor Castle/ 6 April, the Prince of 
Wales; and in Holcroft’s ‘ Deserted Daugh¬ 
ter/ 2 May, Mordant, In the last-named 
piece Pope incurred some obloquy for break¬ 
ing through tradition, and playing a part 
with four days’ study instead of the four 
weeks then customary at the house. In Lent 
Pope, with John Fawcett (1768-1837) [q. v.], 
Charles Incledon [q. v.], and Joseph George 
Holman [q. v.], gave readings, accompanied 
with music, at the Freemasons’ Hall. In 
Cumberland’s 'Days of Yore/ 13 .Tan. 1796, 
he created the part of Voltimar, and ten 
days later gave that of Captain Faulkner in 
Morton’s ‘Way to get Married.’ For his 
benefit he played Sir Giles Overreach. On 
10 Jan. 1797 he was the first Charles in 
Morton’s ‘ Cure for the Heart Ache/ and 
4 Mareh Sir George Evelyn in Mrs. Tnch- 
hald’s ‘Wives as they were and Maids as 
they are.’ 

Li March 1797 died Pope’s first wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, and on 24 Jan. 1798 he married his 
second wife, Maria Ann [q. v.], at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. In the meantime, continu¬ 
ing at Covent Garden, he was, on 11 Jan. 1798, 
the first Greville in Morton’s ‘ Secrets worth 
Knowing; ’ in ‘ He's much to blame/variously 
assigned to Fenwick and Holcroft, he was, 
18 Feb., Delaval. He acted Joseph Surface, 
and on 80 May 1798 was cost for Hortensio 
in ‘ Disinterested Love/ altered by Hull from 
Massinger's ‘BashfulLover.’ OwingtoPope's 
illness,bis part was read by Henry Erskine 
Johnston [q. v.] On 11 Oct. 1798 Pope was 
the first Frederick in ‘Lovers’ Vows/ adapted 
by Mrs. Inchbald; on 12 Jan.1799 Leonard in 
Holman's ‘ Votary of Wealth/ on 10 March 
Frederick in T. Dibdin’s ‘ Five Thousand a 
Year/ and, 12 April, for his benefit, Henry 
in the ‘ Count of Burgundy/ translated from 
Kotzebue by Miss Flumptre, and adapted for 
the English stage by Pope himself. In Cum¬ 
berland’s adaptation from Kotzebue, ‘ A Ro¬ 
mance of the Fourteenth Century/ 16 Jan. 
1800, Pope was Albert, and in Morton’s 
‘ Speed the.Plough/ 8 Feb., Sir Philip Bland- 
ford. During this season Pope was one of 
the eight actors who published the statement 
of their case against the management [see 
Hoeitah, Joseph Geoese]. Pope continued 
at Covent Garden during the followingseason, 
in which he played for the first time Has¬ 
tings in ‘ Jane Shore/ and one or two other 
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parts, but was little seen; and the following j 
season transferred his services to Drury 
Lane, appearing on 25 Jan. 1802 as Othello. 
He was, 2 March, the first Major Man- 
ford in Cumberland’s * Lovers’ Resolutions.’ I 
In Dimond’s ‘ Hero of the North,’ 19 Feb, j 
1803, he was the original Gustavus Vasa, 
and in Allingham's ‘Marriage Promise’ 
George Howard. He also played the Stran¬ 
ger for the first time. In Allingham’s 
‘Hearts of Oak,’ 19 Nov.1803, he was the first 
Dorland; in Cherry’s ‘Soldier's Daughter,’ 
7 Feb. 1804, Malfort, jun.; in Cumberland’s 

• Sailor'B Daughter,’ 7 April, Captain Senta- 
mour. On 18 June 180S the second Mrs. Pope 
had died; in 1804Ms son, a midshipman, also 
died. At the close of the season Pope was 
dismissed by the Drury Lane management, 
which had secured Master Betty [see Betit, 
William Henri West]. He had played 
very little of late, and expressed his inten¬ 
tion of retiring and devoting himself to 
painting. On 3 Feb. 1806, however, he re¬ 
appeared at Covent Garden as Othello; in 
Cumberland's ‘ Hint to Husbands,’ 8 March 
1806, he was the original Heartright; and 
in Manners’s 1 Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds,’ 
9 May, the Bamo of Glendore. In Cherry’s 

* Peter the Great,’ 8 May 1807, he was Count 
Menzikofi’. 

Pope married, on 26 June 1807, his third 
wife, the widow of Francis Wheatley, ll.A. 
[q. v.] [see Pome, Clara MaihaL After 
visiting Ireland, being robbed in Cork, and 
narrowly escaping shipwreck, he was, ot 
Covent Garden, the original Count Valde- 
etein in C. Kemble’s ‘Wanderer,’ 12 Jan. 
1808. After the burning of Covent Garden 
he played, at the Haymarket Opera House, 
the original Count Ulric in Reynolds’s 
‘ Exile,’ 10 Nov. 1808. At the smaller house 
in the Haymarket, to which the company 
migrated, he played Pierre in ‘Venice Pre¬ 
served.’ Dismissed from Covent Garden, he 
was for three years unheard of m London, 
hut played at times in Edinburgh. He re¬ 
turned to the new house at Drury Lane, 
28 Nov. 1812, as Lord Townly; and was, 
23 Jan. 1813, the original Marquis Valdez 
in Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse.’ On 11 April 1811 
he had had, at the Opera House, a benefit, 
which produced him over TOO/., Mrs. Siddons 
playing for the first time Margaret of Anjou 
in the ‘ Earl of Warwick.’ On 6 Jan. 1814 
he was Colonel Samoyloii in Brown's ‘ No- 
xensky.’ In Henry Siddons’s ‘ Policy ’ he was, 
16 Oct., Sir Harry Dorville; in Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s 1 Ina/ 22 April 1816, he was Cenulph, 
Kean being Egbert; and in T. Dibdm’s 
1 Charles the Bold,’ 16 June, he was the 
Governor of Nautz; on 12 Sept, he was 
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Evrard fan old man) in T. Dibdin’9 ‘ Mag¬ 
pie,’ and on 9 May 1816 St. Aldobrond m 
Maturin’s ‘Bertram.’ In ‘Richard, Duke 
of York,’ compiled from the three parts of 
‘ King Henry VI,' he was, 22 Dec. 1817, 
Cardinal Beaufort. In the ‘ Bride of Abv- 
dos,’ taken by Dimond from Byron, he 
played, 5 Feb. 1818, Mirza; and in an altera¬ 
tion of Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta,’ 24 April, 
was Farneze. The following season Ma 
name does not appear. On 11 Oct. 1819, 
as Strictland in the 1 Suspicious Husband,’ 
he made what was called his ‘ first appear¬ 
ance for two years.’ He was Prior Aymer, 
2 March 1820, in Soanes’s ‘Hebrew,’ a ver¬ 
sion of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ During the season ha 
played Minutius to Kean’s Virginius in an 
imprinted drama entitled ‘ Virginius.’ nis 
popularity and his power3 had diminished; 
and. he was now assigned subordinate parts, 
such as Zapazaw, an Indian, in ‘ Pocahontas,’ 
16 Dec. 1820. OnlSNov. 1823 he was Dru<= us 
to Macready’s Cains Gracchus in Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘ Caius Gracchus,’ and on 6 Jan. 
1824 Lord Burleigh in ‘ Kenilworth.’ At the 
Haymarket, 16 duly, he was the first Bicker- 
ton in Poole’s adaptation,* Married or Single,’ 
on 24 Aug. 1825 Ralph Appleton in Lunn’s 
‘ Roses and Thoms,’ and 13 Sept. Witherton 
in ‘Paul Pry.’ At Drury Lane, 28 Jan. 
1826, he was the first Toscar in Macfarren’a 
‘ Malvina.’ On 21 May 1827 he was the 
original Clotaire in Grattan’s ‘Ben Nazir 
the Saracen.’ This is the last time his name 
is traced. He was not engaged after the 
season. In 1828 he applied for a pension 
from the Covent Garden Fund, to which he 
had contributed forty-four years. He ob¬ 
tained a grant of 80/. a year, afterwards 
raised to 100/. OnThursday, 22 March 1835, 
he died at his house in Store Street, Bed¬ 
ford Square. He was during very many 
years a mainstay of one or other of the 
patent theatres, and was in his heat days 
credited with more pathos than any Eng¬ 
lish actor of his time. His Othello and 
Henry VIII were held in his day unrivalled. 
His person was strong and well formed, and 
he had much harmony of feature, but u as, 
in spite of his pathos, deficient in expres¬ 
sion, Leigh Hunt says that he had not one 
requisite of an actor except a good voice. 
He possessed a mellow voice and a grace¬ 
ful and easy deportment. Towards the close 
of his career he had sensibly declined in 
power. 

Throughout his life Pope practised minia¬ 
ture painting, and between 1787 and 1821 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy fifty-nine 
miniatures, A portrait by Mm of Michael 
Bryan [q. v.], the author of the 1 Dictionary 
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of Painters and Engravers,’was engraved as | of which she published an excellent en- 
a frontispiece to the original quarto edition graving by A. Cardon. During the latter 
of that work, and many other portraits by part other life she enjoyed a great reputation 
him have been engraved, including those of for her groups of flowers, of which she was 
Ilenrv Grattan, John Eoydell, Henry Tres- an annual exhibitor from 1816 until her 
ham, Lewis the actor, and Mrs, Crouch. He death. She died at her residence, 29 Store 
engraved a mezzotint plate from a picture by Street, London, on 24 Dec. 1888. Two por- 
bimself, entitled «Look before you leap.’ traits of Mrs. Pope, painted by her first 
Pope was a confirmed gourmand, and spent husband, were engraved by Stanier and 
in good living, and, it is said, in bribing bis Bartolozzi. 

critics, the handsome property he obtained j [Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
with his wives. So early as 1811 he had , 0 f Artists, 1760-1880; Dramatic Mag. January 

fallen into straits, from which, in spite of 1 - " ’ ' ’ " * '- ” ' ” 

the assistance of lus brother actors—notably 
Edmund Kean—he never recovered. Kean, 
asking Pope to join him in Dublin, and ] 


1830; Royal Academy Catalogues; Gent. Mag. 
1839, pt. i. p. 217.] F. M. O’D. 

POPE, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1744P-1797), 


promising him a great benefit, received the actress, and first wife of Alexander Pope 
answer, ‘I must he at Plymouth at the time;' [q. v.l the actor, was bom about 1744 near 
it is exactly the season for mullet.’ Heoffended t Old Gravel Lane, Southwark. Her parents 
people of distinction and influence by his pre-, are said to have been named Youuge.. In 
tensions, refusing tosit with C'atalnni because girlhood she was apprenticed to a milliner, 
she cut ofricandeau with a knife; and order- j Furnished with a letter of introduction, 
ing expensive luxuries, for which he did not she went to Garrick, who, pleased with her 
pay, to be sent in to houses to which he was abilities, put her forward. As 1 Miss Youuge’ 
bidden. Many of these stories are probably she made accordingly, at Drury Lane on 
coloured, if not apocryphal; but there is 22 Oct. 1768, her first appearance upon any 
abundant proof of his gluttonish propensities. I stags, in the part of Imogen. She won im- 
PortraitsofPopebySharpaas Henry Till, , mediate recognition, and, the death of Mrs. 
by Dupont as Hamlet, and by Stewart, are Hannah Pritchard [q. v.l furnishing an open- 
in the Mathews collection of pictures in the ing for her. was assigned many leading cho- 
Garriek Club. Another, engraved by Clamp, racters. In her first season she played Jane 
after Richards™, is giieu in Hardings Shore and Perdita, and was, on 17 Dec., the 
• Shakespeare,’ 1793. original Ovisa, the heroine of Dow’s tragedy 

[Manager’s Notebook; Genest's Account of of ‘ Zingis.’ The following season Garrick 
the English Stage; Bwgraphia Dramatiea;’ kept her closely occupied, exhibiting her as 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Clark Russell’s Juliet, Margaret (presumably) in ‘ A New 

DonMcenfatiro A• Dramafin TJ’oo'ito Ivv Wnw tn Piiw 01/1 Halite * Alinorin in tlia 



p. 30; Gent. 1835, i. 666; Registers of Anne in 1 Richard III/ Alcmena in 1 Am- 
St. Georges, Hanover Square, ii. pkitvyon/ Angelica in ‘ Love for Love/ Ladv 
> 7C ' 3 ^ and information kindly supplied by f)ainty in the ‘ Doublo Gallant,’ Lady EasV 
F. M. 0 Donoghue, esq.] J. K. in th ' . Cardess Husband,’ Mrs. Clerimont 

POPE, CLARA MARIA (d. 1838), in the 1 Tender Husband,’ Leonora in the 

S ainter, and third wife of the actor, Alexan-j‘Double Falsehood.’ Lady Clmrlot in the 
er Pope [q. v.] f was a daughter of Jared ‘Funeral,’ Calista in the ‘Fail- Penitent, r 
Leigh [q. v.j, an amateur artist, and married , Miranda in the ‘ Tempest,’ Mrs. Kiteley in 
at an early age Francis Wheatley [q.v.], the ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ and Ladv 
painter, whom she served as model for all Fanciful in the ‘ Provoked Wife.’ She wa 3 
his prettiest fancy figures. In 1801 she was also, on 3 March 1770, the original Miss 
left awidow with a family of daughters; and Dormer in Kelly’s ‘"Word to the Wise. 1 ' 
on 23 June 1807 married, as his third wife, Not a few of these parts were in high comedy. 
Alexander Pope [q.v.], the actor and artist. She also recited ‘ Bucks, have at you all,’ 
In 1796, while Mrs. Wheatley, she com- altered for her by the author. In the sum- 
menced exhibiting at the Royal Academy, mer of 1769 she played under Love at Rich- 
her first contributions being miniatures; j mond. On a question of terms, Garrick 

. ' ' ^ ’ --’ ’ j Dawson for 

rechristened 

„ ^ . „ , - , -, she went to Dublin,. 

In 1812 Mrs, Pope exhibited a 1 where she made her appearance as Jane 
whole-length drawing of Madame Catalan!) Shore early in 1771. She played with con* 
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spieuons success many characters in tragedy 
and comedy, added to her repertory Char¬ 
lotte Kusport in the ' West Indian ’ and 
Fatima in * Cvmon,’ and was the original 
Lady Rodolpfra in Macklin’s ‘True-born 
Scotchman,’ subsequently converted into the 
* Man of the World.’ Returning to Garrick, 
one of whose chief supports and torments 
she was destined to become, she reappeared 
at Drury Lane as Imogen on 26 Sept. 1771. 
Here, with occasional tripe to the country, 
she remained eight years, playing an almost 
exhaustive round of parts. Sue did not leave 
Drury Lane until after Garrick’s retirement. 
In a list of her characters appear Monimia in 
the ‘ Orphan,’ Zara in the ‘Mourning Bride,’ 
Aspasia, Rosalind, Desdemona, Cleopatra in 
‘ All for Love,’ Merope, Lady Macbeth, Cor¬ 
delia, Portia, Fidelia in the ‘Pluin Dealer,’ 
Rovana, Lady Brute, Lady Plyant, Mrs. Sul¬ 
len, Bellario in ‘ Philaster,’ Hermione in the 
‘ Distressed Mother,’ Mrs. Oakley, Lydia Lan¬ 
guish, and innumerable others. Her original 
characters during this period include Lady 
Margaret Sinclair in O'Brien’s comedy ‘ The 
Duel.’S Dec. 1772; Emily (the Maid of Kent) 
in Waldron’s ‘ Maid of Kent,’ 17 May 1778; 
Mrs. Belville in Kelly's ‘ School for Wives,’ 
11 Dec. 1773; Matilda in Dr. Frunklin’s 
1 Matilda,’ 21 Jan. 1775; Bella in Mrs. Cow¬ 
ley's • Runaway,’ 15 Feb. 1776; Margaret in 
Jerningham’s ‘ Margaret of Anjou,’ 11 March 
1777; Matilda in Cumberland's ‘Battle of 
Hastings,’ 34 Jan. 1778; Miss Rancour in 
Fielding’s ‘Fathers, or the Good-natured 
Man,’30 Nov. 1778; the Princess in Jeph- 
son's ‘Law of Lombardy,’ 8 Feb. 1779. 
On 16 Oet. 1778 she played at Covont Gar¬ 
den, aa Miss Younge from Drury Lane, 
Queen Katharine in ‘King Henry YIII,’ 
and on 6 May 1779, at the same house, was 
the original Emmelina in Hannah More's 
‘Fatal Falsehood.’ At Coveut Garden she 
remained during the rest of her stage career. 

The entire range of tragedy and comedy 
remained open to her, and very numerous 
were the leading parts she sustained. In 
an alteration of Massinger’s ‘Duke of Milan,’ 
attributed to Cumberland, she was, on 10 Nov. 
1770, the first Marcelia, and on 22 Feb. 1780 
the original Lcetitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ Belle's Stratagem,’ to the conspicuous suc¬ 
cess of which she largely contributed, When 
the censor at last permitted the representation 
of Macklin.VMau.of the World,’ she was, on 
14 April 1781, Lady Rudolphs. Lumbercourt. 
Clara in Hcdcraft's ‘ Duplicity,’ the Countess 
iu Jephson’s ‘ Countess of Narbonne,’ Lady 
Bell Bloomer in Mrs. Cowley’s * Which is 
the Man? ’ were the original parts of 1781-2; 
Euphemia (presumably) in Bentley’s ‘ Philo- 


damus’ and Lady Davenant in Cumberland’s 
‘ Mysterious Husband,’ those of the follow¬ 
ing season; aud Sophia in the ‘Magic Pic¬ 
ture,’ altered from Massinger by the Rev. H. 
Bates, and Miss Archer in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ More Ways than One,’ those of 1783-4. 
On 14 Dec. 1784 she was the first Susan in 
‘ Follies of a Day,’ Holcroft’s translation of 
‘ Le Mariage de Figaro 1 of Beaumarchais. A 
long succession of original characters of little 
interest follows. On 5 May 1786, as Mrs. Pope, 
late Miss Younge, she played for her hus¬ 
band’s benefit Zenobia. Her marriage with a 
man so much her junior as Alexander Pope 
[q.v.) caused much comment, and did not 
contribute to her happiness (cf. Theatrical 
Manager's Notebook). Zenobia was a solitary 
appearance during the season in which, pre¬ 
sumably on account of her marriage, she 
was not engaged. On 25 Sept. 1788 she re¬ 
appeared os Mrs. Beverley in the 1 Gamester,’ 
and on 25 Oct. played for the first time Lady 
Fanciful in the ‘Provoked Wife,’ and on 
15 Nov. Angelica (with a song) in ‘Love 
for Love.’ She was, on 18 Nov., the original 
Charlotte in Pilon’a ‘He would be a Sol¬ 
dier.’ On 10 Feb. 1787 she was the first 
Female Prisoner in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such 
Things are.’ On 21 May she played Her- 
miime to her hatband's Leontes. The fol¬ 
lowing season she was principally seen in 
tragedy, adding to her repertory Lady Ran¬ 
dolph in ‘ Douglas ’ and the Lady in ‘ Oo- 
mns.' On 3 Dec. 1791 she was the original 
Alexina in Mrs. Cowley's ‘A Day in Turkey.' 
In the season she played for the first time 
Medea. In the following season she was the 
original Cora in Morton's ‘ Columbus,’ Lady 
Eleanor Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Everyone 
has his Fault,’ and Lady Henrietta in Rey¬ 
nolds’s ‘How to grow Rich,’and on IS Nov. 
1798 was the first Ethelbertain Jemingham’s 
tragedy, 1 The Siege of Berwick.’ It had long 
been the custom to assign her the parts (3 
ladies of title or fashion. She was accordingly 
assigned Lady Fancourt in Holcroft’s ‘Love's 
Frailties,’ Lady Horatia Horton (a sculptor) 
in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Town before You,’Lady 
Torrendel in O'Keeffe’s ‘ Life’s Vagaries,’ and 
Lady Ann in Holcroft’s ' Deserted Danghter.’ 
She also played Adeline in Boaden’a ‘ Fon- 
tainville Forest,’ 25 March 1794; Matilda in 
Pye'a ‘ Siege of Meaux,’ 19 May 1794; Mrs. 
Darnley in Reynolds’s ‘ Rage,’ 23 Oct. 1794; 
Adela in Cumberland’s ‘Days of Yore.’ 
18 Jan. 1796; and Ellen Vortex in Morton's 
‘ Cura for the Heartache,’ 10 Jan. 1797. 
This was her last original part. Her name 
appeared to this character on 26 Jan., being 
her last appearance in the hills. On the 31st 
Ellen Vortex was played by Miss Mansel. 

K 2 
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Mis. Pope died on 15 March following, in Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, and was buried on 
tliewest side of the cloisters of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, near Spranger Barry [q. y.] and 
•Kitty’ Clive. She had twenty guineas a 
week from C'ovent Garden, and left behind 
h-r to her husband—twenty-two years her 
: unior—over 7,000/. and her house in Half 
Moon Street. 

Mrs. Pope was not only one of the bril¬ 
liant stars in the constellation of which 
Garrick was the centre—she was one of the 
foremost of English actTesses, She had to 
encounter the formidable competition of 
Mrs. Siddons [q.v.] iu tragedy, and Mbs 
Farreii in comedy. Ifer Lady Macbeth, 
Euphrasia, Calista, and Jane Shore were in¬ 
ferior to those of Mrs. Siddons, who sur¬ 
passed her in power, energy, conception, 
majesty, and expressiveness, and in all tragic 
and most pathetic gifts; and her. Estifunia, 
Mrs. Sullen, and Clorinda were inferior to 
‘hose of Miss Farreii. Her range was, how- 
-ver, wider than that of either. She was 
invariably excellent in a remarkable variety 
of characters, and was held on account of 
these things not only the moat useful but 
the principal all-round actress of her day. 
In comedy she was different from, but not 
in the main inferior to, Miss Farreii. In 
tragedy she wasnt times declamatory,though 
her delivery was always audible and gene¬ 
rally judicious. In addition to ease, spirit, 
and vivacity, she displayed in comic charac¬ 
ters close observation of nature; lier delivery 
imparted life to indifferent dialogue, and de¬ 
prived the dialogue of the Restoration dra¬ 
matists of much of its obscenity. Her Portia 
was greatly praised, and in the portrayal of 
distressed wives andmothers, as Lady Anne 
Mordant, Mrs. Euston, Lady Eleanor Irwin, 
&c., she distanced all competitors. Lsetitia 
Hardy was perhaps her most bewitching per¬ 
formance. 

George HI is said to have detected in the 
actress a close resemblance to the goddess of 
hb early idolatry, Lady Sarah Lennox [see 
under Lennox, Chahi.es, second Duke or 
RichmoJid]. Her features were soft, her eyes 
blue, and her complexion delicate. She was 
commanding in stature, but pliant. Her 
voice was powerful. She was never accused 
of imitation, and of all Garrick’s pupils is 
said to have most nearly approached her 
master. Her private life was irreproach¬ 
able, and her manners pleasing. Garrick 
treated her with respect, but without much 
affection. Playing Lear to her Cordelia on 
8 June 1776, his last appearance but one on 
the stage, Garrick said with a sigh, after the 
performance, * Ah, Bess! this b the last time 


of my being your father j you must now look 
out for some one else to adopt you.’ * Then, 
sir,’ she said, falling on her knees, ‘give ms 
a father's blessing.’ Greatly moved, Garrick 
robed her up and said ,' God bless you 1 ’ 

A portrait by Dupont, as Monimia in 
the 1 Orphan,’ is in the Garrick Club. A. 
print of her, by Robert Laurie, as Miss 
Young [sic], was published on 1 March 1780. 
A portrait as Viola wi th Dodd as Sir Andrew, 
Love (Dance) os Sir Toby, and Waldron as 
Fabian, was painted by Francis Wheatley, 
and engraved by J. R. Smith. Others are 
mentioned by Bromley. 

[Gcnest's Account of the English Stags; 
Monthly Mirror, vol. iii.; Theatrical Manager’s 
Notebook; Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Die- 
tionary; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present; Jesse's London; Knight’s 
Garrick; the Garrick Correspondence; Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 458; Smith's 
Mezzotinto Portraits; Dibdin’sHbt. of the Stage 
Doran's Annals (ed. Lowe).] J. K, 

POPE. Miss JANE (1742-1818), actress, 
born in 1742, was the daughter of William 
Pope, who kept a hairdresser's shop in Little 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, adjoining the 
Ben Jonson’s Head, and was barber in ordi- 
nary and wig-maker to the actors at Drury 
Lane. Garrick on 8 Dec. 1766 brought out 
at Drury Lane his one-act entertainment 
‘ Lilliput,’ acted, as regarded all characters 
except Gulliver, by children. In this Miis 
Pope, then fourteen years of age, played 
Lalcon, Gulliver’s housekeeper. Vanbrugh's 
• Confederacy ’ was acted at the same house 
27 Oct. 1759, when as OorinnaMiss Pope, ns 
1 a young gentlewoman,’ made her first defi¬ 
nite appearance. On 31 Dec. she was the 
original Dolly Snip in Garrick’s * Harlequin’s 
Invasion.’ She played admirably a part in 
which she was succeeded sixty years later 
by Madame Vestris (Airs. Lucia Elizabeth 
Mathews [q. v.1) She took during the season 
Alias Biddy in ‘ Miss in her Teens,’ Miss Prue 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Miss Notable in ths 
‘ Lady’s Last Stake,’ and Aliss Jenny in tbs 
1 Provoked Husband.’ Cherry in the 1 Beaus? 
Stratagem’ was allotted her next season, 
and shegained great applause as the original 
Polly Honeycombe in Column's piece so 
named. Besides playing in 1761-2 Phsedra 
in ‘ Amphitryon/ Sophy (an original part) 
in Colman’s ‘ Musical Lady/ and Charlotte 
in the ‘ Apprentice/ she appeared, for her 
benefit, as Beatrice to the Benedick of 
Garrick in ‘ Aluch Ado about Nothing/ A 
full list of the very numerous characters in 
which she was seen is given by Genest. 
These are all comic, and were all given at 
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Drury Lane, to the management of ■which 
house during her long stage life she re¬ 
mained faithful. A. selection from these 
characters will suffice. Lucetta in the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Widow Belinour in 
the ‘ Way to keep him,’ Elvira in the 
4 Spanish fryer,’ Violante in the * Wonder,’ 
Phillis in the ' Conscious Lovers,’ Olivia in 
the'Plain Dealer,’Mrs. Oakly in the 4 Jealous 
Wife/Patch in the 1 Busy body,’Lady Bramp¬ 
ton in the 4 Funeral,’ Lucy in the ‘ Guar¬ 
dian,’ Margery in * Love in a Village,’ Cat ha¬ 
rine in 4 Catharine and Petruchio,’ Lsetitia 
in the 4 Old Bachelor,' Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Frail in ‘Love for Love,’ Lucy Locket in 
the 1 Beggars' Opera,’ and Abigail in the 
‘Drummer,’ are a few only of the parts 
in which, under Garrick’s management or 
supervision, she kept up the traditions of 
the stage. Principal among her original 
parts were Ladv Flutter in Mrs. Sheridan’s 
4 Discovery,’ S f eb. 1763 j Emily in Column's 
4 Deuce is in Ilim,’ 4 Nov. 1763; Miss Ster¬ 
ling in the ‘Clandestine Marriage’ of Col- 
man and Garrick,’ 20 Feb. 1760; Lucy in 
the ‘ Country Girl,’ altered by Garrick from 
the ' Country Wife,’ 2-3 Oct. 1706; Molly in 
Colman’a ‘ English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1787. 
In the ‘Jubilee’of Garrick, 14 Oct. 1769, 
she danced in the pageant as Beatrice (she 
was an excellent dancer) ; Patty in Wal¬ 
dron’s ‘Maid of Kent/ 17 May 1773; Dorcas 
Zeal, the heroine in a revived version of 
the ‘Fair Quaker/ 9 Nov. 1773; Lucy in 
Cumberland’s 4 Choleric Man/19 Dec. 1774; 
and Lady Minikin in Garrick’s 4 Bon Ton/ 
18 March 1775. 

In the season of 1775-6 she was, for pecu¬ 
niary reasons, not engaged, this being the 
only season in which, between her first regular 
engagement and her retirement, she was 
absent from the boards. She went to Ire¬ 
land, made persistent advances to Garrick, 
and, at the intercession of Kitty Clive, was 
reinstated. She reappeared, 8 Oct. 1776, as 
Miss Sterling in the ‘Fair Penitent/ and, 
after playing Mrs. Frail in 4 Love for Love ’ 
and Muslin in the 4 Way to keep him/ was, 
8 May 1777, Mrs. Candour in the immortal 
first performance of the 1 School for Scandal.’ 
She had by this time grown stout, and was 
accordingly the subject of some banter. Her 
success was, however, unquestioned, and for 
some years subsequently the name of Sirs. 
Candour clung to her. She lived, it may here 
be recorded, to play the part for her benefit, 
22 May 1805, when she was the only one 
of the original cast still left on the stage. 
Many important parts were nowassigned her! 
Ruth in the 4 Committee/ Lady Fanciful in 
the ‘Provoked Wife/ and Lady Lurewell in 


the ‘ Constant Couple/ and, on 29 Oct. 1779, 
she created a second of Sheridan’s popular 
characters,being the originalTilburinain the 
‘ Critic.’ If the original parts subsequently 
assigned her were of little interest, the 
fault was not hers. The best among them, 
if there is any best in the matter, are Phillis 
in the ‘ Generous Impostor/ 22 Nov. 1780, 
by Thomas Lewis O’Beirne [q. v,], subse¬ 
quently bishop of Meath; Lady Betty Worm¬ 
wood in 'Reparation/ 14 Feb. 1784; Phoebe 
Latimer in Cumberland's 4 Natural Sou.’ 
22 Dec.; Miss AlscripinBurgovne’s ‘ Heiress,’ 
14 Jan. 1786; Mrs. Modely in llolcroft’s ‘ Se¬ 
duction/ 12 March 1787; Diary in ‘ Better 
late than never/ by Reynolds and Andrews, 
17 Nov. 1790; while, with the Drury Lane 
company at the Havmarket, she was the origi¬ 
nal Mrs. Larron in Richardson's ‘ Fugitive/ 
20 April 1792, Returning to Drary Lane, 
she made her first reappearance in her great 
part of Audrey. She was the first Lady Plin - 
limmon in Jerningham’s ‘Welch Heiress/ 
17 April 1795; Lady Taunton in Holcroft’s 
1 Man of Ten Thousand/ 23 Jan. 1796. Next 
season she was successful in Mrs. Malaprop, 
of which she was not the original exponent. 
In 1801-2 she played for the first time the 
Duenna, and essayed, at the command of 
George III, what was perhaps her greatest 
role, _ Mrs. Heidelberg in the ‘ Clandestine 
Marriage.’ The king having expressed a 
wish to see it the previous season, she had 
studied the part in the summer. A very 
great number of important characters belong 
to her entire career, the most remarkable 
performance of her closing years being Lady 
Lambert in the ‘Hypocrite.’ Her last 
original part was Dowager Lady Morelove 
in Miss Lee's ‘Assignation/ 28 Jan. 1807. 
Upon her retirement she chose for her benefit 
and last appearance, 26 May 1808, Deborah 
Dowlas, in the 1 Heir-at-Law/ a choice 
that incurred some condemnation. She spoke, 
in the character of Audrey, a farewell ad¬ 
dress which was not regarded as very happy. 
After her retirement she quitted the house 
iu Great Queen Street where she had long 
resided, two doors from the Freemason? 
Tavern, and went to Newman Street. She 
then removed to 25, and afterwards to 17, St. 
Michael’s Place, Brompton, and died there 
30 July 1818. 

Miss Pope's forte wa9 in soubrettes, prin¬ 
cipally of the pert order, her greatest ports 
being Oorinna, Dolly Scrap, Polly Honey- 
combe, Olivia in the ‘ Plain Dealer/ Phillis, 
Patch, Mrs. Doggerel! Foible, Flippanta, 
Lappet, Kitty in ‘High Life below Stairs/ 
Mrs. Frau, Muslin, Mrs. Candour, Tilburina, 
Audrey, Lady Dove, and Mrs. Heidelberg, 
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Many of these parts she played at sixty with 
the sprightliness of sixteen. Churchill praised 
her warmly in the ‘ Rosciad: ’ 

With all the merry rigour of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 
Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb, and Snip. 

Not without art, and yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humour ever new. 
Cheer’d by her presence, we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more, 
Charles Lamb describes her as ‘a gentle¬ 
woman. ever, with Churchill's compliment 
still burnishing upon her gay honeycomb 
lips,’ and also as * the perfect gentlewoman 
as distinguished from the fine lady of co¬ 
medy.’ Hazlitt calls her 1 the Tery picture 
of a duenna, a maiden lady, or antiquated 
dowager,' and Leigh Hunt‘ an actress of the 
highest order for dry humour.’ Oulton de¬ 
clared her without a rival in duennas, and 
the author of the ‘ Green Room,’ in 1790, 
declares that the question for criticism is 
not where she is deficient, but where she 
most excels; and while hesitating as to her 
general equality with Mrs. Clive, and dis¬ 
puting her value in farce, the same writer 
attributes her excellence to natural genius, 
and holds her up as an example ‘how infi¬ 
nitely a comedian can please without the 
least tincture of grimace or buffoonery, or 
the slightest opposition to nature.' Hor fea¬ 
tures were naturally, he says, neither good 
nor flexible. 

A careful and worthy woman, Miss Pope 
lived and died respected, and the stage pre¬ 
sents few characters so attractive. Besides 
keeping her father, whom she induced to 
retire from his occupation, she put by money 
enough to enable her to retire as soon as 
she perceived a failure of memory. She con¬ 
ceived a romantic attachment to Charles 
Holland (1708-1849 f) [q. v.] the comedian, 
with whom sheliad amisunderstanding, She 
was also engaged to John Pearce (1727- 
1797), a stockbroker, but broke off the en¬ 
gagement when Pearce made her retirement 
from the stage a condition of marriage. She 
entertained a kindly feeling for Pearce, who 
died unmarried in 1797 (Sin E. R. Pearce 
[-Edgccmbe], Family Records, pp. 22, 68). 
She made at her first appearance, and retained 
to the end, the friendship of 1 Kitty ’Clive, to 
whom she erected a monument in Twicken¬ 
ham churchyard. "With the single excep¬ 
tion of ‘Gentleman’ Smith, she was the last 
snrvivoT of Garrick’s company. The stage 
presents few characters so attractive as this 
estimable woman and excellent actress. 

Her picture, by Roberts, as Mrs. Ford in 
the ' Merry Wives of Windsor,’ is in the 
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Mathews collection in the Garrick Club, 
which includes a second picture by the same 
artist. A half-length engraving,_bv Robert 
Laurie [q. v.],is mentioned in Smith’s ‘Cata¬ 
logue. 1 Miss Pope extracted out of Mrs, 
Sheridan’s ‘ Discovery ’ a farce called ‘ The 
Young Couple,’ in which, for her benefit, 
she appeared on 21 April 1767, presumably 
as Lady Flutter. It was not printed. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Biographia Dramatics; Managor’s Notebook; 
Dibdin’s History of the Stage; Garrick Cor¬ 
respondence ; Memoirs of James Smith by Horace 
Smith; Clarke Russell's Representative Actors; 
Wheatley and. Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present.] J. K. 

POPE, JIbs. MARIA ANN (1776-1803), 
actress, and second wife of the actor, Alex¬ 
ander Pope (1763-1836) [q. v,], born in 1776 
in Waterford, was the daughter of ‘ a mer¬ 
chant’ named Campion, a member of an old 
Cork family. After her fathor’s death she 
was educated by a relative, and, having a 
strong disposition for the stage, was engaged 
by Hitchcock for Daley, manager of the 
Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. Here as Mnni- 
mia in the ‘ Orphan,’ having only, it is said, 
seBn two theatrical representations in her 
life, she made in 1792 a ‘ first appearance 
on any stage.’ So timid was she that she 
had to be thrust on the boards, and im¬ 
mediately fainted. Recovering herself, Bhe 
played with success, and wag rapidly pro¬ 
moted to he the heroine of the Irish stage, 
Frederick Edward Jones [q. v.l then engaged 
her for hisprivatetheatre m Fisliamble Street, 
In York she played under the name of Mrs. 
Spenser, and she afterwards started on a 
journey for America, which she abandoned, 
returning once more to Dublin. Here at the 
Theatro Royal she met William Thomas 
Lewis [q. v.J, who, pleased with her abilities, 
procured her an engagement at Covent Gar¬ 
den, where, as Mis. Spenser from Dublin, she 
made her first appearance IS Oct. 1797, play¬ 
ing Monimia in the ‘ Orphan.’ On 2 Nov. she 
played Juliet to the Romeo of Henry Erskine 
Johnston [q. v.J and the Mercutio of Lewis, 
on tkel8tklndiaiiainthe ‘Conscious Lovers,’ 
on the 20bh Cordelia to the Lear of Charles 
Murray [q.v.] On 26 Jan. 1798, in ‘Secrets 
worth knowing,’ she was announced as Mrs, 
Pope, late Mrs. Spenser. Her marriage to 
Pope, to whom she brought an income of SOW. 
a year, took place two days earlier at St, 
George’s, Hanover Square, On IS Feb. she 
was the original Maria in ‘He’s much to 
blame,’ attributed to Holcroft, and also to 
JohnFenwiok. Jane Shore, Lady Amaranth 
in ‘Wild Oats,’ Yarioo in ‘Inkle and Yarico,' 
Lady Eleanor Irwin in ‘ Every one has his 
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Fault,’ Indamora in tlie * Widow of Malabar,' 
Arabella iu ‘ Such Things are,’ and Julia in 
the 1 Rivals,’ were played daring the season, in 
which she had original parts in ‘ Curiosity ‘ 
by * the late king of Sweden ’ (GustavusIII), 
and Cumberland’s ‘Eccentric Lover,’ and 
was the first Princess of Mantua in ‘Dis¬ 
interested Love,' taken by Hull from Mas¬ 
singer. On 15 Oct. 1798 she was Desdemona, 
and 12 Jan. 1799 the original Julia in Hol¬ 
man's ‘ Votary of Wealth. On 10 March she 
was tlie first Lady Julia in T. Dibdin's * Five 
Thousand a Year,’ and, 8 April, Emma in 
‘Birthday,’by the same author. She probably 
played Elizabeth in the ‘ Count of Burgundy,’ 
from Kotzebue, and was Mrs. Dervilla in 
‘ What is she P’ by a lady. For her benefit 
she played the Queen in ‘King Henry VIII.’ 
Next season saw her in Cordelia. 29 Oct. 1799. 
Two days later she was Juliana in Reynolds’s 
‘Management.’ On 10 Jan. 1800 she was 
the first Joanna of Montfaucon in ‘Joanna, a 
Romance of the Fourteenth Century,'adapted 
by Cumberland from Kotzebue. One or two 
unimportant characters followed, and ou 
13 May 1800 she was Imogen and Amanthis 
in the ‘ Child of Nature.’ In 1801 she accom¬ 
panied her husband lo Drury Lane, where, as 
Juliet, she made her first appearance on 1 Feb. 
On 2 March she was Lady Caroline Mnlcolm in 
the first production of Cumberland’s ‘Serious 
Resolution.’ She also played Mrs. Lovemore 
in the ‘ Way to keep him.’ On 14 Oct. 1802 
she played Mrs. Beverley, on 9 Dec. Belvi- 
dera in ‘Venice Preserved,’ on 29 Jan. 1803 
she was the first Caroline in Holcroft's * Hear 
bothSides,’ and on 4 May she was Mrs. Haller 
inthe ‘Stranger.’ OnlOJune,playingDesde- 
monn, she was taken ill in the third act, and 
her place was taken bv Mrs, Ansell, the 
Emilia. She was thought to be recovering, 
but on the 18th she had a fit of apoplexy, 
and expired in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 
She was buried on the 25th, in the some grave 
with her husband’s first wife, Elizabeth Pope 
[q.v.], inWestrainsterAbbey. She wasslender 
in figure and finely proportioned, had a sweet 
face and expression, a retentive memory, and 
a clear voice. She was credited in private 
with a good heart and engaging manners. 
She was on acceptable actress, but inferior 
in all respects to the first Mrs. Pope. The 
chief characteristics of her acting were ten¬ 
derness and pathos. A portrait by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee is in the Garrick Club. 
A three-quarter-length portrait by Shee, en¬ 
graved by William Ward, was dated 1 April 
1804. 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage; Man¬ 
ager’s Notebook j Monthly Mirror, vol. xvi. ; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 


Smith’s Cat.; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers, p. 469; Marriage Registers of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, ii. 76.] J. K. 

POPE, Sni THOMAS (1507 P-1359), 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, was elder 
son of William Pope, a small landowner at 
Deddington,nearBanbury,by his second wife, 
Margaret (d. 1557), daughterof Edmund Yate 
of Standlake. The Pope family, originally 
of Kent, had been settled in North Oxford¬ 
shire from about 1400 (E. Mabshail, North 
O.rf. Arch. Soc. 1878, pp. 14-17). Thomas 
was about sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death on 16 March 162S (see Will and 
Inquie. post mortem 15 Sept. 1523, in Wae- 
to if, App. i. andii.*) His mother afterwards 
married John Bustard of Adderbury (tf. 1534). 

Thomas was educated at Banbury school 
and at Eton College (see Statutes of Trin. 
Coll. c. vii.), was subsequently articled to Mr. 
Croke (P Richard, comptroller of the hanaper), 
and by 1532 was one of the lower officials in 
the court of chancery. He seems to have 
men by favour of Lord-chancellor Thomas 
Audley [q. v.], in whose house he was domi¬ 
ciled in 1535, and is described as hi s'servant’ 
in a letter of 28 March 1536 ( Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, x. 223). He and Sir 
Edward North were Audley’s executors and 
residuary legatees. Pope was also on terms 
of intimacy with Sir Thomas More, to whom, 
on 5 July 1635, he brought the news that he 
was to he beheaded on the following day (see 
WABTOlf, pp. 33-4). 

On 6 Oct. 1532 Pope received a grant of 
the office of clerk of briefs in the Star-cham¬ 
ber, and on 15 Oct. 1532 he was granted the 
reversion of the valuable clerkship of the 
crown in chancery ( Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, v. 642, xin. ii. 115). He be¬ 
came warden of the mint, &c, in the Tower 
of London on 13 Nov. 1634, and held the 
post till 9 Nov. 1536 (ib. vii. 558, xi. 664). 
At the same time he came to know and to 
correspond with Cromwell, who in 1636 pro¬ 
cured him a nomination to he burgess of 
Buckingham (ib. x. 884, xrrr. i. 546-0, 560, 
572, ii. 10, 88). Extensive landed property 
was reconfirmed to him by act of parliament 
on 4 Feb. 1680 (ib. x. 87). On 26 June 1685 
he obtained a grant of arms (Wakton, App. 
ii.), and he was knighted on 18 Oct. 1637. 

Meanwhile, on 24 April 1586, on the 
establishment of the court of augmentations 
of the king’s revenue to deal with the pro¬ 
perty of the smaller religious houses then sup¬ 
pressed, Pope was created second officer and 
treasurer of the court, with a salary of 120/. 
( Cal. State Papers, sm, ii,372) and large fees. 
About 1641 Pope was superseded by Sir Ed¬ 
ward (afterwards Lord) North. In January 
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1547, on the reconstitution of the court, he 
became the fourth officer, and master of the 
woods of the court this side the Trent. He 
probably retained this office till the court 
was incorporated in the exchequer in 1553 
( Wabtos, pp. 13-19), He had been a privy 
councillor before 21 March 1514, and was 
frequently employed by the privy council on 
important business (Acts of P. C. vii. 281, 
viii. 328, ix. Ill, 142). 

Pope was not a regular commissioner for 
the suppression of the monasteries, but he 
received the surrender of St. Albans from 
Richard Stevenache on 6 Deo, 1539, and had 
exceptional facilities for obtaining grants of 
the abbey lands disposed of bv his office. Of 
the thirty manors, more or less, which he 
eventually possessed by grant or purchase, 
almost all had been monastic property. There 
were conveyed to Pope, ou 11 Peb. 1537, for a 
v aluable consideration,the site and demesnes 
of Wroxton Priory, the manor or grange of 
Holcombe (Dorchester Priory), and other 
abbey lands in Oxfordshire. The manors of 
Bermondsey (4 March 1545) and Deptford 
(SO May 1554); the house and manor of 
Titteulianger (23 July 1547), formerly the 
country seat of the abbots of St. Albans; 
and a town house, formerly the nunnery of 
Cltrkenwell, ultimately fell, with much other 
property, into his hands. He thus became one 
of the richest commoners of the time. 

Under Edward VI his want of sympathy 
with the Reformation largely withdrew him 
from public life fbut cf.WBiOTitESLBT, Chron. 
ii. 7,27). Ou the accession of Mnry he was 
sworn of the privy council on 4 Aug. 1553. 
He was sheriff of Essex and HertforcUhire in 

1552 and 1557, and was associated with 
Bonner, Thirlby, and North in a commission 
for the suppression of heresy on 8 Peb. 1557 
(Bukxet, lief. n. ii, records, No. 32). Pope 
may perhaps at the beginning of the reign 
have been attached to the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth’s householdtWiEiox, p. 80). On 8 July 
1356 ha was selected to reside as guardian in 
her house (cf. Botnet, 1 . c. No. 33), but that 
he long hadcharge of Elizabeth is improbable. 
He clearly possessed the confidence of both 
the sisters, and was sent by Mary on 26 April 

1553 to broach to Elizabeth an offer of mar- 1 
viatte from Erio of Sweden (Cotton MS. Vi- 
tellius 0. xvi. f. 334, in Bubnet, Lc.N o. 37; 
V AMOS', pp. 99-103). The commonly ac¬ 
cepted accounts of the festivities given in 
honour of Elizabeth, mainly ‘at the chardges 
of Sir Thomas Pope, 1 during 1557 and 1558, 
rest on no trustworthy evidence. Warfcon 
says that he derived them from copies made 
for him by Prancis Wise of Strype'a alleged 
tran scripts of the then unpublished ‘ Machyn’e 


' Diary’intheOottonianLibrary. An examina¬ 
tion of Machyn’s manuscript, after all allow¬ 
ance is made for the injury it sustained in the 
fire of 1731, proves that these passages were 
not derived from the source alleged, and it is 
1 probable that they were fabricated byWarton 
' himself (cLWabton, pref. pp. x-xiii, and pp, 

1 86-91; Wiesenub, La. Jeunesse d’Elisabeth 
d'Angleterrc, 1878, Engl, transl. 1879, vol. ii. 

| chap.xi. andxii.; an account of the forgeries 
in English Historical Review for April 1896). 

Meanwhile, like Lord Rich, Sir William 
1 Petre,Audley,andothers,PopewasprompteA 

to devote some part of his vast wealth to a 
| semi-religious purpose. On 20 Eeb. 1664-5 
he purchased from Dr. George Owen (d, 1558) 
[q. v.] and William Martyn, the grantees, the 
site and buildings at Oxford of Durham Col¬ 
lege, the Oxford house of tliB abbey of 
Durham. A royal charter, dated 8 March, 
empowered him to establish and endow a 
college ‘ of the Holy and Undivided Trinity ’ 
within the university, to consist of a pre¬ 
sident, twelve fellows, and eight scholars, 
and a ‘Jesus scoleliouse.’at Hooknorton,for 
which four additional scnolarships were sub¬ 
sequently substituted. On 28 March he exe¬ 
cuted a deed of erection, conveying the site to 
Thomas Slythurstand eight fellows and four 
scholars, who took fonnalpossession the same 
day (Wabtojt, App. ix.-xii.) The original 
members of the foundation were nearly all 
drawn from other colleges, chiefly Exeter and 
Queen’s. 

During 1655-6 he was engaged in perfect¬ 
ing the details of his scheme, repairing the 
buildings, and supplying necessaries for the 
chapel, hall, and library (ib. App. xvi.-xviii.) 
The members were admitted on the eve of 
Trinity Sunday, 30 May 1666, by Robert 
Moment [q. v.j, president of Corpus. The 
estates selected for the endowment were 
handed over as from Lady-day 1556, and 
comprised lands at Wroxton and Holcombs, 
with about the same amount in tithe, mostly 
in Essex, part of which he specially pur¬ 
chased from Lord Rich and Sir Edward 
Waldegravo. The statutes, dated 1 May 
1656, which resemble other codes of the 
period, were drawn up by Pope and Sly- 
tliurst with the assistance of Arthur Ye'l- 
dard. Slight alterations were made by an 
‘ additamentum ’ of 10 Sept. 1657. The rec¬ 
tory of Garsington, granted by the crown 
on 22 June 1667, was added to the en¬ 
dowment of the presidency on 1 Dec. 1557 
(see Statutes of Trin. Coll. Oaf., printed by 
the University Commissioners, 1855). War- 
ton’s quotations from a letter alleging inte¬ 
rest on the part of Elizabeth (p. 92) and Pole 
(p. 236) are probably fabrications. 
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If Pope, as "Warton alleges (p. 182), 
f, mnded nn obit for himself at Great Walt¬ 
ham on 21 l)ec. 1558, it is probable that he 
was about that time attacked by the epi¬ 
demic which proved fatal that winter to so 
many of the upper classes. He died at 
Clerkenwell on 29 Jan. 1559; and, after 
lying in state at the parish church for a 
week, was buried on 0 Feb. 1559 with great 
pomp (Machiv, p. 188), according to his 
express directions, in St. Stephens, Wal- 
Lr ion, where Stow ( London, p. 215) saw the 
monument erected to him and his second wife. 
Their remains were removed before 1587 to 
a vault in the old chapel of Trinity College, 
over which his widow (his third wife) placed 
a handsome monument, with alabastereffigies 
of Pope and herself. It is now partly con¬ 
cealed by a wainscot case, put over it when 
the present chapel was built, but is clearly 
engraved by Skelton (Pietai Oxoniensia and j 
Oxonia Antigua Heataurata, vol. ii. j cf. 
"Wood’s Life, ed. Clark, iii. 391). 

Pope was thrice married, but left no issue. 
From his first wife, Elizabeth Gunaton, he 
was divorced, on 11 July 1538, by Dr. 
Pilchard Gwent, dean of arches (MSS. F. 
"Wise in Cull. Trin. Misc. vol. i.) On 17 July 
1588he married Margaret (Townsend), widow 
of Sir Ralph Dodmer, knt., mercer, and lord 
mayor of London 1529. She died on 10 Jan. 
1538, leaving a daughter Alice (6. 1537), 
who died young. His third wife, Elizabeth, 
wa- daughter of "Walter Blount of Osbaston, 
Leicestershire, by Mary, daughter of John 
Sutton. She married, first, Anthony Basford 
(or Beresford) of Bentley, Derbyshire, who, 
dying on 1 March 1538, left her with a young 
son, John. On 1 Jan. 1510-1 (according to 
"Wise; but possibly later) she married Pope, 
with whom she is afterwards associated in 
various grants, settlements, &c., as also in 
the rights and duties of foundress of Trinity 
College. She earned out the founder’s injunc¬ 
tions to complete the house at Garsington. 
After Pope's death she married Sir Hugh 
Paulet [q.v.l She was suspected of recusancy 
(Ca/. State Papers, Dom, Add, 15C6-79p. 551, 
1581-90p. 287), and established an almshouse 
at her native town of Burton. She died at 
Tittenhonger on 27 Oct. 1593, and was buried 
at Oxford on 2 Nov., both the university and 
the college celebrating her funeral with some 
pomp ("VVakton, pp. 202-1, and App. xxx.) 
A good portrait on panel, which was in the 
college before 1618, is now in the hall. At 
Tittenhanger there is one of a later date, re¬ 
presenting her in a widow’s cap. 

By his will, dated 6 Feb. 1657, with a 
long codicil of 12 Dec. 1668, Pope bequeathed 
numerous legacies to churches, charities, 


prisons, and hospitals; his wife,her brother, 
William Blount, and (Sir) Nicholas Bacon, 
to whom, as his ‘most derely beloved trend, 
he leaves his dragon whistle, were executors. 
The will was proved on 8 May 1559. By the 
settlement oi 1 April 1555 nearly the whole 
of his Oxfordshire estates passed to the family 
of John Pope of Wroxton, and some ofthese 
remain with the latter's representatives, Vis¬ 
count Dillon and Lord North [see Porn, 
Thomas, second Eabi. or Dowse], The Tit¬ 
tenhanger, Clerkenwell, and Derbyshire pro¬ 
perties seem to have been settled on his 
third wife with remainder to her aon, who 
died young, and were thus inherited by Sir 
T. Pope Blount (son of Pope's niece, Alice 
Love), whose representative, the Earl of 
Caledon, still owns Tittenhanger. 

Portraits of Pope, differing slightly in de¬ 
tails, are at Wroxton and Tittenhanger; 
both are plausibly attributed to Holbein. 
Two early copies of the latter are now in the 
president’s lodgings at Trinity; they were 
acquired before 1590 and 1634 respectively. 
Later copies are in the hall, common room, 
and Bodleian Gallery. The "Wroxton por¬ 
trait was engraved in line by J. Skelton in 
1821. Of the Tittenhanger portrait there 
is a small scarce mezzotint by W. Robins, 
and another, by J. Faber, from the copy at 
Oxford. Both in the portraits and on the 
tomb Pope is represented as a middle-aged 
man, with sensible and not unpleasing, but 
rather characterless, features. For his motto 
he used the phrase ‘ Quod taciturn velis, 
nemini dixeris.’ 

[Authorities cited above, especially the Calen¬ 
dars of State Papers and other records from 
which it is possible to correct the minor in¬ 
accuracies of dates, &c., in Warton’s Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope (1st edit. 1772; 2nd, 1780), which 
is expanded from on article in the Biogr. Brit 
1760. It is a most laborious work, and contains 
a vast amouat of information on a great variety 
of cognate subjects derived from papers then 
unprinted. It is, however, iull of serious, and in 
some cases intentional, inaccuracies. The re¬ 
markable series of fabricated extracts from 
Machyn is mentioned above (see Engl. Hist, Bev. 
April 1806). No fact which "Warton states on his 
own authority or on that of * MSS. F.Wise,' or 
‘ the late Sir Harry Pope Blount,’ can be accepted 
where not verifiable. Modern memoirs (Skelton, 
Clutterbuck, Chalmers, &c.)are derivod entirely 
anduncriticallyfromWarton. Mr.F.G.Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, has kindly examined the 
manuscripts of Machyn for the purposes of this 
article. A 11 registers and original papers in the 
college archives, where fourteen of Pope's letters 
and others of his papers are still extant, have been 
carefully examined; H. E, D. Blakiston’s Trinity 
College, Oxford, cii.] H. E. D. B. 
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POPE, Sir THOMAS, second Earl op 
Doiyxe( 1622-1660), baptised at Cogges, near 
Witney, 16 Dec. 1022, was the eldest of the 
three sons of Sir William Pope, knt. (1596- 
1624), by Elizabeth, sole heiress of^ Sir 
Thomas Watson, knt., of Halstead, Kent. 
His mother married, after his father's death, 
Sir Thomas Peneysfone of Cornwall, Ox¬ 
fordshire. Ilis grandfather, Sir William 
Pope (1573-1631) of Wroxton Abbey, near 
Banbury, was made knight of the Bath in 
1603, and a baronet in 1011; oil 16 Oct. 
162& he was created Baron Belturbet and 
Earl of Downe in the kingdom of Ireland, 
and died on 2 July 1631. Thomas, his grand¬ 
son, thereupon succeeded to his title, and to 
the large estates in north-west Oxfordshire 
which had been settled on the family in 1553 
by his great-granduncle, Sir Thomas Pope 
[q. v.], founder of Trinity College. Wroxton, 
however, remained in the occupation of his 
father's younger brother, Sir Thomas Pope 
. «ee below). The young earl was brought 
up in a good 1 school of morality,' at the house 
of his guardian, John Dutton of Sherborne 
; Reeslet, Soul’s Conflict, 1650, dad.) On 
20 Nov. 1638 he married his guardian's 
daughter Lucy, and on 21 June 1639 matri¬ 
culated as a nobleman at Christ Church, 
Oxford; hut he offended against academic 
discipline, and before 13 March 1640-1 he 
left the university (Laud, Chancellorship , 
pp. 190 sqq.) 

When the civil war broke oat, Downe 
raised a troop of horse, and was in Oxford 
with the king in 1643. Charles I slept at 
liis wife’s house at Cubherley, Gloucester- 
■shire, on 0 Sept. 1643 and 12 July 1044 
i ‘ Iter Carolinum,’ in Hutch, Coll, Cur, ii, 
431, 433). In 1043 (Cal. State Papers, Com. 
Comp. ii. 934-6), his estate being valued at 
2,202/. per annum, he was fined 5,000/. by 
the committee for compounding. He took 
'he oath and covenant before 24 Oet. 1043, 
but had grent difficulty in raising money for 
his fine, and in 1648 his other debts amounted 
to 11,000/. The sequestration was finally dis¬ 
charged on 18 April 1651, after he had sold, 
under powers obtained by a private act in 
1630, all his lands, except the manors of 
Cogges and Wilcote, Cubberley, which he 
held in right of his wife, and Enstone, with 
the adjacent townships (Ditckley Papers'), 
The earl, who was steadied by his misfortunes, 
soon left England, and travelled in France 
and Italy. He died at Oxford, at the 1 coffee¬ 
house ’ of Arthur Tilliard, a ‘ great royalist’ 
and apothecary in St. Mary’s parish, 28 Dec. 
1660. His body was buried among liis ances¬ 
tors at Wroxton 11 Jan. 1661, and there is a 
floor-slab, with a long inscription to his me¬ 


mory, in the chancel (Wood, A(/e, ed. Clark, 
! i. 830-1). The countess had died 6 April 
| 1650, and was buried at Cubberley (Bis- 
I land, Gloucestershire, i. 407). Just before 
Downe’s death his only child, Elizabeth (bora 
at Cogges 15 April 1646), married Sir Francis 
Henry Lee, fourth baronet of Ditohley, Ox¬ 
fordshire [see under Lee, George Henry, 
third Earl or Lichfield], ner second 
husband was Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey; 
and the Enstone property still remains with 
her representative, Viscount Dillon. 

The peerage passed to his uncle, Sir 
Thomas Pope of Wroxton, third Earl op 
Downd (1698-1008), who was knighted at 
Woodstock in 1625, and suffered severely 
from both sides in the civil war. He was 
imprisoned by the king at Oxford for six 
weeks, and was arrested in 1656 on suspicion 
of complicity in the ‘ cavalier ’ plot ( Cal. State 
Papers, Com. for Compounding, ii. 1812; 
cf. Beesley, Banbury, 618). He married, in 
1636, Beata, daughter of Sir Henry Poole, of 
Saperton, Gloucestershire, and died 11 Jan. 
1063. His portrait was painted by W. Dob¬ 
son. His only surviving son, Thomas, died 
18 May 1008, when the titles became extinct. 
The succession to the Wroxton lease and 
estates was contested between the three 
daughters of the third earl and their cousin, 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, who claimed as heir 
general on failure of heirs male, ‘ furiously 
protesting’that she would have at least half, 
A compromise was effected by the lawyers, 
one of whom, Francis North, afterwards lord 
Guilford [q. v.], subsequently, in 1671, mar¬ 
ried Frances Pope, one of the coheiresses, 
bought out the others in 1680-1, and settled 
at Wroxton, where his descendants, the Earls 
of Guilfoid and Lords North, have since re¬ 
mained (North, Life of the Norths, i. 163-4). 
j There is a fine head of the second earl at 
the age of about twenty-one, attributed to 
Isaac Oliver, in the possession of Lord North 
i at Wroxtou, together with portraits of his 
father, mother, grandparents, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Pope family. Lord Dillon has 
another good head, attributed to Janssen, 
of a much later date, and a companion por¬ 
trait of his wife. A third portrait which 
bears his name probably represents his father. 

[Authorities cited; War ton’s Life of Sir T, 
Pope, App. xxri (inaccurate in its account of the 
family); Baker’s Northamptonshire; G. E. C.’s 
Peerage; Jordan’s Enstone; Bessley’s Banbury; 
Croke’s Croke Family; personal inspection of 
papers and portraits at Wroxton, Ditehley, anil 
Cloydon ] H. E. D. B. 

POPE, WALTER (d, 1714), astronomer, 
was a native of Fawsley in Northampton¬ 
shire. His mother was a daughter of ths 
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puritan divine, Jolm Dod [q. v.1, and John pended‘Letter to the Author/for its 'comical 
Wilkins (afterwards bishop of Chester) was and bantering style, full of dry scraps of 
his half-brother, He entered Trinity College, Latin, puns, proverbs, senseless digressions.’ 
Cambridge, in 1645, was appointed scholar Pope’s other compositions were designated 

of Wadham College, Oxford, by the parlia- by Anthony b. Wood as ‘frivolous things, 
mentary visitors m 1648, and graduated rather fit to be buried in oblivion with the 
thence B.A, on 6 July 1049, M.A. on lOJuly author than to he remembered.' Theirtitlesare 
1651. Admitted to a fellowship on 9 July as follows: 3. ‘ Memoirs of M. Du Vail,’ Lon- 
1651, he held various offices in his college, don, 1670; reprinted in ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ 
was nominated a visitor on 16 Oet. 1654, and, iii. 308,1809. 2. ‘ To the Memory of the most 
as junior proctor of the university, success- Renowned Du Vail, a Pindaric Ode,’ 1671. 
fully resisted, in 1658, an attempt to abolish The person ironically celebrated was Claude 
the wearing of caps and hoods. Later in the Duval [q. v.] 3. ‘ Select Novels from Cer- 

same year lie went abroad, and wrote to vantes and Petrarch,’ 1694. 4. ‘ The Old 
Robert Boyle from Paris on 10 Sept. 1659, Man's Wish, 1 1697 ; 3rd ed. 1710; latinised 
that he spent his time reading Corneille's by Vincent Bourne in 1728. This is the 
plays and romances, * which we hire like ‘ wishing song ’ sung by Benjamin Franklin 
horses’(Bortn, Works, v. 631,1744). lie (as he told George Whately) ‘a thousand 
succeeded Sir Christopher Wren [q. v.) as times when I wa3 young, and now find at 
professor of astronomy in Gresham College fourscore that the three contraries have be- 
in 1 660, was elected dean of Wadhuni Col- fallen me.’ 5. ‘Moral and Political Fables,' 
lege for 1660-1, and had a degree of M.D. 1698; dedicated to Chief-justice Holt. The 
conferred upon him at Oxford on 12 Sept, first volume of the ‘Philosophical Transao- 
1661. He obtained license to travel in 1664, tions’ includes (at p. 21) Pope’s account of 
and spent two years in Italy, Barrow and the mines of mercury in Friuli, and his joint 
Hooke taking his lectures. Four letters observations with Hooke and others (p. 296) 
written by him to Wilkins during this tour of the partial solar eclipse of 22 June 1666, 
are in the archives of the Royal Society, when Boyle's sixty-foot telescope Bhowed 
Pope had a reputation for wit as well as for traces of the corona in the visibility of the 
learning; he acquired French and Italian part of the moon off the sun. 
abroad, and taught them to Wilkins, and -was [Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors, i. 

besides conversant with Spanish. Anoriginal 111 ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. iv. 724, Fasti, ii. 
member of the Royal Society, he sat on the 122 (Bliss); Gardiner’s Registers of Wndham 
council in 1667 and 1669. Dr. Wilkins made College, p. 177; Burrows's Register of Visitors 
him registrar of the diocese on his elevation to the University of Oxford, p. 662; Foster’s 
to the see of Chester in 1668, and he held Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; AUibone's Crit. Diet, 
the post till his death. of English Literature; Sherburn’s Sphere of 

At Salisbury in 1686 be suffered severely Manilius, p. 113; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] 
from an inflammation of the eyes, but was A - 

eventually cured by Dr. Daubeney Turber- POPE-HENNESSY, Sib JOHN (1884- 
ville[q.v.], whose epitaph he gratefully wrote. 1891), colonial governor, the son of John 
It was probably this infirmity which induced Hennessy of Ballyhennessy, co. Kerry, and of 
him on 21 Sept. 1687 to resign his professor- Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of Cork, 
ship and withdraw to Epsom. On 16 Nov. was bom in Cork in 1834 and educated at 
1693 he lost all his books through a fire in Queen’s College, whence he went to the Inner 
Lombard Street. He whs also annoyed by a Temple. He entered parliament in 1869, two 
protracted lawsuit. His later years were years prior to his call to the bar, as member 
passed at Bunhill Fields, London, where he for King’s County. In his election address he 
died, at a very advanced ajro, on 25 June 1714; expressed confidence in Mr. Disraeli's foreign 
he was buried in St. Giles's, Cripplegate. policy, but maintained an independent atti- 
"Wood, who was very bitter against him, ac- tude on Irish questions. He was the first 
cused him of having led ‘ a heathenish and Roman catholic conservative who sat in par- 
epicurean life;’ but Ward regarded his close liament. 

intimacy with Dr. Seth Ward [q. v.] as alone In parliament Pope-Hennessy proved zeal- 
euffleient to refute the charge. Pope lived ous and hard-working, and made somerepu- 
much in Ward’s house, had from him a pen- tation. In regard to Ireland he obtained, 
sion of 100/. a year, and in a ‘ life ’ of the the amendment of the poor law (1861-2), 
bishop published by him in 1697 says that urged the amendment of the land laws and 
he ‘ made it his business to delight him and the reclamation of bogs as a means of staying 
divert his melancholy’ (p.95). The little book the emigration of the Irish population(1862), 
was criticised by Thomas Wood, in an ap- | and opposed the government system of educa- 
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tion on the ground that it was 'anti-national.' 
The select co mm ittee whichrecommended the 
system of open competition for admission to 
the public service was largely due to his exer¬ 
tions ; for promoting the passage through 
parliament of the Prison Ministers Act (1803), 
he was publicly thanked by the Roman ca¬ 
tholics of England; and for amendments in 
the Mines Regulation Acts by the miners of 
Great Britain. 

On 21 Nov. 1867 Pope-Hennessy was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Lahunn, The post was 
of small value, and his administration was 
hardly successful. On 2 Oct. 1871 he re¬ 
turned to England. From 27 Feb. 1872 to 

10 Feb. 1873 fie acted as governor of the Gold 
Coast, in which capacity he took over from 
the Dutch the sovereignty of Fort Elmina, 
receiving from the Dutch governor, in the 
presence of the native chiefs, the ancient gold 
and ivory baton of De Ruyter ( Colonial Office 
LUt, 18fcl). lie made an impression on the 
native races, who still keep ‘ Pope-Hennessy s 
day ’ once a year. On 27 May 1873 he was 
made governor of the Bahamas, came home 
onleave on 22 June 1874, and never returned. 

In 1873 he received the more important 
government of the "Windward Islands, the 
seat of which at that time was Barbados. 
In January 1870 he laid before the legisla¬ 
ture his first proposals for an amended ad¬ 
ministration, tending in the direction of 
‘ federation ’ of the Windward Islands. The 
Barbadians, always fearful of any tampering 
with their ancient constitution, formed the 
Barbados Defence Association, and the 
planters were soon avowedly hostile to Pope- 
llennessy. lie was accused of employing 
secret emissaries to influence the negro 
labourers against the planters j riots were 
common, special constables were sworn in, 
and the military were called out. On 17 May 
a motion was passed to address the queen 
for his recall. Despite this opposition, he 
proceeded steadily with projects of reform. 
He further exasperated the planters by con¬ 
demning the financial administration of the 
assembly and the severe treatment of native 
labourers. lie strove to promote emigration 
of the negroes to other West India islands; 
he put an end to flogging as a punishment, 
and introduced tickets of leave. Prison re¬ 
form was a favourite subject witli him, but 
he dealt with it somewhat recklessly, re¬ 
leasing on one occasion as many as thirty- 
nine prisoners in one day. The provision of 
medical aid to the poor and extension of edu¬ 
cational facilities also occupied his attention. 

11 is popularity with the negroes was excep¬ 
tional j hut in November 1876 the home go¬ 
vernment removed him to Hongkong, 


He visited the United Kingdom in 1877 
on his way to the east, and was presented 
with the freedom of Cork (3 March). He 
arrived at Hongkong on 23 April 1877. 
There his policy resembled that which he had 
adopted in Barbados, and his general ad¬ 
ministration soon raised feelings of' the pro- 
foundest dissatisfaction.’ He quarrelled witli 
the commander-in-chief, embroiled himself 
with the governor of Macao, and was censured 
by the colonial office, while no private persons 
of any standing would go to government 
house. On 7 March 1S82 he relinquished 
the government. 

Pope-Hennessy's holidays from Hongkong 
had been spent in Japan, and for most of 
1882 he remained resting in England. In 
September he acted os chairman of the re¬ 
pression of crime section at the Social 
Science Congress at Nottingham, and read a 
paper on crime which was based on liis ex¬ 
perience as a colonial governor. On 26 Dec. 
he was gazetted to the government of the 
Mauritius. 

Arriving in the Mauritius on 1 June 1888, 
Pope-Hennessy, with characteristic vigour, 
espoused the cause of the French creoles, 
who seemed to him an oppressed nationality, 
The hitherto dominant English party bitterly 
resented his attitude. In 1884 an elective 
element was, owing to his efforts, introduced 
into the constitution. The governor was 
hailed as a benefactor by the creole popula¬ 
tion, who raised the cry of ‘ Mauritius for the 
Mauritians.’ Charles Daltpn Clifford Lloyd 
[q. v.] arrived in February 1886 as colonial 
secretary and lieutenant-governor, and his 
leanings towards the English party embit¬ 
tered the situation. In May the governor 
and lieutenant-governor were openly quarrel¬ 
ling, and four unofficial members of council 
prayed for the appointment of a royal com¬ 
mission to inquire into Pope-Hennessy’s ad¬ 
ministration ; at tho same time an address of 
confidence in the governor was sent to Down¬ 
ing Street by his friends. In September 1886 
a royal commission was issued to Sir Her¬ 
cules Eobinson, governor of Cape Colony, 
directing him to proceed to Mauritius and 
hold an inquiry into the governor’s admini¬ 
stration. Sir Hercules arrived early in No¬ 
vember 1886, and on 16 Dec, suspended Pope- 
Hennessy irom office. On 1 Jan. 1887 the 
secretary of state (Lord Knutsford) tele- 
gruphed to the latter to come to England 
and explain his action. On 12 July 1887, 
after a long inquiry, Lord Knutsford decided 
that sufficient cause had not been shown for 
the removal of Pope-Hennessy, though he 
had been guilty of 1 want.of temper and judg¬ 
ment,’ of ‘ vexatious and unjustifiable Inter- 
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ference ’ with the magistrates, and undue par¬ 
tisanship. Accordingly Pope-Hennessy_ re¬ 
turned to the colony and served out his time, 
retiring on pension on 18 Dec. 1880. 

Onlusreturnhome,Pope-Hennessv brought 
a successful action against the ‘ limes’ for 
libel in connection with his administration 
at Mauritius, During 1890 he bought Ros- 
tellan Castle, the home of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
near Cork, and turned his attention once 
more to Irish politics. In a letter to Lord 
Beauchamp or 12 Jan. 1891, resigning the 
membership of the Carlton Club, he wrote: 
•‘Though a conservative in principle, I am 
still in favour of the policy of the Irish 
party.’ After the split occurred between 
Parnell and the bulk of the home rule party 
[see Pahnell, Chasms Stewabt], Pope- 
rlennessy contested North Kilkenny as an 
anti-Paraellite home ruler in December 1690, 
and, despite Parnell’s personal efforts against 
him, earned the seat by a majority of 1171 
votes after a violent contest. Pope-IIen- 
nessy’s health suffered greatly from his elec¬ 
toral exertions, and he died at Rostellan on 
7 Oct. 1891, within a few hours of Purnell 
himself. lie married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Low, resident at Perak. 

Pope-ITennessy was ‘ an able and typical 
Irishman, quick of wit und repartee,’ of 
humane and sympathetic hut impulsive tem¬ 
perament. His failure as a colonial governor 
was due to his want of tact and judgment, 
and his faculty of ‘ irritating where he might 
conciliate.’ Unhappily, too, his mind worked 
tortuously, and he never acquired the habit 
of making definite and accurate statements. 

Pope-Hennessy published in 1883 1 Raleigh 
in Ireland j ’ he wrote articles at different 
times in magazines, and contributed papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the British Associa¬ 
tion, of the mathematical section of which 
he was for a time secretary. 

[Times, 8 Oct. 1891 j Official Records; various 
colonial newspapers; private information.] 

C. A. H. 

POPHAM, ALEXANDER (1729-1810), 
authorofthe bill forthe prevention of the gaol 
distemper in 1771, the son of Alexander Pop¬ 
ham, rector of West Monckton, Somerset, was 
hominl729. Hisfamilywascloselyalliedto 
the Popbams of Littlecote [see Popham, Sin 
John, 1531 P-1607]. He matriculated at Ox¬ 
ford from Balliol College on 11 Nov. 1746,hut 
migrated to All Souls’, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1751, and M.A. in 1755. Ha was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple in 
1755, becoming a bencher of his inn in 1785; 
he was a master of the court of chancery from 
1786 to 1802, and was made an auditor of the 


j duchy of Lancaster in 1802. Popham was 
elected M.P. for Taunton in 1768; in 1774 
he was last upon the poll, hut was returned 
upon a petition; he lost liis seat in 1780, but 
was returned in 1784, and held the seat 
until 1796. As chairman of quarter sessions, 
Popham acquired an insight into the state of 
the county gaols, and during his first par¬ 
liament an outbreak of gaol fever killed 
eight out of nineteen prisoners in Taunton 
J gaol. In 1774 Popham brought forward a 
I bill with a viewto mitigating the evil. Itwas 
framediu accordance with the disclosures and 
recommendations of John Howard (1726 ?- 
1790) [q. v.], who, at Popham’s instance, gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons on 4 March 1774, and was after¬ 
wards called to the bar to receive the public 
thanks. Popham’s bill was ultimately formed 
into two separate measures. The first of 
these abolished the fees demanded by gaolers 
from acquitted prisoners (14 Geo. Ill c. 20j. 
The second provided for a more efficient 
control of the prisons by the magistrates; 
proper ventilation was to be provided; rooms 
were to be allotted for the immediate treat¬ 
ment and separation of the sick; arrangements 
were to he made for bathing; finally ‘an ex¬ 
perienced surgeon or apothecary,’ at a stated 
salary, was to be appointed to each gaol, anil 
to report to the justices at quarter sessions 
(14 Geo. Ill, c. 50). 

The provisions of this last bill weTe very 
largely evaded, and little real progress was 
made until 1784, when tbe sale of alcoholic 
drinks in prisons by gaolers wqb prohibited, 
and gaolers were paid a fixed salary. 

Popham died at his house in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields on 13 Oct. 1810, and was buried in 
the Temple church, 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Gent. 
Mag. 1810, ii. 397; Toulmin’s History of Taun¬ 
ton, 1822, pp. 330, 340; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament; Journals of tbs House 
of Commons, xxxiv. 534 sq.; The Gaol Distemper, 
by A. D. Wiltcocks, esq., an address to tbs IVest 
Somerset branch of the JSrit. Med. Assoc, in Juno 
1894.] T. 3. 

POPHAM, EDWARD (1610 P-1651), 
admiral and general at sea, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Francis Popham [q. v.], was pro¬ 
bably bom about 1610, bis brother Alexander, 
the second son, having beeen born in 1605. 
In 1627 Edward and Alexander Popham 
were outlawed for debt, their property being 
assigned to their creditors ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 23 March, 16 Aug. 1627); but the age 
of even tbe elder of the brothers suggests that 
the debtors must have been other men of the 
same name, the Edward being possibly the 
man who represented Bridgwater in parlia- 
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ment from 1620 to 1020 (Returns of Members 
of Parliament). I 11 1686 Edward Popham 
was serving as lieutenant of the Henrietta 
Maria in the licet under the Earl of North¬ 
umberland (State Papers, Dom. Charles I, 
eccxliii. 72). and in March 1637 was promoted 
to be captain of the Fifth Whelp (ib. cccxlix. 
38, 06, ccd. 49). The Whelps were by this 
time old and barely seaworthy; most of them 
had already disappeared, and in a fresh breeze 
off the eoust of Holland,on 28 June 1637, this 
one, having sprung a leak, went down in the 
open sea, git ing Popham with the ship's com- 
anv barely time to save themselves in the 
oat. Seventeen men went down in her. 
After rowing for about fifty miles, they got on 
board an English ship winch landed them at 
Rotterdam; thence they found their way to 
Helvoetsluys, where an"English squadron of 
ships of war was lying ( ib. Popham to Earl 
of Northumberland, 4 July 1637, ccelxiii. j 
20). In 1039 Popham commanded a ship, ' 
possibly the Rainbow, in the fleet with Sir 
John Penington [q. v.] in the Downs, and | 
was one of those who signed the narrative 
of occurrences seut to the Earl of Northum- j 
berland (ib. ccccxxx. 74). | 

In the civil war he threw in his lot with j 
the parliament, of which his father and 
brother Alexander were members. On the 
death of his father he succeeded him as 
member for Minehead. In 1642 Eduard and 
his brother Hugh were wiLh Alexander, then 
a deputy-lieutenant of Scmerset, raising men 
for the parliament. In May 1643 Colonel 
Popham commanded' a good strength of horse 
and foot ’ in Dorset, and relieved Dorchester, 
then threatened hv PrinceMaurice (SirWalter 
Erie to Lenthall, 3 June, Mist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. (Welbeclc Papers), i, 711). This 
was probably Edward, as Alexander appears 
to have been then in Bristol (Pbxiwe and 
Walker, Trial of Fiennes, App, p, 4). In 
June 1644 both Pophams were, with Ludlow 
and some others, detached by Waller into 
Somersetshire, in order to raise recruits. It 
proved a service of some danger, as, with a 
body of about two hundred horse, they had 
to pass tlirough a country held by the enemy 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 91-8). On 
11 June 1646 Edward was desired to repair 
to Romsey, take command of the troops as¬ 
sembling there for the relief of Taunton, and 
follow the orders of Colonel Massey [see 
Masset, Sib Edward] ; and on 17 June 
Alexander was directed to command a party 
of horse to Romsey, there to receive orders 
from Edward. It would seem that at this 
time Edward was considered the superior 
officer (Cal. State Papers, Dom.) It is 
thus certain that he was not at Naseby, but 


probable that he took part in the western 
campaign of July, and fought at Uminster 
Langport, and Bridgwater. It is, however 
curious that as a colonel, second in command’ 
to Massey, his name is not mentioned. On 
17 July 1648 he had instructions to accom¬ 
pany the lord admiral to sea, the Prince of 
Wales having a squadron on the coast [see 
Rich, Robert, Earl or Warwick]; hut 
three days later they were countermanded, 
and Walter Strickland was sent in his stead 
On 24 Feb. 1648-9 an act of parliament ap¬ 
pointed Popham, Blake, and Deane commis¬ 
sioners for the immediate ordering of the 
fleet, and on the 26th their relative prece¬ 
dence was settled as here given, the seniority 
being assigned to Popham on account, it may 
he presumed, of his rank and experience in 
the navy, independent of the fact that bis 
brother Alexander was a member of the 
council of state. Blake, too, had already 
served under one of the Pophams, apparently 
Edward, as lieutenant-colonel of his regi¬ 
ment, and it would seem not improbable that 
he was now appointed one of the commis¬ 
sioners for the fleet on Popham’s suggestion 
[see Blake, Robert]. 

During 1049 Popham commanded in the 
Downs and North Sea, where privateers ol 
all nations, with letters of marque from the 
1 Prince of Wales, were preying on the east- 
eoast merchant ships. On 23 Aug. the cor¬ 
poration of Yarmouth ordered three good 
sheep to be sent on board his ship then in 
. the roads as a present from the town in re¬ 
cognition of his good service in convoying 
Yarmouth ships (Hist. MSS. Comm. 0th 
Rep. i. 320 b). Early in 1660 he was under 
orders to join Blake at Lisbon with a strong 
reinforcement. An intercepted royalist letter 
of date 20 Feb. has ' Blake has gone to sea 
with fourteen sail. ... A second fleet is 
preparing under Ned Popham. His brother 
Alexander undertakes to raise one regiment 
of horse, one of dragoons, and two of foot in 
the west; but good conditions, authentically 
offered, might persuade them both to do 
righteous things ' (Cal State Papas, Dom.) 
With eight ships Popham put to sea in the 
last days of April, and having joined Blake, 
the two were together on hoard the Resolu¬ 
tion when, on 20 July, Rupert tried to 
escape out of the Tagus. The close watch 
kept by the parliamentary squadron com¬ 
pelled him to anchor under the guns of the 
castle, where, by reason of a strong easterly 
wind, the others could not come; and two 
days later, finding the attempt hopeless, he 
went back off Lisbon (Popham and Blake to 
council of state, 16 Aug,; Welbeok Papers, 
i. 631). 
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In November Popham returned to Eng¬ 
land (Cal. State Tapers, Dom. 14 Nov.)i and 
shortly afterwards resumed his station in the 
Down’s in command of the ships in the North 
Sea. He died of fever at Dover,and in actual 
command if not on board his ship, on 19 Aug. 
1051. The news reached London on the22nd, 
and was reported to the house by Wkitelocke, 
and at the «ame time Sir H. Vane was ordered 
‘to go to Mrs.Popham from the council and 
condolewith her on the loss of her husband, 
and to let her know what a memory they have 
of his services, and that they will upon all 
03C<sions be ready to show respect to his 
relations’ (ib. 22 Aug.) A year's salary was 
granted to the widow, Anne, daughter of 
William Carr, groom of the bedchamber. By 
her Popham had two children: a daughter, 
Letitia, and a »on, Alexander, whose daughter 
Anne married her second cousin Francis a 
grandson of Popham’s brother Alexander, 
from whom the present Littlecote family is 
descended. Popham was buried at the ex¬ 
pense of the state in Westminster Abbey in 
Ilenrr VII's chapel, where a monument in 
black and white marble was erected to his 
memory. At the Decoration the body and 
the monument were removed, but, as Alexan¬ 
der Popham was still living and a member 
of parliament, the body was allowed to be 
token away privately, and the monument to 
be placed in the chapel of St. .Tolm the 
Baptist, the inscription being, however, ef¬ 
faced and never being restored. A portrait 
by Cooper, belonging to Mr. F. Leyborne- 
Popham, was on loan at South Kensington 
in 1608. 

[Chester’s Westminster Begisters; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Liter® Cromwellii, 1676, p. 16. 
The writer has to acknowledge valuable help 
from Prof. C. H. Firth ] J. X. L. 

POPHAM, Sir FRANCIS (1573-1644), 
soldier and politician, born in 1673, only 
son of Sir John Popham (1531 P-1607) [q. v*] 
of Littlecote, matriculated at Balliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, on 17 May 1588, being then fif¬ 
teen (Foster, Alumni Oxonienses), hut does 
not seem to have taken a degree (Clare, 
Oxford Registers). In 1589 he was entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple, He was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 
1590. Between 1597 and his death in 1044 
he successively represented in parliament 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Marlborough, Great 
Bedwin in Wiltshire, Chippenham, and 
Minehead, sitting in every parliament ex¬ 
cept the Short parliament. He would ap¬ 
pear to have inherited his father's grasping 
disposition, without his legal ability or train¬ 
ing, and to have been constantly involved in 
lawsuits, which he was charged with con¬ 


ducting iu a vexatious manner. Like his 
father, he took an active interest in the 
settlement of Virginia and New England, and 
was a member of council of both countries- 
He was buried at Stoke Newington on 

15 Aug. 1044, hut in March 1647 was moved 
to Bristol. He married Ann ( b. 1575), daugh¬ 
ter of John Dudley of Stoke Newington, and 
by her had five sons and eight daughters. 

His eldest son, John, married, in 1621, 
Mary, daughter of Sir St. Sebastian Harvey, 
was a member for Bath in the parliament 
of 1627-8, and died (without issue) in or 
about January 1838 at Littlecote, where he 
was buried with much pomp (cf. Cal. State 
Tapers, Dom. 20 Jan. 1038), 

Popham's second son, Alexander, bom in 
1005, matriculated at Balliol College,Oxford, 
on 10 July 1621, being then sixteen (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon ) In 1827 an Alexander Pop¬ 
ham was outlawed as a debtor and his pro¬ 
perty assigned to his creditors (Oaf. State 
Tapers, Dom. 23 March, 15 Aug.), but the 
identification scenm doubtful. From 1640 
he sat continuously in parliament as mem¬ 
ber for Bath. On the death of his father in 
1644 he succeeded to the estates of Little¬ 
cote. He took an active part on the side of 
the parliament in the civil war; on the 
death of Charles I he was at once appointed 
a member of the council of state, and was 
one of Cromwell’s lords in 1057, which did 
not interfere with his sitting in the Cavalier 
parliament of 1661, entertaining Charles II 
at Littlecote on his way to Bath in 1663, 
or, ns a deputy-lieutenant of "Wiltshire, tak¬ 
ing energetic measures ‘to secure dangerous 
persons ’ (ib. 2 Sept., 14 Oct. 1663). He died 
in November 1609. Popham’» youngest son,, 
Edward, is separately noticed. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States; Cal, 
State Papers, Dom.; Burke's Landed Gentry.] 

J. K. L. 

POPHAM, Sir HOME EIGGS (1762- 
1820), mar-admiral, born on 12 Oct. 1762 
at Tetuan, where his father, Stephen Popham, 
was consul, was the twenty-first child of his 
mother, who died in giving him birth. He 
was educated at Westminster, and, for a year, 
at Cambridge. In February 1778 he entered 
the navy on board the Hyaena, with Captain 
Edward Thompson [q. v.], attached to the 
Channel fleet in 1779, with Rodney in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 J an. 1780, 
and afterwards in the West Indies. In April 
1781 he was tranferred to the Sheilah-nagig 
(Sile na guig = Irish female sprite). Un 

16 June 1783 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, and was employed in the sur¬ 
vey of the coast of Kaffraria. In March 178T 
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he obtained leave from the admiralty, and 
•went to Ostend, whence he sailed for India 
in command of a merchant ship under the 
imperial flag. At Calcutta he was favour¬ 
ably received by Lord Cornwallis, at whose 
request he made a survey of New Harbour 
in the Hoogbley, with a view to the esta¬ 
blishment of a dockyard. Having returned 
to Ostend, he made a second voyage in. 1700, 
with a cargo belonging wholly or in great 
part to an English house at Ostend. At 
Calcutta he undertook to carry a cargo of 
rice to the Malabar coast for the use of the 
company’s army, but was driven to the east¬ 
ward by the strength of the monsoon, and 
forced to bear up for Pulo Penang. There, 
while the ship was refit ting, he made an exact 
survey of the island, and discovered a new 
channel to the southward, through which, 
in the spring of 1792, he piloted the com¬ 
pany’s fleet to China. For tills piece of work 
he was presented with a. gold cup by the 
governor-general in council, who also wrote 
very strongly in his favour to the court of 
directors, requesting them to represent Pop- 
ham’s services to the admiralty ‘ in the terms 
thev merit.’ He was at this time on terms 
of intimacy with the deputy-governor and 
several members of the council; and with 
their knowledge in December 1791 he pur¬ 
chased and fitted out, at a cost of about 
20,000/., an American ship, the President 
“Washington, whose name he changed to 
Etrusco. In her he went to China, took on 
board, a cargo to the value of near 60,000/., 
the joint property of himself and two mer¬ 
chants, apparently French, the freight of 
which, to the amount of 40,000/., was en¬ 
tirely his own. On arriving at Ostend in 
July 1793 the Etrusco was seized by the 
English frigate Brilliant, brought into the 
Thames, claimed as aprize for having French 
property on hoard, and condemned as a droit 
of admiralty, apparently for illegal trading 
in contravention of the charter of the English 
East India Company, Popham’s contention 
was virtually that he had rendered important 
services to the company, and that his voyage 
was sanctioned by the governor-general in 
council. The case was the subject of pro¬ 
longed litigation. It was not till 1806 that 
Popham received a grant of 23,000/. as a 
compensation for the loss of about 70,000/., 
the value of his stake in the Etrusco, not 
indudingtheheavy costs of the lawsuit (Pari, 
Papers, 1808, vol. x.; Pari. Hist. 11 Feb. 
1808; Kax. Chron.xxx.. 161,312,406; JEdin. 
Kev. May 1820, pp. 482-3). 

Meantime, and immediately on his return 
to England in 1793, Popham, under the im¬ 
mediate orders of Captain Thompson, was 


attached to the army in Flanders under the 
Duke of York, who on 27 July 1794 for¬ 
warded to the admiralty a strong commenda¬ 
tion of the conduct and services of Popham 
as superintendent of the inland navigation. 
< His unremitting zeal and active talents have 
been successfully exerted in saving muck 
public property on the leaving of Tournay, 
Ghent, and Antwerp.’ He therefore requested 
that Popham might 1 be promoted in the line 
of his profession, and still be continued in 
his present employment, where his service 
is essentially necessary’ (i\ T «e. Ckron. xix, 
407). The recommendation was not attended 
to till after a second letter from his royal 
highness, when the commission as commander 
was dated 20 Nov. 1794. When the cam¬ 
paign was ended the duke wrote again, on 
19 March 1795, and this time personally to 
the first lord of the admiralty, commending 
Popham’s exertions, and concluding with a 
request tbnt he might ' be promoted to the 
rank of post captain.’ This was accordingly 
done on 4 April 1793. 

In the years immediately following Pop¬ 
ham drew up a plan for the establishment 
and organisation of the sea-feneibles, and in 
1798 he was appointed to command the dis¬ 
trict from Deal to Beacliy Head. In May 
he had command of the naval part of the 
expedition to Ostend to destroy the sluices 
of the Bruges Canal [see Coote, Sib Exbe, 
1702-1824!'], and in 1799 was sent to Cron- 
stadt in the Nile lugger to make arrange¬ 
ments for the embarkation of a body of 
Russian troops for service in Holland. The 
emperor, with the empress and court, visited 
him onboard the lugger, presented him with 
a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, and con¬ 
stituted him a knight of Malta, an honour 
which was afterwards sanctioned by his own 
sovereign. The empress, too, gave him a 
diamond ring. After inspecting several of 
the Russian ports and molting the necessary 
arrangements, Popham returned to England. 
In the following winter he had command of 
a small squadron of gunboats on the Alkmaar 
Canal, and was able to render efficient sup¬ 
port to the army in its first encounter with the 
enemy. The expedition, however, ended in 
disaster, and the troops returned ingloriouslv. 
Popham’s services were rewarded with a pen¬ 
sion of 600/. a year. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the Romney 
of 60 guns, in command of a small squadron 
ordered to convoy troops from the Cope of 
Good Hope and from India up the Red Sea, 
to co-operate with the army in Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Abercromhy, and to conclude a 
commercial treaty with the Arabs in the 
neighbourhood of Jeddah, When this had 
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■been done lie -went to Calcutta, and, while 
the Romney was refitting, was up country 
in attendance on the governor-general, the 
Marquis "Wellesley. He afterwards joined 
*he commander-in-chief, Vice-admiral Rai¬ 
nier, at Penang, was sent to Madras, and 
again into the Red Sea. At Suez he had 
chaTge of the embarkation of the troops for 
India; at Jeddah lie brought the negotiations 
with the Arabs to a satisfactory end; and 
soiled for England, where he arrived early in 
1S08. There had been already some objec¬ 
tions made to the expenditure on the repairs 
of the Romney at Calcutta; and though the 
bills drawn by Popham. had been paid, the 
amount was charged as an imprest against 
him. A strict investigation was now or¬ 
dered, and on 20 Feb. 1804 the navy board 
reported, with many details, that the ex- 
enditure had been ‘ enormous and extraor- 
inary.’ The admiralty handed the papers 
over to the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
saying that they had neither power nor time 
to investigate an expenditure which ‘ ap¬ 
peared to have been of the most enormous 
and profligate nature.’ 

It was not till 13 Sept. 1804 that Popham 
Could obtain a copy of the report, and then 
without the papers on which it was based. 
In the following February they were laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. As 
early as August 1S03 Popham had had 
printed, and circulated privately, ‘ A Concise 
Statement of Facts relative to the Treat¬ 
ment experienced by Sir Home Popham since 
his return from the Red Sea.’ This was now 
published, and appeared to show that further 
investigation was necessary. On 7 May 1805 
the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to examine into the business ; but 
the navy hoard had already been desired to 
reconsider their report, and had been obliged 
to admit that it was inaccurate. Their re¬ 
vised report, dated 1 April 1805, showed that 
evidence had been taken irregularly and im¬ 
properly; the testimony of commissioned 
officers had been refused; Popham himself 
had not beenheard. Sums of money had been 
counted twice over, and the whole expen¬ 
diture had been exaggerated from a little 
over 7,0001. to something more than ten 
times that amount. The commissioners of 
the navy feebly explained that they had 
placed implicit reliance on the accuracy and 
industry of Benjamin Tucker [q. v.t, and 
that their confidence had been misplaced. 
The select committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons reported in a sense equally conclusive; 
and Popham’s innocence of a charge which 
should never have been made was established. 
Lord St. Vincent appears to have had a strong 
von. xvi. 


prejudice against Popham, and it is not im¬ 
probable that Tucker believed that Popham’s 
ruin would not be displeasing to his patron, 
who had no personal knowledge of the 
matter. 

In the summer of 1804, while the charges 
were still pending, the lords of the admi¬ 
ralty had appointed Popham to the 60-gun 
ship Antelope, one of the squadron on the 
Downs station, under the command of Lord 
Keith. In December they moved Mm to 
the Diadem of 64 guns in the Channel, and, 
after the report of the select committee had 
been delivered, directed him to hoist a broad 
pennant as commodore and commander-in- 
chief of an expedition against the Cape of 
C+ood Hope, in co-operation with a land 
force under Sir David Baird [q. v.] On 
4 Jan. 1806 the squadron, with the transports, 
anchored near Robben Island; but the land¬ 
ing was not completed till the morning of 
the 7tb, and after a feeble resistance Cape 
Town and the whole colony surrendered on 
the 10th. In April Popham was informed 
by the master of an American merchant- 
ship that the inhabitants of Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres were groaning under the 
tyranny of their government, and would 
welcome a British force as liberators. In 
consultation with Baird he resolved to take 
advantage of what seemed a favourable op¬ 
portunity of gaining possession of these 
places, and with some twelve hundred sol¬ 
diers, under the command of Brigadier- 
general William Carr Beresford (afterwards 
Viscount Beresford) [q. v.], sailed from Table 
Bay a few days afterwards. In the middle 
of June the expedition arrived in the Rio de 
la Plata; on the 26th the troops, which, in¬ 
cluding a marine battalion, numbered about 
sixteen hundred men, were landed near 
Buenos Ayres. The resistance of the Spanish 
troops was merely nominal, the governor 
fled to Cordova, and on 2 July the town 
surrendered and was taken possession of by 
Beresford. A few days later, however, the 
inhabitants, who had "discovered the small¬ 
ness of the English force, rose in their thou¬ 
sands and overwhelmed Beresford, who, with 
the garrison of about thirteen hundred men, 
became prisoners. Popham could do nothing 
beyond blockading the river, till the arrival 
of reinforcements in October permitted him 
to take the offensive and to occupy the har¬ 
bour of Maldonado. On 5 Jan. 1807 he was 
superseded by Rear-admiral Charles Stirling, 
and ordered to return to England, where, on 
his arrival in the middle of February, lie 
was put under arrest preparatory to being 
tried by court-martial on a charge of having 
withdrawn the squadron from the Cape of 
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Good Hope ■without orders, thereby exposing 
the colony to great danger. On this charge 
he was tried at Portsmouth on 6 March and 
followingdays, He argued with much ability 
that, the work at Cape Town having been ac¬ 
complished and the safety of the town assured, 
it was his duty to seize any opportunity of 
distressing the enemy. But he was uuable 
to convince the conrt, and was accordingly 
1 severely reprimanded.’ The judgment was 
strictly m accordance with established usage. 

The city of London, on the other hand, 
considering Popham’s action as a gallant 
attempt to open out new markets, presented 
him with a sword of honour (Ma». Chron. 

( xix. 33). But even in the navy the reprimand 
had no serious consequences. In the follow¬ 
ing July, notwithstanding a remonstrance 
from Sir Samuel Hood [q, v.], Sir Richard 
Goodwin Heats [q. v.b and Robert Stopford 
[q. v.] (ib. pp. 68-71), Popham was appointed 
captain of the fleet with Admiral James Gam- 
bier (afterwards Lord Gambier) [q. v.], in the i 
expedition against Copenhagen, and—in con- 
junction with Sir Arthur Wellesley, after- 1 
wards duke of “Wellington, and Lieutenant- 
colonel George Murray—was a commissioner 
for settling the terms of the capitulation by 
which all the Danish ships of war were sur¬ 
rendered. In 1809 he commanded the 
Venerable of 74 guns in the expedition to 
the Scheldt under Sir Richard John Strnchan 
[q. v.], and by his local knowledge rendered 
efficient service in piloting the fleet. Still 
in the Venerable in 1813, he had com¬ 
mand of a small squadron on the north coast 
of Spain, co-operating with the guerillas. 
On 4 June 1814 he was promoted to the rank 
of reaT-admiral, and on the reconstitution 
of the order of the Bath, in 1815, was 
nominated a K.C.B. From 1817 to 1820 he 
was commander-in-chief on the Jamaica 
station, and, returning to England in broken 
health in July, died at Cheltenham on 
10 Sept. 1820. Ho married, in 1788, Betty, 
daughter of Captain Prince of the East 
India Company’s military service, and by her 
had a large family, 

Popham’s services were distinguished, but, 
being for the most part ancillary to military 
operations, they dia not win for him much 
popular recognition. He was well versed in 
the more scientific branches of his profession, 
and was known as an excellent surveyor and 
astronomical observer. WhenintheRed Sea, 
in the Romney, he determined many longi¬ 
tudes by chronometer (Nav. Chron. x, 202), 
a method at that time but rarely employed. 
He was also the in ventor, orrat her the adapter, 
of a code of signals which was adopted by 
the admiralty in 1803, and continued in use 


for many years. lie was elected F.R.S. in 
1799, hut contributed nothing to the So¬ 
ciety’s 1 Transactions.' 

An anonymous portait, which has been en¬ 
graved, is in the IS ational Portrait Gallery. 

[Sir Home Popham: a memoir privately 
printed in 1807, ending with the court-martial; 
m the account of public matters it is very ini 
eccurate. The Memoir (with a portrait) in the 
Naval Chronicle, xvi. 265, 353, is based on this, 
adding a few more errors. Gent. Mag. 1820, ii,’ 
274; Parliamentary Papers, 1805 vols iv. ami 
x , 1816 xviii. 115 ; Minutes of the Court-mar¬ 
tial (printed 1807, 8ro); James’e Naval History; 
Navy Lists; information from the family 
Several pamphlets relating to the repairs of the 
Romney were published in 1805, amoug which, 
in addition toPopham's own ‘ConciseStatement 
of Facte 1 already referred to, may be mentioned 
•Observations on a Pamphlet which has been 
privately circulated, said to be “A Concise 
Statement of Facts . . to which is added a 
copy of the Report made by the Navy Board to 
the Admiralty . . anonymous, lmt admitted 
to be by Benjamin Tucker; ‘A few brief re- 
marks on a pamphlet published by some Indi- 
dividuals supposed to be connected with the 
late Board of Admiinlty, entitled “ Observa¬ 
tions, &c.” (as above), in which the calumnies 
of those writers are examined and exposed,’ by 
‘JEschines,’ who disclaims any porsonal acquaint- 
ance with Popham, but is overflowing with venom 
against Tucker and St. Vincent; and' Chron ologi- 

by Order of the House of Commons in February, 
March, and April 1806, respecting the repairs of 
the Romney . . , with their material contents 
and somB lew cursory remarks in elucidation.’ 
The complete vindication of Popham is, however, 
to be sought rather in the Parliamentary Papers 
already referred to.] J K. L. 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (d. 1463 P), mili- 
tary commander and speaker-elect of the 
1 House of Commons, was son of Sir John 
Popham, a younger son of the ancient Hamp¬ 
shire family of Popham of Popham between 
Basingstoke and Winchester. His mother’s 
name seems to have been Mathilda (Ancient 
Deeds, i, 217; Cal. Dot. Pat. p. 322). His 
uncle, Ilenry Popham, the head of thefamily, 
inherited, through an heiress, the estates of 
the Saint Martins at Grinstead in Wiltshire, 
Dean in Hampshire, and Alverstone in the 
Isle of Wight; served as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire in various parliaments, from 
1S8S to 1404, and died in 1418 or 1419 (ib 
pp, 198, 252; Cal. Ing.postmortem, iv. 36; 
the family tree in Berry's Pedigrees ofEcmti, 
p. 181, cannot be reconciled with the docu¬ 
mentary evidence). From a collateral branch, 
settled at Huntworth, near Bridgwater, Sir 
John Popham [q.v.], the chief justice, was 
descended. 
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In 1415 Popham was constable of South¬ 
ampton Castle, and in that capacity had 
the custody of the Earl of Cambridge and 
the others engaged in the conspiracy dis¬ 
covered there just before the king set sail 
for France (Rot. Pari. iv. 66 ; cf. Ord. Privy 
Council, ii. 33). He took part in that expe¬ 
dition at the head of thirty men-at-arms and 
ninety archers. Two years later he was one 
of Henry's most prominent followers in the 
conquest of Normandy, became bailli of 
Caen, and received a grant of the seigniory 
of Thongny sur Vire, forfeited by IIerv4 
de Mauny. Henry also gave him the con- 
stableship of the castle of Snith for life ( 16 . 
v. 179). Continuing in the French wars 
under the Duke of Bedford, Popham became 
chancellor of Anjou and Maine, and oaptain 
of St. Susanne in the latter county. He is 
sometimes described as ‘chancellor of the 
recent ’ (Paris pendant la Domination An - 
gh'ise, p. 298). After Bedford's death he was 
appointed to serve on the Duke of York’s 
council in Normandy, but showed some re¬ 
luctance, and stipulated for the payment of 
his arrears, and for his return at the end of 
the year. In 1437 he was appointed trea¬ 
surer of the household, but before the year 
closed French affairs again demanded his 
presence, and he acted as ambassador in the 
peace negotiations of 1438-9. The Duke of 
York, on being reappointed lieutenant- 
governor of France in 1440, requested his 
assistance as a member of his council (Ste- 
yexson, ii. [ 086 ]). In the parliament of No¬ 
vember 1449, in which he eat for Hampshire, 
his native county, he was chosen speaker. 
He begged the king to excuse him, on the 
ground of the infirmities of an old soldier 
and the burden of advancing age; his re¬ 
quest was acceded to, and William Treskam 
accepted in his stead ( Rot. Pari. v. 171). 
The Yorkists in 1466 reduced his pension, 
and he seems to have been deprived of his 
post at court (ib. v. 312). He died, apparently, 
in 1463 or 1481 (Cal. Inq. post mortem, iv. 
320,338, cf. p. 375). There is no satisfactory 
evidence that lie married, and his lands ulti¬ 
mately passed to the four coheiresses of his 
cousin, Sir Stephen Popham (son of Henry 
Popham), who had died in 1448 or 1446 
f Cal. Pot. Pat, p. 322; cf. Bebby, p. 21), 
One of them married Thomas Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire, The male line of the 
Pophams thus died out in its original seat. 

(Kotuli Parliamentornm; Rymer’s Feeders, 
original edition; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Harris Nicolas; Steven¬ 
son’s Wars in France, Foils Ser.; Returns of 
Names of Members of Parliament (1878); Cal, 
Inquis. post mortem and Cal. Rot. Pat, publ, by 


Record Commission; Calendar of Ancient Deeds 
publ. by the Master of the Rolls; Paris pendant 
la Domination Anglaise, ed. Longnon for Soc. de 
| l’Histoirede Paris; Warner's Hampshire; Berry’s 
' Pedigrees of Hants (1333) ] J. T-t. 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (1531 P-1607), 
cbief-j nstice of the king'sben ch, bora at Hunt- 
worth inSomersetabout 1631, was thesecond 
sou of Alexander Popham by Jane, daughter 
of Sir Edward Stradlmg of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorgansbire( Visitation of Somerset, Harl. 
Soc. xi. 125; Clabx, Limbus Patrum, p. 437). 
It is stated (Campbell, Lives of the Chief 
Justices, i. 209) that while quite a child he 
was stolen by a band of gipsies; but the 
story is probably no more than a gloss upon 
a statement made by Aubrey (Letters by Emi¬ 
nent Persons, ii. 492), and repeated in more 
detail by Lloyd (State Worthies'), to the 
effect ‘ that in his youthful days ha was a 
stout and skilful man at sword and buckler 
as any in that age, and wild enough in his 
recreations, consorting with profligate com¬ 
panions, and even at times wont to take a 

S urge with them.’ It is more certain that 
e was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and subsequently entered the MiddleTemple. 
becoming reader in the autumn of 1568, and 
treasurer twelve years later. A certain 
John Popham is mentioned (Official List of 
Members of Parliament) as representing 
Lyme Regis in Queen Mary's last parlia¬ 
ment, but hi 3 identity is uncertain. Pop¬ 
ham, however, represented Bristol, of which 
city he was recorder, in the third or fourth 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth—i.e. in 1571 
—and from 1572 to 1683 (Babbbtt, History 
of Bristol, p. 166). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1571, and in the following ses¬ 
sion (1576) assisted in drafting bills for a 
subsidy, for abolishing promoters and for pre¬ 
venting idleness by setting the poor to work. 

Meanwhile he bad acquired considerable 
reputation as a lawyer, ana on 28 Jan. 1678-9 
he was specially called to the degree of the 
coif. In the same year he accepted the post 
of solicitor-general, considering that, though 
inferior in Tank to that of a seijeant-at-law, 
it more certainly led to judicial honours 
(Deqbale, Oriy. Jurid. p. 127; Chron. Ser. 
p. 96). The death of Sir Robert Bell [q.v.] in 
1679 having rendered the speakership vacant, 
Popham was elected to the chair on 20 Jan, 
1580. On taking his seat he desired the 
members to ‘ see their servants, pages, and 
lackies attending on them kept in good 
order’ (D’Ewes, Journal, p. 282). A few 
days later he was sharply reprimanded by the 
queen for allowing the house to infringe her 
prerogative by appointing a day of public fast¬ 
ing and humiliation. lie confessed his fault, 
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and it is said (Baton*, Apophthegms) that on 
1 eing asked by the queen shortly before the 
prorogation of parliament ■what had passed 
fn the house, he wittily replied,‘ If it please 
-our Majesty, seven weeks.’ On 1 June 
1.581 he succeeded Sir Gilbert Gerard [q. v.], 
mated master of the rolls, as attorney- 
ctneral. He held the post for eleven years, 
and took o prominent part as crown prosecu¬ 
tor in manv state trials (Howell, State 
fruits, i. IO-jO- 1329). Popham endeavoured 
to discharge his difficult office with humanity. 

In 1580 he was induced to offer himself as 
an undertaker in the plantation of Munster 
in conjunction with his sons-in-law, Edward 
Rogers and Roger Warre, and lands were 
accordingly assigned to him in co. Cork; 
but after he spent 1,2001. in transporting 
labourers thither, the difficulties he encoun¬ 
tered led him to desist from the enterprise 
( Cal. State Papers, Irel. Eliz. hi. 77,449,608). 
He was, however, appointed to assist Chief- 
justice Anderson and Baron Gent in examin¬ 
ing and compounding all claims to escheated 
lands in Munster in 1688. He landed nt 
Waterford on 22 Aug., returning to England, 
apparently, in the autumn of the following 
year._ He succeeded Sir Christopher Wray 
iq. v.j as lord chief justice on 2 June 1692, 
and at the same time was knighted. Ho 
presided over the court of king's bench 
for the remaining fifteen years ot his life. 
On the occasion of the Earl of Essex’s in¬ 
surrection, he went, with other high officers 
of state, to Essex House on 8 Feb, 1801 for 
the purpose of remonstrating with him, and 
was, with them, confined in a ‘ back chamber ’ 
in the house for several hours. He refused an 
offer of release for himself alone (Deverettx, 
Lives of the Paris of Essex, ii. 148). At the 
trials arising out of the rebellion he com¬ 
bined somewhat incongruously the characters 
of witness and judge (Howell, State Trials, 
i. 1429). 

Shortly after the accession of James I, Pop¬ 
ham presided at the trial of Sir Walter Piolegh, 
and very feebly interposed to mitigate the 
violence of the attorney-general, Sir Edward 
Coke. His decision that the evidence of one 
person, whom it was not necessary to pro¬ 
duce in open court, was sufficient in cases 
of treason, was not—as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed—an attempt to twist the law against 
the prisoner, hut the interpretation univer¬ 
sally placed upon the law of treason, as it 
was supposed to have been modified by the 
statute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 10 (cf. 
Gardiner, Hist, of Engl. i. 180). Though 
apparently convinced of Ralegh’s guilt, he 
sympathised sincerely with him. As a mem¬ 
ber of parliament Popham had sat on several 


committees to devise means for effectually 
punishing rogues and vagabonds by setting 
them to work, and as lord chief justice he had 
assisted in drafting the Act 89 Eliz. cap. 4, 
whereby banishment ‘ into such parts beyond 
the seas as shall be at any time hereafter for 
that purpose assigned,’was for the first time 
appointed as the punishment for vajjrancy. 
Taken in connection with his exertions m 
1606 in procuring patents for the London 
and Plymouth companies for the colonisation 
of Virginia, it is perhaps not difficult to see 
what meaning is to he attached to Aubrey's 
statement that he ‘first sett afotte the Plan¬ 
tations, e.g. Virginia, which he stockt and 
planted out of all the gaoles of England.' 
Whether the Popham colony was really com¬ 
posed of the offscourings of English gaols is a 
moot-point which has been discussed at con¬ 
siderable length, and with no little acrimony, 
in America ( Winsor’s Hist, of America, in. 
176, 209). Popham presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawkes and the other conspirators in the 
* gunpowder plot ’ in 1600. He sat on the 
bench till Easter term, 1607. 

lie died on 10 June 1607, and was buried 
at Wellington in Somerset in the chapel on 
the south side of the parish church. His 
wife lies beside him, and a noble monument 
was erected over them, with effigies of him 
and his wife. On the outskirts of the town 
stood Popham's house, a large and stately 
mansion, which was destroyed during the 
civil wars. In accordance with his will, 
dated 21 Sept. 1604, a hospital was erected 
at the west end of the town for the main¬ 
tenance of twelve poor and aged people, 
whereof six were to he men and six women, 
and for two poor men’s children. During his 
lifetime he acquired by pnrchase several con¬ 
siderable estates in Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire, According to an improbable 
story recorded by Aubrey, and alluded to by 
Sir Walter Scott in his notes to ‘Rokebyj’ 
Littlecote in Wiltshire was the price paid 
to him by Darell, its previous owner, a dis¬ 
tant kinsman, for corruptly allowing him to 
escape the legal consequences of a most atro¬ 
cious murder. Popham doubtless acquired 
thepr 
Popha 

building in London~(si 
and St. James's).' 

Popham was a sound lawyer and a severe 
judge. Shortly after his death Lord Elles¬ 
mere alluded to him as ‘ a man of great wis¬ 
dom and of singular learning and judgement 
in the law ’ (Howell, State Trials, ii, 600), 
and Coke spoke of him with like admiration 
(6th Rep. p. 76). 

According to Fuller ( Worthies, ii. 284), 
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he is said to have advised James to be more 
sparing of bis pardons to highwaymen and 
cutpurses. Hi3 severity towards thieves was 
proverbial, and it is referred to by Dr. Donne 
in his poetical epistld to Ben Jonson (1608). 
According to Aubrey ‘ he was a huge, heavie, 
ugly man.’ His portrait and a chair belong¬ 
ing’ to him are at Liltlecote (Brittox, 
Beauties of Wiltshire, iii. 259). Another, 
by an unknown hand, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third (al«o 
anonymous) belonged in 1866 to the Duke 
of Manchester. 

Popham was the author of ‘Reports and 
Cases adjudged in the Time of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, written with his own hand in French,’ 
translated and published posthumously in 
1656; but the book is not regarded as an 
authority. A number of legal opinions ex¬ 
pressed by him are preserved in the Lans- 
downe collection of mannscript s in the British 
Museum (1. 26-8, 39, 64, 70, lvii. 50, 72, 
Lvi 78,lxviii.l8). His opinion on Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s case touching the entail of the 
manor of Sherborne is in Additional MS. 
C177, f. 893. 

Pophammarried Amy, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Games of Castleton in St. Tathan’s, 
Glamorganshire (or by other accounts, Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Howel ap Adam of 
Castleton). Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belonged in I860 to Mr. F. L. Pop- 
ham. Sir John was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Francis Popham [q. v.] According to 
Aubrey, Popham 1 left a vast estate to his son, 
Sir Francis (I thinke ten thousand pounds 
p*>r annum); [the latter] lived like a hog, hut 
his son John was a great waster, and dyed 
in his father's time.’ 

[Foss's Judges, vi. 179-85; Wood's Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 20; Collinson's Hist, of Somer¬ 
set, ii. 483 iii.71; Aubrey’s Lives of EminentMen, 
ii. 493-6; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 218, 
8th ser. x. 110; Somersetshire Archsol. Soc, Pro¬ 
ceedings, xi. 40-1; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons. A number of letters and 
documents written by or relating to Popham 
will be found in Hath MSS. 286, 6995-7 ; Eger- 
ton MSS. 1693 f. 122, 2618 f. 11, 2644 f. 78, 
2651 f. 1, 2714 f. 32; Addit. MSS, 5485 f. 212, 
6753 f. 250, 6766 f. 106, 6178 ff. 613, 653, 705, 
803, 15561 f. B9, 19398 f. 97, 27959 f. 21, 
27961 ff. 9, 10, 28223 f. 13, 28607 f. 33, 32092 
f. 145, 33271 f 186 ; Lansd. MSS. xlv. 84, Ixi. 
63, lxviii. 90, Ixxvii. 50.] E. D. 

POPPLE, WILLIAM (1701-1764), dra¬ 
matist, horn in 1701, was the oidy son of 
William Popple of St. Margaret’s, Westmin¬ 
ster, who died in 1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, by his wife Anne. 

IEs grandfather, alsoWilUiJi Popplu ( d . 


1708), was son of Edmund Popple, sheriff of 
| Hull in 1038, who married Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Marvell, and sister 
of Andrew Marvell [q, v.] the poet; he was, 
accordingly, the nephew of Marvell, under 
whose guidance he was educated, and with 
whom he corresponded. He became a Lon¬ 
don merchant, and in 1676 was residing at 
Bordeaux, whence, ten years later, he dated 
a small expository work, entitled ‘A Rational 
Catechism’ (London, 1687,12mo). He was 
appointed secretary to the board of trade in 
1696, and became intimate with John Locke 
(a commissioner of the board from 1096 to 
1700), whose ‘Letter on Toleration’ he was 
the first to translate from the Latin (London, 
16S9,8vo and 12mo). Some manuscript trans¬ 
lations in his hand are in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 8888). He died in 1708, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes; his widow Mary 
was living in Holbom in 1709. 

The dramatist entered the cofferer’s office 
about 1730, and in June 1737 was promoted 
solicitor and clerk of the reports to the com¬ 
missioners of trade and plantations. He was 
appointedgovernor of the Bermudas in March 
1745, ‘ in the room of his relative, Alured 
Popple ’ (1699-1744), and held that post until 
shortly before his death at Hampstead on 
8 Feb. 1764 (Miscellanea Qeneal. et Heraldica, 
new ser. iii. 364). He was buried on 13 Feb. 
iu Hampstead churchyard, where there is an 
inscribed stone in his memory. 

Some of Popple's juvenile poems were in¬ 
cluded in the ‘ Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems ’ issued by Richard Savage [q. v.l in 
1720. The encouragement ot Aaron Hill 
[q. v.] was largely responsible for his inde¬ 
pendent production of two comedies, to both 
of which Hill wrote prologues. The first of 
these, ‘The Lady’s Revenge, or the Rover 
reclaim'd’ (London and Dublin, 1734, 8vo), 
was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and 
produced on four occasions at Covent Garden 
w January 1734. ‘Dull in parts,but apretty 
good play,’ is G enest's verdict upon it. The 
second, entitled ‘ The Double Deceit, or a 
Cure for Jealousy’ (London, 1786,8vo), de¬ 
dicated to Edward Walpole, was produced 
on 25 April 1785, also at Covent Garden. It 
is the better play of the two, and. according 
to Genest, deserved more Buccess than it met 
with. About tliis same time (1735) Popple 
collaborated with Hill in his ‘Prompter,’ and 
incurred a share of Pope’s resentment, which 
took the usual shape of a line in the ‘ Dun- 
ciad:’ 

Lo P—p—le’s brow tremendous to the town. 

Warburton elucidates by defining Popple as 
‘ author of some vile plays and pamphlets,’ 
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The dramatist was not deterred from pub¬ 
lishing in 1763, a smooth but diffuse trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ Ars Poetica ’ of Horace (Lon¬ 
don. 4to), which he dedicated to the Earl 01 
Halifax. 

[Faker's Biogr. Dramatica; Genest's Hist, of 
the Stage, rol. iii.; Sheahan’s Hist, of Hull, 
186 1, 0 . 461; Manchester School Reg. (Ghetnam 
Soc.),l 131-2; Howitt’s Northern Heights of 
London, 1869, pp. 148, 233 ; Marvells Works, 
1776 ,toIs. i. iii. passim; Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 197 i 
hiotcs and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 198, 222,6th ser. 
it. 30, 7th sar. ix. 485; Brit. Mas. Cat. (■where, 
however, the dramatist is confused with his 
grandfather, the nephew of Marvell).] T. S. 

PORCHESTER, Viscottot. [See Huh- 
BEsr , Henet John- Geobge, third Eabl oe 
Cakstaevob, 1800-1849.] 

PORDAGE, JOHN (1007-1681), astro¬ 
loger and mvstic, eldest son of Samuel Por¬ 
dage (d. 1626), grocer, by his wife Elizabeth 
(Taylor), wa9 horn in the parish of St.Dionis 
Backchurch, London, and baptised on21 April 
1607. He was curate in charge of St. Law¬ 
rence’s, Reading, in 1644, the vicar being 
Thomas Gilbert (1618-1694} [q. v.] Pordage 
is later described as vicar, but erroneously. 
Bv 1647 (after 9 Nov. 1046] he was reotor 
of Bradfield, Berkshire, a living in the gift 
of Elias Ashmole [q. v.J, who thought highly ' 
of his astrological knowledge. Baxter, who 
describes him os chief of the ‘ Bekmenists,’ 
or English followers of Jacob Boehrne, knew 
of him through a young man, probably < 
Abiezer Ooppe [q. v.l, who in 1649 was 
living under Pordages roof in a 'family 
communion,’ the members ' aspiring after 
the highest spiritual state ’ through 1 visible 
communion with angels.’ Baxter thought 
they tried to carry too far ‘the perfection of 
a monastical life.’ Among themselves this 
family went by scripture names; Pordage 
was '‘Father Abraham,’ his wife was ‘De¬ 
borah.’ 

lie waa charged before the committee for 
plundered ministers with heresies comprised 
m niue articles, accusing him of a sort of 
mystical pantheism. But on 27 March 1661 
tbTe committee acquitted him on all counts. 
On 18 Sept. 1054 he was summoned to ap¬ 
pear on 6 Oct. before the county commis¬ 
sioners (known as ' expurgators at the 
Bear Inn, Speenhamland, Berkshire. The 
nine articles were revived against him at the 
instanceof John Tiokel [q. v.], a presbyterion 
divine at Abingdon, Berkshire. The inquiry 
was successively adjourned tol90ct.,2 Nov., 
22 Nov.,and 30Nov.,freskarticlesbeingfrom 
time to time brought forward againat him, 
to die number of fifty-six, in addition to 


the original nine. Most of them dealt with 
unsubetantial matters of personal gossip; 
the accusation of intercourse with spirits 
was pressed (from 19 Oct.) by Christopher 
Fowler [q. v.l It was made a charge against 
him that he had sheltered Robert Everord 
[q. v.] and Thomas Tany [q. v.] One of lus 
maid-servants, while attesting some of the 
stories about spirits, bore witness to the 
purity and piety of the _ family life. By 
30 Nov. Pordage was too ill to appear; the 
inquiry was adjourned to 7 Dec. at the Bear 
Inn, Reading. On 8 Dec. the commissioners 
ejected him as ‘ ignorant and very insufficient 
for the work of the ministry.’ He waa to 
leave the rectory by 2 Feb. and clear out 
his barns by 26 March 1666. 

At the Restoration Pordage was reinstated. 
In 1668 he became acquainted with Jane 
Lead or Leade [q. v.l and assisted her in 
the study of Jacob Boehmc. In August 
1678 or 1674 (there is a doubt about the 
year) Pordage and Mrs. Lead ‘ first agreed 
to wait together in prayer and pure dedica¬ 
tion.’ Francis LeeTq. v.], Jane Lead’s bou- 
in-law, Bpeoks warmly of Pordage’s devout¬ 
ness and sinoerity, maintaining that ‘his 
conversation was such as malice itself can 
hardly except against.’ He was not, how¬ 
ever, a man of robust intellect; his insight 
into Boehme’e writings was feeble, and his 
theosophy waa of the emotional order. In 
his wifi, he describes himself as ‘ doctor in 
physick,’ It does not appear that he held 
the degree of M.D., though it was assigned 
to him by others, and he was commonly 
called Dr. Pordage. 

He died in 1681, and was buried in St, 
Andrew’s, Holbom, on 11 Dec. Ilis will, made 
on 28 Nov. 1081, and proved 17 Jan. 1682, 
was witnessed by Jane Lead. Hie portrait 
was engraved by Faitkome. His first wife, 
Mary (Lane), of Tenbury, Worcestershire, 
was buried at Bradfield on 26 Aug. 1088. 
Ilis second wife was Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Faldo of London. His son Samuel 
is separately noticed; he had other sons; 
John, William, and Benjamin. His daughter 
Elizabeth was buried at Bradfield on 28 Dec. 
1663; other daughters were Mary, Sarah 
(married Stistead), and Abigail. His brother 
Francis, who survived him, was reotor of 
Stanford-Dingley, Berkshire. 

He published: 1. ‘Truth appealing 
through the Clouds of undeserved Scandal,’ 
&c., 1666, 4to (published on 22 Dec. 1064, 
according to Thomason’s note on the British 
Museum copy). 2. ‘Innocsnoy appearing 
through the dark Mists of pretended Guilt,’ 
&o,, 1656, fol. (16 March). 8. ‘Ajust 
Narrative of the Proceedings of the Cfom- 
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missioned of Berks . . . against John For* 
dage,’ &c., 1656, 4to; reprinted in ‘ State 
Trials ’ (Cobbett), 1810, v. 589 sq. 4. ‘ The 
Fruitful Wonder ... By J. P., Student in 
Physic,’ &e., 1674, 4to (account of four 
children at a birth, at Kingston-on-Thames, 
probably by Pordage). Posthumous were: 

6. ‘ Theologia Mystica, or the Mystic Divi- 
mtie of the -Eternal Indivisible ... By a 
Person of Qualitie, J. P., M.D.' &c., 1688, 
6vo (prefaced by Jane Lead, and edited by 
Dr. Edward Hooker; Francis Lee had a 
' much larger ’ treatise of similar title ' under 
the Doctor's own hand; ’ subjoined, with the 
second title-page, is ‘A Treatise of Eternal 
Nature ’). 6. ‘ Ein griindlich philosophischea 
Sendschreiben,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1698, Svo; 
reprinted (1727) in F. Itoth-Scliolz's ‘ Deut¬ 
sches Theatrum Ohemicum,’ 1728,8vo, vol. i. 

7. ‘ Vier Tractatlein,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1704, 
&vo. A two-page advertisement in Jane 
Lead’s • Fountain of Gardens,’ 1697, 8vo, 

f ives full titles of the following works of 
'ordage, unpublished in English: 8. ‘Philo¬ 
sophic Mystica,’ &c. 9. ‘ The Angelical 

World,’ &c. 10. ‘ The Dark Fire World,’ &c. 
11. • The Incarnation of Jesus Christ,’ &c. 
12. ‘ The Spirit of Eternity,' &c. 13. ‘Sophia, 1 
Ac. 14.‘ExperimentalDiscoveries,’&c. The 
* Vita J. Grellii Fronci,’ by J. P., M.D., pre¬ 
fixed to Crell’s ‘ Ethica Aristotelica,’ Cosmo- 
poli (Amsterdam), 1081, 4to, assigned to 
Pordage, is by Joachim Pastorius, M.D., and 
was originally published in Dutch, 1668,4to 
(see Sand, Biol, Antitrinit, 1684, p. 149). 

[Porridge's Narrative, 1655, and other tracts 
(most of the Narrative is reprinted m Cobbstt's 
State Trials, rol. V. and in earlier collections); 
Fowler's Dsomonium Msrldianum, 1865-6; 
Wood's Athenaa Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1098, iv. 405, 
715; Reliquiae Baxterianse, 1698,i, 77 sq.; Poiret’s 
Bibliotheca Myeticorum, 1708; Calamy’s Ac¬ 
count, 1714, p. 96; Granger’s Biographical Hist, 
of England, 1779, iii. 65 sq.; Lysons's Magna 
Britannia (Berkshire), 1813, p. 246; Walton’s 
Memorial of William Law, 1854, pp. 148,192, 
203, 240; Notes and Queries, 15 Feb, 1862, p. 
136; Chester’s Registers of St. Dionis Back- 
church (Harleian Soc.), 1878, p. 93; Foster's 
Marriage Licenses, 1887, p. 469; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vii. pp, 189, 192; 
Harleian MS. 1530, f, 84 (pedigree); W. Law's 
Works, 1892, vi. 201; Pordage’B will in the Pre¬ 
rogative Court of Canterbury (8 Cottle); infor¬ 
mation from the reotors of Brudfleld and St. 
Andrew's, Holborn.] A. G. 

PORDAGE, SAMUEL (1038-1691?), 
oet, eldest son of John Pordage fa.v.] by his 
rst wife, was baptised at St. Dionis Back- 
church, London, on 29 Dec. 1638 (Register, 
published by Harleian Society, 1878). He 


entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1644, and 
at the trial of his father ten years later he ap¬ 
pears to have been oneof the witnesses. In Ms 
title-pages he variously described himself as 
‘ of Lincoln’s lun ’ and' a student of pkysick.' 
He was at one time chief steward to Philip 
Herbert, fifth earl of Pembroke [see under 
Hebbebt, Philip, fourth East.], but he 
chiefly devoted himself to literary \vork(CoB- 
bett, State Trials,yo Iv.) Whilereaidingwith 
his father at the parsonage of Bradfield, Berk¬ 
shire, in 1660 he published a translation from 
Seneca,with notes, called ‘ Troades Englished/ 
About the same time he published 1 Poems 
upon Several Occasions, by S, P., gent.,’ a 
little volume which included panegyrios upon 
Charles H and General Monck, hut which con¬ 
sisted for the most port of amatory poems, 
full of conceits, yet containing among them 
a few graceful touches, after the fashion of 
Herrick, 

In 1661 a volume appeared called ‘ Mun- 
dorum Explicatio, or the explanation of an 
Hieroglypnical Figure. . . . "Being a Sacred 
Poem, written by S. P., Armig,’ This book, 
which was reissued iu 1663, is attributed to 
Samuel Pordage by Lowndes and others; but 
its contents are entirely unlike anything else 
which he wrote. The writer of the unsigned 
preface to this curiorn, work of over three 
hundred pages says that the hieroglyphic 
‘ came into my hands, another being the 
author; ’ and there is a poetical * Encomium 
on J. [Belimen] and his interpreter J. Spar¬ 
row, Esq.’ It has been suggested that the 
real author was Pordage’s father, a professed 
Behmeuist. Mr. Croseley argues that there 
is no proof that the work is by either John 
or Samuel Pordage. Bishop Kennett, how¬ 
ever, writing in 1728, attributed the work to 
Samuel. Possibly both John and SamueL 
Pordage had a share in the authorship of this 
‘ sacred poem.’ 

In 1661 Samuel Pordage published a folio 
pamphlet,‘ Heioick Stanzas onhis Maiesties 
Coronation/ In 1678 his ‘ Herod and Mari- 
amne,’ a tragedy, was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre, and was published anonymously. 
Elkanah Settle, who signed the dedication 
to the Duchess of Albemarle, said that the 
play, which was ‘ little indebted to poet or 
ainter,’ did not miss honours, in spite of its 
isadvantages, thanks to her grace's patron¬ 
age. The principal parts in this rhymed tra¬ 
gedy, the plot ot which was harrowed from 
Josephus and the romance of ‘ Cleopatra,’ were 
taken by Lee, Smith, and Norris (Genesi, 
Account of the English Stage, ’. 171). Lang- 
baine says that the play had been given by 
Pordage to Settle, to use and form as he 
pleased, In 1678 appeared ‘The Siege of 
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Babylon, by Samuel Pordage of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esq., author of the tragedy of “ Herod 
and Manamne.”' This play had been licensed 
by L’Estrange on 2 Not. 1677, and acted at 
the Duhe’s Theatre not long after the pro¬ 
duction at the Theatre Royal of Nathaniel 
Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens; ’ and Statira and 
Rovana, the ‘ rival queens,’ were principal 
characters in Pordage’s stupid rhymed tra- 
aedy, in which Betterton, Norris, nnd Mrs. 
Gwyn appeared, The story is based upon 
‘ Cassandra’ and other romances of the day 
(fS. i. 218). In the dedication to the Duchess 
of York, Pordage said that ‘ Herod and 
Mariamne ’ had Thitherto passed under the 
name of another, while he was out of Eng¬ 
land; but, as her royal highness was so 
pleased with it, Pordage could not forbear 
to own it. 

Pordage brought out in 1679 the «h.th 
edition of John Reynolds’s, ‘Triumphs of 
God’s Revenge against the sin of Murtkor;' 
he prefixed to it a dedication to Shaftesbury. 
Tn 1681 he wrote a single folio sheet,' A new 
Appantion of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's 

Ghost to the E. of D-in the Tower,’ and 

the printer was obliged to make a public 
apology for the reflections on Danby which it 
contained (Benskin's Dmnestick Intelligence, 
21 July 1681). Between 1681 and 1684 he 
issued ‘ The Remaining Medical IVorks of. ., 
Dr. Thomas Willis . . . Englished by S. P., 
Esq.’ There is a general dedication to Sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, bart., signed by Por¬ 
dage; andveraes ‘On the author's Medico- 
philosophical Discourses,’ in all probability 
by him, precede the first part. 

Dryden’s ‘Absalom and Ackitopkel’ ap¬ 
peared in November 1681, and among the 
answers which it called forth was Pordage's 
‘Azaria and Hushai, a Poem, 1 1682, pub¬ 
lished on 17 Jan,, according to a contem¬ 
porary note. In this piece Azaria was tin 
Duke of Monmouth, Amazia the king,Hushai 
Shaftesbury, and Shimei Dryden; and the 
poem, so far from being, as it is sometimes 
called, a malignant attack on Dryden, is 
comparatively free from personalities. ‘ As 
to truth, who hath the better hold let the 
world judge; and it is no new thing for the 
same persons to be ill or well represented by 
several parties.' Some lines, too, were devoted 
to L’Estrange, who was called Bibhai. On 
15 March 1682 Dryden brought out ‘The 
Medal, a Satire against Sedition,’ an attack 
on Shaftesbury, and on 31 March Pordage 
published ‘The Medal revers'd, a Satyro 
against Persecution,’ with on epistle, ad¬ 
dressed, in imitation of Dryden, to his ene¬ 
mies, the tories. Pordage said he did not 
believe that the authors of ' Absalom and 


Ackitopliel ’ and ‘ The Medal ’ were the same, 
yet, as they desired to be thought so, each 
must bear the reproaches of the other. 

L’Estrange attacked Pordage in the ‘ Ob- 
servator’ for 6 April 1682 on account of‘A 
brief History of all the Papists’ bloudy Per¬ 
secutions/ calling him ‘ limping Pordage, a 
son of the famous Familist about Reading, 
and the author of several libels,’ one against 
L'Estrange. Dryden, in the second part of 
‘ Absalom and Achitopkel/ published in No¬ 
vember, described Pordage as 

Lame Mephiboshetb, the wizard's son. 

In May John Oldham, in his ‘ Imitation of 
the Third Satire of Juvenal/ had ridiculed 
Pordage, and in another 1 Satire 1 mentioned 
Pordnge among the authors who had ‘ grown 
contemptible, and slighted since.’ Besides 
the pieces already mentioned, Pordage is 
stated to have written a romance called 
‘ Eliana/ hut the date is not given, and no 
copy seems known. 

Writing in 1691, Langbaine spoke of 
Pordage as lately, if not still, a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The exact date of his death 
has not been ascertained. A Samuol Pordage, 
a stranger, who, like the poet, was born in the 
parish of St. Dionis Backckurcli in 1633, was 
buried there in 1668. Pordage married about 
1660 Dorcas, youngest daughter of William 
Laughome, by whom he had a son, Charles, 
horn in 1001, and other issue. When his 
father died in 1681 he left silver spoons to 
two of Samuel’s children {Sari. MS. 1630, f. 
34; will of John Pordage, P.C.C. 8 Cottle), 

[Authorities cited; Foster'sMarringeLieensss; 
Robinson'B Merchant Taylors’ Register; Gent. 
Mag. 1834, ii. 405; Consura Literaria, by Hasle- 
wood, viii. 247-51; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
vii. 443; Biogr. Dramatica; Scott’s Dryden, ix 
372; Professor H. Morloy's First Sketch of Eng¬ 
lish Literature, pp, 718-19; Jacob, i. 204; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 149,160, iii. 
1098-1100.] G. A. A. 

PORDEN, ELEANOR ANNE (1797 f- 
1825), poetess. [See FKiNKLur.] 

PORDEN, _ WILLIAM (1766-1822), 
architect, horn in 1766 at Hull, was grandson 
of Roger Pourden, au architect of York. His 
early taste for the arts procured him the 
notice of the poet Mason, who introduced 
him to James Wyatt [q. vg After studying 
architecture in Wyatt’s office, he became the 
pupil of Samuel Pepys Cockerell [q. v.] On 
leaving the latter he was made secretary to 
Lord Sheffield, and by him appointed pay¬ 
master to the 22nd dragoons; but, on the 
reduction of this regiment soon afterwards, 
he resumed his former studies, In 1778 he 
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exhibited designs for a Gothic church at the 
Tioval Academy, where his work continued 
to be seen at internals. In 1783-6 Porden 
na= chosen to make the necessary fittings m 
Westminster Abbey for the Handel festival. 
He was also employed by the parish of St. 
Georoe's, Hanover Square, and was surveyor 
of Loid Grosvenor's London estates. From 
l"yO onwards he designed a number of 
churches and mansions in various parts of 
England. 

In 1804 Porden began his most important 
work, Eaton Hall in Cheshire for Lord 
Giosi enor—a palace of celebrated, if some¬ 
what too florid, magnificence. This work 
occupied him till 1812. He was assisted, 
first by his son-in-law, Joseph Kay, and later, 
bv B. Gummow, who built the wings in 
1828-5. Besides the superintendence of the 
works at Eaton, he was busy with several 
other buildings, chiefly at Brighton, where 
he erected, in 1803, stables,riding-house, and 
teimi~-court for the Prince of Wales's Pavi¬ 
lion ; adding, during the two following years, 
the w- at front and entrance hall. In 1808 he | 
designed Broom Ilall, Fifeshire, and Ecde- 
stou church, near Chester, in 1809 and 1815. 
He died on 14 Sept. 1822, and was buried in 
St. John’s Wood chapel. According to lled- 
grove, his end was hastened by annoyance 
at being superseded two years before in his 
employment as architect to Lord Grosvenor, 
to whom his work did not give entire satis¬ 
faction. Extensive alterations and additions 
have been made to Eaton Hall since his 
time. 

Porden had a numerous family, all of 
whom died young, except two daughters; the 
elder of these married, in 1807, Joseph Kay 
(,1775-1847), the architect of the new post 
office in Edinburgh and surveyor to Green¬ 
wich Hospital j the younger, Eleanor Anne 
(1797 P-1825), the first wife of Sir John 
Franklin, is separately noticed. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Hieklin's Guide to Eaton Hall; private 
information.] L. B. 

PORRETT, ROBERT (1783-1868), 
chemist, son of Robert Porrett, was born m 
London on 22 Sept. 1783, When he was 
eleven years of age he ‘ amused himself by 
drawing up and writing out official papers 
for liis father,’who was ordnance storekeeper 
at the Tower of London. These productions 
led the war office officials to offer to keep 
him in the department as an assistant. He 
was appointed in 1795, promoted later to be 
chief of his department, and retired on a pen¬ 
sion in 1850, when his services received 
official acknowledgment, He died on 25 Nov. 


1868, unmarried. Robert Porrett Collier, 
lord Monk-well [q. v.], wa- Ins nephew. 

Porrett was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 9 Jan. 1840 and of the 
Royal Society in 1848. lie was an origina' 

! fellow of the Chemical Society, and also a 
itllow of the Astronomical Society. His 
position and residence in the Tower led him 
to take an interest in. antiquities. He wa- a 
recognised authority 011 armour, on which 
ho conHibuted several papers to ‘ Archteo- 
logia ’ and the 1 Proceedings ’ of the Society 
oi Antiquaries. 

Although he was not a professional che¬ 
mist, Porrett did valuable work in experi¬ 
mental science. Towards the end of 1808 
he found that by treating prussic acid with 
sulphuretted hydrogen anew acid was formed, 
which he termed prussous acid. For tlii- 
investigation he was awaided a medal hi the 
Society of Arts. In 1814 he discovered tl.e 
qualitative composition of the acid, and 
showed that it was formed by the union of 
prussic acid and sulphur, and termed it ■sul¬ 
phuretted ehyazic acid. Its present name 
of snlplio-cyanic acid was given by Thomas 
Thomson (1773-1852; [q. v.] (Thom-ox’s 
Annals of Philosophy, mi. 216), and its 
quantitative composition was determined in 
1820 by Beizelius. In 1814 Porrett also 
made the important discovery of ferrocyanic 
acid, which he termed ferruretted cbyazic 
acid. He showed by the electrolysis of the 
salts, then known as triple prusaiates, and 
by the isolation of the acid itself, that the 
iron contained in the salts must be regarded 
as forming part of the acid, thus confirming 
a suggestion previously put forward by Ber- 
thollet (Kopp, Geschichte der Chemk, iv. 
377). He examined the properties of the 
acid carefully, and showed that it can easily 
he oxidised by the air, Prussian blue being 
formed at the same time; this obsen ation 
has been utilised in dyeing (Porrett in Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, 1814, p. 680, and 
Watts, Diet, of Chemistry, ii. 227). Por- 
rett attempted to determine the quantitative 
composition of prussic acid, and showed that 
when it is oxidised the volume of carbonic 
acid formed is exactly twice that of the 
nitrogen. But his other data axe erroneous, 
and the problem was completely solved by 
Gay-Lussac shortly after. Porrett in 1818 
made some interesting experiments in con¬ 
junction with Rupert Kirk and William 
'Wilson, on the extremely dangerous sub¬ 
stance, chloride of nitrogen. 

His ‘Observations on the Flame of a 
Candle,’ a paper written in 1816, contain 
important and hitherto neglected confirma¬ 
tion of Davy’s then just published view of 
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the structure of luminous flame, recently 
defended by Smithells ( Chem.. Hoc. Trans. 
1892, p. 217). According to Porrett, the 
light is mainly due to free carbon formed in 
the flame owing to the decomposition by heat 
of gaseous hydrocarbons. His ingenious 
experiments deserve repetition, and the ob¬ 
servation that the luminous portion of the 
flame is surrounded completely by an almost 
invisible mantle, and that a spirit-lamp flame, 
though more transparent than glass, casts a 
.shadow when placed in front of a candle 
flame, ore of much importance. His chemi¬ 
cal investigations on gun-cotton, published 
in 1846, are not of great value. 

Porrett’s sole contribution to physics was 
the discovery of electric endosmosis in 1816 
v Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, viii. 74). 
The phenomenon had, according to "Wiede¬ 
mann ( Gabvnismus und Elektricitat, 1st ed. 
i, 876), been observed previously by Reuss, 
but Porrett's discovery was independent, 
and the phenomenon for long went in Ger¬ 
many by his name. 

Porrett's style is clear and unpretentious, 
his exposition methodical and workmanlike. 
Probably owing to lack of time, he did not 
attain the technical skill necessary to com¬ 
plete the investigations he began so bril¬ 
liantly. It is unfortunate for science that 
a man of such marked capacity should have 
given to it only his leisure. 

The following is a list of his scientific 
papers: 1. In the ‘Transactions ’ of the So¬ 
ciety of Arts : 1 A Memoir on the Prussic 
Acid ’ (1809, xxvii. 89-103). In Nicholson’s 
‘Journal2. ‘ On the Prussic and Prussous 
Acids ’ (1810, xxv. 844). 3. ‘ On the Com¬ 
bination of Chlorine with Oil of Turpen¬ 
tine’(1812, xxviii. 194). 4. ‘On the Explo¬ 
sive Compound of Chlorine and Azote 1 (in 
conjunction with R, Kirk and W. Wilson) 
(1813, xxxiv. 270). In the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions:’ 5. ‘On the Nature of the 
Salts termed Triple Prussiates, and on Acids 
formed by the Union of certain Bodies with 
the Elements of Prussic Acid’ (8 June 1814, 
p. 627). 8. ‘Further Analytical Data on 
the Constitution of Ferruretted Chyazio and 
Sulphuretted Chyazio Acids,’ &c. (22 Feb. 
1815). In Thomson's ‘ Annals of Philosophy: ’ 
7. ‘Curious Galvanic Experiments’ (1816, 
viii. 74). 8. ‘ Observations on the Flame of 
a Candle’ (viii. 8S7). 9. ‘On the Triple 
PrussiateofPotosh’(1818,xii.214). 10. ‘On 
the Anthrazothion of Von Grotthuss, and 
on Sulphuretted Chyazio Acid ' (1819, xiii, 
356). 11. ‘ On Ferrochyozate of Potash and 
the Atomic Weight of Iron’ (1819, xiv, 
295). In the Chemical Society’s * Memoirs 
13. ‘ On the Chemical Composition of Gun- i 


Cotton’ (in conjunction with E, Tesohe- 
macher) (1846, lii. 258). _ 18. ‘ On the 
Existence of a new Alkali in Gun-Cotton’ 
(iii. 287). 

[Besides the sources montioned above, 
obituaries in Chem. Soc. Journ. 1869, p. vii; 
Proc. Roy. Soe. vol. xviii. p. iv.; Proo. Soc. of 
Antiquaries, 2nd ser. iv. 305; Poggendorff's 
Biographisch-literarisches Handvvorterbuch znr 
Gesch. der exakten Wiesonschaften; Porrett's 
own papers.] P. J. H. 

PORSON, RICHARD (1769-1808), 
Greek scholar, was born on 26 Dec. 1759 
at East Ruaton, near North Walsham, Nor¬ 
folk, where his father, Huggin Porson, was 
parish clerk; his mother, Anne, was the 
daughter of a shoemaker named Palmer in 
the neighbouring village of Bacton. Richard 
was the second of four children, having 
two brothers and a sister Elizabeth (1756- 
1842). He was sent first to the village 
school of Bacton, and thence, after a short 
stay, to the village school of Happisburgh, 
where the master, Summers—to whom 
Porson was always grateful — grounded 
him in Latin and mathematics. The hoy 
showed an extraordinary memory, and was 
especially remarkable for his rapid pro¬ 
ficiency in arithmetic. His father meant 
to put him to the loom, and meanwhile 
took a keen interest in his education, making 
him say over every evening the lessons 
learned during the day, When Porson had 
been three years with Summers, and was 
eleven years old, his rare promise attracted 
the notice of the Rev. T. Hewitt (curate of 
the parish which included East Ruston 
and Bacton), who undertook to educate him 
along with his own sons, keeping him at his 
house at Bacton during the week, and send¬ 
ing him home for Sundays, For nearly two 
years Porson was taught by Hewitt, con¬ 
tinuing his Latin and mathematical studies, 
and beginning Greek. In 1773, when the 
boy was thirteen, Mr. Norris of Witton 
Park, moved by Hewitt, sent him to be ex¬ 
amined at Cambridge, with a view to de¬ 
ciding whether he ought to be prepared for 
the university. The examiners were James 
Lambert[q.v.], the regius professor of Greek; 
Thomas Postlethwaite [q. v,] and William 
Collier, tutors of Trinity College; and George 
Atwood [q. vj, the mathematician. Their 
report determined Mr. Norris to send Por¬ 
son to some great public school. It was 
desired to place him on the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, but the governors, to whom 
application was made, had promised their 
nominations for the next vacancies; and, 
eventually, in August 1774, he was entered 
on the foundation of Eton. College. At 
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Eton he stayed about four years. The chief 
source of information concerning hie school- 
life there is the evidence given, after his 
death, by one of his former sohoolfellovrs, 
Dr. Joseph Goodall, provost of Eton, -who 
was examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of educa¬ 
tion in the country, and was ashed, among 
other things, why ‘ the late Professor Por¬ 
son 1 was not elected to a scholarship at 
King's College, Cambridge. The answer to 
that question was, in brief, that he had 
entered the school too late. When he cams 
to Eton he knew but little of Latin prosody, 
and bad not made much progress in Creek. 
His compositions, though correct, ‘ fell far 
short of excellence.’ 1 He always under¬ 
valued school exercises, and generally wrote 
his exercises fair at once, without study.' 
‘Still, we all looked up to him,’says Goodall, 
‘in consequence of his great abilities and 
variety of information.’ It is said that ones 
in school ho construed Horace from memory, 
a mischievous boy having thrust some other 
book into his hand. He wrote two plays to 
be acted in the Long Chamber, one of which, 
called ‘ Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire,’ 
exists in manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge j it is full of rollicking 
fun, but nowhere rises above schoolboy level. 
While at Eton be bad a serious illness, due to 
the formation of an irapostliume in the lungs, 
which permanently affected his health, and 
caused him to be frequently troubled by 
asthma. In 1777 Ins benefactor, Mr. 
Norris, died. This loss threatened to mar 
Porson’s career; but Sir George Baksr, then 
president of the College of Physicians, 
generously started a fund to provide for his 
maintenance at the univeisity, and, as Dr. 
Goodall tells us, ‘ contributions were readily 
supplied by Etonians.’ 

Porson waBentered atTrinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 28 March 1778, and commenced 
residence there in the following October. 
He was then eighteen. Thus far he had been 
distinguished rather by great natural gifts 
than by special excellence in scholarship. 
While he was.at Eton the head-master, Dr. 
Jonathan Davies [q. v.], had given him os a 
prize the edition of Longinus by Jonathan 
Toup [q. v.]. This book is said to have been 
the first which excited his interest in critical 
studies. Ilis systematic pursuit of those 
studies began in his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. He had a distinguished career 
there. In 1780 he was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College. In December 1781 he 
gained the Craven University scholarship. 
A. copy of seventeen Greek iambics which 
he wrote on that occasion is extant; it is 


without accents, and is curious as exhi¬ 
biting, besides some other defects, three 
breaches of the canon respecting the ‘ pause’ 
which Parson afterwards enunciated. In 1782 
he took his degree of B.A. with mathema¬ 
tical honours, being third ‘ senior optime ’ 
(i.e. third in the second class of the tripos), 
and shortly afterwards won the first of the 
two chancellor’s medals for classics. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, while still a junior bachelor, 
though, under the rule which then existed, 
men of that standing were not ordinarily 
allowed to be candidates. He took the de¬ 
gree of M.A. in 1786. 

The story of the great scholar’s life is 
mainly that of his studies, but clearness will 
be served by postponing a survey of his writ¬ 
ings to a sketch of the external facts of his 
career, 

From 1788 onwards Porson contributed 
articles on classical subjects to several 
periodicals, but the work which first made 
his name widely known was the series of 
1 Letters to Travis ’ (1788-9). These 'Letters' 
were the outcome of theological studies in 
which he had engaged for tbe purpose of de¬ 
termining whether heshould take holy orders. 
He decided in the negative, on grounds which 
he thus stated to his intimate friend, Wil¬ 
liam Maltby [q. v.]: ‘I found that I should 
require about fifty years' reading to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity 
—to satisfy my mind on all points.’ The 
decision was a momentous one for him. He 
had no regular source of income except his 
fellowship (then about 100/. a year), and, 
under the statutes of Trinity College, a fellow 
was then required to be in priest’s orders 
within seven years from bis M.A. degree, 
unless he held one of the two fellowships 
reserved for laymen. Porson, having be¬ 
come M.A. in 1786, reached that limit in 
1792. A lay fellowship was then vacant, 
and would, according to custom, have been 
given to Porson, the senior lay fellow, but 
the nomination rested with Dr. Postlethwaite, 
the master, Porson formally applied for it; 
but tbe master, in reply, wrote advising him 
to take orders, and gavs tbe lay fellowship 
to John Heys, a nephew of his own. Tha 
appointment of Heys is recorded in the ‘Con¬ 
clusion Book ’ of Trinity College, under the 
date of 4 July 1792. In the summer of 1792 
Porson, who wasthen living inLondon, called 
on Dr. Postlethwaite at Westminster, where 
he was staying with the dean (Dr. Vincent), 
for the purpose of examining for the West¬ 
minster scholarships. The interview was a 
painful one. Porson said that he came to 
announce the approaching vacancy in his 
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fellowship, since he could not take orders. 
Dr. Postlethwaite expressed surprise at 
that resolve. Porson indignantly rejoined 
that, if he had intended to take orders, he 
would not have applied fora lay fellowship. 
To the end of his days Porson believed 
that in this matter he had suffered a cruel 
wrong; and the belief was shared by several 
of his friends. Dr. Charles Dumey, writing 
in December 1792 to Dr. Samuel Parr, men¬ 
tions that Porson (referring to his studies) 
had been saying how hard it was, ‘ when a 
man’s spirit had once been broken, to renovate 
it.’ Having lost his fellowship, Porson was 
now (to use his own phrase) 1 a gentleman 
in London with sixpence in his pocket.’ At 
this time, as he afterwards told his nephew, 
Hawes, he was indeed in the greatest straits, 
and was compelled, by stinting himself of 
food, to make a guinea last a month. Mean¬ 
while some of liia friends and admirers 
rivately raised a fund for the purpose of 
uying him an annuity. A letter from Dr. 
Matthew Paine (of Charterhouse) to Dr. 
Parr shows the good feeling of the sub¬ 
scribers. Porson was given to understand 
that 1 this was a tribute of literary men to 
literature,’ and a protest against such treat¬ 
ment as he had recently experienced. The 
amount eventually secured to him was 
about 100/. a year. He accepted it on con¬ 
dition that the principal sum of which he 
was to receive the interest should be vested 
in trustees, and returned, at his death, to 
the donors. After his decease, the donors, 
or their representatives, having declined to 
receive hack their gifts, the residue of the 
fund was applied to establishing the Porson 
prize and the Porson scholarship in the 
university of Cambridge. 

Porson had now taken rooms at Essex 
Court in the Temple. His fellowship was 
vacated in July 1792. Shortly afterwards 
William Cooke [see under CooEE, Willi ah, 
<1. 1780], regiua professor of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge, resigned that post. Dr. Postlethwaite 
(the master of Trinity) wrote to Porson urging 
him to become a candidate. Porson was under 
the impression that he would be required to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and wrote to 
Postlethwaite, 6 Oct. 1792: ‘The same reason 
which hindered me from keeping my fellow- 

to me would, I am greatly afraid, prevent me 
from being Greek professor.’ On learning, 
however, that no such test was exacted, he 
resolved to stand. He delivered before the 
seven electors a Latin prelection on Euripides 
(which he had written in two days), and, 
having been unanimously elected, was ad¬ 
mitted professor on 2 Nov. 1792. The only 
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stipend then attached to the office was the 
40/. a year with which Henry YIH had en¬ 
dowed it in 1640. The distinction conferred 
on the chair by its first occupant, Sir John 
Cheke, had been maintained by Beveral of 
his successors, such as James Duport, Isaac 
Barrow, and Walter Taylor. But latterly 
the Greek professors ban ceased to lecture. 
Porson, at the time of his election, certainly 
intended to become an active teacher. But 
he never fulfilled Ms intention. It has been 
said that he could not obtain rooms in his 
college for the purpose. This is improbable, 
though some temporary difficulty on that 
score may have discouraged him. W T hen his 
friend Maliby asked him why he had not 
lectured, he said, ‘ Because I have thought 
better on it; whatever originality my lectures 
might havo had, people would have cried out, 
“We knew all this before.”’ Some such 
feeling was, no doubt, one cause; another, 
probably, was the indolence which grew upon 
him (ill regard to everything oxcept private 
study). And in those days there was no 
stimulus at the universities to spur a reluc¬ 
tant man into lecturing. But if he did 
nothing in that way, at any rate he served 
the true purpose of his chair, as few have 
served it, by writings which advanced the 
knowledge of his subject. 

After his election to the professorship, 
Porson continued to live in London at the 
Temple, making occasional visits to Cam¬ 
bridge, where it was his duty to take part 
in certain classical examinations. lie also 
went sometimes to Eton or to Norfolk; hut 
he disliked travelling. In hie chambers at 
the Temple ho must have worked very hard, 
though probably by fits and starts rather than 
continuously. ‘ One morning,’ says Maltby, 
‘I went to call upon him there ( and, having 
inquired at his barber’s close by if Mr. Porson 
was at home, was answered, “ Yos; hut he has 
seen no one for two days.” I, however, pro- 
ceededtobiB chamber, and knocked at the door 
more than once. He would not open it, and 
I came downstairs. As I was rccrossing the 
court| Porson, who had. perceived that! was 
the visitor, opened the window and stopped 
me.’ The work in which Porson was then 
absorbed was the collation of the Harleian 
manuscript of the Odyssey for tlie Grenville 
Homer, published in 1801. Ilis society was 
much sought by men of letters, and somewhat 
by lion-hunters; but to tbe latter, however 
distinguished they might be, he had a strong 
aversion. Among his intimate friends was 
James Perry [q. vTj, the editor of the ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle.’ In Novomber 1796 Porson 
married Perry’s sister, Mrs. Liman; their 
union seems to huvo been a happy one, hut 
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it -was 'brief, for Mrs. Porson died of a,decline 
on Id April 1797. [The year of the marriage 
is given os 1795 by some authorities, but 
II. R,. Lcakd, Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 
154, is right in giving 1790.1 During the 
few months of his married life Porson lived 
at 11 Lancaster Court, but after his wife’s 
death he went back’to his chambers at 
the Temple in Essex Court. The six years 
1797-1802 were busy; they saw the pub¬ 
lication of the four plays of Euripides 
which he edited. About 1802 a London 
firm of publishers offered him a large sum 
for an edition of Aristophanes. A letter 
preserved among the Porson MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College proves that even 
as late as 1805 such a work was still ex¬ 
pected from him. Dean Gaisford had found 
in the Bodleian Library * a very complete 
and full index verborum to Aristophanes,’ 
and on 29 Oct. 1805 lie writes to Porson 
offering to send him the hook, 1 that if it 
should suit your purpose, it might he sub¬ 
joined to your edition, which we look for 
with much eagerness and solicitude.’ But, 
during the last five or six years of his life, 
Porson’s health was not such as to admit of 
close or sustained application to study. He 
now euftered severely from his old trouble of 
asthma, and habits had grown upon him 
which were wholly incompatible with steady 
labour. In 1806 the London Institution 
was founded; it was then in the Old Jewry, 
whence it was afterwards removed to Fins¬ 
bury Circus. The managers elected Porson 
to the post of principal librarian, with a salaTy 
of 2007. a year and a sot of rooms (No. 8 Old 
Jewry), an appointment which was notified to 
him 011 28 April by Richard Sharp (‘ Conversa¬ 
tion Sharp ’), one of the electors. ‘ I am sin¬ 
cerely rejoiced,’Sharp writes, ‘in the prospect 
of those benefits which the institution is likely 
to derive from your reputation and talents, 
and of the comforts which I hope that you 
will find in your connection with us.’ The 
managers afterwards complained (andjustly 
in the opinion of some of Porson’s friends) 
that his attendance was irregular, and that 
he did nothing to enlarge the library; but in 
one respect, at least, he made a good librarian 
—he was always ready to give information to 
the numerous callers at his rooms in the In¬ 
stitution who came to consult him on matters 
of ancient or modem literature. 

Early in 1808 his wonderful memory began 
toshow signs of failure, and later in the year he 
suffered from intermittent fever. In Septem¬ 
ber he complained of feeling thoroughly ill, 
with sensations like those of ague. On Mon¬ 
day morning, 19 Sept., he called at the house 
of’his brother-in-law, Perry, in Lancaster 


Court, Strand, and, not finding him at home, 
went on towards Charing Cross. At the 
corner of Northumberland Street he was 
seised with apoplexy, and was taken to the 
workhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. IIe could 
not speak, and the people there had no clue 
to his identity; they therefore sent an adver¬ 
tisement to the ‘British Press,’ which de¬ 
scribed him as ‘ a tall man, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, dressed in a blue coat 
and black breeches, and having in his pocket 
a gold watch, a trifling quantity of silver, 
ana a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written 
in pencil, and partly effaced; two or three 
line3 of Latin, and an algebraical calculation; 
the Greek extracts being principally from 
ancient medical works.’ Next morning 
(20 Sept.) this was seen by James Savage, 
the under-librarian of the London Institu¬ 
tion, who went to St. Martin’s Lane and 
brought Porson home. As they drove from 
Charing Cross to the Old Jewry, Porson 
chatted with his usual animation, showing 
much concern about the great fire which had 
destroyed Covent Garden Theatre the day 
before. On reaching the Institution, lie 
breakfasted on green tea (his favourite kind) 
and toast, and was well enough to have a 
long talk with Dr. Adam Clarke in the 
library, about a stone with a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion which had just been found in the 
kitchen of a London house. Later in the 
day he went to Cole’s Coffee-house in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Comliill. There he had 
another fit, and was brought back to the Old 
Jewry and put to bed. This was on Tuesday 
afternoon, 20 Sept. His brother-in-law Perry 
was sent for, and showed him the greatest 
kindness to the end. He sank gradually 
during the week, and died at midnight on 
Sunday, 26 Sept. 1808, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. _ On 4 Oct. he was buried in 
the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
funeral service being read by the master, Dr. 
Mansel. Many Trinity men have heard the 
veteran geologist, Professor Adorn Sedgwick, 
tell how he chanced to come into Cambridge 
from the country on that day, without know¬ 
ing that it had been fixed for the funeral, and 
how, anxious to join in honouring the memory 
of the great scholar, he borrowed a black 
coat from a friend, and took his place in the 
long procession which followed the coffin 
from the college hall through the great 
court. Porson’s tomb is at the foot of New¬ 
ton’s statue in the ante-chopel, near the 

E lace where two other scholars who, like 
im, died prematurely—Dobree and John 
■Wordsworth—were afterwards laid, Bentley 
rests at the eastern end of the same obapei. 
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Celebrity and eccentricity combined to 
m <g-g Porson the subject of countlesB stories, 
many of which were exaggerated or apo- 
eryphal; but there remains enough of trust- 
■worthy testimony to supply a tolerably clear 
picture of the man. His personal appearance 
is described in Prvse Lockhart Gordon’s 
‘Personal Memoirs ? (i. 2881. He was tall 
—nearlv six feet in stature; the head was 
a very fine one, with an expansive forehead, 
over which ‘his shining brown hair’ was 
sometimes comhed straight forward; the 
nose was Roman, and rather long; the eyes 
‘keen and penetrating,’ and shaded with long 
lashes. ' His mouth was full of expression; 
and altogether his countenance indicated 
deep thought.’ There are two portraits of 
him at Cambridge ; one by Hoppner (in the 
university library), the original of a well- 
known engraving; another, by Kvrkby, in 
the master’s lodge at Trinity College. Two 
busts of him also exist: one by Chantrey, 
which, in the opinion of his nephew, Siday 
Hawes (the writer of the article ‘ Porson ’ 
in Knight’s ‘ English Encyclopaedia'), was 
not a good likeness; and another—which 
the same authority commends as excellent 
—by Ganganelli, from a cast of the head 
and face token after death. The engraving 
prefixed to Porson’s ‘Adversaria’ (1812) is 
from Ganganelli's bust. His ‘ gala costume,' 
according to Mr. Gordon, was ‘ a smart blue 
coat, white vest, black satin nether gar¬ 
ments and silk stockings, with a shirt 
ruffled at the wrists.’ But, according to 
Malthy, ‘he was generally ill-dressed and 
dirty.’ Dr. Raine, indeed, said that he had 
known Porson to he refused admittance by 
servants at the bouses of his friends. Dr. 
Davis, a physician at Bath, once took Porson 
to a ball at the assembly rooms there, and 
introduced him to the Rev. R. Warner, who 
has described the horror felt by the master 
of the ceremonies at the strange figure ‘with 
lank, uncombed locks, a loose neckcloth, and 
wrinkled stockings.’ It was in vain that 
Warner tried to explain what a great man 
was there (Wabxeb, Literary Hecolleetions, 
ii. 6). 

As a companion,Porson seemsto have been 
delightful when he felt at home and liked the 
peopleto whom he was talking. ‘In company,’ 
says Thomas Kidd, ‘ R. P. was the gentlest 
being I ever met with; his conversation 
was engaging and delightful; it was at once 
animated by force of reasoning, and adorned 
with all the graces and embellishments of 
wit.’ Gilbert Wakefield, on the other hand 
—who, at least after 1797, disliked Porson— 
assigns three reasons why their intercourse 
had not been more frequent: via. Poraon’s 1 in- 1 
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attention to times and seasons,' which made 
him an inconvenient guest; his ‘ immoderate 
drinking; ’ and ‘ the uninteresting insipidity 
of his conversation.’ The last charge means 
probably, that Porson stubbornly rofused to 
be communicative in Wakefield's company 
A less prejudiced witness, William Beloe 

E q. v.], says of Porson that, * except where 
lo was exceedingly intimate, his elocution 
was perplexed and embarrassed.’ But Dr. 
John Johnstone, the biographer of Dr. Part 
lias described what Porson’s talk could lie 
like when he felt no such restraint. They 
met at Parr’s house in the winter of1790-1 
Porson was rather gloomy in tlie morning, 
more genial after dinner, and ‘ in his glory' 
at night. ‘ The charms of his society were 
then irresistible. Many a midnight hour did 
I spend with him, listening with delight 
while he pouTed out torrents of various 
literature, the best sentences of the be>.t 
writers, and sometimes the ludicrous beyond 
the gay; pages of Barrow, whole letters of 
Richardson, whole scenes of Poof e, favourite 
pieces from the periodical press.’ His me¬ 
mory was marvellous, not only for its tena¬ 
city, but also for its readiness; whatever it 
contained he could produce at the right mo¬ 
ment, He was once at a party given by 
Dr. Charles Burney at Hammersmith, when 
the gneBts were examining some old news¬ 
papers which gave a detailed account of the 
execution of CharleB I. One of the company 
remarked that some of the particulars there 
given had not been mentioned, he thought, 
by Hume or Rapin. Porson forthwith re¬ 
peated a long passage from Rapin in which 
these circumstances WBre duly recorded. 
Rogers once took him to an evening party, 
where he was introduced ‘ to several women 
of fashion ,' 1 who were very anxious to see 
the great Grecian. How do you suppose he 
entertained them? Chiofly by reciting an 
immense quantity of old forgotten Vnuxhall 
songs,’ As a rule, Porson declined invita¬ 
tions of this nature. ‘ They invite me merely 
out of curiosity,’ lie once Raid, ‘ and, after 
they have satisfied it, would like to kick me 
downstairs.’ One day Sir Jamos Mackin¬ 
tosh, with whom he was dining, asked hint 
to go with him the next day to dinner at 
Holland House, to meet Pox, who wished to 
be introduced to him. Porson seemed to 
assent, hut the next morning made Borne 
excuse for not going. He was a proud man, 
of high spirit, wlio resented the faintest suspi¬ 
cion of patronage; and he also disliked the 
restraints of formal society. With regard to 
his too frequent intemperance, the facts ap¬ 
pear to be as follows. It was not believed by 
his friends that he drank to excess when he was 
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alone, He could, and often did (even in his him, But his native disposition was most 
later years), observe abstinence for a longer benevolent, To those who consulted him on 
or shorter period. But from boyhood he had matters of scholarship he was liberal of his 
beensubjecttoinsomnia; this often drove him aid, Stephen Weston says 'he told you all 
to «eek society at night, and to sit up late j you wanted to know in a plain and direct 
and in those days that easily led to drinking, manner, without any attempt to display his 
A craving was gradually developed in him, own superiority, but merely to inform you.’ 
which at last became essentially a disease. Nor was his liberality confined to the im- 
His best friends did their utmost to .protect parting of his knowledge. Small though his 
him from it, and some of them could sue- means were, the strict economy whichheprac- 
ceed; but he was not always with them, tised enabled him to spare something for the 
and, in less judicious company, he would needs of others: he was'most generous (as his 
sometimes prolong his carouse through a nephew, Mr. Sidav Hawes, testifies) to the 
whole night. Byron’s account of him is to three orphan children of his brother Henry.’ 
the effect that his demeanour in public was There is a letter of his extant—written inlSOi 
sober and decorous, but that in the evenings, —when his own income was something under 
in college rooms, it was sometimes the re- 1401. to his great friend Dr, Martin Davy 
verse. It should be remembered that these (master of Cams)—asking him to help in a 
recollections refer to the years 1805-8 (in subscription on behalf or some one whom 
which Byron was an undergraduate), when he calls 1 the poor poet.’ He was fmo from 
Porson’s health was broken, and when his vanity. 'I have made myself what I am,’he 
infirmity was seen at its worst (cf. LriUB, once said, ‘by intense labour; sometimes, in. 

Correspondence of Porson, p. 133). That | order to impress a thing upon my memory, I 
the baneful habit limited Porson’s work and ( haveread it a dozen times, and transcribed it 
shortened his days is unhappily as little , six.’ And, though he could he rough at times, 
doubtful as are the splendour of lus gifts and he was not arrogant; never Bought to impose 
the rare vigour of constitution with which he his own authority, hut always anticipated 
must have been originally endowed. the demand for proof. His capacity for great 

The most salient feature of Porson's cha- hursts ofindustrywae combined with chronic 
racter is well marked by Bishop Turton in indolence in certain directions. He had a 
Ills ‘ Vindication' (1815). ‘ Thera is one rooted dislike to composition; and though, 
quality of mind in which it maybeconfi- under pressure, he could write with fair 
dently maintained that Mr. Porson had no ! rapidity, he seldom wrote with ease—unless, 
superior—I mean the moat pure and in -' perhaps, in some of his lighter effusions, 
flexible love of truth. Under the influence 1 This reluctance was extended to letter- 
of this principle he was cautious, and patient, , writing; even his nearest relatives had cause 
and persevering in his researches, and scru- j to complain of his silence. In the case of 
pulously accurate in stating facts as he found some distinguished scholars, his failure to 
them. All who were intimate with him ! answer letters was inexcusable. Gail, of the 
bear witness to this noble part of his cha- College de France, sends him books, with a 
racter, and his works confirm the testimony most courteous letter, in 1789, and a year 
of his friends.’ It might be added that the later writes again, expressing a fear that the 
irony which pervades so much of Person's parcel must have miscarried, and sending 
writings, and the fieroe satire which ho could other copies. Eichstadt, of Jena, had a pre- 
occasionally wield, were intimately con- [ cisely similar experience in 1801-2, aggra- ttf 

nected with this love of accuracy and of vated by the fact that the book whien be 
candour. They were the weapons which he ' sent (vo'l, i. of his ' Diodorus ’) was actuallv 
employed where he discovered the absence ' dedicated to Porson, in conjunction with 
of those qualities. He was a man of worm j Koraes, Wolff, and Wyttenboch. The same 
and keen feelings, a staunch friend, and also kind of indolenoe unfitted him for routine 
& good hater. In the course of life he had duties of any sort. In his later life he was 
suffered, or believed himself to have suffered, also averse to travelling. 1 He hated moving/ 
some wrongs and many Blights, These, acting says Maltby, 'and would not even accom- 
on his sensitive temperament, tinged it with pany me to Paris.’ Long years passed with- 
cynieiam, or even with bitterness. He once out’his once going from London to Norfolk 
described himself (in 1807) as a man who to see his relatives: though he was a good 
had become ' a misanthrope from a morbid son and a good brother, and, when his father 
excess of sensibility,’ In this, however, he became seriously ill, hastened down to Btav 
was less than just to himself. He was, iij- with his sister. The sluggish elementswhicn 
deed, easily estranged, even from old ao- were thus mingled with the strenuous in his 
quaintanoes, by words or acts which offended ( natura indisposed him for any exertion be- 
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vond the range of his chosen and favourite 
pursuits. As he cared nothing for money, 
-o he eared little for reputation, at least in 
fhe popular sense; the only applause which 
he valued was that of scholars who satisfied 
his fastidious judgment. He worked ■with a 
clear consciousness of the limits within 
which he could work best. Rogers men¬ 
tions that some one asked Porson why he did 
not produce more original work, and he re¬ 
plied, ‘I doubt if I eouidproduce any original 
work which would command the attention 
of posterity. I can he known only by my 
notes j and I am quite satisfied if, three 
hundred years hence, it shall be said that 
-me Porson lived towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, who did a good deal for 
the text of Euripides/ 

AllPorson’s principal writings are com¬ 
prised in the short period from his twenty- 
lourth to his forty-fourth year (1788-1803). 
The last five years of his life (1604-S), when 
his health was failing, are represented only 
l,v a very few private letters; though some 
f the notes in his books may be of that time. 



To this review he contributed, in 1788, a 
-hort paper on Schutz's JGschylus, and a more 
i-laborate one on Brunch’s Aristophanes: in 
.Tbi a notice of the hook in which Stephen 
Weston dealt with the fragments of the ele- 
sriac poet Hermesianax, and a few pages on 
G. I. Hunting ford’s defence of his Greek 
verses (‘Apology for the Monostrophics'). 
Comparatively slight though these articles 
ire, they give glimpses of his critical power; 
one fragment of Hermesianax, in particular, 
<ap. Athen. p. 599a, vv. 90 ff.) is brilliantly 
restored. In 1786, when Hutchinson’s edition 
of the ‘Anabasis’was being reprinted, he 
added some notes to it (pp. xli-hx), with a 
snort preface. During these early years, Por- 
son's thoughts were turned especially to¬ 
wards JEscnylus. It had already been an¬ 
nounced in 1 Maty's Review ’ (for March and 
October 1788) that ‘ a scholar of Cambridge 
was preparing a new edition of Stanley's 
-Eschylus, to which he proposed to add his 
own notes, and would he glad of any com¬ 
munications on the subject, either from En¬ 
glishmen or foreigners.' The syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press were then con¬ 
templating a new edition of iEschylus, and 
offered the editorship to Porson; who, how¬ 
ever, declined it, on finding that Stanley’s 
•text was to he followed, and that allPauw’s 
notes were to he included. He was anxious 
to be sent to Florence to collate the Medicean 
yor ‘ Laurent ian ') manuscript ofiEschylus— 


the oldest and best—and offered to perform the 
mission at small cost; but the proposal was 
rejected, one of the syndics remarking that 
Porson might ‘ collect ’ his manuscripts 
at home. It was always characteristic of 
Porson to vary his graver studies by occa¬ 
sional writings of a light or humorous kind. 
One of the earliest examples, and perhaps 
the best, is a series of three letters to tne 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (August, Septem¬ 
ber, October 1787) on the ‘Life’ of Johnson 
by Sir John Hawkins—an ironical panegyric, 
iu which Hawkins’s pompous style is parodied. 
The ‘ Fragment’—in which Sir John is sup¬ 
posed to relate what passed between him¬ 
self and Johnson’s negro servant about the de¬ 
ceased Doctor's watch—is equal to anything 
in Thackeray. It was in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ too, for 1788 and 1789, that Por¬ 
son published his first important work, the 
‘Let ters to Travis.’Archdeacon George Travis, 
in his ‘ Letters to Gibbon,’ had defended the 
genuineness of the text 1 St. John v. 7 (the 
three heavenly witnesses), to which Gibbon 
(ch. 87, note 120) had referred as being an 
int erpolat ion. The best critics, from Erasmus 
to Bentley, had been of Gibbon's opinion. 
Porson, in his ‘ Letters to Travis,’ reviews 
the history of the disputed text in detail, 
and proves its spuriousness with conclusive 
force. His merit here is not originality, but 
critical thoroughness, luminous method, and 
sound reasoning. Travis receives no mercy; 
but Iiis book deserved none. Porson was an 
admirer of Swift and of ‘ Junius.’ In tlie^e 
‘Letters' he occasionally reminds us of both, 
‘To peruse such a mass of sophistry,’ he said, 

‘ without sometimes giving way to laughter, 
and sometimes to indignation, was, to me 
at least, impossible.’ The collected ‘ Letters 
to Travis ’ were published in 1790, In the 
preface is Porson's well-known estimate of 
Gibbon, whose style he criticises, while fully 
appreciating the monumental greatness of 
his work. One of the results of Porson’s 
labours was that an old lady, who had meant 
to leave him a large sum, on being informed 
that he had ‘ attacked Christianity, cut down 
the legacy. In 1789, while the‘Letters to 
Travis ’ were in progress, Porson foundleisure 
to write an article m the ‘ Monthly Review,’ 
defending the genuineness of the ‘Parian 
Chronicle ’ against certain objections raised 
by the Rev. J. Robertson, A new edition of 
Toup’s ‘Emendationesin Suidam’came forth 
from the Oxford Press in 1780, with notes 
and a preface by Porson (which he had 
written in 1787). This was the work which 
first made his powers widely known among 
scholars. The three years 1788-90 may thus 
he said to he those in which his high repu- 
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tation—to be raised still higher afterwards— 
was definitely established. 

In 1793 he wrote for the ‘ Monthly Review ’ 
a notice of an edition, by Dr. T. Edwards, 
of the Plutarohio tract on education; and 
in 1794 a notice of an essay on the Greek 
alphabet, bv R. Payne Knight. The London 
edltion of Heyne’s Yirgil (4 vols. 1793) ap¬ 
peared with a short preface by Porson, who 
had undertaken to correct the press. Hb was 
blamed for the numerous misprints; but a 
wiiter in the ‘Museum Criticum’ (i. 395) 
says, ‘ he has been heard to declare that the 
booksellers, after they had obtained permis¬ 
sion to use his name, never paid the slightest 
attention to hi- corrections.’ In 1793 a folio 
.Eschylus was issued from the Eoulis Press 
at Glasgow, with some corrections in the 
text. These were Porson’s j but the book 
appeared without his name, and without his 
knowledge. He had sent a text, thus far 
corrected, to Glasgow, in order that an 
edition of .Eschylus for a London firm 
might be printed from il; and this edition 
(in 3 vols. tivo) wus actually printed in 1794, 
though published only iu lbOtt, still with¬ 
out his name. This partly corrected text 
was the first step towards the edition of 
.Eschylus which he had meditated, but 
which he never completed. 

In 1796 Samuel Ireland [q. v.] was pub- 
li-hing the Shakespearean papers forged by 
his son, W. H. Ireland: Kemble acted for 
Sheridan at Drury Lane in ‘ Yortigern and 
Kowena,’ and shortly afterwards Malone ex¬ 
posed the fraud. Porson wrote a letter to the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ signed ‘S. England,’ 
setting forth how a learned friend of his had 
found ‘ some of the lost tragedies of Sophocles ’ 
in an old trunk. As a specimen he gives 
twelve Greek iambic verses (a translation of 
‘ Three children sliding on the ice ’). Among 
his other contributions to the ‘Morning 
Chronicle ’ at this period, the best are 'The 
Imitations of Horace’Q 797),political satires 
of much caustic humour, on the war with 
France, the panic as to the spread of revo¬ 
lutionary principles, &c., couched in the form 
of free translations from the Odes, introduced 
by letters in prose. In 1797 his edition of 
the ‘ Ilecuba ’ of Euripides was published in 
London, without his name, The preface (of 
sixteen pages) states that the book is meant 
chiefly for young students, and then deals 
with certain points as to the mode of writing 
Greek words, and as to metre. The notes 
are short, and all 1 critical.’ Gilbert Wake¬ 
field, angry at not finding himselfmentioned, 
attacked the book in a feebly furious pam- 

f hlet (‘ Diatribe Extemporalis ’). Godfrey 
lermann was then a young man of twenty- 
vox.. XVI. 


five. In 1796 (the year Li which he brought 
out the first edition of his treatise on Greek 
metres) he had written to Porson, asking for 
help in obtaining access to tbe manuscripts 
of Plautus in England: a request which 
Heyne supported by a letter from Guttingen. 
Nothing could be more courteous or appre¬ 
ciative than the terms in which young Her¬ 
mann wrote to Porson (the letter is in the 
library of Trinity College) j but he was now 
nettled by Porson’s differences from him on 
some metrical pointe; and when, after edit¬ 
ing the ‘ Nubes ’ in 1799, he brought out a 
‘ Hecuba 1 of his own in 1800, lie criticised 
the English edition with a severity and in a 
tone which were quite unwarrantable. There 
arc tacit allusions to Hermann (as to some 
other critics) m Porson’s subsequent writings, 
and once at least (on ‘Medea,’ v. 675) he cen¬ 
sures him by name. As Blomfield observed, 
traces oftha variance between these two great 
scholars may he seen in the attitude of Her¬ 
mann’s pupils, such as Seidler andReisig, 
towards Porson. The ‘Hecuba’was followed 
in the next year (1798) by the ‘Orestes,’ and 
in 1790 by the ‘ Pkmnissre.’ Both these plays, 
like the first, were published in London, and 
anonymously. But the fourth and last play 
which Porson edited—the' Medea’—came out 
at tbe Cambridge Press, and with his name, 
in 1801. The ‘ Grenville ’ Homer, published 
in the same year at the Clarendon Press, had 
appended to it Porson’s collation of the Hnr- 
leian manuscript of the Odyssey (Harl. MS. 
5674 in the British Museum). In 1802 he 
published a second edition of the ' Hecuba,’ 
with many additions to the notes, and with 
the famous ‘ Supplement ’ to the preface, in 
which he states and illustrates certain rules 
of iambic and trochaic verse, including the 
rule respecting the ‘ pause ’ (' canon Porso- 
nionus’). This'SupplemBnt’mavbe regarded 
as, on the whole, Ms finest single piece of 
criticism. Here his published work on Euri¬ 
pides ended. A transcript by Porson of the 
1 IlippolytuB,’ w. 176-266, with corrections 
of the text, was in J. II. Monk’s hands when 
he edited that play (1811). As appears from 
the notes on Euripides in Porson’s 'Adver¬ 
saria' (pp. 217 if.), the ‘Supplices’ was an¬ 
other piece on which he had done a good deal 
of work j but there is no reason to think that, 
after publishing the fo ur plays, he had brought 
any fifth near to readiness for the press. 
Ilis original purpose, no doubt, had been to 
give a complete Euripides (preface to the 
‘Hecuba,’ p. xiii); hut after 1802 his health 
was unequal to such a task. The ‘ Monthly 
Review’ for October 1802 contained a curious 
letter, so characteristic of Porson as to de¬ 
serve mention. Having discovered an over* 

x 
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eight in one of his own notes (on ‘ Hecuba | 
782V be -wrote to the ‘Review, signing 
himself'John Nic. Dawes,’and instructively . 
correcting ‘Mr.Porson’s ’ blunder. His choice 
of the pseudonym was suggested by the tact 
that the eminent critic Richard Dawes hau 
once pointed out the similar oversight oi 
another scholar (Dawns, Misc. Ont. p. -Ho). 
On 13 Jan. 1803 Porson presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries his restoration, of the 
last twenty-six lines of the Greek inscription 
on the Rosetta stone, with a Latin transla¬ 
tion. It is printed in the transactions of 
the society {A.rchisologia^ vol. xvi. art. xxvii.) 

After Porson’s death his literary remains 
were published in the following works : 
1. * Ricaxdi Porsoni Adversaria,’ 1812. His 
notes and emendations on Atlienceua and 
various Greek poets, edited by Monk and 
Tt ) Amfl pld. 2. His ‘ Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms,’ 1816, collected by Thomas Kidd. 
3. ‘Aristophanica,’ 1820. His notes and emen¬ 
dations on Aristophanes, edited by Peter 
Paul Dobree. 4. His notes on Pnusanias, 
printed at the end of Gaisford’s ‘ Leotioues 
Platonic®,’ 1820. 6. ‘The Lexicon of Pho- 
tius,’ printed from Porson's transcript of a 
manuscript presented to Trinity College by 
Roger Gale (‘Codex Galeanus’), edited bv 
P. P. Dobree, 1832, 2 vols. 0. Porson’s 
Hotes on Suidas, in the appendix to Gais- 
ford’s edition, 1834. 7. ‘Porson’s Corre¬ 
spondence,’ edited for the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, by H. R. Luard, fellow of 
Trinity College andregistrary of the univer¬ 
sity, 1867. A collection of sixty-oighfc letters 
written or received by Porson (1783-1808), 
including letters from eminent scholars at 
home and abroad. Few men, probably, have 
ever had so distinguished a series of literary 
executors. 

Porson’s papers in the library of Trinity 
College were arranged in 1869 by Dr. Luard, 
and are bound in several volumes, to each or 
which a table of contents is prefixed. The 
collection includes: (1) The originals of 
many of the letters printed in the ‘ Corre- 

S iondence.’ (2) Porson’s transcript of the 
exicon of Photius, from the Gale IIS. This 
was the second copy which he made, the 
first having been destroyed in a fire at Perry's 
house in 1797. It consists of 108 leaves, 
written on one side only, in double columns. 
(3) Porson's transcripts of the ‘Medea’ 
and the ‘Phcenisste.’ These, with the Pho¬ 
tius, are truly marvels of calligraphy. The 
so-called ‘ Porson ’ type was out from this 
manuscript of the ‘Medea.’ 4. Scattered 
notes on various ancient authors, written in 
copv-books, in a hand so minute that forty 
or fifty notes, on miscellaneous subjects, are 


sometimes crowded mto one small page. ^ 
collation of the Aldine iEachylus is especially 
remarkable as an example of his smallest 
writing: it might he compared to diamond 
type. Besides Porson’s papers, the college 
library possesses also about 274 of his books 
almost all of which contain short notes or 
memoranda written by him in the margin 
or on blanli leaves. The noteB, edited by 
Monk, Blomfield, and Dobree, were taken 
mainly from the papors, but partly also from 
the books. 

Textual criticism was the work to which 
Porson’s genius was mainly devoted. His 
success in it was due primarily to native 
acumen, aided—in a degree perhaps nn- 
equalled—by a marvellous memory, richly 
stored, accurate, and prompt. His emenda¬ 
tions are found to rest bo(k on a wide and 
exact knowledge of classical Greek, and on a 
wonderful command of passages which illus¬ 
trate his point. He relied comparatively 
little on mere * divination,’ and usually ab¬ 
stained from, conjecture where ho felt that 
the remedy must remain purely conjectural, 
His lifelong love of mathematics has left a 
clear impress on his criticism; we see it in 
his precision and in his close reasoning, 
Very many of his emendations are such m 
at onco appear certain or highly probable, 
Bentley's cogent logic sometimes (as in bis 
Horace) renders a textual change plausible, 
while our instinct rebels; Porson, as a rule, 
merely states 1ns correction, briefly gives 
his proofs, and convinces. life famous note 
on the 1 Medea,’ vv. 139 f., whore he dis¬ 
engages a series of poetical fragments from 
prose textB, is a striking example of bis 
method, and has been said also to give some 
idea of the way in which bis talk on such 
subjects used to flow. Athenceus, so rick 
in quotations from the poets, afforded o 
field in which Porson did more, perkm 
than all former critics put togother. Ho 
definitely advanced Greek scholarship in 
three principal respects: (1) by remarks on 
countless points of Greek idiom and usage; 
(2) by adding to the knowledge of mete, 
and especially of tho iambic trimeter; (8) by . 
emendation of texts. Then, as a master of ; 
precise and luoid phrase, alike in Latin and 1 
in English, he supplied models of compact. 
and pointed criticism. A racy vigour and . 
humour often animate his treatment of: 
technical details. He could be trenchantly ; 
severe, when he saw cause; but his habitual; 
weapon was irony, sometimes veiled, some- 1 
times frankly keen, always polished, and 
usually genial. Regarding the correction of 
texts as the most valuable office of the critic, 
he lamented that, in popular estimation, it 
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stood below ‘literary’ criticism, which he 
very unduly depreciated (Kidd, Tracts, p. 
108). lie admitted the utility of explana¬ 
tory and illustrative comment (Prcef. ad 
Hec.), but he never wrote it. Textual criti¬ 
cism can seldom, however, neglect interpre¬ 
tation without incurring a nemesis. Porson 
(speaking of Ilayne) once said, ‘An eagle 
does not catch flies, and the higher criticism 
is sometimes so intent on subject-matter 
[ rebus] that it neglects words’—which is 
true; but there is the converse danger; and, 
in coses where Porson’s emendations do not 
command assent, it is sometimes because the 
larger context condemns them. He had 
much humour, but little imagination. In all 
that concerns diction, he was an acute judge 
of style, for prose and verse alike ; but it 
may be doubted whether his taste in poetry 
was equally sure; in his Latin discourse on 
Euripides, he is far less than just to Sopho¬ 
cles ; and a passage in the ‘ Tempest ’ (‘ The 
cloud-capped towers,’ &c.) was ranked by 
him beneath similar but very inferior lines 
in ‘ Darius,' a tragedy by Sir William Alex¬ 
ander, lord Stirling [q. v.] His range of read¬ 
ing was a wide one. Among his favourite 
English authors were Barrow, Swift, Ri¬ 
chardson, Smollett, and Foote; Shakespeare, 
whom he knew thoroughly; Milton, whom 
he wished to vindicate from Johnson’s injus¬ 
tice ; Dryden, and (in a special degree) Pope. 
He had read many French writers, and some 
Italian. From almost every book that he 
loved he could quote pages. 

Porson’s place in the history of scholarship 
may be concisely indicated. Bentley had 
been a brilliant textual critic, and also (as 
in his ‘Phalaris’) a pioneer of the higher 
criticism. The emendation of texts was the 
line in which he was followed by our chief 
classical scholars of the eighteenth century, 
such as John Taylor, Markland, Dawes, 
Toup, Tyrwliitt, Ileath, Musgrave. How, 
Porson’s work in this field had a finish, an 
exactness, and a convincing power which 
tended to raise the general estimate of all 
such work as a discipline for the mind. Por¬ 
son did much to create that ideal of scholar¬ 
ship which prevailed at Cambridge, and 
widely in England, for more than fifty years 
after his death ; an ideal which owed its in¬ 
fluence largely to the belief in its educa¬ 
tional value. On the other hand, he lived 
before the study of manuscripts and of their 
relations to each other had become sys¬ 
tematic. Hence Ms work necessarily lacked 
one element of scientific value, viz. a con¬ 
stant regard to the relative weight of dif¬ 
ferent witnesses for a text. A time came, 
therefore, when the type of criticism which 


he represents was felt to be, though excel¬ 
lent in itself, yet, from the scientific point 
of view, incomplete ; while its limitation to 
the linguistic side of scholarship made it ap¬ 
pear, from the educational point of view, less 
satisfactory than it had once been deemed. 
There was a reaction—one-sided at first— 
against the Porsonian school 5 but already 
the forces of a larger and maturer view are 
reacting against the reaction. And no vicis¬ 
situdes in the tendencies of classical study 
can ever obscure the fame of Porson. He 
brought extraordinary gifts and absolute 
fidelity to his chosen province, leaving wotk 
most important in its positive and perma¬ 
nent result, but remarkable above all for its 
quality—the quality given to it by his in¬ 
dividual genius, by that powerful and pene¬ 
trating mind, at once brilliant and patient, 
serious and sportive by turns, hut in every 
mood devoted, with a scrupulous loyalty, to 
the search for truth. 

[Ghent. Mag. Sept, and Oct. 1808; Horrative of 
the last Illness and Death of R. Porson, by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, London, 1308 (there is also an ac¬ 
count by James Savage, tho under-librarian of the 
London Institution, to whom Clarke owed several 
particulars); A Short Account of the late Mr. 
Porson, London, 1808 ; reissued in 1814 with a 
now preface and a piece entitled Tc/iixv, &c., or 
Scraps from Poraon’s Rich Feast, by Stephen 
■Weston (of little value); Imperfect Outline of the 
Life of R. Porson, by X. Kidd (prefixed to the 
Tracts, &c., Lqndon, 1815); The Sexagenarian, 
by the Rev. W. BbIob, London, 1817, vol. i. (not 
always trustworthy) j A Vindication of theLite- 
rary Character of the late Professor Porson, by 
Orito Cantabrigiensis (Dr. T. Turton, bishop of 
Ely), Cambridge, 1820; Parriana, by E. H, 
Barker, vol. ii., London, 1829; Porsomana (by 
Barker), including several articles from periodi¬ 
cals of Porson’s day, with Dr. Young’s memoir 
of him (from a former ed tion of the Enoyd. 
Brit.), London, 1852; Maltby’s Poreoniana in 
DycB's Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, London, 185S; a abort article on Porson 
in Knight's English Encyclopaedia (1867) which 
is of interest, especially in regard to matters con¬ 
cerning his family, as being the work of his 
nephew, Mr. Siday Hawes; Porson, in Cam¬ 
bridge Essays, London, 1857, byH. R. Luard 
(excellent); Life of PoMon,by theRev. John Selby 
Watson, London, 1861; Porson’s Correspondence, 
edited forthe Carnbr, Antiq.Soe. by H, R. Luaid, 
Cambridge, 1867; Porson in Eneyd. Brit. 0th 
edit., Edinburgh, 1885, byH. R. Luard; Botes 
and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] R. C. J. 

PORT or PORZ, ADAM dd (d. 1213 P), 
baron, eldest son of John de Port and Maud, 
his wife, was grandson of Henry de Port, 
lord of Basing in Hampshire, ana a justice 
itinerant in 11SQ. Henry founded the priory 
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of "We^t Sherborne in. that county, a cell of 
St. Vigor's Abbey at Cerisy, and took his 
name from the Norman fief of his house in 
theBe'sin. Adamreported to the exchequer 
in 1164, his father John being then alive, for 
about twenty-four knights’ fees in Hereford¬ 
shire {Liber Niger de Scaceario, i. 151), said 
to he the fief of Sibilla, daughter and heiress 
of Bernard of NeufmarcbS (Jl. 1093) [q. v.], 
and widow of Miles, earl of Hereford [see 
<4r.orcESiEB, Miles de] (Stapleton, Mugni 
It'/tuli Ncaccarii Normannite, i. Observations 
clxi). During her lifetime he gave a charter 
to the priory of "West Sherborne relating 
to an exchange (Mnnasticon, ii. 1014), and 
al«o in the reign of Henry U granted Little¬ 
ton in Hampshire to the abbey of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, the manor being claimed by the 
content (JHetoria Petri dourest rite, ii. 
3 - b >- 

lie was in 1172 accu-ed of tienson and of 
plotting the death of the king; lie was sum¬ 
moned to appf ar before the lei lie's couit, dis¬ 
obey ed the summons, fled from England, and 
was outlawed ( Gc.-ta Ilenrici IT, i. 35). 
During the barons’ rebellion in 1174 he joined 
William, king of Scotland, with a body of 
knights, marched with him against Carlisle, 
shared in his defeat before Alnwick, and fled 
in company with Roper de Mowbray [q. v.], 
probably taking refuge -with him in Scotland 
(Jobdust FmosjtE, 11. 1340, 1360, 1846). 
He seems to have been in England in 1176, 
when lie was fined three hundred marks for 
trespassing in the royal forests (Dugdale, 
Baronagi 1. lie made his peace with the 
king in 1160, submitting to a fine of a thou¬ 
sand marks, and receiving back liis paternal 
lands, together with those that he held in. 
Normandy in right of his second wife, Mo¬ 
bil ; the lands that he had held in Here¬ 
fordshire remained forfeited, and were de¬ 
scribed as ‘ feodum Ad® de Port fagitivi 
they appear to have passed to "William de 
Braose in right of his mother Bertha, a 
daughter of Sibilla by Miles of Gloucester, 
for in 1194 he paid 221. 13s. for Adam’s fee. 
Of Adam’s fine two hundred and fifty-one 
marks remained unpaid at the accession of 
■Richard I ( Pipe Poll, 1180-90, p. 199). He 
is said to have served the king in Normandy 
in 1194 (Dugdale, Baronage). 

Dugdale has a story that early in John’s 
reign he was accused of causing the death of 
Henry II, and fled the country. This strange 
story, derived by Dugdale from a Cottonian 
manuscript, to which no reference is given, 
seems to have arisen from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the passage relating his outlawry in 
3172 ( 'calumniatus de morte... regis j ’ Gesta 
Ilenrici II which is in two Cottonian manu¬ 


scripts), and from the description of the lands 
in Herefordshire that he had lost (see above). 
At the time in question, 1201, he still owed 
the same amount in respect of the fine of 1180 
as in 1189, together with 81. 10«. in respect 
of the scutage of Wales. In 1202 he fined 
ten marks and a palfrey in respect of a divi¬ 
sion of land in Hampshire with the abbot of 
Abingdon (Botiili tie Oblatis, p. 183). In 
1203 he was twice employed to convey the 
king’s prisoners from Normandy to England 
(SraPiKCON u a. Observations, vol. i. p. clxi, 
vol. ii. p. cxxii). In 1208 he received from 
the king the custody of Sherborne Priory, 
ne acted as a justiciar in 1203-9, fines 
being acknowledged before him at Carlisle. 
He was warden of Southampton Castle in 
1213, and died in or about that year, when 
his eldest son had livery of his lands in 
Hampshire and Berkshire (Botulide Oblatis, 
p. 477). ne is said to have rebuilt the 
church of Warnford, Hampshire (Wilks). 
Jordan Flintosme (u.s.) speaks of him ns a 
valiant baron, one of the best warriors of 
his time. 

His first wife is said by Stapleton (u.s.,, 
accepted by Bishop Stubbs m hia edi¬ 
tion of Gesta Ilenrici II, u.s., and by Foss, 
Judges qf England, ii. 108) to have been 
Sibilla, widow of Miles, earl of Hereford, 
and this is borne out by Adam’s charter to 
Sherborne Priory (u.s.), where, among his 
witnesses, is written ‘ Sibilla comitissa uxore 
mea.’ Sibilla was married to Miles in 1121 
(Round, Ancient Charters, p. 8 ), and it ia 
extraordinary to find her married again to a 
husband who died 93 years after her first 
marriage, and about 108 after the latest date 
that can well be assigned to her own birth. 
There was an older Adam de Port, the brother 
of Henry de Port, and therefore great-uncle 
of this Adam, whose name occurs in several 
charters of the reign of Henry I (Historia 
S. Petri Glovcestrice, i. 93, 236, ii. 220; M. 
Paeis, vi., Additamenta, p. 88 ; Genealogist, 
new ser. iv. 135; Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, p. 283 ); but the husband of Sibilla 
was, he himself states in the Sherborne 
charter, the grandson of Henry. By 1180 
Adam married Mobil, daughter of Reginald 
d’Orval or AurevoUe, and his wife Muriel, 
daughter of Eoger St. John, to whom Mabil 
appears eventually to have become heiress, 
and in her right he in that year held the 
honour of Lithaire and Orval in the vicomtD 
of Coutances (Stapleton) ; by her he had 
issue, his son and heir being William, who 
assumed the name of St. John ( Monasticon, 
u.s.) Later he married a sister of William 
de Braose (Dugdale, Baronage, p. 416). 
Dugdale and Nicolas make two Adams de 
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Port, one of Basing and tie other of Here¬ 
fordshire. 

[Getti Hen. XI, i. 35, Jordan Fantosma's 
Chroniqueap. Chron. Stephen to Ric. I, hi. 314, 
317, 336, Hist. S. Petri G-loue, i. 93, 236, ii. 
220,388 (all Bolls Ser.); Stapleton's Magni Rot, 
Scace. Norm. i. Obs. ebti, ii. Obs, cxxvi (Soc. 
Antiq.); Liber Niger de Scace. i. 161, ed. 
He.irne; Madox’s Hist, of Exekeq. i. 473 (2nd 
edit.); Pipe Boll, 1189-90, p. 199, ed. Hunter, 
Bot. Gurite Begis, ii. 177, 225, ed. Palgrave, 
Bot, de Oblatis, pp. 145, 183, 477, ed. Hardy 
(these three Bccord pub].); Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii. 107-9; Ilugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 
1011, and Baronage, i. 416, 483-5; Nicolas’s 
Hist. Peerage, p. 387. ed. Courtbope ; Bound’s 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 233,428, and Ancient 
Charters, p. 8 (Pipe Boll Soc.); Wilks’s Hist, of 
Hampshire, ii. 62, iii. 238; Margate's Angevin 
Kings, ii. 162.] W. H. 

PORT, Sib JOHN (1480 P-1541), judge, 
was born about 1480 at Chester, -where his 
ancestors had been merchants for some 
generations; his father, Henry, was mayor 
of Chester in I486, and his mother was a 
daughter of Robert Barrow, also a mayor of 
Cheater. John studied law in the Middle 
Temple, where he was reader in 1609, Lent 
reader and treasurer in 1616, and governor 
in 1520. In 1504 he was one of the com¬ 
missioners appointed to raise a subsidy iu 
Derbyshire; on 2 June 1609 ho ivas made 
king’s solicitor, and on 26 Nov, signed a pro¬ 
clamation as member of the privy council 
{Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1500- 
1614, No. 702); in the same year he was 
'keeper of the king’s hooks’ (ib.), and in 1511 
clerk of the wardrobe. Before 1612 he was 
appointed attorney to the earldom of Chester, 
and in that year appears as one of the com¬ 
missioners selected to inquire into the ex¬ 
tortions of themastersof idle mint. In 1515 
and most succeeding years he served on the 
commission for the peace in Derbyshire. In 
1617 he wa9 ‘ clerk of exchange in the Tower/ 
and in 1622 was made serjeant-at-law. He 
acquired an extensive practice as an advocate, 
and early in 1525 was raised to a judgeship 
in the king’s bench andknighted; in February 
of that year he was on the commission for 
gaol delivery nt York, and in June went on 
the northern circuit as justice of assize; he 
was also a member of Princess Mary’s coun¬ 
cil. In 15SS he was placed on the commis¬ 
sion of oyer and terminer for Middlesex to 
try Fisher and More, and in the following 
year was similarly employed with regard to 
Anne Boleyn. He died before November 
1641, having been twice married; his two 
-wives were Margery, daughter of Sir Edward 
Trafford of Trafford, Lancashire, and Joan, 


daughter and coheir of John Fitzherbert, 
uncle of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert [q.v.], and 
widow of John Pole of Radburn. By the 
latter marriage he acquired the manor of 
Etwall, Derbyshire, ana had a son, Sir John. 

Port took a prominent port in the trans¬ 
actions relating to the foundation of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford; he gave to it a garden 
lying on the south side of the college, and 
completed John 'Williamson’s bequest of 
2001. ‘ to provide stipends for two sufficient 
and able persons to read and teach openly in 
the hall, the one philosophy, the other hu¬ 
manity ; ’ the stipend was 41. a year, but the 
limitation to the descendants of Williamson 
and Port was abolished by the university 
commission of 1854. 

The son, Sie JoHfr {d, 1557), with whom 
the father has been confused, was educated 
at Brasenose, where he was the first lecturer 
or scholar on his father’s foundation. He was 
knighted at the coronation of Edward VI, sat 
in the first parliament of Mary os knight of 
the shire for Derbyshire, and served as sheriff 
for that county in 1564. He died on 6 Juno 
1557, having married, first, Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Thomas Gifford, and secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Anthony Fitzher¬ 
bert. By his first wife he had three daugh¬ 
ters, who married respectively Sir Thomas 
Gerard of Bryn, Shropshire, ancestor of the 
baronets of that name, George Hastings, 
fourth earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Thomas 
Stanhope, ancestor of the earls of Chester¬ 
field. By his will he left bequests for the 
foundation of a hospital at Etwall and u 
school at Repton, which has since become 
one of the great public schools of England; 
he also confirmed and augmented his father’s 
grants to Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII, ed. Brewer 
ana Guirdner, passim; Bot. Pari. vi. 539; 
Bymer’e Feeders, ed. 1745; Bugdale’B Origin. 
Jurid.pp. 163, 170, and Chronica Series, pp. 79, 
81, 82; Foss’s Judges of England, v. 228-30 • 
Churton’s Lives of the Founders of Brasenose, 
pp. 271, 283,412, 446-50; Notitia Cestrionsis, 
ii. 262, 349, and Lane, and Ches. Wills, i. 28 
(ChethamSoc.); Strype’s Works,Index;Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, p. 853; Sandford’s Genealogical 
Hist. p. 442; Collins's Peerage, iii. 96, 309; 
Bigsbys Bepton, pp. xii, 103, 108, 160, where 
the younger Sir John’s will is printed in full; 
Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford, 1853; Miscall. 
Genealog. et Herald. 2nd ser. ii. 64; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. xii. 302-3; information kindly 
supplied by the Eev. Albert Watson, formerly 
principal of Brasenose.] A. F. P. 

PORTAL, ABRAHAM {ft. 1790), dra¬ 
matist, was the son of a clergyman, who may 
be identified with Andrew Portal, a member 
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of an ancient family of Huguenot origin, 
■which migrated to England in 1686 (cf. 
Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888; Gejit. 
Mag. 1763, p. 447). Andrew Portal matri¬ 
culated at Oxford from Exeter College in 
1743, became ricar of St. Helen's, Abingdon, 
in 1750, proceeded If. A. in 1761, and died on 
18 Sept. 1768. The dramatist started in life 
as a goldsmith find jeweller on Ludgate Hill, 
but lost money both in this trade and that 
of bookselling! and finished his career as a 
box-keeper at Drury Lane Theatre. It appears 
from his *Poem3’ that Portal was a close 
friend of Dr. John Langhome [q. v/],tlie 
translator of Plutarch. Portals writings 
include: 1. ‘ Olindo and Sophronia : a Tra¬ 
gedy,’ the story taken from Tasso, two edi¬ 
tion®, 1758,London, 8vo. 2. ‘The Indiscreet 
Lorer: a Comedy," performed at the Hay- 
market for the benefit of the British Ly ing-m 
Homital in Brownlow Street: dedicated to 
the Duke of Portland; two t litions, London, 
17G8.Svo. Baker remarks of thi® piece that 
‘charity covereth a multitude of foiiiucrs.' 
fieriest, however. finds two of the characters, 
Old and Young Reynard, ‘excellent.’ To the 
printed copies is appended a list of ‘ errata,’ 
in which the reader is requested to substitute 
polite periphrases for coarse expressions in 
the text. 3. ‘Songs, Duets, and Finale, 1 from 
Portal’s comic opera ‘ The Cady of Bagdad/ 
London, 1778, 8vo. The opera, which was 
given at Drury Lane on 19 Feb. 1778, was 
not printed. 4. ‘Poems,’ 1781, 8vo, The 
volume includes dedicatory verses to R. B. 
Sheridan, and two bombastic poems, ‘"War: 
an tide/ and ‘Innocence: a Poetical Essav/ 
which bad previously been issued separately. 
6. ‘ Yortimer, or the True Patriot: a Tra¬ 
gedy/ London, 1796, 8vo. Among the dra¬ 
matis personas are Vortimer's father, Vorti- 
gem.hi® mother Rowena, Hengiat, and Hot.® a. 
Ireland's 1 Yortigern" had appeared in March 
1795. Neither ‘ Yortimer ’nor ‘ Olindo and 
Sophronia’was acted. In the spring of 1796 
Portal seems to have been, living in Castle 
Street, Ilolborn, but the date of his death is 
not known. 

[Baker's Biogr. Dramatics, 1812, i. 577 ; 
Genest’a Hist, of the Stage, v. 212; Portal's 
Worts in Brit. Mas. Library.] T. S. 

PORTAL, Sir GERALD HERBERT 
(1358-1894), diplomatist, second son of Mel¬ 
ville Portal of Laverstoke, Hampshire, and 
Lady Charlotte Mary Elliot, daughter of the 
second Earl of Minto, was born atLaverstoke 
on 18 March 1858, and educated at Eton, 
where he played in the school cricket team. 
He entered the diplomatic service on 12 July 
1879, and, after the usual period of proba¬ 


tion in the foreign office, was sent to Rome 
on 29 June 1880. He became third secre¬ 
tary of legation on 22 July 1881. 

in June 1882 Portal had the good fortune 
to be temporarily attached to the consulate- 
general at Cairo, at a critical period in the 
history of British relations with Egypt. He 
was present at the bombardment of Alex¬ 
andria, and for his services on that occasion 
received a medal with clasp and the khedive's 
star. He became a favourite with Sir Eve¬ 
lyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the 
firitish representative, and in April 1884 was 
confirmed as third secretary at Cairo. On 

1 April 1885 he was promoted second secre¬ 
tary. For some weeliB in the summers of 
1886 and 1887 he took charge of the resi¬ 
dency during Lord Cromer's absence, and con¬ 
ducted its affairs with credit. 

On 17 Oct. 1887 Portal was ordered to 
attempt a reconciliation between the king of 
A bys®inia and the Italian government. On 
21 6ct. he left for Massowah. To succeed in 
such a mission was almost impossible, but 
he made every effort, and showed rare judg¬ 
ment and coolness in travelling through a 
disturbed country. He returned on 31 Dec., 
without effecting his purpose, but with a 
considerably enhanced reputation. He was 
made O.B., and in ‘My Mission to Abys¬ 
sinia’ (1888) he gave an account of the 
expedition. 

Ret uming to liis duties at tlie Cairo agency, 
Portal was chargfe d'affaires in the autumn 
of 1888. From 80 April to 14 Nov. 1889 he 
acted as consul-general at Zanzibar, and on 

10 March 1891 was permanently appointed 
to the agency there, under the scheme of 
the British protectorate, which was then 
inaugurated. To these duties he added those 
of consul-general for German East Africa on 

2 June 1891, and for the British sphere on 

11 Feb. 1892. He vigorously entered upon 
the duties of his new post, and reformed the 
administration. He was made K.C.M.G. on 
4 Aug. 1892, 

_ On 10 Dec. 1892 Portal was directed to 
visit Uganda, and to report whether that 
part of Africa should he retained by the 
British or evacuated. The journey was at- 
tendedby great difficulty and hardship. In the 
course of it Portal lost, on 27 May 1893, his 
elder brother, Gapt. Melville Raymond Portal 
(6.1856), North Lancashire regiment, who 
was with him as chief military officer. Portal 
arrived at the coast again on 21 Oct. 1898, 
and reached London in November. He bad 
sent in Ms reports on the country, and had 
completed the greater part of a hook relating 
his experiences, when he was struck down by 
fever, the result of his hardships, and died 
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at 5 b Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Lon¬ 
don, on 25 Jan. 3 894. His look on' The Bri¬ 
tish Mission to Uganda’ ■was published a 
few months later. His recommendation that 
Uganda should be retained by the British 
government wasultimatoly adopted. 

Portal was a man of handsome presence 
and athletic mould, and possessed tact, firm¬ 
ness, and daring. He married, on 1 Feb. 
3890, Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Abingdon, 

[Times, 26 Jan. 1894; Foreign Office List, 
1S93; Memoir prefixed to British Mission to 
Uganda.] C. A. H. 

PORTEN, Sib STANIER (d. 1789), go¬ 
vernment official, was the only son of James 
Porten, merchant of London, of Iluguenot 
descent, who lived in an old red-brick house 
adjoining Putney Bridge, which he was 
obliged, through his failure in business, to 
vacate at Christmas 1748. The son entered 
the diplomatic service, and for some years 
before 1760 he was British resident at the 
court of Naples. He was transferred in April 
17G0 to the post of consul at Madrid (Gent. 
Mag. 1700, p. 203; ClAHK, Letters on Spain, 
pp. 346-54). In July 1766 he was appointed 
secretary to the extraordinary embassy of 
Lord Rochfordto the court of France (Home 
Office Papers, 1766-9, p. 435; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. App. p. 1SS). Several reports 
were made by Porten in 170G-7 on the terms 
* of liquidating the Canada paper in France’ 
(ib. pp. 130-9; Home Office Papers, 1700-9, 
p. 176). Porten was appointed m November 
1768 as under-secretary to Lord Rochford, 
than secretary of state for the northern de¬ 
partment, and in December 1770 he followed 
that nobleman to_ the southern branch (ib. 
1766-69), remaining under-secretary until 
1782. lie was knighted on 5 June 1772, 
appointed keeper of the state papers at 
Whitehall in 1774, and from 1782 until 
November 1786 was a, commissioner of the 
customs. He was characterised as the ' man 
of business’ in his department, and as pos¬ 
sessing a gravity of demeanour which was 
exaggerated by his long official residence at 
Naples and Madrid (Hawkins, Memoirs, 1824, 
ii. 7-11). After 'long infirmities and gradual 
decay,’ he died at Kensington Palace on 
7 June 1789. 

Porlen’s youngest sister, Judith, married, 
on 3 June 1786, Edward Gibbon of Buriton, 
Hampshire, and was mother of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, who spent in liis 
grandfather’s house at Putney the greater 
part of his holidays and the months between 
his mother’s death in 1747 and the break-up 
of that establishment, He was tenderly 


cared for by his eldest aunt, Catherine 
Porten, who, after her father’s ruin, esta¬ 
blished a boarding-house for "Westminster 
School, in which Gibbon lived, and which 
proved very successful. She died in April 
1786. The third sister married Mr. Darrel 
of Richmond in Snrrey. 

Gibbon wrote on 24 May 1774 that Porten 
was ‘ seriously in love 1 with Miss IV., ‘an 
agreeable woman,’ and that he was ‘ seriously 
uneasy tliatbis precarious situation precludes 
him from happiness. We shall soon see 
which will get the better, love or reason. I 
bet three to two on love.’ Gibbon’s prophecy 
proved correct. The lady’s name was Miss 
Mary "Wibault of Titchfield Street, London, 
and the marriage took place at the close of 
that year (Gent. Mag. 1774, p. 698). They 
had two surviving children: a son, Stanier 
James Porten, BA., of Brasanose College, 
Oxford, 1801, and rector of Charlwood, 
Surrey, who died in November 1854; and a 
daughter Charlotte, who married, on 7 Feb. 
1798, the Rev. Ilenry Wise, rector of Chari- 
wood. At Porten’s death, the widow, n 
very lively woman, who long survived him, 
was left with a moderate pension for her 
subsistence. Gibbon thereupon proposed 
adopting the eldest child, Charlotte, ‘ a most 
amiable, sensible young creature,’ and re¬ 
warding ‘ her care and tenderness with a 
decent fortune;’ but the mother would not, 
at that time, listen to the proposition. By 
his will, dated 1 Oct. 1791, Gibbon left his 
money to these two children, his nearest 
relatives on his mother’s side. 

Numerous letters to and from Porten are 
in the Marquis of Abergavenny’s manu¬ 
scripts (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. 
it. vi.), and in the official papers of Lord 
1 rant ham, Sir Robert Gunning, and others, 
at the British Museum. Archdeacon Coxe, 
in the preface to his ' Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spam of the House of Bourbon, 1700- 
1788 ’ (1813 ed, pp. xviii-xix), acknow¬ 
ledges his indebtedness to the papers of 
Porten. 

A picture of the Porten family, painted 
by Hogarth and the property of the Rev. 
Thomas Bumingham, was on view at the 
exhibition of the old masters in 1888. Stanier 
Porten was depicted as handing a letter to 
his father (Catalogue, p. 13), 

[Gent. Mag. 1776 p. 550, 1782 p. 207,1780 
pt. i, p. 677, 1798 pt. i. p. 169 j Townsend’s 
Knights from 1760, p, 47; Chatham Corre¬ 
spondence, ii. 31-40; Miscall, "Works of Gibbon 
(1814), i. 24, 33-4, 36-8, 296, 315, 426, ii. 126, 
182, 392-3, 429-30; Old Houses of Putney, 
p. 11; Nichols’s Illuetr. of Lit.i, 152; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.] W. P. 0, 
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PORTEOUS. [See also Pokieus.] 

PORTEOUS, JOHN (d. 1736), captain of 
the Edinburgh city guard, was the son of 
Stephen Porteous, a tailor in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and was bred to his father’s 
business; but his unsteady habits and -vio¬ 
lent temper led to serious quarrels "with 
his parents, and he enlisted in the army. 
After serving for some time in Holland 
he returned home, and ultimately obtained, 
or assumed, the management of his father's 
business, treating his father so badly that 
he was reduced to pov erty, and had to become 
an inmate of Trinity Hospital. 

On account of his military experience, 
Porteous in 1716 was employed to train thecity 
guard to assist in the defence of the city in 
view of the expected rising; and as he had 
married a young woman who had previously 
been housekeeper to the provost of the city, 
he was, thi ough the prov o-t's influence, sub^e- 
(]u»ntly promoted to he captain of the force. 
Hr. Alexander Carlyle of Inv eresk mentions 
‘ his skill in manly everciEes, paiticularly the 
golf’ (. Autobiography , p. 35) ; and in April 
1721 he plaved a match at golf for twenty 

S is -n ith an Edinburgh gentleman on 
links (Chamhees, Domestic Annals 
of Scotland, in. 566) The stories of his 
licentious adventures, his profanity, and his 
inconsiderate severities aro probably exag¬ 
gerated. Dr. Carlyle, however, states that 
his admission (through his skill in athletics) 
to 'the companionship of his superiors’ 
‘ elated his mind, and added insolence to his 
native roughness, so that he was hated 
and feared by the mob of Edinburgh ’ {Auto¬ 
biography, p. 35). This mutual ill-will no 
doubt in part explains the tragic incidents 
that occurred in connection with the execu¬ 
tion, 14 April 1736, of Andrew Wilson, an 
Edinburgh merchant, who, in retaliation for 
the severe measures put in force by the 
government against smuggling, had,” with 
the assistance of a youth named Robertson, 
robbed the custom-house of Pittenweem. 
The sympathy of the bulk of the Edinburgh 
citizens was with the smugglers ; and the 
remarkable feat of Wilson in accomplishing 
the escape of his companion, by seizing three 
of the keepers as he and his fellow-prisoner 
were leaving the Tolbooth church, excited 
general admiration. A rumour arose that 
an attempt would be made to rescue Wilson 
on the scaffold, and on this account unusual 
precautions were taken. As the corpse of 
Wilson was being cut down, the mob 
‘ threw, as usual, some dirt and stones, which 
falling among the city guard, Captain Por¬ 
teous fired, and ordered his men to fire, 


whereupon 20 persons were wounded, C or 7 
killed, one shot through the head at a win¬ 
dow up two pair of stairs ’ (account in 
fhnt. Mag. 1736, p. 230). Dr. Alexander 
Carlvle, who was a spectator from an upper 
window, affirms that ‘there.was no attempt 
to break through the guard and cut down 
the prisoner,’ and that it was ' generally 
said that there was very little, if any, more 
violence than had usually happened on such 
occasions ’ ( Autobiography , p. 37). 

Porteous was subsequently apprehended 
and brought to trial. In his indictment it 
was charged that he had fired himself, and 
that when, on ordering his men to fire, 
he saw them hold their pieces so as to 
fire over the heads of the multitude, he 
called out to them to ‘level their pieces 
and he damned to them,’ or words to that 
effect. This accusation was supported by a 
large number of witnesses, and is corrobo¬ 
rated bv Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who states 
that when ' the soldiers [city guard] showed 
reluctance ’ to fire, lie saw Porteous ' turn to 
them with th reutenin g gesture and an inflamed 
countenance ’ (ib.) The defence of Porteous 
was that he did not fire himself, but that 
several of his men, without orders from him, 
‘unfortunately fired upon the multitude.’ 
On being found, guilty and sentenced to 
death, he presented a petition to the govern¬ 
ment for pardon, in which he repeated the 
plea urged in his defence. _ When a reprieve 
was sent the indignation of the com¬ 
munity was roused to a high pitch, and cer¬ 
tain unknown persons resolv'edthat he should 
not escape the doompassed upon him. About 
ten o’clock on the night of 7 Sept, a body 
of men in disguise entered the city, seized 
all the firoarnis, battle-axes, and drums be¬ 
longing to the city guard, and locked and 
secured all the city gates. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to the prison, and, after attempting 
in vain to break down the door, set fire to 
it and burnt it out. On entering the prison 
they compelled the under-warden to open 
the double locks of the apartment where 
Porteous was confined, and, hurrying him 
away, proceeded with lighted torches to thB 
place where the gallows was usually erected. 
Having procured a rope from a shop which 
they opened, they threw one end or it over 
a signpost about twenty feet high, belonging 
to a dyer. ‘ They then pulled him up in 
the dress in which they found him—viz. a 
nightgown and cap. He having his hands 
loose, fixed them betwixt his neck and the 
rope, whereupon one with a battle-axe struck 
towards the hands. They then let him 
down, and [he] having on two shirts, they 
wrapped one of them about his face, and 
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held Iris arms with, his night-gown; they [Information for her Majesty's Advocate, &c„ 
palled him up again, where he hung next with a full and particular Account of the 
mo r ni ng till daylight’ ( Method taken by j Method taken by the Mob, bee., London, 1736; 
the Mob , London, 1786). Notwithstancl- -Account of tho Cruel Mass icre committed by 
ine the most rigorous investigation, no clue Captain John Porteous, 1736; Genuine Trial of 
was ever found to the perpitrators of the Captain John Porteous, London, 1738 ; Life and 
_in,. ® eath of Captain John Porteous, with an Ac- 


murder. Several persons were seized and im¬ 
prisoned on suspicion; but of these only two 
—one of them a coachman to the Countess 
ofWemyss, who was in a state of hopeless 
intoxication when he followed the mob— 
were brought to trial, and they were found 
not guilty. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was 
accustomed to express full belief in state¬ 
ments made to him by 1 very old persons ’ 
that several of high rank were concerned in 
the affair, many of them disguised as women 
{Wilcox', Memorials of Edinburgh, ed. 1891, 
1 .144) ; and Horne Tooke, in defending him¬ 
self before Lord Mansfield in 1777, signifi¬ 
cantly asserted that ‘ at this moment there 
are people of reputation, living in credit, 
making fortunes under the crown, who were 
concerned in that very fact’ (ib.) 

The outrage led to the introduction of a 
hill in the House of Lords for the punish¬ 
ment of the provost of Edinburgh, the exac¬ 
tion of a fine from the city, the removal of 
the Notherbow Port—in token of the level¬ 
ling of its defences as a rebellious city- 

1 ll . 1_ J.1 _ «A._ 


Captain 

count of the two Bills as they were reasoned on 
in both Houses of Parliament, and the Speeches 
of the Great Men on both, London, 1737; Copy 
of the Porteous Boll sent to the Ministers of Scot¬ 
land to be read from the Pulpits of each of 
them, 1738. These and various other pamphlets 
on the Porteous occurrences are bound together 
in two volumes in the library of the British Mu¬ 
seum. Gent. Mag. for 1736 and 1737, passim; 
Mahon's History of England; State Trials, vol. 
svii.; Criminal Trials illustrative of Scott's 
novel, 1 The Heart of Midlothan;’ Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle's Autobiography; Memoirs of Dunean 
Porbes of Cnlloden; Wilson’s Memorials of 
Edinburgh.] T. P. H. 

PORTEOUS, WILLIAM (1735-1812), 
Scottish divine, was the son of James Por¬ 
teous, minister of Monivaird, Perthshire, by 
his wife, Maijory Faichney. He was bom at 
Monivaird in 1735, and educated for the 
ministry. Receiving a license from the pres¬ 
bytery of Aucliterarder on 13 Sept. 1757, he 
was presented by Lady Mary Cunninghame 
to the parish of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, 


and the abolition of the city guard; hut, as j in November 1769, He was transferred on 
modified by the House of Commons, the 27 April 1770 to the ministry of the Wynd 
bill merely disqualified the provost from Church, Glasgow. A man of strong character 
bolding any other office throughout the em- and an able preacher, he filled this important 
pire, and levied a fine of 2,0001. on the post with success. His congregationincreased 
city for the widow of Porteous. Another so rapidly that he had to abandon the parish 
act was also passed denouncingthe murderers | church, which had been rebuilt in 1704, for 


of Porteous, offering rewards for their cap¬ 
ture, and threatening punishment to all 


the new St. George’s Church in 1807. Por¬ 
teous took a leading part for many years in 


who aided or harboured them. It was the proceedings of the Glasgow' presbytery, 
further decreed that this proclamation should and of the cnurch in the west generally, 
be read from every pulpit in Scotland on the Strongly orthodox in his views, he resisted 
first Sunday of each month for a year. Ac- the smallest innovations. He defended his 
cording to Dr. Alexander Carlyle, one half position with his pen, and did not Bpare his 
of the clergy declined to read the proclamo- adversaries. He resolutely opposed the intro- 
tion ( Autobiography , p. 41); but the idea of duotion of OTgans in 1807-8 (cf. The Organ 
inflicting a fine on them for the neglect was Question: Statements by Dr. Ritchie and Dr. 
dropped. Porteous is described as having Porteous, for and against the use of the Organ 
been ‘ of the middle size, broad-shouldered, in Public Worship, in the Proceedings of the 
strong-limbed, short-necked, his face a little Presbytery of Glasgow, 1807-8, with an 
pitted with the small-pox, and round; his introductory notice by Robert S. Candlish, 
looks mild and gentle, his face having Edinburgh, 1868). His attack on the asso- 
nothing of the fierce and brutal; hia eyes date synod, in his ‘New Light examined,’ 
languid, not quick and sprightly, and his provoked the withering sarcasm of James 
complexion upon the brown’ (Life and Peddie’s ‘ Defence.’ In the general assembly 
Death cf Captain Porteous, p. 7). he took no prominent position. InNovem- 

The plot of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of her 1784 he was granted the degree of D.D. 
Midlothian ’ turns upon the incidents of the by Princetown College, New Jersey. He died 
Porteous riot, and many interesting particu- on 12 Jan. 1812. 

lars were collected by Scott in his notes to He married first, 26 June 1760, Grizel 
that novel. Lindsay (d. 1774), by whom he had two 
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sons, James and George, and a daughter 
Elizabeth, afterwards wife of Robert Speare, 
merchant, of Glasgow. On 8 Aug. 1785 
Porteous married Sfarion, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Moore of Stirling. She died, 
without is=ue, on 4 March 1817. 

[H«wScott’sFa*'tiEcJesi* Scoticanas; deland’s 
Annals of Glasgow, 1817; Storys Church of 
Scotland Past and Present; Candlish's Preface 
to The Organ Question, &c.j E. G. H. 

PORTER. ANNA MARIA (1780-1832), 
novelist, horn at Durham in 1780 after her 
fathers death, was the younger sister of 
Jane Porter [q r.l, and oi Sir Robert Ker 
Porter [q. v.], m whose memoir an account of 
the family is given. Educated at Edinburgh 
with her’sister Jane, she not only shared the 
latter's studious ta«tes, hut was attracted by 
music and art She resolved, like Jane, to 
devote herself to literature, and at thirteen 
years of age began a senes of 'Artless Tales,’ 
which Was completed in two anonymous vo¬ 
lumes in 1795. Other tales, entitled ‘ Walsh 
Colville’ and ‘Octavia' (3 rols.), appeared 
anonymously in 1797 and 1798 respectively. 
After settling with her family in London 
before 1808, she attempted diamatic com¬ 
position, and in May 1803 the ‘Fair Fugi¬ 
tives,’ a musical entertainment, was acted at 
Covent Garden, with mu=ic by Dr. Busby. 
It met with no success, and was not printed 
(IUkee, Biogr. Bramatiea, ii.211; Gjuvest, 
Hilt, of the Stage, vn. 585). 

In 1807, when she was living with her 
mother and sister in a cottage at Esher, Surrey, 
ehepubliahed her chief work, and the first to 
whichsheputhername, 1 The Hungarian Bro¬ 
thers. 1 It is a novel m three volumes, dealing 
with the French revolutionary war. She 
feared that her heroes might be viewed as 
women masquerading as men (cf, Add.it. MS. 
18204, f. 150), and subsequently excused the 
admiration of ‘ martial glory,’ of which the 
book is full, on the score of her youth (pref. 
1831). But the vivacity and enthusiasm oi 
the writer atone for most of the book’s de¬ 
fects. It was popular at home and abroad. 
General Moreau placed it in his travelling 
library, and in 1818 it was translated into 
French. Later English editions are dated 
1803,1831,1847,1856, and 1872. 

In 1S09 appeared 1 Don Sebastian, or the 
House of Braganza/ a novel in four volumes. 
A second edition, in three volumes, soon fol¬ 
lowed, and the latest edition came out in 
1835. It lacks the verve of its predecessor. 
Among others of her novels, * The Knight of 
St. John,’ a romance in three volumes, pub¬ 
lished in 1817, was the last hook read aloud 
Lyluiuee Leopold to Princess Charlotte the 


day before her death [see Chaemite Atr- 
ursTil 

In May 1832 the sisters, who had removed 
from Esher to London on their mother’s 
death in 1831, visited their brother, Dr. 
William Ogilvie Porter, at Bristol. Anna 
was seized with typhus fever there, and died 
on 21 Sept, 1832, at the house of Mrs. Colo¬ 
nel Booth, Montpellier, near Bristol. She 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
Church in that city. 

Jana Porter said of Anna that ‘ the quick¬ 
ness of her perceptions gave her almost an 
intuitive knowledge of everything she wished 
to learn.’ S. C. Hall described herns ablonde, 
handsome and gay, and dubbed her 1 L’Al¬ 
legro,’ in contrast to Jane, a brunette, whom 
he named ‘II Penseroso ’ (Retrospect of a 
Long Life, ii. 148-5). 

Her portrait was engraved by Woolnoth 
from a drawing by narlowe, and is repro¬ 
duced in Jerdan’s ‘National Portrait Gallery/ 
vol. v. Her brother Bobert, when design¬ 
ing an altar-piece which he presented ta 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a study 
of her for nope. 

Anna Maria Porter wrote, besides the 
works noticed: 1. ‘Tales of Pitv.’ 2. ‘The 
Lake of Killamey/ S vols. 1804; tke last 
edition, 1856, was entitled ‘Bose de Bla- 
qui&re.’ 8. ‘ A Soldier’s Friendship.’ 4. ‘ A 
Soldier’s Love,’ 2 vols. 1805. 6. 'Ballads 
and Romances and Other Foems,’ 1811. 
0. ‘ The Recluse of Norway/ 4 vols. 1814; 
last edit. 1852. 7. ‘The Fast of St.Magda- 
len/3 vols. 1818,1819, 1822. 8. ‘The Vil¬ 
lage of Mariendorpt/4 vols. 1821. 0. ‘ Roche 
Blanche, or the Hunter of the Pyrenees/ 
S vols, 1822. 10. ‘Honor O'Hara/8 vols, 
1626. 11. ‘ Coming Out/ 2 vols. 1828. 

12. ‘ The Barony/ 3 vols. 1830. She con¬ 
tributed in 1826 three stories, ‘ Glenowan/ 
‘Lord Howth/ and ‘Jeanie Holliday/ to 
‘ Tales round a Winter’s Hearth/ and in 1828 
a poem to S. 0. Hall’s ‘Amidet.’ Nearly 
all her books were translated into French, 
and some were published in America. 

[Elwood’e Literary Ladies of England, ii. 276- 
803 ; Jerdan’s National Portrait Gallery, vol. v, j 
Allibone's Diet, of English Lit. ii. 1780.] 

E. L, 

PORTER* Sib CHARLES (d. 1696), 
Irish lord chancellor, was a son of Edmund 
Porter, prebendary of Norwich. According 
to Roger North, who professed to speak en¬ 
tirely from his own knowledge or ‘from 
Porter’s own mouth in very serious conver¬ 
sation/ he was engaged in the London riots 
in April 1648, being then an apprentice in 
the city. He escaped on board a Yarmouth 
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boat to Holland, where he trailed a pike as a 
common soldier, and was in several actions, 
He kept an eating-house j hut his cavalier 
customers generally forgot to pay, and he 
made his wav back to England. ' Being a 
genteel youth, he was taken in among the 
chancery clerks.’ He was admitted at the 
Middle Temple on 25 Oct. 1656, and called 
to the bar inl6G0. Porter was immoderately 
addicted both to wine and women, but was 
nevertheless industrious, quick, and well ac¬ 
quainted with all the forms of the court, and 
his ‘ speech was prompt and articulate.’ He 
began with drawing pleas, then practised at 
the bar, and soon had a great deal of business. 
Lord-keeper Guilford took notice of him: hut 
his good fortune had a hard struggle with his 
dissipated habits, and he was always in debt. 

On 7 and 30 March 1668-9 Pepys had 
interviews with Porter, who was acting as 
counsel for certain creditors of the navy. 
The ‘ State Trials ’ give full details as to his 
part in the violent contentions between the 
two bouses in Shirley v.Fagg and other case3. 
In 1675 be was junior counsel with Peck, 
Pemberton, and Sir John Churchill [q. v.J 
for Sir Nicholas Crispe against Mr, Dal- 
mahoy, M.P., when the case was argued at 
the bar of the lords. The House of Commons 
resented Dalmahoy’s trial by the lords as ft 
breach of their privileges, and ordered all the 
parties into the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, while the House of Lords granted them 
a protection against all arrest. Porter was 
seized in the middle of an argument. lie 
managed to read out the lords' protection 
audibly, but was nevertheless lodged, in the 
Tower on 4 June; the imprisonment was put 
an end to by a prorogation five days later. 
So far aa Porter was concerned, the chief 
result of the dispute was to bring him into 
prominent notice, and he was knighted soon 
afterwards. 

Porter spent money as fast ns lie made it; 
and at the accession of James II he was 
known to he a needy man. ‘ His character,’ 
says North, * for fidelity, loyalty, and face¬ 
tious conversation wero without exception. 
He had the good fortune to be loved by 
everybody.’ It was hoped that he would 
prove a useful tool j and he was appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland on 22 March 1686, 
displacing the primate Michael Boyle [q. v.J 
The lord-lieutenant Clarendon did nbt like 
the change. He warned Porter that he would 
make no fortune inlreland; for the salary was 
only 1,000/, a year, and it turned out that 
other sources of income scarcely yielded 4001. 
Porter took the oaths on 16 April, dined with 
the lord lieutenant, and was careful to show 
himself in friendly companionship with his 


aged predecessor, ne told every one he mpt 
that the king had resolved not to have the 
acts of settlement shaken, and that he knew 
nothing of any intention to remodel the judi¬ 
cial bench; but Clarendon was letter in¬ 
formed. The first patent sealed by Porter 
was one for Colonel William Legge, Lord 
Dartmouth’s brother, as governor of Kinsale, 

In May 1686 Porter's salary was increased 
to 1,5001., and that was the last mark of 
favour he received from James II. He ad¬ 
vocated a commission of grace to confirm de¬ 
fective titles, and the raising of a revenue m 
this way while adding to the general security. 
Tyrconnel’s pohey was entirely different; he 
accused Porter of taking bribes from the 
wliigs, and Justin MacOarthy [q. v,] fixed 
the sum at 10,0001. The charge. Clarendon 
wrote on 1 May, was as true as if he had 
been said to have taken the money from the 
Grand Turk. The straggle went on for thB 
rest of the year, Porter, Chief-justice Heat¬ 
ing, and Sir John Temple, the solicitor- 
general, contending for modeinte courses, 
while Tyrconnel, Nugent, and Sir Richard 
Nagle [q.v.l combined to secure the supremacy 
of the king’s religion. On 4 Jan. 1686-7 Cla¬ 
rendon dined u ith Porter, and within a week 
they both received their letters of recall. 
Porter was generally regretted in Ireland, and 
on reaching London he sought an interview 
with James, which was very unwillingly 
ranted. He asked what he had done to 
eserve removal, and the king said it was 
his own fault. Further audience was re¬ 
fused, and no information was ever given of 
tho reasons for his dismissal. Porter re¬ 
turned to his practice at the English bar, 
and on 18 Jan. 16S8-9 Clarendon notes that 
he was 1 at the Temple with Mr. Roger North 
and Sir Charles Porter, who are the only 
two honest lawyers I have met with.’ 

Porter was known as an active adherent 
of William as early as December 1088 (3iat. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. vii.) lie re¬ 
turned to Ireland in December 1690, and 
was sworn in lord chancellor and lord justioe, 
with Coningsby as a colleague in the latter 
office In October 1691 he signed the articles 
of Limerick in the court there, and these 
were enrolled in chancery on 24 Feb. 1691-2. 
Like "William, he Was in favour of keeping 
faith with the Irish. In 1092 Porter attended 
Sidney, the lord lieutenant, when he went to 
opon parliament. At the beginning of the 
session, on 10 Oct., he made a short speech 
in answer to that of Sir Richard Levinge 
[q. v.], the speaker. On 8 Nov. Porter spoke 
again, at Sidney's request, against the claim 
of the Irish House of Commons to originate 
money-bills, contrary to Poynings’s act and 
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to the practice of two centuries, On. Sidney’s 
departure, in July 1693, Porter again became 
a lord justice, but for less than a month. 
Having been dismissed by James because he 
was a protestant, he was now threatened with 
vengeance because he was not protestant 
enough. Articles of impeachment were ex¬ 
hibited against him in the English House of 
Commons by Richard Coote, earl of Bella- 
mont [q. v.], himself an Irish protestant; but 
the matter soon dropped. Lord Capel also 
urged the king to remove Porter; but "Wil¬ 
liam refused, and Porter continued to lead the 
more tolerant party. 

On 30 Sept. 1696 Colonel Ponsonby pre¬ 
sented articles to the Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, in which Porter was accused of favour¬ 
ing papists and refusing to discharge magi¬ 
strates 'who have imbrued their hands in 
protestant blood,’ of corruption in his office, 
and of various irregularities. On 26 Oct. 
Porter was heard in person, a chair being 
»et for him within the bar of the House of 
Commons. The speech is unfortun ately lost; 
but the house voted his explanation satisfac¬ 
tory by 121 to 77. That night he overtook the 
carriage of his enemy, Speaker Rochfort [see 
Rocheokt, Robert], m a narrow lane. 
Porter’s coachman tried to pass the other; 
hut Rochfort lost his temper, produced the 
mace, and declared that he would not be 
driven. Porter complained to the lords that 
his servant had been assaulted and himself 
insulted, and a communication was made to 
the other house. The commons declared that 
the whole thing wn3 pure accident, and the 
matter dropped. There were no street lamps 
in Dublin until after the act 9 Will. Ill, 
cap. 17, was passed. 

Capel died in May 1696, and Porter was 
electedlordjustiee by thecouncil immediately 
afterwards. Lord Dartmouth arrived in Dub¬ 
lin the night after Capel died, and found the 
whole town ‘ mad with joy ’(note to Burnet, 
ii. 159). Porter remained a lord justice until 
his sudden death, from apoplexy, at his 
own house in Chancery Lane, Dublin, on 
8 Dec. 1092. He died insolvent, or very 
aearlv so. 

Whigs and tories formed different esti¬ 
mates of Porter. Lord Somers, on the part 
of the whigs (fi.), wrote to Shrewsbury after 
Porter’s death that it was 'a great good for¬ 
tune ta the king’s affairs in Ireland to be rid 
of a man who had formed so troublesome a 
party inthat kingdom.’ Dartmouth thought 
him a wise man, not actuated, as Burnet said, 
bv ‘a tory humour,’ but bent upon uniting 
all protestants without distinction of party, 
And his friend Roger North says 'he had 
that magnanimity and command of himself 


that no surprise or affliction, by arrest or 
otherwise, could be discerned either in his 
countenance or society, which is very ex¬ 
emplary ; and in cases of the persecuting 
kind, as injustices and the malice of powers, 
heroical in perfection.’ 

[Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesise Anglican®; Claren¬ 
don and Rochester Correspondence, ed. Singer; 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. vi.; Roger North's 
Life of Guilford; Pepys’s Diary, ed. Mynore 
Bright; Bnrnet’s Hist, of his Own Time, ed. 
1823; Liber Munernm Publioorum Hibernia, 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities; O’Flanagan’a Lives 
of the Irish Chancellors; Oliver Burke's Hist, 
of the Irish Chancellors; Froude’s English in 
Ireland, vol. i.; Macaulay’s Hist, of England.] 

R. B-x. 

PORTER, ENDYMION (1687-1649), 
royalist, descended from William Porter, ser¬ 
geant-at-arms to Henry VH, was the son of 
Edmund Porter of Aston-suh-Edge, Glouces¬ 
tershire, by his cousin Angela, daughter of 
Giles Porter of Mickletonin the same county. 
Giles Porter married Juana de Figueroa y 
Mont Salve, said to have been a rolative of 
the Count of Fevia, who was Spanish am¬ 
bassador in England at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On Lord Nottingham's 
mission to Spain in 1005, Giles Porter was 
employed ns interpreter (Bobkh, Commoners , 
iii. 677; Winwood, Memorials, ii. 76). En- 
dymion Porter was brought up in Spain, and 
was sometime n page in the household of 
Olivares (Wixson, Life of James I, p. 226; 
Clarendon, Rebellion, iv. 28). On his re¬ 
turn to England he entered the service of 
Edward Yilliers, and passed thence into that 
of his brother, then Marquis of Buckingham. 
Through Buckingham’s influence he obtained 
thepost of groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Charles, which he continued to hold after the 
accession of Charles to the throne (Gardiner, 
Hist. of England, iv. 870). On 20 Nov. 1619 
the manor of Aston-sub-Edge was conveyed 
to Porter by his cousin Richard Catesby (note 
communicated by Mr. S. G. Hamilton). 
About the seme time, or in 1620, he married 
Olivia, daughter of John Boteler (afterwards 
Lord Boteler of Bramfield) and of Elizabeth 
Villters, sister of Buckingham. 

Porter's knowledge of Spain and of the 
Spanish language opened his way to diplo¬ 
matic employments. Buckingham used him 
to conduct his Spanish correspondence, and 
in October 1622 he was sent to Spain to 
carry the demand for Spanish aid in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, and to prepare 
the way for the intended journey of Prince 
Charles. In December he returned with the 
amended marriage articles, and with a secret 
message accepting the intended visit from 
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the prince (Gardixer, Hist, of England, iv. 
S70, 374, 833, 898). Porter accompanied 
Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain in 
1623, and sometimes acted as their inter¬ 
preter. His letters to his wife contain an 
interesting account of their reception (Fox- 
elakque, Lives of the Lords Strangford , p. 
29; Ricuols, Progresses of James I, iv. 808, 
818,912). In 1G26, when the Earl of Bristol 
attacked Buckingham’s conduct of the mar¬ 
riage negotiations, he involved Porter in his 
charges (Gabdixeb, vi. 96 ; Hardtoicke State 
Papers, 601). Porter was again sent to 
Spain in 1628 to propose negotiations for peace 
between that country and. England ( ib. vi. 
383,873; Report on the MSS. of Mr. Skrine, 
pp. 166-66; FoxdlaxquEj p. 61). In 1684 
he was employed on a mission to the Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand of Spain, then governor 
of the Low Countries, which ended in nothing 
but a dispute about questions of etiquette (ib. 
p. 69; Cal. State Papers, 16S4r-5, p. 461). 
Charles also commissioned him in October 
1639 to warn Cardenas of the danger of the 
Spanish fleet at Dover nnd the king’s in¬ 
ability to protect it from the Dutch (Gardi- 
xer, ix. 66 ; Foxulaxwe, p. 67). 

Porter's rewards more than kept pace with 
his services. In May 1626 he was given a 
pension of 500/. a year as groom of the bed¬ 
chamber, which was converted three years 
later into an annuity of the same amount 
for himself and his wife. On 9 July 1628 
he was granted the office of collector of the 
fines in the Star-chamber, estimated to be 
worth 760/. a year (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1625-0 p. 23,1628-9 pp. 199, 219). In ad¬ 
dition to this, he purchased the post of sur¬ 
veyor of the petty customs in the port of 
London, and had an interest in the soap 
monopoly. He also frequently obtained 
smaller pecuniary favours, such as leases of 
land at low rentals, shares in debts due to 
tbe king, and he was liberally paid for his 
diplomatic missions (ib. 1636, p. 60 j Fox- 
11 laxqate, p. 66). He was granted one tho u- 
sand acres of land in Lincolnshire which he 
undertook to drain (1032), but the specula¬ 
tion was not very successful. More profit¬ 
able, probably, were his trading speculations. 
He was one of the association of East Indian 
traders, founded by Sir 'William Courten, 
which so seriously diminished the profits of 
the old East India Company, and he had 
shares in other maritime ventures (Bruce, 
Annals of the East India Company, vol. i.; 
Strafford Letters, ii. 87; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1035, p. 90). The wealth thus ac¬ 
quired was liberally spent. 

Porter’s memory owes its celebrity chiefly 
to his taste for literature and art. He wrote 


verses himself, and was the friend and patron 
of poets. Some lines, prefixed to Davenant'B 
‘ Madagascar,’ and an elegy on Dr. Donne’s 
death, afford specimens of his poetic skill 
which scarcely justify llandolph’s unstinted 
praise (‘A Pureneticon to the truly noble 
gentleman Master Endymion Porter/ Works, 
ed. Hazlitt, p. 030). Deleter dedicated his 
‘ Dream ’ to Porter, Gervase Warmstrey his 
‘England's Wound and Cure’ (1628), and 
May his ‘ Antigone ’ (1631); Edmund Bolton 
addressed to him his ‘Historical Parallel’ 
(1027), and he wa3 one of the eighty-four 
‘Essentials’ in Bolton’s intended ‘Academy 
Loyal.' Porter's influence with Charles X 
saved Davenant's play of ‘ The Wits ’ from 
the excessive evpuigarions of the master of 
the revels. ‘Your goodness,' said Davenant’s 
dedication, ‘ first preserved life in the author, 
then rescued his work from a cruel faction’ 
(Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, i. 484; 
D AVER AX r, Works, ed. 1673, ii. 106). Dave- 
nant, who addresses Porter as ‘ lord of my 
muse and heart/ and frequently refers to gifts 
of wine received from him, was poet inordi¬ 
nary to the Porter family. Among his works 
there are poems to Olivia Porter, to her son 
George, copies of verse on Endymion’a ill¬ 
nesses, an 1 address to all poets ’ upon his re¬ 
covery, and dialogues in verse between Olivia 
and Endymion and Endymion and Arrigo. 
Herrick also was among Porter's friends, and 
appeals to him not to leave the delights of 
the country for the ambition and state of the 
court (‘ The Country Life: an Eclogue or 
Pastoral between Endymion Porter and Ly- 
cidas/ Herrick, Poems , ed. Hazlitt, i. 196, 
246). Elsewhere lie declares that poets will 
never be wanting so long as there are patrons 
like Porter, 

who dost give 

Not only subject-matter for our wit, 

But also oil of maintenance to it. 

(ib. p. 40). Porter’s generosity also extended 
to Robert Dover [q.vj, whose Olympic games 
upon the Cotswold Hills he encouraged by 
‘ giving him some of the king's old clothes, 
with a hat and feather and ruff, purposely to 
grace him, and consequently the solemnity ’ 
(Wood, Athena Oxon. iv. 222). 

Porter had olso a taste for art; he bought 
pictures himself, and was one of the agents 
employed by Charles I in forming his great 
collection. lie procured for Daniel Mytens 
[q. v.l the office of ‘ one of his Majesty’s pic¬ 
ture-drawers in ordinary’ (Wat.polb, Anec¬ 
dotes of Painting in England, ed, Wornum, 
1849, i. 216,274), Much of the correspon¬ 
dence with the foreign agents who bought 
pictures and statues for the king in Italy and 
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the Levant passed through, his hands, and he being informed by her husband, conveys 
was on friendly terms with Rubens, Gen- secrets to the legate. In all his actions ha 
tdeschi, and other painters employed by the is nothing inferior to Toby Matthew; it 

king. He also helped to procure the Earl of cannot be uttered how diligently ho watcheth 
Arundel pictures from Spain (SAiJtSBtrnr, on the business. His sons are secretly in- 
Original Papers relating to Rubens, 1859, pp. structed in the popish religion; openly they 
146, 208, 298, 824, 853). profess the reformed. The eldest is now to 

Duiing the two Scottish wars Porter was receive his father’s offleo under the king 
in constant attendance on the king. In the which shall be. A cardinal’s hat is pro- 
Lon" parliament ho represented Droitwicli, vided for the other if the design succeed 
and was one of the fifty-nine members who well’ (Pbtnse, Rome's Master-Piece, 1644, 
voted against Stratford's attainder, and were p. 23). Wild though these accusations were, 
posted up as ‘ Straffordians 1 and 1 traitors ’ they gained some credence. AVhat helped 
(KreuMoETir, iv. 248). In August 1041 to make them believed was that Porter was 
he accompanied the king on hi3 visit to undoubtedly implicated in the army plot, 
Scotland. AVhat he witnessed there filled and was suspected of a share in instigating 
him with the gloomiest anticipations, and the Irish lebellion. On 1 Oct. 1641 the 
he told Nicholas that he feared this island great seal of Scotland had been in his cus- 
would before long be a theatre of dUtrac- tody, and it was asserted that he had used 
tions (Xichulns Papers, i, 40, 45). AVhen it to seal the commission produced by Sir 
Charles left Whitehall, Porter still followed Phelim O’Neill [q. v.] ( The Mystery of Ini- 
hn master. * Whither we go and what we gieity yet Working, 1043, p. 87; Rome's 
are to do I know not, for I am none of the Master-Piece, p. 33; Beodie, Hist, of the 
council: my duty and loyalty have taught British Umpire, li. 378). The charge was 
me to follow my" king, and, by the grace of probably untrue, but it is noteworthy that 
God, nothing shall divert me from it’ (Fox- Porter subsequently assisted Glamorgan in 
BLiHaxrE, p. 75). On 15 Feb. 1642, how- the illegitimate affixing of the great seal to 
ever, the House of Commons voted him‘one his commission totreatwith the Irish (1 April 
that is conceived to give dangerous counsel,’ 1644). He was not a man to stick at legal 
and on 4 Oct. following included him among formalities in anything which would serve 
the elev en great delinquents who were to be his master (English Historical Review, ii. 631, 
excepted from paidon. In the subsequent 692). 

treaties of peace he was consistently named In the list of the king’s army in 1642, 
among the exceptions, and on 10 March 1643 Porter appears os colonel of a regiment of 
he was disabled from sitting in parliament foot, but his command was purely nominal, 
( Commons’ Journals, ii. 433, 997 ; Report on and when he made his composition with the 
the Duke of Portlands MSS. i. 98). The parliament he could assert that he hod never 
reasons for this animosity against a man who borne arms against it (Peacock, Army Lists , 
was not a minister of state or a public offi- p. 14). Porter followed the king to Oxford 
cial were partly the great confidence which and sat in the anti-parliament summoned 
Charles reposed in Porter, and partly the there in December 1643 (Old Parliamentary 
supposition that he was one of the chief in- History, xiii, 75). He left England about 
struments in the‘popish plot’ against the thecloso of 1645, stayed some time in France, 
liberties and religion of England. He had and then proceeded to Brussels. ‘ I am in 
been the favourite and the agent of Bucking- so much necessity,’ he wrote to Nicholas in 
ham. HU wife Olivia was a declared catho- January 1647, ‘ that were it not for an Irish 
lie, and baa been described os 1 the soul of barber, that was once my servant, I might 
the proselytising movement ’ in the queen's have starved for want of bread. He 
court. She had converted her father, Lord hath lent me some monies, which will last 
Boteler, and attempted to convert her kins- me a fortnight longer, and then I shall be as 
woman, the Marchioness of Hamilton (Gae- much subject to misery as I was before, 
dxxer, viii. 208). A denunciation of the [ Here, in our court, no man looks on me, an d 
supposed plotters, sent to Laud by Sir AVil- the Queen thinks I lost my estate rather for 
liam Boswell, the English ambassador in the want of wit than for my loyalty to my 
Netherlands, made the following assertions: master; but, God be thanked, I know my 
* Master Porter of tbe King's Bedchamber, own heart and am satisfied in my own con- 
most addicted to the PopUh religion, is a science, and were it to do again I would as 
bitter enemy of the King . He reveals all freely sacrifice all without hopes of reward 
his greatest secrets to the Pope’s legate; as I We done this ’ (Nicholas Papers, i. 70). 
although he very rarely meets with him, yet In the Netherlands, thanks doubtless to his 
his wife meets hna so much the oftener, who, Spanish friends, Porter found it easier lo 
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live, and his letters from Brussels are more 
cheerful (Fomblamque, p. 80; Fairfax Cor¬ 
respondence, iii, 80). On 28 Nov. 1648 he 
was given leave to come over to England to 
compound for his estate, and did so in the 
following spring. His fine was fixed, on 
21 June 1649, at 222110s., the smallness ot 
the sum being probably due to the fact that 
his landed property was encumbered, whde 
all his movables had long since been con¬ 
fiscated {Cal. of Committee for Compounding, 
p.1804; cf. Ditore, Catalogue of Compounders, 
p. 87, ed. 1733). He died a few weeks later, 
and was buried at St. Martin's-in-the-Fields 
on 20 Aug. 1649. 

In his will, dated 26 March 1639, Porter 
inserted a tribute to the patron to whom 
he owed his rise to fortune. ' I charge all 
my sons, upon my blessing, that they, leaving 
the like charges to their posterity, do all of 
them observe and respect the children and 
family of my Lord Duke of Buckingham, 
deceased, to whom I owe all the happiness I 
had in the world ’ (Fount ahotb, y. 82; Notes 
and Quei ie», 3rd ser. he. 353). 

Olivia Porter survived her husband foun- 
teen years; she died in 1668, and was buried 
at St. Martin’s-iu-the-Fields on 13 Dec. 

Porter's eldest sou, George (1G22P-1688), 
and his fourth son, Thomas, are separately 
noticed. His second son, Charles (6. 1623), 
was killed at the battle of Newburn in 1640 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 281 ; Rush- 
wohth, iii. 1288). Philip, the third (6. 1028), 
was imprisoned in 1654 for complicity in a 
plot against the Protector {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1654, p. 274). Otherwise he is only 
heard of as a swashbuckler of the worst 
type {Middlesev Records, iii. 210). 

James Porter, the fifth son (4. 1688), en¬ 
tered the army after the Restoration, and wiib 
probably the captain of that name who held 
commissions in Lord Falkland’s regiment in 
1661, and in the Duke of Buckingham's in 
1672. He was also captain of a volunteer 
troop of horse, raised at the time of Mon¬ 
mouth's rebellion, and was then described as 
Colonel Porter (Charles Dalton, Army 
Lists, i. 20,120, ii. 16). During the reign 
of Charles II he wus occasionally employed 
on complimentary missions to France and 
the Netherlands (Saville Con espondence, p. 
116) Secret-semice Money of Charles II ami 
James II, p, 130). On 8 March 1686-7 he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain of the house¬ 
hold to James H, having previously held the 
post of groom of the bedchamber (Lttttbbll, 
Diary, i,896; Saville Correspondence, p, 167). 
He has been identified with the Porter who 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
regiment of Colonel Henry Fitz James in the 


Irish army of James II (James D' Alton, 
King James’s Irkh Army List, ii. 85). In 
February 1689 James sent Poiter as envoy to 
Innocent XI (Macphebsom, Original Papers, 
i. 802 ). On his return he continued to occupy 
the post of chamberlain in the court at St. 
Germains, and furnished materials for a fune¬ 
ral panegyric on his master (‘A Funeral 
Oration on the late King James, composed 
from Memoirs furnished by Mr. Porter, his 
Great Chamberlain; dedicated to the French 
King,’ translated into Engl.sh, 1702). 

A picture, representing Endymion Porter 
and liis family, by Vandyck, wus in the pos¬ 
session of Lord Slrangford. Two other por¬ 
traits of Porter, by the same artist, are in 
the possession of the Earl of Hardwicke and 
the Earl of Mexborough. The latter was 
No. 31 in the Vandyck exhibition of 1886. 
Another is in Mr. Fenwick’s collection at 
Middlehill. There is in the National Gallery 
a likeness of Porter, by Dobson, which was 
engraved by Faithorne (Fasan, Catalogue 
of Faithorne’s Works, 1888, p. 64). Another 
portrait by Dobson is in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. A medal, repieaenting Porter, 
was executed by Warm in 1035, the inscrip¬ 
tion on which states that he was then ‘ set. 
48/ 

[The best life of Porter is that contained in 
E. B. do Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strang- 
ford, 1877. A pedigree of the Porter family is 
given by Waters in The Chesters of Chichele, i. 
144-0. The Domestic State Papers contain a 
large number of letters from Porter to his wife, 
many of which ore printed in full by Fonblanque; 
notes and copies of other letters kindly supplied 
by Mrs. R. B. Townsbend.] 6. H. F. 

PORTER, FRANCIS (d. 1702), Irish 
Franoiscan, a native of co. Meath, joined the 
Franciscans, and passed most of uis life at 
Rome. He became professor and lecturer, 
and was ultimately president, of the Irish 
College of St. Isidore in that city. He de¬ 
scribed himself in 1693 as 1 divine and his¬ 
torian to his most Serene Majesty af Great 
Britain,' viz. James H. He died in Rome on 
7 April 1702. 

Porter was author of the following very 
rare Latin works: 1 ; ‘Securis Evangelica 
ad Hieresis radices posita, ad Congregationem 
Propaganda Fidei,’ Rome, 1674, ‘ editio se- 
cunda novis additionibus aucta et recog- 
nita; ’ dedicated to Roger Palmer, lord Oas- 
tlemaine, 2. ‘Palinodia religionis prtetens® 
Reformatte,’ &c., Rome, 1679; dedicated to 
Cardinal Cybo. 8. * Compendium Annalium 
Ecclesiasticorum Regni Hibernia, exhibens 
brevern illius descriptionem et succinctam 
Hiatoiiam,’ 1690, 4to;_ dedicated to Alex¬ 
ander VHI. It contains an epistle to the 
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author, by Francis Echinard, a jesuit, on 
errors in maps of Ireland. Porter lias 
drawn largely on Hasher and Ware. The 
last section of the Appendix contains con¬ 
temporary history down to the end of 1689, 
with an account of the siege of Derry 
(taken from letters written in May, July, 
and September 1659), and of the Jacobite 
parliament at Dublin, Porter concludes 
with an invective against Luther, as the au¬ 
thor of all the evils of Ireland. 4..‘ Systems 
Decretorum Dogmaticorum ._. in quo in- 
superrecensentur prcecipui cujuslibet Sseculi, 
errores, adver-i Impngnatores orthodox! j 
item Recursus et Appellationes hactenus ad 
sedem Apostolicam habit®, cum notis his- 
toricis et copiosis indicibus,’ Avignon, 1693, 
fol.i dedicated to Cardinal Spada. This 
work is very rare; was unknown to Ware, 
and was wrongly described by Harris in his 
edition of Ware’s Irish writers. 5. ‘ Opus- 
culum contra vulgares quasdam Prophetias 
de Electionum [sic] Summorum Pontificum, 
8. Milachire . .". hactenus falso attributes, 
Gallice primum editum, nunc novis supple¬ 
ments auetum et in Latinum idioma trans- 
latum : adjuncts celebrium Authorum [sib] 
reflectionibus et judiciis de Abbatis Joachimi 
Vaticiniis, ejusque Spiritu Prophetico,’ 
Rome, 1G9S, 8vo. 

[Ware’s Works concerning Ireland, ed. Walter 
Harris, 1761, ii. 262; Webb’s Compend. Irish 
Biography Brit. Mu*. Cat.; Porter's Works; 
Lowndes’s Bill. Manual; Hazlitt's Bibliographi¬ 
cal Collections, 3rd ser. p. 126.] G. Le G-. K. 

PORTER, GEORGE (1622 P-1688), 
royalist, was the eldest son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.] On 19 June 1641 Charles I 
recommended him to the Earl of Ormonde to 
he allowed to transport a regiment of a thou¬ 
sand of the disbanded soldiers of the Irish 
army for the service of Spain (Coxa,Hibernia j 
Anglicatia, iii. 71, App. p. 910). At the com- ' 
mencement of the civil war he appears to 
have served under Prince Rupert, and then 
became commissary-general of horse in the 
army of the Earl of Newcastle (Wakbuhton, 
Prince Rupert, i. 607; Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle, ed. 1886, p, 165). In March 1644 
Porter was engaged in fortifying Lincoln, and 
at the battle of Marston Moor, where he was 
wounded, he held the rank of major-general 
of Newcastle's foot (Hi'sf. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. p. 435 j Vicabs, God's Ark, p. 277). 
The parliament sent him to the Tower, but, 
after lengthy negotiations, allowed him to 
he exchanged (Commons' Journals, iii. 658, 
709, 711; Heport on the Duke of Portlands 
MSS. i. 192-6). On his release Porter be¬ 
came lieutenant-general and commander of 
the horse in the army of Lord Goring, in the 


west of England. Over Goring he exercised 
an influence which was very harmful to the 
king’s cause; he ‘ fed his wild humour and 
debauch, and turnedhis wantonness into riot.’ 
| At Ibninster on 9 July 1645 he sutfered 
Goring’s cavalry to be surprised und routed 
by Massey. Goring indignantly declared that 
he deserved * to be pistolled for his negli¬ 
gence or cowardice,’ and a few weeks later 
told Hyde that lie suspected Porter oi 
treachery as well as negligence, and was re¬ 
solved to be quit of him (Caste, OriginalLet- 
tera, i. 131; Bulstrode, Memoirs, pp. 185 f 
137,141). nis final verdict was that ‘his 
brother-in-law was the best company, hut 
the worst officer that ever served the king.’ 
Though Goring took no steps to deprive 
Porter of his command, the character of the 
latter was utterly discredited by a quarrel 
between him and Colonel Tuke, arising out 
of an intrigue about promotion (ib. pp, 137, 
141-7). In November 1G46 Porter obtained 
a pass from. Fairfax, abandoned the king’s 
cause, and went to London (Fonbe 
Liles of the Lords Strangford, p. 77). Ha 
made Ins peace by this treacherous desertion 
to the parliamentary cause, for the House of 
Commons at once remitted the fine of 1,0001. 
which the committee for compounding had 
imposed Upon him, and passed an ordinance 
for his pardon (Commons’ Journals, iv. 486, 
622 ; Calendar of the Committee for Com¬ 
pounding, p. 1097). 

Porter was extremely quarrelsome, al¬ 
though his courage was not above suspicion, 
and in 1646 and 1654 his intended duels 
were prevented by official intervention 
(Lords’ Journals, viii. 318, 338; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1654, p. 437). In 1069 he was 
engaged in the plots for the restoration of 
Charles II, but was not trusted by the 
royalists (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 580). 
Nevertheless, after the king’s return, he suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the office of gentleman 
of the privy chamber to the queen-consort 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1064-6, p. 390; 
Aey, Lift of Henrietta of Orleans, p. 216). 
He died in 1683. 

Porter married Diana, daughter of George 
Goring, first earl of Norwich, and widow of 
Thomas Covert of Slaugham, Sussex, by 
whom he had three sons and five daughters. 
His daughter Mary married Philip Smyth, 
fourth viscount Strangford. 

[See authorities for Porter, Exovunotr.] 

C. H. F. 

PORTER, GEORGE (fl. 1695), con¬ 
spirator, is described in all contemporary 
accounts as a Roman catholic, a man of 
pleasure, and a haunter of Jacobite taverns. 
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He may be identical with George, son of , 
Thomas Porter [q. v.] On 10 IJee. 1684 a 
true bill of manslaughter was biought in 
against him for causing the death of Sir 
James Halkett during a fracas at a theatre, 
but he escaped punishment (cf. Middlete.v 
County Hecords, iv. 263). In 1G8S he was a 
captain in Colonel Slingsby’s regiment of 
horse (Dalton, Army Lists, ti. 186), In May 
1692 he was mentioned in the proclamation 
as a dangerous Jacobite, but he soon, felt it 
safe to return to his old haunts, and in June 
1095 he was temporarily taken into custody 
for rioting in a Drury Lane tavern and 
drinking King James’s health. After the 
death of Queen Maty, Porter associated him¬ 
self more closely with Sir George Barclay, 
Robert Charnock, and other Jacobite con¬ 
spirators j and in December 1696 the inten¬ 
tion to secure the person of William III, 
alive or dead, was communicated to him by 
Charnock. Porter brought his servant Keyes, 
into the plot, and it was he who, with much 
ingenuity, organised the details of the plan, 
bv which William was to he surprised in 
his coach in a miry lane between Chiswick 
and Tumham Green, while his guard was 
straggling after the passage of Queensferry. 
It was arranged that Porter should he one 
of the three leaders of the attack upon the 
guards. On the eve of the intended assassi¬ 
nation, 21 Feb. 1096, the conspirators as¬ 
sembled in the lodging that Porter shared 
with Charnock in Norfolk Street, Strand. 
The plot having been revealed. Porter and 
Keyes were pursued by the hue and cry and 
raptured at Leatlierhead. Fortunately for 
Porter, Sir Thomas Prendergast [q. v.], the in¬ 
former, who was under great obligation to 
him, stipulated for his friend’s life. Porter 
basely turned king's evidence, and thus pro¬ 
cured his pardon and a grant from the 
exchequer (1 Aug. 1696). His testimony 
greatly facilitated the conviction of Char- 
nock, King, Friend, ParkynB, Rookwood, 
Cranbouroe, and Lowicke. More abominable 
was Porter's betrayal of his servant Keyes, 
whom he had inveigled into the plot. 

In November 1696 Sir John Fenwick was 
so alarmed at the amount of information 
possessed by Porter as to the ramifications 
of this and previous plots, that he made a 
strenuous effort to get him out of the coun¬ 
try. On condition that he forthwith trans¬ 
ported himself to France, he promised Porter 
three hundred guineas down, a handsome 
aunuity, and a free pardon from James. The 
negotiations were conducted through a bar¬ 
ber named Clancy. Porter reported the in¬ 
trigue to the authorities at Whitehall. On 
the day proposed for his departure to France 
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he met Clancy by arrangement at a tavern 
in Covent Garden. At a given signal Clancy 
was arrested, and subsequently cons icted and 
pilloried. Later in the month Porter gave 
evidence against Fenwick (Ltttb'ell, iv. 
140 sq.) He probably retired at the end of 
the year upon substantial earnings. In June 
1697 a woman was suborned to bring a scan¬ 
dalous charge against him. His successes 
doubtless excited the envy of the confra¬ 
ternity of professional scoundrels to which 
he belonged. 

[Lnttrell's Diary, vols. i. ii. iii. and iv. passim; 
Macaulay's Hist, of England, chap, xxi.; Boyer’s 
William III, pp. 448-68 ; Burnet’B Own Time, 
1766, iii. 232—6; Life of James II, ii. 548; 
Ranke’s Hist, of England, v. 125; Howell’s 
State Trials, xiil. See also arts. Barclat, Sir 
George; Charnock, Robert; Parkxits, Sir 
William.] T. S. 

PORTER, Sib GEORGE IIORNIDGE 
(1822-1895), surgeon,horn in Ivildare Street, 
Dublin, on 24 Nov. 1822, was the only son 
of William Henbi: Pouter (1790-1861), 
by his wife Jane (Hornidge) of Blessington, 
eo. Wicklow. The father, son of William 
Porter of Rathfarnham, co. Dublin, was pre¬ 
sident of the Irish College of Surgeons in 
1838, and professor of surgery in the College 
of Surgeons school of medicine in Dublin. 
He wus a very popular teacher in the times 
when the old system was in vogue by which 
apprenticeship to a well-known surgeon was 
one of the portals to the profession of sur¬ 
gery. He was also a good anatomist, and 
made occasional contributions to surgical 
literature, some of which were of distinct 
merit. An operation on the femoral artery 
called Porter’s, now, however, rarely prac¬ 
tised, owes its name to him. A brother, 
Frank Thorpe Porter, stipendiary magistrate 
at D uhlin and raconteur, wrote 1 Grand Juries 
in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1840, and a well-known 
book of anecdotes, ‘ The Recollections of an 
Irish Police Magistrate ' (2nd edit. 1875). 

George Hornidge Porter studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated M.D. 
at the College of Surgeons, Ireland. In 1844 
he became a fellow of the latter body, and in 
1849 was elected surgeon to the Meath Hos¬ 
pital, Dublin, to which institution his father 
was attached in the same capacity. He early 
attained the reputation of a bold and success¬ 
ful operator, He contributed to the medical 
papers, chiefly to the Dublin 1 Journal of 
Medical Science f ’ many records of surgical 
cases and operations. He was a man of popu¬ 
lar manner, and ambitious of social distinc¬ 
tion, and was for many years one of the best 
known men in his native city. He was pre¬ 
sident of the College of Surgeons of Ireland 
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during 1868-9, and for a long time a mem- 
ber of the council of that college, where he 
exercised great personal influence. In 18b9 
he was appointed surgeon-in-ordinary to the 
queen in Ireland. He was knighted ml88S, 
and received a baronetcy in 1889 in recog¬ 
nition of his distinguished professional posi¬ 
tion. The university of Dublin conferred 
upon him in 1873 the honorary degree of 
master of surgery, and in 1891 the post _ of 
regius professor of surgery. The university 
of Glasgow gave him in 1888 the honorary 
degree of LL.D. In his earlier years he fre¬ 
quently gave expert evidence in the coroner's 
court, and in 1882 he was one of those who 
were called upon to examine the bodies of 
Lord FrederickCavendishandThomas Henry 
Burke, who were murdered in the Phoenix 
Park. Sir George Porter was attached to 
many of the Dublin hospitals in an honorary 
or consulting capacity, and was an active 
member of numerous charitable and other 
boards. He acquired by purchase landed 
property in co. Wexford, and was proud of 
his position as a country gentleman, and 
especially of being high sheriff of the county, 
Ha died of heart-disease at his residence, 
Merrion Square, Dublin, on 15 June 1895. 

He mamed Julia, daughter of Isaac Bond 
of Flimby, Cumberland, by whom he had 
one son. 

[Cameron's Hist, of the College of Surgeons 
in Ireland; Ormsby's Hist, of the Heath Hos¬ 
pital ; obituary notices in British Medical Jour¬ 
nal and Lancet, Juna 1895.] 0. N. 

PORTER, GEORGE RICHARDSON 
(1792-1852),statistician, the sou of aLondon 
merchant, was bom in London in 1792. Fail¬ 
ing in business as a sugar-broker, he devoted 
himself to economics and statistics, and in 
1831 contributed an essay on life assurance 
■_ to Charles Knight’s * Companion to the Al- 
■ manac.’ When, in 1832, Knight declined 
f.ord Auckland's invitation to digest for the 
L-ha^rd of trade the information contained in 
bojeoa parliamentary reports aud papers, he 
the -mended Porter for the task, Porter 
reconf 1 ® 8 d scope for the exercise of his powers 
nowha^Hsticion, and in 1834 the statistical 
a stai r ^nt of the board of trade was per- 
departme, established under his supervision, 
®anently®“<t was appointed senior member of 
In 1840 it J|y department of the same board, 
the r£tilura},r^il Lord Clarendon obtained for 
®?d in 18 r “ al bsition of joint secretary of the 
nim the p precession to John MacGregor [q.v.] 
board in g |f ( han&unerationwas at first inadequate, 
^orter’srenf bi^iately received 1,0001. a year as 
but h a aj t ; n . Jf-htatistical department, 1,2001. as 
°hief of the ® u *. sn ^ev of the railway department, 
s Bnior memo 111 ^ joint secretary of the board of 
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trade. He was one of the promoters, in 183 i, 
of the Statistical Society, of which he be¬ 
came vice-preeident and treasurer in 1811- 
and he took an active intereat in the pro¬ 
ceedings of section F of the British Asso¬ 
ciation. He was also an honorary member 
of the Statistical Society of Ulster, corre¬ 
sponding member of the Institute of France, 
and fellow of the Royal Society, He died 
on 3 Sept. 1852 at Tunbridge Welle, and 
was buried there. The immediate cause of 
his death was a gnat’s sting on the knee, 
which caused mortification. There is an en¬ 
graved portrait of him in the rooms of the 
Statistical Society, Adelphi Terrace, Lon¬ 
don, W.O. 

Porter was a liberal in politics, a zealous 
free-trader, and an able official, nis best- 
known work, 1 The Progress of the Nation in 
its various Social and Economical Relations, 
from the beginningof the Nineteenth Century 
.to the present time’ (3 vols. London, 1836-43, 
or. 8vo; 1 vol. London, 1838,8vo; 1847,8vo; 
1851, 8vo), is an invaluable record of tho first 
half of the nineteenth century. It is remark¬ 
able for the accuracy and tho variety of its 
information, and for the skill with which the 
results of statistical inquiry are presented, 
Besides traots and papers on statistical sub¬ 
jects in Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,' the 
‘ Journal of the Statistical Society,’ and the 
‘Proceedings of the British Association,’ 
Porter published: 1. ‘ The Effect of Restric¬ 
tions on the Importation of Corn, considered 
with reference to Landowners, Farmers, and 
Labourers,’ London, 1839, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane...’ 
2nd edition, with an additional chapter on 
the manufacture of sugar from beetroot, Lon¬ 
don, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘The Tropical Agricul¬ 
turist : a Practical Treatiso on the Cultiva¬ 
tion and Management of various Productions 
suited to Tropical Climates.’ 4. ‘Popular 
Fallacies regarding General Interestsbeing 
a Translation of the "Sophismos Econo- 
miques”’ [of F. Bastiat], &o., 1840, I0mo: 
1849, 10mo. 5, ‘A Manual of Statistics 
(Section 15 of the ' Admiralty Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry,’edited by Sir John Frede¬ 
rick William Herschel, 1849, 12mo; 1851, 
8vo); another edition, revised by William 
Newmarch, 1869, 8vo, 

Pouter, Sarah (1791-1802), writer on 
education, wife of the above, was the daugh¬ 
ter of Abraham Ricardo, and sister of David 
Ri4ardo_[q. v,] She died on IS Sept. 1862 at 
West Hill, Wandsworth, aged 71. She pub¬ 
lished: 1. ‘ Conversations on Arithmetic, 1 
London, 1886, 12mo; new edition, with ths 
title 'Rational Arithmetic,’ Ssc,, London, 
1852,12mo, 2. ‘ On Infant Schools for ths 
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Upper and Middle Classes’ (Central Society 
of Education, second publication, 1838, 
12mo). 3. ‘ The Expediency and the Means 
of elevating the Profession of the Educator 
in public estimation,’ 1839, 12mo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852 ii. 427-9, 1862 li. 609; 
Annual Register, 1852, p. 805 ; Journal of the 
Statistical Society, 1853, pp. 97, 98; Athensum ; 
Waller's Imperial Dictionary, iii. 394 ; 11‘Gul- 
loch's Literature of Political Economy, pp. 80, 
220, 222.1 W. A. S. H. 

PORTER, HENRY (jl. 1599), dramatist, 
is frequently referred to in ETenslo we’s 1 D inry ’ 
between 16 Dec. 1596 and 26 May 1599. 
On 30 May1698 Henslowe paid 41. to Thomas 
Dow ton and Mr. Porter for the play called 
‘ Love Prevented.’ On 18 Aug. 1598 Hens¬ 
lowe bought the play called ‘ Hot Anger soon 
Cold,’ by Porter, Chettle, and Jonson. On 
22 Dec. 1598 he bought the second part of 
Porter’s 1 Two Angry Women of Abington.' 
On 28 Feb. 1599 Porter promised Henslowe 
all his compositions, whether written alone 
or in collaboration, for a loan of 40s., being 
earnest-money for his ‘Two Merry Women 
of Abington.' On 4 March 1599 Henslowe 
paid for 1 The Spencers ’ by Porter and Chet tie. 
Many small money advances followed. Fran¬ 
cis Meres, in his ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1598), 
mentions Porter as a leading dramatist. One 
of Weaver's epigrams (1598), addressed ‘ ad 
Henricum Porter,’ describes a man of mature 
age, but he is probably addressing another 
Ilenry Porter who graduated bachelor of 
music from Christ Church, Oxford, in July 
1600, and was father of Walter Porter [q. v!] 

Of the five plays mentioned above, the only 
one extant is ‘ The Pleasant Historie of the 
two Angrie Women of Abington. With the 
humorous mirth of Dick Goomes and Nicholas 
Proverbes, two Serving men. As it was 
lately playde by the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Nottingham, Lord High Admirall, 
his servants. By Henry Porter, Gent.,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1599,4to. A second edition, in quarto, 
was issued in the same year. The play 
has been edited by Alexander Dyce for the 
Percy Society in 1841, by William Carew 
Hazlitt, in vol. vii. of Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays ’ 
(4th edit. 1874), and by Mr. Havelock Ellis 
in 1 Nero and other Plays,’ Mermaid Series, 
1888. Charles Lamb gave extracts from it 
among Ms selections from tho ‘ Garrick Plays ’ 
(Bohn’s edit. 1854, p. 432), and judged it 
‘ no whit inferior to either the “ Comedy of 
Errors” or the “ Taming of the Shrew.”. . . 
Its night scenes are peculiarly sprightly and 
waketul, the versification unencumbered, and 
rich with compound epithets.’ 

[Hunter’s Ohorus Vatuxo, ii. 302 (Addit. MS. 
21488); Fleay’s Biographical Chron. of the Eng- 
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iis-h Drama, 1559-1642, ii. 162; Fleay’s Hist, of 
the Stage, p. 107 ; and editions of Dyce, Hazlitt, 
and Ellis quoted above.] R. B. 

PORTER, Sir JAMES (1710-1786), 
diplomatist, was born in Dublin in 1710. 
His father, whoso original name was La 
Roche, was captain of a troop of horse 
under James H. Ilis mother was the eldest 
daughter of Isaye d'Aubus or Daubuz, a 
French protestant refugee, and sister of tho 
l!ev. Charles Daubuz, vicar of Brotherton 
in the West Piiding of Yorkshire. She died 
on 7 Jan. 1753. On the failure of James II’s 
campaign in L'eland La Roche assumed the 
name of Porter. After a slight education 
young Porter was placed in a house of busi¬ 
ness in the city of London. During his leisure 
hours he ‘assiduously studied mathematics, 
and to a moderate knowledge of Latin added 
a perfect acquaintance with the French and. 
Italian languages ’ ( Memoir, p. 4). He also 

S I a debating society, called the ‘ Robin 
,’ where he distinguished himself as a 
speaker. Tbroughhis friend Richard Adams, 
who afterwards became recorder of the city 
of London and a baron of the exchequer, 
Porter was introduced to Lord Carteret, by 
whom he was employed on several con¬ 
fidential missions in matters connected with 
continental commerce. While in Germany 
in 1730 Porter paid a visit to Count Zinzen- 
dorff’s Moravian settlement near Leipzig, of 
which he has left an interesting account 
( Turkey, its History and Proyress, vol. i. App, 
pp. 365-71). In 1741 he was employed at 
the court of Vienna, and assisted Sir Thomas 
Robinson (1093-1770) [q. v.] in the negotia¬ 
tions between Austria and Prussia. In tne fol¬ 
lowing year he was again sent out to Vienna 
on a special mission to Maria Theresa (ii. 
vol. i. App. pp. 400-97). On 22 Sept. 1746 he 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople 
(London Gazette, 1746, No. 8573), where he 
remained until May 1702. On 7 May 1783 
he was appointed minister-plenipotentiary 
at the court of Brussels (ib. 1763, No. 10310), 
ne was knighted on 21 Sept, following (ii. 
1763, No. 10850), having refused, it is said, 
the offer of a baronetcy. Finding the ex¬ 
penses of his position at Brussels beyond his 
means, he resigned his post in 1765 and re¬ 
turned to England, where he divided his 
time between London and Ham, and devoted 
himself to the cultivation of science and 
literature. Porter, who was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, declined to be nominated 
president in 1768, ‘not feeling himself of 
sufficient consequence or rich enough to live 
in such a style as he conceived that the 
president of such, a society should maintain ’ 
(Memoir, p. 11). In the same year he pub- 
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listed anonymously his ‘ Observations on 
the Re%ion, Law, (government .and Manners 
rf the Turks,’ London, Svo, 2 vols. (‘ Second 
Edition ... To which is added, the State 
of the Turkish Trade from its Origin to the 
Present Time/ London, 1771, 8vo). Porter 
died in Great Marlborough Street, London, 
on 9 Dec. 1770. aged 66. 

He married, in 17.'>3, Claiissa Catherine, 
fldest daughter of Elbert, second baron de 
Hochepied (of the kingdom of Hungary)) the 
Dutch ambassador at Constantinople, by 
whom he had fire children, viz.: (1) John 
Elbert, who died an infant at Pera in 1736. 
(2) Anna Margaretta. bom at Pera on 4 April 
1758, who became thp second wife of John 
Larpent [q. v.], and died on 4 March 1832, 
(81 George, born at Pera on 23 Apiil 1760, a 
lieutenant-general in the army, vvho suc¬ 
ceeded as sixth Baron de Itochepifcd in 
February 1819. and bv royal license dated 
the Gfli day of May following assumed the 
surname and arms of De Hochepied in lien 
of Porter {London Gazette, 1819, pt. i. 
p. 842); by a further license, dated 8 Oct. 
1819, he obtained permission for himself and 
liis two nephews, John James and GeoTge 
Gerard, sons of his sister Anna MaTgaretta, 
to hear the title in England (if). 1819, pt. ii. 
p. 1768). He represented Stockhridge mthe 
House of Commons from February 1793 to 
February 1820. He married, on 1 Sept. 
1802, Henrietta, widow of Richard, first earl 
Grosvenor, and daughter of Henry Vernon of 
Hilton Park, Staffordshire, and died on 
25 March l s 28, without leaving issue. 

(4) Sophia Albertini, who died unmarried. 

(5) Clarissa Catherine, bom at Brussels in 
December 1764; she married, on 15 Jan. 
1798, the Right Hon. James Trail, secretary 
of state fo” Ireland, and died at Clifton on 
7 April 1833. 

Sir William Jones speaks of Porter in the 
highest terms, and asserts that during his 
embassy at Constantinople ‘ the interests of 
our mercantile body were never better 
secured, nor the honour of our nation better 
supported ’ ( Works, 1799,4to, iv. 5). Three 
of Porter’s letter-hooks are in the possession 
of Mr, George A. Aitken (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. App. pt. iv. pp. 334-42), and a 
number of his despatches are preserved in the 
Record Office (State Papers, Turkey, Bundles 
35 to 43). He is said to have written a pam¬ 
phlet against,the partition of Poland, which 
was suppressed at the request of the govern¬ 
ment (Memoir, p, 11). lie was the author 
of. the following three papers, which were 
printed in the * Philosophical Transactions ’ 
of the Royal Society: 1. 'On the several 
Earthquakes felt at Constantinople’ (xlix. 


115). 2. ‘ New Astronomical and Physical 

Observations made in Asia,’ &c. (xliv, 251). 
3. 1 Observations on the Transit of Venus 
made at Constantinople’ (lii. 226). Hj s 
grandson, Sir George Gerard de Hochepied 
Larpent [q. v.l, published in 1854 (2 vols.) 
1 Turkey: its History and Progress, from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir James 
Porter... continued to the present time, with 
a Memoir.’ A portrait of Porter forms the 
frontispiece to the first volume. 

[Authorities quoted in the text; Athenuium, 
21 Oct. 1854, pp. 1259-60; Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from France, 1886, 5. 839-40, 394-5; 
Burke's Peerage, &c., 1894, pp. 830, 1568; 
Foster’s Baronetage, 1881, p. 874; Gent. Mag. 
1776 p. 579,1798 pt, i.p. 83,1802 pt. ii.p. 876, 
1828 pt. i. pp. 188-9, 364, 1832 pt. i. p. 28G, 
18S3.pt. i. p. 380; Ann. Reg. 1776. p. 230; 
Notts and Queries, 5th ser. u. 67, 114, vii. 128, 
313, 8th ser. v. 387; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

PORTER, JAMES ( 1763-1798 ), author 
of ‘Billy Bluff,’ son of Alexander Porter, was 
1 bom in 1753 at Tamna Wood, near Ballin- 
drait, co. Donegal. His father was a farmer 
and owner of a flax-scutching mill. James 
| was the eldest of eight children. On his 
I father’s death (about 1773) he gave up the 
farm and mill to a younger brother, and 
engaged himself as a schoolmaster at Dromore, 
Co. Down. In 1760 he married, and removed 
to a school at Drogheda. Designing to enter 
the presbyterian ministry, he went to Glas- 

f ow as a divinity student (apparently in 
784); and, having finished a two years’ 
course, wns licensed, in 1780 or 1787, by 
Bangor presbytery. After being an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate for the presbyterian congre¬ 
gation of Ballindrait, he received, through 
the good offices of Robert Black, D.D. [q. v." 1 , 
a call to Greyabhey (local pronunciation, 
Gryba), co. Down, where he was ordained by 
Bangor presbytery on 31 July 1787. No sub¬ 
scription was required of him, and the test 
, questions, drawn up by Andrew Craig, were 
. Arian in complexion. His professional in¬ 
come did not exceed 607. j hence he supple¬ 
mented his resources by farming. Having 
mechanical tastes, he fitted lip a workshop, 
and constructed models of improved farming 
implements. By this and other meanshe did 
much to promote the physical wellbeing of 
his flock, to whom he was in all respects an 
assiduous pastor. Heis said to have been an 
Arian, but there seems no evidence of his 
attachment to a special school of theology. 

Porter had joined the volunteer movement 
which began in 1778, but took no prominent 
part in connection with it. He was not a 
| United Irishman, nor was he publicly known 
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as a politician till after the suppression of the 
•volunteer movement by the Convention Act 
of 1793. One effect of this arbitrary measure 
■was to throw into alliance with the secret 
society of United Irishmen those who, like 
Porter, were in favour of parliamentary re¬ 
form and catholic emancipation, but were 
now debarred from the holding of open meet¬ 
ings for the agitation of constitutional re¬ 
forms. Porter in 1794 became a contributor 
to the ‘ Northern Star,’ founded in 1792 by 
Samuel Neilson [q. v.] For this paper ho 
wrote anonymously a number of patriotic 
songs, which were afterwards reprinted in 
' Paddy’s Resource.’ In 1798 he contributed 
a famous series of seven lotters by ‘A Pres- 
lnterkn.’ The first, dated 21 May, was 
published in the number for 27-30 May. 
They were at once reprinted, with the title 
4 Billy Bluff and Squire Firebrand,’ Belfast, 
1790, 8vo (of numerous later editions the 
best is Belfast, 1816,12mo, containing also 
the songs). This admirable satire deserves 
the popularity which it still enjoys in Ulster. 
The characters are broadly drawn, with a 
rollicking humour which is exceedingly 
effective without being malicious; the system 
of feudal tyranny and local espionage is 
drawn from the life. "Witherow well says 
that 1 in these pages of a small pamphlet there 
is, on the whole, a truer picture of country 
life in Ireland in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century than in many volumes, 
each ten times its size.’ The good "Witherow 
laments that the exigencies of realism com- 
elled a divine to represent a County Down 
ialogue (of that date) as * interlarded with 
oaths,’ which fail to please' agrave and sober 
reader.’ The original of 1 Billy Bluff ’ was 
"William Lowry, bailiff on the Greyabbey 
estate; ‘Lord Mountmumble 1 was Robert 
Stewart,thenbaron Stewart of Mountstewart, 
afterwards first marquis of Londonderry 
[q. v.] j 1 Squire Firebrand ’ was Hugh Mont¬ 
gomery of Rosemount, proprietor of the Grey- 
abbey estate (so, correctly, Classon Porter 
and JK.illen; Madden and "Witherow erro¬ 
neously identify ‘Squire Firebrand’ with 
John Cleland, rector (1789-1809) of New- 
townards, co. Down, and agent of the Mount¬ 
stewart estate). 

Later in 1796 Porter, whose name was 
now ahousehold word in Ulster, wen t thro ugh 
the province on a lecturing tour. Hissubjeet 
was natural philosophy; he showed experi¬ 
ments with an electric battery and model 
balloons. He had previously given similar 
lectures in his own neighbourhood, and there 
is no reason for supposing that he now had 
any object in view apart from the advance¬ 
ment of popular culture, though the authori¬ 


ties suspected that his lectures were the 
pretext for a political mission. He had 
written for the 1 Northern Star 1 with the 
signature ‘ A Man of Ulster,’ and he began 
another series of letters on 23 Dec. 1796. 
addressed, with the signature of ‘ Sydney,*' 
to Arthur Hill, second marquis of Down- 
shire. In these he attacked the policy of 
Pitt with extraordinary vehemence, and the 
publication of the paper was for some time 
suspended by the authorities. Meanwhile, 
on Thursday, 16 Feb., the government fast- 
day of thanksgiving for ‘ the late providential 
storm which dispersed the French fleet off 
Bantry Bay,’ Porter preached at GreyabbBy 
a sermon, which was published with the title 
‘Wind and Weather,’ Belfast, 1797, 8vo. 
This, which was perhaps the most remark¬ 
able discourse ever printed by an Irish 
divine, is a sustained effort of irony, sug¬ 
gested by the text, ‘Ye walked according 
to . . . the prince of the power of the air ’ 
(Eph. ii. 2). Its literary merit is consider¬ 
able. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1793 
Porter was a marked man ; a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension. There is 
no evidence of any knowledge on his part of 
the plans of the insurgents ; it is certain that 
he committed no overt act of rebellion, and 
all his published counsels were for peaceable 
measures of constitutional redress. He with¬ 
drew for safety to the house of Johnson of 
Ballydoonan, two miles from Greyabbey, and 
afterwards sought concealment in a cottage 
among the Mourne mountains, on the verge 
of his parish. Here he was arrested in June 
1798, and taken to Belfast, but removed to 
Newtownards fortrial by court-martial. The 
charge against him was that he had been 
present with a party of insurgents who, be¬ 
tween 9 and 11 June, having intercepted 
the mail between Belfast and Saiatfield, eo. 
Down,bad read a despatch from the com¬ 
manding officer at Belfast to a subordinate 
at Portaferry, co. Down. The postboy from 
whom the despatch had been taken could 
not identify him; but a United Irishman, who 
had turned informer, swore to his guilt. 
Porter’s cross-examination of this infamous 
witness was interrupted. He made an im¬ 
pressive appeal to the court, affirming his 
innocence, and referring to his own character 
as that of a man ‘ who, in the course of a 
laborious and active life, never concealed his 
sentiments.’ He was sentenced to be hanged 
and quartered. His wife was told by the 
military authorities that Londonderry could 
suspend the execution. Withher sevenchil- 
dren, the youngest eight months old, she 
! made her way to Mountstewart, London- 
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derry’s daughters had attended Porter’s scien¬ 
tific lectures: and one of them, Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Mary (d. 1798), an invalid, who was 
expecting her own death, undertook to inter¬ 
cede with her father. Londonderry could not 
forgive the satire of ‘ Lord Moantmumble.’ 
Tradition has it that Mrs. Porter waylaid his 
lordship’s carriage, in a vain hope of prevail¬ 
ing by personal entreaty, but Londonderry 
bade thecoachman ‘drive on.’ The sentence, 
however, was mitigated by remission of the 
order for quartering. ‘ Then,’ said Porter to 
his wife, ‘ I shall he at home to-night.' He 
was executed on 2 July 1798, on a green 
knoll, close to the road which led from hi 3 
meeting-house to his dwelling, and in full 
view ol both. At the gallows he sang the 
85th Psalm and prayed; liis wife was with 
him to the last. He was huried in the abbey 
churchyard at Greyabhey: a flat tombstone 
gives his age‘45 years.’ He is described as 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 
Henry Montgomery, LL.D. [q.v.1, who as a 
hoy had seen him, speaks of him” as ‘ distin¬ 
guished for an agreeable address.' He was a 
collector ofhooks, and his scientific apparatus 
was unrivalled in the north of Irelandinhis 
day. He married, in 1780, Anna Knox of 
Dromore, who died in Belfast on S A or. 1828. 
Her right to an annuity from the widows’ 
fund was for some time in doubt; it was 
paid (with arrears) from 1800. Of his five 
daughters, the eldest, Ellen Anne, married 
John Cochrane Wight man, presby tenon 
ministerof Holywood, co. Down; the second, 
Matilda, married AndrewGouay,presbyterian 
minister of Ballywalter, co. Down, and was 
the mother of Alexander Porter Goudy,D.D. 
[ 3 . v.l; the fourth, Isabella, married James 
Tempieton, presbyterian minister of Bally¬ 
walter i the fifth, Sophia, married William 
D. Henderson, esq., Belfast. 

Porter’s eldest son, Alexander, is stated 
by a questionable local tradition to have 
carried a stand of colours at the battle of 
Ballynahinch (12 June 1798). being then 
fourteen years of age ; and the story runs 
that he fled to Tamna Wood, and was there 
recognised (but not betrayed) by a soldier of 
the Armagh militia. He migrated to Loui¬ 
siana, of which state he became a senator, 
and he died there on 13 Jan.lb44. Another 
son, James, became attorney-general of Loui¬ 
siana (sea Applxiox, Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr .) 

[The best account of Porter is to be found in 
Classon Porter's Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches, 1883, pp. 16 et seq. See also Mont¬ 
gomery’s Outlines of the History of Presby¬ 
terianism in Ireland, in the Irish Unitarim 
Magizine, 1847, pp. 331 et seq.; Maddens 
United Irishimii, 3rd ser. i 360 et seq., 4 th sor., 


1860, p. 20; Reid’s Hist. Piesb. Church in 
1886, Ireland (Kilien), 1867, iii. 398; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 1878, p. 448; 
Witheruw's Hist, and Lit. Mem of Presby¬ 
terianism in Ireland, 1880, ii. 293 et seq. ■ 
Killer’s Hist. Congr. Presb. Church in Ireland’ 
1886, p. 167; Appleton's Cyclopedia of Ameri¬ 
can Biography, 1888, v. 71; file of the Northern 
Star in Linenhall Library, Belfast; manuscript 
ordination service for Porter, in Craig’s auto¬ 
graph, in the possession of Miss M'AIester, 
Holywood, co. Down; information from IVIieh 
M atilda Goudy, per Henry Herdman, esq.l 

A. G 

PORTER, JANE (1776-1850), novelist, 
was sister of Anna Maria Porter [q. v.l and 
of Sir Robert Ker Porter [q. v.] Their 
mother, left a widow in 1779, removed with 
her children from Durham to Edinburgh. The 
little girls were sent to a school there kept bv 
George Fulton. Their progress was rapid. 
Walter Scott, then a boy, was a frequent 
visitor at their house, and lie and a poor wo¬ 
man of unusual intelligence, named Luclrie 
Forbes, delighted them with fairy taleB or 
stories of the borders. Jane’s love of study 
often led her to rise at 4 A.M., and, while 
still a girl, she read the ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and many tales of chi¬ 
valry. Northcote made a sketch of her, her 
sister, and brother Robert, while children, 
reading and drawing in a Gothic chamber 
{d. Gent. Mao. No. 102, pt. ii. p. 678). In 
1797 she and Anna Maria aided Thomas 
Frognall Dibdm in the conduct of a short¬ 
lived periodical called ‘ The Quiz.’ 

Before 1803 the family removed to Lon¬ 
don, where they occupied a house, 16 Great 
Newport Street, once tenanted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. They came to know, through 
their brother Robert, the artists West, Flax- 
man, and Northcote, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, besides many naval and military 
veterans, friends of their father. In London 
Jane wrote her first romance, an exciling but 
carefully written story of a Polish exile, 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw . 1 In it she incorporated 
some reminisceuces of the early struggles of 
John Sell Cotznan £q. v.l, to whom her bro¬ 
ther Robert had introduced her (Roobt, 

‘ Old Water-colour' Society , i. 101), and free 
use. was made of the characters of others of 
their friends. When the manuscript was 
shown to on old acquaintance, Owen Rees 
(of the firm of Longman & Go.), he at 
once offered to publish it. It appeared in 
four volumes in 1803, with a dedication to 
yir Sidney Smith, and had a rapid success. 
While it was winning its reputation, Jane 
Porter and her sister were invited to visit 
the eccentric John James Hamilton, first 
marquis of Abercorn; and, when Jane re- 
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plied that she could not afford the expense that this book was the begetter of the Waver- 
of travelling, a cheque was sent Although ley novels must he regarded as apoerjphal. 
Miss Porter was of prepossessing appear- The book has retained its popularity (it was 
ance, Lord Abercorn had anticipated greater reprinted nine times between 1816 and 
personal charms in his visitors, and being 1882), and is one of the few historical novela 
disappointed by a secret view he took of prior to ' Waverley ’ that have lived, 
them on their arrival, he ungallantly left In 1816 appeared, in three volumes, ‘ The 
his wife to receive them without his aid Pastor’s Fireside,' a novel dealing with the 
(Tatloe, Hay don, iii. 17-18). Maginn con- later Stuarts; a second edition was published 
oidered' Thaddeus ’ the best and most endur- in 1817, and later ones in 1832 (2 vols.), 
ing of Miss Porter's works. By 1810 it had 1866, and 1880. 

leached a ninth edition. Translated into Miss Porter now turned to the stage and 
German, it fell into the hands of Kosciusko, wrote a play, ‘ Egmont, or the Eve of St. 
the Polish patriot, who sent Miss Porter ex- Alyne.’ It was submitted to Kean, who 
pressions of approval. A relative of Kos- praised it, hut his fellow-actors thought less 
eiusko presented her with a gold ring con- well of it; and it seenio never to have been 
tabling the general’s portrait; and the tenth either acted or printed. On 6 Eeb. 1810 a 
edition, 1819, was inscribed to his memory, tragedy by her called * Switzerland’ was acted 
In recognition of her literary power Miss at Driiry'Lane with Kean in the principal, 
Porter was mode a lady of the chapter of St. and Henry Kemble in a subordinate, part. It 
Joachim by the king of Wiirtemberg. Later was so heartily condemned that the manager 
editions appeared in 1831 (with a new and had to come forward and announce itswith- 
valuable preface), 1840,1860, and 1868. drawal (Blackwood's Mag. iv. 714; Genest, 
Jane Porter’s second and most notable Hist, of the Stage, viii. 683). ‘Miss Porter 
novel, ‘ The Scottish Chiefs,’ was composed is sick too,’ wrote Miss Mitford on 6 July 
within a \ ear, and was published in five 1820, ‘ of her condemned play. 1 have not 
volumes in 1810. Its subject is the fortunes much pity for her. Her disease is wounded 
of William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, of vanity.’ ‘Macready mentions a new tragedy 
whom she had heard stories in her childhood in which Kean played at Drury Lane on 
from Luckie Forbes. In preparing the 28 Jan. 1822, ‘ Owen, Prince of Powys/ 
romance she sought information in all diree- ‘ written, I believe, by Miss Jane Porter—a 
tions. The old poem on the subject, by sad failure 1 (lleminisccnces, i. 233). 

Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry), was | Through Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.J, the- 
doubtless known to her. Campbell the poet king’s librarian, who was among Miss Por- 
sent her a sketch of Wallace’s life, ana re- ter’s acquaintances, George IV suggested the 
commended books for her to read. Miss subject of her next work, ‘Duke Christian of 
Porter dedicated to him the third edition Luneburg, or Traditions of the Harz.’ Clarke 
(1816). He first met her in 1833, andspoke supplied Miss Porter with authorities; it was 
of her as ‘ a pleasing woman ’ (Beattie, life published in three volumes in 1824, and de- 
of Campbell, iii. 146). ‘ The Scottish Chiefs ’ dicated to the king, who expressed satis- 
had on immense success in Scotland, Trans- faction with it. 

lated into German and .Russian, it won Euro- In 1831 was published, in three volumes, 
pean fame, was proscribed by Napoleon (post- ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 
script to 3rd edit. 1816), and penetrated to Shipwreck and consequent Discovery of cer- 
India. Maginn considered the hero, Wal- tain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a 
lace ‘a sort of sentimental dandy who faints detail of many extraordinary and highly 
upon occasion, and is revived by lavender- interesting Events of his Life from 1733 to 
water, and throughout the book is tenderly 1749 as written in his own Diary, edited by 
in lovebut Miss Mitford, who commended Jane Porter.’ The book made a great sen- 
JVJiss Porter’s ‘brilliant colouring/ declared sation, but is doubtless largely, ifnot wholly, 
that she scarcely knew ‘ one hSros do roman fictitious. Miss Porter asserted that the diary 
whom it is possible to admire, except Wal- was genuine, and had been placed in her 
lace’ in Miss Porter’s story (L’EsTEAiraE, hands by the writer’s family (Votes and 
Lfe of Miss Mitford, i.217). Joanna Bail- Queries, 1st ser. v. 10,186,362), When pressed 
lie acknowledged her indebtedness to Miss on the matter, she said, ‘ Sir Walter Scott 
Porter, ‘ the able and popular writer/ when had his great secret: I must be allowed to 
writing her poem on Wallace in ‘Metrical keep my little one.’ In the preface to the 
Legends ’ (1821), and quoted in a note a pas- edition of 1841 she refers to a report of the 
sage of ‘ terrific sublimity ’ from ‘ The Scot- Royal Geographical Society to prove that 
tish Chiefs.’ The tradition that Scott ac- the islands were not imaginary. Many ac¬ 
knowledged in conversation with George IV cepted her statements literally (cf. Hale, Be- 
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inspect of a Long Life). But tbe ‘Quarterly 
(No. 48, pp. 501 et seq.), while commending 
the literary ability of the work, characterised 
it as unmingled fiction. According to an 
inscription in Bristol Cathedral to the me¬ 
mory of her eldest brother, Hr. W illiam 
Ogilrie Porter, he was the real author j but 
the inscription, doubtless -written by Jane, is 
not to be wholly trusted ( Xotes and Queries, 
ib.) The book wa3 rei«ued in 1832, 1852, 
1856,1678,1679, and ltb3. 

After the publication of 1 Thaddeus 1 in 
1803, and until her mother’s death on 21 June 
1831, Miss Porter resided chiefly at Thames 
Ditton and Esher in Surrey. In May 1812 
Crabb Robin-on met her, noted her fine 
figure and interesting face, and was pleased 
by her conversation (Diary, i. 200,201). In 
March 1832 she and her sister settled in Lon¬ 
don, frequently v isiting Bristol, wkpre their 
eldest brother, William Ogilvie Porter, was 
in medical practice. While living in London, 
Miss Porter went much into society, and met 
or corresponded with most of the literary and 
artistic celebrities of her day. Maginn notes 
her fondness for evening parties, ‘ where she 
generally contrives to be seen patronising 
some sacking lion or lioness.’ In 1885 Lady 
Morgan met her at Lady Stepney’s, and de¬ 
scribes her as ‘ tall, lank, lean, and lackadai¬ 
sical ... and an air of a Tegular Melpomene ’ 
(Memoirs, ii. 396). In the same year N. P. 
Willis visited Kenilworth in Miss Porter’s 
company, and wrote to Miss Mitford of ' her 
tall and striking figure, her noble face ... still 
possessing the remains of uncommon beauty’ 
(L’Esibakoe, Friendships of M. M. Mitford, 
i. 295). In 1842 Miss Porter went to St. 
Petersburg to visit her brother Robert, who 
died suddenly very shortly after her arrival. 
She returned to London, and the business of 
her brother's estate, of which she was execu¬ 
trix, occupied her until 1844. Judging from 
unpublished diaries, she seems to have suf¬ 
fered great pecuniary difficulty. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1842, however, she received from 
Mr.Virtue 310/. for 'The Scottish Chiefs,’ and 
in November 1842 50/. was granted to her 
from the Literary Fund. Her books had 
a wide circulation in America. In 1844 a 
number of authors, publishers, and book¬ 
sellers of the United States sent her a rose¬ 
wood armchair, as a token of their admira¬ 
tion (Gent. Mag. 1845, i. 173). 

She retained her intellectual faculties 
and serene disposition, and died on 24 May 
1850 at the house of her eldest brother, Dr. 
Porter, in Portland Square, Bristol. In the 
cathedral is a tablet to her memory, and to 
that of her brothers and sister. 

Jane Porter, like her sister, regarded her 


work very seriously, and believed the exer¬ 
cise of her literary gifts to he a religious duty. 
1 She was of somewhat sombre temperament, 
and S. C. Ilall called her' II Penseroso.’ fehe 
was generally admitted to be very handsome. 
Mis* Mitford considered her the only lite- 
I rary lady she had seen who was not fit 
I ‘ for a scarecrow ’ (L’EsTSAJiGE, Life of Min 
' Mitford, ii. 152). A fine portrait of her as a 
canoness was painted by Harlowe, and was 
engraved by Thomson; it is reproduced in 
1 Jerdan’s' National Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. v.) 
Another portrait by the same painter anil 
the same engraver appears in Burke’s ' Por- 
! trait Gallery of Distinguished Females’ (ii. 
71). West painted her as Jephthah’s daugk- 
1 ter in a picture that was at Frogmore in 
1834. Macliso drew her in outline for 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’and she there appears 
among Regina’s maids of honour, stirring a 
cup of coilee (cf. Macuse, Portrait Gallery, 
p. 856). Dibdin mentions a portrait by Kears- 
ley (Reminiscences, pt. i. p. 175). In an 
altar-piece presented by R. K. Porter to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, Jane is painted 
as Faith. 

Besides the works noticed, Miss Porter 
published ‘ Sketch of the Campaign of Count 
A. Suwarrow Ryminski,’ 1804, and a pre¬ 
face to 'Young Hearts, by a llecluse,' 
1834. She also took part with her sister 
Anna Maria in ' Tales round a Winter 
Hearth,' 2 vols., 1826, and ‘The Field of 
Forty Footsteps,’ 3 vols., 1828, and contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Mr. 
S. C. Hall’s 1 Amulet,’ and other periodicals. 
Several unpublished works by both the sis¬ 
ters were sold in 1862, and cannot now bo 
traced. 

[No satisfactory biography of Jane Porter 
exists. Brief accounts occur in Elwood’s Literary 
Ladies of England, vol. ii .; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ii. 1045; Hall’s Book of Memories. 
The Ker'Porter Correspondence, sold by Sothoby 
in 1852 (ef. Catalogue in the British Museum), 
contained materials for a biography, and was pur¬ 
chased by Sir Thomas Phillipps of Middle Hill.) 

E. L. 

PORTER or NELSON, JEROME ( d . 
1632), Benedictine monk, was professed at 
Paris for St. Gregory’s, Douay, on 8 Dec. 
1623, and died at Douay on 17 Nov. 1632, 
(Sxow, Necrology, jp. 80). 

He wrote: 1 * The Flowers of tho Liies 
of the most renowned Saincts of the Three 
Kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Written and collected out of the best 
Authours and Manuscripts of our Nation, 
and distributed according to their Feasts in 
the Calendar,’ vol. i. containing the calendar 
to the end of June, Douay, 1632,4to. Dedi- 
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cated to Thomas, second and last lord 
Windsor. The second volume, prepared for 
the press by Francis Hull, O.S.B., seems 
never to hai e been published. 2. ‘ The Life 
of C3t. Edward, King and Confessor,’ sine 
loco, 1710, 8vo. A new edition, ‘revised 
and corrected by a priest ’ (i.e. 0. J. Bowen), 
appeared at London, 1868, 12mo. 

[Downside Review, iii. 252, vi. 133; Oliver’s 
Cornwall, p. 521; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 
p, ICS.] T. C. 

PORTER, JOHN SCOTT (1801-1880), 
Irish biblical scholar and Unitarian divine, 
eldest son of William Porter (1774-1843), 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Scott, was born at Newtownlimavady, co. 
Derry, on 31 Dec. 1801. His father, who 
was ’ presbyterian minister of Newtown- 
limavndy from 1799 till his death, held the 
clerkship of the general synod of Ulster from 
0 Nov. 1816 to 29 June 1830; he joined the 
remonstrants under Henry Montgomery, 
LL.D. [q. v.], was elected the first moderator 
of the remonstrant synod of Ulster on 23 May 
1830, and held its clerkship from 6 Sept. 1831 
till his death. Scott Porter, after passing 
through schools at Dirtagh and Londonderry, 
was admitted as a student for the ministry 
under the care of Strahane presbytery. He 
took his arts course at the Belfast ‘ academical 
institution’ in 1817-19 and 1821-8, acting 
in the interim as tutor in a private family 
in co. Kilkenny. He received silver medals 
for mathematics, natural philosophy, and for 
‘ speaking Greek extempore.’ In 1823-5 he 
studied Hebrew and divinity under Thomas 
DixHincks, LL.D. [q. v.l and Samuel Hanna, 
D.D. [q. v.j He was licensed in October 
1825 by Bangor presbytery without sub¬ 
scription. On 1 Jan. 1820 he received a 
unanimous call from the presbyterian con¬ 
gregation in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
London, and was ordained there on 2 March, 
in succession to John Hoppus [q. v.] His 
views were Arian, and he became the editor 
(1826-8) of an Arian monthly, the ‘Christian 
Moderator j ’ but he was in friendly relations 
with Thomas Belsham [q. v.], the leader of 
the Priestley school of opinion, and acted as 
a pall-hearer at Belsham’s funeral in 1829. 
He kept a school at Rosoman House, Isling¬ 
ton, in conjunction with David Davidson, 
minister at the Old Jewry; bis scholars called 
him ‘ the lionamong his pupils was Dion 
Doucicault the dramatist (who then spelled 
his name Boursiquot). In January 1829 he 
declined a call to tne second presbyterian 
church of Belfast, to which his cousin, John 
Porter (1800-1874), was appointed. He ac¬ 
cepted a call (11 Sept. 1831) to the first 


presbyterian church of Belfast, and was in¬ 
stalled on 2 Feb. 1882 by Antrim presbytery 
as successor to William Bruce (1737-1841) 
[q. v.], and colleague to William Bruce (1790- 
1868) [q. v.] His ministry at Belfast was 
one of'high reputation and success, both as 
a pastor and a polemic. IIis pulpit and plat¬ 
form appeals were marked by a masculine 
eloquence, and, though very uncompromising 
in his opinions, his straightforward advocacy 
of them won the respect and even the friend¬ 
ship of opponents. He had not been long in 
Belfast when he engaged in a public dis¬ 
cussion (14-17 April 1834) on the Unitarian 
controversy with Daniel Bagot (d. 9 June 
1891), afterwards dean of Dromore; the argu¬ 
ments on both sides were issued in ajoint pub¬ 
lication ; Porter’s friends made him a presen¬ 
tation of nearly 1,0001. 

From 1832 he had lectured on biblical 
subjects to divinity students, and on 10 July 
1838 he was appointed, in conjunction with 
Henry Montgomery, professor of theology to 
the * association of Irish non-subscribing pres- 
byterians,’ his departments being biblical 
criticism and dogmatics. The chair was en¬ 
dowed by government in 1847 with a salary 
of 1501. On 16 July 1851 he was appointed 
in addition (without increase of salary) pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate languages. 
For many years he taught classics to private 
pupils. In 1848 he published his contribu¬ 
tion to textual criticism, on the lines of 
Griesbach and Hug; noted by Gregory and 
Abbot ( Prolegomena to TisoHmrDOBF’s Nov. 
Test., 1884, p. 269) as the indication of an 
improved era in British textual studies. A 
useful feature of the work was its series of 
coloured plates, draughted by Porter himself, 
and exhibiting specimens of codices in fac¬ 
simile. He contributed revised translations 
of Kings, Chronicles, Ezekiel, and Daniel to 
an edition of 1 The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant ’ issued by Longmans, 1859- 
1862, 8vo. A later fruit of his academic 
work was his defence (1876) of the authen¬ 
ticity of St. John’s Gospel. 

Among public measures he was an early 
and consistent supporter of the Irish system 
of ‘ national’ education, and on organiser of 
the ‘ Ulster national education association.’ 
Though a recipient of ‘ reginm donum,’ he 
welcomed the policy of disestablishment. In 
politics, as such, he took no part, but was 
always to the front in local schemes of phi¬ 
lanthropy and culture. He had collected on 
enormous library, and was well read in a 
wide range of literature. His linguistic at¬ 
tainments were both extensive and accurate; 
he was greatly interested in efforts to pre¬ 
serve the Irish language. 
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Of the liberal theology advocated by Henry 
Montgomery, Scott Porter was the ablest 
exponent. His later theological controversies 
were internal to his own denomination. He 
led a secession from the Antrim presbytery 
(of which he had been clerk from 7 May 
1534), and founded (21 Feb. 1562) the northern 
presbytery of Antrim, with the purpose of 
emphasising a recognition of the authority of 
Christ and of divine revelation (the two pres¬ 
byteries were reunited on 7 Nov. 1694). On 
the same grounds he withdrew, with a large 
majority, from the local 1 Unitarian society,’ 
ana formed (December 1876) the ‘Ulster Uni¬ 
tarian Christian association.' Yet in biblical 
science he was by no means conservative j the 
publications of Colenso he welcomed as sound 
in principle, and followed Priestley in main¬ 
taining the presence of an unhistorical ele¬ 
ment in the initial chapters of hit. Matthew 
and St. Luke. 

Personally he was a man of broad and 
genial nature, of strong feelings easilv roused, 
ccpable of passion, hut incapable of malice; 
in society a most genial and warm-hearted 
companion, rich in anecdote, fond of music, 
and capable of singing a good song. His 
somewhat gaunt figure was dignified by a 
striking countenance, mellowed in old age, I 
and graced with a profusion of snow-white 
hair and beard. He preached for the last 
time (at Larne, co. Antrim) on 18 Aug. 1878, 
and died, after long illness, at his residence, 
Lennox Yale, Belfast, on 5 Julvlb80; he 
wasburied on 8 July intheBoroug'h cemetery, 
Belfast, where an Inch cross of black marble 
is erected to his memory. A memorial tablet 
is in his church. His portrait, painted (1878) 
bv Ebenezer Crawford, has been engraved 
(1830): there are two earlier engraved like¬ 
nesses of him. He married, on 8 Oct. 1888, 
Margaret (d. 7 April 1879, aged 66), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Marshall, M.D.; his 
eldest son, Andrew Marshall Porter, was mas¬ 
ter of the rolls in Ireland from 1883 to 1906. 

A list of his thirty-eight publications, in¬ 
cluding single sermons, is appended to his 
‘ Memorial.’ Of these the most import ant are: 
1. 1 Authentic Report of the Discussion on 
the Unitarian Controversy,’Ac.,Belfast, 1834, 
8vo i reached a fourth edition. 2. ‘ Twelve 
Lectures in Illustration... of Unitorianism,’ 
Ac., Belfast, 1841, 8vo; 2nd edit., London, 
1853, 8vo. 3. ‘ Principles of Textual Cri¬ 
ticism. with their application to the Old and 
NewTestaments,’ &c.,1848,8vo. 4. ‘Servetus 
and Calvin: Three Lectures,* &c., 1854, 8vo 
(contains the best historical account of Ser¬ 
vetus, to date). 5. ‘Bible Revision: Three 
Lectures,’ Ac., 1857, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lectures on 
the Bjetrine of Atonement,’ Ac,, 16C0, 8vo. 


7. ‘ The National System and the National 
Board,’ Ac., 1864, 8vo (anon.) 8. 1 Is the 
*• National’’ or the "Denominational” System 
of Education the best?’ Ac., 1868, 8vo, 
9. ‘ The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to John,’ Ac., 1876,8vo. He contributed 
to the ‘Bible Christian* (which for a time he 
edited), ‘Irish Unitarian Magazine,’ ‘Chris- 
tian Reformer,’ ‘ ChristianUmtarian,’ ‘Ulster 
Journal of Archteology,* and other periodi¬ 
cals. 

William Porter (1805-1880), younger 
brother of the above, was horn at Artikellv, 
near Newtownlimavady, on 16 Sept. 1805. 

| He served his time with John Classon, iron- 
founder and timber merchant of Dublin, 
brother of his father’s second wife, hut sub¬ 
sequently studied law in Dublin and London, 
and was' called to the Irish bar at Michael¬ 
mas 1831. In January 1839 he was ap¬ 
pointed attorney-general at the Cape of Good 
Hope, an office which he filled with great 
distinction till 31 Aug. 1805. On his retire- 
ment full salary for life was voted to him by 
special resolution of the house of assembly; 
he devoted the larger half of it to the endow¬ 
ment of the university of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which he was elected the first chan¬ 
cellor in 1873. On 30 Nov. 1872 he was 
made companion of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George. He declined a knighthood, 
and refused several judgeships, including a 
chief-justiceship at the Cape; he declined 
also the post of prime minister at the Cape. 
Returning to Ireland in 1873, he lived with 
his elder brother, and died, unmarried, at 
i Lennox Yale, Belfast, on 13 July 1880; he 
was buried at the Borough cemetery, Belfast, 
on 16 J uly. Among his literary contributions 
are twelve remarkable articles on 1 preachers 
and preaching’ in the ‘BibleChristian,’ 183U- 
1835. His published speeches were often of 
singular beauty; an extract from one of them 
is given in Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ v. 284. 

Classon Emmett Poetee (1814-1885), 
half-brother of the above, horn at Artikelly 
in 1814, was the eldest son of William Porter 
by his second wife, Eliza, daughter of John 
Classon of Dublin. He was educated (1828- 
1834) at Manchester College, York, and or¬ 
dained^ July 1834) by Antrim presbytery 
as minister of the first presbyterian church, 
Larne, co. Antrim, a charge which he held 
till his death, though he retired from active 
duty in July 1875. He died at his residence, 
Ballygally Castle, eo. Antrim, on 27 May 
1885, and was buried in the parish church¬ 
yard of Caixneastle, co. Antrim. He left a 
widow and several sons. Latterly he disused 
his second name. His contributions to Irish 
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presbyt o rian church history and biography 
were numerous and important, but have not 
been collected; they appeared at intervals 
in the ‘ Northern Whig, ‘ Larne Reporter,’ 
«Christian Unitarian,’ and ‘ Disciplea few 
were reprinted for private circulation, and a 
volume of ‘ Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches,’ Belfast, 1883, 4to, was reprinted 
from the ‘Northern Whig.’ His younger 
brother. JamesNixonPorter, educated (1888- 
1838) at Manchester College, York, was minis¬ 
ter at Carrickfergus, co. Antrim (1888-02), 
and Warrington, Lancashire (1862-72), and 
died in 1876. He married a sister of the 
Plight Hon. Sir James Stansfcld, G.C.B., and 
left issue. His youngest brother, Prancis, 
died at Capetown on 28 Feb. 1886. 

[Memorial of Bev. John Scott Porter and the 
Hon. William Porter, 1880; Christian Life, 
80 May and 6 Juno 1885, pp. 266, 278; His- 
tore.il Sketch of First Presh. Congr., Larne, 1889, 
tip. 20 seq.; Nightingale’s Lancashire Noncon¬ 
formity (1892), iv. 225; Boll of Students, Man¬ 
chester College, 1868.] A. G-. 

PORTER, JOSIAS LESLIE (182S- 
lfc89), traveller and promoter of Irish edu¬ 
cation, horn on 4 Oct. 1823, was youngest 
son of William Porter of Carrowan, parish of 
Burt, co. Donegal, and Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Leslie of Drumgowan in the same 
pariah. The father farmed several hundred 
acres of land. Noted for his great stature 
and immense bodily strength, he raised, during 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, a troop of yeo¬ 
manry in Burt, and kept a large district iu 
order, services for which he received the 
thanks of parliament and an honorary com¬ 
mission in the army. 

The son, Josias, after being educated pri¬ 
vately, between 1886 and 1888, by Samuel 
Craig, presbyterian minister of Crossroads, 
co. Derry, and afterwards at a school in 
Londonderry, matriculated in the uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow in 1839, with a view to 
entering the ministry of the Irish presby¬ 
terian church. He graduated B.A. in 1841, 
and M.A. in 1842. In November 1842 he 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where, and afterwards in the New College, 
he studied theology under Chalmers. He was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Derry 
on 20 Nov. 1844. He was ordained on 
25 Feb. 1846, and until 1849 was minister of 
the presbyterian congregation of HighBridge, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. He was then sent to 
Damascus as a missionary to the Jews by 
the board of missions of the Irish presby¬ 
terian church. He reached Syria in Decem¬ 
ber 1849, and remained there for ten years. 
While discharging his duty as a missionary, 


he acquired, by frequent and extensive jour¬ 
neys through all parts of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, an intimate knowledge of the Holy 
Land, which he turned to good literary ac¬ 
count, In 1866 he published his first book 
on the East, ‘ Five Years in Damascus,' in 
which he tells most graphically the story of 
his life there, and of adventurous journeys 
to Palmyra, the Ilauran, Lebanon, andothei 
places. The map appended to the work was 
constructed by himself, almost entirely from 
his own observationo and survey-, and the 
plans and woodcuts were engraved from his 
diawiugo. In 1868 he published his ‘ Hand¬ 
book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine,’ in 
Murray's series. A second edition, largely 
rewritten, appeared in 1876, Porter having 
in the interval revisited the country and 
made an extensive tour on both sides of the 
Jordan and along the borderland between 
Egypt and Sinai. Many of his letters, ad¬ 
dressed to the Rev. David Hamilton, hono¬ 
rary secretary of the Irish Presbyterian 
Jewish Mission, were printed in the pages 
of the 1 Missionary Herald.’ 

In 1839 Porter returned home on furlough, 
and in July 1860 was appointed professor of 
biblical criticism m the presbyterian college, 
Belfast, in succession to Robert Wilson 
Fq. v.] In 1861 he received the degrees of 
LL.D. from Glasgow and D.D. from Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1867, on the death of Professor 
William Gibson (1808-1867) [q- v.], he be¬ 
came secretary of the college faculty at Bel¬ 
fast. Through him Mr. Adam Findlater of 
Dublin in 1878 gave 10,0007. for additions to 
the buildings, and this gift proved the means 
of raising 11,0007. more for the professorial 
endowment fund. Porter, from the time of 
his appointment as professor, took a leading 
part in the work of the church courts, and 
in 1876 was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. During his tenure of this office he 
initiated a fund which provided manses for 
many congregations. 

In 1878 Porter was appointed by govern¬ 
ment one of the two assistant-commissioners 
of the newly established hoard of interme¬ 
diate education for Ireland. He thereupon 
resigned his professorship, and, removing to 
Dublin, helped to organise the new scheme. 
In 1879 he was nominated president of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Iu virtue of hie 
office he became a member of the senate of 
the newly created Royal University of Ire¬ 
land, which in 1881 conferred on him the 
degree of D. Lit., and he took a leading part 
in formulating its plans. He died at Belfast 
on 10 March 1889, and was buried in Malone 
cemetery) nenr that city. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
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Porter ■wrote: 1. 1 The Pentateuch and the 
Gospels,' which appeared in 1864 during the 
Colenso controversy. 2. 1 The Giant Cities 
of Bashan and Syria's Holy Places,’ 1865, 
which has b<.ea several times republished. 
In this work he maintains that the massive 
buildings, the ruins of which are plentifully 
found in Bashan, aTe the work of the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of tbe country long before 
its occupation by the Jews. 8. ‘The Life 
and Times of Dr. Cooke ’(his fatlier-in-law), 
1871; four editions were published. 4. ‘Jeru¬ 
salem, Bethlehem, and Bethany,* 1887. 
5. 1 Galilee and the Jordan,’ 1885. 

He also published a ‘Pew and Study 
Bible ’ in 1876. He contributed extensively 
to the edition of Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Bi¬ 
blical Literature,’ which was commenced in 
1SG2. Nearly all the geographical articles 
on localities in Palestine are from his pen. 
He also wrote for Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible.' the ‘ Encvcloptedia Britannica,’ and 
Kitto’s ‘Pictorial Bible; 1 and contributed 
many papers, princip-lly on subjects con¬ 
nected with tbe Holy Land, to tbe ‘Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra ’ (New York), when it was edited 
by Dr.llobinson, to Kitto’a ‘Journal of Sacred 
Literature,’ and to other magazines and re¬ 
news. 

Porter married, in 1849, just before going 
to Damascus, Margaret Rainey, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr.Henry Cooke (1788- 
1S68) [q. v.l of Belfast, by whom lie had 
several children; two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters survived him. 

A portrait of Porter, by Hooke, bangs in 
tbe examination hall of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

[Personal knowledge and manuscripts in the 
possession of the writer; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. William Haldane Porter, Por¬ 
ter’s youngest son; Minutes of the General As¬ 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
passim; Calendar^ and Annual Reports of Queen’s 
College, Belfast; Minutes of Senate of Royal 
University of Ireland; obituary notices in the 
Belfast News-letter, Witness, and Northern 
Whig.] T. H. 

PORTER, MARY (d. 17C5), actress, 
N said to have been the child of a private 
marriage between SamuelPorteranda daugh¬ 
ter of Nicholas Kaufmaxm Mercator. Alter 
the early death of her father she was brought 
up by her uncle, David Mercator, a clerk in 
the office of ordnance in the Tower. Sent 
by her mother to act at Bartholomew Pair, 
where she played the Fairy Queen, she was 
seen by Mis. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and recommended by them to Betterton, who 
engaged her and lodged her with Mrs, Smith, 
sister to the treasurer of the theatre. Upon 


Mrs. Barry, whose successor she was after¬ 
wards to become, she was for a time au 
attendant. She made her first recorded ap¬ 
pearance at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1699 as 
Orythia in Hopkins’s tragedy of‘Friendship 
Improved, or the Female Warrior.’ In 1701 
she was tbe original Jessica in tbe ‘ Jew of 
Venice.’ altered by George Granville (Lord 
Lansdowne) from Shakespeare; TyreUua, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, in ‘ Love’s Victim, 
or the QueenofWales,’attributed to Gildon, 
and Lettice_, an original part in Burnaby's 
‘ Ladies’ Visiting Day.’ About the same time 
she was the original Emilia in the ‘ Beau’s 
Duel’ of Mrs. Carroll (Centlivre). She was 
al«o Philadelphia in Betterton’s ‘Amorous 
Widow’ (4to, 1706), revived about 1702 or 
1703. Lady Loveman in ‘ Different Widows ’ 
(anonymous); Amaryllis in the ‘Fickle Shep¬ 
herdess,’ extracted from Randolph’s ‘ Amyn- 
tus,' and played by women, ascribed to 1703; 
Zaida in Trapp’s ‘Abra Mul6’ to January 
1704; Okima mDennis’B ‘Liberty Asserted'/ 
to 24 Feb. The name Mrs. Potter (Porter ?) 
also appears to Fidelia in ‘Love at First Sight.’ 
At the newtheatre (Opera House) in the Hay- 
market she was on 30 Oct. 1705 the original 
Araminta in Vanbrugh’s ‘Confederacy,’ on 
27 Dec. Isabella in the ‘ Mistake’ of tliB same 
dramatist, and on 21 Feb. 1706 Corisana in 
Granville’s ‘British Enchanters.' At the 
Haymarket, 170G-7, she played,besides many 
other parts, Lady Graveairs in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,‘Melindain the ‘RecruitingOfficer,’ 
Fainlove in the ‘ Tender Husband,’ Eugenia 
in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Cydaria in the ‘Indian 
Emperor,’Porcia in the ‘Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ Isabella in ‘Wit without Money/ 
Sophonisba in Lee’s play of that name, Mrs. 
Welborn in ‘ Bartholomew Fair/ Bellamira 
in ‘ Coesar Borgia,’ and the Duchess of Malfi. 
Tragic parts were, it is thus seen, already 
assigned her. 

The Haymarket being temporarily surren¬ 
dered to opera, Mrs. Porter migrated to Drury 
Lane Theatre, where, under Rich and Brett, 
on 9 Feb. 1708, she made a successful appear¬ 
ance as the original Zaidain Goring’s ‘Irene, or 
the Fair Greek.’ Melisinda in ‘ Aureng-Zebe/ 
Leonora in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ Morenn in 
the ‘ Empress of Morocco, the Queen in ‘ Don 
Carlos/ Maria in the* Libertine,’ Lady Toss- 
up in D'Urfey’s ‘ Fine Lady’s Airs/ Silvia in 
the 1 Old Batchelor/ Mra. Frail in * Love for 
Love/ Roxana, Morayma in ‘ Don Sebastian’ 
are a few only of the characters, original or 
other, in which, she was seen before reappear¬ 
ing at the Haymarket, to which house, with 
Wilks, Dogget, Gibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, she 
seceded, on 22 Sept. 1709, reappearing as Me¬ 
linda in the ‘ Recruiting Officer/ Here she 
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added to her repertory, among other charac¬ 
ters, first Constantia in the * Chances,’ Elvira 
in ‘Love makes a Man,’ Isabinda in the 
* Busybody,’ Nottingham in the ‘ Unhappy I 
Favourite,' Amanda in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ I 
Angelica in the 1 Constant Couple,’ the Queen 
In ‘Hamlet,’ Dorinda in the ‘ Beaux’ Strata¬ 
gem,’ the Queen in ‘King Richard III,’ 
Charlotte in the ‘ Villain,’ Hillaria in the 
1 Yeoman of Kent,’ and the Silent Woman in 
1 Epiccene.’ After playing at the Haymarket, 
in the season of 1710-11, the Queen in Dry- 
den’s ‘Spanish Fryer,’ Lady Macduff, and 
other characters, she reappeared at Drury 
Lane, where she was on 5 Dec. 1710 Hor- 
tensia in ‘ -Esop,’ and played Lady Chariot 
in Steele’s ‘Funeral,’ Aspatia in the * Maid's | 
Tragedy,’ and was the original Isabinda in ' 
Mrs. C'entlivre’s ‘ Marplot,' a continuation ' 
of the ‘ Busybody,’ and on 17 March 1712 
the original Herndons in the ‘ Distrest 
Mother’ of Ambrose Philips. In Charles 
Shadwell's ‘ Humours of the Army,’ 29 Jan. 
1713, she was the original Leonora, and in 
Addison's ‘Cato’ on 14 April the original 
Marcia. Myrtilla in Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
on 12 May, was an original part, as was 
Alicia in ‘Jane Shore’ on 2 Feb. 1714. In 
the following season she played Monimia in 
the ‘Orphan,’ Desdemona, Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar,’ Lavinia in ‘ Caius Marius,' Lady 
Elizabeth Blunt in 1 Virtue Betrayed,' Be¬ 
linda in the ‘ Man of the Mode,’ and was 
the original Duchess of Suffolk in Rowe’s 
‘Lady Jane Grey.’ Roxana, in the 1 Sul- 
taness,’ on 26 Feb. 1717, adapted by Charles 
Johnson from Racine, was also an original 
part, as was Lady Woodvil in Cibber’s ‘ Non¬ 
juror’ on 6 Dec. 1717. Other important parts 
m which she was seen at Drury Lane were 
Amanda in the ‘ Relapse,’ Lady Wronglove 
in the ‘Lady’s last Stake,’ Angelica in the 
‘ Rover,’ Evadne, Elizabeth in the ‘ Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Isabella in the ‘Fatal Marriage,' 
Lady Macbeth, Belvidera, Zarain the ‘ Mourn¬ 
ing Bride,’Octavia in ‘Allfor Love,’and Mts. 
Marwood. When Dennis produced, 11 Nov. 
1719, his * Invader of the Country, or the 
Fatal Resentment,’ a mangled version of 
‘ Coriolanus,’Mrs. Porter was the Volumnia. 
In Southerne’s ‘ Spartan Dame’ she was the 
first Thelamia, in Hughes's ‘Siege of Da¬ 
mascus’ the first Eudocia, and in Young’s 
1 Revenge’ on 18 April 1721 the first L eonora. 
Queen Katharine in ‘Henry VUl,’ Desde¬ 
mona, and Athanais in ‘ Theodosius ’ were as- 
Mgned her the following season, in which, on 
19 Feb. 1722, she was the original Cortis- 
mand in Ambrose Philips’s ‘Briton.’ In 
‘Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester,’ taken by 
Philips from Shakespeare, she was the 


Duchess of Gloucester, and in Jacob's ‘Fatal 
Constancy’ she was the first Het-ione. In 
Cibber’s ‘ Csesar in Egypt’ on 9 Dec. 1724 
Mrs. Porter was the first Cornelia. In the 
following February she was the heroine of 
West’s ‘Hecuba,’ and on 13 Dec. 1727 the 
original Leonora in the ‘ Double Falsehood,’ 
assigned by Theobald to Shakespeare, but 
credited to himself or Shirley. In the * Pro¬ 
voked Husband,’ by Cibber and Vanbrugh, 
on 10 Jan. 1728, Bhe was the original Lady 
Grace. In James Miller’s 1 Humours of 
Oxford' on 9 Jan. 1730 she was the first 
Lady Science; she was also the first Eunesia 
in the anonymous tragedy of * Timoleon.’ 

Mrs. Oldfield having now (1730) left the 
stage—Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry had 
retired long before—Mrs. Porter had little 
rivalry to fear. But her career was soon 
threatened by a sad accident. She played 
the original Medea in Johnson's ‘ Medea' 
on 11 Dec. 1730, and Eurydice in Mallet's 
play so named, on 22 Feb. 1731. At the 
time she occupied, says Davies's ‘Dramatic 
Miscellanies’ (iii. 466), a house at Heywood 
Hill (Highwood Hill), near Hendon, and 
was in the habit of going home after the 
performance in a one-horse chaise, carrying 
always with her a book and a pair of pistols. 
Being stopped by a robber, shB presented a 
pistol at him, and cowed him into confessing 
he was not a highwayman, but a man despe¬ 
rate through affliction. After giving nim 
10/., she struek suddenly her horse, which, 
bolting, overthrew the chaise, and her thigh¬ 
bone was dislocated. This accident compelled 
a retirement of nearly two years, and subse¬ 
quently she always supported herself on the 
stage with a stick. She reappeared at Drury 
Lane at a benefit by ‘ their majesties’ com¬ 
mands,’ playing Queen Elizabeth in the ‘ Un¬ 
happy Favourite.' Onl9Nov, 1735sheplayed 
Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserved’ at Covent 
Garden, and the following season reappeared 
at Drury Lane. On 0 April 1738 she was 
the first Clytemnestra in Thomson’s ‘ Aga¬ 
memnon,’ being, Genest thinks, specially en¬ 
gaged for the part; she repeated, however, 
the characters of Hermione in the ‘ Distrest 
Mother’ for her benefit, and Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar’ for the fund for erecting a statue to 
Shakespeare. From 1736 to 1741, in which 
last year she had a benefit at Covent Garden, 
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benefit, she was seen at Oovent Garden by 
command of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, enacting Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Albion 
Queens,' being ‘ the last time of her appear¬ 
ance on the stage.’ The stage was enclosed 
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and formed into an amphitheatre, where ser¬ 
vants were allowed to keep places, and no 
person was admitted without a ticket. In 
this representation she struck the ground 
with her stick when signing the warrant for 
the death of Mary Stuart, and her vehemence 
and spirit elicited loud applause. 

Mrs. Porter was eminently popular with all 
classes. Lord Combury [see Hide, Hejtrv, 
Viscous! CoKvBrEr] gave her his unacted 
comedy, ‘The Mistakes,’ which in 1758, 
or some five years after liis death, she pub¬ 
lished by subscription at a«. a copy. The 
CoantessCowper subscribed for eighty copies, 
and many fashionable folk took from twenty 
copies up, it is «aid, to a hundred, so that 
a large sum was realised. In the advertise¬ 
ment to the hook she speaks of herself as 
4 an old and favoured servant of the public, 
whose powers of contributing to its amuse¬ 
ment nre no more.’ She became great friends 
with Mrs. Oldfield, as she had been with 
Mrs. Harry and Mrs. Bracegirdle. Jesting 
her ou her gras ity, Mrs. Oldheld often called 
her 4 mother.’ Though far from handsome, 
ehe was tall, well formed, and of a fair com¬ 
plexion; her voice, tender at first and want¬ 
ing in volume,acquired power by cultivation. 
She had exquisite judgment. Somewhat cold 
in comedy, in those parts of tragedy in which 
the passions predominate she was another 
person. She had ‘noble and enthusiastic 
ardour, great dignity, and most affecting 
softness and tenderness.’ She was held the 
legitimate successor of Mrs. Barry. In Her- 
nnona and Behidera she was equally effec¬ 
tive. In the latter part Booth preferred her 
to Mrs. Oldfield. She excelled particularly 
in her agony when forced from .Talfier in the 
second act, and in her madness. Dr. Johnson, 
with whose friends the Cotterels she lived 
for a time on terms of great intimacy, said, 
4 Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of humour, 
I have never seen equalled ; ’ and Walpole 
declared that she surpassed Garrick in pas¬ 
sionate tragedy. No breath of scandal is 
heard concerning her. She outlived an 
annuity on which she depended, and pro¬ 
bably outlived her friends also; she died at 
an advanced age and in straitened circum¬ 
stances on 24 Feb. 1705 (Gent. Mag. 1705, 
p. 146). No portrait of her has been traced. 

[Geaest's Account of the English Stage; Bet¬ 
terton’s Hist, of the English Stage; Davies’s 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Victor's Hist, of the 
Theatres; Colley Cibber's Apology, ed. Lowe; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror, Thespian Diet.; 
Dibdiu’s Hist, of the Stage; Boswell’s Johnson, 
ed. Birkbeck Hill; Clark Bussell’s Eepresenta- 
tive Actors, &c.) J. K. 


PORTER, ROBERT (d. 1690), ejected 
divine, was born in Nottinghamshire, and 
educated at Cambridge, but the college is 
not specified. He became vicar of Pentrich, 
Derbyshire, in 1050, succeeding John Chap¬ 
man \,1 .1 Nov. 1032), who had been seques¬ 
tered by the parliamentary commissioners. 
The living yielded an income of hut 15/. 
which was brought up to ‘near fifty’ by the 
parishioners. Porter refused other prefer¬ 
ment, and devoted himself to parish work. 
In his principles he was a very moderate non¬ 
conform L-t of the school of John Ball (1585- 
1640) [q. v'.] He became a member of the 
Wirksworth presbyterian clas3is, and was 
moderator at its first recorded meeting on 
16 Dec. 1051. Great deference was paid to his 
judgment, especially in cases of conscience. 
He was ejected from Pentrioli by the Uni¬ 
formity Act of li,02; his farewell sermon is in 
' England's Remembrancer,’ 1663, He re¬ 
mained in the parish, preaching privately in 
his own house. On the coming into force 
(25 March 1060) of the Five Mile Act, he 
retired to Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, but 
still ministered occasionally to his old flock 
preaching by night at 4 an obscure house’ in 
Longcrolt Fields. After the indulgence of 
1672 he established a congregation at Mans¬ 
field, hut he always attended the services of 
the parish church, and held his own meeting- 
out of church hours. Hence he was never mo¬ 
lested. He died at Mansfield on 22 Jan. 1690. 
His sister Ann married John Oldfield or Ote- 
field[q.v.] 

Posthumous was his ‘Life of Mr. John 
Hieron, with . . . Memorials of ten other 
worthy Ministers/ &c. 1691, 4to, a valuable 
collection of Derbyshire nonconformist bio¬ 
graphies used byCalamy (four copies in Brit. 
Mus.) 

[Calamy's Account, 1713, pp. 180 sq.; Cox’s 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, 1879, iv. 
357 sq.; Minutes of Wirksworth Claris in 
Derbyshire Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. 8oe. 1880, 
pp. 150 sq.] A. G. 

PORTER, Sib ROBERT KER (1777- 
1842), painter and traveller, was one of the 
five children of William Porter, who was 
bom in 1735, and was buried at St. Oswald, 
Durham, in September 1779, after twenty- 
three years’ service as surgeon to the 6th 
(Inniskilling) dragoons. He was descended 
from an old Irish family which claimed 
among its ancestors Sir William Porter, who 
fought at Agincourt, and Endymion Porter. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of Robert 
Blenkinsop of Durham. She died at Esher in 
1831, aged 86. Robert’s brothers, both older 
than himself, were William Ogilvie Porter, 
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3I.B., a naval surgeon, -who after his retire¬ 
ment practised over forty years in Bristol, 
and died in that city on 15 Aug. 1850, aged 
76; and Colonel John Porter, who died in 
the Isle of Man, aged 88, in 1810. His 
sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, are separately 
noticed. 

Robert was horn at Durham in 1777, but 
spent his boyhood in Edinburgh, whither 
Ins mother, who was very poor, and de¬ 
pended largely upon the support of her hus¬ 
band’s patrons in the army, had removed 
in 1780. “While at Edinburgh he attracted 
the notice of Flora Macdonald, and, in con¬ 
sequence of his admiration for a battle-piece 
in her possession representing some action 
in the rising of 1745, he determined to be¬ 
come a painter of battles. In 1790 his 
mother took him to Benjamin “West, who 
was so struck by the vigour and spirit of 
some of his sketches that he procured his 
admission as an academy student at Somerset 
House. His progress was remarkably rapid, 
In 1792 he received a silver palette from the 
Society of Arts for an historical drawing, 
‘The Witch of Endor.’ In 1793 he was com¬ 
missioned to paint an altar-piece for Shore¬ 
ditch church; in 1794 he painted ‘Christ 
allaying the Storm ’ for the Roman catholic 
chapel at Portsea; and in 1798 * St. John 
Preaching’ for St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1790, when he was living with 
his sisters Jane and Anna Maria, at 16 Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, he was a 
member of a small confraternity of young 
artists, including Girtin and Cotman, who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
were members of a society founded by Louis 
Francia for the cultivation of historic land¬ 
scape. The artistio precocity of ‘Bob Porter ’ 
and the skill with which he wielded the ‘big 
brush’ were already fully recognised, and in 
1800 ho obtained congenial work as a scene- 
painter of ‘antres vast and deserts wild’ at 
the Lyceum Theatre: but in. 1800 he asto¬ 
nished the public by his ‘Storming of Serin- 
gapatam,’ a sensational panoram a, which was 
120 feet in length, and is stated on the 
good authority of Jane Porter to have been 
ainted in six weeks. This huge picture, 
orne on rollers and carried round three- 
quarters of a circle, was one of the first of a 
species which has since become extremely 
popular, especially in France. After its 
exhibition at the Lyceum it was rolled up, 
and was subsequently destroyed by fire; but 
the original sketches and the engravings of 
Vendramini preserve some evidence of its 
merits. Other successful works in the same 
genre were the ‘ Battle of Lodi ’ ( 1803), also 
exhibited at the Lyceum, aad the ' Defeat of 


the French at the Devil’3 Bridge, Mont St. 
Gothard, by Suwar-row in 1804,’ to both of 
which explanatory handbooks were issued. 
Other battle-pieces, in which he displayed 
qualities of vigour that bordered upon tho 
crude and a daring compared by some to 
that of Salvator Rosa, were 1 Agineourt ’ 
(executed for the city of London), the ‘ Battle 
of Alexandria,’ the ' Siege of Acre,’ and the 
‘ Death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie,’ all of 
which were painted about the same time. 
Porter afro produced easel-pictures; and in 
1801 he exhibited at the Royal Academy a 
successful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Johnston as Hamlet and Ophelia. In all, 
between 1792 and 1832 he exhibited thirty- 
eight pictures, the majority being either his¬ 
torical pieces or landscapes. In 1797 he 
had started, with the aid of his sisters, an 
illustrated periodical called * The Quiz,’ for 
which he enlisted the support of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdia [q. v.], but this had a very 
brief existence. 

Porter was in 1803 appointed a captain in 
theWestminster militia: but from the career 
of a regular soldier, which had a stronger 
attraction for him than any other, he was 
deterred by the urgent solicitations of his 
family. In 1804, however, his restless and 
energetic nature obtained some satisfaction 
by his appointment as historical painter to 
the czar of Russia. He immediately started 
for Russia, and was employed upon «ome 
vast historical paintings, with which hp 
decorated the Admiralty Hall nt St. Peters¬ 
burg. During his residence in the capital 
he won the affections of a Russian princess, 
Mary, daughter of Prince Theodor von Scber- 
batoff, hut some hitch in the courtship neces¬ 
sitated his leaving Russia, whereupon he 
travelled in Finland and Sweden, and he was 
knighted by the eccentric king Gustavus IV 
in 1800. He then visited several of the 
German courts, was in 1807 creaLed a knight 
of St. Joachim of Wurtemberg, and subse¬ 
quently accompanied Sir John Moore (whom 
he had met and captivated while in Sweden) 
to Spain. He was with the expedition 
throughout, was present at Coruna and at 
the death of the general, and took home 
many sketches of the campaign. In the 
meantime, in 1809, had appeared his ‘Tra¬ 
velling Sketches in Russia and Sweden dur¬ 
ing the years 1805-1808,’ in two sumptuous 
quarto volumes, elaborately illustrated by 
the author, but showing neither remarkable 
literary faculty nor any special powers of 
observation. It was followed at a brief in¬ 
terval by ‘ Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written during the inarch of the troops under 
Sir John Moore,’ 1809, 8vo. 
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In 1811 lie revisited Russia, and on 7 Feb. 

1812 he triumphantly married his Russian 
princess. He was subsequently received in 
Russian military and diplomatic circles, and 
became well acquainted with the Russian 
version of the events of 1812-13, ofwhiclihe 
pave a graphic account in his ‘Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia during 1812.' He 
had returned to England pveiious to the ap¬ 
pearance of his hook, and was on 2 April 

1813 knighted by the prince-regent. He 
was soon abroad again, and in August 1»17 
he started from St. Petersburg upon an ex¬ 
tended course of travel, proce-dinff through 
the Caucasus to Teheran, thence southwards 
hy Ispahan to the site of the ancient Per- 
sepolis, where he made many valuable draw¬ 
ings and tran-cribed a number of cuneiform 
inscriptions. After some stay at Shiraz, he 
retraced his steps to Ispahan, and proceeded 
to Ecbatana anu Bagdad: and then, follow¬ 
ing the course of Xenophon's Katabasis, to 
Scutari. He published the records of this 
long journey in his ‘Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 1817- 
1820,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1821. This huge book, 
which is full of interest and is a great ad¬ 
vance upon his previous volumes of travel, 
was illustrated hy bold drawings of mountain 
ECenery, of works of art, and antiquities. A 
large number of Porter's original sketches 
are now preserved in the British Museum, to 
which they were presented hy the author’s 
sister Jane. At Teheran Porter had an in¬ 
terview with the Persian monarch Futteh 
Ali Shah, whose portrait he drew, and from 
whose hands in 1819 he received the insignia 
of the order of the Lion and the Sun. After 
returning to England, he soon left again for 
Russia, but in 1826 he was appointed British 
consul in Venezuela. During the fifteen 
years that he held that position he resided 
at. Caracas, where he kept up an extensive 
hospitality, and became well known and 
popular. He continued to employ his pencil, 
and painted several large sacred pieces, in¬ 
cluding 'Christ instituting the Eucharist,’ 
‘Christ healing a Little Child,’ ‘Ecce Homo,’ 
and * St. John writing the Apocalypse.’ He 
also painted a portrait of Simon Bolivar, the 
founder of the republic of Columbia. 

In 1832, in recognition of the benefits he 
had conferred upon the protestant com¬ 
munity of Caracas, he was created a kniglit- 
commander of the order of Hanover. He 
returned to England in 1841. His wife had 
died at St. Petersburg, of typhus fever, on 
27 Sept. 1820 i hut his only daughter was 
still living in the Russian capital, having in 
1 837 become tbe wife of M. Kikine, an officer 
in the Russian army. After a short stay 


with his brother, Dr. "William Ogilvie Porter 
at Bristol, he went on a visit to Madame 
Kikine. On 3 May 1842 he wrote from St. 
Petersburg to his brother that he was on 
the eve of sailing for England; but he died 
suddenly of apoplexy as be was returning in 
his droa'ky from, a farewell visit to the czar 
Alexander I on the following day. He was 
buried in St. Petersburg, a monument being 
also erected to his memory in Bristol Cathe¬ 
dral, Owing to his large expenditure his affairs 
were left in some disorder, but his estate was 
fin ally wound up in A n gust1844 by his execu¬ 
trix, Jane Porter, who speaks of him with 
the greatest affection as her ‘beloved and pro¬ 
tecting brother.’ His hooks, engravings, and 
antiquities were sold at Christie’s on 30March 
1843. His drawings included twenty-six 
illustrations to the odes of Anacreon, a large 
panoramic view of Caracas, and a very in¬ 
teresting sketch-book (forty-two drawings) 
of Sir John Moore's campaigns, which was 
presented hy his Bister to the BritisliMuseum. 
In the print-room there are several other 
drawings by Porter, and two fine portraits— 
a mezzotint by W. O. Burgess, after G. Har- 
lowe, in which is depicted a handsome man 
in a Russian diplomatic uniform lined with 
fur; and an engraving hy Anthony Carden, 
after J. Wright. 

A man of the most varied attainments, 
Porter was justly described as ‘distinguished 
alike in arts, in diplomacy, in war, and in 
literature.’ He was a splendid horseman, 
excelled in field sports, and possessed the 
art of ingratiating himself with people of 
every rank in hie. Unlike some popular 
favourites, he was the idol of his own do¬ 
mestic circle. 

[Porter YWorks in the British JIuseumLibrary, 
where are also the descriptive sketches of several 
of his pictures including 1 Seringnpatam,’ the 
‘ Siege of Acre,’ and the ‘ Battle of Alexandria;’ 
Gent.Mag. 1842,ii. 98-8; AnnualRegisler, 1842, 
p. 267 ; Times, 28 May 1842; Bristol Mercury, 
21 May 1842; Athenaeum, 1860, p. 355; Art 
Journal, 1850, p, 276; Dibdin’s Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life, ii. 143 sq.; Hall’s Memories, 
p. 128; Roget's 1 Old ’ Water-colour Society; 
Chambers's Book of Days; Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of Living Authors, 1816, p. 281; the 
Pantheon of the Age; Michaud’s Biographie 
Universelle; Redgrave’s Diet, of English Artists; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Literature; Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 2 Aug. 1895; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. v. 185, viii. 864, 526, 576, 4th ser. xi. 
177, 5th ser. iv. 3?0,_ v. 16, 6th ser. xi. 88 0 , 7th 
ser. vii. 312; Memorial to the Porter Family in 
Bristol Cathedral: Her Porter Correspondence 
in the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham.] T. S. 
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PORTER, TIIOMAS (1036-1680'), dra¬ 
matist, born in 1036, fourth son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.l, began his career by abducting, 
on 24 Eeb. 1656, Anne Blount, daughter of 
Mountjoy Blount, earl of Newport [q. v.l For 
this he was for a short time imprisoned, and 
the contract of marriage between Porter and 
the lady was declared null and void by the 
quarter sessions of Middlesex on 17 July fol- 
torring (Middlesex Records, iii, 237; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 74, 677; Mercurius 
Politicos, p. 6164). Nevertheless, a valid mar¬ 
riage subsequently took place, as Porter had 
a son George by her (Mist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Pep. ii. 128). On 26 March of the same year 
Porter killed a soldier named Thomas Salkeld 
in Co vent Garden, probably in a dnel, and was 
consequently tried for murder. He pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter, was allowed benefit 
of clergy, and was sentenced to be burned in 
the hand ( Mercurius Politicos, 22-9 March, 
1655, p. 5228; Middlesex Records, iii. 233). 
On 28 July 1607 Porter had a duel with his 
friend, Sir Henry Bellasis, ‘ worth remem¬ 
bering,’ says Pepya, who relates it at length, 
for 'the silliness of the quarrel. Bellasis 
was mortally wounded, and Porter, who was 
also hurt, had to fly the kingdom’ (Pepys, 
Diary, 29 July 1667; Report on the MSS. of 
M. le Fleming, p. 62). Porter subsequently 
married Roberta AnneColepeper, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Colepeper, knt., and died in 1680 
(FoNBiASauB, Lives of the Lords Strangford, 
pp. 15,83; Memoirs ofLadyFanshawe,p. 172). 

He was the author of the following plays: 
1. ‘The Villain,’ a tragedy, 4to, 1663, 1670, 
1694. This play was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre in October 1662 for ten nights in 
succession to crowded houses (Genest, Eng¬ 
lish Stage, i. 42, x. 246; Downes, Roscius 
AngKcanus, p. 23). Young Killigrew com¬ 
mended the play to Pepys 1 as if there never 
had been any such play come upon the BtagB,’ 
but Pepys was dissatisfied when he saw it, 
finding ‘ though there was good singing and 
dancing, yet no fancy in the play “(Diary, 
20 Oct. 1662). Its success was chiefly owing 
to Sandford’s performance of the part of 
Maligni (ib. ; Langbaine, p. 407). The 
epilogue to this play was written by Sir 
William Davenant, and is printed in his 
works (ed. 1678,p. 440). 2. ‘ The Carnival,' 
a comedy, 4to, 1664; acted at the Theatre 
Royal (Genest, x. 248). _ 3. * A Witty 
Combat, or the Female Victor, written by 
T. P. Gent.,’ 4to, 1668. It is said on the 
title-page to have been ‘ acted by persons of 
quality’ in the Whitsun week with great 
applause. Genest (i. 51) identifies it with 
the ‘German Princess’ which Pepys saw 
performed on 16 April 1684. 4. ‘TheFrenoh 
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Conjuror: a Comedy by T. P., acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre,’ 4to, 1678. This 
was licensed on 2 Aug. 1677. The plot of 
the play is derived from two stories in the 
' Spanish Rogue, or the Life of Gusman de 
Alfarache ’ (Genest, i. 210). The similarity 
of the initials is the only reason for attri¬ 
buting the last two plays to Porter. 

[Biographic Dramatica, ed. 1782, i. 348; other 
authorities mentioned in this article.] C. H. F. 

PORTER, WALTER (1695 P-1059), com¬ 
poser, was son of Henry Porter, who in 1600 
graduated Bae. Mus, at Oxford, and in 1608 
was musician of the sackbuts to James I. 
Walter, bom about 1595 (Baptie), was ou 
5 Jan. 1616 sworn gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, to await a vacancy among the tenor 
singers. On 1 Feb. 1617 he succeeded Peter 
Wright. In 1639 ho was appointed master 
of the choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
Richard Portman being organist at the time. 
Among his patronB were John, lord Dishy, 
first earl of Bristol, to whom he dedicated his 
‘ Ayres,’ and Sir Edward Spencer. Dismissed 
from his post during the rebellion, Porter was 
relieved by Edward Laurence, esq. (Woon). 
He was buried at St. Margarets Church, 
Westminster, on 30 Nov. 1659 (Grove). 

Porter’s printed works are: 1. ‘Madrigales 
and Ayres of two, three, foure, and five 
voyces, with the continued bass, with Toc- 
catos, Sinfonias, and Ritornelles to them 
after the manner of consort musique. To 
be performed with the Harpsechord, Lutes, 
Theorbos, Basse-violl, two Violins or two 
Viols,’ 4to, printed by Wm. Stansby, 1632. 
The book contains twenty-six pieces, and is 
recommended to the ‘practitioner’ in these 
terms: ‘ Before you censure, which I know 
you will, and they that understand least 
most sharply; let me intreate yon to play 
and sing them true according to my meaning, 
or heare them done so; not, instead of sing¬ 
ing, to howle or bawle them, and scrape, 
instead of playing, and perform them falsely, 
and say they are nought.’ A copy is in the 
Music School, Oxford. 2. ‘ Ayres and Ma¬ 
drigals .. . with a thorough-bass base for the 
Organ or Theorbo-lute in the Italian way,’ 
1639. Psalms and Anthems for two voices 
to the organ, first set, 1639 (Playford adver¬ 
tisement). 8. Second set, or ‘Mottets of 
two voices for treble or tenor and boss, to 
he performed to an Organ, Haipsycon, Lute, 
or Bass-viol,’small folio, 1657 (Sacred Har¬ 
monic Oat.) Burney round the words of 
some of these were taken from George 
Sandys’s ‘ Paraphrase.’ 4. ‘ Divine Hymns 
by W. Porter,’ advertised bv Playford, 1664, 
perhaps the same as 5.‘ Psalms of Sir George 

0 
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Sands/translation for two voices by WalteT 
Porter, three books, fol., advertised 1671. 
The following words of anthems set by Porter 
are in British Museum Harleian MS. 6346: 
Pull anthems, ‘Brethren/ ‘Consider mine 
enemies/ and a collect: single anthems, ‘ 0 
praise the Lord /' Ponder my words," Awake 
thou lute/ * He taketh the simple/ ‘ Praise 
the Lord/ ‘ 0 give thanks/ ‘ 0 Lord, thou 
hast searched. 1 

[Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 21 Jane 1608; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, L 698 ; Orove’s 
Diet. iii. 19; Bimbault’s Cheque-Book of the 
Chapel Boyal, pp. 8,9, 47,76,123,205; Baptie’s 
Handbook; Wood’s Fasti, p. 284; Bimbault's 
Bibliotheca JIudrigaliatia; Barney’s Hist, of 
Music, iii. 403.] L. If. AL 

PORTER, WHITWORTH (1827-1892), 
major-general royal engineers, second sou of 
Henry Porter, of Winslade House, South 
Devon, was bom at Winslade, near Exeter, 
on 25 Sept. 1827. His mother was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Russell, hart., judge 
of the supreme court of India. Porter en¬ 
tered the Royal Military Academy at Wool¬ 
wich on 14 Hoy. 1842, obtained a commis- J 
aion as second lieutenant in the royal J 
engineers on 18 Dec. 1845, and was pro- , 
moted first lieutenant on 1 April 1846. j 
After passing through the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, he em¬ 
barked for Dominica in the West Indies on 
13 Dec. 1847, having married in the preced¬ 
ing October. He returned home from Do¬ 
minica iu March 1850, and was stationed at 
Limerick. He was promoted second captain 
on 8 Jan. 1856. On 20 Dec. 1863 he embarked 
for Malta, but in February 1855 was sent on 
active service to the Crimea. He served in 
the trenches at the siege of Sebastopol until 
June. For his services he received the war 
medal, with clasp for Sebastopol, the Turkish 
medal, and the fifth, class of the Medjidie, 
and on 2 Hoy. 1865 he was promoted brevet- 
major. After serving at home for eighteen 
months, during which he published ‘Life in 
the Trenches before Sebastopol’ (London, 
8vo, 1866), he returned to Malta in December 
1866. It was during his service in the fortress 
on this occasion that he made a study of the 
history of the island, and especially of its 
rulers, the knights of Malts. The result of 
this study was a work in two volumes, entitled 
‘ A History of the Knights of Malta ’ (2 vols, 
8vo, London, 1838). On 2 April 1859 Porter 
was promoted first captain in the royal en¬ 
gineers, and returned to England. 

Porter was employed at the war office 
under the inspector-general of fortifications 
from April 1859 until September 1862 in 
connection with the defence of the United 


Kingdom. He served on the jury for the 
military division of the international exhi¬ 
bition held in London in 1862. He was 
instructor in fortification at the Royal Mili¬ 
tary College at Sandhurst from 1862* to 18G8, 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
28 Aug. 1866, and regimental lieutenant- 
colonel on 14 Dec. 1863. 

In March 1870 Porter was again sent to 
Malta, where, as executive officer under the 
commanding royal engineer, he supervised 
the construction of the defences of the new 
dockyard. While at Malta he was employed 
in connection with the eclipse expedition 
to Sicily inl872, and he designed and erected 
observatories at Catania and Syracuse. Ha 
was promoted brevet-colonel on 14 Dec. 1873. 

In February 1874 Porter was appointed 
commanding royal engineer at Barbados in 
the West Indies. He remained there for 
two years, returning to England in April 
1876, and was stationed for a time at Chat¬ 
ham. lie was commanding royal engineer 
of the western district, and stationed at Ply¬ 
mouth from 1877 till 1 Oct. 1881, when he 
retired from the service on a pension, with 
the honorary rank of major-general. 

After his retirement he interested himself 
in various charitable works connected with 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was 
chairman of the metropolitan district of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. Ho also 
occupied himself with a revision of the ‘His¬ 
tory of the Knights of Malta’ (which appeared 
in 1888), and with an abridged edition of the 
work. But the work which principally en- 
aged his attention during the later years of 
is life was an elaborate ‘History of tho 
Corps of Royal Engineers/ which was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1889. One of his 
last acts was to present the copyright of this 
work to the corps to which he belonged. 
Porter died on 27 May 1892, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s Church, York Town, Surrey, 
of which he had been churchwarden for many 
years. He had contributed liberally towards 
its enlargement, and had with his own hands 
carved the ornamental foliage on the chancel 
screen. 

Porter married in London, on 25 Oct. 1847, 
Annie Shirley da Coste, by whom he had 
two children: Catherine, who married Cap- 
tun Crosse; and Reginald da Costa, to whose 
memory he erected a handsome reredos at St. 
Michael’s Church, York Town. The son, 
a lieutenant in the royal engineers, won 
the gold medal of the Royal Engineers' In¬ 
stitute for a prize essay on ‘Warfare again«t 
Uncivilised Races, or How to Fight greatly 
superior Forces of an uncivilised and badlv 
armed Enemy;’ he saw service in South 
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Africa, and having passed first into the staff 
college at the examination in. 1880, was on 
his way out to Egypt, where he had volun¬ 
teered for service, when he was accidentally 
killed by the falling of a spar during a gale 
of wind iu 1882. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers' Jour¬ 
nal, No. 281, August 1892, obituary notice.] 

R. H. V. 

PORTEUS,BEILBY (1781-1808), bishop 
of London, bom at York on 8 May 1731, 
was youngest but one of the nineteen chil¬ 
dren of Robert Porteus. Both his parents 
were natives of Virginia, and lived on their 
own estate in that colony. His mother was 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, who was super¬ 
intendent of Indian affairs for the province, 
and foT some time acted as deputy governor: 
she is said to have been distantly related 
to Sarah Jennings, dnohess of Marlborough. 
In order to procure abetter education for his 
children, and on account of ill-health, the 
father left America for England iu 1720, and 
settled at York. Beilby was educated at 
York until 1744 and at Ripon, whence he 
was admitted on 1 June 1748 as a sizar at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He became a 
scholar on 19 Nov. 1748, graduating B.A. in 
1752 as tenth wrangler. He also won the 
second chancellor’s medal for classics on the 
first occasion on which it was awarded. On 
26 May 1762 he was elected fellow of his 
college, and shortly afterwards was appointed 
esquire bedel. That office he held for a 
little more than two years, resigning it in 
order to devote himself to private tuition. 
In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest. 
In 1769 he won the Seatonian prize tor an 
Engliah poem on * Death.’ He wrote feelingly, 
for he had recently lost both Ids parents j but 
his extravagant eulogy of George II caused 
him to be gibbeted by Thackeray in a well- 
known passage in ‘ The Pour Georges.’ He 
was brought into farther notice by preaching 
in 1781 an able university sermon on the 
character of King David, in reply to the 
notorious pamphlet, ‘History of the Man 
after God’s own Heart ’ (1781), attributed to 
the deist, Pater Annet [q. v.] In 1762, on 
his appointment as domestic chaplain to the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Seeker), he 
quitted Cambridge for Lambeth. In 1765 
he was presented by the archbisho p t o the 
two small livings of Rucking' and Witte rs- 
h&m in Kent; but be soon resigned them for 
the rectory of Hunton in the same county. 
On 26 Sept. 1764 he received a prebend at 
Peterborough. In 1767 he was appointed 
rector of Lambeth, and proceeded D.D. at 
Cambridge, when he presumed on the instruc¬ 
tion of youth, especially in the principles of 


revealed religion, Some extracts from this 
sermon fell into the hands of John Norris 
(1731-1777) [q. v.], who was thereby moved 
to found the Norrisiau professorship of divi¬ 
nity. In 1769 he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and shortly afterwards master of the 
hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. In 1773 
he joined in an abortive petition to the bench 
of bishops to promote a reform of the Liturgy 
and Articles, In 1776 Porteus was promoted 
to the bishopric of Chester. Thereupon he 
resigned Lambeth, but retained the valuable 
living of Hunton, and was held to have 
shown a praiseworthy self-denial in not keep¬ 
ing both. As bishop of Chester, Porteus was 
very energetic. He encouraged the activity 
of the rising evangelical school; he instituted 
a fiiud for the relief of the poorer clergy in 
the diocese; and he warmly encouraged the 
establishment of the new scheme of Sunday- 
schools in every parish. Acting for Dr. 
Lowth, bishop of London, who was incapaci¬ 
tated by ill-health, he carried through the 
House of Lords in 1777 a measure putting a 
stop to the evil custom, of incumbents giving 
general bonds of resignation (that is, bonds 
to resign whenever the patrons required 
them), and he fought successfully a long 
contest, which ended in 1800, against a 
species of simony which was gaining ground 
in the purchase of the advowson of a living 
(Life, p. 163). He took the deepest interest 
in the welfare of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and vainly endeavoured, first by a 
sermon preached in 1783, and then by a 
pamphlet written in 1784, to persuade the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
set an example to slave-owners on its own 
trust estate m Barbados. 

Meanwhile, on the death of Bishop Lowth 
in 1787, Porteus was translated to London. 
There he at once avowed himself a warm. 
supporter of the schemes of piety and bene¬ 
volence originated by the evangelical party, 
though he aid not identify himself with all 
their views, being decidedly nnti-calvinistic. 
Hannah More, in especial, found in Mm a 
staunch and powerful friend in her various 
beneficent enterprises. One of his first acts 
as bishop of London was to throw himself 
heart and soul into the work of the newly 
formed 1 Society for Enforcing the King’s 
Proclamation against Immorality and Pro¬ 
faneness,’ His position enabled him to do 
yeoman service to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. He took great but unsuccessful 
pains to get passed through the lords Sir 
William Dolben’s ‘ Slave-Carrying Bill ’ 
(1788). He succeeded in transferring to a 
new ‘ Society for the Conversion aud Reli¬ 
gious Instruction of theNegroes in the West 
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Indies,’ -vvliicli was formed under his auspices, 
a bequest of the Hon. Kobert Boyle, made in 
1891 for missionary work in America, but, 
owing to the altered state of affairs in Ame¬ 
rica, no longer available for that purpose. 
He was an early patron of the Ohurch Mis¬ 
sionary Society; and it was at his sugges¬ 
tion that Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] 
wrote those works which mainly led to the 
foundation of the Indian episcopate. _ He 
joined the British and Foreign Bibfe Society, 
and suggested the name of John Shore, lord 
Teignmouth[q. v.],as its first president, while 
he himself accepted the post of vice-presi¬ 
dent. He had at all times the courage of 
his opinions, took on all subjects an indepen¬ 
dent line, and identified himself with no one 
party in the church. Though he was some¬ 
times called * a Methodist,' he was strict in 
enforcing the discipline, as well as the doc¬ 
trine, of the church; and he incurred con¬ 
siderable odium by excluding from the parish 
churches of his diocese a clergyman (Dr. 
Draper) who had accepted the presidency of 
a college in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, 
and had preached in a chapel belonging to 
that lady. In 1779 he was in favour or the 
relief of the Homan catholics from penal 
laws, hut he strongly opposed ‘ Catholic 
Emancipation,’ especially the bill of 1805, 
on the ground that it is one thing to grant 
perfect toleration, quite another to confer 
political power. As diocesan for the church 
abroad, he maintained his right of veto upon 
the appointment of chaplains by the East 
India Company, 

One of Porteua’s chief aims was to secure 
the due observance of religious holidays. A 
letter which he addressed to his parishioners 
at Lambeth in 1776, on the neglect of Good 
Friday, led to a stricter observance of that 
day throughout London (see BRIDGES, iJe- 
atituta, iv. 417). Theletter was subsequently 
published as a tract by the Society lor Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. In 1780 he 
had taken a leading part in putting down two 
Sunday practices m London—viz. the Sun¬ 
day debating societies, which were, in fact, 
assemblies for ventilating and propagating 
sceptical views; and the Sunday promenades, 
which had de gen erated into meetings for 
assignations, when bishop of London he 
waged war against the custom of having 
Sunday concerts at private houses by pro¬ 
fessional performers, writing a letter to three 
ladies of rank who had helped to introduce 
them; and not long before his death he 
sought an interview with the prince regent 
(afterwards George IV), whom he-persuaded 
to alter the day of meeting of a Sunday dub 
which the prince had patronised in London. 


Pamphleteers bitterly attacked him, hut he 
was indifferent to their onslaughts (Life, p, 
272). At the same time he vigorously re¬ 
sisted the spread of French revolution prin¬ 
ciples, which he regarded with alarm. Paine's 
‘Age of Reason’he described as‘rendering 
irreligion easy to the meanest capacity; ’ and 
he warmly encouraged by way of antidote 
the dissemination of Hannah More’s popular 
tracts. To counteract the spread of infidelity 
and the * growing relaxation of public man¬ 
ners,’ he delivered in St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Friday-evening lectures during four succes¬ 
sive Lents, beginning in 1798. They were 
attended by crowds. 

Porteus had ample means, and made a 
liberal use of them. He was generous to 
the poorer clergy, and attempted to raise the 
status and the stipends of assistant curates. 
In 1807 he built and endowed a chapel of 
ease, with a residence for the minister, in the 
parish of Sundridge, to which he loved to 
retire of a summer. On 28 May of the same 
year he gave 1,2001. to his old college (Christ's) 
for the endowment of three medals—one for 
a Latin dissertation on some evidences of 
Christianity; another for an English essay 
on some precept of the Gospel; and the 
third for the best reader of the lessons in 
the college chapel. He died at Fulham on 
8 May 1808, and, according to his own de¬ 
sire, was buried at Sundridge. On 18 May 
1765 he married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Bryan Hodgson, landlord of the George 
Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford, afterwards of 
AshbourneinDerbyshire; she survived him, 
There is a good portrait of the bishop, drawn 
bv H. Edridge and engraved by C. Picard, 
of which both full-length and half-length 
copies weTe taken. The half-length copy 
forms the frontispiece of his ‘ Life.’ Another 
ortrait, which is anonymous, belongs to the 
ishop of London. 

Porteus was a pleasing and effeotive 
preacher and writer. Besides several charges, 
volumes of collected sermons, and horta¬ 
tory letters already noticed, he published: 
1. ‘A Review of the Life and Character of 
Dr. Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury,’1770, which went through twelve edi¬ 
tions. 2. ‘The Beneficial Effects of Chris¬ 
tianity on the Temporal Concerns of Man- 
Had proved from History and Facts,’ about 
1804 ; 9th edit. 1836. 8. ‘A S umm ary of 
the Principal Evidences for the Truth and 
Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation,’ 
1800; 15th edit. 1835. Many of his works 
wore collected in ‘ Tracts upon Various Sub¬ 
jects’ (1796). His ‘ Complete [Prose] Works’ 
were published in 6 vols. 8vo; a new edition 
was published in 1816. 
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[The first volume of Porteus's collected works 
coot.uns a ‘Life,’ written shortly after the 
biaho£i's death, by a former chaplain, Hobart 
Hodgson, See also Abbey’s Engl. Church and its 
Bishops (1700-1800); Overton’s English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century (1803-1833); Notes 
and Queries, 7thser. v. 494,8thser._s. Ill; private 
information throngh Canon H. Leigh-Bennett.] 

J, H. O. 

PORTLAND, Dukes op. [See Ben- 
tinck, William Hexbt Caiendisk, tliird 
Duke, 1738-1809; Bentinck-Scoit, "Wil- 
itAM John Cavendish, fifth Duke, 1800- 
1879.] 

PORTLAND, Eabls or. [See Weston, 
Richabd, first Eabl, 1377-1636; Weston, 
Jeboiie, second Eabi, 1605-1663; Ben- 
unok, William, first Eabl of the Bentincb 
line, 1649-1709.] 

PORTLAND, titular Eabl ok, [See 
Hhbbebt, Sib Edwabd, 1648 P-1698.] 

PORTLESTER, Babon. [See Ehsiaoe, 
Boland Fran, d. 1496.] 

PORTLOCK, JOSEPH ELLISON 
(1794-1864), major-general royal engineers 
and geologist, only son of Captain Nathaniel 
Portlock [q. v.], was born at Gosport, Hamp¬ 
shire, on 30 Sept. 1794. After passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of royal engineers on 
20 July 1813. He served for a short time at 
Portsmouth and Chatham, and was promoted 
first lieutenant on IS Dec. 1813. In April 
1814 he embarked to join the army in Canada. 
He took part in the siege of Fort Erie (August 
1814), and for the greater part of it was the 
only engineer officer in the trenches. When 
the army retired he constructed the lines and 
tdte de pont of Chippewa at which Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Sir Cordon Drummond made 
his successful stand and saved Upper Canada. 
For his services on this occasion Portlock 
was thanked in general orders. He was 
afterwards employed on numerous explora¬ 
tory expeditions, Portlock Harbour inLake 
Huron was named by Sir Cordon Drummond 
in memory of Portlock’s services. 

On Portlock’s return to England in. Octo¬ 
ber 1822 the ordnance survey was about to 
be extended to Ireland, and in 1824 be was 
selected by Colonel Thomas Frederick Colby 
[q. v.] for employment there. In the organi¬ 
sation of the Irish survey Portlock was the 
confidential assistant and companion of 
Colby, and he was retained at headquarters 
at the Tower of London while Thomas Drum¬ 
mond (1797-1840) [q.v.] and others were oc¬ 
cupied with the construction of the new base 
apparatus and other instruments and details. 


In 1825 Portlock accompanied Colby to 
Ireland, and remained attached to tha trigo¬ 
nometrical branch of the work, of which he 
soon became the senior and ultimately the 
sole officer. In 1826 he was employed in 
the observations at Slievedonard, 00 . Down, 
2,800 feet above the sea. This was a very 
exposed Btation. The camp was frequently 
blown down and the instruments with diffi¬ 
culty preserved. Conjointly with the obser¬ 
vations and calculations of the horizontal 
triangulation, Portlock had to undertake a 
system of vertical observations and calcula¬ 
tions for altitudes. He carried a line of 
levelling from the coast of Down to the coast 
of Donegal, and caused simil ar lines to be 
observed in other places crossing Ireland in 
every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were 
simultaneously made. These operations, in 
addition to their immediate and practical 
object, furnished the material for the ad¬ 
mirable paper on tides, by the astronomer- 
royal, published in the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London ’ in 1845. 

On 22 June 1830 Portlock was promoted 
second captain. In 1832 it was arranged to 
compile a descriptive memoir of the survey. 
Portlock, having completed the great tri- 
angulation, undertook the portions of the 
memoir relating to geology and productive 
economy. In 1837 he formed a geological 
and statistical office^ a museum for geological 
and zoological specimens, and a laboratory 
for the examination of soils. Unfortunately, 
for financial reasons, the preparation of the 
memoir was suspended in 1838, and was not 
resumed, although a commission, appointed 
in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel, recommended its 
resumption and continuance. Portlock pub¬ 
lished the volume, which bears bis name, on 
the ‘ Geology of Londonderry,Tyrone, andFer- 
managh, with Portions of Adjacent Counties 1 
(with maps and plates, Dublin, 8vo, 1843), 

WhilB employed on the Irish survey, Port- 
lock assisted in the advance of various scien¬ 
tific institutions in Ireland. In 1831 the Geo¬ 
logical Society was formed, and the Zoological 
and other scientific societies rapidly followed. 
Portlock was one of the early presidents 
of both the Geological and Zoological So¬ 
cieties, and contributed to the former twenty 
papers, including presidential addresses, in 
1888 and 1839. He was again president of 
the Geological Society in 1851 and 1862. 
In 1836 the British Association met in Dub¬ 
lin, and Portlock was a member of the local 
committee and secretary of the section of 
geology and geography. He was president 
of the geological section at Belfast in 1852. 
In the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
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Academy' for 1887 his name appears in a 
communication on the occurrence of the 
Anatifa vitrea on the coast of Ireland, and 
in one on ornithology (Otus Brachiotus ), and 
also in a communication relative to the red 
sandstone of Tyrone, 

Portlock was promoted first captain in 
September 1889. In 1848 his labours on the 
Iritli survey ceased, and he returned to the 
ordinary duties of the corps of royal engi¬ 
neers, and in May embarked for Corfu. At 
Corfu he took part in remodelling, the fort¬ 
ress. At the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Cork in 1848, a letter from Port- 
lock to Professor Phillips was read on the 
geology of Corfu, and a grant was made the 
same year to him by the council for the ex¬ 
ploration of the marine zoology of the island. 
In 1845 and 1846 Portlock made communi¬ 
cations on this subject to the association. 

On 9 Nov. 1846 Portlock was promoted 
bruiet-major, and on 13 Dec. 1847 regimen¬ 
tal lieutenant-colonel. He returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1847, and while stationed at Ports¬ 
mouth pursued in his leisure scientific re¬ 
searches. In the ‘ Transactions of the British 
Association’ in 1848 there is a communica¬ 
tion on evidences he had observed, at Fort 
Cumberland and at Blockhouse Fort, oi 
changes of level on both sides of Portsmouth 
Harbour. In the same year is a notice of 
sounds emitted by molluscs, which he had 
observed in the Helix aspersa, as well as in 
the Helix aperta. 

In 1849 Portlock was appointed command¬ 
ing royal engineer of the Cork district in 
Ireland. "While he was at Cork the employ¬ 
ment of convicts on military public works 
began in Ireland. Portlock lent his aid, and 
the unfinished Fort "Westmoreland on Spike 
Island in Cork Harbour was selected for the 
experiment. In 1851 he was appointed in¬ 
spector of studies at the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy at "Woolwich. He was an ardent advo¬ 
cate for education in the army and especially 
in the scientific corps. He considered that 
"Woolwich should he reserved for the ad¬ 
's anced stages of professional education, and 
that all general and elementary education 
should be previously acquired. He also in¬ 
stituted many valuable reforms in the sys¬ 
tem of education at the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy. He was promoted to be regimental 
full colonel on 28 Nov. 1854. In 1856 he 
resigned the appointment of inspector of 
studies at Woolwich, and received a warm 
letter of acknowledgment of his serv ices from 
Lord Panmure, then secretary of state for 
war. He was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern district in No¬ 
vember 1868, and was stationed at Dover. 


In May 1857 be joined the newly formed 
council of military education, and showed 
himself a most forward advocate of educa¬ 
tion. He looked upon competition, and espe¬ 
cially open competition, as the great principle 
upon ■miioh public appointments should be 
made. He retired from active service on 
95 Nov. 1857 with the honorary rank of 
major-general, hut remained till 1862 a 
member of the council of military education. 
In 1857 and 1858 he was elected president 
of the Geological Society of London, and 
delivered the annual addresses. Of his work 
in geology and natural history, Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison [q.v.] observed that ‘his 
energy and powers ofcritical researoh enabled 
him to enter with success the field of pro¬ 
fessed naturalists. ... He was a geologist 
after my own heart.’ In 1867 he attended the 
meeting of the British Association in Dublin 
as a member of the council, and he received 
from Trinity College the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. Portlook was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of numerous other learned 
societies. In 1862 he settled at Blackrock, 
near Dublin, where he died on 14 Feb. 1864. 

Portlock married, first, on 24 Feb. 1831, 
at Kilmaine, co. Mayo, Julia Browne; and, 
secondly, on 11 Dec. 1849, at Cork, Fanny, 
daughter of Major-general Charles Turner, 
K.H., commanding the Cork district. There 
was no issue of either marriage. Portlook 
was the author of: 1. ‘A Rudimentary 
Treatise on Geology,’ London, 12mo, 1848 j 
2nd edit. 1862. 2. ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Major-general T. Colby, together with a 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and De¬ 
land,’ London, 8vo, 1869. 

He was also a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,’ to the ‘ Annals of Natural His¬ 
tory’ (vols. xv. andxviihbto the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of the London Geological Society,' 
to the ‘ Aide-Memoire to the Military 
Sciences,’ to the ‘ Transactions of the Dublin 
Geological Society,’ and to the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
paediaBritonnica ’ (8th edit.: arts. ‘ Cannon,' 
‘Fortification,’ ‘Gunnery,’ and ‘"War.’) 

[Memoir by Major-general Sir T. Larcom, 
R.E., in vol. xiii. new series Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers; "War Office 
Records; also Royal Society Transactions; 
Royal Engineer Records; War Office Records.] 

R. H. Y. 

PORTLOCK, NATHANIEL (1748 P- 
1817), captain in the navy, and author, born 
about 1748, entered the navy in 1772 03 an 
‘able seaman’ on board the St. Albans, with 
Captain (afterwords Sir) Charles Douglas 
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q v.] He hud probably been previously mate, 
or perhaps master, of a merchantman, and 
Douglas, recognising his worth, placed him 
on the quarterdeck as a midshipman. He 
alters ards served in the Ardent and in the 
Ramillies, guaidshipa in the Medway, and in 
1776 was entered on hoard the Discovery, 
v, here he was rated as master's mate by Cap¬ 
tain Charles Clerke [q. v.] He continued in 
her during the celebrated voyage of circum¬ 
navigation [see Cook, James, 1728-1779], 
till, in August 1779, he was moved into the 
Resolution. On returning to England he 
assed his examination on 7 Sept, 1780, when 
e was officially stated to be ‘ more than 82 1 
{Passing Certificate). On 14 Sept. 1780_ he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Fire¬ 
brand, attached to the Channel fleet. In May 
1785 he was appointed by the King George’s 
Sound Company to command the Bung 
George, a vessel of 320 tons, and an expe¬ 
dition to the north-west coast of North 


During his later years his health was much 
broken. In 1816 he was admitted to Green¬ 
wich Hospital, where he died on 12 Sept. 
1817. A portrait, engraved by Mazell after 
Dodd, is prefixed to nis ‘ Voyage round the 
World.' His son, Joseph Ellison Portlock, 
is noticed separately. 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. 
Pt. ii.), 630, and vi. (Sappl. pt. ii.) 386-7; his 
Voyageround theWorid, Paybook of Resolution 
and other documents in the Public Record Office; 
Gent. Mag. 1817, ii. 379.] J. K. L. 

PORTMAN, EDWARD BERKELEY, 
first Viscorax Portmak (1799-1888), bom 
9 July 1799, was son of Edward Berkeley 
Portman (d. 1823) of Bryanston and Orchard 
Portman, Dorset, Dy his first wife, Lucy, elder 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Whitby of Cress- 
well Hall, Staffordshire. He was educated 
at Eton and at Chiiat Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated with first-class honours, B.A. 
1821, M.A. 1826. As a liberal he sat for 


America. She sailed from Gravesend on 
29 Aug, 1786, in company with the smaller 
ship Queen Charlotte, commanded by George 
Dixon [a, v.J On 19 July 1786 they arrived 
at Cook’s River, and, after some stay there, 
ranged along the coast, sighted Mount St. 
Elias, and on 29 Sept, sailed for the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. There they wintered, return¬ 
ing to the American coast in the spring. 
When winter approached they again sought 
the Sandwich Islands, and, after having re¬ 
fitted there and refreshed the men, sailed for 
Macao and England. They anchored in Mar¬ 
gate roads on 24 Aug. 1788. In the follow¬ 
ing year he published ‘ A Voyage round the 
World, hut more particularly to the North- 
West Coast of America . . .4to, 1789. 
Though rich in geographical results, the 
voyage was primarily intended to open out 
the fee trade, in which object it was fully 
successful. 

In 1791 Portlock was appointed to com¬ 
mand the Assistant brig, going out as tender 
to the Providence, which had been ordered 
to the Pacific to bring bread-fruit plants to 
the West Indies [see Bligh, William], 
The ships returned to England in August 
1793, and on 4 Nov. Portlock was promoted 
to the rank of commander. In 1799 he com¬ 
manded the Arrow sloop, with the tremen¬ 
dous armament of twenty-eight 82-pounder 
carronades, fitted on the non-recoil principle 
suggested by Sir Samuel Bentham fq- v.] 
(James, Naval Hist, i, 456), and on 9 Sept, 
captured the Dutch ship Draak, at anchor 
in the narrow passage between Vlie and Har¬ 
lingen (ib. ii. 388). On 28 Sept. Portlock 
was advanced to post rank, but he does not 
stem to have had any further service afloat. 


Dorset from 1823to 1832, and for Marylebone 
from 12 Dec. 1882 to March 1883, being the 
first member to represent that constituency 
after the Reform Act. On 27 Jan. 1837 he 
was created Baron Portman of Orchard Port- 
man, and raised to he Viscount Portman of 
Bryanston on 28 March 1878. For some time 
he was a prominent speaker in the House of 
Lords. He was lord lieutenant of the county 
of Somerset from 22 May 1839 to June 1861, 
a commissioner and councillor of the duchy of 
Cornwall on 19 Aug. 1840, a councillor of the 
duchy of Lancaster on 18 Feb. 1847, and lord 
warden of the Bta n naries and high steward of 
the duchy of Cornwall from 20 Jan. 1865 to 
his decease. He was an active supporter of 
the Royal Agricultural Society from its 
commencement in 1838, and served as pre¬ 
sident in 1846,1856, and 1862. He was a 
considerable breeder of Devon cattle and of 
improved Alderney cows. He died at Bryan¬ 
ston on 19 Nov. 1888. 

He married, on 16 June 1827, Lady Emma, 
third daughter of Henry Lascelles, second 
earl of Harewood, She died on 8 Feb. 1866, 
leaving,with two daughters, William Henry 
Berkeley (5. 1829), second Viscount; Edwin 
Berkeley (J. 1830),barrister-at-lawj Maurice 
Berkeley (1838-1888), a member of the Cana¬ 
dian parliament: "Walter Berkeley (1836- 
1903), rector of Corton-Denham, Somerset. 

[Doyle's Baronage, 1886,p. 68; Times,20 Nov. 

1888, p. 10; Illustrated London News, 12 July 
1862, p. 57, with poi trait, 11 April 1863, p. 400, 
with portrait; Journal Royal Agricultnral Soc. 

1889, p. vi.] G. O. B. 

PORTMAN, Sib WILLIAM (<Z. 1657), 

judge, was the son of John Portman, who 
was buried in the Middle Temple Chinch on 
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o June 1621, by Alice, daughter of ‘William 
Kuoell of Samford Orcas, Dorset. His family 
belonged to Somerset, and lie was in the 
commission of the peace for that county 
from time to time. He was a banister who 
was successful enough to he personally 
known to the king. In 1533 Henry gave him 
u wardship, and lie was one of the admini¬ 
strators of the will of Catherine of Aragon. 
He was made a judge in 1647, and knighted 
by Ed-n ard VI. "When Richard (afterwards 
Lord) Rich [n. v.] was ill, Portman r\ as one 
of those who, by patent of 26 Oct. 1651, were 
commissioned to despatch chancery matters; 
and in the following January he was com¬ 
missioned to aid the lord-keeper, the bishop of 
Ely, in similar affairs. He seems to have been 
of the old way of thinking inreligious matters. 
He found no difficulty in keeping office under 
Mary ; and he followed Day, the bishop of Chi¬ 
chester, in persuading Sir James Hales [q. v.J 
to abjure protestantism in 1654. The same 
year he was made chief justice. He died early 
m 1666-7, and was buried, with a stately 
funeral, on 10 Feb. 1556-7 at St. Dunstan’s 
in the Pi'est, London. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Gilbert, and con¬ 
nected by descent with the legal family of 
Fitqames. By her he had a son Sir Henry, 
who died in 1690, and a daughter Mary, who 
married John Stowell. 

[Visitation of Somerset (Karl. Soe. 127); 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, v. 1604, 
xin. i. 1023; Dixon’s Hist, of the Chnroh ot 
Engl. iii. 230; Hooper’s Works (Parker Soc,), ii. 
378; Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-60, pp, 42, 
265, 1552-4 p. 21, 1554-6 pp. 22, &c.; Strype’s 
Eceles. Mem. i. ii. 263, n. i. 24, 521, ii. 205, 207, 
253. Hi, i. 274, 611, ii. 261.] W. A. J. A. 

PORTMAN, Sib -WILLIAM (1641P- 
1690), captor of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
descendant of an old Somerset family, was 
eldest son of Sir ‘William. Portman (1010- 
1648) of Orchard Portman, fifth baronet, by 
Anna, daughter and coheiress of John Colies 
of Barton. The father was returned for 
Taunton to both the Short and Long par¬ 
liaments of 1640, but was disabled, as a 
royalist, to sit on 6 Feb. 1643-4. On his death 
in 1648, "William succeeded him as sixth 
baronet. He matriculated firom All Souls' 
College, Oxford, 26 April 1659, and at the 
Restoration was made a knight of the Bath. 
He represented Taunton in parliament from 
1661 until 1679, and from 1086 till his 
death. From 1679 to 1681 he sat for the 
county of Somerset. Putting aside Sir 
Edward Seymour [q. v.], he was accounted 
as influential a tory as any in the west of 
England. _ He was a strong * abliorrer ’ dur¬ 
ing the crisis in Charles H’s reign, and while 


attending parliament in May 1685 he re¬ 
ceived a mysterious warning of Monmouth’s 
impending insurrection in the west. Ha 
directed the search of post-coache3 in the 
neighbourhood of Taunton, in the hope of 
intercepting treasonable correspondence, and 
took an active part in investigating the causes 
of disaffection, and later on m organising the 
militia. After the battle of Sedgmoor (8 July 
1086) Portman, with the Somerset militia, 
formed a chain of posts firom Poole to the 
northern extremity of Dorset, with a view 
to preventing Monmouth’s escape. On 8 July 
he and Lord Lumley captured the fugitive 
near Ringwoodjin the New Forest, and did 
not trust him out of their sight until he was 
delivered safe at "Whitehall. 

Three years later Portman’s affection for 
the English church proved stronger than his 
devotion to James, and in November 1688 
he joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter 
with a large following. William is Eaid 
to have intended him for high promotion, 
but he died at his seat of Orchard Portman, 
near Taunton, on 20 March 1689-90 (Lut. 
IBELL). Sir William was elected F.R.S. on 
28 Dec. 1664. He married thrice, but had 
no issue. He left ‘an estate of 8,000/. a 
year’ to his nephew, Henry Seymour (<Z, 
1728), a brother of Sir Edward, who assumed 
the name and arms of Portman. William 
Henry Portman, a descendant firom a col¬ 
lateral branch, gave his name to Portman 
Square (begun in 1764), and was ancestor of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, viscount Port- 
man [q. v.] Bryanston Square is named 
after the seat and estate purchased by Sir 
William in Dorset shortly before his death. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
‘PortmanRoberts’s Life of Monmouth, i. 213, 
215, ii. 105, 110, 122, sq. 314; Macaulay’s Hist. 
1886, i. 301, 577; LuttreH’s Diary, i. 478, ii. 
23; Collins’s Peerage, i. 186; Eochard's His¬ 
tory, bk. Hi- p. 770; Burnet’s Own Time, i. 
664; London Gazette; Wheatley and Cunning¬ 
ham’s London, ii. 110; Walford’s Old and New 
London, iv. 412.] T. S. 

PORTMORE, first Earn, os. [See Col- 
teab, Sib David, d. 1730.] 

PORTSMOUTH, Duchess op. [See 
gEBOUAiT.u, Louise RemSe de, 1649-1734.] 

PORTSMOUTH, first Eabl op. [See 
Waiiop, John, 1690-1762.] 

PORTU, MAURITIUS db {d. 1613), 
archbishop of Tuam. [See O’Ftheet, Mau- 
Bice.] 

PORY, JOHN (d. 1673 P), master of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, born at 
Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, was admitted 
to Corpus Christi College in 1520, and gra- 
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duated B.A. in 1523-4, M.A. in 1527, B.D. 
in 1535, and D D. in 1557. He was elected 
about 1534 fellow of Corpus and also of the 
college of St. John the Baptist at Stoke-by- 
Clare, Suffolk, where Matthew Parker [q. v,], 
to whose friendship Pory owed his prefer¬ 
ments, was dean. In 1667 Pory was eleoted 
master of Corpus, and on 18 Dec. of the year 
following he became vice-chancellor of the 
university. 

From 1555 to 1564 Pory was rector of 
Bunwell, Norfolk; from 1655 or 1556 till 
1561 vicar of St. Stephen's, Norwich; from 
1558 to 1569 rectorof Landboach, Cambridge¬ 
shire ; from 21 Dec. 1669-60 prebendary of 
Ely; from 19 Aug. 1560 rector of Pulham 
St. Mary, Norfolk; and from 1 Mny_ 1564 
rebendary of Canterbury, resigning this pre¬ 
end in 1567 for the seventh stall at ‘West¬ 
minster (Lb Neve, i. 63, iii, 355). 

On the visit of the queen to Cambridge in 
August 1564 he was one of the four senior 
doctors who held the canopy over her as she 
entered Bang’s College Chapel (Nichols, Pro¬ 
gresses of Eliz. i. 163). He also took part in 
the divinity act held before the queen on the 
thesis ‘major est scriptures quam ecclesiee 
auctoritas/ He afterwards attended Eliza¬ 
beth when she visited Oxford in 1666, and 
was incorporated there. During his master¬ 
ship a new library was fitted up in the col¬ 
lege, the north side of which was reserved 
for the manuscripts which Archbishop Parker 
was intending to present. Pory persuaded 
the archbishop to increase the endowments 
of his old college, and showed anxiety to turn 
them to a useiul purpose. But he declined 
to resign his mastership when disabled by 
failing health from performing his duties, 
and Parker instigated complaints against 
him before the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Much pressure was needed before Pory con¬ 
sented to withdraw. Thomas Aldrich was 
appointed master of Corpus on3Feb. 1669-70 
(Parker Corresp. p. 366). Pory gave up all 
his preferments about the same time, and is 
held to have died in 1573. One John Pory 
acted as one of the two conductor yeomen 
at Parker’s funeral on 6 June 1676. 

[Cooper’s Athena Cantabr.; Bentbam’s Hist, 
and Antiq, of Ely, p. 244; Strype’s Works, index; 
Is Neve; Bymer’s PcBdera, vol. xv.; Symon 
Gnnton’s Hist, of Church of Peterborough; 
Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Ohristi; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 175; Blomefleld’s Norfolk; Willis's Survey of 
Cath. ii. 378; State Papera, Dom. Eliz. ubi 
supra; Nichols's Progresses of Elia. i. 163; Cole 
MSS. 5813 f. 60, 5807 f. 33, 5843 f. 441; Laos- 
downe, 12, No. 35, fol. 12, and 981, fol. 58; 
Willis and Clark's Arch. Hist, of C. i. 253, 
25a, 267.) W. A. S. 


PORY, JOHN (1570 ?-1635), traveller 
and geographer, bom about 1570, may have 
been grandson or nephew of John Porv, D.D. 
(d.1573 rT [q. v.] He entered Gonville and 
Cams College, Cambridge, in 1687, graduated 
B.A. 1591-2, and M.A. 1595, and was incor¬ 
porated M.A. at Oxford on 18 April 1010. 
After leaving Cambridge about 1697, Pory 
became a sort of pupil of Richard Hakluyt 

S q. v.), who calls lum liis ‘ very honest, in¬ 
dustrious, and learned friend,’ and who for 
three or more years assisted and encouraged 
him in the study of cosmography, conceiving 
him possessed of ‘ special skill and extraordi¬ 
nary hope! to performe great matters in the 
same, and beneficial for the common wealth ’ 
(Ha.kt.T7TT, Voyages, 1600, vol. iii. dedication). 

At Hakluyt’s instigation, Pory translated, 
with some notes of his own, ‘ A Geographical 
Historic of Africa, written in Arabicke and 
Italian by John Leo, a More,’London, 1000, 
sm. fol. A copy is in the Grenville Library. 
The work, winch was reprinted by Samuel 
Purchas [q. v.] in part ii. of his ‘Pflerimes,’ 
brought Pory considerable notoriety. He was 
returned to parliament as a member for the 
borough of Bridgwater, Somerset, on 6 Nov. 
1605, and settled in London. He became in¬ 
timate with Sir Robert Cotton (Addit. MS. 
4176, fol. 14). In the autumn of 1007 he 
travelled in France and the Low Countries, 
and sought the support of Dudley Carleton 
in a scheme for introducing silk-loom stock¬ 
ing weaving into England (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1011-1618, p. 54). He was still inparlia¬ 
ment on 17 J uly 1610 ( W inwood, Memorials, 
iii. 193), but retired shortly after. On 21 May 
1011 he obtained license to travel for three 
years (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 
88 ), and some months later he accompanied 
Lord Corew, first to Ireland end afterwards 
to Paris. There in January 1612 he delivered 
to Cardinal Perron a treatise written by Isaac 
Casaubon [q. v.j and the bishop of Ely, in 
answer to a letter from the cardinal to the 
king, and he handed to Thuanus, the his¬ 
torian, some materials collected for his use 
by Sir Robert Cotton and Camden. In 1613 
he went through Turin to Venice (Court and 
Times of James I, i. 255), and thence passed 
to Constantinople, where he was patronised 
bv Sir Paul Pindar [q. v.l He remained in 
Turkey until Januaryl610. In 1617 Carleton 
wrote from The Hague that ‘if Pory had done 
with Constantinople and could forbear the 
pot (which is hardmthis country),he shall be 
welcome unto me [as a secretary], for Hove 
an old friend, and he shall be sure of good 
usage ’ (ib. ii. 29). After a brief visit to Lon¬ 
don he spent part of 1017 in Turin with Sir 
Isaac Wake, ambassador to Savoy (t&.p, 621). 
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At the end of 1619 hu went to Americana archdeaconry of Middlesex (Le Neve, .Fasti), 
secretary to Sir George Yeardley, governor The articles on his visitation in 1663 vers 
of the colony of Virginia. In >ovemher printed. On 16 Oct. (but, according to I.? 
1621 he and his chief returned to England, Neve, 16 Aug.) 1600 he was installed pre- 
but in 1623 Pory went hack to Virginia as bendary of Willesden, in the dioceae of Lon- 
one of the commissioners to inquire into its don, and before tho year v\ as out was made 
condition. He finally, in 1924, settled in chaplain to Archbishop Juxon. In February 
London for the remainder of his life, corre- 1661 he was instituted to the rectory of Hob 
sponding regularly with Joseph Mead[q. v.], lingbourne, Kent; in 1062 to that of Much 
Sir Thomas Puckering [q. v.J, Lord Brooke, Hadham, Hertfordshire; and in the same 
Sir Robert Cotton, and others. He died in year to the rectory of Lambeth. On 19 July 
London in September 1636. 1663 he was incorporated D.D. of Oxford. 

Hie letters, of which twenty-three ori- He died before 26 Nov. 1069, when Dr. 


ginals, and more than forty copies, by Dr. 
Thomas Birch [q. v.J, are in the British 
Museum (Jul. C. lii. ff. 298, 301, 303, 306, 
307; Sari. MS. 7000, ff. 814-60; and Addit. 
MSS. 4161, 4176,4177, 4178), supply much 
valuable historical information. Fourteen 
were printed by Dr. Birch in ‘The Court and 
Times of James I; 


Henchman was admitted to the rectory of 
Hadham. Pory was licensed, 21 Sept. 1640, 
to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Juxon of Chichester, a relative of the arch¬ 
bishop. 

It is said that ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack/ 
the first edition of which appeared in 1603, 
was so entitled in derision of him. It pns 


[Venn's Admissions to Gonvilla and Cains, p. fesa ® d to bear tmpnmatur (Wood, Faiti, 
64; Maty's New Review, 1784^y. 123; Arber's P*. «• col. 267 i of. Peat, Thomas). 

[Lansdowne MS. 986; Masson’s Life of 


Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, iii. 64; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ii. 1153; Court and 
Times of James I, i. 41, 42, 8a, 135,194, 255, 
388, 448, 450, ii, 11, 14, 29, 80, 32, 52, 64; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10 pp. 388, 579, 
1611-18, passim; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet,; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 187.] C. F. S. 


Milton, i. 76, 88, 603; Foster’s Alumni Oio- 
nienses ; Gardiner's Admission Registers of 
St. Paul's School; Lysons’s Environs of London 
i. 294.] J. H. L, ’ 


POST, JACOB (1774-1866), quaker, son 
of John and Rosamund Post, was horn at 

POKY oe FORET, H0BBKT (1608 P- 

69), archdeacon of Middlesex, son of to 1787, and subsequently settled at Inline- 
RobertPory, was bom in London, probably ton. He was one of the founders of the 
about 1608. He was educated at St. Paul's North London and Islington Auxiliary of 
School under the elder Gill, and went up the Bible Society in 1812, and took a lively 
., 5, c^sa-fcllow, John Milton, to interest in it until his death at the age of 
Unst s College, Cambridge, where he was eighty on 1 April 1866. His wife died on 
admitted a lesser pensioner 28 Feb. 1624-6. 14 Feb. 1844. A clever and promising son, 



*•» ho contributed to the ‘Genethlia- scripts, with a Memoir,’"London, 1838. 
put iorth by lus university. On Pnotia __ j? _ 


ofTamfi. - ' i.? — Y" . host’s principal works, consisting ol popu- 

20 Sept. 1640 he was collated to the lar expositions of the history a a belief of 
rectory of St. Margaret’s, New Fish Street, the Society of Friends, are: 1. ‘ Some Popu- 

. lar Customs amongst Christians questioned 



Nevvcourt(i^ertoW'w«,i. 88 ?i,),‘plundered theS^enU? ^StheitoheS 
but his name does not appear , Institutions, and not Ordinances appointed 
m Walker s ‘Sufferings of the Clergy.’ , by Christ to be observed in His Church/ 
At the Restoration preferments were , London, 1846. 3. ‘ Some Reasons for con- 
showered upon him. On 2 Aug. 1660 he | tinuing to refuse the Payment of all Eccle- 
was made D.D. by royal mandate, along siastical Demands,’ 1849; a reply to Jona- 
rv h 1 o-o r a ? d others (Bailet, than Barrett's ‘Reasons for ceasing to te- 

Lifeqf Fuller, v8i2n.) On20Julyl660 fuse,’ &c. 4. ‘ The Bible the Book for All/ 
K e Zfnb C °H^ ed b ? % th 1 K r t0 l of , St ' 12m °i l 848 i reprinted,with additions, 1849 
St m«4v Lon r a ^ “ d i866 ’ 6 ’ ‘Instinctive Narratives for 

signed before —< May 1663), and to the the Young, in a Scries of Visions and 
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Dreams from the Bible/ London, 1848. 
0 . ' A Summary of the Principles and Doc¬ 
trines of the Christian Religion (as taught 
in the Bible),’ 1849; reprinted, London, 
1830. 7. ' Uncle’s Visit at the_ Villa, or 
Evening Conversations with his Sister’s 
Grandchildren on some of the distinguishing 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1849. 8. ‘ A Popular Memoir of "Wil¬ 
iam Penn,’ London, 1850. 9. ‘ The Origin, 
History, and Doctrine of Baptisms,’London, 
1851. 10. ‘ A Brief Memoir of George Fox 
... for the Information of Strangers,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1854. 11. ‘ A Compendium of Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine and Precepts, as taught in the 
Bible,’ London, 12mo, 1864. 

[Diary of Frederick James Post; Smith's 
Cat, ii. 428; Nodal’s Bibl. of Ackworth School, 
n. 25; Annual Monitor, 1858 p. 156,1845 p. 102; 
Eegisters at -Devonshire House.) 0. F. S. 

POSTE, BEALE (1703-1871), divine 
and antiquary, of an ancient Kentish family, 
was second son of William Poste, one of the 
four common pleaders of the city of London. 
Bom in 1793 at Hayle Place, his father’s 
Geat near Maidstone, Kent, he entered Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (Lttabd, Grad. Cant. p. 410), 
but left the university at an early age, tra¬ 
velled on the continent, returned, took holy 
orders, and married (in 1817) before gra¬ 
duating LL.B. in 1819. He was for some 
years curate of High Halden, and then of 
Milstead, both in Kent. At Milstead he de¬ 
voted himself to the study of arohasology. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Archeological Association, and many papers 
from bis pen appeared in their ‘Journal.’ He 
removed about 1851 to Bydews Place, near 
Maidstone, where he died on 16 April 1871. 

By his wife Mary Jane, daughter of John 
Cousens, esq., of Westboume, Sussex, who 
died two years before her husband, he had 
three sons and four daughters. His third 
son, Edward, was director of civil service 
examinations. 

His works, dealing principally with early 
British history, evidence the most painstaking 
research. They are: 1. * History of the Col¬ 
lege of All Saints/ Maidstone, 1847, 8vo. 
ii. ‘ The Coins of Cunobeline and of the 
Ancient Britons,’ 1863, 8vo. 3. ‘Britannic 
Researches, or New Facts and Rectifications 
of Ancient _ British History,’ 1853, 8vo. 
4. ‘Britannia Antique: Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
History,’1857,8vo. 6. ‘Celtic Inscriptions on 
Gaulish and British Coins, intended to supply 
Materials for the Early History of Great 
Britain; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words and an Atlas of Coins,’ 1861, 8vo. 


[JSeny’s Kent Pedigrees, p. 20; AUibone’a 
Diet, ol Engl. Lit,; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Guardian, 
1871, p. 491; Athenseum for 1858, 1857, 1861; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] E. G. H. 

POSTGATE, JOHN (1820-1881), initia¬ 
tor of the laws against adulteration, the son 
of a Scarborough builder, Thomas Postgate, 
by his wife Jane, born Wade, was descended 
from an ancient Roman catholic family of 
Yorkshire, of which a representative, Nicho¬ 
las Postgate (1397-1079), was executed at 
York during the panic caused by the ‘ popish 
plot.’ This Nicholas, horn at Egton in York¬ 
shire, was ordained at Douay on 20 March 
1628, and served the English mission in the 
district of Ugthorpe, near Whitby, where 
the farm at which he resided is still known 
by liis name. He was apprehended for bap¬ 
tising a child according to the Roman rite, 
indicted at York assizes under the old penal 
statute of 27 Eliz., and executed on 7 Aug. 
1679. A hymn that he composed in York 
Castle ‘is even now used in the wild moor¬ 
lands about Ugthorpe’ (cf. Foley, Society of 
Jesus, v. 760; Peacocx, Yorkshire Catholics, 
p. 98; Raiste, York Castle Depositions.) 

Bom at Scarborough on 21 Oct. 1820, 
John Postgate started life as a grocer’s hoy 
at the age of eleven. In 1834 he went as 
assistant to a surgeon at the modest salary 
of 2s. 6 d. a week. His leisure hours he de¬ 
voted to self-improvement, working hard 
at Latin, chemistry, and botany, and at thu 
age of seventeen he wrote and published in 
the ‘ Yorkshire Magazine ’ a paper on ‘ Rare 
Plants and their Properties.’ He subse¬ 
quently attended lectures at the Leeds school 
of medicine; in July 1846 he qualified at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and earned the means to 
continue his education by acting as assistant 
to a firm in the east of London. He then 
attended the London Hospital, satisfied the 
College of Surgeons in 1844, and settled in 
May 1861 at Birmingham, where he soon 
acquired a position of influence. Three years 
later he obtained the fellowship of the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, and thenceforward com¬ 
menced his lifelong crusade against the adul¬ 
teration of food substances, into the secrets 
of which his experience as a grocer’s boy had 
given him a grim insight. He succeeded 
in interesting the Birmingham members, 
William Scholefield and George Frederick 
Muntz [q.v.T, in the matter, ana on 28 June 
1866 Scnoleneld moved for a select com¬ 
mittee of inquiry in the House of Commons. 
Postgate was frequently examined, and by 
means of circulars and letters he kept the 
question before the public. Meetings were 
held in the large towns of the north, and 
samples of such commodities as bread, flour, 
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ground coflee, mustard, vinegar, pepper, 
■wine, beer, and drugs, ns adulterated by the 
local retailers, were publicly exhibited and 
analysed. The local appointment of public 
analysts,coupled with the bestowal of powers 
of summary jurisdiction upon the magi¬ 
stracy, was the leading feature of the ma¬ 
chinery by which Postgate proposed to re¬ 
press such frauds, and his suggestions were 
substantially embodied in the recommenda¬ 
tions of the select committee. Altogether, 
no fewer than nine bills dealing with adul¬ 
teration were introduced into the House of 


Commons by the members for Birmingham 
under Postgate’s influence. Their efforts 
met with strenuous opposition from retailers. 
At length, in 1860, a comparatively gentle 
measure, giving local authorities the option 
of appointing public analysts, with powers 
of prosecuting offending tradesmen, became 
law. It was to remedy the manifest defects 
of this permissive and largely inoperative 
measure that Muntz, at Postgate’s instance, 
subsequently introduced the Amendment 
Act, which eventually became law in 1872. 
Other suggestions of Postgate's were em¬ 
bodied in the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of 1876. This legislation was followed by 
similar measures in the British colonies. 
Postgate obtained no public recognition of 
any kind for his services. He. took an active 
part in the inauguration in Birmingham of 
the National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science in 1867. Two papers by 
him on adulteration were published in the 
‘Transactions’ for 1857 and 1868 respec¬ 
tively. On 7 May 1860 he was appointed 
professor of medical jurisprudence and toxi¬ 
cology at Queen’s College, Birmingham. His 
death took place on 28 Sept. 1881 at the 
London Hospital, whither he was taken by 
his own desire uponhisretumfromNeuenahr, 
near Bonn, in a dying condition. He was 
buried in the new cemetery at Birmingham. 
His epitaph records that, for ‘twenty-five 
years of bus life, without reward, and under 
heavy discouragement, he laboured to pro¬ 
tect the health and to purify the commerco 
of this people.’ Postgate married, in May 
1850, Mary Ann, daughter of Joshua Hor- 
wood of Driffield, Yorkshire, by whom he 
left issue. He published the following pam¬ 
phlets: 1. ‘Sauitary Aspects of Birmingham,’ 
1852. 2. 1 A Few "Words on Adulteration,’ 
1857. 8. ‘Medical Services and Public Pay¬ 
ments,’ 1862. 

Au excellent portrait by Vivian Crome, a 
grandson of ‘Old Crome,’ hangs in the 
council chamber at Scarborough. 

[Times, 30 Sept. 1881; The Biograph and Re¬ 
view, May 1SS0, Langford’s Modern Birming¬ 


ham and its Institutions, ii. 446-66; Scar- 
borough Gazette, 19 Oet. 1882; notes kindly 
famished by J. P. Postgate, esq., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.] T. S. 

POSTLETHWAITE, THOMAS (1731- 
1798), master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
born in 1731, was son of Richard Postle¬ 
thwaite of Crooklonds, Lancashire. He waa 
educated at St. Bees School, and entered at 
Trinity College as a subsizar on 19 June 1749 
rot. 18. He was elected scholar on 21 April 
1752, sizars at that time not being allowed to 
sib for scholarships until their third year. He 
proceeded B. A. in 1763, when he was placed 
third in the mathematical tripos, with the 
reputation, which he retained through life, 
of being one of the best mathematicians in 
the university. The dates of his other de¬ 
grees are M.A. 1766, B.D. 1768, and D.D. 
(bv royal mandate) 1789. He was elected 
fellow in 1765, held the usual college lec¬ 
tureships, and from 1763 to 1776 was tutor. 
He was steward 1764-6, and junior dean 
1707-8. In 1782 he became a senior fellow. 

He must have been popular in college, for 
it is recorded that when, on Bishop Hinch- 
liffe’s resignation of the mastership in 1789, 
Pitt consulted Dr. Farmer as to his successor, 
Fanner replied, ‘If you wish to oblige the 
society, appoint Postlethwaite.’ As master 
he is said to have ‘ boon discovered that, if he 
was alert, he and the seniors should be at 
variance, according to antient usage;’ and 
to have preferred quiet and the society of Dr, 
Craven, master of St. John’s, to activity in 
the discharge of his duties (Nichols, Illustr. 
of lit, vi. 737). During his tenure of the 
mastership a public examination for fellow¬ 
ships and an annual examination of under¬ 
graduates of the first and second year were 
established. It is, however, uncertain how 
far these reforms were due to his initiative. 
The old and vicious system of private exami¬ 
nation for fellowships had been practically 
abolished by his predecessor; and the exami¬ 
nation of undergraduates was established by 
an order of the master and seniore on 24 Feb. 
1700. On the other hand, ‘his conduct in 
passing over Richard Porson [q.v.] for the 
lay fellowship, which had been promised to 
him, and bestowing it on a relative of his 
own, John Heys, a young man seven years 
junior to Porson, has left a stigma on his 
memory ’ (Luard in the Trident, i. 12). 

He died at Bath on 4 May 1798, and was 
buried in the abbey church, where there is a 


College Lodge. He published one sermon, oh 
Isaiah vii. 14-16, preached before the univer¬ 
sity on 24 Dec. 1780, 4to, Cambridge, 178L 


monument to his memory (in the north aisle) 

'I'hana is a T\ni*fwo?f rtf ln'm rt!ln in fPmnlfr 
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[Gent. Mag. 1728, p. 447; Nichols's Illustra¬ 
tions of Lit, vi. 737; Alumni Westm. ad. 1852, 
p. 34; Watson’s Life of Porson, pp. 93, 386; 
hoard in Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 144; 
Monk's Life of Bentley, ed. 1833, p. 424; Con¬ 
clusion Book of Trinity College.] J. W. 0-K. 


POSTLETHWAYT, JAMES (d. 1701), 
■writer on revenue, probably a brother of 
Malachy Postlethwayt [q. v.], published ‘ The 
History of the Public Revenue from the Re¬ 
volution in 1688 to ... Christmas 1768/ &c., 
London, 1769, obi. 4to. This -work is one of 
the most valuable authorities for the financial 
history of the period to which it relates. 
Postlethwayt also devoted some attention 
to vital statistics. He published a ‘ Col¬ 
lection of the Bills of Mortality from 1857 
to 1768 inclusive,’ with ‘A Comparative View 
of the Diseases and Ages, and a Table of the 
Probabilities of Life, for the last Thirty 
Tears/ London,1769,4to. He died in Hatton 
Carden on 8 Sept. 1761. 


[Cent. Mag. 1761, p. 430; Sinclair’s Hist, of 
the Public Revenue, pt. ii. pp. 61, 77, 100; 
McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, 
pp. 272, SSI.] W. A. S. H. 

POSTLETHWAYT, JOHN (1650-1718), 
chief master of St. Paul’s School, bom 8 Oct. 
1650, was fourth son of Matthew Postle- 
thwayt.andMargaret (Hnnton). Hisfather's 
family had long been settled at Bankside in 
Millom, Cumberland. After attending the 

Endowed ffrawsr Schools, i, 199), he went 
to Merton College, Oxford, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1074, M.A. 1678. When Dr. 
Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, established the school known by his 
name in the parish of St. Maitin-in-the- 
Fields, of which he became rector in 1680, 
Postlethwayt was appointed master of it. 
In this office he showed such ability that 
in 1697, on the resignation of Dr. Thomas 
Gale [q. v.L he was chosen high master of 
St. Paul’s. The strong recommendation given 
him by Tenison is printed in Stow, ed. Strype, 
i. 168. Evelyn, Bentley, and Wake, the future 
archbishop, also gave him testimonials. 

He proved an eminent schoolmaster, and 
St. Paul’s School prospered under his rule. 
When his strength failed, he taught in his 
sick-chamber. He died unmarried, 26 Sept. 
1713, and was buried in St. Augustine’s, 
Old Change, on the 80th. By his will, 
dated 6 Sept. 1713, he bequeathed the ad- 
vowson of Denton rectory, Norfolk, which 
he had purchased of the Duke of Norfolk, to 
Merton College. 

A voluminous mass of Postlethwayt’s 
correspondence is in the possession or a 
collateral descendant, Mr. Albert Harts- 


horne, F.S.A., of Bradboume Hall, Derby¬ 
shire. It shows, among other matters of 
interest, that the establishment of the lord 
almoner’s professorship of Arabic at Oxford 
was due to Postlethwayt. Through Postle- 
thwayt's influence with William HI, Arabic 
studentships, as they were at first called, 
were established in Oxford in 1699. The 
first holders of these offices under the crown 
were two of Postlethwayt’s pupils, John 
Wallis and Benjamin Marshall. 

Matthew Postlethwayt (1679-1746), 
a nephew of the preceding, son of George 
and Elizabeth Postlethwayt, graduated B.A. 
1702-3, M.A. 1706, from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1703 he was ordained to the 
cure of Whicham. In 1707-8 he became 
vicar of Shottesham in Norfolk; and in 
1714 rector of Benton, of which hie uncle, 
John Postlethwayt, was patron, and where, 
in 1718, he rebuilt the rectory-house. In 
1742 he was made archdeacon of Norwich 
and rector of Eedenhall, Norfolk. He died 
in 1746. His portrait, by Oafaucle, shows 
him to have been a tall, spare, dark-com¬ 
plexioned man. He was twice married, first, 
to Elizabeth Rogerson, and, secondly, to 
Matilda, sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, after¬ 
wards bishop of Norwich. He published two 
sermons. Some of his correspondence is in 
vol.6209 of the Additional and Egerton MSS. 
in the British Museum, and much more in 
the possession of Mr. Hartshome. 

[Communication by Mr. Hartshome in Fro- 
ce Mings of theSocielr ofAntiquaries, 2Feb. 1888; 
Nichols’s Ulnstr. of Lit. vi. 808-11; Gardiner’s 
Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, p. 65; 
Bishop Patrick’s Autob. p. 128; Funeral Sermon 
by Dr. John Hancock, 1718, entitled The Chris¬ 
tian Schoolmaster, reprinted in Wilfoid’s Memo¬ 
rials, 1741, p. 611.] J. H. L. 

POSTLETHWAYT, MALAOHY 
(1707 P-1767), economic writer, bom about 
1707, was elected F.S.A. on 21 March 1784. 
He devoted twenty years to the preparation of 
‘The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Com¬ 
merce/ London, 1761, fol. (3rd edit. London, 
1766, fol.; 4th edit. London, 1774, foL), a 
translation, with large additions, from the 
French of J. Savory des Brulons. Postle¬ 
thwayt collected much information, freely 
plagiarising other writers, but presented his 
results without method or conciseness. He 
died suddenly, ‘ as he had often wished/ on 
18 Sept. 1767, and was buried in Old Street 
churchyard, Olerkenwell. 

Postlethwayt also published: 1. ‘The 
African Trade the great Pillar and Support 
of the British Plantation Trade in America/ 
&c.,1746,4to. 2.‘The Natural and Private 
Advantages of the African Trade considered/ 
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&c., 1740, 8\o. 3. ‘Considerations on the 
making of Bar Iron with Pitt or Sea Coal 
Fire, &c. In a Letter to a Member_of the 
House of Commons,' London, 1747, fivo. 
i. ‘ Considerations on the Revival of the 
Rojal-BritishAssiento, between his Catholic 
Majesty and the ... South-Sea Company. 
With an . . . attempt to unite the African- 
Trade to that of the South-Sea Company, by 
Act of Parliament,’ London, 1749, 8vo. 
, 1 . < Thp Merchant’s Public Counting House, 
or New Mercantile Institution,’ &c,, London, 
1750, 4to. 6. ‘ A Short State of the Pro¬ 
gress of the French Trade and Navigation,' 
&c., London, 1766.8ro. 7. ‘ (Treat Britain’s 
True System.... To which is prefixed an 
Introduction relative to the Forming a New 
Plan of British Politicks with respect to our 
Foreign Attairs/ &c., London, 1757, _8vo. 

8 . ' Britain’s. Commercial Interest explained 
and improved, in a Series of Dissertations on 
several important Branches of her Trade and 
Police. .. . Also . . . the Advantages which 
would accrue.. .from anUnion withlreland,’ 
•2 vols. 8vo, London, 1767 ; 2nd edit., ‘ With 
... a clear View of the State of our Planta¬ 
tions in America,’ &c., London, 1769, 8vo. 

9. * In Honour to the Administration. The 
importance of the African Expedition con¬ 
sidered,’ &c., London, 1768, 8vo. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr/Dict. val. xxv. pp, 219, 220; 
Gent. Mag. 1767, p- 479; Maopherson’s Annals 
of Commerce, hi. 317; McCulloch’s literature of 
Political Economy, p. 52; Cossa's Introduction 
to tho Study of Political Economy, transl. by 
Dyer, p. 252; Cunningham’s Growth of Engliah 
Industry and Commerce (Modem Times), pp. 
260,200,315, 400, 420.] W. A, S. H. 

POTE, JOSEPH (1703P-1787),bookseller, 
bom In 1702 or 1703, long carried on business 
at Eton, and also kept a boarding house for 
Eton hoys, Lord-chancellor Camden having 
been one of his hoarders. At the some time 
he was well known as an editor and publisher, 
and his editions of classical workB brought 
him into close relations with Zachary Grey 
[q. v.] and other scholars. "Works compiled 
and published by him include: 1. ‘ Catalogue 
alumnorum e collegio regali B. Maria de 
Etona,’ 1730. Much use was made in this 
work of thenamescntbypupils,beforeleaving 
Eton, on the oaken pillars that supported the 
roof of the under-school. 2. ‘History and An¬ 
tiquities of Windsor Castle and the Royal 
College and Chapel of St. George, with theln- 
stitntaons,Law8, and Ceremonies of the most 
noble Order of the Garter,’ 1749. The work 
was subsequently abridged and published 
under the name of‘Les D Alices dewindesore, 
or a Pocket-Companion to Windsor Castle,’ 
which was very popular and went through 


six editions. An appendix to the original 
work was compiled and published byPotom 
, 1762. It contained an alphabetical list of nil 
I the knights of the Garter from the institution 
1 of the order to 1762. 4. ‘ The Lives of Lelond 
Hearne, and Wood,’ 1772. 6 . ‘ Registrum 
Regale Preepositorum ntriusque Collegii re- 
galis Etonensis et Cantabngiensis,’ 1774 
Pote died at Eton on 3 March 1787, aged 8 l' 
leaving two sons; the younger, Thomas, who 
succeeded to his father’s business at Eton, 
was master of the Stationers’ Company. A 
daughter married John Williams, publisher 
of Wilkes’s paper ‘ The North Briton.’ 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes; Gent. Mag. 
1787, voL lvii. pt. i. p. 365; British Husetus 
Catalogue, Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist, of Eton Col. 
lege.] G. P. M-r. 

POTENGER or POTTINGER, JOHN 
(1647-1783), master in chancery and author, 
bom 21 July 1647, was the son of John 
Potenger, D.D., and Anne Withers. Hia 
father was headmaster of Winchester School 
from 1 Aug. 1642 to 1662, and died in 1669 
(Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, lBt ser. p. 1187; 
Wood, Fasti, ii. 100; Ktrbt, Annals of 
Winchester College, pp. 318, 346). Potenger 
was admitted to Winchester College in 1668, 
and matriculated at Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, on 26 May 1664, where he obtained 
a Hampshire scholarship. He took the de¬ 
gree of B.A. on 1 Feb. 1667-8, and was ad¬ 
mitted to the Inner Temple in 1676. By 
the favour of Sir John Emley, then chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, he was allowed to 
buy at the price of 1 , 7001 . the office of comp¬ 
troller of the pipe, and was sworn in in Hilary 
term 1676. On 2 July 1678 he married 
Philadelphia, second daughter of Sir John 
Emley ( Memoirs , p. 50; Chester, London 
Marriage Licenses, p. 1079). Subsequently 
he obtained the post of master in chancery, 
hut sold it again for 7007. In the reign of 
James II he was removed from the commis¬ 
sion of the peace for Middlesex for refusing 
to support the king’s religio us p olicy, but was 
restored again by William DX He died in 
1733, his wife in 1692, and both were buried 
in the church of Broad Blunsdon in the 
parish of Highworth, Wiltshire. 

Potenger was the author of * A Pastoral 
Refleotion on Death,’ 1691, and of many un¬ 
published poems. Nichols, in his * Select 
Collection of Poems ’ (i. 213), prints an ode 
of Horace translated by Potenger, and adds 
in a note two letters from Dr. South praising 
his compositions (viii. 286). Potenger also 
published a translation of the ‘ Life of Agri¬ 
cola’ by Tacitus ( 8 vo, 1698). His memoirs 
of his own life were edited in 1841 by his 
descendant, C. W. Bingham, vicar of Sydling 
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St Nicholas, Dorset. Apart from their bio¬ 
graphical interest they contain interesting 
information on the state of education at 
Winchester and Oxford during the seven¬ 
teenth century. Extracts from the part re¬ 
lating to Oxford are reprinted in Couch’s 
'Reminiscences of Oxford,’p. 63 fOxf, Hist. 
Soe. 1892). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0. H. F. 

POTT, JOSEPH HOLDEN (1759-1847), 
archdeacon of London, was son of Percivall 
Pott [q. v.j, the surgeon. He was horn in 
1759, in his father's house near St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, was educated at Eton, and 
thence sent at an early age to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A in 
1780, and proceeded M.A. in 1783. At Eton 
he had dabbled in verse, and up to 1786 four 
separate worts, in verse and prose, appeared 
from his pen. Taking holy orders, he was 
collated by Bishop Thnrlow, formerly dean 
of St. Paul’s, to the prebend of Welton- 
Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedral, 17 March 
1785 (Ln Nnvn, ii. 230). In 1787 he be¬ 
came rector of St. Olave, Old Jewry, and St. 
Martin, Ironmonger Lane. He was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Albans on 8 Jan. 1789. 

In 1797 he exchanged his London rectory 
for the living of Little Burstead, Essex, which 
heloft for the vicarage of Northolt or Nortliall, 
Middlesex, on 24 Feb. 1800. He next became 
vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 
12 Dec. 1812, and exchanged the archdeaconry 
of St. Albans for that of London, 31 Dec. 1813. 
In 1822 (4 Oct.) he received a canonry in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and on IS July 1824 ex¬ 
changed the vicarage of St. Martin's for that 
of Kensington. Finally he became canon 
and chancellor of Exeter, 2 May 1826. De¬ 
signing hia archdeaconry and his vicarage in 
1842, he held both canonries until his death, 
which took place on 16 Feb. 1847, at hia re¬ 
sidence inWobum Place, Bloomsbury, Lon¬ 
don. He died unmarried, leaving consider¬ 
able personalty and a valuable library, which 
was sold by auction in May 1847. 

Pott assisted Nichols to some extent in the 
production of the * Literary Anecdotes,’ and 
he ia mentioned with approval by Mathias 
in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ’ in the phrase 
1 as Gisborne serious, and asPott devout,’ He 
was generally popular and respected. Hia 
portrait was painted by William Owen, R. A., 
and an engraving from it published in 1843. 

His principal works, besides sermons, con¬ 
troversial tracts, and archidiaconol charges, 
of which he delivered twenty-six, were: 
1. ‘Poems,’ 1779, 8vo. 2. ‘Elegies, and 
Selmaue, a Tragedy,' 1782, 8vo, 8. ‘ Essay 


on Landscape-painting, with Bemnrks on the 
different Schools,’ 1783, Svo. 4. 1 The Tour 
of Valentine,’ 1786,8vo. 5. 1 Testimonies of 
St. Paul concerning Justification,’ 1816,8vo. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vu. p 425, ix. 
pp. v, 73, Gent. Mag. 1847 pt. ii. pp. 210-11; 
Hominy’s Grad. Cantabr. p. 306; Le Neve’s 
Fasti; Foster’s Index Eceleriasficus; Life of 
Porcival Pott in Works, ed. Sir J. Earle; Alli- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit., Lowndes's Bibl. Man.] 

E 0 H 

POTT, PERCIVALL (1714^1788), sur- 

? eon, only son of Percivall Pott, a native of 
.ondon, whose profession was that of a 
scrivener, was born on 6 Jan. 1713-14, in 
that part of Threadneedle Street which is 
now covered by the Bank of England. The 
house was probably pulled down between 
1766 and 1788, when the east and west wings 
were added to the hank buildings. His 
father was his mother’s second husband. Her 
first husband, named Houblon, a son of Sir 
James Houblon [see under Hotjbion, Sib 
John], was a young officer who was killed 
in action soon after his marriage. Pott’B 
father died in 1717, leaving his widow with 
very inadequate means of support. After 
Pott’s own death in 1788 a small box was 
found among his papers containing a few 

S ieces of money, amounting to less than 
ve pounds, which was the whole sum he 
received from the wreck of his father’s for¬ 
tune. The mother, with her son and daugh¬ 
ter, however, were assisted by a distant rela¬ 
tive, Dr. "Wilcox, bishop of Rochester; Per¬ 
civall wss sent at the age of seven to a private 
school at ‘ Darne ’ (apparently Darenth) in 
Kent. He showed a liking for surgery, and 
on 1 Aug. 1720 he was bound for seven years 
an apprentice to Edward Nourse [q.v.] His 
mother paid 210/. as premium. Nourse, at 
this time an assistant-surgeon at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, gave, contrary to the 

J iractice of most of his colleagues, private 
Bctures in anatomy at London House in 
Aldersgate Street, and it became Pott’s duty 
to prepare the subjects for these demonstra¬ 
tions. Pott seems to have gained some pro¬ 
fessional reputation even at this early period 
in his career. According to his biographer, 
Earle, during the later years of his apprentice¬ 
ship, being ‘ confident in the fair prospects of 
industry,he hired a house of considerable rent 
in Fenehurch Street, and took with him his 
mother and her daughter by her first hus¬ 
band.’ A court minute-book, now in the 
possession of the Barbers’ Company, records 
that on ‘ 7 Sept, 1786 PercivallPott was ad¬ 
mitted into the freedom of the Company by 
service, upon the testimony of his master, 
and was sworn.’ Later in the same day he 
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received the diploma testifying his shill and 
impowering him to practice.’ He was regis¬ 
tered in the hooks of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company as living in Fenchurch Street, but 
he had removed to Bow Lane before 1 May 
1739, when he ‘tooke tho livery [of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company], and paid the 
usual fine of 107 for so doing.’ He acted 
as steward of the livery dinner of the com¬ 
pany in 1741 and as steward of the maj or's 
feast in 1744. In 1746 the United Company 
of Barber-Surgeons was dissolved, and there¬ 
upon Pott naturally allied himself with the 
surgeons. _ 

Pott took an active part in the affairs of 
the Corporation of Surgeons from its very 
commencement. On 5 July 1753 the court 
of assistants of the newly formed company 
elected Pott and Hunter the first masters of, 
or lecturerson, anatomy. He became a mem¬ 
ber of the court of assistants on 23 Dec. 1756 
in place of Legard Sparham, deceased, and he 
was elected a member of the court of exami¬ 
ners on 6 Aug. 1761, to fill the place ren¬ 
dered vacant by the resignation of "William 
Singleton. On 7 July 1763 be became under 
or second warden of the company; on 6 July 
1764 he was promoted to be upper or first 
warden, and on 4 July 1765 he succeeded 
Robert Young as master or governor of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. 

Pott became assistant-surgeon to St, Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital on 14 March 1744, ' in 
room of Joseph "Webb, appointed surgeon 
and guide to Kingsland Hospital,’ and on 
SO Nov. 1749 he was made full surgeon to 
the charity ‘in place of James Phillips.’ 
Pott introduced many improvements into 
the art of surgery during his long tenure of 
this office,Tenderingits practice more humane 
and less painful both to patient and surgeon. 
Eerie tells us that, for some years afteT Pott 
became suigeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospi¬ 
tal, escharotic dressings were continually 
employed, and that the actual cautery was 
in such frequent use that, at the times when 
the Burgeons visited the hospital, it was 
regularly heated and prepared as part of the 
necessary apparatus. It was only by Pott’s 
constant endeavours that these abominable 
methods were discarded. 

In1766 an accident befell him which ren¬ 
dered his name of world-wide fame. * As he 
was riding in Kent Street, Southwark, he 
was thrown from his horse, and suffered a 
compound fracture of the leg, the bona being 
forced through the integuments. Conscious 
of the dangers attendant on fractures of this 
nature, and thoroughly aware how much 
they may he increased by rough treatment 
or improper position, he would not suffer 


himself to he moved until he had made the 
necessary dispositions. He sent to West¬ 
minster, then the nearest place, for two chair¬ 
men to bring their poles, and patiently lay 
on the cold pavement, it being the middle of 
January, till they arrived. In this situation 
he purchased a door, to which he made them 
nail their poles. When all was ready he 
caused himself to he laid on it, and was 
carried through Southwark, over London 
Bridge, to Watling Street, near St. Paul’s, 
where he had lived for some time. . . . At a 
eonsultationof surgeons the case was thought 
so desperate as to require immediate ampu¬ 
tation. Mr. Pott, convinced that no one 
could be a proper judge in his own case, sub¬ 
mitted to their opinion, and the proper in¬ 
struments were actually got ready, when 
Mr. Nourse (his former master and then col¬ 
league at St, Bartholomew’s Hospital), who 
had been prevented from coming sooner, for¬ 
tunately entered the room. After examining 
the limo he conceived there was a possibility 
of preserving it j an attempt to save it was 
acquiesced in, and succeeded.’ 

The term ‘Pott’sfracture ’is still commonly 
applied to that particular variety of broken 
ankle which he sustained on this occasion. 
During the leisure consequent on the neces¬ 
sary confinement Pott first turned to au¬ 
thorship, and planned and partly executed 
his ‘ Treatise on Ruptures.’ He thus began 
to write at the age of 43, by a curious coin¬ 
cidence the exact age at which his illustrious 
pupil, John Hunter, published his first hook. 
But from that time onwards he issued a long 
Series of hooks, and his writings revolu¬ 
tionised the practice of surgery in this coun¬ 
try. In 1764 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Sooiety. 

"While he lived in Watling Street he in¬ 
stituted a course of lectures for the pupils 
attending his practice at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. This course was at first private, 
but from 1765, the year in. which he suc¬ 
ceeded Nourse as senior surgeon, it was de¬ 
livered publicly to all the students at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. These lectures, at 
first given with hesitation and reserve, after¬ 
wards became the most celebrated in Lon¬ 
don, and served to disseminate his views and 
methods of treatment throughout Europe. 

Ha purchased a house near Lincoln’s Tun 
Fields in 1769, and lived in it until he moved 
In 1777 to Prince's Street, Hanover Square, 
when the retirement of Sir Ceesar Hawkins 
materially increased his already extensive 
practice. He was living in this house when, 
in conjunction with W. 0. Oruikshank in 
1788, he treated Dr, Johnson for the sarcocele 
which troubled the doctor’s declining years. 
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In 1786 the Ilovnl College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh elected Pot t an honorary lellow of 
their corporation, with the gratifying intima¬ 
tion that ‘he was the first gentleman of the 
faculty they had thought proper to bestow 
the honour on/and on 9 Sept, in the follow¬ 
ing year he was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

He resigned the office of surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on 12 July 1787, 
after having served it, as he used to say,man 
and boy for half a century, and in recogni¬ 
tion of his work there he was elected a go¬ 
vernor. 

Pott died of pneumonia, at his house in 
Hanover Square, on 22 Dec. 1788. He was 
buried on 7 Jan. 1789 in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s, Aldermary, in Queen Victoria Street. 
A tablet to his memory is on the wall of the 
south aisle. John Hunter was elected on 
12 Feb. 1789 to fill his place in the court of 
assistants of the Surgeons’ Company. 

Pott’s affection for his mother prevented 
him from forming during her life any attach¬ 
ment which might separate him from her. 
In 1740, after he had been released from this 
filial engagement, he married Sarah, the 
daughter of Robert Cruttenden,hy whom he 
had five sons and four daughters. His third 
and second surviving son, Joseph Holden 
Pott, archdeacon of St. Albans and London, 
is noticed separately. 

‘The labours of the greatest part of his 
life/ says Pott's son-in-law, Sir James Earle, 

• were without relaxation, an increasing family 
requiring his utmost exertion; of late years 
he had a villa atNeosden, and in the autumn 
he usually passed a month at Bath or at the 
seaside.’ His kindness of heart was pro¬ 
verbial, and he is said to have had at one 
time three needy surgeons living in his house 
until he could provide them with the means 
of earning an independent livelihood. His 
high character and blameless life helped to 
raise the surgeon’s social standing m this 
country. 

Wadd says of him that ‘ he predominated 
early in life in a profession which has been 
said not to procure its members bread until 
they have no teeth to eat it, particularly as a 
consulting surgeon, a post generally occu¬ 
pied by veterans. He was the first surgeon 
of hiB day, and a scientific writer remarkable 
for the classic purity of his style, the scrupu¬ 
lous precision of his definitions, and the un¬ 
erring closeness of Ms argument/ Pott ap¬ 
pears to have done for surgery what Q-lan- 
ville did for science: he introduced a whole¬ 
some scepticism. He always professed the 
utmost respect for the early writers on the art 
of surgery, and read their voluminous works 

voi. xvi. 


with diligence; yet in his practice he relied 
entirely upon his own observations, and was 
guided by his common sense. In tMs way 
he broke through the trammels of autho¬ 
rity, and may be regarded as the earliest 
surgeon of the modern type. Like Wiseman, 
too, he was of necessity a clinical rather 
than a scientific surgeon, for pathology as 

S et had no existence. The descriptions of 
is cases are so clear, and the facts are so 
well stated, that it is generally possible to 
recognise them, and to draw conclusions 
from them by the light of modem know¬ 
ledge, while the cases narrated by many of 
Ms contemporaries and successors are incom¬ 
prehensible from their manner of intermin¬ 
gling theories with facts. As a practical 
surgeon, Pott was as far in advance of his 
cMef predecessor, Wiseman, as that surgeon 
had been in advance of Thomas Gale (1607- 
1687) [q. v.l and William Olowes the elder 
(1640-1604) [q. v.], the cMef surgeons of 
Elizabeth’s reign, or of Woodall under 
Jamea I. In practical surgery he tabes rank, 
too, before Ms pupil Hunter; but as a scien¬ 
tific surgeon the pupil was much greater than 
Ms master, although in power of expression 
and literary style Pott wasHunter'B superior. 

‘ In practical surgery 1 (according to Sir James 
Paget), ‘Pott generally appears more tho¬ 
roughly instructed, a more “ compleat sur¬ 
geon; ” but with the science and the exposition 
of principles Hunter alone deals worthily/ 
Pott’B works are: 1. ‘A Treatise on Rup¬ 
tures/ London, 8vo, 1766 ; 2nd edit. 1763; 
3rd ed. 1769; 4th ed. 1776; one of the works 
upon which the reputation of Pott rests. 
Mr. 0. B, Lockwood, to whom the writer of 
tMs notice referred the treatise, said that 
* it may still be read with advantage and in¬ 
struction. The narrative bears the imprint 
of truthfulness and sincerity, and Ms views 
of the anatomy and pathology of hernia are 
luminous and correct. He quotes few autho¬ 
rities, hut it is evident that, in advocating 
early operations for strangulated hernia, he 
was in advance of most of his contemporaries, 
while he carried operations upon non-stran- 
gulated hemise as far as they could legiti¬ 
mately go without the aid of antiseptics.’ 
2. ‘An Account of a particular kind ofRup¬ 
ture frequently attendant upon new-born 
Children/ London, 8vo, 1767; 2nd edit. 
1766; 3rd edit. 1776; this paper led to a 
short controversy with Dr. William Hunter, 
who claimed priority of discovery. One of 
the specimens illustrating the tract is still 
preserved, os Pott left it, in St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital museum; it is No. 2188, 
3. ‘Observations on that Disorder of the 
Comer of the Eye commonly called Fistula 
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Larlirymalis,’8vo, London, 1757; 2nd edit. 
1768 ; 3rd edit. 1769; 6th edit. 1776. This 
tract, according to present ideas, is quite ob¬ 
solete. 4. ‘ Observations on the Nature and 
Consequences of Wounds and Contusions of 
the Head and Fractures of the Skull, Concus¬ 
sion of the Brain,’ &e., 8vo, London, 1700. 
This tract does not appear to be reprinted 
in the collected editions of Pott's works. 
5. ‘Practical Remarks upon the Hydrocele,’ 
London, 8vo, 1762; 2nd edit. 1767. The cause 
of the affection is clearly defined, due credit 
is given to Professor Monro and to Samuel 
Sharp for their work upon the subject, and 
a rational line of treatment is laid down. A 
dissertation upon sarcocele, then a mysterious 
affection, concludes this pamphlet. 0. ‘ Re¬ 
marks on the Disease commonly called Fis¬ 
tula in Ano,’ London, 8vo, 1706 ; 2nd edit. 
1706 ; 3rd edit. 1771; 4th edit. 1776. Pott 
advocates a return to the old and good prac¬ 
tice of simple division, in preference to the 
more complicated methods of procedure 
adopted in England by Cheselden, and in 
France by Le Dran and De la Faye. In this 
treatise he points out the lessons which regu¬ 
lar practitioners may learn from quacks. 
7, 'Observations on the Nature and Conse¬ 
quences of those Injuries to which the Head 
is liable from External 'Violence,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 1771. This is one of 
the classicid writings of English surgery. It 
abounds in interesting cases well recorded, 
and some of the conclusions are still re¬ 
garded as axioms in practice. With the 
first edition of this work was published: 
8. 1 Some few Remarks upon Fractures and 
Dislocations,’ London, 8vo, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 
1778. This treatise was translated into 
Italian (Venice,1784)andintoFrench(Paiis, 
1788). This, on the whole, is the most im¬ 
portant contribution by Pott to the surgical 
practice of the last centurv. Dr. Hamilton, 
the greatest American authority on the sub¬ 
ject of fractures and dislocations, writing 
in 1884, says that 'the work is distinguished 
for the originality and boldness of its senti¬ 
ments, and was destined soon to revolutionise, 
especially throughout Great Britain, the old 
notions as to the treatment of fractures, and to 
establish in their stead, at least for a time, 
whathas been called, not inappropriately, “ the 
physiological doctrine.” The peculiarity of 
this doctrine consisted in its assumption that 
the resistance of those muscles which tend 
to produce shortening can generally be over¬ 
come by posture without the aid of exten¬ 
sion ; and that for this purpose—for example, 
in the case of a broken femur—it was only 
necessary to flex the leg upon the thigh, and 
the thigh upon the body, laying the limb 


quietlv on its outside upon the Tipil." In a 
modified form this doctrine was accepted by 
the majority of the great surgeons who suc¬ 
ceeded Pott in Great Britain, and, owing to 
Dupuytren’s influence, it was extensively 
adopted in France. It never gained much 
ground in America, and of late years it has 
been considered to he incorrect, and, except 
in a few cases, the treatment of fractures by 
flexion has been replaced by the method of 
extension. 9. ‘ An Account of a Method of 
obtaining a Perfect or Radical Cure of Hy¬ 
drocele,’ 8vo, London, 1771; 3rd edit. 1776. 
This tract is an expansion of, and forms a 
conclusion to, No. 6. 10. ‘Chirurgicol Ob¬ 
servations,’ 8vo, London, 1775; translated 
into German, Berlin, 12mo, 1770. The ob- 
serrations are: (i) ‘Remarks on the Cata¬ 
ract,’ an attempt to maintain the operation 
of “ Couching” in opposition to that of the 
extraction of the opaque lens, (ii) ‘ A Short 
Treatise of the Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer,’ 
which was reprinted in 1810, with additional 
notes by Sir James Earle, F.R.S. Although 
this work only consists of five octavo pages, 
it is stiD quoted for the accuracy of its clini¬ 
cal details, and it has led to the production 
of much good work ia the fields of pathology 
and surgery, (iii) ' Observations and Cases 
relative to Ruptures.' A monograph of great 
interest, in which t.he best cases ore put last. 

(iv) ‘Observations on the Mortification of 
the Toes and Feet.’ We owe to this short, 
clear, and modest tract that treatment of 
gangrene by opium which has maintained its 
ground uninterruptedly until the present day. 

(v) ‘ Some few Remarks upon the Polypus 
of the Nose.’ Pott himself suffered irom 
nasal polypi. 11. ‘Remarks on that land 
of Palsy of the Lower Limbs which is fre¬ 
quently foimd to accompany a Curvature 
of the Spine,’ 8vo, London, 1779. Trans¬ 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 8vo, 3779, and 
twice into French, first at Brussels in 1779, 
and afterwards at Paris in 1783. The influ¬ 
ence and importance of this tract maybe 
estimated by the fact that the particular form 
of spinal disease here described is now almost 
universally known as ' Pott’s disease.’ Al¬ 
though one of the best known of Pott’s works, 
it is on„e of the least satisfactory according 
to modem ideas. The clinical description is 
admirable, but the treatment adopted was 
unnecessarily severe, and was not founded 
upon rational principles. One of the speci¬ 
mens illustrating this paper is in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, No. 1097. 
12. ‘Farther Remarks upon the Useless State 
of the Lowbt Limbs in consequencp of a 
Curvature of the Spine,’ London, thin 8vo, 
1782. 18. ‘ Remarks on the Necessity and 
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■propriety 0 f the Operation of Amputation in 
certain Cases and under certain Circum¬ 
stances.’ A controversial pamphlet of ephe¬ 
meral interest. 14. Papers in the ‘Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions ’ for 1741 and 1764. 

Among extant manuscript notes of Pott’s 
lectures m existence, taken and transcribed 
by the students who attended, them, are: 
1 . A quarto rolume of manuscript notes in 
the library of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, dated 2 Oct. 1777, and contain¬ 
ing 113 pages of writing. 2. A manuscript 
in the library of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
containing the notes of thirty-two of Pott’s 
lectures on surgery in 881 pageB, dated 1781, 
and written by Thomas Oldroyd, The library 


contains two manuscripts of Pott’s surgical 
lectures. 3. A quarto volume containing 
notes of forty-two lectures in 217 pages, 
dated 1789. 4. An undated manuscript of 
Pott’s lectures on surgery, with his method 
of performing each operation. 

The chief collected editions of Pott’s works 
are: (11 in one vol. 4to, London, 1776; 

(2) in French in 2 vole. 8vo, Paris, 1777; 

(3) in 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1778; (4) new 
edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 1779; reprinted (?) as (6) 
new edit. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1783; (6) new 
edit, edited by Sir James Earle in 8 vols. 
8 vo, London, 1790; (7) in 3 vols. 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1808; (8) in 2 vols. 8vo, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1819. 

The chief portrait of Pott is in the Great 
Hall at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; it is a 
life-size three-quarter length in oils, seated in 
an armchair, painted by Sir Joshua.Reynolds, 
P.R. A., with the inscription 1 Percivall Pott, 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A.D. 
1784, set. 71. The gift of James, Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Heneage, Earl of Aylesford. 
A.D. 1790.’ There is an octavo engraving by 
Heath of this portrait in the Squibb collec¬ 
tion of medical portraits at present in the 
possession of the Royal Medical and Ohirur- 
gical Society of London. Another engraving 
is by Townley. There is also in the library 
of the medical school a bust presented by 
his son, Archdeacon Joseph Holden Pott 
[q. v.] The Royal College of Surgeons, of 
England possesses two life-size portraits, 
half-length, in oils. The one in the secre¬ 
tary’s office is painted by Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland, hart., R.A.; the other in the 
council room is by George Romney. There 
is a bust by Peter Hollins, A.R.A., on the 
staircase of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
The Squibb collection of medical portraits 
also contains a stipple engraving by R. M. 
of Dance Holland’s painting, and an unsigned 
line engraving of Percivall Pott, apparently 


from a miniature. Tha pro.unt Archdeacon 
Alfred Pott possesses an oval portrait in 
nils, unsigned, and a miniature in a large 
locket, with a monogram P.P., and light 
hair behind. Both represent Pott as quite 
a young man. 

[A short account of the Life of Percivall Pott, 
prefixed to Sir James Earle’s edition of hia works, 
London ,1790. The best thanks of the -writer of 
the present notice are due to Mr. Sidney Young, 
P.S.A., master of the Barbers’ Company; to Mr. 
W. H. Cross, the clerk of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; and to Mrs. South, who severally gave 
details of Pott's connection with the Barber- 
Surgeons, with St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
with the Corporation of Surgeons; as well as to 
the Van. Alfred Pott, B.D., archdeacon of Berk¬ 
shire, the great-great-grandson of Pott, who 
afforded such additional information abont him 
as is traditional in the family.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, BARNABY(1677-1642), pro¬ 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and bishop 
of Carlisle, was born at Kendal, Westmore¬ 
land, on 11 Aug. 1677. He was the son of 
Thomas Potter, a mercer and alderman of 
Highgate Kendal. He was educated at a 
school kept by a puritan named Maxwell, and 
on 3 May 1694matriculated from Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, where he was a taberdar. He 

S aduated B.A. on 24 April 1699, proceeded 
•A. on 20 June 1002, B.D. on 6 July 1610, 
and D.D. on 27 June 1616. He was elected 
fellow of Queen’s on 1 March 1603-4. At 
first he preached at Abingdon, afterwards at 
Totnes. In 1610 he was elected principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, hut preferred to 
remain at Totnes, where he lived till 29 May- 
1616. He then became rector of Diptford, 
Devonshire, by the patronage of James I. On 
4 Oot. 1616 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior by Sir Edward Giles, who had 
married the widow of his wife's uncle; hut 
on 14 Oot. 1616 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He wan also chap¬ 
lain to Charles when Prince of Wales, and 
continued to hold the same office after 
J ames I's death, with the headship of Queen’s, 
hut resigned both offices on 17 June 1626, 
having secured the reversion of each for his 
nephew, Dr. Christopher Potter [q. v.l The 
king seems to have been personally fond of 
Potter in spite of his puritan leanings, and it 
was to this cause probably that he owed liis 
subsequent promotion, and, not as Heylyn 
and others suggest, to a mere desire to satisfy 
puritan opinion. He became Charles’s chief 
almoner on 4 July 1628, and on 16 March 
1628-9 bishop of Carlisle. Laud alluded to 
his appointment in the course of Ms trial. 
Potter was succeeded in the vicarage of Dean 
Prior by Herrick the poet. As a bishop he 
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tried in rain to carry nut the old system 
of compulsion; the ’ churchwardens were 
remiss in their duties, and would not pre¬ 
sent for ecelesiasf ical offences. He was evi¬ 
dently not very rich, and wished for another 
see. Potter was one of the four bishops who, 
with TTssher, advised the king upon the at¬ 
tainder of Strafford on 9 May 1041, and, like 
0=sher, Williams, and Morton, took the popu¬ 
lar side. Potter died in January 164i-2 in 
hi« lodgings in Covent Garden, and was 
buried apparently in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, then a chapel 
of ease to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The 
opinions expressed hy Hall and Lloyd show 
that he was a man of consistent riews^ and 
that he was both independent and pious. 
Potter married, on 21 Aug. 1615, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Northcote of Crediton, 
and widow of Edward Yard of Churaton- 
Ferrers,Devonshire: Walter Northcote was 
uncle to Sir John Northcote [q. v.] By his 
wife he had seven children at least; two of 
the daughters, ‘Handsome Mistress' Grace 
and Amye, were celebrated by Herrick in the 
Hesperides. His only son Bamaby died in 
1623. His widow died earlyinl873. Potter 
published a sermon in 1623, and his visitation 
articles in 1629. Wood refers to some lec¬ 
tures on Genesis and Exodus, and on the 
beatitndes of St. Luke, also to a spital ser¬ 
mon : but these have not been preserved, aud 
possibly were never printed. 

[All the important facts as to Potter are col¬ 
lected in a pamphlet by Winvlow Jones, esq. ; 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland, ii. 631.] 

IV. A. J. A. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (1691-1646), 
provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, was bom 
in Westmoreland in 1591. He was the 
nephew of Bamaby Potter [q. v.l He ma¬ 
triculated from Queen's on 11 July 1806, 
aged 15, having entered the college in the pre¬ 
vious Easter term. He was elected taberdar 
(pauper puer) on 29 Oct. 1609. He gradu¬ 
ated B.A. on 30 April 1610 and M.A. on 
8 July 1618, became chaplain on 6 July 
1613, and fellow on 22 March 1014-15. 

He was magister puerorum in 1620, and 
senior bursar in 1622; graduated B.D, and 
receivedapreacher'slicense on9Marchl021, 
and proceeded D.D, on 17 Feb. 1627, He 
was m hiB early years a follower of the puri¬ 
tan provost Henry Airay, the opponent of 
liana, and himself held a lectureship at 
Abingdon,' where he was much resorted to 
for his edifying way of preaching ’ (Wood, 
Athens, hi. 180). On his uncle’s resignation 
of the headship of Queen's (17 June 1026), 
he was elected provost. He now attached 
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himself to Laud, and wa* made chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles I. In the first year of 
Iris provostship, with the assistance of Sir 
Thomas Coventry, the Earl of Carlisle, aud 
Sir George Goring, vice-chamberlain to the 
Queen, he obtained from the king, through 
an appeal to the queen, the advowson of 
three rectories and three vicarages in Hamp¬ 
shire for the college. He himself received 
the rectory of Strathfieldsaye in 1627, and 
after the death of William Cox (29 .Tan. 
1632) was made precentor of Chichester. 
He received the rectory of Bletchington, Ox¬ 
fordshire, in 1631. 

During Laud’s chancellorship of the uni¬ 
versity, Potter was one of his moBt frequent 
correspondents. He applied himself dili¬ 
gently to the restoration of the academical 
habit and discipline (Crosfleld’B ‘Diary’in 
Laud's Works, v. 17,24). He did much to 
restore the adeguate performance of the ex¬ 
ercises for their degrees hy members of his 
college, instituted expositions of the creed 
on Sundays in chapel and English sermons 
on Thursdays, and removed from the college 
on at least two occasions members of the 
foundation whose conduct gave cause of 
scandal. In 1031, on the death of Dr. Baw- 
linson, principal of St. Edmund Hall, he 
asserted the rights of his college against the 
claim of the chancellor to nominate a prin¬ 
cipal. Laud admitted and confirmed the 
right (Works, v. 35-6, vi. 291, 294). On 
the acceptance of the new statutes by the 
university in 1636, Potter signed them with 
the special note * salvo jure collegia prcedieti 
ad aulom S. Edmundi’ (Colleges of Oxford, 
ed. Clark, p. 388; Ghiittie and Shadweli, 
Laudian Statutes, p. 1), and he issued a 
special protestation reaffirming the college 
rights, as there was no recognition of them 
in the new university statutes (in Laud’s 
Works, v. 133-4). He had now attracted 
the notice of puritans as a prominent Ar- 
minion, and was attacked in a violent sermon 
written under the influence probably of Dr. 
Prideaux (ib. v. 49). He was also engaged 
in the Homan catholic controversy. He 
answered the work of the jesuit Knott (Mat¬ 
thew Wilson), ‘ Charity Mistaken,’ by the 
king’s command in a pamphlet, ‘Want of 
Charity justly charged on all such Romanists 
as dare affirm that Protestaney destroysth 
Salvation’ (Oxford, 1633). Potter takes 
much the same line as Laud had taken in his 
reply to Fisher. A second edition (London, 
1634) wua soon called for, and Laud revised 
the book (ib. vi. 326). The alterations he 
suggested formed one of the charges brought 
against him at his trial (PuTinra, Canter- 
buruft Doom, pp. 261-2 j Laud, Works, iv, 
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279). To Knott’s reply,‘ Mercy and Truth, 1 
Chiflingworth’s'EeligionofProtestants’was 
an answer, and Potter was asked by Laud 
to revise the latter work (ib, vi, 165-86). 
He became pro-t ice-chancellor on 13 July- 
1639, and was. appointed vice-chancellor on 
28 July 1640. It was to him that Laud’s 
letter of resignation of hie office was ad¬ 
dressed. On 4 Dec. 1640 he found it neces¬ 
sary, with the other university officials, to 
issue a notice denying that they knew or 
suspected ‘any member of the university to 
be a papist, or popishly inclined '(ib, vi. 297-8; 
lliOBAi, Annals of the Bodleian, 2nd edit, p. 
92). 

He had been promoted, by Laud's influ¬ 
ence, to the deanery of ’Worcester in 1630, 
and he received the rectory of Great Hose- 
ley, Oxfordshire, 1642. He contributed 4007, 
for himself in answer to the king’s demand 
in July 1642, in addition to the 8001 given 
by the college. During the civil war lie 
‘ suffered much for the king's cause ’ (Wood, 
Athena Oion. iii. 179), and fled from Oxford, 
but returned before Christmas 1642 (Wood, 
Lift and Times, ed, Clark, i. 74). He preached 
at Uxhridge, before the commissioners for the 
treaty, a sermon ‘which was never printed, 
but is now in manuscript in ye hands of Mre. 
Lamplugh in Westminster’ (Hearmi, Collee- 
riom,ed.Doble,ii.73). In January 1646 the 
king nominated him to the deanery of Dur¬ 
ham, hut he died, before his installation, on 
3 March. His will was proved on 11 March 
1646. 

Potter married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Charles Sonnibanke, canon of Windsor, by 
whom he had a son Charles (see below). His 
widow afterwards married Dr. Gerard Laug¬ 
hable [q.v.], his successors provost of Queenk. 
She erected a monument to hie memory on 
the north wall of the college chapel, in which 
he is described as ‘serius pietatis cultor, 
rigidus honesti servator, durue atudiorum 
exactor, sobrius veritatia propugnator, pacis 
servator pervicax’ (Quran, i. 168). 

Patter was one of the most prominent re¬ 
cruits of the Lnudiau party drawn from the 
puritan clergy. ‘He was a person esteemed 
by all who knew him to be learned and reli¬ 
gious, exemplary in his behaviour and dis¬ 
course, courteous in his carriage, and of a 
sweet and obliging nature and comely pre¬ 
sence’ (Wood, AthenaOxtm.nl 179). Wood 
notes ( Wood MS. E 32, fol. 28) that four con¬ 
temporary graduates of Queen’s College were 
named Potter, viz, ‘Potter the Wise, Potter 
the Grave, Potter the Pool, and Potter the 
Knave.’ Christopher was probably the second 
on the list. 

He wrote, besides the works noticed; 1, ‘A 


Sermon [preached at his uncle’s consecration 
as bishop of Carlisle, 15 Match 1628], Here¬ 
unto is added an Advertisement touching 
the History of the Quarrels of Pape Paul 5 
with the Venetian; Penned in Italian by 
P. Paul [Sarpij and done into English by the 
former Author, London, printed for John 
Clarke,' 1629. In this sermon he discussed 
the Homan claim to supremacy, and vindi¬ 
cated the validity of the English ordinations 
according to the doctrine of apostolical suc¬ 
cession. He gave also a glowing eulogy of 
his uncle's piety, 2, His own ‘vindication 
of Himselfe, by way of Letter unto Mr. V. 
touching the same Points. Written 7 July 
1629/ Loudon, John Clark, 165J (at the end 
of 1 Appello Evangelium/ by John Piayter). 
This was a letter defending Lis consecration 
sermon from the censures of his friend, Mr, 
Vicars, and vindicating his own change from 
calvinistic opinions, The letter is written 
in a very touching style of peisonal piety, 
and is a sufficient answer to aU charges of 
personal interest or ambition in the writer’s 
acceptance of Laudian principles. Wood 
says he ‘had lying by him at his death 
several manuscripts fit to be printed, among 
which was one entit, “ ASermon of the Plat¬ 
form of Predestination,” which, coming into 
the hands of Twisse of Newbury, was by him 
answered, as also Three Letters of Dr. 
Potter concerning that matter’ (Athena 
Oxon. iii. 181). He mads 1 Collections con¬ 
cerning the privileges of the University ex¬ 
tracted out of the Charters in the School 
Tower.’ This paper came into the hands of 
Anthony & Wood, who bequeathed it to the 
Ashmolean Museum. It was missing before 
1761 (Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark, 1, 
77 n.) A portrait is at Queen’s College which 
is said to be his. It represents a lean, red- 
haired man of vigorous appearance. 

The son, Charles Poim (1634-1668), 
oourtier, born in the college in 1034, was 
admitted a member of Queen’s as ‘ upper 
commoner’ in the long vacation quarter of 
1643, became student of Christ Church in 
1347, and was in that year made the senior 
quadragesimal collector (Wood, Athena 
0.im iii. 648), His quadragesimal exercises 
were published; ‘ Theses Quadragesimales in 
Scholls Oxoiii® puhlicib pro forma discuss®, 
anno 1349-60/Oxford, 1651, Wood declares 
that they were composed by his tutor, Thomas 
Sevem.student of Christ Church. They were 
‘much commended when first published.’ 
Potter graduated BA., on 27 June 1649, and 
M.A. on 15 July 1661. He joinedthe exiled 
court of Charles H, and was for a time in 
the suite of James Clrofts (afterwards Duke 
of Monmouth), He travelled in France, 
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1657-8, and lived extravagantly. It was 
feared tliat in Paris lie liad ‘ mortgaged liis 
land to enjoy the delights of the city ’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1657-8, p. 276), and was 
later * in. a mean condition ’ (ib. p. 356). He 
became a Homan catholic, and at the Re¬ 
storation was made an usher to Queen Hen¬ 
rietta Maria. In May 1662 he was repaid 
2,000/. which his father had lent to Charles I 
( ib. 1601-2, p. 378), and in June he received 
further sums ‘for his faithful service’ (id. p. 
309). He died at his lodgings in Hake Street, 
Strand, London, in December 1663, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

[Information kindly given by the Rev. J. R. 
M.igrath, D.D., provost; Wood's Athena: Oxon. 
and Fasti; Laud's Works; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Wordswortli’s Reel. Biogr. v. 358, 407 ; Wood’s 
Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soe.); Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.; Le If eve’s Fasti.] W. H. H. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1817), 
introducer into France of printing on porce¬ 
lain and glass, was probably of the same 
family as Christopher Potter (1591-1646) 
[q. v.] He w as owner in 1777 of an estate 
in Cambridgeshire, nine hundred acres of 
which he devoted to the culture of woad. At 
first his property was cultivated by * itinerant 
woadmen,’ who, as was then customary, hired 
fields for two years, but afterwards he em¬ 
ployed his own agricultural labourers, which 
he represents as an innovation. He subse¬ 
quently manufactured ‘ archel ’ dyes. During 
the American war he was one of the principal 
victualling contractors for the army. In 1780 
he unsuccessfully contested the parliamen¬ 
tary representation of Cambridge. In 1781 
he was returned for Colchester, but on peti¬ 
tion was unseated for corrupt practices, In 
1784 he was again returned, but was again 
unseated, on the grounds of having been de¬ 
clared bankrupt, and of possessing no pro¬ 
perty qualification. He sat and voted while 
the petitions were pending. On a new writ 
being issued he was a third time a candidate, 
but was defeated. His candidature seems 
to have conduced to the passing of the act 
disqualifying government contractors. 

Settling in Paris, he in 1789 established 
potteries there, and assumed or received credit 
for the invention of printing on porcelain and 
glass, though this had been practised at Liver¬ 
pool and Worcester as far back as 1756-7 
(see Jewitt, Hist, of Ceramic Art, ii. 27). 
Hacked by the Academy of Sciences and by 
Daftly, the mayor of Paris, he petitioned the 
national assembly for a seven years' patent, 
j.iomifcing to give a fourth of the profits to 
t he poor, and to teach hL> process to Frenoh 
t'ppiuulices. No action was taken on Ms 
petition, but ha enjoyed for years a virtual 


monopoly. He likewise reopened the Chan. 
Lilly potteries, which had been closed through 
the emigration of the Cond6 family; he them 
employed five hundred men, and produced 
nine thousand dozen plates a month. He 
also opened potteries at Montereau and 
Forges-les-Eaux. In the autumn of 1793, 
when the English in France were arrested as 
hostages for Toulon, he was imprisoned at 
Beauvais and Chantilly. In 1796 he was 
the bearer to Lord Malmesbury at Paris of 
an offer from Barras to conclude peace for a 
bribe of 500,000/. At the industrial ex¬ 
hibition of 1798 on the Champ de Mars, the 
first held in Paris, he was awarded one erf the 
twelve cMef prizes for white pottery—the 
composition, shape, and varnish being highly 
commendud. At the exhibition of 1802 ha 
was one of the twenty-five gold medallists 
who dined with Bonaparte. By this time 
he had given up all Ms factories except that 
at Montereau, which is still in existence. No 
specimen remains of Ms ordinary ware, hut 
at the Sevres Museum there is a cup, orna¬ 
mented with designs of flowers and nutter- 
flies, which bears his initials, surmounted by 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. In 1811 he advo¬ 
cated the culture of woad in France, citing 
his Cambridgeshire experience, and between 
1794 and 1812 he took out five patents for 
agricultural and manufacturing; processes, 
some of them in association with Ms son, 
Thomas Mille Potter. He died, apparently 
in London, on 18 Nov. 1817. 

[Annual Biography, 1818; Gent. Mag. 1817, 
pt. ii. p. 660; Cromwell’B Hist, of Colchester, 
1825; Index to Honitenr, 1800-14 (misprinted 
Potier); Jacquemart’s Hist, de la Porcelains, 
1862; Alger's Englishmen in French Revolution; 
Memoires de Barras, 1805.] J. G. A. 

POTTER,FRANCIS (1594-1678), divine 
and mechanician, was second son of Richard 
Potter (d. 1628), prebendary of Worcester, 
and his wife, who belonged to the Horsey 
family of Clifton, Dorset. He was bom at 
Mere vicarage on Trinity Sunday (29 May) 
1594, and educated at the King’s school, 
Worcester. In 1609 he went up as a com¬ 
moner to Trinity College, where his elder 
brother, Hannibal (see below), was a scholar; 
he graduated B. A. in 1613, and M.A. in 1616. 
In 1625 he proceeded B.D., and, after his 
lather’s death in 1628, succeeded Mm as 
rector of Kilmington, although he did not at 
first reside there continuously. He escaped 
sequestration during the civil war and inter¬ 
regnum. He had always been sickly, and 
subsequently became nearly blind. He died 
unmarried in April 1678 (of. Hoahb, Wilt¬ 
shire, i. 158), and was buried in the chancel 
at Kilmington, His friend Aubrey describes 
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him as ■ like a monk,’ and as ‘ pretty long 
fisaged. and pale clear skin, gray eie/ 

Potter was a practical mechanician. He 
made quadrants with a graduated compass 
of his own invention, which he gave to 
Aubrey. He also theorised as to the trans¬ 
fusion of blood (about 1640), and communi¬ 
cated his results through Aubrey to the Royal 
tSocietj, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 11 Nov. 1668, soon after its foundation (R, 
Thousox, Hist. Roy. Soo.J He made a fine 
dial (probably that seen in Loggan’s view) 
on the north side of the original quadrangle 
of'Trinity College. He also drew and painted j 
the copy of the founder’s portrait still in 
Trinity College hall is his work, and Aubrey 
says that he designed an instrument for 
drawing in perspective, which was after wards 
re-invented by Wren. He was fond of chess, 
which he played with his contemporary at 
Trinity, Colonel Bishop, accounted by Au¬ 
brey * the best of England.’ He also experi¬ 
mented with hees, and showed Aubrey their 
thighs in a microscope (Atomz, Wiltshire, 

p. 68). 

Potter formed a wild but ingenious theoiw 
of the Number of the Beast, connecting 26, 
the ‘ appropinque * square root of 666, with 
various Romish institutions; he elaborated 
it in a manuscript which was read in 1687 by 
Joseph Mead [q. v.], and commended as a 
wonderful discovery, ‘ the happiest that ever 
yet came into the world,’ and as calculated 
to ‘make some of your German speoulatives 
half wild ’ (Mead to Hartlib, Works, p. 1076). 
It was published as ‘An Interpretation of 
the Number 666 ’ (Oxford, by Leonard Lich¬ 
field, 1642), with a symbolical frontispiece, 
an opinion by Mead prefixed, and a preface 
dated from Kilmington. Wood says it was 
translated into French, Dutch, and Latin; 
but the only translation extant is in Latin, 
printed in a small octavo at Amsterdam in 
1677, and attributed ( Ath. Oxon. iv. 408) to 
Thomas Gilbert (1618-1604) [q. v,] of St. 
Edmund Hall (cf. Matthew Poole, Synopsis 
Criticorum, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 1891-6). It 
was reprinted at Worcester m 1808. Pepys, 
who read the work in November 1666, con¬ 
sidered it ‘mighty ingenious.’ 

His elder brother, TT* to t tut, Potteb 
(1692-1684), matriculated from Trinity Ool- 
lege, Oxford, in 1607, was eleoted scholar in 
1609, graduated B.A. in 1611, M.A. in 1614, 
BJD. in 1621. and D.D. in 1680; in 1613 he 
was elected fellow of Trinity. He was pre¬ 
sented to the livings of Over-Worton, Ox¬ 
fordshire, and Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
in 1626, and was preacher at Gray’s Inn from 
1636. On 8 Aug. 1648 he was admitted pre¬ 
sident of Trinity by the visitor, though Wil¬ 


liam Chillingworth [q. v.]is said to have had 
a majority of votes. Potter was pro-vice¬ 
chancellor during the parliamentary visita¬ 
tion of 1647, and showed some ingenuity in 
obstructing the visitors. On 13 April he was 
deprived of the office of president by the par¬ 
liamentary chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke. 
At the same time he was deprived of Gar- 
sington, a benefice attached to the presi¬ 
dency, and subsequently' endured great hard¬ 
ships in a most woeful manner’ (Walkdb, 
Sufferings, ii. 188); and though he obtained 
the curacy of Broomfield, Somerset, worth 
26 1. or 801. a year, he was soon turned out 
either for ‘ insufficiency ’ (Neal, Puritans, in. 
389), or for using the liturgy. He was re¬ 
stored to his offices in 1660, and died on 

I Sept. 1664, being buried in the old chapel 
of Trinity College (Wood, Hist, and AnUq. 
ed. Gutch, H. ii. 607-70; Btoeows, Reg. 
Pari. Visit .; Cal. State Papers, Dom., pas¬ 
sim). 

[Memoir by John Anbreyin Bodleian Letters, 
ii. 498-606 (amusing, but inaccurate) ; Wood’s 
Life in Athena: Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 1166; 
Oholmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 229 - 31 ; MSS. Burs, 
at Trinity College.] H. E. X). B. 

POTTER, GEORGE (1832-1893), trade- 
unionist, waB born at Kenilworth in War¬ 
wickshire in 1832, and served his appren¬ 
ticeship to a carpenter at Coventry. In 1864 
he came to London, and was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Progressive Society of Carpenters. 
He first became prominent in the lock-out 
in the building trades of London in 1869. On 

II April 1864 he headed the deputation of 
workmen of London who welcomed Gari¬ 
baldi, and rode on horseback by the side of 
his carriage. In recognition of his public 
services be was presented by the combined 
trades of London and the provinces with an 
illuminated address and a purse of8007. With 
Howell, Allan, Ooulson, Applegarth, and 
the other leaders of trade-unionism he was 
seldom in agreement, and they in their turn 
denounced him as an aider and abettor of 
strikes. He Btarted in 1861 a paper, ‘The 
Beehive,’ which exercised some little influ¬ 
ence, but he never held any important posi¬ 
tion in the trade-union world. He was 
elected to the London sohool board for the 
Westminster district on 27 Nov. 1878, and 
served for nine years. He was the first 
member of the board who brought before his 
colleagues the question of free education, 
and he had the satisfaction of moving for 
and obtaining the appointment of the edu¬ 
cational endowment committee. In his at¬ 
tempts to enter the House of Commons he 
was not successM; he contested Peter¬ 
borough in 1874 and Preston in 1886, 
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In August 1886, as president of the London 
Working Men's Association, he opened the 
trade-union congress held in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acre, London. His last public 
appearance was at the demonstration against 
the Local Veto Bill in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in March 1898. He died at 21 
Morney Hoad, Wandsworth, Surrey, on 
8 June 1893. 

Though a self-taught man, he was an able 
writer on labour questions, upon which, from 
time to time, he contributed articles to the 
* Times ’ and the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ 
He in 1861 published * The Labour Question: 
an Address to the Capitalists and Employers 
of the Building Trade, being a few Reasons 
on behalf of a Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour.’ 

[Holyojhe’s Sixty i'ears of an Agitator's Life, 

1893, ii. 194; Webb's History of Trade Unionism, 

1894, pp. 213,230,237, 258,282 ; Times, 5 June, 

1893, p. 10.] G-. C. B. 

POTTER, JOHN (1674 P-1747), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, son of Thomas Potter, 
linendraper, was bom about 1674 in the 
house now known as ‘ The Black Rock ’ in 
the Market Place, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
his native town, and matriculated, 18 May 
1688, as a Eervitor of University College, 
Oxford, being then aged 14. Potter gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1692, M.A. 1694, B.D. 1704, 
D.D. 1706. He was ordained deacon in 1698, 
and priest in 1699. In 1694 he was made a 
fellow of Lincoln College, and in the same 
year, when barely twenty, he published the 
first of his learned publications, * Variantes 
Lectiones et Notaa ad Plutarchi librum de 
Audiendis Poetis; et ad Basilii Mogni Ora- 
tionem ad Juvenes,’ Oxford, 8vo. In 1697 
he was presented to the rectory of Greens 
Norton, Northamptonshire, which he held 
till 1700; and in the same year to the vicar¬ 
age of Coleby, Lincolnshire, which he re¬ 
signed in 1709. He was also rector of Great 
Mongeham, Kent, 1707; of Monks Ris- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, 1708 ; and of 
Newington, Oxford, from 1708 till 1737. 

In 1704 Potter was made domestic chap¬ 
lain to Archbishop Tenison, an appointment 
which fixed his residence at Lambeth. But 
in 1707 he was recalled to Oxford by his 
nomination to the regius professorship of 
divinity, with which was connected a stall 
in Christ Church. The appointment is said 
to have been due to the urgent suit made by 
the Duke of Marlborough to thequeen. Potter 
was a. whig in politics, though a high church¬ 
man in divinity. As Bentley was appointed 
to the same chair at Cambridge in 1711, the 


Wakefield grammar school had ‘ the singu¬ 
lar distinction of having produced two 
scholars who held the office of regius pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in their respective uni¬ 
versities at the same time’ (Moitk, Life 
of Bentley). Prom this post he was 
raised, again by the Marlborough interest 
to the see of Oxford, 16 May 1716. There 
he remained till 28 Peb. 1737, when, on the 
death of Archbishop Wake, he was trans¬ 
lated, at the suggestion of Queen Caroline, 
to Canterbury. 

In his administration of his province 
Potter was accused by Whiston (Memoirs of 
Life and Writings, i. 859) and others of 
osteutation and haughtiness. But as in the 
case of Tillotson, Seeker, and Moore, his 
humblB origin made his critics censorious. 
He died at Lambeth 10 Oct. 1747, and was 
buried in the chancel of Croydon church on 
the 27th of the same month, being then in 
his seventy-fourth year (Ltsons, Environs 
of London, i. 186; Sthinhanh, Croydon, 
p. 165). 

By his wife, whom Wood supposes to 
have been a granddaughter of Thomas 
Venner, the * Pifth-monorchy ’ man, Potter 
had a large family, hut only four or five 
children survived him. His fortune was left 
to his second son, Thomas [q. v.] The eldest 
son, John, bom in 1713, offended his father 
by marrying a domestic servant, and was 
disinherited, though amply provided for in 
church endowments. 

A full-length portrait of Potter, by Hud¬ 
son, is In the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and has been engraved by Vertue; another 
by the same artist is at Lambeth Palace, and 
a third, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Engravings by Ver¬ 
tue, after Dahl and Gibson, are mentioned 
by Bromley, 

Potter was a learned classical scholar. 
His works, besides the one noticed, were: 
1. ‘Lycophronis Chalcidiensis Alexandra, 
cum Grrncis Isaac! Tzetzis commeutariis, 
&c., cura et opera lohannis Potteri, A.M., 
et Coll. Lincoln. See./ Oxford, 1097, fol. A 
second edition, dedicated to Grsevius, ap¬ 
peared in 1702. 2. ‘ Archffiologia Grosca, or 
the Antiquities of Greece/ vol. i. 1697, 
vol. ii. 1698. This work was incorporated, 
immediately on its appearance, into the 
‘Thesaurus’ of Gionovius, ‘whose warm 
eulogies,’ says H allam , attest its merits.' 
It has been often re-edited, both at home 
and abroad, has been translated into Ger¬ 
man, and can hardly be said to have been 
displaced till the appearance of Dr. "William 
Smith’s dictionaries. 8. ‘ dementis Alexan¬ 
dria Opera quee extant, recognita ... per 
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loaanem Potterum, Episcopum Oxoniensem,’ 

2 x ols. foL Oxford, 1715. Criticisms of these 
works mil be found iu Bniggemann’s 1 View 
of the English Editions,’ 1797, pp. 206, 314, 
373. Potter's theological treatises were 
collected and published after his death, in 

3 vols. 8vo, 1753. These include his ‘Dis¬ 
course of Ohurch Government,’ originally 
published in 1707, his coronation sermon 
on the accession of George II in 1727, and 
his controversial writings against Hoadly in 
the Bangorian controversy. 

[Wood’s Atheme; Biogr. Brit.; Life by An¬ 
derson, prefixed to later editions of the Arcbso- 
Jogij; Peacock’s Hist, of theWakefield Grammar 
School; Sisson’b Historic Sketch of the Parish 
Church, Wakefield; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Block-wall's Sacred Classics, 1737, i. 126 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Hlustr. iii. 687, 691, iv. 888, and 
Literary Anecdotes, i. 178.] T. H. L. 

POTTER, JOHN {fl. 1754-1804), dra¬ 
matic and miscellaneous writer, born in 
London about 1734, was said to belong to 
the same fondly as John Potter (1674 P-1747) 
[q.v.], archbishop of Canterbury. His father, 
possibly the John Potter, a native of Kent, 
who entered Leyden University in 1714, 
seems to have been vicar of Cloford, Somerset, 
and to have published ‘ The Authority of the 
Old and New Testament considered: a reply 
to the deists 1 (1742); ‘ A System of Mathe¬ 
matics ’ (1763); ana ‘ A System of Practical 
Mathematics, with a plain Account of the 
Gregorian or New Style ’ (1767). Potter re¬ 
ceived a good classical education, studied 
mathematics ‘principally with his father,’ 
and made some progress in music. In 1754 
he published a volume of poems. About 
two years later he settled in the west of 
England, and in 1766 established, at Exeter, 
a -weekly paper, called ‘ The Devonshire In¬ 
spector.’ In 1762 he returned to London, 
and ‘for a time read the music lecture at 
Gresham College.’ Extracts were published 
the same year as ‘ Observations on the pre¬ 
sent State of Musio and Musicians, with 
general rules for studying Musio; to which 
is added a Scheme for erecting and support¬ 
ing a Musical Academy in this Kingdom.’ 
In the same year ha published the ‘Hobby 
Horse,’ a satire in Iludibrastio verse, and in 
1765 the ‘ Choice of Apollo,’ a serenata, with 
music by W. Yates, which was performed 
at the Haymorket. Baker doubtfully as¬ 
signs to him two pieces produced at Drury 
Lane in 1764, ‘ The Rites of Hecate ’ (said 
by Victor to be by Mr. Love) and * Hymen 1 
(also attributed by Baker to one Allen). 
Becoming acquainted with Garrick, he wrote 
‘ several good prologues and epilogues,’ and 
through. Garrick was introduced to Tyers, 


the proprietor of Vauxliall Gardens. For the 
entertainments at Vauxhall Potter wrote 
1 several hundreds of songs, ballads, cantatas, 
&c.’ To the ‘ Public Ledger ’ he contributed 
theatrical criticism, and in one of his con¬ 
tributions, ‘ The Rosciad, or a Theatrical Re- 

f isler,’ attacked Garrick. In November 1766 
e charged Garrick with having slandered 
him to Tyers, and threatened to publish a 
statement on the subject. Garrick denied the 
imputation, but reproached him with the au¬ 
thorship of the ‘Rosciad’ (Gabexck, Corresp. 
1831, i. 247-8). Potter’s dramatic criticisms 
were collected in the ‘ Theatrical Review,’ 
ostensibly written by ‘ a society of gentlemen 
independent of managerial influence.’ Other 
works which Potter issued during this period 
of his career were: ‘The Words of the 
Wise,’1768,12mo, ‘consisting of moral sub¬ 
jects digested into chapters in the manner of 
his “ Economy of Human Life; ” ’ a poor 
edition of Gayton’s ‘ FestivouB Notes on 
Don Quixote,’ 1768; * Musio in Mourning, 
or Fiddlestick in tke Suds, a burlesque 
satire on a certain Mus. Doc.,’ 1780. He also 
essayed a series of somewhat freely conceived 
novels: ‘ History and Adventures of Arthur 
O’Bradley,’ 2 vols. 1769; ‘The Curate of 
Coventry,’ 2 voIb. 1771; ‘ The Virtuous Vil¬ 
lagers,' 2 vols. 1784; ‘The Favourites of Fe¬ 
licity,’3 vols. 1786; and ‘Frederic, or the 
Libertine,’ 2 vols. 1790. 

In 1777 Potter quarrelled with Tyers's suc¬ 
cessors at Vauxhall, and resigned his position 
there. Soon afterwards he went abroad, and 
‘ communicated what intelligence he could 
procure for the service of government.’ In 
1784 he seems to have graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, and was admitted in London a 
licentiate of the College of Physioians on 
SO Sept. 1786. He was then described as a 
native of Oxfordshire (Mums, Coll, o/JPhys. ii, 
358). He practised medicine at Enniseorthy, 
but left Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. 
In 1803, when living at 47 Albemarle Street, 
London, he published * Thoughts respecting 
the Origin of Treasonable Conspiracies,’ &c. 
Thenceforth he supported himself by litera¬ 
ture, and produced ‘ Olivia, or the Nymph of 
the Valley,’ a two-volume novel, London, 
1818. 

Reuse also assigns to Potter‘A Journal 
of a Tour through parts of Germany, Hol¬ 
land, and France,’ and a ‘Treatise on Pul¬ 
monary Inflammation’ (both undated), and 
says he published ‘The Repository,’ ‘ The His¬ 
torical Register,’and‘Polyhymnia.’ Baker 
further says that he corrected and added to 
Salmon’s ‘ General Gazetteer’ and Ogilvy’s 
‘ Book of Roads,’ and also indexed Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil’ and other works, 
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[The accounts of Potter are contradictory and 
confusing. See Baker's Biographic Dramatics, 
ed. Seed and Jones, i. 577-9, iu 100, 316; Lite¬ 
rary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, vol. ii.; 
Heuss’s Hegister of Living Authors, 1804, vols. 
i. ii.; Musik. Conversations-Lexikon, viii. 353; 
Watt’s Bibl. Britannicu; Brit. Mas. Cat.; au¬ 
thorities cited,] G. Lb G. JS. 

POTTER, JOHN PHILLIPS (1818- 
lb 47), anatomist, only son of Rev. John 
Phillips Potter (1793-1861), was bom on 
28 April 1818 at Southrop, Gloucestershire, 
while his father was acting os curate there. 
He was partly educated (for three years) at 
Brentford, and partly at the Kensington 
proprietary school. He entered University 
College as a student in 1831, and in his first 
year attained a distinguished position in the 
class of experimental and natural philo¬ 
sophy, while in 1834-6 he was awarded the 
gold medal for chemistry. In 1836-6 he 
became a pupil of Richard Quain (1800- 
18t>7) [q. v.], professor of anatomy. He ob¬ 
tained the highest class honours m the session 
of 1836-7; bpent three years in the wards of 
the hospital, and became house-surgeon to 
Robert Liston [q. v.] In 1841 he took the 
degree of bachelor of medicine with the 
highest honours at the London University, 
and in 1843-4 was appointed junior demon¬ 
strator of anatomy. On 3 May 1847 he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the North 
London (University College) Hospital. But 
he unhappily received a poisoned wound 
while dissecting a pelvis for Liston, and died 
of pytemia a fortnight later. Potter was an 
excellent teacher, and helped to raise the 
medical school of University College to the 
high position which it has since maintained. 

A bust by Thomas Campbell, dated 1847, 
is in the anatomical museum of University 
College. 

[Obituary notice in the Lancet, 1847, i. 676 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1847, ii. 100; additional facts kindly 
given to the writer by Sir J. Erio Erichsen, 
bart., F.R.S.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, PHILIP CIPRIANI HAMB- 
L[E]Y (1793-1871), musician, born in Lon¬ 
don on 3 Oet. 1793, was godson of a sister 
of Giovanni Battista Cipriani [q. v.], tie 
painter and teaoher of music; his unde was 
a well-known flute-player. At the age of 
seven Potter began to study music under his 
father, passing later under the care of Att- 
wood, Crotch, Wtilfl (pianoforte), and, it is 
said on doubtful authority, Dr. John "Wall 
Callcott [q, v.] When the Philharmonic 
Society was instituted in March 1813, Potter 
became an associate, and, six months later, 
on attaining his majority, a member, He 
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made his first public appearance under the 
auspices of that society on 29 April 1816, 
when he played the pianoforte in a sestet of 
his own composition; a month earlier the 
society had produced an overture which they 
had commissioned from him. In March of 
the following year he played a concerto of 
his own at the same concerts, but his works 
seem to have disappointed expectation, and 
he left England to study in Vienna. There 
he was a pupil of Aloys Forster, and became 
personally acquainted with many of the il¬ 
lustrious musicians of the day, including 
Beethoven, who wrote flatteringly of him to 
Ries (6 March 1818). After a stay of sixteen 
months in Vienna, Potter spent some time 
in Germany and Italy before returning to 
London in 1831. On 12 March of that year 
he played Mozart’s D minor concerto at a 
Philharmonic concert in London. 

When the Royal Academy of Music opened 
its doors in March1823, Potter was appointed 
principal professor of the pianoforte there. 
In the following year his first symphony was 
played at a Philharmonic concert, andinl837 
he became director of the orchestral classes 
and conductor of the public concerts at the 
Royal Academy. On the retirement of Dr. 
William Orotch [q. v.l from that institution 
in1832, Potter succeeded him as principal, a 
post he continued to hold until 1869, when 
he resigned all his appointments there. A 
presentation of plate was made him, and nn 
exhibition bearing his name founded at the 
academy (cf. Cobduh, Royal Academy of 
Music, p. 127). ' ' 

Potter ranked high among contemporary 
pianists, and to him is due the credit ol‘ 
having introduced into England Beethoven’s 
concertos in 0 minor (1824) and G (1825) 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. For 
that society he wrote his own symphony 
in A minor, which was produced in 1833. 
Potter (though at first having no sym¬ 
pathy with Schumann’s style) was one of 
the earliest English editors of that com¬ 
poser’s works (for Wessel in 1867), and 
championed them at a time when the most 
prominent critics failed to recognise their 
excellences. He at length * seemed to set up 
a standard from the works of Schumann, 
by which he judged everything else which 
was presented to him with, the exception 
. . . of Brahms’ (MusicalAssociation’s Pro¬ 
ceedings, 10th Session, p. 64). 

Potter was an auditor of the Bach Society, 
founded in 1849; conductor of the Madrigal 
Society from 1856 to 1870; treasurer of the 
Society of British Musicians, 1858 to 1865; 
and he frequently acted as conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts. He is said to have 
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been a very efficient conductor, and to have 
never used a baton, but to have conducted 
with his naked hand. His last appearance 
in public took place on 10 July 1871, when 
he played one of the two pianofortes at the 
lirst performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ in 
England. Potter died on 26 Sept. 1871, and 
was buried on the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of his birthday. A portrait of him by Ben- 
dixen and Seguin was published in 1888. 

Though Ms published works extend to 
Opus 29, they are rarely heard nowadays. 
They include nine symphonies, four over¬ 
tures, three pianoforte concertos, chamber 
music including a sestet, Op. 11, three trios, 
Op. 12, and some string quartets; piannfortu 
studies in all the keys written for the Royal 
Academy of Music; an Italian cantata 
founded upon Byron’s 1 Corsair; ’ and addi¬ 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,' a stage version of which was pro¬ 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre in 1831 under 
George Macfarren [q. v.] He was sometimes 
taunted with being a ‘servile imitator of 
Beethoven and others, and that he sacrificed 
too much for originality*—a feature which 
it is not cosy to recognise in his works 
(Georgian Era, iv. 633). As a teacher and 
as principal of the Royal Academy, he exer¬ 
cised considerable influence among contem¬ 
porary English musicians. He edited Mo- 
zart’B pianoforte works, and, among lite¬ 
rary papers, was author of * Recollections of 
Beethoven’ (Musical World, 29 April 1836) 
and ‘Hints on Orchestration’ (ib. 1836-7). 

[Authorities already cited; the Panegyric by 
the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, in the Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, bears testimony to 
Potter’s popularity among his past pupils, &c.; 
Cox’s Musical Recollections, i. 76, 333; Quar¬ 
terly Mus. Rev. passim; Grove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, each of the four vols. aud App.; 
Life of G. A Macfarron, by XL 0. Banister, pp. 
6,16 etseq., 35, 112, 186; Imperial Diet, of 
Biography.] R. H. L. 

POTTER, RICHARD (1799-1886), scien- 
tific writer, was son of Richard Potter, a native 
of Westmoreland, who became a com mer¬ 
chant and afterwards a brewer at Manchester. 
Bom in that town on 2 Jan. 1799, he was 
educated at the Manchester grammar school, 
which he entered in 1811 and left in 1816. 
On leaving school he went into a Manchester 
warehouse, and was for some years engaged 
in mercantile life, but without success. His 
leisure time was devoted to scientific pursuits, 
more especially the study of optics and che¬ 
mistry. In one or both of these subjects he 
had Dr. John Dalton (q. v.] as his tutor. In 
1830 he wrote on article on metallic mirrors 
in Brewster's ‘ Scientific Journal,’ and at the 


first meeting of the British Association in 
1831 he read three papers. The next year 
he read two papers, ana in 1883 three others. 
The attention given to these contributions 
induced the author to prepare himself for 
admission to one of the universities. He 
accordingly early in 1831 commenced to 
study classics under a private tutor, with the 
view of entering Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
He obtained a scholarship at that college, 
and graduated B.A. in 1888, being sixth 
wrangler. In January 1839 he was elected 
a foundation fellow of his college, succeeding 
to the medical scholarsMp, then vacant, as 
he intended to study medicine. He pro¬ 
ceeded M.A. in 1841, being then a licentiate 
of the Royal Collegeof Physicians. Henever 
practised medicine, but devoted himself to 
the teaching of the physical sciences. He 
was professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in University College, London, 
from October 1841 to April 1843. In the 
latter year he went to the university of Ring’s 
College,Toronto, Canada,but in August 1844 
returned to London, where he resumed his 
professorship at University College. This 
appointment he retained until July 1866. 
The remainder of his life he spent at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he died on 6 June 1886, aged 
87. He married, on 11 April 1843, at St. 
Pancras Church, London, Mary Ann, daugh¬ 
ter of Major PiUrington, of Umey, King’s 
County, Ireland. She died, without children, 
on 16 April 1871. 

He published the following works, in ad¬ 
dition to fifty-nine or more contributions to 
journals and transactions of scientific so¬ 
cieties! 1. ‘Elementary Treatise on Me¬ 
chanics,’ 1846. 2. ‘Elementary Treatise 

on Geometrical Optics,’ 2 parts, 1847-61. 
3. ‘ Physical Optics: Nature and Properties 
of Light/ 2 parts, 1866-9. 4. ‘Treatise on 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics,’ '2 parts, 
1869-87. 

[Manchester School Register (Chatham Soo.), 
iii. 82; Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1886; 
Royal Society Oat. of Scientific Papers; Brit. 
Hus. Cat.] 0. W. S. 

POTTER, ROBERT (1721-1804), poet 
and politician, bom in 1721, was educated at 
the free school of Seaming, Norfolk. He 
matriculated from Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Bishop Hurd being slightly bus senior 
in standing, and graduated B.A. in 1741, but 
did not proceed to the degree of M.A. until 
1788, when he received substantial prefer¬ 
ment. Eor some years he was curate of Rey- 
merston in Norfolk; he was probably the 
Robert Potter who held from 1764 to 1768 the 
rectory of Orostwick in that county; and on 
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1 June 1701 he "was. appointed to succeed the 
Rev .Joseph Brett in the mastership of Scorn¬ 
ing school. When, he went to take possession 
of the premises the inhabitants barred his 
entrance by force, as they desired the appoint¬ 
ment of a master called Coe, who had been 
working the school for some time, and Potter 
was unable to enter until Sir Armine Wode- 
house, a magistrate, had read the riot act. He 
kept, like Brett, a good boarding-school, and 
had many pupils, whom he educated himself 
while he taught the village children bv de¬ 
puty. With this position he combined the 
duties of curate of Seaming, and here he re¬ 
mained for twenty-eight years until 1780, oc¬ 
cupying his spare hours with translating the 
works of the Greektragedians. These he regu¬ 
larly 6eat, as they passed through the press, 
to Lord Thurlow, then lord chancellor, who 
had been educated at Seaming school. On 
the receipt in 1788of a copy of the translation 
of Sophocles, a letter was sent by the lord 
chancellor toFotter intimatinghis pleasure at 
receiving these versions, and offering him the 
second canonical stall in Norwich Cathedral, 
which he held until his death. According 
to the anecdote given by Lord Campbell (Lives 
of the Lari Chancellore, v. 649), Thurlow, in 
giving the stall, observed, ‘ I did not like to 
promote him earlier for fear of making him 
indolent.’ In the next year (26 June 1789) 
he was appointed by the bishop of Norwich, 
without any application on his part, to the 
important vicarage of Lowestoft, with the 
rectory of Eeosingland, and the house occu¬ 
pied by his predecessor was at the same time 
acquired as a parsonage and vested in Potter 
and his successors (Gh-UKOwatbr, Hist, of 
Lowestoft , pp. 318, 354). He thereupon re¬ 
signed his charge at Seaming, and devoted 
himself to his new duties. He was found 
dead in his bed at Lowestoft on 9 Aug. 1804 
(Peat^ Harveit Home, p. 603). A mural 
monument to his memory was erected by the 
parishioners in Lowestoft churchyard. Rom¬ 
ney painted his picture in 1779 as a gift to 
him, and also painted his son’s portrait (Johs 
R omnar, Life of Downey, pp. 169-61,220-2, 
where are several letters from Potter to Rom- 
nev). His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Colmanof Hardmgham, by Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of John Howes of Mornmgthorpe. She 
was buried at Seaming on 6 July 1786. 
Potter was described as * a tall man, about 
six feet high, very handsome, with an aqui¬ 
line nose,’ and as 1 of great merit, small pre¬ 
ferment, and large family ’ (Forbes, Lift of 
Beattie ,_ii. 220-1). His daughter Elizabeth 
was buried at Seaming ou 12 June 1782. 

Potter's chief work was his translation of 
the tragedies of JEsehylus, The first edition 


appeared in 1777, and in the following year 
he printed and presented to the subscribers 
his ‘Notes on the Tragedies of Efachylus,' 
which were drawn up at the request of Mrs. 
Montagu and addressed to her. His corre¬ 
spondence with Dr. Parr on these ‘ Notes ’ is 
in Parr’s * Works,’ viii. 223-80. Subsequent 
editions of the translation, come out in 1779, 
1808, 1800, 1819, and 1803; it formed in 
1886 vol. xli.of Morley’s ‘Universal Library,’ 
and it was issued in 1892 as No. 30 of Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Books.’ Beattie 
called it * the best translation that ever ap¬ 
peared in English of any Greek poet,’ and 
Sir James Mackintosh read it ‘ with very 
great admiration.’ 

The first volume of Potter’s translation of 
the tragedies of Euripides came out in 1781, 
with a dedication to the Duchess-dowager of 
Beaufort, and the second in 1783. The as¬ 
signment by him to James Dodsley of the 
copyright is in the Egerton MS. Brit. Mus. 
2334, f. 19. It was reprinted in. 1808, 1814, 
and 1832, and some of his versions of the 
lay* were also published separately. In 
887 there appeared, os vol. liv. of Morley’s 
‘Universal Library,’ Potter’s rendering of 
‘Alcestis and other Plays by Euripides.’ His 
translation of the tragedies of Sophocles was 
given to the world in 1788, with a dedication 
to Georgians, countess-dowager Spencer, and 
a new edition was published at Oxford in 
1808. The verdict of Parr was that Potter 
lost the fame established by his iEschylus 
by his translation of Euripides. Dr. John¬ 
son characterised all Potter’s efforts as ‘ ver¬ 
biage.’ 

Potter’s other productions in poetry were; 
1. ‘Retirement: an Epistle,’ 1748. 2. ‘A 
Farewell Hymne to the Country in the man¬ 
ner of Spenser’s Epithalamion,’ 1749; 2nd 
ed. 1750; it is also inserted in Bell’s ‘ Col¬ 
lection of Fugitive Poetry,’xi. 105. S. ‘Holk- 
ham: a Poem,’ to the Earl of Leicester, 1767; 
also included in Pearch’s ‘ Collection of 
Poems,’ii. 259-67. 4. ‘Kymber: a Monody 
to Sir Armine Wodehonse, 1769; a poemiu 
praise of that family, also in Pearch’s ‘ Col¬ 
lection,' iii. 184-99. 6. 1 Poems by Mr. Potter,’ 
1774 (containing the poems to that date). 
6. * The Oracle concerning Babylon’ and ‘The 
Song of Exultation ’ [two odes] from Isaiah, 
chap. xiii. and xiv._, 1785. Some verses by 
Dr. Johnson in derision of Potter’s attempts 
at poetry were read at Mrs. Thrale’s house 
at Streatham in July 1779 {Early Diary cf 
Frances Burney, ii. 266-8). An. account of 
Johnson’s rough treatment of him when in¬ 
troduced by Mrs. Montagu is given in E. H, 
Barker’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ i. 1-2. The victim did 
not suffer in silence. He published in 1783 
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t An Inquiry into some Passages in Dr, John¬ 
son's “ Lives of the Poets,” particularly his 
observations on Lyric Poetry and the Odes 
of Gray,’ and followed it in 1789 with ‘ The 
Art of Criticism as exemplified m Dr. John¬ 
son’s “ Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets. 1 ’ ’ The copy of this tract at the British 
Museum contains corrections for a new edi¬ 
tion. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mason 
dated 9 June 1788, calls the defence of Gray 
‘sensibly written, civil to Johnson, and yet 
severe,’ and points out that its true object 
is ‘to revenge the attach on Lord Lyttelton 
nt the instigation of Mrs. Montagu, who has 
her foil share of incense.’ 

Potter issued ini 786 a pamphlet of ‘ Obser¬ 
vations on the Poor Laws and on Houses of 
industry/ in which he commented on the fre- 
qnent harshness of overseers, and advocated 
the erection of composite poor-houses for seve¬ 
ral parishes. His view's were answered in the 
same year by Thomas Mendham of Briston in 
Norfolk, and by Charles Butler in an anony¬ 
mous * Essay on Hanses of Industry ’ (Butler, 
Jieminucenrea, i. 08-9). 

He published several separate sermons and 
left behind him a manuscript volume of bio¬ 
graphical notices of Norfolk men of letters 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to his own 
death. 

[Gent Mag. 1788 pt. i. p. 431, 1804 pt ii.pp. 
792, 974, 1813 pt, i. pp. 190-7; Living Authors, 
1798, ii. 162-4 ; Le Nave’s Fasti, ii. 498 ; Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian, i. 299-300; Walpole’s Letters, 
(ed. Cunningham), viii. 378; Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, ii. 191-4; Cartbow’a Lannditch Hun¬ 
dred, iii. 344, 302-3; Pratt's Harvest Home, p. 
499.] W. P. O. 

POTTER,THOMAS (1718-1759),wit and 
politician, second son of John Potter (1674P- 
1747) [q. v.], archbishop of Canterbury, waB 
bom at Ouddesdon, Oxfordshire, in 1718, his 
father being then bishop of Oxford. The eldest 
son married beneath his rank in society, the 
wife, according to Oole, being a bedmaker at 
Oxford, and Thomas inherited from the father 
all his personal property, the estate being 
usually estimated at from70,0001. to 100,0001. 
He matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 18 Nov. 1781, aged 18, and graduated B. A. 
1736, M.A. 1788. In 1740 he was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, and he held the 
recordership of Bath. Potter was ambitiouB, 
and with the wealth which he had obtained 
from his father, who had also bestowed on 
him the lucrative post of principal registrar 
to the province of Canterbury, he was enabled 
to embark in politics. In the parliament 
lasting from 1747 to 1764 he sat, through 
the favour of the family of Eliot, for the 
Cornish borough of St. Germans; and he 


acted as secretary to the Prince of Wales 
from 1718 until the prince’s death in 1761. 
Potter during his first session attacked, in a 
speech which was ‘for those days extremely 
violent/the conduct of theDukeof Newcastle, 
who was accused of having exercised undue 
influence in the election of 1747 for Seaford 
in Sussex. Henry Pelham indignantly called 
him to order, and the incident attracted great 
attention. ‘Mr.Potter the lawyer is a second 
Pitt for fluency of words. He spoke well and 
bitterly, but with so perfect an assurance, so 
unconcerned, so much master of himself, 
though 1 he first sessions of his being in parlia¬ 
ment and first time of opening his mouth there, 
that it disgusted more than it pleased/ woe 
the comment of Lady Hervey ( Letters , 1821, 
pp. 110-11). The Bpeech was published in 
the magazines, and it drew from the old 
Horace Walpole an anonymous ‘ Letter to a 
certain distinguished Patriot and most ap¬ 
plauded Orator on the publication of his 
celebrated Speech on the Seaford Petition/ 
1748. 

Potter’s second conspicuous speech in par¬ 
liament was on the bill for removing the 
assizes from Aylesbury to Buckingham, a bill 
introduced owing to a contest between Lord- 
chief-justiceWilles and the Grenvilles. Potter 
contended for Aylesbury. On 20 March 1761 
he opened ‘in an able mannerhisschemeforan 
additional duty of two shillings on spirits, to 
he collected by wav of excise/ and Walpole de¬ 
scribed him as a ‘young man of the greatest 
good nature ’ and ‘ not bashful nor void of 
vanity ’ (Memoirs of George II, i. 69-71). In 
the session of 1768-4 he introduced a census 
bill, and, with the support of Pelham, suc¬ 
ceeded in passing it through the House of 
Commons; but it was thrown out in the 
upper house as ‘profane and subversive of 
liberty/ and the first census of Great Britain 
was not taken until 1801. He criticised as a 
country gentleman the ill-fated expedition of 
1767 against the port of Rochefort in Prance, 
and thiBled to a war of pamphlets with Henry 
Seymour Conway [q. v.] 

From 1764 to July 1767 Potter sat for 
the borough of Aylesbury. He very soon 
allied himself with the elder Pitt, who wrote 
to his nephew in October 1766, ‘ Mr. Potter is 
one of the best friends I have in the world.’ 
His name was on the list of Pitt’s candidates 
for high office, hut the king * objected in the 
strongest manner to the promotion as a thing 
unheard of at the first step in hie service’ 
( Chatham, Corresp. i. 187yS). But Pitt was 
not to he denied, and in December 1766 
Potter was re-elected at Aylesbury after ap¬ 
pointment as paymaster-general of the land 
forces. In the following July he became 
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joint vice-trt asurer of Troland. anil he held 
that office nntil his death. 

Though afflicted with bid health, Pottor 
was extremely handsome in person and full 
of wit. His figure is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into Hogarth's election-print as the 
handsome candidate (Nichols, Anecdotes of 
Hogarth, 1785 ed. p. 335), and he was a mem¬ 
ber of the witty set that became notorions at 
Medmenham. Among the associates of John 
Wilkes he * was the worst, and was indeed his 
[Wilkes’s] ruin, who was not a bad man early 
ornataraUr - : - Jt - : - 


(Almox, Wilke/, i. 18-19). "Wilkes was con¬ 
nected with AyleshuTy,and desired to become 
member for the borough. A triangular deal 
was thereupon arranged, in July 1767, by 
Potter: a vacant seat at Bath was filled by 
Pitt: the place at Okehsmpton in Devon¬ 
shire, a borough of the Pitt family which Pitt 
had vacated, was occupied by Potter; and 
Wilkes succeeded to the seat at Aylesbury. 
This arrangement cost the new member no 
less than7,000/., and, as he had not the ready 
money,he was introduced by Potter to Jewish 
moneylenders, and was hopelessly entangled. 

After a long decline Potter died at his 
favourite residence of Ridgmont, near "Wo¬ 
burn, Bedfordshire (a property which he pos¬ 
sessed through his wife), on 17 .Tune 1760, 
and was buried on 26 June, at his own desire, 
in its churchyard, ‘ at the west end of the 
belfry, in a place where no one was used to 
be buried,’ which he had pointed out to his 
steward a few days before his death. By his 
directions his body was dissected, and his 
lungs and liver were found to ha much de¬ 
cayed. At the dictation of his father he mar¬ 
ried Miss Maimingham, whom he treated very 
badly. She died on 4 Jan. 1744 {Gent, Mag. 
1744, p. 63), leaving an only son, a youth 
of ‘good parts, good nature, and amiable 
qualities,’ who was sent to Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1766, when Pitt 
strongly recommended him to his nephew as 
a desirable acquaintance (Chatham Corresp, 
i, 172-6). Potter married for his second 
wife, on 14 July 1747, Miss Lowe of Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, with a fortune of 50,000/.; 
by her he had two daughters, one of whom 
married Malcolm Hacqueen, M.D. (d. 1820). 
To the latter Potter’s estates passed. His 
descendant, Thomas Potter Maoqueen, was 
member for East Looe in Cornwall from 
1816 to 1826, and for Bedford county from 
1826 to 1830 (Lrsoxs, Bedfordshire, pp. 97, 

In some bibliographical notes contributed 
to ‘Notes andQueries’(2nd ser, iv. 1-2,41-8), 
Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. v.] gave good 


reasons for believing that 
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Woman,’ althoughprmted at the prh atepress 
of "Wilkes, was written by Potter. The bur¬ 
lesque notes appended to it purported to be 
by warburton, and it was suggested that 
the selection of the bishop’s name was due 
to a quarrel at Ralph Allen's house of Prior 
Park, near Bath, where both of them had 
been intimate guests. The suggestion as 
to the authorship is confirmed by a manu¬ 
script note by Dyoe in his copy, which states 
that Wilkes had remarked toWilliam Maltbv 
‘I am not the author of the “Essay on 
Woman”: it was written by Potter,'andgives 
point to the line in Churchill's ‘Dedication’ 
describing the denunciations of Warburton 
on the prmting of the poem: 

And Potter trembles even in his grnve. 

Potter was called by Horace Walpole the 
‘gallant of Warburton’s wife,’ and is said in 
Churchill's * Duellist ’ (bk. in. lines 241-8) 
and in other satirical publications to hnie 
been the father of her only son. Potter wrote 
to Pitt on 11 Mav 1750, describing the 
‘worthy ’ owner of Prior Park (i.e. Warbur¬ 
ton) and ‘ the present joy at the birth of an 
heir.’ 

The name of Potter was printed, with 
those of Chesterfield, Wilkes, Garrick, and 
several other wits of the day, on the title- 
page of ‘ The New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit,’ and some epigrams by him are included 
in the collection. Letters from him to A. 0. 
Ducarel, describing his travels in Prance and 
the Low Countries in 1787, are in Nichols's 
‘Illustrations of Literature’ (iii. 687-90), 
and several letters to Zachary Grey are in the 
same work (iv, 333-43). He was a corre¬ 
spondent of Pitt, and many of his communi¬ 
cations tire in the ‘ Chatham Correspondence ’ 
(i. 163-366). His letters to George Gren¬ 
ville are in the ‘ Grenville Papers’ (i. 102-3, 
104-5, 187-48, 155, 166-7, 172-3,188-9). 
His library was sold in 1760. 

[Gent. Mag. 1747 p. 342,1769 p. 293; Cole’s 
Addit. MS Brit Mus. 6831, ff. 181-3 ; Watson's 
Warburton, pp. 650-60; Bridges's Okehsmpton, 
p. 140; Gibbs’s Ayleshnry, pp. 214-20; Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes, i. 178, iii. 668; Dyce's Cata¬ 
logue, li. 424; Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, p. 
289; Churchill's Works (ed. 1804), i. 223, 226; 
Coxe’s Pelham Administration, ii. 167,271; Wal¬ 
pole's George H, i. 69-71, ii. 11; Wnlpole’s 
George HI (ed. Barker), i. 248-9.] W. P. 0. 

POTTER, THOMAS JOSEPH (1828- 
1873), catholic story-writer and professor, 
horn on 9 June 1828 at Scarborough, York¬ 
shire,was son of George Potter, hv his wife 
Amelia Hunt. His parents intended him to 
take orders in the church of England, but, 
on 24 Feb. 1847, he was received into the 
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cailiolic chinch at Stockeld Park, Jlewer- 
Ipv, Yorkshire, and joined Stonyhurst Ool- 
j e m, On 34 Oct. 1864 he entered All Hal¬ 
lows’ College, Dublin, and was ordained a 
priest on 28 June 1867. He was appointed 
director of All Hallows’ College, and pro¬ 
fessor of sacred eloquence, and died there on 
31 Aug. 1873, 

Bis works, chiefly passable religious 
poems or romances, are: 1 . ‘ The Two Vic¬ 
tories,’ Dublin, 8 vo, 1860. 3.' The Sector’s 
Daughter,’London,1861,16mo, 3. 'Legends, 
Lyrics, and Hymns,’Dublin, 1862, 4,‘Light 
and Shade,’ 8 vo, 1864. 6 . 1 Panegyric of St, 
Patrick,’ 8to, 1884. 6 . ‘Sir Humphrey’s 
Trial, or the Lesson of Life,’ a hook of tales, 
legends, and sketches in prose and verse, 
8 vo, 4th edit. Dublin, 1884. 7. The Pastor 
and his People, or the Word of God and 
the Hock of Israel,’ Dublin, 8 vo, 1869. 
8 . ‘The Spoken Word, or the Art of Ex¬ 
tempore Preaching,’ 12mo, 1872. 0. ‘Ru¬ 
pert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase,’ an historical 
tale of 1681,2nd edit. 12mo,1879. 10. 'Percy 
Grange, or the Dream of Life,’ a tale in three 
books, 19mo, 1876 j new edit. 1883. 

[AHibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit and Suppl. ; 
Brit. Hus. Cat.; information kindly supplied 
by Henry Bedford, M.A., All Hallows’ College, 
Dublin.] D. J. (YD. 

POTTER, THOMAS EOSSELL (1799- 
1878), antiquary, son of John Potter of 
West Hallam, Derbyshire, by his wife Mary 
Eossell, was horn at West Hallam on 7 Jan. 
1799. He was educated first at the Risley 
grammar school, andafterwards at the gram¬ 
mar school at Wirksworth, When he was 
fifteen hie parents removed to Wymeswold 
in Leicestershire, and there he resided until 
his death. 

Hiaintentionoftakirgorderawasfrustrated 
by his father’s death, and Potter accordingly 
started a school at Wymeswold. The school 
proved successful, and, with the exception 
of a few years devoted entirely to literary 
work, he spent the remainder of his days in 
tuition. From his schooldays he had deve¬ 
loped a taste for literature, and especially 
for antiquities and geology. In 1842he tem- 
porarilyremoved from Wymeswold toahouse 
on Chamwood Eorest, and while living here 
employed his leisure in collecting notes upon 
the history, antiquities, natural history, and 
geology or that district, which he worked up 
into a volume, entitled 1 The History and 
Antiquities of Chamwood Forest.’ This, the 
largest and best of his workB, shows con¬ 
siderable depth of research and sound judg¬ 
ment in the choice of facts. Encouraged by 
the reception of this book, potter attempted 


the reissue of Nichols's' History of Leices¬ 
tershire,’ revised and brought down to the 
present time; bnt his effort proved abortive, 
and, though much was written, no portion 
found its way into print except the ' Phy¬ 
sical Geography and. Geology of Leicester¬ 
shire ’ (1863), which Professor Ansted wrote 
for the enterprise. 

Potter was fond of field sports, and a 
regular attendant at the meets of the Quern 
hunt, and he contributed a aeries of racy 
and pungent papers and poems to the ‘ Sport¬ 
ing Magazine^ from 1827 until 1840, under 
the nm de guerre of ‘ Old Grey,’ He after¬ 
wards wrote for the ‘ Sporting Review.’ One 
of the best of his sporting effusions was a 
witty poem entitea ‘The Meltonians/ in 
1886. He became editor of tile ‘Leicester 
Advertiser’ in 1849, of the ‘HkestonPioneer’ 
in 1866, and of the ' Leicester Guardian ’ in 
1868, In 1866 he was editor of the'Lough¬ 
borough Monitor,’ which, on its subsequent 
amalgamation with another paper, was 
styled the ‘Loughborough Monitor and 
Hews.’ Some lyrical ballads by him, in 
whiehlocal legends were incorporated, were 
collected in a volume of ‘Poems’ after his 
death by his son, Charles Neville Potter, in 
1881. 

Potter died on 19 April 1878, at Wymes¬ 
wold, and waB buried there on the 23rd. 
He had married, on 14 Jan. 1886, Frances 
Sarah, daughter of Leonard Fosbrooke of 
Shardlow Hall, Derbyshire, and of Raven- 
stone Hall, Leicestershire, and by her, who 
survived nim, he had five sons and four 
daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published: 

1, ' Walks round Loughborough/ 1840. 

2. ‘The Genius of Nottinghamshire/1849. 
8 . ‘Rambles round Lougbborougb/ reprinted 
from ‘ The Loughborough News/ 1860 . 

[‘ Thomas Eossell Potter: a Memory/ by 
Llewellynn Jawitt, F.S.A., in the Reliquary, 
vol. sdv. July 1873; Fletcher’s Leicestershire 
Pedigrees end Royal Descents, p. 166, s.v. 
Fosbrooke; Antiquary, 10 May 1873j infor« 
nation kindly communicated by his sons.] 

W. G. D. F. 

POTTER, WILLIAM (J, 1666), writer 
on banks, was appointed in 1656 registrar 
of debentures on ‘ the act for the sale of the 
late Mug’s lands’ (Cal State Papers, Dom. 
1666-7, cxxix, 11 ), One ofthe earliest writers 
on paper currency, he recommended the issue, 
by means of a laud bank, of bills payable at 
sight to the bearer, under a guarantee of land 
mortgagee. He gave an account of his scheme 
in ‘ The Key of Wealth, or a New Way for 
improving of Trade/ London, 1650,^ fol. It 
was remodelled and republished, with addi- 
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f ion®, with the title ‘TheTrades-man's Jewpl, 
nr a Safe, Ea®ie, Speedy, and Effectual Means 
for the Incredible Adv ancement of Trade ... 
bymaking... Bills to become current instead 
of Money,' &c., London, 1650, 4to. He also 
drew up, for presentation to the Council for 
Trade, ‘ Humble Propo=alls.., shewing what 
Particular®, if enacted by Parliament, would 
... conduce to Advance Trade,’ &c., London, 
1651,4to. His scheme was criticised in ‘An 
Essay upon . . . W. Potter's Designe con¬ 
cerning a Bank of Lands to be erected 
throughout this Commonwealth,’ See., Lon¬ 
don [1651P], 4to; reprinted in ‘A Diseoverie 
for division or setting out of Lande, &c., by 
Samuel Hartlib,’ London, 1653, 4to. 

[McCullo’h's Literature of Politic il Economy, 
p. 159; Cora’s Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, transl, by Dyer, pp. 185,188.] 
W. A. S. H. 

POTTINGER, ELDRED (1811-1843), 
'oldier and diplomatist, bom in Ireland on 
12 Aug. 1811, was son of Thomas Pottin¬ 
ger. e=q., of Mount Pottinger, co. Down, and 
nephew of Sir Henry Pottinger [q.v.] He 
was educated at Addiseombe, the East India 
Company's militarv college, and entered the 
Bombay' artillery in 1827. After some re¬ 
gimental service he was appointed to the 
political department and was posted as assis¬ 
tant to his uncle. Colonel Henry Pottinger. 
In 1837 the latter granted his request to 
travel in Afghanistan in order to satisfy his 
love of adventure and to collect informa¬ 
tion. Disguised as a horse-dealer, with a 
slender retinue he journeyed by Shikarpur, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Peshawar to Kabul 
and Herat. Soon after his arrival at Herit 
(September 1837) the city was invested by 
aPereianarmy, accompanied by Russian offi¬ 
cers. Thereupon Lieutenant Pottinger made 
himself known to Tar Mahammacl Khan, 
the wazir and commander of the forces 
under Shah Kamran, and offered his services 
for the defence. These were accepted, and, 
mainly through the young officers energy, 
a stubborn resistance was organised. At 
the same time a naval demonstration was 
made in the Persian Gulf, and the siege was 
raised by the Persians in September 1838. 
Pottinger’s services were highly appreciated, 
and the governor-general (George Eden, earl 
of Auckland) thanked him as one ‘who, under 
circumstances of peculiar danger and diffi¬ 
culty, has by his fortitude, ability, and judg¬ 
ment honourably sustained the reputation 
and interests of his country.’ Though only 
a subaltern, he received a brevet minority, 
was created C.B., and was appointed poli¬ 
tical agent at Hertt. But he left that city 
in 1839, when his place was taken by Major 


DA rev Todd. In 1841 Pottinger was ®n n t 
back to Afghanistan as political officer in 
Kohistan, a district of Afghanistan north of 
Kabul. On 2 Nov. the revolt of the Afghans 
against Shah Shuja, whom the British had 
imposed on the throne and maintained by 
force of arms, broke out at Kabul. On the 
same day an attack was made by the insur¬ 
gents on Pottinger’s residence at LughmanL 
and he had to flee to Charikar, the neigh¬ 
bouring city, three mile3 off, which was in 
the occupation of the 4th Ghoorkas, under the 
command of Christopher Codrington. There 
Pottinger was at once besieged. Codrington 
was killed on 6 Nov. and succeeded by John 
Colpoys Haughton [q. v.]; Pottinger was 
wounded. On the 14th the Ghoorkas 
evacuated the place, and amid incredible 
difficulties Pottinger and Haughton (both 
now severely wounded) made good their 
escape to Kabul, which they reached on the 
11th. There, on 23 Dec. 1841, the British 
envoy, Sir William HayMacnaghten fa.v.], 
was murdered by Akbar KMn, one of Dost 
Mabammad’s sons, and Pottinger succeeded 
to Mecnaghten’s dangerous post. Demo¬ 
ralisation was rampant; the English garri¬ 
son, under General William George Keith 
Elphinstone fa. v.J, was helplessly inactive, 
and, against his better judgment, Pottinger 
opened negotiations for the retreat of tha 
British troops from K&bul. On 6 Jan. 1842 
the march began towards Jaldlabad. Akbar 
Kh&n demanded sureties for the observance 
of the conditions made by Pottinger for the 
evacuation, and Pottinger was detained as 
one of three hostages. He thus escaped the 
treacherous massacre by which the retreat¬ 
ing army was destroyed in the Khyber 
Pass [see Bbxdoit, William:]. But he was 
kept prisoner at Kabul until Sir George Pol¬ 
lock [q.v.] arrived there on 17 Sept. 1842. 
He returned to India with Pollock’s army in 
October. His services received scanty re¬ 
cognition from the new governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, and he went on a visit 
to his uncle, Sir Henry Pottinger, at Hong¬ 
kong, There he died, after a brief illness, on 
16 Nov. 1848. 

[Alison’s History, vi. cap. si.; Career of Major 
Broadfoot, 03., p. 442; Durand’s First Afghan 
War, chap. iv. p. 48; Sir Vincent Eyre’s Kabul 
Insurrection of 1841-2 (revised by Malleson, 
1879); Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biography; Haughton's 
Ohar-ee-knr, 2nd edit. 1879; Vibart’s Addis- 
combe, its Heroes, &e,; manuscript records, offi¬ 
cial and family.] W, p_ T , 

POTTINGER, Sib HENRY (1789- 
1856), soldier and diplomatist, born at Mount 
Pottinger, co. Down, on 3 Oct. 1789, was 
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fifth son of Eldred Cursven Pottinger, a 
descendant of the Pottingers of Berkshire. 
His mother was Anne, daughter of Robert 
Gordon, esq., of Florida Manor, co. Down. 
He was educated at the Belfast academy, 
which he left when only twelve years old, 
end went to sea. In 1803 he proceeded to 
India to join the marine service there, but 
friends induced Lord Castlereagh in 1804 to 
substitute for that appointment a cadetship 
in the native army. Meanwhile ha studied 
in Bombay, and acquired a knowledge of the 
native languages. He worked well, became 
an assistant teacher, and on 18 Sept. 1806 
was made an ensign, being promoted lieu¬ 
tenant on 16 July 1809. 

Tn 1808 Pottinger was sent on a mission 
to Sind under Hankey Smith, brother of Sir 
Lionel Smith. In 1809, when Sir John 
Malcolm's mission to Persia was postponed, 
Pottinger and a friend, Captain Charles 
Christie, offered to explore the country be¬ 
tween India and Persia in order to acquire 
information which was then much wanted. 
Government accepted the offer. The tra¬ 
vellers, disguised as natives, accompanied by 
a native horse-dealer and two servants, left 
Bombay on 2 Jan. 1810, journeying by sea 
to Sind, and thence by land toKhelfit. Though 
immediately recognised as Europeans, and 
even as having belonged to the embassy at 
Sind, they safely reached NushH, near the 
boundary between Afghanistan and Balu¬ 
chistan ; here Christie diverged northwards 
to Herat, and proceeded thence by Yezd to 
Ispahan, while Pottinger, keeping in a 
westerly direction, travelled through Barman 
(Carmania) to Shiraz, and joined Christie 
at Ispahan. There Cliristio was directed to 
remain, and he was killed in a Russian at¬ 
tack on the Persians in 1812. Pottinger, re¬ 
turning vi& Bagdad and Bussorah, reached 
Bombay inFehruary 1811. He reported the 
results of his journey, and in 1816 they were 
published under the title of ‘ Travels in Be- 
Ioochistan and Sinde.' 

He was next appointed to the staff of Sir 
Evan Nepean [q.v.], governor of Bombay, 
by whom he was sent as assistant to Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone [q. y.], the British resi¬ 
dent at Poona. Onl6 Oct. 1821 he was 
made captain. He served during the Mah- 
ratta war, and at its close became collector 
of AhmadnagaT. He obtained his majority 
on 1 May 1825, and in the same year he was 
made resident in Catch. He waB promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 17 March 1829, and 
brevet colonel on 23 Jan. 1834. While resi¬ 
dent in Outch he conducted a mission to 
Sind in 1881, and subsequently, in 1836, he 
was appointed political agent in that coun- 

vra. xvi. 


try, which offioe he held until 1840, when 
he was compelled by ill-health to return to 
England. His success as political agent, and 
especially in arranging with the Sind ameers 
for the passage of the Bombay troops, under 
Sir John Keane, on their way to Afghani¬ 
stan, was recognised in India and in England, 
and he was made a baronet on 27 April 1840, 

Sir Henry accepted Lord Palmerston’s offer 
of the post of envoy and plenipotentiary in 
China and superintendent of British trade, 
thus superseding Captain OhorlesElliot [q. v.] 
A war—known as the opium war—had broken 
out between England and China in January 
1840. It originated in the exclusion by the 
Chinese government of British opium-traders 
from Canton. After Captain Elliot, the 
British representative, had seized the forts 
about Canton, a preliminary treaty had been 
drawn up in January 1841, but it was sub¬ 
sequently disavowed by both the Chinese and 
English governments. Palmerston directed 
Pottinger to replace this treaty by a satis¬ 
factory compact, which should open China 
to British trade. But before his arrival in 
China the arrogance of the Chinese had led 
to a renewnl of hostilities. Sir Hugh Gough 
[q. v.] carried anew the forts about Canton in 
May 1841, and while he was preparing to 
attaok the town itself, Pottinger reached 
Macao (9 Aug.) He deemed it essential to 
the success of his pacific mission to make a 
further display of force, and he co-operated 
with Gough and Admiral Sir William Parker 
(1781-1866) [q. v.J in the capture of Amoy, 
Chusan, Ohintu, and Ningpo. On 18 June 
1842 he, with Parker, entered the Yangtze- 
Kiang river with the object of taking Nan¬ 
king. After many successes by the wav, an 
assault on that city was imminent in July, 
when Pottinger announced that the Chinese 
were ready to treat for peace on a satisfactory 

found that Pottinger could" not he trifled 
with. An intercepted letter from Ike chief 
Chinese negotiator to his government now 
bore testimony that ‘to all his representa¬ 
tions the barbarian, Pottinger, only knit his 
brows and said “No.*” Eventuallypeaee 
was signed on 29 Ang, 1842 on hoard H.M.S. 
Cornwallis before Nanlring. By this treaty— 
known as the treaty of Nanking—Hongkong 
was ceded to England, and the five ports 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow-Foo, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened to English traders, 
and were to receive English consuls. In con¬ 
sideration of his exertions Pottinger was 
made G.O.B. (2 Dec. 1842), and on 6 April 
1848 was appointed the first British governor 
of Hongkong. 

Pottinger returned to England in the 

q 
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spring of 1844, and was received with much 
distinction. He was made a member of the 
privy council (23 Muy 1844), was presented 
with the freedom ot many cities, and the 
House of Commons voted him 1,600/. a year 
for life in June 1845. He attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1851. He was not 
long out of harness. Ou 28 Sept. 1846 he 
succeeded Sir Peregrine Maitland as go¬ 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope. He ( 
stayed there less than six months. On 
4 Aug. 1847 he returned once more to India j 
as gov emor of Madras. That post he held 
till 1854, when he came bock to England in 
broken health. His government of Madras 
was not a success. He had become some¬ 
what inert and dilatory in the disposal of 
public business, and failed to recognise the 
necessity of improvements which were essen¬ 
tial to the moral and material progress of 
the country. He was better fitted to deal 
firmly with a crisis than to conduct ordinary 
administrative duties. He died at Malta on 
18 March 1856, and was buried at Valetta. 

Sir Henry married, in 1820, Susanna 
Maria (1800-1886), daughter of Captain 
Richard Cooke of Dublin, whose family was 
a branch of the Cookes of Cookeshorough, 
co. Westmeath. By her he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom died in infancy, while 
the other two successively succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and a daughter. 

Sir Henry’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A., and there were three 
replicas. One is in the Oriental Club, Hano¬ 
ver Square; another became the property of 
his son; and the third was sent to China as 
a present. 

[Dublin University Magazine, clxvi. (October 
1848) 426-42; Knight’s English Cyclopaedia— 
Biography, iv. 954-8; Webb’s Compendium of i 
InBh Biography; Alison's Hist., Index; Parlia- i 
mentury correspondence relative to Bind, 1836 1 
to 1838 and 1838 to 1843 , Kuollys’s Life of Sir 
Hope Grant, i. 31, 36, 41; R. Lane-Poole’s Life 
of Sir Harry Partes, passim; Burke’s Peerages; 
Dodwell and Myles’s India Army Lists; infor¬ 
mation supplied by Pottinger's second son, Sir H, 
Pottinger, third baronet.] W. B-t, 

POTTINGER, ISRAEL (y?. 1770), dra¬ 
matist, began life as an apprentice to a book¬ 
seller named Worral. Setting up for himself 
in. Paternoster Row, he projected a variety 
ofperiodicals. Oneofthem, ‘The Busy Body,’ 
was published thrice a week for twopence 
at the Dunciad, Paternoster Row, and to it 
Goldsmith contributed in 1769 (Fobstee, 
Life of Goldsmith, 1871, i. 212). Not meet¬ 
ing withmuch success, he next opened a circu¬ 
lating library near Great Turnstile, Holbora, 
and delivered for a time at Islington G. A. 


Stevens’s popular ‘ Lecture on Heads.’ He 
subsequently suffered from a mental disorder, 
but supported himself in his lucid intervals 
by his pen. In 1761 he published an un¬ 
acted comedy called ‘The Methodist,’which 
he described as ‘ a continuation or completion 
of the plan of Foote’s “Minor.”’ It was 
a scurrilous attack on Whitefield. A third 
edition appeared within the year. In the 
same year (1761) a farce by Pottinger, en¬ 
titled ‘ The Humorous Quarrel, or the Battle 
of the Greybeards,’ was acted at Southwark 
Fair, and subsequently published. 'The 
Duenna,’ a comic opera in three acts, a parody 
on Sheridan’s play, published in 1776, and 
‘ acted by his majesty’s servants,’ is supposed 
to have been by Pottinger. A new edition 
appeared within the year. 

[Baker’s Biographia Dramatics (Beed and 
Jones), i. 680, li. 178, iii. 40; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Im G-. N. 

POTTINGER, JOHN (1647-1733), 
master in chancery. [See Poiengee,] 

POTTS, LAURENCE HOLKER(17B9- 
1850), physician and inventor, son of Cuth- 
bert Potts, surgeon, and Ethelinda Margaret 
Thorpe, daughter of John Thorpe, M.D., 
F.S.A. [see Thobpe, John], was bom in Pall 
Mall, London, on 18 April 1789. He was 
educated at Westminster School and at a 
school in Northamptonshire, and in 1805 he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Biroh, surgeon, of 
Warwick. In 1810 he was entered at St. 
George's Hospital and became a house-pupil of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie; William Frederick 
Chambers [q. v.] and (Sir) Charles Locock 

S . v.] were house-pupils at the same time. 

e passed the College of Surgeons in 1812, 
and graduated M.D. at Aberdeen in 1825, 
In 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the 
Royal Devon and Cornwall miners militia, 
then quartered in Ireland. The regiment 
returned to Truro in 1814, and was subse¬ 
quently disbanded, Potts starting in prac¬ 
tice in the town. He had always taken 
much interest in scientific pursuits, and in 
1818 took mt active part in founding the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. He gave 
several courses of lectures there, and was in 
the habit of making gratuitous analyses of 
minerals for the miners. In 1828 he became 
superintendent and physician of the Cornwall 
county lunatic asylum at Bodmin. ThiB ap¬ 
pointment he resigned in 1887, removing m 
the following year to Yanbrugh Castle, Black- 
heath, where he established an institution 
for the treatment of spinal diseases. Here 
he established a workshop for the manufac¬ 
ture of the various appliances and apparatus, 
of which he devised many new forms. He 
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tad at the same time a town touse in Buck¬ 
ingham Street, Strand, to which a workshop 
■was attached. Ills inoreasmg interest in his 
inventions diverted his attention from his 
patients, and Vanbrugh Castle was eventually 
given up. In ISIS he took out a patent 
(No. 9642) for conveying letters on a railway 
formed by suspending wires or light rods 
from distant points, making use of church 
towers, or any other lofty structures avail¬ 
able. The patent also includes a velocipede 
and a boat propelled by paddles worked by 
hand. He was also the author of many minor 
inventions. But the invention with which 
his name is closely connected is for a method 
of sinking foundations, for which he obtained 
a patent in 1843 (No. 9976). It consists in 
the sinking of hollow piles of iron, open at 
the lower end and closed at the top by a cap. 
A partial vacuum being then formed within 
the tube by means of a pump, the shingle, 
sand, &c., ore caused to flow up through the 
pile by the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
rush of water from below breaking up the soil 
and undermining the lower edges of the pile. 
The pile descends by its own gravity, assisted 
by the pressure of the air on its closed end, 
and when it is filled, the contents are dis¬ 
charged by a pump. As the tube descends 
the cap is removed and a fresh length at¬ 
tached. The tubes may he of large size, 
when they practically become coffer-dams. 
The invention was well received, and at first 
it promised to he a great success. Potts 
gave evidence on 10 June 1844 before the 
royal commission on harbours of refuge (cf. 
Report, p. 119), when Mr. Jamas "Walker, 
president of the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, and a member of the commission, spoke 
very highly of the new method. The matter 
was taken up by the Trinity Board, and on 
16 July.,1845 an experimental tube, two feet 
six inches diameter, was driven to a depth of 
twenty-two feet into the Goodwin Sands in 
two or three hours. This was intended to 
form the foundation of a beacon, which, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to have boon completed 
until 26 Aug. 1847, when it was announced 
to mariners (Mechanics' Magazine, 9 Aug. 
1846, p. 96 i Civil Engineers' and Architects' 
Journal, December 1847, p. 388). Several 
small beacons were erected on sands lying 
near the mouth of the Thames in 1845-6 
(cf. Findlay's paper in Transactions cf the 
Society of Arts, 16 Dec. 1847, lvi. 269). 

In 1846 Potts became acquainted with 
Charles Fox of the firm of Fox & Hen¬ 
derson [see Fox, Sir Chasids], who spent 
a considerable sum of money upon the in¬ 
vention, and used it wherever they hod an 
opportunity (Proceedings of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers, xxvii. 301). The first 
large work upon which it was employed was 
the viaduct which carries the Chester and 
Holyhead railway across Maeldreath Bay 
in the Isle of Anglesey. Nineteen tubes, 
one foot diameter and sixteen feet long, were 
successfully sunk in the sand during the 
summer of 1846. A full account of this un¬ 
dertaking, with engravings, is given in the 
‘ Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal,’ 
(December 1847, p. 388). It was also 
employed successfully for sinking thepiers 
for a railway bridge over the Ouse at Hunt¬ 
ingdon, but it failed at the bridge over the 
Nen at Peterborough, in consequence of the 
presence of boulders in the clay forming the 
river-bed. The foundations for the South- 
Western railway bridge over the Thames, 
between Datchet and Windsor, were laid 
by Potts’s method; but on 12 Aug. 1849, 
when the line was ready to be opened, one 
of the tubes suddenly sank, causing a frac¬ 
ture in the girder resting upon it (Times, 
14 Aug. 1849, p. 3). G. w. Qemana tried 
it with cylinders ten feet diameter in 1860, 
during the construction of a bridge over the 
Shannon at Athlone, on the Midland Great 
Western railway of Ireland, but the expense 
of pumping out the air was very considerable, 
and much trouble was caused by boulders, 
which the trial borings had failed to indicate 
(cf. Proceedings of the Institution of CimlEn- 
gineers, xxi. 206, xxvii. 301, 306, xxviii. 
349, 863,1. 131; Humber, Bridges, 3rd edit, 
pp. 180, 247; Civil Engineers’ and Archi¬ 
tects’ Journal, December 1860, p. 392; 
Burnell's Supplement to Weald's Theory 
of Bridges, 1860, p. 100). 

Potts read a paper on his method before 
the Society of Arts on 10 May 1848, for 
which he received the Ieis gold medal (Trans¬ 
actions, lvi, 441). He devoted the last years 
of his life almost exclusively to the perfecting 
of his invention, upon which he expended a 
very considerable fortune. Unhappily, it 
was not a financial success; and experience 
has proved that its application is very limited. 
It is rarely used now (cf. Newman, Cylinder 
Bridge Piers, 1898, p. 41). It had, however, 
one very important result, as it incidentally 
gave rise to the By stem of sinking founda¬ 
tions by compressed air, an invention of great 
importance. It wasintendedto employ Potts’s 
method to sink the piers of Rochester Bridge 
(commenced about 1849), but it was found 
that the river-bed was encumbered with the 
remains of a very ancient bridge, and that 
the cylinders could not be forced through 
the obstructions. It then occurred to Mr. J. 
Hughes, the engineer in oharge of the work, 
to reverse the process, and to pump air into 
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the cylinders to force the water out, so that 
the men could work at the bottom of the 
cylinders, as in a diving-bell. As the material 
•was excavated from the space covered by the 
cylind ers they sank by their own weight. An 
‘air-lock* provided the means of ingress and 
egress to the cylinders. An account of the 
work was read*by Hughes before the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1851 (cf. Pro¬ 
ceedings, x. 353, also published separately). 
It was afterwards pointed out that the same 
method had been previously used in France, 
though on a very small scale. 

Potts died on 28 March 1850. He mar¬ 
ried, in 1820, Miss Anne Wright, of Lam- 
bessow, Cornwall. Four daughters and two 
sons, John Thorpe and Benjamin L. F., both 
of whom were trained as engineers at the 
London Works, Smethwick, near Birming¬ 
ham, under Fox & Henderson, survived him. 

[Authorities cited and obituary notice by 
Hyde Clarke in English’s Mining Almanack, 
I85X, p. 198.] B. B. P. 

POTTS, ROBERT (1806-1886), mathe¬ 
matician, the son of Robert Potts, and grand¬ 
son of the head of a firm of Irish linen- 
weavers, was bom at Lambeth in 1805. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828 
as a sizar, and graduated B.A. as twenty- 
fifth wrangler in 1832, proceeding M.A. m 
1835. He became a successful private tutor 
in the university, and was a strenuous advo¬ 
cate of most of the university reforms that 
were carried in hia time. He acquired wide 
reputation as the editor of Euclid’s ‘Ele¬ 
ments,’ which he brought out in a large 
edition in 1846, followed in 1847 by an ap¬ 
pendix. His school edition appeared in. 1848, 
and was republished in 1850, 1861, 1864, 
and 1886; a separate edition of book i. ap¬ 
peared in 1884. The hook had an immense 
circulation in the British colonies and in 
America, and the William and Mary Col¬ 
lege of Virginia conferred the honorary de¬ 
gree of LL.D. upon Potts ‘in appreciation 
of the excellence of his mathematical works.’ 
The merits of his edition of Euclid consisted 
in the dear arrangement and division of the 
component parts of the propositions, and in 
the admirable collection of notes. Potts died 
at Cambridge in August 1885. 

His other publications include: 1, ‘ A 
View of Palsy's Evidences and Horn 
Paulinas,’ 1850. 2. ‘Liber Cantabrigiensis,’ 
2 pts. 1865-63,8vo. 3. ‘ Aphorisms, Maxims,’ 
&c., 1875, 4. 'Open Scholarships in the 
University of Cambridge,’ 1866 ; 2nd edit., 
1888. 5. ‘Elementary Arithmetic, with 

Historical Notes,’ 1876. 6. ‘Elementary 

Algebra, with Historical Notes,’ 1879. He 


also edited the 1643 edition of William 
Turner’s 'Huntyng and Fyndyng out of the 
Romish Fox,’ 1851, and ‘Ring Edward VI 
on the Supremacy . . . with his Discourse 
on the Reformation of Abuses,’ 1874, and 
other theological works. 

[Times obituary, 7 Aug. 1885; information 
kindly given by his sister, Mrs. Sophia Rees 
Williams.] C. P, 

POTTS, THOMAS (fi. 1612-1G18), author 
of the ‘ DiBcoverie of Witches,’ was brought 
up under the care of Sir Thomas Knyvet, 
lord Knyvet of Escrick [q. v.l He adopted 
the legal profession, and reaided in Chancery 
Lane. In 1612 he went as clerk on circuit 
with Sir James Altham and Sir Edward 
Bromley, borons of the exchequer, and offi¬ 
ciated at the trial of the famous Lancashire 
witches at Lancaster on 12 Aug. At the 
judges' request he compiled an account of 
the proceedings, which Bromley corrected 
before publication. It appeared in the fol¬ 
lowing year underthetitle ‘The Wonderful! 
Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of 
Lancaster,’ &c., London, 1613, 4to. In the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Knyvet, Potts 
speaks of it ns the first fruit of his learning. 
It was reprinted by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘Somers Tracts,’ 1810 (iii. 96-160), and 
again by the Ohetham Society in 1846, with 
on introduction by James Crossley. Scott 
refers to it in his ‘ Lettere on Demonology 
and Witchcraft,’ and it furnished the ground¬ 
work of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘Lancashire 
Witches,’ in which Potts is a prominent 
character. He was subsequently granted 
(17 April 1618) the office of collector of 
forfeitures on the laws concerning sewers. 

[Introd. to Ohetham Soo. Publ. vol. vi. ; Cal 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1611-18, p. 636; 
various editions of 1 The Discoverie ’ in Brit. 
Mus. Libr.; Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 326 ] 

A. F. P. 

POTTS, THOMAS (1778-1842), com¬ 
piler, bom in 1778, was son of Edward 
Potts (1721-1819) of Qlanton,near Alnwick, 
Northumberland (Gent. Mag. 1819, i. 279). 
Thomas was a solicitor, and at one time was 
connected with Skinners’ Hall. In 1803 he 
was residing in Camden Town. Subsequently 
he seems to have lived at Ohiswick and other 
places, and to havehad chambers in Serjeants’ 
Inn. He died at Upper Olapton on 8 Nov. 
1842. 

Potts published: 1.‘A Compendious Law 
Dictionary, containing both an explanation 
of the terms and the law itself, intended 
for the use of country gentlemen, the mer¬ 
chant, and the professional man,’ 1803, dedi¬ 
cated to Lord Ellenborough; it was reissued 
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in 1814. In 1815 a new edition, both in. 8vo by the title of Baron Poulett of Hinton St. 
and 12ino, was enlarged by Thomas Hartwell | George. He took his seat in the House of 
Hornefq.v.l 2. ‘TheBritish Farmers’ Oyclo- Lords on 20 March 1627-8. 


pcedia, or Complete Agricultural Dictionary, 
includingevery Science orSubject dependent 
on or connected with improved modern Hus¬ 
bandry,’ 1800,4to,with forty-two engravings, 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford. Donald- 


Poulett was appointed on 80 May 1685 to 
the command of the Constant Reformation; 
this ship formed part of the Channel fleet 
commanded by the lord high admiral, the 
Earl of Lindsey [of, Bertie, Robert, first 


son says it was an advance on preceding Ease oe Lute an?], by whom, on 28 Sept, 
works, and that the author had ‘ added a following, he was knighted on board the 
large mite to the progress of the art ’ of agri- Mary Honour. Poulett was summoned to 
culture. 8. 'A Gazetteer of England and the great counoil which met at York on 
Wales, containing the Statistics, Agricul- 24 Sept. 1640, and was one of the royal 
turn, and Mineralogy of the Counties, the commissioners for the negotiations with the 
History, Antiquities, Curiosities, Trade, &c. Scots at Ripon in the following month. He 
of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, with was at this time regarded as a'popular’man; 
Maps,’ 1810,8vo. An historical introduction hut in 1642, on the passing of the militia 
of twenty pages contains, among other sta- ordinance, he withdrew from parliament, 
tistics, a table of mitred abbeys, their valua- and, after signing the York manifesto of 
tion and founders. 15 June, united with the Marquis of Hert- 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Gant, ford at "VVells in putting the commission of 

” . —' ‘ ’ array into, execution, and forcibly resisting 

the execution of the militia ordinance. Par¬ 
liament voted him a delinquent, issued a war¬ 
rant for his apprehension, and on 17 March 
imp Bached him of high treason. In the mean¬ 
time he had retreated with Hertford to Sher- 

S 586-1649), cavalier, eldest son of Sir An- borne Castle, and, after its evacuation, re- 
ony Paulet or Poulett, governor of Jersey cruited with him in Wales, and was taken 
from 1688 to 1000 [see under Paexb r, Sir prisoner on 4 Oct. by Essex in a skirmish 
Amias], was bom in 1586. lie matriculated uear Bridgnorth. 

S from University College) at Oxford on 21June Having regained his liberty, Poulett served 
.601, but did not graduate, and on 27 Nov. for some time under Hopton, for whom, 
1608 received a colonelcy of cavalry from during the autumn of 1643, he raised in the 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, In 1610 neighbourhood of Oxford (his name appears 
he was admitted a student at the Middle among the signatures to the expostulatory 


Mag. 1812, ii. 672; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. i. 801 ; Brit. Mas. Cat .; Donaldson's Agri¬ 
cultural Biography, p. 02.] G. Lb G. N. 

POULETT. [See also Paulet.] 

POULETT, JOHN, first Baron Potteett 


Temple, and in the same year (32 Oct.) was 
returned to parliament for Somerset, which 
seat he retained in the Short parliament of 
1614. In the parliament of 1621-2 he sat 
for Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


letter to the Scottish privy council issued 
thence on the eve of the Scottish invasion) 
a brigade of 2,600 men, which he led into 
Dorset in the winter. He took and burned 
on 18 Jan, 1618-4 Lady Drake’s house at 


Being of puritan ancestoy, and patron of Ashe, defeated a detachment of Wallor's 
the living of Hinton St. George, Somerset, army at Hemyock Castle, occupied Welling- 
held by the puritan Edmond Peacham [q.v.J, ton in March, and thence advanced upon 
Poulett incurred some suspicion of compli- Lyme Regis, which, on the arrival of Prince 
city in Peaeham’s alleged treasons, and was Maurice with reinforcements on 20 April, 
twice examined by the council in November was closely invested. Though the siege was 
1614 and again in March 1616, without, how- pressed with great vigour, the town suc- 
ever, any charge being formulated against cceded in holding out until relieved hv Essex 
him. on 16 J une. Poulett then retreated to Exeter, 

At the instance of Charles I, who had re- not without considerable loss by the way in 
cently visited him at Hinton St. George, skirmishes with Waller’s forces. A quarrel 
Poulett early in October 1826 received into with Prince Maurice, who appears to have 
his house the Huguenot admiral the Duke of caned him and refused satisfaction, led to 
Soubise, the latter having put into Plymouth their separation. Poulett was appointed 
Sound after his defeat by the Duke of Mont- commissioner of Exeter, whore he was taken 
morency. Soubise remamed at Hinton St, prisoner on the surrender of the city on 
George nearly a year, during which time Pou- 18 April 1640. ne was brought to London 
lett discharged his duties as host so much to in extreme ill-health, and, by the intercession 
the king’s satisfaction that, by letters patent of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was permitted to 
of 23 June 1627, he was raised to the peerage reside in his own house at Chiswick, and was 
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eventually allowed the benefit of tlie Eseter 
articles. He thus escaped with payment of 
a fine of 2,742/., 1,500/ by way of compen¬ 
sation to Lady Drake for the loss of her 
house, and the settlement of a perpetual 
annuity of 200/. on the town of Lyme Regia. 
He died on 20 March 1048-0. His remains 
were interred in the parish church of Hinton 
St. George, where a stately chapel was built 
and dedicated to his memory, 

Poulett married, about 1614, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Kenn of Kenn Conrt, 
Somerset, who survived him, and married 
John Ashburaham [q. vj, ancestor of the 
Earls of Ashbumhnm. By her Poulett had 
issue (with five daughters) three sons. His 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, married, first, 
"William Ashburnkam, eldest son of the above- 
mentioned John Askburnham; and, secondly, 
Sir William Hartopp of Uotkerby, Leicester¬ 
shire. A portrait of Poulett by an unknown 
artist has been engraved. 

Poulett was succeeded in title and estate 
by his eldest son, Johjt Poulett, second 
Banos’ Poulett (1G15-1GG5). He matricu¬ 
lated at Oxford (from Exeter College) on 
20 April 1632, and was there created M.D. on 
31 Jan. 1642-3, having been knighted with 
his father in 1635. Returned to parliament 
for Somerset on 12 Oct. 1G40, he vacated his 
seat in 1642 by joining his father in Somer¬ 
set, and was impeached on 16 Sept. On the 
outbreak of hostilities in Ireland he served in 
Munster in command of a regiment of foot, 
which, on the conclusion of the armistice of 
15 Sept. 1G43, was transferred to Bristol, 
andforaed part of thegarrison ofWinchester 
Castle on its surrender to Cromwell on 5 Oct. 
1646. He afterwards joined his father at 
Exeter, and on the surrender of that city was, 
after some demur, allowed to compound on 
the basis of the articles of capitulation, He 
was suspected of complicity in the royalist 
plot of 1654-5, and went abroad in February 
1667-8. On the Restoration he was made 
deputy-lieutenant for Somerset. lie died 
at his manor house, Court de "Wick, Yatton, 
Somerset, on 15 Sept. 1665, and was buried 
at Hinton St. George. He married twice: 
first, Catherine, daughter of Sir Horatio 
Vere [q.v.l, widow of Oliver St. John; 
secondly, Anne, second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Brown of Walcote, Northampton, 
baronet. He had issue by his first wife two 
sons (John and Horatio) and three daugh¬ 
ters ; by his second wife two Bons (Amias 
and Charles) and four daughters. His second 
wife survived him, and married Sir John 
Strode. He was succeeded in title and estates 
by his eldest son, John, father of John, first 
Earl Poulett [q. v.J 


[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 0 , 260-1; 
Elite's Jersey, 1837, p. 130; Bortraud Payne’s 
Armorial of Jersey, p 81; Collinson's Someraet- 
fchire, ii. 166, in. 592 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. • 
Addit. MS. 5498, f. 626; Bacon's Works, ed'. 
Spedding, xii. 122 ; Court and Times of 
Charles I; Metcalfe’s Book of If nights; Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament (Official Lists); Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1601—4 p. 451, 1865 p. 344; Cal. 
Comm. Comp, p, 1062; Yonge’s Diary (Camden 
Soc.), p. 88 ; Notes of the Treaty at Ripon (Cam¬ 
den Soc.); Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App pp. 
16, 17, 43, 447, 8 th Rep App. pt. ii. p. 67,10th 
Rep.App pt. iv. p. 291,11th Rep. App.pt. i. p. 38; 
Rushworth'a HiBt. Coll. vol. ii. pt. it. p. 1262; 
Clarendon's Rebellion, ed. Macray, bk. it, § 107 
v.§§ 348-5, 441 n., 443, vii. § 369« ; Comm. 
Journ. ii. 085, 708, 711, 746, 770, iii. 624, iv. 
145, 529, 627, vi. 156; Lords' Journ. iii. 69], 
v. 236, 332,860, viii. 341, 612, x. 166,325,336; 
Hutchins's Dorset, ii. 63 ; Roberts's Hist. 
Dotougb of me Regis, 1831, pp. 78 etBeq.; 
Symonds's Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 110, White- 
locke’s Mem. pp, 201, 203, 298, 886 ; Wulker’B 
Hist. Dis.ourses, p. 47; Carte’s Orig. Letters 
(Ormonde), i. 99 ; Bell’s Memorials ol the Civil 
War (Fairfax Corr.), i. 17; Gardiner’s Hist. 
Engl. ii. 274, and Great Civil War, i. 343 ; The 
Resolution of Devonshire and Cornwall, 13 Aug. 
1642, und Speeiall Passages, 9-16 Aug. 1842 
(King's Pamph. E 111, 12 and 112 , 161; The 
Court Mcrcurie, 2 and 20 July 1644 (King's 
Pamph. E 53, 8 and E 2, 25); Weekly Ac¬ 
count, 4 July 1644, and 6 May 1646, and Mercur 
Civ. 7 May 1G10 (King’s Pamph. E 64, 24 and 
E 336, 7 , 11); A Copie of Lieut.-Gon. Crom¬ 
well's Letter concerning the taking 0 f Winchester 
Castle (King’s Pamph. E 804, 12); Sir Thomas 
Fairfax's Further Proceedings in the West, 
22 April 1646 (King’s Pamph. E 333, 28); 
Notes und Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 223, 276, 3rd 
ser. vii. 280; Westminster Abbey Registers 
(Harl. Soc.), p. 14; Miscall. Gen, et Herald, 
new ser. iv. 34.] J. M. R. 

POULETT, JOHN, fourth Baeoit and 
first Eabl Poulett (1663 -1743), statesman, 
only Bon of J olm, third baron PouIett ( by his 
second wife, Susan, daughter of Philip Her¬ 
bert, fourth earl of Pembroke [q. v.J, was 
born in 1663. He succeeded to the barony 
in 1680, but did not take his seat in the 
House of Peers until 24 Nov. 1096, and then 
only under threat of committal for non- 
attendance. He threw in his lot with the 
tones, but was always a lukewarm poli¬ 
tician. On the accession of Queen Anne he 
was appointed lord lieutenant and ouBtos 
rotulorum of Devonshire on 30 May 1702, 
and sworn of the privy council on 10 Deo. 
following. In 1706 he took part in the nego¬ 
tiation of the treaty of union with Scotland 
(commission dated 10 April), and was created 
on 29 Dee. Viscount Ilmton St. George and 
Earl Poulett. From 8 Aug. 1710 to 80 May 
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1711 he was nominally first lord of the 
treasury. Harley, however, was understood 
to preside behind the curtain. From 12 June 
1711 to August 1711 he was lordatoward of 
the househmd. He was also custos rotulorum 
of Somerset from 26 Feb. 1712 to 18 Sept. 
1714. He was elected on 3 April 1706 
F.R.S.; on 25 Oct. 1712 he was elected, 
and on 4 Aug. 1713, he was installed, K.G. 

Poulett seldom spoke in parliament. He 
moved, however, on 11 Jan, 1710-11, the 
question as to the occasion of the_ reverse at 
Almanza, which formed the subject of the 
second debate on the condnct of the war in 
Spain. On a subsequent occasion (27 May 
1712), in defending the Duke of Ormonde 
against the charge of slackness in the field, 
he brutally taunted Marlborough with squan¬ 
dering the lives of his officers m order to fill 
his pockets by disposing of their commis¬ 
sions. At the close of the debate he received 
a challenge from Marlborough, and, being 
unable to conceal his agitation from his wife, 
disclosed its cause. Slio communicated the 
circumstance to Lord Dartmouth, who pre¬ 
vented the meeting by placing Poulett tem¬ 
porarily under arrest. As Poulett had not 
Bhown himself active in the interest of the 
House of Brunswick, he lost his places on the 
accession of George I, during whose reign he 
hardly spoke in parliament except to oppose 
the septennial bill on 14 April 1716 and the 
bill of pains and penalties against Attcrbury 
on 16 May 1723. During the reign of 
George II he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, but was rallied to the court party 
shortly before his death by the gift of a 
lord of the bedchamber's place to his eldest 
son, John, who was also called up to the 
House of Peers as baron of Hinton St, George 
on 17 Jan. 1733-4. On 10 Dec. 1742 he 

S oke in support of the proposal to take 
anoverian troops into British pay. He 
died on 28 May 1743. 

Poulett married by license, dated 23 April 
1702, Bridget, only daughter of Peregrine 
Bertie of Waldershare, Kent, and niece of 
Robert Bertie, third earl of Lindsey, by 
whom he had four sons and four daughters. 

Maclty describes him as of * a mean figure 
in his person ’ and ‘ not handsome.' A por¬ 
trait by Sir Godfrey Kneller has been en¬ 
graved. 

[Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, iv, 18; Lut- 
trell’s Relation of State Affairs, v. 165; Coxe’s 
Marlborough, iii. 808; Marlborough’s Letters 
and Despatches, ed. Sir George Murray, vol. iv. j 
Defoe's History of the Union of Great Britain, 
1700, p. 20 j Wyon’s Queen Anne; Boyer's 
Annals of Queen Anno, passim; Lord Harvey’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1884, i. 284; Private Correspon¬ 


dence of the Duchess of Marlborough, 1838, 
ii. 68, 71, 78, 314; Pari. Hist. vi. 961, 1137, 
vii. 295, sii, 1021; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep, 
App. pt. i. p. 80, 11th Rep. App. pt. iv. p. 221, 
pt, v. p. 309; Chester's Loudon Marriage Li¬ 
cences.) J. M. R. 

POULSON, GEORGE (1783-1868), topo¬ 
grapher, was bom in 1783. His first pub¬ 
lication was ‘ Beverlao; or the Antiquities 
and History of the Town of Beverley, m the 
county of York, and of the Provostry and 
Collegiate Establishment of St. John’s; with 
a minute description of the present Minster 
and the Church of St. Mary,’ 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1829, 4to, with numerous illustrations. 
This was followed by his principal work, 
entitled 1 The History and Antiquities of the 
Seigniory of Holderness, in the East Riding 
of the County of York, including the Abbies 
of Meaux and Swine, with the Priories of 
Nunkeeling and Burstall: compiled from 
authentic charters, records, and the unpub¬ 
lished manuscripts of the Rev. W. Dade, 
remaining in the library of Burton Con¬ 
stable/ 2 vols. Hull, 1840-1, 4to, with many 
illustrations. Ha also edited Henry William 
Ball's ‘ Social History and Antiquities of 
Barton-upon-Humbeiy 1856, and added elu¬ 
cidatory remarks. He died at Barton-upon- 
Humber on 12 Jan. 1858. 

[Gant. Mag. 1858, pt. j. p, 449; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library, pp. 162, 165.] T. O. 

POUNCY, BENJAMIN THOMAS (i. 
1790), draughtsman and engraver, was a pupil 
of William Woollett [q.v.l, and is said to 
have been his brother-in-law {Gent. Mag. 
1799, ii. 728). At an early period he ob¬ 
tained employment at Lambeth Palace, and 
for many years previous to 1786 held the post 
of deputy-librarian there under Dr. Ducarel 
and his successor, Dr. Lort. During that time 
he assisted Ducarel in his researches, exe¬ 
cuted facsimiles of Domesday for Surrey and 
Worcestershire, and engraved the plates for 
many antiquarian and topographical works, 
such as Ducarel’s ‘ History 01 St. Katherine’s 
Hospital/ 1782; Astle’s 1 Origin and Pro¬ 
gress of Writing/ 1784; ‘ Some Account of 
the Alien Priories/ edited by J. Nichols, 
1779 j and Ives’s ' Remarks upon the Garia- 
nonum of the Romans/ 1774. During the 
latter part of his life Pouncy produced some 
excellent plates of landscape and marine 
subjects niter popular artists, of which the 
best are: 1 Athens in its Flourishing State/ 
after R. Wilson, and'Athens in its Pre¬ 
sent State of Ruin/ after S. Delane (a pair); 

‘ Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar 
on 27 Nov. 1781/ after A. Poggi; the build¬ 
ing, chase, unlading, and dissolution of a 
cutter (a set of four), after J. Kitchingman, 
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17e3 and 1783; ‘ N.W. View of Rochester,’ 
after .T. Farington, 1790; * The Morning of 
the Glorious First of June 1794/ after R. 
Cleveley, 1706; * The Windmill ' and ‘ The 
Watermill/ from his own drawings, 1787 ; 
and four landscapes after J, Hearne. Pouncy 
also executed many of the plates in Captain 
Cook’s second ana third ‘ Voyages/ after 
Hodges and Webber, 1777 and 1784; Sir 
G. Staunton’s ‘ Embassy of Lord Macartney 
to China/1797 ; Faringtou’s ' Views of the 
Lakes in Cumberland and Westmorland/ 
1789; Bowyer’s ‘History of England/ 
Macklin’s Bible, and the ‘ Copperplate Maga¬ 
zine.’ He was a fellow of tne Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited topogra- 

E hieal views with them in 1772 and 1778; 

e also sent works of the same clas3 to the 
Royal Academy in 1782, 178S, and 1789. 
Woollett engraved ‘ The Grotto at Amwell/ 
from a drawing by Pouncy, as an illustra¬ 
tion to John Scott’s * Poems/1783. Pouncy 
died in Pratt Street, Lambeth, on 22 Aug. 
1799, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
parish church. 

A portrait of Pouncy, drawn by Edridge, 
is in the print room of the British Museum. 

[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 726 ; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1780- 
1880; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 40, 625, 
ix. 634, 710 ; Nichols's History of Lambeth, 1786, 
App. p. 145; Lambeth burial register 1 

F. M. O’D. 

POUND, JAMES (.1069-1724), astro¬ 
nomer, was the son of J ohn Pound, of Bishop's 
Canning, Wiltshire, where he was horn in 
1669. He matriculated at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, on 16 March 1637: graduated B.A. 
from Hart Hall on 27 Feb. 1694, and M.A. 
from Gloucester Hall in the same year; and 
obtained a medical diploma, with a degree 
of M.B., on 21 Oct. 1097. Having taken 
orders, he entered the service of the East 
India Company, and went out to Madras in 
1699 as chaplain to the merchants of Fort 
St. George, whence he proceeded to the Bri¬ 
tish settlement on the islands of Pulo Oon- 
dore, near the mouth of the River Cambodia. 
‘He got much in the plantations/ Heame 
remarked of him, 1 but lost all in an insur¬ 
rection of the Indians.’ On the morning of 
8 March 1705 the native troops at Pulo 
Condore mutinied, conflagration and mas¬ 
sacre ensued, and only eleven of the English 
residents escaped in the sloop Rose to Ma¬ 
lacca, and ultimately, after many adven¬ 
tures, reached Batavia, Pound was among 
the refugees; hut his collections and papers 
were destroyed. A valuable set of docu¬ 
ments relating to the catastrophe—some of 
them composed, others copied, by him—are 


preserved in the Bodleian Library (Bradley 
MS. No. 24). 

Pound was, in July 1707—a year after his 
return to England—presented by Sir Richard 
Child to the rectory of Wanstead in Essex; 
and the favour of Lord-chancellor Parker 
secured for him, in January 1720, on Flam¬ 
steed’s death, that of Burstow in Surrey, 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 30 Nov. 1699, bat his admittance was 
deferred until 30 July 1718, when his astro¬ 
nomical career may be said to have begun. 
Halley co mmuni cated to the Royal Society 
his phase-determinations of the total solar 
eclipse of 8 May 1716^ with the remark that 
their author was ‘furnished with very curious 
instruments, and well skilled in the matter 
of observation’ (Phil. Trans, xxix. 262). 
On 14 July 1715 Pound observed on occulta- 
tion of a star by Jupiter, on 80 Oct. an 
eclipse of the moon, and made, in 1716 and 
1717, various planetary observations—all 
with a fifteen-foot telescope (ib. xxix. 401, 
xxx. 848, 1109). His account of Borne of 
them (ib. xxix. 606) was translated into 
Russian, and inserted in the St. Petersburg 
‘Kalendar’ for 1787. Huygens’s 128-foot 
object-glass, lent to Pound in 1717 by the 
Royal Society, was mounted by him in Wan¬ 
stead Park on the maypole just removed 
from the Strand, and procured for the pur¬ 
pose by Sir Isaac Newton. A copy of verses 
affixed to it by a local wit began: 

Once I adorned the Strand, 

But now have found 
My way to pound 

In Baron Newton’s land. 

The inconveniences of the ' aerial ’ instru¬ 
ment thuB formed were severely commented 
upon by J. Crosthwait (Bmi, Flamsteed, 
p. 835). Nevertheless, it was by Pound 
turned to excellent account. His observa¬ 
tions with it of the five known satellites of 
Saturn enabled Halley to * rectify ’ their move¬ 
ments (Phil. Trans, xxx. 77*2). Newton 
employed, in the third edition of the * Prin¬ 
ciple’ (pp. 890, 892 of Sir W. Thomson’s 
reprint, 1871), his micrometrical measures of 
Jupiter’s disc, of Saturn’s disc and ring, and 
of the elongations of their satellites; and 
obtained from him data for correcting the 
places of the comet of 1080. That a quid 
pro quo was supplied appears from memo¬ 
randa iu the astronomer’s pocket-hook of 
two payments to him by Newton of 627.10*. 
each, in 1719 and 1720. 

Laplace also availed himself of Pound’s ob¬ 
servations of Jupiter’s satellites for the de¬ 
termination of the planet's mass; and Pound 
himself compiled in 1719 a set of tables for 
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the first satellite, into which lie introduced 
an equation for the transmission of light 
(Phil. Trans, xxxi. 1021) 

Pound was tenderly attached to his sister's 
eon, .Tames Bradley [q. v.] He trained him 
in astronomy, and many of their observa¬ 
tions were made together. Those of the op¬ 
position of Mars in 1719, and of the transit 
of Mercury on 29 Oct. 1723, are examples 
(Beadle?, Miscellaneous Works, pp. 353, 
856 ). Their measuiemeut of y Virginia m 
1718—the first made of the components of a 
double star—was directed towards the ascer¬ 
tainment of stellar parallax; and Pound 
doubtless aided in planning the operations 
upon y Draconis which led Bradley to the 
discovery of the aberration of light. 

Pound was a frequent visitor of Samuel 
Molyneux [q. v.] at Kew. He was commis¬ 
sioned by the Itoyal Society, in July 1723, to 
test Hadley’s reflecting telescope, and reported 
favourably on its performance (ib. xxxii. 382). 
He died at Wanstead on 16 Nov. 1724, 
aged 65. His instruments were sold for 25Z. 
He mairied, first, on 14 Peb. 1710, Sarah, 
nidow of Edward Parmer, wlio died in June 
1716 j and secondly, in. October 1722, Eliza¬ 
beth, sister of Matthew Wymondesold, a 
successful speculator in South Sea stock, and 
proprietor of the Wanstead estate. She had 
a fortune of 10,0001. After her husband’s 
death she resided with Bradley at Oxford, 
1732-7, died on 10 Sept. 1740, and was 
buried at Wanstead. By his first wife 
Pound left a daughter Sarah, born on 16 Sept. 
1718; she died at Greenwich, unmarried, on 
19 Oct. 1747. 

[Bradley's Miscellaneous Works, prefixed Me¬ 
moir by Kigaud, pp. ii-ix, xviii, xxxix; Eiogr. 
Brit. (Kippis), ii. 666; Lyaons’s Environs, iv, 
240; Malcolm’s Londinium Eedivivum, iv, 281; 
Midler’s Ge6chichte der Himraelskunde, i. 
408-9, 428, ii. 444; Wolf’s Gesoliichte der 
Astronomic, pp. 484, 634, 676 ; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon.; PoggendoriFs Biogr.-lit Handwortcr- 
buch; Houreau’e Bibl. Astronomique; Thomson’s 
Hist, of the Itoynl Society; Watt'a Bibl. Brit.] 

A. M. 0. 

POUNDS, JOHN (1766-1889), gratuitous 
teacher of poor children, wae burn in St. 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, on 17 June 1766. 
llis father, a sawyer in the royal dockyard, 
apprenticed John, at twelve years of age, to 
a shipwright. In 1781 Pounds, then a youth 
six feet in height, fell into a dry dock, and 
was crippled for life. He put himself under 
the instruction of an old shoemaker in the 
High Street, and in 1803 started as a shoe- 
mender on his own account in a weather- 
boarded tenement in St. Mary Street. In 
1818 he took oharge of one of the children 


of his sailor brother, five years of age. Feel¬ 
ing that companionship for his nephew was 
desirable, he added first one child then 
another to his pupils. With a natural power 
of teaching and love of children, he thus be¬ 
came voluntary and gratuitous schoolmaster 
to the poorest children of Portsmouth. His 
numbers averaged about forty, including 
twelve little girls. His modes of teaching 
were chiefly interrogatory and realistic. He 
taught reading from handbills, and preferred 
old school-books to new. In arithmetic he 
taught up to the double rule of three. He 
instructed children how to cook their own 
food, mend their shoes, and moke their play¬ 
things. He was doctor, nurse, master of 
sports, and companion on excursions into the 
country. His philanthropy also displayed 
itself in relieving his poor neighbours in 
winter—notably in 1837-8, a winter of ex¬ 
ceptional seventy—and his sympathy with 
and power over animals were remarkable. 

In 1838 a characteristic portrait was 
painted of Pounds by H. S. Sheaf of Land- 
port, a journeyman shoemaker. It is in the 
possession of the family of the late Edward 
Carter, esq., of Portsmouth. There wae a 
lithograph, drawn by W. Mitchell and en¬ 
graved by W. Charpentier. Pounds died on 
I Jan. 1839. 

After his death came the recognition of 
his influence. Schools were established as 
memorials; publications in England, Scot¬ 
land, and America extolled his virtues. In 
1847 Dr. Guthrie wrote his ‘Plea for Bagged 
S oho ols,’ and pro claimed PoundB as originator 
of the idea. In 1866 a memorial stone was 
erected to Pounds, and placed on his grave 
in High Street Ohapal burial-ground. 

[Hawkes's Recollections Df John Pounds ; 
Blessley’s Memoir of the late John Pounds of 
Portsmouth; Saunders’s Annals of Portsmouth, 
pp. 169-72.] F. "W—N. 

POVEY, OnAKLESp-662 P-1743), mis¬ 
cellaneous writer and projector, was probably 
descended from a family which had settled 
at Shookledge, Cheshire, and may have been 
son of Balph Povev (6.1607) and a relative 
of Pepys’s friend, Thomas Povey [q. v.] (cf. 
Addit. MS, 6629, f. 69 6). He had a brother, 
Josiah (d. 1727), who was rector of Tels- 
combe, Sussex. When twitted with his ob- 
Bcure origin, be said his birth was neither 
noble nor ignoble. According to his own 
statements, he spent the flower of his youth 
and middle age m study and thought, and 
during the reign of James II he was twice 
imprisoned for writing against that king 
( English, Memorial), In 1689 he printed 
‘A Challenge to all Jacobites/which was 
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followed in 1690 by ‘ A Challenge in vindi¬ 
cation of the Revolution’ (State Tracts , 

1705, voL i.) In 1699 he printed ‘Proposals 
for raising One Thousand Pounds.' Nest year 
he was living at Wapping, and entered the 
coal trade ; but, being persecuted by other 
merchants, he published ‘A Discovery of In¬ 
direct Practices in the Coal Trade,’ 1700, in 
which he described one of his inventions, an 
engine for clearin g a coal-ship quickly. This 
was followedin 1701 by ‘The Unhappiness of 
England as to its Trade by Sea and Land 
truly stated,’ a piece containing proposals for 
employing the poor by founding four hos¬ 
pitals of industry, each to hold fifteen hun¬ 
dred people. Povey also dwelt upon ‘ the 
pernicious consequence of wearing swords, 
and the ill precedents acted at the two 
theatres.’ This book was succeeded by two 
religious works, ‘Meditations of a Divine 
Soul,’1703, of which ten thousand copies are 
haid to have been sold, and ‘ Holy Thoughts 
of a God-made Man,’ 1704. 

By 1705, and probably some time earlier, 
Povey was in possession of the Traders’ Ex¬ 
change House, Hatton Garden, where he 
carried on for several years the business of 
a commercial agency, and floated life and 
Are insurance schemes. He estimated the 
subscriptions to the exchange house at 
2,0007. a year. His Traders’ Exchange 
House Office for Lives was started about 

1706. It was an insurance scheme for four 
thousand members, reputed healthy persons, 
and was to make an annual contribution to 
the building fund of a projected college for 
one hundred decayed men and women. 
Other funds were to he obtained from the 
proceeds of advertisements in the ‘ General 
Remark on Trade,’ a periodical which ap¬ 
peared three times a week from October 1705 
to March 1710. This paper, of which 8,500 
copies are said to have been printed, was 
distributed gratis. Dunton said it was pub¬ 
lished in rivalry of Defoe’s ‘ Review,’ and 
complained that Povey plagiarised from the 
‘Athenian Oracle.’ The life-insurance scheme 
collapsed in 1710, but in the meantime Povey 
had floated (1707-8) the Exchange House 
Fire Office for Goods (London), or the Sun 
Fire Office. Business does not seem to have 
been begun before 170S, and in December of 
that year a salvage corps scheme was sug¬ 
gested. The office proved a success, but 
Povey parted with ms interest in it at an 
early date, although he remained a member 
of the board. He was at first promised by 
the managers an annuity of4007. a year dur¬ 
ing the lives of himself and his wife, and of 
the survivor, and he was also to receive 9607, 
This arrangement, however, was altered, to 


Povey's annoyance, in October 1710, when 
the twenty-four acting members of the so¬ 
ciety said they would give Povey only 20’. 
each, and an annuity of ten per cent, of the 
' profits, up to 2007. a year. 

Povej started in 1709 a scheme called the 
halfpenny carriage of letters, an imitation of 
the penny post of William Dockwray or 
Dockwra [q. v.] The post was confined to 
the cities of London and Westminster and 
the borough of Southwark, and the collec- 
i tions seem to have been made by tradesmen. 
But in November 1709 the postmastera- 
gene ral proceeded against Povey for an in¬ 
fringement of their monopoly, and in Easter 
term 1710, when the action was heard in the 
court of exchequer, Povey was fined 1007. 
Another scheme, for the carriage of small 
parcels of goods into the country, which was 
broached in 1709, never came to maturity 
(cf. Treasury Papers, 1708-14, vol. cxx. No. 
33 ). 

The first number of ‘ The Visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley ’ was published by Povey on 
21 Aug. 1710; the eightieth and last num¬ 
ber appeared on 21 Feb. 1711. Each paper 
consisted of two quarto leaves, and the 
periodical, which was sold for a penny, was 
confessedly an imitation of Steelen ‘ Tatler.’ 
In 1712 Povey let the house and park at 
Belsize, Hampstead, of which he was tenant, 
and on which he claims to have spent 2,0007., 
to Count d’Aumont, the French ambassador- 
extraordinary, who was to pay 1,0007. for the 
term of his residence in England, but Povey 
refused to ratify the agreement when he 
found that the newly erected chapel would 
1 he used for mass (English Memorial). Povey 
1 then vainly offered the house and chapel to 
the Prince of Wales, and the house remained 
vacant. One of his later schemes was to set 
up a factory for weavers in part of the house, 
with a warehouse for the sale of the goods. 
Povey says he was imprisoned on a false 
action for 10,0007. in September 1718 (Sub¬ 
ject’s ^Representation), and that no bail could 
be obtained. A half-sheet was published, 
stating that he was imprisoned for conspiring 
against the queen and government j hut Judge 
Tracey declared that there was no cause of 
action, and ordered the release of Povey, who 
afterwards obtained judgment for false im¬ 
prisonment against the ringleaders. They, 
however, fled in order to evade justice (cf. 
Post Boy, 18-15 Oct. 1718). 

Povey published anonymously in 1714 an 
'Enquiry into the Miscarriages of the last 
Four Years’ Reign,’ and he says his life was 
threatened on account of it. It went through 
eight editions, some of which were spurious, 
and was answered by Atterbury’s ‘English 
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Advice to the Freeholders of England.’ In 
the following year ha printed ‘ A Memorial 
of the Proceedings of the late Ministry ’ and 
<The English Parliament represented in a 
Vision,’ which were entered at Stationers’ 
Ilall on 15 Dec. 1714 and 7 March 1715 re¬ 
spectively. 'The Subject’s Representation,’ 
1717, and 1 English Inquisition,’ 1718, were 
full of complaint s of persecution by the whigs. 
Povey estimated his loss bv public services at 
17001. a year, and 15,673/. m money; and he 
complained (English Memorial) that when 
any scheme of nis came to perfection the 
government seized the good seed. In ‘ Brit¬ 
tain’s Scheme to make a New Coin of Gold 
and Sliver to give in exchange for Paper 
Money and South Sea Stock,’ 1720, he said 
that abrewhouse at Hampstead belonging to 
him had been seized in 1718, and his goods 
sold by oxcise officers. In 1728 he designed 
a fire-annihilator, a bomb containing water, 
the idea of which was said to have been stolen 
from an invention of a chemist named Am¬ 
brose Godfrey or Godfrey-Hanckwitz [q. v.], 
who in 1724 tried to convict Povey of the 
theft. 

In 1733 Povey printed ‘The Secret His¬ 
tory of the Sun Fire Office,’ and in 1737 the 
‘English Memorial to obtain Right and 
Property.’ These were followed in 1740 by 
‘The Torments after Death,’ in which ha 
said that all the profits from his works went 
to ministers’ and tradesmen’s widows and 
charity children, and described a number of 
charitable projects, including the relief of 
distressed families, prisoners, and the sick. 
In 1741 Povey brought out a curious book, 
‘The Virgin in Eden, or the State of In- 
nocency. . . . Presenting a Nobleman, a 
Student, and Heiress, on their progress from 
Sodom to Canaan,’ in which there is a sec¬ 
tion criticising Richardson’s new novel, 
‘Pamela's Letters proved to be Immoral 
Romances, printed in Images of Virtue.’ 
1 Torments after Death ’ and ‘Virgin in Eden ’ 
contain long catalogues of subjects on which 
he had written. In 1718 he stated that 
he had produced over six hundred pieces ; 
but this must include the separate numbers 
of the periodicals which he brought out. His 
last invention was a self-acting organ (an¬ 
nounced in the ‘ Daily Advertiser ’ for 
23 Nov. 1742), which he left by will to the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington Butts. 

Povey died on 4 May 1743, aged upwards 
of ninety (Gent. Mag. 1743, p. 274), in 
Little Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields, and 
was buried on the 8th at St. Mary's, New¬ 
ington, in the church, where his wife Ann 
was buried. He left directions that his will, 
which is dated 30 Jan. 1742-3, should be 


printed twice in a public newspaper, and it 
was given in imperfect form in the 1 Daily 
Post’for 1 and 8 July 1743, Povey men¬ 
tions land at Cheadle, Staffordshire; and he 
left money for the charity school in the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington (with which 
he was presumably connected through his 
wife), for the poor of "Whitechapel, and for 
the widows of poor tradesmen and ministers. 
Of every pound received for his books nine- 
pence was to go to the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and ninepence to the dissenting 
minister at the Broad Street meeting-house, 
for ^the use of poor ministers’ widows. The 
residue was left to two widows, who were 
executrixes—viz. : two-thirds to Elizabeth 
Smith, a niece, and one-third to Margaret 
Stringer. Povey declared that he never set 
up any undertaking with the intent to enrich 
himself by fraud or injustice, and never 
wrote anything which did not tend to pro¬ 
mote virtue and unity among men. A pro¬ 
lific schemer and writer, his statements are 
untrustworthy and exaggerated. He was 
quarrelsome, and his vanity is shown by his 
practice of printing Mb coat-of-arms on Ms 
title-pageB instead of Ms name. But some 
of Ms schemes were ingenious, wMle the 
Sun Fire Office became a great success. He 
took pleasure in charitable work and in the 
promotion of friendliness among persons of 
different religious beliefs. 

[Almost everything that is known about 
Povey has been collected together by Mr. F. B. 
Belton in Ms Account of the Fire Insurance 
Companies. . . . Also of Charles Povoy, 1893; 
see especially pp. 261-84, 447-643. Other 
works which may be consulted are Joyce's His¬ 
tory Of thB Post Office, 1893 ; Lewins’s Her 
Majesty's Mails, 1866; the Hope Catalogue of 
Early Newspapers; Notes and Queries, passim; 
"Waltord's Insurance Cyclopaedia, iii. 465-7.] 

Gr. A. A. 

POVEY, THOMAS (Jl. 1658), civil ser¬ 
vant, was grandson of John Povey, citizen 
and embroiderer of London, and son of Jus¬ 
tinian Povey, auditor of the exchequer and 
accountant-general to Anne of Denmark 
(Cal. State Papers, 6 May 1606, and Ad¬ 
denda, 1680-1626, p. 477). He bore the 
same arms as Charles Povey [q. v.j, with 
an annulet for difference. In 1633 he en¬ 
tered Gray’s Inn, and in 1642 published 
‘ The Moderator, expecting sudden Peace or 
certaiue Ruine,’ which drew forth three re¬ 
plies : ‘ A Sudden Answer to a Sudden 
Moderator’ and a ‘Fuller Answer ’ in 1042, 
and in 1647 ‘Neutrality is Malignancy, by 
J.M.’ Povey deemed the civil wars unjusti¬ 
fiable, and at first joined neither party. But 
he was returned to the Long parliament as 
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M.P. for Liskeard on 23 Maxell 1646-7, and 
in June 1047 'was sent from Westminster 
with a letter to the parliamentary commis¬ 
sioners with the army in order to promote 
negotiations for peace (Cal. State Papers, 
1645-7, p. 593). In 1650 he was suspected 
of disloyalty to the council of state, and a 
warrant was issued for his arrest (ib. 1650, 
pp. 149, 516,541). In 1057 he was a member 
of the council for the colonies, and at a by- 
election, 23 Feb. 1658-9, was elected M.P. for 
Bosainey. After the Restoration Povey was 
much favoured at court. In July 1600 he 
was appointed treasurer to the Duke of York, 
but, as affairs fell into confusion under his 
management, he was induced to resign on 
7 July 1668, in consideration of a pension 
of 400/. a year. In July 1682 he had become 
one of the masters of requests. Meanwhile, 
on 20 Sept. 1661, he was made receiver- 
general for the rents and revenues of the 
plantations in Africa and America. He was 
also treasurer for Tangier from October 1662 
till 1665, and surveyor-general of the victual¬ 
ling department. Pepys succeeded him in 
both these posts in 1665. Besides the master 
of requests’ apartments at Whitehall, Povey 
had a house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which 
was famous for its general elegance and the 
ingenious arrangements of its wine-cellars. 
There he dispensed a generous hospitality. 
Evelyn and Pepys were both frequent guests. 
He also inherited a villa near Hounslow, 
called the Priory. About 1665 he travelled 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, and a manu¬ 
script description in verse of his journey 
belongs to Lord Robartes (Boase and Coum- 
Nflr, Bibl. Comub. iii. 1818). At the acces¬ 
sion of James H he was removed, with all his 
colleagues, from the office of master of re¬ 
quests, but was awarded a pension of 100 /. a 
year, and was continued a member of the 
queen dowager’s council (Brajibioh, Auto- 
bioy)aphy,p. 314; Secret Services of Charles II 
and James II, pp. 167,174,184,193). 

Before 1665 Povey manied Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of John Adderly, and widow of John 
Agard of King’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 

Evelyn descubes Povey 'as a nice con¬ 
triver of oil elegancies, and exceedingly for¬ 
mal.’ Pepys had a very low opinion of his 
abilities, and says that he was eunning. In 
1669 he and another described in a petition 
to the king an invention of their own for 
raising water ( Cal. State Papers , July 1069). 
A letter-book of his, dated from 1655 to 1659, 
and dealing mainly with the West Indies 
and America, is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 11411; others of his letters are 
in Egerton MS. 2395), 

One of his brothers, Richard, was com¬ 


missioner-ganeial of provisions at Jamaica 
and another, William, was provost-marshal 
at Barbados. A half-brother John, who was 
clerk of the privy council, and commissioner 
for the sick and wounded under William Hi 
died in June 1705 (Ltjiireli,, Pi ief p e i a l 
tion, v. 564). 

Among contemporary kinsmen who at¬ 
tained some distinction were: Sir John 
Povey (d. 1679), baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland from 26 Oct. 1603, and chief justice 
of the king’s bench from 11 April I 873 
(Sjivxh, Law Officers of Ireland, pp. 93,165); 
Francis Povey, commander of the ordnance 
in Tangier, who became surveyor and con¬ 
troller of the ordnance in Ireland, and pub¬ 
lished in 1705 ‘ The Gunner’s Companion,’ 
with manuscript dedication to Punce George 
of Denmark (Brit. Mus. Cat .; Hist. MS>S. 
Comm 11th Rep. pt. T. ; Hyde Corresp. eil. 
Singer, i. 412, 647-8); and another, Tho¬ 
mas Povey, who aerved nine years with the 
army m Flanders, and was lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1711 
(Massachusetts Hist. Soc. Coll. 6 th ser. iii. 
98-9, 264, 336). 

[Relton’s FirelnsuranceCompanies andCberies 
Povey; Steinmann’sMemoir otMrs Myddsltoii, 
1884, p. 80, Erelyn’s Diary; Pepys’s Dmy, 
pass., cf. Wheatley's edition, n. 318; and mb art. 
Strbater, Robert.] E. I. C. 

POWEL. [Sea Powmx, and Powin.] 

PO W ELL, Mbs (1761 P-1831),previously 
known as Mss. Farmer, and subsequently as 
Mrs. Renatjd, actress, made her first appear¬ 
ance, under the name of Mrs. Farmer, at the 
Haymarket as Aliciain'Jone Shore’ in 1787 
according to Wewitzer, and on 9 Sept. 1788 
according to Genest. From the HaymarLet 
she went toDrurvLaneinlhe autumnof1788, 
where she played Anne Bullen to the Queen 
Katharine of Mrs. Siddons,Virgdm in' Corio- 
Innus,’ Leonora in ‘ Revenge,’ &o. Next year 
she married a second husband, one Powell,who 
was prompter at Liverpool and afterwards at 
Drury Lane. The next season at Drury Lane 
opened on 12 Sept. 1789 with 4 Richard the 
Third,’ Kemble appeared as Richard, and. 
‘Mrs. Powell, late Mrs. Farmer,’ as Lady 
Anne. She remained at Drury Lane for 
several Beacons, during which her name was 
constantly coupled with that of Mrs. Slddons 
in parts of importance. A rising and pains¬ 
taking actress, she was capable of affording 
theprmcipalsuppoit to the leading performer 
of the day, and enjoyed at the same time an 
invaluable opportunity of studying acting 
from the very best model. When in 1790 Mis, 
Slddons declined the role of Edmunda in 
Ireland’s ‘Vortigern,’ Mrs.Powell undertook 
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it (2 April). On 2 May 1796, on the occasion 
of Mrs. Powell's benefit, Mrs. Siddons played 
Lady Randolph to her Young Norval, and 
at the performance for her benefit on 4 June 
1802 lira Powell essayed the role of Hamlet, 
with Ilia. Jordan as Ophelia. Mrs. Powell’s 
long connection with Drury Lane lasted till 
1311, and during the period she played very 
many important ports, including Alicia in 
< Jane Shore,’Andromache in the ‘Distrest 
Slather,’ Alm eria in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ 
Sirs. Haller in the‘ Stranger,’ and Lady Mac¬ 
beth. Her forte lay in the intenser rdles of 
tragedy. Tenderness and pathos were not at 
her command. 

In the autumn of 1811 Mrs. Powell mi¬ 
grated to Covent Garden, where she opened 
as Lady Capulet on 9 Sept,, and again sup¬ 
ported Sirs. Siddons, who was playing her 
'lost season.’ Her second husband, Powell, 
was apparently then dead, and in 1814 she 
married one Kenaud. On 21 May 1814 she 
was announced as ‘ Mrs. Eenaud, late Mrs 
Powell,’ and at the close of the season 1816- 
1816 she terminated her London career. For 
two years she acted m the provinces, and in 
1818 settled down in Edinburgh, where she 
had already acted in the summer of 1802. 
She opened under Murray and his sister, 
Mrs. H. Siddons, on 12 Feb. 1818. The parts 
for which she was chiefly cast were 'heavy/ 
those in which power and experience are the 
most necessary qualifications. Helen Mac- 
gregor in ‘Hob Hoy’ and Meg Merrilies in 
‘ Guy Monnering ’ ore said to have been great 
impersonations in her hands. She also fre¬ 
quently assumed such rfllea as Lady Macbeth, 
the Queen in 'Hamlet/Volumnia, Lady Ran¬ 
dolph, and BeLvidera in ' Venice Preserved.’ 
The ports she created in Edinburgh included 
Helen Macgregor, the Queen in the ‘ Heart 
of Midlothian, Elspat in the * Antiquary/ 
Lady Douglas in ‘Mary Stuart/ and Janet 
in the ‘ Two Drovers.’ Her most valuable 
work, however, lay in the splendid support 
she was able to give Kean, Young, and other 
great London tragedians, who made starring 
visits to the Scottish capital, Mrs. Henaud 
displayed in her old age a rare dignity of 
bearing, correct elocution, and telling voice. 
About 1828 her health began to fail, and she 
appeared for the last time on SO Sept. 1829, 
when she acted the Queen to Kean’s Ham¬ 
let. On 4 June 1830 Murray gave her a 
benefit, at which she did not appear. Murray 
is said to have continued her salary to the 
day of her death, which occurred in London, 
on 31 Dec. 1831, when she was ' about 70 ’ 
(Annual Biog. and Obit . 1881, p. 451). 

[Senest’s Historical Account of the Stage; 
playbills; private information.] J. 0. D. 


POWELL,BADEN (1796-1860), Savilian 
professor of geometry, born at Stamford Hill 
on 22 Aug. 1796, was eldest son of Baden 
Powell of Langton, Kent, and Stamford Hill. 
The father was at one time high sheriff of 
Kent. The son matriculated from Oriel Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in the spring of 1814, and 
graduated B.A. in 1817, with first-class 
honours in mathematics. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1820, was ordained to the curacy of 
Midhurst, and in 1821 obtained the vicarage 
of Plumstead in Kent. While holding this 
living he was occupied in researches on optics 
and radiation, and was a fellow-worker with 
Herschel, Babbage, and Airy. His ability 
was recognised by his election ns F.R.S. in 
1824, and by his appointment in 1827 to the 
Savilian chair of geometry at Oxford, which 
he held till hiB death. 

On becoming professor he resigned his 
living and devoted much time to literary 
work. He had already, in 1825 and 1826, 
contributed to the 'Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ’ two papers on radiant heat; he now 
wrote two elementary books on curves and 
differential calculus, 1828-9. Inl832hemade 
a report to the British Association on radiant 
heat, and drew up other reports on the same 
subject in 1841 and 1864. In 1836-7 he pre¬ 
pared a Beries of four papers on dispersion of 
light for the 'Philosophical Transactions.’ 
He was a frequent contributor to scientific 
periodicals, chiefly on optical questions, hut 
also on questions connected with the general 
history and study of science. He wrote a 
'History of Natural Philosophy’ for the 
‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia/ 1834. But theologi¬ 
cal controversy also interested Powell. He 
was strongly opposed to the traotariana, and 
treated doctrinal questions from a latitudi- 
narian point of view in ‘Tradition Un¬ 
veiled ’ (1839), followed by a supplement in 
1840. An essay (1838) on ‘The Connexion 
of Natural and Dinne Truth’ was succeeded, 
after many years, by an important series of 
essays on Inndred topics—‘The Unity of 
Worlds’ (1866,2nd edit. 1856), ‘The Study 
of N atural Theology ’ 11866), and' The Order 
of Nature’ (1859). Among his other theo¬ 
logical essays maybe mentioned ‘ Christianity 
without Judaism’ (1867,2nd edit. 1866), and 
an essay on the study of the evidences of 
Christianity, which he contributed to ‘Essays 
and Reviews/1860. The last-named essay 
provoked many replies. 

Powell was active in university reform, 
was a member of the commission of 1861, 
and held advanced views on state education, 
about which he published a pamphlet in 
1840. He died on ll June I860, at Stanhope 
Street, Hyde Park Gardens, being buried at 
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Kensal Green. Powell was twice married: 
first, on 27 Sept, 1837, to Charlotte Pope, 
who died on 14 Oct. 1844; secondly, nn 
10 Mar ch 1846, to Henrietta Grace Smyth, 
daughter of Vice-admiral William Henry 
Smyth [q. 1 v.T, and sister of Mr. Charles Piazzi 
Smyth. By his first wife lie had three daugh¬ 
ters and a son, Baden Henry Powell ( b. 
1811), judge of the chief court of Lahore, 
and a writer on Indian law and land tenure. 
Of the professor’s family by his second wife, 
five sons, of whom the second was Sir George 
Smyth Baden Powell (1847-1S98) [see 
Stijpi.1, and one daughter survived infancy. 

Besides the physical papers referred to 
above maybe named the following contri¬ 
butions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions: ’ 
1. ‘On Certain Cases of Elliptic Polariza¬ 
tion,’ 1842. 2. ‘On Metallic Reflexion,’ 

1845. 3. * On Prismatic Interference,’ 1848. 
He also contributed some important mathe¬ 
matical papers to the Ashmolean Society’s 
‘ Memoirs ’for1832. In addition to the above- 
named reports to the British Association, he 
reported in 1839 on refractive indices, and 
in 1348-59 on luminous meteors. His con¬ 
tributions to the ‘Memoirs’of the Astro¬ 
nomical Society are dated 1846,1847,1849, 
1863, and 1868. In 1867 he published trans¬ 
lations,with notes, of Arago's autobiography 
and lives of Young, Malus, and Presnel. 

[The Rev. W. Tuckw ell's Pre-TractaiUn Ox¬ 
ford, 1909; Morning Chronicle, 14 June 1860; 
Aberdeen Herald, 21 July 18G0; Gent. Mag. 
1860.pt.ii. p.204; Darwin’s Originof Species, ed. 
1894, p.xx; Utldon’s Life of Pusey; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Powell.] C. P. 

POWELL or POWEL, DAVID (1662 ?- 
1598), Welsh historian, born about 1662, 
wag son of fiywel ap Dafydd ap Gruflydd of 
Coedrwgand Bryn Eglwys, near Llangollen. 
His mother was Catherine, daughter of 
Gruflydd ab Ieuan ap Dafydd. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the university of Oxford. 
In 1671 he joined Jesus College, then 
newly founded, and graduated B.A. 3 March 
1572-3. He had already been collated by 
Bishop Thomas Davies to the vicarage of 
Ruabon, Denbighshire (instituted 12 June 
1571), to which was soon added (27 Oct, 
4671) the rectory of Llanfyllin, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire. He was elected fellow of All 
Souls’ College in 1673, and graduated M.A. 
6 Jufy 1676. In September 1679 he re¬ 
signed Llanfyllin, where he was succeeded 
by William Morgan, the translator, and re¬ 
ceived instead the vicarage of Meifod, 
Montgomeryshire, in addition to his cures, 
he held in succession the prebends of Meifod 
and of Llanfair Talhaiarn (second portion) 
attached to St. Asaph Cathedral. He gra¬ 


duated B.D. from Jesus College 19 p e },, 
1682-3, and D.D. on the ensuing 11 April,' 

Powell must have already won some credit 
as a student of Welsh history, when ia 
September 1683 he was requested by Sir 
Heury Sidney, lord president of Wales, to 
prepare for the press an English translation 
of the Welsh ‘Chronicle of the Princes’ 
(commonly known as the * Chronicle of Cam- 
doc of Llancarfan ’), left in manuscript bv 
Humphrey Llwyd (1627-1668) [q. v .] 0 f 
Denbigh. The work appeared, under the title 
‘The Ilistorie of Cambria,’ in 1584, with 
a curiously admonitory dedication to Sir 
Philip Sidney, the president’s son; though 
Llwyd's translation was the basis, Powell’s 
corrections and additions, founded as they 
were on independent research, made the ‘His¬ 
tone’ practically a new work. Numerous 
editions have Bince appeared, and later his¬ 
torians of Wales have to a large extontdmwn 
their material from it. In the following year 
Powell published in one volume (1) ‘ Th a 
British Histories of Ponticus Virnnnina;' 
(2) the 4 Itinerary' and ‘ Description ’ (with 
notes) of Giraldus Cambrensis (then for the 
first time printed); and (3) ‘ De Britannic* 
Historic recte intelligenda Epistola’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1686). Powell dedicated the book to 
Sir Henry Sidney, to whom he had now 
become chaplain. Pride of race led him to 
silently omit the second book of Giraldus's 
‘Description,’ dealing with the 4 illaudabilia’ 
of Wales. Powell’s version of the treatises 
by Giraldus was reprinted by Oamden in his 
‘ Anglica, Nomianmca,’ &c. (1602 and 1603), 
and by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in 1804. 
Camden and Hoare followed Powell. 

PowbII is honourably mentioned in a re¬ 
port, dated 24 Eeb. 1687-8, upon the etate 
of the diocese of St. Asaph, as one of the 
three preachers in the diocese who resided 
and.kept house (Sthypb, Annals, edit. 1824, 
hi. ii.472-8). Dr.WilliamMorgan also refers 
to him, in the address to the queen prefixed to 
the translation of the Bible of 1688, os one 
who had rendered him assistance in the pre¬ 
paration of that work. On 11 June 1688 ha 
received the sinecure rectory of Llansaint- 
ffraid yn Meehan, Montgomeryshire. He died 
early in. 1598, Dr. John Davies, who colls 
him ‘ historiarum Britannicarum peritiBsi- 
mus,’ mentions him as one of many Welsh 
scholars who had at various times planned 
the publication of a Welsh dictionary (pre¬ 
face to‘Dictionary,’1682). 

Powell married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Cynwrig ap Robert ap Hywel of Brvn y 
Grog, Marohwiail, by whom he had six 
sons, and six daughters. Of the sons, 
Daniel, the eldest, founded the family ox 
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Powells of Rliyddallt, Ruabon; Samuel 
(bom 157-1) succeeded bis father as vicar 
of Ruabon, and Gabriel [q. v,] won distinc¬ 
tion as a scholar. 

The following; ere the chier editions of 
Powell’s ‘ Historic of Cambria: 1 1. London, 
1584(reprinted for J. Harding,London, 1811). 
2. London, 1097, ed. Wynne. 3. London, 
1702 (tract on the conquest of Glamorgan 
omitted). 4. London, 1774 (pedigrees added). 
6. Merthyr Tydfil, 1812. 6. Shrewsbury, 
1832, ed. Richard Lloyd. 

[Dwdb’s Heraldic Visitations, ii. 301; Harl. 
MS. 2290, as quoted in History of Powys Padog, 
ii. 340; Wood’s Athene Oxon, with. Bishop 
Humphreys’s additions, Poster’s Alumni Oxont- 
enses; Browne Willis’s Surrey of St, Asaph; 
LIyfr) ddiaeth y Cymry, 1869; preface to vol. vi. 
of Bolls edit, of Giraldus Oambrensis.] 

J. E. L. 

POWELL, EDWARD (1478 P-1540), 
catholic divine, born in "Wales about 1478, 
was educated at Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A., and in 1495 became fellow of Oriel; 
he was licensed D.D. on 26 June 1506 (Boabe, 
Jleff. i. 47). In 1501 he was presented to the 
living of Bleadon, Somerset, and preached at 
Lincoln during the visitation of the cathe¬ 
dral by Bishop "William Smith (d. 1614) 
[q. v.]; on 26 July 1503 he was collated to 
the prebend of Centum Solidorum in Lincoln 
Cathedral, exchanging it for Carlton-cum- 
Thurlby in 1605, and Carlton for Sutton-in- 
Marisco in 1525. He also received the pre¬ 
bends of Lyme Regis and Kalatooh, and in 
1508 of Bedminster and Radolive in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral, and the living of St. Ed¬ 
mund’s, Salisbury, After the accession of 
Henry VIII, Powell became a frequent 
preacher at court. 

On the spread of Luther’B doctrines to 
England, Powell took an active part in op- 

ra them. He seems to have been asked 
king to publish a reply to Luther; 
writing to Wolsey on 8 Nov. 1522, he said 
that he had commenced a treatise ‘ De Im- 
munitate Eccleaice,’ which he was sending 
for approval, promising the rest of the work 
as soon as it was completed. These writings 
are probably included in his * Propugnaoulum 
SummiSacerdotii Evangelici. . . eaitum per 
.. . Edoardum Povelum adversus Martinum 
Lutherum fratrem famosum et WioleflBtam 
insignem/ 1628, 4to (Brit. Hus. and Bodl.) 
It consists of three hooks in the form of a 
dialogue between Luther and Powell: the 
first deals with the pope, the second with the 
sacrament of the altar, and the third with 
the other sacraments; there follow an appen¬ 
dix of the heresiarchs whose errors Luther 
had borrowed, and a long list of errata, The 


work won high commendation from the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and Dodd (ChurchHist. i. 
209) says it was the best performance of its 
kind hitherto published. 

On the question of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine of Arrngon, Powell was one of 
the learned divines who pronounced against 
the measure, and he is said to have been one 
of Catherine’s advocates at her trial. He 
wrote a ‘ Tractates de non dissolvendo 
Henrici Regis cum Oatherina matrimonio,’ 
which Stow ( Chronicle , ed. 1616, p. 681) 
says he saw printed in quarto, but neither 
the manuscript nor any printed edition 
seems now to he extant. From this time 
Powell’s zeal in preaching against the Re¬ 
formation brought him into disfavour at 
court. "When Latimer was invited to preach 
before the corporation at Bristol in March 
1583, Powell was put forward by the Bristol 
clergy to answer him from the pulpit, and is 
said to have made aspersions on Latimer’B 
private character which he afterwards re¬ 
tracted. Latimer complained to Cromwell 
of Powell’s bitterness, and Powell aggra¬ 
vated his offence by denouncing the King's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. In January 
1584 his discharge as proctor of the Salis¬ 
bury clergy was recommended, and a few 
months later he was condemned for treason 
in refusing the oath of succession by the 
same act of parliament as Fisher and others 
(Statutes of the Realm, Record ed. iii. 527). 
He was deprived of all his preferments, and 
committed to the Tower, where he remained 
until 1640, resolutely refusing to take the 
oath. On 80 July in that year he was one 
of the famous six—three catholics and three 
protestants—who were dragged two and two 
on hurdles from the Tower to Smithfield. 
There the catholics were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered as traitors,and theprotestantawero 
burned as heretics. Powell’s companion was 
Robert Barnes [q. v.], and soon after their 
execution appeared a dialogue in English 
verso, entitled ‘The metynge of Doctor 
Barone and Doctor Powell at Paradise Gate 
and of theyr communicacionbothedrawen to 
Smithfylde fr3 the Towar’ [1640 P], 8vo 
(Brit. Mus.) 

[Authorities quoted; works in Brit. Mue. 
Libr.; Letters and Papers of Henry VHI, 1618- 
1638 passim; Lansd. MSS. 979,f. 191; LeNeve’s 
Pasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 124, 130, 218; "Willis’s 
Cathedrals, ill. 160, 160; Wood’s Athenae, ed. 
Bliss, i. 117-19; Myles Davies’s Athene Brit, 
i. 108; Treatise of the Pratonded Divorce, &c, 
(Camden Soe,)pp, 208,829; Wriothesley’s Ohron, 
(Camden Soe.j, 1 . 121; Churton’s Lives of the 
Pounders of Brasenose, pp. 118, 181, 246, 363; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit,; Ames’s TypogT. Antiq. 
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p. 273; Hazlitt ’9 Handbook and Collections; 
Seym's Memorials of Bristol, ii. 216 et seq,; 
Latimer's Sermons, ed. 1824, p.xxvi; Foie's Aetes 
andMon.Tol.vii. passim; Strype's Works, Index ; 
Barnet's Reformation, passim; Dixon's Church 
Hist of England, i. 237, ii. 246, 250 ; Lingard's 
and Fronde’s Histories.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, FOSTER (1731-1793), pe¬ 
destrian, born at Horseforth, near Leeds, in 
1784, came to London in 1762 as a clerk to 
an attorney in tlie Temple, whence be sub¬ 
sequently migrated to Hew Inn. Two years 
later be commenced liis career os a pedestrian, 
by walking fifty miles in seven hours on the 
Bath road. In November 1773 he walked 
from London to York and back, a distance 
of four hundred miles, in 188 hours. His 
best achievements, however, were performed 
in three successive years, 1786-8. In the 
first of these he walked 100 miles in 23| 
hours, in 1787 he covered 112 miles in the 

24 hours, while in 1788 he reduced his time 
for 100 miles to 21 hours 33 minutes. In 
1792 lie walked again from Shoreditch to 
York Minster and back in 5 days 15J hours 
(136^ hours), 2| hours better than his pre¬ 
vious time. The lOi. he obtained for this 
feat is said to have been the largest sum he 
ever received. He was careless of money, 
and his great walks were undertaken for 
trifling wagers. He was very popular, and 
was often welcomed back to London by huge 
crowds. Powell died in straitened circum¬ 
stance 1 ' at his room in Clement’s Inn on 
16 April 1793, and was buried on 22 April 
in the church of St.FaithinSt. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard. The pedestrian was6 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and of sallow complexion. Abstemious at 
other times, he took brandy to sustain him on 
bis long expeditions. Powell was one of the 
earliest athletes of whom we possess any 
authentic records; and he was probably 
rightly regarded as the greatest pedestrian of 
his time, or indeed of the century. But most 
of his feats were eclipsed by Captain Barclay 
[see Allabdicd, Robebt Baeclay] during 
the early years of the nineteenth century j 
and all his records have now been broken. 
628 miles 1,320 yards were travelled by Gr. 
Littlewoodin NewYorkinl888insix days; 
one hundred miles were walked in 17 hours 

25 minutes 22 seconds by T. E. Hammond 
in 1907. 

[A Short Sketch of the Life of Foster Powell, 
London, 1793, with a portrait by Barlow, which 
was modified for Granger’s Wonderful Museum 
and Wilson’s Wonderful Characters; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii, 633; Gent. Mag. 1793, i. 381; 
Thom's Pedestrianism, 1813; Particulars of the 
late Mr. Foster Powell's Journey on Foot from 
London to York and back again [1793], 8vo.] 

T, S. 


POWELL or POWEL, GABRIEL 
(1676-1611), polemical divine, son of David 
Powell [q, v.t was born at Ruabon, Den¬ 
bighshire, and baptised on IS Jan. 157S- 
1676. He entered at Jesus College, Oxford 
in Lent term 1692, and graduated B.A. on 
18 Feb. 1595-6. On 2 March 1604^-6, being 
then of St. Mary Hall, and having spent 
some time in foreign universities, he suppli¬ 
cated for the degree of B.D., but it is not 
known whether he obtained it. He is said 
to have been master of the grammar achool 
at Ruthin, Denbighshire, founded by Gabriel 
Goodman [q.v.], but this seems on error. 
From 1601 to 1607 he held the sinecure rec¬ 
tory of Lknsaintffraid-yn-Mechan, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire. Apparently in 1606 he left 
Oxford to he domestic chaplain to Richard 
Vaughan, D.D., bishop of London. In 1606 
he became rector of Onellesworth, Suffolk, a 
crown living. As Vaughan died on 30 Match 
1607, Wood is in error in attributing Powell'a 
next preferment to his patronage. He wa 3 
collated on 14 Oct. 1G09 to the prebend of 
Portpool in St. Paul’s, by ThomaB Ravis, 

t q. v.J, bishop of London, and on 16 Oct. 1610 
:e was admitted vicar of Northolt, Middlesex 
(then called Northall), by George Abbot, 
bishop of London. He died in 1611; the 
exact date is not known, hut his successor 
was admitted to the living on 18 Dec. Wood 
erroneously supposed that he died in 1607. 

Powell’s death in his thirty-sixth year out 
short a career of great promise and consider¬ 
able achievement. ‘He was esteemed a 
pTodigie of learning,’ says Wood, and his 
writings show that he could use it with effect. 
In power of argument and in command of 
clear terse expression he ranks high among 
the polemical divines of his time. It is not 
easy to account for Wood’s blunder in styling 
him ‘ a stiff puritan.’ This classification is 
adopted by Brook, evidently without exami¬ 
nation of his works. Hanhury, going to the 
other extreme, accuses him of ‘ infuriated 
bigotry’ against the puritans. Holding that 
1 the church, of England is Christ’s true church,’ 
and that 1 there is no salvation out of the 
church, 1 Powel was equally opposed to the 
toleration of' your Romish church’ as ‘anti¬ 
christ,’ ‘ not catholike,’ but consisting of 
‘ idolaters and heretikes,’ and to the tolera¬ 
tion of the ‘fanatical conceits’ of such as 
scrupled at ‘ the cross and surplice, and such 
other laudable ceremonies.’ He rejected the 
term protestant, ‘ a name given to certains 
Germaines, that protested against.. .matters 
cevtes, that touch us nothing, which never 
joined^ with them in protestation’ (see his 
Supplication , 1604). He was the trenchant 
antagonist of William Bradshaw (1671-1618) 
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fn. v.l, himself tlie antagonist of the sepa¬ 
ration section of puritans, In reference to 
Christ’s descent into hell, he opposed the 
transitional views of Thomas BiLon [q. r.J 

He published: 1. ‘The Resolved Christian,’ 
&c., 3rd edit., 1602, 8vo. 2, ‘Prodromvs. 
A Logicall Resolvtion of the I. Chap, , . . 
y„to the Romanes,’ &c,, Oxford, 1602, 8vo 
(the dedication to Archbishop Whit gift and 
WiUiamMorgan,bishop of St. Asaph, is dated 
‘From St. Marie-Hall the 6 of Julie, A.D. 
1002the book was meant as a first instal¬ 
ment of a comment on all the epistles, in 
English and Latin); in Latin, Oxford, 1616, 
8vo. 3. ‘The Oatholikes Svpplication,' &o., 
1603, 4to (anon.); enlarged, with title ‘The 
Svpplication of CertaineMasse-Priests,’ &c., 
1604 , 4 to; another edition, with title ‘A Con¬ 
sideration of the Papists Reasons . . . for a 
Toleration,’ &o., Oxford, 1604,4to. 4. ‘ Dispu- 
tatiouum Tkeologicarum de Amtichristo libri 
duo,’ 1604r-6, 8vo; blr. ii., 1006, 8vo (Wood 
specifies five errors of Powell respecting the 
Oxford standing of writers against Rome). 
6. ‘ The Vnlawfvlnesse and Danger of Tolera¬ 
tion,' &c., 1606,4to. 6. ‘ ARefvtation of an 
Epistle Apologetical, written by a Puritan- 
Papist,’ &c., 1606,4to (this, and the two fol¬ 
lowing, against Bradshaw). 7. ‘A Considera¬ 
tion of the Deprived and Silenced Ministers’ 
Arguments,’ &c. 1606, 4to (he states that he 
wrote this at the command of ‘ some in autho¬ 
rity,’ referring probably to Vaughan and John 
Buckeridge [q. v.]). 8. ‘A Reioynder to the 
Myld Defence,’ &c., 1608, 4to, 0. ‘ De Adia- 
phoris Theses,’ &o., 1606, 8vo; in English 
byT. J.of Oxford (P Thomas Jaokson, 1670- 
1640 [q. v.]), as ‘ Theological and Scholastical 
Positions concerning... Things Indifferent,’ 
&c., 1807, 4to (added is a reprint of No. 8). 
Wood mentions a 1 Comment on the Deca¬ 
logue,’ 8vo, which he had not seen. Powel 
prefixed some verses to William Vaughan’s 
‘The Golden-Grove Moralised,’ 1600. On 
his title-pages his name is spelled Powel, 
though Wood gives it as Powell. 

[Wood’s Athens; Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 24 soq., 308; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 269, 303; Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, 1818, ii, 211 seq.; Banbury’s 
Hist. Memorials relating to the Independents, 
1830, i. 128, 186; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714, iii. 1190.] A. G. 

POWELL, GEORGE (1668P-1714), actor 
and dramatist, was the son of an actor,who was 
amember of the King’s company in 1682, when 
it joined the Duke of York’s, and who died 
about 1698. George Powell is stated by Tony 
Aston, whose authority, however, is far from 
conclusive, to have been twenty-three years 
younger than Betterton, who was bom about 
1636. He is first heard of at the Theatre 

VOL, XVI, 


Royal in 1687, in. which year, as Powell 
junior, he played Emanuel in the ‘ Island 
Princess, or the Generous Portugals,’ altered 
by Tatefrom Fletcher—Powell senior playing 
Sing of Bakam—and Don Cinthio in Mrs. 
Belin’s ‘ Emperor of the Moon.’ In the theatre 
was also a Mrs. Powell, whose relationship, 
if any, to Powell cannot now be traced. In 
the following year Powell was Longovile in 
D'Urfey’s ‘Fool’s Preferment, or the Three 
Dukes of Dunstable ’ (adapted from Fletcher), 
and Shamwell in Shad well’s 1 Squire of Al- 
satia; ’ in 1089 Bellamour in Crowne’s 
1 English Friar, or the Town Sparks,’ and 
in 1690 Muley Zevdan in Dryden’s ‘Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ Antonio in 
Mountford’s ‘ Successful Strangers,’Friendly 
in Mrs. Behn’s 1 Widow Ranter, and Al¬ 
berto in Harris’s ‘ Mistakes.’ In 1091 Powell 
junior appears to the character of Pilgrim 
in Southern’s ‘Sir Anthony Love, or the 
Rambling Lady.’ This year saw the pro¬ 
duction of his first drama, ‘ Alphonso, King 
of Naples,’ 4to, 1691, a play taken from 
Neapolitan history, and owing something to 
Shirley’s ‘ Young Admiral.’ It was given, 
with a prologue by Joe Haines and an epi¬ 
logue by D’Urfey. Tho port of Ferdinand 
in this is assigned to Powell, with no men¬ 
tion of junior. It is impossible, indeed, to 
be sure what parts were played about this 
time by the father and what by the son. 
Genest assigns to George Powell Edward HI 
in Mountford's play oftkat name, and Cap¬ 
tain Bouncer in DTJrfey’s ‘ Love for Money, 
or the Boarding School.’ In this year also 
he played the King of Cyprus in hie own 
1 Treacnerous Brothers,’ 4to, 1676. He ap¬ 
pears in 1602 to Colonel Haclrwell junior m 
Shadwell’s 1 Vol unteers ’ and Granger in 
Southerne’s ‘ Maid’s Last Prayer.’ Dr. Doran 
states that on 13 Oct. 1692 Sandford, acting 
with Powell in * CEdipus, King of Thebes/ 
ran a real dagger, of which he had acci¬ 
dentally become possessed, throe inches into 
the body of Powell, all but taking his life. 
In 1693 ho was Bellmour in Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Bachelor ’ and Brisk hi his ‘ Double Dealer,’ 
Tom Romance in D’Urfey’s ‘Richmond 
Heiress,’ Olerimont in Wright’s ‘Female 
Virtuosos ’ (‘ Les Femmes Savantes ’), Carlos 
in Dryden’s * Love Triumphant,’ and Court- 
well in his own ‘ Very Good Wife,' 4to, 1693, 
a comedy the plot of which is taken at 
second hand from Middleton's ' No Wit, no 
Help like a Woman’s.’ In the first part of 
D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote’ he was in 1694 
Don Fernando, and in the second part Manuel, 
playing also Carlos in Southerne’s 'Fatal 
Marriage,’ subsequently called 1 Isabella,’ and 
Careless in Ravenscroft’s ‘ Canterbury Guests.’ 
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Tn 1693, at the close of a dispute with the 
patentee®, his salary was raised from 21. to 41, 
a week, and he played Pkila=ter in an adapta¬ 
tion from Beaumont and Fletcher by Settle. 
These parts and all which follow, unless the 
contrary is mentioned, were original. In 
the third part of‘Don Quixote,' in 1696, he 
was the Don. He was also Aboan in 
Southern’s ‘Oroonoko/ the Prince in Mrs. 
Trotter’s ‘Agnes de Castro,’ Caratach in 
1 Bonduca,’ altered from Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Antonio in Gould's ‘Rival Sisters,’ 
Amurath in Mrs. Pix’s ‘ Ibrahim, thirteenth 
Emperor of the Turks,’Sir Amorous Conrtall 
in Mrs. Manley’s ‘ Lost Lover,’ Argilius in 
‘Pausanias,’ Wilmot in Scott's ‘ Mock Mar- 
riasrp,' George Marteen in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Younger Brother,’ King of Parthia in ‘Ne¬ 
glected Virtue,’ and Shnrper in the ‘ Cornish 
Comedy.’ The play last named and the 
wretched adaptationof ‘ Bonduca’ mentioned 
above were both brought on the stage by 
Powell, who said that thev were given him 
by friends. The ‘ Cornish Comedy ’ was dedi¬ 
cated in somewhat servile terms to Rich, 
who«e right-hand man Powell appears at this 
time to have been. 

In 1697 Powell played Worthy in the 
‘Relapse/ The habits of intoxication to 
which he had given way influenced him so 
much on this occasion that Mrs. Rogers, as 
Amanda, incurred, according to Vanbrugh, 
some real danger from the vivacity of his 
attack. Powell had, Vanbrugh affirms, been 
‘drinking his mistress’s health in Nantz 
brandy from six in the morning to the time 
he waddled in upon the stage in the evening.’ 
In a scene in * Female Wits, or the Trium¬ 
virate of Poets at Rehearsal,’ written by 
W. M. for the purpose of ridicul ing Mrs. Man- 
ley, Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter, Powell played 
Fastin. One scene is supposed, to pass on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and an inquiry is made 
by Mrs. Cross where Powell is. Johnson, the 
rompter, says, ‘At the tavern,’ and asks 
er if she does not know that ‘ honest George 
regards neither times nor seasons in drink¬ 
ing.’ From this piece we learn that Powell 
was tall. Among other parts he played 
Young Rakish in Cibber’s ‘ Woman’s Wit.’ 
In his own ‘ Imposture Defeated, or a Trick 
to Cheat the Devil,’ 4to, 1698, he played in 
1698 Hernando. This piece he claims to 
have written in a week in order to serve the 
company, who were la a fix. Genest de¬ 
clares it pretty good. This year saw him 
also as Petruchio in Lacy’s ‘ Saunv the Scot, 
or the Taming of the Shrew,’ Phaeton in 
Gildon’s ‘Phaeton,’ and Caligula in Crowne’s 
‘Caligull.’ InFarquhar’a ‘ConstantCouple,’ 
played in 1699, he was Colonel Standard. 


The same year he was Achilles in Boyer’s 
‘Achilles, or Inhigenia in Aulis,’ and in 
1700 he was Roderigo in Vanbrugh’s altera¬ 
tion of the 1 Pilgrim.’ In 1702 Powell was 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields playing Moneses in 
Rowe’s ‘ Tamerlane,’ Antiochus m ‘Antiochus 
the Great,’ King of Sicily in Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Altemira,’ Flash in the 1 Gentleman Cully,’ 
and Toper in the ‘ Beau’s Duel ’ andPalante 
in the ‘ Stolen Heiress,’ both by Mrs. Carroll 
fCentlivre). Here he remained two years 
longer, playing, among other original cha¬ 
racters, Lothario in the ‘Fair Penitent’ 
Drances in Burnaby’s ‘ Love Betrayed,’ and 
Solyman in Trapp’s ‘ Ahra-Mulg/ He also 
took a few transmitted characters, among 
which are Sir Courtly Nice, Sir Posilavo 
Atall in ‘ Sullen Lovers,’ and Ford. About 
June 1704 he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
playing Volpone and other cstabliskedpurta. 
Powell’s secession from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
led to his arrest and confinement in the 
porter's lodge for two days by order of the 
lord chamberlain. On 7 Dec. 1704 he was 
at Drury Lane the original Lord Morelove 
in Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ In 1705 he 
was at the Haymarket. Returning to Drury 
Lane, he to some extent abandoned original 
parts. He was seen during the nextfew years, 
among many other parts, as Captain Plume, 
Peregrine in ‘Sir Solomon,’ CEdipus, Don 
John (Don Juan) in Shadwell’s ‘Libertine,’ 
Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Leon in ‘ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife,’ Prospero, Spring- 
love in Brome's ‘Jovial Crew, Lear, Tor- 
rismond in the ‘Spanish Fryar,’ Laertes, 
Mithridates, Alexander the Great, Macduff, 
Aureuge-Zebe, Cortez, King in ‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ Surrey in * Henry VIII,’ Hector in 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Face in the ‘ Alche¬ 
mist,’ the Humorous Lieutenant, Cassius, 
Valentinia, Falstaff in ‘King Henry IV,’ 
Cassio, Castalio, and Cutter in the ‘ Cutter 
of Coleman Street.’ 

He put upon the stage at Dorset Gardens, 
for his own benefit and that of Verbruggen, 
‘ Brutus of Alba.’ an opera given them, us he 
said, by an unknown author (ef. Ghstesi, i. 
246 -6). He acted at Greenwich during the 
summer of 1710, and was at Drury Lane, on 
17 March.1712, the original Orestes in Am¬ 
brose Philips’s ‘ DistrestMother.’ On 29 Jan. 
1718 he was the firstWilmot in CharlesShad- 
well’s ‘Humours of the Army,’ and on 19 Feb, 
Augustus in ‘ Oinna’s Conspiracy,’ translated 
from Corneille, and ascribed to Cibber, and 
on 14 April he was the original Portius in 
Addison’s ‘ Cato/ Soon after this his name 
disappears from the bills. Powell died on 
14 Dec. 1714, and was buried on the 18th 
in St. Clement Dane’s, his funeral being at- 
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tended by all tbe mala actors of the company. 
Davies says that Powell was ai ive in 1717, m 
which year he saw his naino in a bill. This 
error has been copied by Bellchambers in his 
edition of Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ and is rectified 
by Air. Lowe in his later edition. 

Powell had high qualifications for tragedy, 
and came in for many paTts of Mountfort and 
Betterton, not, however, without, in the case 
of the latter, incurring the charge of presump¬ 
tion. His life was debauched, and he was in 
such constant dread of arrest as to menace with 
his sword sheriffs' officers when he saw them 
in the street Addison, in the ‘ Spectator, 1 
No. 40, accuses him of raising applause from 
the bad taste of the audience, but adds, ' I 
must do him the justice to own that be is 
excellently formed for a tragedian, and, when 
hB pleases, deserves the admiration of the best 
judges,’ Booth told Cibber that the sight of 
the°coutempt and distress into which Powell 
had fallen through drunkenness warned him 
from an indulgence in drinking to which he 
was prone. Cibber had a personal dislike 
to Powell, which he is at little pains to con¬ 
ceal. Ha depicts a scene in which Powell, 
who ‘ was vain enough to envy Betterton as 
a rival,' mimicked him openly in a perform¬ 
ance of tho ‘Old Bachelor.’ On another 
occasion Powell, according to Chotwood, 
imitated Betterton as FalstafF. In his long 
rivalry with Wilks, Powell had ultimately 
to succumb. Powell seems to have been 
quarrelsome, and to have assaulted Aaron 
fclland youngDavenant. This latteroffence 
embroiled the company with the lord cham¬ 
berlain. When, as in the case of Wilks, he 
found men ready to give him‘satisfaction,’ 
his anger would evaporate. In physical en¬ 
dowments and in power of acting, Powell, 
until he took to haunting the Bose tavern, 
was held the superior of Wilks, Mills, a 
commonplace but trustworthy actor, was 
often exalted over his head. Aston charges 
Powell in his acting with ont-heroding 
Herod. When imitating Betterton, he used 
to parody his infirmities. He seems, indeed, 
to have been a churlish, ill-conditioned man, 
hut was a better actor than might be sup¬ 
posed from Gibber's ungracious references to 
him. No portrait is to bs traced. 

r&enest's Account of the English Stage; 
Biker, Heed, and Jones’s BiographiaDramntica; 
Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; Downes’s 
Roscius Anglieamis; Gibber’s Apology, ed, 
Lowe; Aston's Brief Supplement; Doran’s An¬ 
nals of the English Stage, ed. Lowe; 'Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London Past and Present; 
Chetwood's History of the Stage; Dibdin’s His¬ 
tory of tho Stage; Clark Russefl’sRepresentative 
Actors.] J. K. 


POWELL or POWEL, GRIFFITH 
11601-1620), principal of Jesus College, Ox¬ 
ford, was the third son of John ap llywel ap 
John of Prysg Melyn in the parish of Llan 
Sawel, Carmarthenshire, and his wife Aimes, 
daughter of Gruffydd ap Henry. He was born 
in 1561, matriculated at Oxford from Jesus 
College, 24 Nov. 1681, and graduated B.A. 
28 Feb. 1683-4, M.A, 21 June 1689, B.O.L. 
12 July 1693, and D.O.L. 23 July 1699. In 
1613 he was elected principal of Jesus Col¬ 
lege, a position he held until his death on 
28 June 1620. He was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church, Oxford, and his will was proved on 
16 June 1621. He took a warm interest in 
the progress of his college, and the present 
hall and chapel were both built during his 
prinoipalship by benefactors whose sympathy 
he enlisted. He bequeathed his property to 
the college, 

Powel was the author of ‘ Analysis Ana- 
lyticorum Posteriorum sive librorum Aiis- 
totelis de Demonstrations,’ Oxford, 1694, 
8vo (Bodleian); and of 1 Analysis lib. Aris- 
totehs de SophisticisElenchis/'Oxford, 1698, 
8vo (Brit, Mns. and Bodi.) The latter, which 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, contains, 
besides the translation, an address to tho 
academic reader, and prolegomena. Another 
edition appeared in. 1664 (Bodl.) Wood 
quotes the stanza 

Griffith Powell, for tho honour of his nation, 
Wrote a book of Demonstration; 

But having little else to do 
He wrote a book of Elenchs too. 

He ie credited with other philosophical works 
which were not published, 

[Lewis Dwnn’a Heraldic Visitations, i. 22S-4; 
Foster's Alumni Oxen ; Wood's Athens O\on. 
b. 283 ; Chalmers’s Hist, of the Colleges, Sails, 
&c., of Oxford (Oxford, 1810).] J. E. L. 

POWELL, HUMPHREY (if. 1648- 
1666), printer, was in 1648 engaged in print¬ 
ing in Holbom Conduit, London. In that 
year he published two works, ‘An Holsome 
Antidotus,’ 8vo, and 1 Ceriayne Litsl Trea¬ 
tises,' 8vo; and two other books, ‘ CEcolam- 
padius’s Sermon'and ‘Barclay's Eclogues,’ 
without date, were issued by him about the 
same_ time. In 1661 Powell removed to 
Dublin, where he became printer to the 

in Ireland; he resided first‘^in the* great 
tome by the Crane’ (probably in Grans 
Lane), out subsequently removed to St. 
Nicholas Street The only book known to 
kave issued from hie press in Dublin was a 
verbal reprint of the English common prayer 
of 1649; it appeared in 1661, and a perfect 
copy is extant in Trinity College Library, 
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Dublin. Powell is said to have continued 
printing in Dublin for fifteen years, but tbe 
only subsequent reference to him is tbe ap¬ 
pearance of bis name as a member of tbe 
Stationers’ Company in the charter of 1850. 
Other Powells—Thomas, William,_ and Ed¬ 
ward—were printers in London during Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. 

[Arber’s Transcript, vol. i. pp, xxviii, xvix, 
xxxiii, Tol. ii. pp. 86, 07. 692 ; Ames's Typogr. 
Autiq., ed.Herbert and Dilidin, iv. 310-11; Tim- 
perley’sEncycl.pp. 314,825, Hazlitt's Handbook, 
pp. 156,588,andCollections,3rdser.p. 179; Cat. 
Trin. Coll. Library.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, Sie JOHN (1633-1696), 
judge, a member of an old Welsh family, 
son of John Powell of Kenward, Carmar¬ 
thenshire, was bom in 1633. He was taught 
as a hoy by Jeremy Taylor (see Hebct, The 
Whole Works of Taylor, ed. 1822, i. xxvi), 
and afterwards proceeded to Oxford. Possibly 
he may he the John Powell of Jesus Col¬ 
lege who matriculated in 1650, graduated 
B.A. in 1653, and SI.A. in 1604 (Fosteb, 
Alumni O.von.) In 1650 he was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn; he was called to tbe 
bar in 1057, and became an antient in 1676. 
The extent and nature of his practice at the 
bar are not recorded, but on 26 April 1686 he 
was knighted and appointed a judge of the 
common pleas. In the followingTrinity term 
he was, with the restof the judges, called upon 
for his opinion as to the king’s dispensing 

E ower, and prudently reserved his judgment; 
ut as he escaped dismissal, he cannot have 
indicated any decided opinion against it. In 
1687 he was, on 16 April, removed to the 
king's bench, andduring James’sreign always 
accompanied Sir Robert Wright, the chief 
justice of the king's bench, on circuit, Ac¬ 
cordingly he participated in the responsibility 
for the sentence passed upon the Earl of 
Devonshire for his assault on Oolepeper, for 
which, after the Eevolution, he was sum¬ 
moned before the House of Lords, but re¬ 
ceived no punishment. On 29 June 1088, 
upon the trial of the seven bishops, he ex¬ 
pressed, both during its progress and in his 
judgment, his opinion that the Declaration of 
Indulgence was a nullity, and his inability 
to see anything seditious or criminal in the 
conduct of the bishops. In consequence ha, 
with Hr. Justice Holloway, who expressed 
the same views, was dismissed on 7 July. At 
the beginning of the next reign he declined 
the offer of the postoflord keeper of the great 
seal, and he was restored to the bench in May 
1689, but was placed in the common pleaB. 
He was sworn in on 11 March 1689, and 
died at Exeter, of the stone, on 7 Sept. 1606. 
He was buried at Broadway, near Llang- 


barne, Carmarthenshire, where he had a 
country seat, and left a son Thomas ( 4 , 
1720) of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, who 
was created a baronet in 1698. The title 
became extinct on the death of Sir Thomas’s 
son Herbert in 1721. His epitaph is given 
in Heber’s edition of Taylor’s ‘ Works,’ 1822 
i. ccoxv. Ilis portrait, by an unknown hand 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London! 

[Foss's Judges of England ; State Trials, xi, 
1108, 1369, xii. 426; Pari. Hist. v. 311, 333 . 
Bramston’s Autobiography (Camden Soc.), pp! 
225, 278; Luttrcll’s Diary, i. 447, 449, iv. 108; 
Gent. Mag. 1889, pt. ii. p. 22 ; Macanlay’s Hist.’ 
ed. 1875, ii. 201, iv. 82; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. vii. 268, 359.] J. A. H. 

POWELL, Sir JOHN [1645-1718) 
judge, was born in 1646 at Gloucester, of 
which city his father, though a member of a 
Herefordshire family, was a citizen, even¬ 
tually becoming mayor in 1003. J3e was not 
related to either of the contemporary judges 
of the same name. Whether he went to a 
university or not is uncertain; he may well 
have been either of the John Powells who 
graduated at Bolliol College, Oxford, in 1663 
and 1672. In 1664 he become a member of 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 
there in 1671. Three years later he was 
elected town clerk of Gloucester, and sat for 
that city in the parliament of 1086. In 
September 1685 he was expelled from his 
office, but regained it on application to the 
king's bench in 1687. He was included in 
the first creation of serieants after the Revo¬ 
lution, and in May 1691 the king gave orders 
for his appointment to the bench of tbe 
commonpleas, but, through the interposition 
of Sir William Pulteney’s friends, the ap¬ 
pointment was not completed till the end of 
October or beginning of November, and then 
he received a ludgesfiip in the exchequer with 
knighthood (Luttbeee, ii. 803), On 29 Oct. 
1695 he was transferred to the common pleas, 
and on 24 June 1702 was again transferred 
to the queen’s bench. Here he was one of 
the majority of judges who, on the trial of 
the celebrated leading case of Asbbyn. White 
(lord Raymond's Reports, p. 938), arising 
out of the Aylesbury election, decided against 
the plaintiff (LtotbeIiL, Diary, v. 868 , 880, 
619). On 14 June 1713 he died at his house 
at Gloucester on returning from Bath. There 
is a monument to him in Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral, which is figured in Bigland and Fos- 
hrooke's ‘ Gloucestershire,’ ii. 134, and the 
inscription is also given in Archdeacon 
Radge’s 1 Gloucester,’ p. 89. His judicial 
character, both for learning and fairness, 
stood high. He was humane, as is shown 
by his remark on a charge of witchcraft in 
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the ea=e of Jane W'enlmm, who was alleged 
to be able to fly: ‘You may— there is no law 
a rjiust flying; ’ and Swiit, who met him at 
Loid Oxford's, writes of him to Stella, 5 July 
1711, as ‘ an old fellow with grey hairs, who 
■n fl3 the meiTiest old gentleman I ever saw, 
spoke pleasing things, and chuckled till he 
cried avftin.’ He was unmarried. A por¬ 
trait of him in mezzotint was engraved by 
William Sherwin in 1711 (Notesand Queries, 
4th ser. i. 128,196). 

[Joss's Judges of England; Luttrell’s Diary, 

i. 220,220; Bigland and Fosbrooke's Gloucester, 

ii. 149, confuses him with the elder judge, 

John Powell; so does Britton’s Hist, of Church 
of Gloucester, and also Noble’s Biogr, Hist. Engl, 
i. 168; Budge’s Gloucestershire^. 89; for his 
judgments, see Shower’s Reports and Lord Ray¬ 
mond’s Reports.] J. A, H. 

POWELL, JOHN (Jl. 1770-1786), por¬ 
trait-painter, was a pupil and assistant of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an inmate of his 
house, where he was frequently employed in 
makingreduced copies of Reynolds’s portraits. 
These lie executed with great fidelity, and 
occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The portrait of the Duke of Cumberland in 
the National Portrait Gallery, after Reynolds, 
is stated to he the work of Powell. Among 
tke pictures by Reynolds which were copied 
by Powell was the great family group of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough with their 
children, now at Blenheim Palace. This 
important picture, being left in Powell’s 
chaTge, was seized by his creditors, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped being cut up to pay his debts. 
According toNorthcote, Reynolds, on seeing 
Powell’s copy, perceived some important 
errors in the composition which he subse¬ 
quently corrected. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Leslie and Taylor's 
Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds; Seharfs Cat. 
of thePictures, See., at Blenheim Palace; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] L. 0. 


and some landscape etchings after the old 
masters. An etching of a landscape by Do- 
menichino, now in the National Gallery, is 
executed with much force. He also pub¬ 
lished a few lithographs. There are water¬ 
colour drawings by him in the print-room at 
the British Museum, and at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. The date of his death has 
not been ascertained. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; South Kensington Mus. 
Cat. of British Art.] L. C. 

POWELL, JOHN JOSEPH (1755P- 
1801). legal writer, born about 1756, only 
son of James Powell of Queen Street, West¬ 
minster, was admitted a student at the Middle 
Temple on 26 April 1776, He practised as 
a conveyancer, and was probably a pupil of 
Charles Fearne [q. v.], whose classical essay 
on ‘ Contingent Remainders ’ he edited in 
1796, He died at his residence in Guilford 
Place, Russell Square, on 21 June 1801. 

Powell was author of: 1. ‘A Treatise 
upon the Law of Mortgages,’ London, 1758, 
8vo; 3rd edit. 1791, 2 vols. 8vo ; 6th edit., 
by Coventry, 1820,8vo. 2 . 1 An Essay upon 
the Learning of Devises,’ London, 1788,8vo; 
8id edit., by Jarman, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3. ‘ An Essay upon the Learning respecting the 
Creation and Execution of Powers,’London, 
1787 ; 2nd edit. 1799, 8vo. 4. ‘ Essay upon 
the Law of Contracts and Agreements,’Lon¬ 
don, 1790,2 vols. 8vo. Powell’s works were 
in lugli reputo in tkeir day, botk in England 
and America, where they have been fre¬ 
quently re-edited. 

[Middle Temple Register; Europ. Mag. 1801, 
pt. ii. p. 78; Gent. Mug. 1801, pt. ii. p. 676; 
Marvin's Legal Bibliography; Bridgman's Legal 
Bibliography; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 

POWELL, MARTIN (Jl. 1710-1729), 
puppet showman, came into notice early in 
the eighteenth century. Until 1710 he exhi- 


POWELL, JOHN (Jl. 1796-1829), water- bited his marionettes at Bath and other pro- 
colour-painter, is stated to have been born vincial towns, but his fame had rearmed 
about 1780. He painted at first in oils, hut London, and in 1709 Isaac Bickerstaff (in 
subsequsntlvdevoted himself almost entirely the ‘Tatler’) complained that he was ridi- 
to water-colours. His subjects were land- culed in the satirical prologue and epilogue 
scapes, chiefly drawn from English scenery, of Powell’s marionette performance. Powell 
butsometimea of a topographical nature. Ho replied (August 1709) that he had neglected 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the 1 Old’ nothingtoperfecthimselfinhisart,havmgtra- 
Society of Painters in Water-colours at the veiled m France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
time of its foundation. Powell was largely Early in 1710 Powell removed to London, 
engaged as a teacher of painting in water- and established his theatre in the galleries 
colours; Samuel Redgrave [q. v.] was among of Covent Garden, opposite St.Paul’s Church, 
his numerous pupils. Powell was a frequent afterwards known as Punch’s thestrsi In 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy exhibitions ludicrous rivalry with the Haymarket he 
from 1796 to 1829. He showed also con- arranged various jmppet operas, including 
siderable skill as au etcher, and published ‘ Venus and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
some etchings oftxeesfortheuseofmspupils, Love; a mock opera acted in Punch's theo- 
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tre in Co vent Garden.’ Others of his pieces 
were 1 KingBladud,’ 1 Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,’ ‘Robin Hood and Little John,’ 
1 Mother Sbipton,’ and ‘ Mother Goose.’ He 
was largely responsible for the form taken 
by the drama of Punch and Judy. Magnin, 
the learned author of the ‘Iiistoire des 
Marionnettes en Europe,’ calls the years of 
Powell's pre-eminence ‘the golden age of 
marionettes in England.’ 

Following up the bantering allusions to 
Powell in the ‘ Tatler,’ Steele, in the ‘ Spec¬ 
tator’ (No. 14), made the under-sexton of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, write to complain 
that his congregation took the warning of 
Iris bell, morning and evening, to go to a 
puppet show set forth by one Powell under 
the piazzas. ‘1 have placed my son at 
the piazzas to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rmgs for church, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden; hut they only 
laugh at the child.' Another correspondent 
writes describing Powell’s show, which he 
compares favourably with the opera at the 
Haymarket; ‘for whereas the living pro- 

f erties at the Haymarket were ill trained, 
'owell has so well disciplined his pig that 
in the first scene he and Punch dance a 
minuet together.’ Powell is described as a 
deformed cripple, hut his powers of satire 
were considerable. When the fanatics called 
French prophets were creating disturbances 
inMoorfields, the ministry ordered Powell to 
make Punch turn prophet, which he did so 
well that it soon put an end to the prophets 
and their prophecies. In 1710, says Lord 
Chesterfield, theFrench prophets were totally 
extinguished by a puppet show (Miscellaneous 
Works, ed. Maty, ii, 628, 655). 

On 20 April 1710 Luttrell mentions that 
four Indian sachemB who were visiting Lon¬ 
don went to see Powell’s entertainment. 
Defoe, in his ‘ Groans of Great Britain,’ 1711, 
complains of Powell’s popularity, and states 
that his wealth was sufficient to buy up all 
the poets of England. ‘ He seldom goes out 
without his chair, and thrives on this incre¬ 
dible folly to that degree that, were he a free¬ 
man, he might hope that some future puppet 
show might celebiate his being Lord Mayor 
as he hath done Dick Whittington.’ Steele, 
who saw Powell as late as 1729, states that 
he made a generous use of his money. 

In 1716 Thomas Burnet (1694r-1753) [q. v.] 
wrote a brief ‘History of Robert Powell the 
Puppet Showman.’ The substitution of Ro¬ 
bert for Powell’s real name, Martin, was made 
to render the obvious satire upon Robert 
Harley more effective. 

[Tatler, Nos. 44, SO, llfi, 142; Spectator, ed. 
Mhrloy, pp. 25, 26, 1S3, 398, 546; Hdgnin’s 


Hist, des Marionnettes, pp. 236-44; Morley’slhr. 
tholomew Fair, p. 316; Ashton’s Social Life in 
Iho Reign of Queen Anne, passim; Swift's Works 
cd. Scott, rii. 143; and authorities giren in text 1 

T. S. 

POWELL, NATHANIEL (d. 1822), 
navigator and colonist, a native of England! 
was one of the earlier settlers of Virginia, 
where he arrived in April 1007. In the 
winter of 1007-8 he explored York River 
with Captain Newport, and between 21 July 
and 7 Sept. 1608 further explored Chesapeake 
Bay in company with Captain John Smith., 
Ho was apparently the author of the ‘Diaris* 
of the Second Voyage in discovering the 
Bay,’ 1608, and of the sixth chapter of 
Smith’s ‘ Relation of the Countries and Na¬ 
tions ’ (1608 P), which bears Powell’s signa¬ 
ture. He probably compiled the map of the 
bays and rivers which accompanied this ‘Re¬ 
lation.’ He was for a short time in 1819 
deputy-governor of Virginia, and a member 
of council from 1619 to 1622. He and his 
wife, a daughter of William Tracy, were mur¬ 
dered by Indians on 22 March 1622. ne 
seems to have left some estate, as his relatives 
petitioned council for it in 1626. 

[Collections of Virginia Historical Society.) 

C. A. H. 

POWELL, RICHARD, M.D. (1767- 
1884), physician, son of Joseph Powell of 
Thame, Oxfordshire, was baptised on 11 May 
1767, and in 1781 was elected a scholar at 
Winchester. He entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on 19 Jan. 1786, but subsequently 
migrated to Merton CoRego, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. 28 Oot. 1788, M. A. 81 Oct. 1791, 
M.B, 12 July 1792, and M.D. 20 Jan. 1795. 
He studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and was one of the founders of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society there, 
which was after wardsnamed the Abernethian 
Society, and still exists. He was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians 30 Sept. 
1796, and in 1799 delivered there the Gul- 
stonian lectures. They were published in 
1800, under the title of ‘ Observations on 
the Bile and its Diseases, and on the (Eco¬ 
nomy of the Liver,’ and show careful obser¬ 
vation and sound judgment. The method of 
clinical examination of the liver whichhe pro¬ 
poses is excellent; and he is the first English 
medical writer who demonstrates that gall¬ 
stones may remain fixed in the neck of the 
gall-bladder, or even obliterate its cavity, 
without well-marked symptoms or serious 
injury to the patient. On the resignation of 
Dr. Richard Budd, he was, on 14 Aug. 1801, 
elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital, an office which he retained till 1824. 
He was a censor at the College of Physicians 
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in 179S, 1807, 18:20, and 1823; -was Lum- 
lernn lecturer from 1811 to 1822; and de¬ 
livered tbeHarveian oration in 1808. He 
had considerable chemical knowledge, and 
published 4 Heads of Lectures on Chemistry ’ 
in 1796. He was one of the revisers of tne 
‘ pharmacopoeia Londinensis ’ in 1809, and 
published a translation of that edition. On 
30 Sept. 1808 he was appointed secretary to 
the commissioners for regulatingmadhouses, 
and on 13 April 1810 he read, at the College 
of Physicians, 4 Observations upon the Com- 
.parative Prevalence of I n s an ity at Diffe¬ 
rent Periods,’ afterwards published in the 
‘Medical Transactions of the College of 
Physicians of London,’ vol. iv. In the same 
volume he published 4 Observations on the 
Internal Use of Nitrate of Silver,’ in which 
he recommends its use in chorea and in 
epilepsy, an opinion which he modified in 
a subsequent paper on further coses of the 
same diseases, read on 17 April 1816. On 
20 Dec. 1813 he read 4 Observations upon 
some cases of Paralytic Affection ’ (. Medical 
Transactions, vol. v.), in which simple facial 
palsy was for the first time described. Sir 
Charles Bell [q. v.], in the course of his re¬ 
searches on the nervous system, afterwards 
redescribed and explained this affection; but 
the credit of its first clinical description be¬ 
longs to Powell, who also Initiated a method 
of treatment by warm applications which is 
still in use, and is often efficacious. In the 
following year (2 Dec.) he read 4 Some Cases 
illustrative of the Pathology of the Brain/ 
a description of thirteen cases of interest. In 
the course of the paper he describes several 
diseases which have smce become well known, 
but had then scarcely been noticed—such as 
Inematoma of the dura mater, meningitis fol¬ 
lowing necrosis of the walls of the inner ear, 
and new growth of the pituitary gland. On 
7 May 1818 heread apaper 4 On certain Painful 
Affections of the Alimentary Canal ’ (Med. 
Tram. vi. 106), which describes a variety of 
acute but recurring enteric inflammation 
associated with the formation of flakes of 
false membrane. He also published on ac¬ 
count of a cose of hydrophobia. He gave 
some attention to the study of the history 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and on 
27 Nov. 1817 a letter from him to Dr.'William 
George Maton [q. v.] was read, describing 
the most ancient charter preserved in the 
hospital and its seal. He printed for the 
first time the whole text of this charter 
LArchcBologia, vol, xix.), which is a grant 
from Habere [q. v.] in 1187. Powell lived 
in Bedford Place, London, for some years, 
and, after he retired from practice, in York 
Terrace, Regent's Park, where he died on 


18 Aug. 1834. His portiait hangs in the com¬ 
mittee-room of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

[Munk’B Coll, of Phys. ii, 466; Kirby’s Win¬ 
chester Scholars, p. 273; Poster's Alumm Oxon.; 
Records of Court of Governors of St, Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital; Minute-book of Abernethi an So¬ 
ciety of St. Bartholomew’s, vol. i.MS.; Minute- 
book of Medical Council of St. Bartholomew’s, 
voL i.MS.; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, 
vol. i. No. 1; Works.] N. M. 

POWELL, ROBERT (f. 1C30-1652), 
legal writer, was probably related to the 
Powells of Pengethley, Herefordshire. To 
that family belonged his client in 1638, Sir 
Edward Powell (d. 1663), a master of re¬ 
quests. Powell describes himBelf in 1634 as 
4 of Wells, one of the Society of New Inn,’ 
and as having enjoyed for twenty-five years 
a good practice as a solicitor in Gloucester¬ 
shire (Li/s of Alfred, ded.) As late as 1662he 
was bailiff and deputy-sheriff of the county 
(State Papers, Dom. Jac. I. cliii. 17). He is 
perhaps the Robert Powell of Westminster 
who was licensed to marry Katherine Smith 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 13 Aug. 
1618 (Marriage Licenses, Horl. Soc. xxiii. 24). 

Powell wrote: 1. 4 The Life of Alfred, or 
Alured; the flr3t Instituter of Subordinate 
Government in this Kingdome and Refoun¬ 
der of the University of Oxford, together 
with a Parallel of our Sovereign Lord, King 
Charles, untill this Yeare 1634/ London, 
1634; dedicated to Walter Curie, bishop of 
Winchester. He says 4 1 was first set on to 
this work by reading ’ the ‘Regia Majestas/ 
(1618),by Sm John Skene [q.v.J 2. ‘Depopu¬ 
lation arraigned, convicted, and condemned 
by the Lawes of God and Man,’ London, 
1686; dedicated to Sir John Bonkes [q. v.T, 
attorney-general. At page 1 Powell soys, ‘"I 
have in another treatise handled the great 
offence of forestallers and ingrossersof corn.’ 
Of this treatise nothingisnow known. 3.‘A 
Treatise of the Antiquity, Authority, Uses, 
and Jurisdiction of the Ancient Courts of 
Leet or View of Franck Pledge and of Subor¬ 
dination of Government derived from the 
institution of Moses, and the first Imita¬ 
tion of him in the Island of Great Britoine 
by King Alfred, together with additions 
and alterations of the Modem Lawes and 
Statutes inquirable at those Courts until 
the present Year, 1643/ London, 1642; de¬ 
dicated to the members of the parliament, 
the speaker, and John Selden. The work 
was examined by Sir Edward Coke in 1634 
and was referred by Coke to Thomas Tes- 
dall, esq., of Gray’s Inn, who perused it and 
sanctioned it on 18 July 1636. Its publica¬ 
tion was delayed by the decree of the Star- 
chamber limiting the press. 
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Another Ilobert Powell of Parhhall, 
Shropshire, born in 1599, was son of Thomas 
Powell, and matriculated from Hart Hall, 
Oxford, in October 1616. In 1644 (14 July) 
be came 1 with bis family to Oswestry, to 
raise a regiment of horse ’ in behalf of the 
parliament, and Colonel Mitt on asked for a 
commission for him {Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Pep. p. 366j. On 10 Nov. 1646 parliament 
appointed him high sheriff of Shropshire (ib. 
Ti. 130 j Lords' Journals, rid. 500). 

[Authorities cited; Powell's works; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. xii. 307.] W. A. S. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1672 P-1635 P), 
attorney nnd author, born about 1572, of 
Welsh parents, came of the same family ns 
Sir Edward Pott ell, who, in 1622, succeeded 
Sir Christopher Perkins [q. v.] as master of 
requests; he was probably related to Tbomas 
Powell, a clerk in chancery, to whom Wil¬ 
liam Hay ward’s ‘ Bellum Grammaticale ’ 
was dedicated in 1576, and the second part 
of the ‘Myrrour of Knighthood' in 1582-8. 
He entered Gray 'o Inn on SO Jan. 1692-8, 
being described as ‘ of llisserth, Iladnor- 
sliire,’ but apparently devoted more time to 
versification than to the law. In 1698 he 
published 1 Loue’s Leprosie,' 4to, a poem on 
the death of Achilles through his love for 
Triam’s daughter Polyxena; it is dedicated 
toSirPobert Sidney (afterwards Earl of Lei¬ 
cester) [q. v.] The only copy known is now 
at Britwell. It wa-> reprinted, with an intro¬ 
duction by Dr. E. F. liiinbnult, in vol. vi. of 
the Percy Society’s ‘ Early English Poetry.’ 
This was followed in 1001 by ‘ The Passio¬ 
nate Poet; with a description of the Thracian 
Ismarus,’ 4to, printed by Valentine Simmes. 
There is a unique copy at Britwell (of. 
Betook, Jtestituta, iii. 169-73). Powell’s 
verse is poor, and his meaning is frequently 
obscure. 

l’owell now turned from ‘had serious 
poetry to chaffing prose, still intersperst with 
scraps of bad verse—and divers professional 
handbooks’ (Fubnivall, Introd. to Tom of 
All Trades). The identity of the poet and 
the legal writer, although disputed by Col¬ 
lier, is fairly weP established. Powell’s 
first prose work was ‘ A Welch Bayte to 
spare Prouender, or a looking backe upon the 
Times,’1003, 4to, dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
patron, Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
Southampton [q. y.l Its object seems to be 
to justify Elizabeth’s treatment of papists 
and dissenters; it ironically describes the 
effect produced by the uews of her death 
and the troubles likely to ensue, hut urges 
the advantages of uniting Scots and English 
in one nation. The only known copy is in 


the Iluth Library. James seems to bar a 
been offended by Powell’s tone. The book 
was suppressed, and the printer, Simmes, who 
had also published ‘ The Passionate Poet,’ 
was condemned to pay a fine of 18s. 0 il, 
(Cat. Iluth Libr .; Fubwivaix, Introd. to 
Tom of All Trades ; Aebeb, Transcript , iii. 
349; butef. Betdqes’s Brit. Lib/, ii. 183-90 
for a different interpretation of tlie book), 
In the same year appeared Powell’s ‘ Vertue's 
Duo, or a true Modoll of the Life of . . . 
Katharine Howard, late Countess of Not¬ 
tingham, deceased. By T. P. Gentleman,. 
8vo. It is dedicated to the widower, Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham, and was re¬ 
printed in ‘ A Lamport Garland ’ (Roxburghe 
Club, 1881, ed. Charles Edmonds). In 
1600 Powell contributed verses to Ford’s 
‘ Fame’s Memoriall.’ 

From this time Powell devoted himself to 
writing professional works, and with that 
object began to search the records in the 
chancery, the Tower, and elsewhere. In 1013 
his literary work was interrupted by Ms 
appointment (13 Nov.) as solicitor-general 
in tbe marches of Wales; but on 6 Aug. 
1622 he surrendered this office, and in tbs 
same year he published his ‘ Direction for 
Search of Iiecords remaining in the Chaun- 
carie, Tower, Exchequer,’ &c., 4to, dedicated 
to James I, Prince Charles, Sir Edward 
Powell, and Noy, then reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; it professes to be the result of twenty 
years’ work. In 1628 he petitioned the king 
i'or an order requiring judges and officers of 
courts to supply him with information about 
fees, &c., necessary to complete the work 
which would then he ‘more useful than the 
Conqueror's Domesday,’ The order was 
granted, and tbe result of Powell’s further 
labours was embodied in the ‘ Iiepertorie of 
Iiecords,’ 1631, 4to. 

Meanwhile, he published in 1623 ‘The 
Attourney’s Academy,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Prince Charles and Bacon (reprinted in 1613 
and 1047); and a satirical work entitled 
‘ Wheresoever you see mee. Trust untoyour- 
selfe, or the Mysterie of Lending and Bor¬ 
rowing,’ 4to ; it is _ ironically dedicated to 
‘ the two famous universities, the seminaries 
of so many desperate debtors, Earn Ally, 
and Milford Lane,’ and describes various 
classes of debtors, their cunning practices 
and the like. In 1627appeared ‘The Attor¬ 
ney’s Almanacke,’ 4to. ‘ Tom of All Trades, 
or the Plain Pathway to Preferment,’ 4to 
(1031; 2nd edit. 1635, with the title ‘The 
Art of Thriving, or the Plain Pathway to 
Preferment’) coutainsa description of various 
schools, colleges, &c., the best methods of 
thriving in various professions; it throws 
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valuable light on English education in Shake¬ 
speare's time, and wus reprinted, with an in¬ 
troduction by Dr. Fumivall, for the New 
Skakspere Society in 1876. Powell also left 
in manuscript ‘The Breath of an Unfeed 
Lawyer, or Beggers Round/ which is extant 
in the Cambridge University Library (Cat. 
MSS. in Cambr. TJnii). Libr. i. 218). The 
author probably died about 1635. _ 

He is doubtless to be distinguished from 
a ■ Serjeant Powell ’ mentioned in the state 
papers in 1631. A later Thomas Powell (Jl. 
1676) was author of ‘ The Young Man’s Con¬ 
flict,’ 1676, ‘ Salve for Soul Sores/1676, and 
other works; he probably wrote the commen¬ 
datory verses prefixed to Henry Vaughan's 
1 Olor Iscanus/ 1651. 

[Powell's works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Furni- 
vail'sIutrod. to Tom ot All Trades; Eimbault's 
Introd. to Love's Leprosy; Hunter’s manuscript 
Chorus Yatum; Warton’s English Poetry, ed. 
H.izlitt, iv. 304 n. 3; Bitson’s Bibl. Anglo- 
Pootica; Biydgcs's Kestituta and British Biblio¬ 
grapher ; Collier’s Bibl. Account, ii. 184; Haz- 
litts Handbook and Collections passim; Cal. 
BtataPapers, Dora. Ser. passim; Hist. MSS Comm. 
IstBep.p. G3,2ndRep.p. 80; Nichola'sLit. Anecd. 
j. 478; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. x. 366; notes 
supplied by Miss Bertha Porter.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1766-1842 f), mu¬ 
sician, was horn in London in 1766. Ho 
studied composition and the violoncello, and 
in 1790 was elected a professional member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1811 
he married, and Bettled for a time La Dublin 
as a teacher of music, afterwards migrating to 
Edinburgh,and eventually toLondon(1820), 
where he died between. 1S42 and 1845, 
PoweU was said to he a skilled artist on 
several musical instruments, and possessed 
a bass voice of exceptional compass. Ilis 
compositions are numerous, and include ar¬ 
rangements of popular and classical airs for 
pianoforte, violin, and harp, as well as for 
the violoncello. A long list of his published 
and unpublished works is given in the ‘ Dic¬ 
tionary of Musicians/ 1827. Tko following 
pieces, among others, are in the library of the 
British Museum: 1. ‘Introduction and Fugue 
for the Organ as performed at the Cathedrals 
of Christchurch and St. Patrick at Dublin/ 
1825. 2. 'Three Grand Sonatas for piano¬ 
forte, with obbligato accompaniment for vio¬ 
loncello/ op. 15, about 1825. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1827, ii. 305; Georgian 
Era, iv. 648; Deports of the Royal Soc. of 
Musicians, passim.] L. M. M. 

POWELL, VAVASOR (1617-1670),non¬ 
conformist divine, was born in 1617 at 
Cnwcglas or Knuclas in the parish of 
Heyop, Radnorshire. His father, Richard 


Howell was uu ‘ ale-keeper ’ and 1 badger of oat¬ 
meal his mother was Penelope, daughter of 
1 William Vavasor of Newtown, Montgomery- 
I shire. He is said to have been employed at 
home as stable-boy, and to have served as 
groom to Isaac Thomas, innkeeper and mercer 
at Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. These par¬ 
ticulars may he true, but they are derived 
from his enemies. His education had not 
been neglected, and at the age of seventeen 
I he was sent to Jesus College, Oxford, by 
| his uncle, Erasmus Howell, vicar of Glun, 

I Shropshire. lie took no degree, probably 
1 declining subscription, and, leaving the uni¬ 
versity, he became schoolmaster at Clun. 
Here lie officiated as his uncle’s curate, 
though not ordained; he describes himself 
os ‘ a render of common prayer.’ Alexander 
Griffith [ 9 . v.] tells an improbable story of 
his obtaining the letters of orders of ‘ an old 
decayed minister (his near kinsman)/ and 
substituting Ms own name, for wMck offence 
lie was tried at the RadnorsMre county 
sessions, and ‘ with much ado reprieved from 
the gallows.’ He wore a clerical habit in 
his twentieth year, hut it was as a school¬ 
master that he was at that dale reproved by 
a strict puritan for looking on at Sunday 
sports. The formation of Ms deeper religious 
convictions he assigns to the period 1688-9, 
when he wus influenced by the preaching of 
Walter Cradock [q. v.] and the writings of 
Richard Sibbs ana William Perkins [q. v.] 
From about 1639 he adopted the career or 
an itinerant evangelist; he was possessed of 
independent property either by inheritance 
or marriage. 

In 1640 he was arrested, with a number 
of his hearers, for preaching at a house in 
Breconshire. Afterpassing a night inoustody 
Powell and his friends were examined, and 
dismissed with a warning. He was again 
arrested for field preaching in RadnorsMre, 
and committed to the assizes by Hugh Lloyd, 
the Mgh sheriff, Ms kinsman. On trial he 
was acquitted, and invited to dine with the 
judges, when one of them complimented Mm 
on his grace after meat as ‘ the best he had 
ever heard.’ On the outbreak of the civil 
war he left Wales for London (August 1042). 

For a couple of years he preached in and 
about London, and for two years more at 
Dartford, Kent, where he stayed through a 
visitation of the plague, preaoMng three times 
a week. When parliament had becomemaster 
of Wales by the surrender of Raglan Castle 
in August 1046, Powell was invited to resume 
his evangelistic work in the principality. He 
applied to the Westminster assembly for a 
testimonial. Stephen Marshall [q. v.] ob¬ 
jected that he was not ordained. He was 
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willing to be examined, but scrupled atpresbv- 
terian ordination. On 11 Sept. 1646 heob- 
tained a certificate of character and gifts, 
signed by Charles Herle [q. v.], prolocutor 
of the assembly, and seventeen divines, in- 
cludingMarshall, Joseph Caryl[q.v.],Christo¬ 
pher Love [q. v.], Philip Nye £q. v.], and Peter 
Sterry. His position at this time was that 
of an independent; the difficulty about ordi¬ 
nation was met by considering him as not 
fixed to a particular church, but a mini¬ 
ster at large. "When on a preaching mission 
to the forces acting against Anglesea (still 
held for the crown), he received a bullet- 
wound ; in the midst of the fray he fancied 
himself addressed hy a voice from heaven, ‘ I 
have chosen thee to preach the gospel.’ In 
addition to his itinerant labours, which took 
him into nearly every parish in Wales, he was 
the means of erecting some twenty' gathered 
churches,’ and creating a hand of missionary 
preachers. Hence he got the nickname 1 me¬ 
tropolitan of the itinerants.’ He was him¬ 
self ’pastor’ of the church at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and ordained as such. Par¬ 
liament voted him 100 /. a year, of which he 
received some 60/. a year for about eight 
years; he denies that he derived any other 
income from his Welsh work. He certainly 
refused in 1647 the sinecure rectory of Pen- 
strowed, Montgomeryshire, on the ground of 
his objection to tithe (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1656, p. 140). In 1649 he built him¬ 
self a house at Goitre in the parish of Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire; this estate was probably 
derived from his wife. He had purchased 
church lands, yielding 70/. a year, which at 
the Restoration he lost. 

Towards the end of1649 he visited London, 
to obtain fresh powers for his Welsh mission. 
He preached on 10 Dee. 1649 before the lord 
mayor (Thomas Boot), and on 28 Feb. 1650 
before parliament. Between these dates he 
held a discussion (31 Deo.) with John Good¬ 
win [q. v.j on universal redemption. On 
22 Feb. I 60 O an act was passed appointing a 
commission 'for the betterpiopagation and 
preaching of the gospel in Wales, and redress 
of some grievances.’ Powell was one of 
twenty-five ministers by whose approbation 
and recommendation the commissioners were 
to proceed; the commission was to last for 
three years from 26 March 1660. At the 
bead of the commission and the director of 
its policy was Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) 
|. v.); but no one was more active than 
’owell in the business of displacing clergy 
»r alleged incompetence, and substituting 
ritan preachers, often unordained. Walker, 
o_ analyses the proceedings of the man¬ 
sion at great length (relying, however. 


on Griffith, without noticing Powell’s tracts 
in reply), thinks it proof of the sufficiency of 
the sequestered clergy that they were gra- 
duates. Baxter, who regarded Powell as 1 an 
honest injudicious zealot,’ was yet of opinion 
that the clergy whom he displaced were ‘all 
weak, and had enough for the most part.’ 
Towards the end of 1661 Powell (and Gra- 
dock also) was commanding a troop of horse 
under Harrison in the north fib. 29 Nov, 
1651). On 11 June 1652 Powell issued a 
challenge to discuss with any minister in 
Wales the two points of ordination and sepa¬ 
ration. The challenge was accepted on 
13 June by George Griffith [q. v.l in a Latin 
letter, to which Powell returned (19 June) 
an answer in very halting latinity. The dis¬ 
cussion came off on 28 July. Each published 
his own account of it, and claimed the victory. 
It seems agreed that Powell showed no fami¬ 
liarity with the academic mode of disputation. 

On the expiry of the commission he re¬ 
turned to London, As a republican he 
strenuously opposed the recognition of Crom¬ 
well ns lord protector, and on the very day 
when the lord protector was proclaimed 
(Monday, 19 Dec. 1663), preaching in the 
evening at Blackfriors (ib. xliv. 306), he de¬ 
nounced the proceeding. He was taken 

g L Dec.), with Christopher Feake [q. v.l, 
fore the council of state at Whitehall, 
(where he preached to the people while wait¬ 
ing in the anteroom), and detained in custody 
for some days. Being released (24 Dec.), he 
preached in a similar strain in the afternoon 
of Christmas day at Christ Church, New¬ 
gate, and an order for his arrest was issued 
on 10 Jan. Returning to Wales, he drew 
up (1666) a ‘testimony’ (printedin Thttrioe, 
iv. 380) against the usurpation, which was 
signed hy three hundred persons. For this 
he was apprehended at Abarbeohan, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, and brought before Major-gene¬ 
ral James Berry [q. v.l at Worcester. Berry’s 
letterto Cromwell (21 Nov. 1666; Thijbloe, 
iv. 228) shows that he did not think Powell’s 
‘testimony’ meant more than the relieving 
of his conscience. Powell had preached 
four times at Worcester 1 very honestly and 
soberly,’ had dined with Beixy, and been dis¬ 
missed under promise to appear when sent for. 

The recognition of Cromwell’s new position 
made a division among the Welsh indepen¬ 
dents. Cradock drew up a counter-address, 
which was signed by 768 persons, and pre¬ 
sented to Cromwell. This may account in 
part for Powell’s somewhat sudden transition 
to the baptist section of the independents. 
By 24 Feb. 1664 he was reported os preach¬ 
ing against the baptism of infants, yet in the 
same year he emphasised his differences with 
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tie ‘labaptised people, 1 led in Wales by Jolui 
Jlyles [q. ▼.] On 1 Jan, 1656 Thurloe writes 
ofhimS ( lately rabaptised, and several other 
0 f his party.’ Tbs presumption is that be 
mb baptised by Henry Jessey [q. v.]; be cer¬ 
tainly adopted Jesseys view or baptism, not 
ujjaigitjwitb Myles, a term of communion. 
At baptism he used imposition of bands; be 
practised the ceremony of anointing, for the 
isolation of the sick, Toulmin errs in sup¬ 
posing him to have become a seventh-day 
Ljtist. The change in his views made no 
diminution of his popularity; his open-air 
preachings were largely attended; the alarm 
of the authorities was excited by the con¬ 
currence of persons disaffected to Cromwell's 
government, but the suspicion that Powell 
aimed to be a leader of insurgents was ground¬ 
less. His republicanism was of the theo¬ 
cratic type, and in this sense he was a fifth- 
monarchy man; hut he took no part in the 
struggles of practical politics. 

Wood reports that m 1067 Powell was at 
Oiford, preaching on Wednesday 16 July, 
in All Saints’ Olmrch, and denouncing Henry 
Hickman [q. v.l for admitting that the church 
ofEomemightbe a true church. This agrees 
with his biographer's remark that he reckoned 
popery the ‘common public enany of man- 
kind;' but it hardly consists with Wood's 
statement, on the authority of 11. LI. (i.e. 
Martin Lluelyn [q. v.]), that Powell ‘ was 
wont to say that there were hut two sorts of 
people that had religion, viz. the gathered 
churches and the Rom. catholicke.’ 

Powell is Baid to have been the first non¬ 
conformist who got into trouble at the Re- 
etoration. There was nothing against Mm 
but his peaching j and hie preaching, in 
addition to its irregularity, gave offense by 
its theocratic tone, which was interpreted as 
tending to sedition. Ae early as 28 April 
I860 ha was arrested at Goitre by a company 
of soldiers. It is said that he was warned 
of hie arrest by a dream, and refused to take 
measures for Ids escape. He was taken to 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and thence to 
Shrewsbury; after nine weeks'imprisonment 
he was liberated by an order of the king in 
council. Twenty-four days later he was 
again arrested on the warrant of Sir Matthew 
Price, high sheriff of Montgomeryshire, for 
refusing to abstain from preaching, "When 
brought up at the assizes he objeoted to tbe 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, on the 
ground that these oaths were meant for 
papists. Hence he was sent back to prison, 
and shortly afterwards summoned before tbe 
privyoouncil. He waa not actually brought 
before the counoil, but committed to tbe 
Fleet, where he lay for nearly two yearB in 


rigid confinement, under offensive conditions 
which impaired his health. On 30 Sept. 1602 
I hewasreinoved,withColonelNatbamelRich, 
to Sonthsea Castle, near Portsmouth. Here 
he was confined for fit e years. After the fall 
of Clarendon (SO Aug, 1667) he sued for a 
writ of habeas corpus, andobtained his release 
by an order in council (November 1367), 
Nine months later he startedfrom Bristol on 
a preaching tour in Wales, and was arrested 
at Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, and con¬ 
veyed to Cardiff. On 17 Oct. 1608 he was 
examined at Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, on 
a charge of irregular preaching, and com¬ 
mitted (SO Oct,) to prison. He refused to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and objected also to the ceremony of swear¬ 
ing on the Bible. Undei a writ of habeas 
corpus he was sent to London on 16 Oct., 
and appeared at the common pleae on 22- 
28 Oot. Though the legality of the pro¬ 
ceedings against him was not sustained, he 
was committed to ‘ Karoone House, then 
the Fleet prison, Lambeth,’ where hB ended 
his days. His confinement does sot seem to 
have been strict; he was allowed to preach 
in the prison, 'many being admitted to heaT 
him,’ and he appears to We been let out 
occasionally on parole. He died on 27 Oct. 
1070, and he was buried in BunhiU Fields, 
where a monument (not now extant) was 
erected to his memory, hearing an epitaph 
written by Edward Bagshaw the younger 
[q. v.] His constitution was strong, 1 a boay 
of steel,’ according to his biographer. No 
ortrait of Mm is known; an ‘elogy’ by 
. M, (John Myles?) speaks of his ‘ stature 
mean,’ and says he 1 died childless.’ He was 
twice married, His first wife was the widow 
of Paul Quarrel of Presteign, Radnorshire. 
According to Griffith, she had been a ‘walk- 
ing pedlar’ of ‘hot-waters.’ His second wife, 
Katherine (baptised 20 Oot, 1638), youngest 
cMld of Colonel Gilbert Gerard of Urewood, 
Cheshire, governor of Chester Castle; she 
survived Mm, and married John Evans, by 
whom she became the mother of John Evans, 
B.D. [q.v.]: she was living in 1705. Thomas 
Hardcastle [q. v.] married her sister Anne. 

Though not a man of learning, Powell, 
according to his biographer, was 1 well read 
in history and geography, a good natural pM- 
loBopher, and skilled in physic.’ Some of 
these acquirements belong to tbe last ten 
years of Ms life, when hB ‘turned his prison 
mto on academy.’ He wrote little, but Ms 
style is forcible and earnest, and very tem¬ 
perate in manner. His forte was preaching, 

‘ X would not,’ he says, ‘ neglect, for the print¬ 
ing of a thousand books, the preaching of 
one sermon.' His services were sometimes 
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rolonged to seven hours’ length. He pro- 

ably did not sanction conjoint singing, but 
is said to have been 4 excellent at extempore 
hymns.’ Noted lor the fearlessness of his 
reproofs, his habitual tone was tender rather 
than denunciatory, and his sermons were 
filled with vivid illustration drawn from 
familiar life. He was deficient in power of 
organisation, and (though himself a frequent 
visitor from house to house) he relied too 
much on preaching as a means of evangelisa¬ 
tion; but there can be no doubt that the effect 
of his work was in the direction of moral 
improvement and practical religion. His 
use of travelling preachers anticipated and 
probably suggested George Fox’s employment 
of the satno agency. He was a. generous 
entertainer, especially of the poor, keeping 
open house for his friends, and telling them 
he had 4 room for twelve in his heds, a hun¬ 
dred in his bams, and a thousand in his 
heart.’ A fifth of his income he devoted to 
charity. His seal bore a skeleton, seated on 
the tree of life, holding in the right hand a 
dart, in the left an hour-glass. 

He published: 1. 4 The Scripture’s Concord; 
or a Catechisme,’ &c., 1610, 8vo; 6th edit., 
1653, 8vo; 1673, 8vo (this was translated 
into Welsh, with title 4 Cordiad yr Isgrytli- 
yron,’ 1G47,8vo). 2. ‘ God tho Father Glori¬ 
fied,’ &c., 1649, 4to; 2nd edit., 1650, 8vo. 
3. 1 Truth’s Conflict with Error,’ &c., 1060, 
4to (contains tho disputation with Goodwin, 
from theshorthandot John Weeks). 4. ‘Christ 
and Moses Excellency,’ &c., 1650, 8vo (the 
second half ia a concordance of Scripture 
promises). 6. 4 Three Hynrnes,’ &c., 1650, 
8vo (one by Powell). 6. 4 Christ Exalted,’ 
fitc., 1661,8vo. 7. 4 Saving Faith ... Three 
Dialogues,’ &c., 1651, 8vo (in Welsh, same 
year, with title 4 Canwyll Crist’). 8. 4 The 
Challenge of an Itinerant Preacher,' &o,, 
1652, 4to. 9. ‘A Narrative of a Disputa¬ 
tion between Dr. Griffith and . . . Powell,’ 
&c., 1663,4to. 10. 4 Spiritual. Experiences,’ 
&c .; 2nd edition, 1653, 12mo. II. 4 Hymn 
sung in Christ Church, London,’ &c., 1654, 
4to. 12. 4 A Word for God,’ &c., 1655, 8vo 
(in Welsh, same year, with title 4 Gair tros 
Dduw ’). 13. 4 A Small Curb to the Bishops' 
Career; or Imposed Liturgies Tried,’ &c., 

1660, 4to. 14. 4 Oommon-Prayer-Book no 
Divine Service,’ &c., 16C0, 4to; enlarged, 

1661, 4to. 16. 4 nsj ISIS, or the Bird in 
the Cage, Chirping,’ &c., 1661, 8vo; 1602, 
Svo. 16. 4 The Sufferer’s Catechisme 1 (Wood). 
17. 4 Brief Narrative concerning the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Commissioners in Wales,’ fisc. 
(Woon), 18. 4 Sinful and Sinless Swearing’ 
(Wood). Posthumous were: 19. 4 An Ac¬ 
count of . . . Conversion and Ministry,’ &c., 
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1671, Svo (with appended hymns and other 
pieces). 20. 4 A New . . . Concordance of 
the Bible,’ &c., 1671, Svo; 1673,8vo (finished 
by N, P. and J. E. [James Fitten ?], See., com¬ 
mended to tho reader by Bagshaw and Haid- 
castle, and in the second edition by Joha 
Owen, D.D. (1616-1683) [q. v.]) 21. <a 
D escription of the Threefold State . ., 
Nature, Grace, and Glory,’ ficc., 1073, 8vo. 
22. 4 The Golden Sayings,’ file., 1675? hioad- 
sheefc, edited by J, Conniers. 23. ‘Divine 
Love,’ fi:c., 1682 (Rees). 4 The Young Man's 
Conflict with the Devil,’ 8vo, attributed to 
Powell by Wood, is more likely by Thomas 
Towell {ft. 1675) [see under Powell, Tho¬ 
mas, 1572 P-1685 ?]. 

Specimens of his extempore hymns are 
given in the 4 Strena ’ and elsewhere; some 
have been translated into Welsh by D. Ri¬ 
chards ; although they are rhapsodical and 
wont finish, they have an interesting bearing 
on tho development of modern hymnody. 
The editions of the Welsh New Testament 
and Welsh Bible, 1654, 8vo, were brought 
out by Powell and Cradock. 

[The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasor Powell, 
1671, is attributed by Richard Baxter to Edwwd 
Bagshaw the younger. Wood questions this on 
no good ground; it includes Powell’s autobio¬ 
graphical account, and has been reprinted by the 
Religious Tract Society, and in Howell’s Hist, 
of the Old Baptibt Church at Olchon, 1887. A. 
Griffith’s three pamphlets—Mercurius Cambro- 
■Britunnicus, 1652, Strena Vavasoriensis. , .A 
Hue and Cry aftor Mr. Vavasor Powoll, 1651, 
and A True and Perfect Relation, 1654—are 
criticised in VavaBoris Examen et Purgamen, 
1654, by Edward Allen, John Griffith (1622?- 
1700) [q.v.], James Quarrell, and Charles Llojd. 
A Winding-Sheet for Mr. Baxter’s Dead, 1685, 
contains an able estimate of Powell’s character; 
Cal. of State Papers (Dom.), 16G0, pp. 123 seq.; 
Wood's A then® Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 011 seq.; Re¬ 
liquiae Baxterian®, 1606, iii. 72; Walker’s Suffer¬ 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, i, 147 seq.; Calamy’s 
Church and Dissenters compared as to Persecu¬ 
tion, 1719, pp. 46 seq.; Crosby’s Hist, of the 
Baptists, 1738,1,217 seq.,873seq.; TliurlooState 
Papers (Birch), 1742 ii. 93,116 seq.; iii. 252; iv, 
228,378, 880 ; Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, 
ii. 507 seq.; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
1803, iii. 517; Richard’s Welsh Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, 1820, pp. 141 seq. (an excellent ac¬ 
count) ; Neal’s Hist, of Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, 
iv. 108 seq., 411 seq., v. 128 soq.; Life, by T, 
Jackson, 1887; Records of Broadmead, Bristol 
(Hanserd Kuollys Soe.), 1847, pp. 108 seq., 115 
seq., 516; Ormerod’s Cheshire (Helsby), 1882, ii. 
182; Rees’s HiBt. Prot. Nonconf. in Wales, 1883, 
pp, 85seq., 07 seq,, 146 seq., 611 seq.; Jeremy’s 
Presbyt. Fund, 1886, p. 110; Palmer’s Nonconf. 
of Wrexham (1889), pp. 28,55; R. H. Williams's 
Montgomeryshire Worthies, 1894.] A. G. 
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POWELL, WILLIAM (1785-1769), 
actor, was Lorn in 1735 in Hereford, and 
educated at tlie grammar school of that city 
and at Christ's Hospital, London, Sir Ro- 
tert Ladbrooke, a distiller, then presidont 
of the latter institution, took him as appren¬ 
tice into his counting-house, and formed, 
saT c, Walpole, so high an estimate of his 
abilities as to have contemplated making 
him a partner, Ladbrooke strove vainly, 
however, to keep the youth from amateur 
theatricals, going so far even as 10 suppress one 
spouting club in Doctors’ Commons of which 
Powell had become a member. Once out of 
his indentures, Powell married, in 1759, a 
Miss Branston. For a while longer he re¬ 
mained in Ladbrooke's office, Charles Hol¬ 
land (1733-1769) [q. v.], however, introduced 
him to Garrick, who, wearying of the re buffs he 
had sustained and anxious for foreign travel, 
sought an aetOT able to fill his place during 
his absence. An absurd rumour waB current 
at the time that he was Garrick’s son. 
Having been carefully coached by Garrick, 
Powell made his first appearance on any stage 
at Drury Lane on 8 Oct. 1768 as Philaster 
in an alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play executed by Column. Great interest 
was inspired by what was indeed an auda¬ 
cious dfehut. Powell had, however, ingra¬ 
tiated himself with Lacv and Column, who 
were left in command. The latter carefully- 
superintended his rehearsals, while Garrick 
hem abroad sent him letters overflowing 
with sensible and practical advice. The ex¬ 
periment proved a brilliant success. The 
audience, in spite of the cynical depreciation 
of the actor by Foote, received Powell with 
raptures, standing up to shout at him. So 
remarkable a triumph bred much annoyance 
and jealousy, and foT a while embroiled 
Powell with his Mend Holland. Hopkins 
the prompter says in his diary ‘a greater 
reception was never shown to anybody. 1 
Powell’s salary, arranged by Garrick for 31. 
a week, was at once raised to 81., and after a 
time to 12/. Full of hope and energy) Powell 
shrank from no efforts, and played during 
his first season Jaffier, Posthumus, Lusig- 
nan, the king in the ‘ Second Part of King 
Henry IV; 1 Oastalio in the ‘ Orphan,’ Lord 
Tovmly, Alexander the Great, Publius Ho- 
ratius in the ‘ Roman Father,’ Othello, 
Eton in the ‘ Orphan of China,' Sir Charles 
Raymond in the ‘Foundling,’Dumont, Shore 
in‘Jane Shore,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Oroonoko, Henry VI 
in ‘Richard III,’ and Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ 
He was not, of course, equally successful in 
all these characters. In some he Tanled, and 
in others he whined. In Leonatus, says Hop¬ 


kins, he stamped with his feet until he ap¬ 
peared like a madm&u; in Alexander he was 
‘ very wild and took his voice too liigh; ’ in 
Leon he was ‘ queer enough; ’ and in Lu- 
signan he ‘ spoke much too low, and cried too 
much.’ On the whole, Hopkins approved 
of him. Hopkins chronicles that Powell 
was warmly applauded, and states that the 
king sent Lord Huntington to thank him for 
the entertainment he supplied. Best proof 
of all, the receipts were up to the best Gar¬ 
rick days, In the season of 1761-5 Powell 
was seen as Lothario in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ 
Orestes, King Lear, Herod in ‘ Mariamne,’ 
and Leontes; and played on 24 Jan. 1765 the 
first of his few original parts as Lord Frank- 
land in the ‘Platonic Wife’ of Mrs. Griffiths 
The extent and duration of his popularity 
ended by making Garrick uneasy and jealous. 

Garrick accordingly reappeared in the 
season of 1766-6, and took from Powell a few 
characters, such as Lusignan, Lothario, and 
Leon. Powell added to las repertory Moneaes 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Alcanor in ‘Mahomet,’ King 
John, and Antony in ‘ All for Love; ’ played 
either Agamemnon or Achilles in ‘Heroic 
Love,’ and was on 20 Feb. 1766 the original 
Lovewell in the * Clandestine Marriage.’ 
The following season, his last at Drury Lane, 
saw Powell as Phocyas in the ‘ Siege of Da¬ 
mascus,’Jasonin ‘ M edea,’ an d som e character, 
probably Don Pedro, in the ‘False Friend.’ 
Powell played also three original parts: King 
EdwaraimDr. FranMin’s ‘ Earl of Warwick,’ 
IS Dec. 1766; Lord Falhridge in Oolman’s 
‘English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767; and 
./Eneas in Reed's ‘ Dido.' In 1767 Powell 
joined Harris, Rutherford, and Colman in 
urchasing Rich’s patents for Covent Gar- 
en. Powell was at this time bound for three 
years to Drury Lane under a penalty of 
1 ,000/,, which, as his share of the purchase- 
money was 16,OOOZ., he could afford to pay. 
The price of his share was, however, bor¬ 
rowed from friends. On the opening night 
he spoke, 14 Sept. 1767, a rhymed pro¬ 
logue by Whitehead, and on the 16th played 
Jamer. His new characters wore Chorus in 
‘ King Henry V,’ Romeo, Sir William Dou¬ 
glas m the ‘ English Merchant,’ Hastings, 
Seiolto, George Barnwell, Oaklv, Bajazet, 
Horatius in the ‘ Roman Father/Don Felix 
in the ‘Wonder,’ Macbeth, and Hamlet; 
and he was on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Houeywood in the ‘ Good-natured Man.’ 
Powell lived at this time in a house adjoin¬ 
ing the theatre, and provided with a direct 
access. In the fierce quarrel which broke 
out during the season among the managers, 
leading to legal proceedings and a fierce 
polemic, Powell sided with George Colman 
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the elder [q.v.], whom, he had heen the mean? 
of bringing into the association, against Harris 
and Rutherford. Inhis last season he played 
Ford in the 1 Merry Wives of Windsor,’ .11- 
win in the ‘ Countess of SalisburyYoung 
Bevil in ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ and was, 3 Deo. 
17LS8, th<= original Cyrus in Hoole’s ‘ Cyrus, 1 
and, 18 .Tan. 1769, the original Courteney in 
Mr=. Lennox’s‘ Sister/ On the closing night 
of the seison, 26 May 1769, he played Cyrus, 
being his last appearance in London. 

At an early date Powell had become an un¬ 
exampled favourite in Bristol, where, at the 
Jacobs Well Theatre, on 13 Aug. 1761, ho 
took his first benefit as Lear. On the erec¬ 
tion of the King Street Theatre, the founda¬ 
tion-stone of which was laid on 30 Not. 1764, 
Powell became associated with two local 
men named Arthur and Clarke. The lease 
of the house was for seven years. On 30 May 
1766 it opened with the ‘Conscious Lovers,’ 
civen gratis, with Powell as Young Bevil. 
The license not having heen yet obtained, the 
entertainment was announced as a concert; 
and thepiece named and the ‘Citizen,’ in which 
James William Dodd [q. v.] took part, were 

f iven without charge. A prologue, written 
y Garrick, was spoken by Powell. On 31 May 
1769 Powell made, in this edifice, as Jaffier, 
his last appearance on the stage. The fol¬ 
lowing day he caught cold, playing cricket. 
His illness became severe, and King Street, 
in which, near the theatre, he lived, was 
barred by chains against carriages, by order 
of the magistrates. On Friday, at the request 
of his family and physician, the performances 
were suspended to avoid disturbing him, and 
on Monday, 3 July, at seven in the morning, 
he died. ‘ Richard III’ was given that even¬ 
ing, andHolland,then manager,had to apolo¬ 
gise for the inability of the actors to pi ay their 
parts. The audience voluntarily dispensed 
with the closing farce. Powell was buried 
on the following Thursday in the cathedral 
church, Colman, Holland, and Clarke, with 
all the performers of the theatre, attending 
the funeral, which was conducted by the dean. 
An anthem was sungbythe choir. On 14 July 
the ‘RomanFather 'was performed in Bristol 
for the benefit of Powell’s family, most of the 
audience appearing in black. An address by 
Colman was spoken by Holland, who did not 
long survive. A monument in the north aisle 
of thecathedral, erected by his widow, has an 
epitaph, also by Colman. Powell’s wife made 
a dfihut as Ophelia in Bristol in July 1766, 
but did not reach London. She married, in 
September 1771, John Abraham Fisher [a. v.] 
Miss E. Powell appeared in Ireland, where 
she married H. P. Warren, an actor, and died 
as Mrs. Hartindale in King Street, Covent 


Garden, in 1821. Another daughter nia.il-1 
Mr. White, clerk of the House of Common: 
and left daughters who were sharehold in’ 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Powell was a worthy man, an entertaining 
companion, and an actor of high mark. ][". 
was above middle height, and, though round- 
shouldered, well proportioned, anil with an 
expressive countenance. His voice, which h» 
abused, was musical rather than powerful. 
It has been said of him that he hurst upon 
the stage with every perfection but experience. 
Hie acting, as luxuriant as a wilderness, had 
a thousand beauties and a thousand faults 
In impassioned scenes tears came faster than 
words, choking frequently liis utterance. 

A portrait of Powell, by Mortimer, as King 
John to the Hubert of Bensley and the ‘ Mes¬ 
senger’ of Smith, is in the Mathews collec¬ 
tion in the Garrick Club, in which is a second 
portrait by an unknown artist. There is an 
engraved portrait of him as Cyrus, and Smith 
mentions ( Catalogue JRaisonnS) other por¬ 
traits by both Lawrenson and Pyle. 

[Lives of Powell are given in the Georgian Bra, 
Rose's Biogr. Diet., and in most dramatic com¬ 
pilations, while references to him are abundant 
in the biographies of actors of the lost century. 
See more particularly Genest’s Account of the 
English Stage; Manager's Notebook; Jenkins’s 
Memoirs of the Bristol Stngo; Davies’s Life of 
Garrick and Dramatic Miscellanies; Gilliland's 
Dramatic Synopsis andDramatic Mirror ; Garrick 
Correspondence; Murphy's Life of Garrick; Ber¬ 
nard’s Retrospections; Reed's Notitia Dramatica 
(MS.); Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee ;Doaden's 
Life of Mrs. Jordan; O’Kooffo’s Memoirs; Doran’s 
Annals of tho Stage, ed. Lowe; Victor's History 
of the Theatres; Clark Russell's Representative 
Actors; Thespian Dictionary.] J. K. 

POWELL, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
(1717-1776), divine, was bom at Colchester 
on 27 Sept. 1717, being the elder son of the 
Rev. Francis Powell, who married Susan, 
daughter of Samuel Reynolds (d. 1694), 
M.P. for Colchester, and widow of George 
Jolland. Her eldest brother manned Frances, 
daughter of Charles Pelham of Brookleshy, 
Lincolnshire, of the family of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and on the death, in 1760, of 
their son, Charles Reynolds of Peldon Hall, 
Essex, that estate, with other property in 
Little Bentley and Wix, in the same county, 
came to Powell (Mobant, Essex, i. 419,447, 
408). He was educated at Colchester gram¬ 
mar school, under the Rev. Palmer Smvthies, 
and admitted pensioner at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, on 4 July 1734. In No¬ 
vember 1736 he was elected a foundation 
scholar, and he held exhibitions from his 
college in November 1786, 1736, aud 1738. 
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His decrees •were B.A. 1738-9, M.A. 1742, 
B D. 1749, and D.D. 1757; and on 25 March 
1740 he was admitted as fellow of St. John’s. 

In 1741 Powell became private tutor to 
Charles Townshend (second son of Viscount 
Townshend), afterwards chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. At the end of that year he was 
ordained deacon and priest, and was presented 
on 13 Jan. 1741-2 by Lord Townshend to the 
rectory of Oollrirk in Norfolk In 1742 he re¬ 
turned to college life, and, after reading lec¬ 
tures for two years as assistant tutor, was 
promoted in 1744 to he principal tutor, and 
acted in1745 as senior taxor of the university, 
While he was at Cambridge his chief friends 
were Balguy and Hurd. Mason, who was then 
on undergraduate at St. John’s, refers in a 
contemporary poem to ‘ gentle Powell’s placid 
mien.’ On 3 Nov. 1760 he became a senior 
fellow of his college, and in 1761, when he had 
inherited the property of his cousin, he quitted 
Cambridge and took a house in London; but 
he did not resign his fellowship until 1763. 

■While at Cambridge Powell twice pro¬ 
voked a serious controversy. There was printed 
in 1757, and reprinted in 1768, 1759, and 
1772, a sermon, entitled 1 A Defence of the 
Subscriptions required in the Church of Eng¬ 
land,’ which he had preached before the 
university on Commencement Sunday. He 
contended that the articles were general and 
indeterminate, and ' left room for improve¬ 
ments in theology.’ These views were much 
criticised by partisans on both sides, Powell’s 
chief avowed opponent being Archdeacon 
Blackburae, who published severe ‘ Hemorks ’ 
upon the sermon in 1768 (cf. Meadley, Life 
of Mrs. Jebb, p. 69). 

Powell’s second controversy was of a per¬ 
sonal character. The Jmcasian professorship 
was vacant in 1760, and among the candi¬ 
dates were Edward Waring of Magdalene 
College and William Ludlom of St. John’s 
College. As some evidence of his qualifi¬ 
cations for the post, Waring distributed a 
portion of his ‘ Miscellanea Analytics,’ and 
to serve the interests of Ludlam, a member 
of his own body, Powell attacked it in ‘ Ob¬ 
servations on the First Chapter of a Book 
called “ Miscellanea Analytics ” ’ (anon.), 
1760. To a reply by Waring, Powell retorted 
in an anonymous ' Defence of the Observa¬ 
tions,’which Waring answered in a ‘Letter.’ 

On 26 Jan. 1766 Powell was unani¬ 
mously elected master of his old foundation 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
spent the rest of his days ‘ in great splendour 
and magnificence.’ There were numerous 
competitors for the post, but he was hacked 
by the influence of the Duke of Newcastle 
(Gbat, Works, ed. Gosse, iii. 190). Hurd con¬ 


gratulated him on owing the election to his 
own merit (Kilvert, Life of Hurd, p. 93). 
Powell had been admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 16 March in the previous 
year. In the following November he suc¬ 
ceeded to the vice-chancellorship of the 
university, and in December 1766 he was 
appointed by the crown to the archdeaconry 
of Colchester. In 1768 he claimed the col¬ 
lege rectory of Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight, worth 6001. per annum, which was in 
the option of the master, and resigned the 
benefice of Oollrirk. The fellows disliked 
this act, hut their indignation was somewhat 
mitigated by Powell’s gift of 6007. to the so¬ 
ciety, when it was intended to rebuild the 
first court and to lay out the gardens under 
the care of ‘Capability’ Brown. Through the 
watchfulness with which he guarded the 
corporate revenues and the Strictness of his 
discipline the college secured the leading 
position in the university. In its first year he 
established college examinations, drawing up 
the papers himself (cLWordswobth, Sclola 
Academics, pp. 364-6), and attendingthe exa¬ 
minations in person. But be opposed with 
vigour the proposition of Dr. Jebb that annual 
examinations of the whole university for all 
students in general subjects should he esta¬ 
blished. An anonymous pamphlet, 1 An Ob¬ 
servation on the Design of establishing 
Annual Examinations at Cambridge,’ 1774, 
is ascribed to him, and it provoked from Mrs. 
Jebb ‘A Letter to the Author.’ He helped 
several undergraduates with the means of 
completing their course, and, at his own ex¬ 
pense, he bestowed prizes; hut he did not 
allow any student, whatever his year might 
he, to pass without examination in one of the 
gospels or the Acts of the Apostles. He him¬ 
self attended chapel without a break through 
the whole year, at six o'clock in the morning. 
His manners, however, were ‘rigid and un¬ 
bending.’ 

About 1770 Powell had a stroke of apo¬ 
plexy, and he died in his chair, from a fit of 
the palsy, on 19 Jan. 1776. He was buried 
in the college chapel on 26 Jan., the anniver¬ 
sary of his election as master, and oyer his 
vault was placed a flat blue stone, with an 
epitaph by Balguy. He was unmarried, and 
left his property to his niece, Miss Jolland, 
who lived with him. For his sister, Susanna 
Powell, with whom he could not agree, an 
annuity of 1607. was provided. She became 
matron of the Chelsea Hospital, and died at 
Colchester in August 1796. He bequeathed 
1,0007. to Dr. Balguy, and the same sum for 
equal division between six fellows and four 
members of his college. His hooks were left 
to four of the fellows. 
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Beside the ■works mentioned above, Powell 
wrote: 1. ‘The Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on Experimental Philosophy’ (anon.), 174IS 
and 1758. 2. ‘Discourses on Various Sub¬ 
jects,’1776; edited by Dr.Balguy, who sup¬ 
plied an outline of his life. They wore 
reprinted, with the discourses of the Rev. 
James Fawcett, B.D., by T. S. Hughes in 
1S33, and an interesting account of Powell’s 
career was prefixed. The discourses were 
said by BishopWatson to have been ‘written 
with great acuteness and knowledge.’ Two 
letters by Powell are in Nichols's ‘ IHus(ra¬ 
tions of Literature,' iii. 512-15, one in Ni¬ 
chols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,'’iii.232 (cf. Nnw- 
coiin. Memoir of Godfrey Goodman, App. L.) 

[Gent. Mag. 1775 p. 47. 1785 pt. i. pp. 290, 
339; Baker’s St. John’s Coll. (ed. Mayor), i. 
305, 307 , 323, 329-30, ii. 1012-78; Halkettnnd 
Lairg's Pseud. Lit. iii. 1767, 1778; Life by 
Balguy, 17SG; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 344, iii. 610, 
613, 693; Carthtw’s Launditeh Hundred, iii. 
74; Blackburne’s Works, v. 612-31 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anced.i. 566-84, ii. 293, iii. 231-2,iv. 306, 
viii. 604, ix. 487; Wordsworth’s Social Life at 
Universities, pp. 335-43; Wordsworth's Scliolse 
Academic*, pp. 362-4.] W. P. C. 

POWER, HENRY, M.D. (1028-1668), 
physician and naturalist, bom in 1628, was 
matriculated at Cambridge, as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College, 16 Dec. 1641, and graduated 
B.A. in 1044. He became a regular corre¬ 
spondent of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) 
[q. v.jon scientific subjects, and writing to 
him lrom Halifax, 13 Jane 1646, he says: 
‘ My yeers in the University are ehott up to 
a midle bachelaur-shippe, which height of a 
graduate I am sure ought to speake him 
indefective in any part of philosophy ’ (Sloane 
MS. 3418, f. 94). He graduated M.A. in 
1648, and M.D. in 1655. It appears that he 
practised his profession at Halifax for some 
time, but he eventually removed to New 
Hall, near EUnnd. Power was elected and 
admitted a fellow of tko Royal Society 
1 July 1668, he and Sir Justinian Isham 
being the first elected members of that 
body (Thomson, Hist, of the Moyal Soo. 
append, iv. p. xxiii). He died at New Hall on 
2S Dee. 1668, and lies buried in the church 
of All Saints, Wakefield, where there is a 
brass plate to his memory, with a Latin in¬ 
scription, on the floor in the middle chancel 
(Sisson, Church of Wakefield, p. 41). 

His only published work is: ‘Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy, in three Books: contain¬ 
ing New Experiments, Microsopieal, Mer¬ 
curial, Magnetical. With some Deductions, 
and Probable Hypotheses, raised from them, 
in Avouchment and Illustration of the now 
famous Atomical Hypothesis,’ London, 1664, 


ito (actually published in 1003). The pre¬ 
face is dated ‘ from New Hall, near Ilalfi. 
fax, 1 Aug. 1661.’ A copy, with the author's 
manuscript corrections and additions, is ; n 
the British Museum (Sloane MS. 1318). 

He left the following works in manu¬ 
script : ‘ Experiments recommended to him 
by the Royal Society,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 
10; ‘A Course of Chymistry,’ Sloane Hs' 
490, art. 2; ‘ Chymia Practica, 1669,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 17; ‘ Copies of 
Letters to and from him mostly on Chemi¬ 
cal Subjects, and some Anatomical Observa¬ 
tions,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 2; ‘ A Physico- 
anatomical History,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art, 
12; Memorandum Books, 7 vols., Sloane Mss! 
1351, 1353 - 8 ; ‘ Epitome, seu chronica" 
rerum ab orbe condito gestarum,’ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 1; ‘ Experiments and subtel- 
ties,’ Sloane MS. 1334, p. 8; ‘ Analogia inter 
alphabetum Hebraicum et Musicnm,’ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 5; ‘The Motion of the Earth 
discovered by Spotta of the Sun,’ Sloane 
MS. 4022, art. 3; ‘ Experimenta Mercurialia,’ 
Sloane MSS. 1838 art. 3, and 1380 art. 20; 
‘Essay on the World’s Duration,’ Sloane 
MS. 2279, art. 3; ‘ Experiments with the 
Air-pump,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 11; ‘Mi- 
croscopical Observations, 1661,’ Sloane M8S. 
1380 art. 15, and 4022 art. 11; ‘ Magnetical 
Philosophy, 1059,’ Sloane MSS. 1380, ait. 
18 ; ‘ Physico - mechanical Experiments,’ 
Sloane MS. 1880, art. 19; ‘Hydragyral Ex¬ 
periments, 1663,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art. 21; 
‘Subterraneous Experiments, or Observa¬ 
tions made in Coal Mines, October 1662,' 
Sloane MS. 243, art. 56; ‘ Theatrum botani- 
oum,’ Sloane MS. 1343, art. 4; ‘Poem in 
commendation of the Microscope,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 16; ‘ Some Objections 
agaipst Astrology,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 6. 

[Addit. MS. 6878, f. 83 ; Ayscough’s Cat. of 
MSS. pp. 676, 763, 854, 670, 678, 723, 824; 
Boyle's Works, 1744, v. 343; Gent’s Hist, of 
Rippon (Journey, pp. 18, 14); Sir T. Browne’s 
Works (Wilkin), iv. 525; Halliwell’s Scientific 
Letters, p. 91; Lupton's Wakefield Worthies, 
pp. 149, 150; Wright's Antiquities of Halifax, 
p. 171.] T. C. 

POWER, JOSEPH (1708-1868), libra¬ 
rian of the university of Cambridge, son of 
a medical practitioner at Market Basworth, 
Leicestershire, was born in 1798. He was 
admitted pensioner at Clare College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 21 March 1817. Ha graduated 
B.A. in 1821, when he was tenth wrangler, 
and _M.A. in 1824. Ho was elected fellow 
of his college in 1823 (19 Deo.), and served 
the office of dean; but, as there was no 
vacancy in the tuition, he removed in 1829 
to Trinity nail, where he became fellow on 
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21 Feb., one of the two tutors, and lecturer. 
In the same year he was proctor. In 1841 
ht. returned to his former college, and was 
re-elected fellow on 2 Jan. In 1845 he was 
a candidate for the office of librarian of the 
university, vacant by the resignation of the 
ihv. J. Lodge. His opponent was the Rev. 
T. ,T. Smith, M.A., fellow of Gonville and 
(.'lius College, an extremely hard-working 
and industrious person. Power, on the 
other hand, though able, was known to he 
lbnd of literary ease. It was remarked, there¬ 
fore, that the senate had to choose between 
work without Power, and Power without 
work. Power heat his opponent by 812 votes 
to 240. He resigned the office on 18 Feb. 
1&U4. In 1856 he was presented by Clare 
College to the vicarage of Litlington, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, which he held till 1866, when 
the same patrons presented him to the rectory 
,f Birdbrook, Essex. He died there oh 
7 June 1868. 

Power kept up his study of mathematics, 
and continued to write upon them till late 
in life. He was also an accurate scholar, 
and a thorough master of both the theory 
ind the practice of music. His geniality, 
love of hospitality, and wide interests made 
him a universal favourite. 

Ha contributed the following papers to 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society: ‘Ageneral Demonstration 
offthe Principle of virtual Velocities,’ 1827; 

‘ A Theory of Residuo-capillary Attraction,' 
1834; ‘Inquiry into the Causes which led 
to the fatal Accident on the Brighton Rail¬ 
way, 2 Oct. 1841/1841; ‘ On the Truth of a 
certain Hydrodynamical Theorem/ 1842; 
4 On the Theory of Reciprocal Action between 
the Solar Rays and the different Media by 
which they are reflected, refracted, and ab¬ 
sorbed/ 1864. To these may be added 1 In¬ 
quiry into the Cause of Endosmose and 
Exosmose/ British Association Report, 1833. 

[Cambridge Graduati and Calendar; Royal 
80 c. Cat. of Scientific Papers; private informa¬ 
tion.! J. "W. C-x. 

POWER, LIONEL (J. 1450 P), com¬ 
poser and writer on musical theory, is men¬ 
tioned among fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
tury composers by John Hothby_ [q. v.], in 
Ms ‘Dialogus in Arte Musica/ a manu¬ 
script preserved in Florence, and quoted by 
Morelot and incorrectly by Coussemaker, 
who read ' Iconal ’ for 4 Laonel.’ Among the 
curious manuscripts in the volume once be¬ 
longing to the monastery of the Holy Cross, 
Waltham, and now in the British Museum 
CLansdowne MS. 763), is a tract on musical 
theory, entitled ‘ Lionel Power of the Cordis 

tot. xvi. 


of Musike.’ This work contains the rudi¬ 
ments of extempore descaut, and thereby fur¬ 
nishes evidence of the existence of such a 
| practice in early times. It describes the laws 
I of harmonical combination adapted to the 
state of music as far back as the reign of 
, Henry IV [Hawkins, Hittory of Music, 2nd 
1 edit. i. 248, 255). Both Burney and Haw¬ 
kins give extracts from Power’s manuscript. 

Of manuscript music by Power there are in 
the ‘ Lieeo Filarmonico ’ of Bologna,Codex 37: 
j 1. ‘SalveRegina;’2. 'Alma lledemptoris:' 
and 3. ‘ Are Regina.’ They ore respectively 
signed ‘ Leonell Polbero/" ‘ Leonelle/ anil 
1 Leonel ’ ( Aminos). Several pieces by Leo¬ 
nell Anglicus are preserved in Codices 87 
and 90 of the cathedral chapter-books of 
Trent, and a ‘ Eyrie eleison' by Power appears 
on a flyleaf of a Sarum gradual in Brit. 
Museum Lansdowne MS. 462, fol. 152. 
Other music by him is in the Este Library 
in Modena. 

[Authorities cited; MS. Magli.ibeceliia, No. 
xix. 38 ; Haberl’s Rmsteine fur Musikge- 
sehichte, i. 89, 93; information from Mr. 
Davey.] T,. M. If 

POWER, Sik MANLEY (1773-1826), 
lieutenant-general, born in 1773, was son of 
Thomas Bolton Power, esq., of the Hill Court, 
near Ross, Herefordshire, by Ann, daughter 
of Captain Comey. His great-grandfather, 
John Power (d. 1712), had married Mercy, 
daughter of Thomas Manley of Erbistock. 
DenbighsMre. Manley's first commission as 
ensign in the 20th foot was dated 27 Aug. 
1783, when he was apparently between nine 
and ten years old. He was promoted to be 
lieutenant in 1789, and captain of an inde¬ 
pendent company in 1793. Transferred to 
the 20th foot on 16 Jan. 1794, he was pro¬ 
moted major in that regiment in 1799 and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1801. 

Power saw much active service. After 
spending two years (1795-7) in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, he served with the expedition 
to Holland in 1799; afterwards went to Mi¬ 
norca in 1800, and, with his regiment, joined 
in Egypt, in 1801, the force commanded 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby [q. v.]_ He was 
present at the siege and capitulation of the 
French troops at Alexandria. On 26 Oct. 

1802 he was placed on half-pay, but from 

1803 to 1805 acted as assistant adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards. On 6 June 
1805 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
32nd foot, and became colonel in the army 
in 1810. He took part in the Peninsular 
war, serving with the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s army m Spain till 1813, when he was 
promoted major-general. He was then at- 
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tached to the Portuguese array under Gene¬ 
ral Beresford, and commanded a Portuguese 
brigade at the bat ties of Salamanca, Vittorio, 
Nivelle, and Orthes. For his services he re¬ 
ceived a cross and clasp, and was made 
kniirht-commander of the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword. The honour of 
K.C.B. was conferred on him on 2 Jan. 1815. 
He subsequently served on the staff in 
Canada, and held the office of lieutenant- 
governor of Malta. He died at Berne, 
Switzerland, on 7 July 1826. 

Power married, first, in 1802, Sarah, 
daughter of J. Coulson, by tv horn he had a 
son Manley (1808-1857) ;'tke latter became 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding the 85th 
regiment. He married, secondly, in 1818, 
Anne, daughter of Kingsmill Evans, colonel 
in the Grenadier guards, of Lydiart House, 
Monmouthshire. His eldest son by her, 
Kingsmill Manley Power (1819-1881), was 
captain in the 9th and 16th Lancers, and 
served with distinction in the Gwalior and 
Sutlej campaigns. 

[Army Lists; Burke’s Landed Gentry; Gent. 
Mng. 182G, ii. 182-3 ; Royal Military Calendar, 
Hi. 812,j 57. B-t. 

POWER., MARGUERITE, afterwards 
CorctTBSs op Blessixgiox (1789-1849). 
[See Blessixgtox.] 

POWER, Mtss MARGUERITE A. 
(1615F-1867), was a daughter of Colonel 
Power, and niece of Marguerite, countess of 
Blessington [q. v.] She spent much time 
with her aunt, and after the break up at 
Gore House in April 1849, Miss Power and 
her sister accompanied their aunt to Paris. 
Mi-s Power wrote a memoir of Lady Blessing- 
ton, which was prefixed to Lady Blessington's 
novel, * Country Quart era,' published in I860; 
it is reprinted in the ‘Journal of the Con¬ 
versations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington,' 1893. 

From 1851 to 1857 Miss Power edited the 
1 Keepsake.’ In 1860 she published a poem, 

‘ Virginia's Hand,’ dedicated to John Forster. 
It is a story told in poor blank verse, and 
evidently written under the influence of Mrs. 
Browning’s 1 Aurora Leigh.’ Landor, how¬ 
ever, highly praised Miss Power's poetical 
efforts, especially a poem written by her in 
Heath’s ‘ Book of Beauty.’ Her last pub¬ 
lication was an account of a winter’s resi¬ 
dence in Egypt, entitled ‘ Arabian Days and 
r Rays from the East,’ 1863. It 
d to Janet and Henry Ross, with 
\yed at Alexandria.’ Miss Power 
rag illness, in July 1867, She 
dished woman, possessing con- 
al attractions and some sense 


of humour (cf. Halt., Book of Memorial 
pp. 404-6). 

I Her works, other than those already men- 
I tioned, are: 1.‘Evelyn Forester: a Woman's 
Story,’ 1866. 2. ‘ The Foresters,’ 2 vok 

I 3. ‘ Letters of a Betrothed,’ 1868. 4. ‘ Kelly 
Carew,’ 1869, 2 vols. 6. ‘ Sweethearts and 
I Wives,’ 1661, 3 vols., 2nd edit. She also 
contributed to the ‘ Irish Metropolitan Maga 
zine,’ ‘ Forget-me-not,’ and ‘ Once a Week.’ 

[Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. p. 1167; 
Madden’s Countess of Blessington, ii. 393; 
O’Dunoghue’a Poets of Ireland, p. 208; Gent. 
Mag. 1867, ii. 266.] E. L. 

POWER, PJCHARD, first Earl or 
Ttrone (1630-1690), was the eldest son of 
John, lord de la Power of Ourraghmore, co. 
Waterford (patent in Lodge), who died in 
1661, by his wife Ruth Pyphoe. About the 
time of his eldest son’s birth, John, lord 
Power, became a lunatic, and this alfiic- 
tion seems to have been the means of pre¬ 
serving the great family estates. Richard’s 
mother died when he was about twelve yems 
old, and his grandmother, Mrs. Pyphoe, ob¬ 
tained protection for her daughter’s children 
on the ground of their father’s lunacy, and 
consequent innocence of the rebellion of 
1641. The lords justices and council directed 
that no one should molest the Curraghmoie 
family, and when Cromwell came to Ire¬ 
land he issued an order on 20 Sept. 1649 
setting forth that Lord Power and his family 
were 1 taken into his special protection.’ None 
of the Powers were excepted from pardon in 
the Cromwellian Act of Settlement, but tiny 
were impoverished by the war, and in the 
, spring of 1654 they received a grant of 20*. 
a week. They were threatened with tran»- 
I plantation to Connaught in that year, but 
' were respited after inquiry; and Colonel 
Richard Lawrence [q. v.f certified on 16 .Tulj 
that ‘my Lord Power "hath been in a dis¬ 
temper, disabling him to act at all, and that 
his son Mr. Richard Power hath ever de¬ 
meaned himself inoffensively that ever I 
heard, having killed tones and expressed 
much forwardness therein, and never acted 
anything against the authority that I heard 
of’ (copy at Gurteen). The family were 
classed as recusants, hut tliore was no for¬ 
feiture. In 1656 Richard's sister Catherine 
(d, 1660) was appointed his guardian. About 
three years later she married John Fitzgerald 
of Dromana, when she and Richard prayed 
that another guardian might be appointed. 

raghmore, and Richard was Im.P? for co. 
"Waterford in the Irish parliament of 1660. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
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his father next year, and his brother-in-law, 
James, Lord Annesley, was elected to fill his 
6W t in the House of Commons. The new 
Lord Power was made governor of the county 
and city of Waterford, and had also a com¬ 
pany of foot; but the pay was often in ar- 
rear, and tradesman suffered (Hist, MSS, 
Cumm. 10th Eep. App. v. pp. 82, 98). In 
June 1068 it was falsely reported that Ed¬ 
mund Ludlow was going to attack Limerick 
at the head of a French army. Ormonde took 
precautions, and Orrery, as lord president of 
Munster, ordered Lord Power to have his 
militia in readiness. In IC69 he had a grant 
of forfeited lands which belonged to various 
persons of the name of Power, He pur¬ 
chased other forfeited property at Dungar- 
van for 5007. 

In May 1673 Power made a hold stroke to 
unite theCurmghmore and Dromana estates 
bv mariying his ward and sister’s daughter, 
Catherine Fitzgerald, to his eldest surviving 
son John. Catherine was about twelve years 
old, and her cousin about seven, but Arch¬ 
bishop Sheldon allowed a marriage ceremony 
to he performed before him in Lambetn 
Chapel. In October Lord Power was created 
Earl of Tyrone and Viscount Decies; the 
last was the title formerly borne by the Fitz¬ 
geralds, and was now given by courtesy to the 
child-bridegroom. In May 1675 Catherine 
appeared again before Sheldon, and, in the 
presence of a notary and other witnesses, 
solemnly repudiated the contract into which 
she had before been surprised. Doubtless in 
connection with this business Tyrone now 
left Ireland suddenly without the lord lieu¬ 
tenant’s license, which he was obliged to have 
as ‘a peer, a privy councillor, governor of 
the county and city of Waterford, and go¬ 
vernor of a foot company.' Catherine Fitz¬ 
gerald continued to live for a time under 
charge of Tyrone’s father-in-law. Lord Angle¬ 
sey, hut on Easter eve 1677 she left Ms house, 
and was married the same day to Edward 
Villiers, an officer of the blues, and eldest son 
of the third Viscount Grandison, Chancery 
proceedings followed, and Tyrone was forced 
to give up the title-deeds of the Dromana 
estate. 

In March 1678-9 information was laid 
before the lord lieutenant and council by an 
attorney, Herbert Bourke, to the effect that 
Tyrone was implicated in treasonable prac¬ 
tices. Bourke had been on friendly terms 
with Tyrone, but they had subsequently 
quarrelled, and Tyrone had sent him to 
prison for an old assault on asmith, Bourke 
was acquitted, and declared, with some ap¬ 
pearance of probability, that the charge was 
trumped up to punish him for revealing the 


earl’s treasonable talk. Bourke’s charges, 
1 after enquiry, were remitted to the king's 
j bench. Tyrone had to find bail, and was ex- 
| eluded from the castle and the council-board 
until the case could he heard. Tyrone was 
indicted for a treasonable conspiracy at the 
Waterf ird assizes in August 1679, and again 
in March 1080, John Keating [q. v.J presid¬ 
ing on both occasions. Both grand juries 
ignored the bills; the whole stay was ridi¬ 
culous, and of any plot there was no real 
evidence (£6.11th Eep. App. ii. p. 219), 
Tyrone, who had not been discharged from 
bail, was brought to England before the 
end of 1680; bis impeachment was decided 
on by the Ilouae of Commons, and he was 
locked up in the gatehouse, Unimportant 
evidence was given by Thomas Sampson, 
Tyrone's late bteward (ii.) On 3 Jan. 1681 
the earl petitioned the House of Lords, set¬ 
ting forth the loyalty of his family for nearly 
five hundred years, and his adherence to the 
protestant religion. He asked to have all 
informations against him brought from Ire¬ 
land, and to be sent before a grand jury, and 
to be discharged of all civil actions during 
his imprisonment,. Or he was willing, if 
allowed, toproseoute the conspirators against 
his life. Parliament wa3 dissolved a fort¬ 
night later; the reaction then began, and 
‘ the plot ’ was blown to the four winds. Three 
earls and the eldest son of another gave their 
bail at the beginning of 1684 for Tyrone’s 
appearance at the opening of the next session 
of parliament, and he was allowed to return 
to Irelaud. He wrote to Dartmouth within 
a month of Charles IPs death to say that he 
was ready to wait on thB new king, although 
‘his late prolix sufferings, owing to malicious 
contrivers against him, disabled him from 
appearing before his majesty suitable to the 
character he has the honour to bear' (ii, 

Tyrone's protestontism did not survive the 
accession of James II. He became a colonel 
of a regiment of foot, was made a privy 
councillor in May 1680, and in 1687 re¬ 
ceived a pension of 3007. He was lord lieu¬ 
tenant of the county and city of Waterford. 
On 12 Sept, 1886 the viceroy Clarendon 
wrote to Eochesfer: ‘Lord Tyrone came to 
me yesterday morning, anil has continued 
with me all the time of my being at Water¬ 
ford (three days); but not one other of the 
Eoman catholic gentlemen have been with 
me, nor any of the merchants,’ According 
to King (xviii. 11), Tyrone reported that 
Waterford Cathedral was a place of strength, 
and therefore not fit to be trusted in the 
bauds of protestauts. He was one of tbe 
twenty-four aldermen elected for the city 
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•when James had suppressed the old cor¬ 
poration and granted a new charter. He 
sat as a peer in the Irish parliament held on 
7 Hay 1689, after the abdication, the chief 
business being to attaint most of the protes- 
tant landowners. Tyrone's regiment was 
one of seven which formed the garrison 
of Cork when Marlborough attacked it in 
September 1690. He and Colonel Rycaut 
negotiated the capitulation, which averted an 
assault. The garrison of about four thousand 
men became pri-oners on 28 Sept, Having 
evidently levied war against William and 
Mary, he was charged with treason, and 
lodged in the Tower by order of the privy 
council dated9 Get. There he died on the 14th, 
and on 8 Nov. he was buried in the ancient 
parish church of Farnborough, Hampshire, 
the resting-place of his father-in-law Angle¬ 
sey. Both vault and register are still to ha 
seen, the words 1 in woollen ’ being omitted 
in the entry of Tyrone’s burial. He under¬ 
went outlawry in Ireland, hut this was re- 1 
versed in his son's time. There is a picture I 
of a man in armour nt Curraghmore which 
is supposed to he a portrait of this earl. 

Tyrone married in 16-34 Dorothy Annes- 
ley, eldest daughter of Arthur, first earl of, 
Anglesey [cp v!j He was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, John, lord Decies, who 
died a bachelor in 1693 at the age of twenty- J 
eight, after having gone through the form ; 
of marriage when he was seven. John is 
the hero of the Beresford ghost story on 
which Scott founded his fine ballad of the 
‘ Eve of St. John ’ ( Uleter Journal of Arc/uso- 
logy, vii. 149). He was succeeded by his 
brother James, who left one daughter, Lady 
Catherine. She became the wife of Sir 
Marcus Beresford, and from this marriage 
the Marquis of Waterford is descended. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Arehd.ill; Jacobite 
Narrative known to Macaulay as Light to the 
Blind, ed. Gilbert; Carte's Life of Ormonde; 
Arohbibhop King’s State of the Protestants under 
James II; Smith’s Cork; Arthur, Earl of Essex's 
Letters, 1770; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 
chap.xri.; D’Alton’s Irish AnnyListofJames II, 
vol. ii.; Kennett's Hist, of England, vol. iii.; 
Irish Commons’ Journal, 1660; authorities cited, 
in text. See also the article on Archbishop 
Ohveb Pi,uhxbt, Count De la Poer of 
Gurtean-le-Poer, co. Waterford, who claims the 
barony of Le Poer, created in 27 Hen. VIII, haB 
kindly given access to his manuscript collections 
concerning the Power or De la Peer family.] 

E. B-i. 

POWER, TYRONE (1797-1841), Irish 
comedian, whose full name was William 
Grattan Tyrone Power, was bora near Kil- 
macthomas, co. Waterford, on 2 Nov, 1797, 


His father was a member of a well-to-do 
Waterford family, and died in America be¬ 
fore Tyrone was a year old. His mother 
Marie, daughter of a Colonel Maxwell, who 
fell in the American war of independence, 
settled, on her husband’s death, in Cardill,’ 
where she had a distant relative named Bird, 
a printer and bookseller. On the voyage 
from Dublin she and her son were wrecked 
off the Welsh coast, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. Power may have served an ap¬ 
prenticeship to Bird’s printing business id 
C ardiff. Bird was printer to the local theatre, 
and seems to have introduced Power to the 
company of strolling players which, to the 
great grief of his mother, he joined in his 
fourteenth year, He was handsome and well 
made, and creditably filled the r61e of 1 a 
walking gentleman.’ In 1816 he visited 
Newport, Isle of Wight, and became en¬ 
gaged to Miss Gilbert, whom he married 
m 1817, at the age of nineteen, his wife 
being a year younger. After appearing in 
various minor characters he undertook, in 
1818, at Margate, the part of a comic Irish¬ 
man, Looney Mactwoler, in the ‘ Review.’ 
His first attempt in the part, in which he 
was destined to make a great reputation, was 
a complete failure. Want of success as an 
actor led him at the end of the year, when his 
wife succeeded to a small fortune, to quit the 
stage. He spent twelve months ineffectively 
in South Africa, hut returned to England 
and the stage in 1821. He obtained small 
engagements in the London theatres, and in 
1824 made a second and somewhat success¬ 
ful attempt in Irish farce as Larry Hoola- 
gan, a drunken scheming servant, in the ‘Irish 
Valet. In 1826, while filling small roles 
at Covent Garden, his opportunity came. 
Charles Connor [q. v.], the leading Irish 
comedian on the London stage, died suddenly 
of apoplexy in St. James’s Park on 7 Oct. 
1826. At the time he was fulfilling an en¬ 
gagement at Covent Garden. Power was 
alloted Connor’s parts as Serjeant Milligan in 
‘ Returned Killed,’ and O'Shauglinessy in the 
‘ One Hundred Pound Note.’ Ilis success 
was immediate. Henceforth he confined 
himself to the delineation of Irish character, 
in which he is said by contemporary critics 
to have been superior to Connor, and at least 
the equal of John Henry Johnstone [q.v.J 
He appeared at the Haymarket, Aaelpki. 
and Covent Garden theatres in London, ful¬ 
filling long engagements at 1001. and 1201. 
a week, and he paid annual viflits to tho 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, where he was always 
received with boundless enthusiasm. Be¬ 
tween 1833 and 1835 he made a tour in 
America, appearing in the principal towns 
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and cities, and repeated the visit in 1837 and 
1833. 

Power’s last appearance on the London 
stage was at the Haymarket on Saturday 
evening, 1 Aug. 1840, when he filled the 
roles of Captain O’Cutter in the ‘ Jealous 
Wife;' Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, A.D.O.,inthe 
< Irish Ambassador; ’ and Tim More (a tra¬ 
velling tailor) in the ‘ Irish Lion.’ He was 
announced to open the Haymarket sea¬ 
son on Easter Monday, 12 April 1841, in his 
ownfarce, * Bom to Good Luck, or the Irish¬ 
man’s Fortune.' 

Meanwhile he paid a fourth visit to 
America, in 1840, in order to look after some 
property he had purchased in Texas, and 
3,0007. he had invested in the United States 
Bank, which had stopped payment. On 
11 March 1841 he left New York on the re¬ 
turn voyage in the President, the largest 
steamer then afloat. There were 123 persons 
on hoard. The steamer was accompanied 
by the packet ship Orpheus, also hound for 
Liverpool. On the night of 12 March a 
tempest arose and raged during the whole of 
Saturday the 13th. Before the break of 
dawn on Sunday the 14th the President dis¬ 
appeared, and no vestige of her was after¬ 
wards recovered. Power was forty-four 
years old at the date of the disaster. He 
left a widow and four sons and three daugh¬ 
ters. His eldest son, Sir William Tyrone 
Power, K.C.B., some time agent-general for 
New Zealand and author of various hooks 
of travel, still survives. His second son, 
Maurice, went on the stage, and died sud¬ 
denly in 1849. 

Tyrone Power wnB about five feet eight 
inches in height; his form was light and agile, 
with a very animated and expressive face, 
light complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair, 
He was best in representations of blundering, 

ood-natured, and eccentric Irish characters; 

ut his exuberant, rollicking humour, and 
his inexhaustible good spirits he infused into 
every comedy and farce, however indifferent, 
in which he acted. 

On his return to London, after his first 
tour in America in 1880, he published ‘ Im¬ 
pressions of America,’ in two volumes. He 
had previously published three romances— 
‘ The Lost Heir ’ (1880), 1 The Gipsy of the 
Abruzzo’ (1881), and ‘The King’s Secret’ 
(1831). He also wrote the Irish farces, ‘ Bom 
to Good Luck, or the Irishman's Fortune; ’ 
1 How to pay the Bent;' * O’Flannigan and 
the Fairies;’ ‘Paddy Oarey, the Boy of 
Clogheen; ’ the Irish drama ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Eve, or the Orders of the Day: ’ anda comedy 
entitled ‘ Married Lovers,’ all of which he 
produced himself. 


[In Webb’s und other notices of Power he has 
been confused with a contemporary actor, Tho¬ 
mas Powell, who, bom at Swansea and there 
brought up as a compositor, achieved some suc¬ 
cess in bis lifetime m the delineation of Irish 
character, and assumed the name of Tyrone 
Power. The real facts of the genuine Tyrone 
Power's Irish origin and enrly life were set out in 
a fn 11 biography of him by his friend J. W. Calcraft, 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in the 
Dublin University Magazine for 1862 (vol. xl.) 
See also B. N. Webster's Acting National Drama, 
vol. ii.; Thomas Marshall’s Lives of the most 
celebrated Actors and Actresses.] M. MacD. 

POWERSCOURT, Viscount (d, 1634). 
[See Wingfield, Sib Richabd.] 

POWIS, titular Dubes of. [See Heb- 
bebt, William, 1617-1690; Hbbbebt, 
William, d. 1746.] 

POWIS, Mabquises of. [See Heebebt, 
■William, first MAitauis, 1617-1690; Hee¬ 
bebt, William, second Marquis, d, 1745.] 

POWIS, second Eabl op. [See Hee¬ 
bebt, Edwabd, 1786-1848.] 

POWIS, WILLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1836), wood-engraver, born in 1808, was re- 

t arded as one of the best wood-engravers in 
is day. Some cuts of great merit by him 
are in Martin and Westall’s ‘Pictorial Illus¬ 
trations of the Bible,’ published in 1888; in 
Scott’s Bible, edition of 1884; ‘ The Solace 
of Song,’ and other works. A very promising 
career was cut short by his death in 1886, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Chatto and Jack¬ 
son's Treatise on Wood Engraving (cd. 1861), 
p. 544.] L. C. 

POWLE. [See also Powell.] 

POWLE, GE 9 RGE (/. 1770), etcher 
and miniature-painter, was a pupil of Tho¬ 
mas Worlidge[q.v.],whosedelicateandhighly 
finished mode of etching he imitated, work¬ 
ing entirely with the dry point. Worlidge’s 
series of plates from antique gems, issued in 
1708, was to a large extent the work of 
Powle. He at one time resided at Hereford 
and later at Worcester, where he was asso¬ 
ciated with Yalentine Green, for whose en¬ 
gravings of Lady Pakington and Sir John 
Pcrrot he made the drawings. There he 
also came under the notioe of John Berkeley 
of Spetohley, for whom he etched a portrait 
of Sir Robert Berkeley, the judge, and one 
of Berkeley himself in 1771. Berkeley, in 
his letters to Granger, speaks highly of 
Powle’s character and skill. Towle's other 
plates, which are not numerous, include por¬ 
traits of Thomas Belasyse, lord Fauconberg; 
the Comtesse de Grammont, after Lely, and 
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•OldParr;’ two candle-light subjects, after 
Schalken; and a plate in Hr. Hunter's ‘Ana¬ 
tomy of the Gravid Uterus.' Two anony¬ 
mous plates in Nash'o ‘ History of Worcester- 
sliire 'are evidently the work of Powle. He 
also scraped in mezzotint a portrait of Mrs. 
Wovlidge, his master's third wife. Powle 
exhibited miniatures with the Free Society 
of Artists in 1764 and 1706, and with the 
Incorporated Society in 17(59 and 1770; but 
his works of this class are not identified. 
James Ross of Worcester engraved a set of 
views of Hereford from drawings by Powle. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Smith’s British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits ; Granger Correspondence, ed. 
Malcolm, 1805 ] F. M. O'D. 

POWLE, HENRY (1G30-1692), master 
of the rolls and speaker of the Convention 
parliament, born at Shotteabrook in 1630, 
was second son of Henry Powle of Shottes- 
breok, Berkshire, who was sheriff for Berk¬ 
shire in 1633, by his wife Katherine, daugh¬ 
ter of Matthew Herbert of Monmouth. His 
brother, Sir Richard Powle, was M.P. for 
Berkshire in 1660-1, was knighted in 1661, 
and died in 1678. 

Henry matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1616. He was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn on 11 May 1647, and became a 
barrister in 1654 and bencher in 1659. He 
first entered public life on 3 Jan. 1670-1, 
when he was returned for Cirencester to the 
Pensioners’ parliament. At the time he held 
property at Williamstrop or Quenington in 
Gloucestershire, and was usually described 
as of the latter place. Powle first appeared 
in debate in February 1G73, when he at¬ 
tacked Lord-chancellor Shaftesbury’s prac¬ 
tice of issuing writs for by-elections during 
the recess without the speaker’s warrant. 
As a result of the debate all the elections 
were declared void, 0 Feb. 1672-3 {Pari. 
Hist. iv. 510; Nobth, Riamen, p. 56). Sub¬ 
sequently he opposed the Declaration of In¬ 
dulgence. Qe was not anxious to extirpate 
papists, ‘hut would not have them equal to 
us.' To protestant dissenters he was willing 
to grant a temporary indulgence, hut not to 
repeal all laws against them since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 

Powlesoon fully identified himself with the 
opponents of the court. He declined to 
support the king’s claim to the dispensing 
power. He promoted the passing of the Test 
Act in March. In the new session in Octo¬ 
ber Powle led the attack on the proposed 
marriage between the Duke of York and the 
Princess Mary of Modena, and the king at 
once directed a prorogation. But before the 


arrival of black rod to announce it Powle's 
motion for an address was carried with ‘f-w 
negatives’ (Letters addressed to Sir Josiph 
Williamson, ii. 61). A week later another 
short session opened. Powle advised the 
withholding of supply till the grievances con¬ 
nected with papist favourites and a standing 
army were redressed, and he led the attack 
on the ‘ villainous councillors/ assailing in 
particular Anglesey and Lauderdale (27 Oct. 
and 3 Nov. 1673, ib. ii. 59). Next year he 
specially denounced Buckingham, and had 
a large share in driving him from office. In 
May 1677 he vigorously urged the wisdom 
of a Dutch alliance. When the commons 
sent an address to the king dictating such 
an alliance on 4 Feb. 1677-8, Charles indig¬ 
nantly summoned them to the banqueting- 
room* at Whitehall. After their return to 
the house Powle stood up, but Sir Edward 
Seymour [q. v.], the speaker, informed kim 
that tho house was adjourned by the king's 
pleasure. Powle insisted, and the speaker 
sprang out of the chair and, after a struggle, 
got away (Townsend, Hist, of the jffouv 
nf Commons, i. 33). On their re-assembling 
five days later Powle declared that the 
whole liberty of the house was threatened by 
the speaker's conduct. In May 1678, when 
Charles sent a message to the house to hasten 
supply, Powle once more insisted on the 
prior consideration of grievances. Powle 
supported the impeachment of Danby, but 
in the agitation connected with the pre¬ 
tended discovery of the ‘ popish plot ’ betook 
no important part. 

He was returned for both Cirencester and 
East Grinstead, Sussex, in Charles’s second 
parliament, which met on 6 March 1678-9. 
lie elected to represent Cirencester. Sey¬ 
mour, the speaker chosen by the common*, 
was declined by the king. Powle denied 
that the king had such power of refusal, and 
moved au address ‘ that we desire time to 
think of it.’ During the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed, * Seijeant Streek named Powle himself 
as speaker, but was not suffered to proceed, 
as it might mean a waiver of their rights.’ 
Fiually, Serjeant Gregory was elected. The 
newporliamentpursued the attack on Danby, 
‘ Lyttleton and Powle/ says Burnet (ii. 82), 
‘ led the matters of the ifouse of Commons 
with the greatest dexterity and care.’ Mean¬ 
while, Barillon, the French ambassador, 
anxious torenderDanby’s ruin complete, bad 
entered into correspondence with Powle and 
other leaders of the opposition. Of Powle's 
influence and abilities Barillon formed a high 
opinion. ‘He is a man (Barillon wrote)fit 
to fill one of the first posts in England, 
very eloquent and very able. Our first cor- 
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re;pondence came through Mr. [Ralph] Mon¬ 
tague’s means, but I have since kept it by 
mv own and very secretly.' Powle, like Har¬ 
ford and Lyttleton, finally accepted a pen¬ 
sion from Barillon of five hundred guineas a 
rear (DaMITMPLE, i. 381). 

” After Danby's committal to the Tower 
and Charles’s acceptance of Sir William Tem¬ 
ple's abortive scheme of government by a 
new composite privy council of thirty mem¬ 
bers, Powle was, with four other commoners, 
admitted to that body on 21 April 1678. 
Pour days later James, duke of York, wrote 
to Colonel George Legge,‘1 am very glad 
to heare Mr Powel is like to be advanced, and 
truly I belitve he will he firme to rna, for I 
look on him as a man of honour.' To the 
new parliament, which was called for Octo¬ 
ber 1679, Powle was returned for Cirencester. 
But parliament was prorogued from time to 
time without assembling, and Powle, acting 
on Shaftesbury's advice, retired from tbe 
council on 17 April, after Charles had de¬ 
clared at a meeting of it hie resolution to 
send for the Duke of York from Scotland 
(Christie, ii. 336). Parliament met at 
length in Ootober 1680. Powle at once 
arraigned the conduct of the chief justice, 
Scroggs, who had just discharged the grand 
jury before they were able to consider Shaftes¬ 
bury's indictment of the Duke of York. In 
the renewed debates on the Exclusion Bill 
Powle did not go all lengths. ‘The king 
(he urged) has held you out a handle, and I 
Would not give him occasion to say that this 
house is running into a breach with him.' 
Yet in the proceedings of December 1080 
against Lord Stafford, he took a vehement 
part (Eveltk, Diary, ii. 168-9). 

Although returned for East Grinstead to 
Charles's Oxford parliament (20 March 1680-1 
and 28 March 1681), Powle thenceforth took 
little share in politics till tke revolution. 
The interval he is said to have spent in the 
practice of law. But he had other interests 
to occupy him. He was a member of the 
Royal Society, and was probably for part 
of tbe time abroad. At the revolution he at 
once gained the confidence of William III. 
On 16 Dec. 1088 he and Sir Robert Howard 
held a long and private interview with the 
prince at Windsor (Clarendon Corresp. ii. 
¥28). When William called together at St. 
James’s a number of members of Charles II’s 
parliaments and common councilman, Powle 
attended at the head of 160 former members 
of the House of Commons. On their return 
to Westminster to consider the best method 
of calling a free parliament, he was chosen 
chairman. He bluntly asserted that‘ the 
wish of the prince is sufficient warrant for 


our assembling;’ and on the following morn¬ 
ing he read addresses to William, praying 
that he would assume the administration 
and call a convention. To the Convention 
parliament Powle was returned, with Sir 
Christopher Wren, for the borough of New 
Windsor, and he nas immediately voted to 
the chair over the head of his old opponent, 
Sir Edward Seymour (22 Jan. 1088-9). 

Powle’s speech on the opening of the 
convention exercised much influence on the 
subsequent debates. As speaker, he con¬ 
gratulated William and Mary on their coro¬ 
nation, 13 April 1689, and presented to 
William the Bill of Rights on 16 Dec. 1689. 
Powle was summoned, with seven other com¬ 
moners, to William’s first privy council, and, 
on the remodelling of the judicial bench, 
whenHall was appointed justice of the king’s 
bench and Sir Robert Atkyns chief baron, 
Powle, on 13 March 1089-90, received the 
patent of master of the rolls (Foss, vii. 294). 
His patent at first ran ‘ durante beneplacito,’ 

I but on the following 14 June a new one was 
substituted, bearing the phrase ‘ quamdiu se 
bene gesserit ’ (Luttriill, delation, ii. 140). 

So long as the convention eat, William 
constantly relied on Powle’s advice. When 
he laid down Mb office at the dissolution of 
February 1690, he was allowed, even by his 
rival Seymour, to have kept order excellently 
well. Powle was returned for Cirencester 
for William’s first parliament, which met on 
20 March 1689-90, but was unseated on peti¬ 
tion. Powle thereupon devoted himself to 
his duties as master of the rolls, and success¬ 
fully claimed, in accordance with precedent, 
a writ of summons to attend parliament as 
an assistant to the House of Lords (Lords' 
Journals, xiv. 378, 583). He spoke in. the 
upper house in favour of the Abjuration Bill 
on 24 April 1090, yet wished the oath im¬ 
posed sparingly and only on office-holders. 
He died intestate on 21 Nov. 1692 (Hist, 
MSS, Comm. 12th Rep. v. 139), and was 
buried within the communion-rails of Queu¬ 
ing t on church, Glouoestershire, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory. He is there 
described as master of the rolls and one of 
the judges delegates of the admiralty, 

Burnet said of Powlo’s oratory, ‘When he 
had time to prepare himself he was a clear 
and strong speaker;’ but Speaker Onslow de¬ 
precated the qualification,declaring ‘I have 
seen many 01 his occasional speeches, and 
they are all very good ’ (Bfunbi, Oien Time, 
ii. 82). Powle’s historical, legal, and anti¬ 
quarian knowledge was Mghly esteemed. 
With the aid of John Bagfora, he formed a 
laTge library of manuscripts and records. A 
few of these now constitute the nuclens of 
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the Lansdowne collection in the British Mu- 
-ewm (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p. 8791. 
Other portions were dispersed, and were for 
a time in the possession of Lord Somers, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, and Philip, earl Ilardwicke. 
Powle’s arms were placed in the window of 
the Rolls chapel and also of Lincoln’s Inn 
hall (see Leyeester Correspondence, Camden 
Soc., iii-iv). His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved by J. Smith in 1688. 

Powle married, first, in 1659, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Lord Newport of High 
Ercall. She died on 28 July 1672, and was 
buried at Quenington. His second wife was 
Frances, a daughter of Lionel Cranfield, first 
earl of Middlesex, and widow of Richard 
Sackville, earl of Dorset. By his first wife 
he left au only child, Katharine, who married 
Henry, eldest son of Henry Ireton [q. v.], 
the regicide, conveying to him the estates of 
Quenington and Williamstrop (see AlKISa, 
Gloucestershire, pp. 190, 322). Powle was 
subsequently involved in lawsuits over the 
property of his second wife. 

[Macaulay's Hist, of England ; Ranke's Hist, 
vols. iv. and v.; Return of Members (Pari. 
Paper), 1378; Genealogist, vi. 73; Le Neve's 
Pedigree of Knights, pp. 31-2; Ashmole’s 
Berkshire, f. 167 ; Lansdowne MSS. 232, f. 41; 
Atkyn’s Gloucester, pp. 190, 321; Commons’ 
and Lords’ Journals; Dalrymple's Memoirs of 
Great Britain, i. 337, 381; Manning’s Lives 
of the Speakers of the House of Commons, p. 
3S9 ; Calendar of Treasury Papers; Burnet’s 
Own Time, ii. 82, 145; Cook’s Hist, of Parties, 
i. 32; Lansdomie MS. 232, f. 41; Foss’s Judges 
of England, vii. 294; Townsend's History of the 
House of Commons, i, 33 ; Collins's Peerage, ii. 
169; Cobbett’s Pari. Hist., passim; Life of Sir 
Christ. Wren; Lord Clarendon's Diary in Cor¬ 
respondence of Clarendon and Rochester; Ralph's 
Hist, of Engl.; Luttrell'sRelation of State Afikirs, 
i. 297, 503, 609, ii. 14; Forneron's Louise de 
Kerounlle, p. 208; Mackintosh’s Revolution, p. 
671 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pp, 5, 31, 
12th Rep. vii. 176, 299, 13tb Rep. v. 190, 399, 
vi. 20; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury; Gray’s 
Debates (Camden Soe.); Letters addressed to 
Sir Joseph Williamson (Camd. Soo.); Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 168-9; information from Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beaeh (Viseount St. Aldwyn) and John 
Nicholson,librarian of Lincoln’s Inn.] W. A. S. 

POWLETT. [See Paplet.J 
POWLETT, THOMAS ORDE, first 
Loan Bolton (1746-1807). [See Orde- 
Powleit.] 

POWNALL, ROBERT (1520-1571), 
protestant divine, bom at Barwick in So¬ 
merset in 1620, fled from England during 
Queen Mary's reign. He wrote, in 1654, ‘A 
most Fruitful Prayer for the disputed Church 


of Christ, very necessary to be used of the 
Godly in the Daies of Affliction, compiled bv 
R, P.,’ which was printed in John Bradford's 
1 Godly Meditations,' 1559. In July 155oka 
translated (through a French version by Val- 
lerain Pullain) Wolfgangus Muscullus’i 
‘Temporysonr(that is to saye, theObserverof 
Tyme, or he that chaungetu with the Tyme).’ 
(see Schickler, Eglises tlu JRefuge, iu. 12 I 
18 ), to which he appended a rendering (also 
through the French) of Celius Secundus 
Curio's 1 Excellent Admonition and Resolu- 
eion.’ In 1560 two other translations from 
the French by Pownall appeared, viz. ‘A 
most pithye and excellent Epistol to animat* 
all trew Christians into the Crosse of Christe,’ 
and Peter Duval’s ‘ Litell Dialogue of th> 
Cousolator eomfoi'tynge the Churche in hvr 
Afflictions, taken out of the 129 Paalme' 
(14 July) (cf. ib. i. 73, iii. 40; Bulletin 
de la Societt pour FHistoirc du Brot. Frani;. 
vols. xix, xx). He is doubtless the R. P. 
who published on 12 April 1557 ‘ Admoni¬ 
tion to tho Towne of Colleys.’ Later in the 
year he was at "Wesel, and when the con¬ 
gregation of English exiles there dispersed, 
he accompanied Thomas Lever [q. v.] and 
three other English protestant ministers on 
a visit to their co-religionists at Geneva, and 
finally settled with Lever and his friends at 
Aarau in Switzerland in the autumn of 1657 
(Troubles at Frankfort, p. 185). On 5 Oct. 
1557 Pownall and seven of his companions 
wrote to Bullinger, thanking him for dedi¬ 
cating to them a volume of Ms discourses 
( Original Letters , Parker Soc. i. 167). After 
the death of Mary, Pownall, with others, 
addressed a letter to the English church at 
Geneva accepting that church’s proposal that 
all English exiles should adopt a uniform 
attitude on points of disputed ceremonies 
(16 Jan, 1558-9). 

Returning to England, Pownall was or¬ 
dained priest by Grinds! on 1 May 1560, being 
thendescribedas‘aged40 and more* (Stripe, 
Grindal, p. 69). He subscribed the articles 
of 1662 on 31 Jan. 1661-2 (Stripe, Annals,i. 
491). In 1570he was one of the six preachers 
of the cathedral church of Canterbury 
(Stripe, Parker, ii, 26), and from 1562 until 
his death in 1571 he was rector of Harbledown 
in the Hundred of Westgate, 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Fuller's Church 
Hist. iv. 106; Troubles at Frankfort, pp. 176, 
180; Strype's Annals, i, 164,491, Parker, ii. 25; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit,; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 683.1 

W. A. S. 

POWNALL, THOMAS (1722-1805), 
known as 1 Governor Pownall,’politicianand 
antiquary, was second son of William Pow¬ 
nall ( d . 1731) and grandson of Thomas 
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Pownall of Bam ton, Cheshire. He is said to 
Juto been bom at Lincoln in 1722, and to 
have possessed property at North Lynn in 
Norfolk. He was educated at Lincoln, and 
cndiiated B.A. from Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1743. Soon afterwards he ob¬ 
tained a place in the office of the board of 
trade and plantations, to which his elder 
brother, John Pownall, was secretary, and 
be speedily acquired the confidence of his 
chief, George Montagu Dunk, second earl 
„f Halifax [q. v.] On the nomination of 
Halifax’s brother-in-law, Sir Danvers Os¬ 
born, to the governorship of New York, Pow¬ 
nall was appointed his private secretary. 
Either then or at a later date he received the 
commission of lieutenant-governor of New 
Jersey, the governor being old and infirm. 
They sailed from Portsmouth on 22 Aug. 
1753, and arrived at New York on 6 Oct.; 
but a few days later Osborn committed sui¬ 
cide. The late governor’s papers were at 
once demanded by the council of the pro¬ 
vince, but Pownall refused to surrender them 
until the temporary successor had duly 
qualified, and informed his superiors in Eng¬ 
land that lie would permanently retain any 
secret papers. He remained in America, anil 
in June 1764 was a spectator at Albany of 
the congress of the commissioners of the 
several provinces in North America which 
was held for the purpose of adopting some 
common measure of defence against .French 
aggression. It was at this congress that the 
proposition of taxin" the colonies was first 
put forward by the English authorities, aud 
to its meeting many politicians attributed 
the beginning of the subsequent revolution. 
Pownall himBelf on this occasion for the first 
time ‘conceived the idea, and saw the neces¬ 
sity, of a general British union.' 

About 1756 Franklin drew up, at the re¬ 
quest of Pownall, a plan for establishing two 
western colonies as ‘ barrier colonies ’ in 
North America (Fbanklix, TTorfes, iii. 69), 
and in February of that j earWilliam Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, sent him to so¬ 
licit the aid of the colonies of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York in driving the 
French from the continent of America. His 
heart was in his work, for his policy was that 
of Pitt: to put an end to the strife in Ame¬ 
rica with France by depriving that country 
of all its North American possessions. He 
obtained the assistance of the colony in the 
projected expedition against Grown Point, 
and took an active part in forwarding the 
military operations. In January 1756 he 
went to England, but in the following July 
returned to America with Lord Loudoun, 
the new commander-in-chief of the military 


forces. Shirley had seemed to him to he 
deficient in vigour, and the new commander 
met with equal disapproval. Pownall again 
repaired to England, and in February 1757 
was appointed governor of Massachusetts, in 
place of Shirley. On 2 Aug. he arrived at 
Boston, whereliis liberal views and his know¬ 
ledge of American affairs made him at first 
very popular, and directed all his energies to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. On 
31 Aug. Belcher, the governor of New Jersey, 
died, and on the strength of his old commis¬ 
sion the duties were assumed by Pownall: 
but in about three weeks he returned to 
Boston, finding it impracticable to retain the 
administration of the two colonies at tie* 
same time. In Massachusetts he took into 
his confidence the popular leaders, but this 
proceeding alienated from him the opposite 
party. He succeeded, however, in raising no 
less than seven thousand fighting men for the 
war, and he himself, in May 1759, commanded 
an expedition to Penobscot river, where he 
built a fort, closing against the French this 
passage to the sea. His journal on thi- 
voynge is printed in the ‘ Maine Historical 
Society Collections ’ (vol. v.) This expedi¬ 
tion secured for the states at the peace of 
17S2 * a large and valuable portion of terri¬ 
tory.’ But, with all his efforts, Pownall could 
not acquire the confidence of the old govern¬ 
ing class, and he did not escape calumny and 
ridicule from the friends of Shirley. It is 
alleged that his habits were rather freer than 
suited theNew England standard(H iedbeth, 
United States, ii. 476); from his love of gay 
attire and social life he was called by one of 
the stern puritans 1 a fribble.' His vanity 
was undoubted, and he was satirised by 
Samuel Waterhouse in proposals for a ‘His¬ 
tory of the Public Life and Distinguished 
Actions ofVice-Admiral Sir Thomas Brazen, 
in thirty-one volumes in folio, by Thomas 
Thumb/ which were issued at Boston in 
1760. 

Pownall wished to retire from this irk¬ 
some position, and made application to Eng¬ 
land for his own recall; but the request was 
met in November 1769 by his appointment to- 
the morelucrative and less irksome positionof 
governor of South Carolina. He was still bent, 
however, on going to England, and on 3 June 
1700 he quitted America, when the two 
branches of the legislature of Massachusetts 
showed their respect by accompanying him 
to the place of embarkation. On his arrival 
in London he resigned his colonial governor¬ 
ship, and during 1762 and 1763 he acted as 
director-general, or comptroller of the com¬ 
missariat, for the active forces in Germany* 
receiving with it the rank of a colonel in the 
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irmy. On tlie information of a subordinate 
he was accused, in No. 40 of Wilkes’s ‘North 
Briton’ (5 Match 1708), ‘of passing inferior 
oats and falsifying the military accounts; ’ 
but on the establishment of peace in 1763, 
the charges in the libel were investigated 
at his own desire, and he was honourably 
acquitted. 

.Pownall held liberal views on the connec¬ 
tion of England with its colonies, and was 
i staunch inend to the American provinces, 
lie explained Lis sentiments in his famous 
work on * The Administration of the Colonies,’ 
1764, stating that liis object was to fuse ‘ all 
these Atlantic and American possessions into 
one Dominion, of which Great Britain should 
be the commercial center, to which it should 
be the spring of power.’ The loyalty of the 
colonies was in his opinion undoubted; but 
the settlers insisted that they should not be 
taxed without their own consent or that of 
their representatives. The true principles 
of commerce between Great Britain and her 
colonies were that they should import from 
Britain only, and send all their supplies to 
it; but he urged that to cany out the inten¬ 
tion of the Act of Navigation, and to give 
the colonies proper facilities for trading, 
British markets should be established * even 
in other countries.’ In an appendix con¬ 
taining a memorial dated in 1756, and ad¬ 
dressed to the Duke of Cumberland, he 
dwellB on the wondrous means of intercom¬ 
munication possessed by America through 
its noble rivers. The fir^t edition was 
anonymous, but its successor, * revised, cor¬ 
rected, and enlarged,' which came out in 
1766, bore his name, and was dedicated to 
GeorgeGrenville. The third edition appeared 
in 1766, and the fourth, which was again 
much enlarged and contained a new dedica¬ 
tion to the same statesman, in 1768. Pownall 
had forwarded to Grenville on 14 July 1708 
the draft of the dedication, and had received 
from him a letter reiterating his convictions 
on American affairs, and hinting that he 
should like it to he made clear that the 
views of the writer were not necessarily those 
entertained by himself (Grenville 'Papers, 
iv. 312-14,818-19). The dedication allowed 
that they differed on several points, again 
urged the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country, but with the limitation as 
to taxation, and insisted that the British 
isles and colonies were a grand marine do¬ 
minion, and ought to be united into one 
* imperium in one center, where the seat of 
government is.’ The fifth edition, in two 
volumes, is dated 1774, audit again appeared 
in 1777. The plan set out in the later issues 
for a general paper currency for America was 


drawn up hv Pownall in conjunction with 
Franklin ( ffor la of Franklin, ii. 853-4). 

In the hope of carrying his political prin¬ 
ciples into practical action, Pownall wa* 
returned at a by-election on 4 Eeb. 1767 f or 
the Cornish borough of Tregony, and sat for 
it throughout the next parliament of 1763. 
1774. From that date until 1 Sept. 1780 he 
sat for Minehead (Abergavenny MSS ,: Hiit. 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. pt. vi. pp. 6-10: 
of. CotJRTXET, Pari. Pep. qf Cornwall, pp’ 
170-7). At first Iib allied himself with the 
whigSj but he would not accompany the 
American colonists any further than to op¬ 
pose any steps for the limitation of their 
liberty. From the beginning he announced 
that they would carry their opposition to 
taxation without representation to the ex¬ 
tent of armed resistance. When the war 
broke out he became an adherent of Lord 
North; and when Burke brought forward, 
in November 1776, his conciliatory bill, it 
was opposed by Pownall. But he displeased 
his new friends by insisting that England’s 
sovereignty over America had gone forever, 
and by urging his countrymen to circumvent 
the French by making a commercial treaty 
with the revolted colonists. In February 
1778 he spoke against the employment of the 
Indians; he then laid before the ministry a 

E lan for peace, and at last (24 May 1780)'he 
rought into the house a bill for making 
Bace with America. Pownall was of course 
ended as visionary; he was called by Tho¬ 
mas Hutchinson ‘ a man of parts, but runs 
away with strange notions upon some sub¬ 
jects’ (Diary, i. S03, 316), and it was urged 
that the support of such a tory would ruin 
the ministerial party (cf. Memoir of Josiah 
Quincy, Junr. pp. 205, 266-9; Hutchinson, 
Diary, i. 261; and Franklin, Works, v. 82- 
83), As a speaker he was ineffective, but he 
took infinite pains to preserve his orations. 
Many of them, and some with Ms own cor¬ 
rections, are in Cavendish’s ‘Debates,’ and 
they were printed by Almon from his own 
manuscripts in his ‘Parliamentary Register.’ 
Pownall also assisted Almon in the twenty 
volumes of his ‘American Remembrancer.’ 

About 1784 Pownall gave up Ms house at 
Richmond, and spent much of his time in 
travelling. At the close of 1784 Joseph 
Oradock and his wife made the PownalW 
acquaintance in southern France, and notes 
of their travel are given in Gradoek’s ‘Me¬ 
moirs’ (ii. 148, 178-97). Attacks of gout 
made him a frequent visitor to Bath; he died 
there on 26 Feb. 1805, and was buried in 
Walcot church. An epitaph to his memory 
was placed in Walcot church by Ms widow. 
Pownall married, on 3 Aug. 1705, at Ohelsea, 
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Hannali, rel ict of Sir Everard Fawkener [q.v.], 
bv whom she had bean left with more children 
tiian money. A curious story about her at¬ 
tempt to get a second husband is told by 
Grav {Works, ed, Gosse, iii. 33). At her 
ti^ath on 6 Feb. 1 777, aged 51, a sarcophagus, 
with a bombastic inscription by Pownall, 
was erected to her memory on the noTth side 
of the lady-chapel in Lincoln Cathedral. He 
married, on 2 Aug. 1784, as his second wife, 
Hannah, widow of Richard Astell of Everton 
House, Huntingdonshire. 

Pownall’s portrait, by Cotes, belonging to 
Lord Orford, was engraved by Earlom in 
March and June 1777 (Smith, Portraits, i. 
255), and is reproduced in the ‘Magazine of 
American History ’ (xvi. 409). A portrait, 
painted from the engraving by II. C. Pratt of 
Boston, was given to Pownalborough (now 
known as Dresden) in Maine by Samuel J. 
Bridge. A second portrait was presented by 
Lucius M. Sargent in 1862 to the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society (Proceedings, 1862-3, 
p. 17). Immediately after the revolution 
Pownall gave to Harvard College five hun¬ 
dred acres of land for the foundation of a 
professorship of law (Franklin, Works, ix. 
491-3). 

Pownall was author of; 1. ‘Principles of 
Polity, being the Grounds and Beasons of 
Civil Empire,’ 3 parts, 1762. The first part 
was originally published as ‘ A View of the 
Doctrine of an original Contract.' The whole 
work was dedicated to the university of 
Cambridge, ‘in testimony of his filial regard 
to the place of his education. 1 2. ‘ Ad¬ 
ministration of the Colonies,’ 1764, and sub- 
quent issues. S. ‘Of the Laws and Com¬ 
mission of Sewers; ’ never published j a few 
copies for friends. 4, ‘ Observations on his 
own Bread Bill;’ never published. The 
provisions of the act for regulating the assize 
of bread are set out in the * Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ 1778, pp, 406-6, There was pub¬ 
lished in 1774 a letter to Governor Pownall 
on 1 the continued high price of bread in the 
metropolis.’ 6. ‘ Two Speeches of an Honour¬ 
able Gentleman on the late Negotiation and 
Convention with Spain,’ 1771, condemna¬ 
tory of the proceedings. 6. ‘ Considerations 
on the Indignity suffered by the Crown and 
the Dishonour to the Nation on the Marriage 
of the Duke of Cumberland with an English 
Subject. Bv a King’s Friend,’ 1772, written 
in an ironical strain, 7. ‘The Bight Interest 
and Duty of the State in the Affairs of the 
East Indies,’ 1778 ; 2nd ed. revised, 1781, 
8. ' A Memoir entituled Drainage and Navi¬ 
gation but one United Work, and an Outfall 
to Deep Water the First and Necessary St ep 
to it,’ 1775. 9 ‘Topographical Description 


of such parts of North America as are con¬ 
tained in the annexed Map of the Middle 
Dritish Colonies in North America,’ 1776. 
The original map, by Lewis Evans, came out 
at Philadelphia in 1766, and was dedicated 
to Pownall. The profits of the issue in 177C, 
which was edited by him, were assigned to the 
daughter of Evans and her children. In 1785 
he had prepared a second edition with very 
rnany additions, which was probably identical 
with the copy sold at New York about 1856 
(Drake, History of Boston, p. 666). He 
meditated publishing a French translation 
for the benefit of tlie daughter of Evans 
(Franklin, Works, s. 198-201). 10. ‘A 
Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam 
Smith, being an examination of several 
points of doctrine in the “ Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations,’’ ’ 1776. He desired the 
appointment of a tutor in the universities to 
lecture on political economy. It was a very 
courteous letter, and Adam Smith addressed 
him a letter of thanks on his ‘ very great 
politeness’ {Gent. May. 1796, pt. ii. pp. 
034-5; Rae, Memoir of Smith, p. 319). 
11. ‘Memorial addressed to Sovereigns 0 i 
Europe,’ 1780. A very bad translation in 
French of a portion of’ it, entitled ‘ Pens6e* 
aur la revolution de l’Amfirique-Unie.’ was 
published, through the influence of John 
Adams while at the Hague, at Amsterdam 
in 1781; aud another translation by the 
Abb5 A’epdha m appeared at Brussels in 1781. 
Stockdale brought out in 1781 a volume pro¬ 
fessing to he a translation of it ‘into common 
sense and intelligible English,’ and this was 
also rendered into French. In 1782 Pownall 
caused the original memorial to he trans¬ 
lated into the same language. 12. ‘ Two 
Memorials, with an explanatory preface by 
Governor Pownall,’ 1782. 18. ‘Memorial 

to Sovereigns of America,’ 1783; a French 
translation was also published. 14. ‘ Three 
Memorials to Sovereigns of Europe, Great 
Britain, and North America,’ 1784. 16. ‘ Me¬ 
morial to Sovereigns of Europe and the 
Atlantic,’ 1803. Reviewed by Hugh Murray 
[q. v.] in 1 Edinburgh Review’ (ii. 484-91), 
where it is stated that his advice during the 
American crisis ' did honour to bis character 
as a man and his judgment as a politician,’ 
but had little effect upon the mmds of his 
countrymen. 18. ‘ Treatise on the Study of 
Antiquities as the Commentary to Historical 
Learning,’ 1782. This was the first part only; 
the contents of the second and third parts 
were described, but they wereneverpublished, 
17. 1 Proposal for Founding University Pro¬ 
fessorships for Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture,’ 1786. 18. ‘ Answer to a Letter 
on the Jutre or Viti,’ 1780. 19. ‘ Live and let 
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Lira, a treatise on the Hostility between the 
Manufacturer and Land-worker, with especial 
reference to the present contest between the 
Woollen Manufacturers and Wool-growers ’ 
(anon.)> 1787. This provoked from Norwich 
‘Whilst we Lite let us Live: a short View 
of the Competition between the Manufacturer 
and Landworker,’ 1788. There was a bill 
impending in parliament for preventing the 
exportation of live sheep, wool, &c., and much 
controversy ensued thereon. 20. ‘Hydraulic 
and Nautical Observations on the Currents 
in the Atlantic Ocean, with Notes by Dr. 
Franklin,’ 1787. 21. ‘Notes and Descrip¬ 
tions of Antiquities of theProvineia Romana 
of Gaul, with an appendix on Roman Baths 
at Badenweiler,’ 1788. 22. ‘ An Antiquarian 
Romance,’ 1795. 28. * Descriptions and Ex- 
lanations of Roman Antiquities dug up at 
ath in 1790,’ 1795. 24. ‘ Considerations on 
the 8carcity and High Prices of Bread-corn 
andBread at the Market, in a series of Letters,' 
first printed in the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’ 
1795. He urged, if necessary, ‘ a free mart 
lor com and grain opened in Great Britain 
to allEurope and America.’ 25. ‘Intellectual 
Physicks: an Essay on the Nature of Being 
■ind the Progression of Existence’ (anon.), 
1795. 

Pownall was a good mathematician, under¬ 
stood practical surveying, and was skilful 
with nis pencil. lie contributed to the 
1 Archseologia,’ ‘ Tilloch’s Philosophical Ma- 

S azine,’ the ‘American Museum’ for 1789, 
.rthur Young's ‘Annals of Agriculture;’ 
and a memoir by him on the com trade is in 
Young’s 1 Political Arithmetic.’ In Val- 
lancey’s ‘Collectanea de rebus nibemicis’ 
< 1786), pp. 199-201, is ‘ An Account of the 
Ship-Temple near Dundalk,’ with remarks 
by vallancey (pp. 205-9) and Ledwich (pp. 
429-41). His paper ‘ On the Conduct and 
Privileges of Sir Robert Walpole ’ is inserted 
in Cose’s ‘ Memoirs of Walpole’ (iii. 615-20). 
Horace Walpole ([who at one time promised 
to assist him in his inquiries into the ancient 
history of the Freemasons, but subsequently 
sneered at him 1 as pert Governor Pownall, 
who accounts for everything immediately, 
before the Creation or since’) wrote him two 
letters on it, which are included in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes' (iv. 709-12) and in 
Cunningham’s edition of Walpole’s ‘Letters ’ 
(viii. 420—4). Two of his drawings of Ame¬ 
rican scenery are in the ‘ Magazine of Ame¬ 
rican History ’ (xvi. 414, 420); his view of 
Boston in 1767 is in Drake's * History of Bos¬ 
ton ’ (p. 655), and his sketch of the old town 
at Boston is published among the ancient 
i iews of that city. In 1761 there came out 
in folio ‘Eight Views in North America and 


the West Indies, painted and engraved bv 
Paul Sandby from drawings made on th> 
spot by Governor Pownall and others’ (lixn 
of T. and P. Sandby, p. 30). 

Count Rumford possessed the correspon¬ 
dence of Franklin and Pownall with the 
Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D., of Boston. He 
gave the letters to George III, * who wa» 
vastly pleased with them,’ and they are now- 
preserved at the King’s Library, British 
Museum. Some were printed in Frederick 
Griffin’s ‘Junius Discovered ’ (Boston, Mass) 
a claim to identify Junius with Pownalf 
which was rejected in Parkes and Merivale's 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ’ (i. 290) 
His manuscript letter-book, in folio, with 
copies of his letters while governor to the 
British generals and others, was sold by 
Bangs Brothers & Co, at New York, oa 

4 March 1854. It afterwards belonged to 
G. W. Pratt of that city. Several letters to 
Franklin are in the latter's ‘ Works’ (vols. 
vii.-x.), and letters to Almon and Eden, 
first lord Auckland, are in Addit. MS?' 
Brit. Mus. 20733 and 34413. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 61-6, 110-12 
761 ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, n 
430, vii. 438; Mag. of American History, xn. 
400-32; Sent. Mag. 1805, pt. i.pp. 288-9,880 
332; Atlantic Monthly, xx. 285-91; Bich’j 
Bibl. Americana Nova, pp.143, 230, 284,290, 
305, 310, 317, 483; Hutchinson's Diary, 1 , 50 , 
63, ii, 28, 337; Historical Mag. (New York), 
vi. 23-4, 30; Stone’s Sir W. Johnson, i. 482-3. 
Drake’s Boston, pp. 614, 643-4, 654; Horaca 
Walpole’s Letters, v. 425, 439, vi. 292, viii. 26, 
Charles A. W. Pownall’s Thomas Pownall, 1908, 
an elaborate biography which seeks anew to 
identify Junius with Pownall.] W. P, C. 

FOWRIE-OGILVY, JOHN {Jl. 1592- 
1691), political adventurer. [See Ogiivi.] 

POWYS, HORATIO (1805-1877),bishop 
of Sodor and Man, bom on 20 Nov. 1805, 
was third son of Thomas Powys, second baron 
Lilford (1776-1825), by Henrietta Maria, 
eldest daughter of Robert Vernon Atherton 
of Atherton Hall, Lancashire. He was edu¬ 
cated at Harrow and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1820, and was created D.D. in 1854. His 
father presented him to the family living of 
Warrington, Lancashire, in 1881, and he 
was for some time rural dean of Cheshire. 
Strongly impressed with the necessity for 
improved education, he succeeded in esta¬ 
blishing the training college at Chester and 
the institution for the education of the 
daughters of the clergy atWamngton,both 
of which proved permanently successful. On 

5 July 1854 he was nominated to the 
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bishopric of Sodor and Man. He made suc- 
endeavours to uphold the rights of 
’he"see, and involved himself in much litiga¬ 
tion He printed two charges, ‘A Pas¬ 
toral Letter to the Congregation at War¬ 
rington,’ 1848, and two sermons. He died at 
Bewsev House, Bournemouth, on 31 May 
le77, and was buried at Warrington on 
o June. He married, on 21 Feb. 1833, Percy 
Gore, eldest daughter of William Currie of 
East'Horsley Park, Surrey, and had issue : 
Horace (d. 1857); Percy William, rector of 
Thorpe-Achurch, Northamptonshire ; Henry 
Lyttleton, lieutenant-colonel of the Oxford¬ 
shire light infantry; and five daughters. 

[Men of the Time, 1873, p. 820; Guardian, 

0 June 1877, p. 772; Manx Snn, 2 and 9 June 
1877.] G. C. B. 

POWYS, SibLITTLETON (1048?-1732), 
judge, eldest son of Thomas Powys of Hen¬ 
ley in Shropshire, the representative of one 
branch of the ancient Welsh family of Po wys, 
by his first wife, Mnry, daughter of Sir Adam 
Littleton, hart., was born about 1848, and 
named after his maternal grandfather, He 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
colled to the bar in May 1671. In 1688 he 
took the side of William of Orange, read his 
declaration at Shrewsbury, and, when the 
new government was established, was ap- 
ointed a judge on the Chester circuit in May 
689. In 1092 he became a serjeant (Ltjt- 
treia, Diary, ii. 404,427) and a knight, and ] 
eventually was raised to the bench of the 
exchequer on 29 Oct. 1605 (cf. Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1697—1702, lvii. 54). He 
was transferred to the court of king's bench 
in June 1700 (see Lhttrull, Diary, iv. 653, 
v. 11), hut did not take Ms seat till 29 Jan. 
1701. While a member of this court hB was 
one of the majority of judges who heard the 
well-known leading case Ashby v. White, 
arising out of the Aylesbury election, and 
decided against the plaintiff (see Lutirell, 
Diary, v. 858, 380, 619). At the age of 
seventy-eight he retired on a pension of 
1,600/. a year on 26 Oct. 1726, and died on 
16 March 1732. 

He appears to have been a dull, respect¬ 
able judge, not so able as his brother, Sir 
Thomas Powys [q. v.] ? hut less of a political 
partisan. IIis infelicitous way of express¬ 
ing himself made him the object of much 
pointless satire (Harris, Life of Lord Hard- 
moke, i. 82, 84; Cooksey, Lord Somers and 
Lord Hardwicks, pp, 67, 66). 

[Boss's Judges of England; State Trials, xv. 
1407-22; Raymond’s Reports ; Public Records, 
9th Rep, App. ii. 262; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 
678.] J. A. H. 


POWYS, Sir THOMAS (1649-1719), 
judge, second son of Thomas Powys of ETen- 
lev, Shropshire, and younger brother of Sir 
Littleton Powys [q.v.], was born in 1649. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury school, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1673. 
He became solicitor-general, and was knighted 
on 23 April 1686, when Finch was dismissed. 
Burnet (Oa»i Time, iii. 91) calls him a com¬ 
pliant young aspiring lawyer. Having ac¬ 
quiesced in the appointment of Roman catho¬ 
lics to office, and argued in favour of the 
king's dispensing power, he was promoted to 
he attorney-general in December 1687. He 
accordingly conducted the prosecution of the 
seven bishops in June 1688, and acted with 
I such conspicuous moderation and fairness 
1 (ib. iii. 223) as to show his own personal 
disapproval of the proceedings. During the 
reign of William III he acquired a fair prac¬ 
tice, especially in defence of state prisoners, 
among whom was Sir John Fenwick, and at 
the bar of both, houses of parliament. He 
sat in parliament for Ludlow from 1701 to 
1713, was made seijeant and queen’s seijeant 
at the beginning of Anne’s reign, and on 
8 June 1713 a judge of the queen’s bench; 
but as he and his brother Sir Littleton 
Powys too frequently formed judgments in 
opposition to the rest of the court, he, as the 
more active and able of the two, was re¬ 
moved, on Lord-chancellor Cowper's advice, 
when King George I came to England 
(14 Oet. 1714). His rank of king’s serjeant 
was restored to him. 

He died on 4 April 1710, and was buried 
at Lilford m Northamptonshire. lie was 
twice married: first to Sarah, daughter of 
Ambrose Holbech of Mollington, Warwick¬ 
shire; and secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Philip Meadows [q. y.l He had issue by 
both; and his great-grandson Thomas Powys 
wa9 created Lord Lilford in 1797. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Clarendon Cor¬ 
respondence, ii. 507; State Trials, xii. 279 ; 
Raymond’s Reports; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 579; 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation.] J. A. H. 

POYER, JOHN (d, 1649), royalist, was 
iu 1642 mayor of Pembroke, distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the parliament, and 
became a captain in its service, Oarew Castle 
in Pembrokeshire was surrendered to Mm by 
the royalists in March 1614 (Phillips, Civil 
War tn Wales, i. 212, ii. 147,152; Report 
on the Portland MSS. i. 81). Poyer was a 
strong preshyterian, and in 1648 he went 
over to the king's party. InFebruary 1618, 
when the parliamentary forces in Wales 
were about to be disbanded, he refused to 
surrender the government or Pembroke to 
Colonel Fleming, whom Fairfax had ap- 
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pointed to succeed him, demanding as a pre¬ 
liminary the payment of his own disburse¬ 
ments mr the parliament and of the arrears 
of his soldiers (Phillips, i. 303-40:.’, ii. 844: 
Tanner MSS. lviii. 721). Poyer defeated 
Colonel Fleming, raided forces, marched into 
Cardiganshire, and declared for the king. He 
was joined by Colonel Howland Laughame 
'q. v.j, who had been the chi»f commander 
for the pirliaraent in South Wales. Both 
confidently expected help from the fleet 
under the command of the Prince of Wales 
(Clabetdox, Rebellion, xi. 40). When Poyer 
heard that Cromwell was to march against 
him, he boasted that he would ‘ give him a 
field and show him fair plnv, and that he 
will be the first man that will charge against 
Ironsides: saying that if he had a hack of 
steel and breast of iron he durst and would 
encounter hint’ (Phillips, ii. 359). On 
* Mnv Laugharne’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Horton at St. Fagan’s, and in June 
Cromwell laid siege to Pembroke. The 
town and castle were given up on 11 July, 
and by the articles of capitulation Colonel 
Poyer and four others surrendered them¬ 
selves 1 to tho mercy of the parliament ’ (ib. 
ii. 397). 'The persons excepted,’ wrote 
Cromwell to the speaker,' are sucli as have 
formerly served you in a very good cause; 
but, being now apostatised, I did rather 
make election of them than of those who 
had always been for the king; judging their 
iniquity double; because they have sinned 
agam«t so much light, and against so many 
evidences of divine providence’ (Carlyle, 
Cromwell, letter lxii.) On 14 Aug. 1649 
the House of Commons desired Fairfax to 
' take course for the speedy trying by martial 
law ’ of these prisoners, and on 14 March 
1649 it passed a second vote of the same 
nature (Commons’ Journals, v. 670, vi. 164). 
Poyer, with Laughame and Colonel Powell, 
v ere accordingly tried by court-martial in 
April 1649, and sentenced to death. Fairfax 
resoh ed to execute one only, and Poyer was 
selected by lot to be the sufferer. He peti¬ 
tioned for pardon, recapitulating his ser¬ 
vices to the parliament, but was executed in 
Covent Garden on April 25 ( The Moderate, 
17-24 April, 24 April to 1 May 1649), 
Rushworth describes him as ‘ a man of two 
dispositions every day, in the morning sober 
ana penitent, in the evening drunk and full 
of plots 1 (Hist. Coll. vii. 1033 sq.) 

At the Restoration Elizabeth Poyer, his 
widow, petitioned Charles II for a grant to 
her family, stating that her husband had 
lost 8,000?. in the royal cause. On 25 Aug. 
1663 she was given 100?., and obtained 
finally a grant of 3,000?. more, payable in 


in-talmentsof 300?. a year(Oz?. State Papers 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 51, 1663-4 pp. 264, 86 d' 
1664-5 pp. 49, 448). ' 

[Authorities given in the article. Several 
letters of Pojer are among tho Tanner JISs. 
in the Bodleian Library.] 0. H. 1’, 

POYNDER, JOHN (1779-1849), theo- 
logical writer, born in 1779, was eldest son 
of a tradesman in the city of London. Hi< 
mother belonged to the evangelical school in 
the church of England, and from her he in¬ 
herited his religious tendencies. For some 
t ime he at tended a school at N ewington B utts 
kept by Joseph Forsyth [q. v.] Hedesiredin 
early life to be ordained in the English church, 
but circumstances forced him to enter a solici¬ 
tor’s office. For nearly forty years he was 
clerk and solicitor to the royal hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem, and for three years 
he was under-sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
The Rev. "William Jay [q. v.] of Bath was 
his friend for over fifty years, and moved bj 
a sermon of Jay and another by Claudius 
Buchanan [q. v.], the Indian missionary, 
Poynder set himself to rouse proprietors of 
East India stock to a sense of the iniquity 
of the company’s policy in encouraging 
idolatry. For many years he contended almost 
singteli'iinded in the court of proprietors at 
the East India House for theprohihition of the 
custom which permitted nearly six hundred 
widows to be immolated every year at the 
suttee, and the practice was at last stopped by 
the action of Lord William Bentinck. He 
investigated the amount of the profits made 
by the company from the worshippers and 

a rims at the temples of Juggernaut, Gya, 
Allahabad, and succeeded in abolishing 
the pilgrim tax. He never desisted from 
the crusade until his death, at Montpelier 
House, South Lambeth, on 10 March 1849. 
He married at Clapham church, on 15 Sept. 
1807, Elizabeth Brown, who died at South 
Lambeth on 22 Sept. 1846, aged 00. They 
had several sons and daughters. One of the 
sons, Frederick, graduated B.A. of Wadliam 
College, Oxford, m 1838, and was afterwards 
chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, and second 
master of Charterhouse School (Gardineb, 
Wadliam Coll. Meg. ii. 368), Poynder’s 
library was sold by Sotheby & Co. on 10 Jan. 
1850 and two following days. The collection 
comprised * the first four editions of Shake¬ 
speare ’ and many volumes with autograph 
letters and memoranda, including the ‘ Phe¬ 
nomena et Diosemeia’of Aratus Solensis, 
with autograph and annotations of Milton, 
Poynder is best known by his ‘ Literary 
Extracts from English and other Works, 
collected during Half aOentury,’ 1844,2vols.j 
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a second series in one volume appeared in 
1 S 47 . They contain numerous observations 
br Richard' Clark (1730-1831J fq. v.l, the 
citychamberlain, on incidents in tlie political 
and social life of Loudon. Poynder’s own 
reflections are indicated by the word ‘Mis¬ 
cellaneous.’ ,. , 

Povnder's other works, most of which re¬ 
late "to his doctrinal convictions, include: 
1. * Christianity in India,' 1813; a series of 
letters sent to the ‘ Time3 ’ under name of 
Laicus, with those of his opponent, ‘An 
Hast India Proprietor.’ 2. ‘ Brief Account of 
tie Jesuits ’ (anon.) 1815; also included in 
the • Pamphleteer/ vi. 99-146. 3. 'History 
of the Jesuits, with a Reply to Mr. Dallas's 
Defence of that Order’ (anon.), 1818, 2 vols. 

LettereoJlgnotus in the “ Times”"’ (anon.h 
1818; 2nd edit., with new title and author's 
name, 1835 (Halketx and Laing, Pseud. 
Literatwe, ii. 1973) ; on the publication of 
the second edition, called 1 Popery in alliance 
with Heathenism/ Cardinal Vi iseman ad¬ 
dressed to him some printed letters of remon¬ 
strance. 5. ‘The Church her own Enemy/ 
ItslS, 6. ‘ Human Sacrifices in India/ sub¬ 
stance of speech at tlie courts of the East 
India Company, 21 and 28 March/ 1827. 
7, ‘Speech at Court of East India Com¬ 
pany, 22 Sept. 1830, on its Encouragement 
of Idolatry/ 1830. 8. ‘ Friendly Sugges¬ 
tions to those in Authority/1831. 9. ‘Life 
of Francis Spira/translated, 1832. 10, ‘ State 
of Ireland reconsidered, in answer to Lord 
Alvanley/ 1811. 11. ‘ Word to the English 
Laity on Puseyism,' 1843 (followed by 1 A 
second Word' in 1848). 12. ‘Idolatry in 
India: six Letters on the Continuance of 
the Payment to the Temple of Juggernaut/ 
lb 18. He frequently contributed to the 
‘ Christian Observer' and the ‘ Church and 
State Gazette.’ 

[Gant. Mag. 1807 pt. ii. p. 887, 184-5 pt. ii. 
p. 644,1849 pt. i. p. 647; Christian Observer, 
July 1847 (a fragment of autobiography) and 
1849, pp. 364-7; Literary Extracts, ii. 733 and 
2nd ser. pp. 17-31; Church and State Gazette, 
1849, p. 181; Rev. W, Jay's Autobiogr., pp, 446- 
448,] W. P. 0. 

POYNET, JOHN (1514 P-1666), bishop 
of Winchester, [See Poket.] 

POYNINGS, Sib EDWARD (1459- 
1521), lord deputy of Ireland, only son of 
Robert Poynings [see under Poyktnqs, Mi¬ 
chael be], and his wife, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of William Paston (1378-1444) 
[q. v.], was bom towards the end of 1469, 
probably at his father’s house in Southwark, 
which afterwards became famous as the 


Crossireys tavern, and then as the Queen’s 
Head (cf, Rejdt.e andNoBstiN, Inn s of Old 
Southwark, p. 204). His father had been 
carver and sword-bearer to Jack Cade, and 
was killed at the second battle of St. Albans 
on 17 Feb. 1461 ( Archeeol . Cant. vii. 243-4): 
his mother, who was born on 1 July 1429, 
and married Poyniugs in December 1459, in¬ 
herited her husband's property in Kent, in 
spite of opposition from her brother-in-law, 
Edward Poynings, master of Arundel Col¬ 
lege ; before 1472 sbe married a second hus¬ 
band, Sir George Browne of Betchworth, 
Surrey, by whom she had a son Matthew and 
a daughter. She died in 1487, appointing 
Edward her executor. Some of her corre¬ 
spondence is included in the ‘ Paston Letters/ 
Poynings was brought up by his mother; 
in October 1483 he was a leader of the rising 
in Kent planned to second Buckingham^ 
insurrection against Richard III. lie was 
named in the king’s proclamation, but escaped 
abroad, and adopted the cause of Henry, ear] 
of Richmond. He was in Brittany in October 
1484 (Poitdobb Vekbil, p. 208; Bujjoh, i. 
17), and in August 1486 he landed with Henry 
at MiUbrd Haven. lie was at once made a 
knight banneret, and in the same year he was 
sworn of the privy council. In 1488 he was 
on a commission to inspect the ordnance at 
Calais, and in 1491 was made a knight of the 
Garter. In the following j ear he was placed 
in command of fifteen hundred men sent to 
aid Maximilian against his revolted sub¬ 
jects in the Netherlands. The rebels, under 
the leadership of Ravenstein, held Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, where they fitted out 
ships to prey on English commerce. Poy¬ 
nings first cleared the sea of the privateers, 
and then laid siege to Sluys in August, while 
the Duke of Saxony blockaded it on land. 
After some hard fighting the two castles de¬ 
fending the town weie taken, and the rebels 
entered into negotiations with Poynings lo 
return to their allegiance. Poynings there¬ 
upon joined Henry vii before Boulogne, but 
the French war was closed almost without 
bloodshed by the treaty of Etaples on 3 Nov. 
In 1493 Poynings was acting as deputyor 
governor of Calais; in July he was sent with 
Warhamon a mission to Duke Philip to pro¬ 
cure Warbeck’s expulsion from Burgundy, 
where he had been welcomed by the dowager 
duchess Margaret; the envoys obtained from 
Philip a promise that he would abstain from 
affording aid to “Warbeek, but the duke_ as¬ 
serted that he could not control the actions 
of the duchess, who was the real ruler of the 
country. 

Meanwhile Henry had become dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs in Ireland; it had 
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always been a Yorkist stronghold, and here 
Simnel and Warbeck found their most 
effective support. The struggles between 
ihe Butlers and Geraldines had reduced 
royal authority to a shadow even within the 
Pale, and Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of 
Kildare [q. v.], the head of the Litter faction, 
who had long been lord deputy, was in trea¬ 
sonable relations w ith Warbeck. Henry now 
resolved to complete the subjection of Ire¬ 
land; he appointed his second son, after¬ 
wards Henry VIII, as viceroy, and made 
l’oynings the prince's deputy. The latter 
landed at Howth on 13 Oct. 1494 with a 
thousand men; it was part of the scheme to 
till the chief Irish offices with Englishmen, 
and Poynings was accompanied by Henry 
Beane Tq. v.], bishop of Bangor, as chancellor, 
Hugh Conway as treasurer, and three others, 
who were to be placed respectively over the 
king's bench, common pleas, and exchequer. 
Poynings's first measure was an expedition 
into Ulster, in conjunction with Kildare, to 
punish O’Donnell, O’XIanlon, Magennis, and 
rfher chieftains who had abetted Warbeck’s 
hrst invasion of Ireland; he is said to have 
lone great execution upon the Irish; hut 
his progress was stopped by the news that 
Kildare was plotting with O’Hanlon against 
liis life; some colour was given to the charge 
by the revolt of Kildare’s brother James, who 
4ized Carlow Castle, mounted the Geraldine 
banner, and refused to surrender when sum¬ 
moned in the king’s name. Poynings aban¬ 
doned the Ulster invasion, turned south, and 
with some difficulty reduced Carlow; he 
then proceeded to Drogheda and summoned 
a parliament which was to prove one of the 
most momentous in Irish history 
It opened on 1 Dec. 1494, and, after at¬ 
tainting Kildare, proceeded to pass, at Poy- 
nings’s instance, numerous acts all tending 
to make Irish administration directly depBn- 
dent upon the crown and privy council. 
Judges and others were to hold office during 
pleasure, and not by patent as hitherto; the 
chief castles were to be put in English hands; 
it was made illegal to carry weapons or make 
private war without license, and it was de¬ 
clared high treason to excite the Irish to 
take up arms; the statutes of Kilkenny passed 
in 1386, forbidding marriage or intercourse 
between the English colonists and the Irish, 
and the adoption by Englishmen of Irish laws, 
customs, or manners, were also re-enacted. 
But the principal measure provided that no 
parliament should he summoned in Ireland 
except under the great seal of England, or 
without due notice to the English privy 
council, and that no acts of the Irish parlia¬ 
ment should be valid unless previously sub¬ 


mitted to the same body. Another act 
declared all laws ‘ late made ’ in England to 
be of force in Ireland, and it was subse- 
quentlv decided that this provision applied 
to all laws passed in England before 1494. 
These two measures, subsequently known aj 
‘ Poynings’s Law,’ or ‘ The Statutes of Drog¬ 
heda,’ rendered the Irish parliament com¬ 
pletely subordinate to that of England. A 
slight modification of them was introduced 
in .Mary’s reign, and during the rebellion of 
1641 Charles promised their repeal; buttheir 
principle was extended bv a statute passed 
ml719, empowering the English parliament 
to legislate for Ireland, and it was not till 
1782 that they were repealed, and the Irish 
parliament once more became independent. 

While this parliament was sitting, Poy¬ 
nings made another expedition into Ulster, 
leaving a commission with his chancellor to 
continue, prorogue, or dissolve it as hn 
thought fit. The Irish fled into their fast¬ 
nesses, and the second expedition was even 
less successful than the first. Poynings now 
endeavoured to ensure the security of the 
Pole by other means; he negotiated nlliance- 
with various septs, chiefly by money pay¬ 
ments, and strictly enforced upon the in¬ 
habitants of the Pale the duty of protecting 
its borders against Irish incursions. With 
the help of his under-treasurer, Ilatteclyffe, 
with whom he was connected by marriage 
[see under Hatteclym'e, William], Poy¬ 
nings endeavoured to reform the finances, 
hut the opposition of the subordinate officials 
largely impaired his success, and Warbeck’s 
attack on Waterford in July 1495 inter¬ 
rupted the work. The lord deputy marched 
in person against Perkin, who ‘blockaded 
"Waterford with eleven ships, while Desmond, 
with 2,400 men, attacked it on land. The 
town held out for eleven days, and then, on 
Poynings’s approach, Warbeck fled to Scot¬ 
land. 

According to Cox, the state of Ireland was 
now so quiet that the lord-deputy’s presence 
could be dispensed with, and Poynings was 
thereupon recalled in January 1496. The 
immediate object of his administration, viz, 
the extirpation of the Yorkist cause in Ire¬ 
land, had been attained. But Henry was 
disappointed that Poynings, through his 
system of subsidising Irish chiefs, and the 
partial failure of his fiscal reforms, had been 
unable to make Ireland pay her own way; 
and he now fell hack on the cheaper method of 
goi erningby the help of the great Anglo-Irish 
families. Kildare, who had legoined favour, 
was once more appointed deputy, and the 
Geraldine supremacy lasted till 1634. 

After his return to England, Poynings was 
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frequently on commission for the peace in 
Kent and was occupied in the administra¬ 
te of the Cinque ports, of which he was 

appointed warden in succession to his brother- 

in-law, Sir William Scot, and Prince Henry. 
In 1500 he was present at the interview be¬ 
tween Henry VII and the Archduke Philip 
at Calais, and in October 1601 was one of 
those appointed to meet and conduct Ca¬ 
therine of Arragon to London. He performed 
s similar office for the Flemish ambassadors 
who came to England in 1608 to conclude 
the projected marriage of Henry's daughter 
Mary tp Prince Charles of Castile, and some 
time before the king’s death became con¬ 
troller of the household. He was one of 
those trusty councillors who were recom¬ 
mended by Henry VII in his will to his son. 

Poynings’s officesof controller and warden 
of the Cinque ports were regranted him at 
the beginning of the new reign, and on 
2D Ang. 1609 he witnessed a treaty with 
Scotland. In 1611 lie was again on active 
service. In June he was placed in com¬ 
mand of some ships and a force of fifteen 
hundred men, and despatched to assist Mar¬ 
garet of Savoy, regent of the Netherlands, 
m suppressing’the revolt in Gelderland. He 
embarked at Sandwich on 18 July, re¬ 
duced several towns and castles, and than 
proceeded to besiegeVenlo. After three un¬ 
successful assaults the siege was raised, and 
Poynings, loaded with favours by Margaret 
and Charles, returned to England in the 
autumn (Hut, Chronicle, 623-4; Davits, 
Hitt qf Holland, i. 344). He sat in the par¬ 
liament summoned on 4 Feb. 1511-12, pro¬ 
bably for some constituency in Kent, but 
the returns are lost. From May to Novem¬ 
ber he was going from place to place in the 
Netherlands, negotiating a league against 
France (cf.Letters andPapers of Henry VIII). 
He was similarly employed early in 1613, 
and successfully terminated his labours by 
the formation of the ‘holy league’ on 6 April 
between the emperor, the pope, and the kings 
of England and Spain, with a retinue of 
five hundred men ns was present at the cap; 
ture of Terouenne on 22 Aug., andofToumai 
on 24 Sept. Of the latter place he was made 
lieutenant; hut he was ‘eversickly,’ and on 
20 Jan. 1618-14 William Blount, fourth 
lord Mountjoy [q. v.],wos appointed to succeed 
him. But through the greater part of 1614 
Poynings was in the Netherlands, engaged in 
diplomatic work, and perhaps assisting in the 
administration of Tournai, where he princi¬ 
pally resided. 

In October peace was made with France, 
and in February 1616 Poynings returned to 
England, with a pension of a thousand marks 

voi. xn. 


from Charles, and requested leave to go on 
a pilgrimage to Borne. In March he wae 
appointed ambassador to the pope, but it does 
not appear that the embassy ever started; 
and on 7 May, with William Knight (1470- 
1647) [q. v.J no wae once more nominated 
envoy to renew the league of 1606 with 
Prince Charles. On 14 Sept, Poynings re¬ 
turned to England, after four months’ un¬ 
successful negotiation. In the same month, 
however, the victory of France at Marignano 
once more cemented the league of her 
enemies, and Poynings, who was re-com¬ 
missioned ambassador to Charles (now king 
of Spain) on 21 Feb. 1616, succeeded, in 
coucluding a treaty with him on 10 April. 

This was the last of Poynings’s important 
negotiations, and henceforth he spent most 
of his time at his manor of Westenhanger, 
Kent, where he rebuilt the castle, or the 
Cinque ports. In June 1517 he was decid¬ 
ing disputes between English and French 
merchants at Calais, and in the same year 
he became chancellor of the order of the 
Garter. Henry also entertained the inten¬ 
tion of making him a peer, and he is occa¬ 
sionally referred to as Lord Poynings, but 
the intention was never carried out. In 
1618 he was treating for the surrender of 
Tournai, and in 1620 he took an important 
part in the proceedings at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. He was also present at 
Henry’s meeting with Charles at Gravelines 
on 10 July. He died at Westenhanger in 
October 1621. 

Poynmgs married Isabel or Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Scot (A 1486), marshal 
of Calais, and sister of Sir William Scot, 
warden of tliB Cinque ports and sheriff of 
Kent (cf. Letters and Papers, passim; 
Wcnvra, Funerail Mon. p, 269; Archmlog. 
Cant, x. 257-41). _ She died on 16 Aug. 1628, 
and was buried in Braboume church, where 
she is commemorated by a brass. ByherPoy- 
nings bad one child, John, who predeceased 
him without issue. Poynings's will is printed 
in Nicolas's ‘TestamentsVetusta,’pp, 678-9, 
His estates passed to Henry Algernon Percy, 
fifth earl of Northumberland [q. v.], the 
grandson of Poynings's first cousin Eleanor, 
who married Henry, third earl of Northum¬ 
berland [see under Hekrt, second Earl] 
(Letters andPapers, vol.iii. No. 3214). He had 
seven illegitimate children—three sons and 
four daughters, Of the sons, the eldest, Tho¬ 
mas, baron Poynings, is separately noticed. 
Edward, the second, became captain of the 
guard at Boulogne, and was slain there in 
1646. Adrian, the third, was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant to Wyatt at Boulogne in February 
1646, captain of Boulogne in the following 
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.Tune, and served for some years under the 
lord high admiral. He this knighted at the 
accession of Elizabeth, and in 1501 became 
governor of Portsmouth, where he died on 
15 Feb. 1570-1. His daughter Anne married 
Sir George More [q. v.] of Losely. Of Sir 
Edward Poynings's daughters, Jane married 
Thomas, eighth lord Clinton, and became 
mother of Edward Fiennes Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln [q. v.] 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VII, and Ma¬ 
terials for the Heign of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) . 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
and Gairdner; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9thRep.App. 
pt i. passim; Cotton MSS. passim; Rolls of 
Pari.; Itymer’e Feeders, orig. edit. vols. xii. 
and xiii.; Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner; Three 
Boobs of Polydore Vergil, Chron. of Calais and 
Rutland Papers (Camden Soc.) ; Hall, Fabyan, 
Grafton, and Holinshed's Chronicles; Bicon’s 
Henry VII; Myles Davies’s Athens Brit ii. 
60-1: Beltz’s Memorials of the Garter; Gard¬ 
ner's Richard HI, p. 398, and Henry VII (Eng¬ 
lish Statesmen Ser.); Lingard's Hist, of England; 
Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII; Busch’s Eng¬ 
land under the Tudore, vol. i, which gives the 
host account of Henry VII'a reign yet published; 
Sussex Arehseol. Coll. voL iv.; Norfolk ArclueoL 
iv. 21, &e.; Arehteol Cantiana.v. 118, vii. 244, x. 
257, 258, 264, xi. 394; Hasted’s Kent, passim; 
Boys’sHist. of Sandwich; Burrows's CinquoPorts. 
For Poynings's Irish administration see Annals 
of the'Four Masters; Book of Howth; 'Ware's 
Annales Hib. ; Harris’s Hibernica; Lascdles's 
Liber Munerum Hib.; Leland’s Hist, of Ireland, 
3 vols., 1773; Plowden’s Hist. View; Cox's 
Hib. Angl., 2 vols., 1689-90; Smith and Hy¬ 
land's Hist, of Waterford; Hist, of the Earls 
of Kildare; Gilbert's Viceroys of Ireland ; 
Richey’s Lectures on Irish Hist, to 1531; 
Fronde's English in Ireland; Wiight's His¬ 
tory of Ireland, vol. i. ; Bagwell's Ireland 
under the Tudors, vol. i For Poinings’s law 
see Irish Statutes; Hardiman’a Statutes of Kil¬ 
kenny: Davies’s Hist. Tracts, ed. 1786; A 
Drclaration setting forth how . . . the laws 
... of England . . . came to be of fores in 
Ireland, 1643, attributed to Sir Richard Bolton 
[q. v.]; An Answer to the above by Samuel 
Mayart [q. v.]j Molyneux's Case of Ireland 
being hound, and the Replies to it [see under 
MotTSFrv, Wittuat]; Hallam’s Const. Hist , 
Leeky’s Hist, of Ireland; Ball’s Irish Legisla¬ 
tive Systems.] A. F. P. 

POYNINGS ox PONYNGS,MICHAEL 
DU, second Babox Potntngs (1317-1369), 
was eldest son of Thomas, first baron, by 
Agnes, daughter and coheiress of Richard 
de Rokasle. The family had been settled at 
Poynings, Sussex, as early as the reign of 
Stephen, and Michael’s grandfather, Michael 
de Poynings (d. 1316),received asummons to 
parliament on 8 June 1294; but it was not 
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renewed, and it does not appear that it can be 
regarded as constituting a regular summons 
to parliament (Nicolas, Historic Peerage, nn 
117-18, 3-P). His son Thomas was, how¬ 
ever, summoned on 23 Aprill337. The latte- 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Susses, on 1 April 1338, and on 22 June 
1S89 one of the witnesses to the treaty with 
Tlrabant ( Fcedera , ii. 1026,1083). ite was 
killed in the assault of Hunycourt in Yer- 
mandois on 10 Oct. 1339 (IlLMuroBtreeH, i. 
341), though it is commonly stated that he 
was killed in the sea-fight off Sluys on 
24 .Tune 1340 (Le Baber, ed. Thompson p. 
243; Babnes, Hist. Edward. Ill, p. 183)! 
lie left thre" sons—Michael, Richard, and 
Luke. The last-named married Isabella 
sister and coheiress of Edmund, lord St. John 
of Basing, and was summoned to parliament 
in 1368, probably in right of his wife, a* 
Baron St. John. 

Michael de Poynings was twenty-two 
years of age when he succeeded liis father as 
second baron in 1839. lie served in Flan¬ 
ders in 1339 and 1340, and on 4 Nov. 1341 
was summoned for service in the Scots 
war (Fccdera, ii. 1181, 1184). On 4 Oct. 
1342 he is mentioned as being with the king 
at Sandwich, when on liis way to Brittanv 
(t'A. ii. 1212). He again served in France in 
1345, and in 1346 took part in the campaign 
of'Crdcy (B vexes, Hist. Edward III, pp 
320, 354). In 1351, and again in 1852, he 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex ( Fccdera , iii. 218,246). He was em¬ 
ployed in the French expedition of the king 
m 1355, and in the campaign of Poitiers in 
the following year. In August 1869, to- 

ether with his brothers Riohard and Luke, 

e joined in the great invasion of France, 
and was still abroad in April 1860 (t'j. iii, 
445, 488). On 22 June 1362 he was one of 
the signatories to the treaty with the king 
of Castile (ib. iii. 057). Poynings died on 
16 March 1309. He had been summoned to 
parliament from 26 Feb. 1842. By his wife 
Joan, widow of Sir John de Molyns, who 
must he distinct from Sir John de Moline* 
or Moleyns (d. 1365 P) [q. v.] he had two 
sons—Thomas and Richard—and four daugh¬ 
ters. Of the latter, Mary married Sir Arnold 
Savage [q. v.] Joan de Poynings died on 
11 May 1309, and was buried with her 
husband at Poynings, where the existing 
church was erected in accordance with their 
wills. 

Robust de Potsings, fifth Baeok Pots- 
ixgs (1380-1446), Michael’s grandson, and 
son of Richard de Poynings, fourth baron, 
was horn on 80 Nov. 1380. lie was sum¬ 
moned to parliament in 1404, is several times 
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mentioned as attending the council under 
Henrv IV (Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council, ii. 
7 99,' 150), and served in the French wars 
during the reigns of that king and his suc- 
ces =or«. In 1420 he had custody of the Duke 
of Bourbon (Deton, Issues of Exchequer, p. 
3 d 3 V He was present at the battles of Cre- 
vant in July 1423 and Vemeuil on 16 Aug. 
1424, and (tied on 2 Oct. 1446. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of Reginald, lord C4rey 
of Ruthin —to whom Richard II gave a ring 
in 1391 (« 6 . P- 265)—he had three sons. Ri¬ 
chard, the eldest, was M.P. for Sussex in 
1428. but died in 1430 ( Testamenta Vetusta, 
n. 217), leaving a daughter Eleanor, who 
married Henry Percy, afterwards third earl of 
Northumberland [see under Percy, Henry, 
second Earl or NOBinirMBEBLiND]. Robert 
de Poynings, second son of the fifth baron, 
was born in November 1419. He was con¬ 
cerned in Jack Cade’s rebellion, and was 
killed at the second battle of St. Albans on 
17 Feb. 1461 ( Paston Letters, i. 133, ii. 329 
et passim). By his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Paston [q. v.], he was father 
of Sir Edwaid Poynings [q. v.] The wills 
of several of the chief members of the Poyn¬ 
ings family are summarised in Nicolas’s 
‘Testamenta Vetusta.’ The Poynings' arms 
were harry of six, or and verte, a bendlet 
gules. 

[Sussex Archteological Collections, xv, 5-18, 
with a full genealogical table ; Dugdale’s Ba¬ 
ronage, ii. 133-6; Palgeave’s Parliamentary 
Writs, iv. 1306-7; G.E. C.’s Complete Peerage, 
vi. 299; NicoWa Historic Peerage, ed. Court- 
hope; Testaments Vetusta, pp. 73, 82, 92, 122, 
217; authorities quoted.] C. L. K. 

POYNINGS, THOMAS, Baron Poyn¬ 
ings (d . 1645), was an illegitimate son of 
Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.J He was early 
brought to court, and was a sewer-extraordi¬ 
nary in 1516. He was one of those who re¬ 
ceived livery of the Percy lands in 1528, was 
on the sheriff roll for Kent in 1583, made K.B. 
the same year, and appointed sheri ff of Kent 
in 1534. He was present at the christening 
of Edward VI on 16 Oct. 1537, and at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour on 12 Nov. When 
Anne of Cleves came to England in 1539, 
Poynings waB one of the knights who re¬ 
ceived Tier. He was an accomplished cour¬ 
tier, generous in disposition, the friend of 
Wyatt and of Sir Thomas Chalonsr the elder 
[q." v.] In the French expedition of 1644 
Poynings took an important part. He was 
a captain in the army, and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself at the capture of Boulogne. 
In October 1644 he was leftthero by Howard 
with four thousand men. On 30 Jan, 1544- 
1545 he was created Baron Poynings; he died 


at Boulogne on 17 Aug. 1546. He married 
Catherine, daughter of John, lord Marnej, 
and widow ot George Radcliffe, hut left no 
children. Some of his Kentish pioperty 
passed to the Duke of Northumberland. 

[Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage, 
H.isted’s Kent, iii. 824; Hovafleld's SuBaex, l 
175-6; letters and Papers of Henry VHI, rr. 
ii. 2735, iv. ii. 3213, vii, 1498, xi. 680, xn. ii 
911; Nott’s edition of the poems of Wyatt, p. 
lxxxiii, nnd of Surrey, pp. Ixxii,Ixvvi; Chronicle 
of Calais (Camd. Soc.) p. 176; Strype’s Memo¬ 
rials, n. i. 9, m. i. 41.] W. A. J. A. 

POYNTER, AMBROSE (1796-1886), 
architect, bom in London on 16 May 1796, 
was second son of Ambrose Lyon Poynter 
by Thomasine Anne Peck. The family was 
of Huguenot origin, his father's great-greal- 
grandmther, Thomas Pointier of St. Quentin 
in France, having settled in England in 1685 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
Poynter commenced his professional career 
as an architect in the office of John Na«h 
[q. v.], working there about five years (1814- 
1818). From 1819 to 1821 he travelled in 
Italy, Sicily, and the Ionian Islands; he had 
studied watercolour painting under Thoms'. 
Shorter Boys [q. v.], and the sketches made 
by him during these travels are of great 
merit. He attended Keats’s funeral at Roma 
on 26 Feb. 1821. On returning home Poynter 
set up for himself as an architect at 1 Poet’® 
Corner, Westminster, but afterwards (about 
1840) built for himself a house and offices iu 
Park Street, now Queen Anne’s Gate. Onp 
of his earliest works was an observatory at 
Cambridge for his friend William Hopkins 
(1793-1886) [q. v.J, the mathematical 'coach.’ 
In 1832 he resided for some time in Paris, 
where hewasassociated with Richard Parke- 
Bonington [q. v.), Baron Denon, Boucher- 
Dcsnoyers the engraver, and others. Up 
subsequently built at Cambridge the church 
of St. Paul in the Hills Road, and in 1836 
was an unsuccessful though highly com¬ 
mended competitor for the building of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Poynter was one of 
thp foundation members of thB Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects in 1834, one of 
the first members of tlieir council, acted as 
their secretary in 1840,1841, and 1844, read 
various papers at their meetings, including 
a valuable descriptive analysis of the ara¬ 
besques in the 1 Loggie ’ of the Vatican 
(3 Feb. 1840), and in 1842 was the author 
of an anonymous essay ' On the Introduc¬ 
tion of Iron in the Construction of Buildings,’ 
to which the silver medal of the institute was 
awarded. Poynter had considerable practice 
as an architect until the loss of his eyesight, 
which commenced about 1860, and caused his 
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Tct irement from bis profession at the height of 
his career. InLondonhedesigned the hospital 
and chapel of St, Katharine in the Regent’s 
Park (1827), Christ Church, 'Westminster 
1 1841), and the French Protestant Church 
in Bloomsbury Street. In the provinces, 
among other works, he was the architect of 
Pynes House, Devonshire (for Sir Stafford 
Xorthcote), Hodsock, near Worksop, Not¬ 
tinghamshire (for hits. Chambers), Castle 
Melgwyn, South Wales, and restored or added 
to numerous buildings, including Warwick 
Castle and Crewe Hall, though in both these 
cases Poynter’s work has since been destroyed 
bv fire. As architect to the National Pro¬ 
vincial Bank of England, he designed build¬ 
ings for it in several towns. Poynter was 
frequently employed on arbitration cases, and 
held the office of official referee to the board 
of works. 

Poynter took an important part m the 
establishment of government schools of de¬ 
sign, and was the first inspector for the pro¬ 
vinces appointed in connection with the 
school of design then at Somerset House. 
He was one of the committee of manage¬ 
ment appointed in 1818 to supervise the 
district schools of design, and in 1850 was 
appointed inspector of them. lie was one 
of the first to urge the importance of making 
drawing a compulsoiy subject in national 
and elementary schools. He was an original 
member of the Arundel Society, the Graphic 
Society, and the Archaeological Institute, and 
contributed several papers to the proceedings 
of the last. A student of heraldry, he made 
drawings to illustrate Sandford’B ‘Genea¬ 
logical History of England.’ He collaborated 
with Charles Knight (1791-1878) [q. v.] in 
his attempts to produce good and cheap pic¬ 
torial literature, contributing illustrations 
to Knight’s ‘ Shakespeare’ and ‘ Pictorial 
History of England,’ and the articles on 
literature, science, and art to the latter 
work. 

Poynter died at Dover on 20 Nov. 1880. 
He married, first, in 1832 at the chapel of 
the British embassy, Puris, Emma, daughter 
of the Rev. E. Forster, by Lavinia, daughter 
and only child of Thomas Banks, R.A. [q. v.] 
By her he had one son, Sir Edward John 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
and three daughters, of whom Clara, wife 
of Mr. Robert Courtenay Bell, attained dis¬ 
tinction as a translator from foreign lan¬ 
guages. Poynter married, secondly, Louisa 
Noble, daughter of General Robert Bell, by 
whom he left a daughter. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1887, pp. 113,137 ; private informa¬ 
tion ] L. C. 


POYNTER, WILLIAM, D.D. (I7 6 .i, 
1827), catholic prelate, born at Petercfield* 
Hampshire, on 20 May 1762, was sent by 
Bishop Ohalloner to the English College at 
Douay, where he became prefect of studies 
was promoted to the priesthood, and took 
the degree of D.D. In 1793 he and the 
other seminarists were transferred by rh» 
French revolutionary authorities to the 
castle of Dourlens, and they were after¬ 
wards imprisoned in the Irish College at 
Douay. At last, on 26 Feb. 1795, they were 
sent to England, where they landed on 
2 March. Poynter was nominated by Bishop 
Douglass to be vice-president of St. Ed¬ 
mund’s College, near Ware, and he became 
president of that college in 1801, when Itr, 
Gregory Stapleton was made apostolic vicar 
in the midland district. Stapleton made 
Poynter his vicar-general. 

lie was appointed coadjutor to Dr. ,Tnlm 
Douglass [q. v.], vicar-apostolic of the Lon¬ 
don district, by papal brief, dated 3 March 
1803, and he was consecrated bishop of 
Halia at St. Edmund’s College on 29 May. 
He succeeded to the vicariate per coadji.- 
toriam on the death of Douglass, 8 May laid 
Poynter was of a gentler disposition than 
John Milner [q. v.l, and was adverse to the 
bold manner m which that controversialist 
carried himself towards his political oppo¬ 
nents. While on a visit to Rome he diew up 
his ‘ Apologeticnl Epistle’ to CardinalLitta, 

? refect of the propaganda, dated 16 March 
815,_ in which he defended himself against 
certain chaiges brought against him anil the 
other vicars-apostolic by Bishop Milner. The 
document was not intended to he made 
public, and was not actually published till 
1820, wheu it was translated and printed, 
without the knowledge of Poynter, by 
Charles Butler, in his * Historical Memoirs 
of the English Catholics ’ (vol. iv. appendix, 
note 1). Poynter suffered himself to he per¬ 
suaded into becoming president of the 
‘ Catholic Bible Society,’ an institution 
founded in 1813 by the ‘ Catholic Com¬ 
mittee,’ and afterwards, m 1816, condemned 
by the _ holy see as ‘ a crafty device for 
weakening the foundations of religion’ 
(Beaut, Episcopal /Succession , iii. 186), In 
1823 he obtained from the holy see the ap¬ 
pointment of Dr. James Yorke Bramston 
fq. v.] as his coadjutor, cum jure succession »«, 
In conjunction with the other E nglish and 
Scottish catholic prelates, he issued the 
famous ‘ Declaration of the Catholic Bishop’, 
the Vicars Apostolic, and their Coadjutors 
in Great Britain.’ He died in Castle Street, 
Holbom, London, on 26 Nov. 1827 (Gent. 
Mag. 1827, pt. ii. p. 671), and was buried 
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in the church of St Mary, Moorflelds, -where 
there is a monument to his memory, with a 
Latin inscription. The Rev. Lewis Havard 
preached the funeral sermon, which was 
printed, Poynter’s heart was deposited be¬ 
neath the altar at St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. 

His portrait, engraved by R. Fenner, 
forms the frontispiece to the ‘ Catholic 
Mucellany/ vol. iv. (1825). Another por¬ 
trait appeared in the ‘Laity’s Directory''for 
1629. 

Puvnter’s separate publications were: 1. ‘A 
Theological Examination of the Doctrine of 
Columbanus [i.e. Charles O'Conor, 1764- 
1326, q. v.] (contained in his third letter) 
on the Spiritual Jurisdiction of Bishops ana 
the difference between a Bishop and a Priest/ 
London, 1811, 8vo. 2. ‘Instructions and 
Directions addressed to all the Faithful in ' 
the London District, for gaining the Grand 
Jubilee/ London, 1826, 24mo. 8. ‘Chris¬ 
tianity ; or the Evidences and Characters of 
the Christian Religion/ London, 1827, 8vo ; 
tianslated into Italian (at Rome in 1828). 

Poynter’s ‘Narrative of the Seizure of 
Douav College, and of the Deportation of 
the Seniors, Professors, and Students to 
Dourlens/ in continuation of the narrative 
of the Rev. Joseph Hodgson [q. v.], was 
printed in the ‘ Catholic Magazine and Re¬ 
new’ (Birmingham), vol. i. (1881), pp. 897, 
457. A translation, by the Abb6 L. Dan- 
coiae, appears in ‘Le College Anglais de 
Douai pendant la Revolution,’ Douay, 1881, 
&vo ‘ An Unpublished Correspondence be- 
tweenPoynter andDr.C. O’Conor, on Foreign- 
influencing Maxims, with Observations on 
the Canonical and Legal Securities against 
such Maxims/ appeared in O’Conor’s 1 Colum- 
hanue/ No. vf, London, 1818. To the 
‘Laity’s Directory’ for 1818 to 1828 in¬ 
clusively, Poynter contributed an annual 
article called ‘New Tear’s Gifts/ os well as 
' Reflections on British Zeal for the Propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity, and on the State of 
Christianity in England/ to that periodical 
in 1829 (p. 76). He was also responsible 
for ‘The Catholic Soldier’s and Sailor's 
Prayer Book/ which was reprinted, with ad¬ 
ditions, by the Rev. Thomas Unsworth, Lon¬ 
don, 1888,12mo, 

[Amherst’s Hist, of Catholic Emancipation, 
ii. 368 ; Butler’s Hist. Memoirs, 1822, iv. 379, 
489-623 ; Butler’s Reminiscences, p. 801 ; Catho¬ 
lic Magazine and Review, ii. 260; Catholic 
Miscellany. 1827, vii. 284, viii. 4S2, ix, 72; 
Husenbeta s Life of Milner, p. 684 ; London and 
Dublin Orthodox Jonrnal, 1842, jet. 103; Ward's 
Hist, of St, Edmund’s College, Old Hull, 1893.] 
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POYNTZ, Sin FRANCIS (d. 1528), 
diplomatist, was third son of Sir Robert 
Poyntz (d. 1521) of Iron Acton, Gloucester¬ 
shire, and his wife Margaret, natural daugh¬ 
ter of Anthony "Wydevill, earl Rivers [q. v.j, 
by Gwentlian, daughter of’William Stradling. 
The family was descended from the Barons 
Poyntz, who had been prominent in the 
Welsh and Scottish wars of Edward I (of. 
Rtjieb, Fcedera, orig. ed. vol. ii. passim; 
Pari. Writs ; Dugdaib, Baronage ; and G.E. 
C[oiatnh], Complete Peerage ), and had long 
been settled in Gloucestershire. The father 
officiated at many court ceremonies, was 
chancellor to Queen Catheri ne o f Aragon, 
and in 1620 attended Henry 'VILl to France. 
From a brother was descended the Poyntz 
family of Essex, and from his second son, 
John, father of Robert Poyntz [q. v.], the 
family of Alderley, Gloucestershire (Palet, 
More about Stijfbrd , p. 128). 

Francis was in 1516 appointed esquire of 
the body to Henry YIH, and became a carver 
in thB royal household in 1521. In 1526 he 
was granted custody of the manor of Holborn, 
•in the suburbs of London/ during the 
minority of Edward Stanley, third earl of 
Derby [q. v.], and in the same year he re¬ 
ceived some of the forfeited lands of Edward 
Stafford, third duke of Buckingham [q. v.] 
In 1527 he was sent as ambassador to the 
emperor, with instructions to mediate peace 
between him and Francis L and to threaten 
war in the Netherlands if Charles V de¬ 
clined these overtures. He was also to re¬ 
monstrate with the emperor on his treatment 
of the pope and the sack of Rome. Poyntz 
travelledby way of Paris, where hewas joined 
by the French ambassador to the emperor, 
and arrived at Madrid on 1 July. But his 
embassy met with little success, and he left 
Spain in October, having an interview with 
Francis at Paris on the way back. He died 
of the plague in London on 25 June 1528, 
He married Jane or Joan, daughter of Sir 
Matthew Browne of Betchworth, Surrey, 
hut left no issue. At the request of his eldest 
brother Anthony, Sir Francis wrote ‘The 
Table of Oebes the Philosopher, Translated 
out of Latins into Englishe by Sir Francis 
Poyngs; ’ it was published in 16mo by Ber- 
thelet probably about 1580; a copy is in the 
British Museum Library. 

Sib Asihokt Poxbtz (1480 P-1588) in 
herited Iron Acton, where his descendants 
were seated for many generations, ne was 
knighted in 1518, when he commanded a ship 
in Howard’s expedition against France. In 
September 1518 he was sent on an embassy 
to the French king, and was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in J uly 1520. In 
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1521 he was one of the jury at Bristol before 
whom theDuke of Buckingham was indicted. 
In 1522 he joined in Surrey's expedition to 
Francis in command of the Santa Maria. In 
the following year he became vice-admiral, 
and was employed in commandof some twelve 
nr fourteen sail in preventing the return of 
Albany to Scotland. In 1523 lie was admini¬ 
strator for his lather. In 1627 he served as 
sheriff of Gloucestershire, and in 1530 was on 
a commission to inquire into Wolsey’s posses¬ 
sions. He died in 1583, having married, fust, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Huddes- 
tield; and, secondlv, Joan, widow of Sir Bi¬ 
chard Guilford. Efis eldest son, Sir Nicholas, 
bom in 1610, was a prominent courtier during 
the latter part of Henry VIII's reign, and 
died in 1657. A portrait of Sir Nicholas by 
nolbein belongs to the Marquis of Bristol, 
and two drawings, also attributed to Ilolhein, 
to King Edward VII {Cat. Tudor Eihib. 
1890, Nos. 79,493, 600). Another, which is 
anonymous, belonged in 1800 to the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

Sir Nicholas’s great-grandson, Sm Robeht 
Potntz (1589 P-1666) matriculated from 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on 15 March 
1004-5, was M.P. for Gloucestershire in 
1620,1028-9, und was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1626-7 at the coronation of Charles I; he 
sided with the king during the civil war, and 
wrote ‘A Vindication of Monarchy . . 
1661, 4to (Brit. Mus.); he was buried at 
Iron Acton on 10 Nov. 1665. 

[Authorities quoted; Works in Brit, Mus. 
Liur.; Sir John Maclean's Memoir of the Poyntz 
family: Cotton M38. passim; Letters, &o., of 
Henry VII (Holts Ser.), and Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gamloer, passim; 
Atkyn»’s Gloucestershire, p. 104,&c.; Visitation 
of Gloucestershire (Harl. Boo.); Wood's Athens, 
iii. 715—10; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1(14, 
Lit. Hemaina of Edward VI (Eoxburglie Club); 
l.’hron. of Caluis (Camden Soe.); Bymer's 
Feeders, orig. ed. xiv. 404, Brewer's Hist, of 
Henry VIII, ii. 149; Sandford’s Genealog. Hist, 
p. 434; Cluttcrbuek's Hertfordshire; Gough’s 
Sepulchral Mon.] A. F. P. 

POYNTZ, ROBERT (J. 1566), catholic 
divine, a younger son of JohnPoyntz(<7.1644) 
and nephew of Sir Francis Poyntz [q, v.], lord 
of the manorof Alderley, Gloucestershire, was 
bom at Alderley about 1635. He was edu¬ 
cated at Winchester, and was, on 26 Aug, 
1554, admitted perpetual fellow of New 
College, Oxford (Jiao’!. MS. D. 130, f, OS), 
Graduating B.A. 5 June 1556, and M.A. 
27May 1660. But as a devout Roman catholic 
he abandoned, early in Elizabeth’s reign, his 
friends and expectations in this country, and 
settled in Louvain, There he published ‘ Tes¬ 


timonies for the Real Presence of Christ’s 
Body and Blood in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Aultar, set foorth at large and faith¬ 
fully translated out of Six Auncient Fathers 
which lyved far within the first six hundred 
veres,’ . . . Louvain, 1C6G. Another work 
‘Miracles performed by the Eucharist, 1 i( 
also ascribed to him. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. i. 356, Fasti, i. 149 , 
158 ; State Papers, Horn. Eliz. Add. xxxii. 30 ’ 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 94, viii. 44o' 
Palm’s More about Stifford; Atkyns's Glouces' 
j tershire, pp. 104, 107 ; Visitation of Gloucester¬ 
shire (Harl. Soo.); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.- 
Pits, De Script. Illustr. Angl. p. 903, appendix j 
Maclean’s Memoir of the Poyntz Family!] ’ 

W. A. S. 

POYNTZ, STEPHEN (1685-1760), di- 
plomatiat, bom in London, and baptised at 
St. Michael’s, Comhill, in November 1686, 
was the second son of William Poyntz, up¬ 
holsterer, of CornhiH, by his second wife, 
Jane, daughter of Stephen Mont cage, mer¬ 
chant of London and Buckingham, whose 
wife was a sister of Richard Deane [q. y,] 
(Lipscomb, Biwkinyhavuhire. ii. 679). lie 
was educated at Eton, being a long’s scholar 
and captain of Montem in 1702. On 17Feb. 
1702-8 he was admitted at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and became in due course a fellow 
of hiB college, graduating B.A. in 1706, and 
M.A. in 1711. 

Shortly after he left college ho travelled 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and ho wa s 
also tutor to the sons of Lord Townshend, 
with whom he was at The Hague in 1709 
and 1710. For some time he seems to ham 
acted as Townshend’s confidential secretary, 
communicating on his behalf with the Eng¬ 
lish ambassadors abroad, and, through Ins 
chief's influence, he was introduced into the 
diplomatic service. Poyntz was commissary 
in 1716 to James, first earl Stanhope, the 
secretary of state, and envoy-extraorduniv 
, and plenipotentiary to Sweden in July 1724; 
j of this mission Poyntz acquitted himself well, 
though Sir Robert W alpole complained of the 
large sums which he drew from the English 
exchequer to secure Sweden’s support. In 
1728 he was sent as commissioner to the 
congress at Soissons, where he made the 
acquaintance of George, first boron Lyttel¬ 
ton [q. v.], and he remained in France until 
the summer of 1780. 

On the formation of the household of the 
Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II, 
Poyntz was appointed as the young duke's 
governor and steward of the household, and 
throughout his life ho continued the prince's 
trusted adviser. About 1735 he purchased 
from the family of nillersdon an estate 
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et Midgham, a chapelry in the parish, of 
Thatcliam, near Newbury, Berkshire; the 
duke spent some of his early years there 
(iroNcr, Newbury, p. SSo), and two rooms, 
ttill called ‘ the duke's rooms,' were added to 
the house for his accommodation (Godwin, 
Neubury Worthies, pp. 49-50). As a mark 
of esteem for his services, a very beautiful 
tase, ornamented with figures in high relief, 
was'placed by Queen Caroline in the grounds 
at Midgham (Mrs, Houndell, Cotodray, 
p. 107J. Poyntz played on important part 
at court. Hu acted in 1734 as the medium 
of communication between the king and 
queen and an Austrian envoy (Hervdt, 
Memoirs, li. 54-6). It was in his rooms at 
st. James’s Palace that the famous Earl 
of Peterborough in 1735 formally acknow¬ 
ledged to the company that Anastasia Ro¬ 
binson was his wife (Bitkney, History of 
Music, iv. 247-9). In 1735 he was created 
a privy councillor, and he received the sine¬ 
cure post of inspector of prosecutions in the 
exchequer concerning ‘prohibited and un¬ 
customed goods.’ He died at Midghnm on 
17 Dec. 1750, and was buried there. Horace 
Walpole says that he was 1 ruined in his cir¬ 
cumstances by a devout brother, whom he 
had trusted, and by a simple wife, who had 
a devotion of marrying dozens of her poor 
cousins at his expense; you know she was 
the “Fair Circassian.” Mr. Povntz was 
called a very great man, but few knew 
anything of his talents, for he was timorous 
to childishness. The duke has done greatly 
for his family and seoured his places for his 
children, and sends his two sons abroad, 
allowing them 8001. a year’ ( Letters, ii. 
233). 

Poyatz’s influence at court, his talents, 
and his kindly disposition were acknow¬ 
ledged on all sides. Carlyle, in his 'Me¬ 
moirs of Frederick the Great ’ (ii. 68), 
characteristically describes him as ‘ a once 
bright gentleman, now dim and obso¬ 
lete.’ 

Poyntz married, in February 1732-3, Anna 
Maria Mordaunt, daughter of the lion. Lewis 
Mordaunt, brigadier-general, and maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline, She had been a 
great beauty, aud her oharms were described 
by Samuel Croxall [q. v.] in his poem of 
the ‘Fair Circassian.’ They had two sons— 
William of Midgham (d. 1809), and Charles, 
prebendary of Durham—and two daughters, 
Margaret Georgina and Louisa. The latter 
died unmarried, but Margaret Georgina be¬ 
came the wife, at Althorp, on 27 Deo. 1765 
(the day after he came of age), of John, after¬ 
wards first earl Spencer. Mrs. Calderwood of 
Polton met the Spencers and the whole of 


the Poyntz family travelling at Spa in great 
state in 1756. Mrs.Poyntz was then a ‘deaf, 
shoitsighted, loud-spoken, hackney-headed 
wife, and played at cards from morning till 
night.’ Mrs. Spencer was' a very sweet-like 
girl; her sister is a great hoyden ’ (Journals, 
pp. 189-92). Mrs. Poyntz was in great 
favour at Versailles in August 1763, when 
she cured Madame Yictoiie of the stone 
(Walpole, Letters, iv. 110). She died at 
Midgham on 14 Nov. 1771, and was buried 
there (of. Walpole, Georye III. ed. Barker, 
i. 187-8). 

Poyntz was tke author of a * Vindication 
of the Barrier Treaty,’ which is erroneously 
printed among Bishop Hare's wiitings. It 
was an ‘ excellent work ’ (Coxb, Horatio, 
Lord Walpole, ii. 398). Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Herrey, Sir C. Hanbury Williams, Nicholas 
Harding e, and others addressed verses to 
Poyntz (cf. Gent.-Mag.si. 459; Dolsley, Col¬ 
lection, ii. 81, iv. 239; New Foundling Hos¬ 
pital for Wit, 1786 edit. i. 242-3, iii. 61-4; 
Nichols, Illustr. of Lit. i. 665, 687-91; 
Memoirs of Sneyd Duoies, p. 209; Select 
Collection, vi. 85; Harding e, Poems, pp. 
202 - 6 ). 

Poyntz was a friend of Samuel Richard¬ 
son, the novelist. Through his agency the 
sum of 100/. is said to have been granted by 
Queen Caroline to Elizabeth Elstob [q. v.], 
and when James Ferguson, the astronomer, 
came to London in May 1743, he brought 
with him a letter of recommendation to 
Poyntz, who befriended him in every way. 
Ferguson drew the portraits of Mrs. Poyntz 
and the children, so that Poyntz might be 
able from personal knowledge to speak fa¬ 
vourably of the Bkill of the artist. A por¬ 
trait of Poyntz was painted by John Fayrani, 
aud engraved by J. Faber. Another, painted 
by Thomas Hudson, belongs to the Earl 
Spencer. 

[Miiclean’sMamoirof thePoyntzFamily; Gent. 
Mag. 1760 pp.670-1,1789pt.ii. p.447; Nichols’s 
Lit,Anecdotes, iv. 696, 714, v, 339, viii. 520,643; 
Blwes and Eubinson’s Castles of Western Sussex, 
p. 79 ; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 286; E. M. 
Boyle’s 64 Quor tiers of his Family; Eegistrum 
Begale, 1847,'p. 44; Coxo’s Sir Bobert Walpole, 
vol. i. pp. xxvi, 743, ii. 471-3; Smith’s Mezzotint 
P 01 traits, 1 .413-14; Mrs. Calderwood’s Journals, 
pp 189-92; Le Morehant’s Earl Spencer, pp. 2- 
6; Lysoae’s Berkshire, p. 387. Sox letters to 
and from Poyntz see Hist, MSS. Oomro. 10th 
Bep, App. pt. i. and 11th Bep. App.; Additional 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 9161,28168,23780,23793, and 
28801; Coze’s Life of Sir Eoboit Walpole, a. 
65 et seq., 637-85, iii. 807-9; Philliraore’s Life 
of Lord Lyttelton, i. 35. A schedule of his real 
and personal estate is in the Addit. MS. 25086.1 

W. P. 0. 
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POYNTZ, SYDENHAM (f. 1650), sol¬ 
dier, fourth son of John Poyntz of Reigate, 
Surrey, and Anne Skinner, was baptised 
on 3 Nov. 1607. He usually signs himself 
* Sednham Poynts.’ Poyntz was originally 
apprenticed to a London tradesman, hut, 
being ill-treated by his master, he took ser¬ 
vice as a soldier in Holland, passed then into 
the imperial army, and finally rose to the 
rank of sergeant-major, and was knighted on 
the battle-field. He recorded his foreign 
experience for the first eleven years, 162o- 
1036, in a somewhat inaccurate ‘ Relation,’ 
which was first printed from the autograph 
MS. in the 1 Bibliotheque Nationals’for the 
English Historical Society in 1908. He re¬ 
turned toEngland inl64o, and on27 May was 
ordered by the House of Commons to hai e 
the command of a regiment of horse and a 
regiment of foot in the army raised by the 
se\en associated northern counties. He was 
also appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the northern association, with the 
title of colonel-general, and, on 19 Aug., go¬ 
vernor of York (Commons Journals, iv. 156, 
248; Lords' Journals, vii. 648). On taking 
command, Poyntz found his troops mutinous 
for want of pay, and at the siege of Skipton 
was more in danger from his own men than 
from the enemy (jft.vii. 633 ; Obey, Examina¬ 
tion of Neats Puritans, iii, 68, Appendix). 
He was ordered after Naseby to follow the 
king's motions, and succeeded in forcing him 
to an engagement at Rowton Heath, near 
Chester, on 24 Sept. (ib. p. 92; Heport on the 
Portland MSS. 1 . 278; A Letter from 
Colonel-general Poynts to the Hon. William 
Lenthall, 4to, 1045). Charles lost about 
eight hundred men killed and wounded and 
fifteen hundred prisoners ( Lords' Journals, 
vii. 008). The House of Commons voted 
Poyntz a reward of6007. ( Command Journals, 
iv. 292). He next captured Shelford House 
and Wiverton House in Nottinghamshire, 
and then laid siege to Newark ([Report on 
the Portland MSS. i. 306; Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, ed. 1886, ii. 80-9, 876). He 
was still besieging Newark when Charles I 
took refuge in the camp of the Scottish army 
there, of which Poyntz at once informed the 
speaker (Caby, Memorials of the Civil War, 
i. 19). 

In Feb. 1646 Poyntz issued ‘ The Vindi¬ 
cation of Colonel-General Poyntz against 
the false and malicious slanders secretly oast 
forth against him, 1 1646-6,4to. Parliament, 
satisfied with his conduct, voted him the 
sum of 8007. a year, and his regiment of 
horse was one of four to he retained at 
the general disbanding (Commons’ Journals, 
iv. 602, v. 128). The presbyterian leaders 


relied up on Poyntz and his troops to oppose the 
independents of the new model, but the sol¬ 
diers of the northern association enteredinto 
communication with those of Fairfax’s army 
and, in spite of the orders of their com¬ 
mander, held meetings and elected agitator,.. 
Poyntz was seized by the agitators on 8 July 
1647 and sent a prisoner to Fairfax’s head¬ 
quarters, charged with endeavouring to em¬ 
broil the kingdom in a new war (Caby 
Memorials, i. 282, 298; Clarke Papers, 
142-5,163-9). He was released by Fairfax 
on parole; but the latter, who now became 
commander-in-chief of all the land forces in 
the service of the parliament, appointed 
Colonel Lambert to take command in the 
north (Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 370; 
Lords’ Journals, ix. 339). 

At the end of July 1647an open breach took 
place between London and the army. The 
common council chose Major-general Edward 
Massey [q. v.] to command the forces of the 
city, and Poyntz, who was also given a com¬ 
mand, actively assisted in enlisting ‘ re- 
fonnadoes.’ On 2 Aug. Poyntz and other 
officers dispersed a body of citizens who 
brought to the common counoil a petition 
‘ praying that some means might be used for 
a composure.’ According to the newspapers, 
they hacked and hewed many of the peti¬ 
tioners with their swords and ‘mortally 
wounded divers ’ (Rushwobth, vi, 647, vi, 
741). On the collapse of the resistance ol 
London, Poyntz fled to Holland, publishing, 
in conjunction with Massey, a declaration 
‘ showing the true grounds and reasons that 
induced them to depart from the city, and 
for a while from the kingdom.’ * Finding,’ 
said they, ‘aU things so uncertain, and 
nothing answering to what was promised or 
expected, we held it safer wisdom to with¬ 
draw to our own friends’ (Rushwobth, 
vii. 767). On 14 May 1648 Poyntz wrote 
to the speaker from Amsterdam, begging 
that he might at least receive the two 
months' pay voted to his forces when they 
were disbanded. ‘ When I pemse the letters 
which I have formerly received from both 
houses of parliament, with all their great 
premises and engagements to me, never to 
forget the great services which I have done 
them ... it would almost make a man 
desperate to see how I am deserted and 
slighted in place of the great rewards which 
the honourable houseB were pleased to pro¬ 
mise me ’ (Oaby, Memorials, i. 418). 

Receiving no answer to this or previous 
appeals, Poyntz in 1650 accompanied Lord 
WiEoughby to the West Indies, and there 
heoame governor of the Leeward Islands, 
establishing himself at St, Christopher's. 
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Wien Willoughby surtandered Barbados 
to lie parliamentary fleet under Sir George 
Avseue, Poyntz found St. Christopher's un¬ 
tenable, and retired to Virginia (White- 
Iooke, Memorials, iii. 406 ; _ Olmuxoit, 
British Empire in America, ii. 15,280 ; Oli¬ 
ves, History of Antigua, 1894, voli. p. xx). 
But the articles between Willoughby and 
Ayscue contain a clause permitting Poyntz 
to retire to Antigua with other gentlemen 
laving estates fliers (Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1676-6, p, 86), It is stated that in 
1661 he was again appointed governor of 
Antigua, and hold the post till superseded 
by Lord Willoughby in 1863, but no trace 
of his tenure of office appears among the 
colonial state papers. It is added that he 
then retired to Virginia, and died there at 
some unknown date (Macleaic, p. 183 j 
Antigua and the Antiguans, 1844, i. 20), A 
portrait of Poyntz, from an original in the 
possession of Earl Spencer, is engraved in 
Sir John Macleanb ‘ Memoir.’ Others appear 
in Kicraft’s ‘ Survey of England's Champions,’ 
1647, chap, six., and in 1 England’s Worthies,' 
by John Vicars, 1647, p, 91. Sir John Mac- 
lean also gives a picture of a contemporary 
portrait-medal (p. 169). 

Poyntz was thrice married while abroad— 
firstly, about 1633, to ‘a rich German mer¬ 
chant's daughter,’ who died in childbirth 
within two years; secondly, about 1635, to 
another German, ‘ rich in land and money,' 
who seems to be the lady colled ‘Anne 
Eleanor de Court Stephanus de Cory in 
Wirtemberg,’ in Aubrey’s 1 History of Surrey,’ 
iv. 212. Poyntz’s third wife signs her name 
Elisabeth in a letter to Speaker Lenthall in 
1.647. ' 

Poyntz was the author of the following 
pamphlets: 1. The ‘ Vindication ’ cited 
above (1646-6). 2, ‘The Vindication of 
Colonel-general Poyntz against the Slanders 
oast forth against him by tbe Army; with 
the barbarous manner of the Adjutator’s 
surprisal of him at York,’ 4to, 1648mo place], 
The ‘British Museum Catalogue ’ also gives a 
list of letters by Poyntz, which ware printed 
in pamphlet form between 1645 and 1647. 
Some unprinted letters by Poyntz are to be 
found among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian library, and among the manuscripts 
of the Duke of Portland. 

An elder brother, John Poikiz (ft. 1660), 
born in 1606, was active in the civil war in 
Ireland and England on the parliamentary 
aide (of, A True Relation of the Taking, of 
Roger Mamaring, Bishop of St. David's, 
London, 1842,4to). In 1668 he was captain, 
in the navy, and in 1668 clerk of the revels, 
He subsequently travelled ‘in the greatest 
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part of the Caribee Islands and most parts 
of the continent of America, and almost all 
his Majesty's foreign plantations;’ in 1683 
he projected a scheme for the purch&Be and 
colonisation of Tobago (of. The Present Pro¬ 
spect of the . . . Island of Tobago, London, 
1683,4to, by Captain John Poyntz, and Pro¬ 
posals offered by Capt. John Poyntz ); but 
his plan came to nothing (A Geographical 
Description of Tobago [1760 PL p. 66), 

(Life is Sir John Maclean's Hist, and Genea- 
logicalHemoir of the family of Poyntz, 1886, pp. 
159-84; The Belation of Sydnam Poyntz, ed. 
Goodrich (Boy. Hrit. Soe,), 1908.] C. H. F. 

PRAED, WINTHBOP MAOKWOBTH 
(1802-1889), poet, third son of William 
Mackworth Praed, of Bitton House, Teign- 
rnouth, Devonshire, serjeant-at-law, and for 
many years chairman of the audit board, was 
bom on 26 July 1802 at 36 John Street, Bed¬ 
ford EoWjLondon, His father was the grand¬ 
son of William Mackworth, second sou of Sir 
Humphry Mackworth [q.v.j, who took the 
additional name ofPiaea upon his marriage 
about 1730 to Martha, daughter and heir of 
John Praed of Trevethow m Cornwall (for 
the Mackworth pedigree seeBuran's Rutland, 
pp. 128-9). The maiden name of the poet’s 
mother was Winthrop. The Winthrops of 
New England are a branch of the same family. 
Winthrop Praed was a delicate and preco¬ 
cious child, His mother died a year after his 
birth, and his earliest education was superin¬ 
tended by an elder sister, to whom he was 
tenderly attached; she died in 1830. He 
gave up pressing occupations in order to at¬ 
tend her m her lost illness. In 1810 he was 
placed at Langley Broom school, near Coin- 
brook, under a Mr. Atkins, He read Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, and became a good chess¬ 
player. He wrote dramas and sent poems 
home, which were carefully criticised by his 
father. On 28 March 1814 he enterodEton 
in the house of E. J, Plmntre, afterwards 
a fellow of Eton College. An elder brother 
helped him in his studies; and Plumtre gave 
prizes for English verse, which were generally 
divided between Praed and George William 
Frederick Howard (afterwards seventh Earl 
of Carlisle) [q.v.] Inl820 ho started a manu¬ 
script journal, the ‘ Apis Matins,’ of which 
he wrote about half. It was succeeded by 
the ‘ Etonian,’ the most famous of school 
journals. Walter Blount was Praed’s col¬ 
league as editor. Some of his contributors 
were already at college. Among the chief 
writers wereH.N.Coleridge, Sidney Walker,. 
O. H, TownBhsnd, and John Moultrie, who de¬ 
scribes Praed in his ‘Dream of Life’ (Mora- 
tkto, Works, 1876, p. 421). Praed signed 
his articles as ‘Peregrine Courtenay, the- 
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Imaginary president of tlie 1 King of Club',' 
supposed to conduct tbe paper. Charles 
Knight (1761-1873) published the ‘ Etonian,’ 
which lasted for ten months. Praed was a 
member of the debating society during his 
last rear at school, and helped to found the 
boys’ library. He acted in private theatricals; 
was chosen by his senior schoolfellow, Ed¬ 
ward Bouverie Pusey, as a worthy competitor 
in chess; and, though too delicate for rougher 
exercises, was the best fives-player in the 
school. 

In October 1821 he entered Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, with a high reputation, and 
read classics with Macaulay, who was two 
years his senior. He cared little for mathe¬ 
matics, and only just avoided the ‘ wooden 
spoon.’ He failed, though he only just failed, 
to win the university scholarship; but he 
won the Sir “William Browne medals for 
Greek ode in 1822 and 1823, and for epi" rams 
in 1822 and 1824. He n on the college decla¬ 
mation prize in 1823, and chancellor's medal 
tor English poem in 1823 ("Australasia ’) and 
1824 (‘ Athens ’). ne was bracketed third 
in the classical tripos for 1825. His classical 
verses, specimens of which are ^preserved in 
tbe‘Musas Etonenses’ (Series hova, tom. ii. 
ISfiO), show, besides good scholarship, unusual 
facility and poetic feeling. Praed was espe¬ 
cially distinguished at the union, where liis 
seniors, Macaulay and Charles Austin, were 
then conspicuous and his onlv superiors. He 
generally took the radical side in opposition 
to Macaulay. In the autumn of 1822 Knight 
started and edited his ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ 
to which Praed was the chief contributor. 
Macaulay and some of the old contributors 
to the ‘Etonian’ also wrote. Praed’s con¬ 
tributions were in the first three or four 
numbers; and he took no part in a continua¬ 
tion afterwards attempted. In 1823 lie pub¬ 
lished, through Charles Knight, ‘ Lillian, a 
Fairy Tale,’ a jeu $esprit written at Trinity 
in October 1822. In 1826 Knight started, 
with Praed’s help, a weekly paper called 
•The Brazen Head,' which lasted only for 
fournumbers. AftergraduatingB.A.in 1826, 
Praed became private tutor at Eton to Lord 
Ernest Bruce, younger son of the Marquis 
of Ailesbury. He read for a fellowship at 
Trinity, to which ho was elected in 1827, 
and in 1830 he won the Seatonian prize-poem, 
He finally left Eton at the end of 1827. On 
29 May 1829 he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and joined the Norfolk cir¬ 
cuit. His ambition, however, was for par¬ 
liamentary life. He was no longer a liberal, 
though in 1829 he was on the committee of 
William Cavendish(afterwardsbeventhDuke 
jf Devonshire) when the latter was the whig 


candidate for Cambridge. University. The 
statesman whom he most admired was his 
fellow Etonian, Canning. After Canning's 
death in 1827 he became alarmed at the de¬ 
mocratic tendencies of the reformers; and his 
fastidious and scholarly temperament made 
contempt for demagogues more congenial 
than popular enthusiasm. At an earlier 
period he had been strongly in favour of 
Roman catholic emancipation; hut when that 
question was settled, his political sympathies 
were completely eon-ervativo. Overtures 
were made to him to accept a seat iu the 
House of Commons with a view to opposing 
him to Macaulay, who had recently entered 
parliament. Praed said that he would not 
accept a post which involved ‘ personal col¬ 
lision with any man;’ but was otherwise 
ready to support the conservative govern¬ 
ment. The negotiation dropped; but in De¬ 
cember 1880 he bought the seat of St. Germans 
for two years for l,0U0f. He made a success¬ 
ful maiden speech on the cotton duties; and 
though his next Bpeech, on the Reform Bill, 
brought some disappointment, he improved 
as a debater. He proposed an amendment 
in favour of ‘minority representation,’ ac¬ 
cording to which each constituent was to 
vote for two candidates only when three 
places were to be filled. AnoLher amend¬ 
ment, providing that freeholds in a borough 
should give votes for the borough and not 
for the county, was proposed by him in a very 
successful speech, and led to friendly attea- 
tions from Sir Robert Peel. St. Germans was 
disfranchised by the Reform Bill, and Praed 
stood, unsuccessfully, for St. Ives, Cornwall, 
near which a branch of the Praeds lived in 
the family seat of Trevelhow. He published, 
at Penzance, anonymously, in 1833, ‘Trash 
dedicated without respect to James Raise, 
esq., M.P.,’ his successful rival. Praed re- 
maiuedout of parliament till1834; and during 
this period wrote much prose and verse in the 
‘ Morning Post,’ which became the leading 
conservative paper, a result attributed to Ms 
contributions (Preface to Political Poems , by 
Sir G. Young, 1888, p. xviii). In 1883 the 
Duke of Wellington furnished him with ma¬ 
terials for a series of articles in opposition to 
some changes in the ordnance department, 
and subsequently requested Praed to defend 
him in the ‘ Morning Post’ against an attack 
in the * Times.’ The duke invited Praed to 
Walmer Oastle, and treated him with great 
confidence. At the general election at the end 
of 1834 Praed was returned for Great Yar¬ 
mouth, and was appointed secretary to the 
board of control by Peel duringhie short ad¬ 
ministration. His father died in 1885, and 
in the same summer he married Helen, 
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daughter of George Bogle. IIU later parlia¬ 
mentary career woe not conspicuous. He 
retired from Great Yarmouth, in 1837, and 

• was elected for Aylesbury. In 1888 lie was 
much occupied with his friend Derwent Cole¬ 
ridge and others in agitating for an improve¬ 
ment of national educution, which led to 
the introduction of the national system under 
the committee of council on education in 
1689. He was deputy high steward to the 
university of Cambridge during his later 
years. His health, which had never been 
strong, begun to bieuk in 1888, and he died of 
a rapid consumption, at Chester Square, on 
15 July1839. He was buried at Kensal Green. 
He left two daughters, Helen Adeline Maek- 
worth and Elizabeth Lilian Mackwortli. His 
widow died in 1863. 

A portrait, showing a very refined head, is 
prefixed to the ‘ Poems ’ of 1864. He wrote, 
according to Charles Knight, a singularly 
beautiful hand. Praed's best poetry shows 
very remarkable grace and lightness of touch. 
His political squibs would perhaps have been 
more effective had they been more brutal; 
but Praed could not cease to be a gentle¬ 
man even as a politician. The delicacy of 
feeling, with a dash of acid though never 
coarse satire, gives a pleasant flavour to his 
work: and in such work ns the ‘ Red Fisher¬ 
man’ he shows an imaginative power which 
tempts a regret for the diffidence which 
limited his aspirations. Probably, however, 
he judged rightly that his powers were best 
fitted for the lignter kinds of verse. 

Praed had continued to write occasional 
poems in keepsakes and elsewhere. The first 
collection of his poems, edited by H. W. 
Griswold, appeared at New York in 1844 j 
an enlarged edition of the same appeared 
in 1860. Another (American), edited by 
W. A. Whitmore, appeared in 1859, An 
authorised edition, edited by Derwent Cole¬ 
ridge, with the assistance of Praed's sister, 
Lady Young, and liis nephew, Sir George 
Young, appeared in 1864; ‘ Selections, 1 by 
Sir George Young, were published in 1860; 
and ‘Political and Occasional Poems,’ edited 
with notes by the same, in 1888. Those 
in the first part appeared in the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle,’ the 1 Brazen Head,’ the 1 Sphynx° 
(a paper edited 'by James Silk Buckingham 
[q. v.j), the ‘ Times,’ and elsewhere down to 
1831. Those in the second part appeared in 
the ‘ Albion,’ a morning paper, from 1880 to 
18S2, and the rest in the ‘Morning Post’ 
1832 to 1834. The third part consists of 
three satires, written in 1888-9, previously 
unpublished. Praed's essays—that is to say, 
his contributions in prose to the ‘ Etonian,’ 

• Knight’s Quarterly,’ and the ‘ London Maga¬ 


zine ’—were collected in a volume of Henry 
Morley's ‘Universal Library’in 18S7; selec¬ 
tions of his poems also appeared in Moxon’s 
‘ Miniature Library ’ (1886), and in the 
‘Canterbury Poets,’ ed. Frederick Cooper 

(1886J. 

The Whitmore edition erroneously ascribed 
to Praed some poems by Edward Marlborough 
Fitzgerald, omitted in Derwent Coleridge’s 
edition. Fitzgerald was a friend and imitator 
of Praed; and for some time they used the 
same signature Praed corrected some 
of Fitzgerald's poems (cf. Sir George Young’s 
Preface to Political Poems, pp. xxiv-xxxi). 


[Life by Derwent Coleridge, prefixed to 
Poems ; Charles Knight’s Passages of a Work¬ 
ing Life, 1863; Preface by Sir G. Young to 
Political and Occasional Poems; Saintsbury’s 
Lit. EsBays, 1890; Lytton's Life of Bulwer 
Lytton, 1883, i. 233-6; Maxwell Lyto's Eton 
College.] L. S. 

PRANCE, MILES {fl. 1689), perjurer, 
was a Roman catholic goldsmith of Princess 
Street, Covent Garden, and maker of religious 
emblems to the queen consort of Charles II. 
When, towards the close of 1678, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey [q. v.], follow¬ 
ing upon the revelations of Titus Oates 
[q. v.], greatly alarmed the people of London, 
Prance, whoae trade and creed alike rendered 
him peculiarly liable to suspicion, waB on 
21 Deo. arrested upon the information of a 
lodger in bis bouse, named John Wren. 
Wren alleged that Prance was absent from 
his house for some nights at the time that God¬ 
frey was missing. Itafterwards appeared tlirt 
Wren was in arrears with his rent, while 
Prance’s absence from home occurred some 
time before the murder. Upon his arrest 
Prance was taken before the committee of 
secrecy, which had been appointed by the 
House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Shaftesbury, to investigate the alleged‘popish 
plot.’ Prance denied all knowledge ot Sir 
Edmund’s murder, though he admitted that 
he had worked for some of the papists ac¬ 
cused by Oates and Bedloe. He was re¬ 
committed to Newgate, where he was thrown 
into the ‘ condemn’d hole ’ and loaded with 
heavy irons. Bedloe the informer was, up 
to tins time, the sole witness as to the man¬ 


ner in which Godfrey was alleged to have come 
by his death. He had, however,madeinquiries 
respectingPrancc, and judged that he might be 
usefully employed in fabricating some corro¬ 
borative testimony. Notes of Bedloe’s evi¬ 
dence were surreptitiously placed in Prance’s 
cell, and Prance, readily perceiving what was 
expected of him, begged the governor, Cap- 
tamRichardson, to convey him to Shaftesbury 
House. There, on the evening of 22 Dec. 
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he made a long disclosure about Godfrey's 
death before the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
three other members of the secrecy com¬ 
mittee. Nest day, before the king and the 
priv y council, he accused three men employed 
at Somerset House and two priests oi mur¬ 
dering Godfrey at Somerset House, and de¬ 
clared that he had kept watch while the 
crime was being perpetrated. On 29 Dec. 
he was privately interrogated by the king at 
the house of Mr. Chiffinch; on the same after¬ 
noon he informed the council that the whole 
of his story was false, and he persisted in his 
recantation nest day. He was thereupon sent 
back to his dungeon at Newgate and treated 
with great cruelty. On 12 Jan. 1679 he re¬ 
newed his allegiance to his original statement. 

Following the example of Oates, he now 
dictated to his keeper, Boyce, ‘ A True Nar¬ 
rative and Discovery ’ of Godfrey’s murder, 
which appeared early in 1670. The discre- 
oncies between this*narrative and Bedloe's 
eposition are glaring j nev ertheless, the com¬ 
bined evidence of the two informers sufficed 
to obtain the conviction of the three men 
employed at Somerset House—Green, Hill, 
and Berry (5 Feb. 1679). On 13 June 1679 
Trance gave minor evidence in support of 
Bedloe and Dugdale against the two jesuits 
Harcourt and Fenwick, and on 10 Jan. 1680 
he obtained 60/. from the exchequer ‘ in re¬ 
spect of his services about the plott' (Ackue- 
MAir, Secret-service Money under Charles II, 
p. 2b). During the Test of that year he 
proved himself a most assiduous supporter 
of Oates; and, by publishing his sworn de- 

E ositions to prove that Sir Boger L’Estrange 
q. v.] was a papist, helped Oates to tempo¬ 
rarily discredit a most formidable opponent. 
On 15 June 1686 he pleaded guilty to perjury 
at the king’s bench, and declared his re¬ 
pentance, upon which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 100/., to be pilloried and 
whipped. The last part of his sentence was 
remitted. He afterwards made a confession 
in writing, attributing his perjuries to ‘ fear 
and cowardice,’ and in December 1688 he 
thought it best to seek refuge abroad. He 
was, however, captured off Giavesend, along 
with some other papists, on the hoy Asia, 
bound for Dunkirk, and was sent up by the 
mayor of Gravesend for examination by the 
House of Lords. No proceedings were taken, 
and it is probable that he ultimately found 
employment among his co-religionists on the 
continent. 

[The evidence as to Prance’s career is very 
contradictory, as may be seen by comparing 
Eachard’a Hist, of England, ii. 604-9, 618-14, 
634, 807, and Ralph's Hist, of England with 
Burnet’s Own Time and Oldmixons History, 


Cf. also Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Narration i, 
passim; Oobbett’s State Trials, vol. vii.; Honse 
of lords MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Ben 
App. vi. 61-2); Sir W. Fitzherbert’s MSS. (Hist! 
MSS, Comm. 13th Rep. App. vi. 14-18,164.8)- 
Eapin’s Hist. 1703, n. 702-8; Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, ix. 192; Pictorial Hist, of England 
iii. 724; Twelve Bad Men, ed. Seccombe, p.120- 
B.igford Ballads, ed, Ebsworth, ii. 679 sq.; Willis 
Bund's Selections from the State Trials, ii, 616- 
Stevens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints. See articles 
GonrBEr, Sm Edmund Beubt; L'Estbahgb, S® 
Room; and Oates, Titus.] T, g, 

PRATT, ANNE, afterwards Mbs. Peajs- 
less (1806-1893), botanist, born on 6 Dec. 
1800 m Strood, Kent, was the second of three' 
daughters of Robert Pratt (1777-1819) a 
wholesale grocer of that town, by his wife 
Sarah Bundock (1780-1845), of Huguenot 
descent. Her childhood and youth were 
passed at Chatham, whither her father had 
removed, and sliewas educated by Mrs. Roffey 
at the Eastgate House school, Rochester. 
Her delicate health rendering her unfit for 
active pursuits, she devoted herself to lite¬ 
rary study. A Scottish friend, Dr. DoS, 
undertook to teach her botany, and she soon 
became an ardent student. Aided by her 
elder sister, who collected for her, she formed 
an extensive herbarium, and supplemented 
her cohection by making sketches of the 
specimens. The drawings afterwards formed 
illustrations for her books. 

She left Chatham in 1846, and went to 
reside with friends at Brixton and other 
laces, but subsequently settled at Dover in 
849. There she wrote her principal work, 
‘ The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Britain.’ Other changes of residence followed. 

On 4 Dec. 1866 she was married to John 
Pearless of East Grinstead, Sussex. She re¬ 
sided there for two and a half years. They 
settled for. some years at RedhiU, Surrey. 
She died on 27 July 1893 at Rylett Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

Although her works were written in popu¬ 
lar style, they were fairly accurate, and were 
instrumental in spreading a knowledge and 
love of botany, and were at one time acknow¬ 
ledged by a grant from the civil list. They 
were: 1. ‘ The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland. . . . By a Lady,’18mo, London, 
1838; 3rd edit. 12mo, London (Knight's 
monthly volume), 1847, 2. ‘Flowers and 
their Associations/ 8vo, London, 1840; 2nd 
edit. (Knight’s weekly volume), 1846. 
3, ‘ Dawnings of Genius, or the Early Lives 
of some Eminent Persons of the Last Cen¬ 
tury/ 8vo, London, 1841. 4. ‘The Pictorial 
Catechism of Botany/ 16mo, London, 1842, 
5. ‘The Excellent Woman, ns described in 
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the Book of Pro-verbs,’ 16mo [London, 1846] 
'anon.] 6. ‘ Wild Flowers of the Year,’ 16mo, 
London [1846?]. 7. ‘ Garden Flowers of the 
Year,’ lUmo, London [1847], 8. ‘ Chapters 
on Common Things of the Seaside,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1860. 9. 1 Wild Flowers,’ 2 vols. 16mo, 
London, 1852; 2nd edition [1892 ?], 10. ‘The 
Green Fields and their Grasses,' 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1852. 11. ‘Oar Native Songsters,’ 

16mo, London, 1852. 12. ‘The Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of Great Britain,’ 5 vols. 
8ro, London [1855]; 3rd edit. 1878, 13. 'The 
Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies,’ 8vo, 
London [1855] ; 2nd edit. 1871. 14. ‘ The 
Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants of 
our Fields and Woods,’8vo, London [1857]; 
2nd edit. [1866]. 15. ‘ The British Grasses 
and Sedges,’ &c., 8vo, London [1859], 
16. ‘Haunts of the Wild Flowers,’ 8vo, 
London, 1863. Shoalso edited* By Daylight,’ 
8vo, London, I860, a translation of Ottilia 
"Wildermuth’s ‘ Im Tagealicht.’ 

[Women’s Penny Paper, 9 Nov. 1889, with 
portrait; Journ. Bot. 1894,pp. 205-7; Brit.Mus. 
Cat.; Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist ) Cat.; information 
lindly supplied by Mrs. Pearless’s niece, Mrs. 
Wells.] B. B. W. 

PBATT, CHARLES, first Eaul Cameej? 
<1714-1794), lord chancellor, third son of 
Sir John Pratt [q. v.] by his second wife, 
was horn at Kensington, where he was 
baptised on 21 March 1714. He was edu¬ 
cated at Eton, having for his contemporaries 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat¬ 
ham, his lifelong friend; George Lyttelton, 
afterwards first Baron Lyttelton ; Sneyd 
Davies, and Horace Walpole. Proceeding 
to King’s College, Cambridge, he was elected 
on to the foundation in October 1731, and 
three years later became fellow. Being al¬ 
ready designed for the legal profession, he 
had been entered at the Inner Temple on 
3 June 1728, and at college he applied him¬ 
self to the study of law and constitutional 
history. lie graduated B.A, in 1786 (M.A. 
in 1740), and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple on 17 June 1738, He paced 
Westminster Hall and rode the Western 
circuit for some years without a brief, and 
began to think of abandoning the profession. 
His melancholy condition drew from Sneyd 
Davies in 1743 an ode in which he sought to 
animate him by the example of the illustrious 
who, before him, had from obscurity 'pleaded 
their way to glory’s chair supreme’ (Doesley, 
Collection qf Poems by Several Hands, 1768, 
vi. 265; iSTiCHOls, Itiustr, of Lit. i. 846). 

the turning-point in his fortunes. lla was 
briefed as junior to his friend Robert Henley, 
afterwards Lord-chancellor Northington, 


who fell or feigned to fall ill, and left him 
the entire conduct of the case, in which he 
showed such conspicuous ability as to esta¬ 
blish his reputation. A whig in politics, he 
maintained, as counsel for William Owen, 
tried, on 6 July 1752, as the publisher of 
‘ The Case of the Hon, Alexander Murray,’ 
the then novel principle of the competence 
of juries to determine by general verdict the 
entire question (law as well as facts) in cases 
of seditious libel, with the result that the de¬ 
fendant was acquitted [see Mubbay, Alex- 
anbeb, d. 1777]. In 1765 he was made king’s 
counsel nnd attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. In 1767 he succeeded IIenle\ as 
attorney-general on the accession of Pitt to 
power on 1 July. During his tenure of this 
office he represented Downton in parliament. 
Office made no change in either his prin¬ 
ciples or his practice, and in conducting the 
ex-officio prosecution of John Shebbeare 
[a. v.] in November 1758 he emphasised his 
adhesion to the principle for which he had 
contended in Owen’s ease, by addressing him¬ 
self exclusively to the jury. The same year 
he drafted and carried through the House 
of Commons a bill for extending the Habeas 
Corpus Act to civil cases, a measnre the 
defeat of which by the House of Lords 
postponed a needful reform for half a cen¬ 
tury. In 1759 he was appointed recorder 
of Bath. The only state trials in -which 
he figured during his attorney-generalship 
were those of tlie spy Florence HenseyTq. v.J 
and Laurence Shirley, fourth earl Ferrers 

[q. v-] 

On the death of Sir John Willes [q. v.], 
Pratt was appointed chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, and knighted on 
28 Deo. 1761. He took his seat in court on 
23 Jan. 1762, being coifed the same day, and 
was sworn of the privy council on lb Feb. 
following. On 30 April 1763 the arrest of 
John Wakes [q. v.] under a general warrant 
issued by the secretary of state for the appre¬ 
hension of the author of ‘ North Briton,’ No. 
45, raised the question of the legality of such 
warrants. Pratt had no doubt of their ille¬ 
gality, and, on Wilkes’s application, granted 
a habeas corpus returnable the same day. (>n 
Wilkes's subsequent committal to the Tower 
under a particular warrant, the chief justice 
ordered his release on the ground of privilege 
of parliament (6 May). Of this decision 
parliament took cognisance on its reas¬ 
sembling in the following November, when 
resolutions were passed by both houses ex¬ 
cepting cases of seditious libel from privilege, 
though a minority of the peers entered a 
protest in the journal of the house against 
this restriction of their ancient immunity, 
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The question of general warrants being again 
brousht before him in the ease of "Wilkes v. 
Wood on 6 Dec. 17(53. Pratt, in his charge to 
the jury, laid down the broad principle that 
they were contrary to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution; and in that of 
Leach r. Money, four days later, refused the 
defendant®, wfio had arrested the plaintiff 
under a general warrant, the benefit of the 
Constables Indemnity Act, 24 George II, c. 4. 
In 1765 a bill of exceptions to this ruling 
■was dismissed by the court of king's bench. 
In another case, that of Entick ®. Carring¬ 
ton, argued before him upon a special verdict 
in Easter term 1764, and again in Michael¬ 
mas term 1765, he decided, after an exhaus¬ 
tive review of precedents, that the issuing 
of general warrants by secretaries of state 
was a usurpation which no prescription 
could justify. During the contest on the 
regency bill "of 1765 he decided in the affir¬ 
mative the much-controverted question 
whether the queen was naturalised by her 
marriage. Meanwhile Pratt had become 
almost as great a popular idol as Wilkes 
himself. The mayor and corporation of the 
city of London presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a gold box, and com¬ 
missioned Reynolds to paint his portrait, 
which was hung in the Guildhall on 23 Feb. 

1764. His portrait, full length, by Hudson, 
was hung in the Guildhall, Exeter, in Fe¬ 
bruary 1768. He also received gold boxes 
containing the freedom of the cities of Exeter 
and Norwich, and of the guild of merchants 
of the city of Dublin, besides the thanks of 
the sheriffs and commons and the freedom 
of the corporation of Barber-Surgeons of that 
city and of the corporation of Bath. In 
April 1766 the House of Commons passed 
resolutions condemnatory of the practice of 
issuing general warrants. 

Meanwhile Pratt had been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Camden of 
C'nmden Place in the county of Kent, 17 July 

1765. He took his seat on 17 Dec. follow¬ 
ing, and made his maiden speech on the 
manifestations of disaffection which had 
"been evoked in America by the passing of 
the Stamp Act, which statute he did not 
shrink from denouncing as a breach of the 
constitution. In a subsequent speech against 
the declaratory bill (which affirmed the 
absolute supremacy of parliament), he main¬ 
tained that taxation without representation 
was sheer robbery. On both occasions, as 
afterwards on most political questions, he 
encountered the vehement opposition of 
Lord Mansfield, 

On the formation of Chatham’s second ad¬ 
ministration, Camden succeeded Northing- 


ton on the woolsack, on 80 July 1706 re- 
ceiving by way of compensation for the 'sur¬ 
render of the chief-justiceship an allowance 
of 1,5001. over and above his salary, and the 
reversion of a tellership in the exchequer for 
his son. By the irony of fate, this great con¬ 
stitutionalist had only been a few weeks in 
office when he became responsible for a 
breach of the constitution of a kind peculiarly 
odious to the country, by reason of its asso¬ 
ciation with the Stuart regime. The harvest 
failed almost entirely; and, to prevent a 
famine, the government, acting on Camden's 
advice, issued during the recess an order in 
council laying an embargo on the exportation 
of com. This involved the suspension of the 
Corn Act, 11 George II, c.22. On the meet¬ 
ing of parliament in the following November 
the ministry introduced, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the bill of indemnity usual in such cases 
but limited it in the first instance to their 
subordinates, nor did they frankly and fully 
acknowledge the illegality of the embargo in 
the preamble. In both respects the bill was 
amended, and, the amendments being made 
the subject of animated debate in both houses 
of parliament, the ministers took the high 
prerogatival line of defence. Camden in par¬ 
ticular asserted the strict legality of the em¬ 
bargo, which he lightly characterised as 'hut 
forty days’ tyranny at the outside.’ The 
manifest inconsistency of such an assumption 
of the tone of despotism by one who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the asserter of popular 
rights was turned to excellent account by 
the opposition, led by Lord Mansfield; and 
even Junius, though ordinarily partial to 
Camden, admitted that on this occasion he 
had ‘overshot himself’ (Letters lix. and 
lx.) 

No less inconsistent was Camden’s reten¬ 
tion of office notwithstanding his disapproval 
of the subsequent policy of his colleagues, 
both in regard to America and in the case 
of "Wilkes. Finding them determined to pro¬ 
ceed with the tea duties bill and the expul¬ 
sion of the obnoxions demagogue from the 
House of Commons, he sought, after vainlv 
protesting against these measures, to wash 
his hands of responsibility for them by ab¬ 
senting himself from the cabinet, and ob¬ 
serving strict silence in the House of Lords 
while they were under discussion; nor did he 
throw off this reserve until Chatham's re¬ 
turn to parliament. He then mustered up 
courage to support the vote of censure on the 
proceedings of the House of Commons in re¬ 
gard to Wilkes moved by Chatham as an 
amendment to the address on 9 Jan. 1770. 
but retained the great seal until (17 Jan.) 
it was taken from him and transferred to 
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Oharles Yorke [q. v.] Freed from office, he 
at once resumed Ms former role of vigilant 
Timrdinn of the constitution. supported 
Chatham's hill for restoring Wilkes to the 
House of Commons (1 May), and Ins subse¬ 
quent resolution declaring eligibility for 
parliament an inherent right of the subject 
(5 Dec.); and in the debate on the decision 
of the court of king's bench in Hex i*. Wood- 
fall, unanimously affirming the incompetence 
of juries to determine the question of law in 
cases of libel (10 Dec.), gained a signal 
triumph over Lord Hans field by the letter’s 
evasion of Ms challenge to answer six in¬ 
terrogatories raising the several issues in¬ 
volved in the judgment. Gout, and disgust 
at the futility of opposition, however, com¬ 
bined to paralyse his energies ; and, except 
to protest against the wide extension of the 
prerogative by the Royal Marriage Actofl772, j 
12 George III, c. 11, to deliver judgment | 
against the existence at common law of copy¬ 
right in published works in the great case 
of Donaldson v. Backet, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in February 1774, and to 
oppose the Booksellers’ Copyright BiU in the 
following June, he took for the time little 
part in public affairs. But in the following 
session lie seconded the efforts made by Chat¬ 
ham to avert the outbreak of hostilities in 
America, and introduced, on 17 May 1776, a 
bill (which did not pass) for the repeal of the 
recent act remodelling the constitution of 
the province of Quebec. Buring the obsti¬ 
nate struggle which followed he concurred 
in the attacks made on ministers for garri¬ 
soning Gibraltar and Port Mahon with 
Hanoverians, and raising troops by subscrip¬ 
tion, without consent of parliament; and he 
supported the several motions for a suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities made by the Dukes of Rich¬ 
mond and Grafton, and finally, on 80 May 
1777, by Chatham. After the death of Chat¬ 
ham, on whom he pronounced a nobis eulogy 
ia the debate on the bill for pensioning his 
posterity, on 2 June 1778, Oamden ( though 
continuing to act with the opposition, gra¬ 
dually lost heart; and, after delivering, on 
2o Jan. 1781, his protest against the policy 
which culminated in the war with Holland, 
withdrew from public life. Lord North's 
fall, however, soon recalled him, and he en¬ 
tered the second Rockingham adminisl ration 
as president of the council on 27 March 1782, 
He was thus a party—and by no means a 
reluctant party—to the concession of legis¬ 
lative independence to Ireland. Upon the re- 
construetion of the cabinet which followed 
Rockingham’s death (July) he retained office, 
but resigned during the negotiations for the 
formation of the coalition administration in 


March 1783. ITaving contributed to the 
defeat of the coalition on Fox's East India 
Bill in the following December, he took no 
further part in politics until, on 1 Dec. 1784, 
he resumed the presidency of the council, 
which he retained until his death. During 
this final phase of Ms career he distinguished 
himself by the ability with which he de¬ 
fended Pitt's policy against the opposition, 
led by Lord Loughborough [see Wudlee- 
buen, Alexander, Lord LotrairnorouQH, 
1733-1805]. On 13 May 1786 he was created 
Yiscount Bayham of Bayham Abbey, Sussex, 
and Earl Camden. 

During the king’s alienation of mind, in 
the winter of 1788, Camden devised the ex¬ 
pedient, Ihe issuing of letters patent underthe 
great seal, by which, had the king’s illness be¬ 
come chrome, the resumption ox the regency 
by the heir-apparent would haye been avoided. 
His last speeches in the House of Lords, 
16 May and 1 June 1792, were on the same 
topic which had elicited Msearly enthusiasm, 
the competence of juries to determine the 
entire issue in cases of libel, and secured the 
passing of the measure known as Fox's Libel 
Act. Though in failing health,he continued, 
by the express desire of the king, to preside 
at the council board until his death, at his 
town house, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, on 
18 April 1794. His remains were interred 
in the parish church, Seal, Kent. 

By nature and habit Camden was an in- 
dolont dilettante and a temperate epicure. 
He was an omnivorous reader of romances, an 
engaging conversationalist, and fond of music 
ana the play. To men of letters he paid no 
court, and was in consequence blackballed 
on seeking election into the Literary Club. 
A languid politician, he approved himself in 
evil times a pillar of the state. If inferior 
as a constitutionalist to Lord Somers, iu 
mastery of the common law to Lord Mans¬ 
field, in grasp of the subtler principles of 
equity to Lora Hardwicks, ho combined their 
several qualities in a remarkable degree. The 
only stain on his public character is Ms re¬ 
tention of office notwithstanding Ms disap¬ 
proval of the policy of the cabinet in 1768- 
1709. 

Camden’s person, though small, was hand¬ 
some, and a genial smile animated his regular 
features and fine grey eyes. At Bayham 
Abbey are two portraits of Camden, viz. a 
half-length by Reynolds, and a three-quarter- 
length by Nathaniel Dance. A copy of the 
one and a replica, slightly varied, of the other 
are in the National Portrait Gallery. Another 
portrait of him, also half-length, by Rey¬ 
nolds, belongs to the Duke of Grafton, and' a 
three-quarter length by Gainsborough to Lord 
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Xorthbourne. Engravings by Ravenet, Ro- 
binson, Bartolozzi, and Ogborne of tie above- 
mentioned portraits, and of a sketch by 
George Dance done in 1793, are in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. 

Camden married, on 6 Oct. 1749, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Nicholas Jeffreys of the 
Priorv, Brecknock, by whom he had issue 
John Jeffreys, his successor in title and 
estates [see Piuir, John Jeffbeis, second 
Ease and first Manama or Camden], and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, Frances, 
married, on 7 Juno 1776, Robert Stewart, 
second marquis of Londonderry. 

Besides the tract on the habeas corpus 
mentioned above, Camden is the reputed 
author of ‘A Discourse against the Juris¬ 
diction of the King’s Bench over Wales by 
Process of Latitat,’ written about 1746, anu 
edited by Francis Hargrave in ‘A Collection 
of Tracts relative to the Law of England,' 
Dublin, 1787, 8vo. 

[Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses; Gent, Mag. 
1749 p. 476, 1759 p. 347, 1762 p. 94, Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, i. 303 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydgea, v. 260; Ann. Beg. 1733 pp. 00, 115, 
1761 p. [189]; European Mag. 1788 pt. ii.p. 807, 
1794 pt, ii. pp. 9, 80, 177, 290, 329; Welsby’s 
Lives of Eminent judges; Walpole’s Letters (ed. 
Cunningham), Memoirs of George II (ed. Lord 
Holland), iii. 32, 103. Georgs HI (ed. Bussell 
Barker), and Boyul and Noble Authors (ed. Park); 
Oliver’s Exeter, pp. 214-15; Almon's Anecdotes, 
1797, i. 368; Chatham Corresp.; Harris's Life 
of Lord Haidwieko; Lords’ Journ. xxxi. 228; 
Purl. Hist. vols. xv.-xxxi.; Howell’s State 
Trials, xix. 982 et seq.; Wynne's Serjeant-at- 
Law; Cooke's Hist, of Party, iii. 45, 78, 155 
et seq.; Wraxall’s Hist, and Postil. Mem. ed. 
Wheatley; Duke of Buckingham’s Court and 
Cabinets of George III, i. 26, 62, 118, 123-1; 
Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography, iii. 458, 481, 
487; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck 
Hill; Addit. MSS. 20733 f. 29, 21507 f. 102, 
22930 f. 40, 28060 f. 193; Egerton MS. 2136 
f 114; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Bop. App. p. 
212, 6th Bep. App. p. 237, 8tli Hep. App. pt. i. 
pp. 225, 287, pt. ii. pp. 131, 183, 9th Bep. 
App. pt. iii. 14, 22, 24-5, 27, 60, 10th Hep. 
App. pt. i. pp. 314, 423, pt. vi. p. 24, Uth Hep. 
pt. vi:. p. 65; Lord Bussell’s Life of Charles 
James Pox; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan¬ 
cellors; Foss's Lives of the Judges ] J. M. K. 

. PRATT, Sib CHARLES (1768-1838), 
lieutenant-general, is said to have come of 
an Irish family, and may have been distantly 
connected with the earls of Camden. He 
was bora in 1768, and became ensign in the 
anny on 14 April 1794. He was subse¬ 
quently promoted lieutenant 6th foot (after 
Northumberland fusiliers), S Sept. 1795; cap¬ 
tain, 28 Feb. 1798; major, 23 Aug. 1804; 


lieutenant-colonel, 26 March 1808; colonel 
4 June 1814; major-general, 27 May 1825 * 
lieutenant-general and colonel of the 95tl{ 
foot Rafter the Derbyshire regiment), 23 Dec. 

Pratt commanded the first battalion of the 
5th foot which embarked at Cork in May 
1812, and landed at Lisbon to join the Eng. 
lish army under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. He thus took a prominent part xn a 
long series of brilliant engagements. Joining 
Wellington on landing by forced inarches* 
both battalions of the 6th regiment shared 
in the honours and triumphs of Salamanca 
on 22 July 1812. Pratt received a medal 
and the regiment the right to bear ‘Sala¬ 
manca ’ on their colours. He and his batta¬ 
lion rendered noleBS service at Vittoria, where 
a superior force of the enemy was driven in 
(21 June 1818). Pratt again obtained a medal, 
lie was present in command of the first 
battalion at the battles of Nivelle, 10 No\. 
1814, Orthes, 27 Feb. 1814, and finally at 
the closing struggle and crowning victory of 
the war, the battle of Toulouse, on 10 April 
1814. The regiment, in consideration of 
these achievements, received permission to 
add ‘Peninsula’ to the long list of names on 
its colours. On the extension of the order 
of the Bath in 1814, Pratt was nominated 
C.B. With liia regiment he served in the 
army of occupation in France till 1818. In 
the following year he embarked with the 
regiment for St. Vincent. In May 1825 he 
came home on being succeeded in. his com¬ 
mand by Lieutenant-colonel W. Sutherland. 
In 1830 he was made K.O.B. and declined 
the command of troops in Jamaica. He died, 
without issue, of an apoplectic fit at Brighton 
on 26 Oct. 1888. 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 210; Army Lists; Can¬ 
non’s Hist. Records; Times, 29 Oct. 183S: St. 
George’s Gazette.] B. H. S. 

PRATT, Sib JOHN (1667-1726), judge, 
son of Richard Pratt of Standlalce, Oxford¬ 
shire, and grandson of Richard Pratt of 
Carswell Priory, near Oollumpton, Devon¬ 
shire, was born in 1667. After matriculating 
at Oxford, from Magdalen Hall, on 14 March 
1672-8, he migrated to Wadham College, 
where he was elected scholar in 1674. and 
fellowin 1078. He graduated B.A, in 1676, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1079. 

Pratt was admitted on 18 Nov. 1675 a 
student at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 12 Feb. 1081-2. He 
appeared for the crown before the House of 
Lords in Sir John Fenwick’s case, 16-17 Dec. 
1696, and before the House of Commons for 
the new East India Company in support of 
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the petition tor a charter on 14 June and 
1 July 1908 [see Weight, Sie Nathan, 
1350-1714]. He was made seqeant-at-law 
on 6 Nor. 1700, was heard by a committee 
of the House of Commons as counsel for the 
court of exchequer against a bill for curtailing 
the fees of the officers of that court on 25 Feb. 
1705-0, and on 17 Jan. 1709-10 was assigned, 
with Sir Simon (afterwards Viscount) Har- 
court [q. v.], as counsel for Dr. Sacheverell, 
hut declined to act. On 20 Dec. 1711 he ap¬ 
peared before the House of Lords in support 
of the patent conferring an English dukedom 
on James Douglas, fourth duke of Hamilton 
[q.v.1 On 28 Deo. 1711 he was returned 
toparliament for Midhurst,for which he sat 
a suent or all hut silent member until the 
dissolution which followed the accession of 
George I. Meanwhile, on Lord Cowper’s 
recommendation, he was raised to a puisne 
judgeship in the court of king’s bench, and 
was sworn in accordingly on 22 Nov. 1714 

gnd knighted. 

On the question of prerogative submitted 
to the judges in January 1717-18, whether 
the custody of the royal grandchildren was 
vested in the Prince of wales or the king, 
Pratt concurred with the majority of his 
colleagues in favour of the crown. He was 
one of the commissioners of the great seal 
in the interval (18 April-22 May 1718) be¬ 
tween the resignation of Lord-chancellor 
Cowper and the seal’s transference to Lord- 
keeper Parker, afterwards earl of Maccles¬ 
field. He succeeded the latter, 16 May, 
as lord ohief justice of the court of king’s 
bench, being sworn of the privy council on 
9 Oct. 

Pratt was a sound lawyer, and not with¬ 
out conscience. In the cose of Colbatoh v. 
Bentley, in 1722 [see Oomatoh, John], he 
resisted the combined influence of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole and Lord Macclesfield, which 
Bentley had enlisted in his interest, with an 
inflexibility which Walpole could only ex¬ 
plain by supposing that ho was conscious of 
having ' got to the top of his preferment.’ 
His brutal usage of the Jacobite Christopher 
Layer [q. v.], whom he kept in heavy irons in 
the Tower pending his trial, though he was 
Buffering from strangury, is an indelible stain 
on his memory. 

Pratt bought, about 1705, the manor of 
Stidulfe's Place, which he renamed Wilder¬ 
ness, in the parish of Seal, Kent; to this he 
added, in 1714, Bayham Priory, in the parish 
of Front, Sussex, the anoient church of whioh 
he wantonly disroofed. He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
24 Feb. 1724-6. Pratt married twice, By 
his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
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Gregory, rector of Middleton-Stoney, Oxford¬ 
shire, he had issue, with four daughters, five 
sons. By his second wife Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor, he had 
four sons and four daughters. Ilia heir was 
John, his fourth son by his first wife [see 
Tract, Robert, 1665-1786]. Charles, his 
third son by his second wife, eclipsed his fame 
as a lawyer, and was created Lord Camden 
[see Pratt, Chart.es, first Eari Camden]. 
Of Pratt’s daughters by his first wife, the 
second, Grace, married Sir John Fortescue 
Aland [q. v.]; Jane, his second daughter by 
his second wife, married Nicholas Hardinge 
[q. v.] ; Anna Maria, his third daughter by 
the same wife, married Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, sixteenth lord Dacre [see Lehnard, 
Francis, fourteenth Lord Dacre, ad fin.] 

A portrait of Pratt, by Thomas Murray, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

[Oollins’s Peerage (Brydgos), v. 2G4; Rasted’a 
Kent, i. 837, ii. 379; Harris’s Life of Lord 
Hardwicks, i. 125, 149,167; Wynne's Serjeants- 
at-Law; Howell’s State Trials, xv. 1216, xvi. 
94 ; Bumet’B Own Time (8vo), vi. 80 n. ; Lord 
Raymond’s Reports, 1319, 1338 et seq and 1381; 
Lnttrell’s Relation of State Affairs; Hardy's Cat. 
of Lord Chancellors; Sussex Aroheeolog. Collect, 
ix. 181; Campbell’s Chief Justices; Foss’s Lives 
of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

PRATT, JOHN (1772-1866), organist, 
son of Jonas Pratt, music seller and teacher, 
was horn at Cambridge in 1772. In 1780 he 
was admitted chorister of King’s College 
(GBOvn). On the death in 1799 of Dr, John 
Randall [q. ▼.], Pratt succeeded him as or¬ 
ganist to the college. In the same year he 
was appointed organist to Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, and in 1818 he held the same post at 
St. Peter's College. Pratt composed sacred 
music, including a morning and evening ser- 
vioe {Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 11730), whioh 
he declined the risk of publishing. He oc¬ 
cupied himself with compilations for the use 
of ohoirs in college chapels, and published 
in 1810 a ’Psalmody’ which became widely 
known and generally used. Pratt retiredfrom 
the active performance of his duties many 
years before his death, which took place on 
9 March 1866, in his eighty-fourth year. 

His publications were: 1. 4 A Selection of 
Ancient and Modem Psalm Tunes arranged 
and adapted for Two Trebles or Tenors and 
a Bass for the use of Parish Churches,’ 1810; 
it was republished about 1820, with new title- 
page,‘Psalmodia Cantabrigiensis ... for the 
use of the University Church, Cambridge.’ 
The appendix contains about twenty psalms 
and hymns 'not used at the University 
Church.’ 2. ‘A Collection of Anthems in 
Soore selected from the Works of Handel, 
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Haydn, Mozart, Clari, Leo, and Carissimi, 
with a separate arrangement for pianoforte 
or organ/ about 1825. 3. ‘Four Double 
Chants, the Responses to the Commandments, 
as performed at King's College, Cambridge, 
8vo, no date (Beown). Some of Pratt s 
manuscripts are in the Rochester Cathedral 
library. 

[brove’s Diet, ii. 422, iii. 26; Cambridge 
Chron. 10 Maroh 1866; authorities cited.] 

Xi, M. M. 

PRATT, JOHN BURNETT (1709- 
1869), Scottish divine and antiquary, born 
in 1799 at Caimbanno, New Deer, was son 
of a working tradesman. After graduating 
M.A.at Aberdeen University, he took orders 
in the Scottishepiscopalohurch, and obtained 
a living at Stuartfield in 1821. In 1826 he 
was elected to St. James's Church, Oruden, 
where he remained till his death. He was 
also examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Aberdeen and domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of Errol. Aberdeen University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1806. 
He died at Gruden on 20 March 1869. 

Besides editing the ‘ Scottish Episcopal 
Communion Service’ in I860, he was the 
author of: 1. ‘The Old Paths, where is 
the Good "Way/ 3rd edit. Oxford, 1840. 
2. 1 Buchan,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1868 j 3rd edit., 
with a memoir, 1870; this work embodied 
the results of many years of antiquarian 
and topographical research in the district, 
3. ‘The Druids,’8vo,London, 1861. 4. ‘Let¬ 
ters on the Scandinavian Churches, their 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity,’ 8vo, London, 
1805. 6. ‘Scottish Episcopacy and Scottish 
Episcopalians. Three Sermons,’ 8vo, Aber¬ 
deen, 1838. 

[Memoir by A. Pratt, appended to Buchan, 
3rd edit.; Aberdeen Free Frees, 23 March 1869; 
Fraserburgh Advertiser, 26 March 1860, Cooper’s 
Biogr. Register, 1869, i. 398; M'Chntock and 
Strong’s Cyclop, of Theol. and Eccles. Litera¬ 
ture.] E. I. C, 

PRATT, JOHN JEFFREYS, second 
Eael and first MAnauis op Ca WEES’ (1769- 
1840), horn on 11 Feb. 1769, was the eldest 
child and only son of Charles, first earl of 
Camden [q. v.], and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nicholas J affrays. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1779. At the general election in 
the following year he was returned for Bath, 
of which city he was recorder; he continued 
to represent Bath as long as he remained 
a commoner. As a reward for his father’s 
services, he was in 1780 appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer, and held that office 
for the extraordinary period of sixty years. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made on 7 May 
1812to limit the emoluments accruingto that 
office, which had increased from 2,6001 per 
annum in 1782 to 23,0001 in 1808, From 
that moment Camden relinquished all income 
arising from it, amounting at the time of his 
death to upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling, and received the formal thanks of 
parliament for his patriotic conduct. He was 
a lord of the admiralty from 13 July 1782 
till 8 April 1783, during the administration 
of Earl Shelburne, and again in that of Pitt, 
from 30 Dec. following to 6 July 1783. On 
8 April 1789 he was appointed a lord of the 
treasury, and held office till May 1794. He 
was admitted a privy councillor on 21 June 
1703, and succeeded his father in the peeinge 
on 18 April 1794. On 11 March 1796 he 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland vice 
EarlFitzwilliam[seeFi'rzwiLLiA.M,Wmust 
Wentwobth, second Eahl Fiizwieliam], 
To the Irish generally, who saw in his 
appointment the frustration of all those 
hopes of remedial legislation to which the 
short-lived administration of Earl Fitz- 
wiliiam had given birth, he was from the 
first unpopular. lie arrived in Ireland on 
81 March 1796, and was greeted by a riot. 
Personally opposed to catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, and to any concession to the popular 
demand for parliamentary reform, he must 
share with the English cabinet and his ad¬ 
visers in Ireland the responsibility attach¬ 
ing to that disastrous line of policy which 
terminated so fatally three years later in the 
rebellion of 1798. Resolved to present an 
uncompromising front to the catholic claims, 
he hoped by a system of state-endowed edu¬ 
cation to diminish the influence of the catholic 
priesthood and to render them more subser¬ 
vient to the crown. Apparently his object 
was realised in the rejection of the catholic 
bill of 1795, and the foundation of Maynooth 
College, the first stone of which he laid him¬ 
self. It was not long before he realised that 
‘ the quiet of the country depended upon the 
exertions of the friends of the established go¬ 
vernment backed by a strong military foroe,’ 
Only a few weeks after his arrival, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone [q. v.] sailed for America, and 
the society of United Irishmen, of which 
Tone was the founder, was reconstructed on 
a new and purely revolutionary basis. To 
this danger was added the rapid spread of 
defendensm. Camden was thus driven to 
adopt a system of espionage and a policy of 
sheer repression. The formation or a loyal 
orange society seemed to furnish a guarantee 
ofpeace. But the countenance shown to the 
orongemen led to fresh disturbances, espe¬ 
cially in co. Armagh; and, though Camden 
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himself may be exonerated from regarding 
suet occurrences as the battle of the Diamond 
with anything but anger and alarm, it is im¬ 
possible to say so muon for other members of 
the government on whose advice he relied. 
His colleagues in England yielded to his 
demand for further measures of regression, 
end when the Irish parliament met in 1796, 
its first and principal business was to pass 
s bill for the more effectual suppression 
of disorder in the country. But this drastic 
measure failed to stem the rising spirit of 
rebellion, and in August Camden recom¬ 
mended the suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act, and the formation of yeomanry 
corps, a step to which he had hitherto been 
averse. Parliament reassembled in October. 
The air was full of rumours of an impending 
French invasion, and, as a measure of pre¬ 
caution, the suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act was carried by 137 to seven. 

The expedition of General Hocbe missed 
its object; but the country was not pacified, 
and in January and February 1797 Camden 
found itnecessary to proclaim several counties 
of Ulster under the Insurrection Act. In 
March the whole of Ulster was placed under 
martial law. Camden toot the entire respon¬ 
sibility for this step upon himself; and to 
Portland, who suggested the desirability of 
conciliating public opinion by conceding par¬ 
liamentary reform and catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, he replied by threatening to _ resign. 
There were, he frankly admitted, objections 
to the constitution of Ireland as it existed, 
‘but,’ he added, ‘ as long as Ireland remains 
under circumstances to be useful to England, 
my opinion ia that she must be governed by 
an English party . . . and, illiberal as the 
opinion may he construed to be, I am con¬ 
vinced it would be very dangerous to attempt 
to govern Ireland in a more popular manner 
than the present.’ He appears to have been 
ignorant of any intention on the port of Pitt 
to utilise the situation to effect a legislative 
union between the two countries j but not 
being a military man, and feeling that affairs 
bad reached a point when physical force 
could alone avail anything, he offered in 
May to resign in favour of Lord Cornwallis. 
Cornwallis, who viewed the policy of the 
Irish government with apprehension, de¬ 
clined to cross the Channel except in case 
of imminent invasion, and in November Sir 
Balph Ahercromby [q.v.] was appointed com- 
mauder-in-chief. There can be no doubt 
that Camden regarded his appointment 
with satisfaction, but the ill-concealed con¬ 
tempt of Abercromby for the incapacity of 
the Irish government, and his zealous but 
imprudent efforts to restore discipline and j 


efficiency to the army, aroused such a strong 
feeling of hostility against him on the part 
of Lord Clare and Speaker Foster that he 
was compelled to tender his resignation, and 
Camden reluctantly accepted it. 

It is difficult to say how far Camden was 
personally responsible for forcing the rebel¬ 
lion to a head. For he had fallen bo com¬ 
pletely under the influence of Lord Clare and 
the castle clique as to be little more than 
the mouthpiece of their policy; and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he was really 
aware of the atrocities committed in his 
name, 'When the rebellion actually broke 
out in May 1798, he believed that tho force 
at his disposal, amounting to eighty thousand 
men, was insufficient to cope with the rebels, 
and wrote frautically to Portland for rein¬ 
forcements, In the meantime he preserved 
an attitude more or less defensive. His con¬ 
duct was much censured, and an ultra-loyal 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Considerations on the 
Situation to which Ireland is reduced,’ pub¬ 
lished in this year, of which Bix editions were 
almost immediately exhausted, blamed him 
severely for his dilatoriness in not attacking 
the rebels at once. The collapse of the re¬ 
bellion can hardly he ascribed to the energy 
of the government; as for Camden, he added 
to the panic by sending his wife and family 
to England for safety. At last, in answer to 
his entreaties to be superseded by a military 
man, Lord Cornwallis arrived in Dublin on 
20 June. But by that time the rebellion was 
practically at an Bnd. 1 The public,’ sarcas¬ 
tically remarked the author of the pamphlet 
already referred to, ‘ were congratulated by 
all his excellency’s friends on his good fortune 
in having been able to terminate the rebellion 
without the horrid necessity of subduing 
the rebels. His excellency having thus left 
scarcely anything to be done, but to treat and 
to conciliate^ descended to the water edge in a 
splendour of military triumph, which Marius, 
after he had overcome the Oimbri, would 
have looked at with envy, leaving Lord 
Cornwallis to enjoy, if he could earn it, the 
secondary honours of an ovation ’ ( Considered 
tiona on the Situation, v, 21). 

Nevertheless, Camden was not without 
admirers. He was strongly in favour of 
the union, and there were those, notably 
Lord Clare and under-secretary Cooke 
(Auckland Corresp. iv. 88), who imagined 
that he would have been a better person to 
carry it into effect than Cornwallis. Though 
hitherto strongly opposed to catholic eman¬ 
cipation, he thought it might safely (with 
certain reservations) have been conceded at 
tbe time of the nnion, and some of his notes 
relative to Pitt’B plan are extant in the 
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Pelham MSS, (Addit. MS. 83119, ff. 161- 
176). During the debate in the House of 
Lords on the Union Resolutions on 19 March 
1799, his administration was severely criti¬ 
cised by Lord Lansdowne. Camden replied 
that he had acted as just and humane 
a part as was practicable (Pari. Mist, xxxiv. 
680). On 14 Aug. he w as created a knight 
of the Garter. He held the po^t of secre¬ 
tary of state for war in Pitt’s administra¬ 
tion from May 1804 to July 1805, and 
there was some talk of reappointing him 
lord lieutenant of Ireland whenever a va¬ 
cancy occurred. On 10 July he succeeded 
Sidtnouth as president of the council, and 
held office till 6 Feb. 1806, and again from 
20 March 1807 to 11 June 1812. He was 
master of Trinity House from 7 Dec. 1809 to 
10 June 1816, and was appointed a governor 
of the Charterhouse on 29 April 1811. He 
was created Marquis of Camden and Earl 
of Brecknock on 7 Sept. 1812; LL.D. of 
Cambridge in 1832, and on 12 Dec. 1834 
was elected chancellor of the university. 
He seldom took any prominent paTt in the 
debates in the House of Lords. As secretary 
for war he moved the second reading of the 
Additional Force Bill on 26 June 1804, and 
more than once, on subsequent occasions, 
defended that measure at considerable length. 
He supported the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, and spoke in favour 
of the Irish Insurrection Bill on 10 Feb. 
1822. He consistently opposed catholic 
emancipation till 1825, bat spoke and voted 
for the third reading of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Bill on 10 April 1829. His opinions 
were not regarded as carrying great weight, 
and he was described by Canning, with more 
truth than politeness, as ‘ useless lumber in 
the ministry* (Abbot, Diary, ii. 180). He 
died at his seat, the Wilderness, in Kent, 
on 8 Oet. 1840, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. He married, on 31 Dec. 1785, 
Frances (d. 1829), daughter and sole heiress 
of William Molesworth, and by her had issue 
George Charles, second marquis Camden, bom 
in 1799, and three daughters. A portrait, by 
Hoppner, was published in Fisher’s ‘National 
Portrait Gallery ’ in 1829. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Gent. Mag. 1840, 
pt. ii. p. 651; Grattan's Life and Times of 
Henry Grattan; Plowden’s Hist. Review of Ire¬ 
land; Auckland Corresp.; Dunfermline’s Me¬ 
moirs of Sir Ralph Abercromby; Stanhope’s Life 
of W. Pitt; Abbot's Diary and Corresp.; Pari. 
Debates, 1804-30 passim, but particularly ii. 
817, iii. 483, 797, iv. 706, vii. 278, xx. 675, 
xxrvi. 1051, new ser. vi. 192, mil. 677, xxi. 
620, xxiii, 501. Camden's Correspondence with 
the Rail of Cbioheater and the Duke of Portland, 


preserved in the Pelham MSS. in the British 
Museum, has been utilised in Lecky’a Hist. 0 f 
England, vols. vii. and viii. passim. For specific 
references see Addit. MSS. 33101 ff. 146 370 
33102ff. 15-123, 33103ff. 85, 97, 101, 103 1 «> 6 ' 
128, 132, 136, 152-8, 33105 ff. 18-441, 33109 
f. 19, 33112 ff. 146-50, 166, 189-93, 410 43 « 
33441 ff. 76, 78, 80.] ff. D. ‘ 

PRATT, JOHN TID'D (1797-1870), re- 
istror of friendly societies, second son of 
okn Pratt, surgeon, Kensington, Surrey 
was bom in London on 13 Dec. 1797. R® 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
on 2 April 1819, was colled to the bar oa 
26 Nov. 1824, and went the home circuit. 
From 1828 to his death he was consulting 
barrister to the commissioners for the reduc¬ 
tion of the national debt. He was counsel to 
certify the rules of savings hanks and friendly 
societies from 1834 to 1846, and registrar of 
friendly societies from 1846 to his death. To 
the public he rendered efficient service, by 
disclosing, as far as official restraints allowed 
him, the unsound condition of some of tbs 
benefit and friendly societies, and by recom¬ 
mending to the legislature modes of remedy¬ 
ing their defects. He was in the commissioa 
of the peace for Middlesex, Westminster, 
Eent, Surrey, Sussex, and the Oinque ports. 
He died at 29 Abingdon StreBt, Westminster, 
on 9 Jon. 1870. His wife, Anne, died on 
26 Nov. 1876. 

He edited J. B. Bosanquet and C. Puller’s 
‘ New Reports of Cases argued in the Court 
of Common Pleas and other Courts,’ 1826; 
E. Bott’s * Laws relating to the Poor,’ 6th 
edit. 1827; and W. Woodfall’s ‘Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,’ 1829. His ‘ History 
ofthe Savings Banks in England and Walee,’ 
1830, 2nd edit. 1842, is interesting sad 
accurate, and his manuals,‘The Law relating 
to Highways,’ 1833, (13th edit. 1893), and 
‘ The Law relating to Watching and Light¬ 
ing Parishes,’ 1860, (5th edit. 1891), are still 
in use. 

Other works by him are: 1. ‘ An Abstract 
of all the printed Acts of Parliament for the 
establishment of Courts of Request/ 1824. 
2. ‘ A digested Index to the Term Reports 
analytically arranged, containing all the 
Points of Law determined in the King’s 
Bench, 1786 to 1826, in the Common Pleas 
1788 to 1825, and in the Exchequer, 1792 to 
1826, with Notes/1826. 8. ‘ An Epitome of 
the Law of Landlord and Tenant/ 1826. 
4. ‘ A Collection of the late Statutes passed 
for the administration of Criminal Justice is 
England, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 1827. 5. ‘The 
Law relating to Savings Banks in England 
and Ireland, 1828. 6. ‘ Statutes passed is 
the present Session for the administration of 
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Criminal Justice in England,’ 1828. 7. ‘ A 
Summary of the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace out of Sessions,’ 1828. 8 . ' The Law 
relating to Friendly Societies,’ 1829. This 
work went to several editions, and had 
various changes made in the title, the con¬ 
tents, and the arrangement. 9. 1 The Laws 
relating to the Poor,’ 1833. 10. ‘The Act 
for the Amendment of the Laws relating to 
the Poor,’ 1884. 11. ‘A Collection of the 
Public General Statutes passed 6 & 6 Will. 
IV., 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. 2 & S Viet., 
8 & 4 Viet., 4 & 6 Viet., 5 & 6 Viet., 
6 & 7 Viet., as far as they ore relative to the 
Office of a Justice of the Peace and to Pa¬ 
rochial Matters,’ 1885, 1837, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842, and 1843, 7 vols. 12. ‘The 
General Turnpike Road Acts,’ 1837. IS. ‘The 
Law for facilitating the Enclosure of Open 
and Arable Fields,’ 1837. 14. ‘ The Property 
Tax Act,’ 1842,2nd edit. 1843. 15. ‘ A Col¬ 
lection of all the Statutes in force respecting 
the Relief of the Poor,’ 1836-G4, 2 vols, ; 
2nd edit. 1843. Vol. i. of the first edition 
was compiled by J. Paterson. 16. ‘A Sum¬ 
mary of the Savings Banks in England, Scot¬ 
land Wales, and Ireland,' 1846. 17. ‘ Sug¬ 
gestions for the Establishment of Friendly 
Societies,’ 1856. 18. ‘ Index to Acts relating 
to Friendly Societies,’ 1880. 19, ‘ Observa¬ 
tions on Friendly Societies for Payments at 
Death, commonly called Burial Societies,’ 
1868. 

[Solicitors’ Journal, 16 Jan. 1870, p.223; 
Law Times, 16 Jan. 1870 p. 214, 12 Feb. p. 
305 j Illustrated London News, 1870, Ivi. 107, 
162, with portrait; Men of the Time, 1808, p. 
681; information from the treaeurer of the 
Inner Tamplo.] G-. O. B. 

PBATT, JOSIAH (1768-1844), evange¬ 
lical divine, second son of Josioh Pratt, a 
Birmingham manufacturer, was horn at Bir¬ 
mingham on 21 Dec. 1768. His parents 
were pious people of the evangelical type. 
With his two younger brothers, Isaac and 
Henry, Josioh was educated at Barr House 
school, six miles from Birmingham. When 
he was twelve years old his father took him 
into his business ; but his religious impres¬ 
sions deepened, and at the age of seventeen 
he obtained his father’s permission to enter 
holy orders. After some private tuition, he 
matriculated on 28 June 1789 from St, Ed¬ 
mund Hall, at that time the only stronghold 
of evangelicalism at Oxford. His college 
tutor was Isaac Crouch, a leading evangeli¬ 
cal, with whom he formed a lifelong friend¬ 
ship. He graduated B. A. and was ordained 
deacon in 1792, becoming assistant curate to 
William Jesse, rector of Dowles, near 


Bewdley. He remained at Dowles until 
1796, when, on receiving priest's orders, he 
became ‘assistant minister’ under Richard 
Cecil [q. v.], the evangelical minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 

On 7 Sept. 1797 he married and settled 
at 22 Doughty Street. There he received 
pupils, among them being Daniel Wilson, 
afterwards bishop of Calcutta, with whom 
he maintained close intimacy thenceforth. 
In 1799, at a meeting of the Eclectic Society, 
which met in the vestry of St. John’s, Bed¬ 
ford Row, he argued that a periodical pub¬ 
lication would signally serve the interests 
of religion. To give practical trial of this 
view, the first number of the ‘Christian Ob¬ 
server’ appeared in January 1802 under his 
editorship. In about six weeks he resigned 
the editorship to Zachary Macaulay [q. v.l 
Pratt had also taken part in those meetings of 
the Eclectic (18 March and 12 April 1709) 
at which the Church Missionary Society 
was virtually founded. On 8 Dbc, 1802 he 
was elected secretary of the missionary society 
in succession to Thomas Scott [ 3 . v.] He 
filled the office, which was the chief occupa¬ 
tion of Ms life, for more than twenty-one 
years, and displayed a rare tact and business 
capacity in the performance of his duties- 
From 1813 to 1815 he travelled through 
England successfully pleading the cause of 
the society. He took a leading part in the 
establishment of the seminary at Islington for 
the training of missionaries, which was pro¬ 
jected in 1822, and opened by Mm in 1826. 
At last, on. 23 April 1824, Mj resigned his 
arduous post to Edward Biclcersteth, assis¬ 
tant secretary. He projected, and for some 
time conducted, the ‘Missionary Register,’ of 
which the first number appeared in January 
1813. ' 

Pratt likewise helped to form the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804; he was 
one of the original committee, and was its 
first church of England secretary, hut soon 
retired in favour of John Owen (1766-1822) 
[q.v.j In 1811 he was elected alife-govemor, 
and in 1812 he helped to frame the rules for 
the. organisation of auxiliary and branch 
societies, and of bible associations. 

In 1804 Pratt loft Cecil to become lecturer 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 
where John Newton, another evangelical 
leader, whose health was failing, was rector. 
Next year he became Newton’s regular assis¬ 
tant curate. In 1804 he also undertook two 
other lectureships, viz. the evening leeture 
at Spitolfields Church, and Lady Oampden’s 
lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry. In 1810 he 
was made by Hastings Wheler, the pro¬ 
prietor, incumbent of the chapel of Sir George 
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Whaler, or 1 Whaler Chapel,’ in Spital 
Square, which had been shut up for some 
time. For sixteen years he enjoyed this 
humble preferment. He established in con¬ 
nection with it the ‘ Spitalfields Benevo¬ 
lent Society,’ and among his congregants 
were Samuel Hoare of Hampstead, the 
friend of the Wordsworths, and Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton 
[q. v.] The latter, with several friends, left, 
at Pratt’s suggestion, the Society of Friends, 
and were baptised into the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

Pratt’s interest in church affairs abroad 
was always keen. He worked actively in 
promoting an ‘ecclesiastical establishment’ 
m India, stimulating Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
to renew his efforts, and urging the Church 
Missionary Society to give practical aid when 
Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton fq. v.] was 
appointed bishop of Calcutta. In 1820 Pratt 
corresponded with two American bishops 
(Drs. Griwvold and White), and warmly wel¬ 
comed Dr. Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio, 
on his visit to England; and it was greatly 
through his efforts that an American mis¬ 
sionary society was established. He simi¬ 
larly took the warmest interest in the mission 
of his brother-in-law, William Jowett [q. v.l 
to Malta and the Levant, and may be regarded 
as founder, in conjunction with Dr. Buchanan, 
of the Malta mission. 

In 1820, when Pratt was fifty-eight, he at 
length became a beneflced clergyman. The 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
who had the privilege of electing their own 
vicar, had chosen him their vicar as early as 
1823. But legal difficulties arose, and were 
not overcome for three years. He retained 
his lectureship at St. Mary Woolnoth until 
1831. He established various Christian and 
benevolent institutions in St. Stephen’s 
parish, did what he could to stem the pro¬ 
gress of the Oxford movement, and took 
part in the formation of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society. To the last Pratt remained a 
prominent leader of the evangelicals. Alex¬ 
ander Knox described a meeting with him 
at Mrs. Hannah More’s, and called him ‘ a 
serious, well-bred, well-informed gentle- 
man, an intimate friend of Mrs. More’s and 
Mr. Wilberforce’s.' By the word ‘serious’ 
Knox disclaims meaning ‘disconsolate or 
gloomy’ ( Remains , iv. 08). Pratt died in 
London on 10 Oct. 1844, and was buried 
in * the vicars’ vault ’ in the church of St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street. By his wife 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Jowett 
of Newington, he was father of Josiah, his 
successor at St. Stephen’s; and of John Henry 
(see below). 


In spite of his many and varied occum. 
tions, Pratt found time for literary work, fr 
1797 he issued ‘ A Prospectus, with Sped- 
mens, of a new Polyglot Bible for the use 0 f 
English Students,’ a scheme for popularising 
the labours of Brian "Walton. The ‘ British 
Critic ’ attacked Mm for presuming to tres- 
pass on that scholar’s province. Pratt pub¬ 
lished a ‘ Vindication; ’ but the scheme fell 
through, He edited the works of Bishou 
Hall (10 vols. 1808), of Bishop Hopkiuj 
(4 vols, 1809), ‘Cecil’s Remains’ (18101 
and Oecil’B ‘Works’ (4 vols. 1811). Amour 
Ms other works were ‘Propaganda, being an 
Abstract of the Designs and Proceedings of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, with Extracts from tie 
Annual Sermons. By a Member of the So¬ 
ciety,’ 1818; ‘ A. Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 760 in number, for the use of hia 

E arisMonere in public worship, of which no 
■ss than fifty-two thousand copies were sold; 
and another ‘ Collection’ for private and social 
use. 

Pratt’s second son, John Uenux Pbim 
(d. 1871), graduated B.A. from Oaiue Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, as third wrangler in 1888; 
was elected to a fellowship and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836; and was appointed a chap¬ 
lain of the East India Company, through 
the influence of Bishop Wilson, in 1838. He 
became Wilson’s domestic ohaplain, and was 
in 1860 appointed archdeacon of Calcutta 
He died at Ghazeepore on 28 Dec. 1871. At 
the instance of Bishop Milman, by whom he 
was held in Mgh esteem, a memorial to him 
was erected in Calcutta Cathedral. Pratt 
was the author of ‘ Mathematical Principles 
of Mechanical Philosophy’ (1886, 8vo), sub¬ 
sequently expanded and renamed ‘On At¬ 
tractions, Laplace’s Functions and the Figure 
of the Earth ’ (1860,1801, and 1866). He 
also published a smedl work entitled ‘ Scrip¬ 
ture and Science not at Variance ’ (1866), 
wMch went through numerous editions; and, 
in 1866, edited from Ms father’s manuscript 
‘ Eclectic Notes, or Notes of Discussion onBe- 
ligious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic 
Society,London,during the years 1798-1814; 
(see Times , 2 and 29 Jan. 1872; Aixibone, 
Dictionary, Todhujjtbb, Analytical Statict, 
pref.) 

[Memoir by Pratt’s sons, Josiah and John 
Henry, 1849; Funeral Sermons on the Bev. 
Josiah Pratt by the Rets. E. Bickersteth, H. 
Harding, and H. Yenn ; Christian Observer for 
1844 and 1846; Farewell Charge of the Bishop 
of Calcutta (Daniel Wilson), 1846; Remains of 
Alexander Knox, vol. iv.; Overton’s English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-183S; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] J. H. O. 
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PRATT, Sib ROGER (1620-1684), arcM- 
tect, baptised at Marsworth, Buckingham¬ 
shire, on 2 Nor. 1620,was son of Gregory Pratt 
of London, and afterwards of West Riston, 
Norfolk, by Theodosia, daughter of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Tyrell of Thornton, Buckinghamshire, 
and widow of Edmund west of Marsworth, 
He was educated at Magdalen College, Ox¬ 
ford, matriculating there on 12 May 1637, 
and was entered as a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1610. He travelled in Italy, and 
at Roma made acquaintance with John 
Evelyn [q.v.] the diarist, whose friend¬ 
ship he renewed in England. Pratt took to 
architecture, and achieved a high reputation 
in the profession. In August 1666 Evelyn 
recoids that he, Dr. (afterwards Sir Christo¬ 
pher) "Wren, Pratt, May (the architect), and 
others, went to survey the fabric of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, then in a dangerous condition, and 
that Pratt’s views as to the preservation of 
the steeple were opposed to those of Evelyn 
and Wren, A few days later the cathedral 
perished in the great fire. After the fire 
Pratt took a consider able part in the prepara¬ 
tion of designs and the actual rebuilding of 
the portion of London than destroyed. -For 
these services he was knighted at Whitehall 
by Charles II on 18 July 1668. He built a 
magnificent house at Horseheath in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire for Lord Alington, and also the 
vast hut short-lived palace known as Claren¬ 
don House, in Piccadilly, for Edward Hyde, 
first earl of Clarendon. Pratt eventually 
succeeded to the estate of West Ryston 
in Norfolk, where he died on 20 Feb. 
1684, and was buried. His portrait, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely, belonged in 1860 to 
the Rev. Jermyn Pratt. He married Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Edmond 
Monins, hart., of Waldershare, Kent, who 
married, secondly, Sigismond Trafford of 
Dunton Hall, Tydd St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire; 
she died in 1700, and was buried at West 
Ryston. 

[Blomefield and Parkin's Hist, of Norfolk, 
vii. 896 ; Le Neva’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. 
Soo. Publ.); Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Wheatley, 
vol. ii.; Wheatley and Cunningham's London 
Past and Present; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.1 

L. C. 

PRATT or PRAT, SAMUEL (1659?- 
1723), dean of Rochester, is variously stated 
to have been born on 2 June 1059 and on 
22 July 1658. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School on 11 March 1686. Thence he pro¬ 
bably proceeded to Cambridge; but his only 
recorded degree is that of S.T.P. per regias 
liteiat, in 1697. On 10 March 1682 he be¬ 
came rector of Kenardington, Kent. He 


resigned this benefice in February 1693, and 
on 23 Nov. came into residence as vicar of All 
Hallows,Tottenham High Cross. On 7 April 
1697 he became minister of the Savoy Chapel. 
Pratt was also one of the chaplains of the 
Princess Anne, and, on the recommendation 
of Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge, was ap¬ 
pointed sub-preceptor, under Bishop Burnet, 
to her son, the Duke of Gloucester. On 
27 Nov. 1097 he was named a canon of 
Windsor; on 8 Aug. 1706 he was pro¬ 
moted dean of Rochester and clerk of 
the closet. From 15 Aug. 1709 till July 
1713 he was also vicar of Goudhurst in 
Kent, and from 21 Jan. 1712 till his death 
vicar of Twickenham. He died on 14 Nov. 
1723. 

In addition to many sermons, Pratt pub¬ 
lished : 1. * The regulating Silver Coin made 
practicable and easie to the Government and 
Subject. Humbly submitted to the considera¬ 
tion of bothHouses of Parliament, by aLover 
of his Country,’ 1696. This was a contri¬ 
bution of more curiosity than value to the 
problem of the restoration of the currency 
undertaken in this year by Somers and Mon¬ 
tagu in conjunction with Locke and Newton. 
2. ‘Grammatica Latina in usum principis 
juventutis Britannic®, cum notis necnon 
conjecturis tarn veterum quam aliorum 
Grammaticorum... suhjunctis,’ 1722, 2 vols. 
8vo. 8. ‘Ejusdem Grammaticse Compen¬ 
dium,’ 1723, 8vo. The grammar was se¬ 
verely criticised by Solomon Lowe in his 
'Proposals’ prefixed to his own grammar, 
1722. 

The dean left a son, Samuel Piatt, B.A. 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 1710 
(cf. Attehitoet, Correspondence, ed. Nichols, 
iii. 339-40). 

[Robinson's Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, vol. i.; Grad. Cantabr.; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Anglic. Eccles. ii. 678; Newcourt’B Report. Eed. 
Lond. i. 697, 766; Robinson’s Hist, of Totten¬ 
ham, ii. 14, 1771 Wildaah’s Hist, of Rochester, 
p. 194; Hasted’s Kent, iii, 44, 118; Oobbett’s 
Memorials of Twickenham, pp. 113,212 ; Loftie's 
Memorials of the Savoy, pp. 192-3 ; Hist. Reg. 
1723 (Cbron. Diary), p. 62, which overesti¬ 
mates Pratt’s age; Memoirs of the Duke of 
Gloucester, by Jenkyn Lewis, ed. Loftie, 1881; 
Sandford'a Genealog. Hist, of Kings of England, 
continued byStebbing, 1707, pp. 801-2; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ii. 774 ; Brit. Mns. Oat.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRATT, SAMUEL JACKSON (1749- 
1814), miscellaneous writer,mainly under the 
pseudonym of Coubtnet Melmoth, was 
bom at St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, on 26 Dec. 
1749. He was the son of a brewer in 
that town who twice served as high sheriff 
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of his county, and apparently died in 1778 
{Gent. Mag. 1778. p. 164). His mother 
■was a niece of Sir Thomas Drury. He 
was educated in part at Felsted school 
in Essex., is said to have been for some 
time under the private tuition of Hawkes- 
worth, and was ordained in the English 
ohurch. His poem of the ‘ Partridges, on 
Elegy,’ a piece often included in popular 
collections of poetry, was printed in the 
1 Annual Register ’ for 1771 (p. 241) as by 
the ‘Rev. Mr. Pratt of Peterborough,’ and 
he is described as ‘ an esteemed and popular 
preacher* {Beauties of England, Hunts, p. 
486*). At an early age he was entangled 
in a love affair of which his parents disap¬ 
proved, and the family property was much 
impaired by constant dissensions and litiga¬ 
tion. He soon abandoned his clerical pro¬ 
fession, and in 1773 appeared, under the name 
of ‘ Courtney Melmoth,’ on the boards of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, taking the 
part of Marc Antony in ‘ All for Love.’ He 
was ‘tall and genteel, his deportment easy,’ 
hat his action wanted force, and hie success 
was not great. At the end of the season 
he took a company to Drogheda, hat after 
three months’ ill-success the theatre was 
closed 1Hitchcock, Irish Stage, ii. 220-81). 
Inl774he assumed at Covent Garden Theatre 
the parts of Hamlet andPhilaster, again with¬ 
out success, and he also appeared as a reciter 
(cf. Tatloe, Records of my Life, i. 46-6). 
His failure as an actor was perhaps due, say6 
Taylor, to his walk, ‘ a kind of airy swing that 
rendered his acting at times rather ludicrouB.’ 
Subsequently he and ‘Mrs. Melmoth’ tra¬ 
velled about the country telling fortunes, and 
they resorted to various other expedients to 
gain a livelihood. 

From 1774, when he published verses de¬ 
ploring the death of Goldsmith, Pratt de¬ 
pended largely upon his pan for support. 
At first he generally wrote under the pseu¬ 
donym of' Courtney Melmoth.’ About 1776 
he was at Bath, in partnership with a book¬ 
seller called Clinch, in the old-established 
library, subsequently known as ‘Godwin's 
library,’ at the north-west comer of Mil- 
som Street. On Clinch’s death Pratt's name 
remained as a nominal partner in the busi¬ 
ness under the style of Pratt & Marshall, but 
after a few years he quitted Bath for London. 
Several plays by him were produced at Drury 
Lane, and he became intimately acquainted 
with Potter, the translator of iEschylus, the 
elder Oolman, Beattie, and Dr. Wolcot. His 
popular poem of ‘ Sympathy ’ was first handed 
to Cadell, the publisher, by Gibbon the his¬ 
torian. Pratt travelled at home and abroad $ 
in 1802 he was at Birmingham, making de- 


, tailed inquiry into its manufactures and the 

1 lives of its artisans. He was there again early 
in 1814, and, after a long illness, caused hy 
a fall from his horse, he died at Colmore Row 
Birmingham, on 4 Oct. 1814. Pratt possessed 
considerable talents, but his necessities left 
him little time for reflection orrevision. Some 
severe lines on his poetry and prose were in 
the original manuscript of Byron’s ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ but they were 
omitted from publication. Pratt’s wife died 
at the eud of 1806, after a long separation 
from her husband, for whom, however, she 
had retained feelings of ‘ cordial and con¬ 
fidential amity’ (27«s Friendships of Mitt 
Milford, i. 84-6). A mezzotint engraving 
of Pratt’s portrait by J. J. Masquerier 
was published in 1802; another portrait, 
by Lawrence, waB engraved by Caroline 
Watson. 

Pratt’s voluminous works comprised: 
1. ‘ The Tears of GeniuB, on the Death of Dr, 
Goldsmith. By Courtney Melmoth,’ 1774; 
written a few hours after Goldsmith’s death, 
and containing imitations of him and other 
popular authors. 2. ‘ The Progress of 
Painting. A Poem,' 1776; attributed to 
him by Reuss. 8. ‘ Liberal Opinions upon 
Animals, Man, and Providence,’ vol. i. and 
ii. 1776, iii. and iv. 1776, v. and vi. 1777; 
2nd ed. 1777 ; new ed. 1783. These volumes 
contained essays and elegies, hut were 
mainly occupied with the adventures of 
Benignue, believed to have been in some re¬ 
spects an autobiography. 4. ‘The Pupil of 
Pleasure,’ inscribed to Mm Eugenia Stan¬ 
hope, 1776, 2 vols.; 2nd ed. 1777; new 
ed. 1783. Translated into French hy 
Lemierre d’Argy at Paris, 1787, and into 
German in 1790. It was written to illus¬ 
trate the ill-effects of the advice of Chestor- 
field; its licentious tone evoked a printed 
letter of remonstrance from * Euphrasia ’ 
in 1777, 6, ‘Observations on the “Night 
Thoughts ” of Dr, Young,’ 1776. 6. ‘ Travels 
for the Heart,.’ written in France, 1777, 

2 vols.; an imitation of Sterne. A trans¬ 
lation was published at Leipzig in 1778. 

7. ‘ The sublime and beautiful of Scripture,’ 
1777,2 vols.; new ed. 1788; several of these 
essays were delivered in public at Edinburgh. 

8. ‘ An Apology for the Life and Writings of 
David HumeManon.), 1777. 0. ‘ Supplement 
to the Life of David Hume ’ (anon.), 1777; 
new ed. 1789, also issued as ‘ Curious Par¬ 
ticulars and Genuine Anecdotes respecting 
Lord Chesterfield and David Hume’ (anon.), 
1788; these tracts were satirised in ‘A 
Panegyrical Essay on the present Times’ 
'1777). 10. ‘ Tutor of Truth ’ (anon.), 1779, 
> vols. (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 
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139 ), 11. ‘Shadows of Shakespeare^ a 
jfonod? on Death of Garrick. A Prize- 
Poem for the Vase at Bath-Eastou,’ 1779. 
12 . 'Shenstone Green, or the New Paradise 
Lost ’ 1779, 3 vols.; translated at Mann¬ 
heim’in 1780; a dull novel. 18. ‘Emma 
Corbett, or the Miseries of_ Civil War. 
Founded on some Events in America’ 
(anon.), 1780; 4th ed. 1785; 9th ed. 1789. 
It was translated into Preach by J. N. 
jrtmrt de Sauseuil, in 178S, and by another 
hand in 1789. 14. ‘ Landscapes in Verse, 

taken in Spring’ (anon.), 1786. 15. ‘ Mis¬ 

cellanies. By Mr. Pratt,’ 1786, 4 vols, The 
first work on which his name appears. 
10 . ‘ Triumph of Benevolence. A Poem on 
Design of erecting a Monument to John 
Howard 1 (anon.), 1780; several editions. 
17. 'Humanity, or the Eights of Nature’ 
(anon.), 1788. 18. ‘Sympathy, a Poem’ 

(anon.), 1788; 4th ed. corrected and much 
enlarged, 1788. Many of the descriptions were 
drawn from the ‘ summer retreat ’ of the Eev. 
T. S. Whalley at Langford Court, Somerset; 
the poem, which was marked ky ‘feeling, 
energy, and beauty,’ is said to have been cor¬ 
rected to the extent of one hundred lines, by 
the Eev. Eichard Graves [q. v.] (cf. Pol- 
whele, Traditions, i. 132). It was reprinted 
bo late as 1807. 19. 1 Ode on his Majesty’s 
Eecovery/ 1789. 20. ‘Gleanings through 

Wales, Holland, and Westphalia. With 
Humanity; a Poem,’ 1796-9, 4 vols., tlio 
fourth being called ‘ Gleanings in England,' 
anddevoted to the county of Norfolk. A Ger¬ 
man translation came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
The last volume was reissued in 1801 with 
a second volume, and was called ‘ Gleanings 
in England,’ 2nd ed.; a 3rd edition appeared 
in 1801-4. It is described by Charles Lamb 
as ‘ a wretched assortment of vapid feelings ’ 
(letters , ed. Ainger, i. 97), but Pratt’s ob¬ 
servations were ‘lively enough’ to interest 
the present Lord Iddesleigh, who described 
them in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ January 
1896, pp. 121-8. 20. Family Secrets,’ 

1797, 6 vols.; 2nd ed, 1798; translated 
into French by Madame Mary Gay-Allart. 
21. ‘Letter to the “ Tars” of Old England,’ 
1797; this went through six editions in a 
few weeks. 22. ‘Letter to the British 
Soldiers,’ 1797, 23. ‘ Our good old Castle 

ontheEock/1797. 24. ‘Cottage-pictures, or 
the Poor, a Poem,’ 1801; 3rd ed. 1803. 
26. ‘ John and Dame, or the loyal Cottagers, 
a Poem,’ 1803. This passed through many 
editions. 26. ‘Harvest Home, consisting 
of supplementary Gleanings,’ 1805, 3 vols. 
The first volume is mainly composed of de¬ 
scriptions of Hampshire, Dorset, Birming¬ 
ham ; in the second are reprinted three of 


Pratt’s plays, and the third consists of poems 
by himself and others. 27. ‘ The Contrast, 
a Poem, with comparative Views of Britain, 
Spain, and France,’ 1808. 28. ‘The Lower 

World, a Poem,’ 1810; arguing for kind¬ 
ness to animals. 29. ‘A brief Account of 
Leamington Spa Charity, with the Bides, 
Walks, &c.’ (anon.), 1812; subsequently 
enlarged as SO. ‘Local and Literary Ac¬ 
count of Leamington, Warwick, &c. By 
Mr. Piatt,’ 1814. 

Pratt’s plays were: 31. ‘Joseph Andrews,’ 
a farce acted at Drury Lane for Hens¬ 
ley’s benefit, 20 April 1778, unpublished. 
32. ‘ The Fair Circassian,’a tragedy founded 
on Hawkesworth’s novel of * Almoran and 
Hamet; ’ it was produced with success at 
Drury Lane on 27 Nov. 1781, the heroine 
being Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, and passed through three editions in 
1781 (Gunest, Historical Account, vi. 214). 
83. ‘School for Vanity/ a comedy, 1786. It 
was brought out at Drury Lane in. 1783, but 
failed through the great number of letters 
passing between the several characters (Tax- 
lob, Uccords of my Life, i. 46). 34. ‘ The 
new Cosmetic, or the Triumph of Beauty/ a 
comedy, 1790. Three ploys by him were 
included in the second volume of his ‘Har¬ 
vest Home/ and three more were neither 
acted nor published (Bakeb, Biogr. Dra- 
matica). 

Pratt published in 1808, in six volumes, 
‘The Cabinet of Poetry/ containing selec¬ 
tions from the Poets, from Milton to Beattie, 
and short notices of their lives. He edited 
‘Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph Blacket’ 
(1809), and ‘The Eemains of Joseph 
Blacket 1 (1811), 2 vols. Byron mode sar¬ 
castic allusions to his patronage of Blacket 
(Moose, Byron, ii. 68-4). In conjunction 
with Dr. Mayor, he formed a collection of 
‘ Classical English Poetry/ which ran into 
many editions. A selection from his own 
works, nominally by a lady, first appeared 
in 1798, and was reissued down to 1810. It 
was entitled ‘ Pity’s Gift/ and was followed 
in 1802 by the sequel, ‘ A. Paternal Present/ 
the third edition of which came out in 1817. 
A translation of Goethe’s ‘Werter’ (1809 
and 1823) ‘ by Dr. Pratt’ is sometimes attri¬ 
buted to him. Lines by him, stigmatised 
by Charles Lamb as *a farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense/ and chosen in pre¬ 
ference to a longer epitaph by Burke, were 
engraved on the monument to Garrick which 
was erected in 1797 in Westminster Abbey. 

[Gent. Mag. 1814 pt. ii. pp. 308-9; Notes 
and Queries, flthser. vi. 212; Biogr. Universalis, 
xxxvi. 18-16; Monklaud’s Bath Literature, 
supplement, pp. 12-13; Byron’s Life, ii. 209; 
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Byron’s Works, ed. 1832, vii. 241; Taylor's 
Becords of my Life, i. 38-47; Bath Book- 
sailers, ty R. E. M. Peach, in Bath Herald 
16 Dec, 1894: Monthly Minor, sr. 383-6.] 

W. P. C. 

P RA TT, Sir THOMAS SIMSON (1797- 
1879), commander of the forces in Australia, 
bom in 1797, was son of Captain James Pratt, 
by Anne, daughter of William Simson, and 
was educntea at St. Andrews University. 
He was gazetted to an ensigncy in the 26th 
foot on 2 Feb. 1814, and served in Holland 
in the same year as a volunteer with tha 
66th foot. He was present at the attack on 
Merxem on 2 Feb. and the subsequent bom¬ 
bardment of Antwerp. He purchased his cap¬ 
taincy on 17 Sept. 1825. He was with the 
26th foot in the China expedition, and com¬ 
manded the land forces at the assault and 
capture of the forts of Chuenpee on 7 Jan. 
1841, and again at the capture of the Bogua 
forts on 26 Feb. In the attacks on Canton, 
from 24 May to 1 June, he was in command 
ofhisregiment, and was present also at the de¬ 
monstration before N onkin, and at the signing 
of the treaty of peace on board H.M.S. Corn¬ 
wallis. On 28 Aug. 1841 he was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel, and from 3 Sept. 1848 to 
23 Oct. 1835 was deputy adjutantgenorol at 
Madras. 

From. 1856 to 1861 he was in command of 
the forces in Australia, with the rank of 
major-general. During 1860-1 he was inNew 
Zealand, conducting the war against the 
Maoris. From 8 Jan. 1860 to May 1862 he 
commanded the forces in Victoria, and was 
then appointed to the colonelcy of the 87th 
regiment. In October 1877 he retired from 
active service. He was made a O.B. on 
14 Oct. 1841, and, for services in New Zea¬ 
land, promoted to K.O.B. on 16 July 1861, 
being publicly invested with the ribbon and 
badge by Sir Henry Barkly, governor of Vic¬ 
toria, on 13 April 1862. This was the first 
ceremony of the kind perfonnedin Australia, 
He was advanced to the rank of general on 
26 May 1878, and died in England on 2 Feb. 
1879. He married, in 1827, Frances Agnes, 
second daughter of John 8. Cooper. 

[Hart's Annual Army List, 1872, pp. 8 , 281; 
Times, 6 Feb. 1879, p. 10.] Q-. C. B. 

PRATTEN, ROBERT SIDNEY (1824- 
1868), flautist, second son of a professor of 
music who was for many years flautist at 
the Bristol theatre, was bom at Bristol on 
23 Jan. 1824; his mother’s maiden name was 
Sidney. On23 March 1835, at Clifton, Pratten 
made an early dSbut, playing Nicholson's ar¬ 
rangement of ‘ O dolce concento.’ After an 
engagement to firatfluteattheDublin Theatre 


Royal, he come in 1846 to London, Tin 
Duke of Cambridge and others were intei 
rested in his talent, and he was sent h 
Germany to study composition. Pratten's 
popular piece for flute, ‘ L’Esperancc ' 
published at Leipzig, 1847. Upon his retina 
to London in 1848 Pratten soon rose to tla 
front rank of his art. He played first 
at the Royal Italian Opera, English Opera, 
the Sacred Harmonic, Philharmonic, uni 
other concerts and musical festivals.’ Hu 
tone was powerful, his execution brilliant 
He wrote instruction books for his instra- 
ment, special studies for Siccama’s diatoms 
flute, 1818, and for his own perfected flute, 
1856, a Concertsluck, 1852, and many ar- 
rangements of operatic airs. He died, agedli 
at Ramsgate, on 10 Feb. 1868. Hisyounger 
brother, Frederick Sidney Pratten, contra¬ 
bassist, died in London on 3 March 1873. 

Pratten married, on 24 Sept. 1854, Cathe- 
rina Josepha Pelzer, guitarist, horn at Mii 
heim-on-the-Rhine. She made her reputa¬ 
tion as a child artist in Germany, and in her 
ninth year appeared at the King’s Theatre, 
London. Madame Pratten eventually settled 
in London as a teacher of the guitar, for 
which she composed a number of pieces. 
She died on 10 Oct. 1895. 

[Bristol Mirror, 28 March 1836 j Musical 
World, 1868, pp. 108, 126; Athonseum, 1868,1 
331; Brown’s Diet.of Musicians, p.483, Mnaical 
Directory, 1868, p.xiii; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
iii 27; Daily Heirs, 16 Oet. 1895; Prattea's 
Works ] L. M. M. 

PRENCE, THOMAS (1600-1678),gover¬ 
nor of Massachusetts, whose name is also 
written Prince, but not bv himself, was 
bom in 1000 at Lechlade in Gloucestershire, 
where his family had been settled for some 
generations. His father was a puritan, and 
emigrated to Leyden while Thomas was still 
young. In November 1621 Thomas arrived 
at N ew Plymouth, with several distinguished 
colonists, in either the Fortune or the Anne. 
He brought a considerable fortune with him, 
and rapidly became a prominent citizen, 
though he always had a distaste for public 
office. 

Haying become a member of the court 
of assistants, Prence was elected to succeed 
Winslow as governor of Massachusetts m 
1634, hut resigned in the following year 
on removing his residence to Duxbury. In 
1087 he did good service to the state in 
raising a corps to assist Connecticut against 
the Pecquot Indians, and in 1038 was urged 
to become governor again; he reluctantly 
consented, making it a condition that the 
law requiring residence at New Plymouth 
ihould be relaxed in his favour. At the 
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0 f tlie year he retired, but devoted 
himself to promoting 1 the welfare of the 
colony. In 1641 the first barque ever con¬ 
structed in New Plymouth was turned out 
under his guidance. In 1643 he and otlieis 
obtained a giant and founded a new settle¬ 
ment at Nansett or Easthams. In 1660 he 
established the Cape Cod fisheries. In 1654 
he was authoiised by the court of assistants 
to constitute a new government in the settle¬ 
ment at Kennebec. 

In 1657, on the death of Bradford, Prence 
was again chosen governor, and so remained 
till his death, through a period troubled by 
wara with the Indians and internal quarrels 
with the quakers. Besides being governor, he 
was at one time treasurer, and on various 
occasions a commissioner, for the united 
colonies. But his great work was the ap¬ 
propriation, despite much opposition, of 
public revenue to the support of grammar 
schools. He governed the colony with 
firmness and prudence, evincing energy, 
judgment, integrity, and religious zeal. 

In 1665 Prence changed his residence 
from Eastham to New Plymouth, where he 
died on 29 March 1673. 

He married, fiist, in 1623, Patience (d. 
1034), daughter of Elder Brewster; secondly, 
in 1635, Mary, daughter of William Collier; 
and thirdly, in 1662, Mary, daughter of Con¬ 
stance Southworth and widow of Samuel 
Freeman. By his first wife he had six and 
by his second four children. 

[Collections of Massachusetts Historical So¬ 
ciety; Morton's Annals of New England; Land¬ 
marks of Plymouth, p. 209.] 0. A. H. 

PRENDERGAST, JOHN PATRICK 
(1806-1893), historian, horn on 7 March 
1808, at 37 Dawson Street, Dublin, was 
eldest son of Francis Prendergast (1768- 
1846), registrar of the court of chancery, Ire¬ 
land, by Esther (1774-1846), eldest daughter 
of John Patrick, of 27 Palace Row, Dublin. 
Prendergast derived his lineage from Maurice 
de Prendergast, a companion of Strongbow, 
under Robert Fitzstaphen. Educated at 
Reading school under Dr. Valpy, he graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1825, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1830. In 1836 he 
succeeded hie father and grandfather in the 
agency of Lord Clifden’s estates, which he 
administered for many years. The knowledge 
and experience gained in this practical work 
made him an advocate of tenant right and a 
sympathiser with the schemes of the early 
land reformers in Ireland. In 1840 Prender¬ 
gast was commissioned to make some pedi¬ 
gree researches in the county of Tipperary, 
and this lad to a study of the settlement of 
Ireland at the restoration of Charles H, 
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and also of the Cromwellian settlement. 
His researches culminated in the publica¬ 
tion of ‘The History of the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland’ in 1803 (2nd edit. 
1875). In 1864 he was appointed by Lord 
Romilly a commissioner, in com unction with 
the Rev. Dr. Russell, president of May- 
nooth College, for selectmg official papers 
relating to Ireland for transcription from 
the Carte manuscripts in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, Oxford. The report of the commis¬ 
sioners was published in 1871. Russell and 
Prendergast continued to calendar these 
state papers until 1877, when Russell died. 
Prendergast continued the work until 1880. 
In 1868 he issued for private circulation 
1 The Tory War in Ulster ’ (Dublin, 2 pts.) 
In 1881 he prefixed a notice of the life of 
Charles Baliday to the latter’s' Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Dublin,’ and in 1887 he pub¬ 
lished ‘Ireland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution.’ 

Although his chief historical work was con¬ 
nected with the seventeenth oentury, Pren¬ 
dergast was also an authority on Irish pedi¬ 
grees and archeology, contributing, among 
other papers, to the old Kilkenny Archieo- 
logical Society’s ‘Journal’ ‘The Plantation 
of Idrone by Sir Peter Carew.’ In articles 
published anonymously in the Dublin press 
(1884-90) he communicated a vast amount of 
local knowledge concerning the old houses 
of Dublin. In politics he was a liberal, 
with a strong tinge of Nationalist feeling of 
the days of O’Connell. He contributed to 
the old ‘Nation’ newspaper, and replied 
therein in 1872-4 to Froude’s lectures in 
America on Irish history. He thus gained 
the reputation of being a strong nationalist, 
but he was never a home-ruler, and from 
1878 he was a violent opponent of Parnell’s 
general policy. Among his numerous pam¬ 
phlets was one on the viceroyalty of Ireland, 
whichhe upheld. His manuscript collections 
concerning the Cromwellian restoration and 
revolution settlements of Ireland, consist¬ 
ing of many volumes, he bequeathed to the 
King’s Inn, Dublin, together with other 
manuscripts, all bearing on the historical 
and political subjects in which he took most 
interest. 

Prendergast was a brilliant talker, full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, both professional 
and political. He died in Dublin on 6 Feb. 
1898. He married, on 1 Sept. 1838, Ca¬ 
roline, second daughter of George Ensor 
of Ardress, co. Armagh, and left one son, 
Francis, who settled in California and be¬ 
came a naturalised American. 

[Private information; papers bequeathed to 
the writer.] P. H. B. 
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PRENDERGAST oi PENDERGRASS, 
Sib THOMAS (1660P-1709), son of Thom-is 
Prendergast, of an ancient family resident at 
Newcastle, co. Tipperary, by his wife Eleanor, 
daughter of David Condon, was born at 
Croane, probably about 1660. His family 
had suffered much at the hands of Cromwell, 
and Sir Thomas was subsequently described 
by Swift as the son of a cottager who nar¬ 
rowly escaped the gallows for stealing cows. 
Nothing is known of his earlylife beyond the 
fact that he was a staunch Roman catholic 
and a Jacobite, who stood high in the estima¬ 
tion of his friends as a man of honour and 
ability. 

In January 1696 Sir George Barclay [q. v.] 
landed at Romney in possession of a defi¬ 
nite scheme for the assassination of Wil¬ 
liam III, and on Thursday, IS Eeb., Pren¬ 
dergast was summoned from Hampshire by 
George Porter [q. v.], Barclay’s chief con¬ 
federate, to lend his aid upon the following 
Saturday, when it was resolved to stop the 
king’s coach at Turnham Green. The con¬ 
federates numbered about forty, and one of 
them, named Fisher, had already given in¬ 
formation respecting the conspiracy; hut the 
king had paid no attention to his statement, 
thinking that it was too indefinite, and was 
moreover part of a settled policy to try and 
intimidate him. On Friday night Prender- 
ast went to the Earl of Portland at White- 
all, independently confirmed all that Fisher 
had said, and gave so cleaT an account of the 
project as to convince William of its reality. 
The spies whom the conspirators kept at 
Kensington reported next morning that the 
king did not intend to drive to Richmond 
that day. Barclay’s followers were not dis¬ 
couraged, for no arrests were made, and the 
accomplishment of the design was postponed 
until the following Saturday. Before that 
date a third informer, De la Rue, had pre¬ 
sented himself at the palace; but William 
was specially desirous to get a confession 
Tom Prendergast, of whose probity he had 
ieen convinced. Accordingly on the night 
f Friday, 21 Feb., Prendergast was with due 
irecaution summoned to the royal closet at 
Cansington; he there repeated his story to 
he king, in the presence of Outts and Port¬ 
land, and, after much entreaty, wrote down 
' ■> names of the chief oonspirators. The 
day he attended the rendezvous of his 
vtes at the lodgings of his friend, Cap- 
rrter. The latter entrusted to him a 
etoon loaded with eight balls, and he 
^tailed with seven others to do the 
bile the remainder kept the guards in 
But news received from Kensington 
i the conspirators hastily to disperse, 


and in a few hours’ time most of the leaders 
were in custody. Prendergast himself was 
not arrested until 29 Feb. He had obtained 
the royal word that he should not be a witness 
without his own consent, and he was deter¬ 
mined not to be a witness unless he were 
assured of the safety of Porter, to whom he 
was under heavy obligation. His scruples 
were remo vedby Porter himself turningking'a 
evidence, and he finally gave evidence against 
all the chief conspirators. His testimony 
carried greater weight than that of any of 
the other informers, and was material in pro¬ 
curing the conviction of Charnock, Emg 
Keyes, Friend, and Porkyns. He wasro- 
leased in April, and soon received some signal 
marks of royal favour. On 6 May he received 
3,000/. from the treasury, and a grant of land 
worth 600/. a year out of the forfeited estate 
of the Earl of Barrymore (Louse, Irak 
Peerage, i. 294). He had several audiences 
with the king, by whom he was on 3 June 
1699 created a baronet, and his estate was 
untouched by the Resumption Bill of 1700, 
He entered the army, and in June 1707 was 
created a lieutenant-colonel of the 6th regi¬ 
ment of foot, in succession to Lord Orrery. 
In the following April his regiment was 
ordered to Holland, and he was subsequently 
quartered at Oudenarde. He waB promoted 
brigadier-general on 1 Jan. 1709, took a pro¬ 
minent part in the battle of Malplaquet on 
11 Sept. 1709, and was mortally wounded 
while bravely leading his regiment to the 
assault of the French troops entrenched in 
the wood of Bloregnies. Ilis death was re¬ 
corded in the brief French despatch as that 
of ‘le brigadier Pindergratte ’ (Mtmotru 
Jlfilit. 1865, ix, 370; cf. Boswell, Life of 
Johnson, ed. Hill). 

Prendergast married, in 1697, Penelope, 
only daughter of Henry Cadogan, and sister 
of William, first earl Cadoaon [q. v.] This 
match, in conjunction with the favour of 
William HI, enabled him to lay the for¬ 
tunes of his family upon a sure foundation. 
He become in 1703 M.P. for Monaghan, and 
in the same year he repurchased Mullough 
and Groane from the commissioners of for¬ 
feited estates. He was succeeded in the baro¬ 
netcy by hie eldest son, Thomas, who adopted 
the protestant religion, became ME. for 
Chichester and Clonmel, and was appointed 
postmaster-general of Ireland, nis anti-cle¬ 
rical propensities made him an object of 
special detestation to Dean Swift, who wrote 
or him in 1783 as ‘ Noisy Tom,’ and ‘spawn 
of him. who shamed our isle, traitor, assassin, 
and informer vile’ (ef. an ironical Full and 
True Vindication of Sir T. P., by a member 
of the House of Commons). Swift attacked 
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both father and son again, in terms of the 
coarsest vituperation, in ‘The Legion Club’ 
(1736). The second baronet died without 
issue on 23 Sept. 1760, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, John Prendergast, who was 
in 1816 created first Viscount Gort. 

[Lnttrell's Brief Historical Relation, vuls. v. 
and vi. passim; MacPherson’s Original Papers, 
i, S12, Tindal’s Contin of Bapin, 1744, iii.317- 
820; Ohtaixon's Hist, of England under Wil¬ 
liam and Mary; Burnet's Hist, of his Own Time; 
Boyer’s Hist, of William HI, p. 483; Black- 
more’s Hist, of the Plot in 1696, pp. 50-5; Hist, 
de la derniire Conspiration d'Angleterre, 1696; 
Howell's State Trials, vol xiii.; Banks's Hist, 
of England, v. 116; Wilson’s Duke of Berwick 
and James II; Swift’s Works, xii. 447, 469 ; 
Beatson's Political Index, ii. 148; Wilkins's 
Political Ballads, ii. 62; Monck Mason’s History 
of St. Patrick’s, 1820; Macaulay’s Hist. 1887, ii. 
'662 seq., Marlborough's Despatches, ed. Murray; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Gort. The identification 
of the baronet with the informer is rendered 
difficult by the fact that in the histories his name 
js invariably given as Pendezgrass, while in the 
genealogies of the Gort peerage the early inci¬ 
dents in his career are invariably suppressed.] 

T.S. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS (1806- 
1886), inventor of the ‘ mastery ’ system of 
learning languages, was bom in 1806. His 
father, Sir Jeffery Prendergast, born at 
Clonmel in 1769, was in the service of the 
East India Company, becoming colonel of 
the 39th native infantry in 1825. He served 
in the Mysore war, was knighted in 1838, 
was promoted to be a general in 1864, and 
died in 1866, having married in 1804 Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Hew Dalrymple ofNunraw, 
North Britain. 

Thomas was nominated a writer in the 
East India Company’s service on 23 June 
1836, and became assistant to the collector 
of Tanjora, Madras presidency, in 1828. He 
was acting head assistant to the collector of 
Nellore on 16 Jan. 1829, and head assistant 
on 9 Feb. 1830. In 1831 he became acting 
sub-collector and joint magistrate of Nellore, 
in 1833 acting assistant judge at Guntoor, 
and on 8 Aug. 1834 assistant judge of 
Tinnevelly, where he remained until 1838. 
He was afterwards for many years collector 
and magistrate at Rajahmundry until his 
retirement on the annuity fund in 1869, On 
Ms return to England he settled at Chelten¬ 
ham, and soon became totally blind. Despite 
this misfortune, he devoted himself to 
literary work, and invented wkat he called 
the maBtery system of learning languages. 
This system is based upon the pTOcesspursued 
by children in learning to speak. They are 
impelled by instinct to imitate and repeat 


the chance sentences which they heaT spoken 
around them, and afterwards to interchange 
and transpose the words so as to form new 
combinations. By frequently repeating con¬ 
versational sentences Prendergast had him¬ 
self acquired the Madras vernacular, Tamil, 
and Telegu. The system was to some extent 
a development of the Ollendorffian, but 
Prendergast elaborated its details on original 
lines. His success was considerable, ana the 
i arious manuals in which he practically ex¬ 
pounded his views went through numerous 
editions. He died at Meldon Cottage, The 
Park, Cheltenham, on 14 Nov. 1886, and 
was buried in the new cemetery on 18 Nov. 
His son, Sir Harry North DalrympIePrender- 
gast, G.C.B., V.O., was commander inBurmah 
m 1883-6. 

His published works are: ‘The Mastery 
of Languages, or the Art of speaking Foreign 
Tongues idiomatically,’ 1864, 3rd edition, 
1872; ‘Handbook to the Mastery Series,’ 
1868, 5th edition, 1882; The Mastery Series, 
French, 1808, 12th edition, 1879; The 
Mastery Series, Spanish, 1869, 4th edition, 
1875; (The Mastery Series, German, 1868, 
8th edition, 1874; The Mastery Series, 
Hebrew, 1871, 3rd edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Latin, 1872, 5th edition, 
1884. 

[Dodwell and Miles’s Madras Civil Servants, 
1839, p. 226 ; Times, 19 Nov. 1888, p. 6 ; Aca¬ 
demy, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 846; Cheltenham Chro¬ 
nicle, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 2 .] G. O. B. 

PRENTICE, ARCHIBALD (1792- 
1857), journalist, son of Archibald Prentice 
of Covington Mains in the Upper "Ward of 
Lanarkshire, and Helen, daughter of John 
Stoddart of The Bank, a farm in the parish 
of Camwath, was horn in November 1792. 
He was descended from an old covenanting 
family. After a somewhat meagre education 
at a neighbouring school, Archibald was, 
when only twelve years old, apprenticed to 
a baker in Edinburgh; but, the occupation 
proving uncongenial, be was in the following 
summer (1805) apprenticed to a woollen- 
draper in the Lawnmarket. Here he re¬ 
mained for three years, when he removed to 
Glasgow as a olerk in the warehouse of 
Thomas Grahame, brother of James Grahome 
[q. y.] the poet. Two years later he was ap¬ 
pointed traveller to the house in England, 
and in 1816 Grahame, acting on his advice, 
removed his business from Glasgow to Man¬ 
chester, and at the same time admitted Pren¬ 
tice into partnership in the firm. 

At this time there existed in Manchester 
a small weekly newspaper, called ‘ Oowdroy’s 
Gazette,’ to which Prentice, who took a keen 
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interest in politics, occasionally contributed. 
But the ‘Gazette’ was hardly influential 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
Manchester reformers, and in May 1821 the 
1 Manchester Guardian ’ was founded, as the 
organ of radical opinion. It was immediately 
successful, and commanded a wide circula- 
lation; hut the political principles of its 
editor, John Edward Taylor, proving after 
a short time unsatisfactory to the more ad¬ 
vanced radicals, of whom Prentice was one, 
he was induced to purchase 1 Cowdroy's Ga¬ 
zette,’ and to start on opposition paper. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in June 1824, the first number of 
the ‘ Manchester Gazette ’ appeared under his 
editorship. The year 1828 was one of great 
commercial depression, and after a strenuous 
hut ineffectual effort he found himself unable 
to keep the paper afloat by his independent 
exertions. The ‘ Gazette ’ was, however, 
soon incorporated with the ‘ Manchester 
Tunes,’ and he was appointed sole manager 
of the new paper, the first number of which 
appeared on 17 Oct. 1828. His method of 
conducting the paper was not always agree¬ 
able to his contemporaries, and on 14 July 
1831 an action for libel was brought against 
him by one Captain Grimshawe, of whom 
he had said that he gave indecent toasts 
at public dinners. In the indictment Pren¬ 
tice was styled a ‘labourer,’ and in his de¬ 
fence, which he conducted himself, he said 
that he gloried in being 1 a labourer in the 
field of parliamentary reform.’ He was 
acquitted, and was presented with a silver 
snuff-box ‘by one hundred of his fellow- 
labourers.’ 

Towards the close of 1836 an anti-com- 
law association was started in London by 
Joseph Hume and other parliamentary 
radicals; but the association attracted little 
attention, and it was mainly due to Prentice 
that the centre of agitation was transferred 
from the metropolis to Manchester. On 
24 Sept. 1838 he induced several prominent 
Manchester merchants to meet him at the 
York Hotel, and the result of their meeting 
was the foundation of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. For the next eight years he de¬ 
voted himself heart and soul as editor and 
lecturer to the propagation of free-trade 
principles, sacrificing m his zeal for the 
cause both health and strength and the 
prospect of worldly wealth. His paper, 
from being a newspaper in the ordinary 
sense, came to be merely an organ for the 
advancement of the movement unattached 
to party, and it was perhaps not unnatural 
that a company should have been formed in 
1846 to run another radical paper—the 
* Manchester Examiner ’—wholly devoted to 


the manufacturing interest. Thenew venture 
proved a serious blow to the ‘ Manchester 
Times,’ and in 1847 Prentice was compelled 
to dispose of his interest in that journal, 
and in the following year the ‘ Times ’ w a g 
incorporated with the * Examiner ’ as tha 
‘Manchester Examiner and Times.’ His 
friends were indignant at the treatment thus 
meted out to him, and one of them, John 
Childs [q. v.], strongly remonstrated against 
the injustice of it. ‘1 have known him’ (j, e _ 
Prentice), he wrote to Colonel Thompson" 

‘ more than thirty years, a faithful, earnest' 
principled man, and he never forfeited a* 
principle. He was the father, the intel¬ 
lectual and moral guide, of the League 
through its childhood and youth into man¬ 
hood, and I should like to know -what 
Cobden and Bright would have done on 
many a stormy day without him. Shall 1 say. 
what they wouldnave done without his help? 
But now that they are become machines 
for working Reform-Olub tactics, and Pren¬ 
tice does not, as he never did, go in that 
groove, the insolence of factory-system 
wealth swaggers in his face with an opposi¬ 
tion paper and ten thousand pounds.’ 
Having disposed of his paper, Prentioe 
sought relaxation and health, in a short 
visit to the United States in 1848. Of his 
experiences he wrote an interesting and at 
that time a valuable account in Ins ‘ Tour 
in the United States,’ which he published 
in a cheap form in order to promote emi¬ 
gration. 

On his return from America he obtained 
an appointment in the Manchester gas office, 
whicn afforded him sufficient leisure for the 
literary work to which he devoted the re¬ 
mainder of his life. Always an advocate of 
temperance principles, he became latterly an 
ardent apostle of total abstinence, and on 
the formation of the Manchester Temperance 
League in 1857, he accepted the post of trea¬ 
surer. One of his last lectures was on the bac¬ 
chanalian songs of Burns. He was seized 
with paralysis, resulting from congestion of 
the brain, on 22 Dec. 1867, and died two 
days later in his sixty-seventh year. 

Prentice married, on 8 June 1819, Jane, 
daughter of James Thomson of Oatridge, near 
Linlithgow. She survived him many years, 
and was buried by his side in the Rusholme 
Hoad cemetery, Manchester, 

A good portrait of Prentice forms the 
frontispiece to his ‘ Tour in the United States,’ 
In addition to this and hiB work as a jour¬ 
nalist, he edited in 1822 ‘ The Life of Alex¬ 
ander Beid, a Scotish Covenanter,’ and was the 
author of ‘ Historical Sketches and Personal 
Recollections of Manchester,’ published in 
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1851 and ‘ A History of the Amti-Corn-Law 
League/ London, 1853, which is still the 
standard work on the subject. 

[prentice’s papers and a portrait in oil became 
tlie property ot his niece, Mrs. Emily Dunlop of 
Sbrthmcli, Cheshire, from whom the writer 
derived much of the information contained in 
the present article. See also Macmillan's Mag 
October 1889, pp. 435-48, and Prentice’s Hist. 
Sketches of Manchester.] E. D. 

PRENTIS, EDWARD (1797-1854), 
painter, born in 1797, first exhibited in 1828 
at the Royal Academy, sending‘A Girl with 
Matches’ and ‘A Boy with Oranges and 
m 1825 contributed three pictures to the first 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists, of 
which, in the following year, he was elected 
a member. Thenceforward, throughout his 
life, he was a steady supporter of the society, 
and all his works were shown in Suffolk 
Street. Prentis painted scenes in the do¬ 
mestic life of hie own time, humorous, 
pathetic, and sentimental, which gained con¬ 
siderable temporary popularity; they in¬ 
cluded such subjects as ‘The Profligate’s 
Return from the Alehouse,’ 1829; ‘ Valen- 
tine's Eve/ 1835; 'The Wife’ and 'The 
Daughter/1886 (engraved, as a pair, by J. C. 
Bromley, 1837); ‘ADay’s Pleasure/ 1841, 
his cleverest work (engraved); and ‘The 
Folly of Extravagance/ I860, which was 
the last picture he exhibited. Prentis exe¬ 
cuted for the trustees of the British Museum 
a series of accurate and highly finished 
drawings of the ivory objects found at Nim- 
roud; these were engraved on wood by 
J. Thompson, and published in Layard’s 
‘Monuments of Nineveh’ (1849, fol.) Prentis 
died in December 1854, leaving a widow and 
eleven children. 

[Radgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1855, p. 108; Sent. Mag. 1855, pt. i. p. 658; 
Exhibition Catalogues,] F. M. O’D. 

PRENTIS, STEPHEN (1801-1862), 
poet, bom in 1801, was educated at Christs 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1824, and M.A. in 1830. For many 
years he resided at Dinan, Cdtes du Nord, 
France, where he died on 12 June 1882. 
He was the author of numerous short poems 
of considerable merit, which he printed for 
private circulation among his friends. 

His works, which, unless otherwise speci¬ 
fied, were printed at Dinan, are extremely 
scarce: !. ‘An Apology for Lord Byron, 
with Miscellaneous Poems/ London, 1836, 
8vo. 2. ‘ Tintem Stonehenge. “ Oh I think of 
me at Times! ” ’ [in verse], London, 1843, 
8vo. 8. * The Wreck of the Hoscommon/ a 


poem, London, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Tribute to 
May ’ [in verse], 1849, 4to. 5. ‘ Le Grand 
Bey/ 1849. 0, ‘ Winter Flowers.’ 1849. 

7.‘The Flight of the Swallow/1861. 8. ‘The 
Bevel of the Missel-Thrush/ 1861. 9. ‘ The 
Debtor’s Dodge; or the Miller and the Bailiff 
[in verse], with copious Notes/ 1852, 8vo. 

10. * Reflexions in a Cemetery abroad/ 1852. 

11. ' The Common Home/ 1852. 12. ' Opus¬ 
cule.’ 1858,4to, containing a scene from‘The 
Cid/ an unpublished drama, and ' Sketch of 
Levy’s Warehouse in 1888.’ 18. ‘iEsop on 
the Danube, or Le Loup devenu Berger; to 
which are added two small Poems/1853,8vo. 
14. ‘ Lines to a Post/1853,8vo. 15. ‘ Shadows 
for Music 'Tin verse], 1868, 8vo. 16. ‘ Sketch 
of Levy’s Warehouse (St. Margaret’s Bank, 
Rochester)’ [in verse]; a reprint, with more 
text and more notes, 1858, 8vo. 17. ‘ Jeux 
d’Esprit (xxix) on the Russian War/1864- 
185ft 18. ‘Lines on a Heap of Stones,’ 
1857. 19. ‘ Le Paysan du Danube (Les Deux 
Pigeons) ’ pn English verse from the French 
of La Fontaine], 1868,8vo. 20. ‘ The Prince 
and the Prayer-book; an Episode in the 
Life of Napoleon HI,’ 1858, 8vo. 

[Private information; Cooper’B Biogr.Diet.; 
Gradmt. Cantabr.] T. C. 

PRESCOTT, Sib HENRY (1788-1874), 
admiral, son of Admirallsaac Prescott(1787- 
1880) who commanded the Queen as flag- 
captain to Sir Robert Harland in the action 
off Ushant on 27 July 1778, and grandson, 
on the mother’s side, of the Rev. Richard 
Walter [q. v], author of ‘ Anson’s Voyage 
round the World/ was horn at Hew on 
4 May 1783. He entered the navy in Febru¬ 
ary 1798 on hoard the Formidable, with 
Captain George Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.] 
In 1798 he was moved into the Queen 
Charlotte, in 1799 to the Penelope, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Henry Blackwood 
[q. v.], and in her was present at the capture 
or the Guillaume Tell on SO March 1800, 
In 1801, in the Foudroyant, he was present 
at the operations on the coast of Egypt, and 
on 17 Feb. 1802 he was appointed by Lord 
Keith acting lieutenant of the Vincejo brig. 
His rank was confirmed by commission dated 
28 April 1802. In April 1803 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the Unicom, in the North Sea, 
and in December 1804 to the -dUolus, one 
of the squadron, under Sir Richard John 
Strachon [q, v.], which, on 4 Nov. 1805, 
captured the four French ships of the line 
that had escaped from Trafalgar. In 1800 
he was moved into the Ajax, from which he 
was transferred to the Ocean, flagship of Lord 
Collingwood in the Mediterranean. On 4 Feb. 
1808 he waBpromotedto he commander of the 
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Weasel brig, and in her, for the next three 
years, was actively engaged on the west coast 
of Italy, and especially on 26 July 1810,. 
at Amantea, where, in company with the 
Thames frigate [see Waldesbave, Gkait- 
yillb Geokge] and Pilot, he commanded the 
boats of the squadron in the capture or de¬ 
struction of thirty-two store-ships and seven 
gunboats (Jaiies, Naval History, v. 125), For , 
nie gallantry on this occasion Prescott was 
promoted to post rank, his commission being 
dated back to the day of the action, though 
it did not reach him till the following Fe¬ 
bruary. From August 1811 to June 1818 
he commanded the Fylln, of 20 guns, on the 
Jersey station j and from 181S to 1816 the 
Eridanus, in the Bay of Biscay, On 4 June 
1816 he was nominated a O.B. From 1821 
to 1823, in command of the Aurora frigate, 
he was senior officer at Bio Janeiro, or on 
the west coast of South America, and in. 
October 1822 was voted a testimonial of the 
value of 1,500 dollars by the British mer¬ 
chants at Lima, in acknowledgment of the 
protection he had afforded to British inte¬ 
rests. From 1834 to 1841 he was governor 
of Newfoundland; the period ‘was troubled 
with political squabbles and sectarian ani¬ 
mosities,’ to allay which ha found himself 
powerless; though he had, at the desire of 
the government, remained beyond the usual 
limit, he resigned at the end of seven years 
(Pbowsb, Hist, of Newfoundland, p.448). On 
24 April 1847 he was promoted rear-admiral, 
and in June was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, an office which he resigned in 
Decamber to become admiral-superintendent 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, where he remained 
till 1862. He was promoted to ba vice-ad¬ 
miral on 16 April 1864, was nominated a 
E.C.B. on 4 Feb. 1866, became admiral on 
2 May 1800, and on 9 June following was 
retired with a pension. On 2 June 1869 he 
was made a G.C.B. He died in London, at 
Ins residence in Leinster Gardens, on 18 Nov. 
1874. 

Prescott married, in 1816, Mary Anne 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Vice-admiral 
Philip d'Auvergne, prince de Bouillon, and 
left issue. A portrait, from a photograph, is 
printed in Pro wse's ‘Newfoundland ’ (p, 448). 

[O’Bjrne’s Naval Biogr, Diet.; Marshall’s 
Boy. Nav. Biogr. vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 107; Navy 
Lists; Times, 20 Nov. 1874.] J. K, L. 

PRESCOTT, ROBERT _ (1725-1816), 
general, was born in 1726 in Lancashire, 
where his family lost their estates owing to 
their opposition to the revolution of 1688. 
Ha was gazetted captain 15th foot, 22 Jan, 
1765; major, 95th foot, 22 March 1781; lieu¬ 


tenant-colonel, late 72nd foot, 10 Nov. 1762- 
brevet-colonel, 29 Aug. 1777, and colonel! 
IS Oct. 1780; colonel of the 28th regiment 
6 July 1789; major-general, 19 Oct? 17g}! 
lieutenant-general, 12 Oct, 1793; and gene! 
ral 1 Jan. 1798. Ha served in the expedi¬ 
tions against Rochefort in 1767, and Lonij. 
burg in 1768. He acted as aide-de-camp to 
General Amherst in 1768, and afterwards 
joined the army under General James'IVolfe. 
In 1761 he joined the 95th foot, which formed 
part of the force that was sent under General 
RobertMonclrton [q.v,]to reduce Martinique. 
During the course of the American war of 
independence he was present with the 28th 
regiment at the battle of Long Island, the 
several engagements in Westchester county, 
and the storming of Fort Washington m 
November 1776. He was attached to the 
expedition against Philadelphia in 1777, and 
was present at the battle of the Brandywine. 
In 1778 he was appointed first brigadier- 
general in the expedition under General 
James Grant against the French West Indies, 
On 6 July 1789 he was appointed colonel of 
1 the 28th regiment. In October 1793 he waa 
ordered to Barbados to take the command 
there, and in February 1794 he sailed with 
the troops to Martinique, where he landed 
without opposition. He effected the complete 
reduction of the island and forts, which 
capitulated on 22 March, and was afterwards 
appointed civil governor of the island. Hu 
judioiouB management of affairs prevented 
an uprising of the natives. The militaiy 
and naval commanders at the time in the 
West Indies—General Sir Charles (after¬ 
wards first Earl) Grey [q. V.] and Admiral 
Sir John Jervis [q. v.J—were most severe in 
their treatment or the natives, and Prescott 
wrote to George HI, through Lord Amherst, 
to expostulate against the harshness of his 
representatives. The French estimated Prea- 
oott’s character so highly that, when the 
storming of Fort Matmlae at Guadeloupe, 
where Prescott’s house was situated, was con¬ 
templated, express orders were given that his 
life was to be spared. After further service 
in the West Indies his health failed, and he 
obtained leave to return to England, arriving 
at Spithead on 10 Feb. 1796. 

Prescott was sent out on 10 April 1796 to 
undertake the office of governor of Canada, 
in succession to Lord Dorchester, who did 
not know that he was to he recalled till Pres¬ 
cott arrived to supersede him. During the 

S of 1796 Prescott made considerable 
ms to the fortifications of Quebec, 
The next year he was appointed, in addition, 
governor of Nova Scotia, and ho remained at 
the head of the government of that colony, 
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~ swe ll as of Canada and New Brunswick, till 
1*99, when he was recalled, and succeeded by 
Sir Robert Shore Milnes. The principal event 
of his administration, during whioh he was 
promoted to the rank of full general, was 
David McLean’s attempted insurrection. 
Prescott, on his return to England in 1790, 
settled at Rosegreen, near Battle, Sussex, 
where he died on 21 Deo, 1810. lie was 
buried in the old church at Winchelsea, 

[Army Lists; Appleton’s Cyolopredia of 
American Biography; Morgan’s Celebrated 
Canadians.] B. H. S. 

PRESTON, Viscount. [See Graham, 
Richard, 1648-1696.] 

PRESTON, Sib AMY AS (d. 1617?), 

naval commander, of a family settled for 
many generations at Cricket in Somerset, 
was lieutenant of the Ark in the actions 
against the Spanish Armada of 1588, com¬ 
manded the boats in the attack on the great 
galleass stranded before Calais on 29 July, 
and was there dangerously wounded. In 
1695, in company with George Somers [q. y.], 
ha undertook a voyage to the Spanish main; 
and having on the way plundered the island 
of Porto Santo near Madeira, and the island 
of Cocke between Margarita and the con¬ 
tinent, they ravaged the coast of the main¬ 
land; after a toilsome march into the moun¬ 
tains, they plundered and burnt the town of 
Santiago de Leon, now moTe commonly 
known ae Caracas; and, having done much 
damage to the Spaniards, though without 
obtaining any great spoil, they returned to 
England, where they arrived in September. 

In 1696 Preston was captain of the Ark with 
Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition, and 
was knighted by Howard. In 1697 he was 
captain of the Defiance in the expedition to 
the Azores, known ae the Islands voyage. 

He seems to have been, after this, mixed up 
with the fortunes of Essex, and in 1601 
quarrelled with Sir Walter Ralegh, to whom 
he sent a challenge. There was no hostile 
meeting. On 17 May 1603 {Cal. State 
Tapers, Dom.) he was granted the offioe of 
keeper of stores and ordnance in the Tower, 
which he held till his death, probably in 
1617 lib. 12 Nov. 1617). In 1609 he was 
member of council for the Virginia Company. 

It appears from the records of the company 
that he died before 1619. He married at 
Stepney, in 1681, Julian Burye, widow, of 
the city of London. 

[Brown's Genesis of the United States; Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soe.), i, 

15, ii. 57-8; Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
iii. 578 ; Lediard’s Naval History; Edwards's 
Life of Ralegh, i. 419, ii. 812; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.] J, K, L, 
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PRESTON, GEORGE (1659 P-1748), 
governor of Edinburgh Castle at the time of 
the rebellions in 1716 and 1745, was the 
second son of George Preston—sixth of Val- 
leyfieldj descended from the Prestons of 
Craigmillar—who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia on 31 March 1637. His mother 
was Marion, only child of Hugh Sempill, fifth 
lord Sempill. He was captain in the service of 
the States-General in 16*8, andattended Wil¬ 
liam, prince of Orange, in his expedition to 
England. Subsequently he served in the 
foreign wars of King William and Queen 
Anne, and at the battle of Ramillies he was 
severely wounded. In 1706 he was made 
colonel of the Cameronian or 26th regiment, 
and he retained that office till 1720. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion in 1715 he was sent 
from London to take command of the castle 
of Edinburgh, and was finally appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the castle, ‘with 
a salary of ten shillings per day.’ He was 
also made co mm ander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1746 the government, either doubtful 
of Preston’s loyalty or deeming his great 
age a disqualification, sent General Joshua 
Guest [q.v.] to take command of the garri¬ 
son of the castle. It is affirmed that after 
the battle of Prestonpans General Guest 
was deterred from surrendering the castle 
merely by the firmness of Preston (Grant, 
Memoirs of the Castle of Edinburgh, p. 171); 
hut, according to Home {Hist, of the Eebel- 
lion), General Guest spread the rumour that 
he waB in need of provisions, and at the point 
of surrendering the castle, merely to induce 
the highlanders to occupy their time in a 
vain siege of the castle instead of marching 
into England. But, whatever may have been 
the conduct and purpose of Guest, there can 
he no doubt that Preston, notwithstanding 
his great age, displayed the utmost watch¬ 
fulness and determination. ‘Every two 
hours a party of soldiers wheeled him in an 
armchair round the guards, that he might 
personally see if all were on the alert’ 
(Grant, p. 171); and when the Jacobites sent 
a flag of truce to the oastle, and threatened, 
unless it were surrendered, to burn Vallev- 
field, he replied that in that case he should 
direct his majesty's cruisers to burn down 
Wemyss Oastle, on the coast of Fife, then 
the property of the Earl of Wemyss, whose 
son, Lord Eloho, was a general officer in the 
service of Prince Charles Edward. Preston 
died on 7 July 1748. He left no issue, He 
paid off the encumbrances, on the estate of 
Volleyfleld, aud thus acquired the right of 
the entail of the property, whioh he duly 
executed in favour of the heirs, male and 
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female, of his brother Sir William, and his 
nephew Sir George, 

[Scots Mag. 1748, p. 3o5 , Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, Home’s Hist, of the Rebellion ; Grant’s 
Memoirs of Edinburgh Castle.] T. E. H. 

PRESTON, GILBERT de (A. 1274), chief 
justice of the court of common pleas, was son 
of Waeteb de Fbestojt (A. 1280), ot Walter 
Fitz Winemar, who was sheriff of North¬ 
amptonshire in 1207 and 120S, and held some 
post in connection with the forests ( Cal. Rot. 
Claus. i.79). He had custody of Fotheringay 
Castle in 1212; he apparently sided with the 
barons, as his lands were taken into the king's 
hands (ib. i. 122, 297). In 1227 and 1228 he 
was employed to assess the fifteenth in War¬ 
wickshire and Leicestershire, and to fix the 
tallage in the counties of Northampton, Buck¬ 
ingham, and Bedford (ib. ii. 137,146, 208). 

His son Gilbert paid one hundred shillings 
for the relief of his father's lands in Northamp¬ 
tonshire on 28 Oct. 1230 (Roberts, Excerpt a 
e Rot. Fmium , i. 204). He was presented to 
the livings of Marham and Asekirk, North¬ 
amptonshire, in 1217 (Bridges, North¬ 
amptonshire, ii. 518). But though the pro¬ 
fessional lawyers of the time were com¬ 
monly churchmen, the fact that Gilbert de 
Preston was married shows that he aban¬ 
doned an ecclesiastical career. He is first 
mentioned in a public capacity as one of 
the justices itinerant who took the southern 
circuit in 1240, and sat, among other places, 
at Hertford (Duo dale, Chron. Series ; Matt. 
Paris, iv. 61). At this time lie was probably 
not one of the justices at Westminster, but 
was appointed to the bench before 2 Feb. 
1242, when fines were levied before him, and 
in Easter of that year his name appears on 
the pleas of the bench (Dtjgeale, Chron. 
Series, and Orig. p. 43; Qisbum Cartulary, i. 
116). Later in the year he was a justice of 
an assize of novel disseisin at Northampton, 
and in November and December at Hereford 
and Cirencester (Mioiiel, RSles Gascons, i. 
1234, 1240, 1242). In every year for the 
remainder of Henry’s reign theie appear pay¬ 
ments for writs of assize to be taken before 
him in various parts of the country ( Eaxerpta 
e Rot. Finium). In 1242 Preston appears at 
the bottom ofthe justieiariide banco; but he 
gradually advanced till after 1262 he usually 
appears at the head of one ofthe commissions, 
probably as being the senior on the circuit to 
which he was appointed, On 3 Oct. 1268 he 
was the second of three assigned to hold the 
king’s bench at Westminster (Cal. Rot. Fat. 
p. 29). In 1203 there are pleas before him 
and John de Wyvill at Westminster, and in 
1267 pleas before him and John de la Lynde. i 


Apparently, therefore, he then acted in ths 
common pleas. In 1268 he was ‘justicianus 
de banco ’ and head of the justices itinerant 
in various counties (Madox, Hist. Reck i 
236). His salary in 1253 was forty m.-L 
but in 1269 he had a grant of one bundled 
marks annually for his support 'in officio 
justiciaritefrom the latter amount he would 
appear to have now become chief jnstio. 
He is not, however, given the title of chief 
justice till, on his reappointment by EdwardI 
he is so styled in the ‘ Liberate' granting 
him livery of his robes. Dugdale remarks 
that he is the first whom he has obsoned 
to hold the title of chief justice ofthe court 
of common pleas. Preston died between 
midsummer and Michaelmas 1274; the but 
fine acknowledged before him was on the 
former date (Dggdalb, Orig. pp. 39, 43. 
Cal. Inq. post mortem, i. 62). By his wife 
Alice, who survived till 1296, Preston had 
a daughter Sybil; he and his daughter were 
benefactors of the Cluniac priory of St, 
Andrew, Northampton (Monasticon Angli- 
canum, v. 186; Bridges, Northamptonshire, 

i. 408, 462). His heir was Laurence da 
Preston, son of his brother William (Robebis, 
Calend. Gencalogicum, i. 211). Laurence da 
Preston was returned as lord of the manor 
of Preston in 1316, and was knight of the 
shire for Northampton in 1320. His de¬ 
scendants survived at Preston till the reign 
of Henry "VI (ib. i. 877, 380, 391, ii, 611; 
Paigbaye, Parliamentary Writs, iv. 1316). 

[Fosb’s Judges of England, iii. 140-3; Gis- 
burn Cartulary (Surtees Soe.); Chronicon Petro- 
burgense and Liber do AntiquisLegibus (Camden 
Soc.); Anuales Monastici, passim; Floras Hist. 

ii. 428-7 , other authorities quoted in text.] 

PRESTON, Sib JOHN (Jl.liVS), judge, 

was a member of an ancient Westmoreland 
family seated at Preston Richard and Pres¬ 
ton Patrick in the southern part of the 
county. His father, John Preston, repre¬ 
sented Westmoreland in the parliaments of 
1362, 1366, 1872, and 1382, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his elder son, Richard, on whose 
death, leaving only daughters, Preston 
Patrick passed to his brother the judge, who 
continued the family. 

Preston prosecuted on behalf of the crown 
n a case of murder in 1394, and was made 
■ecorder of London in 1406. He was not 
jailed to the degree, of serjeaut-at-law until 
1411, up to which time his practice seemsto 
have been confined to criminal cases and the 
jity courts. He resigned the recordership on 
being raised (16 June 1416) to the bench of 
;he common pleas. Retaining this position 
mtil 28 Jan. 1428, he was then allowed to 
•etire on the ground of age and infirmity, 
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Int tlie date of liis death is not recorded. 
The John Pre-ton referred to in ‘ Calendarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem ’ (iv. 244) in 1444- 
1445 may have been liis elder son John, a 
clergyman, who in 1414-15 had received a 
grant of Sandal church from the prior of 
St. Pancras. His younger son, Richard, suc¬ 
ceeded him in the Preston estate, and mar¬ 
ried Jacobine, a daughter of Middleton of 
Middleton Hall, near Kirkby Lonsdale. His 
descendants acquired the manor of Furness, 
and one of them, John, was created a baronet 
in 1044, being killed next year in fighting for 
Charles I. On the death of his second son, 
Sir Thomas, in 1710, the title became extinct. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Nicolson and 
Bum’s Hist, of Westmorland, i. 211, 240, 241; 
Devon's Issue Boll, p. 261.] J. T-t. 

PRESTON, Sib JOHN, Loud Fentox- 
jaens (d. 1616), lord president of the 
Scottish court of session, is stated to have 
teen the son of a baker (Bnuu’roir and Hus, 
Senators of the College of Justice, p. 286), who 
u-as also a town councillor of Edinburgh, and 
is mentioned in 1682 as dean of guild (Beg. 
P. C. Scott, iii. 516). Not improbably he was 
related to the Prestons of Craigmillar, for on 
13 Jan. 1581-6 he was one of the sureties in a 
bond of caution by David Preston of Craig- 
millar (ib. p.710) [see Pbestoh, Sib SllLOir]. 
The son was admitted advocate at the Scot¬ 
tish bar at least before 20 Oct. 1576, and, 
from his frequent appearances in connection 
with cases before the privy council, must 
have early acquired an important practice 
(of. li. vols. iii, and iv. passim). In 1680 he 
was one of the commissioners of Edinburgh, 
and he was also one of the assessors of the 
city. On 8 March 1696 he was elected an 
ordinary judge of the court of session, and 
he was admitted on the 12th, His name 
first appears at a sederunt of the privy council 
on 24 Nov. 1690 (ib, v. 382). The same year 
he was, along with Edward Bruce, commen- 
dator of Kiruoss, named king’s commissioner 
to the general assembly of the kirk (Cax- 
dubwood, v. 412). On 4 March 1696-7 he 
was appointed a commissioner ‘ to conclude 
upon the form and circumscription of a new 
coinage ’ (Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 118; Peg, P. 
0. Seotl. y. 869), and on 4 May 1698 he 
was chosen a commissioner to treat of mat¬ 
ters concerning the Isles (ib. p. 466). On 
81 Oct. 1698 he was appointed to the im¬ 
portant office of collector and treasurer of 
the new augmentations j and in this capacity 
he served on a large number of commissions 

S cf. Reg. P. C. Scotl, vols. v. and vi. passim). 
)n 2 Oct. 1601 he was named one of eight 
commissioners to assist the treasurer in the 


administration of his office (ib. vi. 292). In 
recognition of his services the king, on 
10 Feb. 1001-2, conceded to him and his 
wife, Lilias Gilbert, tbe lands of Guthrie 
in the county of Midlothian (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1598-1608, entry 1296), and on 
30 March 1604 the lands, barony, castle, &c., 
of Penicuik and various other lands in the 
same county (ib. entry 1528). 

Preston was one of the assessors at the 
famous trial in 1606 of the ministers con¬ 
cerned in holding the Aberdeen assembly. 
In the parliament held in the same year 
there were ratified to him pensions from the 
king amounting to 1,087/. 10s., and twenty- 
four bolls of meal yearly from the feu duties 
of the abbeys of Jedburgh, North Berwick, 
Holywood, Haddington, and others. He 
was elected vice-president of the court of 
session on 23 Oct. 1607, to act in the ab¬ 
sence of Lord Ralmerino, tbe president; was 
one of the assessors at the trial of Balmerino 
in 1008; and, on Balmerino’s removal from, 
the presidentship, was, on 6 June 1609, 
chosen to succeed him. On 4 May 1608 
he was appointed one of a commission for 
searching the chests left by jesuits in the 
Canongate (ib. viii. 281-2); and on 6 Feb. 

1609 he was named one of a royal com¬ 
mission to consult with and advise the 
king us to the best means of assuring the 
king's peace in tbe Isles, and for plant¬ 
ing ‘ religion and civilitie ’ there (ib. p. 149). 
He was one of the members of the recon¬ 
structed privy council chosen in February 

1610 (ib. 816), and of the court of ecclesi¬ 
astical high commission appointed on the 16 th 
of the same month (Caederwood, vii. 68); 
he was also a joint commissioner to the 
general assembly of the kirk held in June 
of the same year (ib. p. 104). On 24 July 
he was nominated one of the assessors to the 
commissioner, Lord Roxburgbe, for the trial of 
English pirates (Reg. P. C. Scott, ix. 16). On 
16 Nov. he was named one of six assessors to 
the Earl of Dunbar, and the treasurer-depute 
in the business of the conjoint offices of 
the treasurership, the colleotorship, and the 
comptrollership, and also one of a royal 
commission of exchequer (ib. p. 85); and on 
4 Dec. it was ordained that, notwithstanding 
his demission of the offices of treasurer of 
the new augmentations and collector of 
thirds of the benefices—incorporated in tbe 
office of the treasurership—he should he con¬ 
tinued a member of the privy council (ib. p. 
94). About the end of April 1011 he was 
appointed one of a council of eight—called 
the New Octavians—in whom the offices of 
the treasurership, the colleotorship, and the 
comptrollership were vested (Caeperwood, 
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Til 158). He died on 14 June 1616. By 
his ■wife, Lilias Gilbert, he left a son John, 
on ■whom a baronetcy of Nova Scotia was 
conferred in 1628, and who, by his marriage 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Turnbull, 
became possessor of the lands of Auchie, 
Fifeshire, on which a mansion-house was 
erected, named Prestonliall. The baronetcy 
is now extinct. 

[Keg. P. 0. Scotl. vols. iv.-x.; Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1680-1620; Calderwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland; Brunton and Haig’s Sena¬ 
tors of the College of Justice, pp. 235-6J 

T. F, H. 

PRESTON, JOHN, D.D. (1587-1628), 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Preston, a 
farmer, was bom at Upper Heyford in the 
parish of Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, and 
was baptised at Bugbrook church on 27 Oct. 
1587. His mother's maiden name was Alice 
Marsh. Her maternal uncle, Creswell, was 
mayor of Northampton. Being rich and 
childless, he adopted Preston, placing him 
at the Northampton grammar school, and 
subsequently with a Bedfordshire clergyman 
named Guest for instruction in Greek. He 
matriculated as a sizar a; King’s College, 
Cambridge, on 6 July 1004, his tutor being 
Busse, who became master of Eton in 1606. 
King’s College was then famous for the study 
of music; Preston chose ‘the noblest hut 
hardest instrument, the lut8,’but made little 
progress. In 1600 he migrated to Queens’ 
College, where he had as tutor Oliver Bowles, 
B.D. (see Bowles, Edwabd]. Creswell had 
left him the reversion of some landed pro¬ 
perty, and he thought of a diplomatic career. 
With this view he entered into treaty with 
a merchant, who arranged for his spending 
some time in Paris, hut on this merchant’s 
death the arrangement fell through. Preston 
then turned to the study of philosophy, in 
which he was encouraged by Porter, who 
succeeded Bowles as his tutor. By Porter’s 
interest with Tyndal, master of Queens' and 
dean of Ely, Preston, who had graduated 
B.A. in 1607, was chosen fellow in 1609. 
From philosophy he now turned to medi¬ 
cine ; got some practical knowledge under 
the roof of a friend, a physician in Kent, 
‘very famous for his practice; ’ and studied 
astrology, then valued as a handmaid to 
therapeutics. 

About 1611, the year in which he com¬ 
menced M.A., he heard a sermon at St, 
Mary’s from John Cotton (1685-1662), then 
fellow of Emmanuel, which opened to him a 
new career. Cotton had a great reputation 
as an elegant preacher; but this was a plain 
evangelicelsermon, and disappointed his audi¬ 
ence. He returned to his rooms, somewhat 



friendship began which permanently 
enced the lives of both. Preston now gate 
himself to the study of scholastic divinity. 
Aquinas seems to have been his favourite’ 
he thoroughly mastered also Duns Seotui 
and Ockham. 

His biographer.tells a curious story of ks 
activity in securing the election (1614) of 
John Davenant [q. v.] as master of Queen,' 
in succession to Tyndal. George Montaigne 

E j. v.], afterwards archbishop of York, had 
is eye on this preferment; but immediately 
on Tyndal’s death Preston rode post-haste 
to London, reaohing Whitehall before day¬ 
break. Here he made interest with Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset [q. v.], with a view to 
secure court sanction for the choice of Daye- 
nant. Returning to Cambridge, he had the 
election over before Montaigne got wind cf 
the vacancy. 

During the visit of James Ito Cambridgem 
March 1615, Preston distinguished himself as 
a disputant. He was chosen by SamuelHars- 
nett[q.v.l,the vice-ohanoellor, as ‘answerer’ 
in the philosophy act, but this place was suc¬ 
cessfully claimed by Matthew Wren (1585- 
1667) [q. v.], and Preston took the poet of 
‘first opponent.’ His biographer, Thomas 
Ball [q. v.], gives on amusing account of the 
disputation on the question ‘ Whether dogs 
could make syllogismes.’ Preston main¬ 
tained that they could. James was delighted 
with his argument (which Granger thinks 
Preston borrowed from a well-known passage 
in Montaigne's ‘Essays’), and introduceds 
dog Btory of his own. ‘ It was easy to dis¬ 
cerns that y e kings hound had opened away 
for Mr. Preston at y" court.’ Sir Fulke Gte- 
ville, first lord Brooke [q. v.j, became his 
firm friend (he ultimately settled 501. a year 
upon him). But Preston had by this tune 
given up his early ambition; though he said 
little of his purpose, his mind was set on the 
ministry, and he was reading modern divinity, 
especially Calvin, 

His coolness in the direction of court 
favour gave rise to suspicions of his puritan 
leaning. These were increased by an incident 
of James's second visit to Cambridge. A co¬ 
medy called ‘Ignoramus,’ by George Ruggle 
[<j. v.]of Clare Hall, was to be actedbeforetne 
king. Preston’s pupil Morgan (of the Mor¬ 
gans of HeyfoTd) was cast for a woman's 
part. Preston objected; the lad’s guardians 
overruled the objection; Morgan, who was 
removed to Oxford, subsequently joined the 
Roman catholic church. His strictness 
greatly increased his reputation as a tutor 
with puritan parents; 1 he was,’ says Fuller, 
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‘the greatest pulpit-monger in England in 
man's memory . .. every time, when Master 
Preston plucked off liis bat to Doctor Dave- 
nant, the college master, he gained a chamber 
or study for one of his pupils.’ The college 
buildings were enlarged to provide for the 
influx of students. He was in the habit of 
sending those designed for the church to 
finish their studies with Cotton, now vicar 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. Meanwhile, Pres¬ 
ton’s health was suffering, and he was 
troubled with insomnia. Twice he applied 
for advice (once in disguise) to william 
Butler (1636-1018) [q. v.] of Clare Hall, a 
successful empiric. Butler only told him to 
take tobacco; on doing so he found his 
remedy in ‘ this hot copious fame.’ 

Preston had now taken orders, and become 
dean and catechist of Queens’. He began a 
course of sermons which were to form a body 
of divinity. Complaints were made to the 
vice-chancellor that the college chapel was 
crowded with scholars from other colleges 
and townsmen. Order was issued exclud¬ 
ing all but members of the college. Preston 
then began an afternoon lecture at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, of which Queens' College is patron. 
This brought him into conflict with New- 
come, commissary to the chancellor of Ely, 
whose enmity Preston had earned by pre¬ 
venting a match between his pupil, Sir Capel 
Bedels, and Newcome’s daughter Jane. A 
dispute with Newcome at St. Botolpli’a de¬ 
layed the afternoon service; to make room 
for the sermon, common prayer was for once 
omitted. Newcome sped to the court at 
Newmarket to denounce Preeton as a noncon¬ 
formist. The matter came before the heads 
of houses, and there was talk of Preston’s 
expulsion from the university. At the sug¬ 
gestion of Lancelot Andrewes [q, v.l, then 
bishop of Ely, Preston was directed to declare 
his judgment regarding forms of prayer in a 
sermon at St. Botolph’s. He acquitted him¬ 
self so as to silence complaint. Soon after¬ 
wards he was summoned to preach before 
the king at Finchingbrook, near Royston, 
Cambridgeshire. James highly approved his 
argument against the Armmians; he would 
have shown him less favour had he known 
that Preston was the author of a paper 
against the Spanish match, circulated with 
much secrecy among members of the House 
of Lords. He was proposed as a royal chap¬ 
lain by James Hamilton, second marquis of 
Hamilton [q. v.], hut James thought this 
premature. 

Preston's kinsman. Sir Ralph Freeman 
[q. v.], who had married a relative of George 
VUliers, first duke of Buckingham [a, v,], 
now took occasion to represent to Bucking¬ 


ham that he might make friends of the puri- 
tansby promoting Preston. ThroughBucking- 
ham’s interest he was made chaplain-iu-ordi- 
narv to Prince Charles. He took the degree 
of B.D. in 1020. On Davenant’s election 
(11 June 1621) to the see of Salisbury, 
Preston had some expectation of succeeding 
him as Margaret professor of divinity. He 
felt his Latin to be rusty, and, as an exercise 
in speaking Latin, he resolved on a visit to 
the Dutch universities, a project which hs 
carried out with a singular excess of precau¬ 
tion. From the privy council he obtained 
the necessary license for travel. He gave out 
that he was going, the next vacation, to 
visit Sir Richard Sandys in Kent, and pos¬ 
sibly to drink the Tunbridge waters. From 
the Kentish coast he took boat for Rotter¬ 
dam, in a lay habit with ‘ scarlet cloake ’ and 
1 gold hat hand,’ In Holland he consorted 
with Roman catholics as well as protestants. 
On his return to Cambridge he met the ru¬ 
mour of his having been beyond the seas 
with a wonder ‘ at their sillyness, that they 
would beleeve so unlikely a relation.’ After 
all he had been outwitted, for Williams, the 
lord keeper, suspecting some puritan plot, 
had set a spy on his movements, who sent 
weekly intelligence of his doings. 

In February 1622 John Donne (1573- 
1631) [q. v.] resigned the preachership at 
Lincoln's Inn, and the benchers elected 
Preston as his successor. A new chapel, 
finished soon after his appointment, gave 
accommodation to the large numbers who 
flocked to hear him. A more important 
piece of preferment followed, hut it was not 
obtained without intrigue. Laurence Cha- 
derton (jq. v.], the first master of Emmanuel, 
had held that post with distinction for thirty- 
eight years. He had outlived his influential 
friends, and the fellows thought that to se¬ 
cure Preston’s interest with Buckingham 
would he to the advantage of their college. 
In particular they wanted a modification of 
the statutes, which enjoined continuous resi¬ 
dence, so cutting them off from chaplaincies 
and lectureships, and at the same time com¬ 
pelled them to vacate at the standing of 
D.D., whether otherwise provided or not. 
From Preston's influence they hoped to gain 
more liberty, os well as to increase the num¬ 
ber of college livings. Cbaderton thought 
highly of Preston, but was very reluctant to 
resign, and doubted whether, if he did, an 
Arminian might not be appointed. Preston 
procured a letter from Buckingham (20 Sept. 
1622) assuring Ohaderton that it was the 
wish of the king and the prince that he 
should make way for Preston, and promising 
him a 'supply of maintenance.’ Accordingly 
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Chadertou resigned on 26 Sept.: contrary to 
statute, the vacancy -was not announced, on 
the plea that all the fellows were in resi¬ 
dence; the election took place on 2 Oct. with 
locked gates, and nothing was known of it 
at Queens’ until Preston was sent for to he 
admitted as master of Emmanuel. The 
statutes limited the master’s absence to a 
month in every quarter. This would inter¬ 
fere with Preston’s preaching at Lincoln's 
Inn. His ingenuity found out evasions to 
which the fellows ’consentedthe statutes 
condoned absence in case of‘violent deten¬ 
tion ’ and of ‘ college business; ’ a ‘ moral 
violence ’ was held to satisfy the former con¬ 
dition, andnsuit atlawabout a college living, 
which lasted some years, foimed a colourable 
pretext for alleging college business. But 
Preston was inflexible on the point of vacat¬ 
ing fellowships. In 1023 he was made D.D. 
by royal mandate. According to Ball, he 
had been selected by Buckingham to accom¬ 
pany Arthur Chichester, lord Chichester 
[q. v.], on a projected embassy to Germany, 
and was, on this occasion, made D.D. There 
is probably some confusion here: Chiehes- 
ters actual expedition to the palatinate w as 
in May-September 1622. 

Preston was anxious for opportunities of 
preaching at Cambridge, and listened to 
proposals in 1624 for putting him into a 
vacant lectureship at Trinity Church. The 
other candidate, Middlethwait, fellow of 
Sidney Sussex, was favoured by Nicholas 
Felton [q. v.j, bishop of Ely. The matter 
was referred to James I, who wanted to 
keep Preston out of a Cambridge pulpit, 
and, through Edward Conway (afterwards 
Viscount Comvay) [q. v.], offered him any 
other preferment at his choice. It was then 
that Buckingham told Preston he might 
have the bishopric of Gloucester, vacant by 
the death of Miles Smith (d. 20 Oct. 1G24). 
But Preston, backed by the townsmen, main¬ 
tained his ground and got the lectureship. 

He was in attendance as Charles’s chap¬ 
lain at Theobalds on Sunday, 27 March 
1626, when James I died, and accompanied 
Charles and Buckingham to Whitehall, where 
thepublic proclamation of Charles’s accession 
was made. For tho moment it seemed as if 
Preston waa destined to play an important 
art in politics. lie exerted influence on 
ehalf ot his puritan friends, obtaining a 
general preaching license (20 June 1626) for 
Arthur Hildersam [q. vj But he found Lis 
plans counteracted by Laud. On the plea 
of a danger of the plague, he closed his col¬ 
lege and took a journey into the west. He 
wanted to consult Davenant at Salisbury 
about the ‘ Appello Cse^arem ’ of Richard 


Montagu or Mountngue [q. v.], on which 
Buckingham bad asked his judgment. From 
Salisbury he went on to Dorchester, and 
thence to Plymouth, where Charles and 
Buckingham were. When the news reached 
Plymouthof the disaster at Bochelle(l6 Sept, 
1626), Preston did his best to excuse and 
defend Buckingham against the outhuist of 
Protestant indignation. On the removal of 
WilliamB from the lord-keeperslup (30 Oct. 

1626) , Buckingham ‘went sofarr as to nomi¬ 
nate’ Preston to he lord keeper. Thomas 
Coventry, lord Coventry [q, v.], who bad 
been counsel for Emmanuel College in the 
suit above mentioned, was eventually ap¬ 
pointed. 

Preston, however, could not draw the 
puritans to the side of Buckingham, whom 
they profoundly distrusted. Preston’s friends 
urged the necessity of a conference on Mon¬ 
tagu’s hooks, and nominated on the ona 
side John Buckeridge [q. v.l, bishop of Roches¬ 
ter, and Francis White, then dean of Car¬ 
lisle ; on the other, Thomas Morton (1664- 
1069) [q. v.], then bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and Preston. Buckingham played 
a double part, begging Preston as his friend 
to decline the conference, and letting others 
know that he hod done with Preston. The 
conference was held in February 1626 at 
York House. Preston refused to take part, 
hut came in after it was begun and sat by as 
a hearer. A second conference followed in 
the same month, at which Preston took the 
lead against Montagu and "White. 

Buckingham was elected chancellor of 
Cambridge University on 1 June 1626. 
Preston didnot oppose his election, as Joseph 
Mead (q. vVJand others did ; hut he now felt 
his position in the university insecure, looked 
to Lincoln’s Inn as a refuge in case he were 
ousted from Cambridge, and os a last resort 
contemplated a migration to Basle. A pri¬ 
vate letter to a member of parliament, in 
which Preston suggested a lino of opposition to 
Buckingham, came by an accident into Buck¬ 
ingham's hands. Seeing that Preston’s in¬ 
fluence at court was waning, tho fellows of 
Emmanuel petitioned the king to annul the 
statute limiting the teuure of their fellow¬ 
ships. Buckingham supported their plea. 
Preston had the support of Sir Henry Mild- 
may [q. v.], the founder’s grandson. At 
length a compromise was reached. Charles 
suspended the statute (6 May 1627) till such 
time as six new livings of 100 J, a year should he 
annexed to the college. Buckingham was now 
engaged with his ill-fated expedition (27 June 

1627) totheIsle of E.6. InNovemherPreston 
preached before Charles at "Whitehall a ser¬ 
mon which was regarded as prophetic when, 
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on the following Wednesday, news arrived 
of Buckingham's defeat (8 Nov.) He was 
not allowed to preach again, but considered 
that he had obtained a moral victory for Ins 
cause. 

But Preston's health was now breaking j 
his lungs were diseased, he fell into a rapid 
decline, and died at a friend’s house at Pres- 
ton-Capes, Northamptonshire, on Sunday, 
20 July 1628; he was buried on 28 July m 
Fawsley church, John Dod [q.v.], rector of 
the neighbouring parish of Fawsley, preach¬ 
ing the funeral sermon, There is no monu¬ 
ment to his memory. A fine engraved por¬ 
trait of him is prefixed to his ‘ New Covenant, 1 
1629; it is poorly reproduced in Clarke; there 
are also two smaller engravings. As Ball 
describes him, ‘ he was of an able, firms, 
well-tempered constitution, comely visadge, 
vigorous and vived eye.' He was unmarried. 
His will provided for his mother and brothers, 
founded exhibitions at Emmanuel College, 
and left his books and furniture to Thomas 
Ball Tq. v.l, his favourite pupil and his minute 
biographer. 

Preston’s early inclination for diplomacy 
was symptomatic of his character, which. 
Fuller has summed as that of ‘ a perfect 
politician,’ apt ' to flutter most on that place 
which was furthest from his eggs.’ He had 
gieat self-command, kopt his own counsel, 
and was impervious to outside criticism. 
Only to Ball does he seem to have frankly 
bared his mind, and Ball’s admiiing delinea¬ 
tion of him furnishes a smgular picture of 
cautious astuteness and constitutional re¬ 
serve. It is clear that liis heart was firmly 
set on the propagation of the oalvinistio 
theology; his posthumous works (edited by 
Bichard Sibbes, John Davenport, Thomas 
Ball, and partly by Thomas Goodwin, D,D. 

S q. v.]) are a storehouse of argument in its 
iivour. They comprise: 1. ‘The Saints Daily 
Exercise; or a... Treatise of Prayer,’&o.,8rd 
edit. 1629, 4to (on 1 Thesa. v. 17). 2. ‘The 
New Covenant . . . xiv Sermons on Genesis 
xvh. 1,2,’ &c., 1629,4to. 8. ‘ Four Sermons,’ 
See., 1680, 4to (on Eooles. ix. 1, 2, 11, 12). 
4. ‘Five Sermons . . . before his Majestie,' 
&c., 1030, 4to (on 1 John v. IS; Isaiah, 
lxiv. 4; Eph. v. 16; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Sam. 
xii, 20-22). 6. ‘The Breastplate of Faith 
and Love,’ &c. 1080, 4to (eighteen sermons, 
on Bev. i. 17; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; Gal. v. 6). 
6. ‘The Doctrine of the Saints Infirmities,’ 
&c., Amsterdam [1630 P], 12mo (on 2 Ohron. 
vxx. 18-20). 7. ‘ Life Etornal; or a . . . 
Treatise ... of the Divine . , . Attributes 
in xv li Sermons,’ &c. 1681, 4to. 8. 'Tha 
Law Ovt Lavved,’ &c. Edinburgh, 1631, 4to 
(on Bom. vi. 14), 9. ‘ An Elegant. . . De¬ 


scription of Spiritual! Life and Death,’ &c., 
1682, 4to. 10. ‘ The Deformed Forme of a 
Fornall Profession,’ &e., Edinburgh, 1632, 
4to (on 2 Tim. iii. 6); London, 1641, 4to. 
11. ‘Sinnes Overthrow; or a . . . Treatise 
of Mortification,’ &c., 2nd edit. 1633, 4to (on 
Col. iii. 6). 12. ‘ Foure . . . Treatises,’ &e. 
1638, 4to (includes 1. ‘A Remedy against 
Covetousnes,’ on Col. iii. 6 ; 2. ‘ An Elegant 
and Lively Description of Spiritual Life and 
Death,’ on John v. 25; 8. ’The Doctrine of 
Selfe-deniall,’ on Luke ix. 28, preached at 
Lincoln’s Inn; 4. ‘ Three Sermons upon the 
Sacrament,’ on 1 John v. 14). 13. ‘The 
Saints Qualification,’ &c., 3rd edit. 1634,4to 
(ten sermons on Humiliation, nine of them 
on Rom, i. 18, the tenth preached before the 
House of Commons on Num. xxv. 10, 11; 
nine sermons on Sanctification, on 1 Cor. v, 
17; three on communion with Christ in the 
Sacrament, on 1 Cor. x. 16). 14. ‘ A Liveles 
Life; or Man’s Spirituall Death,’ See., 3rd 
edit. 1635,4to (on Eph. ii. 1-8). 15. ‘A Ser¬ 
mon preached at LincolneB-Inne,’ &c., 1633, 
4to (on Gen. xxii. 14). 16. ‘ Remaines ot 
. . . John Preston,’ 2nd edit. 1637, 4to 
(includes 1. 'Judas his Repentance,’ on 
Matt, xxvii. 3-5; 2. ‘ The Saints Spirituall 
Strength,’ on Eph. iii. 10; 3. ‘Paula Con¬ 
version,'on Acts ix. 6). 17. 'The Golden 
Scepter . . . Three Treatises,’ &c., 1638, 4to. 
18. ‘ Mount Ebal... Treatise of the Divine 
Love,’ dec., 1638, 4to (five sermons on 1 Cor, 
xvi. 22). 19. ‘The Saints Submission,’ &c., 
1638, 12mo. 20. ' The Fulnesee of Christ,’ 
&c., 1640, 4to (on John i. 16). 21. ‘The 
Christian Freedome,’ &c. 1641,4to (on Rom. 
vi. 14). 22. ‘ De Irresistibilitate Gratire Con- 
vertentis. Thesis habita in Scholia Publiois 
Academies Canfcabrigiensis ... Ex ipsius 
manuscripts,’ See. 1643, 10mo; in English, 
‘The Position of John Preston . . , Con¬ 
cerning the Irresisliblenesse of Converting 
Grace, &c. 1664,4to. 23. ‘ Riches of Mercy, 
&c., 1668, 4to. 24. ‘Prayers,’ &c., 24mo; 
this last is in the list of works prefixed to 
‘ The Position.’ An ' Abridgment ’ of six ol 
Preston’s works by ‘William Jemmat [q.v.] 
was published in 1048, 12mo. With his 
sermons ore sometimes erroneouslycatalogued 
some funeral sermons (1615-19) by John 
Preston, viear of East Ogwell, Devonshire. 

[TheLife of Preston, by Thomas Ball, written 
in 1628, several times printed in an abridged 
form by Samuel Clarke, the martyrologist (whose 
last edition is in his Lives of Thirty-two English 
Divines, 1877, pp. 75 sq.), is full and graphic; 
the chronological arrangement is sometimes con¬ 
fused (see also Clarke's Life of John Cotton in 
the same collection, p. 219); it was edited in 
1886 by E. W. Harcourt, esq,, from the original 
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manuscript at Nuneham. Puller’s Church His¬ 
tory, 1655,3d. 119, 126, 131; Puller's WorthifS, 
1662 (Northamptonshire), p. 291; Burnet’s His¬ 
tory of his Own Time, 1724, i. 19; Granger’s 
Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 171 s q.; 
Middleton’s Biogiapliia Eiangelica, 1780, lj. 
406 sq.; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 
356 sq.; Neal's Hist, of the Puritans.(Toulmin), 
1822, ii. 124 sq.; Hey wood and Wright’s Cam¬ 
bridge University Transactions, 1854, ii. 312 sq.; 
extracts from the University Eegistor, Cam¬ 
bridge, per the master of Emmanuel, Bnd from 
the burial register atPausley, per the Rev. P. W. 
Story.] A. G. 

PRESTON, PJCHARD(1708-1850), legal 
author, only son of the Rev. John Preston 
of Okehampton, Devonshire, was horn at 
Ashburton in the same county in 1768. He 
began life as an attorney, but attracted the 
notice of Sir Francis Buller [q. v.] by his first 
■work, ' An Elementary Treatise by way of 
Essay on the Quantity of Estates,* Exeter, 
1791) Svo. By Buller’s advice he entered 
in 1798 at the Inner Temple, where, after 
practising for some years as a certificated 
conveyancer, he was called to the bar on 
20 May 1807, was elected a bencher in 1834, 
in which year he took silk, and was reader 
in 1844. 

Preston represented Ashburton in the par¬ 
liament of 1812-18, and was one of the 
earliest and most robust advocates of the 
imposition of the corn duties. (See his 
speeches on the debates of 16 June 1813 and 
22 Feb. 1816, Mansard, xxvi. 666, and xxix, 
979, and his Address to the Fundholder, the 
Manufacturer, the Mechanic, and the Poor 
on the subject of the Corn Laws, London, 
1816,8vo, and other tracts in the Pa?nphleteer, 
vols. vii.-xi., London, 1816-18,8vo). He had 
invested alargefortune, derived from his con¬ 
veyancing practice, in land in Devonshire. In 
law, as in politics, he was intensely conserva¬ 
tive, and thought the Fines and Recoveries 
Act a dangerous innovation; hut his know¬ 
ledge of the technique of real-property law 
was profound, and his works on conveyancing 
are masterpieces of patient research and lucid 
exposition. He was for some time professor 
of law at King’s College, London. He died 
on 20 June 1850 at his seat, Lee House, 
Chubnleigh, in North Devon. 

Besides the work mentioned in the text, 
Preston was author of: 1. ‘ A Succinct View 
of the Rule in Shelley's Case,’ Exeter, 1794, 
8vo. 2. A volume of 1 Tracts ’ (on cross- 
remainders, fines and recoveries, and similar 
subjects), London, 1797,8vo. 8. ‘ A Treatise 
on Conveyancing,’ London, 1806-9, 2 vols. 
8vo; 2nd edit., 1813; 3rd edit., 1819-29,8vo. 
4. 1 An Essay in a Coarse of Lectures on 


Abstracts of Title,’ London, 1818, Svo; 2nd 
edit. 1823-4, 8vo. He also edited in 182s 
Sheppard's * Touchstone of Common As¬ 
surances,’ London, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mig. 1850, pt. ii. p. 828; Ann. Bog. 
1850,p. 238, Warren’s Law Studies, 3rd edit! 
pp. 1215etseq.; ChaTlesButler'sEeminiseenecs! 
i. 62 ; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi. pt. ij| 
pp. 9, 18, 108, 336, 339; Marvin’s Legal Biblio¬ 
graphy ; Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

J. M. B. 

PRESTON, Sib SIMON (f. 1638-1570), 
of Preston and Oraigmillar, provost of Edin¬ 
burgh in the time of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
descended from a family who possessed the 
lands of Preston, Midlothian, from the time 
of William the Lion. Sir "William de Pres¬ 
ton was one of the Scots nobles summoned 
to Berwick by Edward I in 1291 in connec¬ 
tion with the competition between Bruce and 
Bnlliol for the Scottish crown; and his son 
Nichol de Preston swore fealty to Edward I 
in 1296. The londB and castle of Craigmil- 
lar, near Edinburgh, were purchased by 
Simon de Preston in 1374 from John de 
Capella. Sir Simon, provost of Edinburgh, 
was the eldest son of George Preston of 
Preston and Oraigmillar and Isabella Hop- 

S ll. He is mentioned as a bailie of Edin- 
on 24 Ang. 1638 {Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 1613-46, entry 1827), and filled the 
office of provost continuously from 1638 to 
1643, and again in 1644-6 (Extracts from 
the Records of the Burgh, of Edinburgh, iii 
295-7). On 25 Aug. 1640 he had a grant 
from the bailies and town council of the 
office of town clerk for life, which was con¬ 
firmed by letter of the privy seal on the 
27th of the same month {ib. ii. 100-2 ; Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 1613-40, entry 2193). On 
5 June 1543 the queen-regent conceded to 
him, as son and heir-apparent of his father, 
and to Janet Baton, Bib wife, the lands of 
Balgawy in Forfarshire, and also the lands 
of Oraigmillar and Preston, near Edinburgh 
(ib. entry 2926). 

When the English invaded Scotland in 
1644, many of the richer inhabitants placed 
their valuables in Oraigmillar Castle, but the 
castle was surrendered by Preston to the 
enemy without a blow being struck. The 
author of the * Diurnal of Occurrents ’states 
that it was surrendered on promise to ‘keep 
the same without skoith’ (i.e. damage) (p. 32), 
but, according to Bishop Lesley, for a part 
of the booty and spoil (Hist, qf Scotland, 
Bannatyne Club ed., p. 132); and Knox adds 
that ‘ the laird ’ was ‘ caused to march upon 
his foot to London ’ ( Works, i. 121). In the 
summer of 1560Preston went over to France, 
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according to William Maitland of Letbington 
—Tho recommended him to Lady Cecil, on 
hia way through London, as a ' near relative 
of his own ’—for the recovery of certain 
debts due to him from the late queen-regent 
(Cal. Hatfield MSS. i. 250). Not improbably 
he was employ ed by Maitland on some private 
political mission; and he seems to have re¬ 
mained in France until after the death of 
Queen Mary’s husband, Francis II, That 
he won the special confidence of Queen 
Mary may be inferred from the fact that he 
■was chosen one of her commissioners on 
12 Jan. 1661 to intimate the death of the ting 
to the privy council of Scotland (Labajtoit, 
Lettres de Maria Stuart, i. 85; Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1660-1, entry 880). 

When Queen Mary arrived in Scotland, 
Preston became one of her most trusted 
friends, and she made him captain of the im¬ 
portant stronghold of Dunbar (ib. 1604-5, 
entry 181). On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of the Earl of Moray and others after the 
queen’s marriage to Darnley, the queen on- 
28 Aug. 1566 sent a letter to the bailies and 
town council of Edinburgh ordering them to 
displace Archibald Douglas of Kilspmdia and 
to ‘elect, admit, and own our lovit Syrnon , 
Preston as provost’ (Letter in Extracts from 
the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1657- 
1671, p. 199, and in Maitland's JSist. ofEdm-. 
burgh, p. 20). When, on 31 Aug., the forces 
of the rebels, under Moray, advanced towards 
Edinburgh, Preston caused the common hell 
to be rung to summon the inhabitants to resist 
his entrance; and, although he did not sue- ; 
ceed in preventing this, tne attitude of the 
inhabitants was bo hostile, that Moray, fail¬ 
ing to obtain any support either in soldiers or 
money, was compelled to depart os Boon as 
news reached him of the approach of the 
queen's forceB. In order to raise money for 
payment of the Queen’s troops, Preston, 
after several of the principal inhabitants had 
declined to raise the loan, effected an agree¬ 
ment by which the city undertook to pay 
immediately ten thousand merks sterling, 
and to have the superiority of Leith in 
pledge, upon condition of redemption (Ex¬ 
tracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edin¬ 
burgh, 1657-71, pp. 207-8). By this bargain 
Edinburgh retained the superiority of Leith 
for nearly three hundred years. Eandolph 
refers to Preston as ‘a rank papist’ (Cal. 
Stats Papers, For. Ser. 1664-5, entry 181) j 
but Knox, although denouncing Preston as 
‘a right epicurean ’ for his adherence to the 
queen after the murder of Eiccio ( Works, i. 
286), admits that after the crisis following 
the marriage to Darnley he ‘ showed himself 
most willing to set forward religion, to 


punish vice, and to maintain the common¬ 
wealth’ (ib. ii. 611). On 6 Nov. 1665 he 
was elected a member of the privy council 
(Reg. P. C. Scotl. i. 389), and in the same 
month he was also appointed one of a com¬ 
mission to take order for the proper mount¬ 
ing of the artillery of the realm (tb. pp. 402- 
403). Aft er the murder of Eiccio on 9 March 
1565-6, Preston, as provost of the city, 
caused the common hell to be rung, and 
passed to nolyrood Palace with four or five 
hundred armed men; but, on being com¬ 
manded by Darnley to return home with his 
company, immediately retired (Knox, ii. 
522). On 2 Aug. 1566 the bailies and 
council, in recompense of his services to the 
burgh during the past year, conferred on 
him the gift of the goods of Thomas Hop- 
pringill, which had been escheated (Extracts 
fmn the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 
1667-71, p. 216). Subsequently Preston was 
in close alliance with Bothwell and the 
queen. Mary was staying at Craigmillar 
Castle when the scheme was mooted for 
ridding her of Darnley; and she also at first 
proposed, or professed to propose, to bring 
Damlev to Craigmillar for change of air, 
when he accompanied her from Glasgow. 
After the queen’s marriage to Bothwell, 
however, Preston supported the lords; and 
in the name of the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
he, on 10 June 1567, signed the hand for the 
deliverance of the queen from Bothwell and 
revenge of the murder (ib, p. 283; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. i. 527). When the queen was con¬ 
voyed by the lords into Edinburgh after the 
surrender at Carberry Hill, she was lodged, 
until the evening of the following day, ‘ in 
the Provests loging [or town house], foment 
the croce, upon the north syd of the gait’ 

S etter of Archbishop Beaton in Laeno’s 
r ist, ii. 113). On 8 May 1668 Preston en¬ 
tered into abondwithSirWilliamKirkcaldy 
[q.v.J of Grange to maintain the cause of 
the king and regent (Oalddbwood, ii. 412-3 5 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1672-4, entry 
944). In 1569 he was succeeded in the pro- 
vostship by Kirkcaldy. On 2 June of the 
same year the king conceded to David Pres¬ 
ton, son and heir-apparent of Simon Preston, 
the lands and barony of Craigmillar, with 
the fortalice, &c., which Simon resigned 
(Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1543-80, entry 1860). 
In June 1570 he was in Paris, whence, on 
the 12th, he wrote a letter to Cecil, inform¬ 
ing him of a proposal made to the French 
king on behalf of the Queen of Soots (Cal. 
State Papers, Scott. Ser. i. 291). He died 
some time before 8 March 1674r-5 (Reg. P, C, 
Scotl. ii. 436). 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
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’William Menteitk of Kerse, Stirlingshire, 
he had a son David, who succeeded him. 

[Keg. Slag. Sig. Scot. 1530—80; Keg. P. C. 
Scotl. toH, i. and ii.; Extracts from the Kecords 
of the Burgh of Edinburgh, in the publications 
of the Burgh Kecords Society; Cal. State Papers, 
Scott. Ser. and For. Ser., during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; Histories of Lesley, Knox, 
and Calderwood; "Wood's Baronace of Scotland, 
i. 416.] " T. F. H. 

PRESTON, THOMAS (1337-1598), 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and dra¬ 
matist, bom at Simpson, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1537, was educated at Eton ana at King's 
College, Cambridge, where lie was elected 
scholar, 16 Aug, 1553, and fellow, 18 Sept. 
1556. He graduated B.A, in 1557 and M.A. 
in 1661. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Cambridge in August 1564, he attracted the 
royal favour by his performance of a part 
in the tragedy of ‘ Dido,’ and by disputing 
in philosophy with Thomas Cartwright in 
the royal presence (Nichols, Progresses, iii. 
71,181). He also addressed the queen in a 
Latin oration on her departure, when she in¬ 
vited him to kiss her hand, and gave him a 
pension of 20/. a year, wjth the title of ‘ her 
scholar ’ (Stbtpe, Annals). He served as 
roctor in the university in 1565. In 1572 
ewas directed by the authorities of his col¬ 
lege to study civil law, and four years later 
roceeded to the degree of LL.D. In 1581 
e resigned liis fellowship. He seems to 
have joined the College of Advocates. In 
1584 he was appointed master of Trinity 
Hall, and he served as vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1589-90. 

He died on 1 June 1598, and was buried 
in the chapel of Trinity Hall. A monu¬ 
mental brass near the altar, placed there by 
his wife Alice, hears a Latin inscription and 
a full-length effigy of him in the habit of a 
Cambridge doctor of laws. 

Preston was a pioneer of the English 
drama, and published in 1569 ‘A Lament¬ 
able Tragedy mixed full of Mirth conteyn- 
ing the Life of Cambises, King of Percia, 
from the beginning of his Kingdome, unto 
his Death, his one good deed of execution; 
after that many wicked deeds and tirannous 
murders committed by and through him ; and 
last of all his odious Death by God’s justice 
appointed. Don in such order as folioweth 
by Thomas Preston, London.’ There are two 
undated editions: one by John AHde, who ob¬ 
tained a license for its publication in 1569, and 
another by Edward Allde (cf. Collies, Ilegis- 
ten, Shakespeare Soc.,i. 205). It was reprinted 
in flawkinss ‘Origin of the English Drama,’ 
i. 143, end inDoddey’s*Old English Drama’ s 
(ed. Hazlitt), iv, 167 sq. A reference to the 


death of Bishop Bonner in September 1509 
shows that the piece was produced after 
that date. The play illustrates the transi¬ 
tion from the morality play to historical 
drama. The dramatis person® include alle¬ 
gorical as well as historical personages. The 
plot, characterisation, and language are 
rugged and uncouth. Murder and bloodshed 
abound. The chief scenes are written in 
rhyming alexandrines, but the comic cha¬ 
racter of Ambidexter speaks in irregular 
heroic verse, The bombastic grandiloquence 
of the piece became proverbial, and Shake¬ 
speare is believed to allude to it when he 
makes Pal staff say 1 1 must speak in passion, 
and I will doit iuOambiseBway ’ (\HenryIV, 
ii. 4). Preston also wrote a broadside ballad 
entitled ‘ A Lamentation from Rome how 
the Pope doth bewayle the Rebelles in Eng¬ 
land cannot prevayle. To the tune of “ Rowe 
well, ye mariners,” ’ London by William 
Griffith, 1670; reprinted in Collier’s ‘Old 
Ballads,’ edited for the Percy Society, and 
in the 1 Borderer's Table Book,’ vii. 164 (Ool- 
LIL.B, i. 210). Another (lost) ballad byPreston, 
‘Agehliower of Bwete marygoldej wherein 
the frutes of tyranny you may beholde,’ was 
licensed for publication to William Griffith, 
1569-70 (Collier, i. 222). 

Preston contributed Latin verses to tha 
university collection on the restitution nf 
Bucer and Fagius, 1560, and to Carr's 
‘ Demosthenes,’ 1671. 

[Cooper’s Atkente Cantabr. ii.247,660; Har¬ 
wood's Alumni Eton.; Cooper’s Annals of Cam¬ 
bridge; Fleay’e History oi the English Stage; 
Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. iv. 322-3.] S. L. 

PRESTON,THOMAS (15GS-1640),Bene¬ 
dictine monk. [See Widdiuitoioh', Rooeb,] 

PRESTON, THOMAS, first Viscount 
Taka (1385-1655), horn in 1686, was the 
second son of Christopher, fourth viscount 
Gormanston, by his second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Bag- 
gotsrath, co. Dublin. Christopher (d. 1699) 
was the great-grandsonof Robert Preston,who 
was created Viscount Gormanston in 1478, 
upon his appointment as deputy to Henry, 
lord Grey (Grey being himself deputy of 
the youthful viceroy, Richard, duke of York, 
who was murdered in the Tower in 1483). 
Gormanston sat in the Irish parliament of 
1490, and three years later was appointed 
deputy to Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1603. 
His great-grandfather, Sir Robert de Preston, 
who was knighted in 1301 by the viceroy, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, for services in ex¬ 
peditions against the hostile Irish, was the 
founder of the family’s importance, In 1363 
Sir Robert purchased the manor and lands of 
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Gorinanston in Meath, while by liis marriage 
to JIaigaret, daughter and heiress of Walter 
de Birmingham, Tie acquired large estates in 
Leinster. He was appointed baron of ex- 
chejutr in Ireland in 1865, and was subse¬ 
quently keeper of the great seal in that 
country ( Patent and dose Soils, Ireland; 
Gildeet, Viceroys of Ireland, and Chartu- 
laim of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, 1884; 
Lodge, Peerage, i. 82; notes furnished by 
J. T. Gilbert, esq.) 

Thomas was educated in the Spanish Ne¬ 
therlands,where lie took service with the arch¬ 
dukes. Both he and Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.] 
■were captains in Henry O’Neill’s Irish regi¬ 
ment at Brussels in July 1607 (State Papers, 
Ireland). Between Preston and Owen Roe 
■n as from the first a strong antipathy, which be¬ 
came embittered in the course of time by pro¬ 
fessional rivalry in the Spanish service (Gn- 
KBT, Confederation and War, iii. 8). Preston 
■n as in Ireland recruitingin 1616, and again in 
1031, and Wentworth allowed him to recruit 
his regiment up to 2,400 men. Both Preston 
and O'Neill continued to draw men from Ire¬ 
land until 1641, and their recruiting agents 
frequently came into conflict. Prom 24 June 
to 4 July 1635 Preston distinguished himself 
in the defence of Louvain against the com¬ 
bined forces of Prance and Holland, and sent 
to Wentworth an account of the exploit on 
6 July 1636. In the summer of 1641 Preston 
threw himself into Gennppe, of which lie 
wut made governor, and, after a gallant de¬ 
fence, capitulated to Frederick Henry of 
Orange in person on 27 July. In 1642 his 
nephew, Lord Qormanston, urged him to re¬ 
turn to Ireland, and, resolving to sacrifice his 
hopes of promotion abroad, he prepared to 
join the Irish catholics in tlierr rebellion 
against the English government. 

Though Richelieu did not wish to appear 
openly in support of Irish rebels, he dis¬ 
charged all the Irish soldiers in the French 
sen ice, so as to 6et them free for their own 
country, let it be understood that they might 
expect money up to a million crowns, and al¬ 
lowed war material to be purchased in France. 
Preston was at Paris in July 1642 (ib. ii. 07), 
and probably obtained a substantial subsidy 
in money. But he had married a Flemisu 
lady of rank, and had more influence and 
interest in the Spanish Netherlands. It was 
accordingly from Dunkirk that he sailed with 
three armed vessels, carrying many guns and 
stores and a number oi officers trained in 
continental warfare. He arrived in Wexford 
harbour at the end of July or beginning of 
August (Gilbert, Contemporary Hist. i. 
519). At Wexford he was joined by a dozen 
or more vessels laden with munitions of war 


from Nantes, St. Malo,and Rochelle (Carte). 
Preston reconnoitred Duncannon fort, which 
he thought could be taken in fifteen days, and 
then went to Kilkenny, where the Catholic 
Confederation was established. He accom¬ 
panied Castlehaven in his expedition against 
Monek, who had just relieved Ballinakill in 
Queen’s County. Preston, by Castlehaven’e 
account, pursued Monck, forced him to fight, 
and routed him near Timohoe on 6 Oct. Pres- 

tlie supreme council (14^bec/) His first suc¬ 
cess was the capture of Birr Castle on 20 Jan. 
1642-3 (Confederation and War, ii. 146). It 
had held out since the beginning of the war. 
The terms were honourable and were honour¬ 
ably kept. Castlehaven, who served under 
Preston, records with pride that ‘he delivered 

E the inmates of the castlel, being about eight 
umdredmen, women, ana children, with their 
baggage, safe to their friends’ (p. 34). On 
18 March 1642-8Preston was totally defeated 
by Ormonde, near New Ross. Preston’s forces 
were nearly two to one; but Castlehaven, who 
was present and a good judge, says he ‘put 
himself under as great disadvantage as This 
enemy could wish. Ballinakill was taken by 
Preston some weeks later, and Castlehaven 
escorted the defenders to a place of safety. 
In June 1643 Preston threatened the garrison 
of Castlejordan in Meath, hut was foiled by 
Ormonde, and his operations during the 
summer were unimportant. On 16 Sept, 
the cessation of arms for a year between 
Ormonde and the confederates was concluded 
at Sigginstown in Kildare (cf. Confederation 
and War, iii. 8). Many soldiers went to Eng¬ 
land atthe cessation, andfewreturned. When 
the year had expired there was a succession of 
short truces, during which abortive negotia¬ 
tions for peace went on. 

After Lord Esmond, governor of Dun- 
cannon fort, declared for the parliament, the 
towns of Waterford and Ross, who feared to 
lose their trade, provided funds for its re¬ 
duction, Preston began the siege on 20 Jan. 
1644-6, and the fort was surrendered on 
19 March. According to the diary of the 
Franciscan Bonaventure Baron, who was 
present (ib. iv. 189), 176 shells and 162 round 
shot were fired by the assailants j Carte adds 
that 19,000 pounds of powder were burned. 
But only thirty of the garrison were killed or 
died; famine and want of water were the real 
captors. The garrison were allowed to march 
out ‘with bag and baggage’ (ib. p, 184), and 
to be conveyed safely to roughs! or Dublin, 
But the forces of Preston and the confede¬ 
rates were unequal to the army which the 
parliament was collecting against them, and 
Preston’s pecuniary resources were failing. 
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A petition from him to the supreme council 
shows that he had no paj for eighteen months, 
except 200/. during the’siege of Duncannon. 
The very expenses of his outfit and passage 
from FLinder« had not been paid. The 
supreme council acknowledged on 2 May 
1645 that they owed him 1,800/., which they 
ordered to be paid out of the rents due to 
the crown at Easter and Michaelmas that 
same year (ii. p. 239). As to the rest of his 
arrears, they would settle them at some more 
convenient season, * as shall he agreeable to 
honour and justice.’ In October Preston was 
sent to reduce Youghal, but he quarrelled with 
his colleague Castlehaven,and the expedition 
failed. 

Preston was one of two deputed by the 
supreme council to wait upon the nuncio, 
Rinuceini, who brought over arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, and money, after his arrival at Kilkenny 
in the middle of November. Tha nuncio dis¬ 
trusted every one, and, after much dispute, 
agreed to allot half the fund at his disposal 
to Connaught, where Clanricarda found it 
hard to maintain his ground. In April 1616 
Preston was despatched to his help with three 
thousand foot and five hundred horse, and the 
nuncio said his readiness ‘ to serve under Clan- 
ricaxde had edified all, and given the best hopes 
of good Eervice from him.’ Preston took Eos- 
common about the time of the battle of Beu- 
"burb (5 June) ( Warr of Ireland, p. 66), and 
gained some success in the field. Buthis jea¬ 
lousy of Owen Roe O’Neill threatened a dan¬ 
gerous development, and OwenEoe, anxious 
to spare his own province of Ulster, allowed 
borne of his victorious hut hungry troops to 
spread themselves over the counties of West¬ 
meath and Longford, where they committed 
many excesses. Preston’s men were largely 
drawn from that district, and disturbances 
were imminent (Confederation and War, v. 
S3). Rinuceini made peace between the rival 
generals, but it was neither real nor lasting. 

A peace was concluded in March 1646 
between Ormonde and the confederates, but 
it did not put an end to the war. Preston, 
who was in Connaught till October, had a 
natural leaning towards Ormonde, and, after 
a friendly correspondence with him, pro¬ 
claimed the peace in camp. But he was 
afterwards over-persuaded by Rinuceini to 
reopen the war by joining O’Neill in an 
attack on Dublin. At the end of August 
Ormonde had gone to Kilkenny, where he 
collected some of his rents. A determined 
attempt was now made to cut him off from 
the capital, He escaped with his men by 
forced marches, hut his baggage was plun¬ 
dered by the Irish. He saw that the con¬ 
federates could sot he trusted, and suspected 


Preston equally with O’Neill of complicity 
in this breach of faith. Ormonde satv that 
the protestants of Dublin and of the other 
garrisons could only be saved by the help of 
the English parliament. On 9 Nov. Preston, 
O’Neill, and Rinuceini were together at 
Lucan, only seven miles from Dublin; but 
I the generals quarrelled so violently that the 
nuncio had much ado to keep them from 
actually coming to blows. At the new a 
that Ormonde was treating with the parlia¬ 
mentarians, O'Neill suddenly recrossed the 
Liffey and left Preston alone. Preston’s 
position was very difficult. On 21 Oct. he 
swore allegiance to the * council and congre¬ 
gation of the confederates,’ that is, to the 
clerical section who were now in power at 
Kilkenny; hut a few days later, at the per¬ 
suasion of Olanricarde, he accepted,with some 
hesitation, Ormonde’s assurances that by 
maintenance of peace his co-religionists 
would gain full religions liberty. In a letter 
dated 24 Nov. to the mayor and citizens of 
Kilkenny he spoke triumphantly of the ex¬ 
tension of the catholic religion, and the le- 
striction of heresy in Leinster to Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and Trim, while he com¬ 
plained bitterly that his plan of besieging 
Dublin and thus extorting catholic emanci¬ 
pation had been hampered by tempest and 
flood, and that. his desertion by O’Neill had 
now exposed him and his men to great peril 
(see Confederation and War, vi. 162). 

He adhered to his understanding with 
Olanricarde only until December. Thenuncio 
early in that month excommunicatedPreston 
for refusing to disperse his army in quarters 
assigned by the clerical party at Kilkenny. 
A few days later he renewed his promises of 
obedience to the church and repudiated the 
understanding with Olanricarde. He had 
just proposed a friendly meeting with Or¬ 
monde, But excused himself on the ground 
that his officers were * not excommunication- 
proof ’ (ib. pp. 46,167). Atruce with Ormonde 
was maintained until 10 April. On the very 
night that it ended Preston invested the 
royalist garrison at Carlow. It fell into his 
hands three weeks later,but to little purpose, 
for a parliamentary army under Michael Jones 
[q. vj was admitted into Dublin on 7 June, 
and on 28 July Ormonde left Ireland, just 
when Preston was mustering seven thousand 
foot and a thousand horse on the Onrr&gh of 
Kildare. 

Jones attacked him at Dangan Hill, near 
Trim, on 8 Aug., and his army was almost 
annihilated (Jones’s account in Rushworth, 
vii. 779; Riaucortn, p. 806; Contemporary 
Hist. i. 164). 

The defeated general retired to Kilkenny 
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the remnant of his army, and was en- 
mred for the rest of the year in disputes 
,itb the nuncio’s party there. Preston, 
•(riio was nest year at the head of about three 
thousand men, formed an odd combination 
with Taafe and Inchiqain in the royalist 
interest, against O'Neill and the nuncio. The 
litter fulminated ‘the strictest form of ex¬ 
communication ’ against Preston; hut the 
general had grown less sensitive, and the 
jesuits. who were supported by David Rothe 
fq.v.], bishop of Ossory, and other dignitaries, 
declared the sentence irregular and of no 
effect. "When Ormonde returned to Ireland 
to tube command of the moderate catholic 
and royalist forces, Preston wrote (12 Oct.) 
that he had kept the Leinster army together 
with great trouble and with no selfish aims, 
but for the king and for miserable, distracted 
Ireland, ‘which must derive its happiness 
from your lordship’s resuming the manage¬ 
ment thereof, to which no man shall more 
readily submit than I ’ (Confederation and 
War, vi. 286). On 28 Dec. Ormonde pro¬ 
mised Preston, on the king's behalf, a peerage 
end an estate to support it out of lands for¬ 
feited by those who ‘ oppose his authority 
and the peace of the kingdom ’ (ib. vii. 171). 

In June 1619, Preston, apparently jealous 
nf the favour bestowed by Ormonde on 
Taafe, corresponded with Jones, the parlia¬ 
mentary general, but this came to nothing, 
unlessit served to increase the general distrust 
of the royalist chiefs in one another. Preston 
was at the council of war held before Dublin 
on 27 July (ib .); the struggle with the par¬ 
liamentary troops, which grew fiercer on 
Cromwell's landing in August, but Preston 
tooklittleprominent part in it until the spring 
of 1660, when be was at Carlow. TEence 
he was sent by Ormonde to Waterford, to fill 
the place of governor. When Sir Hordress 
■Waller took Carlow for the parliament, he 
allowed Preston’s servant to follow his master 
with money, papers, and personal effects. 
Preston has been blamed for not malting some 
effort to relieve Olonmel in March, but he 
was probably quite powerless to do so. He 
defended "Waterford well against Treton, and 
obtained honourable terms when he surren¬ 
dered on 10 Aug. to famine as much os to 
arms. The city had been blockaded since the 
beginning of June. 

Preston was created Viscount Tam by a 
patent dated at Ennis 2 July 1860. After 
leaving Waterford he was engaged in some 
trifling and hopeless operations in King's 
County, and he withdrew beyond the Shan¬ 
non early in the following year. Ormonde 
had then left Ireland for the second time, 
and danricarde was appointed his deputy. 


In May 1661 Preston erected a last fortress 
for the falling confederacy in the island of 
Inniabofin off Connemara, and immediately 
afterwards became governor of Galway (Con¬ 
temporary History ,m. 240). Preston steadily 
supported Clanricarde in opposition to the 
extreme clerical party, and discountenanced 
the projects of Charles IV, the feather- 
headed Duke of Lorraine, who had got rid 
of his own duchy and dreamed of a new one 
in Ireland. The Irish bishops, who were at 
their wits’ ends, snatched even at this straw, 
hut got only a small sum of money, some arms, 
and some very bad powder. On 22 Dec. an Irish 
priest wrote from Brussels to the secretary 
of propaganda that he had seen the Duke of 
Lorraine there, and that ‘his highness at 
once fell to abuse [convicia] of the Irish, and 
especially of Clanricarde, Preston, Taafe, 
&c., calling them rogues, traitors, and here¬ 
tics' (Spicileyium Ossoriem.se, i. 886). In 1652 
Charles II stood sponsor to Preston’s grand¬ 
son Thomas, who was bom in Paris. The 
royal godfather scarcely brought prosperity, 
for it is noted in the register of the Scots 
College at Douay in 1670 that this hoy was 
hopelessly in debt to the college (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. App. p. 664). 

After taking Limerick in October 1661, 
Ireton was unable to attempt Galway, but 
he wrote on 7 Nov. from Clare Castle to the 
citizens, urging them to accept the terms 
which he had originally offered to Limerick, 
and to save themselves from the horrors of 
a siege by turning out Preston and his men. 
To Preston he also wrote ‘ for the good men's 
sake of the city, who perhaps may not be 
so angry in the notion of a soldier’s honour 
as to understand the quibbles of it . .. 
though mea of your unhappy breeding think 
such glorious trifles worth the sacrificing or 
venturing of other men’s lives and interests 
for . . . the frivolous impertinence of a 
soldier’s honour or humour rather’ (Hakdi- 
mast, p. 129). Five days later the mayor 
and his council answered that they meant 
to stand together with the garrison, and 
Preston wrote angrily that the heads of 
Ireton’s fbllowers were ‘as unsettled on 
their shoulders as any he knew in that 
town' (ib.) Ireton died shortly afterwards, 
and Coots offered the same conditions, hut 
they were again declined. In March 1661-2 
Clanricarde proposed a pacification, hut Lud¬ 
low said that the English parliament had to 
he obeyed, and that no one else could grant 
conditions (Ludlow, i. 843), Preston, find¬ 
ing the situation hopeless, slipped away to 
the continent, and on 6 April the townsmen 
surrendered on terms as good as those 
Ireton had offered. 
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Preston was excepted from pardon for 
life or estate in the Cromwellian Act of 
Settlement 12 Aug. 1632. He was now old, 
he had not been successful except in the 
defence of towns, and could scarcely hope 
for any important employment. The short 
remainder of his life was chiefly spent in 
the Spanish Netherlands, hut he was at 
Paris in the autumn of 1658 with offers of 
service to Charles H. Hyde did not like 
him, and wrote on 12 Sept, that he had 
received no countenance, as it was found 
that lus real object was to get employment 
from the French king (Cal. of Clarendon 
State Papers). He was buried atParis, 21 Oct. 
1655 (Lg. 31S. 2535, f. 474). He married a 
daughter of Charles Van derEycken, seigneur 
deSt.George. Tlieirson Anthony,who played 
an active part in the Irish war, and who suc¬ 
ceeded as second Viscount Tara, died 24 April 
1659. at Bruges. The peerage became extinct 
in 1674. One of their daughters was the 
second wife of Sir Phelim O'N eill [q. v.l, and 
may have stimulated her father’s hostility to 
Owen Itoe O'Neill. Another married succes¬ 
sively ColonelFrancisNetterville and Colonel 
John Fitzpatrick. 

There are two portraits of Preston at 
GonnanstonCastle,co. Meath. An engraving 
after one of these is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is reproduced in the 
frontispiece to vol. iv. of the ‘History of 
the Confederation and War in Ireland.’ 

[For the ponod before 1642: C.iL of State 
Papers. Ireland, 1603-14 j Lord Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches ; Martin’s Hist, de 
France, chap lxx., M. O’Connor's Irish Bri- 

S ades, 1855; Historic Belgicx Liber singulars 
e obsidione Lovaniensi a.d. mdcxxxv. Ant¬ 
werp, 1636, by Eryeius Puteaaus (Henri Du 
Pny or Van der Putte), which gives a detailed 
and very laudatory account of Preston’B doings 
at Louvain; Bishop French mentions another 
hy Vemnlsens (Nicolas de Vernulz),but without 
specifying anyone of his numerous works. For 
the Irish war and after it sob : Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Ireland and Hist, of Confede¬ 
ration and War in Ireland, both ed. Gilbert, 
(the latter comprises the narrative of Secretary 
Bellings, who is very full and accurate on 
Leinsteraffairs); IrishWarr in 1641, hy a British 
officer in Sir John Clotworthy’s regiment; 
Castlehaven’s Memoirs, ed. 1815 ; Bishop 
French’s Unkind Deserter; Cardinal Moran’s 
Spicilegium Oesoriense; Binuccim's Embassy in 
Ireland (transl. by Hughes); Clanricarde’s Me¬ 
moirs, 1744; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Firth, 1894; 
Bushworth Collections; Cal. of Clarendon State 
Papers, 1646-57; Carte's Ormonde and Original 
Letters; Hardinum’s Hist, of Galway; Burke's 
Dormant and Extinct Peerage; Foster's Peerage, 
1883.] B. B-n, 


PRESTON, WILLIAM (1753-l«07i, 

poet and dramatist, born in the parish of 
St. Michan’s, Dublin, in 1753, was adnutt 1 
a pensioner at Trinity College in 1766, Ha 
graduated B.A. in 1770, and M.A. in 1773, 
studied at the Middle Temple, and was rallt 1 
to the Irish bar in 1777. He assisted in tlm 
formation of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
was elected its first secretary in 1786. That 
post he held during the rest of his life. H a 
also helped to found the Dublin Library So. 
ciety, and was a frequent contributor to its 
‘ Transactions.’ He wrote occasional poetry 
for periodicals—including the ‘ Press,’ the 
organ of the ‘ United Irislimon,’ and the 
‘ Sentimental and Masonic Magazine,’ 1794, 
and he contributed to ‘Pianceriana ’ (1784 
cf. Nos. 16, 24, 25, 29, 31, and S3), a collet 
tion of satirical pieces on John Helv-Hutch- 
inson (1724-1794) [q.vj, provost of Trinity 
College, and to Joshua Edfcins’s collection of 
poems (1789-90 and 1801). His chief suc¬ 
cess w as attained by his tragedy ‘Democratic 
Rage ’ (founded on incidents in the French 
revolution), which wasproduced at Dublin m 
1793, and ran throngh three editions in as 
many weeks. Preston, who was a member 
of the ‘Monks of the Screw,’ died of over¬ 
work on 2 Feb. 1807. He was buried m 
St. Thomas’s churchyard, Dublin. 

His works were: 1. ‘ Heroic Epistle of 
Air. Manly ... to Mr. Pinchbeck,’ a satire 
(anon.),8vo, Dublin, 1776. 2. ‘HeroicEpistle 
to Air. Twiss, by Donna Tere«a Pinna y 
Ruiz/ a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 1775; 2nd edit. 
Dublin, 1775. 3. ‘ Heroic Answer of Air. 
Twiss,’ by the same, a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 
1775. 4. ‘ 1777, or a Picture of the Al.umers 
and Cu-toms of the Age,’ a poem (anon.), 
8vo, Dublin, 1778 P 5. ‘TheFemale Congress, 
or the Temple of Cottyto,’ a mock-heroic 
poem in four cantos, 4to, London, 1770 
6. ‘ The Contrast, or a Comparison between 
England and Ireland,’ apoem, 1780. 7. ‘Ofla 
ana Ethelbert, or the Saxon Princes,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1791. 8. ‘Messina 
Freed,’ a tragedy,8vo,Dublin, 1793. 9. ‘The 
Adopted Son,’ a tragedy. 10. ‘ Rosmanda,’ 
a tragedy, Dublin, 1793, 8vo. 11. ‘De¬ 
mocratic Rage,’ a tragedy, 8vo, London, 
1793. 12. ‘Poetical Works, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Dublin, 1798. 13. ‘The Siege of Ismail,’a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1794. 14. ‘ A Letter to 
Bryan Edwards, Esq,... on some Passages 
of his “ History of the West Indies,” ’ 4to, 
London, 1794. 15. ‘The Natural Advan¬ 
tages of Ireland,’ 4to, Dublin, 1798. 16. ‘The 
Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius,’ trans¬ 
lated into English verse with notes, 12mo, 
1803 (various other editions). 17. ‘Some 
Considerations on the History of the Ancient 
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Fwnces Preston, with portrait, 8vo, Dublin, 


1609. 

rBaker’s Biographia Dramntica; "Warbuiton, 
Wliitelaw, and Walsh's Hist ofDublin.ii. 1210- 
jojo . O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 208-9; 
Tirlor’s Hist, of the Uni varsity of Dublin, p, 
, 01 . Brit Alus. Cat. i authorities cited in text.] 
181 ’ D. J. O’D. 


PRESTON, WILLIAM (1742-1818), 
printer and writer on freemasonry, horn at 
Edinburgh on 28 July 1742, was second son 
of William Preston (d. 1761), writer to the 
signet. Educated at the high school and 
university of his native city, he became 
A QinniuiTiflifl to Thomas Ruddiman [q.v.], 
whose brother Walter, the printer, took him 
as apprentice. In 1760 Preston went to Lon¬ 
don with letters of recommendation to Wil¬ 
liam Strahan, king's printer, who employed 
him as corrector of the press, and left him an 
annuity on his death in July 1785. Andrew 
Btrshan, on succeeding to his father’s busi¬ 
ness, employed Preston as chief reader and 
general superintendent until midsummer 
1804, when he took him into partnership. 

Preston’s initiation into freemasonry look 
placeinl763atlodgeNo.lll of the ‘Ancient’ 
or ‘Atholl’ grand lodge, which had recently 
been opened. It was formally constituted 
as the ‘ Caledonian ’ in 1772. Preston be¬ 
came known as a lecturer, and was admitted 
in 1774 a member of the lodge of antiquity 
No. 1, of which he afterwards became master. 
In the same year he delivered a course of 
lectures on the different degrees of masonry 
at the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, London. 
He and some others, having renounced alle¬ 
giance to the grand lodge of England, set up 
a grand lodge of their own in 1779, The 
rival body did not prosper, and Preston and 
the other seceders, having tendered their 
submission, were restored to their privileges 
in 1789. He had a share in reviving the 
grand chapter of Harodim in 1787, but the 
establishment of formal lodges of instruction 
did away with the object of this body 
(Watson’s reprint of Illustrations of Ma¬ 
sonry, pref. pp. 8-11). 

Few masonic publications have achieved 
the extensive popularity of the ‘ Illustrations 
of Masonry,’ of which the first edition, now 
a very rare book, was published by Preston in 
1772, London, 12mo. It was issued under 
the sanction of Lord Petre, grand-master, to 
whom it was dedicated. It differs from all 
the subsequent editions, and was reprinted, 
with a biographical notice, by W. Watson, 
London, 1887,12mo. It contains descriptions 


of ceremonies, songs, and an historical account 
of masonry. The later editions are chiefly 
historical and descriptive. A ‘ second edition, 
corrected and enlarged,’ appeared in 1776, 
London, 12mo. The tenth edition, with 
considerable additions, London, 1801,12mo, 
was reprinted at Portsmouth in 1804 as ‘the 
first American improved edition, to which is 
[me} annexed many valuable masonic addenda 
and a complete list of the lodges in the 
United States of America, edited by Brother 
George Richards.’ The twelfth (London, 
1812) and thirteenth (London, 1821) editions 
were edited by Stephen Jones, ‘ with correc¬ 
tions and additions,’ and a portrait. The 
fourteenth 1 (London, 1829), fifteenth (Lon¬ 
don, 1840), sixteenth (London, 1846), and 
seventeenth (London, 1861) editions were 
edited by the Rev. George Oliver; the last edi¬ 
tion, in which little of the 01 iginaJ remains, 
contains ‘additions, explanatory notes, and 
the historical portion continued from 1820 
to the present time.’ A German translation 
by J. H. C. Meyer appeared in 1776 and 
1780. Preston instituted the ‘Freemason’s 
Calendar,’ and is said to have helped to 
compile the 1 Bibliotheca Romana ’ (1767), 
a catalogue of T. Ruddiman’s library. 

Through his, connection with Strahan, 
Preston was on friendly terms with Robert¬ 
son, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, and Blair. He 
died on 1 April 1818 at Dean Street, Fetter 
Lone, London, in his seventy-sixth year, and 
was buried on 10 April in St. Paul’s church¬ 
yard. 

A portrait, engraved by Ridley after a 
picture by S, Drummond for the ‘ European 
Magazine ’ (May 1811),isreproduced, slightly 
reduced, in Stephen Jones’s editions of the 
‘ Illustrations ’ (1812 and 1821). 

[Biography by Stephen Jones in European 
Magazine, 1811, pt i. pp. 323-7, see also Gent. 
Mag. 1818, i. 872; Kloss’s Bibliographie dor 
Ereimaurerei, 1844; Allibone’s Diet, of English 
Lit. ii. 14fS4,1676; Timperley’s Encyclopaedia, 
1862, p. 918; Nichols’s Iflustr. of Lit. Hist, viii 
490.] H. R. T. 

PRESTON GRAN GE, Lobd. [See Grant, 
William, 1701 P-1764, Scottish judge.] 

PRESTWIOH, JOHN, called Sir John 
(<l. 1796), antiquary, was son of Sir Elias 
Prestwich of Holme and Prestwich, Lan¬ 
cashire, and a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Prestwich, who was createda baronetinl044. 
He always claimed the title of baronet, 
though the claim was not officially allowed. 
He died at Dublin on 16 Aug. 1796. 

His works are: 1. ‘Dissertation on Mineral, 
Animal, and Vegetable Poisons,’ 1776, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Prestwicb’s Respublioa, or a Display of 
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the Honors, Ceremonies, and Ensigns of taking St. Lucia from the French, and in 
theCommon Wealth under the Protectorship February 1S05 had a severe tussle with 
of Oliver Cromwell ; together with the the French for the possession of Dominica. 
Names, Armorial Bearings, Flags, and On 10 May 1805 he again obtained leave 
Pennons of the different Commanders of to visit England, was placed in command of 
English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, and the Portsmouth district, and on 6 Dec. 1805 
French; and an Alphabetical Roll of the was created a baronet. He was now major- 
Names and Armorial Bearings of upwards general, and on 8 Sept. 1806 became colonel 
of Three Hundred Families of the present in his regiment. In the same year he was 
Nobility and Gentry of England, Scotland, second in command when Martinique 
and Ireland,’London, 1787,4to. Thiscurious captured. In January 1808 he became lieu- 
heraldic work i3 inscribed to Lord Sydney, tenant-general. 

Notwithstanding its title, it is replete with InlSOSPravostbecamelieutenant-govemor 

loyalty. In the British Museum there is a and commander-in-chief of Nova Scotia, 
copy with indices of names and mottoes in where he increased his reputation. On 
manuscript. 14 Feb. 1811 he was, at a critical juncture, 

Prestwich left unpublished an incomplete chosen to he governor of Lower Canada and 
‘Historical Account of South Wales ’ and a governor-general of British North America, 
‘History of Liverpool,’which was withheld, in succession to Sir James Henry Craig 
by the author’s direction, on a similar work [q. v.] He found the Canadians suspicions 
being announced by John Holt [q. v.] and untraetable, while the United States 

[Conrthope's Extinct Baronetage, p. 162; were threatening war, of which Canada was 
Gent. M.ig. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 879, 967; Moule's to near the brunt, Provost s first action was 
Bibl. Hcraldica, p. 455 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. *o undertake a tour of military observation; 
ix. 28; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. viii, 47, fith he next remodelled his executive council, 
ser. i. 269; Palatine Note-book, ii. 185, 249.] On 21 Feb. 1812 he met hiB parliament, and 

T. C. was cordially received. The house responded 

PRETYMAN, GEORGE (1750-1827), 
bishop of Winchester. [See Tojnjjns.] 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1767-1816), 
eoldier and governor-general of Canada, was 
eldest son of Major-general Augustine Pre- tiontoAmericansubjectstbenwitfiinhisjuris- 
vost (d. 1786), who served under Wolfe, by diction. When the news of the repeal of the 
his wife Anne, daughter of Chevalier George orders in council was received, he concluded 
Grand of Amsterdam. Bom on 19 May 1767, an armistice with the American general; 
he entered the nrmv and became a captain | hut it was disavowed by the States, and the 
on 9 June 1783, took a company in the 25th war went on. Through his influence Canada 
foot on 16 Oct. 1784, was promoted major in made it primarily a defensive war, and the 
the 60th (Royal American) foot on 18 Nov. British government retained the confidence 
1790, and shortly afterwards was sent to the of the Canadian people, in spite of the ill- 
West Indies with his regiment. Becoming feeling which smouldered in the House of 
lieutenant-colonel on 6 Aug. 1794, he com- Assembly. But in 1813 the house, irritated 
manded the troops in St. Vincent in that with the governor's cautious reception of the 
and the following year, and saw much active impeachment of two judges, Sewell and 
service. On 20 Jan. 1796 he was twice Monk, resolved that by his answer to the 
wounded _ in repeated attempts to carry address he had violated the privileges of the 
Baker’s Ridge, St. Vincent. On 1 Jan. 1798 house. A few days later, however, the house 
he became a colonel, and on 8 March briga- resolved that ‘ they had not in any respect 
dier-general. . . altered the opinion they had ever entertained 

InMay 1798 Prevost was nominated mili- of the wisdom of his excellency’s ad mini- 
tary governor of St. Lucia. Applying himself stration.’ 

to abate the discontent of the French popu- Prevost’sinterventioninthemilitaryopera- 
lation, and to reform the disorganised law tions of the campaigns of 1812-14 was most 
courts, he so won the hearts of the people unfortunate. Though nominally commander- 
that, on their petition, he was appointed civil in-chief, he left the chief conduct of the war 
governor on Id May 1801. In the following to otheis,and hisown appearance in the field 
year his health compelled his return to ontwooccasionswasfollowedbythehuinilia- 
Eng land. On 27 Sept. 1802 Prevost was tion of the British arms. In the one case- 
appointed captain-general and governor-in- on 17 Feb. 1813—Prevost started for Upper 
chief in Dominica. In 1803 he aided in re- Canada, and, after waiting at Montreal for 


to ms request lor unusual supplies, and on 
19 May the assembly was prorogued. On 
18 June the United States declared war; on the 
24th the news reached Quebec. Prevost acttd 
with promptitude.vetshowed everv considers- 
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the arrival of Sir James Yeo from England, 
we at with him to Kingston, and concerted 
the attack on Sacketts Harbour on 27 May. 
i. brilliant attack was made by the British 
troops— the Americans were already routed 
—wnen Prevost, seized with doubt, sounded 
the signal for retreat, l'ke scheme of in- 
fading New York State, in July 1814, was 
likewise due to Prevost, The Canadian 
forces had been reinforced by Peninsular 
veterans; the army and fleet were to co¬ 
operate for the reduction of Plattshurg. 
lha attempt ought to have been successful, 
both by land arm sea. But by some error 
the Conflance was sent into action alone, and 
prevost, instead of giving her immediate sup¬ 
port, suddenly decided to retreat. 

()n 21 Jan. 1815 Prevost met the new par¬ 
liament of Lower Canada, and soon an¬ 
nounced that peace had been concluded, 
lie assembly proposed to present him with 
a service of plate of 5,0001. value, ‘ in testi¬ 
mony of the country’s sense of his distin¬ 
guished talents, wisdom, and ability.’ The 
legislative council, however, declined to 
assent to the bill. In closing the session 
Prevost announced that he was summoned 
to England to meet the charges arising out 
of his conduct before Plattshurg. On 3 April 
he left amid numerous addresses from thB 
French Canadians. The British eection of 
the population were not so warm in their 
commendations. He reached England in 
September, and on learning that he had been 
incidentally condemned by the naval court, 
he obtained from the Duke of York parnus- 
sion to be tried in pereon by court-martial. 
But the consequent anxiety ruined his health, 
and he died in London on 6 Jan. 1816, a 
week before the day fixed for the meeting of 
the court. He was buried at East Barnet, 
Hertfordshire. 

His brother, Colonel Prevost, still de¬ 
manded an inquiry, hut the judge-advooate 
decided that it could not he held. Lady 
Prevost made similar efforts, without result; 
hut at her request the prince regent publicly 
expressed his sense of Provost's services, and 
granted the family additional armorial beat¬ 
ings, 

Prevost seems to have been cautious to a 
fault, wanting in decision, always anticipat¬ 
ing the worst: but he was straightforward, 
‘amiable, well-intentioned, and honest.’ 
There seems to be little room for questioning 
Ewost's success in civil affairs, and he was 
in efficient soldier while he filled subordinate 
rank. 

He married, 19 May 1789, Catherine 
Anne,daughter ofMajor-generalJohnPhipps, 
E.E., and had a son, George (1804-1893) 
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[q. v,], and two daughters, who died unmar* 
ned. 

[Armylasts; Ann. Register, 1816; Southey's 
Chronicles of the West Indies; Chiistie’e Ad¬ 
ministration of Lower Canada by Sir Goorge 
Prevost, Quebec, 1818, see esp. the Postscript; 
UogBr's History of Canada, vol. i. Quebec, 1856; 
Withrow's History of Canada; James's Naval and 
Military Occurrences of the War of 1812-14; 
Letter of Veritas, Montreal, 1815; Canadian In¬ 
spector, No. 1; Gent. Mag. 1816 1 .183,1817 i. 
83; Some Account of the Public Life of the 
late Sir George Prevost, &c„ from the Quarterly 
Review of 1822.] 0. A. H, 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1804-1893), 
baronet,tractarian, only son of SirGeorgePre¬ 
vost (1767-1816) [q. v"l by Catherine Anne, 
daughter of Major-general John Phipps, was 
born at Roseau in the island of Dominica on 
20 Aug. 1804. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on 6 Jan, 1816; matriculated at Oxford,from 
Oriel College, on 23 Jan, 1821; graduated 
B.A., taking a second class in liters httma- 
niores, and a first class in the mathematical 
school in 1825; proceeded M.A. in 1827; 
was ordained deacon in 1828, and priest in 
1829. Prevost was a pupil and disciple of 
John Kehle, whom he frequently visited at 
Southrop; there he met Isaac "Williams 
[q. v.], whose sister Jane he married on 
18 March 1828. Through life he maintained 
the cordiality of his relations with his old 
college friend, Samuel WilberforcB [q. v.], 
successively bishop of Oxford and Winches¬ 
ter. He was curate to Thomas Keble [q. v.] 
at Bisley, Gloucestershire, from 1828 to 1834, 
when he was instituted on 26 Sept, to the 
perpetual curacy of Stinchcombe in the same 
county. He was rural dean of Dursley from 
1862 to 1886, proctor of the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol from 1858 to 1805, 
arohdeacon of Gloucester from 1865 to 1881, 
and honorary canon of Gloucestsrfrom 1869 
until his death at Stinchoombe on 18 March 
1893. Hb wsb buried in Stinchcombe church¬ 
yard on 23 March, 

By his wife, who died on 17 Jan. 1853, 
PrevOBt had issue two sous: George Phipps 
(1830-1885), who held a colonel's commis¬ 
sion in the army; and Charles, the third 
baronet (d. 1902), 

Prevost, who was retiring by nature and 
profoundly pious, was an enthusiastic sup¬ 
porter of tne Oxford tractarian movement 
from its inception, and he remained faithful 
till death to the via media. He contributed 
to ‘Tracts for the Times/ and translated the 
‘Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew’ for Dr, Pusey's ‘Li¬ 
brary of thB Fathers,’ Oxford, 1843, 8 vole. 
8vo (American reprint, ed, Schaffj 1888,8vo), 
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' He edited the * Autobiography of Isaac Wil- and archdeacon of Kildare, and on 31 March 
liams,’ London, 1802, 8vo, and printed his 1721 dean of Ferns and Leiglilin. In 17i.j 
archidiaconal charges and some sermons. he also received tho benefice of Louth m 
[Foster’sBaronetige, Alumni Oxon.,andIndex Armagh. On 1 May 1(21 he rvas appointed 
Ecclesiastieus; Burko'sPeerageandB.ironetage; 1° sa ® ot donterfc. 1 nee s promotion wa*, 
Times, 20 March 1S93; Guardian, 22 March ‘most highly provoking to the Irish chan- 
1893; Begin aid Wilberforce's Life of Samuel cellar (Lord Middleton); ‘and the first news 
Wilberforce, ed-Ashwell; J. H. Newman's Let- of it made him swear’ (Bishop Downes to 
tt-rs daring life in the English Church, ed. Bishop Nicholson, 24 March 1721,up. Mist). 
Anne Mozley; Charles Wordsworth’s Annals of From Clonfert Price was translated oii 
my Life, 1847-56, p. 67; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, og Hay 1730 to the see of Ferns and Leiglilin 
iii. 37, 280.] J. M. R. and on 2 Feb. 1784 to that of Meath.° For 

FREVOST, LOUIS AUGUSTIN (1796- tIie ks* P ieca of promotion Price was recom- 
1868), linguist, ■was born at Troyes in Cham- mended on the ground of liis ‘firm attach- 
pagne on 6 June 1796, and educated at a men! to his majesty, his ‘great service in 
college in Versailles. Coming to England the House of Lords, an d hi s devotion to 
in 1823, he was at first tutor in the family 1 the English interest. While bishop of 
of "William Young Ottley [q. v.1, afterwards Meath he began to build an episcopal resi- 
keeper of the prints in the British Museum, dence at Ardbraccan, but he left the diocese 
For some year*, 1823-43, he was a teacher of before it was completed, and the design wa 3 
languages in London, and numbered Charles abandoned. In May 1744 he succeeded 
Dickens among liis pupils. Hi* leisure was Bolton as archbishop.of Cashel. Three years 
spent in the reading-room of the British later he was made vice-chancellor of Dublin 
Museum in studying languages. Hegradually University. At Cashel he dismantled the 
acquired most of the languages of Europe, old cathedral, which was built on a steep 
many of Asia, including Chinese, and even *° e k, and was rapidly falling into decay, aau 
some of Polynesia. lie was, finally, ac- used as his cathedral St. iTohn’sparishchurch; 
quainted more or less perfectly with up- these proceedings were authorised by an act 
wards of forty languages. Like Mezzofanti, i of council (10 J uly 1749). The old cathe- 
who was credited with knowing sixty, he 6ral having been declared incapable of re- 
was chiefly interested in their structures.! storation, a new edifice was eventually com- 
From 1843 to 1853 he was engaged by the pleted upon the site of St. John’s in 1788. 
trustees of the British Museum in cataloguing Price died in 1762, and was buried in St. 
the Chinese books. He died at Great Russell John’s churchyard, Cashel. 


Street, Bloomsbury, London, on 26 April 
1838, and was buried in Higligate cemetery 
on SO April. In 1826 he married an English 
wife, and on 25 Oct. 1864 he lost his only son, 
fighting under the assumed name of Mel¬ 
rose, in the charge of the light brigade at 
Balaklava. 

[Cuwt.vns Memories of the British Museum, 
1872, pp. 368-62; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. ii. 
p. 87.] G. C. B. 

PRICE. [See also Pbyoe, Pbts, and 
ParsE.] 

PRICE, ARTHUR (d. 1762), arohbishop 
of Cashel, was son of Samuel Price, who was 
vicar of Straffan in the diocese of Dublin, 
became prebendary of Kildar e in 1672 (Cot¬ 
ton, Fasti, ii. 263), and was created B.A. of 
Dublin epeciali predict in 1692. Arthur 
Price was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, b 1698, and graduated B.A. b 1700, 
and D.D. on 16 April 1724. Taking holy 
orders, he was successively curate of St. 
Werburgh's Church, Dublb, and vicar of 
Cellbridge, Feighcuilen, and Ballybraine. 
On 4 April 1705 he was named prebendary 
of Donadea, Kildare, on 19 June 1716 canon 


[Ware’s Works concerning Ireland, ed. Harris, 
i. 164, 462, 645; Cat. Dublin Graduates; Lewis's 
Typograph. Diet, of Ireland; Cotton’s Fasti 
Ecdes. Hibernia®, i. 96, 170 n,, ii. 247, 252, 
263, 351, iii. 107, iv. 169; Hunt's Hist, of the 
Irish Church, ii. 397,399, 504, 529, 580, 584.] 
G. Lb G. N. 

PRICE, BONAMY (1807-1888), eco¬ 
nomist, eldest son of Frederick Price of St. 
Peter’s Port, Guernsey, was horn there in 
May 1807. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent as a private pupil to the Rev. Charles 
Bradley [q.v.] of High Wycombe, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, where Smith O’Brien was one of 
his fellow-pupils. He matriculated at Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford, on 14 June 1825, 
graduated B.A., with, a double first b clas¬ 
sics and mathematics, in 1829, and proceeded 
M.A. b 1832. While he was an under¬ 
graduate at Oxford he was an occasional 
pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, and formed 
a friendship with F. W. Newman, his 
brother, J ohn Henry [q.v.] (afterwards Car- 
dbal) Newman, and other leaders of the 
tractarian movement. In 1880 Arnold, then 
headmaster of Rugby, offered him the mathe¬ 
matical mastership at that school. In 1832 
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Prircwns appointed to ft classical mastership, 
and given charge of a division of the fifth 
Six years later he succeeded Prince 
Lee afterwards bishop of Manchester, in 
charge of the form known as ‘ The Twenty.’ 
He retained this post under Tait, Arnold’s 
cucce«or, but resigned in 1850, shortly after 
'l’ait's appointment to the deanery of Carlisle, 

From 1850 to 1808Priee resided in London, 
devoting himself to business affairs. He 
suffered for some months from a cerebral 
affection, but completely recovered. He 
served on the royal commissions on Scottish 
fisheries and the queen’s colleges in Ireland, 
When the Drummond professorship of poli¬ 
tical economy at Oxford, to which elections 
are made for a term of five years, became 
vacant in 1868, Price was elected bv con¬ 
vocation by ft large majority over the former 
holder of the office, J. E. Thorold Eogers, 
who offered himself for re-election. Eogers 
had offended the conservative majority of 
convocation. Price held the professorship 
till his death, being thrice re-elected. He 
zealously devoted himself to his professorial 
duties. Master of a olear and incisive style, 
he lectured with comparative success. Coura¬ 
geous in the expression of his views, fond 
of controversy, though kindly in his treat¬ 
ment of opponents, he exercised u stimulating 
influence on his pupils. Prince Leopold, 
while resident in Oxford, frequently attended 
his lectures, and became much attached to 
him. Price also lectured in different parts 
of the country in connection with the move¬ 
ment for the higher education of women. 
He served on the Duke of Eichmond's com¬ 
mission on agriculture, and on Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s commission on the depression of trade. 
At Cheltenham in 1878, and at Nottingham 
in 1889, he was president of the economical 
section of the eoeial science congress. In 
1883 he was elected honorary fellow of 
Worcester College. He died at his house in 
London on 8 Jan. 1888. He married, in 1804, 
the daughter of the Eev. Joseph Rose, vicar 
of RotMey, and granddaughter of Thomas 
Babington of Eothley Temple, Leicestershire, 
by whom he had five daughters. 

Price possessed in a high degree the qua¬ 
lities of a successful schoolmaster. His power 
as an economist lay in exposition and criti¬ 
cism, not in original work. He made no 
important contribution to economic science. 
Inhia speech on the Land Law (Ireland) Hill 
on 7 April 1881, Mr. Gladstone referred to 
him, in connection with the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond's commission, as 1 the only man—to his 
credit be it spoken—who has had the re¬ 
solution to apply, in all their unmitigated 
authority, the principles of abstract political 


economy to the peoplo and circumstances of 
Ireland, exactly ns if he bud been proposing 
to legislate for thti inhabitants of Saturn or 
Jupiter.’ 

Besides various pamphlets, Priee pub¬ 
lished: 1. ‘Preface to Arnold’s History of 
the Later Roman Commonwealth,’ 1845, 
Svo. 2. ‘ Suggestions for the Extension of 
Professorial Teaching in the University of 
Oxford’ [London, Rugby printed], 1860, 8vo. 
8. ‘The Principles of Currency. Six Lec¬ 
tures delivered at Oxford . ,. with a letter 
from M. Chevalier on the History of the 
Treaty of Commerce with France,’ London, 
printed at Oxford, 1809, 8vo. 4. ‘ Currency 
and Banking,’ London, 1876,8vo. 6 . 1 Chap¬ 
ters on Practical Political Economy,’ &c., 
London, 1878, Svo; 2nd edit. 1882, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1886) iii. 1146; 
Athenaeum, 14 Jan. 1888, p. 50; Times, 9 Jan. 
1888.] W. A. S. H. 

PRICE, Sib CHARLES (1708-1772), 
speaker of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
sometimes called the ‘ Jamaica patriot,’ was 
born on 20 Aug. 1708, probably in the parish 
of St. Catherine, Jamaica. His father was 
Colonel Charles Price; his mother Sarah was 
daughter of Philip Edmunds; his grand¬ 
father had settled in Jamaica immediately 
after its conquest by England in 1668. He 
was sent to England, resided for a time at 
Trinity College, Oxford, whence he matricu¬ 
lated in October 1724, made the ‘ grand tour,’ 
and returned to Jamaica in January 1780. 
On 23 May 1730 his father died, and he suc¬ 
ceeded to the estates. At the same time he 
became an officer of the militia. 

On 13 March 1732 Price was elected to 
the Jamaica assembly; on 17 April 1746 he 
was voted to the choir during the illness of 
the speaker, and a year later became speaker. 
During his long term of office many colli¬ 
sions occurred between the assembly and the 
executive [see Knowles, Sib Chables ; 
Moobe, Sib HbnbtJ. By his attitude 
throughout, Price excited the admiration of 
his countrymen. Three times the house 
solemnly thanked him for his services—first, 
on 8 Aug. 1748, then on 19 Dec. 1760, and 
again when, owing to ill-health, he retired on 
11 Oct. 1763; on each occasion it voted him 
a piece of plate. Price also at different times 
acted as a judge of the supreme court, and 
as the custos of St. Catherine, and became 
major-general of all the island militia forces. 
On his beautiful estates, Decoy Penn, Rose 
Hall (which was the finest of the old Jamaioa 
houses), and Worthy Park, ho spent most of 
his later years; many plants and animals of 
other countries were naturalised in the 

v 2 
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grounds. The Charley Price rat take-, its 
name from him (Gosse, Naturalist in 
Jamaica). 

On 7 Oct, 1768 Price was made a baronet 
of Piose Hall, Jamaica. On 26 July 1772 he 
died, and was buried at the Decoy, where a 
verse epitaph records his patriotism. He 
married Mary Sharpe. Theirson, Sut Charles 
Peice (1782-1788), matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, May 1762, and subsequently 
took part in public life in Jamaica, becoming 
an officer of militia, and ultimately major- 
general. He first sat in the assembly in 
1763, and on the resignation of Ms father, 
being at the time his colleague in the repre¬ 
sentation of St. Mary’s, he was selected as 
speaker of the assembly (11 Oot. 1768); in 
the next assembly he was member for St. 
Catherine’s, and was again chosen speaker on 
o March 1705; and on 13 Aug. 1766, after a 
new election. On this occasion a crisis was 
brought about by his refusal to apply to Go¬ 
vernor William Henry Lyttelton [q. v.l for 
the usual privileges, and within three days 
the assembly was dissolved; he was chosen 
speaker once again on 23 Oct. 1770, and held 
the post till 81 Oct. 1776, when he was re¬ 
lieved of it at his own request, and left 
Jamaica for England for four years. He re¬ 
turned to Jamaica in1779, and died at Spanish 
Town 18 Oct. 1788. Price married Elizabeth 
Hannah (d. 1771), daughter of John Guy, 
of Berkshire House, chief justice of Jamaica, 
and widow of John Woodcock, hut left no 
issue. 

[Inscription on tomb; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
171S-1888; Long’s History of Jamaica, 1774, 
ii 78; Notes from the local records by Mr. 
Cundall; Burke's Extinct Baronetage.] 
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PRICE, DANIEL (1681-1681), divine, 
son of Thomas Price, vicar of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, was bom there in 1681 (Owen 
and Blakbway, Shrewsbury, ii. 812). Be¬ 
coming commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
he matriculated 14 Oct. 1697. Before taking 
his degree he moved to Exeter College, 1 where, 
by the benefit of a diligent tutor, he become a 
smart disputant.’ He graduated B.A. 10 July 
1601, and M. A. 22 May 1604. He then took 
orders, and became ‘ a frequent and remark¬ 
able preacker, especially against papacy.’ He 
was made chaplain to Prince Henry in 1608, 
joined the Middle Temple in 1609, was ad¬ 
mitted B.D. 6 May 1611, and D.D. 21 June 
1613. He subsequently became chaplain to 
Prince Charles and James I, and preached 
repeateffiiy at court. In 1013 he published, on 
Prince Henry's death, five sermons, four of 
which were also issued in a collective edition, 

' Spirituall Odours’ (Oxford, 1618,4to), In 


1614 he published a sermon on the ‘■econl 
anniversary of the Prince’s death. 1 

Price was rector of Wiston, Sussex, from 
1607 to 1613, and from February 1610 vicar 
of Old Windsor. In 1812 he became rector 
of Lanteglos, Cornwall, in 1620 rector of 
Worthen in Shropshire, in 1624 canon-resi¬ 
dentiary of Hereford, and justice of the peace 
for Shropshire, Montgomery, and Cornwall. 
He died at Worthen on 23 Sept. 1681, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Over Ms grave was a brass plate 
(afterwards fixed in the wall), engraved 
with a Latin and English epitaph. A story 
was circulated in 1633 that he died a Roman 
catholic (of. Puritanisms the Mother, by C. B. 
1638, pp. 117-20; Cal. State Papers, 1631, p' 
205). The story is due to a confusion of 
Daniel with Theodore Price [q. v.] 

Price’s separately published sermons num. 
bered, between 1608 and 1626, at least thir¬ 
teen ; all hut the last two appeared at Ox¬ 
ford. He also wrote ‘The Defence of Truth 
against a Book,’ by Humphrey Leech fq. v.l 
‘ falsely called the Triumph, of Truth,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1610; dedicated to Prince Henry, He 
contributed verses to ‘ Threni Oxon.,’ 1613, 
and a commendatory poem before Parker's 
‘Nightingale,’ 1632 (Addit. MS. 24492, f. 
837). 

A younger brother, Sampson Pbioe (1685- 
1630), divine, bom in 1686, became a bateler 
of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1601, and Bllj . 
triculated 80 April 1602, hut graduated from 
Hart Hall B.A. in 1605, and M.A. in 1608. 
He proceeded from Exeter College B.D. 
13 July 1016, and D.D. 30 June 1817, when 
he was also licensed to preach. He became 
a noted preacher in Oxford and its neigh¬ 
bourhood ;_ and Ms sustained attacks on the 
papists gained him the sobriquet of ‘the 
mawle of heretics ’ (Lewis Owen, Punning 
Register, p. 99). He was lecturer at St. 
Martin Carfax, Oxford, and at St. Olave’s, 
London; chaplain-in-ordinary to James I 
and Charles I; rector of AH HaHows the 
Great from 28 July 1617, and vicar of Christ 
Church, London, from 9 Oct. 1617, holding 
both till his death (Newcottbt, Revert, i. 
240, 820); and vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrews¬ 
bury, in succession to Ms father, from 1620 to 
1628. In July 1621 he was sent to theFieet 
for some remark in a sermon preached before 
James I at Oatlonds (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, cxxii. 23; wrongly referred to as 
Dr. Theodore Price). In 1626 he was entered 
of Gray's Inn, and on 14 July of the same 
year was collated to the prebend of Church 
WitMngton at Hereford (Le Nbvb, i. 605; 
Willis, Survey of Cathedrals, 1 Hereford, 
p. 666). He died late in 1630, and was 
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buried under tlie communion-table in Clu-ist's 
Church, Newgate Street, He published be¬ 
tween 1613 and 1628 seven separate sermons, 
the last being entitled ‘ London’s Remem¬ 
brancer for the Staying of the Contagious 
Sickness, * London, 1626; dedicated to Lord- 
keeper Coventry. 

[Cole MSS. vol, vi.; Hazlitt’s Handbooks, 
Wood’s Atbenee Oxcm. and Fasti, ed, Bliss; 
Clark’s Oxford Reg.; Le Neve’s Fasti; Foster’s 
Alomni Oxon.; Middlesex County Records, iii. 
170 ; LoDsd. MS. 984, ff. 01, 112; information 
kindly sent by the bishop suffragan of Shrews¬ 
bury nnd vicar of St. Chad’s. For Sampson, see 
alsj Wood’s Athens Oxon. ii. 489, Fasti, i. 305, 
&c.; Watt’e Bibl. Brit., Bnase’e Exeter Ooll. Reg, 
n. 210; Foster’s Reg. of Gray’s Inn.] 

P / V.A.S. 

PRICE, DAVID (1762-1836), orientalist, 
was born in 1762 in Brecknockshire, -where 
his hither soon after hia birth became rector of 
Llanbadamvawr, near Aberyetwith. He was 
educated at Brecknock College school until 
October 1779, when he was awarded 0 
‘Ruatat’ scholarship (Memoirs. . . of a Field 
Officer, p. 4), and matriculated 6 Nov. 1779as 
a sizar of Jesus College, Cambridge {Cam¬ 
bridge TJniv. Register). Disliking university 
studies, he resided only till June 1780 (Me- 
jnoivs, p. 0), when he went, nearly penniless, 
to London. On his way to volunteer for a 
regiment serving in America, he walked into 
a recruiting party of the East India Com- 

C , and was duly enrolled in its service. 

died for India in the Essex on 16 March 
1781, and, after some service on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, under Sir Hector Mumo [q. v.], 
arrived at Bombay in April 1782 ; be was 
soon appointed to the second battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, which, under Captain Daniel 
Carpenter, did good service against Tipu 
Sultan upto the peace of 1783. In the next 
war with Tipu, Price was in Little’s battalion 
at the siege of Darwar, where be was severely 
wounded on 7 Eeb. 1791, and lost a leg. He 
was next attached to the guard of Sir Charles 
Malet, political minister at Poona, whence he 
was transferred by the governor of Bombay, 
Jonathan Duncan the elder [q. v.L to a staff 
appointment at Surat. In 1796,"being then 
brevet captain, he was nominated judge- 
advocate to the Bombay army, in which 
capacity he was present and officiated as prize 
agentat thesiege and capture of Seringapatam 
by General James Stuart, to whom he also 
acted as Persian translator; he had in the 
meantime been military secretary and inter¬ 
preter to Dow in Malabar (1797-8), where he 
had twice narrowly escaped being cut off. 
After the action at Seringapatam he returned 
to Bombay, and resumed the Persian studies 


and collecting of manuscripts which he had 
begun at Surat some years before. He got bis 
majority in June 1804, and in February 1806, 
after twenty-four years’ service, returned 
home, retiring finally from the Company’s 
service on his marriage in October 1807. 

Thenceforward he lived in retirement at 
Wootton, Brecknockshire, and devoted him¬ 
self to oriental studies, writing long, leisurely 
works on Arabian, Persian, and Indian his¬ 
tory, and printing them at the local press at 
Brecon. Of these the best known and the 
most important is the ‘ Chronological Retro¬ 
spect ... of Maliommedan History,’ which 
was published in three volumes (the third in 
two parts) 4to, in 1811,1812, and 1821. This 
is a history of the Mohammedan power from 
its foundation by Mohammed down to the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. The earlier 
volumes are based chiefly upon the chronicles 
of Mirkh ond and Khandamir, and are na¬ 
turally most detailed and accurate in respect 
to the history of the Persian dynasties; but 
in the last volume Abu-1-Fazl is largely used. 
The whole work is written in the over-ornate, 
tedious style of a scholar who has accustomed 
himself to Persian tropes and circumlocu¬ 
tions ; but it is the work of a genuine student, 
who is conscientiously anxious to do full 
justice to bis authorities. Without pretend¬ 
ing to any striking grasp or generalisation, it 
is a useful and painstaking performance,which 
has served two generations of students, and 
is still for some branches of eastern history 
almost the only English work of reference. 
Price's other works were his ‘Essay towards 
the History of Arabia antecedent to the birth 
of Mahommed, arranged from the Tarikh 
Tebry* [Persian text of Et-Tabari], 1824, 
4to; the translation of the well-known ‘ Me¬ 
moirs of the Emperor Jahangueir,’ published 
by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, 
4to; ‘ Account of the Siege and Reduction 
of Ohaitur,,. from the Akbar-Naniah/ 1831; 
and ‘ The Last Days of Krishna/ 1881. He 
also wrote ‘Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the early life and service of a Field Officer 
on the retired list of the Indian army/ 
which was published after his death (Lon¬ 
don, 1839). His learned labours won him in 
1830 the gold medal of the Omental Trans¬ 
lation Committee. He was a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to the ‘Journal’of 
which he contributed ' An Extract from the 
Mualijat-i-Dara Shekohl/ and to which he 
bequeathed over seventy oriental (chiefly Per¬ 
sian) manuscripts, some of the highest value. 
He died at his residence, Wootton, 16 Dec. 
1836. His monument in Brecon church styles 
him ‘F.R.L.S,/ and states that he was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant. 
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[Memoirs ... of a Field Officer, 1844, 
posthumous and anonymous, gives autobiography 
up to return from India in 1805, to which a brief 
memoir is appended lrom the Annual Biography 
and Obituary for 1837; Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 
204-5; Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1836, xii, lx; Ann. Reg. 1836, Ixxviii, 
183; Morley’s Cat. of Hist. MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1854; information from J. IV. 
Clark, esq., registrary of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge.] S, L.-P. 

PRICE, DAVID (1790-1854), rear- 
admiral, bom in 1790, entered the navy in 
January 1801 on board the Ardent, with 
Captain Thomas Bertie [q. v.], and in her was 
present in the battle of Copenhagen on 
2 April. He was afterwards in the Blenheim, 
which, on the renewal of the war in 1803, 
went out to the West Indies. In 1805 he was 
in the Centaur with Sir Samuel Hood [q.v.], 
and again in 180(1, being pie^ent in the action 
off Rochefort on23Sept.,and at the capture of 
the Sewolod on 26 Aug. 1808. In April 1809 
he was appointed acting-lieutenant of the 
Ardent, and during the following summer 
was twice captured by the Danes: once 
while away in command of a watering party, 
and again in a prize which was wrecked; 
each time, however, he was released after a 
short detention. The confirmation of his 
rank as lieutenant was dated 28 Sept. 1809. 
He continued in the Ardent till February 
1811, when he was appointed to the Hawk 
brig, with Captain Henry Bourchier, em¬ 
ployed on the north coast of France. On 
19 Aug. the Hawk drove four armed vessels 
and a convoy of fifteen merchantmen on 
shore near Barfleur. Price, in command of 
the boate, was. sent in to finish the work, 
and succeeded in bringing out an armed brig 
and three store ships; the others were lying 
over on their sides, completely bilged (James, 
Kaval History, v. 216). Two months later, 
on 21 Oct., Price was severely wounded in 
an unsuccessful attempt to cut two brigs out 
of Barfleur harbour. It was nearly a year 
before he was able to serve again; and in 
September 1812 he was appointed to the 
Mulgrave of 74 guns off Cherbourg. In 
January 1813 he joined his old captain, 
Bourchier, in the San Josef, carrying the 
flagof Sir Richard King (1774^-1834) [q.v.] 
offToulon. On 6‘ Dec. he was promoted to 
command the Volcano bomb, which, in the 
summer of 1814, he took out to the coast of 
North America, and in the same year he en¬ 
gaged in the operations against Baltimore, in 
the Potomac, and at New Orleans. At the 
last place, on 24 Dec., he was severely 
wounded in the thigh. ‘I trust,’ wrote 
Rear-admiral (afterwards Sir) Pulteney Mal¬ 


colm [q.v.], ‘his wound is not dangerous 
as he is a gallant young man and an excellent 
officer.’ On his return to England Price was 
advanced to post rank on 13 June 1815. 
From 1834 to 1838 he commanded the Port¬ 
land in the Mediterranean, during which 
time his services to the Greek government 
obtained for him the order of the Redeemer 
of Greece, as well as complimentary letters 
from Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q.v.] 

For the next six years he lived in Breck¬ 
nockshire, for which county he was a J.P. 
In 1846 he was made superintendent of 
Sheemess dockyard, where he continued 
until promoted to be rear-admiral on 6 Nov. 
1850. In August 1853 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, and ar¬ 
rived on the station shortly before the de¬ 
claration of war with Russia. In July 1854 
the two squadrons, English and French, had 
met at Honolulu, and on the 25th sailed to 
search for two Russian frigateB which were 
reported to be at sea. On 29 Aug. they 
arrived off Petropaulovski in Kamchatka, 
where the two frigates were lying dismantled. 
An examination of the place showed that it 
was well fortified against a casual attack, but 
it was determined to attempt it next day, 
30 Aug. On the forenoon of that day, as the 
ships were preparing to move in, Price shot 
himself with a pistol, and died a few hours 
after. Sir Frederick Nicolson succeeded to 
the command, but the attack was postponed 
till 4 Sept., when it met with a decisive re¬ 
pulse. On 1 Sept. Price was buried on shore, 
on the opposite side of the hay, beneath a tree, 
on which the letters * D. P.’ were rudely cat 
with a knife. Price’s suicide was generally 
assigned to his dread of the responsibilities of 
his position. This seems impossible, for he 
was a hale, cheerful man of sixty-four, to 
whom the sight of an enemy was no new 
thing. In July 1844Price married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Taylor and niece of Admiral 
William Taylor. 

[O'Byrae’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
Annual Register, 1854, pt. i. p. 403, pt. ii. pp. 
190, 540.] f. K. L. 

PRICE, EDMUND (1541 P-1624), trans¬ 
lator of Psalms into Welsh. [See Pbts.] 

PRICE, ELLEN (1814-1887), novelist. 
[See Wood.] 

PRICE, ELLIS (1506 P-1699), Welsh 
administrator, was second son of Robert 
ap Rhys ap Maredudd of Foelas and Plas 
Iolyn, Denbighshire, and Marred (Margaret), 
daughter of Rhys Llwyd of Hydros. His 
sister married William Saleshury [q. v.] His 
fatherwas chaplain and crossbeaiertoWolsey, 
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i . t found favour with Cromwell, tad re- 
tU ved, when the estates of Strata Marcella 
„ Yetmd ilarchal in Montgomeryshire) 
Vu'e divided, CVm Tir Mynach, near Bala, 
iv here his son Cadwaladr founded the family 
of Prices of Pihivvlas. Ellis, bom about 1506, 
enttred St. Nicholas's Hostel, Cambridge, 
graduating LL.B. in 1533, and D.C.L. in 
loll. Prom the red gown of the latter 
dwiee he was popularly known as 1 Y Doctor 
Coch' (The Red Doctor) (cf. Cairo, Anti- 
quiiies of Cambridge). In 1635 be was ap- 
pomted one of tbe visitors of monasteries 
fn Wales, but in November Cromwell or¬ 
dered him to cease visiting, apparently on 
account of his youth and ‘progeny* (see 
Price’s letter in Letters and Papers of 
Sejtry VIII, vol. ix. No. 813). In 1538 
Cromwell made him commissary-general of 
the diocese of St. Asaph (cf. Letters relating 
to the Suppression of the Monasteries, Cam¬ 
den Society, 1813, 190-1; Ellis, Original 
Letters), and he received in the same year 
the sinecure rectory of Llongwm (from which 
he was soon ejected), that of Uandrillo 
yn Bios, and the rectory of LlanuwchUyn 
(Snccro, Cranmer, edit. 1840, pp. 222, 


271). 

Under Mary and Elizaboth ( Price de¬ 
voted himself in the main to civil admini¬ 
stration. He was three times member of par¬ 
liament for Merionethshire, in 1565, 1568, 
and 1663; seven times sheriff of the county, 
in 1652,1660, 1561, 1668, 1574, 1679, and 
1586; twice sheriff of Anglesey, in 1678 and 
1586, and once of Carnarvonshire, in 1659 
(Bbiese, Salendars of Gwynedd, pp. 37, 51, 
71-2,116). He was also sheriff of Denbigh¬ 
shire in 1560,1567,1669, and 1573 (Arehmo- 
lui/ia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. vol. xv.), and 
custos rotulorum of Merionethshire for the 
greater part of Elizabeth’s reign (Kalendars 
of Gwynedd, p. 28). Early in the reign he 
was appointed a member of the council of 
Wales and the marches, and in February 
1566-6 he was suggested for the bishopric 
of Bangor, but Archbishop Parker objected 
on tbe ground of Price ‘neither being "priest 
nor having any priestly disposition.' In the 
royal commission authorising the proclama¬ 
tion of Caerwys Eisteddfod, and dated 
23 Oct. 1587, Price’s name stands first in the 
list of esquires to whom the document is 
addressed, following immediately those of 
the two knights (Botaui, Tours, ii. 80). 
He was ordered on 2 Maroh 1578 to exa¬ 
mine, with Bishop Robinson, 1 certain per¬ 
sons who had been dealers with Hugh Owen, 
a rebel' ( Calendar of State Papers, Dom, 
1547-80, p. 680), 

Meanwhile he did not neglect his own 


interests. In 1560 he obtained from the 
crown the manor of Tir Ifan, a portion of 
the lands of the knights hospitallers at Dol- 
gynwal or Ysbytty Ifan (Archaologia Cairo- 
brensis, 3rd ser. vi. 108), He still held the 
rectories of Uandrillo and LlanuwchUyn, 
and in addition had by 1561 obtained the 
chancellorship of Bangor and the rectory of 
Llaniestyn in that diocese. In 1564, when 
Elizabeth gave the lordship of Denbigh to 
the earl of Leicester, he was one of the four 
chief tenants of the lordship who acted for 
the whole body in negotiations with the new 
lord _ (Secords tf Denbigh, 1860, p. 110), 
Tradition asserts that he afterwards became 
Leicester's willing tool in the favourite’s 
oppressive dealings with the tenantry, and 
Pennant quotes a Btory that in addressing 
Leicester he was accustomed profanely to 
say, ‘ O Lord, in Thee do I put my trust 1’ 
(Tours, edit. 1810, iii. 140). 

Price died in July 1599. He married 
Ellyw, daughter of Owen Pool of Llan- 
deewvn, Merionethshire (who was in orders), 
by whom he hod two sons, Thomas (ft. 
1686-1632) [q. v.] and Richard, and four 
daughters. Pennant speaks of a portrait 
of Dr. Ellis Price at Bodysgallen, near Llan 
Dudno, hearing date 1605. It is probably a 
copy. 

[Cooper's Athense Cantabr. i. 397,567; Dwnn’s 
Heraldic Visitations, ii. 102, 343, 344; Wil¬ 
liams's Pari. Hist, of Wales (1885); Archmo- 
logia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. ii, 179, vi. 168, 
119, 4th ser, v. 153; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vols.ix and xiii.; Parker Corresp. 
pp, 257, 258,261; authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

PRICE, FRANCIS (d. 1763), architect, 
published in 1788 ‘TheBritish Carpenter, 
or a Trsatiss on Carpentry,’4to, dedicated to 
Algernon Seymour, earl of Hertford, and 
afterwards seventh duke of Somerset; a 
second edition was published in 1736 with 
a supplement containing ‘ Palladio's Orders 
of Architecture ,.. described ... by Fran¬ 
cis Price.’ ‘The British Carpenter’ was 
long the best textbook on the subject; sub¬ 
sequent editions appeared in. 1763,1769, and 
1765, the best being the fourth or 1769 
edition, which contains sixty-two plates; in 
1869 there was published in Wale's edu¬ 
cational series ‘ A Rudimentary Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction in the Car¬ 
pentry ana Joinery of Roofs deduced from 
the works of Robison, Price, and Tred- 
gold.’ In 1734 Price was appointed surveyor 
to Salisbury Cathedral, and clerk of tbe works 
to tbe dean and chapter, and from that date 
till lus death he was engaged in superin¬ 
tending important repairs in the structure of 
the cathedral. He died on 19 March 1763; 
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and in the same year appeared his ‘ Series of 
.... Observations .... on Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral,’ 4to j another edition in 1787. It also 
contains a description of Old Sarum, and is 
the result of a survey made by direction of 
Thomas Sherlock [q. v.] (successively bishop 
of Salisbury and London), to whom it is de¬ 
dicated. this work forms the basis of many 
subsequent descriptions of the architecture 
of the cathedral; it is embodied almost en¬ 
tire in ‘A Description of Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral,' 1774, and is largely quoted in Dods- 
worth’s 1 Salisbury Cathedral,’ 1796. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Dodsworth's 
Salisbury Cathedral, pp. 16-17, 29, SO, &c.; 
Gent Mas. 1753, p. 148; Dictionary of Archi¬ 
tecture; Builder, 1873, p. 763.] A F. P. 

PRICE, HUGH (1495 P-1374), founder 
of Jesus College, Oxford, was the son of Rees 
ap Rees, a butcher, who 4 acquired such a 
fortune as to enable him to give his children 
a liberal education, and to leave to his eldest 
son a considerable landed estate.' Hugh was 
born at Brecon about 1495, and educated at 
Oxford, where he Graduated B.O.L. on 4 July 
1512, B. Canon L. on 23 Feb. 1623-4, and 
D. Canon L. on 2 July 1526. On 26 April 
1532 he was one of those who tried James 
Bainham [q. ▼.] for heresy in the Tower of 
London, and he may be the Hugh Price alias 
■Whiteford who was presented by the king to 
the living of Whitford, Flintshire, on 22 Jan. 
1535-6. On the re-foundation of the see of 
Rochester in 1541 he was appointed to the 
first prebend, which he held till his death in 
August 1574. From 1571 to 1674 he was 
treasurer of St. David’s. He was buried 
in the priory church at Brecon in August 
1674. 

On Price’s petition, and by letters patent 
dated 27 June 1571, Elizabeth established 
Jesus College, Oxford, and conferred on it all 
the lands, buildings, and personalty of White 
Hall. Price himself gave 607. as a yearly 
endowment. It was the first distinctly pro- 
testant college founded at Oxford. The build¬ 
ings were commenced about 1672, but only 
two stories on the east and south sides of 
the outer quadrangle were completed until 
1618. A portrait of Price attributed to Hol¬ 
bein belongs to the college. It was engraved 
by George Vertue in 1789, and appears in 
Jones’s ‘History of Brecknockshire.’ The 
arms adopted by the college are not those of 
Price (c£ English Eist, Rev. 1895 passim). 

[Letters and Papers Henry VIII, v. App. No. 
29, (3), x. No. 226; Le Note’s Fasti, i. 318, ii. 
582; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Fasti, i. 
70 ; Jones’s Hi»t. of Brecknockshire i. 123-5; 
Granger's Biogr. Hist. i. 214; Elizabethan Ox- 
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ford (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), pp. 15, 241; The Collegia 
of Oxford, ed. Clark, pp. 365-6; Williams's 
Eminent Welshmen; Imp. Diet, of Biogr ; Brc®. 
ley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits.] A. F. p 

PRICE, JAMES. (1752-1783), chemist 
son of James Higginbotham, was born hj 
London in 1762. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, as a gentleman, commoner 
matriculating on 15 April 1772, and prol 
ceeding M.A. (21 Nov. 1777). Early in 1781 
he changed his name to Price, in accordance 
with the will of a relative who hnd be¬ 
queathed him a fortune (London Med. Jotan 
1784, iv. 317). On 10 May 1781 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, being described 
in the certificate of recommendation as ‘ well 
versed in various branches of Natural Science, 
and particularly in Ohymistry.’ On 2 July 
1782 the degree of M.D. was conferredon him 
by the university of Oxford, 4 on account of 
chemical labours’ (Pbice, Experiments on 
Mercury, &c., 2nd ed. Introd.) 

In 1782 Price decided to repeat before 
witnesses certain experiments similar tothoss 
of the alchemists. Between 7 May and 
25 May 1782 he performed, at his laboratory 
at Stoke, near Guildford, seven experiments, 
by which it appeared that he possessed a 
white powder capable of converting fifty 
times its own weight of mercury into silver, 
and a red powder capable of converting 
sixty times its own weight of mercury into 
gold; the substances being heated together 
in a crucible with a flux of borax or nitre, or 
both, and stirred with an iron rod. The wit¬ 
nesses included Lords Onslow, King, and 
Palmerston, and otheT men of social, though 
none of great scientific, rank. The gold and 
silver alleged to he produced were found 
genuine on assay, and were exhibited before 
George III. Price related the experiments 
in detail in 4 An Account of some Experi¬ 
ments,’ &c., 1782. The descriptions evinced 
the intelligence and method of a practised 
ohemist, and the hook created the greatest 
sensation. It was summarised at length in 
the 'London Chronicle’ (17-19 Oct. 1782), 
abstracted in Lichtenberg and Forster's 4 Got- 
tingisches Magazin’ (iii. Jahrgang, p. 410), 
translated by Seyler into German (Dessau, 
1783), and reached a second English edi¬ 
tion in 1783. Since the time of Robert 
Boyle (q. v.] alchemy had been entirely dis¬ 
credited in England, and Price himself, in 
the second edition of his hook, declared that 
while his experiments were incontestable, 
he regarded the philosopher’s stone as a 
chimera. His reputation as a man of for¬ 
tune and honour seemed to place him above 
any suspicion of dishonesty. But in his pre¬ 
face he had declared that his stock of the 
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. ^(j era -syas exhausted, and that the coat of 
replenishment would be too great in labour 
and health for him to undertake it. Thera 
followed ‘a fierce paper conflict,’ and the 
Eoyal Society ' felt bound to interfere' 
(Chuibubs, Book of Days, i. 602), though 
tlic matter was not considered by it officially. 
Kirwan and Bryan Higgins [q. v.] entreated 
Price to repeat his experiments or disclose 
his secret. In October 1782 he owned to 
Eirwan that he believed he had been de¬ 
ceived, that the mercury sold to him con¬ 
tained gold previously, and that his powder 
contained arsenic, and that he was satisfied 
to pass for ‘a mere able extractor of gold’ 
(Boiiov, Scientific Letters of Priestley, p. 
42). Sir Joseph Banks [q. v,], then pre¬ 
sident of the Eoyal Society, reminded him 
that the honour of the society was at stake 
as well bb his own. Under pressure from 
his friends, Price Anally consented to repeat 
the experiments. In January 1783, having 
meanwhile tried to obtain information with 
regard to German hermetic processes (Got- 
tmgisches Magazin, iii. Jahrgang, p. 679), he 
returned to Guildford. He seems to have 
undertaken to prepare the powders in six 
weeks, and failed. His friends disavowed 
him; and on 3 or 8 Aug. 1783he committed 
suicide by drinking a tumblerful of laurel- 
water, which he had prepared in the previous 
March. According to Chambers's ‘ Book of 
Days,' he had previously invited the Eoyal 
Society to witness his experiments, and died 
in the presence of the three members who 
alone come to the laboratory on the ap¬ 
pointed day. It is impossible to decide 
whether Price was an impostor or a madman. 
The last hypothesis, adopted at the inquest, 
is supported by the account of his death in 
the 1 Gdttmgischea Magazin’ (iii. Jahrgang, 

p. 886). 

Price left a fortune of * 1201. a year in real 
estate, and from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds in the funds. 1 He has been loosely 
called the ‘last of the alchemists. 1 

[Authorities quoted; Kopp’s Geschiehte der 
Chemis, ii. 164, 264; Kopp’s Alchemic, ii. 146, 
passim; Thomson’s Hist, of the Eoyal Society, 
App. lviii.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Letters of Baddiffa and James (Oxf. Hist. Son.), 
p.221; manuscript j ournal and other documents 
of the Eoyal 8ociety; Jfiohers Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
continued by Adeluug, vol. vi.; Eeuss’s Gelehrtea 
England; Gent. Mag. 1791, ii. 893; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. viu. 290, 406.] P. J. H, 

PEICE, aj HIDE, or ap RHYS, 
Sib JOHN (d. 167SP), visitor of the mon- 
asteriesj was son of Rhys ab Gwilym by 
Gwenllian, daughter of Howel Madoc. His 1 
family was ancient. He is said to have been 


educated at Oxford, where one of his name, 
who must have been younger than Sir John, 
graduated bachelor of canon law on 8 July 
1682, Another John ap Price was a servant 
of the king in 1619, ana officiated as servi¬ 
tor at the coronation of Anne Boleyn. 

John Price entered one of the inns of court, 
and became a notary public and receiver of 
the king. From a statement of Rowland 
Lee [q. v.l, it appears that Price had been 
some time in the service of the Earl Arundel 
as constable of Cleon Castle, and that for 
his employment he was promoted to be one of 
Cromwell’s agents. In May 1632, when the 
Earls of Westmorland and Cumberland and 
Sir Thomas Clifford searched Tunstall’s house 
at Auckland, Price looked into the manu¬ 
scripts, and made a curious report to Crom¬ 
well. In 1633 he was employed under Crom¬ 
well. In 1684 he was registrar of Salisbury 
Cathedral, In April 1636 he took part in the 
proceedings against the Charterhouse monks 
as to the royal supremacy. He officiated in 
the same way at tne trial of Fisher and More. 
His services were secured for the great visi¬ 
tation of the monasteries of 1536, and on the 
whole he seems to have acted with greater 
moderation than Sir Thomas Legh [q. v.j, the 
colleague with whom he was chiefly asso¬ 
ciated, though he joined with him in sug¬ 
gesting the inhibition of the bishops. In a 
letter of 20 Aug, 1636 he criticised the regu¬ 
lations which Legh had made as to the shut¬ 
ting up of the inmates of the houses, showing 
how difficult it was to carry them out. He 
also gave Cromwell a curious description of 
Legh’s method of conducting the visitation, 
which has been of service to historians, bnt 
evidence furnished by Dr. Gasquot renders 
his statements open to suspicion. At Cam¬ 
bridge on 22 Oct. 16B5 he ‘ observed in tbe 
heads great pertinacity to their old blindness,’ 
but continued, 1 if they were gradually re¬ 
moved, learning would flourish here, as the 
younger sort he of much towsrdness.’ After 
the visitation was over he drew up and at¬ 
tested the 1 comperta,’ When the pilgrimage 
of grace was quelled, he assisted in trying 
the rebels. For his many services he re¬ 
ceived in 1637-8 a joint lease of Carmarthen 
rectory, and a lease of Brecknock priory and 
rectory. He also bought the priory of St. 
Guthlac, Hereford. He was not, however, 
satisfied, and in a petition of 1636 asked 
for the manor of West Dereham. He had, 
he said, 1 written professions of all prelates, 
persons, and bodies politic throughout this 
realm; divers instruments for my ladie Marie 
concerning the abdication of tne Bishop of 
Rome's power and renunciation of appeals; 
divers great instruments, as well of the pro- 
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ce~-5 of the divoiee of Queen Anne as of the 
contract and solemnization of the same be¬ 
tween the king and the most noble Queen 
Jane; wroto to the king the abridgements 
of the comperts of the late visitation,’ and, 
after further services, he adds that he ‘ has 
ever since been occupied in the execution of 
traitors, felons, or heretics’ (Letters and 
l’apers Henry VIII, xm. ii. 1225). 

Price was encouraged byWilliam Herbert, 
first earl of Pembroke [q. v.l and dec oted 
himself to study. He took, however, some 
part in public affairs, and is stated to have 
been greatly occupied in the union of Eng¬ 
land and IV ales, drafting or suggesting the 
petition on which the statutes were framed. 
He was sheriff of Brecknock in 1511, and 
lived chiefly at Brecon priory. He was 
knighted on 22 Feb 1546-7, and made one 
of the council for the WeMi marches in 
1551. He died probably about 157S. He 
and his son Eichard were patrons of Hugh 
Er ans, and are said to have introduced hun 
to Shakespeare; Eichard gave Evans the 
living of Merthyr Cynog, Brecon, in 1672. 
Evans died in 1581, and made Eichard Price 
the overseer of his will. He married Joan, 
daughter of John 'Williams of Southwark, 
and had a family of five sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. The Prices in the civil war took the 
royalist side, and Charles I after Naseby 
dined and slept at Brecon priory on 5 Aug. 
1645. 

Sir John Price wrote: 1. ‘ Histories Bri¬ 
tannic® Defensio,’ composed about1553, pub¬ 
lished by his son Eichard in 1673, and 
dedicated to Lord Burghley; in part a pro¬ 
test against Polydore Vergil. 2, 1 Descrip- j 
tion of Cambria,’ translated and enlarged by ’ 
Humphrey Lhuyd [q. vj, and published as 
part of the ‘ Historie of Cambria ’ by David 
Powell [q.v.], 1684; other editions 1697, 
1702,1774, and 1812. 3. * Fides Historic 

Britannic®,’ a correction of Polydore Vergil 
(Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Titus, F. iii. 17). 
4. A tract on the restitution of the coinage, 
written in 1553; dedicated to Queen Mary 
(MS. New Coll. Oxon. Arch. MS. 317, iii.); 
in this tract he refers to a larger treatise on 
the same subject, which is not extant. He is 
also said to have translated and published 
the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Com¬ 
mandments in Welsh, for the first time. 
Many of his letters are preserved in the 
British Museum and the Becord Office. 

[Wood's Athena: Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 216-7; 
Beg. Univ. Oxf. (Oxf, Hist. 8oe.) ; i. 134, 169, j 
178; Jones's Hist, of Brecknockshire, 11 . i. Ill, j 
&c.; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 41G; 
York’s Royal Tribes of Wales, p. 89; Robinson's 
Castles and Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 162; 


Annels of tko Counties and County Families cf 
Wales; Warrington’s Hist, of Wales; WrigLts 
Suppression Letters (Canid. Soc.), p. 53 l & c 
Metcalfe’s Knights, p. 94; Eeg. Univ, Oxf.'(0xf! 
Ilist. Soc.), i. 158, G69; Dixon*B Hist, of th' 
Church of Engl. i. 305-6, ii. 144, 213; Lettin 
anti Papers Henry VECI; Strype’s Annals, m. i. 
415, 744, Memorials, 1 . i. 321, ii. 216, n. i. 500 
ii. 102, 329; Gasquet’s Henry VIII and the 
Engl. Monasteries.) W. A. J. A. 

PRICE (PRICiElTS), JOHN (1600- 
1676 '(), scholar, born of Welsh parentage in 
London in 1600, was educated at Westmin¬ 
ster School and Christ Church, Oxford,where 
he was elected student in 1617; but, being 
a Roman catholic, neither matriculated nor 
graduated. He was perhaps identical with 
the John Price, ‘ son and heir of John Price 
of London, deceased,’ who was admitted a 
student at Gray’s Inn in 1619. He accom¬ 
panied James Howard, eldest son of Thomas, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.J, in his travels 
on the continent, and obtained a doctor’s 
degree, probably in civil law, from somo 
foreign university. During the viceroyaltv 
of Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwords Earl 
of Strafford) [q. v.] he visited Ireland, and 
made the acquaintance of ArchbishopUssher. 
In 1636 he made his mark as a scholar by 
an edition of the ‘Apologia’ of Apuleius, 
published at Paris. In the autumn of that 
year he was in London, corresponding under 
the name Du Pris with Jean Bourdelot (sea 
the very rare ‘Deux Lettres Inidites de 
Jean Price a Bourdelot, puhlifies et annotfo 
par Philippe Tamizey de Larroque,’ Paris, 
1883, Svo). Resuming his travels, he visited 
Vienna, where he occupied himself in mak¬ 
ing excerpts from Greek manuscripts in the 
Imperial Library, some of which, marked 
with the date February 1637, and dedicated 
to Laud, are in Addit. MS. 32096, ff. 336 et 
seq. In 1640 he resumed residence at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where during the civil war 
he wrote pamphlets in the royalist interest. 
He suffered in consequence a brief imprison¬ 
ment, and on regaining his liberty went once 
more abroad. At Paris in 1046 he edited the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistle of 
St. James, and in 1647 the Acts of the 
Apostles; at Gouda in 1650 the ‘Meta¬ 
morphoses’ of Apuleius. About 1662 he 
settled at Florence as keeper of the medals 
to the Grand Duke Ferdinand II, who after¬ 
wards gave him the chair of Greek at the 
university of Pisa. There he compiled com¬ 
mentaries on St. Luke's Gospel, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and of St. 
J ames, St. John, and St. J ude, the Apocalypse, 
and the Psalms, which, with his prior essays 
in the same kind, were published at London 
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in 1660 as ‘ Joannis Priefei Commentarii in 
tarios Novi Testamenti LLbros’ (folio), both 
separately, and in the * Critici Sacri,’ tom. v. 
,J e an elaborate review of this work in 
John Alberti's ‘ Periculum Criticum/ Ley- 
d- 11 ,1727, 8vo). 

Price also edited three of the letters of 
tLi younger Pliny (Epp, 3, 5, and 10 of lib. 
i ) of which very Tare book a copy (without 
the title-page) is in the British Museum. 
His latest project was an edition of Hesy- 
thios, on winch he worked at Venice, 
having resigned his chair at Pisa for the 
purpose ; hut being forestalled by the issue 
of the Leyden edition in 1668, to which he 
contributed the 1 Index Auctorum,’ he re¬ 
moved to Rome, where he found a patron 
in Cardinal Francesco Barberini, and a last 
resting-place in the Augustinian monastery, 
in the chapel of which his remains were in¬ 
terred about 1676. 

Price’s reputation stood high among his 
contemporaries (see testimonies by Ussher, 
Mien, and otheis, collected by Colomifis in 
1 ilibliothique Choisie,’ Paris, 1781, p. 189, 
and BayM, Diet. Hist.') Wood ( Athena 
Oxon., ed. Bliss, iii. 1105) calls him the 
greatest critic of his time, and unquestion¬ 
ably he was a fine scholar. His reputation, 
however, rests chiefly on his work on 
Apuleius. The excessive license of emen¬ 
dation in which he indulged in his commen¬ 
taries on the New Testament seriously im¬ 
paired their value. From the print of his 
head prefixed to his edition of the ‘ Meta¬ 
morphoses’ of Apuleius he appears to have 
been a handsome man. He must he care- 
fnlly distinguished from John Price, D.D. 
(1025P-1691) [q, v.], chaplain to General 
lionck. 

Price’s works are entitled as follows : 
1. 1 L. Apulei Madaurensis Philosopki 
Platonici Apologia recognita et nonnullis 
notis ac observationibus illustrata,’ Paris, 
1635. 2. ‘Matthuaus ex sacra pagina sanclis 
Patribus Grsecisque ac Latmis Gentium 
acriptoribus ex parte illustratus a Joanne 
Pricseo,’ Paris, 1616,8vo. 3. ‘ Annotationes 
inEpist. Jacobi,’ Paris, 8vo. 4. * Acta Apo- 
stolorum ex sacra pagina sanctis Patribus 
Gracisque ac Latrius Gentium scriptoribuB 
illustrata,’ Paris, 1647, 8vo. 6. ‘ L. Apulei 
iladaurensis Metamorphoseos Libri xi cum 
notis et amplisaima indice,’ Gouda, 1650,8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Gray’s Tnn Bog .; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast.; Dodd’s Church 
Hist, iii. 286; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl, 
1775,iii. 104; Chaudon’s Nouveau Diet. Hist.; 
Cal State Papers, Dom. 1040, pp. 536, 565; 
Harr’s life of Ussher, pp fiOG, 696; TM'Clintock 
and Strong’s Cyclop. Bibl. and Eecles. Lit. ; 


Hallam’s Literature of Europe, iv. 9; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Brunet’s Manuel du Li- 
brairo.] J. M. H. 

PRICE, JOHN, D.D. (1625?-] 601), 
royalist, horn in the Isle of Wight about 
1625, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
on 10 J an. 1644-5, commenced M.A. in 1653, 
and was elected to a fellowship. Having 
taken holy orders, he attended General 
Monck as chaplain during his command in 
Scotland in 1654-9, and was his principal 
confidant and coadjutor in the enterprise of 
the Restoration. His loyalty was rewarded 
with an Eton fellowship (12 July 1660), and 
the prebend of Yetminster and Grimston in 
the church of Sarum (28 Nov. following), 
having a royal dispensation to hold both 
benefices concurrently. In 1609 he was in¬ 
stituted to the rich rectory of Petworth, 
Sussex. He received from the university 
of Cambridge the degree of D.D., pursuant 
to royal letters, in 1001. On 19 Oct. 1680 he 
was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. He died 
on 17 April 1691. His remains were interred 
in Petworth church. 

Price was author of ‘The Mystery and 
Method of His Majesty’s happy Revaluation 
laid open to PublickVieWj London, 1680, 
8vo; reprinted by Maseres m ‘ Select Tracts 
relating to the Civil Wars in England,’ Lon¬ 
don 1816, 8vo ; French translation in ‘ Col¬ 
lection des M6moires relatifs k la Revolu¬ 
tion d’Angleterre,’ Paris, 1827, vol. iv.; 
an historical piece of unique value from the 
exceptional position occupied by the writer. 
He also published; 1. ‘ A Sermon preached 
before the House of Commons at St. Mar¬ 
garet's inWestminster on Thursday the 10th 
of May; being a day of solemn thanksgiving 
... for the mercies God had bestowed on the 
nation through the successful conduct of the 
Lord General Monk,’ London, 1660, 4to. 
2, * Sermon at Petworth in Sussex, 9 Sept. 
1683, being a day of solemn, thanksgiving for 
the deliverance of the Kingfrom the lateBar- 
barous Conspiracy,’ London, 1683, 4to. He 
1 must be distinguished from John Price, M.A., 

I of University College, Oxford, author of‘Mo¬ 
deration not Sedition/ London, 1603, 4to. 

[Alumni Etonenses; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 376; Cole’s 
MS. Coll. xv. 189; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam¬ 
bridge, King's Coll.; Skinner's Life of Monk, 
pp. 90 et seq. ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 
667; Horsfleld’s Sussex, ii. 179 ; Dallaway’s 
Western Division of Sussex, vo). ii. pt. i, p 300; 
Arnold’s Petworth; Sussex Archseolog. Coll.xiv. 
24, xxiii. 172; Masson’sLifeof Milton, v.476-7, 
528, 528; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, 1850, i. 
425 ».] J. M. B, 
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PRICE, JOHN (£. 1736), architect, is 
described as of Richmond, Surrey, and 
‘ armiger.’ In 1714 he rebuilt the church of 
St. Mary at Walls at Colchester in Essex. 
He worked a great deal for the Duke of 
Chandos, and was employed from 1712 to 
1720 in building the duke’s great house at 
Canons, near Edgware in Middlesex, from 
the designs of James Gibbs [q. v.l Tn 1720 
he built a town mansion Tor the duke in 
Marylebone Fields. Price was employed in 
1733 to rebuild the church of St. George the 
Martyr in Southwark, which was completed 
in 1786. He died in November of that year. 
Tn 1726 he published 1 Some Considerations 
for building a Bridge over the Thames from 
Fulham to Putney, with a Drawing,’ and 
also a supplementary letter to the same; 
and in 1785 ‘Some Considerations . . . 
offered to the House of Commons for build¬ 
ing a Stone Bridge over the River Thames 
from Westminster to Lambeth,’ &c. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Manning and Bray's 
Hist, of Surrey, iii. 637, 696; Wheatley’s Lon¬ 
don Pasband Present, ii. 102.] L. C. 

PRICE, JOHN (1773-1801), topographer, 
was horn at Leominster, Herefordshire, in 
1773. He gave lessons there in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish. Subsequently 
he became a bookseller at Hereford, but 
finally settled at Worcester. He occasion¬ 
ally made pedestrian tours on the continent. 
In 1795 be published ‘An Historical and 
Topographical Account of Leominster and 
its Vicinity,’ illustrated by seven prints. This 
was followed in 1796 by ‘ An Historical Ac¬ 
count of the City of Hereford, with some Re¬ 
marks on the River Wye, and the natural 
and artificial beauties contiguous to its banks 
from Brobeiy to Wilton,’ with eight maps 
and prints. This ‘ very respectable perform¬ 
ance^ was founded on collections given to the 
writer by John Lodge, author of' Introductory 
Sketches towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire,’ 1793. m 1797 Price pub¬ 
lished ‘ The Ludlow Guide, comprising an 
Historical Account of the Castle and Town, 
with a Survey of the various Seats, Views, 
&c., in that Neighbourhood.’ A plate of 
the castle forms the frontispiece. A fourth 
edition, enlarged, appeared in 1801. In 
1799 appeared a similar ‘"Worcester Guide,’ 
from which, says Chambers, much of the 
matter of subsequent histories of the place 
was borrowed without acknowledgment. 
Price was also author of ‘The Seaman’s 
Return, or the Unexpected Marriage,’ an 
operatic farce, partly from the German, in 
three acts, published in 1795 and acted at 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Wol- 


Price 

verhampton. His last publication was ‘ The 
Englishman’s Manual; containing a Genprai 
View of the Constitution, Laws, Government 
&c., of England, designed as an Introduction 
to theKnowledge of tlioselmportantStudiM ’ 
1797, 12mo. Price died at "Worcester ™ 
5 April 1801. 

[Chambers's Biogr. Illustrations of Worcester¬ 
shire, p. 575; Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 577; Aliens 
Bibliotheca Herefordiensis, Introd. and pp. 15 
38; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatics, i. 583, ii. 250; 
Price’s Works; Brit. Mus. Oat.; Lit. Mem. ef 
Living Authors, 1 798; Biog. Diet, of livin'* 
Authors, 1816, the compiler of which was under 
the impression that Price was still alive.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRICE, JOHN (1734-1813), Bodley’e 
librarian, son of the Rev. Robert Price‘of 
Llandegla, Denbighshire, was bom in 1734 
at Tuer, near Llangollen, Brecknockshire. 
He was educated there and at Jesus College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 26 March 1764, 
and graduating B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 1760, 
and B.D. in 1768. In 1767 he was appointed 
janitor of the Bodleian Library; from 1761 
to 1763 he was sub-librarian, and in 1706 
was made acting librarian by Humphrey 
Owen [q. v.], principal of Jesua College and 
Bodleyn librarian, whose salary he received. 
On Owen’s death in 1768 Price was chosen 
to succeed him as Bodley’s librarian after 
a severe contest with William Cleaver [q. v.], 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph). From 
1706 to 1773 be was curate of Northleigb, 
Oxfordshire, where he distinguished himself 
by appropriating the manuscript book of 
benefactions, which was sold with his library 
in June 1814. In 1776 he became curate of 
Wilcote in the same county; in 1782he-was 
presented to the living of Wollaston and 
Alvington, Gloucestershire, and in 1798 to 
that of Llangattock, Brecknockshire, by 
Henry Somerset, fifth duke of Beaufort, 
whom Price frequently visited at Badmin¬ 
ton. 

In 1787 Thomas Beddoes (1760-1808) 
[q. v.], reader in chemistry in the university, 
issued a printed ‘Memorial concerning the 
State of the Bodleian Library, and the Con¬ 
duct of the Principal Librarian’ (4to, Brit. 
Mus.) In it he charged Price with incivility, 
frequent absence from the library, ignorance 
of foreign publications, and carelessness with 
regard to books in his charge. In consequence 
the curators resolved to hold terminal meet¬ 
ings for the purchase of books, inspection of 
catalogues, &c. On the other hand, Price’s 
conduct as librarian was eulogised by many 
visitors to the library, both foreign and Eng¬ 
lish, In 1797 he was elected F.S.A., and 
about the some time migrated to Trinity 
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College) to which he is said to have made 
various benefactions. He lived in a small 
Louse in St. Giles’s, where he died on 12 Aug. 
1813 having been principal librarian at the 
Bodleian for forty-five years; he was buried 
at Wilcote, where a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chancel; a portrait 
engraved by Swaine, after a sketch taken 
by the Rev. Henry Heryey Baber in 1798, 
i/given in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Lite- 
raw History,’ v. 614. 

Price’s only publications were: ‘ A short 
4 ccount of Holyhead,’ contributed to 
Nichols's ‘Bibliotheca TopograpMcaBritan- 
nica’ (vol. v. 1790, 4to); and ‘ An Account 
of a Bronze Image of Roman'Workmanship,’ 
&c., published in ‘ Archceologia,’ vii. 405-7. 
Numerous letters from him to Gough, Nichols, 
Herbert, and Bishop Percy are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literary History; ’ 
and he kept a notebook which is frequently 

?noted inllacray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian 
.ibrary.’ He was an intimate friend of War- 
ton. Richard Mant [q. v.] in his edition of 
Walton’s works acknowledged obligations to 
him, and he assisted Joseph Pote [q. v.lin the 
publication of the ‘ Lives of Leland, Wood, 
and Heame,’ 1772. Ha was godfather to 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. v.], whom in 1810 
he appointed sub-librarian at the Bodleian 
Library. Anna Seward [q.v.] dedicated vol. 
iv. of her ‘Anecdotes ’ to Price in 1798. 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes and Xliustr. of 
Lit, Hist.passim; Macray'a Annals of the Bodleian 
Library, passim; Roster's Alumni Oxon. 1716- 
1886; Bodl. Addit. MS. A 81, f. 180; Serres’s 
Life of Wilmot, p. 168; Dibdin’s Bibliomania; 
Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 400; Evans's Cat Engraved 
Portraits.] A. R. P. 

PRICE, LAURENCE (/. 1628-1680 P), 
writer of ballads and political squibs, was a 
native of London, who compiled between 
1026 and 1380 numberless ballads, pam¬ 
phlets, and broadsides in verse on political 
or social subjects. During the civil wars he 
teems to havo occasionally been a hanger-on 
of the parliamentary army, and published 
his observations (of. Strange Predictions re¬ 
lated at Oatericke, 1648, and Englands un¬ 
happy Changes, 1648). He adapted his views 
to the times, and the godly puritan strain 
which he affected during the Commonwealth 
gave place to the utmost indecency after the 
Restoration. The fact that he published 
much anonymously, under the initials ‘ L. P.,’ 
renders it difficult to identify his work. 
Many of his publications are lost; and the 
sixty-eight that are extant are all rare. Speci¬ 
mens of them may be found in the Thomas- 
son collection of tracts at the British Mu¬ 
seum, in the Pepysian collection at Magda¬ 


lene College, Cambridge, or in the Roxburghe 
and Bedford collections of ballads at the 
British Museum. Most of the latter have 
been reprinted by the Ballad Society. 

The earliest known ballad by Price is ‘ Oh, 
Gramercy Penny, being a Lancashire Ditty, 
and chieflypen’d to prove that a Penny’s a 
Man’s best Iriend,’ London, printed by widow 
Trundle about 1626 (in the Pepys collection). 
Some of the titles of later ballads run; ‘ The 
Bachelor’sPeast ’ (1636 P), ‘The Young'Man’s 
Wish' (16S3P),‘The Merry Conceited Lasse ’ 
(1640P), ‘Cupid’s Wanton Wile3’ (1640P), 
‘ The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Went¬ 
worth [i.e. Strafford] ’ (1641), ‘ Good Ale for 
my Money’ (1646P), ‘The Merry Man’s Re¬ 
solution,’ 1666, ‘TheTrue Lovers’Holidaies* 
(1666P), ‘The Famous Woman Drummer’ 
(1060 P), and ‘ Win at first, lose at last/ cele¬ 
brating the Restoration of 1600. 

Price’s prose pamphlets include: ‘ Great 
Britaines Time of Triumph/ on Charles I’s 
visit to the city (1641); ‘ A New Disputa¬ 
tion between the two lordly Bishops of York 
and Canterbury’ (1642); ‘England’s un¬ 
happy Changes/ an appeal for peace (1648); 
‘ The Shepherd’s Prognostication foretelling 
the Sad and Strange Eclipse of the Sun [on 
29 March 1052]’ (1062); ‘The Astrologers 
Buggbeare/ 1662; ‘Bloody Actions per¬ 
formed/ an account of three murders—two 
by husbands of their wives (1653); ‘ AReady 
Way to prevent Sudden Death/ 1656; ‘A 
Mass of Meny Conceites/1666; ‘MakeRooms 
for Christmas/ 1667 (cf. Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 649, iii. 186); ‘ Fortune's Lottery, 
or a Book of News/ 1667; ‘ The Vertuous 
Wife is the Glory of her Husband/ 1667; 
‘The Famous History of Valentine and 
Orson/ London, 1673; ‘ Witty William of 
Wiltshire, Mb Birth, Life, and Education, 
and Strange Adventures/ 1074,12mo; ‘ The 
Five Strange Wonders of the World/ 1674; 
‘ A Variety of New Merry Riddles/ 1884. 

[There are imperfect attempts at a biblio¬ 
graphy of Price in Ebsworth’s Bagford Ballads, 
i. 2G3 and 248, and Hazlitt'a Handbook, pp. 
479-81. Several but by no means all the Rox¬ 
burghe Ballads are reprinted in Chappell's 
Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Soc.), in Ebswortb'a 
Bagford Ballads, and in the Amanda group 
(Ballad Soc,)] W. A. S. 

PRICE, OWEN (d. 1671), schoolmaster 
and author, was a native of Montgomery¬ 
shire, of humble birth. He was appointed a 
soholor of Jesus College, Oxford, by the par¬ 
liamentary visitors on 12 Oct, 1648, and ma¬ 
triculated on 12Marchfollowing. Fouryears 
later he became master of a public school in 
Wales, ‘where he took pains/ says Wood, 
‘to imbue his pupils with preshyterian prin- 
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ciples.’ .Returning to Oxford in 1655, he 
graduated B.A. and M..V. by accumulation 
from Christ Church on 6 May 1656, In 
1657 he became headmaster of Magdalen 
College School, but wa« ejected at the Re¬ 
storation. Ou 21 June 1658, in making an 
application to Henry Scobell, secretary of 
Cromwell’s council, for the mastership of 
"Westminster, Price boasts that during the 
eight years he had been schoolmaster, he had 
produced 1 more godley men and preachers 
(some whereof have passed tho approver.-,) 
than some (that keepe greater noise than I 
doe) have with their XX years’ labour ’—an 
oblique stroke at Dr. Bushy, whom he hoped 
to oust (Bareeb, Busby, p. 74; Pece, Deside¬ 
rata Curiosa, bk. xiii. p. 502). After his ejec- 
tionfiromMagdalen, Price 'taught school with 
great success in Devonshire, and afterwards 
at Besills-Lee (Besselsleigh),near Abingdon’ 
(Wood). lie died at Oxford, ‘ in bis house 
near to Magdalen College,’on 26 Nov. 1671, 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter-in- 
the-East. Wood calls him ‘ a noted profes¬ 
sor in the art of pedagogy,’ and speaks of his 
‘ acknowledged skill m teaching. 

Price published: 1. ‘The vocal Organ; 
or a new Art of teaching Orthography by 
observing the Instruments of Pronunciation, 
and the difference between Words of like 
Sound, whereby any outlandish or meer 
Englishman, Woman, and Child, may speedily 
attains to the exact Spelling, Reading, or 
Pronouncing of any Word in the English 
Tongue, without the Advantage of its Foun¬ 
tains, the Greeke and Latine,' 1665, 8vo, 
Oxford. 2. ‘ English Orthography: teaching 
(1) the Letters of every sort of Print; (2) all 
Syllables made of Letters; (8) Short Rules, 
by way of Question and Answer, for Spelling, 
Reading, Pronunciation, using the Great 
Letters and their Points j (4) Examples of all 
Words of like Sound,’ See., 1670, 8vo. 

Price married a daughter of JohnBlagrave 
of Merton. His son Thomas, successively a 
chorister and clerk at Magdalen College 
(B.A, 1692 and M.A. 1696), apparently be¬ 
came prebendary of St. Paul’s m 1707 (Le 
Neve, ii. 390); he is credited with ‘ Pietas 
in obitum August® et Regin® Mari®,' in 
Latin verse, Oxford, 1695. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 942; 
Bloxam’s Magdalen Register, 5. 119, ii. 83, 171, 
iii 177-81; Burrows’s Reg, of the Pari. Visitors, 

S 5Q4; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Williams’B Biogr. 
ict. of eminent Welshmen.] G. Le G. N. 


PRICE, RICHARD (1723-1791), non¬ 
conformist minister and writer on morals, 
politics, and economics, was born on 28 Feb. 
1728 at Tynton, in the parish of Llongeinor, 
in the county of Glamorgan. His father, 


Price 

Rice Price, who was for many years nii^fT 
of a congregation of protectant di«ontersat 
Bridgend, in the same county, wa- a bigotc 1 
Calvinist, and seems to have been a persn, 
of morose temper, facta which may aecouV 
on the principle of reaction, for the liberal 
opinions and the benevolent disposition tf 
the son. Young Price seemsto have receive! 
his early education at many successive ‘aca¬ 
demies/the last being one’kept by the Bev 
Yavusor Griffith, at Talgarth in Breconshir^ 
From his earliest youth he appears to have 
recoiled from his father’s religious opinion) 
and to have inclined towards the views of 
more liberal and philosophical theologian) 
the works of Clarke and Butler having j 
special attraction for him. By the advice of 
a paternal uncle, who officiated os co-pastor 
with Dr. Watts [see Watts, Isaac], he re¬ 
moved, in his eighteenth year, to adissentinr 
college, theFund Academy, in London, under 
John Eames [q. v.], and, having there com¬ 
pleted his education, became chaplain and 
companion to a Mr. Streatfleld at Stoke New¬ 
ington. While still occupying this position^ 
officiated in various dissenting congregation), 
such as those in the Old Jewry, Edmonton^ 
and Newington Green. By the death of Mr, 
Streatfleld and of an uncle in 1766 his dream- 
stances were considerably improved, and in 
the following year, the year in which he first 
published his best known work, a ‘Review 
of the principal Questions in Morals,’ he 
married a Miss Sarah Blundell, originally of 
Belgrave in Leicestershire. In 1758 he took 
up nis residence at Newington Green, in 
order to be near his congregation. His time 
seems now to have been divided between 
the performance of his ministerial duties and 
his various studies, especially philosophy and 
mathematics. His treatise on morals had 
gained him a certain reputation, and he 
began to make the acquaintance of philo¬ 
sophers and literary men, including Franklin 
and Hume. In 1769 Lord Shelburne, at¬ 
tracted by reading his ‘ Dissertations on Pro¬ 
vidence’ and the ‘Junction of Virtuous Men 
in a Future State,’ expressed a desire to meet 
him. The interview led to n lifelong friend¬ 
ship, which had much influence in raising 
Price’s reputation and determining the cha¬ 
racter of his future pursuits. 

It was not, however, so much as a theo¬ 
logian and moralist as a writer on financial 
and political questions that Price was destined 
to become known to his countrymen at large, 
In 1769 he wrote some observations ad¬ 
dressed in a letter to Dr. Franklin on the 
expectation of lives, tbe increase of mankind, 
and the population of London, which were 
piiblishedinthe ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
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0 f that Tear: aud again, in May 1770, lie 
communicated to the Royal Society some 
( b«ervations on the propel- method of calcu¬ 
lating the rallies of contingent reversions, 
pbe publication of these papers is said to 
have everci=ed a most beneficial influence in 
drairing attention to the inadequate calcula¬ 
tions on which many insurance and benefit 
societies had recently been formed. In 1767 
Price received the degree of D.D. from. Ma- 
rifchal College, Aberdeen, and not as stated by 
his biographer Morganfrom Glasgow in 1709. 
j n 1771 be published bis 'Appeal to the Public 
on the subject of the National Debt,’ of which 
subsequent editions appeared in 1772 and 
1774. T his pamphlet excited considerable 
controversy at tbe time of its publication, and 
is supposed to have influenced Pitt in 1780 in 
re-establishing the sinking fund for tbe ex¬ 
tinction of the national debt, which bad been 
created by Walpole in 1716, and abolished 
in 1738 (Stakhope, Life of Pitt , i. 280). 
That Price's main object, the extinction of 
tbe national debt, was a laudable and de¬ 
sirable one would now probably be uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. Tbepartieularmeans, 
however, which he proposed for the purpose 
are described by Lord Overstone (who, in 
1837, reprinted for private circulation Price's 
and other rare tracts on the national debt 
and the sinking fund), as ‘ a sort of hocus- 
pocus machinery,’supposed to work ‘with¬ 
out loss to any one,’ and consequently purely 
delusive. There is no doubt, however, that 
Price rendered service by calling attention 
to tbe growth of the debt, no less than by 
attacking the practice, began by North, of 
funding by increase of capital (cf. FlTZ- 
jiaurice, Life of Shelburne, lii. 92-4), 

A subject of a much more popular kind 
was next to employ Dr. Price’s yen. Being 
an ardent lover of civil and religious liberty, 
ke had from the first been strongly opposed 
to the war with the American colonies, and 
in 1770 he published a pamphlet, ‘ Observa¬ 
tions on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the War with America.’ Several 
thousand copies of this work were sold within 
a few days. A cheap edition was soon issued; 
the pamphlet was extolled by one set of poli¬ 
ticians, and abused by another. Among 
its critics were Dr. Markham, archbishop of 
York, John Wesley, and Edmund Burke, and 
its author rapidly became one of the best 
known men in England. In recognition of 
his services in the cause of liberty, Dr. Price 
was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London, and it is said that the encourage¬ 
ment derived from this book had no incon¬ 
siderable share in determining the Americans 
to declare their independence. A second 


pamphlet on the war with America, the debts 
of Great Britain, and kindred topics, followed 
in the spring of 1777, and, whenever the 
government thought proper to proclaim a fast 
day, Dr. Price took the opportunity of de¬ 
claring his sentiments on the folly and mis¬ 
chief of the war. His name thus became 
identified, for good repute and for evil repute, 
with the cause of American independence. 
He was the intimate friend of Franklin; he 
corresponded with Turgot; aud in the winter 
of 1778 he was actually invited by congress 
to transfer himself to America, and assist in 
the financial administration of the insurgent 
states. This offer he refused, from unwil¬ 
lingness to quit his own country and his family 
connections, concluding his letter, however, 
with the prophetic words that he looked ‘ to 
the United States as now the hope, and likely 
soon to become the refuge, of mankind.' In 
1788 he was created LL.D. by Yale College, 
at the same time with Washington (Ilfonfb/y 
Repository, 1808, p. 244). 

One of Price’s most intimate friends was 
Dr. Priestley, but this circumstance did not 
prevent them from taking tbe most opposite 
views on tbe great questions of morals and 
metaphysics. In 1778 appeared a published 
correspondence between these two liberal 
theologians on tbe subjects of materialism 
and necessity, wherein Price maintains, in 
opposition to Priestley, the free agency of 
man and the unity and immateriality of 
the human soul. Both Price and Priestley 
were in theological opinion what would now 
vaguely he called ‘ Unitarians; ’ in 1791 
Price become an original member of the 
Unitarian Society. But Price's opinions 
would seem to have been rather Arian than 
Socinian. To his ministry at Newington 
Green, during the last twenty years of his 
life, he added that of Hackney, 

After the publication of his pamphlet on 
the American war Dr. Price became an im¬ 
portant personage. He now preached to 
crowded congregations, and,when LordShel- 
burne acceded to power in 1782, not only 
was he offered the post of private secretary 
to the premier, hut it is said that one of the 
paragraphs in the king’s speech was sug¬ 
gested by him, and inserted in his very words. 

In 1786 Mrs. Price died, and as there were 
no children by the marriage, and his own 
health was failing, the remainder of Price's 
life appears to have been somewhat clouded 
by solitude and dejection. It was illumi¬ 
nated, however, by the eogeT satisfaction 
with which he witnessed the passing events 
of the French Revolution. In the famous 
sermon ‘On the Love of Our Country’ 
(preached at the Meeting-house in the Old 
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Jewry, on 4 Not. 1789), -which is described 
as the ‘red rag that drew Burke into the 
arena,’ Price observed: 1 1 could almost say, 
Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy solva¬ 
tion. . .. After sharing in the benefits of one 
revolution, I have been spared to be a wit¬ 
ness to two other revolutions, both glorious.’ 
Burke, in his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution 
in France,’ attempts to fasten on Price an 
allusion, in these words, to the scenes of 
riot and carnage, ending in the abduction 
of the king and queen, which had taken 
place at Yersailles on the previous 6 Oct. 
But Price, in the preface to the fourth edi¬ 
tion of the sermon, maintains (and the con¬ 
text of the sermon is consistent with the 
contention) that he was alluding not to 
the 6th of October, but to the 14th of July 
(the date of the destruction of the Bastile), 
and the subsequent days, when the king 
‘shewed himself to his people as the restorer 
of their liberty.’ Price, indeed, by thissermon, 
together with a speech subsequently deli¬ 
vered at a public dinner at the London 
tavern, had rendered himself peculiarly ob¬ 
noxious to Burke, and brought down on his 
head some of the fiercest denunciations in 
that -writer’s impassioned work on the French 
Revolution. Walpole speaks of his talons 
being drawn by Burke, who had killed the 
Revolution Club ‘as dead as the Cock Lane 
Ghost.’ Dr. Johnson naturally placed Price 
in the same category with Home Tooke, 
John Wilkes, and Dr. Priestley, and reso¬ 
lutely refused to meet him ; Gibbon com¬ 
pared him to the ‘wild visionaries’ who 
formed the ‘constituent assembly’ of 1789. 

The darker side of the Revolution Price 
happily did not live to see. On 19 April 
1791 he died, worn out with suffering and 
disease. Hisfnneral was conducted at Bunhill 
Fields by Dr. Kippis, and his funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr. Priestley, names which, 
like his own, are specially honourable in the 
roll of English nonconformist divines. 

Price’s reputation at the present time rests 
mainly upon the position which he occupies 
in the history of moral philosophy. His 
ethical theories are mostly contained in 1 A 
Review of the Principal Questions in Morals,’ 
of which the firBt edition was published in 
1767, and the third, expressing 1 ' the author's 
latest and maturest thoughts,’ in 1787. This 
work is professedly directed against the doc¬ 
trines of Hutcheson [see Hutcheson, Fbah-- 
Ois,1694-1746],hut the treatment as a whole 
is constructive rather than polemical, The 
main, positions ore three: 1. Actions are in 
themselves right or wrong. 2. Right and 
wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis. | 
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8. These ideas are perceived immediately hr 
the intuitive power of the reason or under¬ 
standing, terms which (therein differing from 
Kant) he employs indifferently. Whenth- 
reason or understandinghas once apprehends! 
the idea of right, it ought to impose that ife 
as a law upon the will, and thus it become' 
equally with the affections, a spring of action’ 

The English moralist with whom Pnee 
has most affinity is Cudworth [see CunwoBnr 

Raxph]. The main point of difference is that’ 

while Cudworth regards the ideas of right 
and wrong as vofjfiaraor modifications of the 
intellect itself, existing first in germ, and 
afterwards developed by circumstances, Pr 1Co 
seems rather to regard them as acquired from 
the contemplation of actions, though acquired 
necessarily, immediately, and intuitively. The 
interest of his position, however, in the history 
of moral philosophy, turns mainly on the 
many points of resemblance, both m funda¬ 
mental ideas and in inodes of expression 
which exist between his writings and those 
of Kant, whose ethical works are posterior 
to those of Price by nearly thirty year'. 
Among these points are the exaltation of 
reason; the depreciation of the affections; the 
unwillingness of both authors to regard the 

‘partial andaccidentalstructureofhumanity,' 

the ‘mere make and constitution of man,’as 
the basis of morality—in other words, to 
recognise ethical distinctions as relative to 
human nature; the ultimate and irresolvable 
character of the idea of rectitude; the notion 
that the reason imposes this idea as a lav 
upon the will, becoming thus an independent 
spring of action; the insistence upon the 
reality of liberty, or ‘the power or acting 
and determining;’ the importance attached 
to reason as a distinct source of ideas; and, 
it may be added, the discrimination (so cele¬ 
brated in the philosophy of Kant) of the 
moral (or practical) and the speculative 
reason. 

On the other hand, Price’s ethical theories 
are almost the antithesis of those of Poley, 
whose ‘ Moral and Political Philosophy’ ap- 
leared in 1786. Speaking of this work in 
_iis third edition, Price says ,' Never have I 
met with a theory of morals which has ap¬ 
peared to me more exceptionable.’ 

The best portrait of Price is that by Ben¬ 
jamin "West in the possession of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, which was 
engraved by Thomas Holloway in 1798. 
In the Hope collection at Oxford ore two 
engraved portraits—one published by J. 
Sewell, 1 Nov. 1792, drawn and engraved by 
Louison; and another published by R. Bald¬ 
win on 1 June 1776; besides a caricature, 
representing Dr. Price as standing in a tub, 
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m-criVd ‘Political Gunpowder/ which rests 
hook inscribed ‘Calculations.’ Below 
" th,words, “‘Tale of a Tub/ 1 “Every 
. an has his PRICE." Sir B. Walpole.’ There 
j, an other caricature by Gilray (Wright, 
Caricature History of the Qeoryei, pp. 450, 


Most of Price's more important works nave 
p«n already mentioned. To these may be 
„ided an ‘Essay on the Population of Eng¬ 
land,' 2nd edit. 1780 j two ‘Pa3trday Sor- 
ranl ,=,' published respectively in 1779 and 
1731: and ‘ Observations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution, and the means 
of rendering it a Benefit to the World/1784. 
Acomplete list of his worhs, which are nume¬ 
rous,is given in an appendix to Dr. Priestley’s 
‘Funeral Sermon.’ 


[Sotices of Price’s Ethical System occur iu 
Mackintosh's Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
ioufioj's Introduction to Ethics, Whewell’e 
History of Moral Philosophy in England, Leslie 
Stephen's English Thooght in the Eighteenth 
Cmtury, Bain's Mentnl and Moral Science, Sidg- 
ffirt’s Hist, of Ethics, Fowlsr's Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, pp. 222-4, Fowler and Wilson's Prin¬ 
ciples of Morals, pt. i. pp. 63-70, and elsewhere. 
In the last-mentioned wort tho reader will find 
s full account and criticism of Price’s theories. 
The chief authority for hie life is a memoir by his 
nephew, William Morgan; but see alBO Turner’s 
lives of Eminent Unitarians, ii, 382 sq.lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice's Life of Lord Shelburne, 
ii. 286, ill. 92, 439, 498; Walpole's Letters, ed. 
Cnnniugham, ix. 264, 269,302, 354; Franklin's 
Memoirs, 1833, iii 157; Gibbon’s Misc. Works, 
i. 304; Rogers's Table Talk, p. 3; Boswell's 
Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, passim; Wheatley and 
Cnnningham’s London; Conway’s Life of Paine, 
i, 324. The writer of the present article has, by 
permission, made use of a previous article, written 
hr himself, in the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th 
edit.) A Welsh Family, by Miss Williams (pri¬ 
vately printad, 1893,2nd edit.), gives an aeconut 
of Price's domestic life.] T. F. 

PRICE, RICHARD (1790-1833), philo- 
luriat and antiquary, horn in 1790, was the 
eldest son of Richard Price, a British mer¬ 
chant. ne entered at the Middle Temple on 
29 May1823, was called to the bar in 1830, 
and practised on the western circuit, He was 
also a sub-commissioner of the public record 
commission. In 1824 he published an edition 
of Warton’s ‘History; of Poetry,’ with along 
preface, which is reprinted in the editions of 
it. Taylor (1840) and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
(1&71). Price incorporated the notes ofRit- 
son, Ashby, Donee, and Part, besides adding 
some of his own. The edition had value, 
although Price retained many of Warton’s 
self-evident mistakes, and made some new 
ones. In 1830 Price revised and brought up 
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to date, in four volumes, Edward Christian's 
edition of Blaclrstone’s 1 Commentaries' of 
1809, He also assisted Henry Petrie [q. v.l 
inbisedition of the ‘ Saxon Chronicle to 1066, 
in vol. i. of' Monumanta HistoricaBritannica.’ 
Price diedof dropsy on23May 1833, atBranch 
Hill, Hampstead, 

Price had a wide knowledge of German and 
Scandinavian literature, to which testimony 
was home by Dr. James Grimm, Dr. J. J. 
Thorkelin, and Edgar Taylor, translator of 
Wace’s ‘Chronicle.’ Thorpe, in the preface 
to his ‘ Ancient Laws and institutes of Eng¬ 
land, 1 says his labours had been considerably 
lightened by Price, whom he calls 'a good 
man and highly accomplished scholar.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1333, ii. 282, 561; Times, 
24 May 1833 (where there is a singular mis¬ 
print); Taylor’s edition (1340) of Warton, with 
notices of Price by various scholars; Hazlitt’s 
edition (1871), preface; Middle Temple Ad¬ 
missions ; Alllbone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1679.] 
g.LeG.h. 

PRICE. ROBERT (1655-1733), judge, 
horn in the parish of Cerrig-y-Druidion, 
Denbighshire, on 14 Jan. 1655, was the 
second son of Thomas Price of Geeler, Den¬ 
bighshire, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Vynna of Bwlch-y- 
Beudy m the same county. He was edu¬ 
cated at Ruthin and St, John's College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted on 
28 March 1672, but left without taking any 
degree. He entered Lincoln’s Inn aa a stu¬ 
dent on 8 May 1676, and was called to the 
bar in July 1679. Previously to his call 
Price made the grand tour ofFrance and Italy. 
While at Rome his Coke upon Littleton was 
mistaken for an English bible, and he was 
carried before the pope. After convincing 
his accusers of their error, he mode a present 
of the hook to tho pope, by whom it was 
placed in the Vatican library (life, p. 69). 
In 16B2 Price was made attorney-general for 
South Wales, and elected an alderman of 
the city of Hereford, He was appointed re¬ 
corder of Radnor in 1683, steward to the 
queen-dowager in 1684, town olerk of the 
city of Gloucester in 1685, and king's coun¬ 
sel at Ludlow in 1686, Price represented 
Weobley in the Short parliament otJameeH. 
He resigned the town-clerkship of Gloucester 
in 1688 (Shower, Reports, 1794, ii. 490), and 
on the accession of William HI was deprived 
of hie Welsh attorney-generalship. At the 
general election in February 1690 he was 
again returned to the House of Commons 
for Weobley, and continued to represent that 
borough until the dissolution in December 
1700, He was one of the counsel for Charles, 
fifth boron Mohun, who was acquitted by the 

2 
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House of Lords of the murder of William 
Mountfort the actor in 1(503 (Howell, State 
7V£a&,1812,xii. 919-1060). On 10 May 1006 
Price washeardbeforetlielords of thetreasury 
in opposition to the grant made by the king to 
the Earl of Portland of the lordships of Den¬ 
bigh, Bromfield, and Y ale. On 14 Jan. 1696 
he presented a petition of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Denbighshire to the House of 
Commons against the grant, and his motion 
for an address to the king was ca-rried unani¬ 
mously. On the 23rd the speaker informed 
the house that the king had promised to re¬ 
call the grant, and to find some other way of 
showing his favour to the earl ( Pari. Hist. 
v. 978-86; Journals of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 3 d. 390,394r-5,409). Price’s successful 
exertions against this exorbitant grant gained 
him the title of 1 the patriot of his native 
country.’ His two speeches on the subject 
were printed after William’s death in 1702, 
under the title of ‘Gloria Cambrics; or the 
Speech of a bold Briton in Parliament 
against a Dutch Prince of Wales’(see the 
Somers Collection of Tracts, 1814, xi. 387- 
398). In the session of 189(5-7 Price took 
an active part in the discussion of Sir John 
Fenwick’s case {Pari. Hist. v. 1010-1,1041, 
1046). In 1700 he was made a judge of the 
Brecknock circuit, and at the general elec¬ 
tion in December 1701 was again returned 
to the House of Commons for Weobley. He 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer in 
the place of Sir Henry Hatsell [q. v.] on 
24 June 1702, having received the order of 
the coif on the previous day. He was never 
knighted. He differed from the majority of 
the judges in the case of Ashby ». "White, and 
agreed with Baron Smith that a writ of error 
was not a writ of right, hut of grace (Lttt- 
tbell, v. 524). Price and Sir Robert Eyre 
[q. v.] were the only two judges who pro¬ 
nounced against the king's claim of prero¬ 
gative with regard to the education of his 
grandchildren (Howell, State Trials, xv. 
1224-9). Price succeeded Sir Robert Dormer 
fa. v.] as a justice of the common pleas on 
18 Oct. 1726. He died at Kensington, after 
a longjudicial career of over thirty years, on 
2 Feb. 1733, aged 78: he was buried at Yazor 
in Herefordshire. 

Price was a consistent tory, and an honest 
and pains takingj udge. He married, on 23 Sept. 
1679, Lucy, eldest daughter of Robert Road 
of Foxley, Herefordshire, and his wife Anna 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas Neale ofWam- 
ford, Hampshire, by whom he had two sons— 
viz. (1) Thomas, bom on 16 Jan. 1680, M.P. 
for Weobley, 1702-6; he died unmarried at 
Genoa on 17 Sept. 1706; and (2) Uvedale 
Tnmkyns, who married Anne, daughter and 


coheiress of Lord Arthur Somerset, oeonnil 
son of Henry, first iluke of Beaufort, and di t I 
on 17 March 1764—and onu daughter, Lucv 
who married, in 1702, Bamfvlde Rodd of tlf-i 
Rodd, Herefordshire, and Stoke Canon 
Devonshire. In November 1690 Price oL 
tained 1,6001, damages in an action for crim 
con. against ‘Mr. Neal the groom-port u-'i 
son ’ (Luttrell, ii. 281). Price does not 
appear to have obtained a divorce from hi-, 
wife, to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 20/, 
‘ to buy her mourning.’ He also charged hii 
estates by his will with the payment to her 
of an annuity of 120/., ‘pursuant to a former 
agreement and settlement between us.' Pruv 
erected and endowed an almshouse for air 
oor people in the parish of Cerrig-y-Drui- 
ion, and in 1717 built the mansion-houoi 
at Foxley, which remained in the possession 
of his descendants until 1866, when it was 
purchased by Mr. John Davenport of West- 
wood, Staffordshire. 

There are engravings of him hv Vertue 
after Smaller, and by King after Dandridge. 
A letter written by Price to Dr. White Ken- 
nett, afterwards bishop of Peterborough, 
relating to the licensing of schoolmaster-, 
is printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men’ (Camden 
Soc.PubL 1843, p.335). 

[The Life of the late Honourable Robert Price, 
650 ., 1734; Foss’s Judges of England, 1864,nil. 
149-63; Williams's Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Welshmen, 1862, 419-20; Disraeli's Cnrio-,- 
ties of Literature, 1884, vi. 258-61; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger's Biogr. Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, 1806, iii. 200-3; Robinson's Mansions and 
Manors of Herefordshire, 1878, pp. 242,817-18, 
Debxett’s Baronetage, 1836, pp. 426-7, Mayor's 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist, Cambridge, 1882-93, pt ii. pp. 38-9; 
Lincoln’s Inn Registers; Official Return of Listi 
of Members of Pari. pt. i. pp. 553,666, 574,581, 
695; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 189t): Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser, ii, 24, 3rd ser. ix. 217J 

G. F. R. B. 

PRICE, THEODORE (1670P-1631), pre¬ 
bendary of Westminster, was eon of Rees np 
Tudor, by Marjory, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, constable ofHarleigh Castle. Bom 
about 1670 at Brony-Foel, in the parish of 
Llaneuddwyn-Dyfiyn-Ardudwy, Merioneth¬ 
shire, he entered All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
as a chorister, graduated B.A. on 16 Feb, 
1687-8, and M.A. on 9 June 1691, and became 
fellow of Jesus College. He proceeded 1).I>. 
from New College on 6 July 1614. For a sbort 
time froml8 Oct. 1691 he held the poor rectoiy 
of Llanvair, near Harleigh, to which he gave 
a ‘fair communion chance’ (cf. lansdowne 
MS. 986, f. 104); from 9 Sept. 1696 was pre- 
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i”nSarv nfWinchester, where lie is also said Priced nephew, ‘William Lewis (1392- 
t hare been master of the hospital of St. 1667) [q. r.J, master of the hospital of St. 
p. was rector of Llanrhaiadr-b-Mnch- Cross, was his general legatee. 

t ’Denbighshire, from 1601 i principal of [Gale’s Antiq. of ‘Winchester, p. 121; Land’s 
Hart Hall. Oxford, from 1604 to 1621; rector Troubles and Trials; Wood's Fasti, i. 358 sq.; 
f Lannto'n Oxfordshire, from 1609; pre- Foster’s Alnmni; Rymer’s Feeders, rvii 358; 
? rkrv of’Leighton Buzzard in Lincoln Hocket’s Scrinia Eeserata; Fuller's Church His- 
I'flthedral from 1621; and prebendary of tory,vi.319; Notes and Queries 8th Ber. x. 111.] 
Westminster from 1623. W. A. S. 

Williams, the lord keeper and dean of PRICE or PRTS, THOMAS (fl. 1686- 
We a tminster, was Price’s countryman and 1632), captain and welsh poet, eldest son 
kinsman, and by his favour Price also acted of Dr. Ellis Price [q. v.], was ' a gentleman 
as sub-dean of theWestminster chapter. He of plentiful fortune, who followed a seafar- 
a , for a time a royal chaplain, although, ing life for many years. He joined expedi- 
according to Hacket, he never preached at tions both under Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
court. By Williams’s influence, too, Price Francis Drake. In one of his poems he states 
was employed as a commissioner to inquire that heandCaptainWilliamMyddelton[q.v.] 
into the political and ecclesiastical condition and Captain Thomas Koet were the first who 
of Ireland (Rymer, Fatdera, xvii. 358 ; * drank ’ (smoked) tobacco in the streets of 
HtcxBT Scnnia Reserata). ‘He came off London. This would be in 1586 (Ilujai, Hist. 
with praise by his majesty (James I) with of England, ch. xli. ; Faibholt, Tobacco, -an. 
promise of advance.’ Both Williams and 60-1). Price was present at the camp at Til- 
Laud were credit ed with futile efforts to bnry in 1588. He also fitted out a privateer 
secure Price further church preferment, at his own expenie and contributed to the de- 
Williams is said to have suggested his name feat of the Spanish Armada. Subsequently, 
for the bishopric of St. Asaph, and Laud like- in conjunction with relatives and friends be 
wbe according to Prynne, urged his claim to did some buccaneering work on the Spanish 
a Welsh bishopric. When the archbishopric coast, but when they persisted in such prac- 
of Armagh was vacant in 1625, Williams is tices after peace was proclaimed they were 
said to have offended the Duke of Bucking- warned by the English government and called 
bam by hie persistence in recommending to severe account. 

Price. Price, however, thought Williams Thomaa Price was lord of the manor of 
lukewarm in the matter, and, after Ussher Yspytty Ieuan, and by many authorities he 
was chosen, ‘ Price did never show Williams is erroneously described as high sheriff of 
love, and the Church of England then or Denbighshire in 1699. His chief residence 
sooner lost the doctor’s heart ’ (Haokest). after the death of his father was Plas Iolyn, 
Price held his various benefices till his but he had a seat also in the Isle of Bardsey, 
death on 15 Dec. 1631. He was buried six which he had built out of the rains of the old 
days later in Westminster Abbey (Chester, monastery. 

Westm. Abbey Reg. p.130). Prynne, who de- Price and Captain William Myddelton 
nounced him as ‘an unpreaching epicure and are ranked by the author of ‘Heraldry Dis- 
an Arabian,’ said that he died a papist, played’ among the fifteen gentlemen who 
Prynne charged Laud with treating Price as fostered the literature of Wales during the 
a confidential friend despite his apostasy, eras of depression which followed the in- 
Laud replied ‘that Price was more inward surrection of Owen Glendower. Theliterarv 
with another bishop [i. e. Williams] who works of Thomas Price are b the British 
laboured bis preferment more than I,’ and Museum. They form a large thick volume 
denied the reports of Price’s apostasy (Rome’s of prose and poetry, and are probably b his 
Masterpiece, reprbted in the Troubles and own handwriting ( Addit. MS. 14872). 
Trials-, see also Canterburies Doom, p. 355). Prefacbg the works is a valuable introduc- 
Before Price’s ftmeral Williams, os dean of tion descriptive of the contents, dated No- 
Westminster, doubtless from a wish to em- vember 1786, from the pen of Lewis Morris 
harass his enemy Laud, called the pre- [q.v.] The chief prose works are: 1. A British 
bendaries together, and told them that he history translated out of some Latin, or Eng- 
had been with the sub-dean before his death, lish work until it reaches his own time. It 
that be left him on very doubtful terms about generally agrees as to facts with that of 
religion, and consequently could not tell in Geoffrey of Monmouth, though very different 
what form to bury him. Dr. Nowell, one of in style and much shorter. . It is full of an- 
the senior prebendaries,performed the funeral glicisms common to this day in Denbighshire, 
ceremony in the presence of the whole chapter 2. ‘The British Expositor,’ a Welsh dic- 
(HEirrif, Erain.Hist. 1651, p. 74). tionary,olderthan thatof Dr,Davies(1632), 
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flip first published in Welsh, and containing 
many words not in Davies. 0. ‘The Art of 
T’oetry.’ 4. A list of contemporaries skilful 
inBrii isli poetry and other branches of learn¬ 
ing. The poems range over a period of forty 
or fifty years. Some bear dates between 1389 
and 1632. Afew specimens have been pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Great ’ of 1805 and the ‘ Cam¬ 
brian Quarterly;’ in the ‘Cymmrodor’ of 
1*89 there appeared a striking satirical ode 
on ‘ Unprincipled Lawyer’,’ and a fewstanzns 
on various subject’ in the ' Ymofynvdd’ of 
1891. 

Prys marripd, first, Margaret, daughter of 
William Gruflydd of Penrhyn in Carnarvon¬ 
shire, by whom he had two .-ons, Ellis and 
Thomas, and one daughter; and, secondly, 
Jane, daughter of Robert William of Berth- 
ddu, by whom he had no issue. The younger 
son Thomas succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor of Yspytty Ieuan. The elder son 
Ellis died in 1610, and his father wrote an 
elegy on him. Ellis’s remainswereinterredin 
the same grave a 5 his cousin's, William 
f iruflydd ot Penrhyn, near Conwav. 

There is a portrait of Prys at Gloddaeth, 
the seat of Sir Roger Hostyn. 

[Archteologia Cambr. 1866 p. 179, 1860 p. 
114, 1869 p. 9. 1874 p. 152: Hist, of Powys 
ladog.iv. 102 ot seq.; Calendars of Gwynedd; 
Gweitliiau Gwallter Mechain, i. 464-5, ii. 487 ; 
Pairholt’s Tobacco, pp. 50, 61; Cambvo-Briton,i. 
271; Pennant’s Tours in Wales, iii. 442 et saq.l 

R. J. J. 

PRICE, THOMAS (1599-1685), arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel, was born in London, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1623, AT. A. in 1628, and 
was elected a fellow in 1626 (Todd, Gra¬ 
duates). 

Price was ordained by William Bedell, 
and became archdeacon of Bedell’s diocese of 
Kilmore. He was consecrated bishop of Kil¬ 
dare in Christ Church, Dublin, on 10 March 
1600, and was translated to the archbishopric 
of Cashel on 20 May 1667. He was imbued 
with the views of Bedell as to the impor¬ 
tance of making the Irish language that of the 
established church; he ordained some Irish- 
speaking ministers, and in 1878 he required 
service to he read in his cathedral from a 
folio Gaedhilic prayer-hook presented to him 
by Dr. Andrew Sail [q. v.l He encouraged 
Dr. Sail in his edition ox the Irish Testa¬ 
ment, and had himself some acquaintance 
with the Irish language (Sail’s letter to 
Boyle). He died at Cashel on 4 Aug. 1685. 

[Ware’s Antiquities and History of Ireland, 
ed. 1705; Cotton’s Pasti Eccl. Hib.; Anderson’s 
Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, 2nd 
edit. Edinburgh, 1880.] N. M. 


PRICE, THOMAS (17*7-1818). MUb 
historian, be’t known as ‘ Carnhuanawc' 
bom 2 Oct. 1787 at Pencaerelin in the pari-k 
of Llanfihangel Bryn Pabuan, Brecknock 
was second son of Rice Price, vicar of 
Llanwrtkwl, Brecknock (d. 1810), and May 
Bowen, Ms wife. In 1805 he entered Brecon 
grammar school. There he attracted the 
notice of Theophilus Jones [q. v.l who was 
then engaged upon the second volume of hi’ 
‘History of Breconsliire.’ His talent fir 
drawing was turned to good account in the 
illustration of this hook, and a lasting in¬ 
terest in Welsh history was at the same 
time kindled in him. A letter to Jones, in 
which he described some Roman remains 
near Llandrindod, was printed in ‘ Archteo- 
logia,’ vol. xvii. On 10 March 1811 he was 
ordained deacon, and licensed to the curacies 
of Llanyre and LlanfihangelHelygen in Bad- 
norshire. His ordination as priest (12 Sent. 
1812) was soon followed (April 1813) by his 
removal to Crickhowel. Thence he served 
the parishes of Llangenny, Llanbedr Ystrad 
Yw, and Patrishow as curate-in-charge. To 
these were added in 1810 the neighbouring 
arishes of Llangattog and Llanelly. In 
826 he received the vicarage of Llanfihangel 
Cwmdu, augmented in 1839 by the cumcyof 
Tretower. Crickhowel, however, continued 
to be his home until 1841, when he built 
himself a house on the glebe land at Cwmdn. 

Price first appeared as a Welsh writer 
in 1824, when he contributed a series of 
papers on ‘The Celtic Tongas’ to ‘Sewn 
Gomer, 1 under the name ‘ Oarnhuanawe,' 
wMch became his recognised literary title. 
He was already known as a well-informed 
and eloquent speakeruponbardiam and similar 
topics at eisteddfodau, and in 1824 he won 
a prize ot Welshpool Eisteddfod for an essay 
upon the relations between Armorica and 
Britain. The Celtic connections of the Welsh 
interested him greatly, and during the next 
few years he travelled a good deal in Celtic 
countries. In 1829 he published ‘An Essay 
on the Physiognomy and Physiology of the 
present Inhabitants of Britain,’ in wMch he 
maintained against John Pinkerton [q.v.] the 
doctrine of the single origin of the human 
race. 

In 1836 he commenced the great task of 
his life, the compilation of a Mstory of Wales 
in Welsh. * Hanes Cymru ’ appeared in four¬ 
teen parts, the first of which was issued in 
the above year, the last in 1842. Price’s 
desire to secure as meat a degree of accuracy 
as possible led to long delays (Archaolcgm 
Cambrensis, 1st ser. iv. 148). A cumbrous 
and pedantic style and the absence of any 
constructive treatment of hisraaterial detract 
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frirn tbs merits of this work, but it remained 
for many years the most trustworthy history 

efWalt-. . 

Price was an indefatigable worker in all 
movements which appealed to his fervid 
Vitriotism. He took an active part in the 
fisndation of the Oymreigydilion, or Welsh 
Societv of Brecon (,1823), and that of Aber- 
-rivenny (1333), sent regular communications 
to Welsh magazines, and corresponded with a 
lirs-o number of paeons on Celtic topics. 
He*took on especial interest in the Welsh 
(triple) harp, and through his exertions a 
school for players of this instrument was for 
j time maintained at Brecon. In October 
1815 he won the prize of 801. offered at 
Abergavenny Eisteddfod for the best essay 
on the comparative merits of Welsh, Irish, 
and Gaelic literature. In 1817 he published 
a pamphlet (Llandovery) on ' The Geogra¬ 
phical Progress of Empire and Civilisation,’ 
an expansion of Berkeley’s theory that ‘ west¬ 
ward the course of empire takes its way.’ 

Price died on 7 Nov. 1848, and was buried 
at UanHhangel Cwmdu. In 1854-6 his 
‘Literary Remains’ were published at Llan¬ 
dovery, the second volume containing a bio¬ 
graphy by Miss Jane Williams (Ysgafell), 
with many illustrative letters. To the first 
volume is prefixed a portrait, photographed 
fromanoilpaintingatLlanover; to the second 
a photograph of a bust executed by W. M. 
Thomas. 

[Literary Remains, Llandovery, 1651-5; 
Arehaeologia Canxbrensis, 1st sor. iv. 116-50.] 

J. E. L. 

PBIOE, Sib UVEDALE (1747-1820), 
writer on 1 the picturesque,’ eldest son of 
Robert Price of Eoxley in the parish of 
Yazor, Herefordshire, by Sarah, oldest 
daughter of the first Lora Barrington, was 
bom in 1747. Robert Price was a skilled 
musician and artist, and, while residing with 
some other Englishmen at Geneva in 1741, 
illustrated with his drawings the ‘ Letter 
from an English Gentleman, giving an 
account of the Glaciers,’ which come out in 
that year. Two characters of him—the first 
by R. Jy. A. Neville [q. r.], and the second 
by Benjamin Stillingfleet Tq. v.], who after 
1746 passed great port of his time at Eoxley 
—are inserted in Coxe’s ‘Literary Life of 
Stillingfleet’ (i. 100-1,ii. 169-82). 

Uvedale, who came into a considerable 
fortune on the death of his father in 1781, 
was educated at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 18 Dec. 1768, but 
left without a degree. While at Eton he 
became friendly with Charles James Eox. In 
Januaiy 1761 they acted together in a play at 


Holland House, continued their friundahip at 
Oxford, and in the autumn of 1767 studied 
Italian together under a master at Florence. 
They journeyed in company to Rome, Venice, 
Turm,and Geneva, and in August 1768 paid 
a visit to Voltaire at Femey. Fox then 
returned to England, but Price traversed 
the finest parts of Switzerland, and descended 
the Rhine to Spa ( Memoirs and Corresp. of 
Fox, i. 27-9, 46-7). 

Father and sou made great improvements 
in the estate and gardens at Foxley. The 
chief labour of Uvedale was the construction 
of a charming ride of a mile and a half, 
through the woods to the point of ‘Lady 
Lift’ (Upbkav, Herefordshire, 1894, ed. p. 
140). He opposed the system of Brown and 
Kent, arguing in favour of natural and pic¬ 
turesque beauty, and endeavouring to snow 
that the fashionable mode of laying out 
grounds wus ‘ at variance with aE the prin¬ 
ciples of landscape-painting, and with the 
practice of all the most eminent masters.’ 
These views were set out by Richard Payne 
Knight [q. v.], his friend and neighbour, in 
‘The Landscape, a didactic Poem. Addressed 
to Uvedale Price’ (1794; 2ndedit. 1795), and 
by himself in ‘ An Essay on the Picturesque,’ 
1794. Humphrey Repton acknowledged 
their merits in a courteous ‘ Letter toUvedale 
Price,’ 1794, but claimed beauty for ‘ the 
milder scenes that have charms for common 
observers,’ and Price replied with equal 
courtesy in ‘A Letter to H. Repton’ (1795; 
2nd edit. 1798) (Sir Walter Scott in Quar¬ 
terly Review, March 1828, p. 817). 

A new edition, with considerable additions, 
of the first volume of ‘ An Essay on the Pic¬ 
turesque ’ appeared in 1796, and was trans¬ 
lated into German at Leipzig in 1798; the 
second volume came out in 1798. A further 
edition of the complete work was issued in 
1810, in three volumes, and it included Rep- 
ton's letter to Price and his answer, as well 
os a reprint of his ‘ Dialogue on the distinct 
Characters of the Picturesque and the Beau¬ 
tiful’ (Hereford, 1801), in which Price com¬ 
bated the objections of Knight in the second 
edition of the poem of‘ The Landscape,’ and 
criticised the opinions of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Burke on the beautiful. A long note in 
the second volume (pp. 883-406) ofvhis edi¬ 
tion dealt with Knight’s remarks in the 
second edition of the ‘Analytical Enquiry 
into Taste’ on Price's views relating to the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The best edition 
of ‘ Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque ’ was 
published at Edinburgh in 1842,' with much 
original matter by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
[q, v.], and sixty illustrations by Montagu 
Stanley, R.S.A.’ 
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Price's -views, were set out in Loudon's 
‘ Encycloprcdia of Gardening-, 1 1822 edit. (pp. 
74-7), and they were criticised by William 
Marshall (174-1-1818) [q. v.l; by George 
Mason (1735-1806) [q.v.]; by Thomas Green 
the younger (1769-1826) [q. v.]; and by 
DugaldStewart in his ‘Philosophical Essays ’ 
( Works, v. 221-41,276-6,439-41, vol x. pp. 
cl-cliii). 

Scott,when engagedin forming his gardens 
at Abbotsford, studied the works 01 Price, 
and wrote of him in the * Quarterly Review 
that he ‘ had converted the age to nis views.’ 
Dr. Parr praised him for the elegance of his 
scholarship and the purity of his stvle. Ma¬ 
thias,however,in the ‘Pursuitsof Literature ’ 
(second dialogue, line 49), sneered at the 
writings of Price and Knight, who 

Grounds by neglect improve, 

And banish use, for n iked nature's love. 

Trice enteitained many -visitors at his 
country seat, among whom were Sheridan 
and his first wife, Fitzpatrick, and Samuel 
Rogers. Wordsworth visited him at Foxley 
in 1810 and 1827, and on the first occasion 
condemned the place as wanting variety, and 
deficient in the 1 relish of humanity.’ 

Price served as sheriff of Herefordshire 
in 1793, and, as a lifelong friend of the lead¬ 
ing whigs, was created a baronet on 12 Feb. 
1828. His eyesight was injured by a blow 
iu 1816, hut when eighty years old he was 
‘ all life and spirits, and as active in ranging 
about his woods as a setter-dog ’ (Knight, 
Life of Wordsworth, iii. 130). He died at 
Foxley on 14 Sept. 1829. He married, on 
28 April 1774, Lady Caroline Curpenter, 
youngest daughter 01 George, first earl of 
Tyrconnel. She died on 16 July 1826, aged 
72, leaving one son and one daughter 
(cf. Hughes, Windsor Forest, pp. 232, 244). 

The other works of Price were : 1. ' An 
Account oftheStatues, Pictures, andTemples 
of Greece; translated from Pausanias,’ 1780. 
2. ‘Thoughts on the Defence of Property/ 
1797. 3. ‘ An Essay on the Modem Pronun¬ 
ciation of Greek and Latin,’printed, but not 
published, at Oxford in 1827 j he ‘ anticipated 
some modem changes/ urging ‘ that our 
system of pronouncing the ancient languages 
is at variance with the principles and es¬ 
tablished rules of ancient prosody and the 
practice of the best poets.’ Price contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘Annals of Agriculture/ 
and was one of the committee for inspecting 
models for public monuments (Biagr. Diet. 
1M6). 

Price was a veiy entertaining letter-writer; 
long and amusing missives from him are in 
Miss Berry's ‘Journals/ ii. 67-9, 628-9 (en- 


L-liKing au odu on the hurning of Mmcou-i 
647-9; iii. 8-9; Olayden's ‘ Samuel Bozen 
and his Contemporaries/ passim, and tv. 
1 Works'of Dr. Parr, i. 618-21, viii. 110-20 
(cf. E. H. Barker, Anecdotes, ii. 36, 
Memorials of C. J. Fox, i. 46-7). Several 
other letters from him to Barker were sold 
bv that needy writer to Pickering in Awra t 
1&39. ^ 


Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of 
Lady Caroline Price in November 1787, an! 
Sir Thomas Lawrence painted Price himself. 
These portraits, and portraits of several other 
members of the family, were 6old by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson on 6 May 1893, the paint¬ 
ing of Sir Joshua Reynolds fetching 3,8857. 


[Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 237, 1828 pt. ii. p. 9 , 

] 829 pt. ii. p. 274; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.j 
Felton's Portraits of Authors on Gardening,*/ 
191-200; Duncunih's Hereford, 1892 vul.’pf] 
191-7; Knight’s Coleorton Memorials, i. 129 ’ 
ii. 133-5, 100 — 2 , 213; Ballantyne’s Voltaire, p! 
291; Dyce’e Talile-talk of Rogers, up. 76, 
111-15, 245; Olayden’s Rogers and his Con' 
temporaries, i. 47-8, 405; Coxe's StiUinzfjct, 
i. 73-81, 97-9,126, 161, 169; Walpole’s Corn, 
spondence, ed. Cunningham, iii. 374, ix. 462; 
Taylor's Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 612; Words- 
•n orth’s Works, ed. Knight, iii. 45-7.] W. P. C. 

PRICE, WILLIAM (1597-1616), divine, 
one of the Prices of Denbighshire, matricu¬ 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 16 Oct. 
1016, aged 19. He graduated B.A. andil.A. 
on 21 June 1619, and B.D. on 14 June 1628, 
Taking holy orders, he was, on 26 Sept. 1621, 
elected the first reader in moral philosophyon 
the foundation of Thomas White. On White’s 
death in April1624Price pronounced his fu¬ 
neral oration, which was included in 1 Schok 
Moralis Philosophic Oxon. inFunereWhiti 
yullata/ Oxford, 1624. In 1630 Price joined 
m a protest to the king on technical grounds 
against the appointment of Bishop Laudas 
chancellor of Oxford {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1629-31, p. 241). He was instituted onlOFeb. 
1681 to the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth¬ 
shire, where he died in 1646, and was buried 
in the church. He married Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Robert Vaughan [q. v.] of Hengwit, 
the antiquary. 

A contemporary Wiet.iam Price (i. 
1666), born in London, delivered before the 
lord mayor and aldermen at St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, in 1642 a * spittle sermon,’ 
afterwards printed. He became pastor of 
a presbyterian church at Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, and was chosen one of the Westmin¬ 
ster divines. He served on one of the com¬ 
mittees, and took considerable part in the 
discussions. He was called from. London on 
9 Aug. 1618 by the presbyterian or reformed 
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lliurrh of Amsterdam, and remained its pastor 
Tintil his death in July 1666. He was author 
of two =ermons (1646 and 1660), and of: 
]. ‘Janitor Ammre, or the Soule’sPorter to 
ta-.t out sinne and to keeps out sinne: a 
Treatise of the Fenreof God,’ London, 1688, 
frto. 2. ' Triumphua Sapienti®: seu con¬ 
dones aliqUiB in selecta Theologiae capita,’ 
\e.. Amsterdam, 1656,12mo. 

rr„r the elder Price see: Wood’s Athen® 
Orun. ii. 352; Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 366, 388, 
359 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714); Lb 
five’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 522; Wood’s 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. 
(intch, ii. 87 3; Williams's Eminent Welsh- 
rien, p. 423. For the younger Pries ssb his 
Works; Mitchell’s Minutes of the Westminster 
A-embly, and his Hist, of the same, xviii. 145, 
162; Steven's Scottish Church, Rotterdam, p. 
om Wageri.uir’s Amsterdam, vii. 605.] 

C. F. S. 

PRICE, WILLIAM, the elder (d. 1722), 
class-painter, was a pupil of Henry Gyles 
[q. v.J, glass-painter at York, and his im¬ 
mediate successor and most able scholar 
in the art. He first gained some fame by a 
•n indow representing the ‘ Nativity of Christ,’ 
painted inl696from the designs of Sir James 
Thornhill [q. v.] for Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1700 he painted the great east window 
lor the chapel of Merton College in the same 
university, and in 1702 1 The Life of Christ,’ 
in six compartments, for the same chapel. 
Price’s work, which was mainly in enamelled 
glass, had some merit, although it lacked 
strength and durability, and was marred by 
an excessive use of yellow glass. Price died 
in 1722. 

Joshua Pbicb (ft. 1716-1717), glass- 
painter, brother and fellow-pupil of the above, 
also worked at Oxford, where he repaired 
the windows in Queen’s College Chapel 
originally painted in 1618, and mutilated by 
the puritans during the civil wars. In 1716 
he painted * The Holy Family ’ for the same 
chapel, and in 1717 repaired the windows by 
Van Linge there and at Christ Church. He 
also painted the chiaroscuro figures of 
prophets and apostles in the chapel of Mag¬ 
dalen College. 

William Pbicb, the younger ( d . 1766), 
glass-painter, son of Joshua Price, also 
attained some celebrity as a glass-painter. 
At New College, Oxford, he filled the win¬ 
dows with several pieces of stained glass, 
painted by artists of the Rubens school in 
Flanders, and acquired by Price there. These 
he repaired and supplemented to a large ex¬ 
tent with glass of ms own painting. In 1722 
and 1786 Price was employed to fill some of 
the windows of Westminster' Abbey at the 


| national expense. He painted ‘ The Gene- 
I alogy of Christ ’ for the chapel at Win¬ 
chester College, ‘The Herbert Family’for 
a closet at Wilton House, * The Resurrec¬ 
tion ’ for the bishop's palace at Gloucester, 
and executed several works in mosaic for 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill . Price 
died a bachelor, in Kirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, London, on 16 July 1766. The 
works of the Price family are of considerable 
interest with regard to the history of glass¬ 
painting in England. 

[Winston’s Memoirs of the Art of Glass- 
pointing; Westlake's Hist, of Design in Fainted 
Gloss, vol. iv.; Dallaway's Hist, of the Arts in 
England; Walpole's Anecd. of Fainting; Davies’b 
Walks through the Oity of York.] L. C, 

PRICE, WILLIAM (1780-1830), orien¬ 
talist, bom at Worcester in 1780, is said to 
have been a captain in the East India Com¬ 
pany ; but this is apparently a confusion 
with a contemporary William Price, who 
entered the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany, became lieutenant in the 6th native 
regiment in Bengal on 1 Feb. 1807, captain 
11 July 1823, and major 22 April 1831. Be¬ 
fore 1816 he was appointed assistant-pro¬ 
fessor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Mahratta in 
the military college at Fort William, and in 
1824 was professor of Hindustanee. He re¬ 
tired on 20 May 1834 (East India Lists, 
1800-84; Dodwell and Miles, Indian Army 
Lists). Another William Price (d. 1836), 
commander R.N., fought at the battle of 
1 June 1794, and subsequently saw much 
active service (United Service Journal, No¬ 
vember 1886; Gent. Mag. 1836 ii. 656,670- 
671,1887 i. 446). 

The orientalist was in 1810 appointed as¬ 
sistant secretary and interpreter to the em¬ 
bassy of Sir Gore Ouseley [q.v.) to Persia 
in 1811-12. Price kept a diary, and made 
hundreds of drawings, both of landscapes 
and buildings, and deciphered many cunei¬ 
form inscriptions. On his return to England 
he devoted Himself to literary pursuits, and 
taught oriental tongues at the Beminarv of 
his friend, Alexander H umphreys, at Nether- 
stoneHouse, near Worcester. He setup apxi- 
vate printing-press in his house, and became a 
member of the Royal Society of London and 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. He died in 
June 1880. 

Price published: 1. ‘ Dialogues Parsnne, 
composes pour 1’auteur par Mirza Saulih de 
Ohiraz,’ no date or place, republished, with 
an English translation, Worcester, 1822, 
4to; and again as part iii. of 2. ‘AGrammar 
of the Three Principal Oriental Languages, 
Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic, on a 
Plan entirely new/ &c,, London, 1828,4to. 
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8. ‘A Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken in India and Persia; also a Disserta¬ 
tion upon the Antiquities of Persepolis,’ 
London, 1825, fol. Only one volume was 
published of this edition, but a second 
edition contained 4 ‘ Elements of Sanskrit, 
or an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongues,’ 
Worcester, 1827, 4to; London, 1832; illus¬ 
trated by Price’s own drawings, 6. ‘ A new 
Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, 
issued under the auspices of the East India 
Company,’London, 1826. 6. ‘HusnooDil, 
or Beauty and Heart: an Allegory,’ Persian 
and English, translated by Price, London, 
1828, 4to; dedicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 7. ‘Hindu and Hindoostanee Se¬ 
lections,’ from which copious material was 
drawn for the * Chants populaares de l’lnde ’ 
of H. Garcin de Tasay [Paris, 1860], 8ro. 

[Works above mentioned; Biographic Uni- 
verselle (Suppl.); Annual Register, 1830, p. 
266.] 0. P. S. 

PRICHARD, RICHARDS, or RHIS- 
IAR1', EVAN (1770-1832], Welsh poet, 
usually called * Ieuon Lleyn,’ horn in 1770, 
was eon of Richard Thomas Evan of Ty 
Mawr in the parish of Bryn Croes, Carnar¬ 
vonshire, and his wife Man Siarl (Charles). 
Both his mother and her father, Siarl Marc, 
were writers of Welsh verse. Even began 
life as a schoolmaster at Llan Gian, near his 
home; he afterwards kept school at Llan 
Ddeimolen in the same county. In 1795 his 
arents emigrated to America, whereupon he 
ecame an excise officer, and until 1812 lived 
chiefly in England. In the latter year he re¬ 
turned to Ty Mawr, then occupied by his 
uncle, Lewis Siarl, and for the rest of his life 
conducted a travelling school in the neigh¬ 
bouring parishes. He married his cousin, 
Mary Robert Thomas, by whom he had three 
children, and died on 14 Aug. 1832. 

Prichard was a versatile writer in all 
forms of Welsh verse, ne wrote much for 
the periodicals of his time, and edited the 
* Eurgrawn,’ of which some numbers appeared 
at Carnarvon iu 1800. His best known poems 
are the ‘ Ode on Belshazzar’s Feast,’ that on 
the massacre of the bards, and the transla¬ 
tion of 1 The Cottar’s Saturday Night.' A 
collected edition of his verse was published 
under the title ‘Oaniadau Ieuan Lleyn’ at 
Pwllheli in 1878. 

[Williams's Eminent Welshmen; Poulkas’s 
Enwogion Cymru; Enwogion Lleyn, by O. J, 
Roberts (Sarn, 1884).] j. E. L, 

PRICHARD, JAMES COWLES (1786- 
1848), physician and ethnologist, was bom 
at Ross, Herefordshire, on 11 Feb. 1786. 


His father was a cultivated man, of great 
poetical imagination, and both parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. H 
was educated at home, learning French" 
Italian, and Spanish. On his father’s remoij 
to Bristol he came into contact with th< 
natives of different countries who visited 
the port, and thus gained an unusual know¬ 
ledge of modern Greek and Spanish. In 
1802 he became a student of medicine in 
Bristol, and afterwards at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. In 1806 he attended classes at 
Edinburgh, and anthropological investiga¬ 
tions soon absorbed much of his attention. 
He graduated M.D. in Edinburgh in 160(.' 
choosing for the subject of his thesis 'De 
H nmnni Generis Vanetate.’ He afterwards 
resided for a year at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

In 1810 Prichard began to practise medi¬ 
cine in Bristol. But he combined with tile 
daily routine of his profession a profound 
study of ethnology, which bora fruit in 1813 
in the publication of his 1 Researches aa to 
the Physical History of Man’ (2nd edit. 
2 vols. 1826), an expansion of his Edinburgh, 
thesis. In this volume he contended that the 
colour of the negro’s skin was not the result 
of the long-continued action of the sun: that 
our first parents were black, and that the 
whiteBkin was due to the influence of civilisa¬ 
tion. Absorbed as Prichard was in anthro¬ 
pological studies,his practice grew. He freely 
prescribed blood-letting, and often practised 
it on himself as a cure tor headache, to -which 
he was long subject. In after years he was 
frequently in request as a consultant by 
ractitioners at a distance. On 11 Aug. 
811 he was elected physician to St. Peters 
Hospital, Bristol, and on 29 Feb. 1814 phy¬ 
sician to the Bristol Infirmary. He lectured 
on ‘ physiology, pathology, and the practice 
of physic,’ and wrote articles on purely 
medical subjects, such as epilepsy and fever. 
In 1819 he found time to publish ‘An Analy¬ 
sis of Egyptian Mythology,’ in which be 
traced the early connection between the 
Hindus and the Egyptians, and made public 
his hieroglyphic alphabet. Ohampollion’s 
‘ Precis’ of the latter was not published till 
1824 Prichard’s deep interest in Egypt led 
to a friendship between him and the Che¬ 
valier Bunsen, to whom he afterwards de¬ 
dicated his ‘ Natural History of Man,’ A 
German translation of his Egyptian hook 
appeared in 1837. 

In 1822 he issued his ' Treatise on Diseases 
of the Nervous System,’ part i. comprising 
convulsive and maniacal affections; no more 
was published. It was based on the expe¬ 
rience he had gained during ten years at St. 
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Pit AHospikd. Among liis patients tliere 
»,re many lunatics, whose maladies espe- 
c ;j]y interested him. But this hook gave 
-n indication of those new and striking con- 
elusions respecting insanity which he deve- 
1 .pell later. An invitation to write an article 
on insanity in the‘ Cyclopedia of Practical 
H^dicine ’ led him to pursue the subject, and 
to publish in lBOo his 1 Treatise on Insanity 
nnd other Disorders affecting the Mind.’ 
His was long the standard work on this 
tench of medicine. Its leading interest lies 
iu the assertion—in contradiction to the posi¬ 
tion Prichard had previously assumed—of 
the distance of a distinct disease of ‘moral 
irsanity.’ This malady Prichard claims to 
have been the first to recognise and describe. 
He sought to prove that moral insanity 
nas a morbid condition, not necessarily the 
concomitant or outcome of mental disorder 
w incapacity (see Library of Medicine, ed. 
Iireedie, ii. 110). He pointed out that there 
ire patients truly insane and irresponsible, 
alio suffer &om moral defect or derange- 
meat, without such an amount of intellec¬ 
tual disorder as would be legally recognised 
cither in a court of law or for the purpose 
of certification. He showed that madness 
often consisted 'in a morbid perversion of 
the natural feelings, affections, inclinations, 
temper, habits, moral dispositions, and natu¬ 
ral impulses, without any remarkable dis¬ 
order or defeot of the intellect or knowing 
aad reasoning facnlties, and particularly 
without any insane illusion or hallucina¬ 
tion 1 (Treatise on Insanity, p. 6). In face 
of the generally accepted view of the soli¬ 
darity of the mental functions, the difficulty 
of accepting Prichard’s doctrine is, from a 
psychological point of view, not inconsider¬ 
able. But despite the warm contests that 
have taken place in regard to Prichard’s 
conclusion among both lawyers and physi¬ 
cians, his position has been confirmed by 
subsequent observers, and is accepted by 
leading scientific men in Europe and the 
United States. Esquirol, who at first op¬ 
posed Prichard's views, was obliged, ns he 
sooa admitted, 1 to submit to the authority of 
facts’(Das Maladies Mentales, 1838, ii, 98). 
Herbert Spencer hae acknowledged hia belief 
in moral insanity, which he does not consider 
irreconcilable with his well-known theories 
of psychology. Prichard’s Btudy of moral in¬ 
sanity induced him to prepare, in 1842, a 
work specially intended to indicate its bear¬ 
ing on legal questions, under the title 4 On 
the Different Forma of Insanity in rela¬ 
tion to Jurisprudence, designed for the use 
of persons concerned in legal questions re¬ 
garding unsoundness of mind.' 


Still pursuing his anthropological re¬ 
searches, Prichard stated his chief results in 
his 1 Natural History of Man,’ which ap¬ 
peared in 1848. It comprised inquiries into 
the modifying influence of physical and 
moral agencies on the different tribes of the 
human family. He dwelt forcibly on the 
innumerable points of resemblance between 
man and the lower animals. He observed 
that ‘ to many persons it will appear para¬ 
doxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul 
to the inferior tribes in the creation j yet it 
is difficult to discover a valid argument that 
limits the possession of an immaterial prin¬ 
ciple to man.’ He inquired whether man 
has not received, in addition to hia mental 
sagacity, a principle of accommodation, by 
which he becomes fitted to occupy the whole 
earth, and to modify the agencies of the 
elements upon himself Admitting that this 
is the case, he asks whether these agencies 
do not also modify him. There exists, how¬ 
ever, the alternative opinion—that mankind 
is made up of races differing from each other 
from the beginning of their existence, The 
main object of Prichard’s work was to deter¬ 
mine which of these views was the better en¬ 
titled to assent. His conclusion was very 
decided that 4 we are entitled to draw con¬ 
fidently the conclusion that all human races 
are of one species and one family’ (p. 546). 
Prichard’s conclusion is that generally held 
by ethnologists of the present day. 

Between 1888 and 1847 he brought out, in 
five volumes, ‘Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,’ and in 1855 appeared 
a fourth edition of his ‘Natural History of 
Man,’ 2 vols. In the words of Professor 
Tylor of Oxford, Prichard’s work as an an¬ 
thropologist is admirable; and it jscuriouB 
to notice how nowadays the doctrine of de¬ 
velopment rehabilitates his discussion of the 
races of man as varieties of one species. 
We may even hear more of his theory that 1 
the originally dark-complexioned human 
race produced, under the influences of civi¬ 
lised life, the white man, Prichard’s merit 
as the philologist who first proved the posi¬ 
tion of Keltic languages as a branch of the 
Indo-European has not met with due recog¬ 
nition ; Adolphe Pictet, who made his repu¬ 
tation by a treatise on the same point, did 
not publish it until after Priohard’s results 
on this topic had appeared in the ‘ Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations/1881 (ed. R. G. 
Latham, 1857). 

In an address before the Ethnological So¬ 
ciety of London on 22 June 1847, 1 On the 
Relations of Ethnology to other Branches 
of Knowledge,’ Prichard asserted the in> 
portance of ethnology as a science, and ar- 
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gued—vainly at the time—that the Biitish 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
ought to acknowledge its value by allotting 
its treatment to a distinct section at its an¬ 
nual meetings. In this address his views on 
the unity of the human race were finally 
summed up. 1 The farther we explore the 
various paths of inquiry which lie open to 
our researches, the greater reason do we find 
for believing that no insurmountable line of 
separation exists between the now diversified 
races of men, and the greater the proba¬ 
bility, judging alone from such data as we 
possess, that all mankind are descended from 
one family.’ 

Prichard was made a commissioner in 
lunacy in 1845, and from that time till his 
death resided in London. He died, on 28 Deo. 

1848, of rheumatic fever and pericarditis. 
He was at the time president of the Ethno¬ 
logical Society. He was also fellow of the 
Royal Society, corresponding member of the 
National Institute of Prance and of the 
French Academy of Medicine, and had re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine by 
diploma from the univ ersity of Oxford i n1835. 

Prichard married, on 28 Feb. 1811, Anne 
Maria Estlin, sister of John Bishop Estlin 
[q.v.], and daughter of John Prior Estlin 
[q. v.], at whose house he frequently met 
Southey and Coleridge. Ha left issue. 

As an investigator into both mental science 
and anthropology, Prichard ranks very high. 
Had he not divided his energies between 
the two subjects, he would doubtless have 
achieved results in one of them that would 
have entitled him to a place among the 
greatest of men of science. Of excep¬ 
tional mental capacity, Prichard possessed a 
good memory and a Btrong philosophical 
tendency, and was able to undertake the 
most strenuous mental labour. His expres¬ 
sion of countenance was singularly bene¬ 
volent, and he was free from all feeling of 
professional rivalry. 

His works, besides those noticed, were: 
‘A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin¬ 
ciple,’ London, 1829, 8vo; 1 On the Treat¬ 
ment of Hemiplegia, and particularly on an 
important Remedy in some Diseases of the 
Brain’ (‘Medical Gazette,’ 1881, and British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Bristol, 1836); ‘ On the Extinction of some 
Varieties of the Human Race ’ (British As¬ 
sociation, Birmingham, 1839). 

[Memoir of Dr. Prichard by Dr. Hodgkin, 
read before the Ethnological Society of London 
on 28 Feb. 1819; Memoir read before the meet¬ 
ing of the Bath and Bristol Branch of the Pro¬ 
vincial Medical and Surgical Association, March 

1849, by Dr, J, A Symonds (‘Journal,’ 1690, 


vol. ii.); Miscellanies, by John Addhyton v. 
monds, M.D., edited by his son, 1871; Prid^C 
and Symonds in especial relation to Mental 
Science, by Dr. Hack Tuke, M.D., 1881 in. 
formation kindly given by Dr. E, B. Tylorl 

d. at 

PRICHARD, RHYS or RICE ( 1579 . 
1644), Welsh religious poet, born in 1679 
was the eldest son of David ap Richard of 
Llandovery, and his wife Mary, daughter of 
John ap Lewis of Cwrt Newydd, Cardigan- 
shire. At the age of eighteen he entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, whence he graduated 
B.A. on 20 June 1602, and M.A. in 1626. 
lie had already (25 April 1602) been or¬ 
dained priest at Witham, Essex, and on 
6 Aug. 1602 he received from Bishop lindd 
the vicarage of Llandingad aud the chapelry 
o f Llanfair ar y Bry n,w Inch together form the 
living of Llandoveiy. He possessed consider¬ 
able private property, and lived, not at the 
vicarage, but m his own mansion of ‘ Xeuadd 
Newydd’ (New Hall), which is btill shown 
in the town. Through the influence probably 
of Sir George Devereux of Llwyn y brain, he 
became chaplain to the young Earl of Essei, 
and received the primate’s authority to hold, 
as a nobleman's chaplain, the rectory of 
Llanedi, Carmarthenshire, in conjunction 
with his vicarage. He was instituted to 
Llanedi on 19 Nov. 1613, and on 17 May 
1614 received a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Brecon. In October 1626 he was 
appointed chancellor of the diocese of St 
David’s and rector of Llawhaden, Pembroke¬ 
shire. 

Prichard was an earnest and eloqutnt 
preacher, _ who, while a conformist and a 
royalist in politics, was profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by puritan ideals. He attachtd 
the frivolity and licentiousness of his age, 
and, finding, as he tells us, that set presell¬ 
ing did little good, while a snatch of song 
was always listened to, threw his teaching 
into rough, popular verse, which, despite its 
literary shortcomings, gained him a hearing. 
His stanzas, written in the colloquial Weth 
of the district, were everywhere quoted, and 
his fame spread throughout Wales. So popu¬ 
lar was he as a preacher that on many occa¬ 
sions he was forced to speak in the open air, 
and this, it is supposed, was made the occa¬ 
sion of complaint against him in an eccle¬ 
siastical court. Two of his compositions, a 
‘ Prayer in Adversity ’ and a ‘Thanksgiving 
for Deliverance from the hands of Enemies’ 
(Canwyll y Cymry, Llandovery edit. Non 
xeix, c), appear to have reference to some 
incident of this kind. 

On the outbreak of the civil war Prichard 
attacked the parliamentary party in his 
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Miilhd on tlie -Rebellion in the Year 1041 1 
iib. No. clxviii, Llandovery edit.), and con- 
t-ibuted liberally to the maintenance of the 
r'tJet interest in the district. A letter 
lii«, however, been preserved, in which he 
L ,npiainiof the excessive taxation, amount- 
, 1U lx one year to 2007., imposed upon him 
1 l'the king’s officers. Prichard died before 
the tnd of 1644, and was buried in Llandin- 
p id church. He had by his wife Gwenllian 
one child, Samuel. 

None of Prichard’s poems were published 
during his lifetime. In 1646 a tew were 
printed from manuscripts then in the pos- 
*. t: ,ion of Evan Pugh (Pren Teg), one of the 
near's parishioners; a second instalment ap¬ 
peared in 1668. In 1670, Stephen Hughes, 
a nonconformist preacher, obtained permiv 
„inn to publish a third part, and in 1672 he 
Mowed this up by reprinting the three 
parts already issued,_ together with a fourth 
and a verse introduction of his own. Adopt¬ 
ing a title which occurred in one of the 
poems,Hughes entitled the whole book ‘ Can- 
wyll y Cyinry ’ (The Welshmens Candle). 
A further edition by Hughes appeared m 
1681 (London); thfs was succeeded by a 
number of Shrewsbury editions (1714,1721, 
1723,1740,1766), some of which contained 
many spurious additions. In 1770 Ehys 
Thomas of Llandovery printed an entirely 
new edition (with the alternative title ‘ Y 
Berea Foreu,’ i e. The Morning Star), rejecting 
the Shrewsbury additions and adding a large 
number of poems from what were believed 
to be the author's manuscripts. A brief bio¬ 
graphical notice was prefixed. Further edi¬ 
tions appeared at Carmarthen in 1776,1798, 
and 1808; in 1841 a complete edition with 
explanatory notes and a full biography of 
Prichard was published at Llandovery by 
Professor Rees of Lampeter, and subse¬ 
quently reprinted in 185S and 1867. Selec¬ 
tions of the vicar’s verse were also issued by 
Griffith Jones (1683-1761) [q. v.], Llan- 
ddowror, in 1749 and 1768, and a translation 
into English by "William Evans of Llaw- 
haden in 1771 (Carmarthen). 

There is a tradition that his granddaugh¬ 
ter on his death employed a servant for two 
days in the task of burning his manuscripts. 
According to Wood, Prichard translated 
some books into Welsh, and also wrote upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Soma of his ser¬ 
mons survived; an abortive proposal to print 
them was made by Ehys Thomas in 1770. 

[life in Llandovery editions of Canwyll y 
Cymiy; Wood’s Athens Oxon.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Arohseologia Oambrensis, 4th 
s<t. 1878, ix. 2S7; Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry; 
Kdsona Bull, 1714, p. 476.] J. E L. 


PRICKE, ROBERT (J 1609-1698), en¬ 
graver, was a pupil of Wenceslaus Hollar 
[q. v.l, and kept a shop for prints and maps 
in Whitecross Street, Cripplegate, London, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Here he published some important 
architectural works, mostly translated from 
the French, and illustrated with engravings 
by himself. These were: 1. * A new Treatise 
of Architecture according to Vitruvius,' 
from the French of Julien Mauclerc, 1669 
(other editions in1670,1676,andl699). 2.‘A 
new Book on Architecture, wherein is re¬ 
presented Forty Figures of Gates and Arches 
triumphant, &c. &c.,by Alexander Francine, 
Florentine ... set forth by Robert Pricke 
. . . 1669 ' (with a portrait of Francini). 
3. 'The Art of Fair Building, wherein are 
Augmentations of the newest Buildings made 
in France, by the Designs and Ordering of 
P. le Muet, and others, published by Robert 
Pricke,’ 1670(2ndedit. 1675). 4.‘Perspective 
Practical, or a plain . , . method of . . . 
representing all things to the eye at a dis¬ 
tance, by the exact Rules of Art. . . . By 
a Religious Person of the Society of Jesus, a 
Parisian [J.Dubreuil], Faithfully translated 
out of French and illustrated with 160 copper 
cuts, set forth in English by R. Pricke,' 167-' 
(2nd edition, 1098). 6 . 'The Ornaments of 
Architecture, containing Compartments, 
Mantlings, Foldings, Festones, &c., &c. . . . 
with some Designs for Carving and Painting 
of eminent Coaches. . , . Containing Fifty 
Copperplate Prints; collected out of the 
Works of several eminent Masters, and set 
forth by Robert Pricke,’ 1674. A few etch¬ 
ings of shipping, &c., were also executed by 
Pricke. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Lowndes’s Bibl. Mm.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] L. C. 

PRICKET, ROBERT Of 1603), poet, 
saw some military service in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and afterwards sought a precarious 
livelihood as a verse-writer and pamphleteer 
against the catholics. HiB earliest produc¬ 
tion he describes as a ‘ Love Song ’ on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, but it does uot 
appear to have been printed {Times Ana¬ 
tomic). His first extant publication wae a 
prose tract, panegyrising Queen Elizabeth 
and James I, and denouncing the pope and 
papists. It was entitled ‘ Unto . . . his 
Sovereign Lord King James a poor Subject 
sendetb a Souldier’s Resolution,’ London 
(by John Windet for Walter Barre), 1603. 
It was dedicated to the lriug, to whom 
Pricket presented a copy in person (Brit. 
Mus. and Bodleian Library). There fol¬ 
lowed in verse ‘ A Souldier’s Wish unto the 
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Sovereign Lord King Jame.-,' 4to, 1 (j 03 (by 
Jolin Hanson), with, some lines at the 
close dedicated to the lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don and his brethren (Brit. Mus. and Bod¬ 
leian). In 1604 Fncket secured a wider fame 
by a poetic tribute to the memory of the 
second Earl of Esses, called ‘ Honors Fame 
in Triumph riding. Or the Life and Death 
of the late Honourable Earle of Essex,’ Lon¬ 
don (by R. B. for Roger Jackson), 1004,4to. 
It was dedicated to the Earls of Southamp¬ 
ton and Devonshire and William, Lord 
Knollys. A copy of the rare volume is in 
the Bodleian Library, and it was reprinted 
in Dr. Grosart’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ Pricket re¬ 
ferred with satisfaction to the disgrace of 
Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh, but the praise 
he bestowed on Essex leu to his imprison¬ 
ment by order of the privy council. He 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, who soon pro¬ 
cured his release, and he sought to atone for 
liio offence in 1 Times Anatomie. Contain¬ 
ing the poore Man’s Plaint, Britton’s Trouble 
and her Triumph, the Pope’s Pride, Rome’s 
Treasons, and her Destruction. Made by 
Robert Pricket, a Souldier,’ London (by 
George Eld), 1606,4to. This was dedicated 
to the privy council. The first part had been 
written in 1604 j it is a bitter attack on tbe 
catholics. The volume is throughout in 
heroic verse, and concludes with ‘a song re¬ 
joicing for our late deliverance from the Gun¬ 
powder Plot,’ in six stanzas. Pricket’s pro- 
testant zeal steadily increased, and in 1607 he 
sent forth not only ‘The Jesuits Miracles, or 
New Popish Wonders,’ 4to,a diatribe inverse 
against Garnet and Parsons, with Garnet’s 
portrait on the title-page, but also a pam¬ 
phlet entitled ‘The Lord Coke his Speech 
and Charge, with a Diacoverie of the 
Abuses and Corruptions of Officers,’London, 
(by N. Butter). In the dedication to the 
latter, signed ‘R. P.’ and addressed to Coke’s 
father-in-law, the Earl of Exeter, Pricket de¬ 
scribed himself as ‘ a poore, despised, pouertie- 
stricken, hated, scorned, and vnrespected 
souldier,’ and represented the pages that fol¬ 
low as a faithful report of a charge given 
by Coke to the grand jury at the Norwich 
assizes on 4 Aug. 1606. But Pricket, al¬ 
though he seems to have heard Coke deliver 
hia charge, only embodied a few vague re¬ 
miniscences, and is himself responsible for 
the tract, which is mainly an intemperate 
vilification of the catholics. Coke repudiated 
any share in the volume in the preface to 
the seventh part of his ‘ Reports ’ (Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. viii. S76, 483-4). 

About the same period Pricket, according 
to his own account, took holy orders. One 
‘Robert Prickett, A.M.,’was curate of St, 


Botolph, Aldgate, m the spring of Xf,]T 
(NitHcoimi, Diocese of London, i. 61t»).'((, 
author obtained some preferment in LrelatU 
whence he was driven by the rebellion of 
1641. In great distress he sought refuge j 
B ath, and there, in 1645, wrote * Newesfion 
the King’s Bath,’ in verse. This he print-d 
at his own charge. He must then have litre 
well past sixty. On very slender ground- 
the anonymous ‘ Stipendarioo Lachrya* 
(Hague, 1654, 4to), an elegy on Charles I 
has been assigned to him. 

[Collier’s Bibl. Cat. ii. 187-93 ; Brydgae's Ee- 
stituta, pp. 445-60; Cal. Suite Papers, 1603- 
1010, p. 4; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 469,6th ser.ii. 235 j 
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PRIDDEN, JOHN (1758-1825), anti- 

quary, eldest son of John Pridden, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Humphrey Gregory 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire, was' born in 
London on 3 Jan. 1758. The father (1728- 
R07), bom on 20 July 1728 at Old Martin 
Ilall, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, of wealthy 
parents, ran away from home to escape tin. 
cruel treatment of a stepfather, and obtained 
employment with Richard Manby, a book¬ 
seller of Ludgate Hill, whom be eventually 
succeeded. He was intimate with many 
well-known authors and antiquaries. Ha 
portrait appears in tbe ‘Fruits of Expe¬ 
rience’ (2nd edit. 1824, p. 88), by Joseph 
Brasbridge [q. v.] 

The son entered St. Paul’s School on 
3 Aug. 1764, aged 7, and proceeded on 
16 April 1777 to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
winning the Pauline exhibition in1778. He 
graduated B.A. in 1781, and was ordained 
soon after. He was incorporated MA. at 
St. John’s Oollege, Cambridge. He was 
successively afternoon lecturer at Tavistock 
Chapal, London (1782); minor canon of St. 
Paul’s (November1782); vicar of Heybridge, 
Essex (July 1783); ourate (from 1783 to 
1803) of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, where the 
rector was non-resident; vicar of Little 
Wakering, Essex (1788); chaplain to Earl 
Powlett (1789); priest in ordinary of his 
majesty’s Chapel Royal (1796); minor canon 
of Westminster; vicar of Caddington,Bed¬ 
fordshire, from 1797, when he resigned his 
Essex livings; and finally rector of the 
united parishes of St, George, Botolph Lane, 
and St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

Pridden was at once on antiquary, an 
amateur artist and architect, and a philan¬ 
thropist. He was elected F.S.A. in 1785. 
To the ‘Bibliotheca Topographies Britan- 
nica’ he contributed ‘Appendix to the His¬ 
tory of Reculver and Heme’ (1787) and 
many drawings, especially in illustration of 
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tl * li.iiw-tf'r-Iiirt* CoIIPCtinn<. of hi' f.rther- 
lk John NichoL [q. v.] His mo=L use- 
t il antiquarian nchievemfint was the con- 
tmut'i m nf the index and glossary to the 
* Uolls of Parliament/which had heen corn¬ 
iced bv Archdeacon John Strachey [q. v.] 
i iv. r this he spent thirty years. It was com- 
T ,htel by Edward IJpham, P.S.A., and pub- 
hshed in 1332, London, fol. i 

lli« excursions into architecture resulted 
in a design for the sea-bathing infirmary at j 
Margate, of which he was joint founder with 
jl- John Coakley Lettsom [q. v.], and for 
many years honorary secretary; a new vicar- , 
ope at" Caddington in 1812, and a plan for 
uniting Snow Hill and Holbom Hill, which 
he submitted to the Corporation of London. 

He died on 5 April 1825 at his house in 
Tleet Street, and was buried on 12 April at 
St. Mary’s, Islington, beside his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of John Nichols. His second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Hobart Pickwoad of 
London, survived him. He had no i=sue. 

[For the father see Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. i. p, 
28 . 5 , Roberts’s Book-Hunter in London, p. 215, 
and Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iii. 420. For the 
ton Admissions to St. Paul’s School, p. 130; 
rotter’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed. ii. 644, iii. 421, ix. 18, 220 ».; 
Nichols’s Lit. Illuslr. ii. 683, 819, v. 200, 227, 
SIS, 231, 760, 751, viii. 076, 077; Gant. Mag. 
1811 i. 84, 1824 i. 237, 1825 i. 467; Lettsom’s 
Hints to promote Beneficence, &e,, ji. 150, iii. 
238; Lewis’s Hiet. of Islington, pp. 180, 239, 
252; Nichols’s Leicestershire, *423.] C. F. S. 

PRIDE, THOMAS (d. 1638), soldier, 
was of obscure origin. A contemporary 
newspaper states that he was horn at Ash- 
cott, three miles from Glastonbury (Mer- 
I'uriua Elencticus, 3 Sept. 1649). He has 
also been claimed as a native of Haverford¬ 
west (English Historical Review, 1892, jp. 
718). One authority states that he was m 
early life a drayman, another that he was an 
honest brewer in London (Smith, Obituary, 
p. 48; Second Narrative of the late Parlia¬ 
ment ; Harleian Miscellany, iii. 481). He 
entered the parliamentary army as a captain, 
and was a major in 1644 when Essex's in¬ 
fantry was forced to surrender in Cornwall 
l PirsurvoHrH, y. 409; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 38). When the new model was or¬ 
ganised, Pride was made lieutenant-colonel 
of Edward Harley's regiment of foot (ib. p. 
49; Sprigge, Anglia Jlediviva, 1854, p. 329). 
Colonel Harley was absent during the cam¬ 
paign of l(Uo, and Pride commanded the 
regiment at Naseby, at the storming of 
Bristol, and at the capture of Dartmouth, 
distinguishing kimsplf by his good service on 
all thrpe occasions (ib. pp. 41, 77,117,181). 


"When the army and tho parliament quar¬ 
relled, Pride was one of the officers mo«t 
active in asserting the right of the soldiers 
to petition for the redress of their grievances. 
Harley complained of his conduct to the 
House of Commons, and he was called to 
the bar to answer for his conduct (Commons' 
Journals, v. 129; Lords' Journals, ix. 115 ; 
Report on the Portland MSS. i. 418). He 
signed the vindication of the officers of 7 April 
1647, took part in the preparation of the 
charge against the eleven members, and was 
finally given the command of the regiment 
in place of Hariey (Clarke Papers, i. 2, 
151; Eushworth, vi. 471). In the second 
civil war Pride's regiment served under 
Cromwell in the Welsh campaign and at 
the battle of Preston (ib. vii. 1118; Careixe, 
Cromwell, letter 01). It presented, in con¬ 
junction with Deane’s regiment, a petition 
"demanding the punishment of the king, and 
formed part of the force which occupied 
London at the beginning of December 1648 
(Deaxe, Life of Admiral Deane, p. 324; 
Clarke Papers, ii. 65). On 6 Dec. 1648, 
Pride, acting under instructions received 
from Fan-fax, set a guard round the entrances 
to the House of Commons, forcibly prevented 
about ninety members from entering, and 
arrested over forty others, in order to frus¬ 
trate the intended agreement with the king. 
When Prynne demanded to know the au¬ 
thority by which Pride acted, he pointed to 
the soldiers standing round with their swords 
and muskets, and told him that was the 
commission (Old Parliamentary History, 
xriii. 447-71; Commons’ Journals, vi. 93]. 
This violent purification of the House of 
Commons became popularly known as 1 Pride’s 
purge.' 

In January 1649 Pride was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the trial of CharlesI, 
attended every sitting of the court excepting 
one, and signed the death-warrant. ‘His 
name/ says Noble, ‘is so strangely written, 
that it is scarce legible; and, though his 
beginning is said to be so humble, vet there 
is a seal of arms after his name, bearing a 
chevron inter 3 animals heads erased ’ (House 
of Cromwell, i. 418). Pride’s regiment re¬ 
mained in London through 1049 to guard 
the parliament, and the colonel himself was, 
on 21 Deo. 1049, elected a member of the 
common council (Shared, London and the 
Kingdom, ii. 319). 

In 1660 he accompanied Cromwell to 
Scotland, commanded a brigade at Dunbar, 
and took part in the following year at the 
battle of Worcester (Caretle, Cromwell, 
letter 140; Cart, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 368). On 14 May 1652 parliament 
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rewarded Ms services with a grant of for¬ 
feited laud*! in Scotland totlie \ftlue of •”>00/. 
per annum (Commone Journals, vii- 132). 

Pride played no great part in politic*, and 
•was not a member of any of tlie parliaments 
elected during the Protectorate, excepting 
that of 165C, nor of anv of the councils of 
state. He inclined to the advanced republi¬ 
can section of the officers, and in 1664, when 
his regiment was sent to Scotland, it was re¬ 
ported that the colonel was kept in England 
because he was distrusted hj the Protector 
(Thttbloe, ii. 414). But his stay in Eng¬ 
land may perhaps be explained by the fact 
that on 7 Nov. 1664 he bad entered into a 
contract, jointly with Denis Gauden and 
others, for the victualling of the navy 
(Pawlinson MSS. A. 216, f. 267, Bodleian 
Library). He had become rich enough to 
buy Nonesuch Park and House in Suirey, 
and in 1653-C was hish sheriff of that county 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-0, p, 317). 

On 17 Jan. 1650 the Protector knighted 
him, performing the ceremony with a faggot 
stick, if Ludlow is to be believed {Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 26). He was also appointed on 
26 March 1656 one of the commissioners for 
securing the peace of London {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., 1665-6, p. 238). 

Pride rigorously suppressed cock-fighting, 
and had the bears which were kept for bear- 
baiting killed, exploits which were satirically 
celebrated by royalist wits: 

The crime of the bears was they were cavaliers, 

And had formerly fought for the king. 

{Pump Soups, 1662, p. 299; Cap.te, Original J 
Letters, ii. 83). In the agitation among the 
officers against the proposal to make Crom¬ 
well king, Pride play ed a very important paTt, 
talked of armed opposition, and concerted 
the army petition against kingship which 
finally caused Cromwell to refuse the crown 
(Ludlow, ii. 25: Thublob, i. 749). Never¬ 
theless, after the passing of the petition and 
advice, he accepted a plnce in Cromwell’s 
new House of Lords. ‘ He hath now changed 
his principles and his mind with the times,’ 
commented a republican pamphleteer, add¬ 
ing that 'the lawyers need have no fear now 
that he would hangup theirgownsalongside 
of the captive Scottish colours iu "Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, as he had once threatened ’ {Har- 
leian Miscellany, iii. 481). 

Pride signed the proclamation declaring 
PiichaTd Cromwell successor to his father 
{Cromwelliana, p. 176). He died on 23 Oct. 
1658, and was buried at Nonesuch on 2 Nov. 
According to a newspaper, his last words 
were ' that he was very sorry for these three 
nations, whom he saw in a most sad and 
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deplorable condition' (The TJ'cel,hi hit,!’, 
t/tnce, ] 8 Nn\. 1639). 

At the Kestovation the commons a\engui 
the wrongs of the king and the insults to 
their own members by voting that Pride 
should be attainted (16 May I860), and tW 
his carcass should be exhumed, drawn to 
T\ bum, hung up in its coffin, and he buried 
under the gallows (4 Dec. 1660). This sen¬ 
tence was executed on the bodies of Crom¬ 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw; but, according 
toNoble, Pride’s escaped the indignity. Hi* 
estates, however, were confiscated, and 
Nonesuch Park was restored to the crown 
{Commons' Journals, viii. 27, 73,197). 

Pride married Elizabeth, natural daughter 
of Thomas Monck, brother of the Duke of 
Albemarle. He had by her two daughters- 
Elizabeth, wife of John Sherwin, and 
another who married Robert, son of Colonel 
Valentine "Walton. A son, Thomas Pride, 
was lieutenant in Ms father’s regiment m 
November 1647, attained the rank of captain, 
and was left out in the reorganisation of 
July 1659 {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1658-9, 
p 378). He married Rebecca, daughter of 
William Brydges, seventh lord Chandoi 
(Coxxixs, Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 726). 

[Noble's House of Cromwell, 1787, i. 417, and 
the same author’s Lives of the English Regicides, 
1793, ii. 132. Other authorities are quoted m 
the article.] C. H. F. 

PRIDEAUX, Sib EDMOND (d 1659), 
lawyer and politician, second son of Sir Ed¬ 
mond Prideaux, hart., an eminent lawyer, of 
the Inner Temple and member of an ancient 
family originally of Prideaux Castle, Corn¬ 
wall, by his second wife, Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of Piers Edgecombe of Mount Edge- 
cumbe in Devonshire, was bom at his father's 
seat, Nethsrton, near Honiton. He gra¬ 
duated M.A. at Cambridge, and on 6 Julj 
1625 wa3 admitted ad eundem at Oxford 
("Wood, Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 424). On 23 Nov. 
1623 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple: his practice was cMefly in chancery. 
Us became recorder of Exeter, and subse¬ 
quently, in 1649, of Bristol {Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1639, p. 388). He was returned 
to the Long parliament for Lyme Regis 
(which seat he held till his death), and 
forthwith took sides against the king. His 
subscription for the defence of parliament, 
in 1642, was 100/. {Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. xii. 369). By his own side he was re¬ 
garded as one of the persons best informed 
as to tho state of feeling in the west of 
England. For three years, from 10 Nov. 
1043 until it was transferred to the custody 
of the speakers of the two houses, he was 
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nn „ of the commissioners in charge of the 
great seal of parliament, an office ■worth 
] ,-jOOf, a Tear, and, as a mark of respect, was, 
by order of the House of Commons, called 
within the bar with precedence next after 
the solicitor-general. He had also been one 
of the commissioners appointed to negotiate 
with the king’s commissioners at Uxbridge 
in January 1645. On 12 Oct. 1648 he was 
appointed by parliament solicitor-general 
(Whueeocke, p. 857). This office he re¬ 
signed when the king’s trial became immi¬ 
nent; Cook was solicitor-general on that 
occasion and subsequently (ib. p. 868; State 
Trials, iv. 1167, v. 1209). But Prideaux did 
not lose favour with his party. On 9 April 
1649 he was appointed attorney-general, and 
remained in that office for the rest of his life. 

for many years Prideaux was intimately 
and profitably connected with the postal ser- 
i ice. The question of the validity of patents 
for the conduct of posts was raised m both 
bouses of parliament in connection with the 
sequestration, in 1040 (Rymeb, Foedera, xx. 
429), of Thomas Witherings’ office, granted 
in 1038. Prideaux served as chairman of the 
committee appointed in 1642 upon the rates 
ofinlandlettera (Commons’Journals, 28 March 
1642). In1644 he was appointed, by resolu¬ 
tion of both houses, ‘ master of the posts, 
messengers, and couriers ’ (Journals, 7 Sept. 
1044); and he continued at intervals, as di¬ 
rected bytheHouse of Commons or otherwise, 
tomanagethe postal service. He was ordered 
to arrange a post to Hull and York, and also 
to Lyme Regis, in 1044; in 1649 to Chester, 
Holyhead, and Ireland, and also to Bide- 
ford; in 1660 to Kendal, and in 1661 to 
Carlisle. By 1049 he is said to have esta¬ 
blished a regular weekly service throughout 
the kingdom. Rumonr assigned to his office 
an income of 16,0004. a year. Blackstone 
(Commentaries, bk. i. c. 8, § iv.) states that 
bis reforms saved the oountry 6,0001. a year; 
at any rate it was so profitable as to excite 
rivalry. * Encouraged by the opinion of the 
judges given in the House of Lords in the 
case of the Earl of Warwick v. Witherings, 
9 July 1646, that the clause in Witherings’s 
patent for restraint of carrying letters was 
■» old/ Oxenbridge, Thomson, and others en¬ 
deavoured to carry on a cheap and speedy 
post of their own, and Prideaux met them 
by a variety of devices, some in the way of 
ordinary competition, others in the shape of 
abuses of power and breaches of the law 
(Geeex, State Papers, Domestic, 1654, p. 22). 
The common council of London endeavoured, 
m 18C0, to organise the carriage of letters, 
but Prideaux brought the matter before par¬ 
liament, which reterred the question to the 


council of state, 21 March 1650, and on the 
same day the council made an order that Mr. 
Attomey-geueral Prideaux should take care 
of the business of the inland post, and be 
accountable for the profits quarterly, and a 
committee was appointed to confer with him 
as to the management of the post. After 
various claims had been considered, parlia¬ 
ment, on 21 March 1652, resolved that the 
office of postmaster ought to he in the sole 
disposal of the house, and the Irish and 
the Scotch committee, to whiohthe question 
was referred, reported in favour of letting 
contracts for the carriage of letters. Pri¬ 
deaux contended that the office of post¬ 
master and the carrying of letters were two 
distinct things, and that the resolution of 
parliament of 1662 referred to the former 
only; but eventually all previous grants 
were held to he set aside by that resolution, 
and oontracts were let for the inland and 
foreign mails to JohnManleyin 1663 (Gkeest, 
State Papers, Domestic, 1662-3, pp. 109,806, 
448, 460, 455). The loss entailed affected 
Prideaux little; his legal practice continued 
to be large and lucrative, being worth 6,000/. 
a year. He bought Ford Abbey, at Thorne- 
combe, Devonshire, and built a large house 
there. On 81 May1058hewas made abaronet 
for 1 his voluntary offer for the mainteyning 
of thirty foot-souldiers in his highnes army 
in Ireland ’ (Publio Records, 5th Rep. App. 
p. 278). 

He died, leaving a great fortune, on 
19 Aug. 1659(Gbbbn, StatePapers, Domestic, 
1658-9, p. 324). He appears to have been 
a sound chancery lawyer and highly esteemed 
by his party os a man of religion as wpll 
as learning. He was twice married: first, 
to a daughter of a gentleman named Oollins 
of Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire; and, secondly, 
to Mary, daughter of a gentleman named 
Every of Cottey in Somerset. By the latter 
he had one son, to whom Tillotson, after¬ 
wards archbishop, was tutOT ; he took part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, and bribed Jeffreys 
heavily to save his life (Eohabd, iii. 776). 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Wotton's Baronet- 
ace, i. 617, 618 j Pari. Hist. iii. 1429, 1480, 
1582, 1800; Thurloe’s State Papers, ed. 1742, 
iii, 371, 377, 402; Encycl. Brit. 9th ed. art. Post 
Office, by E. Edwards, Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. iii. 267-8; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p.609 
(quoting a pamphlet, ‘Names of such members of 
the House of Commons as held places contrary 
to the self-denying ordinance’); Rnshworth,iii. 
242, T. E. P. Pndeaux’s Pedigree of Prideaux, 
1889; Joyce’s Hist, of Post Office.] J. A. H. 

PBJZDEAUX, FREDERICK 0817- 
1891), conveyancer, fifth son of Walter 
Prideaux of Plymouth, by Sarah, daughter of 
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Joseph Kingston of Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
was bom at Nn.l Portland Square, Plymouth, 
on 27 April 1817. His father, a partner in tho 
private bank of Kingston & Prideaux (since 
converted into the Plymouth and Devonport 
Bank), was a collateral descendant _ of 
Humphrey Prideaux [q. yj, dean of Norwich, 
but was bred a quaker. Frederick Prideaux 
was educated at the Plymouth grammar 
school, at a private school at Egloshayle, near 
Wadebridge, Cornwall, and under a private 
tutor. He was instructed in law bv his elder 
brother, Walter Prideaux, of the firm of 
Lane & Prideaux, solicitors, London, and by 
the eminent quaker conveyancer, John Hodg¬ 
kin. On 26 May 1884 he was admitted a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. where he was 
called to the bar on 27 Jan. 1840. After 
practising for some years in London, he 
removed to Bath in 185S, but returned to 
London in 1865, and in 1866 obtained the 
post of reader in real and personal property 
to the Inns of Court, which he resigned in 
consequence of ill-health in 1875. He 
afterwards resided successively at Torquay, 
Gatcombe, and Taunton, where he died on 
21 Nov. 1S91. In early manhood Prideaux 
abandoned quakerism for the church of Eng¬ 
land, but in later life became attached to the 
Baptist society. 

Prideaux was author of: 1. ‘Law of Judg¬ 
ments and Crown Debts as they affect Real 
Property/ London, 1842, 8vo; 4th edition 
1854. 2. ‘ Handbook of Precedents in Con¬ 
veyancing/ London. 1862, 8vo; 2nd edition, 
under the title 1 Precedents in Convey¬ 
ancing, with Dissertations on its Law and 
Practice/ 1850 ; 4th edition, in which he 
was assisted by John Whitcombe, esq., 
1864, 2 vols. 8vo. Successive editions of 
this standard work appeared at intervals 
throughout Prideaux’s life; the fifteenth 
edition, by Mr. WhitcombB, in 1898, 2 vols. 
8 vo, and the sixteenth edition, by Messrs. 
Whitcombe and Horsburgh, in 1896, 2 vols. 
8 vo. 

He married at Clifton, on 14 April 1853, 
Fanny Ash, second daughter of Richard Ball 
of Portland House, Kingsdown, Gloucester¬ 
shire, who survived him, and died at Taunton 
in September 1894. Mrs. Prideaux was a 
poetess of some merit. Her works, all 
of which were published in London, are; 
1. 'Claudia/ a story in blank verse, the scene 
of which is laid in Rome in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, 1865, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Nine 
Days’ Queen/ a dramatic poem founded on 
the history of Lady Jane Grey, 1869, 8vo. 
8 . ‘Philip Molesworth and other Poems/ j 
1886,8vo. 4 . 1 Basil the Iconoclast/ a drama 
of modem Russia, 1892, 8vo. 


[In Hemoriom F. P„ by iy; „ 

(printedfor prii ate circulation), Ilf )' Athen tt 
18 Sept. 18D4.] J. M. a 

PRIDEAUX, HUMPHREY, Dr> 
(1648-1724), orientalist, third son of Ld! 
mond Prideaux, was bom at Pad stow, Cum! 
wall, on 3 May 1648. His mother was» 
daughter of John Moyle (15B2?-lij61) "q. T ’ 
After preliminary education at the'lutli 
grammar schools of Liskeard and Bodmm 
he proceeded to Westminster school and-: 
Richard Bushy [q. t.] On 11 Dec. 1608 
he matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford 
where he had obi ained a studentship. H' 
graduated B.A. 22 June 1672, M.A. 29 Aon] 
1676, B.D. 15 Nov. 1682, D.D. 8 Ji Ue 
1680. At the university ho was distin¬ 
guished for scholarship.” John Fell, DJ), 
[q. vj, employed him in 1672 in annotating 
an edition of ‘Florua; ’ he was asked to edit 
the chronicle of John Malelas, but thoMt 
it not worth his labour. In 1676 he issued 
an account of the Arnndelian marbles, which 
secured him the patronage of Heneage Finch, 
first Earl of Nottingham [q. v.] In 1677 L 
obtained the sinecure rectory of Llandewj- 
Yelfirey, Pembrokeshire. In1679 Finch pre¬ 
sented him to the rectory of St. Clements, 
Oxford, which he held till 1696. He was 
appointed also, in 1679, Busby’s Hebrew 
lecturer in ChriBt Church College. Finch 

§ av e him in 1681 a canonry at Norwich, and 
ir Francis North in February 1688 pre¬ 
sented him to the rectory of Bladon, 
Oxfordshire, which included the chapelry of 
Woodstock. He still retained his student¬ 
ship at Christ Church, os he was acting os 
unsalaried librarian. 

Prideaux left Oxford for Norwich on 
James H's appointment (October 1686) of 
John Massey fq. v.l, a Roman catholic, as 
dean of Christ Church. He exchanged (1686) 
Bladon for the rectory of Saham-Toney, Nor¬ 
folk, which he held till 1694. He at once 
engaged in controversy withRoman catholics, 
especially on the point of the validity of An¬ 
glican orders. As canon of Norwichhisbusi¬ 
ness capacity was very apparent; he im¬ 
proved the financial arrangements of the 
chapter, and put the records in order. In 
December 1688 he was made archdeacon of 
Suffolk by his bishop, William Lloyd (1637- 
1710) [q. v.], an office whioh he held till 
1694. Though Lloyd became a nonjuror, 
Prideaux exerted himself at his axchidiaconal 
visitation (May 1689) to secure the takingof 
the oaths; out of three hundred parishes in 
his archdeaconry only three clergymen be¬ 
came nonjurors. At the convocation which 
opened on 21 Nov. 1089 Prideaux was an 
advocate for changes in the prayer-book, 
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m;b a riew to the comprehension of dis- 
s-nters. Subsequently he officially correcteil 
»In interpretation of the Toleration Act 
a? though it exempted from the 
W of attendance on public worship. Bur- 
net consulted him (1691) about a measure 
for prevention of pluralities, and Prideaux 
drafted a hill for this purpose. Kidder con¬ 
ned Mm in the same year about a hill 
for preventing clandestine marriages; Pri- 
deuiv thought the existing lawsufficient, and 
slowed the difficulty of providing against 
t; rail on. 

From 1639 to 1094 he resided at Sahara, 
He declined in 1691 the Hebrew chair, va¬ 
cated bythe death of Edward Pocockefq.v.], 
. ctpn wMch he afterwards regretted. Saham 


did not suit his health, and he returned to 
Norwich. In a letter written (28 Nov. 1694) 
just after receiving the news of Tillotson's 
doath, ha says that his ‘ expectations of future 
advancement were all dead with the aToh- 
bishop.’ Earlyinl0O7he was presented to the 
vicarage of Trowse, near Norwich, a chapter 
jiving, which he held till 1709. He succeeded 
Henry Fairfax (1634-1702) [q. v.] as dean of 
Komch, and was installed on 8 June 1702. 
On the translation to Ely (31 July 1707) of 
John Moore (1646-1714) [q. v.], Prideaux 
was advised to make interest for the vacant 
see of Norwich; he thought himself too old, 
and heartily commended the appointment of 
Charles Tnmnell, his fellow-canon, 

Prideaux’s literary reputation rests on his 
i Life of Mahomet ’ (1697) and his' Connec¬ 
tion ’ (1716-18). Of each of these the story 
has been told that the bookseller to whom he 
offered the manuscript said he ‘ could wish 
there were a little more humour in it.’ No 
sign of humour was ever shown hy Prideaux, 
eicept in his proposal (26 Nov. 1715) for a 
hospital in each university, to be called 
‘Drone Hall,' for useless fallows and stu¬ 
dents. The 1 Life of Mahomet ’ was in fact j 
pointed as a polemical tract against the 
deists. As a biography it is valueless from 
the point of view of modern knowledge. 
Some of its errors were noted by Sale in the 
discourse and notes to hia translation of the 
‘Koran,’1734. Prideaux had thought of writ¬ 
ing a history of the SaracBn empire, but 
turned instead for his next historical subject 
to the interval between the Old and New 
Testaments, The 1 Connection,’ whioh Lard- 
nexwell calls ‘ learned and judicious 1 ( Work, 
1815,1216), was abetter piece of work than 
the 1 Life of Mahomet,' and, though now out 
of date,it snppliedfor along time areal want, 
sad stimulated further study. It led to a 
friendly controversy between Prideaux and 
his cousin, Walter Moyle [q. v,] Le (Here 
voi. xn, 


wrote a critical examination of it, which was 
published in English in 1722. 

In 1721 Prideaux gave his collection of 
oriental books (over three hundred volumes) 
to Clare Hall, Cambridge, through his son, 
who had been there educated. From about 
1709 ha had suffered severely from the stone, 
which prevented him from preaching. An 
operation, ill-managed, was the source of 
much discomfort. Attacks of rheumatism 
and paralysis further reduced his strength. 
He died on 1 Nov. 1724, at the deanery, 
Norwich, and was buried in the nave of the 
cathedral, where there is a stone to his me¬ 
mory, with an epitaph composed hy himself. 
He married (16 Feb. 1680) Bridget, only child 
of Anthony Bokenhom of Helmingham, Suf¬ 
folk, and left a son Edmund. 

A portrait of Prideaux, formerly belonging 
to Sir E. S. Prideaux, bart, is ascribed to 
Kneller; another by E. Seeman was engraved 
byVertue. 

He published, besides some pamphlets and 
a sermon: 1. ‘Marmora Oxoniensia,’ &c,, 
Oxford, 1676, fol. (the numerous typographi¬ 
cal errors laid the foundation of Aldrich’s 
opinion of Prideaux as ‘an unaccurate, 
muddy-headed man;’ they are ascribed to 
the carelessness of Thomas Bannet (1046?- 
1681) [q.v,], corrector of the press. 2. 'De 
Jure Pauperis et Peregrini,’ &c., Oxford, 
1079,4to (the Hebrew of Maimouides, with 
a Latin version and notes). 3. ‘ A Com¬ 
pendious Introduction for Reading.,. His¬ 
tories,' &c., Oxford, 1682, 4to. 4, 'The 
Validity of the Orders of the Church of 
England,’ Ac., 1688,4to. 6. ‘ A Letter to a 
Friend relating to the present Convocation,’ 
1689, 4to (anon.; dated 27 Nov.; has been 
erroneously assigned to Tillotson). 6.‘The 
Case of Clandestine Marriages,’ &c., 1691,4to 
(anon,; published by Kidder). 7.‘The True 
Nature ett Imposture fully display'd in the Life 
of Mahomet,' &o,, 1697,8vo; two editions same 
year; often reprinted (French translation 
1698). 8. ‘Directions to Churchwardens,’ &e., 
Noiwloh, 1701,4to; 7th edition, 1780, 4to, 
9. ‘ The Original and Right of Tithes/ &c., 
Norwich, 1710, 8vo; reprinted 1718, 8vo; 
1736, 8vo. 10. 1 Ecclesiastical Tracts,' &e., 
1716,8vo (reprints Nos. 4 and 9, with other 
tracts on ecclesiastical law). 11. ‘The Old 
and New Testament connected, in the His¬ 
tory of the Jews and Neighbouring Nations 
.,,to theTimeofChrist,'1716-18,fol.,2vols.; 
also, with title, ‘ The Connection/ &c., 1716- 
1718, Bvo, 6 vois.; very frequently reprinted; 
1846, 8vo, 2 vols. (edited hy Alexander 
M'Oaul [q, v.]); in French, ‘ Histoire des 
Juifs/ &c., Amsterdam, 1722,12mo, 5 vols.; 
in German, 2 vols, 4to, 1728, His letters 
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(1674-1722) to John Ellis (1643P-1733) 

[q, v.] were* edited for the Camden Society in 
1875 by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 
They exhibit him. as a man of more frankness 
than refinement of mind. 

[The Life, 1748, is probably by Birch, being 
based on information supplied to Birch in 1738 
by Edmund Prideaux; Wood's Athena Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 656; IVond’a Fasti 1 Bliss!, n. 331. 348, 
384, 400; Birch’s Life of Tillutson, 1753, pp. 
193, 371; Monthly Depository, 1811. p. 112; 
Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1041,1063; Letters to 
Ellis (Thompson), 1875 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Sanderson’s De Juramenti, Obi. 1617.] A. G. 

FBLDEATJN, JOHN (1578-1050), bishop 
of Worcester, fourth son of John ana Agnes 
Prideaux, was bom at Stowford in the parish 
of Harford or Hartford, near Ivybridge, 
Devonshire, 17 Sapt. 1578. His parents were 
poor, and had to provide for a family of 
twelve; John, however, attracted the at¬ 
tention of a wealthy friend, Lady Fowel, 
of the same parish, and was sent to Oxford 
at eighteen, He matriculated from Exeter 
College 14 Oct. 1596 (Claes:, Meg. Vnio. 
Oxf. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 210), was admitted B.A. 

81 Jan. 1699-1600, was elected fellow of 
Exeter 30 June 1601, and proceeded M.A. 

30 Jane 1603 (Boise, Exeter Coll. Reg. p. 
65). He henceforth took a prominent part 
in the affairs of his college, which was 
flourishing under Thomas Holland (d. 1613) 

£q. v.] as rector and William Helme as tutor. 
Prideaux took holy orders soon after 1003, 
and was appointed chaplain to Prince Henry. 
Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, named 
him in 1609 one of the fellows of his new 
college at Chelsea who were to combat Roman 
catholics and Pelagians; but the enterprise 
failed (Boash, ib. p. xxvi). Prideaux was 
admitted B.D. 6 Slay 1611 (Clake, Meg. 
Vniv. Oxf. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 138), and on 4 Apnl 
1012 he was elected rector of Exeter College, 
and was permitted to take the degree of 
D.D. 30 Slay 1612, before the statutable 
period (ib. p. 189). After the death of 
Prince Henry he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and preferment was not slow in 
coming. On 17 July 1614 he was collated 
to the vicarage of Bampton, Oxfordshire 
(Boash, p. 53), and 8 Dec. 1615 was ap¬ 
pointed regius professor of divinity in succes¬ 
sion to Abbot (Lb Neve, iii, 509). To this 
office a canonrv of Christ Chinch was annexed 
16March 1616 (ib. ii. 526). He received sub¬ 
sequently the vicarage of Chalgrove, Oxford¬ 
shire, in 1620, a canonryin Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral 17 June 1820 (Lamd. MS. 985, f. 168), 
the rectory of Bladon in 1625, and the rec¬ 
tory of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1629 (Fos- 
teb, Alumni Oxon, ; Wood, Athena). 
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When he became rector of his collTC 
Exeter was fifth in point of number- in tQ 
university, and attracted not only 
countrymen,_but.al.-o many foreign student- 
Px'ideaux maintained and increased its rennl 
tation for scholarship. Philip Cluverius and 
D. Orville the geographers, James Casauboa 
and Sixtinus A m ama were among the man-* 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and others uhu 
studied under him. Secretary Spottiswoad 
and James, duke of Hamilton, were amoni 
his Scottish pupils. Many distinguished En*. 
liohmen were trained under his care (Wood 
Athena, passim). Prideaux was instru¬ 
mental in adding to the buildings of the 
college: a new chapel was built in 1624 
and consecrated (6 Oct.) with a sermon by 
him. He enforced discipline with a firm 
hand (of. Boabe, pp. xxvii, 64, 212). An¬ 
thony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first earl of 
Shaftesbury [q.v.j, his pupil from 1638 to 
1638, records that he could be just and kindly 
to excitable undergraduates. 

He was vice-chancellor for fiye years in 
all—from July 1619 to July 1021, July 1024 
to 1628, and from 7 Oct. 1041 to 7 Feb. 
1G42-S (Claekj Lb Neve). In his first 
year of office he had to intervene in the 
dispute raging in Jesus College as to the 
election of a principal. In defiance of the fel¬ 
lows, he installed Francis Mansell [q. v,], the 
nominee of Lord Pembroke, then chancel¬ 
lor, and expelled most of the dissentients. 
Through these difficult years, when the uni¬ 
versity was breaking up into hostile parties, 
his firmness was not unappreciated. 

It was as regius professor of divinity that 
Prideaux came most into contact with actual 
politics. For twenty-six years he had to 
preside at theological disputations, in which 
all that was unorthodox, whether puritan or 
Arminion, was certain to find supporters. 
He maintained throughout the conservative 
position, without altogether alienating ex¬ 
tremists on either side. To young Gilbert 
Sheldon, who first at Oxford denied that the 
pope was antichrist, he replied with a jest 
(Wood, Athena, iv. 868 ); and even his quar¬ 
rel with Peter Heylyn fq. v.J, whom in 1827 
he denounced as a ‘ BelWminian,’ for main- 
taming the supremacy of the church in mat¬ 
ters of faith, was amicably settled in 1633 
by the mediation of Laud (ib. iii. 558-6), 
In 1817 a similar difficulty with Daniel Fair- 
elough, alias Featley [q. v.J, had been com¬ 
posed by the help of Abbot. His attitude 
towards Arminian views was unfriendly, 
and Charles himself is said to have rebuked 
him on this account (Boasb, p. xxvi, quoting 
Laud). On the other hand, Laud respected 
him, and asked him in 1630 to revise Ch.il- 
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lingwortk’s well-known * Religion of Pro¬ 
testants ’ (Wood, iii. 91), and he always re¬ 
mained one of the royal chaplains. 

Prideaux, as a moderate and impartial 
divine, was one of the miscellaneous theo- 
Iwians summoned by the lords’ committee, 
1 March 1610-1, to meet in the Jerusalem 
chamber and discuss plans of church reform 
under the lead of Williams (Masson, Life 
of Milton, ii. 225). In the autumn Charles, 
resolving to fill the five vacant sees, pro¬ 
moted four bishops and appointed Prideaux 
to the fifth, that of Worcester. Prideaux 
■sras consecrated on 19 Dec. 1641, and in¬ 
stalled a few weeks later; he was thus 
engaged at Worcester when Williams and 
his eleven colleagues assembled to make 
their protest, 29 Dec., and so escaped im¬ 
peachment. He was one of the three peers, 
all bishops, who alone dissented when the 
bill for excluding the spiritual peers from 
parliament was read a third time, 6 Feb. 
1641-2, and thus ended his brief parliamen¬ 
tary career. That the commons were not 
hostile to Prideaux was shown by his nomi¬ 
nation as one of the assembly of 102 divines, 
April 1642 (Masson, ii. 678). He never at¬ 
tended any of its meetings (Wood, iv. 160), 
and, returning to Worcester, gradually iden¬ 
tified himself with the royalists: sothatinthe 
list of 119 divines nominated in the ordinance 
of June 1643 his name no longer appears 

g ASSON, ii.) He maintained himself in 
diocese until the end of the war, and was 
in Worcester when the city capitulated to 
Eainsborough, 28 July 1846 (Nash, Wor¬ 
cestershire, u. App. p. ov). Deprived of what 
remained to him of the episcopal estates, he 
sought a refuge with his son-in-law, Dr. 
Henry Sutton, rector of Bredon, Worcester¬ 
shire. His last years were spent in compa¬ 
rative poverty, and Wood, quoting Gauaen 
(Pillar qf Gratitude, p. 13), calls him a 
‘varus lihrorum helluo,’ because he had to 
sell his library to provide for his family. 
He died of fever at Bredon 29 July 1660 
(epitaph in Abingdon’s Antiquities of Wor¬ 
cestershire, 1717, 8vo, pp. 110-11), and was 
buried in the chancel of the church there 
18 Aug. ( Lansd . MS. 986, f. 188), a great 
concourse attending his funeral (Fui/deb, 
Worthies, ed. 1662, p. 264). 

Wood writes of him as ' an humble man, 
of plain and downright behaviour, careless 
of money and imprudent in worldly matters ’ I 
(Athena, iii. 260-7). He maintained his in¬ 
dependence of mind amid the storm of contro- . 
vexsy. His piety was sincere, and he possessed 
a strong sense of humour. His friendship 
withOasaubon and many of the foremost con- ■ 
tinental scholars attests his learning. 


He married twice. By his first wife,Mary, 
granddaughter of Dr. Taylor, the Marian 
martyr, he had a son William, who contri¬ 
buted. verses to the Oxford ‘ Epithalamia' of 
1626, and, becoming a colonel in the king’B 
service, was killed at Marston Moor (Boabe, 
pp. 66, 210, 228). His second wife was 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
and widow of William Goodwin, dean of 


Christ Church, who died on 11 Aug. 1627, 
and was buried with two of her children in 
St. Michael’s Qhurch, Oxford (Lansioume 
MS. 986, f. 168), By her he had, with three 
children who died young, a son Matthias 
(infra) and two daughters, Sarah and Eliza¬ 
beth. Sarah married William Hodges, fellow 
of Exeter, in whose favour her father re¬ 
signed the vicarage of Bampton, 1634 (Boase, 
p. 63). Elizabeth married Dr. Henry Sutton, 
rector of Bredon (Nash, under 1 Bredon’). 

A portrait of John Prideaux hangs in the 
hall of Exeter College. It is one of two copies 
made in 1832 by Smith from an original at 
Laycock Abbey, Wiltshire (Boase, p. 130). 
Two engravings are mentioned by Bromley. 

Prideaux composed, in addition to a 
number of sermons, prefatory verses, &c., the 
foHowing works: 1. ‘ Tabul® ad Grammati- 
camGreecam introductori®/ Oxford, 1608,4to. 
2. ‘ Tyrocinium ad Syllogismum legitimum 
contexendum,’ Oxford, 1629, 4to. 3. 1 Hep- 
tades Logic® .• sive Monita ad ampliores 
Tractatus introductoria ’ (printed with the 
‘ Tyrocinium ’ in the third edition of the 
‘ Tahul®,' Oxford, 1639, 4to). 4,’Castigatio 
cujusdam Circulatoris, qui R. P. Andream 
Eud»mon-Johannem Oydonium e Societate 
Jesu seipsum nuncupat . . . Opposita ipsius 
ealumniis in Epistolam J. Oasauhom ad 
Frontonem Duereum,’ Oxford, 1614, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Alloq ilium sereniBS. Reg. Jacobo Wood- 
stochi® habitum, 24 Ang. 1624/ Oxford, 
1626, 4to. 6 . 1 Orationes novem inaugurates, 
de totidem Theologi® Apicihus, prout in 
Promotions Dootonun Oxoni® publics pro- 
lonebontur in Comitiis. ... Accedit. .. de 
iosis institutions concio . .. habits in Die 
Oinerum, An. 1616/ Oxford, 1626, 4to (2 
parts). 7. ‘ Leotiones decern de totidem 
Religtonis Capitibus, prrecipue hoc tempore 
controversy, prout publics habebantur 
Oxoni® in Vesperiis/ Oxford, 1626, 4to. 
8. ‘ The Doctrine of the Sabbath/translated, 
London, 1684, 4to (printed in Latin at end 
of * Heydani Disputatio de Sabbato^’ Leyden, 
1668,8vo). 9. ‘ Leotiones xxn, Orationes xrn. 
Condones VI, et Oratio ad Jacobum Regem/ 
Oxford, 1648, fol, (including those pre¬ 
viously published). 10. ‘ Fasciculus Oonfcro- 
versiarum Theologicarum ad Juniorum sut 
Occupatorum Captum coHigatus/ Oxford, 
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1649, 4to. 11. ‘ Theologi® Scholastic® 
Syntagma Mnemonicum,’ Oxford, 1651, 4to. 
12. ‘ Conciliorum Synopsis,' printed with 
above, and in English at end of M. Prideaux’s 
‘Easie and Compendious Introduction.’ 
18. ‘ History of Successions in States, 
Countries, or Families,’ Oxford, 1658. 
14. ‘ Epistola de Episcopatu,' fol. (of which 
Wood saw one sheet). 16. ‘ Euchologia; 
or the Doctrine of Practical Praying, being 
a Legacy left to his Daughters in private, 
directing them to such manifold Uses of our 
Common Prayer Book as may satisfy upon 
all Occasions,’ &c., London, 1656, Svo. 
16. ‘Sui/HdijtnXoy/a; or the Doctrine of Con¬ 
science, framed according to the Points of 
the Catechisme, in the Book of Common 
Prayer ... for the private Use of his Wife,’ 
London, 1656, 8vo. 17. ‘Manuductio ad 
Tlieologinm polemicam,’ Oxford, 1857, 8vo. 
18. ‘ Sacred Eloquence; or the Art of 
Rhetoric as it is laid down in Scripture,’ 
London, 1659, Svo. 19. ‘Hypomnemata 
Logics, Ithetorica,’ &c., Oxford, 8vo. He also 
wrote some of the poems included in ‘ Justa 
Funehria,' &c., Oxford, 1618, on the death of 
Bodley, and ‘ Epithalamia,’ Oxford, 1626, 
on the marriage of Charles I. He was 
credited (Wood, Athena, ii. 291) with a 
large share in the compilation of Robert 
Stafford’s ‘ Geographical and Anthological 
Description of all the Empires and Kingdoms 
... in this Terrestrial Globe,’ London, 1618, 
4to. 

Matthias Phideaux (1622-1646 P), the 
second son, was bom in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Oxford, in August 1622, matricu¬ 
lated from Exeter on 3 July 1640, was 
elected fellow of the college on 80 June 
1641, was admitted B.A. on 2 Nov. 1644, 
and proceeded M.A. on 3 Dec. 1645. Before 
taking this latter degree he had become a 
captain in tbe king’s service. He died of 
smallpox in London about 1646, Under 
his name was published ‘ An easy and com¬ 
pendious Introduction for Reading all sorts 
of Histories: contrived, in a more facile 
way, &c., out of the papers of Mathias 
Prideaux,’ Oxford, 1048, 4to; a work, no 
doubt edited by his father, which reached a 
sixth edition by 1682 (Prince, Worthies, p. 
660; Athena, lii. 199 j Boase, pp. xxx, 60). 

[Wood's Athenee (ed. Bliss) and Fasti; 
Clark's Reg, TJniv. Oxon. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.); 
Prince's Worthies of Devon; Fuller's Worthies; 
Boase’s Hist, of Exeter College and Reg. (Oxf, 
Hist. Soc.);Masson’s Life of Milton; Nash's j 
Worcestershire; Green’s Antiquities of Worces- 
ter, 1796; Perry’s Church Hist .; Gardiner's Hist, 
of Civil War; Le Neve’s Fasti; Foster's Alnmni 
Oxon,; Lowndes’s BibL Man.) E G. H. 


PRIDEAUX, JOHN (1718-1759), brigj. 
(lier-general, born in Devonshire in 
was second son of Sir John rridennx sat'i 
baronet, of Netherton Ilall, near Honiton 
Devonshire, by his wife Anne, eldest daucL 
ter of John Vaughan, first viscount Lisburn' 
On 17 July 1739 he was appointed ensH 
in the 3rd foot-guards (now Scots guards)- 
he was adjutant of his battalion atDettingca 
(27 July 1743), and beoamelieutenant-colon-I 
of his regiment on 24 Feb. 1748. On 200a 
1758 he was appointed colonel 65th foot ut 
successionto George Augustus, third viscount 
Howe [see under Howe, Wilelam, fifth Vis¬ 
count Howe], Mlled atTiconderoga. Pitt'j 
instructions to General Amherst, commander 
in America [see Ahhersi, Jeffrey, Loan 
Amherst], were that, while Wolfe attacked 
Quebec, attempts should be made to pene¬ 
trate into Canada by way of Ticonderoza 
and Grown Point, and that at the same tmL- 
he should pursue any other enterprises tint 
would weaken the enemy without detriment 
to the main object of the expedition (see 
Pitt to Amherst, 10 March 1769, Parkma.y 
ii. 236). Amherst decided to attempt the 
reduction of Fort Niagara, and entrusted the 
task to Prideaux, who had just arrived, 
appointing Sir William Johnson [q. v.] his 
second in c ommand. Prideaux was to ascend 
the Mohawk river with five thousand troops, 
regulars and provincials, accompanied by 
Indians under Johnson, to leave a strong 
garrison at Fort Stanwix, the great portage, 
descend the Onondega, leaving part of his 
force under Colonel Haldimand [see Haldi- 
MAND, Sib Frederick] at Oswego, and to 
attack Niagara with the rest. Fort Niagara, 
standing on the site of a former post, was 
a strong fort, recently rebuilt by the French 
in modern style, and garrisoned bv part of 
the French regiment of Bfiam. Prideaux 
landed before it on 7 July 1759, and com¬ 
menced the attack in force. The British en¬ 
gineers proved so incompetent that, to Pri- 
deaux's intense disgust, the first approaches 
were completely swept by the French fire, and 
had to he constructed afresh (Prideaux to Hal¬ 
dimand, 15 July 1759, Pabkman, ii. 245). 
On 19 July 1759 the batteries were ready. 
Prideaux beat off a French vessel which at¬ 
tempted to land reinforcements in the moo¬ 
ing, hut in the afternoon was struck on the 
head by a fragment of shell, which burst 
prematurely at the mouth of one of ora 
cohoms, and killed him on the Bpot. He is 
described by some writers as an unpopular 
officer. Colonel Massey, 46th regiment [see 
Massey, Eyre, Lobd Ciarina], the next 
senior officer of the regulars, waived any 
claim to command in favour of Sir William 
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Johnson, to whom the fort surrendered on At Batley grammar school (from 1745) 
•”4Juir 1759. he wrs well grounded in Latin; began 

" Prideaux married Elizabeth, daughter of Greek, learned the shorthand invented by 
Colonel Edward Rolt and sister of Sir Ed- Peter Annet [q, v.], wrote to Annet sug- 
trard Bayham-Bolt, baronet, of Spy Park, gesting improvements, and sent some com- 
lVdt’hire, by whom he had three sons and mendatory verses, which Annet prefixed to 
two daughters. Bis elder brother, Sanderson anew edition, Subsequently he became a 
Prideaux, a lieutenant in Colonel Moreton's pupil of John Kirkby (1677-1754), congrega- 
marines (see Some Office Mil. Entry Book, tional minister of Upper Chapel, Heckmond- 
toIxv.), having died at Cartagena in 1741, wike, who had previously taught him He- 
Friileaux's elder son, John Wilmot Prideaux, hrcw ‘on holidays.’ He had no taste for 
became heir to the baronetcy, to which he lighter reading, but early showed a turn for 
succeeded, as seventh baronet, on the death experiment. At the age of eleven, Ms brother 
of his grandfather in August 1766; he was tells us, hs bottled up spiders to see how 
fitler (by his third wife) of the last two long they would live without fresh air. 
holders of the baronetcy, wMch became ex- His aunt wished to make him a minister, 
tinet in 1875. One of Prideaux's daughters and he ‘readily entered into her views;’ but 
beanie an actress, playing chiefly at Bath, his health stood in the way; there were 
blie appeared at the Haymurket once at least, symptoms of consumption, and in 1749 
in 1769 (Botes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 85). (when Kirkby closed his school) it seemed 
[Bnrke's Baronetage; Foster's Peerage, s.v. unadviaablc to proceed further with his edu- 
■Lislmrne; ’ Home Office Military Entry Book, cation. He had some thoughts of medicine. 
vA iv. et seep; Turkman's Montcalm and Wolfe A mercantile uncle proposed to put him into 
( 1834 ), vol. ii. In some army lists Prideaux’s n counting-house at Lisbon. With this view 
Christian name is wrongly given ‘James.’ Two be began to teach himself French, German, 
litters to Haldimand during the Niagara eipedi- an d Italian, and was able to reply to some 
turn are in Brit. Mas. Addit, M8. 21728, ff. 25, 0 f jjjs uncle's foreign correspondents. He 

sought instruction in aigebra and mathe- 
PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, LL.D. (1733- malica from George Haggeraton (A 1702), 
1864), theologian and man of science, eldest congregational minister at Hogton. All was 
oi six children of Jonas Priestley (1700- ready for his voyage, when his health im- 
1779), a cloth-dresser, by hisfir^t wife, Mary proved, and it was decided that hs should 
(if. 1739), only child of Joseph Swift, of study at a dissenting academy. For two 
Skfton, near Wakefield, was bom at Field- years he had been teaching Hebrew to John 
head, a wayside farmhouse iu the parish of Tommas, baptist minister at Gildersome, and 
Birstall, West Riding of Yorkshire, mi had acquired the rudiments of Chaldee, 
13 March 1733. A lithograph of his birth- Syriac, and Arabic. Before he was twenty 
place (removed in 1858) waa executed by he had read the Hebrew Bible twice through, 
Hanbart iu 1864. His father became bank- once with points and once without ( Works, 
rapt in 1777. Timothy Priestley [q. v.] was xvi. 423). His aunt would have sent him to 
a younger brother. Hts parents were mem- Plasterers' Hall Academy, London, under 
hers of the congregational church at Upper Zepbaniah Marryat, D.D. (1686-1754), but, 
Chapel, Heckmondwike; but his grandfather, he ‘resolutely opposed' the condition of 
Joseph Priestley (1061-1746), a woollen subscribing every six months to‘ten printed 
manufacturer, attended the pariah church at aitioles of the strictest Calvinistic faith’ 
Birstall. Joseph was taught by his mother (for these ‘Homerton articles’ see Monthly 
tha Westminster catechism, which he could Repository, 1811, pp, 219 sq.; see also Coir- 
repeat at four years of age. From 1742 he deb, Joint, D.D.) He was accordingly en- 
was adopted by his father's eldest sister, tered at Daventry Academy, at its opening, 
Sarah (tf, 1764), who had married John near the end of 1761, end was the first stu- 
Keighley (d. 1745) of the Old Hall, Heck- dentwho began histheologicaltrainingunder 
moudwiks. Keighley was a man of substance. Caleb Ashworth [q, v,], a connection of his 
In early life a strong opponent of dissent, he family, In consequence of bis proficiency 
was brought round by a sermon he had at- he was exempted from all the studies of the 
tended with a view to a prosecution, His wife first, and most of those of the second, year, 
entertained all dissentiug ministers in tire He was already drifting away from ortha- 
neighhoarhood,and though a atrongCalviniat dox opinion. Haggerston, who inclined to 
made honest heretics verywelcome. Priest- tlieBaxteriancompromisehetweenOalvinism 
leydescribedher in 1777 as ‘ in all respects as andArminianism,liad given his views alibe- 
perfect a human character as I have vet heen ral tone. Heowedmoretothe conversation of 
acquainted with' (Works, ill. 539). John Walter (1719-1805), who preached as 
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a candidate at Heckmondwike in. 1751. 
Walker, originally a churchman, was con¬ 
nected with the liberal dissenters of Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, and became ‘ an avowed Bax- 
terian.’ His reasoning made Priestley an Ar- 
minian. 'Ah, Walker,’ said Priestley, when 
they met again in 1704, • it was you that first 
led me astray from the paths of orthodoxy ’ 
( Univ. Theol. Mag. April 1804, p. 172"). Be¬ 
fore going up to Daventry he was anxious 
to communicate at HecLmondwike, Kirkby 
would have admitted him, hut on exami¬ 
nation by the ‘elders’ (Timothy Armitage 
and Joseph Hodgson) he was rejected as 
‘ not quite orthodox.’ He was 1 distressed ’ 
that he could not * feel a proper repentance 
for the sin of Adam.’ 

Ashworth was assisted in the Daventry 
Academy by Samuel Clark (1727-1769), 
eldest son of Samuel Clarke (properly Clark), 
(1684-1750) [q. v.j In 1751 .Clark spoke 
of the new student as one ‘ who seems to be a 
good, sensible young fellow, though he has un¬ 
fortunately got a had name, Priestley; those 
who gave him it I hope were no prophets’ 
(Hunter’s MSS. Addit. MS. 24485, p. 99). 
Doddridge’s lectures formed the textbook of 
theological study, and free discussion was ad¬ 
mitted, ‘ Ashworth taking the orthodox side 
of every question,’ and Clark 1 that of heresy.’ 
Priestley was a favourite with Ashworth, but 
was more influenced by Clark. Thus he be¬ 
came an Arian, still retaining a ‘qualified’ 
belief in the atonement. Clarkrevised a draft 
which Priestley made at the academy in 1755 
of his ‘ Institutes of N nturnl and Revealed Re¬ 
ligion,’ which was not published till 1772-3. 
Neither tutor was strong in scholarship. 

Before entering the academy Priestley had 
corresponded with Annet on the subject of 
freewill, maintaining the position of ‘ philo¬ 
sophical liberty’ against Annet’s ‘neces¬ 
sarian ’ doctrine. Annet * importuned ’ him 
for leave to publish the correspondence j this 
Priestley withheld, though from no doubt of 
his own arguments. He was moved by the 
‘ Enquiry ’ (1716; reprinted by Priestley in 
1790) of Anthony Collins [q. v.], but re¬ 
mained unconvinced for several years. ‘I 
gave up my libertyhe says, ‘with great re¬ 
luctance ’ (ir oris, iii. 458); and it would 
appear that the instances of Annet and 
Collins had led him to connect determinism 
with ‘unbelievers ’ (Memoirs, i. 126), Prom I 
a reference in Doddridge's divinitv lectures 
(Led. ccxix.) he became acquainted with the 
‘Observations on Man’ (1749) by David 
Hartley (1705-1757) [q. v.j, a book which 
exercised a decisive anu permanent influence 
on his speculations. He ranked it next to 
the bible ( Works , iii. 10). Hartley's theory 


of association he embraced at once, and it 
carried the ‘necessarian’ doctrine as its con¬ 
sequence. His conversion to determinism 
probably dates from 1754. In 1757 he en¬ 
tered into a correspondence with Hartley, 
which was cut short by Hartley’s death. ’ 
On Ashworth’s recommendation Priestley 
was engaged in September 1765 as assistant 
and successor to John Meadows [see under 
Meadows, John], presbvterian minister at 
Needham Market, Suffolk. Meadows, who 
had held this charge for fifty-four years, 
was superannuated, and the congregation 
decayed. Priestley was promised 40A a 
year; he got less than 30 1., declining the 
customary subsidy from the London congre¬ 
gational fund, as he ‘ did not choose to have 
anything to do with the independents.’ The 
London presbyterians helped him by the 
usual subsidy from their fund, and by no- 
casional benefactions through George Ben¬ 
son [q. v.] and Andrew Kipp is [q. T ,] 
Though his preaching was uncontroversial, 
he made no secret of his Arianism, which 
alienated some hearers. Popularity was im¬ 
possible for him, owing to an hereditary 
stammer. His aunt’s last benefaction was a 
sum of twenty guineas, the fee of a Lon¬ 
don quack, one Angler, who undertook ‘to 
cure all defects of speech’ under an oath 
of secrecy. This business took Priestley to 
London for the first time, with the result 
that his impediment was ‘ worse than ever,’ 
To provide means for his support, Priestley 
issued * proposals ’ for a boarding-school, but 
no pupils came; this he attributes to his 
heterodox repute, ignoring, perhaps ? the dis¬ 
advantages of his bachelor situation. He 
gave a dozen lectures on the use of the globes 
to a class of adults. Meanwhile he was pur¬ 
suing his theological studies. He managed 
to afford the luxury of subscribing for Xav¬ 
ier's Hebrew concordance, and set about 
comparing the Septuagint with the original. 
Soon he rejected the atonement, the in¬ 
spiration of the sacred text, and all idea of 
direct divine action on the human soul. He 
wrote on the ‘ Doctrine of Demission,’ and 
entrusted the manuscript to Caleb Eleming 
[q. v.] and Nathaniel Lardner [q. v.j, who 
published it, with an important omission, in 
1701. Lardner, who accepted Priestley’s 
views on atonement, strongly disapproied 
his criticism of St. Paul's dialectics. Priest¬ 
ley worked the excludedsectioninto aseparate 
essay. Kippis advised him to publish it 
‘ under the character of an unbeliever.’ This 
Priestley declined. "While it was at press the 
printing was stopped at Kippis’s urgent re¬ 
monstrance; the essay did not see the light 
tiH 1770 in the * Theological Repository,’ 
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Rejected by the Sheffield dissenters as ‘ too 
ray and airy ’ (Tates), in September 1768 
Priestley became minister atNantwich, Che¬ 
shire. Thecongregation was very smalljChiefly 
counting of * travelling Scotchmen,’ and ‘not 
oneof them wa3 at all Call inistical.’ Rewrote 
few sermons, but established a flourishing 
school, never giving 1 a holiday on any conside¬ 
ration.’ His school and private tuition occu¬ 
pied him from seven in the morning till seven 
at night. Tet he learned to play the flute, ‘ a3 
the easiest instrument,’ and congratulated 
himself on having no ear, being thus ‘ more 
easily pleased.’ He formed a friendship with 
Edward Harwood [q. v.l and was intimate 
with Joseph Brereton (d. 1787), vicar of Ac¬ 
ton, near Nantwich, who gave him a telescope 
‘madewithliis own hands’ ( Works, six. 306). 

Aihin’s promotion to the divinity tutor¬ 
ship at Warrington Academy was followed 
hy Priestley’s appointment (September 1761) 
to the tutorship there in languages and 
belles-lettres. He would have preferred the 
chair of natural philosophy, held by John 
Holt [see Hobsldy, Johh]. In his own de¬ 
partment he introduced public exercises in 
English and Latin, and gave three courses of 
historical lectures, dealing especially with 
constitutional history, for students designed 
for 1 civil and active life.’ These lectures, 
published in 1788, were recommended at 
Cambridge by John Symonds [q. v.], pro¬ 
fessor of modem history. His ‘Essay on 
Government,’ written at Warrington, and 
published in 1768, contains the sentence to 
which Jeremy Bentham [q. v.l considered 
himself indebted for the phrase ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ Edin¬ 
burgh University conferred on him the 
diploma of LL.D. (4 Dec. 1764). 

Priestley had been ordained on 18 May 
1762 at Warrington. On 23 June in the 
same year he married, at Wrexham, Mary, 
only daughter of Isaac Wilkinson, of Plus 
Grono, ironmaster at Bersham, near Wrex¬ 
ham, afterwards of Bristol; her age was 
eighteen. She was a woman of sound cul¬ 
ture and strong souse. Before his marriage 
Priestley described her to his brother as ‘ very 
orthodox,’ but Timothy, on making her ac¬ 
quaintance, decided that she was ‘ no dox.’ 
At the wedding the bride was given away 
by Priestley’s pupil, Thomas Threlksld, 
an absent-minded scholar, who, finding a 
Welsh bible in a pew of the parish church, 
forgot his duty in its perusal (Baknes). His 
marriage led Priestley to project a ‘ widows’ 
fund ’ for protestant dissenters of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The scheme was launched on 
16 May 1764, and produced a valuable benefit 
society, since become wealthy. 


Priestley spent a month of every year in 
London, where he met Franklin. His life 
at Warrington was' singularly happy.’ The 
tutors worked harmoniously, ana had their 
Saturday club for graver converse; for lighter 
recreation there was a coterie of anonymous 
verse writers, whose pieces were dropped into 
Mis. Priestley’s workbag (Bright). Some of 
Priestley’s own verses first roused the poetic 
gift in Aikin's only daughter (afterwards 
known as Anna LsetitiaBarbaifld) [q. v.] But 
the academy did not flourish; Priestley was 
cramped for means (his salary was 1001. with 
a house, in which he took a few boarders at 
161. apiece), and his wife’s health failed. 
Accordingly he welcomed a call to the 
ministry of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, and re¬ 
moved thither in September 1767. His 
salary, though exceeding that of most dis¬ 
senting ministers at that date, was only a 
hundred guineas and a house, but his tune 
was at his own disposal. 

He devoted his weekdays to his studies, 
and wrote few discourses, making no secret 
of Mb habit of exchanging sermons with his 
Mends (Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 94) ; 
but he carefully instructed his flock in gra¬ 
duated classes for systematic catecMsing, a 
practice neglected by the liberal dissenters 
of that day. For ten years his theology had 
remained stationary. He now read Lardner 
‘ On the Logos,’ published in 1760, and became 
‘ what is called a Socinian,’ a development 
whioh much stimulated his controversial ac¬ 
tivity. Ab an organ of critical inquiry he 
projected (1768) and set on foot (1769) the 
1 Theological Repository,’ which was pub¬ 
lished at irregular intervals till 1788. He 
offended public opinion hy inviting, with¬ 
out success, the co-operation of deists; he 
aspired to make his magazine an open plat¬ 
form for the discussion of all subjects relating 
to biblical science. His first polemicalpiece 
(1769) was in reply to an attack by Henry 
Venn [q. v.l His propagandist publications 
began withnis ‘Appeal’ (1770), the most suc¬ 
cessful of his tracts, written in view of the 
progress of methodism among dissenters. 

Priestley's ecclesiastical views retained 
the impress of Ms early training among in¬ 
dependents. The decay of church organisa¬ 
tion and the neglect of the sacraments 
among liberal dissenters concerned him; he 
proposed remedies in his address (1770) on 
church discipline, and his discourse (1782) on 
the constitution of a Christian chuich, Ha 
upheld the autonomy of the particular con¬ 
gregation, and was ‘ for increasing the num¬ 
ber of sects rather than diminishing them; ’ 
hence Ms spirited ‘Remarks’ (1709) on 
Blackstone, who had classed nonconformity 
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among crimes. He stood alone among his 
friends in advocating complete toleration for 
‘papists,’against the opinion of Lardnerand 
Kippis. With the idea of a national church 
he had no sympathy, though admitting the 
utility of existing establishments, and desir¬ 
ing, not their dissolution, but their reform. 
He advocated the -withdrawal of the ‘re- 
gium donum,’ then given to English as well 
as to Irish dissenters. It was with difficulty 
that he was persuaded to add his name to 
the petition (1772) for modifying the Tole¬ 
ration Act, which resulted in the amended 
act of 1779. ‘ You have hitherto,’ he writes 
in a pamphlet of 1773, ‘ preferred your prayer 
as Christians: stand forth now in the charac¬ 
ter of men, and ask at once for the repeal of 
all the penal laws which respect matters of 
opinion.' He never qualified under either 
act, hut thought liberty lets menaced by the 
old subscription, practically a dead letter, 
than by the new and easier subscription, 
which might be enforced. In the same spirit 
he advised Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] not to 
resign his benefice, but to moire his own 
alterations in the prayer-book (as several 
clergymen did), and wait till ke was ejected. 
But when Lindsey resigned (1773), Priestley 
acknowledged his friend’s ‘better judgment,’ 
and entered heartily into his plans for a new 
religious movement under the Unitarian name. 

Till a minister's house was ready for him, 
he resided in Meadow Lane in the suburbs 
of Leeds, next door to a brewery. In 1770 
he founded the Leeds circulating library. In 
December 1771 his study of science, to which 
he had long devoted his leisure (see infra for 
his scientific work), had brought him suffi¬ 
cient reputation to lend Sir Joseph Banks 
[q. v.] to offer him the appointment of ‘astro¬ 
nomer’ ( Memoirs , i. 157) to the second 
expedition of James Cook (1728-79) [q. v.] 
The Mill Hill congregation agreed to pro¬ 
vide an assistant during his absence; nut 
clerical influence intervened, and Priestley’s 
place was filled by Johann Reinhold Forster, 
who had succeeded him at Warrington [see 
under Fobsteh, Johann Geohg Adam]. A 
curious story belonging to this period is told 
of a woman, who imagined herself possessed, 
applying to him as 1 a great philosopher who 
coda perform miracleshe exorcised the 
demon by help of an electrical machine. 

In December 1772 William Fitzmaurice- 
'etty, second earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
st marquis of Lansdowne [q. v.T, on the 
commendation of Price, appointed Priestley 
s librarian or ‘literary companion.’ He 
js to_ furnish Shelburne with information 
a topicsarising in parliament, and to super- 
atend the education of Shelburne’s sons, 


with Thomas Jervis [q. v.l under him as 
tutor. For this he was to have a salary of 
‘2501. with a house at Caine, Wiltshire (ntir 
to Bowood), and rooms in Shelburne’s Lon¬ 
don house m Berkeley Square; if the agree¬ 
ment ended by mutual consent, Prieotlev 
was to receive an annuity of 160/, He was to 
preach when he pleased, and pursue his own 
studies. He resigned Mill Hill on 20 Dec. 

1772, preached his farewell sermon on 16 Mav 

1773, and removed to Caine in June. For 
some years the arrangement workedBmoothly. 
Priestley catalogued Shelburne’s hooks and 
manuscripts (now the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum), and indexed his private 
papers. Shelburne gave him an addition of 
40/. a year towards his scientific experi¬ 
ments ; a similar sum was contributed an¬ 
nually (from 1777) by scientific friends 
through John Fotliergill, M.D. [q. v.] In 
1774he spent three mouths (August-October) 
abroad with liis patron, visiting Brussels 
(where a ‘popish priest’ tried to convert 
him), Holland, with which he was ‘much 
disgusted,’ the Rhine, and Paris, where he 
exhibited some of his experiments on air. 
Just before starting ho had made his capital 
discovery (1 Aug. 1774) of ‘ dephlogisticated 
air ’ (see below). His winters were spent in 
London, where he frequented the Whig Club 
at the London coffee-house, Ludgate Hill, of 
which Franklin and Canton were members. 

By 1778, for some reason unknown to 
Priestley, but probably owing to his adoption 
of ‘ materialism,’ his patron’s feeling towards 
him had cooled, and in May 1780 he proposed 
to transfer him to an establishment on his 
Irish estate. Priestley at once offered to re¬ 
tire from Shelburne’s service. The separation 
was amicable, and the annuity was punctually 
paid. Some years later (apparently in 1781) 
Shelburne m ade overtures for arenewal of the 
connection, which Priestley wisely declined. 

During Priestley’s engagement with Shel¬ 
burne appeared his ‘ Examination’ (1774)of 
the Scottish philosophy, written in a tone 
which he afterwards regretted. It was his 
first effort in psychology. Up to 1774 he 
maintained the ordinary distinction of soul 
and body, as having no common properties; 
though he had held, with Edmund Law 
[q. v7[, that the soul acts only through an 
organism. His first hint of the doctrine of 
the homogeneity of man was given in an 
essay (1776) introductory to a selection from 
Hartley. It brought upon, him the imputa¬ 
tion of atheism. A copy of the work, at the 
sale of the Abb6 Needham's library at Brus¬ 
sels in 1782, was seized by the licensers, and 
burned along with a copy of Oodworth’s ‘ In¬ 
tellectual System.’ Further study resulted 
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in hi* - Disquisitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit ’ (December 1777), w Kick Shelburne's 
ftlnds (but not Shelburne) tried to dissuade 
jiim from publishing. It led to correspon- 
dtnce with John Henderson (1757-178d) 
-q v.] and Augustus Montague Toplady 
iq.'v.l, and to an amicable discussion (1778) 
Tvirli Price (cf. The Sadducee, a poem, 1778, 
anon.) A supplemental volume on ‘philo¬ 
sophical necessity ’ was the occasion of bis 
flr-t controversial encounter with Samuel 
Horsley [q. v.l Priestley called his system 
],y the name of ‘materialism,' but by 1772 he 
lid adopted from Ruggiero Giuseppe Boa- 
ciwich (1711-1787) the theory that matter 
consists only of points of force; the doctrine 
of the penetrability of matter had inde¬ 
pendently suggested itself (before 1772) to 
his friend Micnell. Rutt supposes that Boa- 
coirich was the ‘priest of the catholic com¬ 
munion,’ having ‘ a taste for science,’ who 
met Priestley in Paris (1774), and embraced 
him ‘ with tears ’ as the first philosopher 
among his acquaintance who made profession 
of Christianity ( Works, xv. 366, xix. 310). 

A more strictly professional work of Ills 
Shelburne period was his Greek ‘ Harmony ’ 
of the Gospels, projected in 1774, and pub¬ 
lished in 1777. It shows no appreciation of 
the real difficulties of the problem, and is 
chiefly remarkable as adopting the theory of 
Nicholas Mann [q. v.], who limited the 
ministry of our Lord to little more than a 
single year. On this topic Priestley had a 
friendly controversy (1779-81) with William 
Newcome [q. v.], then bishop of Waterford. 
During its progress he began hie ‘ Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever’ (1780-2), 
directed primarily against Hume. 

After quitting Shelburne’s service he re¬ 
mained at Caine till Michaelmas 1780, and 
then removed to Birmingham, partly to be 
nearer his brother-in-law, John Wilkinson 
(rf. 14 July 1808) of Castle Head in the parish 
ofCartmel, Lancashire,whoprovidedhimwith 
a house. Awealthy widow,Elizabeth Rayner 
{(l, 11July1800, aged 86), of Suubury, M iadle- 
ses,gavc him onehundred guineas towards his 
removal, thefirst instalment of many benefac- 
t ions from the same quarter. A liaudsome ad¬ 
dition to his income was made by the annual 
subscriptions of his Mends. William Ileber- 
den the elder [q. v.l contributed largely in 
aid of his theological as well as his scientific 
research, On lothergill’s death his contri¬ 
bution was continued by Samuel Galtou, a 
Birmingham quaker, who was disowned 
(1795) ‘for fabricating and selling instru¬ 
ments of war.’ Josiali Wedgwood, the 
potter, besides an annual benefaction, fur¬ 
nished him with apparatus made to his in¬ 


structions. Samuel Parker ( d . 1817), a 
London, optician (a Calvinhtic dissenter), 
supplied him with every instrument he re¬ 
quired in glass, including his burning lenses, 
twelve and sixteen inches in diameter. Soon 
after 1772 he was elected one of the eight 
associates of thePrench Academy of Sciences. 
In December 1780 he was made a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. Similar honours reached him 
from Turin, Haarlem, and elsewhere. , 
Before Christmas 1780 William Hawkes 
(1732-1796) resigned his office as junior 
minister of the New Meeting, Birmingham. 
Priestley was at once elected colleague with 
Samuel Blyth (1719-1796), and began his 
duties on 81 Dec, He was without pastoral 
charge, being engaged only for Sunday duty. 
He pursued the plan of catechetical instruc¬ 
tion which he had introduced at Leeds, add¬ 
ing the practice of expounding the scripture 
lessons. His salary was 100/.; but bis con¬ 
gregation, led by his Mend William Russell 
(1740-1818) [q. v.J, was liberal in gifts. A 
donation of 201)/., m acknowledgment of bis 
catechetical work, he insisted on dividing 
with Blyth. Early in 1781 he declined a 
call to George’s Meeting, Exeter. Twice he 
was sounded in vain about accepting a go¬ 
vernment pension; by Lee when solicitor- 
general (1782), and again(1784) ‘by a. bishop,’ 
probably Edmund Law, a member with 
Priestley of a ‘society for promoting the 
knowledge of the Scriptures’ (1783) [see 
Jbbb, John, M.D.] He preferred the aid of 
‘ lovers of science and also lovers of liberty.’ 
Brougham remarks that ‘ different men en¬ 
tertain different notions of independence.’ 
Huxley, with more reason, refers to ‘the 
generous and tender warmth with which his 
many friends vied with one another in ren¬ 
dering him substantial help.’ EdmundBurke 
[q, v.l, who visited him at Birmingham at 
the close of 1782, ‘ reported him to all bis 
Mends as the most happy of men, and most 
to be envied ’ (Letter from Lindsey, Memoirs, 
i. 364). Early in bis Birmingham ministry 
his social relations, even with the established 
clergy, were pleasant enough. Once a month 
he dined with the ‘ Lunar Society,’ meeting 
Matthew Boulton [q. v.l, James Heir [q. v.J, 
James W att, William Withering, M.D. [q. v.J, 
the botanist, and, for a time, Erasmus Darwin 
[q.v.] (see,for ‘ Lunar Society,’ Carrington 
Bolton's Scientific Correspondence of Priest ¬ 
ley, 1892, app, in) Every fortnight be dis¬ 
cussed theology at tea with his clerical com¬ 
rades. He continued bis periodic visits to 
London. It has been said that Dr. Johnson 
refused to meet Priestley, the fact being that 
it waB Priestley who repeatedly declined an 
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introduction to Johnson, till at length John 
Paradise [q, v.]. at Johnson’s request, brought 
them together at dinner, Johnson promised 
to call on him the next time he was at 
Birmingham (Appeal to the Public, 1792, 
ii. 103). 

In L772 he had appended to a reprint of 
his Leeds 1 Appeal ’ a 1 concise history ’ of 
certain established doctrines. He began to 
amplify it for a fourth part of his * Institutes.’ 
It took shape as a ‘ History of the Corrup¬ 
tions of Christianity ’ (December 1782), the 
best known, though not the best, of his 
theological writings (in 1785 it was burned 
by the common hangman at Dort). In this 
work he challenged a discussion with Gibbon, 
who, in a short correspondence, ad-vised him 
(28 Jan. 1783) to stick to ‘ those sciences in 
which real and useful improvements can 
be made,’ and contemptuously declined the 
challenge. Criticism on the first section of 
the work, relating to the person of Christ, 
led him to prepare a more elaborate treatise 
on this head. John Hawkins, rector of 
Hinton-Ampner, Hampshire, procured him 
booksfrom the cathedral library at Worcester 
( Memoirs , ii. 30). He began to question 
the received accounts of our Lord’s nativity, 
and in articles in the ‘ Theological Reposi¬ 
tory' (1784) rejected the doctrine of the 
virgin birth as without historical basis. His 
opinion that our Lord was horn at Nazareth 
has been revived by modern critics. In this 
connection he startled his friend Lindsey by 
maintaining that our Lord was neither natu¬ 
rally impeccable nor intellectually infallible, 
was under delusion respecting demoniacal 
possession, and bad misconceived the purport 
of some of the prophecies. His labours 
culminated in the ‘History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesns Christ ’ (1786). Writing 
as a sectary, he damaged at the outset his 
claim to scrutinise in a scientific spirit the 
course of thought in Christian antiquity; but 
lie was one of the first to open the way to 
the study of doctrinal development, and 
while proclaiming his own bias with rare 
frankness, he submitted his historical judg¬ 
ments to the arbitrament of further research. 
His account of the origin of Arianism, as a 
novel system, has stood this test. What 
was special in his method was the endeavour, 
discarding the speculations of the fathers, 
to penetrate to the mind of the common 
Christian people. He broke entirely with 
the old application of the principle of private 
judgment, maintaining that a purely modern 
interpretation of Scripture is, ipso facto, dis¬ 
credited, and the meaning attached to it by 
the earliest age, if ascertainable, must he 
decisive. A good summary of his position is 


in his * Letters ’ (1787) to Alexander Geddpj 
[q.Y.],tlie lloman cathoticscholar,whokadad- 

dressed him as his ‘ fellow-disciple in Jesu».’ 

He was criticised by Samuel Badcock 
[q. v.], a contributor to his ‘ Theological Re¬ 
pository,’ with whom he had been on terms 
of very close literal correspondence, by 
Francis Howes [q. v.j, James Barnard, and 
Thomas Knowles [q. v.j The attack was 
led by Horsley, who, refusing to enter 
on 1 the main question,’ set himeelf 1 to de¬ 
stroy the writer’s credit and the authority 
of his name’ (Hobseet, Tracts, 1789, pre¬ 
face). He adopted, with masterly effect, 
Bentley’s line against Collins. In showing 
that Priestley failed to understand Platonism, 
Horsley did real service. His brilliant ex¬ 
posure of Priestley’s slips was less in point. 
Priestley, while not a finished scholar, had 
competent learning, though he wrote in 

haste. The charge of borrowing from Daniel 
Zwicker (1612-1678) was the less reasonable, 
as neither Priestley nor Horsley had seen 
Zwicker's tracts, which Horsley only knew 
from the animadversions of George Bull 

! q. v.l That he abstained from reading 
’riestley’s riper treatise illustrates his con¬ 
troversial skill rather than his fairness. 

The controversy with Horsley lasted from 
1783 to 1790. From 1788 Pnestley issued 
an annual defence of unitarianism, in review 
of all opponents. In 1787 he resisted the 
resolution of Charles Cooke (carried 12 Dec.) 
to exclude controversial divinity from the 
Birmingham Public Library, which he had re¬ 
organised in1782. In 1789 he projected a new 
version of the Scriptures, in conjunction ■with 
Michael DodsonTq.'v. J, "William Frend [q.v.], 
and Lindsey. Priestley was to be answer¬ 
able for the liagiographa of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, getting what assistance he could(Mar- 
tineau errs m supposing that he undertook 
to translate the Hebrew Bible singlehanded). 
The first instalment of his ‘ General History 
of the Christian Church,’ a work of some 
merit, was published iu 1790. In July 
1790 he met Samuel Parr [q. v.l at the 
ordination of William Field [q. v.j Being 
at Buxton in the following autumn, he 
preached by special request in the assembly 
room (19 Sept.) Grattan was present, and 
John Hely-Hutehinson [q, v.j, provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sermon (after¬ 
wards published) was a powerful argument 
for the resurrection of our Lord. In October 
he asked his Roman catholic neighbour, 
Joseph Berington [q. v.j, to preach the Sun¬ 
day-school sermon at the New Meeting. 
Berington hoped at some future time that it 
might be prudent to do so. Early in 1791 
Priestley concurred in the formation of the 
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i Unitarian Society.’ The preamble, drawn 
by Thomas Belsham [q, v.J, was meant to 
eiclude Arians; nevertheless Price joined 
it, Meanwhile he was pursuing his experi¬ 
ments in science and publishing the results, 
in politics hB had taken little part. He 
had written in 1769 and 1774 two anony¬ 
mous pamphlets on the relations of Great 
Britain with the colonies. The second of 
these (against war) was revised by Franklin, 
with whom he was on the most confidential 
terms. Hia intimacy with Burke lasted till 
1783. He states that he was never a mem- 
lerof any political dub, though it appears 
that he had attended the Birmingham dinner 
<4 Nov. 1788) in celebration of the landing 
of William III, from which the toast of 
‘church and constitution’ was excluded; 
and he had a hand in the framing of the 
Birmingham Constitutional Society (June 
1791) on the model of that at Manchester, 
The measures of reform in the advocacy of 
which he co-operated were the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts. On the latter topic 
he wrote his ‘Letter to Pitt’ (1787) and a 
Fifth of K avemher sermon (1789), The de¬ 
feat of Fox’s motion for repeal (2 March 1790) 
was largely caused by the preface (17 Feb.) 
of Priestley's ‘ Letters ’ addressed to Edward 
Bum [q. v.] Extracts were furnished to all 
members of the House of Commons. He 
had called on the clergy to avert revolution 
by reform, and, with more imagination thau 
usual, described his own theological efforts 
as 1 grains of gunpowder ’ for winch his op¬ 
ponents were 1 providing the match ’ ( Works, 
xii, 311). The nickname ‘Gunpowder 
Priestley ’ was adopted in songs and carica¬ 
tures. Popular feeling against him was in¬ 
creased by his ‘Letters to Burks’ (1 Jan. 
1791), in which he vindicated the principles 
of the French revolution. These ran through 
three editions, and were followed in June by 
his anonymous ‘Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government.’ 

On Thursday, 14 July 1791, the ‘ Consti¬ 
tutional Society’ of Birmingham held a 
dinner in Thomas Dailey’s Hotel, Temple 
Bow, to commemorate the fall of theBastule. 
Priestley had ‘little to do' with it, but he 
meant to be present, and on 6 July he askBd 
William Hutton (1723-1816) [q. v.l and 
Bsrington to join the party; they botn de¬ 
clined. The promoters invited, by public ad¬ 
vertisement (7 July), ‘any friend to freedom,’ 
An inflammatory handbill of republican ten¬ 
dency was disowned by the promoters, who 
publicly advertised their ‘ firm attachment 
to the constitution,’ On the morning of the 
14th his friend RusseE sent Priestloy a note 


from town, advising him not to attend the 
dinner; hence he did not go, An angry 
crowd hung about the door as the company 
(numbering eighty-one) assembled at three 
o'clock, bat the dinner, during which some 
extravagant toasts were honoured, ended 
quietly before six The chairman, James Heir 
[q. v.], was a churchman (for the toasts see 
Authentic Account, pp. 32 sq.) It appears 
there was a dinner, not public, ‘of the oppo¬ 
site party,’ at the Swan in Bull Street, 
whicn kept up till a later hour. 

About eight o'clock in the evening the 
crowd broke the windows of Dudley’s Hotel. 
Finding that the guests had left, the mob 
directed their attention to the residences of 
the organisers, among whom they wrongly 
assumed Priestley was the chief. Alter 
wrecking and burning the New Meeting and 
the Old Meeting, they attacked Priestley's 
house at Fairhill, a mile from Birmingham, 
and destroyed nearly all his books, papers, 
and apparatus. He and his family managed 
to escape before the incendiaries arrived. 
Bioting continued on Friday and Saturday; 
the town was in the hands of the mob, the 
aols were opened, seven residences were 
urned, and many others wrecked; the meet¬ 
ing-house at Kingswood, seven mile3 from 
Birmingham, was also destroyed. The ma¬ 
gistrates were powerless; great exertions to 
restore order were made by Heneage Finch, 
fourth earl of Aylesford (a pupil of Horsley), 
without avail. At length dragoons arrived 
from Nottingham on Saturday night, and 
the disorder ceased. 

Much mutual recrimination filled the pam¬ 
phlets of the time. The Riot Act was notread 
at the beginning of the disorder, as it was 
next year (May 1792) to stop a raid on tbe 
brothels of Birmingham (Parr). Priestley’s 
friends charged the authoritieSj including 
the clergy, with culpable dereliction of duty. 
This view was shared by Sir Samuel Bomilly, 
wbo was in Birmingham in tbe latter part 
of July, and it was emphasised in the weE- 
Imown lines in Coleridge’s ‘Religious Mus- 
ings written on Christmas Eve,’1794. Priest¬ 
ley's friends,however,hardly made allowance 
for their own miscalculation of the current 
of popular feeling to which they ran counter. 
George IH, writing to Dundas, expressed 
himself as ‘pleased that Priestley ie the 
sufferer,’ though disapproving the ‘atrocious 
means’ employed. For Priestley it was a 
rude awakening. He had passed the day in 
the company of Adam Walker, a lecturer on 
phyBics from London, who had dined at 
FairhilL Late in the evening, while playing 
backgammon with his wife, he woe warned 
of his danger, and, though incredulous, he 
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allowed himself to he driven in a chaise to 
his friend Russell’s, at Showell Green, a mile 
further from town. After watching the fires 
from the meeting-hou=es, he proceeded to 
Thomns ITawkes’s, at Moseley Wake Green, 
half a mile further. Ilere he was within 
earshot of the shouts of the wreckers of his 
own house. It seems they tried to get fire 
from his electrical machine, to burn the 
building, ‘with that love for the practical 
application of science which is the source of 
the greatness of Birmingham’ (Huxley). 
At four o’clock in the morning he was re¬ 
tiring to bed at Showell Green, when the 
mob approached, and he drove to the house 
of 'William Finch, his son-in-law, at Heath 
Forge, five miles beyond Dudley. He made 
up hi-, mind, if it were a fine Sunday, to 
preach in the ruins of his meeting-house, and 
chose his text. On Friday mght he was 
roused from sleep, and rode to Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, driving back thence to Kidder¬ 
minster. Thinking all was safe, he rode back 
to Heath Forge on Saturday evening, hut 
was persuaded at once to retrace his steps. 
From Kidderminster he made his way to 
"Worcester, and, catching the London coach, 
leached Lindsev’s house in Essex Street at 
five o'clock on Monday morning. Next day 
he wrote an expostulatory letter to the in¬ 
habitants of Birmingham, and at once begun 
his discourse on the duty of forgiveness oi in¬ 
juries. This sermon did not convert Iris 
spirited wife. ‘ I do not think,’ she writes 
<26 Aug.) to Mrs. Barbauld, ‘that God can 
require it of us as a duty, after they have 
smote one cheek, to turn the other. . . . 
They will scarcely find so many respectable 
characters a second time to make a bonfire 
of. So much for King and Church for 
ever.’ Four or five of the rioters were tried 
at Worcester; one was executed on 19 Aug., 
and another subsequently. Twelve were tried 
at Warwick on 22 and 23 Aug. by Sir 
Richard Perryn [q. v.]; four were convicted j 
of these, two were executed on 8 Sept. A 
moderate compensation was awarded to the 
sufferers. Priestley’s compensation (paid in 
1793) fell short of his losses by some 2,0001. 
Some of his private papers, which fell into 
the hands of Curtis, were sent by him to 
Henry Dundas, afterwards first viscount 
Melville [q. v.lthen home secretary, and not 
returned. Addresses of sympathy reached 
him from the French Academy of Sciences 
and many other public bodies. 

For a few months Priestley was the guest 
of William Vaughan at Misaenden, Buck¬ 
inghamshire. ETe preached for the first time 
after the riots on 26 Sept, in a Colvinistic 
baptist chapel at the neighbouring town of 


Amer^ham, by the unanimous request of 
minister and people. This was prohiblv 
through the influence of Robert Hall (176lh 
1831) [q. v.] Two other congregations of 
orthodox dissenters requested his service. 
Even among methodistsne had sympathisers! 
'The curse of God,’ said Samuel Bradbnrn 
[q. v.] in a sermon (1793) at Birmingham 
‘hangs over your town for the infamous 
treatment Dr. Priestley experienced among 
you.’ He was invited to Pans and Toulouse 
but resolved to settle iu London; a house 
was taken for him at Clapton in a friends 
name. ‘ He has taken,’ writes Hutton, ‘a 
house near London for twenty-one yean, 
provided he lives and the house stands so 
long/ He wished, however, to return to 
Birmingham and continue his ministry till 
Christmas; his congregation begged him not 
to run the risk, and asked him to nominate 
his successor. His ‘forgiveness ’ sermon was 
delivered at Birmingham by John Coates 
(if. 2 April 1826, aged 73), of the Old Meet¬ 
ing. The first part of his ‘ Appeal ’ on the 
subject of the riots is dated 1 Nov. On 
7 Nov., by fifty-one votes to nineteen, he was 
elected to succeed Price as morning preacher 
at the Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, and en¬ 
tered on his pastoral duties on 4 Dec, No 
fixed salary was guaranteed, hut his receipts 
were at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
guineas a year. A section of Priced friend's 
left, hut there was a large accession of new¬ 
comers. 

At Hackney his life went on ‘ even more 
happily ’ than at Birmingham. His pecu¬ 
niary losses were more than made up by his 
friends. Wilkinson, his brother-in-law, gave 
him 3001., transferred to him a nominal sum 
of 10,0001. in the French funds, and, as thi* 
was unproductive, paid him 2001. a year. His 
catechetical classes, contrary to expectation, 
attracted many outsiders, Lindsay and Bel- 
sham were near neighbours; he had superior 
advantages for his scientific pursuits; hegave 
lectures at Hackney College on history and 
chemistry. In September 1792 he was made 
a citizen of France, and elected a memherfor 
the department of Omein the National Con¬ 
vention. Other departments followed suit, 
hut, while he accepted citizenship,he declined 
election ( Works, xxv. 118). The majority of 
members of the Royal Society fought shy of 
him. Findingthattheywere rejeetingeligible 
candidates on political grounds, he withdrew 
from attendance (1793), and ceased to publish 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

As early as 1772 he had contemplated a 
removal to America for the sake of his chil¬ 
dren. His wife’s first thought after the riots 
was ‘ for trying a new soil.’ His three sons 
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emigrated to America in August1793, and he 
tYMCted t0 follow them. Ills wife was 1 more 
iitnt on’ it than himself ( Memoirs , ii. 210J. 
He resigned his charge on 21 Feb. 1794, 
preached a farewell sermon on 30 March, and 
embarked in the Sansom, off Gravesend, on 
7 April. On 4 June he landed at New York, 
•nhere Mrs. Priestley ‘never felt herself 
more at home in her life.’ He received a 
number of addresses. His answer to a blatant 
address of the ‘ Democratic Society ’ of New 
York ‘pleased everybody except the society 
itself’ Di reply to one from ‘republican 
natives of Great Britain,’ he declared his 
preference for a republic, and his hope of the 
abolition of slavery. He was disappointed 
at having no invitation to preach. 

His sons and his friend Thomas Cooper, 
ILK. [q. v.], were interested in a proposed 
settlement in Pennsylvania on the Susque¬ 
hanna. To be near them lie left New York 
on 18 June, stayed a fortnight at Philadel¬ 
phia, and on 11 July reached Northumber¬ 
land, Pennsylvania. The settlement scheme 
was abandoned, hut finding Northumberland 
a 'delightful situation ’ he made it his home, 
and bunt a house. He once preached in the 
prasbyterian meeting-house, but the invita¬ 
tion was not repeated. Accordingly he 
held public services in his own house, and 
from about 1799 in a wooden building ad¬ 
joining. A projected coHege came to no¬ 
thing, though a building was begun. He had 
declined (November 1794) a chemistry chair 
at Philadelphia, than which he ‘ never saw a 
town’ he liked less. But he resolved to 
spend two months there every winter, in 
hope of founding a Unitarian congregation. 
His discourses on the evidences, delivered 
there (February-May 1796) in Elhanon 
■Winchester’s universalist meeting-houBe, 
drew distinguished congregations, and a small 
Unitarian society was formed. On subse¬ 
quent visits he attracted less attention; his 
voice was very weak, and his teeth weregone. 

The deaths of his youngest son Henry 
(1795) and of his wife (1796) left him lonely, 
and the unfilial conducL of his second sou, 
which his biographers pass in silence, affected 
him deeply. To his friend Lindsey he writes, 
on 29 Oct. 1796, ‘Oould I pay you one 
visit in England, I should sing my nunc 
dimittis.’ Henceforth he lived in the family 
of his eldest son. 

2h America his theology advanced to its 
final point by his adoption of a doctrine of 
‘universal restitution,’ which he reaohed 
more slowly and with greater hesitation than 
was his wont. With the old universalist 
opinion, limiting retribution to this life, he 
had no sympathy; he looked for a moral 


progression to succeed the sleep of death. 
Thus on the death of his youngest son (1795) 
in his nineteenth year, he hopes that he ‘ had 
the foundation of something in his character 
ou which a good superstructure may be 
raised hereafter.’ Before 1803 this theory 
had established itself in his mind as a ' firm 
faith.’ With thiB exception his American 
period shows industry in old directions rather 
than fresh activity of mind. To the Ame¬ 
rican Philosophical Society at Philadelphia 
he communicated the results of new experi¬ 
ments. He wrote against Paine and Yolney 
and a number of French freethinkers, upheld 
the biblical institutions in comparison with 
those of oriental antiquity, completed his 
church history, contrasted Socrates with our 
Lord, aud annotated the whole Bible. His 
friends continued to contribute to his re¬ 
sources ; Mrs. Rayner Bent him 60 1. a year 
and left him 2,0001.; the Duke of Grafton 
sent him 401. a year. 

He was never naturalised as an American 
citizen. In American politics he Bided with 
the democrats against the federalists, which 
exposed him to the attacks of William Cob- 
bett [q. v.] He corresponded occasionally 
with Adams, more with Jefferson. Through¬ 
out 1800 he had serious thoughts of return¬ 
ing to Europe ; by IS Nov. he had made up 
his mind to sail for France (where he had. 
property) as soon as there was‘free and safe 
communication.’ But on 8 March 1801, 
while visiting Philadelphia, he was attacked 
by a bilious fever and pleurisy, which nearly 
cost him his life, and left him permanently 
enfeebled. He ceased to dig his garden, and 
was less in his laboratory, living much among 
his books. He was sounded (1803) about 
accepting the principalship of the university 
of Pennsylvania, but declined the overture. 
In May 1803 his left leg was lamed by a 
fall; soon after this his digestive powers 
failed. Till the close of that year he was 
the first to rise in the morning, always light¬ 
ing his own firs. At the end of January 1804 
news reached London that he had suffered a 
loss of 2001. o year by the withdrawal of 
Wilkinson’s aid. His English friends met 
on 6 Feb. (the day of his death) and raised 
an annual subscription of nearly 4007 On 
2 Feb. he made the last entry in his diary. 
Less than an hour before his death he dic¬ 
tated, with great preoision, some emenda¬ 
tions for a posthumous publication, adding, 
‘ I have now done.’ 

He died at Northumberland on 6 Feb. 
1804, and was buried in the quakers’ burial- 
ground there on 9 Feb., William Christie 
[q. v.1 giving a funeral address. His wife 
had died at Northumberland on 17 Sept 
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1796, aged 62. His children ■were: 1. Sarah 
(d. 1803), married to William Finch. 
2. Joseph, bom at Leeds on 24 July 1768; 
he left Northumberland in January 1812, 
settled at Cradley, Staffordshire, and died at 
Exeter on 2 Sept. 1833; he married (1792) 
Elizabeth (d. 8 May 1816, aged 46), elder 
daughter of Samuel Ryland, Birmingham; 
secondly (1825), Mrs. Barton, daughter of 
Joshua Toulmin [q.v.] ( Christian Reformer, 
1833, pp. 499 sq.); his daughter Eliza mar¬ 
ried Joseph Partes fa. v.] 3. William, who 
was naturalised as a French citizen on 8 June 
1792, and admitted to the bar in Paris (Gent. 
Mag. July 1792, p. 657); he married Bettie 
Foulke, and died a planter in Louisiana 
before 1836. 4. Henry, who died at North¬ 
umberland on 11 Dec. 1795, aged 18. 

Priestley spoke and moved rapidly; in 
private converse he was vivacious and 1 
fond of anecdote, ‘ often smiled, but seldom 
laughed ’ (Coeut'1 ; he would walk twenty 
miles before breakfast, carrying a long cane, 
and was a good horseman. Of his preach¬ 
ing Catherine Hutton [q. v.] writes (1781): 

‘ He uses no action, no declamation, but 
his voice and manner are those of one friend 
speaking to another.’ His experiments im¬ 
ply great deftness of delicate manipulation 
with rude apparatus, hut he had no mechani¬ 
cal readiness; his brother says ‘ he could 
scarcely handle any tool.’ From 1783, being 
troubled with gall-stones, he used chiefly a 
vegetable diet, with ‘ one glass of wine at 
dinner.’ He found it easy to be very metho¬ 
dical in his habits, working with bus watch 
before him, and turning immediately to 
another task when the allotted time was up. 
Hence he could say (31 Aug. 1789), ‘ I am 
fax from being a close student; I never fatigue 
myself in the least.’ He thought his main 
talent was a facility in arrangement, but 
affirms that he could do nothing in a hurry. 
Edward Bum reports him as saying, in refe¬ 
rence to his theological controversies, ’I set 
apart an hour in the morning and an hour 
in the evening, just to tease you a little’ 
(Greenwood, Journal, 1846, pp. 44 sq.) 
His literary work was often done at his 
fireside, amid conversation. He composed 
in shorthand; his rapid pen never left his 
meaning doubtful; a turn for epigram is the 
chief ornament of his style. He had little 
humour, but enjoyed a remarkable faculty 
for making the best of things. His home 
affections were strong. He provided a main¬ 
tenance for his younger brother Joshua at 
Birstall. Domestic management he left to 
his wife, speaking of himBelf as a lodger in 
her house. To the faults of his memory he 
often alludes; it is curious that he never; 


learned the American currency, and would 
l say to a shopkeeper, ‘ You will give me the 
proper change, for I do not know it’ (Bellas 
in Sprague, Annals, p. 807). 

Topladysaid of Priestley’s character ‘I 
love a man whom I can hold up as a piece 
of crystal, and look through him.’ H e 
‘charmed away the bitterest prejudices in 
personal intercourse’ (Hexlet). Nor was 
this merely a triumph of amiability; it 
illustrates the variety of Ms human’in- 
terests, as well as his constitutional straight¬ 
forwardness. The history of his religious 
mind exhibits a continuous renunciation of 
prepossessions. He scouted ambiguity, thp 
refuge of earlier heretics. The fearlessness 
and frankness of his propaganda were en¬ 
tirely new; for Whiston, whom he 
semhled in temperament, wrote only for the 
learned. Like Whiston’s, his nature was 
essentially devout, and he had a conservatism 
of his own which he identified with pri¬ 
mitive Christianity, holding tenaciously to 
the miraculously attested mission of Moses 
and messiahsMp of Christ, whose Becond 
coming he expected by 1814 at latest (Me¬ 
moirs, li. 119). HiB crusade against Arians 
was more successful in detaching them from 
liberal dissent than in converting them; hia 
influence among Unitarians soon paled before 
that of Channing. It was as a pioneer of 
religious reform that he wished to be j ui ... 
to his theological aims his philosophy "was 
subsidiary; his chemistry was the recrea¬ 
tion of his leisure time. Dr. Martineau, 
in an able estimate, published in 1833 (re¬ 
printed in Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 
1890, vol. 1), does justice to his ‘extra¬ 
ordinary versatility,’ his ‘ passion for sim¬ 
plicity,’ and ‘ eager rather than patient ’ 
attention, hut goes too far in claiming that 
‘ his conclusions ’ were ‘ drawn by the abso¬ 
lutely solitary exercise of his own mind.’ 
Martineau specifies Ms ‘Analogy of the 
Divine Dispensations’ ( Theological Reposi¬ 
tory, 1771) as Ms finest piece. Brougham 
wrote rather grudgingly or Ms career (Lives 
of Men of Letters and Science, 1845, vol. i.; 
of. Turner in the Christian Reformer, 1846, 
pp. 665 sq.) Mir. Leslie Stephen (English 
Thought tn the Eighteenth Century, 1876, 
i. 429 sq.) construes his many-sided activity 
as restlessness, and criticises his partial re¬ 
tention of the supernatural. More sym¬ 
pathetic is the Birmingham address (Mac¬ 
millan's Magazine , October 1874, reprinted 
in Science and Culture, 1881), by Professor 
Huxley, in whose judgment ‘ his philo- 
sopMcal treatises are still well worth read- 

person Priestley was slim hut large- 
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bjnedi his stature about five feet nine, and 
vt-rr erect. His countenance is best seen 
in profile, and the right and left profiles 
ifiii remarkably; the front face is heavy. 
Ht wore a wig till he settled in North¬ 
umberland, which did not boast of a hair- 

dresser- , 

Of many extant portraits, tlia earliest and 
m0 ,t pleading was executed about 1761; it 
has been photographed, but not engraved. 
Others are by I. Millar (1776 ?), with a com¬ 
panion picture of Mrs. Priestley; by Peter 
Holland (painted at Birmingham) ; by Fu¬ 
seli (1783), one the two portraits painted 
bv Fuseli from life, engraved by 0. Turner, 
le36;by Opie, a front face, somewhat rugged; 
by John Hazlitt, uncle of the essayist; by 
william Artaud [q. v.J engraved by T. 
Holloway, 1796; by James Sharpies (1794- 
1795): by Rembrandt Peale of New York; 
bv C. W. Peale, engraved by Jacques Reich; 
and by Gilbert Stewart, apparently posthu¬ 
mous, it gives ‘the serene expression of his 
countenance’ (Sckimmulmutnixok), and was 
reckoned by Jus family the best likeness, but 
is wanting in strength; it was copied by 
Artaud (1812), and engraved by John Par¬ 
tridge in 1816, andby W. Holl in 1846. The 
earliest engraving (1782) is from one of 
Wedgwood’s medallions (1765). There is a 
plaster bust by P. Bemi; a profile in marble 
by P. Rowe in the memorial tablet, now in 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham (epi¬ 
taph by Parr); and statues in the new mu¬ 
seum, Oxford, by E. B. Stephens, 1880, and 
at Birmingham by J. F. Wilkinson, 1874. 
Priestley’s library was sold in 1816 at Phila¬ 
delphia; four thousand volumes brought 
four thousand dollars (Notes and Queries, 
23 March 1867 p. 239,16 Jan. 1860 p. 04). 
HU first electrical machine, bought while at 
•iantwich, was in the possession of James 
Martineau, D.D.; another is in the possession 
of the Royal Society. His burning lens is in 
the possession of Madame Parkes-Belloo, his 
great-granddaughter. The centenary of 
Priestley's birth was celebrated in London 
and Birmingham in March 1833. 

His ‘Theological and Miscellaneous Works,’ 
with ‘ Memoirs and Correspondence ’ (he 
was not so admirable a letter-writer as his 
wife),hut excluding his scientific works, were 
edited by John Town Rutt [q.v.J, in twenty- 
five (really twenty-six) volumes, 1817-32, 
8vo. The arrangement is not good, being 
neither chronological nor entirely according 
to class, and the text is often constructed 
hy Rutt from different editions; the notes 
are of service and the indexes (in vol. xxv.) 
are useful. The following is a list of his 
religious, philological, philosophical, and poli¬ 


tical publications, with references to Rutt’s 
collection, if incLuded. 

I. Theological ajtd Religious. —1. ‘The 
Scripture Doctrine of Remission,’ &c., 1761, 
Svo; incorporated in ‘ The One Great End 
of the Life and Death of Christ ’ in * Theo¬ 
logical Repository, 1769, i. (It, vii.) 2. ‘A 
Free Address . . . on . . , the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per,’ &c., 1768, 8vo; 2nd edit, 1769, 8vo; 
the 3rd edit, 1774,8vo, includes ‘Additions,’ 
&C., 1770, 8vo, and ‘ A Letter to the Author 
of An Answer,’ &c. 1770, 8vo (R. xxi.) 
3. ‘ Considerations on Differences of Opinion 
among Ohnstions, with a Letter to.. .Venn,’ 
&c., 1769, 8vo; reprinted with No. 31 
(R. xxi.) 4. ‘A Serious Address to Masters 
of Families, with Forms of . . . Prayer,’ 
iSsc., 1769,12mo; 3id edit. 1794, 8vo (R. xxi.) 
5. 'A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters 
on . . Church Discipline,' &c., 1770, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 6. ‘ An Appeal to the . .. Pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity. . . . By a Lover of 
the Gospel,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 12mo (anon.); 
often reprinted; to the edition 1772, 8vo, iB 
added 'A Concise History of the above- 
mentioned Doctrines; ’ the edition 1791,8vo, 
has appended a reprint of the ‘Trial’ of 
Edward El wall [a. v.] (previously reprinted 
hy Priestley in 1772 and 1788) ; the edition 
Philadelphia, 1794, 8vo, has new preface 
(R. ii. xxv.) 7. ‘ A Familiar Illustration of 
. . . Passages of Scripture,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 
12mo; often reprinted (R. ii.) 8. ‘A 
Catechism for Children,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 
12mo; often reprinted. 9. ‘Letters and 
Queries,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 8vo; defences of 
No. 6, against Thomas Morgan (1719-1799), 
minister of Morley, near Leeds, Cornelius 
Cayley [q. Y.l, and an anonymous writer 
(R. xxi.) 10. ‘ An Essay on the Best 
Method of communicating Religious Know¬ 
ledge,’ &c.,1771,8vo (R. ii.) 11. ‘Institutes 
of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ &c., vol. i. 
1772, 8vo ; vol. ii. 1773, 8vo; vol. Hi. 1774, 
8vo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1782, 8vo, 
3 vols.; 3rd edit. 1806, 8vo, 2 vols.; 4th 
edit. 1808, 2 vols. (R. ii.) 12. ‘An Address 
. . . on . . . Giving the Lord’s Supper to 
Children,’ Sea., 1773, 8vo (R. xxi.) 18. ‘ A 
Letter to a Layman on ... a Reformed 
English Church/ &e. 1774, 8vo, [anon.] 
(It. xxi.) 14. ‘A Harmony of the Evan¬ 
gelists, in Greek, to which are prefixed 
Critical Dissertations,’ &c., 1777,4to (R. xx.; 
the dissertations only). 16. ‘A Harmony of 
the Evangelists, in English, with Critical 
Dissertations. . . . Paraphrase and Notes,’ 
&c,, 1780, 4to; the notes signed 1 J. ’ are by 
John Jebb, M.D. [q. v.] (R. xx.; the dis¬ 
sertations only). 16. ‘ Two Letters to . . . 
Newcome... on the Duration of our Sa- 
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•Hour's Ministry,' &c., Birmingham, 1780, 
Svo; ‘A Third Letter/ &e., 1781,8\ o (R.xx.) 
17. ‘ Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever,’ 
&c., pt. i. 1780,8vo; against Hume; ‘Addi¬ 
tional Letters,’ &e., 1782, 8vo; here he re¬ 
plies to a critic -writing under the pseudonym 
of * William Hammon; ’ this, though Priest¬ 
ley did not know it, was Matthew Turner, 
his first instructor in chemistry ; 2nd edit. 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo; pt. ii. 1787, 8vo; 
against Gibbon (It. iv.) 18. ‘ A Scripture 
Catechism,’ &c., Birmingham, 1781, 12mo : 
often reprinted. 19. ‘An History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,’ &c., Birming¬ 
ham, 1782, 8vo, 2 vols.; 3rd edit. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1797,12mo; new edit. 1871, 
8vo; translated into German (B. v.) 20. ‘A 
Kopiy to the Animadversions on the History 
... in the Monthly Review,’ &c., Birming¬ 
ham, 1783, 8vo, in answer to Badcock 
(It. xviii.) 21. ‘ A General View of the Argu¬ 
ments for the Unity of God,’ &c., Birming¬ 
ham, 1783, 12mo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 
1785,12mo: last edit. 1827,12mo. 22. ‘Let¬ 
ters to Dr. Horsley,’ &c , Birmingham, 1783, 
8vo; pt. ii. 1784, 8vo; pt. iii. 1788, 8vo 
(continuation in No. 32) ; reprinted in 
‘ Tracts in Controversy with Bishop Horsley,’ 
&c. ( 1815,8vo, with posthumous matter, and 
appendix by Belsham (R. xviii. ads. xxv.) 
23. ‘ Remarks on the .. . Monthly Review 
for September,’ &c., Birmingham, 1783, 8vo 
(II. xviii.) 24. ‘ Forms of Prayer and other 
Offices for . . . Unitarian Societies,’ &c., 
Birmingham, 1783, 8vo; translated into 
German, Berlin, 1786, 8vo. 25. ‘ Remarks 
on the Monthly Review of the Letters to 
Dr. Horsley,’ &c., Birmingham, 1784, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 26. ‘ An History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, compiled from 
Original Writers,' &c., Birmingham, 1786, 
8vo, 4 vole. (K. vi. viL) 27. ‘ Defences of 
Unitarianism, for the year 1786,’ &c., Bir¬ 
mingham, 1787, 8vo; part reprinted in 
‘ Letters to the Candidates for Orders . .. 
on Subscription,’ &e., Cambridge, 1790, 8vo 
(H. xviii.) 28. ‘Discourses,’ &c., Birming¬ 
ham, 178/, 8vo ; reprints separate sermons, 
1778-85 (R. xv.) 29. ‘Letters to the Jews,’ 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1786, 8vo; pt. ii. 
Birmingham. 1787, 8vo; translated into 
German and Hebrew; an ‘ Address ’ in con¬ 
tinuation is in No. 42 (R. xx.) SO. ‘ De¬ 
fences of Unitarianism, for the year 1787/ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo (R. xviii.) 
SI. ‘Familiar Letters ... to the Inha¬ 
bitants of Birmingham , . . also, Letters to 
the Rev. Edward Bum/ &c., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo; published in parts (R. xix.) 
32. ‘Defences of Unitarianism,for the years 
1788 and 1789/ &e,, Birmingham. [1790], 


8vo (R. xix.) S3. ‘ Letters to the Member 
of the New Jerusalem Church/ &e,, Bir¬ 
mingham, 1791, 8vo (R. xxi.j 34. ‘Four 
Sermons/ &c.,1791,12mo (R. xv.) 35. ‘Li¬ 
ters to a Young Man/ &c., pt, i. 1792, S\o 
on public worship, against Gilbert Wake¬ 
field and Edward Evanson [q.v.]; pt, ij, 
1793,8vo, against Evanson (Tl.xx.) 30.‘Let¬ 
ters to the Philosophers and Politicians ot 
France ... on Religion/ &e., 1793, 8vo; ‘A 
Continuation of the Letters/ Sec., Northum¬ 
berland Town, 1794, 8vo; 2nd edit. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1794, 8vo; 3rd edit. Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 1795, 8vo j edited by Lindsey as 
‘ An Answer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason ’ 
&o., 1795, Svo (R. xxi.) 37. ‘ The Conclu¬ 
sion of. . . Hartley’s Observations on . . . 
Man . . . with Notes/ &c., 1794, 8vo (anon! 
deals with the second coming of Christ)! 
38. ‘ Discourses on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion/ &c., 1794, 8vo; reprinted, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1795 (R. xv.) 39. ‘ Discourses re¬ 
lating to the Evidences of Revealed Re¬ 
ligion/ &c., Philadelphia, 1796-97, 8vo, 
2 v ols.; quite distinct from No. 38 (R. xvi.) 
40. ‘ Observations on the Increase of In¬ 
fidelity/ &c., Northumherland-Town, 1706, 
8vo; reprinted, London, 1796, Svo; Phila¬ 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (R. xvii.) 41. ‘ Letters 
to Mr. Volney/ &C., Philadelphia, 1797, 8vo 
(R. xvii.) 42. 1 An Outline of the Evi¬ 
dences or Revealed Religion/ See., Phila- 
delphia^ 1797, 12mo; London, 1833, 12mo 
(R. xxi.) 42. ‘A Comparison of the In¬ 
stitutions of Moses with those of the Hin¬ 
doos/ &c., Northumberland, 1799, 8vo (R. 
xi. xvii. xx.) 43. ‘ An Inquiry into the 
Knowledge of the Antient Hebrews con¬ 
cerning a Future State/ &c., 1801, 8vo; 
edited by Lindsey (R. xii.) 44. ‘ A Letter 
to an Antipoedohaptist/ &c., Northumber¬ 
land, 1802, 8vo ; addressed to Joshua Toul- 
min [q. v.] (R. xx.) 45. ‘ Socrates and 
Jesus compared/ &c., Northumberland, 1803, 
8vo; also London, same year (R. xvii.) 
46. ‘A Letter to the Rev. John Blair Linn/ 
&c., Northumberland, 1803, 8vo, in defence 
of No. 45j ‘A Second Letter/ &c., same 
date (R. xxi.) 47. 1 The Originality and 
.. . Excellence of the Mosaic Institutions,’ 
&c., Philadelphia and Northumberland, 1803, 
8vo (R. xi. xxv.) Posthumous: 48. ‘ Notes on 
aU the Books of Scripture/ &e., Northumber¬ 
land, 1803-4,8vo,4vols. (R. xi-xiv.) 49.‘The 
Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy compared 
with ., . Revelation/ &c., Northumberland, 
1804, 8vo (R. xvii.) 50. ‘Index to the 
Bible/ See., Philadelphia, 1804, 8voj re¬ 
printed, London, 1805,12mo ; 1811, 12moj 
1812, 8vo (R. xxv.) 51. ‘ Four Discourses/ 
See., Northumberland, 1806, 8vo (R. xvi) 
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His separate sermons, 1788-97, era reprinted 
1!. xv.xvi. His signatures to articles in the 
1 Theological Repository,’ 1769-70-71,1784- 
17 gg.cS, are ‘Beryllua,’ ‘ Biblicus,’ ‘Cle- 
mens,’ 1 Ebionita,’ ‘Hernias/ ‘Josephus,’ 
‘Liberius/ ‘Pamphilus,’ ‘Paulinus/ ‘ Pela¬ 
gias,' ‘ Photinus, and ‘ Scrutator ’ (see 
MuntAly Repository, 1817, pp. 526 sq.) All 
tkse articles are reprinted by Rutt. Many 
German theologians, from Ddderlein to 
have erroneously assigned to 



_ _ early 

he wrote for the ‘Monthly Review,’ but the 
only article identified as liis is a review 
(1755, xii. 485 sq.) of a translation of the 
Psalms by Thomas Edwards (1729-1785) 

S q, v.] He wrote a hymn at Birmingham 
or a charity occasion, but it was rejected as 
not good enough; it is printed in the ‘ Dis¬ 
ciple ’ (Belfast), 1881, p. 161. In 1790 he 
edited, in conjunction with William Hawhes I 
(1759-1820) of Manchester, a collection of | 
•Psalms and Hymns,’ 12mo, grievously 
altered from their originals; it was in use at 
the New Meeting, Birmingham, and Mosley 
Street Chapel, Manchester (see his letter of 
19 Dec. 1789, among the Priestley MSS. in 
Dr. Williams’s library, Gordon Square, Lon¬ 
don). 

II, PHILOLOGICAL and Educational.— 
52. ' The Rudiments of English Grammar/ 
Sc., 1761, 12mo; 1762, 8vo; enlarged edi- j 
tion, 1768,12mo j often reprinted; it is said 
(Memoirs, i, 46) to have been useful to Hume 
(R. xxiii.) 53. ‘ A Course of Lectures on 
the Theory of Language/ &o., Warrington, 
1762, 12mo (R. xxiii.) 64. ‘ An Essay on I 
a Course of Liberal Education . , . with I 
Plans of Lectures/ &c., 1766, 8vo (R. xxiv.) 1 
55. ‘Considerations for the Use of Young 
Men/ &c., 1776, 12mo ; reprinted in No. 67 
(R. xxv.) 66. ‘A Course of Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism/ &c., 1777, 4to (R, 
zxiii.) 57. ‘ Miscellaneous Observations re¬ 
lating to Education/ &c., Bath, 1778, 8vo j 
also Birmingham, same year; reprinted, 
Cork, 1780, 8vo (R. xxv.) 

HI. Histobioal.~68. ‘ A Chart of Bio¬ 
graphy/ &c., 1766, engraved sheet, with 
‘Description, 5 1766,12mo ; also Warrington, 
1766, 8vo j last edition, 1820,12mo. 59. ‘ A 
New Chart of History/ &c., 1769, engraved 
sheet, with ‘ Description/ 1770, 12mo; 15th 
ed. 1816. 60. ‘ An History of the Suffer¬ 
ings of,,. De Marolies ana . . . Le Fevro,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, 8vo, a reprint from 
the English translation of 1712, with pre¬ 
face fR. xxv. preface only). 61. ‘Lectures 
on History and General Policy/ See., Bir- 
Y0L, xvi. ‘ 


mingham, 1788, 4to, 2 vols. (the 1 Sylla¬ 
bus ’was printed, Warrington [1705], 4to) j 
reprinted, 1793, 8vo; Philadelphia, 1803, 
8vo, with added lecture on the constitution 
of the United States; 1826, 8vo (R. xxiv.) 
62. ‘ A General History of the Christian 
Church/ &c., vols. i. and ii., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo ; 2nd ed. Northumberland, 1803- 
1804, 8vo; vols. iii. and iv., Northumber¬ 
land, 1802-3, 8vo (R. viii. is. x.S 68. ' Ori¬ 
ginal Letters by the Rev. John Wesley and 
his Friends,’ Sea., Birmingham, 1791, 8vo: 
Priestley got these letters from Badcock, and 
supplied particulars from them to John 
Hampson, father of John IlampBon [q. v.l 
(R. xxv. preface and 1 Address to the Metho¬ 
dists ’ only). 64. ‘ Memoirs,’ Sea., Northum¬ 
berland, 1805,8vo, edited by his son Joseph; 
often reprinted; see below. 

IV. Political and Social,— 66. 'An 
Essay on the First Principles of Govern¬ 
ment,’ &c., 1708, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1771, 8vo 
(mcludes No. 66); reprinted, 1835; trans¬ 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 1783, 8vo (R. 
xxii.) 66. ‘ Considerations on Church 
Authority/ Sec., 1709, 8vo, against Thomas 
Balguy [q. v.] (R. xxii.) 67. ‘ A Free Ad¬ 
dress to Protestant Dissenters. . . . By a 
Dissenter/ &c., 1769, 8vo (anon.); 3rd ed. 
Birmingham, 1788, 12mo (R. xxii.) 68. ‘ A 
Few Remarks on . .. Blackstone's Commen¬ 
taries/ &c., 1769, 8vo; reprinted, Dublin, 
1771,8vo; Philadelphia, 1772,8vo (R. xxii.) 
69. ‘ An Answer... to Dr. Blackstone’s Re- 

? ly,’ in the ‘St. James's Chronicle,’ October 
769; reprinted, Dublin and Philadelphia, 
with No, 08 (R. xxii.) 70. ‘ A View of the 
Principles and Conduct of . . . Dissenters/ 
&c., 1769, 8vo; 2nd ed. same year (R. xxii.) 
71. ‘The Present State of Liberty in Great 
Britain and her Colonies ... By an English¬ 
man,’ &c,, 1769, 8vo; a dialogue (anon.) 
(R. xxii.) 72. ‘Letters to the Author of 
‘‘Remarks on Several late Publications/” 
&c., 1770, 8vo; in reply to William Enfield 
[q. v.]j an ‘Additional Letter/ 1770, 8vo 
(R, xxii.) 78. ‘ A Letter . .. to . . . Dis¬ 
senters who conduct the Application , , . 
for Relief from . . . Penal Laws/ &e., 
1773, 8vo (anon.) (R. xxii.) 74. ‘An Ad¬ 
dress to .,. Dissenters ... on the approach¬ 
ing Election/ Sea., 1774, 12mo (anon.) (R. 
xxii.) 76. ‘A Free Address . , , in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. By a Lover of 
Peace and Truth/ &c., 1780, 8vo (anon.) 
(R, xxii.) 76. ‘An Address to the Sub¬ 
scribers to the Birmingham Library, on the 
. . Motion to restrict , . . the choice of 
Books/ &c., Birmingham, 1787, 12mo. 
77. ‘A Letter to ,, . Pitt, on . . . Tolera¬ 
tion and Church Establishments/ &c., 1787, 
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8vo; 2nd ed. same year (R, six.) 78. ‘Ac¬ 
count of a Society for the Relief of the 
Industrious Poor,’ &e., Birmingham, 1787, 
8so (R. xxv.) 79. ‘Letters to .. . Burke, 
occasioned by his Reflections on the Revo¬ 
lution in France,’ &c., Birmingham, 1791, 
8vo; three editions same year (R. xsii) 
80. ‘A Political Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government,’ &c., 1791, 8\ o; 
(anon.) (R. xxv.) 81. ‘An Appeal to the 
Public, on . . . the Riots in Birmingham,’ 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1791, 8vo; pt. ii. 
London, 1792, 8vo (R. xix.) 82. ‘Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Northumberland,’ &c., 
Northumbdriand, 1799, 8vo, 2 pts. j 2nd ed. 
with additions, Philadelphia, 1801, 8vo (R. 
xxv.) 

V. Psychological and Metaphysical. 
8S. 'An Examination of . . . Reid . . . 
Beattie . . . and . . . Oswald,' &c.. 1774, 
8v o; 2nd ed. 1775, Svo (R. iii.) 84. ‘ Hart¬ 
ley’s Theory of the Human Mind . .. with 
Essays,’&c., 1773, Sio; 2nd ed. 1790, Svo 
(R. iii.) 85. ‘Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ &c, 1777. Svo; 2nd ed. (includ¬ 
ing Nos. 88 and 87), Birmingham, 1782,8vo, 
2 vols. (R. iii.) 80. ‘ The Doctrino of Philo¬ 
sophical Necessity, illustrated,’ &C., 1777, 
8to (It . iii.) 87. 'A Free Discussion of 
. . . Materialism and Philosophical Necessity 
. . . between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley,’ 
&c., 1778, 8vo (R. iii.) 88. ‘ A Letter to 
.. . John Palmer,’ &c., Bath, 1779, 8vo, in 
defence of No. 82; ‘A Second Letter,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1780, 8vo (E. iv.) 89. ‘ A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant... in Defence of Philosophi¬ 
cal Necessity, 1 &c., 1780, 8vo; also Birming¬ 
ham, 1780, Bvo (R. iv.) In 1790 he prefaced 
an edition of Collins on ‘ Human Liberty.’ 

[Priestley’s Memoirs to 1787 were written by 
himself at Birmingham, and survived the destruc¬ 
tion of his papers in 1701; nt Northumberland 
he added a brief continnation to 21 March 1798; 
the work was edited, with a supplementary nar¬ 
rative, by his son Joseph, in 1808 ; the best 
edition is by Cooper and Christie. 1806,2 vols., 
but the references above are to the Memoirs and 
Correspondence, 1631-2, 2 vols., by Rntt, who 
includes the whole of the original memoirs, with 
extracts from all letters written by or to Priestley 
that he could collect; the son, carrying out what 
he believed to be his father’s wish, withheld the 
correspondence in his hands; some of this is still 
at the family residence, Northumberland, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and bas not been made public. The 
originals of most of the letters in Rntt, with 
other and unpublished letters, are preserved in 
Dr, 'Williams's Library. Extracts from earlier 
letters recovered by Henry Arthur Bright [q. v.} 
are printed in the Christian Reformer, 1884, pp. 
625 sq. Letters from the Canton Papers are 
printed in Weld’s History of the Royal Society, 


1848, i. 513, ii. 51 sq.; and in commuiuc.it ers 
by Augustus Do Morgan [q.v.] to the Ythen*um 

1849, pp. 5, 162, 375. Letters to James Watt 
are printed in Muirhead’s Correspondence of 
TVatt, 1846 ; letters to the Wedgwoods and Ktir 
are described in Wilson’s Life of Car endiah, 184 o 
pp. 90 sq.; extracts from a volume of letters in 
the Warrington Library are printed in the 
Christian Reformer, 1851, pp. 110, 129, 201- 
letters at Eden Lodge, Kensington Gore, are 
described in the Athenaeum, 1860, pp. 343, 376 . 
the collection of scientific correspondence, edited 
by Carrington Bolton, 1892, is’ not exhunsuio. 
Of notices published in his lifetime the mrnt 
important are: A Small Whole-Length of Dr. 
Priestley from his Printed Works, 1792 (thi 
British Museum copy has manuscript notes by 
Priestley him-elf and two other hands), tie 
Character of Dr. Priestley [1794]; and a sketrii 
in Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Greet 
Britain, 1798, i. 104 sq. Funeral sermons are 
very numerous; those by Edwards and Toulmin 
are of service, also Christie's speech at the fune¬ 
ral, 1804, and a memorial sermon by Kentish, 
1833. The earliest complete biography ia ‘A 
Short Sketch' in the Universal Theological 
Magazine, April 1804 (portrait), which contains 
particulars not fonnd elsewhere, including the 
first draft of his son’s account of his last days. 
The ‘life’ by John Aikin in the General Bio¬ 
graphy (vol. viii.) is reprinted in the Monthly 
Repository, January 1815 (portrait), with copious 
notes by Rntt. Other biographies are by John 
Corry [q.v.], 1804 (gives personal reminiscence, 
and good gossip by an old Bervant); and Willi ua 
B. Sprague, D.D, in Annals of tho American 
Unitarian Pulpit, 1865, pp. 298 sq. (gives valu¬ 
able particulars of his American life, written in 
1849 by Hugh Bellas, who knew him personally). 
For his anceri ry see Account of a Visit to Birstal, 
by Samuel Parkes [q. v.], in the Monthly Re¬ 
pository, 1816, pp. 274 sq.; Miall's Congrega¬ 
tionalism in Yorkshire, 1868, p 272; Heywood 
and Dickenson's Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881, p. 220; Some Memoirs concerning the 
Family of the Priestleys (Surtees Soc.), 1886; 
Peel’s Nonconformity in Spen Valley, 1891, pp. 
89 Bq. Appended to the funeral sermon, 1804, 
by his brother Timothy, are valuable particulars 
of his early life. Among authorities for lat6r 
points are Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Mini¬ 
sters, 1806, i. 201; Barnes's Funeral Sermonfor 
Threlkeld, 1806; Monthly Repository, 1822, 
p, 168 (list of Ashworth’s pupils); Wreford’s 
Sketch of Nonconformity in Birmingham, 1832; 
Christian Reformer, 1883, pp. 142, 189; Wick- 
steed’s Memory of the Just, 1840, pj>- 68 sq. 
(ministry at Leeds); Catalogue of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858, p. 257 ; Haukin’s Life of Jliuy 
Ann Sehimmelpenninck, 1858; Bright’s His¬ 
torical Sketch of Warrington Academy, 1859, 
pp 5 sq. (cf. Monthly Repository, 1813, 1814); 
Yates's Memorials of Dr. Priestley [I860]; Ur* 
wick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864,p. 133; 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norf, and Suff. 1877. pp* 
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439 , 500 sq., 535, 538 ; Beale's Memorials of the 
ObUbetingHoose,Birmingham, 1882,pp.45sq ; 
Hist of the Baptist Church at Gildersome, 1888, 
p 22 , Palmer's Nonconformity at Wrexham, 
Mss"?-135. Timmins’s Dr. Priestley's Labora¬ 
tory 1890. Tor theBirmingham riots see Authen¬ 
tic townt of the Riots iu Birmingham [1791], 
comp ire 2nd edit. [1792] ; Report of the Trials 
of the Rioteis [1791]; Burn’s Reply to Priestley’s 
Arpi.ll, 1792; Edwards's Letters to the British 
Ration [1792]; Letter from Irenopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 1792 (by Parr); 
Views of the Ruins, 1792 (engraved by William 
Hlis; the drawings ancl letterpress in French 
and English by P. H. Witton); Narrative by 
■William Hutton, written August 1791, and pub¬ 
lished in his‘life’ 1816; contemporary Joumul, 
by Martha, eldest daughter of William Russell, 
published in Christian Reformer, 1836, pp. 
293 sq.; Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 1840, 
1.443 sq.; Langford’s Century of Birmingham 
Life, 1868, i. 288 sq., 472 sq.j Beale’s Letters of 
Catherine Hutton, 1891, pp. 72 sq ; art.'Joseph 
Priestley in Domestic Life,’ by Madame Parkes- 
Belloc, in the Contemporary Review, October 
1 S 94 . Fot estimates of his general career, see 
Cuvier's Historical Eulogy (23 June 1805), trans¬ 
lation in Monthly Repository, 1806, pp. 218 sq.; 
Pnestley Memorial at Birmingham, 1875 (collec¬ 
tion of articles and addresses on occasion of 
erecting the statue at Birmingham). An esti¬ 
mate of his theological work, by the present 
writer, is in ‘ Heads of English Unitarian His¬ 
tory,' 1895. Extract from Wrexham Parish Re¬ 
gister; information from Frank Peel, esq.,Hoclt- 
mondwike; Philip Barker, esq, Nantwich ; the 
Rev. C. Hargrove, Leeds; H. New, esq., Bir¬ 
mingham ; the Rev. H. Beddow, Amersham ; 
Walter 0. Clennell, esq., Clapton ; the Rev. H. D. 
Catlin, East port, Maine; and the Rev. W. H. 
Furness. D.D., Philadelphia.] A. G. 

Pbiestidt’s StHBHTirio Work. —It is as 
a man of science, and ohiefly as a chemist, 
the ‘discoverer ’ of oxygen, that Priestley is 
most generally remembered; and except for 
certain references to religion in the prefaces 
to his ‘Experiments . . . on . . . Air,’ his 
scientific work has little connection with his 
other occupations. His fuller interest in 
science dates from 1768, when he bought a 
few scientific books, a small air-pump, an 
electric machine, and other instruments, with 
the help of which he made experiments for 
his pupils at Nantwich, ae well as for his own 
amusement and that of his friends ( JPhil, 
Trans. 1770, p. 192). The delight in pretty ex¬ 
periments finds constant expression through¬ 
out his work. Although his preference for 
science oyer literature appears, in 1761, in 
Ms‘English Grammar’ (p. 62), and in the 
introduction to the ‘ Chart on Biography,’ 
Priestley seems to have been long prevented 
by an unusual diffidence from attacking the 


subject on his own account. This diffidence 
was removed during liU visit to London in 
January 1766, when ho met Richard Price 
(1723-1791) [q. vj, Sir "William Watson, 
M.D. rq.v.l, John Canton [q.v.! and Benja¬ 
min Franklin (1706-1790). Franklin en- 
courngLd Mm to undertake the ‘History of 
Electricity,’ which Priestley intended as part 
of a general history of experimental philo¬ 
sophy. The hook drew him ‘into a large 
field of original experiments,’ and on the 
strength of these he was elected F.R.S. on 
12 June 1766, on the proposition of Watson, 
Franklin, Canton, and Price. With the last 
three men he maintained a scientific corre¬ 
spondence till death. Franklin and Canton 
corrected the proofs of the ‘ History,’ which 
was printed in 1707, within twelve months 
of its inception. Priestley’s electrical work 
is mostly sound, and much of it brilliant; it 
shows him at his best, although the disco veries 
contained therein are of less importance in 
thehistory of science tlianHs later discoveries 
in chemistry. The ‘ History of Electricity’ 
supplies an exceUent account of previous 
work both treated Mstorically and summa¬ 
rised systematically, and his own reflec¬ 
tions and experiments described in a ‘ simple, 
exact, and artless style ’ borrowed, as he ad¬ 
mits, from Stephen Gray [q.v.]; the style 
contrasts with the excessive fluency of much 
of his purely literary work. In the second 
part Priestley enounces his views on scientifio 
method (Hist, of Electricity, 3rd edit. ii. pre¬ 
face), which he derived from Locke and pos¬ 
sibly in part from Condillac. The object of 
science is ‘ to comprehend things dearly, and 
to comprise as much knowledge as possible in 
the smallest compass; ’ hypotheses are useful 
only in order to ascertain facts, and must not 
be valued for their own sake. At this tune 
Priestley, adhering to hispnnciples, and show¬ 
ing a critical power that was not equally con¬ 
spicuous in his later work, declined to adopt 
either of the two contending fluid theories, 
and suggested to Canton on 12 Nov. 1707 
(quoted m Chemical News, 14 May 1869 ) that 
electrification may be only a modification of 
the body electrified; but lie afterwards iden¬ 
tified ‘the electric matter ’with phlogiston 
(Experiments .. .on .. . Air, i. 186 ). In his 
‘History’ he anticipated Henry Cavendish 
[q.v.] and Charles Augustin de Coulomb iu 
the important suggestion that the law of elec- 
trio attraction is that of the inverse square, 
deducing this from an experiment suggested 
by Franklin. He found that an electrified 
body is discharged by the proximity of flame, 
that charcoal, blacklead, and red-hot glass 
are conductors; and satisfactorily explained 
the formation of rings (since known as 
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Priestley's rings) when a discharge takes 
place on a metallic surface. He showed great 
msight by pointing out the need for the 
measure of electric resistance, and proposed 
a method for measuring what is now called 
‘ impedance,’ which at the time was not dis¬ 
tinguished from resistance (Phil.Trans. 1709, 
. b3). In February 1770 (ib. 1770, p. 192) 
e imestimated the ‘lateral explosion ’pro¬ 
duced in the discharge of a Leyden jar, and 
showed that it is of an oscillatory nature, thus 
anticipating in part recent discoveries on this 
subject, especially those of Dr. Oliver Lodge 
{TheElectrician, 1888, vol. xxi. up, 284, 276, 
302). In 1772 he corresponded with Volta 
at Como; and received a commission from 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany (afterwards 
the Emperor Leopold II), for an electrical 
machine, which was made under his direction 
by Edward Nairne [q.v.] 

But after 1770 Priestley practically aban¬ 
doned the study of electricity for that of 
chemistry, to which he had been led in¬ 
cidentally. He had attended a course of 
chemical lectures given in Warrington Aca¬ 
demy by Dr. Turner of Liverpool. But he ad¬ 
mitted that he ‘ knew very little of chemistry 
at thiB time,’ and even attributed his success 
to the ignorance which forced him to devise 
apparatus and processes of his own ( Memoirs , 
i. 01). Much later he declared himself ‘ no 
professed chemist.’ It was precisely to this 
ignorance of chemical history and practice 
that was due his lasting incapacity to analyse 
experiments thoroughly, and to push them to 
their logical conclusion. Hebegan his chemi¬ 
cal work by attacking the problem of com¬ 
bustion, the solution of which created the 
science of modern chemistry (Phil. Trans. 
1770, p. 211). He was led to study gases by 
watching the process of fermentation in a 
brewery next to his house; and in March 
1772 he read hio first paper, ‘On different 
Kinds of Air.’ It was inspired by the work 
of Stephen Hales [q.v.], of Joseph Black 
[q.v.], and of Cavendish. 

Bespite its many wrong conclusions, and 
its records of unsatisfactory experiments, this 
essay marked an epoch in the history of the 
science. In the first place, Priestley set forth 
improvements in the methods of collecting 
gases, and especially the use of mercury in the 
pneumatic trough, which enabled him to deal 
for the first time with gases soluble in water. 
He announced the discovery of marine acid 
air (hydrochloric acid) and nitrous air (nitric 
oxide), and showed the feasibility of substi¬ 
tuting the latter for living mice as a means 
of measuring the goodness of air, a sugges¬ 
tion which led, in the hands of Fontana, 
Landrioni, Cavendish, and others, to exact 


eudiometry. He showed that in air exposed 
over water, one-fifth disappears m process 
of combustion, respiration, and putrefaction 
and that plants restore air vitiated bv tla-.-p 
processes; and that no known gas conducted 
electricity. The paper also contained a pro¬ 
posal to saturate water with carbonic acid 
under either atmospheric or increased pres¬ 
sure, which has lea to the creation of the 
mineral-water industry. Of this means of 
making ‘Pyrmont water’ (which he de¬ 
scribed in a pamphlet in June 1777), h a 
wrote: • I can make better than you import 
and what cost you five shillings will not 
cost me a penny. I might have turned 
quack’ (Memoirs, i, 177). Certain experi¬ 
ments on this part of his work were made 
for Priestley by William Hey [q.v.] Priest¬ 
ley likewise described the preparation of 
pure nitrogen, a gas to which he gave the 
v ague name of ‘ phlogisticated air,’ only ie- 
cognising it later as a distinct species. Daniel 
Poitherford [q. v.] simultaneously and inde¬ 
pendently obtained a like result, which he 
first described in 1 De Aere fixo ’ (p. 16> 
dated 12 Sept. 1772. In the same disserta¬ 
tion Priestley noted, without comment, that 
he had produced two other gases, which were 
subsequently recognised as new, and were 
designated respectively carbonic oxide and 
nitrous oxide, and that he had disengaged 
from nitre a gas which further examination 
would have proved to he identical with the 
as yet undiscovered oxygen. The paper was 
awarded the Copley medal of the Royal So¬ 
ciety (30 Nov. 1773), and was at once ab¬ 
stracted at length by Lavoisier ( CEuvrei , L 
612, 621) and criticised by him. Hence¬ 
forward Lavoisier acted as a sieve to sepa¬ 
rate the inaccurate work and conclusions of 
Priestley from the accurate. 

There followed in 1772 Priestley’s ‘ History 
of . . . Light.’ nis knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics was insufficient to enable him topro- 
duceanythingmorethanaclear hut unoriginal 
narrative, and with its publication he aban¬ 
doned his scheme of writing agenerul scientific 
history, owing to the financial failure of the 
work. He wrote to Canton (18 Nov. 1771), 

‘ If I do work for nothing, it shall he on theo¬ 
logical subjects.’ In the 1 History of Light’ 

S ip, 3S0 sq.) he announced his adherence to 
oscowioh’8 theory of points of force (see 
supra). After1772 Priestley decided,with the 
approbation of the president, Sir John Pringle, 
not to present his papers to theRoyalSociety, 
but to publish them separately, and from 1774 
to 1780 he published six successive volumes 
of researches on air and kindred subjects 
(condensed into three volumes in 1790), oc¬ 
casionally contributing shorter accounts of 
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lii?irorlr to the ‘PhilosophicalTransactions.' 
The first volume records the discoveries of 
alkaline air (ammonia gas) and dephlogisti- 
cated nitrous air (nitrous oxide), and the 
svntbfcis of sal-ammoniac, as well as (p. 268) 
lua first general view of the then current 
hvpothesis of Becher and Stahl—that fire is 
a" decomposition, in which phlogiston is 
separated from all burning bodies. Priestley 
adopted modifications of detail in this view 
under the compulsion of facts and the in¬ 
fluence of Richard Kirwan [q. v.] and Caven¬ 
dish. At various periods he identified phlo¬ 
giston with electricity and with hydrogen 
(Phil. Trane. 1786, p. 280). But his whole 
scientific energies from this time forward 
were devoted to the upholding of the phlo¬ 
gistic theory, whichhis own experiments (and 
their completion by Cavendish) by a strange 
fate were destined, in the hands of Lavoisier, 
completely to overturn. 

On 1 Aug. 1771, at Lansdowne House, 
Priestley obtained what was to him a new 
gas from mercurius calcinatus per se, in which 
a candle burnt vigorously, hut he remained 
‘in ignorance of the real nature of this kind 
of air ... to 1 March following.’ He then 
found it to he ‘purer’ than ordinary air, i.e. 
to support respiration, as well as combustion, 
better; and called it ‘ dephlogisticated air. 
From its property of yielding acid compounds 
this gas was named oxygen by Lavoisier at a 
later date. As it both came from the atmo¬ 
sphere and could also be produced by heating 
certain metallic nitrates, Priestley concluded 
that the air is not an element, but ‘ consists 
of the nitrous [nitric] acid and earth, with so 
much phlogiston as is necessary to its elasti¬ 
city’(Supermen#* ...on... Air, ii. 56), a mis¬ 
taken opinion which he modified, hut did not 
improve, in 1779 (Experiments and Observa¬ 
tions on Natural Philosophy, i. 192). Priest¬ 
ley’s great diecovery of oxygen contained the 
germ of the modem science of chemistry, hut, 
owing to his blind faith in the phlogistic 
theory, the significance of the discovery was 
lost upon him. 

Priestley made the first public announce¬ 
ment of his discovery of oxygen in a letter to 
Sir John Pringle, dated 16 March 1775, which 
was read to the Royal Society on 25 May. 
Rut while in Paris, in October 1774, Priest¬ 
ley, according to his own account, spoke of the 
experiment's he had already performed, and 
of those he meant to perform, in relation to 
the new gas (Experiments ...on... Air, Nov. 
1776, ii. 820). Fifteen years later—in the 
1790 edition of ‘Experiments on Air’ (vol. 
ii. 108)—Priestley declared specifically that 
hs_told Lavoisier of his experiments during 
this visit to Paris. There is no doubt that 


immediately after that date Lavoisier made 
oxygen for himself, and in the May follow¬ 
ing published the first of a long series of 
memoirs, in which he used his experiments 
to explain the constitution of the air, com¬ 
bustion and respiration, and to give an ex¬ 
perimental interpretation of the Greek idea of 
the conservation of matter, thus founding 
chemistry on a new basis. Priestley refused 
to accept Lavoisier’s sagacious views. The 
centenary of Priestley’s discovery of oxygen 
was celebrated in Birmingham and in North¬ 
umberland, Pennsylvania, on 1 Aug. 1874, 
hut there is some divergence of opinion as to 
who is entitled to the full credit of the original 
discovery. Although Priestley was 1 in pos¬ 
session of ’ the gas ‘ before November 1771 ’ 
(Experiments on Natural Philosophy, i. 194), 
it is admitted that Karl Wilhelm Scheele, 
the great Swedish chemist, working quite 
independently, first recognised it os a dis¬ 
tinct species ‘before 1778’ (NonDBNsxi6x.n 
and Thokpe), but Scheele did not publish his 
researches until after Priestley. Lavoisier’s 
claim to subsequent but independent dis¬ 
covery, for which hia own statement is the 
only evidence, offers greater difficulty. La¬ 
voisier was possibly among the first chemists 
to whom Priestley’s discovery was com¬ 
municated before its public announcement. 
Priestley made no definite charge of pla¬ 
giarism when Lavoisier published his memoir 
in May 1776. When, in 1790, Priestley first 
asserted that he had himself told Lavoisier 
of his discovery in October 1774, Lavoisier 
made no reply. Lavoisier died in 1794, and 
it was not -until 1800, after twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the discovery, and memory 
was failing him, that Priestley made Lavoi¬ 
sier’s pretensions a matter of complaint (Doc¬ 
trine of Phlogiston established, 1800, p. 88). 

In November 1774 Priestley discovered 
vitriolic acid air (sulphur dioxide), and before 
November 1776, continuing an investigation 
by Scheele (Kopp), fluor acid air (silicon tetra- 
fluoride). This completes the list of Priestley’s 
great discoveries of gases (nine in all), of 
which only three species had been recognised 
before he began his researches. 

Priestley’s memoir on respiration, read in 
January 1776 (Phil. Trans, p. 226), in wbioh 
he regards respiration as ‘ a true phlogistic 
process,’was not original in idea, hnt was 
acknowledged by Lavoisier as the starting- 
point of his own work on the subject ( CEuvres, 
ii. 174), published in the next year. In the 
spring of 1778 Priestley returned to the im¬ 
portant researches on vegetable physiology of 
1772, and discovered oxygen in the bladders 
of seaweed. In June and the following 
months he found that this gas is given off in 
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the light from the green conferva in water, 
hut -was doubt fid as to the nature of the con¬ 
ferva until the follov ing winter, when, with 
the help of William Bewley[q. v.] and others, 
he found it to he vegetable, and then extended 
liis researches to other plant3, but did not 
ublish them till 1781. Meanwhile John 
ngenhou-z [q. v-1 had published the main 
facts in 1779. Pi i»xtl*»y accused him of pla¬ 
giarism in 1800, after exonerating him from 
all suspicion in 1787 (Doctrine of Phlogiston 
eitablhhed, pp. 80 sq). Priestley showed 
that the oxygen given off is due to the pre¬ 
sence of gas in tlie water, and. also with the 
help of Bewley (Erperiments on Natural 
Philosophy, i. 335 sq.), and in opposition to 
Ingenhousz, that the ‘ seeds ’ (spores} of the 
confers a come from the air, or pre-exist in 
the water (i b. ii. 17, 83), and are not spon¬ 
taneously generated. lie made numerous 
minor experiments of varying value on the 
effect of gases on plants. 

In 1781 he decomposed ammonia by means 
of the electric spark ; the experiments were 
interpretedlaterbyBertliollet. In the same 
year Priestley, continuing with John Warl- 
tire of Birmingham certain observations of 
the latter on the burning of hydrogen in 1777, 
made experiments which led to the syn¬ 
thesis of nitric acid and water by Caven¬ 
dish, and the interpretation of Cavendish’s 
experiments by Lavoisier. Priestley and 
Warltire noticed that when hydrogen and 
air or oxygen are exploded, by means of an 
electric spaTk, a dew is formed; and Priestley 
had previously shown that when a spark is 
passed in air an acid is loimed (Experiments 
, ..on,.. Air, i. 183sq.) Cavendish repeated 
the experiments quantitatively in the Bummer 
of 1781, and told Priestley verbally of the 
formation of water without loss ot weight 
when hydrogen and oxygen are exploded. 
Priestley in 1783, before Cavendish’s paper 
was published, repeated the information to 
James Watt, who suggested to him that 
water was not an element, hut a compound 
ofdephlogisticatedoirandphlogiston. Hence 
arose a control ersy on the relative claims of 
Watt and Cavendish with regard to priority, 
which Priestley might have settled, but did 
not. The repetition of Cavendish’s experi¬ 
ments on a large scale in France, and La¬ 
voisier’s experiments on the action of steam 
on iron, made him waver for a moment in his 
adherence to the old theory. He had, in 1783, 
made the important discovery that ‘ calces ’ 
are reduced to the metallic state by heating 
in hydrogen, but failed to notice the water 
formed. In 1785, however, he made an ad¬ 
mirable series of quantitative experiments on 
the oxidation of iron and the reduction of 


the oxide by hydrogen, with formation nf 
water; hut, in spite of this, under the influ- 
[ ence of Watt (Phil Trans. 1785, pp. 279-89) 
he finally rejected the Laioisierian doctune' 

| He concluded later that water v as already 
contained in all gases, and that the acid 
formed in the Cavendish experiments was the 
essential product of what lie viewed as the 
‘decomposition of dephlogisticated and in¬ 
flammable air.’ Inl786he publisliedaseriesof 
experiments on ‘variouskindsofinflammable 
air,’ under which name he included hj drogenj 
carbon monoxide, and various inflammable 
vapours; though he was aware that thc'e 
had distinct properties, he often confn-ed 
them. In the same year he published a 
further statement of his general theoretical 
views (Experiments on Natural Philo^ojihi/, 
iii. 400). In the condensed edition of hi- 
works, published in 1790, he described inte¬ 
resting experiments on the thermal conducti- 
bility of gases, which he found to he much 
the greatest in the case of hydrogen. In 1793 
he published his ‘ Experiments on the Gene¬ 
ration of Air from Water,’ with a dedication 
to the Lunar Society, in which he explains 
the reasons for his rupture with the ltoyal 
Society, and with a reprint of the only paper 
contributed to their 1 Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ’ and not included in his own works— 
the ‘Experiments relating to the Decomposi¬ 
tion of Inflammable and Dephlogisticated 
Air’ (Phil. Trans. 1791, p. 213). 

In 1796 Priestley published his ‘Con¬ 
siderations on . . . Phlogiston.’ This, ad¬ 
dressed to ‘ the surviving answerers of Mr. 
ICirwan,’ was promptly replied to by Pierre 
Auguste Adet, the eminent chemist, then 
French ambassador to the United States. 
Priestley rejoined in a second edition of his 
work, to which Berthollet and Fourcroy re¬ 
plied (Annales de Chimie, vol. xxvi.) The 
controversy, which relates chiefly to the com¬ 
position of water, and to the existence of 
oxygen in ‘finery cinder’ (magnetic oxide 
of iron), on which the new theories partly 
depended, was continued, mainly in America. 

In 1798, evidently through forgetfulness 
(Med. Repository, ii. 254, v. 264), Priestley 
published, as if they were new, experiments 
on the combustion of the diamond, well 
known through, numerous researches of 
Cadet, Lavoisier, and others, at least fifteen 
year’s previously. Priestley’s objections to 
the explanation of certain experiments on 
the action of charcoal on steam and on me¬ 
tallic oxides (a stumbling-block to him since 
1786) were well founded. They led William 
Oruickshank to discover that Priestley and 
bis opponents alike had failed to recogmse the 
existence of carbonic oxide as a distinct 
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ckmical specie? (Nicholson, Journal [1], v. 
1 lbOl). Priestley rejected Oriiiekshanlrs 
tIpws, but asserted that if tiiare -were any 
di=oovery it -was his. In 1800, when he con- 
f.-ed himself all but alone in his opinions, 
gild appealed somewhat pathetically for a 
hearing, he published his last book, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Phlogiston established,’ of which 
the second edition in 1803 shows no change 
of view. In his last papers he replied to 
Noah Webster and Erasmus Darwin [q. v.], 
attacking the theory of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion and of evolution, and defending his 
former experiments with undiminished clear¬ 
ness and \ivacity. 

Priestley’seminent discoveries in chemistry 
were due to an extraordinary quickness and 
keenness of imagination combined with no 
mean logical ability and manipulative skill. 
Bat, owing mainly to lack of adequate 
training, he failed* to apprehend the full 
or true value of his great results. Care¬ 
lessness and hnste, not want of critical 
power, led him, at the outset, to follow the 
retrograde view of Stahl rather than the 
method of Boyle, Black, and Cavendish. 
Tbs modification of the physical properties 
of bodies by the hypothetical electricity 
doubtless led him to welcome the theory of 
a 'phlogiston ’ which could similarly modify 
their chemical properties. Priestley was 
content to assign the same name to bodies 
with different properties, and to admit that 
two bodies with precisely the same properties, 
in other respects differed in composition 
(Considerations ... on Phlogiston, 1st edit. 
p.17). Though often inaccurate, he was not 
incapable of performing exact quantitative 
experiments, but he was careless of their in¬ 
terpretation. The idea of ‘ composition ’ in 
the sense of Lavoisier he hardly realised, ex¬ 
cept for a brief period between 1783 and 
1785. But tbe enthusiasm roused in him by 
opposition made him keen to the last to see 
weak points in his opponent’s theory: he 
failed to see its strength. Priestley is unjust 
to himself in attributing most of his dis¬ 
coveries to chance; his researches offer ad¬ 
mirable examples of scientific induction (e.g. 
the researches on the action of plants on air). 
He has been called by Cuvier a ‘ father of 
modem chemistry . . , who would never 
acknowledge his daughter.’ 

Priestley’s scientific works, which have 
never been collected, were: 1. 'The History 
and Present State of Electricity, with ori¬ 
ginal Experiments,’ 1767,4to j 2nd edit.1789, 
Ito; 3rd edit. 1775,8vo; 5th edit. 1794,4to. 
2. ' A Familiar Introduction to the Study of 
Ekctricity,’_&c., 1768, ito; 4th edit. 1786. 
8. 'A Familiar Introduction to the Theory 


and Practice of Perspective,’ &c., 1770, 8vo; 
2nd edit. 1780, 8vo. 4. ‘ Directions for im¬ 
pregnating Water with Fixed Air,’ &c., 1772, 
8vo. 6, ' The History of the Present State of 
Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours,’ &c., 1772, 4to, 2 vols.; translated 
into German, Leipzig, 1775-6,4to. 6. 'Ex¬ 
periments and Observations on Different 
Kinds of Air,’ &e., vol. i. 1774, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1775, 3rd edit. 1781; vol. ii. 1776, 2nd edit. 
1784, 8vo ; vol. iii. 1777, 8vo; vol. iv. 1779, 
8vo; vol. v. 1780, 8vo [containing an ana¬ 
lysis of his researches up to this time]; 
vol. vi. 1786, 8vo [the last three volumes are 
entitled ‘Experiments and Observation^ re¬ 
lating to . . . Natural Philosophy, with a 
continuation of the Observations on Air’]; 
new edit., abridged and methodised, with 
many additions, Birmingham, 1790, 8vo, 
3 vols. 7. ‘ Philosophical Empiricism,’ &c., 
1775, 8vo, in reply to Bryan Higgins, M.D. 
[q. v.], who accused him of plagiarising his 
experiments on air. 8. ‘Experiments on the 
Generation of Air from Water,’ &c., 1793, 
8vo. 9. ‘ Heads of Lectures on . , . Experi¬ 
mental Philosophy,’ &e., 1794,8vo. 10. ‘ Ex¬ 
periments and Observations relating to the 
Analysis of Atmospherical Air,’ &c., Phila- 
delpliia and London, 1796, 8vo. 11. ' Con¬ 
siderations on tho Doctrine of Phlogiston 
and the Decomposition of Water,’ 1st edit. 
Philadelphia, 1796. 12. ‘The Doctrine of 
Phlogiston established, and that of the Com¬ 
position of Water refuted,’ &c., Northumber¬ 
land, 1800,8vo; 2nd edit. Philadelphia, 1803, 
8vo. Many of Priestley’s earlier books were 
translated soon after publication. 

The following is a list of Priestley’s scien¬ 
tific memoirs, many of which appeared in 
more than one periodical, and most of which 
ore repeated or summarised in his hooks (the 
dates given are those of publication—but 
the dates of actual discovery are often spe¬ 
cified in the papers): In the ' Philosophical 
Transactions^ of the Royal Society: ' [On] 
Rings, consisting of . . . Prismatic Colours, 
made by Electrical Explosions on , . . Sur¬ 
faces of . . . Metal/ 1768; ‘ On the Lateral 
Force of Electrical Explosions/1769; ‘.. .On 
the Force of Explosions/ 1769; ‘[On] tho 
Lateral Explosion/ &e., 1770; ‘ Experiments 
... on Charcoal/1770;' On Different Kinds 
of Air/ 1772; ‘ On a new Electrometer, by 
"William Henley,’ 1772; ' On the Noxious 
Quality of Putrid MaTshes/ 1774; ‘ Further 
Discoveries on Air/ 1775; ' On Respiration 
and the Use of the Blood/ 1776 ; Experi¬ 
ments relating to Phlogiston and the seem¬ 
ing Conversion of Water into Air/ 1783; 
‘Experiments relating to Air and Water/ 
1786} ‘ On the Principle of Acidity, the Com- 
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ositionof Water, and Phlogiston,' 1788 and 
789; 1 On the I'lilogisticatinn of Spirit of 
Nitre,’ 1789; 'On the Transmission of the 
Vapour of Acids through a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ &c., 1789; ‘On Respiration,’ 1790: 
'On the Decomposition of Dephlogisticated 
and Inflammable Air,’ 1791. 

In the New York Medical Depository : 
'Letters to MitchUl,’ 1798, i. 514, 521, 2nd 
edit. 1800,ii.45;‘OnPedPrecipitate,’ii. 152; 
‘On the Antiphlogi-tic Doctrine of Water,’ii. 
154; ‘On the Calces of Metals,’ ii. 248: ‘ On 
... Experiments. . . with Ivory Pdaek and 
. .. Diamonds/ ii. 254; ‘ On the Phlogistic 
Theory,’ ii. 358,358; ‘Deplv to James Wood- 
house,’ 1800, iii. 116; ‘Reply to Antiphlngis- 
tian Opponents,’ iii. 121,124; ‘ On the Doc¬ 
trine of Sepfon,’ iii. 307; * On the Production 
of Air by the Freezing of Water,’ 1801, iv. 
17; ‘OnPhlogiston,’ iv. 103; ‘On heating 
Manganese in Inflammable Air,’ iv. 185 ; 

‘ On the Sense of Hearing,’ iv. 247; ' On 
Webster’s “ History of . .. Pestilential Dis¬ 
eases,” ’ 1802, v. 32; “ [On] Dreams,’ v. 125; 

‘. .. Experiments [on] the Pile of Volta,’ v. 
163; ‘On the Doctrine of Air,’ v. 264; [re¬ 
plies to Oruickshank], V. 390, and 1808, vi. 
24, 271. 

In the ‘Transactions’ of the American 
Philosophical Society : ‘ On the Analysis of 
Atmospherical Air,’ iv. 1, 382 (1799); * On 
the Generation of Air from Water,’ iv. 11 
(1799); * On the Transmission of Acids. &c., 
over . . . Substances in a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ v. 11 (1802); ‘ [On] the Change of 
Place in different lands of Air through in¬ 
terposing Substances,’ v. 14 (1802); ‘ [On] 
the Absorption of Air by Water,’ v. 21 
(1802); ‘ Miscellaneous Experiments on 
Phlogiston,’ v. 28 (1802); ' On Air heated in 
Metallic Tubes,’ v. 42 (1802); ‘ On Equi¬ 
vocal or Spontaneous Generation,’ vi, 119 
(1609); 1 On the Discovery of Nitre in Salt 
. . . mixed . . , with Snow,’ vi. 129. In 
‘ Nicholson’s Journal: ’ ' On the Conversion 
of Iron into Steel,’ 1802 [2], ii. 233. 

[Ttio Archives of the Royal Society; Memo¬ 
rials of Dr. Priestley, collected by James Yaces 
in 1864, in the Royal Society’s library; the 
manuscript collection of John Canton’s papers 
in the Royal Society’s library, containing many 
unpublished manusi'ript letters from Pnestley; 
Six Discourses by Sir John Pringle, 1783; Weld's 
Hist, of the Royal Society; Thomson's Hist, of 
the Royal Society; Thomson’s biography of 
Priestley in his Annals of Philosophy, i. 81; 
Thomson’s Hist, of Chemistry; Franklin's Works, 
ed._Spa.rkes, which contains letters from and to 
Priestley; (Euvres de Lavoisier, ii. 130 (ac¬ 
knowledges debt to Priestley), passim ; Scheele’s 
NaehgelasseneBriefe, ed.byA. J2, Nordenskjold, 
pp. xxi, 458-66, passim; W. Graickshank in 


Nicholson’s Journal, 4to edit. v. l, 201 (18c o 
and 8vo edit. ii. 42 (1802); numerous lata 
from Mttchill. WoodhouBe, and Maclean, in the 
New York Medical Depositor,); Puggendorffs 

Biographisch-literarisclie&HandwortctbuchjCi- 

viers Recucildis Hinges lii&tonqnes, Cce.,’ar.i 
Hist. rte» Sciences Natureiles, passim; Korr’. 
Gesch. d. Chemie, passim, and Entuicklung d r 
Chemie, p. 61, passim ; W. Henry in Amerie n 
Journil of Science, xxiv. 28 (1833); Duraa-s 
Lemons de Pnilosopbie Chimique; Lvlcnliur .'s 
Entwicklnngsgesch. der Chemie, 2nd edit, p, 
12 ; Hoefer’s Hist, de la Chimie; Wilfrid do 
Fonvielle’s Celebration du premier Contenaire da 
la Decouverte de l’Oxyghne, Park, 1875; La¬ 
voisier, by Grimaux, p. 11 7, passim; information 
from Rev. A. Gordon and Dr. C. H. Lees. The 
following works contain special reference to the 
discovery of oxygen and the composition of 
■water: Thorpe's Essays in Historical Clamis. 
try; Rodwell in Nature, xxvii. 8 (1882;, Gri¬ 
maux and Balland in the Revue Seien tiflqne, 1882, 
[S] iv. 819; Berthelot’s Revolution Chimique; 
Wilson’s Life of Cavendish; Kopp’s Beitrasa 
zur Gesch. d. Chemie, St. iii.; Brougham’s Liiea 
of Philosophers (Watt, Cavendish, and Priest- 
ley).] P. J. H. 

PRIESTLEY, TIMOTHY (1734-1814), 
independent minister, second child of Jonas 
and Mary Priestley, was born at Eieldhead 
in the parish of Birstall, Yorkshire, on 
19 June 1734. He was brought up by his 
grandfather, Joseph Swift, and sent to school 
at Batley, Yorkshire. For some time he was 
employed in liis father’s business as a cloth- 
dreaser. His elder brother, Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D, [q.v.], who thought him frivolous, tells 
how he snatched from him * a book of knight- 
errantry ’ and ffling it away. He received 
his religious impressions from James Scott 
(1710-1783) [cnv.], who became minister of 
Upper Chapel] Heekmondwike, Yorkshire, in 
1754, Scott in 1766 established an academy 
at Southfield, near Heekmondwike, and 
Timothy Priestley was the second who 
entered it as a student for the ministry. 
Joseph Priestley speaks of the course of 
studies as ‘ an imperfeot education;’ it was 
efficient in training an influential succession 
of resolute adherents to the Calvinistic 
|_ theology. Timothy Priestley distinguished 
himself as an assiduous pupil; he got into 
trouble, however, by going out to preach 
without leave. Hib preaching was popular, 
and he was employed in mission work at 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. In 1760 
he was ordained pastor of the congregation 
at Kipping (now Kipping Chapel, Thornton), 
near Braarord, Yorkshire. It was an un¬ 
comfortable settlement, the owner of the 
Kipping estate having ceased to be in sym¬ 
pathy with nonconformity. Early in 1766 
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priistley became minister of Hunter’s Croft | Priestley, 1831, i, 31). He had more imagi- 
coa'rc -,'itioual ehureli, Manchester. His i nation than his brother, and probably 
chapelenlarged (luring his ministry. | shared Ms defects of memory. His adver¬ 
se is described as ‘ a strong preacher, cnre- tised * Animadversions ’ on Mb brother’s 
1-55 of personal dignity, and of abounding i theological views do not seem to have been 
audacity’ (Mackbssal). Many stories are 1 published. He published also an annotated 
toll of his pulpit eccentricities. His deacons ‘ Family Bible,’ 1798 f foL; 1801,2 vols. 4to; 
accused him of ‘ irregularities,’ the fact the ‘ Christian’s Looking-Glass,’ 1790-2, 
being that he tked out an inadequate main- 12mo; ‘ Family Exercises,’ 1792, 8vo, and a 
tenance (60/. a year) in sundry ways of trade, few single sermons. He died at Islington on 
He was said to have an interest in ‘ the 23 April 1814, and was buried at Bunhill 
honor business,’ and it was alleged that he Fields on 29 April. His funeral sermon was 
made packing-cases on Sunday nights. He preached by George Burder [q. v.] Two en- 
retorted that he never began till the clock graved portraits of Priestley are mentioned 
struck twelve. He made many electrical 1 By Bromley. His son William (1768-1827) 
machines for sale, under liis brother’s di- was independent minister at Fordingbridge, 
actions, and constructed for his brother an Hampshire. 

electrical kite, 6 feet 4 inches wide, which [Wilton's Dissenting Churches of London, 
folded up so as to be carried like a fishing- iglO, iii. 361 seq.; Yates's Memorials of Dr. 
rod. His relations with his father were not Priestley, 1860,p.lfl; Miell’s Congregationalism 
coidial, though there was no breach. He in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 243; Halley’s Lancashire, 
-visited him at Warrington in 1762, and 1860, ii. 448 seq.; Turner’s Nonconformity in 
excited the amusement of the leaders of die- Idle, 1875, p. 119; Sutton’s Lancashire Authors, 
senting culture. He refused to join the 1876, p. 00; MackonnaTs Life of Macfadyen, 
petitions (1772-8) for relaxation of the 1891, P- 101 i Peel’s Nonconformity in Sgen 
Toleration Act, except upon the odd con- Valley, 1891, pp. 145, 153 sag., 158; Nightin- 
dition that concealment of heresy should E^ 0 , 8 Lancashire Nonconformitj (1S93), v. 116 
he made a capital offence. In 1774 he was Be ?' (P ortrait )-j A - 

in London, preachingat Whitefield’s Taber- PRIESTMAN, JOHN (1805-1866), 
nacle, Moorfields. His brother, who was quaker, Bon of Joshua and Hannah Priest- 
thea living with Lord Shelburne, told him man, was bom at Thornton, near Pickering, 
it mortified him to hear people say ‘Here is Yorkshire, where his ancestors—sturdy yeo- 
a brother of yours preaching at the Taber- men and quakera—had been settled for more 
Bade.’ In 1782 the two Priestlevs were than two hundred years. He was educated 
appointed to preach the ‘ double lecture ’ at the Friends’ school, Ackworth, Yorkshire, 
(24 Aug.) at Oldbury, Worcestershire; and apprenticed to an uncle, a tanner at 
Joseph wished his brother to decline, and on York, but at nineteen joined his brother-in- 
his refusal to give way, himself withdrew, his law, James Ellis, in the Old Corn Mill, 
place being taken by Habaltkuk Crabb [q, v.l Bradford. Together they founded the first 
Priestley’s Manchester ministry terminated , ragged school in Bradford, in a room at the 
in his formal dismissal on 14 April 1784, only top of one of their mills. The teacher’s salary 
two hands being held up in his favour. He was privately defrayed by them, 
removed to Dublin, where he remained some Priestman was one of the founders in 1832 
two years. He then received a call to sue- of the Friends' Provident Institution, a so- 
ceed Richard Woodgate (d. 28 June 1787) ciety whose conspicuous success was due to 
as minister of Jewin Street independent economic management and the temperate 
church, London. Here he remained till his habits of the members, and he remained on 
death. He issued a periodical, ' The Ohris- the hoard of directors until his death. In 
tian’s Magazine, or Gospel Repository,’de- early life Priestman became a free-trader, and 
signed to counteract unitarianism. It seems entered warmly into the anti-corn law agita¬ 
to have reached hut three volumes (1790-2, 1 tio®. He represented Bradford at many of 
8vo); the first is dedicated to Lady Hunting- 1 the conferences called by the league, and 
don [see Hastings, Selina], whose friendship used all his influence to keep alive the agita- 
ha enjoyed. It oontoins a biography of Scott, tion in the north of England, 
his tutor, which was reprinted in 1791, 8vo. Priestman and his partner, Ellis, actively 
On his brother’s death he preached at Jewin resisted the collection of church-rates. For 
Street, 29 April 1804, and printed (1804, 8vo) refusal to pay the rate for 1885 they were 
a funeral sermon, with appendix of ‘ authen- summoned before themagistratee, andpleaded 
tic anecdotes,’the authenticity of some of with such cogency the illegality of the impost 
which has been disputed ( Univ. Theol, Mag. that the rate was not levied again in (heir 
June 1804, pp. 296 seq.; Hon, Memoirs of parish. Chiefly from a desire to utilise the 
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■waste power of machinery in his mills, 
Piiestman, in lf'iis, commenced manufac¬ 
turing worsted goods in an upper room. DL- 
coverincr that the weaver's shuttle generated 
wealth more easily than the millstone, he re¬ 
moved to larger premises in 1645, and in 18on 
he abandoned corn-milling altogether. Ili' 
treatment of the null hands, chiefly women 
and girls, was sympathetic and enlightened, 
and their tone grew so refined that his works 
obtained the title of 1 Lady Mills.’ He intro¬ 
duced with success a system of profit-sharing 
among the superior workpeople. 

Much of his time and means was also de¬ 
voted to the causes of peace and temperance. 
From 1831, when the Preston ‘ teetotallers ’ 
first visited Bradford, he adopted total abs¬ 
tinence. At the same time he and his partner 
relinquished malt-crushing, the most profit¬ 
able part of their milling business He was 
one of the few supporters of Cobden in his 
condemnation of the Crimean war (1854), 
and seconded the unpopular resolution pro¬ 
posed by him at a great meeting at Leeds in 
that year. Sternly adhering to quaker prin¬ 
ciples through life, he died at "Whatley Hill, 
Bradford, on 29 Oct. 1866, aged 61, and was 
buried on 2 Nov. in the Undercliffe cemetery, 
Bradford. Eleven hundred of his workpeople 
attended the funeral. 

Priestinan married, first, on 28 Nov. 1833, 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Burgess of Beau¬ 
mont Lodge, Leicester, who died in 1849, 
leaving two sons, Edward and Frederick, 
and a daughter, who married Joseph Ed¬ 
mondson of Halifax. Secondly, he married, 
in 1852, Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith, 
miller, of Uxbridge, Middlesex, by whom 
he left two sons, Arnold, a landscape artist, 
and Walter. 

[Bradford Observer, 1 Nov. 1866; Biogr. 
Cat. of Portraits at Devonshire House ; Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, July 1867, p. 844; Ack- 
worth Scholars, 1879; Registers at Devonshire 
House.] C. F. 8. 

PRIME, JOHN (1560-1696), divine, son 
of Robert Prime, a butcher of Oxford, was 
horn in the parish of Holywell (Wood, i. 662). 
He was admitted a scholar of Winchester in 
1664, being then fonrteen years old (Kibbt, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 139), was elected 
scholar to New College, Oxford, in 1568-9, 
and was fellow of that house from 1570 to 
1591. He graduated B.A. on 16 Bee. 1672, 
M.A. on 20 Oct. (or 29th) 1676, B,D. on 
22 June 1684, and D.D. on 9 July 1588. On 
12 Bee. 1581 he supplicated for license to 
preach, and eight years later became rector 
of Adderbury, Oxfordshire. He was held in 
muchiepute as a preacher, but died young at 
Adderbury on 12 April 1696. 


Besides some i olumes oi sermons, 

published: 1 . ‘A short Tieatise of Sacraments 
generally, and in speciall of Baptism ana 
of the tiupper,’ 1582, 8vo, London. 2. < Tr. a- 
tiae of Nature and Grace, in two look-., Vt ah 
Answers to the Enemies of Grace upoa in- 
cident Occasions, offered by the late Jesuit-’ 
Notes on theNew Testament,’London, 1583, 
8vo (cf. Sthtde, Annals, in. ii. 157). ' 

[Wood’s Athena Oxon. i. 652, Fasti, i jgj 
201, 227, 244; Tanner’s BibL Brit.; WattsBibb 
Brit.; Foster’s AInmni, Lansd. MS. 982,f,l95~ 
Madan’B Early Oxiord Press, 1895.] W. A. S. 

PRIMROSE, Sib ARCHIBALD, Lor.u 
Cabbixgtob (1610-1679), Scottish official 
and judge, horn 16 May 1616, was son nf 
James Primrose [q. v.], clerk to the prhy 
council of Scotland, by his second wife, 
Catharine, daughter of Richard Lawson of 
Boghall, Lanarkshire. On 2 Sept. 1841 
he succeeded his father as clerk to the 
privy council, and he acted as clerk to 
the convention of estates in 1643 and 1644. 
After the victory of Kilsyth he joined the 
army of Montrose, was taken prisoner at 
Philiphaugh on 13 Sept. 1045, and was tried 
and condemned for treason at the parlia¬ 
ment of St. Andiewe in 1646. His life was 
spared, but he remained a prisoner till the 
end of1646, when he was released, and, again 
joining the royalist army, he was knighted 
by Charles EL, Having taken part ia the 
engagement of 1648, he was on 10 March 
1649deprived of his office of clerk of the privy 
council by the Act of Classes, hut was re¬ 
instated on 6 June 1652. He accompanied 
Charles II on his march to England, and 
was made a baronet on 1 Aug. 1051. 

After the battle of Worcester his estates 
were sequestrated, and he remained out of 
office during the Protectorate. At the Re¬ 
storation he was appointed lord clerk register 
out of many competitors, having bought off 
Sir William Fleming, to whom Charles It 
had given a grant of it during his exile. 

On 14 Feb. 1601 he was appointed a lord 
of session under the title of Lord Carring¬ 
ton, a lord of exchequer, and a member of 
the privy council. He was the principal 
author of the Rescissory Act, by which all 
the acts of the Scottish parliament Bince 
1633 were rescinded, and of the series of 
acts declaratory of the royal prerogative. 
According to Burnet, he was responsible for, 
and afterwards regretted, their preambles, 
‘ full of extravagant rhetoric, reflecting se¬ 
riously ou the proceedings of the late tunes, 
and swelled up with the highest phrases and 
fullest clauses he could invent.’ Although a 
follower of the party of Middleton and an op¬ 
ponent of Lauderdale, he was politic enough 
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tn opin-e the Act of Billeting, -which was 
pim wfat L inderdale, and retained his offices 
atttr Middleton’s fall from power, 

|n 1076 an intrigue, attributed to the 
intiu'mce of the Duchess of Lauderdale, led 
tn bis removal from the office of lord clerk 
r, -i-ter, which was given to the duchess’s 
, iii-man, Sir Thomas Murray of Glendook, 
uurin g pleasure ; but, ‘ to stop his mouth 
and sore against his heart/Primrose received 
the office of justice-general, which was m- 
ltnor in emoluments. Deprived of this 
office also on 16 Oct. 1078, he died on 
27 Yov. 1679, and was buried in the church 
of Dalmeny, in which parish the estate of 
Eambougle or Dalmeny, purchased by him 
from the Earl of Haddington in 1662, is 
situated. Bishop Burnet, a contemporary 
though not unprejudiced witness, has drawn 
his character with some justice: ‘ He was a 
dexterous man in business. He had always 
expedients ready at every difficulty. . . . He 
wasalwaysfor soft counsels and slow methods, 
and thought that the chief thing that a great 
man ought to do was to raise his family and 
his kindred, who naturally stick to him; 
for he had seen so much of the world that 
he did not depend much on friends, and so 
took no care of making any/ 

Lord Carrington married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir James Keith 
ofBenholm; and, secondly, Agnes, daughter 
of Sir William Gray of Pittendrum, and 
widow of Sir James Dundaa of Newliston. 
William, his eldest surviving son by his first 
wife, succeeded to the baronetcy. His 
youngest son by his first wife, Gilbert Prim¬ 
rose (1664-1731), obtained a commission in 
the 1st footguards, 1 Sept. 1680, served on 
the Shine and in the Low Countries under 
Marlborough, and became colonel of the 24th 
foot on 9 March 1708, and major-general on 

1 Jan. 1710. He resigned his regiment in 
1717, and died at Kensington Square on 

2 Sept. 1731 (pent, Mag. s.a. p. 408). The 
only son by his second wife, Archibald, first 
Earl of Rosebery, is separately noticed. 

[Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vi. and 
vii.; Books of Sederunt of Court of Session; 
Records of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol, ix.;.Sir J. Mackenzie’s History of Scot¬ 
land; Kirkton’s History; Balfour’s Annals, 
vol. iv,; Burnet’s History of his Own Time ; 
Bnmton and Haig's Senators of the College of 
Justice. For Gilbert Primrose see Dalton’s 
Army Lists, i. 276; Douglas’s Peerage, ed.Wood, 
ii. 405; Bcatson's Polit. Index, ii. 141, 222; 
Marlborough’s Despatches, iv. 367.] 7E. M. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD, of Dal¬ 
meny, first Eabl oi? Rosebehy (1661-1723), 
only son of Sir Archibald Primrose, lord 


Carrington [q. v.], Iord-justice-general, by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
William Gray of Pittendrum, and widow 
of Sir James Dundas, was horn on 18 Dec. 
1881. In his early manhood he travelled 
abroad, and served in the imperial army of 
Hungary. Being opposed to the policy of 
James II in Scotland, he was on 26 June 
1688 summoned before the privy council 
on the charge of leasing-malting and sowing 
discord among tho officers of state; but, 
through the intervention of the Duke of 
Berwick, the process against him was coun¬ 
termanded. After the Revolution he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the gentlemen of the bed¬ 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark, on 
whose death in 1708 the salary of600/. a year 
attached to the office was continued to him for 
life. In 1695 he was chosen to represent the 
county of Edinburgh in the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, and, onaccount of his steady and zealous 
support of the government, he was by patent, 
dated at Kensington 1 April 1700, created 
Viscount Rosebery, lord Priunose and Dal¬ 
meny, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to the heirs female of his body, 
which also failing, to the heirs of entail of 
his lands. On the accession of Queen Anne 
he was sworn a privy councillor, and created 
Earl of Rosebery, Viscount of Inverkeitli- 
ing, and Lord Dahneny and Primrose m 
the Scottish peerage, by patent 10 April 
1708, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to heirs female. He was one 
of the commissioners for the union with Eng¬ 
land, and after its aecomplishmentwas chosen 
a Scottish representative peer in 1707,1708, 
1710, and 1713. He died on 20 Oct. 1723. 
By his wife Dorothea, only child and heiress 
of Everingham Cressy of Birkin, Yorkshire 
—representative of the ancient families of 
Cressy, Everingham, Birkin, &c.—he had six 
sons and six daughters. He was succeeded 
in the peerage by his eldest son James, who, 
on the death in 1741 of his kinsman Hugh, 
viscount Primrose,inherited the family estate 
and baronetage of the elder branch of the 
Primrose family [see Pkembose, Sib Abqhi- 

BALT)]. 

[Carstare’s State Papers; Lockhart Papers; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood); Burke’s 
Peerage.] T. F. H. 

PRIMROSE, ARCHIBALD JOHN, 
fourth Eabb ob Rosebbbt (1783-1868), 
oldest son of Neil, third earl of Rosebery, by 
his second wife, Mary, only daughter of Sir 
Francis Vincent of Stoke d’Abemon, Surrey, 
was bom at Dalmeny Castle, Linlithgow¬ 
shire, on 14 Oct. 1783. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where ho gra- 
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duuled II.A. in 1804. lie silt in parliament 
for tke burgh, of Ilelston in 18O5-0 ; and for 
Oashel in 1800-7. On the death of his father, 
25 Jan. 1814, he succeeded to the earldom, 
and for several parliaments he ■was chosen a 
representative peer, until 1828, when. on 
17 Jan. he was created a peer of the United 
Kingdom by the title Baron Rosebery of 
Rosebery, Midlothian. He took an active 
interest as a liberal in the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1882. In 1881 he waB sworn 
a member of the privy council, and in 1840 
was made a knight of the order of the Thistle. 
From 1843 to 1863 he was lord lieutenant 
of Linlithgowshire. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of other learned 
institutions. Inl819 he received thehonorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the university of Cam¬ 
bridge. Ho died in Piccadilly on 4 March 
1868. By liia first wife, Harriet, second 
daughter of the Hon. Bartholomew Bouverie 
(afterwards Earl of Radnor), he had two sons 
and a daughter. The marriage was dissolved 
in 1816, and he married as second wife Anne 
Margaret Anson, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
first viscount Anson (afterwards Earl of Lich¬ 
field), by whom he had two sons. His eldest 
son by the first marriage, Archibald, lord 
Dalmeny, born in 1809, represented the Stir¬ 
ling burghs in parliament from 1883 to 1847, 
and from April 1885 to August 1841 was a 
lord of the admiralty. He was the author 
of ‘ An Address to the Middle Classes on the 
Subject of Gymnastic Exeroises,’ London, 
1848. He died on 23 Jan. 1851, leaving by 
his wife, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina (only 
daughter of Philip Ilenry, fourth earl 
Stanhope, and subsequently wife of Harry 
George, fourth Duke of Cleveland), two sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest son, 
Archibald Philip, lord Dalmeny, born on 
7 May 1847, succeeded on the death of his 
grandfather to the peerage as fifth earl, and, 
oiler a distinguished career as a statesman, 
was prime minister from March 1894 until 
June 1896. 

[Gent. Mag, 1868, i. 436 ; Burke's Poerage.l 

T, F. n. 

PRIMROSE, GILBERT, D.D. (1680P- 
1041), divine, born about1580, was son of Gil¬ 
bert Primrose, principal surgeon to James VI, 
and Alison Graham, Mb wife. The family be¬ 
longed to Culross, Perthshire, and his father 
was elder brother of Archibald Primrose, 
from whom the earls of Rosebery descend. 
Gilbert was educated at St. Andrews Uni¬ 
versity, where he took the degree of M.A. 
He then went to France, and was received 
as_ a minister of the reformed church there. 
His first charge was atMirambeau, Charente- 


Infrrieure, from which he was transferred in 
1603 to the church of Bordeaux. 

Primrose was not unmindful of the country 
from which he came, and it was mainly 
through his influence that John Cameron 
(1579 P-1625) [q.v.], the great theologian 
was made regent in the new college of Ber¬ 
gerac. The national synod of the reformed 
church, which met at Rochelle in March 1607 
and of wMch Primrose was a member, ap! 
pointed him to wait upon JohnWelah [q.yl 
and other Scots ministers who had teen 
banished, and to inquire into their circum¬ 
stances, with the view of rendering them 
such pecuniary help as might be necessary. 
At this synod Primrose presented letters from 
King James and from the magistrates and 
ministers of Edinburgh, recalling him home 
to serve the church in that city. The synod 
entreated him to consider the interests of his 
present charge, ‘which, by his most fruitful 
preaching and exemplary godly conversation, 
had been exceedingly edified;’ and he was 
induced to remain at Bordeaux. In the latter 

lie was commissioned by tlio informed congre* 
gat ion at Rochelle to ask King J ames to set at 
liberty Andrew Melville [q. v.J, who was then 
a prisoner in the Tower of London, and to 
allow Mm to accept a professorship in their 
college. The request was refused, and the 
application gave offence to the French court. 
On his return Primrose was called before die 
king of France, and the people of Rochelle 
were reprimanded for communicating with s 
foreign sovereign without the knowledge or 
consent of their own. 

In 1608 John Oameron became Primrose's 
colleague at Bordeaux, and they ‘lived on 
the most cordial terms and governed the 
ohuroh with the greatest concord for ten 
years,’ when Oameron left for a professor¬ 
ship at Saumur. In the end of 1615 and 
beginning of 1010 the church at Bordeaux 
was closed on account of the action of the 
government towards the reformed congrega¬ 
tion, and the ministers were sent away to 
insure their safety; hut they were recalled 
and resumed their duties when matters be¬ 
came more settled. 

In 1628 an act was passed forbidding 
ministers of other nations to officiate in 
France, and at the national synod which 
met at Oharenton in Soptomher of that year 
the royal commissioner presented letters 
from the French king intimating that Prim¬ 
rose and Oameron were no longer to be em¬ 
ployed, ‘ not so much because of their birth 
as foreigners as for reasons of state.’ Depu¬ 
ties were sent to the king to intercede on 
their behalf, but he would only consent to 
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their remaining in France on the condition 
that they should resign their offices. Prim¬ 
rose was obliged to quit the country. His 
banishm ent was mainly duo to the jesuits, to 
•ffhom he had given special offence. 

On returning to London, he was chosen ono 
of the ministers of the French church founded 
in the time of Edward VI, an appointment 
which he held till his death; and lie was also 
made chaplain-in-ordinary to James I. 

On 18 Jan. 1624-5 he was incorporated in 
the university of Oxford, recoiving the degree 
of D.D. on the same day on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the ting, ample testimony haying been 
borne to his high character and eminence as 
o theologian. Four years later his royal 
patron, with whom he was a great favourite, 
preferred him to a canonry of Windsor. lie 
died in London in October or November 1642. 
An engraved portrait of Primrose is men¬ 
tioned by Bromley. lie liadfouT eons—James 
(d. 1659) [q. v.], David, Stephen, and John. 

His published works were: 1. ‘ Le vaju 
de Jacob oppose aux voeux de Moines,’ 4 
vols., Bergerac, 1610 j translated into Eng¬ 
lish by John Bultiel, London, 1617. 2. 'La 
Trompette de Sion ’ (18 sermons), Bergerac, 
1610, of which a Latin edition was published 
at Danzig in 1631. 3. ‘ La Dofense de la Re¬ 
ligion Reformfie,’ Bergerac, 1619. 4. ‘Pane- 

S prique i\ tres grand et trfis puissant Prince 
hailes, Prince de dalles,’ Paris, 1624. 
6 . 'The Christian Alan's Tears and Olirist’s 
Comforts,’ London, 1625 6. ‘Nine Sermons,’ 
London, 1626. 7. ‘ The Table of the Lord,’ 
London, 1026. 

[Wodrow’s Lives in MSS. Univ. of Glasgow j 
Poster's Alumni Oxon, 1600-1711; Quick's 

« aon j M'Oria's Life of Andrew Melville; 

Fasti, i. 410; AHibono’s Diet, of Engl, 
Lit.) G. W, 8. 

PRIMROSE, JAMES (d. 1641), clerk 
of the privy council of Scotland, was the 
second son of Archibald Primrose of Culross 
and of Bumhrae, Perthshire, by Margaret 
Bleau of Caatlchill, Perthshire. He belonged 
to a family of officials specially connected 
with the revenue deportmont during the 
seventeenth century. Ilis father, Archibald, 
n writer—i.e. a conveyancer or law agent— 
was employed in the comptroller’s offico under 
Sir James Hay, nnd at Hay's death in 1610 
was entrusted with the collection of the 
arrears of taxation made in 1606, and received 
special leave of access to the meetings of the 
privy council and oxohequer. His ability was 
shown by several pieces of special business en¬ 
trusted to him—the collection of information 
as to the highlands and the monopoly of the 
publication of' God and theKing,’ a catechism 
teaching high prerogative which James VI 


attempted through the privy council to 
disseminate in every household of Scotland. 

James practised as a ‘ writer’ or solicitor in 
Edinb urgh. Probably he is the James Prim¬ 
rose who on 4 Nov, 1586 is mentioned as pro¬ 
curator for the city of Perth (Reg. P. O. Scott. 
iv. 110). After acting for some time as ‘ser¬ 
vant ’ or assistant i o John Andro, dork of the 
rivy council, he, on Andro’s retirement, 
Feb. 1698-9, was appointed clerk for life 
(jib. v. 621). On 13 June 1616 he obtained a 
monopoly of the printing and selling of the 
book ‘ God and the King,’ the use of which 
was then made imperative in the achoolB and 
universities throughout Scotland ( ib . x. 536). 
Tie died in 1641, By his first wife, Sibylla 
Miller, ho had a son Gilbert, and six daugh¬ 
ters, of whom Alison became the second wife 
of George Iloriol [q. v.L jeweller to James VI. 
By his second wife, Catharine, daughter of 
Richard Lawson of Boghall, he had six 
daughters and six sons, of whom Archibald, 
afterwards Sir Archibald Primrose, lord Car¬ 
rington [q.v.], succeeded him as clerk to the 
privy council. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Poorago (Wood), ii. 402; 
Bag. P. C. Scot], v.-xi.; Calderwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland.] T. i\ H. 

PB.IMPi.OSE orPRIMEROSE, .TAMES, 
M.D. (d. 1060), physician, son of Dr. Gilbert 
Primrose (1580 P-1641) [q. v.], was horn at 
St. Jean d’Angfily, Oharente-lnffirieure. He 
studied at the university of Bordeaux (Popu¬ 
lar Errors, p, 6), there graduated M.A., and 
then proceeded to Montpollier, where he took 
the degree of M.D. in 1617 (Abtetto), and 
attended the lectures of John Varandmus, 
professor of physic (Errors, p. 44). ne was 
moorporatea M.D. at Oxford in March 1028. 
On 9 Dec. 1629, at Dr. Argent’s house in 
London, he was examined for admission to 
the license of the College of Physicians, Wil¬ 
liam narvov, M.D, [q. v.], being one of his 
examiners (manuscript annals). lie passed, 
and was admitted the following day. He 
settled in null, and there practised his pro¬ 
fession. Ilis first book appeared in Lon¬ 
don in 1030: ‘ ExereiLutiones et Animnd- 
versiones in Libruni Gulielmi Harvcei de 
Motu Cordis et Oirculatione Sanguinis,’ and 
is an attempt to refute Harvey’s demonstra¬ 
tion of tho circulation of the blood, nis' Ani- 
madversiones in J. Waltei Disputationero,’ 
Amsterdam, 1639, ' Animadversiones in 
Theses D, Henrici le Roy,’ Leyden, 1640, and 
'Antidotum ndversus Spongium venatum 
Henrici Regii,'Leyden, 1640, are further argu¬ 
ments on the same subject. Ilarvoy made 
no reply. In 1631 Primrose published at 
Oxford ‘Academia Monspeliensis desoripta/ 
4(o, dedicated to Thomas Clayton, regius 
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professor at Oxford, and in 16S8, in London, 
1 De Vulgi in Medicine, Erroribus.’ An 
English translation of this was published by 
Robert Wittie, another physician in Hull, in 
1661. A French translation appeared at Lyons 
in 1089; other Latin editions appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1639 and at Rotterdam in 
L068 and 1GC8. It refutes such doctrines as 
that a hen fed on gold-leaf assimilates the 
gold, so that three pure golden lines appear 
on her breast; that the linen of the sick ought 
not to be changed j that remedies are not to 
he rejected for their unpleasantness; and 
that gold boiled in broth will cure consump¬ 
tion. Andrew Marvell wrote eighteen lines 
of Latin verse and anEnglish poem of forty 
lines in praise ofthis translation. "Wittie pub¬ 
lished in 1010 in London an English version 
of a separate work by Primrose on part of the 
same subject, ‘ The Antimoniall Cup twice 
Cast.' In 1017 Primrose published, at Ley¬ 
den, ‘Aphorismi necessani ad doctrinam 
Medicin® acquiiendam perutiles,’ and, at 
Amsterdam, in 1660, ‘Enchiridion Modi¬ 
cum,’ a dull little digest of Galenic me¬ 
dicine, on the same general plan as Nial 
O’Glacan’e treatise [see O’Glaoan, Nial], 
and in 1661 ‘ Ars Pharmaceutica, methodus 
hrevissima de eligendis et componondis 
medicinis.' His last four hooks were all 
published at Rotterdam; ‘ Do Mulierum 
MorbiSj’ 1665; ‘Destructio Fundamentorum 
Vopisci Fortunati Plempii,’ 1657: ‘De 
Fehribus,’1068; and ‘Partes dura de Morbis 
Pueroruin,’ 1669. All hia books are compi¬ 
lations, with very few obseivations of his 
own. He married Louise de Haukmont at the 
Walloon church in London in 1640 (Burnt, 
History of the French JRqfugees, &C., 1846, p. 
32), and died in December 1669 at Hull, where 
he was buried in Holy Trinity Church. 

[Munk's Coll of Phys. i. 197; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Lorry’s edit, of Astruc’sMomoires 
pour serviT a l’Histoire de la Faculty de Mont¬ 
pelier, 1767; Works.] N. M. 

PRINCE, JOHN (1043-1723), author of 
‘ Worthies of Devon,’ bom at the ‘ Abbey ’ 
farmhouse in the parish of Axminster, 
Devonshire, on the site of the Cistercian 
abbey of Newenham, was the eldest son of 
Bernard Prince, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Crocker of Lyneham in 
Yealmpton, Devonshire. Bernard was buried 
at Axminster on G Nov. 1089, and a monu¬ 
ment to his memory was placed in the church 
in 1709 by his eldest son. ‘ Johnwasrelatedto 
Mrs. Winston Churchill's family, and Marl¬ 
borough's maternal uncle, Sir John Drake, 
was his godfather ’ (Woisblut, John, Duke 
of Marlborough, i. 2-6). Ha matriculated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford, on 13 July 


1660, aud graduated B.A. on 23 April lflof 
When tho nonconformists were ejected from 
their fellowships, Loid Petre gave hi m 
166J-i a formal presentation to one of the 
vacancies on the Petrean foundation, hut 
the right of patronage was not admitted bv 
the college ( Worthies, 1810 edit, pp, 632 
He was ordained as curate to the Rev. Arthur 
Giffard, rector of Bideford m North De\ou 
and remained theie until the rector's death 
in March 1668-9, IDs next post was at St. 
Martin’s, Exeter, where he seems to fravo 
been curate and minister until 1676 i n 
which year he was incorporated at Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated M.A. from Cains 
College. From 25 Dec. 1076—as appears by 
tho articles of agreement between the cop. 
poration and himself, which are printed m 
the ‘WesternAntiquary’ (iv. 168-60)—untd 
1681 Prince received the emoluments of the 
vicarage of Totnes, Devonshire, being insti¬ 
tuted on 4 April 1676, and on 21 April 1681 
he was instituted, on the presentation of Sir 
Edward Seymour, to the neighbouring vicar¬ 
age of Berry Pomeroy. In this pleasant 
osition he remained until his death, on 

Sept. 1723, when he was buried in the 
chancel of the church, and a small tablet was 
placed in it to his memory, ne died intes¬ 
tate, and lettere of administration were 
granted to his widow, Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Salter, physician at 
Exeter, who had married Gertrude, daughter 
of John Aoland. She was baptised at St, 
Olave’s, Exeter, on 18 Feb. 1643-4, and was 
buried at Berry Pomeroy on 4 Fob. 1724-6. 

Prince's great work was the chatty and 
entertaining ‘Damnonii Orienlales Ubieties,' 
better known, by its further title ‘The 
Worthies of Devon.’ The first edition came 
out in 1701, with a dedication ‘ from my 
study, Aug, 6,1697.’ The manuscript ma¬ 
terials on which it is based were a transcript 
by Prince of the work of Sir William Pole 
[q. v.l, now Addit. MS. 28049 at the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, and a similar transcript of 
Westeote’s ‘Devon,’now among the manu¬ 
scripts of Dean Milles at the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary (Trans. Devon Assoc, xxiii. 161). Ilia 
own library was small, but he had the free 
use of the very good: library of the Rev. 
Robert Burscough [q. v.], his successor at 
Totnes. A long letter from him to Sir 
Philip Sydenham, on Sir Philip’s family and 
on the second part of the ‘ "Worthies/is in 
Egerton MS. 2036, and is printed in the 
‘ WesternAntiquary’(iv- 45-6). Theseeond 
volume, which was left ready for the press, 
is still in manusoript, and belongs to the re¬ 
presentatives of Sir Thomas Phillipps [q. v.l 
of Cheltenham. 
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A second edition of ' The Worthies ’ caine 
out i n 1810 , under the editorship of tho 
oablisber, Mr. Rees of Plymouth, with tho 
assistance of William W oollcombe, M.D., and 
Henry Woollcombe, F.S.A. Lord Grenville 
contributed the materials for the notes on the 
Grenville family (Davidson, Bibl Devon, p. 
igr,). The memoranda of George Oliver, 
DD. (1781-1 SGI) [q. v.l in his copy of 
‘The Worthies,’ afterwards the property of 
Mr. W. Cotton, are printed in ‘Notes and 
Gleanings ’ (Exeter), iv. 179 sq. 

Prince published, in additiontothroesinglo 
sermons: 1. ‘An humble defence of the 
Exeter Bill in Parliament for uniting the 
Parishes,’ 1674. 2. ‘A Letter to a Young 
Divine, with brief Directions for composing 
and delivering of Sermons,’ 1692. 'A Oats- 
ehistical Exposition of the Church Catechism.’ 
4 . ‘Self-Murder asserted to be a very heinous 
Crime; with a Prodigy of Providenoe, con¬ 
taining the wonderful Preservation of a 
Woman of Totnes,’ 1709. Several unpublished 
sermons and tracts by him are mentionod by 
Wood, and the insertions between brackets 
in the text of Westcote’s ‘View of Devon¬ 
shire, and Pedigrees of most of its Gentry,’ 
as printed in 1845, were from Prince’s notes. 
They are described as containing many errors 
(Webtoote, View , p. v). 

[Wood’s Athenoe Oxon. iv. 608-9, Fasti, ii, 
277; Eogera’a Memorials of the West, pp. 26-9; 
Davidson's Newenliam Abbey, pp. 217-24; Pul- 
man’s Book of the Axe, 1876 edit., pp. 403, 660, 
707; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Trans. Devon 
Assoc, xxv. 416-30, by Winslow .Tonus, embody¬ 
ing tho facta collected by Edward Windoutt in 
tho Plymouth Inst. Trane, vol. vi,] W, P. C. 

PRINCE, JOHN ORITOHLEY (1808- 
1806), poet, born at Wigan, Lancashire, on 
21June 1808, was the son of a roed-makov for 
weavers, a man of drunken habits, careleBS 
of his family, and ever immersed in poverty. 
Young Prince learned to read and write at 
a baptist Sunday-school, and at nine years of 
age was set to practise reed-making, as a 
help to his father, Ab he grew up his oliief 
solace amid tedious toil and privation was 
got from the few story and poetry books 
which he managed to procure. He worked 
with his father for ten years, living in turn 
at Wigan and Manchester, and at Ilyde in 
Cheshire; and towards the end of 1826 or 
beginning of 1827, before lie was nineteen, 
he married a girl named Orme, at Hyde. 
This step only plunged him into deeper dis¬ 
tress. In 1880 he was temptod to go in 
search of work to St. Quentin in Picardy; 
but on reaching that place he found that the 
revolution of July 1830 had paralysed busi¬ 


ness, and after a stay of two months he 
made his way by Paris to Mnlhausen, where 
again be was doomed to disappointment. 
He underwent many hardships on bis tramp 
to Calais, and from Dover to Manchester, 
where he found his miserable home broken 
up and wife and children sent to the poor- 
house at Wigan. 

Ho began 1o write verses in 1827, and 
from the following year be was an occasional 
contributor to the ‘ Phoenix ’ and other local 
periodicals. In 1810 be brought out bis 
first volume, entitled ‘Hours with the 
Muses,’ which at once attracted much atten¬ 
tion, partly by its own morits, and partly on 
account or the position of its author, who 
was at that time working as a factory opera¬ 
tive at Hyde. He soon after gave up this 
situation, and for a time kept a small shop 
in. Manchester. Thenceforward he lived 
chiefly bv tho sale of his poems. He un¬ 
fortunately fell into habite of dissipation, 
and his imtbriftiness baffled all the efforts of 
his friends to help him effectually. He once 
had a grant of 607. from the royal bounty. 

In 1841 he was one of the leading spirits 
in the formation of a short-lived ‘ Literary 
Association’ which met at tho Sun Inn, 
Manchester, and next year he undertook a 
journey, on foot to London, recording Mb 
impressions and experiences in a series of 
letters to ‘Bradshaw’s Journal,’ edited by 
Georgo Ealkner. Prom 1846 to 1861 he was 
editor—at an annual salary of 127.—of the 
‘Ancient Shepherd's Quarterly Magazine,’ 
published at Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Besides the ‘ Hours with the Muses,’ of 
which six editions woro issued between 1840 
and 1867, Prince published: 1. ‘Dreamsand 
Realities,’Ashton-under-Lyne, 1847. 2, ‘The 
Poetic Rosary,' Manchester, 1850. 8. ‘ Au¬ 
tumn Leaves,’ Ilyde, 1866. 4. ‘Miscella¬ 
neous Poems,’ 1861, A collected edition ol 
his poetical works was published, in two 
volumes, by Dr. R. A. Douglas Litligow in 
1880. The characteristics of Prince’s writings 
are sweetness and simplicity, Within Ms 
limited range he is admirable. His command 
and flow of language are romnrkable when 
his education and surroundings are consi¬ 
dered.. Ho . was himself conscious of his 
own limitations; as he says, ‘the power to 
think and utter great things belongs to few, 
and I am not one of them.’ 

He lost Ms first wife in September 1868, 
and married again in March 1862. His second 
wife, Ann Taylor, was a woman of bis own 
class and of about Ms own age. lie died 
at Ilyde on 6 May 1860, and was buried at 
St. George’s Church in that town; one 
daughter survived Mm. 
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[Life, by R. A, Douglas Litkgow, 1880 (with 
portrait); Procter's Byegone Manchester, 1880 
(with portrait by TV. Morton, taken in 1862), 
and Literary Reminiscences, 1860 (with woodcut 
of the same portrait); Axon's Cheshire Glean¬ 
ings, 1884; Evans’s Lanoashire Authors, 1850; 
Manchester Weekly Timas, Supplement, 7 Jan. 
1871 (article by J. Dawson); Ben Briorley’s 
Journal, 1871; Manchester Guardian, 26 May, 
2 June, 21 July 1841.] C. W. S. 

PRINCE, JOHN nENRY (fl. 1818), 
author, born on 21 May 1770 in the parish 
of St. Mary, Whitechapel, was son of George 
Prince, originally of Dursley, Gloucester¬ 
shire, by his wife, Dorothy Dixon. He was 
educated in the charity school of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel; he started life as errand 
hoy to a tallow-chandler, and eventually, 
about 1790, became clerk to an attorney in 
Oarey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. Dismissed after 
three years' service, he entered another office, 
and a year later became secretary to a re¬ 
tired solicitor, who gave him access to an 
excellent library. His weekly salary was 
only half a guinea, hut he deemed it_ suffi¬ 
cient to maintain a wife, and was married on 
29 May 1794. One child, a daughter, was 
the fruit of this union. From 1790, when 
an essay from his pen ‘ On Detraction and 
Calumny’ appeared in the ‘Lady’s Maga¬ 
zine,’ he began to turn out articles and 
pamphlets on the most varied subjects. He 
left nis patron in 1797, and served with 
several firms of solicitors. Besides his literary 
and legal work, he found time to act for a 
while as minister of Bethesda Chapel—a 
methodist congregation—and was prominent 
in debating societies, such as the London and 
Westminster Forums. A religious organisa¬ 
tion of his own, of a methodistical type, had 
a short-lived existence. 

In 1818 he was living at Islington {Gent. 
Mag. 1818, ii. 18), and in 1818 he pub¬ 
lished a small legal treatise on conveyancing. 
The date of his death is unknown. 

He'wrote, besides ephemeral tracts in¬ 
cluding three letters (1801-2) attacking 
Joseph Proud [q. v.l: 1. 1 A Defence of the 
People denominated Methodists,’ London, 
1797, 8vo, 2. * Original Letters and Essays 
on moral and entertaining Subjects, 1797, 
8vo. 8. ‘ Observations on the Act for In¬ 
corporating the London Company, including 
Remarks on the Dearness of Bread, and on 
Monopoly, Forestalling, and Regrating,’ 4th 
edit. 18(32, 8vo. 4. ‘The Ohristian’s Duty 
to God and the Constitution at all Times, 
hut especially at this critical Juncture,’ 1804, 
8vo, 3rd edit. 6. ‘Remarks on the heat 
Method of barring Dower,’ 1805, 8vo (re¬ 
published, with additions, 1807). 6. ‘The 


Life, Pedestrian Excursions, and singula 
opinions of J. II. P., Bookseller . . . Written 
by himself,’ 1800, 8vo. 7. ‘Original ft®, 
cedents in Conveyancing, with Notes and 
Directions for drawing or settlhw Con. 
veyances,’ 1818, Svo. 

[Autobiography, No. 6 above, and other 
works; Brit. Mtis. Cat.] E. G. jj 

PRING, MARTIN (1680-1626P) )Seftcttp . 
tain, son of John Pring of Awliscombe De- 
vonshire, was, in 1603, captain of the Speed¬ 
well, a vessel of fifty tons burden, which 
together with a small barque named the 
Discoverer, was fitted out by some Bris- 
tol merchants, and in groat part hy John 
Whiston, the mayor, for a voyage to North 
Virginia, under license from Sir Walter Ra. 
leg'll. They sailed from Milford Haven on 
10 April, and, passing hy the Azores, came 
among a great number of small islands— 
apparently in Casco Bay—and through them 
to the mainland in lat. 43° 30' N. Then 
turning to the southward along the coast 
treating with the Indians, they came into 
‘ that great gulf’ which Bartholomew Gos- 
nold [q. v.] had ‘ over-shot' the year before, 
and named it Whiston Bay. It is now 
known as Cape Cod Bay. Here they filled 
up with sassafras, and, carrying away also a 
hark canoe—the first, it would seam, taken 
to England—they arrived at Bristol on 2 Oct., 
where they reported the land they had visited 
to be ‘ full of God’s good blessings,’ and the 
sea 'replenished with great abundance of 
excellent fish’ (Pueohas, iv. 1G64-6). In 
March 1004 Pring sailed from Woolwich as 
master of the Olive Plant, otherwise called 
the Phoenix, with Captain Charles Leigh 
[q. v.l, on a voyage to Guiana, and arrived 
on 22 May in the Wyapoco (now Oyapok), 
where Leigh proposed to form a settlement. 
His men, however, revolted against the hard 
fare and the labour of felling the trees, and, 
led on by Pring, insisted on returning home. 
Eventually they agreed to stay, hut Pring 
was sent on board a Dutch Bhip in the river, 
which carried him to England ( 'ib . iv. 1258, 
1200). In October 1000 he went out to Vir¬ 
ginia in an expedition fitted out hy Sir John 
Popham [q, v,], and ‘brought back with him,’ 
wrote Sir Fevdinondo Gorges, ‘the most 
exact discovery of thot coast that ever came 
to my hands since, and indeed he was the 
best able to perform it of any I met withal, 
to this present ’ (The Advancement of Planta¬ 
tions, <y&, p, 6). 

It appears probable that in 1608 Pring en¬ 
tered the service of the East India Company. 
In January 1018-4 he was master of the com¬ 
pany’s ship New Year’s Gift, and on the 17th 
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^Ttaprimanded for sleeping out of the ship, 
then preparing for a voyage. She returned 
to England in June 1016. In the following 
February he was appointed captain of the 
Turnes Royal and general of the voyage. He 
arrived at Bantam on 22 Oot. 1018, and was 
shortly afterwards joined there by Sir Thomas 
Dale fq. v.l "When Dale left, the James 
Royalr amaine d behind, and did not join him 
till after the battle in Jaoatra Bay. As tho 
need for her had then passed, she was sent 
bank to Bantam, where, in March 1819, Pring 
discovered an intention among the crew to 
mutiny. Five seamon he flogged; hut in 
writing to the court of directors he com¬ 
plained vehemently of the policy of sending 
out Buch men as ' this incorrigible scum of 
rascals—sea-gulls, sea-apes—whom the land 
hath ejected for their wicked lives and un¬ 
godly behaviour ’ (Cal. State Papers, East 
Indies, 23 March 1619). On the death of 
Dale in the summer of 1019, Pring romained 
general of the company’s ships; but the war 
with the Dutch was not prosecuted. The 
idea which seems to have directed Print’s 
conduct was that, in ti-ue policy, the English 
and Dutoh should unite, should overthrow 
the King of Spain, and thus have a monopoly 
of the trade j buy all commodities in India, 
and sell them in Europe, at such price as 
they pleased, whoroby they might ‘ expect 
both wealth and honour, tho two main pillars 
of earthly happiness.' In March 1820 110 re¬ 
ceived news of the peace which had boon ar¬ 
ranged at home, and immediately fratornisod 
with the Dutch (ib. 21 Doc. 1620). Pring 
remained in eastern seas during the yoar, 
and returned to England in 1621, arriving 
in the Downs on 18 Sept. 

On the passage home, the officers and men 
of the James Royal made a subscription to¬ 
wards the building of a free school in Vir¬ 
ginia. Thesum raised amounted to 70 1. Be. 0e7., 
of which Pring contributed 61. 18s. id. (ton 
marks); this was paid over to tiro' Virginia Com¬ 
pany at a oourt on 21 Nov, 1621. Oil S July 
1622 Pring was made a freeman of the 00 m- 
panyj and was granted two shares of land in 
Virginia, ‘ in regard of the contribution 
whereof ho was an espeoial furtborcr,’ Mean¬ 
time the court of the East India Company, 
whoaeservanthe was, was talcing aless favour¬ 
able view of his conduct in India. He 
was charged with having carried on private 
trade, contrary to his bond and covenant; in 
the business of tho company 'he had not 
carried himself like a man that understood 
his command;’ ho was a good navigator, hut 
a bad officer. When the news of the peace 
arrived, ‘he had so far nndorvalued tho 
honour of his commission and of the English 

Y0£. XVI.. 


nation* as to go throe times on board the 
Dutoh general’s ship, whereos the Dutchman 
had never once come on board his; and, 
worst of all, ‘ he had embraced the accord 
with the Dutch without first insisting upon 
such restitution as was warranted By the 
articles ’ (ib. 24-6 Oct. 1621). It was for a 
time in contemplation to prosecute him for 
breach of his agreement and other alleged 
misconduct; the matter was eventually al¬ 
lowed 1 0 drop; but when Pring, with truly 
admirable impudence, applied for a ‘ gratifi¬ 
cation,’ he was told that ‘ forty marks a 
mouth for so many years was suiiicient, and 
more than he desorved.’ His pay had, in 
foot, been fixed at forty marks on liis agree¬ 
ing to give up private trade. Ho is believed 
to have made a voyage to Virginia in 1026, 
and to have died in Bristol shortly after his 
return. lie was buried at St. Stepheu’s 
Church, Bristol, whore there is a monument 
to his memory. Ilis daughter Alice mar¬ 
ried Andrews, son of William Burrell, a 
commissioner of the navy. 

[Brown’s Genesis of tlio United States ; Pnr- 
chaB Iris Pilgriraes, i. 631; Oal, State Papers, 
East Indies. | J, K, 1. 

PRINGLE, ANDREW, Loed Atjuiooe 
(d. 1770), solicitor-general for Scotland and 
lord of session, was eldest son of JohnPringle, 
lord of session, under the title of Lord Hain- 
ing, by his wife Anne, oldest daughter of Sir 
John Murray of Pliiliphaugh. lie was ad¬ 
mitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1740, 
appointed sheriff of Wigton in 1760, and in 
the following year was named sheriff of Sel¬ 
kirk. On 6 July 1766 he was named solicitor- 
general, and on 14 J une 1769 he was raised to 
the bench as Lord Alemoor, the title being 
taken from a property which he had acquired 
in Selkirkshire. He was also at the same time 
appointed a lord of justiciary. 

Pringle was a lay elder of the general 
assembly of the lark in 1767, when John 
Home [q. v.] was libelled on account of tho 
performance of his play of ‘ Douglas,’ and he 
spoke in Home's favour. He also spoke in 
favour of Dr. Alexander Carlyle [q. v.] when 
he wae cited before the synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale for his attendance at the 

E orformanca of Home’s play in the Edin- 
urgh Theatre (Alexandee Oablxie, Auto¬ 
biography, p. 821), He died at Hawkliill, 
near Edinburgh, on 14 Jan. 1776. As he 
was unmaiTiea,hewassucceededinliisestates 
by his seoand brother, John Pringle of Ilain- 
ing, who had purchased Ilaining on the death 
of his father, and cleared off the encumbrances 
on it. 

Lord Alemoor had in his day an unrivalled 

00 
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reputation as a lawyer and pleader. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle expresses the opinion that 
he 1 was the most eloquent of all the Scottish 
bar’ in his (Carlyle’s) time (id .); and the 
character of his eloquence is described in 
Borne detail by Dr. Somerville, who states 
that he was the most admired speaker at the 
Scottish bar in the middle of last century, 
and that he had never been surpassed by any 
one at the bar or on the bench since that 
period. ‘ His language,’says Somerville, ‘ was 
pure and nervous, his argument the most 
sound and substantial, shortly and distinctly 
stated, and strictly applicable to the point 
under discussion. Nothing appeared to be 
studied for effect; he used no action nor arti¬ 
ficial embellishment, but the native dignity 
of his manner and the force and perspicuity of 
his reasoning always commanded attention* 
(Own L(fe and Times, p. 108). 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of tbe College 
of Justice, p. 628 ; Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography; 
Dr. Somerville's Own Life and Times; Craig- 
Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, ii. 309-10.1 

T H 

PRINGLE, GEORGE (1681-1689), of 
Torwoodlee, eldest son of Jamos Pringle of 
Torwoodlee,by his second wife, Janet, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Lewis Oraigof Riccarton, was horn 
on 7 Feb. 1631. The Pringles of Torwoodlee, 
Selkirkshire, are descended from the Pringles 
of Snailholm, Roxburghshire, the first of the 
name being George, eon of William Pringle 
of Snailholm who was killed at Flodden in 
1613. This George Pringle was murdered 
in his own house by a party of Liddesdale 
reivers in 1668. The subject of the present 
notice was the brother-in-law of Walter 
Pringle [q. v.] of Greenknowe, and, like him, 
a zealous covenanter, hut both, with other 
covenant era, fought against Cromwell at Dun¬ 
bar. He was present with Pringle of Green¬ 
knowe when the latter, as he was returning 
from a visit to his wife, had an encounter with 
one of the soldiers of Cromwell, in which the 
soldier was killed. Ultimately, however, he 
and his father made their peace with Crom¬ 
well, and in 1666 they were both gazetted 
commissioners of supply for Selkirkshire by 
Cromwell’s officers. He succeeded his father 
in Torwoodlee in 1667, and in 1669 was ap¬ 
pointed sheriff of Selkirkshire by Richard 
Cromwell. After the Restoration he in 1062 
accepted the king’s pardon, hut was burdened 
with afine of 1,8001. From then until 1681 he 
lived in retirement, taking no active part in 
public affairs. ‘ Though he did not conform to 
prelacy,’ says Wodrow, ‘yet he had no share 
m those struggles for religion and liberty at 
Pentland and Bothwell.’ Nevertheless ‘ his 
home was a sanctuary for all the oppressed 


that came to him, and these were neither 
few nor of the meanest quality’ 
of the Church of Scotland, iv. 228). When 
the Earl of Argyll escaped from prison on 
20 Dec. 1681, he rode to an alehouse at 
Torwoodlee, near the mansion of Pringle 
who met lum_ there, and sent him to the 
house of "William Veitch [q. v.] in North¬ 
umberland (Memoirs of Veitch, od. 11‘Crie 
p. 161). Pringle was one of those named by 
William Carstares as being concerned in the 
Rye House plot (Litjnim oj? Fototainham 
Historical Notices, p, 666), and it was at his 
house that the Scottish conspirators were 
accustomed to meet (ib. p. 690). After its 
discovery he made his escape to Holland,and 
during Ins absence he was libelled for treason, 
and his estates were confiscated by parlia¬ 
ment. He was among those twelve exiles 
who on 7 April 1686 met at Amsterdam 
and constituted themselves a council ‘for 
the recovery of the religion, rights, and 
liberties of the kingdom of Scotland,’ and 
was sent hy Argyll to the south of Scotland 
to prepare the people there for the invasion. 
On the failure of Argyll’s expedition he again 
escaped to Holland. At the Revolution he 
returned to Scotland, and he was a member 
of the Convention parliament which offered 
the crown to William and Mary. The decree 
of attainder against him was removed, and 
he was restored to his estate. He died in 
May 1689. By his wife, Janet Brodis of 
Lethem in Morayshire, he had one son, James, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters: 
Anne, married to Alexander Don of Ruther¬ 
ford, and Sophia to James Pringle of Green¬ 
knowe. The son, who was only sixteen 
years of age when his father first took refuge 
In Holland, remained at home, but was seized 
and imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
only being released after finding surety in 
6001. On the failure of Argyll's expedition 
he was also again seized and confined for 
some time in Blackness Oastle. 

[Wodrow’s Sufforings of tho Church of Scot¬ 
land ; Lauder of Fountainhall’s Historical No¬ 
tices ; Memoirs of "William Veitch, ed. M'Cria; 
Memoirs of Walter Tringle of Groenknows; 
Craig-Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, i. 460-6.] 

T. E. H. 

PRINGLE, Sib JOHN (1707-1782), 
physician, horn 10 April 1707, was youngest 
son of Sir John Pringle, second baronet, of 
Stitchel, Roxburghshire, by his wife Mag¬ 
dalen, sister of Sir Gilbert Elliott, hart., of 
Stohs. Robert Pringle [q. v.] and Sir W alter 
Pringle [q. v.l were his uncles. He was 
sent at an early age to the university of St. 
Andrews, to be educated under his unde, 
Francis Pringle, professor of Greek, and in 
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rr^i 1727 entered tlie university of Edin- 
v ffh Being at that time intended for a 
commercial life, he remained only a year at 
vZbureh, and -was then sent to Amsterdam 
tosain aTtno wledge of business, Whileliving 
there lie paid a visit to Leyden, and hoard elec- 
tore on medicine by the celebrated Boerhaave, 
Ihich so impressed him that he determined to 
demote himself to medicine. He accordingly 
entered on that study at Leyden, having 
among his teachers Boerhaave and Albinus, 
While a student be madothevaluablefriend- 
Ajp of Van Swieten, afterwards the eminent 
nrofossorofmodicinoatVienna. Hegraduated 
Jj p, on 20 July 1730, with an inaugural dis¬ 
sertation ‘De Mareore Senili’ (Leyden, 4to), 
andcompletcd his medical studies at Paris. On 
roturningto Scotland, Pringle settled down as 
a physician in Edinburgh. A few years later, 
hi March 1734, he was appointed joint pro¬ 
fessor of pneumatics [metaphysics] andmoral 
philosophy, and regularly lectured on these 
subjects, tailing the opportunity, it is said, 
strongly to recommend the study of Bacon. 

This appointment did not prevent Pringle 
from continuing to practise medicine, and in 
1743 he reoeived a commission as physician 
to the Earl of Stair, commander of the Bri¬ 
tish foroes on the continent, being also ap¬ 
pointed physician to the military hospital 
m Flanders. He did not resign his Edin¬ 
burgh professorship, hut was allowod to per¬ 
form the duties by deputy. Pringle wont 
through the German campaign, and was 
present at the battle of Dettingen (27 Juno 
1743). The retirement of his patron, tho Earl 
of Stair, did not retard his promotion, for in 
1741 he was made, by Iho Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, physician-general to tho forces in Flan¬ 
ders [sea DAiarnrHCiB, John, second Earn, op 
Staib.]. On receiving this appointment he 
finally resigned his professorship at Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1745 ho was recalled to attend the 
forces sent against the Jacobites: and, accom¬ 
panying the Duke of Cumberland to Scotland, 
was present at Culloden. In the two years 
following he was with the British army on 
the continent, and returned in the autumn 
of 1748, on tlie conclusion or poaoo. 

Pringle now aettlod in London, with a 
view to practioe, but continued to hold the 
post of physician to tho army, and attended 
the camps in England for three seasons. On 
6 July 1768 he was admitted licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and on 
25 June 1703 was chosen a fellow speoiali 
gratia (as not being a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge), Numerous honours were be¬ 
stowed upon him bv the royal family. In 
1749 he was made physicinn-in-ordinary 
to the Duke of Cumberland, in 1761 to tho 


queen, and in 1774 received the highest 
court appointment as physician to the king, 
who in 1760 conferred upon him a baronetcy. 
Pringle married, on 14 April 1762, Char¬ 
lotte, second daughter of Dr. William Oliver 
[q. v.] of Hath, but his wife died a few 
years later, without issue. 

While practising with great success in 
London, Pringle attained a position of great 
inllueneo, especially in scientific circles. 
Having been made fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and having several times served on 
the council, he was, on SO Nov. 1772, eloctod 
president. In this capacity he did much 
towards maintaining tho prosperity of the 
society by encouraging scientific research in 
various departments. The annual award of 
tho Copley medal for scientific research gave 
him tho opportunity of commenting on the 
value of the investigations honoured with 
that prize in a series of bLx discourses, which 
were afterwards published. Among their 
subjects are themes as various as Priestley’s 
researches on different kinds of gases, Nevil 
Maskolyne’s observations on the force of 
gravity in the mountain Schehallion, and 
Oaplnm Cook’s account of the moans by 
which he kept his crews free from scurvy. 
Although tho last only was cognate to 
Pringle’s own field of work, he diBcnseod all 
of them with groat learning and much dis¬ 
crimination. Pringle’s scientific eminence 
was recognised bylnshoing chosen, in 1778, 
in succession boLmntmis, one of the eight 
foreign members of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and by numerous similar distinc¬ 
tions conferred by other scientific bodies in 
Europe. He was intimate with most emi¬ 
nent soieutifle men of his time, such as 
Priestley, Maskelyno, andFranklin, and with 
some literary celebrities. Sir Alexander 
Boswoll of Auohinleck and his ton, the 
biographer of Johnson, were his friends by 
hereditary connection, and his good offices 
were employed in reconciling the differences 
between father and son. Dr. Johnson, how¬ 
ever, could nover be prevailed upon to meet 
Pringlo. The objection was probably not 
personal nor political (though Pringlo was a 
staunoli whig), hut duo to a want of sym¬ 
pathy iu theological viows. Pringle was a 
great student of divinity (and even, through 
Boswell, sought Johnson’s advice as to liis 
reading in tins subject), but ultinml oly he 
became a ‘ rational Christian’ or Unitarian, 
a form of belief vory distasteful to Johnson, 

In 1778 Pringle’s health was beginning to 
fail, and he felt compelled to resign the pre¬ 
sidency of the Royal Society. In 1781 he 
removed to Edinburgh, intending to reside 
there permanently; hut, finding the climate 
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unsuited to his health, and society changed 
from what it had been in his younger days, 
he soon returned to London. Before leaving 
Edinburgh he presented a manuscript col¬ 
lection of his ‘ Medical and Physical Obser¬ 
vations,’ in ten volumes, folio, to the library 
of the College of Physicians in that city. On 
his return to London he resumed his old life, 
but died from a fit of apoplexy on 18 Jan. 
1782. Ho was buried in St. James’s Ohurch, 
Piccadilly, and a monument to his memory 
by Nollehens was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, at the expense of his 
nephew and heir, Sir James Pringle of 
Stitchel. His portrait, by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, is in the possession of the Royal So¬ 
ciety. It is engraved in Pettigrew’s ‘ Medical 
Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. ii.) 

Pringle’s great work in life was the re¬ 
form of military medicine and sanitation. 
His experience in these matters was very 
large, and it was reinforced by systematio 
observation and scientific research. He was 
among the first to see the importance of 
utrefactive processes in the production of 
isease, and probably quite the first physi¬ 
cian to apply his scientific principles practi¬ 
cally in the prevention of such diseases as 
dysentery and hospital fever, which were 
the scourge of armies in his day. The sani¬ 
tary measures which he insisted upon are 
now regarded as essential to the preservation 
of the health of troops in the field or in 
camp. His book, ‘ Observations on the 
Diseases of the Army,’ published in 1762, 
rapidly acquired a European reputation, and 
has ever smee beon regarded as a medical 
classic. On these grounds he may fairly be 
regarded as the founder of modern military 
medicine, in distinction from surgery, and he 
has been recognised as such by the most 
eminent authorities on the subject both 
abroad and at home. His researches ‘On 
Septic and Antiseptic Substances ’ have a 
still wider importance in relation to general 
medicine, tending in the same direction ob 
recent discoveries which have obtained an 
overwhelming importance in modern medical 
science. They were first communicated to 
the Royal Society, which rewarded them 
with the Copley_ medal, and afterwards in¬ 
corporated in his work on diseases of the 
army. Along with these should be men¬ 
tioned his memoirs on the gaol fever, or 
typhus, which he showed to be the same as 
the hospital fever. This subject he first 
treated m a letter to Dr. Mead, published in 
1760, and afterwards in a communication to [ 
the Royal Society in 1763. 

An important amelioration in the treat¬ 
ment of sick and wounded soldiers is also 


attributed to Pringle. It was probably at 
his suggestion that the Earl of Stair, when 
commanding the British forces in Germany 
proposed to the French commander, the Dae 
de Noailles, that military hospitals on either 
side should be regarded as neutral, and mu¬ 
tually protected. This humane practice was 
observed throughout the campaign, and has 
now become the universal custom in Euro¬ 
pean wars. Few physicians have rendered 
more definite and brilliant services to science 
and humanity. 

He wrote: 1. ‘De Marcore Senili’(in¬ 
augural diss,), Leyden, 1730, 4to. 2. ‘Ob¬ 
servations on the Nature and Cure of Hos¬ 
pital and Jayl Fevers,’ London, 1760, 8vo. 
8. ‘Observations on the Diseases of the 
Army,’ London, 1762, 8vo; 7th edit. 1782; 
last edit. 1810. 4. ‘ Six Discourses delivered 
at the Royal Society, on occasion of the 
Annual Assignment of the Copley Medal- 
with Life of the Author by Andrew Kippis 
D.D.,’ London, 1783, 8vo. Some or all of 
these discourses were published separately 
in 4to, 1773-8 (Lowndes). Among Pringle’s 
contributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions,’ the most important are three papers 
on ‘ Experiments upon Septic and Antisep¬ 
tic Substances, with Remarks relating to 
their Use in the Theory of Mediaine,’ 1760, 
vol. xlvii.; and an ‘ Account of several Per¬ 
sons seized with the Gaol Fever, working at 
Newgate,’ 1763, vol. xlviii. He also pub¬ 
lished letters on the prophecies of Daniel, 
addreseed to him by J. D. Michoelis, pro- 
fesBor at Gottingen, as ‘ J. D. Michaelis Epi- 
stol® de LXX Hebdomadis Danielis, ad D. J. 
Pringle,’ London, 1773, 8vo. 

‘A Rational Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Plague, by John Pringle,’ London, 
1722, 12mo, is by a namesake, hut no con¬ 
nection of Sir John Pringle. 

[Life, by Kippis, 1783, mentioned above (the 
only original authority); Lives of British Phy¬ 
sicians, 1830; Munk’s OoU. Phys. 1878, il. 262; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G-. B. Hill, pas¬ 
sim (see index); Ailai'dyce’s Scotland and Scots¬ 
men in the Eighteenth Century; Chambers’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Burton's 
Hist, of Scotland, viii. 662.] J. F. F. 

PRINGLE, ROBERT^. 1730), politician, 
was the third son of Sir Robert Pringle, first 
baronet, of Stitchel, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Hope, a lord of session 
under the title of Lord Oraighall. He was a 
younger brother of Sir Walter Pringle of 
Lochton,lord Newhall [q. v.] After studying 
for some time at the university of Leyden, 
which he entored 19 Nor. 1687 (Index to 
Leyden Students, p. 80), ho tooksorvice under 
William, prince of Orange, with whom he 
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over to England at the Revolution. 
Shortly afterwards he laid down his com- 
Son, and was appointed under-socretary 
Sfitate for Scotland, In this capacity lie 
attended King William in all his campaigns 
„i,mnd(ef. correspondence, ILst. MSS. Comm. 
“ 0 ”, Rep. App. pt. yiii. p. 63), On 18 May 
1713 he was appointed secretary at war, and 
he held that office until the 24tli of the fol¬ 
lowing December. Subsequently lie became 
reiristrflr-general of the shipping. Ho died at 
Rotterdam on IS Sept. 1730. lie married a 
jjiss Law, and had one sou, Roborl, 
rCarstnres State Papers; London ling, 1736, 
p. fi81; Gent. Mag, 1730, p. 620.] T. F, II. 

PRINGLE, THOMAS (1789-1834), 
Scottish poet, son of a farmer, was born at 
Blaildaw, Tevioldale, Roxburghshire, on 
6 Jan. 1789. His mother, the daughtor of 
Thomas Ilaitlie, a Berwickshire farmer, 
whom he lost at tho age of six, I 10 aiTec- 
tionately memorialises m his ‘ Autumnal 
Excursion.’ Through an accident in infancy 
Pringle was permanently lame, and used 
orutches (Nor.tes Ambrosianee, iv. 297). As 
a child his nurse found him thoughtful, but 
‘not half so keen of divinity on a Sunday 
as of history on a woek day.’ After pre¬ 
paration at IColso grammar school, ho on- 
tered Edinburgh University. Robert Story, 
•whose reminiscences are full of regard for 
his friend, was a follow-student, and close 
companion (LjiitOii Rxtoiiid, Memoirs of 
Pringle, p. 20). An incident in his college 
career illustrates Pringlo's enthusiastic tem¬ 
perament. JJa and his crutches, with tho 
aid of forty or fifty fellow-students armed 
with dubs, secured a favourable first night 
in Edinburgh for Joanna Baillio’s ‘ Family 
Legend,’ which an organised body of oppo¬ 
nents sought to condemn. 

In 1811 Pringle entered the Register 
Office, Edinburgh, os copyist of old records, 
continuing his service for several yoaTH, and 
giving his leisure to litorature. Dyspeptio 
and inclined to religious melancholy, ho wns 
able in lighter moods to co-ojiornto with his 
friend Story in cleverly satirising tho Edin¬ 
burgh Philomatliio Soeiuty as ‘The Insti¬ 
tute’ (R, H. Story, Life of Hobert Story, 
p. 16). A contribution to Hogg's 'Poetic 
Mirror,’ 1818, brought him the friendship of 
Scott, whose manner his poem imitated. In 
a dedication to Scott, long afterwards, 
Pringle gracefully said he had found tho 
* minstrel’s heart as noble as his lay.’ Scott’s 
generosity was proved in 1817, whonPringlo 
and his friend Oleghom produced tho first 
number of the ‘Edinburgh Monthly Maga¬ 
zine ’ for John Blackwood. Pringlo’s main 


contribution was a paper on gipsies, based 
on materials supplied by Scott, who had 
thought of using them for an article in the 
‘ Quarterly Review.’ Pringle and (Jleghorn 
edited six numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,’ but resigned through 
disagreement with the publisher. The chief 
result of the quarrel was the establishment by 
the publisher of ' Blackwood’s Magazine,’ of 
which the first number appeared in October 
1817, and which was managed by Blackwood 
himself. Pringle, having now resolved to 
live by literature, undertook the editorship 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Star 1 newspaper, and con¬ 
ducted for a time an ‘ Edinburgh Magazine’ 
for Constable. Neither vonturo prospered, 
and Pringle returned to the Register House 
in January 1819. 

Owing to his narrow circumstances, 
Pringle arranged to emigrate to South 
Africa, and through Scott a grant of land 
was secured from Lord Molvillo for his 
father and brothers. Tho government plan 
of colonising required each party to contain 
at least ton adult males, and Pringle 
gathered a company numbering twenty-four. 
Ho trusted to get employment for himself 
in the civil sorvice of the colony. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1820 they set sail, his touching ‘ Emi¬ 
grant’s Farewell' being a memorial of (he 
departure. They settled in the upper valley 
of tho Uaavians river, or river of Baboons (a 
tributary of the Great Fisli river), and by 
June 1821 they owned twenty thousand acres 
of laud, under the name of Glen-Lyndon. 
After In bouringhnrd Lomako Ike conditions oi 
tho settlement satisfactory, Pringlo removed, 
with his wife and her sister, to Cape Town, 
wherehebecaraelibrorianinthopublic library. 
Pringlo worked hard for the colony, sug¬ 
gesting for the commissioners in 1823 apian 
for defending the eastern frontier by a settle¬ 
ment of Ilottontols, and in 1823-4 ho actod 
ns secretary to ilio society for the relief of 
the distressed Bel tiers in Albany. He pub¬ 
lished in London a pamphlet on the latter 
subject, and was largely instrumental in 
collecting for his purpose 7,000/. from Eng¬ 
land and India, ana 3,000/, in the colony itself. 
Meanwhile lie and a friond,Fairbaim, started 
a private academy, which promised well, and 
they also published a newspaper and a maga¬ 
zine, ‘The South ACrioan Journal’ and 'The 
South African Commercial Advertiser,’ both 
of which wore suppressed by tho governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset. ‘ Pringlo might have 
done well there,’ said Soott, ‘ could lie have 
scoured his brain of politics,but ho must needs 

E ublish a whig journal at tho Capo of Good 
[opol lie isaworthycroaturo,but conceited 
withal’ (Soott, Journal, i, 282). After the 
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governor's action,Pringleresigned liis posts at 
Gape Town, visited Glen-Lynden and found 
it prosperous, and then, with his wife and her 
sister, proceeded to London, which he reached 
on 7 July 1826. The government at home 
declined to grant him any redress, and he 
found himself involved in heavy expenses. 

An article by Pringle on the South. African 
slave trade, in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ 
for October 1826, introduced him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Zachary 
Macaulay, and led to his appointment in 1827 
aB secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. He 
inspired enthusiasm in other workers. Clark¬ 
son suggested that he should write the his¬ 
tory of the abolition of slavery; and Wilber- 
force, in a letter of Jannavy 1832, thanked 
him for his exertions, adding, * I shall feel 
it an act of friendly regard it you will come 
and shake me by the hand ’ (Ritchie, Me¬ 
moirs of Pringle, p. 94). In 1881 he was largely 
instrumental in enabling Coleridge to retain 
his government annuity, Coleridge afterwards 
subscribing himself, in a grateful letter, os 
his ‘ sincere friend and thorough esteemer ’ 
(ii. p. 90). On 27 June 1834 a document 
signed by Pringle proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery, and announced that the approach¬ 
ing 1 Aug. would he a day of thanksgiving. 
The following day he became seriously ill, 
and rest and change seemed imperative. 
His friends helped him to take out passages 
to Cape Colony for himself and his wife and 
her sister, but be was unable to stall, and 
died in London 5 Dec. 1834. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields.. An appropriate epitaph 
was written for his tombstone by William 
Kennedy [q. v.] 

Pringle married, 19 July 1817, Margaret 
Brown, daughter of an East Lothian farmer, 
who survived him. As she and her sister 
were left in straitened circumstances, Leitch 
Bitchie published, in their interest, in 1839, 
Pringle’s poems with a prefatory memoir. 

Pringle’s earlier poems, under the title 
‘ Ephemerides,’ were published in 1828. In 
1834 those on South African themes were re¬ 
issued ns ‘ African Skofcches,’ the volume also 
including Pringle's vivid and impressivo 
‘ Narrative of his Residence in South Africa.’ 
After his death the ‘Narrative’ was repub¬ 
lished, with a biographical notice by Josiah 
Conder [q. v.] Several of the lyrics in ‘ Epke- 
merides^ are graceful and melodious, but the 
highest achievement of the author is his 
‘African Sketches.’ Of these, ‘The Emi¬ 
grants ’ is a creditable experiment in Spen¬ 
serian verse, concluding with the tuneful 
hymn of ‘Farewell.’ There is a collection of 
passable Bonnets, and several of the ballads 
are meritorious. ‘ The Bechuaua Boy ’ is a 


picturesque and touching narrative, whifo 
‘ Afar in the Desert ’ is a brilliant study 
of movement, which Coleridge considered 
‘ among the two or three most perfect lyric 
poems in our language ’ (RiToniE, Memoirs 
p. 142). Pringle also assisted Belfrage and 
Hay in their ‘Memoirs of Dr, Alexander 
Waugh,’ 1830, 8vo; he supplied anw.], 
for George Thompson’s ‘ Travels and Ad¬ 
ventures m Southern Africa,’ 1827,4to, and 
for John Philips’s ‘ History of Cape Colony; ’ 
he was editor of ‘Friendship’s Offering’for 
several years from its commencement in 
1826, two of his colleagues being Thomas 
Kibble nervey [q. v.] and Leitch Ritchie 
[q. v.] _ 

[Poetical Works of Thomna Pringle, with a 
Sketch of his Life by Leitch Ritchie; Lorfc 
hart’s Life of Scott, ed. 1837, iv. 84, yi. 303 . 
Gordon’s Memoirs of John Wilson, i, 246" 
Noctes Ambrosianse, ii. 280, iv. 207 ; Quarterly 
Review, 1836; Chambers’s Biographical Die- 
tionury of Eminent Scotsmen.] T, B 

PRINGLE, WALTER (1626-1667),’of 
Grcenknowe, Berwickshire, covenanter, bom 
in 1626, was the third eon of Robert Pringle, 
first of Stitchel, Roxburghshire, by Catherine 
Hamilton of Silverton Hill. The Pringles 
of Stitchel were doscendod from the flop 
Pringlos of Craiglatch and Nowlinll, Selkirk¬ 
shire, a younger branch of the Pringles of 
Saailkolm. Robert Pringle, second son of 
George Pringle of Craiglatch, was originally 
of Bartinbusli; but, having acquired a large 
fortune by his profession of writer to tha 
signet in Edinburgh, he in 1628 bought the 
estate of Stitchel from Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar, first viscount Kenmure. He also 
in 1637 purchased from James Seton of Touch 
and Dame Barbara Cranstoun, his mother, 
for himself during his life, and then for his 
second surviving son, Walter, the estate of 
West Gordon, Berwickshire, ‘ with the manor 

? lace called Greenknowe,’ over and nether 
luntly Wood, and the fourth part of Fawne. 
In 1638 he also purchased from James, third 
carl of Home, various other 1 ends in Berwick¬ 
shire for the prico of 19,000/. Soots. He sat 
in the Scottish parliament as commissioner 
for Roxburghshire in 1639-41, lie was one 
of a committee appointed by the parliament 
on 28 July 1641 lo proceed against incendi¬ 
aries (BALroim, Works, ii. 22); and of another, 
appointed on 10 Sept., to consider the over¬ 
tures for manufactories (id. p. 61), Robert 
Pringle died in 1649. 

The son, Waller Pringle, when about 
eleven years of age, was, wiih his brother, 
placed under the care of James Leckie, au 
ejected minister at Stirling. The death of 
Leekie suspended the exercise of the special 
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religious influences to-which lie had been sub¬ 
jected at Stirling; and, according to his own 
account, there supervened ‘ several years of 
darkness, deadness, and sinfulness,’ one of 
which ‘was spent, or rather lost, in Leith, 
two at Edinburgh College, five at home and 
in the wars (being a volunteer), and two in 
France’(Memoirs in Select Biographies, pub¬ 
lished by the Wodrow Society, i. 424), He 
returned homefrom France in June 1648, and 
on the death of his father, in May 1649, suc¬ 
ceeded to the estate of Greenknowe, Berwick¬ 
shire, where the ruined tower of hisresidenoe 
still stands. In November following he was 
married at Stow by James Guthrie [cj. v.] to 
Janet, second daughter of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, and sister of George 
Pringle [q. v.] of Torwoodlee. Both families 
hid strong covenanting opinions. On the in¬ 
vasion of Scotland by Cromwell in 1662, 
Pringle of Greenknowo, with his brother-in- 
law of Torwoodlee, joined the covenanting 
army which opposad Cromwell at Dunbar. 
After the defeat of the covenanters there ho 
took refuge with his brother-in-law at Tor¬ 
woodlee; and, when returning one night from 
visiting his wife, who was at Stitchel, en¬ 
countered an English trooper on horseback, 
whom he killed. Thereupon he for a time 
tookrefuge in Northumberland, Shortlyaftcr 
returning to Scotland he was apprehended 
and brought to Selkirk; but, on pleading that 
he had Mlled the soldier in sen-defence, he 
was allowed his liberty on a bond for 2,0001. 
sterling. After the Restoration he was, on 
20 Sept. 1660, sent a prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh, but does not appear to have been 
long detained in confinement. On 19 July 
1064 he was, however, brought before the 
court of high commission for nonconformity. 
Being required, as a test, to take the oath of 
allegiance, he affirmed that his one difficulty 
was os to the clause relating to supremacy, 
and offered to take the oath according to 
Bishop Ussher’s explication, approvod by 
James VI. A heavy fine was therefore im¬ 
posed on him (Select Biographies, i. 458—4; 
Wobbow, Bufferings of the Chwvh of Scot¬ 
land, i. 394). For non-payment of the fino 
he was, on 24 Nov., seized and brought to 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh; but shortly 
afterwards received hie liberty, on finding 
bond to enter the buTgh of Elgin on or before 
1 Jan. following, and abide within its bounds 
during the king’s pleasure, and, on the non¬ 
payment of the fine by Candlemas, to enter 
within the Tolbooth of the said burgh. On 
8 May 1666 he petitionod the council that 
Since March laet ho had been imprisoned 
within the Tolbooth; and that, as Ins health 
had seriously suffered, he might be allowod 


the limits of the burgh of Elgin and one mile 
round, which was granted on his finding 
caution in 1,0001. Scots to remain within its 
bounds. On 6 Feb. 1666 his friends, with¬ 
out his knowledge, procured from the court 
of high commission a change of hie confine¬ 
ment from Elgin to his own home at Green- 
knowe and three miles round, on payment 
of 200 1. sterling, and on giving a bond for 
his ‘peaceable and inoffensive behaviour.’ 
Although rather ‘ stumbled ’ by the word ‘ in¬ 
offensive,’ he accepted the terms. He died on 
12 Dec. 1667. He had six sons and three 
daughters. The ‘ Memoirs of Walter Pringle 
of Greenknowe,’ written for the edification of 
his family, was published in 1723, and re¬ 
published in 1761 and 1847. It ie also in¬ 
cluded in vol, i. of* Select Biographies,’pub¬ 
lished by the Wodrow Society. 

[Memoirs at supra; Wodrow’s Sufferings of 
the Ohuroh of Scotland.) T. F, H. 

PRINGLE, Sib WALTER, Lohd Nrnv- 
haix (1664 P-1736), Scottish judge, was 
sccondson of SirRobertPringie, firstbnronet 
of Stitchel, and Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hope, lord Craigliall. Waller Pringle [q.v.] 
of Greenknowe was his granduncle. Ho was 
one of a family of nineteen children, thirteen 
of whom survived infancy, and two, besides 
lumsclf, Thomas and Robert (d. 1786) [q. v.l, 
wore distinguished in law and politics. Wal¬ 
ter, horn about 16G4, succeeded to the estate 
of Lochton. Ho was admitted advocate on 
10 Dec. 1087, and became one of the leaders of 
the Scottish bar. His promotion to the bench 
was long delayed, and he was passed over 
in the interest of several advocates who were 
inferior to him in attainments [see Eiiiot, 
SibGilbebt, LobbMtnto]. It was not until 
Sir Gilbert Elliot’s doath in 1718 thatPringle 
was made a judge. On 6 June in that year he 
took Iub seat, with the title of Lord Newliall, 
and was knighted at the same time, and made 
a lord of justiciary. According to Tytler, his 
high personal qualities gave him a 'permanent 
name in the annals of Scot tish jurisprudence.’ 
Upon his death, on 14 Deo. 1786, a unique tri- 
butewas paid to bis remains,his funeral being 
attended by hie judicial colleagues in their 
robos of office. l'be faculty of advocates en¬ 
grossed in their minutes a special eulogy on 
Pringle, written by Sir Robert Dundas of 
Arniston, then dean of faculty. Pringlemar- 
ried a daughter of Johnston of Hilton, and 
had issue. His direct line failed in the third 
eueration, and his estate of Lochton tell to 
Sir John Pringle of Stitchel. His niece Ka¬ 
therine was married to William Hamilton 
(1704-1764) [q. v,] of Bangonr, the poet, who 
wrote a poetical epif aph on Fringle, Pringle’s 
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portrait was painted by Allan and engraved 
by It. Cooper. 

[Tytler’s Life of Lord Kames, i, 81; Brunton 
and Haig's Senators of tho College of Justice, p. 
496: Grant’s Old and Now Edinburgh, i. 101.1 

A. H. M. 

PRINSEP, HENRY THOBY (1708- 
1878), Indian civil servant, was the fourth 
son of John Prinsep. The latter, having 
gone out to India as a military cadet during 
the period which intorvened between the re¬ 
tirement of Clive from, and the appointment 
of "Warren Hastings to, the government of 
Bengal, had resigned the military service 
and made a considerable fortune in trade. 
He trafficked chiefly in indigo, of which 
industry he may be regarded as the founder, 
and introduced into Bengal the printing of 
cotton fabrics. He returned to England in 
1788 and settled at Thoby Priory in Essex; 
he was M.P. for Queenborough, 1802-8, and 
an alderman of the city oi London. He 
published in 1789 ‘A Review of the Trade 
of the East India Company,’ London, 8vo, 
and thiB was followed by pamphlets upon 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in Bengal 
and upon other East Indian topics (of. 
Watt, Bibl. Brit.) In his later life, after 
considerable losses in trade, his oity influence 
procured his appointment as bailiff to the 
court of the borough of Southwark, with a 
salary of 1,6002. a year (cf. Pantheon of the 
Age, 1826, ii. 187). lie married, while in 
Lidia, a sister of JamesPeter Anriol, secretary 
to the government of Warren Hastings. 

His son, Henry Thoby, was horn at Thoby 
Priory on 16 July 1793; he commenced his 
education under a private tutor, and at the age 
of thirteen joined Mr. Knox’s school at Tun¬ 
bridge, where he was at once placed in the 
sixth form. Inl807,havingobtained a writer- 
ship to Bengal, he entered the East India 
College, then recently established at Hert¬ 
ford Castle, and, leaving the college in De¬ 
cember 1808, arrived at Calcutta on 20 July 
1809, at the age of sixteen. After passing 
two years in Calcutta, first as a student in 
Writers’ Buildings, where he was much 
thrown with Holt Mackenzie, and afterwards 
as an assistant in tho office of the court of Sadr 
Adalat, he was sent t o Murshidabad, where he 
was employed ns assistant to the magistrate, 
and also as registrar, a judicial office for the 
disposal of petty suits. After serving in the 
Jungle Metals and in Bilkoreanj (Buckir- 
gunge), Prinsep was appointed, in 1814, to 
a subordinate office in the secretariat, and 
in that capacity became a member of the 
suite of the governor-general, Lord Moira 
(afterwards Marquis of Hastings), whom 


he accompanied in his tour through Oudh 
and the North-Western Provinces. He was 
subsequently the first holder of the office of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
ail airs—an office established for the protec¬ 
tion of the interests of the government in 
the courts in the provinces. His tenure of 
the post was interrupted bv summonses to 
join the governor-general’s camp during 
Lord Hastings’s more prolonged tours, which 
embraced the period of tho Nepal and Pin- 
dari wars, and of tho third war with the 
Mahratfcas. In the two latter the governor- 
general, who was also commander-in-chief 
exercised the chief command. At the close 
of the Mahratta war, Prinsep obtained the 
permission of the governor-general to write 
‘A History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India during the Admini¬ 
stration of the Marquis of Hastings! i.e. 
from October 1818 to January 1823. Prin¬ 
sep sent the completed manuscript to his 
elder brother, Charles Robert Prinsep [see 
below]. A letter to Canning, president of 
the board of control, from Lord Hastings, re¬ 
commended that the publication of the work 
should he sancl Loued. Canning, wilhoutread- 
ing the manuscript, prohibited the publica¬ 
tion, Charles Prinsep, however, decided to 
publish on his own responsibility, and placed 
the manuscript in the hands of John Murray, 
who brought out the book in 1823. The proofs 
were sent to the board of control, where 
they were Been by Conning, who, on reading 
them, approved of the work, and evinced no 
displeasure at tho violation of his prohibi¬ 
tion. The hook is generally considered to 
be the best and most trustworthy narrative 
of the events of that time. The original 
edition (1 vol. 4to) was revised and repub¬ 
lished in two octavo volumes, when the au¬ 
thor was in England on leave, in 1824. 

In 1819 and 1820, while still holding, as 
his permanent appointment, the office of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
affairs, Prinsep was employed upon more 
than one special inquiry. Tho most impor¬ 
tant was an investigation into the condition 
of the land tenures in the district of Bard- 
w&n and the adjoining country. The prin¬ 
cipal landowner in these districts was, and 
is, the raja of Bardwan, who paid oyer 
forty lakhs of rupees, representing inPrin- 
Bop’s time over 400,0002. sterling, as annual 
revenue to the government. The raja, had 
introduced the system of letting his estates 
iu large blocks,called patni taluks, to tenants 
who were called patnidars, on payment of 
large sums of money as bonus \ these again 
sublet them to undertenants culled darpatni- 
di'u‘8, by whom they were again further sub- 
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t e t. so that there were sometimes live or 
six middlemen between the raja and the 
cultivating ryot. Tho tenure oi the patni- 
dar= was, by stipulation, perpetual and here- 
ditary, and gave to them all tho rights and 
authority of the raja over the subtenants; 
the result was much confusion and litiga¬ 
tion difficulty in collecting the raja's dues, 
md risk to the government revenue. Prin- 
g0 p a fter a thorough inquiry, came to the 
conclusion that there was no security for 
the government revenue, and no remedy for 
the existing confusion, unless a law were 
passed that, on default of the patnidar, all 
the middlemen who derived their rights from 
him Bhould fall with him. lie accordingly 
drafted a regulation, which was passed into 
law as Regulation 8 of 1819, and is in forcB 
at the present day, not only in the districts 
originally dealt with, hut throughout Bengal. 

Prom that lime Prinsep was recognised as 
one of the ablest men in the service, and his 
romotion to high office was assured. On 
6 Dec. 1820, before he had been twelve 
years in India, ho was appointed Persian 
secretary to government on a salary of three 
thousand rupees a month; and except on 
two occasions, when he was compelled by 
the state of his health to leave India for a 
time, he never left the secretarial until he 
was appointed a member of council, first 
during a temporary vacancy in 188G, and 
five years later, when he was permanonily 
appointed to the office. IIo finally retired 
from the service and loft India in 1843. 

During hie long service Prinsep was 
brought into close contact with a long suc¬ 
cession of govemors-general, including Lords 
Bastings, Amherst,William Bontinck, Auck¬ 
land, and Ellenborough, Many years after¬ 
wards, in 1805, he wrote a valuable autobio¬ 
graphical sketch of his official life (still 
unpublished), in which he recorded his irn- 

f i-essions of each of these men. Of Lord 
[into, with whom he does not appear to 
have had any direct intercourse, Prinsep had 
a poor opinion, although he gives him credit 
for the firmness ho displayed in the opera¬ 
tions against Java. lie regarded Lord 
Hastings's administration, extending over 
nine years, as 1 a glorious one,’ which had 
'nearly doubled the revenues and territories 
of tho East India Company, and established 
its diplomatic influence over tho whole penin¬ 
sula of India.’ Lord Amhorsl he describes 
as a courteous gentloman, and a ready and 
fluent speaker, but ho ‘ lacked confidence in 
his own judgment and was by no means 
prompt in decision,’ and ‘ had extraordinary 
notions of the importance of a vory puncti¬ 
lious ceremonial,’ He had a high admiration 


for John Adam [q. v.], who was acting go- 
vornor-generttl for seven months in 1833, and 
on his death in 1825 wrote a memoir of Adam 
at the request of his family, which was pub¬ 
lished in tho 'Asiatic Journal ’ for 1826. 

The governor-goneral upon whom Priu- 
sap is most severe is Lord William Beu- 
tinelc. He regarded him as addicted to 
change for the mere sake of change, as un¬ 
duly suspicious of those who worked under 
him, ana too much addicted to meddling 
with details; but he gives Lord William 
credit for honesty of intention, especially 
in the distribution of his patronage. The two 
men differed essentially m character. Lord 
William waB a strong liberal, while Prinsep 
was a conservative to tho backbone. On the 
education question Prinsop was strongly op¬ 
posed to the policy, initiated by Macaulay 
and supported by Bentinck, of substituting 
English for the ancient oriental languages 
os the medium of instruction. The policy 
ultimately adopted was a compromise in de¬ 
ference to Prinsap’s opposition. Later on, 
during the interregnum m which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe [q. v.] official ed as governor-general, 
Prinsep, while not opposing the act for giving 
freedom to tho press of India, predict ed, with 
a foresight which subsequent events have 
justified, that ‘ tho native press might become 
an engino for destroying the respect in which 
the government is held.' Prinsep’s remarks 
on this occasion were quot ed forty-three years 
afterwards in support of the act passod in 
1878 for the hotter control of publications in 
oriental languages in India. 

With Lord Auckland, Prinsep appears to 
have been on very friendly terms through¬ 
out hiB administration, hut he regarded him 
as deficient iu promplit ude of decision, and 
influenced by an overweening dread of re¬ 
sponsibility. lie entirely disapproved of 
Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy, and foretold 
the failuve of the policy of supporting Shah 
Soojah on public grounds as well as on 
account of the weakness of his character. 
With Lord Ellenborough Prinsep only served 
a year. In the autobiographical sketch he 
tolls tho story of the despatches which wore 
scut by Lord Ellenborough to Pollock and 
Nott during the Afghan war. 

On his return to England in 1843 Prinsep 
sol tied in London, where he had boon already 
elected a member of the Carlton Club and 
also of tho AthowBum Olub by election of 
the committeo, nia ambition at that time 
was to enter the House of Commons, and lie 
contested no less than four constituencies as 
a conservative candidate, tho Kilmarnock 
Burghs, Dartmouth, Dover, and Harwich. 
At the last of those places ho was returned by 
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a majority, but was unseated by petition on 
technical grounds connected with, his qualifi¬ 
cation which were immediately removed by 
the House of Commons. He then canvassed 
for a seat in the court of directors of the East 
India Company, to which he was elected in 
1860. He took a prominent part in the 
discussions at the India House, and when the 
number of directors was diminished under the 
act of 1863, he was one of those elected by 
ballot to retain their seats. In 1868, when 
the council of India was established, he was 
one of the seven directors appointed to the 
new council. 

In the council of India, in which Prinsep 
held office for sixteen years, only retiring in 
1874, when failing sight and deafness dis¬ 
qualified him for the post, he displayed the 
same activity which had characterised his 
whole official life. He recorded frequent 
dissents from the decisions of the secretary 
of state. He was much opposed to some of 
the measures adopted after the mutiny. Ho 
emphatically disapproved of the abolition of 
the system of recruiting British troops for 
local service in India, and joined on that 
occasion with thirteen other members of the 
oounoil in a written protest against the 
course taken by the cabinet in deciding this 
question before the council of India had been 
consulted on it. He also disapproved of the 
original scheme for the establishment of 
stafi' corps for India, and especially of that 
part of it which provided for the appointment 
of officers from the line for Indian service. 
He was much opposed to tho re-establishment 
of a native government in Mysore, after the 
country had been administered for thirty 
years by British officers. On financial grounds 
he deprecated the prosecution of the works 
undertaken to improve the navigation of the 
Godavery river, which subsequently, owing 
to their enormous cost, had to De abandoned. 
In his last year of office he recorded a protest 
against the adoption of the narrow, or metre, 
gauge for Indian railways. 

Busy as was Prinsep’s official life, he found 
time to write —besides his history of Lord 
Hastings’s administration—works on the 
origin of the Sikh power in the Punjdb (1884), 
on the historical facts deducible from recent 
discoveries in Afghanistan (1844), on the 
social and political condition of Thibet, Tar¬ 
tary, and Mongolia (1862), and in 1863 he 
ublisked on exhaustive pamphlet on the 
ndia question, when the so-called Charter 
Act of that year was under discussion. He 
also, when in India, brought out Rama- 
chandra Dasa’s 1 Register of the Bengal Civil 
Servants 1790-1842, accompanied by Actu¬ 
arial Tables ’ (Calcutta, 1844), a subject to 


which he had given a good deal of ottentW 
At the same time he was a facile verse-writer 
Quite in his old age he printed for private cir¬ 
culation aliltle volume entitled 'Spocimensof 
Ballad Poetry applied to the Tales and Tradi¬ 
tions of the East.’ He kept up his classical 
studies to the end of his life. When failing' 
health entailed upon him sleepless nights 4 
often whiled away the time by translating 
the ‘ Odes of Horace' into English verse 
He was a keen mathematician. Only a few 
days before his death he worked out a new 
method of proviug the forty-seventh proposi¬ 
tion of the first book of Euclid, which, was 
favourably reported on by so competent a 
mathematician as Professor Clifford. 

In private life Prinsep was greatly beloved. 
Always genial and kindly, he was generous 
in the extreme. Some five or six years after 
his return from India he settled at Little 
Holland Houso, a roomy old house in Ken¬ 
sington, with a large garden, the site of 
which is now occupied by Melbury Hoad. 
There he cultivated the society of artistB 
more than one of whom are largely indebted 
to his help and encouragement for their 
success in fife. Mr. G. F. Watts,R.A.,was 
one of his most attached friends, and had his 
home with Prinsep at the old Little Holland 
House for twenty-five years. Another was 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who, when a young 
and struggling artist, attracted Prinsep’s 
notice ana assistance. 

Prinsep died on 11 Feb. 1878, at thehousa 
of Mr. watts at Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. His wife, Sara Monckton, daughter 
of James Pattle, died on 16 Dec. 1887, leaving 
three sous; Sir IlenryThoby Prinsep, a judge 
of the high court at Calcutta from 1877 to 
1904; Valentine Cameron Prinsep, R.A. 
(1838-1904), and Arthur Haldimand Prin- 
sep, a major-general (retired) of the Bengal 
cavalry, and O.B. He also left one daughter, 
who marriod Mr. Charles Gurnoy. 

Prinsep was a man of commandingpresence, 
with a remarkably keen eye and a pleasant 
expression of countenance. There are two 
portraits of him, both by Watts. One drawn 
m crayons in 1862 belongs to the Hon. Mr. 
J ustice Prinsep; the other, in oils ( painted 
twenty years later, belonged to Sir Lcslio 
Stephen. There is on excellent photograph 
by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron [q, v.] Watts also painted a por¬ 
trait of Sirs. Prinsep. 

Of Prinsep’s numerous brothers one, James, 
is separately noticed. Another, Chabi.es 
Robert Prinsep (1780-18G4), was admitted 
a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 23 May 1808, and proceeded B.A, 
1811 and M.A. 1814. He was called to 
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the bar by the Inner Temple in Trinity 
term 1817, and was tlwftllth orof ‘AnEssay 
on Money,’ London, 1818, 8vo, and of a 
translation of J. B. Say’s ‘Political Economy, 
^ith Notes,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1811. He was 
created LL.D, in 1824, received the appoint¬ 
ment of advocate-general of Bengal, and 
died at Chiswick on 8 June 1864 (Gant. 
Mao. 1864, ii. 124; Aixibone, Diet, of Eng¬ 
lish Dt. ii. 1691). 

[This article has been based largely upon the 
nutobiographical sketch to which reference is 
nude in it, and on information furnished by a 
member of Priusep’s family and by friends. 
Prmsep’s works have also been consulted.] 

A. J. A. 

PBINSEP, JAMES (1799-1840), archi¬ 
tect and orientalist,horn in 1769, was seventh 
son of John Prinsep, and a younger brother 
of Henry Thoby Prinsep [q. v.] He was ori¬ 
ginally intended for the profession of an 
architect, and at the age of flfteon commenced 
the study of that profession under Augustus 
Pugin [q.v.], but his eyesight being injured 
by too close application to mechanical and 
other drawing, he was obligod to seek fresh 
employment. Eventually, aftorliavingunder- 
gone a training for the duties of assay, he was 
appointed, at the nge of twenty, assistant 
assay-master at the Calcutta mint, arriving 
there on 16 Sept. 1819. His eyesight in 
the meantime, under skilful medical treat¬ 
ment, had been completely restored. His 
chief in the mint was Dr. Horace nayman 
Wilson, afterwards Bodon professor of 
Sanscrit at Oxford, and for many years 
librarian at the India House. A few 
months after Prinsep’s arrival, Hr. "Wilson 
was sent to Benares to romodol the mint in 
that city, and during his absence Prinsep 
conducted all the assay business at the Cal¬ 
cutta mint. On Wilaon’a return, Prinsep 
was appointed assay-master in the Benares 
mint, and retainoa that office until that 
mint was abolished in 1880, when ho was 
reappointed to the Calcutta mint as deputy 
assay-master under Wilson. On the retire¬ 
ment of the latter in 1882, Prinsep succccdod 
him as assay-master and secrotary to the 
mint committee at Calcutta, He retainod 
these appointments until 1888, when, owing 
to his intense application to scientific and 
literary pursuits, m odditiou to his official 
duties, his health entirely failed, and he was 
compelled to return to England. He died in 
Loud on, of softening of the brain, on 22 April 
1840, in his forty-first year, 

Apart from his literary and scientific 
pursuits, Prinsep’s work was by no means 
confined to his assay duties. "Upon his ap¬ 
pointment at BenaTes, finding a new mint 


under construction the architectural de¬ 
sign of which was very defective, he ob¬ 
tained authority to complete the building 
upou an amended plan, which he carried 
out with considerable skill at the estimated 
coet of the original design. He was subse¬ 
quently employed upon similar work at the 
same station, including the orection of a 
church. He also acted as member and secre¬ 
tary of a committee appointed to carry out 
municipal improvements. He improved 
the drainage of the city by constructing a 
tunnel from the Ganges to conduct water 
into it. He built a bridge of five arches of 
large span over the Karamnasa, a river 
which divides the province of Benares from 
Bahar. He took down and restored the mina¬ 
rets of the mosque of Arangzfb, the founda¬ 
tions of which were giving way. After his re¬ 
turn to Calcutta he successfully completed a 
canal which had been commenced under tho 
direction of one of his brothers, an officer of 
the Bengal engineers, who was killed by a 
fall from his horee while engaged upon the 
work. The construction of this canal, which 
connected the rivor Hugh with the naviga¬ 
tion of the Sunderbands, was a difficult work, 
involving the building of locks in soil of quick¬ 
sands, and was regarded as a very skilful piece 
of engineering. Prinscp's mechanical skill ap- 
ears to have been very remarkable evon in 
is childhood. When at the Calcutta mint 
he prepared with his own hands, for pur¬ 
poses of assay, a balance of such delicacy as 
to indicate the three-thousandth part of a 
grain, no was the author of a reform of 
the weights and measures of India, and of 
the uniform coinage, under which the com¬ 
pany’s rupee was substituted in 1836 for tho 
various coinages then existing, nis work, 
‘ Useful Tables illustrative of Indian His¬ 
tory,’ included in the collected, edition of his 
works, is a mine of information regarding 
all coins of Indian currency from the earliest 
times, as well as chronological and genea¬ 
logical details of ancient and modem India. 

J3ut it is upon his literary work that Prin- 
sop's fame mainly rests. Shortly after his 
return from Benares to Calcutta, he became 
a frequent contributor to, and afterwards 
oditor of, a periodical called ‘ Gleanings ip 
Scionce,’ started by Major Herbert, a scien¬ 
tific oilicer in the company’s service. Its object 
was to make known in India discoveries or 
advances in art and science made in Europe. 
This periodical subsequently became the 
journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, of 
which Prinsep became socretary in succes¬ 
sion to Wilson. Prom this time Prinsep de¬ 
voted himsdf largely to the study of tlm an¬ 
tiquities of India, and to deciphering ancient 
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inscriptions, of ■which copies ■were sent to 
him from all parts of India. He succeeded 
in deciphering certain important inscriptions 
in the Pali language, on pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, which had baffled Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, and Wilson. These in¬ 
scriptions, Prinsep found, were identical with 
each other, and had their counterparts on 
rocks at Girnar in Guzerdt, and at Dhauli 
in Katak (Outtack). They contained edicts 
of Asoka, the Buddhist prince who lived in 
the third century before Christ and was the 
contemporary ox the early Seleucidrc Icings 
of Syria. Prinsep also devoted much time 
and labour to the study of numismatics. His 
articles on this subject and on other matters 
connected with the antiquities of India were 
in 1868 collected and published in two 
volumes under the editorship of Mr, Edward 
Thomas. Prinsep was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy at Berlin. 

A memorial of him was erected at Cal¬ 
cutta in the form of a ghat or landing-place, 
with a handsome building for the protection 
of paesongers landing or embarking. This 
stands on the left bank of the Ilugli below 
Fort William, and is known as ' Prinsep’s 
Ghat.’ 

Prinsep married, in 1886, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Aubert, of l lie Bengal 
army, who, with one daughter, survived him. 

[Annual Register, 1810; Essays on Indian 
Antiquities, Historic, Numismatic, and Palaeo¬ 
graphies, of the late James Prinsep, F.R.S., 
secretary to the Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, 
&c., with Memoir by Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
edited by Edward Thomas, London, 1868; Mon 
whom India has known, compiled by J. J. Hig¬ 
ginbotham, 1871.] A. J. A. 

PRIOR, Sib JAMES (1790P-1860), mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, son of Matthew Prior, 
was born at Lisburn about 1790. He entered 
the navy as a surgeon, and sailed from Ply¬ 
mouth in the Nieus frigato on 22 June 1810. 
His ship proceeded to Simon’s Town, Cape of 
Good IIopo; was stationed at Mauritius from 
November 1810 to April 1811, when he had 
oharge of the wounded; and, after visiting 
the Seychelles Islands, Madras, Mauritius, 
Java (at the reduction of which by the 
British in September 1811 he was present), 
and Batavia, gradually returned to the Capo, 
This journey Prior described in a 1 Voyage 
in thelndian Soas in the Nisus frigate during 
1810 and 1811,’ published by Sir Richard 
Phillips in 1820, and included in the first 
volume of a collection of ‘New Voyages and 
Travels.’ His next expedition, in the same 
frigate, was to Table Bay (February 1812),' 


St. Holena (January 1818), Rio do Janeiro 
(October 3 813), and Pernambuco (Decemhw 
1813). This tour he also described in a 
1 Voyage along the Eastern Coast of Africa 
&c.’ (1819), and it was included in the 
second volume of Phillips’s * Voyages.’ 

Prior was present at the surrender of Heli¬ 
goland, which was confirmed to England bv 
the treaty of Kiel on 14 Jan. 1814. In the 
same year he was ordered to accompany the 
first regiment of imperial Russian guards from 
Cherbourg to St. Petersburg, and in 1815 
he was on the coast of La Vendfie, and was 
present at the surrender of Napoleon on 

16 July. He then became staff surgeon to the 

Chatham division of the royal marines, and to 
three of the royal yachts. While at Chatham 
he forwarded to Canning, on 27 May 1826 a 
copy of his enlarged edition of the ‘Life of 
Burke’ (Official Correspondence of Canning, 
1887, ii. 195-6). Ilia next appointment was 
that of assistant to the director-general of 
the medical department of the navy, and on 
1 Aug. 1848 he was created deputy-inspector 
of hospitals. He was knighted at St. James’s 
Palace on 11 June 1858, was elected mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy in 1830, 
and F.S. A. on 26 Nov. 1830. For many years 
before his death he resided at Norfolk Ores¬ 
cent, Hyde Park. He died at Brighton on 
14 Nov. 1869. 

A portrait of Prior, by E. U. Eddis, was 
lithographed by Mr. Dawson Turner. A 
second impression, lithographed by W. D., 
i.e. William Drummond, was published in 
London in 1836 as one of a set of portraits of 
prominent memhors at tho Athenaeum Club, 
to which Prior was elected in 1830. He 
married, iu 1817, Dorothea, relict of Mr. E. 
James, She died at Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Parle, on 28 Nov. 1841. In 1817 he married 
Carolina, relict of Mr. Charles II. Watson. 
She died on 14 Dec. 1881, aged 86. 

Prior's chief works were biographies of his 
compatriots, Burke and Goldsmith. The 
‘Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Edmund Burko' appeared in 1824, and was 
reissued, enlarged to two volumes, in 1826, 
The third edition came out in 1839, the 
fourth in 1840, and, after it had been revised 
by the author, the memoir was included in 
1864 in 1 Bohn’s British Glassies.’ It showed 
industry and good sense, and is still con¬ 
sidered the best summary of Burke's career. 
His ‘Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a variety 
of original sources,’was published in 1837 in 
two volumes; and in the same year he edited 
in four volumes the ‘ Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces 
now first collected.’ Both works reflected 
credit on his industry. When John Forster 
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nir®-187C) [q. v,] 'brought out in 1818 bis 
'Jar volume on ‘ The Life and Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith/ he was accused by Prior 
of wholesale plagiarism. The charge and 
defence are set out in the ‘Literary Gazette/ 
8 June, 17 .Tune, and 29 July 1848, and the 
'Athensum/10 June 1848; and the accusa¬ 
tion was further rebutted by Forster in 1864 
in the second edition of his work. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ (1849), 
admitted liia obligations to ‘ the indefatigable 
prior.’ Nevertheless, Prior’s tract of eight 
paoes, entitled 'Goldsmith’s Statue/which 
details his own industry, denounces Wash¬ 
ington Irving for having stolen his materials. 
His other works were: 1. ‘The Remonstrance 
of a Tory to Sir Robert Peel/1827, in which 
hecondemned that st atesman’s position on the 
Roman catholic question. 2. ‘ The Country 
House and other Poems/1846. 8. ‘ Invitation 
to Malvern, a poem with introductory poetical 
epistle to Charles Phillips/ 1861. 4. ‘ Lines 
oa reading Verses of Admiral Smyth/ 1867. 
6. ‘ Llangothlen/ a sketch (without place or 
date); a copy given by Prior to Dyca is in 
the latter’s library at South Kensington. 
6.' Life of Edmond Malone, with Selections 
from his Manuscript Anecdotes/ I860; the 
second portion is of little value (of. Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 324, 368). 

[Men of the Time, 1R08 ed.; Allibone’s Diet, 
of Literature; Journ.Brit. Archmnl. Assoc. 1870, 
p. 288; Proceedings Soc. of Antiquaries, 2nd ser. 
iv. 474; Reg. and Mag. of Biography, ii. 804; 
Gent. Mag. 1842, pt. i. p. 112.] W. P. 0. 

PRIOR, MATTIIEW (1064-1721), poet 
and diplomatist, was born on 21 July 1604, 
As to the place of his birth there has been 
some hesitation, arising chiefly from the con¬ 
tradictory nature of the records which bear 
upon his subsequent connection with St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, In two of these 
he is described as' Middlesexiensis/ in a third 
as 'Dorcesiriensis;’ but the bulk of tradition 
is in favour of the latter, the oxoct place of 
birth being supposed to have boen Wim- 
bome, or Wimbome Minster, in East Dorset, 
where his father. George Prior, is said to have 
been a Joiner (of, Maxoil Admission to St. 
John’s College, ii. 92-8), There is, however, 
no record of his baptism at that locality, 
This has been accounted for by the sup¬ 
position that his parents were nonconfor¬ 
mists,. and to this he himself is thought to 
refer in his first epistle to his Mend, Fleet- 
wood Sheppard— 

So at pore Barn of loud Non-Con, 

Where with my Gran am I have gone. 

Another tradition makes him a pupil at the 
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Wimborne free grammar school; and a third, 
too picturesque to be uegleeted, affirms the 
hole that perforates a copy of Raleigh’s 
‘ Ilistory of the World/ which is, or was, to 
he found in the church library over the old 
sacristy of St. Cuthberga in Wimbome, to 
have been caused by the youthful Prior, who 
fell asleep over it with a lighted candle. 
Unfortunately, it 1ms been proved conclu¬ 
sively by Mr. G, A. Aitken (Contemporary 
Jleview, May1890) that the hooks wore placed 
in the library at a much later date than 
l’rior’s boyhood. While he was still very 
young his father moved to Stephen’s Alley, 
Westminster, either to be near the school or 
to be near his own brother Samuel, a vintner 
at the Rhenish Wine House in Channel (now 
Cannon) Row. George Prior sent his son 
to Westminster School, then under the rule 
of Dr. Busby. Dying shortly afterwards, his 
widow was unable to pay the school fees, 
and young Prior, who had then reached the 
middle of the third form, was taken into his 
uncle’s house to assist in keepingthe accounts, 
his seat being in the bar. Here, coming one 
day to oslc for his Mend, Fleetwood Shep¬ 
pard [q. v.], Lord Dorset found the boy reading 
Horace, and, after questioning him a little, 
SOt him to turn an ode into English. Prior 
speedily brought it upstairs to Dorset and 
his Mends, bo well rendered in verse that 
it became the fashion with the users of the 
house to give him passages out of Horace 
and Ovid to translate. At last, upon one 
occasion, when Dr. Sprat, the dean of West¬ 
minster, and Mr. Kmpe, the second numter 
at the school, were both present, Lord Dorset 
asked the boy whether he would go back to 
his studies. Uncle and nephew being nothing 
loth, Prior returned to Westminster, the earl 
paying for his hooks, and his uncle for his 
clothes, until such time os he could become 
a king's scholar, which he did in 1081. It 
was at this date that Prior made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Charles and James Montagu, 
the sons of the lion. George Montagu, whose 
residence, Manchester House, was in Channel 
Row, opposite the Rhenish Wine House 
[see Mozmatr, Charles, earl of Halifax; 
and Moetasu, Sir James, 1666-17231. 
With both of the brothers, but chiefly with 
the younger, James (afterwards lord chief 
baron of the exchequer), Prior formed a close 
friendship, In 1682 Charles Montagu, also 
a Icing’s scholar, was admitted a fellow com¬ 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
year later Prior, finding that James Montagu 
would probably follow hie brother’s example, 
and fearing also that he himself would he sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford, accepted, against 
Lord Dorset’s wish, one of threo scholarships 
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then recently established at St. John s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, by the Duchess of Somerset. 
Beingtlie only Westminster boy at St. John's, 
he attracted exceptional notice; but for the 
time he alionated his patron. 

In 1686 he took his bachelor’s degree, and 
in the following year made his first literary 
essay, areply to Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther. - 
This was entitled ‘ The Hind and the Panther 
transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse.’ nis ostensible colla¬ 
borator in this satire, which had small lite¬ 
rary merit hut gave much satisfaction to the 
‘no popery’ party, was Charles Montagu; 
hut it is probable that Prior was the active 
artner (cf. Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singor, 
868, p. 102; Bbwahe, Le Public et lea 
Homines de Lettres enAnyletene, p. 196). In 
April 1688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and 
composed the annual poetical tribute which 
St. John’s College paid to one of its bene¬ 
factors, the Earl ofExeter. This was a rhymed 
exercise, in the Cowley manner, upon Exodus 
iii. 14, and is preserved in Prior's poems. One 
of its results was that Prior became tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. His office, however, was 
of brief duration, for Lord Exeter broke up 
his household after the revolution and went 
to Italy. Thereupon Prior applied to his old 
atron,Lard Dorset, and ultimately, probably 
y the good offices of Fleetwood Sheppard, 
was appointed secretary to Lord Horsley 
(afterwards Earl of Berkeley), then starting 
as King William’s ambassador to the Hague. 
This appointment is usually regarded as a 
reward of literary merit; but apart from his 
share in the ‘ Town and Country Mouse,’ the 
interest of which was mainly political, Prior 
had at this data produced nothing of import¬ 
ance, and his post might have been given 
to any other university man of promise who 
could command the patronage of Dorset. In 
Holland he stayed for several years, being 
made in the interim gentleman of the bed¬ 
chamber to King William, with whom he 
found considerable favour, especially during 
the great congress of 1691. He also at this 
time wrote several court poems, notably a 
‘Hymn to the Sun,’ 1694; memorial verses 
on Queen Mary’s death, 1696; and an admi¬ 
rable ballad paraphrase of Boileau’s pompous 
1 Ode sur la Prise de Namur,’ which strong¬ 
hold, it will be remembered, had fallen to 
the French in 1692, only to he retaken by the 
English three years later. This last jeu 
d’eaprit was published anonymously in Sep¬ 
tember 1695. Another metrical tribute to 
William followed the assassination plot of 
1696, to which year, in addition, belongs the 
cleverlittle occasional piece, not printed until 
long after its author’s death, entitled ‘ The 


Secretary,’ and describing his distraction 
while in Holland. 

Throughout all this period, Prior was 
acting diligently as a diplomatist. It W 
sometimes been considered that his q U ak 
fications in this way were slight; hut hu 
imprinted papers completely negative this 
impression. He had the good fortune to 
please both Anne and Louis XIV, as well a, 
William; and the fact that Swift and Boline- 
brolce later acknowledged his business apt), 
tude and acquaintance with matters of trade 
may fairly he set against any contention to 
the contrary on the part of political oppo¬ 
nents. 

In 1697 he was employed as secretory in 
the negotiations at the treaty of Kyswick 
for bringing over the articles of peace in 
connection with which, ‘ to their Excellencies 
the Lords Justicies,’ he received a gratuity of 
two hundred guineas. Subsequently he was 
nominated secretary of state in Ireland, and 
than, in 1698, he went to Paris as secretary 
to the embassy, serving successively under 
the Earl of Portland and the Earl of Jersey, 
with the latter of whom he returned to Eng¬ 
land. But he went again to Paris for some 
time with the Earl of Manchester, and then, 
after ‘a very particular audience’ with his 
royal master, in August 1699, at Loo in 
Holland, was sent home in the following 
N ovember with the latest tidings of the pent 
ing partition treaty. His old master, Lord 
Jersey, was secretary of state, and Prior 
became an under-secretary. In the winter 
of 1699 he produced his ‘ Oarmen Seculars 
for the Year 1700,’ a glorification of the' nets 
and gests’ of ‘ the Nnssovian.’ The uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge made him an M.A., 
and upon the retirement of John Locke, inva¬ 
lided, he became a commissioner of trade and 
plantations, afterwards ontering parliament 
as member for East Qrinstoad. His sena¬ 
torial career was hut short, as the parliament 
in which he sat only lasted from February 
to June 1701. In the impeachment by the 
tories of Somers, Orford, and Halifax for their 
share in framing the partition treaty, Prior 
followed Lord Jersey in voting against those 
lords; but it is alleged that neither he nor 
Jersey had ever favoured the negotiation, 
although they considered thomselves hound 
to obey the king’s orders, and this, as far a3 
Prior is concerned, receives support from his 
own words in the later poom of ‘ The Con¬ 
versation,’ 1720: 

Matthew, who knew the wholo intrigue, 

Ne’er much approv’d that mystic league. 

The explanation given by his friend, Sir 
James Montagu—namely, that he had to 
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I^TwhethBr to condemn the king or the 
Wsministers, and that hechose thelatter— 
X| perhaps he accepted as the best reason 
for wist la® sometimes been regarded as a 
discreditable political volte-face. However 
this may be, ^th the accession of Anne in 
1702 he joined the tories, a step which 
brought him into close relations with Harley, 
Bolinohroke, and Swift, but landed him on 
the opposite side to Addison, Garth, Steele, 
and some others of his literary contempo¬ 
raries. In 1707 his attachment to the tory 
party "led to his being deprivod of his com- 
jnissionership of trade; but in 1711, a year 
after the tories’ accession to power, he was 
made a commissioner of customs. In July of 
the same year ho was privately despatched 
to Paris in connection with the negotiations 
which preceded the peace of Utrecht— 
negotiations in which again, if we are to 
believe the above-quoted poem, he was an 
obedient rather than a willing agent: 


In the vile Utrecht Treaty too, 
Poor man! he found enough to do. 


Upon his return, having assumed a false 
name for the sake of secrecy, lie was 
stopped at Deal as a Preach spy by a bun¬ 
gling official, and detained until orders came 
from London for his release. This accident to 
some extent revealed hie mission; and, to 
meet the gossip arising therefrom, Swift nas¬ 
tily drew up in September a clever mock 
account of his journoy to Paris—‘ a formal 
grave lie, from the beginning to the and,' 
which, besides mystifyingthe quidnuncs, mis¬ 
led, and did notparticularly please, even Prior 
himself. But lions. Mesnager and the Abb6 
Guiltier, who had accompanied him from 
France, had come fully armed with powers to 
treat with the English ministry, and after a 
succession of conferences, many of which took 
place at Prior’s house in Duke Street, West¬ 
minster, the preliminaries were signed for 
what was popularly known as ‘ Matt s Peace ’ 
on 27 Sept. Prior's intimate knowledge of 
these proceedings led to his being named 
one of the plenipotentiaries on tho occasion; 
hut Lord Strafford, it is said, declined to bo 
associated with a colleague of bo obscure an 
origin, Ilis nomination was in consequence 
revoked, his place being taken by the bishop of 
Bristol, Dr. John Robinson [q. v.] In August 
1712, however, Prior went to Paris with 
Bolingbroke in connection with the suspen¬ 
sion of arms during the progress of the 
Utraoht conference, and he remained at Paris 
after Boling broke’s return to England, ulti¬ 
mately exercising the ftiU powers of a pleni¬ 
potentiary (of, Ln&BBiiM, La Biplomatie 
Franqaise et la Succession d’Espagne, vol, iv. 


passim; Maoknigiit, Life of Bolingbroke). 
Then, after some months of doubt ; tension, 
and anxiety, preceding and following upon 
Queen Anne’s death in 1714, he was re¬ 
called, having already been deprived of his 
commissionership of customs. Ab soon as 
he got back (March 1715), he was impeached 
by Sir Robert Walpole, ordered into the 
custody of the sergeant-at-nrmB, and treated 
with considerable rigour. He amused him¬ 
self during his enforced seclusion by com¬ 
posing a long poem in Hudibrastic metre, 
entitled ‘Alma; or the Progress of the 
Mind,’ a whimsical and very discursive dia¬ 
logue on the locality of the soul, supposed to 
he carried on between himself and ms friend 
and protSgS, Richard Shelton. In 1717 
he was exempted from the act of grace, 
but was nevertheless soon afterwards set at 
liberty. Fortunately, through all his vicis¬ 
situdes, his foresight had prompted him to 
retain his St. John's fellowship, or he would 
have boen practically penniless. 

To increase Mb means of subsistence, at 
this juncture Lord Harley and Lord 
Bathurst, aided by Gay, Arbuthnot, and 
others, busied themselves in obtaining sub¬ 
scribers for a folio edition of his poems. 
Already, in 1709, the publication, two years 
earlier, of an unauthorised issue of his fugi¬ 
tive verse by the notorious Edmund Curll 
[q. v.] had obliged bim to collect from Drydon’s 
‘ Miscellanies ’ and other sources a number 
of hie pioces, to which he had added others 
not previously printed, prefacing the whole 
by on elaborately written eulogy of Ms now 
decoasod patron, Charles, earl of Dorset and 
Middlesex. This ho had addressed to 
Dorset's son Lionel, afterwards the first 
duke. To the poems in this collection of 
1709 he apponaed, in the edition of 1718, 
the above-mentioned * Alma,’ and a long- 
incubated effort in heroicB and three books, 
entitled 1 Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World,’ This volume, which was delivered 
to its subscribers early in 1719, is said to 
have brought Mm in four thousand guineas. 
‘Groat Mother,’ he had written in some 
verses priuled in it : 

Great Mother, let me onco be able 

To have a garden, house, and stable; 

That I may read, and ride, and plant, 

Superior to desiro, or want; 

And as health fails, and years increase, 

Sit down, and think, and die in peace. 

His wish, real or feigned, was now to be 
gratified. To the profits of his great folio Lord 
Harley added a like sura of 4,0001. for the 
purchase of Down Hall in Essox, an estate 
not very for from Harlow, and three miles 
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south-west of the church of Hatfield Broad 
Oak. It is now in the possession of the 
Selwyn family, who still preserve Prior’s 
favourite chair; but at the poet’s death it 
reverted, by arrangement, to Lord Ilarley. 
In a ballad of ‘ Down Hall,’ afterwards pub¬ 
lished separately, Prior describes charmingly 
his first visit to his new retreat, in company 
with Harley’s agent, John Morley [q. v.l 
the notorious land-jobber, of Halstead, and 
Ins own Swedish servant, Newman or 
Oeman. Unhappily his health was already 
failing, and, like his friend Swift, he suffered 
from deafness. At Down Hall, however, 
he continued, for the most part, to reside, 
amusing himself in the manner of Pope by 
nursing his ailments and improving his pro- 
erly until his death, which took place on 
8 Sopt. 1721, at Lord Harley’s seat of 
Wimpole, where he was on a visit. Tie was 
in his fifty-eighth year, a circumstance which 
did not prevent an admirer (Mr. Robert In¬ 
gram) from writing: 

Horace and He were call'd in haste 
Prom this vile Earth to Heaven; 

The cruel year not fklly pass'd 
lEtatis, fifty-seven. 

He was buried, as he desired, 1 at the feet of 
Spenser,’ on 26 Sept., and left five hundred 
pounds for a monument. This was duly 
erected, close to Shadwell's, in the Poets’ J 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, surmounted ' 
with the bust by Antoine Coysevox (mis¬ 
named Coriveaux in the poet's will), which 
had been given to him by Louis XIV, His 
epitaph was written by the copious Dr. Ro¬ 
bert Freind [q. v.] To 1 the College of St. 
John the Evangelist, in Cambridge,’ he left by 
will two hundred pounds’ worth of books. 
These, which were to he preserved in the 
library with some earlier gifts, included the 
poems of 1718 ‘ in the greatest paper ’ (there 
are eaid to have been three issues of this 
emphatically ‘tall ’ volume). He also left to 
the college Hyacinths Rigaud’s portrait of 
his patron, Edward, earl of Jersey, and his 
own portrait by Alexis-Simon Belle, familiar 
in Vertue’s engraving. There is another 
well-known likeness of him by Jonathan 
Richardson in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which again is a duplicate of one belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, and this too was 
engraved by Vertue in 1719 for Lord Harley 
(Letter to Swift, 4 May 1720). Prior was 
also painted by Kneller (Stationers’ Hall), 
Michael Dahl, and others, including on un¬ 
known artist, whose work is in theDyce col¬ 
lection at South Kensington. The Dahl 
portrait, once the poet’s own property, and 
afterwards Lord Oxford’s, now belongs to 


| Mr. Lewis Harcourt, of Nuneham Park 
1 and was etched in 1889 by G. W. Rhead ft* 
the ‘Parchment Library.’ Besides the Coyse¬ 
vox bust above mentioned, there is one attri¬ 
buted to Roubiliac, whioh was purchased for 
one hundred and thirty guineas by Sfr Robert 
Peel at the Stowe sale of 1848 ( Illustrated 
London News, 20 Aug,); in the Portland 
collection, dispersed in 1786, wa9 an enamel 
by Boit (Academy, 4 Aug. 1883). 

The character of Prior has suffered some¬ 
what from Johnson’s unlucky application to it 
of the line in Horace about the cask which re¬ 
tains thescent of its first wino. ‘ In his private 
relaxation,’ says the doctor, ‘ he revived the 
tavern,’ i.e. the Rhenish Wine House of his 
youth; and certainly some of the stories 
whioh have been repeated from Spence, Ar- 
buthnot, and others, of the very humble 
social status of his Oliloes and ‘ nut-brown 
maids ’ lend a qualified support to Johnson's 
epigram (cf. SrnrrcE, Anecdotes, 1868, pp. 
2, 37 ; Richardsoniana, 1776, p. 276). But 
the evidence of his better qualities rests upon 
a surer foundation. Those who know him 
well—and, both by rank and intellect, they 
were some of the noblest in the land—concur 
in praising him; and even Johnson rather 
inconsistently admits that in a scandal- 
mongering age little ill is heard of him. But, 
by’ his,, own admission (cf. verses For my 
own Monument), his slandardcan hardlyhsve 
been a very elevated one; and in his official 
life, although he performed his duties cre¬ 
ditably, he was probably an opportunist 
rather than on enthusiast. In private there 
can he no doubt that he was a kind friend, 
and, as far as is possible to a valetudinarian, 
a pleasant and an equahlo companion. Swift's 
picture of him (Journal to Stella, 21 Feb. 
1711) as one who * has generally a cough, 
which he only calls a cold,’ and who walks 
in the park ‘ to make himself fat,’ coupled 
with Davis’s ‘ thin, hollow-looked man,’ and 
Bolingbroke’s ‘ visage de bois,’ may stand 
in place of longer descriptions. As to his 
amiability, there is no better testimony than 
that of Lord Harley’s daughter, afterwards 
the Duchess of Portland, to whom as a child 
Prior addrpssed the linos beginning ‘My 
noble, lovely little Peggy.’ Her recollection 
of him was that he made ‘ himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house—master, 
child, and servant, human creature, or 
animal ’ (Lady M. Wotulby Montagu, 
Works, ed. Wharncliffe, 1887, i. 03). 

Apart from the somewhat full-wigged 
dedication prefixed to his poems of 1709 and 
1718, and his contributions in 1710 to the 
tory ‘ Examiner,’ Prior’s known prose works 
are of slight importance. At Longleat there 
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among other things, four «Dialogues of 
rhe Dead MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. App. 

n 191) which, having been greatly praised 
[' p 0 pe Beattie, Nichols, and others, were 
tot printed in the edition of Prior’s works 
in Cambridge EnglishClassics, vol.ii. (1907). 
prior's original papers are vaguely said to 
hare contained the dubious ‘ History of his 
Own Time,' which, with a second volume of 
'Miscellaneous Works,’ including severul 
pieces of verse now reckoned among his 
accented efforts, was editorially put forth 
by one J. Baneks in 1740 [1739]. Both 
volumes purport to be derived from tran¬ 
scripts by Prior's executor, Adrian Drift, who 
died in 1738. But a letter from Ileneage 
Legge to the Earl of Dartmouth on 6 Nov. 
1739 (ib. 11th Rop. App. pt. v, p. 399) 
throws considerable doubt on those collec¬ 
tions, and it is not easy to decide how far 
they were ‘ a trick of a bookseller’s.’ It is 
possible, however, to distrust too much, as 
they admittedly contain a very great deal 
that is authentic, , _ 

Of his poems Prior speaks, either affectedly 
or with sincerity, as ‘ the product of his 
leisure hours, who had commonly business 
enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident; ’ and it seems clear that the 
collection of his fugitive pieces into a volume 
was precipitated by Oarll’s unauthorised 
issue in 1707 of the ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions,’ just as the larger collection of 
1718 was prompted by Prior’s necessitous 
circumstances. As it is, some of his now 
best known pieces, ‘The Secretary,’ ‘The 
Female Phaeton,’ ‘ To a Child of Quality,’ 
were not included among his works until 
after his death. What he considerod to be 
his most successful efforts are at presont, as 
it often happens, the least valued,^ His thveo 
books of ‘ Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World,’ of which he himself ruefully ad¬ 
mitted in 1 The Conversation,’ 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to be sublime, 


although they once found admirers in John 
Wesley and Cowper, find few readers to¬ 
day; and his paraphrase of the flno old ballad 
of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid ’ as ‘ Henry and 
Emma ’ shares their fate. His ‘ Alma,’ which 
he regarded as a ‘ looso and hasty scribble,' 
is, on the contrary, still a favourite with the 
admirers of Butlor, whose ‘ Iludibras ’ is its 
avowed model—a model which it perhaps 
excels in facility of rhyme and ease of versi¬ 
fication. In Prior's imitations of the ‘ Conte ’ 
of La Fontaine this metrical skill is main¬ 
tained, and he also shows consummate art 
in the telling of a story in verse. Unhappily, 
TOD, XVI. 


in spite of Johnson’s extraordinary dictum 
that ‘ Prior is alady’shook’(BoswELi, ed. Hill, 
1887, iii. 192), his themes are not equally 
commendable. But he is one of the neatest 
of English epigrammatists, and in occasional 
pieces and familiar verse lias no rival in 
English. ‘ Prior’s,’ says Thackeray, in an 
oft-quoted passage (English Humourists, 
1864, p. 176) ' seem to me amongst the easiest, 
the ricliest, the most oharmingly humourous 
of English lyrical poems. Horace is always 
in his mind, and his song, and his philosophy, 
his good sense, his happy easy turns and 
melody, his loves, and his Epicureanism, 
bear a great resemblance to that most de¬ 
lightful and accomplished master.’ 

[The chief collections of Prior's poems pub. 
lished in his lifetime are: Poems on Several 
Occasions (1) 1707, (2) 1709, (3) 1718, and (4) 
1718, Nos. 1 and 3 wore unauthorised, the 
former being repudiated by Prior in the preface 
to No. 2, Die fatter by notice in the London 
Gazette of 24 March 1716, but both probably 
contain pooms by Prior which ' he thought it 
prudont to disown ’ (Porn, Oorresp. iii. 194-6). 
The Conversation and Down Half camo out in 
1720 and 1723 respectively. Other pieces are 
included in the Miscellaneous Works of 1740. 
Of posthumous editions of his poetical works 
that of Evans (2 vols. 1779) long enjoyed the 
reputation of boing the tost. The Aldino odi- 
tiou (albO 2 vols ) wus revised in 1392 by Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson. The edition by A. R. Waller 
in the Cambridge English Clu&sicB, 2 vols. 
(1906-7). is the mosL complete. A soloction by 
the writer of this paper, with Introduction and 
Notos, containing fresh biographical material, 
chiefly derived from an imprinted statement by 
Prior's friend Sir Jamrs Montagu, appeared in 
the Parchment Library in 1889. Other sources, 
in addition to Johnson's Livos, Thackeray's Lec¬ 
tures, and tho letters of Hanmer, Bolingbroko, and 
Pope, include North British Review, Nov. 1867; 
Contemporary Review, July 1872; Longman's 
Magazine, Oct. 1884; Contemporary Review, Muy 
1890, an excellent article by Mr. G. A. Aitken; 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Rog. pp. 304, 348; 
Notes and Querios, 8th ser. x. 111.] A. D. 

PRIOR, THOMAS (1682 P-1761), founder 
of the Dublin Society and philanthropist, bom 
about 1082, was a native of Ralhdowny, 
Queen’s Oounty. He entered the public school 
at Kilkenny in January1696-7, and continued 
there till April 1699. Among his school¬ 
fellows was George Berkeley [q. v.], subse¬ 
quently bishop of Oloyne, with whom he 
formed a lifelong friendship. Prior entered 
Trinity Oollego, Dublin, obtained a scholar¬ 
ship in 1701, and graduated B.A. in. 1703. 
He subsequently devoted himself to the pro¬ 
motion of material and industrial works 
among the protostant population in Ireland. 

P P 
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In 1729 appeared at Dublin his 'List of the 
Absentees of Ireland,’ and in the following 
year he published ‘Observations on Coin.’ 
In conjunction with Samuel Madden [q. v.] 
and eleven other friends, Prior in 1781 suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the Dublin Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Arts, and Sciences. It was duly incorporated, 
and received a grant from parliament in 1749 
of 6001 a year, and subsequently developed 
into the Royal Dublin Society. 

To Lord Chesterfield, who during his vice¬ 
royalty had occasional intercourse with Prior 
and formed a high opinion of him, Prior in 
1746 dedicated 1 An Authentic Narrative of 
the Success of Tar-water in Curing a great 
number and variety of Distempers.’ This 
publication included two letters from Berke¬ 
ley. An es»ay by Prior, advocating tbe en¬ 
couragement of the linen manufacture iu 
Ireland, was published at Dublin in 1749. 

Prior died on 21 Oct. 1761, and was buried 
at Ratlidowny. A monument was erected 
by subscription to his memory in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Latin by Bishop Berkeley, who styled 
him ‘ Societatfs Dubliniensis nuctor, insti- 
tutor, curator.’ A marble bust of Prior is in 
the possession of the Royal Dublin Society. 
A portrait of him in mezzotint was published 
at Dublin in 1762. 

[Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin; Chesterfield's Let¬ 
ters, by Lord Mahon; Records of the Dublin 
Society; Berkeley’s Lilerary Relies; Tracts re¬ 
lative to Ireland, 1861 ; Berkeley's Works, 1871 ; 
Dialogue between Dean Swift and Tho, Prior, 
1763.1 J. T. G. 

PRIOR, THOM AS ABIEL (1809-1880), 
line-engraver, was horn on 6 Nov. 1809. He 
first distinguished himself in 1846 by engrav¬ 
ing a plate of ‘ Heidelberg Castle and Town/ 
from a drawing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and under Turner's supervision j it was pub¬ 
lished by subscription. Ho next essayed a plate 
in mezzotint,‘More frightened than hurt/ after 
James Bateman; hut he afterwards returned 
to the line manner, in which he successfully 
executed several other plates aftor Turner. 
They included 1 Zurich/1862 ; ‘Dido building 
Carthage/1868; ‘Apollo and the Sibyl’ (Bay 
of Bai»), 1873; ‘ The Sun rising in a Mist/ 
begun by William Chapman, 1874; and‘The 
Righting TGmdraire/1880, Iris latest and one 
of his best works. He engraved also after 
Turner, ‘ The Goddcos of Discord choosing 
the Apple of Contention in the Garden of the 
Hesperides’ and 'Heidelberg Castle ’ for the 
Turner Gallery, and ‘The Golden Bough’ 
and ‘Venice; the Dogana’for the Vernon 
Gallery. Besides the last two, there are in 
the Vernon Gallery plates by him of ‘Ruins 


in Italy/ after Richard Wilson, It.A. • ‘Ti 
Tabley Park’ and ‘Tho Council of Horses’ 
after James Ward, 11.A., and ‘ Woodcutting 
in Windsor Forest/ after John Linnell. He 
likewise engraved ‘ Crossing the Bridge,’ after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., and for the‘Art 
Journal’ the following pictures in the royal 
collection; ‘The Windmill/ aflerRuysdael- 
‘The Village Fete,’ after David Teniers■ 
‘Dover/ aftor George Chambers; ‘TheOpen¬ 
ing of New London Bridge/ after Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A.; and ’ Constantinople: the 
Golden Horn/ after Jacobus Jacobs, 

Dining the later years of his life Prior re¬ 
sided in Calais, whither he removed in order 
to ho near his son, who had settled there. 
He taught drawing in one or two of the 
public schools, and devoted his leisure time 
to engraving. He exhibited twice only at 
the Royal Academy, and never elsewhere, 
lie died at Calais on 8 Nov. 1880. 

[Timas, 11 Nov. 1886; Athenaeum, 1886, ii. 
677; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En¬ 
gravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
328.] R. £, Q-, 

PRISOT, Sin JOHN (d. 1400), judge, was 
probably bom at Westberies, Ruckinge, Kent, 
of which manor his father was lord, towards 
the cloBe of the fourteenth century. He wag 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law on 
81 Aug. 1443, and on 16 Jan. 1448-0 was 
made chief justice of the comman bench, 
lie was afterwards knighted, was a trier of 
petitions from Gascony and other parts be¬ 
yond sea in the parliaments of 1463 and 
1466, and in the latter year was a member 
of the Hertfordshire commission for raising 
funds for the defence of Calais. In 1469 he 
became one of tbe feoffees to the use of the 
orown of various estates in the duchy of 
Lancaster. ITe died in 1460, before the ac¬ 
cession of Edward IV. 

Prisot was a strong and learned judge, and 
was 1 of furtherance’to Littleton m the com¬ 
pilation of his ‘ Tenures.’ He was lord of the 
manor of Wallingfcon, Hertfordshire, where 
his widow Margaret was residing in 1480. 

[Cussans’s Hertfordshire, Qdsev Hundred, p. 
80; Clutterbuek's Hertfordshire, iii. 697; Hnsteds 
Kent, lii. 474 ; Dugdiile’s Orig. p. 68, Chron. Ser. 
pp. 64, 66; Nicolas’s Proceedings and. Ordinances 
of tho Privy Council, vi. 239 ; Rot. Pari. v. 227, 
279, vi. 356; Paston Correspondence, ed. Gaiid- 
nor, i. 123, 211, 290-2; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges ] J. M. R. 

PRITCHARD, ANDREW (1804-1882), 
microscopibt, eldest son of John Pritchard 
of Hackney, and his wife Ann, daughter of 
John Fleetwood, was born in London on 
14 Dec. 1804, He was educated at St, 
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Saviour’s grammar school, Southwark, ami 
Wil3 afterwards apprenticed to his cousin, 
Cornelius Yarley, a patent agent and brother 
to John Varley [q. v.], the artist. On the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he started in 
business as an optician, -first at 18 Picket 
Street then at 812 Strand, and afterwards 
at 162 Pies* Street. He retired from busi¬ 
ness about 1852, and died at Highbury on 
<>i Nov. 1882. He married, on 16 July 1826, 
Caroline Isabella Strakor. 

Brought up with the ‘independents,’ 
Pritchard later in life associated with, though 
he never actually became a member of, the 
sect known as Sandemanians, and it was in 
connection with that body he first made the 
acquaintance of Faraday. He finally became 
a Unitarian, and in 1840 joined the congrega¬ 
tion at Newington Green, a connection which 
lasted throughout his life, He was greatly 
interested in all the institutions connected 
therewith, and was treasurer of the chapel 
from 1860 to 1872. 

Pritchard early turned his attention to 
microscopy, and in 1824, while still with 
Varley, he, at the instigation of Dr. C. It. 
Goring, endeavoured to fashion a single lens 
out of a diamond. Despite the_ discourage¬ 
ment of diamond-cutters, ho ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in 1826. He also fashioned simple 
lenses of sapphire and of ruby. Ilis practi- 
cal work on the microscope, however, was 
less productive of lasting results tlmn his 
literary labours on the application of tho in¬ 
strument to the investigation of micro¬ 
organisms. His ‘ History of the Infusoria ’ 
was long a standard work, and the impetus 
it gave to the study of biological science 
cannot be readily overestimated. 

Pritchard was author of: 1. ‘A Treatise 
on Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1828, 
forming one of the volumes of the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ 2. ‘Micro¬ 
scopic Illustrations,’ &o., written in associa¬ 
tion with Dr. 0. It, Goring, 8vo, London, 
1829; reissued 1830; 2nd odit. 1838; 3rd 
edit. 1846. 3. ‘ The Microscopic Cabinet,’ 
8vo, London, 1832. 4, ‘ The Natural History 
of Animalcules,’ 8vo, London, 1834, aflor- 
wavds rewritten, enlarged, and issued ns ‘ A 
History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil,' 8vo, 
London, 1841; new edit. 1862 ; 4th edit. 
1861. 6. ' A List of 2,000 Microscopic Ob¬ 
jects,’ 12mo, London, 1886, 0. ‘ Microgra- 
phia,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1837. 7, ‘ A Catalogue 
of tha Orders, Families, and Principal Genera 
of British Insects,’ 8vo, London, 1839, | 
■8. ‘Notes on Natural History selected from 
the “ Microscopic Cabinet," ’ 8vo, London, 
1844. 9. 1 English Patents,' 8vo, London, 
1847. 10. ‘ Microscopic Objects . . . with 


Instructions for preparing . . , them,’ 8vo, 
London, 1847. 11. ‘ A Practical Treatise 
on Optical Instruments,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 
He also wrote four papers on microscopical 
optics between 1827 and 1833 m the ‘Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Science,’ the ’Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine,’ and the ‘ Philoso¬ 
phical Magazine.’ 

He nut Baden Pbitchard (1841-1884), 
chemist and writer, the third son of Andrew 
Frit chard, was bom in Canonbury on 30 Nov. 
1841, and sent to Eisenach and University 
Oollego school, going afterwards to Switzer¬ 
land to oompleLe his education. In 1861 he 
obtained an appointment in the chemical de¬ 
partment at the Loyal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
and for some years before his death conducted 
tho photographic department there. He 
died at Charlton, Kent, on 11 May 1884, 
having married, 26 March 1873, Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Matthew Evans of Shropshire. 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Peep in tho 
Pyrenees' (anon.) 8vo, London, 1807. 
2. ‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,’ 8vo, London, 1874. 
8. ‘ Beauty Spots on the Continent,’ 8vo, 
London, 1876. 4. ‘ Photographic Studios of 
Europe,’ 8vo, London, 1882. 6. ‘ A Trip to 
Sahara with the Camera,’ 8vo,London, 1881, 
The following world of fiction were by 
Pritchard: 6. ‘ Danger field,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1878, 7. ‘Old Charlton,’ 3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1879. 8. ‘ George Vanbrugh’s 
Mistake,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1880. 0. ‘The 
Doctor's Daughter,’ 8 vols. 8vo, London, 
1883. He was oIbo proprietor and editor of 
the ‘ Photographic News 1 from 1878 to 1884. 

Portraits of him appeared in the ‘British 
Journal of Phot ography,' 1884, and the ‘ Year 
Book of Photography,’ 1886. 

[Information kindly Bnpplied by Miss Marian 
PriLalmrd.] B. B. W. 

PRITCHARD, CHARLES (1808-1893), 
astronomer, was the fourth son of William 
PrLtolmrd, an enterprising but unsuccessful 
manufacturer, and was born at Alborbury, 
Shropshire, on 29 Feb. 1808. His family 
having removed to Brixton, he entered Mer¬ 
chant Taylors' School as a day-hoy in January 
1819, and during a year and a half walked to 
Suffolk Lano, a distance of four miles, every 
morning before seven. Transferred to John 
Stock’s academy at Poplar, he learned the use 
of some old astronomical instruments made 
by Jamos Ferguson (1710-1776) [q. v.], and 
earned two guineas when fifteen by instruct¬ 
ing a would-be colonist in field surveying. 
His last school wns Christ’s Hospital, where 
for a twelvemonth beheaded the deputy Gre¬ 
cians. Long early walks hero again became 
part of his life, anaho utilised thorn in learning 
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by rote passages from classical authors. Pecu¬ 
niary difficulties at home,however,compelled 
his removal; and for two years he worked 
alone, chiefly at mathematics, attending also 
some lectures on chemistry. In 1825, when 
only seventeen, he published an ‘ Introduc¬ 
tion to Arithmetic,’and in 1828 was enabled, 
by the help of friends, to enter St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated as 
fourth wrangler in 1830, He proceeded M. A. 
in 1833, having been elected a fellow of 
his college in March 1882, He had already 
communicated to the Cambridge Philosophi¬ 
cal Society a paper on the ‘Figure of the 
Earth,’ and he published in 1831 a ‘ Treatise 
on the Theory of Statical Couples,’ which 
was adopted in the teaching of the univer¬ 
sity, and reached a second edition in 1887. 
In 1833 he accepted the head-mastership of 
a school at Stockwell, newly started in con¬ 
nection with King's College. Dean Bradley, 
one of his pupils there, described him as ‘ a 
young man, full of Are, enthusiasm, and ori¬ 
ginal ability’ (Nineteenth Century, March 
1884). Difficulties, however, with the go¬ 
verning body caused his speedy resignation; 
and the Olapham grammar school was 
founded to give him a freer hand in carrying 
out much-needed educational reforms. Over 
this establishment he presided with remark¬ 
able success from 1834 to 1862. His system 
of teaching was wide and accommodating, 
his zeal indefatigable; and pupils were at¬ 
tracted from all parts of the kingdom. 
Among them were Dean Bradley and Pro¬ 
fessor Mivart, with the sons of Sir John 
Herschel, Sir George Airy, Sir "William 
Bowan Hamilton, and Charles Darwin. A 
banquet given in Pritchard’s honour in 1880 
by the ‘Old Boys’ of Olapham was a unique 
tribute to the manner of liis rule there, lie 
was moved by it to write a short autobio¬ 
graphy, which, he circulated among his 
riends. 

On leaving Clapham, Pritchard retired 
with his family to Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. He had been ordained in 1834, and 
earnestly desired to devote himself to pas¬ 
toral duties, hut failed to obtain a oure. He 
nevertheless delivered addresses, generally on 
the harmony between science and Scripture, at 
various church congresses, and preached so 
often before the British Association that he 
came to be known as its ‘ ohaplain.’ His dis¬ 
course at theNottingham meetingin 1866 sug¬ 
gested to his friend. Sir William Page Wood 
(afterwards Lord Hatherlev), the latter’s 
work on ‘The Continuity of Iloly Scripture,’ 
and led to his own appointment as Hulsoan 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1807. He was ; be¬ 
sides, one of the select preachers at Cambridge 
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in 1860 and 1881,and at Oxford in 1878^ 
1877. 

Pritchard had a small observatory at Clan- 
ham, and joined the Royal Astronomicii 
Society on 13 April 1849. His first contri¬ 
bution to their proceedings, in Junuarv 
was on ‘ The Use of Mercury in Obasrva’ 
tions by Reflexion ’ (Monthly Notices xiii" 
61). In ‘ Calculations of the three Conjunc¬ 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn in b.o, 7 n.c,66' 
and A.n. 54,’he Bhowcd, in 1866, tie inad¬ 
missibility of Ideler’s identification of one of 
them with the star of the Magi {Memoirs xxv 
119). He made some photometrical experi¬ 
ments on the annularsolareclipseof 16March 
1858 (Monthly Notices, xviii. 245), and joined 
the ‘ Himalaya Expedition ’ to Spain for ob¬ 
serving the total eclipse of 18 July 1860. Hb 
served continuously on the council of the so¬ 
ciety from 1866 to 1877, and again from 1883 
to 1887; was chosen president in 1866, and 
in that capacity delivered two admirable ad¬ 
dresses in presenting gold medals to Huggins 
and Leverrier in 1807 and 1868 respectively. 

Early in 1870 Pritchard succeeded "Wit 
liam Fishburn Donkin [q. v.] os Savilian 
professor of astronomy in the university of 
Oxford. Although just sixty-two, he en¬ 
tered upon his new duties with the ardour 
of youth. Through his initiative convoca¬ 
tion granted the necessary funds for the 
erection of a new observatory in the ‘Parks;’ 
the plans of the building were designed by 
Pritchard himself. A twelve-inch refractor 
was purchased from Sir Howard Grubb, and 
Dr. Warren de la Rue [q. v.] presented other 
instruments, including a thirteen-inch re¬ 
flecting equatoreal, constructed by himself. 
The ‘ New Savilian Observatory for Astro¬ 
nomical Physics’ was completed in 1875 (ib, 
xxxiv. 49, xxxv, 876, xxxvi. 1). Pritchard at 
once discerned the advantages of the photo¬ 
graphic method, and appliod the collodion 
process to on investigation of the moon’s libra¬ 
rian (Memoirs JRmj, Aatr. Society, xlvii. 1), 
He next undertook the micrometrio deter¬ 
mination of forty stars in the Pleiades, with a 
view to ascertain their relative displace¬ 
ments since Bessel's time, The resultB, since 
shown to 1)8 dubious, were published in 1884 
(*6. xlviii. 857). Discordances between various 
estimates of the brightness of these stars led 
him to the invention of the ‘ wedge-photo¬ 
meter,’ described before the Astronomical 
Society on 11 Nov. 1881 (ib, xlvii. 857). 
This instrument was criticised by Wilaing 
at Potsdam (Astr. Nach. No. 2680), by 
Langley, Young, and Pickering in Amerioa 
'Memoirs Amer. Acad, qf Sciences, 1880, p. 
101), and by Dr. Spitta in this country. 
Vigorously defended by Pritchard (Monthly 
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Sotices, ilvi. 2, 1. 612; Observatory, viii. 
^04 i s . 63), it has kept its place as an in¬ 
dispensable adjunct to photometric apparatus. 
By means of seventy thousand accurately 
observed extinctions with it he determined, 
in*1881-6, the relative magnitudes of 2,784 
stars from the pole to ten degrees south of 
the equator, travelling to Cairo early in 1888 
for the purpose of approximating more closely 
to the true value of atmospheric absorption. 
For the resulting valuable photometric cata¬ 
logue, entitled 4 Uranometria Nova Oxoni- 
ensis,’ 1886 ,herecoived, jointly with Picker¬ 
ing in February 1880, the Astronomical So¬ 
ciety’s gold medal (Monthly Notices, xlvi. 

^Pritchard was apioneer in tbe photographic 
measurement of stellar parallax. His trial- 
Btar was 61 Oygni, and from two hundred 
plates exposed in 1886 he derived a parallax 
of 0" '488. Encouraged by this promising 
result, he measured, between 1888 and 1802, 
twenty-eight stars, mostly of the second 
magnitude, obtaining, for stars of that grade 
of brightness, an average parallax of 0" '058, 
corresponding to a light-journey of fifty-eight 
years. The Royal Society signified their 
approval of this considerable performance by 
the bestowal, on 80 Nov. 1892, of a royal 
medal (Proc. Hoy. Soc. lii. 312); yet Pritchard’s 
data are undoubtedly affected by minute, in¬ 
sidious errors (Jacob?, Viertetfahrsschrift 
Aitr. Oeacllschaft, xxviii. 117). 

Pritchard laid before the Royal Society, on 
20 May 1880, a description of his elaborate 
‘Researches in Stellar Photography: (1) in 
its Halation to the Photometry oi tlie Stars; 
(2) its Applicability to Astronomical Mea¬ 
surements of great Precision’ (Proceedings, 
xl. 440). Some ‘ Further Experience as re¬ 
gards the Magnitude of Stars obtained by 
Photography’ was imparted to tho Royal 
Astronomioal Society in 1891 (Monthly No¬ 
tices, 11.430), He executed a series of light- 
measures of Nova Aurig® in February and 
March 1892, both photographically and with 
the wedge-photometer (id. lii. 860). His 
co-operation in the international schomo for 
charting the heavens was welcomed by the 
Paris congress of 1887; he received from 
Sir Howard Grubb one of the regulation in¬ 
struments, aud diligently experimented with 
it in 1890-1. The conclusions he thus ar¬ 
rived at were embodied in tbe 4 Compto 
Rendu’ of the conference in 1891 (p. 72). 
At the time of his death some progress had 
been made in photographing the zone as¬ 
signed to Oxford. His 4 Report on the Capa¬ 
cities, in respect of Light and Photographio 
Action, of two Silver Glass Mirrors of dif¬ 
ferent Focal Lengths ’ ( Proc, Hoy. Soo. xli. 


106) was founded on experiments undertaken 
at tho request of tho photographic committee 
of that body. 

Elected F.R.S. on 6 Feb. 1840, Pritchard 
was a member of the council 1886-7. He waa 
also a fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society and, from 1862, of the Geological So¬ 
ciety. HeproceededM.A.bydecreefromNew 
College, Oxford, on 11 March 1870, and D.D. 
in 1880; became, as Savilian professor, fellow 
of New College in 1883; and was, to his great 
delight, elected to an honorary fellowship of 
Si. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1880. He 
was placed on the Solar Physics Committee 
in 1886. He was full of plans for future work, 
and had, in especial, made all preparations for 
a photographic inquiry into the parallaxes of 
some of the Pleiades, when he died, after a 
very Bhort illness, on 28 May 1893, in his 
eighty-sixth year, and was buried in Holy- 
well cemetery, Oxford. He married, first, 
on 18 Deo. 1884, Emily, daughter of Mr. J. 
Newton; secondly, on 10 Aug. 1868, Rosa¬ 
lind, daughter of Mr. Alexander Campbell, 
who predeceased him by one year. He left 
children by both marriages. 

Nothing could be more admirable thau the 
ardour aud originality with which Pritchard, 
at an advanced age, discharged tho duties of 
his professorship. As many asflfteen students 
at a timu were often receiving practical in¬ 
struction in the subsidiary observatory fitted 
up for tboir use; Pritchard was greatly aided 
there by his assistants, Messrs. Plummer and 
Jenlrin. Next to the stars, Pritchard loved 
flowers. He practised floriculture as a line 
art, and had at Olaphnm. one of tho finest 
ferneries in England. Mot he would at all 
limes have preferred parish work to Iris bril¬ 
liant scientific avocations. ‘Providence/ ho 
used to say, ‘ made me an astronomer, but 
gave me tho heart of a divine.’ 

He published four numbers of 4 Astrono¬ 
mical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford,’ 1878-92. The first 
contained observations of Saturn’s satellites, 
of four hundred double stars, and of several 
oomets, with elements computed for these 
Inst, and for the three binaries, £ Urs® Ma- 
joris, 70 Opbiuohi, and p. 9 Bootis. No. 2 waa 
tho ‘ Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis/ 1886; 
Nos. 8 and 4 were devoted to stellar 
photographio parallax. lie communicated, 
during the last twenty years of his life, fifty 
astronomioal papers to learned societies; 
wroto many excellent popular essays, includ¬ 
ing a series in 4 Good Words j ’ and contri¬ 
buted several articles to the ninth edition of 
the 4 Encyclopedia Britannica/ and to Smith’s 
4 Dictionary of tho Bible/ particularly that 
on tho 4 Star of the Wise Men.’ His 4 Occa- 
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sional Thoughts of an Astronomer on Nature 
and Revelation,’ London, 1889, is a collec¬ 
tion of miscellaneous addresses and dis¬ 
courses. Many of his sermons were, besides, 
printed separately. Finally, he edited, con¬ 
jointly with Main, Sir John Ilerschel's‘ Cata¬ 
logue of Double Stars ’ (Memoirs Hoy. Astr. 
Society, vol. si. 1874). 

[Proceedings Roy. Society, vol. liv. p. in; 
Monthly Notices, liv. 108; W. E. Plummer, 
Observatory, xvi. 256 (with portrait); Astro- 
nomische Nachrieliton, No. 3171, and Astronomy 
and Astrophysics, xii. 592; Journal Brit. Astr. 
Association, iii. 434 (with portrait); Foster’s 
Oxford Men und their Colleges, p. 206 ; Histo¬ 
rical Register of the TTnivereity of Oxford, p. 
95; Times, 30 May 1893; Athenseum, 3 June 
1893; Mon of the Time, 12th edit.; Robinson's 
Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 210; 
Quarterly Journal Geological Society, 1. 42,] 

A. M. 0. 

PRITCHARD, EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1826-1866), poisoner, son of John White 
Pritchard, captain R.N., was born at South- 
sea, Hampshire, in 1826. He was appren¬ 
ticed in September 1840 to Edward John 
and Charles Henry Scott, surgeons of Ports¬ 
mouth. On completing his apprenticeship 
he entered King's College as a hospital stu¬ 
dent of surgery in October 1843. He was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the College of Surgeons 
on 29 May 1846, and was at once gazetted 
assistant-surgeon on hoard the steam-sloop 
Hecate, of 4 guns, in which he made a voyage 
to Pitcairn Island. On his return he was sta¬ 
tioned with the ship at Shields, but whan she 
was ordered to the Mediterranean in 1847 he 
resigned his commission, and decided to settle 
in England. He passed bis examination os 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries in 
1847, and purchased the degree of M.D. from 
the university of Erlaugon, Germany. On 
19 Sept. 1860 he married MarvJane, daughter 
of Michael Taylor, a retired silk aud lace mer¬ 
chant of Edinburgh, Establishing himself, 
with his father-in-law's aid, in practice, first 
at Hunmanhy, Yorkshire, in the spring of 
1861, he removed in 1864 to the neighbouring 
sea-coast village of Filey, in 1869 to Edin¬ 
burgh, and in 1800 to Glasgow. He sought to 
force himself into notice by pamphlets on pa¬ 
thological subjects, by public lectures, and by 
actively aiding in the management of the 
Glasgow Athenaeum; but he never gained a 
high or lucrative position among Glasgow 
physicians. 

Late on the night of 6 May 1868, while 
Pritchard was living at 11 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, his servant, Elizabeth McGirn, was 
found burnt to death in her bedroom. The ■ 
'fire insurance was not paid, and Pritchard was 


suspected, although no criminal charge was 
made, of causing the woman’s death. In May 
1864 he purchased the practice of Dr. Corbett 
together with his house in Clarence Place’ 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. Pritchard’s 
wife fell ill in December of that year, and her 
mother, Mrs. Taylor, came from Edinburgh 
on 9 Feb. 1866 to nurse her. On 26 Feb. Mrs. 
Taylor died after a few hours’ sickness, her 
death being attributed to apoplexy, Mrs, 
Pritchard died on 17 March. Pritchard re¬ 
gistered the cause of death as gastric fever. 

A day or two afterwards he was arrested 
on the charge of murdering Mrs. Taylor and 
his wife, The trial began on Monday, 3 July 

1865, and lastod for five days. Both bodies 
contained large quantities of antimony. It 
was proved that Pritchard, who was m debt 
and expected large sums of money on the 
deaths of the two women, administered an¬ 
timony to his wife in food duringfour months, 
and to Mrs. Taylor, together with soma 
aconite, in a preparation of opium known as 
Batley’ssedative, which she was in thohabit 
of taking. He was found guilty, was sen¬ 
tenced to death, confessed his guilt, and was 
executed in front of Glasgow gaol on 28 July 
1806. This was the last public execution in 
Glasgow. Pritchard wasfive feet eleveninches 
in bought, of well-proportioned figure, with a 

leasing face, bald iorcliead, and flowing 
eard. He was reputed to be ‘the prettiest 
liar of his time,’ but a plausible and confident 
manner rendered him a good platform lecturer. 

His published works wore: 1. ‘ A Visit to 
Pitcairn Island,’1847. 2. ‘ Observations on 
Filey as a Watering Place,’ 1863 (3rd edit. 
1866). 3.‘Guide to Filey and its Antiqui¬ 
ties,’ 1864. 4. ‘ Coast Lodgings for the Poorer 
Cities,’ 1864; besides many papers on medi¬ 
cal subjects in the ‘ Modical Times and Ga¬ 
zette,’ the ‘ Lancet,’ aud the ‘ Transactions’ 
of the Pharmaceutical, the Obstetrical, and 
the King’s College Medical Societies. 

[Trial of Dr. E. W. Pritchard, 1866 ; Sheffield 
Telegraph, Glasgow Hsrald, North British Daily 
Mail, Scotsman, and Dundee Advertiser of July 

1866. ] A.H.M. 

PRITCHARD, GEORGE (1796-1888), 
missionary and consul at Tahiti, horn in Bir¬ 
mingham on 1 Aug, 1796, worked from child¬ 
hood with his father, a journeyman brass- 
founder, and showed great mechanical skill. 
While he was a youth, he and his family 
attended Oarr’s Lane Oliapol, and he became 
a localprencher in villages around Birming¬ 
ham. Having resolved to undertake mission¬ 
ary work, ho left with his wife (Miss Ayllen, 
West Meon, Hampshire) in a cargo ship 
for Tahiti, in the Society Islands of the 
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Pacific Ocean, on 27 July 1824, Pritchard 
and his wife were welcomed, on their arrival 
bv the queen, Pomave, and ho was shortly ap¬ 
pointed British consul for tlio Qoorgiau, 
Society, Navigator’s, and Friendly Islands. 
On 21 Nov. 1836 the queen refused to admit 
to her dominions two French priests, Laval 
and Carrot, from Gambia Island, and there 
followed a long quarrel with the French go¬ 
vernment, which ended in the islands being 
placed under French protection in 1842, and 
o temporary annexation by Frauco in 1813. 
Pritchard advised !lie queen throughout this 
critical period, and helped to pay m 1838 an 
indemnity of two thousand Spanish dollars 
summarily demanded by the Fronch admiral, 
DuPetit-Thouars. In 1841 he went bo Eng¬ 
land to lay before the British government the 
case of the dispossessed queen, and to describe 
theoutrages which theinvaders inflicted upon 
British subjects; but ho returned in February 
1843 without obtaining any genuine guaran¬ 
tee of security. On 5 March 1844 he was 
seized by the French authorities on tho pre¬ 
tence that he encouraged disaffection among 
the natives. Captain Gordon, of H.M.S. 
Cormorant, procured his release, on condi¬ 
tion that he should leave the islands and 
never return. lie sailod in tho Cormorant to 
Valparaiso, whonce he reached London. The 
English government thereupon demanded of 
the French an apology and pecuniary repara¬ 
tion. Pritchard asserted that his property 
had suffered damage to the amount of4,0001, 
Eventually, in the queun’s speech of 1846 
announcement was rnudo that the difficulty 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. Pritchard 
subsequently lived in retirement in England, 
dying at Hove, near Brighton, in May 1883 
in his eighty-seventh year, llis widow and 
several children survived him. 

He published: ‘ The Missionary's Be ward, 
or the Success of the Gospel in tho South 
Pacific,' with an introduction by tbo Bev. 
J. A. James, 1844; and ‘Quuon Pomare and 
her Country,’ 1878,8vo, with an introduction 
by Henry Allon; he also loft in manuscript 
‘The Aggressions of tho French at Tahiti 
and other Islands in the Pacific.’ 

[Annual Beg. 1844,p, 2G0; Dumoulin ot Dos- 
gjmz, lies Tiiiti; Brief Statement of tho Aggres¬ 
sions of tho Fronch on Tahiti (London -Missionary 
Society, 1883); private information.] 8, T. 

PRITCHARD, I-IANNAH (1711-1708), 
actress,whose maiden name wasVaughnn,was 
born in 1711, and married in early life a poor 
actor named Pritchard. As Mrs. Pritchard 
she acted in 1733, at Fielding and Hippisley’s 
booth, Bartholomew Fair, the part of Loveit in 
an opera called ‘A Care for Covetousness, or the 


Choats of Scapin.’ She sang with groat effect 
1 Sweet, if you love me, smiling, turn.’ A 
duet between her and an actor coiled Solway 
wus very popular, and sho was berhymed by a 
writer in the ‘Daily Post,’ who spolco of this as 
her first essay,and predicted for hor ‘a trans¬ 
portation to a brighter stage.’ ThiswaB soon 
accomplished, Bince sho appeared at the Hay- 
market on 20 Sept. 1783 as Nell in the‘Devil 
to Pay'of Coffey. Shewas one of the company 
known as the ‘ Comedians of liis Majesty's 
Bevels,’ the more conspicuous members of 
which had seceded from Drury Lane. During 
her first season she was seen as Dorcas in 
tho ‘ Mock Doctor,’ Phillis (the country lass) 
in tho ‘ Livery Bake Trapp’d, or the Disap¬ 
pointed Country Lnss,’ Ophelia, Edging in 
1 he ‘ Careless Jlusbund,’ Clcora in tho ‘ Opero 
of Operas, or Tom Thumb the Great/ an 
alteration of Fielding’s ‘Tragedy of Trage¬ 
dies/ Lappet in the ‘ Miser/ Phmdra in‘ Am¬ 
phitryon/ nob’s Mother in ‘Flora/ Sylvia 
in the ‘Double Gallant/ Shepherdess in the 
1 Festivnl/ Peasant Woman in the ‘Bur¬ 
gomaster Trick’d,’ and Bolina in Miller’s 
‘ Mothor-in-Law.’ Two or three of tho last- 
named parts are original. Iler appearance 
during her first season in so wide a rango of 
parts seems to indicate more experience than 
she can bo shown to possess. Two Miss 
Vaughans, who might have been her sisters, 
hut neither of whom could have been her¬ 
self, had previously been beard of. Return¬ 
ing with the company to Drury Lane, she 
played there, 30 April 1784, Mrs. Fainall in 
tho ‘ Way of tho World.’ At Drury Lane she 
remained until 1740-1, going in the summer 
of 1735 to the Haynmrket, where she was 
Beatrice in the * Anatomist/ Lady Townly, 
and the original CombruBh in the ‘ Honest 
Yorkshiroman.’ At Drury Lane, meanwhile, 
site played a wide range of characters, 
chiefly, though not. exclusively, comic. The 
most noteworthy of theso are LadyWouIdbe 
in ‘ Volpone/ Mrs. Flareit in ‘ Love’s Last 
Shift/ Lucy Lookit, Lady Haughty in the 
‘ Silent Woman,’ Doll Common, Mrs. Ter¬ 
magant in the ‘ Squiro of Alsatia/ Pert, 
Mrs. Foresight, Bermlhia in the ‘ Relapse/ 
Aruminta, and afterwards Belinda, in tho 
‘ Old Bachelor/ Lady Anne, Duchess of York 
in ‘ [ling liiohardlll/ Angelica in ‘Love for 
Love/ Lady Maoduif, Anne Boloyn, Leonora 
in tho' Libertine/ Mrs. Sullen, Monimia.Des- 
demona, Rosalind, Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night/ 
andNeriesaintho 'Merchant of Venice. A 
couple of original parts stand prominently 
out—Dorothea to the Mario of Mrs. Clive in 
Miller’s ‘Man of Taste/ 6 March 1785, and 
Peggy in Dodsley’s ‘King and the Millor of 
Mansfield/ 1 Fob, 17 87. 
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On 1 Jan, 1742, as Arabella in the ‘London 
Cuckolds’of Ravenscroft, she first appeared 
at Covent Garden, where she played, among 
other parts, Sylvia in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ 
Paulina in the ' Winter's Tale,’ Nottingham 
in 1 Essex,’ Queen in 1 Hamlet,’ Elvira in the 
‘ Spanish Fryar,’ Mrs. Frail, and Doris in 
‘ .<Esop.’ Next year she returned to Drury 
Lane, playing Amanda in the ‘Relapse,’ 
Margarita in 1 Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ 
ELvira in ‘ Love makes a Man,’ Jane Shore, 
Belvidera, and Kitty Pry in the ‘Lying 
“Valet,’ and was, on 17Feb. 1748, the original 
Clarinda in Fielding’s ‘ Wedding Day,’ In 
January 1744 she was once more at Covent 
Garden, where she remained until 1747, 
adding to her repertorv Isabella in ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ Queen l£atkarine, Calista, An¬ 
dromache, Lady in ‘Comus,’ Abra-Mul6, 
Lady Macbeth, Queen in ‘Richard III,’ 
Portia in ‘ Julius Coesar,’ Aspasia, Lietitia in 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Evadne in ‘ Maid's Tragedy,’ 
Mariamne, Lady Brute, Maria in the ‘Non- 
juror,’ Mrs. Ford, Portia in ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ Beatrice, Helena in ‘All’s well 
that ends well,’ Marcia in ‘ Cato,’ and 
numerous parts of corresponding importance. 
Her only ‘creations’ were Constance ill 
Colley Cibber’s ‘ Papal Tyranny in the Reign 
of King John,’ 15 Feb. 1746; Tag in Garrick's 
* Miss in her Teens,’ 17 Jan. 1747; and Cla¬ 
rinda in Hoadley’s ‘Suspicious Husband,’ 
12 Feb. 1747. ’When in 1747-8 Garrick 
became patentee of Drury Lane, Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard accompanied him thither, reappearing 
on 28 Nov. 1747 as Lady Lurewell in the 
‘Constant Couple.’ She was advertised to 
act George Barnwell for the benefit of her 
husband, who was then connected with the 
management of the theatre, hut the piece 
was changed. She played Oroclea in Ford’s 
‘ Lover’s Melancholy,’ ‘not acted these 100 
years.’ In 1748-9 she played two origi¬ 
nal parts, one of which, at least, exercised 
on important influence on her reputation. 
This waa Irene in Johnson’s 1 Mahomet and 
Irene,’ since known as ‘Irene,’ which was 
given on 6 Feb. 1749. In this, as first pro¬ 
duced, Irene was strangled on the stage. 
Audiences that accepted the suffocation 
scene in ‘ Othello ’ need not, perhaps^ have 
been expected to be more sensitive with re¬ 
gard to the bowstring in ‘Irene.’ The audi¬ 
ence, however, on the first night of ‘ Maho¬ 
met and Irene’ shouted ‘murder,’ and Mrs. 
Pritchard, unable to finish the scene, retired 
from the stage. Thetermination was altered; 
but Johnson seems never to have forgiven a 
woman he associated with liis misfortune. 
Her other original part, 16 April, was Merope 
in Aaron Hill’s adaptation from “Voltaire. 


On 24 Feb. 1760 she was the original Iloratin 
in Whitehead’s ‘ Roman Father,’ adapted 
from ‘ Les Horaces ’ of Corneille, on 2 {u 
1761 the first Aurora in Moore’s ‘ Gil nwj 
on 17 Feb. 1752 the first Urphisa in Francis's 
‘Eugenia,’and 7 Feb. 1763 the first Mu 
Beverley in the ‘Gamester,’ perhaps her 
greatest part. The season of 1763-4 saw her 
in three original characters : Boadicsa in 
Glover’s tragedy so named, Catherine in 
‘ Catherine and Petruchio/ Garrick’s adapta¬ 
tion of the ‘Taming of theShrew,’ andCreiwi 
in Whitehead’s ‘ Creusa.' Among other parts 
that she had sustained under Garrick were 



Lady Betty Modish, Millamant, Zara in thn 
‘Mourning Bride,’ Lady Truman in the 
‘Drummer,’ Queen Elizabeth in Jones’s 
‘Essex,’ nermione, Countess of Rouullon 
and EBtifania. On 9 Oct. 1760 Bhe played 
Lady Oapulet to the Juliet of her daughter 
Miss Pritchard, and the Romeo of Garrick .' 

In Home’s ‘Agis’ on 21 Feb. 1768 Mrs, 
Pritchard was the first Agesistrata, and in 
Murphy’s ‘Desert Island’ on 24 Jan. 1700 
the first Constantia. On 3 Jan. 1761 she 
was the original Queen Elizabeth in Brookes's 
‘ Earl of Essex,’ and on 12 Feb. the original 
Mrs. Oakly in Column's ‘ Jealous Wife,’ On 
11 Dec. she was the first Hecuba in Dr. 
Delap’s ‘ Hecuba.’ In Mallet's ‘ Elvira' on 
19 Jan. 1768 Bhe was the first Queen, and in 
Mrs. Sheridan’s 1 Discovery* on 3 Feb. the 
first Lady Medway. On 10 Dec. she was 
the original Mrs. Etherdown in Mrs. Sheri¬ 
dan’s ‘ Dupe.’ The same season saw her act 
Roxana in the ‘Rival Queens.’ For her 
benefit on 16 March 1766 Bhe had on original 
part in CharlesShadwell’s ‘IrishHospitality/ 
and on 12 April was the first Dame Ursula 
in Ksnrick’s * Falstaffs Wedding.’ On 6 Dec. 
1767 she played her last original part, Mra. 
Mildmay,the heroine of the ‘Widow’d Wife’ 
of Kenrick. During the season of 1767-8 
she gave a series of farewell performances, 
her fast appearance taking place on 24 April 
1708 as Lady Macbeth, when she spoke an 
epilogue by Garrick. Another epilogue by 
Keate [q. v.], written for the same occasion, 
but unspoken, appears in his poems (1781, ii, 
109). 

Mrs. Pritchard, whose fortune appears to 
have been imperilled, if not impaired, by the 
action of her brother, Henry Vaughan, who 
was an actor, led a wholly blameless and 
reputable life; a portion of her considerable 
estate was left her by a distant relative, a 
Mr. Leonard, 

An undefined 
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d, an attorney of Lyons Inn. 
ed sohome of her husband to 
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wfif actors is mentioned by Davies. Slio 
Ihed at one time in York Street, Covent 
Garden. Mrs. Pritchard did not long sur¬ 
vive her retirement, but died in August 1768 
in Bath. A monument to her memory was 
placed in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
^ 4 . son seems to have been for a time trea- 
surer of Drury Lane Theatre. The dfibut in 
Juliet, as Miss Pritchard, of Mrs, Pritchard’s 
daughter at Drury Lane on 9 Oct. 1766, caused 
aseusation. Shehadanexquisitelyprettyface, 
and had been taught by Garrick. She played 
her mother’s parts of Ladv Betty Modish 
in the ‘Careless Husband,' Beatrice, Marcia, 
Isabella, Miranda, Roratia, Perdita, &c., hut 
lacked her mother’s higher gifts, and never 
fulfilled expectations. Her chief successes 
were obtained as Harriot in. the ‘Jealous 
Wife’ of Colmaa, and Fanny in the ‘ Clan¬ 
destine Marriage ’ of Garrick and Colman, 
both original parts. She married, near 
1762, John Palmer, known as 'Gentleman 
Palmer,’ the actor [see under Paimbb, Jons', 
1742 P-1798], retired the same year as her 
mother, 1767-8, and, after her husband's 
death in 1768, married a Mr. Lloyd, a poli¬ 
tical writer. 

General testimony shows Mrs. Pritchard 
to have been one of the most conspicuous stars 
in the Garrick galaxy. Richard Cumberland 
andDibdin give her precedence of Mrs. Cibber. 
Dibdin says that Cibber’s remark 1 that the 
life of beauty is too short to form a complete 
actress 'proved so true in relation to Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard that she was seen to fresh admiration 
till inadvanced age she retired witha fortune. 
She was held the greatest Lady Macbeth of 
her day, her scone with the ghost being espe¬ 
cially admired. The Queen in ‘ Homlet,’ 
EBtifania, and Doll Common were also among 
her greatest parts. Leigh Hunt is convinced 
that she was a really great genius, equally 
capable of the highest and lowest parts. 
Churchill praises her highly in the 'Rosciad,' 
especially aa the Jealous Wife, Walpole, who 
knew and admired her, praises her Maria in 
the ‘Nonjuror,’ and her Beatrice, which he 
preferred to Miss Farren’s, and would not 
allow his ‘Mysterious Mother’ to he played 
after her retirement from the stage, as she 
alone could have presented the Count ess. 

Mrs. Pritchard had, howovor, an imperfect 
education, and other critics give less favour¬ 
able accounts of hor. On one occasion John¬ 
son deolared her goodbut affected in her man¬ 
ner; another time he calls her ‘a mechanical 
player.’ In private life he declared she was 
‘ a vulgar idiot; she would talk of her gownd, 
but when she appeared upon the stage seemed 

'It is wonderful liow'little mind she had,' lie 


once said, affirming she had never read the 
tragedy of ‘ Macbeth ’ all through. 1 She no 
more thought of the play out of which her 
part was taken than a shoemaker thinks of 
the skin out of which the piece of leather 
out of which he is making a pair of shoeB is 
cut.’ Campbell, who could not have seen 
her, says in his ‘Life of Siddons,’ unjustly, 
that something of her Bartholomew Fair 
origin may be traced in her professional cha¬ 
racteristics, declares that she ‘ never rose to 
the finest grade, even of comedy, hut was 
most famous in scolds and viragos;’ adds 
that in tragedy, though Bhe ‘had a large im¬ 
posing manner’ (in fact, like her daughter, 
she was small), 1 she wanted grace,’ and says 
that Garrick told Tate Wilkinson that she 
was 1 apt to blubber her sorrows.’ Most of 
this condemnation is an over-accentnation 
of faults indicated by Davies. 

Hayman painted her twice—once sepa¬ 
rately, and again (as Clarinda), with Garrick 
as Ranger, in a scene from Hoadley’s ‘Suspi¬ 
cious Husband.’ Zoffany represented haras 
Lady Macbeth, with Garrick as Macbeth. 
This, like Hayman’s separate portrait, has 
been engraved. All three pictures are in the 
Mathews collection at the Garrick Club. A 
fourth portrait,representing her asHurmione, 
was painted by Robert Edge Pine [q. v.] 
[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Bos¬ 
well’s Johnson, ad. Hill; Doran’s Annuls of the 
Binge, si. Lowe; ‘Wheatley and Cunningham's 
London Past and Present; Georgian Era; Davies's 
Life of Garrick and Dram&tio Miscellanies; 
dark RubsoII’s Representative Actors ; Gilli¬ 
land's Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; Camp¬ 
bell’s late of Siddons; Notes and Queries, 4th 
see. ii. 395, 5th ser. iii. 609, iv. 296, 431, 492, 
v. 36, 132, x. 467.] J. K. 

PRITCHARD, JOHN LANGFORD 

2 799-1860), actor, the son of a captain in 
e navy, was bom, it is said, at sea, in 
1799, and, adopting his father’s profession, 
became a midshipman. After some practice 
as an amateur he joined a small company in 
Wales, and on 24. May 1820. as ‘Pritchard 
from Cheltenham,’ made his first appearance 
in Bath, playing Captain Absolute in the 
‘ Rivals.’ In August he played under Bunn, 
ot tho New Theatre, Birmingham, Lord Trin¬ 
ket, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and other parts, 
reappearing in Bath on 80 Oct. as Irwin in 
Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Every one has hisFanlt,’ On 
23 May 1821 he played Dumain (First Lord) 
in 1 All’s well that ends well.’ In the sum¬ 
mer of 1821 he joined the York circuit under 
Mansell, makinghis first appearance as Romeo. 
Parts such as J alter, Pythias, logo, Edmund in 
'Lear,’ Richmond, Jeremy Didaler, and Duke 
of Mirandola, were assigned him. He then 
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joined Murray’s company in Edinburgh, ap¬ 
pearing on. 16 Jan. 1823 as Durimel in Charles 
Kemble’s adaptation ‘ Point of Ilonour,’ 
Here, playing leading business, he remained 
eleven years. On 6 Feb. he -was the original 
Nigel in 1 George Heriot,’ an anonymous 
adaptation of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ On 
22 May 1824 he was Edward "Waverloy in 
a new version of 1 Waverley,’ and on 5 .Tune 
Francis Tyrrell in Planch6’s 1 St. Honan’s 
Well.’ On 21 Jan. 1825 he played Rob Roy, 
a difficult feat in Edinburgh for an English¬ 
man. He played on 23 May the Stranger in 
the 1 Rose of Ettrick Vale,’ on the 28th Red- 
gauntlet. Soon afterwards he was Richard I 
in the ‘Talisman,’ and on 4 July George 
Douglas in ‘ Mary Stuart ’ (the Abbot); Harry 
Stanley in ‘ PaulPry’ followed. On 17 June 
1826 ho was Oliver Cromwell in ‘Woodstock, 
or the Cavalier.’ ‘ Charles Edward, or the last 
of the Stuarts,’ adapted from the French by 
a son ol' Flora Macdonald, was given for the 
first time on 31 April 1839, with Pritchard 
as Charles Edward. In 1830-1 Pritchard 
went with Murray in (he Adelphi Theatre 
(Edinburgh), where he appeared on 6 July 
1831 as Abdar Khan in ‘ Muzeppa.’ In the 
‘Renegade’ by Maturin,Pritchard was Guis- 
card, and on 16 April 1832, in a week at 
Ilolyrood, was the first Wemyss of Logie. 
He was also seen as Joseph Surface. Prit¬ 
chard appeared a few times attho Adelphi in 
the summer season, and then quitted Edin¬ 
burgh. During his stay, he won very favour¬ 
able recognition, arlistic and social, and took 
a prominent part in establisking the Edin¬ 
burgh Shakespeare Club, at the first anni¬ 
versary dinner of which Scott owned himself 
the anlhor of ‘ Waverloy.’ During his vaca¬ 
tions he had played in Glasgow, Perth, Aber¬ 
deen, and other leading Scottish towns. (hi 
6 Oct. 1838 he made his first appearance 
in Dublin, playing Bnssanio, and Fotruchio; 
Wellborn to the Sir Giles Ovorroach of 
Charles Kean followed on the 7th. In Ire¬ 
land, where he was hospitably entertained, 
he also played Jeremy Diddler, Mark An¬ 
tony, and Meg Merriloos. His first appear¬ 
ance in London was made on 16 Nov. 1835 
at Oovent Garden as Alonzo in ‘Pizarro.’ 
He played Macduff, and was popular as 
Lindsay, an original part in FitzbaH’s ‘ In¬ 
heritance.’ During Maeready’s tenure of 
Covent Garden in 1838 ho reappeared as Don 
Pedro in the ‘Wonder,’ Maeready himself 
playing Don Felix, which was held to be 
Pritchard’s great part, ne took a secondary 
part in the performance of the ‘ Lady of 
Lyons,’ and was the original Felton in She¬ 
ridan Knowles’s 1 Woman’s "Wit, or Love’s 
Disguises.’ Maeready, with some apparent 


reason, was charged with keeping him kclr 
Pritchard retired ultimately to the country 
and became the manager of the York circuit’ 
where he continued to net. He died on B Air.’ 
1850. Pritchard was a sound, careful, ami 
judicious actor, hut only just reached the 
second rank. His best parts appear to ha\ e 
been Don Felix and Morcutio. A portrait 
of him appears in ‘ Actors by Daylight, 1 
30 June 1838. b 

[Actors by Daylight; Theatrical Timos; Idler 
1888; RUt. of the Tkoatro Royal, Dublin, I 870 ' 
Ditidiu’s Edinburgh Stage; Era Almanack, va¬ 
rious years.] J, 

PRITCHARD or PRICHARD, Sir 
WILLIAM (1032 P-1705), lord mayor „f 
London, born about 1032, was second son 
of Francis Pritclmrd of Southwark, and his 
wife, Mary Eggleston. He is described a, 

1 merchant taylor' and alderman of Broad 
Street. In 1073 lie was sheriff of London, 
and was knighted on 23 Oct. in that year! 
On 29 Sept. 1682 ho went to the poll as 
court candidate for the mayoralty, and on 
4 Oct. the recorder declared him third on 
the list, below Sir Thomas Gold and Alder¬ 
man Cornish, both whigs. Bat a scrutiny 
of the poll gavo him the first place. On 
the 25th he was declared elecied by the 
court of aldermen, and on tlio 28th was 
sworn at the Guildhall. Pritchard’s election 
was celebrated as a great triumph for the 
court party in loyal bnllads and congratu¬ 
latory poems. One of these ‘new loyal 
songs and catches ’ was ‘ set to an excellent 
tune by Mr. Purs oil.’ Pritchard carried on 
the policy of his predecessor, Sir John Moore 
(1620-1702) ftp v.] He refused to admit to 
their offices the recently olectod whig sheriffs, 
Papillon and Dubois, whose election he had 
abetted Moore in setting aside. "When, in 
February 1684, proceedings were taken 
against him by the whigs, he refused to ap¬ 
pear or give bail, and on 24 April was ar¬ 
rested bv the sheriff's officers at Grocers’ 
Ilall, ana detained in custody for six hours. 
The arrest ‘ had wellnigh sot tho city in a 
flame that might have ended in carnage and 
blood’ (Noeth, Eramen, J740, p, 618), and 
the corporation was forced to aisclaiin any 
partin it by an order in common council on 
22 May (Kennbt, Hist, of England, iii. 408), 
Pritchard retaliated by an action for false 
and malicious arrest against Papillon—Da- 
hois being dead. The case was tried before 
Jeffreys at the Guildhall on 6 Nov. 1684, the 
law-ofiicerB of tho crown appearing for the 
plaintiff) and Serjeant Maynard for the de¬ 
fendant. Jeffreys summed up strongly in 
favour of Pritchard, who was awarded 
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10 0007. damages. Papillon fled tlm country 
to escape payment. Pritchard declared his 
willingness to release him from the effects 
of the judgment, with the hint's assent; 
this was long refused by James H, but was 
ultimately granted in 1688, when, on Aug. 7, 
Sir William gave a full release to Papillon 
at Garraway’s coffee-house, drinking his 
former foe's health (Papillon, Memoirs). 

Meanwhile, Pritchard had lost favour at 
court. In August 1687 he, with other aider- 
men, was displaced 'for opposing the address 
of liberty of conscience’ (Lot mull). He 
appears to have been restored later; hut in 
October 1688, when he had refused to act as 
intermediary mayor, he again laid down Iris 
gown (it-) On 16 May 1686 and in March 
1690 he was returned as one of the city’s 
representatives in parliament, After tliB 
Revolution Pritchard continued active as tory 
and churchman. In June 1690 ho made an 
unsuccessful attempt to keep the whig Sir 
JohnPilkington [q. v.] out of the mayoralty; 
and in October 1698 and Jan. 1701 he was on 
unsuccessful parliamentary candidate for the 
city; but he was returned at the head of the 
poll on 18 Aug. 1702. 

He died at his city residence in Ileydon 
Yard, Minories, on 20 Fob. 1704-6. Xlis body 
was conveyed ‘ ingreat Btale ’from llis house at 
Ilighgatc to Great Lynford in Buckingham¬ 
shire, where it was buried on 1 March in a 
vault under the north aislo. An Inscription 
on a marble slab records that Pritchard was 
president of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
that he erected there ‘ a convenient apart¬ 
ment for cutting the atone.’ In Groat Lyu- 
ford itself, the manor of which he had ac¬ 
quired in 1688 from Richard Napier [q. v.], 
Pritchard founded and endowed an almshouse 
and school-buildings, and his widow aug¬ 
mented his benefaction. By his wife, Sarah 
Coke of Kingethorp, Northamptonshire, he 
had three sons and a daughter. She also was 
buried at Great Lynford on 6 May 1718, In 
accordance with Pritchard’s will, the Buck¬ 
inghamshire estates passed to Richard Uth- 
wart and Daniel King, his nephews. 

Pritchard's portrait is at Merchant Tay¬ 
lors’ Hall. 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Hurl. Boo,); 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation, passim; Ilowoll’s State 
Trials, x. 310-72; Orridga’s Citizens of London 
and their Eulers, pp. 2S8-0; Ret. Memb. Pari.; 
Poems, Songs, &c., 1682; Lipscomb’s Ilist. of 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 222, 227 ; Memoirs of 
Thomas Papillon, od. A. F. Papillon, chap, xi.l 

Q.LnG.N. 

PRITCHETT, JAMES PIGOTT (1789- 
1808), architect, horn at St. Pelrox, Pem¬ 
brokeshire, on Id. Oct. 1789, and baptised 


there on 4 J an. 1790, wasfourth son of Charles 
Pigott Pritchett, fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, rector of St. Patrox and Stack- 
pole Elidor, Pembrokeshire, prebendary of St. 
David’s, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Cawdor, by Anne, daughter of Roger Rogers 
of Westerton-in-Ludchuroh,Pembrokeshire; 
DelaherePrilchettjSub-chanterof St. David’s 
Cathedral, was liis grandfather. Pritchett, 
adopting the profession of an architect, was 
articled to Mr. Medland in Southwark, and 
afterwards worked for two years in the office 
of Daniel Asher A1 axander [q. v.l architect of 
the London Dock Company. After spending 
a short time in the barrack office under the 
[ government, Pritchett Bet up for himself in 
London in 1812, but in 1818removed to York, 
entering into partnership with Mr. Watson of 
that city. For the remainder of his life 
Pritchett resided in York, he and Watson 
having a very extousive practice, amounting 
almost to a monopoly, of architectural work 
in Yorkshire. At York itself he built the 
deanery, St. Peter’s School (now the school 
of art), the Savings Bank, Lady Hewley’s 
Hospital, Lendal and Salem Chapele, &c. 
Elsewhere he built the asylum at Wakefield, 
the court-house and gaol at Beverloy, and 
acted as surveyor and architect on the ex- 
iBusive estates of throe successive Earls 
Fitzwilliam. Pritchett was a prominent 
member of tho congregalionalist body at 
York, and was identified with a groat many 
philanthropic and religious movement s there. 
Ho died at York on 23 May, and was buried 
iii the cemetery there on 27 May 1868. He 
married, first, at Beckenham, Kent, on 6 Aug. 
1786, Peggy Maria, daughter of Robort 
Terry, by whom he had three sons and one 
daughter, Maria Margaret. The latter mar¬ 
ried John Middleton of York, and was mother 
of John Henry Middleton, architect, late 
director of the South Kensington Museum. 
Pritchett married, on 0 Jan. 1829, his second 
wife, Caroline, dnugbl er ol'John Benson, soli¬ 
citor, of Thorne, near York, by whom he had 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the 
eldest son, James Pigott Pritchett, adopted 
his father's profession at Darlington. 

[Builder, 6 June 1868 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Pedigree of Pritchett by G. Milnor- 
Gihson-CuUum anil James P. Pritchett, with 
family notes by tholatter (London, 1802).] 

L. 0. 

PRITZL1R, Sin THEOPIIILUS (d- 
1889), Indian commander, was in 1793 ap¬ 
pointed ensign in an independent company 
in the British army, and on 18 March 1794 
he becaino a lieutenant in the 86th foot, He 
thence oxchangod, on 27 Aug. 1794, into the 
6th dragoon guards, wont out to Holland, and 
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served through tlie two unsuccessful cam¬ 
paigns of 1794 and 1795, in Holland and 
Germany. Pritzler then took port in an expe¬ 
dition to SanDomingo (1796-8). On 21 Sept. 
1796 he removed to the 21st light dragoons. 
He remained in this regiment till 21_ Sept. 
1804, when he was appointed major in the 
royal fnsiliors. He acted as major of brigade 
at Portsmouthfrom 1800 to 1804; and from 
1807 to 1809 he held the post of assistant 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards. He 
received the brevet of lieutenant-colonel on 
16 April 1807, and on 4 Juno 1818 he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 22nd 
light dragoons. He had the brevet of colonel 
in the army on 4 June 1814. 

Pritzler now proceeded to India with his 
regiment. On the outbreak of the third 
Mahratta war in 1817, he was given the rank 
of brigadier-general, and entrusted with the 
duty of pursuing the Peishwa on the lattor’s 
flight from Poona on 16 Nov. 1817. On 
8 Jan. 1818, with a forco partly European 
and partly native, he came upon a large body 
of the enemy, close to Satura, where they 
had been left to cover the Peishwa’s retreat, 
lie attacked and diaper&ed them, and con¬ 
tinued his pursuit, marching rapidly south¬ 
wards in co-operation with Brigadier-general 
Smith. On 17 Jan. he oame up with the 
Peishwa’a rearguard near Meritch and in¬ 
flicted a severe defeat upon them. 

Pritzler was now for a time employed in 
the movement against the smaller fortresses 
in the southern Mahratta districts. He was 
told off to press the siege of Singhur, which 
capitulated, after a short resistance, on 
2 March 1818. He was then ordered to re¬ 
duce to obedience the country in the vicinity 
of Satara. His chief achievement in this 
district was the capture ofWasota, a fort 
situated in an almost impregnable position of 
tho Western Ghauts. The siege began on 
11 March, and ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the garrison on 5 April. Pritzler 
then marched aouthand joined Colonel (after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas) Munro [q. v. j on 22 April 
at Nagar-Manawali. The united English 
force now moved across the Sena river to the 
siege of Sholapur, tho Peisliwa’s last great 
stronghold in the southern districts. On 
10 May two columns, under Colonel Hewitt, 
advanced to the assault. Pritzler, with a re¬ 
serve force, stood by to offer support. The 
Mahratta commander, Ganpat Kao, moved 
round to the east side of the town with the 
object of taking the assailants in flank. The 
Mahrattas were at once checked and driven 
back in disorder by Pritzler, a success which 
materially contributed to the speedy capture 
of the town that some day. The Mahratta 


garrison, about seven thousand stronTt7i 
to escape. Pritzler, however, wentin™ 18 ,“ 
came up with them on tho banks of theStT' 
and inflicted upon them so crushing a defer 
that they ceased to exist as an organise,) W 
On 3 Dec. 1822 Pritzler was nLdeaK Ch 

^suddenly at Boulogne-sur-Mer« 


[Philippart’s Eoyal Military Calendar- Gani 
Mag. 1818, passim; Annual Register for ] jso. 
Army Lists, pusshn; Grant Dug's Hist of iW 
Mahrattas; Wilson’s Ilist. of India, Gw! 
Lifo of Sir Thomas Munro; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] G. p, u_ T 


PROBERT, WILLI A M (1790-1870), unj. 
tarian minister, was born at Painscnatlelfoj. 
norshire, on 11 Aug. 1790. Hisparents farmed 
a small freehold. William intended to take 
orders in the church of England, but became 
in early life a Wesleyan mothodist, andnas 
appointed a local preacher of that denomini. 
tion, ministering in Bolton, Leeds, Liver¬ 
pool, and in Staffordshire. In 1815, wlui 9 
Btationed at Alnwick in Northumberland 
he adopted Unitarian views. He was tm! 
pointed in 1821 to the Unitarian chapel at 
Walmsley, near Bolton, Lancashire. Probert 
found the place encumbered with debt and 
the people disheartened and scattered. Ifo 
succeeded in gathoriugroundhim on attached 
congregation, to which he ministered for up¬ 
wards of forty-eight years. Walmsley chapel 
is commonly called m the district ‘ OldPio- 
bert’s Chapel.’ He was a mau of much humour 
and of eccentrio habits, interested in anti¬ 
quarian and oriental scholarship, and aa au¬ 
thority onWolshlaws and customs. Howna 
a master of the Welsh language, and he ob¬ 
tained soveral medals from learned sooieties 
for accounts on Welsh castles and for trans¬ 
lations from Welsh into English, He died 
at Dimple, Turton, on 1 April 1870, and was 
buried in the graveyard attached to his chapel, 
In 1814 he married Margaret Carr of Broxton, 
Cheshire, by whom ho had six children. 

Probert was the author of: 1. ‘ Calvinism 
and Arminianism,’ 1816. 2. ‘ The Godolin, 
being Translations from the Welsh,’ 1820. 
8. ‘ Ancient Laws of Cambria,’ 1828. 4, ‘The 
Elements of Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar,’ 
1832. C. ‘Hebrew and English Conoordanco’ 
1888. 6. 1 Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Grammar,’I860. 7.‘Lawsofl-lebrowPoetry,’ 
1860. The manuscripts of the four last- 
mentioned works are preserved in the Bolton 
public library. Probert also wrote a'His¬ 
tory of Walmsley Chapel/ which appeared 
in the ' Christian Reformer' fox 1884. 


Local newspapers; UnitarianHeraldforl870; 
So mlos’s Bolton Bibliography.] T. B. J, 
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PEOBUS (d. 948 P), biographer of St. 
Patrick, is identified by Colgan with Coene- 
cl'uir, prelector or head master of the school 
ot'Slane in the county of Meath, famous as the 
place in which Dagobert, son of Sigehert, king 
oi Austrasia in the seventh century, was edu¬ 
cated. Probus's ‘ Life of St. Patncb,' which 
aras the first life of the saint to be printed, 
aras published anonymously in the edition 01 
Bede’s works brought out at Basle in 1568. 
It was afterwards republished by Oolgan, 
with the author’s nameprefixed, and formsthe 
fifth life in his collection. It is addressed to 
Paulinas, opparentlyMael-Poil (d. 920), abbot 
of Indedhnen, near Slane, who is described by 
the ‘Pour Masters’ as ‘bishop, anchorite and 
the best scribe in LeathChuinn/i.e. the north 
of Ireland. It may he regarded as a revised 
edition of the life by Muirohu Macou Mach- 
theni [ft. vj in the 'Book of Armagh,’ but 
with the Roman mission added, of which 
tliers is no mention in Muirchu. This was 
apparently taken from Tirechan. Muirchu 
had attempted to combine the authentic nar¬ 
rative of the ‘ Confession ’ with the later 
legendary matter, but the contradiction be¬ 
tween them was obvious. Probus, following 
in the same path, but with more literary 
slrill, invented a double mission for St. 
Patrick—a first mission of thirty years, 
during which he laboured as a priest without 
success; and a second, when he returned as a 
bishop with a commission from Rome [see 
Patbiok]. 

In 948 (Four Masters) or 950 (Usshdb) 
Probus and the chief members of the com¬ 
munity took refuge in the Round Tower of 
Slone from one of the Banish inroads. They 
carried with them their valuables, including 
especially the crozier and the bell of St. Ere 
the founder. The Danes, however, set fire to 
the building, and all perished. 

[Vita S. Patrieii, ad. R. P. E. Hogan, S.J. 
(Arulacta Bollandiana), Prtefatio, p. 16; Colgan's 
Trisa Thaumaturga; Annals of the Four Masters; 
Usaher’s Works, iv. 878, vi. 873; Lanigan’s End. 
History, i. 82, iii. 871.] T, 0. 

PROBY, GRANVILLE LEVESON, 
third Eaee or Oaeisfoet (1781-1868), ad¬ 
miral, bom in 1781, was third son of John 
Joshua Proby, first earl of Carysfort [ft. v.] 
He entered the navy in March 1798 on 
board the Vanguard, with Captain (after¬ 
wards Sir) Edward Berry [c[. v.j, and Rear- 
admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. In her he was 
present at the battle of the Nile, and, fol¬ 
lowing Berry to the Foudroyant, took part in 
the blockade of Malta, in the capture of the 
GfinSreux on 18 Feb. 1800, and of the Guil¬ 
laume Tell on 31 March 1800. In 1801, Blill 
in the Foudroyant, then carrying the flag of 


Lord Keith, he was present at the operations 
on the coast of Egypt. He afterwards served 
in the frigates Santa Teresa and Resistance, 
and in 1803-4 in the Victory, the flagship of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean. On 24 Oct. 
1804 he was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Narcissus frigate, from which in the follow¬ 
ing May he was appointed to the Neptune, 

On 15 Aug. 1806 he was promoted to the com¬ 
mand of the Berg&re sloop, and on 28 Nov. 
1800 was posted to the Madras, of 54 guns. 
In 1807 he commanded the Juno frigate in 
the Mediterranean j in 1808-9 the Iris in the 
North Sea and Baltic; in 1818-14 the Laurel 
at the Gape of Good Hope; and in 1816-16 
the Amelia in the Mediterranean. He had 
no further service afloat, but became in due 
course rear-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, vice- 
admiral on 16 June 1851, and admiral on 
9 July 1857. Proby succeeded as third earl 
on the death, on 11 June 1855, of his brother 
John, second earl of Carysfort. He died on 
3 Nov. 1868. He married, in April 1818, 
Isabella, daughter of Hugh Howard, a younger 
son of the first Countess of Wicklow, and 
left issue. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Bnrke’g Peer¬ 
age ; TimeB, 6 Nov. 1808; Navy ListB.l 

J. K. L. 

PROBY, JOHN, first Bahoe Oaevsboet 
(1720-1772), born on 26 Nov. 1720, eldest 
son of John Proby of Elton Hall, Hunting¬ 
donshire, M.P., by his wife, the Hon. Jane 
Leveson-Gower, younger daughter of John, 
first baron Gower, was educated at Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1741, and M.A. in 1742. At the general 
election in June 1747 Proby was returned 
to the House of Commons for Stamford, and 
on 28 Jan. 1762 was created Boron Carys¬ 
fort of Carysfort in the county of WioHow, 
in the peerage of Ireland. In May 1754 he 
was electee! for Huntingdonshire, and he 
continued to represent that county until the 
dissolution in March 1768. He took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords on 7 Oct. 1756 
(Journals of the Irish Souse of Lords, iv. 
18), and was subsequently admitted to the 
Irish privy council. He was one of the lords 
of the admiralty from April to July 1767. 
In 1758 he was chosen chairman of the two 
select committees appointed to inquire into 
'the original standards of weights and 
measures in this kingdom, and to consider 
the laws relating thereto ' (Journals of the 
Bouse of Commons, aocviii. 167,256,327,644; 
see Reports from Committees of the Home of 
Commons, ii. 411-63). He was invested a 
knight of the Bath on 23 March 1761, and 
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was installed on 26 May following. lie 
moved the address in the House ot Com¬ 
mons at the opening of the session in No¬ 
vember 1762 (Grenville Papers, 1862-3, ii. 6, 
and Pari. Hist. xv. 1238), and on 1 Jan. 
1703 was reappointed a lord of the admiralty, 
a post which he resigned in August 1706. 

He died at Lille on 18 Oct. 1772, aged 62, 
and was buried at Elton. He married, on 
27 A ug. 1760, the lion. Elizabeth Allen, elder 
daughter of John, second viscount Allen, by 
whom lie had one son, John Joshua Proby, 
first earl of Carysfort [q. v.l, and ono daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, bom on 14 Nov. 1762, who 
married Thomas James Storer, and died at 
Hampton Court on 19 March 1808. Lady 
CaryBfort died in March 1783. A portrait of 
Carysfort was painted by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds. 

[Collins's Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 139- 
140; G. E. C.’s Completo Peerage, ii. 171; 
Poster’s Poorago, 1883, pp. 182-3 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vii. 09-70; Grad. 
Cnntabr. 1823, p. 382; Haydn’s Boole of Dignities, 
1890; Gont. Mag, 1760, p. 380, 1808, pt. i. p. 
3<i8; Official Itoturn of Lists of Members of Pari, 
pt. ii. pp. 101,118,127.1 O. P. E. B. 

PROBY, JOHN JOSHUA, first Eaui, op 
Carysttort (1761-1828), born on 12 Aug. 
1761, was the only son of John, first baron 
Carysfort [q. v.], by his wifo the Hon. 
Elizabeth Allen, elder daughter of John, 
second viscount Allen. lie was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whore he graduated M.A. inl770. 
He succeeded his fathor as second Baron 
Carysfort on 18 Oct. 1772, and took liis Beat, 
on 12 Oct. 1773, in the Irish House of Lords, 
where he soon becamo a prominent debater 
(Journals of the Irish House of Lords, iv. 
684), 

On 18 Dec. 1777 Carysfort signed a 
strongly worded protest against the embargo, 
and on 2 March 1780 hojoiued with Chaido- 
mont and others in protesting against tho 
address (ib. v. 24-6,102). In February 1780 
he wroto a letter ‘ to the gentlemen, of the 
Huntingdonshire committee,’ which was sub¬ 
sequently printed and distributed by the 
Society of Constitutional Information, ad¬ 
vocating the shortening of parliaments, a 
fuller representation of the people, and ‘a 
strict ceconomy of the public treasure.’ He 
appears to have formed the intention of con¬ 
testing the univorsity of Cambridge at the 
general election in this year, but he did not 
go to the poll (NiouoiiS, Lit. Anecd. viii. 
648). Though Carysfort had supported 
Grattan in Ins agitation (Fronde, English in 
Ireland, 1872-4, ii. 267), ho was elected a 
knight of St. Patrick on 6 Feb. 1784, and in¬ 


stalled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 11i„ 
1800 (Ntoodas, History of the Order . T , 
Knighthood, 1842, vol. iv. (P.) p, xxiil n 
10 Feb. 1789 he protested against the adds/ 
to the Prince of Wales requesting Mm t” 
exorcise the royal authority in Ireland dnrii” 
tho king’s illness (Journals of the Irish Ilmu 
cf Lords, vi. 333-4). As a reward for bii 
support of the lord-lieutenant’s policy lie was 

appointed, on 16 July, joint guardian and 
keoper of the rolls in Iruland, was sworn* 
member of the Irish privy council; and r,j 
20 Aug., was created Earl of Carysfort hub; 
peerage of Ireland (t'6. vi. 817). In February 
1790 lie was elected to the British House k 
Commons for East Looe. lie was returned 
for Stamford at the gunoral oleetion in June 
1790, and continued to represent tbatbommrt, 


until he was made a peer of tho United King¬ 
dom. In April 1791 he supported Wilber- 
force’s motion for the abolition of the slnTe 
trade (Pari. Hist. xxix. 333-4), During the 
debate on the address in December 1793 
Carysfort warmly advocated the claims of 
the Irish Roman catholics, who had ‘tie 
same interests as the pratesLants, and ought 
to have the same privileges ’ (ib. xxx. 78-9), 
lie cordially supported the address to tie 
Icing in November 1797, and maintained that 
tho French government was founded on'a 
system hostile to the vo-establishuiont of 
tranquillity ’ (tfi.xxxiii. 1017-18). On 21 April 
1800 CaryBfort spoke in favour of the union 
with Ireland, and declared that the measure 
was ‘ wiso, politic, and advantageous to die 
two countnos’ (ib. xxxv. 83). Ho was 
appointed envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
plenipotontiary to tho court of Berlin on 
24 May 1800 (London Ornette, 1800, p. 499), 
a post which he retained until October 1802 
(see Du Martens, Supplement auBecmldet 
principawv TraitSs, 1802, ii. 42-1-36). Ho 
was created Baron Carysfort of Nomum 
Cross in tho county of Huntingdon oa 
21 Jan. 1801, and took liis seat in theHouse 
of Lords on 27 Nov. following (Journals of 
the House qf Lords, xliii. 418). On 20 Jan. 
1806 Carysfort attacked the foreign policy of 
the ministry, and moved an amendment to 
the address, but was defeated by a majority 
of fifty-threo votes (Pari. Debates, 1st set. 
v. 401-6, 482). On tho formation of tbs 
Ministry of all tho Talents in February 1808 
Carysfort wos sworn a member of the priyy 
council (12 Feb.), and appointed joint post¬ 
master-general (20 Feb.) Unl8 June he was 
further appointed a member of the board of 
trade, and on 10 July he bocame a commis¬ 
sioner of the board of control. He resigned 
thoso tbroo offices on the aceosston of the 
Duko of Portland to power in the spring of 
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the following year- He signed a protest 
against the bombardment of Copenhagen on 
3 March 1808 (Itoontw, Complete Collection 
of the Protests of the Rowe of Loris, 1875, 

11 3S9-92). On 31 Jan. 1812 he spoke in 
favour of Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion for the 
consideration of the state of Irish affairs 
tParl Delates, 1st ser. xxi. 454-6). Though 
he supported the second reading of the Pre- 
servatwn of the Peace in Ireland Bill, he 
spoke at some length against the Irish Se¬ 
ditious Meetings Bill in July 1814 (ib. 
1st ser. xxviii. 822, 868-7). He spoke for 
the lasttime inthe House of Lords on 23 Nov. 
1819 {ib. 1st ser. xli. 83-5). He died at his 
house in Grosvenor Street, London, on 
7 April 1828, aged 76. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in Ellon Church, Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, 

Caiysfort married first, on 18 March 1774, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Osborne, hart., of Newtown, 
co. Tipperary, by whom he had three sons— 
viz. (1) William Allen, viscount Prohv, a 
captain in the navy, who died unmarried off 
Barbados on 8 Aug. 1801, while command¬ 
ing the frigate Amelia; (2) John, a general 
in the army, who succeeded as second Earl 
of Carysfort, and died unmarried on 11 June 
1856; and (3) Granville Leveson [q. v.l, who 
succeeded as third earl—and two daughters. 
His wife died in November 1783, anil on 

12 April 1787 he married, secondly, Elizo- 
6eth, second daughter of the Rt. Hon. George 
Grenville [q. v.l, and Bister of George, first 
marquis of Buckingham, by whom he had 
one son—George, who died on 19 Ajoril 
1791—and three daughters. Lady Carysiort 
survived her husband several years, ana died 
at nuntercombe, near Maidenhead, on 21 Deo. 
1812, aged 86. 

Carysfort was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1779. He was created a D.UL. 
of Oxford University on 3 July 1810, and an 
LL.D. of Cambridge University on 1 July 
1811. Portraits or Carysfort and of h is first 
wife were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
A portrait of his second wife was painted by 
Hoppner. 

He was author of: 1. ‘Thoughts on the 
Constitution, with a view to the proposed 
Reform in the Representation of tliB People 
and Duration of Parliaments,’London, 1783, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Revenge ol' Guendolen’ fa 
oem], anon., privately printed [1786 P], 
vo. 3. ‘ Polyxena ’ [a tragedy in five acts 
and in verse], anon., privately printed [Lon¬ 
don, 1798], 8vo. 4. ‘ Dramatic and Narra¬ 
tive Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, 2 vols, 
6. 1 An Essay on the proper Temper of the 
Mind towards God: addressed by the Earl 


of Carysfort to his Children. To which is 
added a Dissertation on the Example of 
Christ,’ privately printed, London, 1817, 
12mo. 

[Annual Register, 1828, App. to Cfcron. 
pp. 220-30; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, ii. 
171-2; Poster’s Peerage, 1888, p. 133; Colline’a 
Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 140-2; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vii. 70-1; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, Hi. 1166; Orad. Can- 
ta.br. (1823), p. 382; Alumni Westmon, (1852),p. 
547; Gent. Mag. 1791 pt. i, p. 586, 1805 pt. l. 
p. 84, 1843 pt. i. p. 218,1855 pt. ii.pp. 313-14; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ear. v. 247, 335; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 176, 191, 204; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1890; Baker’sBiogr. Dramatica, 1812,vol. i. pt.ii. 
p, 584; Biogr, Dictionary of Living Authors, 1810, 
p. 68; Martin’s Catalogue of privately printed 
Books, 1854; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824; Brit. 
Mus. Oat.] G. P. R. B. 

PROBYN, Sib EDMUND (1678-1743), 

a e, eldest son of William Probyn of New- 
in the Forest of Dean, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Bond of Wol¬ 
ford, Herefordshire, and widow of William 
llopton of Huntley, Gloucestershire, was 
baptised at Newland on 16 July 1678. Hav¬ 
ing matriculated at Oxford, from Christ 
Church, on 23 April 1696, he was admitted 
the same year a student at the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the bar in 
1702. He was made a Welsh judge in 1721, 
seijeant-at-law on 27 Jan. 1723-4, and, upon 
the impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield 
in May 1726, conducted his defence with 
signal ability [see Pabkbk, Thomas, first 
Eael op Madolespuu.d]. He succeeded Sir 
Littleton Powys [a. v.] as puisne judge of the 
king’s bench on 3 Nov. 1720, and wns knighted 
(8 Nov.) He succeeded Sir John Comyns 
[q. v.] as lord chief baron of the exchequer on 
24 Nov. 1740, and died on 17 May 1742. His 
remains were interred in Newland church. 
His portrait wos engraved ad mourn by Faber. 

By his wife Elizabeth (d. 1749), daughter 
of Sir John Blenoowe [q. v.], he had no issue. 
Under his will his estates passed to his 
nephew, John Hopkins, who assumed the 
name Probyn, and was grandfather of John 
Probyn, archdeacon of Llandaff (1790-1843). 

[Misc. Gen. et Herald, 2nd ser. iii. 260, 304- 
306; Poster's Alumni Oxon,; Wynne’s Serjeant- 
at-Law, p. 320; Nicholl’s Personalities of the 
Forest of Dean, p. 98; Bigland's Ooll, Gloue.ii. 
111,262; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, iii. 197; Howell's Stato 
Trims, xvi. 767 et soq. j Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser.x.443; Gent. Mag. 1740p. 571,1742p.275; 
Le Nevo's Fasti Eecl. Angl, if, 261; Foss’s Livps 
of the Judges.j J. M. R. 
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PROCTER, ADELAIDE ANN (1825- 
1864), poetess, eldest daughter and first child 
of Bryan Waller Procter [q. v.] and his wife 
Anne Slcepper, was bom 30 Oet. 1825 at 
26 Bedford Square, London. Her parents 
were residing there with Basil Montagu [q.v.l 
and his wife, Mra. Procter’s stepfather and 
mother (Babex Cobnwaix, Autobiography, 
p. 67). Her father delighted in her, addressing 
a sonnet to her in November 1826, beginning 
‘ Child of my heart 1 My sweet beloved First¬ 
born 1 ’ and calling her in one of his songs 
‘ golden-tressed Adelaide.’ She early showed 
a fondness for poetry, and grew up amid sur¬ 
roundings calculated to develop her literary 
taste. Before she could write, her mother 
used to copy out her favourite poems for her 
in an album of small notepaper, which 
‘looks,’wrote Dickons, ‘as if she had carried 
it about like another little girl might have 
carried a doll.’ Francos A. Kemble wrote in 
1832: ‘ Mrs. Procter talked to me a great deal 
about her little Adelaide, who must be a 
wonderful creature ’ (.Records of a Girlhood, 
iii. 208), N. P. Willis describes her os ‘ a 
beautiful girl, delicate, gentle, and pensive,’ 
looking as if she ‘knew she was a poet's child’ 
(Pencillings by the Way). About 1861 she 
and two of her sisters became Roman ca¬ 
tholics. The incident does not seem to have 
disturbed the peace of the family (Babbv 
Cobnwali.,, Autobiography , p. 99). 

Adelaide commenced author, unknown to 
her family, by contributing poems to the 
* Book of Beauty ’ in 1843, whan she was 
eighteen. In 1868 she began a long con¬ 
nection with ‘Household Words’ by sending 
some poems under the name of Mary Ber¬ 
wick. Dickens, the editor, was her father's 
friend, and she adopted the policy of 
anonymity because she did. not wish to 
benefit hv his friendly partiality, He ap¬ 
proved or her verses, and printed many of 
them in ignorance of their eouroe. In De¬ 
cember 1864 ho recommended the Procters 
to read a pretty poem by ‘Miss Berwick ’ in 
the forthcoming Christmas number of' House¬ 
hold Words.’ Next day Adelaide revealed 
her secret at home. All her poems, except 
three in the ‘ Cornbill ’ and two in ‘ Good 
Words,’were first published in 1 Household 
Words’ or * All the Year Round.’ In 1863 
she visited Turin. 

In May 1868 her poems were collected 
and published in two volumes under the 
title of ‘Legends and Lyrics.’ A second 
edition was issued in October, a third and 
fourth in February and December 1859, and 
a tenth in 1806. 

In 1869 Miss Procter, who was thoroughly 
interested in. social questions affecting women, 


was appointed by the council of the Nation,! 
Association for the Promotion of Soei I 
Science member of a committee to eonsidw 
fresh ways of providing employment fc, 
women (of. Emilv Faitiipuix, Victoik pL 
gia, pref.) Mrs. Jameson and Lord SJmtte 
bury were on the samo committee. In by 
Miss Procter edited a volume of miscellaneous 
verse and prose, set up in type by women com 
positors, and entitled ‘Victoria Regia.’ gu 
contributed a poem, entitled ‘Links with 
Heaven.’ Among other contributors were 
Tennyson, Henry Taylor, Lowell, Thackeray 
Harriet Martineau, and Matthew Arnold’ 
The next year Miss Procter published ahtfij 
volume of poems called ‘ A Chaplet of Vote* 
for the benefit of a night refuge. 1 

Her health was never robust. In lgff 
Fanny Kemble wrote : ‘ Her character &nd 
intellectual gifts, and the delicate state of 
her health, all make her an object of interest 
to me’ (Records of Later Life, iii. 290). In 
1862 she tried the cure at Malvern (cf. 
Wdsivsb Rhid, Life of Lord Souyhtm,i. 
84-6); but, after being confined to her room 
for fifteen months, she died of consumption 
on 2 Feb. 1864, and was buried in Hensal 
Green cemetery (of. i\mMonth, January1868; 
Maet Howiti, Autobiography, ii. 166). She 
was of a cheerful, modest, and sympathetic 
disposition, with no small fund of Humour. 
An engraved portrait by .Teens appears in the 
1866 edition of ‘ Legends and Lyrics,’ and 
there is an oil-painting attributed to Emma 
Galiotti. 

Miss Procter, if not a great poet, had a 
gift for verso, and expressed herself with dis¬ 
tinction, charm, and sincerity. She borrowed 
little or nothing, and showed to best advan¬ 
tage in her narrative poems. ‘ The Angel’s 
Story,’ the ‘Legend of Brogunz/ the ‘Legend 
of Provence,’ the ‘ Story of a Faithful Soul/are 
found in numerous poetical anthologies. Her 
songs,'Cleansing Fires,’ ‘The Message,'and 
‘The Lost Chord/ore well known, and many 
of her hymns are in common use. Her poems 
were published in America, and also trans¬ 
lated mto German. In 1877 tlio demand for 
Miss Procter’s poems in England was in ex¬ 
cess of thoso of any living writer except Ten¬ 
nyson (Babbv Cobhwaij,, Autobiography, 
p. 98). 

[Memoir by Dickons, prefaced to 1806 edition 
of Legends and Lyrics; Madame Bolloo’s In a 
Walled Garden, pp. 104-78; Bruce’s Book of 
Noble Englishwomen, pp. 446-62; Julinn’sDiet 
of Hymnology, p. 918.J E. L, 

PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER (1787- 
1874), poet, was bom at Leeds on 21 Nov. 
1787. Ills ancestors had been small farmers 
in the north of England; his father cams to 
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London and entered into business. 'By 
eome bequest or accident of luck,’ says his 
son he achieved an independence. His par¬ 
simony was as conspicuous as his integrity. 
He died in 1818. Uf Procter’s mother, who 
survived until 1887, he merely says ‘she 
was simply the kindest and tenderest mother 
in the world.’ As a hoy, Procter was distin¬ 
guished by a passion for reading, which was 
encouraged by a female sen-ant, who initiated 
bim into Shakespeare. He does not, how¬ 
ever seem to have distinguished himself at 
Harrow, whither, after some years' prelimi¬ 
nary schooling at Finchley, he went at the age 
of thirteen, and where he was the schoolfellow 
of Peel and Byron. Upon leaving school he 
was articled to Mr. Atherton, a solicitor at 
Caine in Wiltshire, of whom he speaks with 
great respect. He returned to London in 
1807, at which point the fragment of auto¬ 
biography he has left us ends. In 1816 he 
began to contribute to the ‘Literary Ga- 
sette.’ He soon entered into partnership 
with another solicitor, and long practised Ins 
profession. But literature occupied most 
of his attention. In 1816 his means were 
improved by the death of his father, and he 
seems to have for a time launched out upon 
a jovial, though not a dissipated, course of 
life, taking a house in Brunswick Square, 
beeping a hunter, and becoming a pupil of 
Thomas Cribb. This free mingling with the 
world, natural in one whose opportunities 
appeal to have been previously restricted by 
parental economy, occasioned after a while 
some temporary pecuniary embarrassment, 
hut it was the means of introducing him to the 
circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, the 
influence of both of whom may he traced 
in the abundant poetical productiveness of 
the next few years. While Hunt inspired 
‘ Mercian Colonna ’ (1820), ‘ A Sicilian Story’ 
(1821), and ‘ The Flood in Thessaly ’ (1823). 
Lamb prompted the ‘ Dramatic Scenes ’ 

a , to none of which, he declared, lie 
have refused a place in his selection 
from the Elizabethan dramatists, had they 
come down to us from that period. This 
judgment is a remarkable instance of the 
intrepidity of friendship; for Procter’s scenes, 
though graceful and poetical, are very ob¬ 
vious productions of the nineteenth century, 
and seldom transcond the forcible feeble in 


their attempts to exhibit vehement passion. 
They are nevertheless much more successful 
lhau Procter's imitations of Byron’s serio¬ 
comic style in some of his poems of this date, 
to which Byron alludes with good-natured 
disdain. But none of these efforts exhibit 
the genuine individuality of the man, which 
is to he found exclusively in his songs, 
von. XVI. 


These were mostly written about this time, 
although not published until 1832, and, if 
not effluences of potent inspiration, are me¬ 
lodious, vigorous, and rarely imitative. Long- 
feliow thought them ‘more suggestive of 
music than any modern songs,’a judgment in 
which it is difficult to concur. A more am¬ 
bitious effort, the tragedy of ‘Mirandola,’was 
brought upon the stage, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, somewhat prematurely (January 
1821), with the view of relieving the author 
from the embarrassments in which his hos¬ 
pitality and difficulties with a business part¬ 
ner, together with the loss of an anticipated 
legacy, had involved him. The object was 
attained, Procter receiving 6301. as his share 
of the proceeds of a sixteen nights’ run; but 
the play, a fair and even a favourable example 
of the taste of the time, was never revived. 
It owed much of its success to the acting of 
OharleB Kemble, who was said to have never 
before been so perfectly provided with a part 
as by Procter’s Guido. All these produc¬ 
tions appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘Barry Cornwall,’ an imperfect anagram of 
Procter’s real name. 

The success of his tragedy, and the esta¬ 
blishment of the ‘London Magazine’ in 
1820, introduced Procter to a wider literary 
circle; and, as he liked almost everybody and 
everybody liked him, he gradually became 
acquainted with most contemporary authors 
of distinction. He performed two eminent 
services to literature—by initiating Hazlitt, 
who previously had been acquainted only 
with Shakespeare, into the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama in general; and by guaran¬ 
teeing, in conjunction with Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes [q.v.j and T. Kelsall, the expense 
of the publication of Shelley’s posthumous 
poems. Although, however, his literary in¬ 
terests and sympathies expanded, his lite¬ 
rary productiveness, except as a writer of 
stories for annuals, almost entirely ceased. 
The cause was probably the necessity for 
assiduous devotion to legal pursuits after his 
marriage, in 1824, with Miss Skepper, step¬ 
daughter of Basil Montagu [q. v.t a lady of 
jj;reat gifts, both social and intellectual (b. 

the eldest of whom was the poetess, Adelaide 
Anne Procter [q. vj, and three sons, one of 
whom became an officer and served in India; 
the others died young, The branch of law 
to which he now addicted himself was con¬ 
veyancing, in which he obtained a large 
practice. He had also numerous pupils, 
among whom ware Kinglaie and Eliot War- 
burton, His last important contribution to 
poetry was the volume of songs published in 
1832, with an appendix of brief dramatic frag- 
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manta, and a preface announcing bis farewell 
to poetry; save for sucb isolated exceptions 
as bis fine epistle to Browning, lie abstained 
from verse for the remainder of his life. In 
the samo year he undertook a life of Ed¬ 
mund Kean, a task which Leigh Hunt had 
wisely declined. It was published in 1835, 
but Procter earned nothing from it beyond his 
stipulated honorarium and a scathing critique 
in the ‘Quarterly.’ lie had already been 
called to the bar, and in 1832 was made a 
metropolitan commissioner in lunacy, whioh 
seems to have been thought an eminently 
suitable appointment for a poet. He held it 
until 1801, when he retired upon a pension 
calculated on no generous scale. But the 
blow was broken by the handsome legacy he 
had received a few years previously mom 
John Kenyon [q. v._] His prose writings were 
published in America in 1863, and no occur¬ 
rence of importance marked the remainder of 
his life except the death of his daughter 
Adelaide in 1864, and the publication in 
London of his delightful biography of Charles 
Lamb in I860. Procter died on 6 Oct. 1874. 
His wife survived until March 1888. She 
was long the centre of a highly cultivated 
circle, which delighted in her shrewdness 
and wit. ‘Iler spirits,’ says a writer in the 
‘ Academy,' ‘ often had had to do for 
both.’ 

Procter's disposition is one of the most 
amiable recorded in the history of literature. 
Carlyle called him ‘ a decidedly rather 
pretty little fellow, bodily and spiritually.’ 
lie appears entirely exempt from the ordi¬ 
nary defects of the literary character, and a 
model of kindly sympathy and generous 
appreciation. His secret good deeds were 
innumerable. Hie chief _ intellectual en¬ 
dowment was an instinctive perception of 
novel merit, which embraced the most various 
styles of literary excellence, and which, com¬ 
bined with his frankness of eulogy and his 
wide social opportunities, enabled him to be 
of great service to young genius. Brown¬ 
ing and SwinbuniB were both deeply in¬ 
debted to him in this respect. His own 
claims as a poet cannot bo rated high. His 
narrative poems occasionally display beauty 
both of diction and versification, but are on 
the whole languid compositions, whose chief 
interest is that they alone among the poems 
of the day evince the influence of Shelley, 
who is imitated judiciously and without 
exaggeration or servility. Some of the longer 
dramatic scenes have extraordinary lapses 
into bathos, but the brief fragments are 
often fanciful and poetical. Proctor’s songs 
will probably constitute the most abiding 
portion of his work. A few, such as ‘To a 


Flower,’ are exceedingly beautiful, and othm 
have obtainod wide popularity through flj" 
simple energy and the musical accomua™ 
ments by Chevalier Neukomm, who accTi 
ing to Chorley, monopolised the proeesd 
His prose writings are always agrees^, 
The most valuable are the essay on gy 
speare, whom he idolised, contributed to'I 
edition of the poet’s works in 1843, andtk 
biography of Charles Lamb, simple and™ 
pretending, but irradiated by the Mt rf 
personal acquaintance atul lhe glow of wu 
pathy. 1 " 

The following is a list of Procter’s woih- 

I. * Dramatic Scenes and other Poems ’1819 

12mo; new edit, with illustrations Lv John’ 
Tenniel, 1867-8, 2, ‘ Marcian Ooionna ln 
Italian tale, with three Dramatic Scanei 
and other poems,’ 1820,8vo. 3. ‘ A R ii».i l an 
Story, with Diego do Montilla and olla 
poems,’ 1820, 12mo ; 3rd edit. 1821. 4. ijg. 
randola: a tragedy ’ (in five nets and i n 
verse), 1821, 8vo. 5. 'Poetical 'Work' 
S vols. 1822, 12mo. 6, ‘The Flood of 

Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and other 
poems,’ 1823, 8vo, 7. ‘ Effigies Poeticm, or 
the Portraits of the British Poets: illus¬ 
trated by notes biographical, critical, and 
poetical,’ 1824, 8vo. 8. ‘ English Songsand 
other smaller pooma,’ 1882, 12mo; 3rd edit, 
1851. 9. ‘ Life of Edmund Ivean,’ 1836,8vo; 
German translation, 1836, Svo. 10. ‘Essays 
and Tales in Prose,’ 2 vols. Boston, lg& 

II. 1 CharleB Lamb: a Memoir,’ 1860-8,8io. 
12. ‘Autobiographical Fragment,’ ed.O.P., 
1877, Svo [see below]. 

IBs editions include ‘ Tlis Works of Ben 
Jonson, with Memoir’ (1838), ‘ The Work 
of Shakespeare, with Memoir and Essay on 
his Genius’ (1843; reissued 1863,1867,and 
1876), ‘ Selections from Browning,’ in con¬ 
junction with J. Forster (1803), and ‘Essays 
of Elia, with a Memoir of Lamb’ (1879). 

Ilis critical papers and his tales, contri¬ 
buted to annuals, were mostly comprised in 
the. American edition of bis prose miscel¬ 
lanies, but bave not bpen reprinted in Eng¬ 
land. 

[The principal authority for Procter’s life is 
his own fragmentary autobiography, accompi- 
nied by rominiscencos of eminont persons nhom 
he had known, and supplemented with additional 
particulars by* 0. P/(CovontryPatmore), 1877- 
See also Miss Martineau’s Biographic Sketches; 
H. T. Ohorley’s Autobiography; Madame Brt- 
loo’s In a Walled Garden; J. T. Fields's Old Ac¬ 
quaintances, 1876; S. 0. nail's Reminiscences; 
ii. 26-8; E. P. Whipplo in International Hags- 
zino, vol. iv ; S, T. Mayer in Gent. Mag. to!, 
xiii. now per.; Edinburgh Ho view, vol. cxlvii ; 
Athomrnm, 10 Oct, 1874; Aeniloiny, 17 Minch 
1888.] B, G. 
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PROCTER, RICHARD WRIGHT 
(1816-1881), author, aou of Thomas Procter, 
waa born of poor parents in Paradise Vale, 
Salford, Lancashire, on 19 Dec. 1816. When 
very young he bought boohs and sent poetical 
contributions to the local press. In due time 
bo set up in business for himself as a barber 
—the trade to which he had been appren¬ 
ticed—in Long-Millgate, Manchester. Part 
of the shop wa9 used by him for a cheap cir¬ 
culating library. In this dismal city street 
be remained to the end of his days. When 
his shyness wn9 overcome, he was found to 
be, like his boohs, fuE of geniality, curious 
information, and gentle humour. In 184:3 he 
was associated with Bamford, Prince, Roger- 
sou, and other local poets in some interesting 
meetings held at an inn, afterwards styled 
the ‘ Poet’s Corner,’ and ha contributed to 
a volume of verse entitled ‘The Festive 
Wreath,’ which was an outcome of these 
gatherings. lie also had some pieces in the 
•City Muse,’ edited by 'William lleid, 1853. 
He died at 133 Long-Millgate, Manchester, 
on 11 Sept. 1881, and was buried at St. 
Luke’s, Oheetham Hill. He married, in 
1840, Eliza Waddington, who predeceased 
him, and left five sons. 

He published: 1. 1 Gems of Thought and 
Flowers of Fancy,’ 1866,12mo; a volume of 
poetical selections, of which the first and 
fast pieces are by himself. 2. ‘ The Barber’s 
Shop, with Illustrations by William Mor¬ 
ton,’1856,8vo; containing admirably written 
sketches of the odd characters he met. A 
second edition incorporated much lore re¬ 
lating to hairdressing and to notable barbers, 
published, with a memoir by W. E. A. Axon, 
1883. 8. 1 Literary Reminiscences and Glean¬ 
ings, with Illustrations,’ 1880, 8vo; devoted 
chiefly to Lancashire poets. 4. ‘ Our Turf, 
our Stage, and our Ring,’ 1862, 8vo; being 
historical sketches of racing and sporting lift 
in Manchester. 6. ‘ Manchester m IIoGdav 
Dress,’ I860, 8vo; notices of theatres and 
other amusements in Manchester, prior to 
1810. 6. ‘ Memorials of Manchester Streets,’ 
1874,8vo and 4to, 7.‘ Memorials of Bygone 
Manchester, with Glimpses of the Environs,’ 
1880,4to. 

[Axon's Memoir, above mentioned; Palatine 
Mote-Book, i. 166 (with portrait); Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Olub (article byh. A.Bed- 
fern), 1884, p. 181 ; personal knowledge.) 

0, W. S. 

PROCTOR, JOHN (1621 P-1684), divine 
and historian, a native of Somerset, was 
elected scholar of Corpus Ohristi, Oxford, in 
January 1688-7, and fellow of All Souls’ in 
1540, graduating B.A. on 20 Oct. 1640, and 
M.A, on 25 June 1544. lie was a strong 


Roman catholic. From 1553 to 1559 he was 
mastor of the school of Tunbridge, Kent, 
where Francis Thynne was among his pupils. 
Under Elizabeth his religious views seem to 
have changed, and on 13 March 1678 he 
was presented to the rectory of St. Andrew, 
Holborn. He died in the autumn of 1581 
(Newcottht, JRepert. i. 276, and n.) His son 
Thomas is noticed separately. 

Proctor wrote: 1. ' The Fall of the late 
Arrian [Avian],’ London, 1549, 8vo, dedi¬ 
cated to ‘ the most virtuous lady [i.e. Prin¬ 
cess] Marie.’ 2. 1 The Historie of \Vyates Re¬ 
bellion, with the order and manner of resisting 
the same . . .,’ London, 1654, black letter, 
3vo, dedicated to Queen Mary (this is one 
of the authorities on which HoluiBhed bases 
this part of his history, and it is desoribed by 
Hearne as 1 a book of great authority ’). 
3. ‘ The Waie home to Christ and Truth 
leadings from Antichrist and Errour,’ 1566, 
dedicated to Queen Mary; reissued, without 
dedication, 1565; this is a translation of 
‘Vincentii Lirinensis Liber de Catholic® 
fidei antiquitate.’ 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxon. i. 236, and Fasti, i. 
Ill, 121, ii. 10(1; Tanner's Blbl. Brit.-Hib.; 
L.inad. M8. 980, f. 144; Foster’s Alumni; 
Hearne's Collect., ed. Doble, iii. 88 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Actsof thoPrivy Council, 1664-6; Btrype’s 
Ecel. Mem. m. i. 271; flughes-Hughas’s Regi¬ 
ster of Tunbridge School, p. 1.) W. A. S. 

PROOTOR, RICHARD ANTHONY 
(1887-1888), astronomer, was bom in Chelsea 
on 28 March 1837, the fourth and youngest 
child of William Proctor, a solicitor in easy 
circumstances. His childhood, marked by 
frail health and studious tastes, had barely 
passed when the death of his father, in lH’iO, 
left the family burdened with a protracted 
lawsuit. Placed as clerk in the London and 
Joint Stock Bank in 1864, he was removed 
as soon as improved circumstances rendered 
a university education possible, and entered 
in 1865 the London University, and a year 
later St, John’s College, Cambridge.. Here 
be took a scholarship, read mathematics and 
theology, and sufficiently distinguished him¬ 
self as an athlete to be captain of the col¬ 
lege boating club. His mother’s death during 
his second university year was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by his marriage to an Irish lady, 
whom he met when travelling with his sister. 
This event probably explained his compara¬ 
tive failure in his degree examination^ I860, 
when he disappointed expectation by obtain- 
ingonly the twenty-third wranglership. 

He next read for the bar, but, after keeping 
some terme at the Temple, abandoned law 
for science, devoting himself in 1808 to the 

B E 2 
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study of astronomy and mathematics as a 
distraction from his overwhelming grief at 
the loss of his eldest child. He _ made liis 
literary ddbut in 186S with an article on the 
1 Colours of Double Stars ’ in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine,’ and published in the same year, 
at his own expense, his celebrated monograph 
on ‘ Saturn and his System.’ Recognised im¬ 
mediately in the scientific world as the work 
of a writer of consummate ability, it yet 
roved, in his own words, ‘ commercially a 
iamal failure.’ The reputation it won 
enabled him, nevertheless, to make literature 
his profession, whan the failure, in 1866, of 
a New Zealand hank in which he was a con¬ 
siderable shareholder left him entirely de¬ 
pendent on his own earnings. The news 
reached him simultaneously with a request 
from the editor of the ‘ Popular Science Re¬ 
view’ for some articles on the telescope. 
‘From that day onwards (he wrote) for 
five years I did not take one day’s holi¬ 
day from the work which I found essential 
for my family’s maintenance.’ How irksome 
he found this unceasing drudgery may he 
gathered from his declaration that he ‘would 
willingly have turned to stone-breaking or 
any other form of hard and honest, hut un¬ 
scientific, labour, if a modest competence in 
any such direction had been offered him.’ 

The limited range of his fame was shown 
by the rejection of many of his articles, and 
by Anthony Trollope's request, before accept¬ 
ing one for the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine,’ of 
some evidence of his competence to treat 
a subject scientifically. Publishers were 
equally sceptical, and only the assistance of 
a friend enabled him to publish bis ‘ Hand¬ 
book of the Stars ’ in 18G6. It barely paid 
expenses; nor were its successors, ‘ Constella¬ 
tion Seasons ’ and ‘ Sun Views of the Earth,’ 
much more successful. They helped, how¬ 
ever to extend his reputation, and he was 
commissioned by Messrs, Hardwick to write, 
for a fee of 26 1, the small volume, ‘ Half- 
hours with a Telescope,’ which, published 
in 1868, had beforo his death reaohed its 
twentieth edition. He taught mathematics 
for a time in a private military school at 
Woolwich, and in 1878 went on a lecturing 
tour to America, resigning, in order to do so, 
an honorary secretaryship totheRoyal Astro¬ 
nomical Society. His success on the lectur¬ 
ing platform was from the first assured, and 
greatly increased his popularity. A second 
lecturing trip to America was followed, after 
the death of liis wife in 1879, by a more ex¬ 
tended tour to the Australasian colonies. 
Returning by the United States, he there 
married, m 1881, Mrs, Robert J. Crawley, a 
widow with two children, and settled at St, 


Joseph, Missouri, her home. In that vewtT 
founded in London ‘Knowledge/ a sckf 
tific weekly periodical, which was converter) 
in 1886 into a monthly. lie contributedtn 
the Royal Astronomical Society’s monthly 
notices articles on such abstruse problem 
as the * Construction of the Milky 
‘ The Distribution of Stars and Nebula 1 and 
the ‘ Proper Motions of Stars.’ His pL™. 
on the coming ‘Transit of Venus,'in theaama 
journal, involved him in an acrimonious 
controversy with the astronomer royal Sir 
George Airy, as to the time and place for 
observing the transit. Proctor’s views ulti¬ 
mately prevailed. 

In 1887 he transferred liis household and 
observatory to Orange Lake, Florida, whence 
he was summoned on business to England in 
September 1888. He reached New York 
suffering from an illness hastily pronounced 
to be yellow fever, then epidemic in Florida. 
He died in the Willard Parker Hospital on 
12 Sept, nis malady was declared bv ins 
friends to have been malarial hamorrhame 
fever. His widow and many children sur¬ 
vived him. The alleged cause of his death 
gave prophetic significance to his article on 
‘Plague and Pestilence/ written a few days 
previously and published in the ‘New York 
Weekly Tribune.’ 

Among his many gifts that of lucid expo¬ 
sition was the chief, and his main work was 
that of popularising science as a writer and 
lecturer. Yet he was no mere exponent. The 
highest value attaches to his researches into 
the rotation period of Mars, and tobis demon¬ 
stration of the existence of a resiatingmedium 
in the sun’s surroundings by its effect on the 
trajectory of the prominences. His grasp of 
higher mathematics was proved by his trea¬ 
tise on the Cycloid, and his ability as a celes¬ 
tial draughtsman by his charting 824,198 
stars from Argelander’s ‘Survey of the 
Northern Heavons ’ on an equal surface pro¬ 
jection. Many of his works were illustrated 
with maps drawn by himself with admirable 
clearness and accuracy. Versatile as pro¬ 
found, he wroto in ‘ Knowledge ’ on mis¬ 
cellaneous subjectsunder several pseudonyms, 
and was a proficient in chess, whist, end on 
the pianoforte. His unfinished hook on the 
‘ New and Old Astronomy/ designed to em¬ 
body the studies of his life, was completed 
by Arthur Oowper Ranyard [q, v.], ana pub¬ 
lished in 1882, Of the fifty-seven books 
published by him, the principal, not already 
mentioned in the text, were: 1. * Other 
Worlds than ours.’ 1870. 2. ‘Star Atlas/ 

1870. 8. ‘ Light Science for Leisure Hours/ 

1871. 4. ‘ The Sun/ 1871. 6. ‘Elementary 
Astronomy/1871. C,' The Orbs around os/ 
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1872. 7. ‘Essays in Astronomy,' 1872. 

„ <Elementary Geography,’ 1872. 9 ‘School 
Atlas of Astronomy,’ 1872. 10. ‘ The Ex¬ 
panse of Heaven,’ 1878. 11. ‘The Moon,’ 
1878. 12. ‘The Borderland of Science,’ 
1873 * 13. ‘ The Universe and the Coming 
Transit,’ 1874. 14. ‘ The Transit of Venus, 

1874. 16. ‘ Out Place among Infinities,’ 

1875 . 16. ‘Myths andMarvelsofAstronomy,’ 

1877. 17. ‘ The Universe of Stars,’ 1878. 
18. ‘ Flowers of the Sky,’ 1879. 19. ‘ The 
Poetry of Astronomy,’ 1880. 20. ‘Easy 
Star Lessons,’ 1882. 21. ‘ Familiar Science 
Studies,’ 1882. 22. ‘Mysteries of TimB and 
Space,’ 1883. 23. ‘ The Great Pyramid,’ 

1888. 24. ‘The Universe of Suns,’ 1884. 
25. ‘The Seasons,’ 1886. 26. ‘ How to Play 
■Whist/ 1886. 27. ‘ Other Suns than ours,’ 
1887. 28. ‘Half-hours with the Stars/ 

1887. He also contributed the articles on 
astronomy to the ‘American Cyclopaedia,’ 
and to the ninth edition of the 'Eucyclo- 
padia Britannica.’ 

[Memoirs and Obituaries in Monthly Notices, 
xbx.164; Observatory, xi. 860, Times, 14 Sept. 
1888; Knowledge, October 1888, p. 235; Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopedia, xiii. 707; Autobiogra¬ 
phical Notes, New Science Beyiew, Agril 1895.] 

PROCTOR, THOMAS {fl. 1678)i poet, 
was the eon of John Proctor [q, v.l, first 
master of Tunbridge grammar school. He 
became free of the StationeTa’ Company on 
17 Aug. 1684, having been apprenticed to 
John Allde (Akbeh, Transcript, ii. 092). 
He was editor or author of: 1. ‘A gorgious 
Gallery of gallant Inventions. , . . First 
framed and fashioned in sundrie formes by 
divers worthy Workemen of late dayes, 
and now joy’ned together and builded up 
by T. P./ London, 1678, 4to. This is the 
third of the series of poetical miscellanies 
which began, with Tottell’s in 1667, It 
is preceded by commendatory verses signed 
A.M. (Anthony Muuday P), and by an ad¬ 
dress by ‘ Owen Roydon to the curious com¬ 
pany of Sycophontes.’ The first poem of the 
' Gallery’ is signed by 0. R., and then all 
the poems are unsigned till page 100 (Ool- 
i.iFjt, Seven English Poetical Miscellanies, 
in.), where the heading occurs of ‘ Pretie 
Pamphlets by T. Proctor.’ The poem that 
follows is called ‘ Proctor's Precepts/ and in 
the remaining fiffcy-two pages the signature 
T. P. follows ten of the pieces. The longest 
poem in the volume is ‘ The History of Pyra- 
mus and Thishie truely translated.’ It is 
unsigned, and peihaps from an Italian ori¬ 
ginal. It may well have been in Shake¬ 
speare’s mind when he wrote the ‘ Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Collier has conjectured 


that Owen Roydon was the original editor 
of the anthology, hut died while it was in 
progress, leaving the work to Proctor. The 
book has been reprinted in Park’s ‘Heli- 
conia/1816, vol. i., and in ‘ Three Collections 
of English Poetry of the Latter Part of the 
Sixteenth Century/ London, 1578-9, edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis for the Roxburghe Club; 
and in ‘ Seven English Poetical Miscellanies/ 
printed between 1657 and 1602, reproduced 
under the care of J. Payne Collier,London, 
1877 , 2. ‘The Triumph of Truetli, mani¬ 
festing the Advancement of Vertue and the 
Overthrow of Vice. Hereunto is added 
“Ceesars Triumph,” the “Gretians Con¬ 
quest,” and the “ Desert of Dives,”’ published 
by T. P., 4to. These poems are not dated, 
and were perhaps printed for private circu¬ 
lation ; Mr. W, O. Ilozlitt assigns them to 
1585. They have been reprinted bv J. Payne 
Collier in ‘ Hlustrations of Old English 
Literature/ London, 1866, vol. ii. tract 8. 
S. ‘Of the Knowledge and Conduct of 
Warres, two hookes, latelio -written and sett 
foorthe, profitable for suche as delight in 
histories, or martiall affayres, and necessarie 
for the present tyme/ 1678, 4to. This was 
licensed to Tottell (TIaziitt, Coll. 3rd ser. 
p. 206). 

It was probably another Thomas Proc¬ 
tor who was author of: 1. ‘A Profitable 
Worke to this 'Whole Kingdome ... by 
Tho. Procter, Esq™/ 1610, 4to (Brit. 
Mns.) 2. ‘ The Right of Kings, conteyning 
a Defence of their Supremacy/ 1621, 4to. 
3. ‘The Righteous Man’s Way . . .’1621, 
4to. 

[See tho introductions and notes to the re¬ 
prints quoted above; Arbor’s Transcript, ii. 
318, 828; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections, 
passim.] R. B. 

PROCTOR, THOMAS (1763-1794), his¬ 
torical painter and sculptor, was horn at 
Settle, Yorkshire, on 22 April 1763. His 
father, who was in humble circumstances, 
apprenticed him to a tobacconist in Man¬ 
chester, hut he afterwards came to London, 
and for a time found employment in a mer¬ 
chant’s counting-house. In 1777 he became 
a student of the Hoval Academy. Inspired 
by the works of James Barry, he painted a 
large picture of ‘Adam and Eve/ and in 
1780 began to exhibit, sending a portrait, to 
the Royal Academy, and another to the In¬ 
corporated Society of Artists. In 1782 he 
gained a premium at the Society of Arts, and 
a medal at the Royal Academy for drawing 
from the life, in 1788 a silver medal at the 
Royal Academy for a model from the life, 
and in 1784 the gold medal for historical 
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pointing, the Bubject being a scene from 
Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest.’ lie then turned, 
to modelling, and produced a statue of 
1 Ixion,’ which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1786, aud was so highly praised 
bv Benjamin West that it was bought by 
Sr Abraham Hume. He next modelled a 
group representing 1 The Death of Diomedes, 
King of Thrace,’ which was greatly admired 
at the academy in 1788, but failed to moot 
with a purchaser. Bitterly disappointed, 
Proctor broke his work in pieces aud aban¬ 
doned sculpture. He reverted to painting, 
but did not again exhibit until 1789, and 
then sent only a portrait; hut in 1700 I 10 
contributed to the exhibition of the Society 
of Artists * Coronis,’ a subject from Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ and to the Royal Academy 
‘ Elisha and the Son of the Shunammite,’ and 
* The Restoration of Day after the Fall of 
Phaethon,’ a sketch. In 1791 he exhibited at 
the academy ‘ Hannah declines accompany¬ 
ing her Husband to the Yearly Sacriiice,’ 
and in 1792 two portraits and a group in 
plaster, ‘ Peirithous, the Son of Ixion, de¬ 
stroyed by Cerberus.’ Three portraits and 
‘ The Final Separation of Jason and Modea ’ 
were his exhibited works in 1793, and ‘Venus 
approaching the Island of Cyprus ’ in 1794, 
After 1700 Proctor had exhibited without 

B an address, and his abode was un- 
l. West, then president of the Royal 
Academy, who had at an earlier date treated 
him with great kindness, discovered that Iib 
liad been living in a miserable garret in 
Clare Market, and subsisting on bread and 
water. Ilia case was brought by West under 
the notico of the council of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, and in 1793 it was resolved that he 
should be sent to Italy as the travelling 
student, with a grant of 60/. l'or preliminary 
expenses. Unhappily the generous help 
came too late. Before ho could leave Eng¬ 
land he was found dead in liis bed, worn out 
by mental anguish end privation. lie was 
buried in Hampstead churchyard on 13 July 
1794. 

Professor Westmacotl, when lecturing to 
Ihe students at llie Royal Academy, exhi¬ 
bited the ‘ Ixion ’ and ‘ Peirithous ' as ex¬ 
amples of the work of true genius. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan's Diet, of PainterB and 
Engravers, od. Graves and Armstrong, 1886- 
1889, ii. 324; Sandby’s Hist, of tbe Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Arts, 1802, i. 261; Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues of the Royal Academy, Incorporated So¬ 
ciety of Artists, and Free Society of Artists, 
1780-1784 ; date of burial kindly communicated 
by the Rev. Shorrard B. Burnaby, vicar of Ilamp- 
■ad] R.E.O. 


PROUD, JOSEPH(1746-1828),^ 
of the ‘ new church,’ was bom at Beacons 
field, Buckinghamshire, on 22 March 1745 ' 
His father, John Proud (d. 1784), was j 


general baptist minister at Beaconsfield 
(from 1766) at Wisbech, CambridgeA®, 
Proud began his ministry in 1787 as 
to his father at Wisbech. About 1772 
became minister of the general baptist con¬ 
gregation at Knipton, Leicestershire, hut re! 
moved in 1776 to the charge of the general 
baptist congregation at Fleet, Lincolnshire 
Here he was ordained in 1780; his chapel was 
enlarged in 1782. lie left Fleet in 1786 to 
preach at a chapel built for him in that year 
in Ber Street, Norwich, by a surgeon named 
Hunt. The chapel and a minister's house 
were settled on him for life. 


His views at this time, as iB shown by his 
‘Calvinism Exploded,’ were universalist- 
but in 1788 he becamo acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and a visit (June 
1788) from Joseph Whittingham Salmon of 
Nantwieh, Cheshire, originally a methodist, 
led to his adhesion to the ‘now church.’or 
‘ new Jerusalem church,’ recently organised 
by Robert Uindmursh [q. v.] On 24 Peb. 
1789 ho baptised, by immersion, nine per! 
sons as members of the ‘new church;’ he 
co-operated with its London leaders, end 
wrote, in three months, no less than three 
hundred original hymns for use in its wor¬ 
ship. In 1790 he ceded Ber Street chapel 
to tho general baptists, visited Birmingham 
(June 1790), where a ‘temple’ inNewhall 
Street was being built by a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, and agreed to become its minister. 
On 3 May 1701 ho was ordained in London 
as a ‘ now church ’ minister by James Hind- 
marsh, aud opened tho Birmingham ‘temple’ 
on 19 June. Prioslloy, who was present at 
one of the oponing services, immediately 
wrote a series of letters to its members, and 
made ail appointment to read them, before 
publication, to Proud and his friends on 
16 July, an intention frustrated by the riots 
which broke out on the previous day. Proud’s 
relations with Unitarians wero friendly. He 
praached in their chapel at Warwick in 1792. 

His careor at Birmingham promised well, 
hut was suddenly cut short by the failure of 
liis patron. The ‘ tomplo ’ was found to he 
heavily mortgaged, and Proud, who had 
placed his savings in his patron’s bands, lost 
everything. He received much sympathy 
and substantial help, among others from 
Spencer Madan (1768-1838) [q, v.J then 
rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. A‘ temple’ 
was in course of erection in Peter Street, Man¬ 
chester, for William Cowherd [q. v.], and 
Proud was invited to be his colleague. He 
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opened the Manchester ‘temple’ on 11 Aug. 
1703 but soon falling out with Cowherd, 
TvliO made a point of a vegetarian diet, he 
closed his Manchester ministry on 10 Jan, 
1704. He was invited to Bristol and Liver¬ 
pool hut returned to Birmingham, where a 
neV ‘temple,' also in Newhall Street, was 
opened by him on 30 March. Proud’s ser¬ 
vices now attracted large crowds. His friends 
were anxious to transfer him to London. A 
‘temple’was built for him in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden; he ordained his successor 
at Birmingham on 7 May 1797, and opened 
Hatton Garden ' temple’on 30 J uly. 

Proud was now at the height of his popu¬ 
larity. His oratory drew overflowing con¬ 
gregations; his voice had much charm, in 
spite of a provincial accent, and his manner 
was singularly impressive. He is described 
as wearing ' a purple silk vest, a golden 
girdle, ana n white linen gown ’ (White). 
In less than two years disputes arose bet wean 
Proud’s committee and the trustees of the 
‘temple’ about the rental of the building 
and about a liturgy. Proud preached his 
last sermon at Cross Street on 29 Sept. 1799, 
and removed on 6 Oct. to York Street Oka pel, 
St. James’s, which was taken on lease. John 
Flagman [q. v.] the sculptor, who had been 
a member of his committee, seceded from his 
congregation, owing to the dispute, which did 
not, however, affect Proud’s general popu¬ 
larity. The lease of York Street chapel, re¬ 
newed in 1806, came to an end on 22 Sept. 
1813. Proud removed on 10 Oct. to a smaller 
building in Lisle Street, Leicester Square; 
but his vigour was declining. In 1814 he 
returned to Birmingham, and again minis¬ 
tered in the Newhall Street ‘ temple ’ till his 
retirement from regular duty at midsummer 
1821. In 1816-16 he undertook missionary 
journeys, in pursuance of the plan of a mis¬ 
sionary ministry adopted by the ‘general 
conference 1 of the ‘ now church.’ 

He is said during the course of his life to 
have preached seven thousand times and 
written three thousand sermons. His per¬ 
sonal character was high; he seems to have 
lacked geniality in private life, his manner 
was reserved, hut he showed much fortitude 
under many domestic trials. He died in a 
cottage of his own building at Ilandsworth, 
near Birmingham, on 3 Aug. 1826, and was 
buried in St. George’s churchyard, Birming¬ 
ham. His funeral sermon was preached 
(20 Aug.) by Edward Madeley. He was 
first married on 3 Feb. 1769, and by Mb first 
wife, who died in 1785, he had eleven children, 
two of whom survived him, On her death 
ho marriud a widow, Susannah, who died on 
21 Nov. 1826, aged 76. j 


He published, besides many separate ser¬ 
mons: 1. ‘Calvinism Exploded, &c., Nor¬ 
wich, 1780,12mo; two editions same year (a 
poem). 2. ‘Jehovah's Mercy,' &c., 1789, 
8vo (a poem) ; several times reprinted. 
3. ‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs,' 1790,12mo; 
enlarged 1791, 12mo; 1798, 8vo (the book 
reached a sixth edition; 164 of his hymns 
are included in the 'new'church'hymn-book 
of 1880). 4. ' A Candid .. . Reply to... 
Dr. Priestley,’ &e., 1791, 8vo; 1792, 8vo. 
5. ‘Twenty Sermons,’ &c., Birmingham, 
1792, 8vo. 6. ' On the Lord’s Prayer,’ &c., 
1803, 12mo. 7. 'Fifteen Discourses,’ &c., 
1804,8vo. 8.‘TheUnitarianDoctrine ...Re¬ 
futed,’ &c., 1800, 8vo (against Thomas Bel- 
sham [q. v.]) 9.' Lectures on the Funda¬ 
mental Doctrines of Christianity,’ &c., 1808, 
8vo; a second course, 1810, 8vo (includes 
poetical pieces). 10. ‘Six Discourses to 
Young Persons,'&c.,1810,12mo. ll.'IIymiis 
and Songs for Children,’ &c., 1810, 12mo. 

12. ‘ Calvinism without Modern Refine¬ 
ments,’ &e., 1812, 12mo (a poem, anon.) 

13. ‘ The Divinely Inspired Names of . . . 
Christ,’ &c., 1817, 12mo. 14. ‘The Aged 
Minister's Last Legacy,’ &c., Birmingham, 
1818, 12mo.; 2nd edition, abridged, with 
memoir by E. Madoley, 1864,8vo. I 11 1799- 
1800he was one of the editors of the 1 Aurora,’ 
it ‘ new church ’ monthly. 

[Memoir by Madeley, 1854; Wood’s Hist, of 
General Baptists, 1847, pp. 185, 205, 208; 
White’s Swedenborg, 1867, ii. 805 seq.; Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 1105 seq. ; 
Rutt's Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, ii, 91,] 

A. G. 

PROUT, Fatiiek( 1804-186G), humourist. 
[See Mahokt, Flutters SrivnsruE.] 

PROUT, JOHN (1810-1894), agricul¬ 
turist, born 1 Oct, 1810 at South Fether- 
win, near Launceston, Cornwall, was the 
son of William Prout, farmer, who had mar¬ 
ried, in 1808, his cousin, Tomazin Prout. 
John was educated at a school in Launces¬ 
ton, and brought up to farmiug under his 
father; but, dissatisfied with the position of 
a tenant-farmer on the small holdings of his 
native land and with the antiquated restric¬ 
tions of land tenure, ho emigrated to Canada 
and purchased laud at Pickering, Ontario, 
wkicn he farmed from 1882 to 1842, He 
then returned to England, and joined Ms 
uncle, Thomas Prout, in his business at 
229 Strand, London. On the death of his 
uncle, Prout carried on the business. In 
1861 he bought Blount’s farm, Sawbridge- 
worth,Hertfordshire, wMch he cultivated till 
June 1894, 

Prout had married, about 1811, Sophia (ti, 
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1803), niece of Colonel Thomson of Aiken- 
sha w, Toronto, He died -when residing with 
his married daughter at Wimbish Vicarage, 
Saffron Walden, Esses, on 7 Dec. 1894. 

To Prout is due the credit of teaching a 
practical lesson in scientific farming by his 
thirty-three years’ successful cultivation of 
Blount’e farm, and his experience has been 
of great value to agriculturists in this and 
other countries. His system was based on 
his Canadian experience and his study of Sir 
John Lawes's experimental plots at Rotliam- 
stead. He demonstrated that successive 
crops of cereals could be raised on heavy 
clay-land if drained well and deeply ploughed, 
and dressed with properly prepared chemical 
manures. 

In 1881 he published a report of his 
methods, entitled ‘Profitable Clay Farming 
under a just System of Tenant Right; ’ this 
was translated into French and German. 

[Cable, August 1803, p. 313, with portrait; 
Times, 11 Dee. 1801; Field, 15 Deo. 1804; 
Agricultural Gazette, 10 Dec. 1804; Herts and 
Essex Observer, 15 Dec. 1804 ; information 
kindly supplied by his son, W. A. Prout.] 

B. B. W. 

PROUT, JOHN SKINNER (1806-1870), 
watercolour painter, the nephew of Samuel 
Prout [q. v.], was horn at Plymouth in 1806. 
He was chiefly self-taught. In 1838 he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Antiquities of Chester ’ and ‘ Castles 
and Abbeys of Monmouthshire.’ After some 
time spent in Australia he took up his resi¬ 
dence in Bristol, and associated with a little 
coterie of Bristol artists, which comprised 
Samuel Jackson, William James Muller, 
James Baker Pyne, H. Britt an Willis, George 
and Alfred Fripp, and others. Some of his 
Bristol drawings were republished in 1893 
with letterpress description, under the title, 
‘Picturesque Antiquities of Bristol,’ Prout 
afterwards came to London, and became a 
member of the Institute of Paintors inWater- 
coloursj and a constant contributor to tbeir 
exhibitions. He died in London on 26 Aug. 
1876. There are several of his drawings at 
the Victorio and Albert Museum, 

[Bryan’s Diet, (Graves and Armstrong) j 
Bogota 1 Old Watercolour' Society; Cat. of 
Wuteraolours in South Kensington Museum.] 

0, M. 

PROUT, SAMUEL (1783-1862), water- 
oolour painter, was born at Plymouth on 
17 Sept. 1783. When about four or five 
years old he had a sunstroke, which had last¬ 
ing consequences on his health, Always 
subject to violent pains in the head, he never 
passed a week without being confined to his 
room or bed for one or two days, ‘ till after 


thirty years of marriage.’ At his first school 
and afterwards at Plymouth grammar echool 
then under the Rev. J. Bidlake, he found 
masters who encouraged his early proclivities 
to art, and at the latter he formed acquaint¬ 
ance with Benjamin Robert Hay don [q, v.l" 
two years his junior, with whom he witnessed 
the wreck of the Dutton, a large East India- 
man, which was cast ashore under the citadel 
on 26 Jan. 1796. Both boys were greatly 
impressed by tbe scene, and made it the sub¬ 
ject of their first pictures; and the effect on 
Prout iB to be traced in his drawings for a 
great many years, e.g. ‘ Wreck of on India, 
man in Plymouth Sound ’ (1811); ‘A Man- 
of-war ashore’ (1821); ‘ An Indiaman dis¬ 
masted’ (1824). When in the reading-room 
kept by llay don’s father, he became acquainted 
with John Britton, then in want of drawingi 
to illustrate his ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales . 1 Britton took him for a wedkingtonr 
in Cornwall; but the result was failure, as 
his sketches were not good enough to en¬ 
grave. They parted good friends, and Prout 
took lessons m perspective, and worked so 
sedulously that a portfolio of drawings which 
he Bent to Britton in 1802 secured him 
attention. He then went to London, and in 

1803 he exhibited, at the Royal Academy, a 
drawing of ‘ Bonnet’s Cottage on the Tamar,’ 
HiB address is given in the ‘Catalogue' as 
10 Water Street, Bridewell Preoinct; but 
the next year it is changed to 21 Wilderness 
Row, Goswell Streot, where he lived with 
Britton for about two years, and was em¬ 
ployed in making copies of drawings hy 
Cozens, Turner, Girtin, and others of the 
best draughtsmen. During this time he also 
made drawings in Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
and Wiltshire, some of which were engraved 
in ‘ Beauties of England and Wales ’ and 
others in ‘Architectural Antiquities,’and in 

1804 he formed an intimacy with David Cox 
(1783-1869) [q. v.] lie exhibited Beenes in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, nnd Wilt¬ 
shire in 1804 and 1806; hut in the latter 
year he was obliged to return to Devonshire 
on account of ill-health, ne still contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ Beauties' and other topographi¬ 
cal works, and sold his drawings through 
Palser of Westminster Bridge Road. Polaer 
paid him 6 s. a drawing, and lie sold others at 
prices varying from 3s, a pieco to 6 1. a dozen, 
lie did not oxhibit again till 1808, when he 
was residing at 36 Poland Street. In Ibis 
and the two following years he sent four 
drawings in Devonshire and Cornwall to the 
Royal Academy. In 1810 he became amem- 
bev of the Associated Artists (or Painters) in 
Water-colour, and in 1811, and for many 
years afterwards, his address was 4 Brixton 
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Placa, Slockwvll. lie exhibited at the Asso¬ 
ciated Artists in 1810-12, the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours in 1811-12, the 
Boyal Academy in 1812-14, at the Bond 
Street exhibitions in 1814-16, and at the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water-colours 
in 1815-20. His drawings of this period 
thow that he had been as far south as the 
Isle of Wight, and to the north as fax as 
Durham, Jedburgh, and Kelso. He added 
to his income by giving drawing lessons, and 
by circulating designs as 'copieB for be¬ 
ginners.’ 

Besides the engravings from his drawings 
which appeared in the ‘Beauties of England 
and Wales’ (28 plates, 1808-18), the ‘Anti¬ 
quarian Topographical Cabinet,’ ‘Belies of 
Antiquity’ (W. Clarko of New Bond Street, 
1810-11), and other works of the kind, a 
series of educational books was published 
by E. Ackermann, 101 Strand, with designs 
etched on soft ground or in aquatint by 
Prout. Among these ware ‘ Rudiments of 
Landscape, with Progressive Studies,’ 1818; 

• Prout’s Village Scenery,’ 1813, plates 
coloured; ‘A New Drawing-hook for the 
Use of Beginners; ’ ' Studies of Boats and 
Coast Scenery; ’ ‘ A Series of Easy Lessons 
in Landscape-drawing,’ 1820; ‘A N ew Draw¬ 
ing-book in the Manner of Chalk,’ 1821; ‘A 
Series of Views of Rural Cottages in the 
North of England,’ 1821. Ackermann also 
published a number of detached etchings by 
Prout of marine, architectural, and rum 
subjects, mostly boat studies, and a number 
of drawing and model books too numerous 
to mention. The ‘ Rudiments' (1818) and 
the 'Series of Easy Lessons’ (1820) also con¬ 
tained some pages of sound and simple in¬ 
struction to students. The plates of ths 
latter showed the process from chalk to 
finished colours. 

Down to this time Prout had made no 
special mark as an artist, and his subjects 
had been mainly confined to simple shore 
and rustic scenes ; hut in 1818 or 1819 he 
aid his first visit to the continent, which 
ad for many years been closed to artists by 
the wars. He went from Havre to Rouen, 
and brought hack sketches of the old pic¬ 
turesque architecture of Normandy, some of 
which were utilised for his contributions io 
the Water-colour Society’s exhibition in 
1819. He had now found his true vocation. 
In those old streets of gabled houses, paved 
with cobble stones, in the market-places 
crowded with quaint costumes, in cathedral 
and church with crumbled masonry and 
time-worn sculpture, he found an inex¬ 
haustible field of the picturesque. Though 
he was not the first to discover it, for Henry 


Edridge [q. v.] had been before him, he soon 
made it his own. His broad and effective 
treatment of light and shade, his broken 
touch with chalk or reed-pen, so valuable in 
suggesting atmosphere and rendering the 
picturesqueness of decay, helped gre&fly to 
his success. He had also a fine sense of 
scale, which enabled him to give the true 
value to the bulk and height of the buildings 
he drew. Neither as a draughtsman nor as a 
colourist did he belong to the first rank, hut 
he drew surely and effectively, and he was 
skilful in the arrangement of his tints and in 
enlivening the general tone with sparkling 
touches of local colour. It was a maxim 
with him that an artist painted in colour, 
but thought in chiaroscuro. His figures in¬ 
dividually were poor, but he knew how to 
group them naturally and to introduce them 
with effect. They admirably perform their 
function of aiding the composition and filling 
it with life, and no one has preserved for ub 
so fully the aspect of continental streets in 
the early part of the century before modem 
architecture and modem costume had seri¬ 
ously impaired their picturesque charm. The 
withdrawal of members from the old society 
in 1820, when they again decided to exclude 
nil pictures from their exhibitions, would 
have been still more serious than it was hut 
for the efforts of a few men, of whom Prout 
was one. In 1821 Prout showed nineteen 
drawings,and in 1822 half the collection was 
supplied by four artists—Prout, Fielding, 
Robson, and Barrett. This and next year 
his drawings Bhowed that he had been to 
Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, and in 
1824 he exhibited some large and boldly 
sketched scenes in Bavaria. Except that he 
in 1824 included Italy in his wanderings, 
there is little to add to the history of this 
artistic progress. He remained till hie death 
the most popular painter of continental 
streetB, and one of the most important mem¬ 
bers of the "Water-colour Society. To its 
exhibitions (1816-82) he contributed 647 
works in all—thirty-six as an exhibitor, 
and 611 as a member. 

In 1886 Prout moved from Brixton Place 
to 2 Bedford Place, Clapham Rise; but in 
the following year he had a pulmonary at¬ 
tack, and went to Hastings, where he resided 
for several years, in a depressed state of 
health and spirits, mourning his absence 
from ‘dearest and sweetest London.’ From 
1840 he was well enough to go to town in 
the summer, whan he took up his quarters 
at 89 Torrington Squara At the end of 1846 
he came to 6 De Orespigny Terrace, Denmark 
Hill, Camberwell,where be lived till his death. 
He was now a near neighbour of his friend, 
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Mr. Jolm Ruskin, who lias written of kim lectures 011 this subject at his Louse iaLoj! 
and his works with intimate sympathy and don to a small audience, which included Sit 
inimitable charm. Even now, notwitk&tand- Astlev Paston Cooper [q. v.] Of pWio- 
ing his reputation, he had to work hard for logical chemistry he was one of the pioneer* 
his living. His prices were one, tines, or six and began m 1813 to publish investigations 
guineas, according to the size of the drawing; in this subject. In 1816, in an anonymous 
and when, five years later, he raised his prices memoir on the ‘ Relation between the Specific 
(apparently for the second time), on the plea Gravities of Bodies in their Gaseous State 
that his health restricted his production, it and the "Weights of their Atoms,’ Prout 
was only from throe and a half to four pointed out that there were grounds for fie. 
guineas, and to ten for the larger size. Some 1 ie ving that the atomic weights of all theefc 
of these have since sold at prices rang ing from ments are exact multiples ol either the atomic 
five hundred to a thousand guineas. His last weight of hydrogen or half that of hydro- 
visit to Normandy was in 1846, and ho re- gen; and revivea the view that hydrogen 
turned from this in such a shattered state of corresponds to the irpary vky of the ancient, 
health that he was obliged to withdraw from (Thomson, Annals of Philosophy, 1815 vi. 
all society but that of his intimate friends. 321, 1816 vii. 111). He supported his view 
Hie cheerfulness and his industry were, how- by the publication of a few not particularly 
over, indomitable. Though unable to begin satisfactory experiments; but he made many 
work before the middle of the day, he would others. In 1831 he suggested that hydrogen 
continue it till late in the night. In 1862 bo itself may be formed from ‘some body lower 
was seized with apoplexy, and he died at in the. scale ’ (Letter quoted in Baud bite’, 
Camberwell on 9 or 10 Feb. 1869. Atomic Theory, 2nd edit. p. 471). The view 

A great many of the drawings of his con- witlircgard to the atomic weights isknowaaa 
tiueutal period were lithographed and pub- Front's ‘ hypothesis’ or ‘ law) 
lished in volumes. Among these wore ‘Fac- In 1816 Prout discovered that the excre- 
similes of SkotcheB mado in France and mont of the boa-constrictor contains 90 per 
Germany,’ 1833; ‘Interiors and Exteriors/ cent, of uric acid, a fact of considerable 
1834; ‘Sketches in Franco, Switzerland, and physiological importance, and in 1818 he 
Italy,’ 1839; and ‘Sketches at Home and prepared pure urea for the first time (Thoh- 
Abroad,' 1844. He also published ‘ Bits for son, Annals, x. 362). On 11 March 1819 
Beginners j ’ ‘ Hints on Light and Shade, Prout was elected F.R.ij3. on the proposition 
Composition, &c./ 1838, republished 1848; of Alexander Marcel, William Hyde Wollas- 
‘ Prout’s Microcosm; ’ and an ‘ Elementary ton [q. v.], and others. In 1820 he wrotB 
Drawing-book.’ Engravings from his draw- that he had analysed ‘almost every distinct 
ings are scattered in Rye's pocket-book series, and well-defined substance’ to be found in 
the‘Landscape Annual,’ ‘Continental An- organised bodieB. In 1821 lie published liia 
nun! ’ (1832), ‘Forget-me-Not' (1826-34 and ‘Inquiry into... Gravel, Oaloulus, and other 
1836-8), ‘ Keepsake ’ (1830-2), ‘ Fisher’s Diseases of the Urinary Organs,’ which ho 
Drawing-room Scrap-book ’ (1832-4), and recast in a third edition in 1840, under the 
other publications. t itle ‘ On... St omach and Urinary Diseases;’ 

[Eoget's * Old* Wator-colour Socioty; Bus- this was republished in 1843and 1818. The 
kin’s Notes on Prout and Hunt; Art Journal, treatise, which ie of value, is practical, and 
March 1810 (Ruslan ); Mrs. Hull's Retrospect of contains little speculation (Datjudnst). On 
a Long Life; Athenaeum, 14 Feb. 1852 ; Acker- 23 Dec. 1823 he announced his classical dis- 
manu’s Repository; Somerset Houso Gazette, ii. covery of the uxistenco in the stomach of free 
47-8 ; Mag. of Fine Arts, i. 121-2; Honkhouse's hydrochloric acid, a most important factor 
Earlier English Water-colour Paintors ; Rod- indigestion. Of liis scientific papers, which 
grave's Diet.; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Arm- mostly deal with the ohomistry of the blood 
strong).] 0. M. and the urine, the last appeared in 1829, 

PROUT, WILLIAM (1786-1880), phy- and hs henceforward devot ed himself chiefly 
sician and chemist, was born on 16 Jan. 1786 to medical work and practice. On 28 June 
at Horton, Gloucestershire, where his family 1829 he was admitted F.R.O.P. In I 88 U 10 
had been settled on tbeir own property for delivered a course of Gulstonian lectures on 
some generations. niB early education was the ‘Application of Chemistry to Physiology, 
neglected, but he graduated M.D, at Edin- Pathology, and Practioo,’ which were re- 
burgk on 24 June 1811 with a thesis on in- ported in the 1 London Medical Gazette,' 
lermittentfevers. lie waaadmittedL.R.C.P. and led to a heaiod controversy in the same 
on 22 Dec. 1812, andsottled in London, llo journal (vols. viii. and ix.) with Dr. Alov- 
had devoted himself from an early ago to ander Philip Wilson Philip [q. v.j (Muss), 
chemistry, and in 1813 delivered a course of In 1834 Prout published as a Bridgewater 
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treatise liis ‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
tlie Function of Digestion considered with 
reference to Natural Theology’ (2nd edit. 
1834 • 3rd edit. 1846). The hook has little 
value’from either a scientific or a theological 
point ofview. Prout died on 0 April I860, 
}n Sackville Street, Piccadilly, and was 
buried at Kensal Green, 

Some years before his death he became 
deaf, and abandoned society. A good por¬ 
trait of him by Hayes and a miniature (of 
which a copy was made by Henry Phillips, 
iun.,for the Royal College of Physicians) 
are in the possession of his family. 

"While Prout's work in physiological che¬ 
mistry and medicine is notable, it is as the 
inventor of ‘ Prout’s hypothesis,’ which has 
up till now remained a subject of discussion 
among chemists, that he is chiefly remem¬ 
bered. It was welcomed and supported by 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. (1778-1862) [q. v.j, 
but rejected by Berzelius, though not with¬ 
out hesitation; by Edward Turner (1796- 
1887) [q. v.]; and by Frederich Penny. Re¬ 
vived again by Dumas and Stas in 1830 and 
1810, and supported by Marignnc, it was 
thought at one time to bo finally overthrown 
by the redetermination of atomic weights by 
Stas, which was undertaken to test its validity 
between 1860 and 1806. Recently, however, 
it has again been brought forward by com- 

S etent chemists, but its validity is still un- 
etermined (Mmrnni.Em', Principles of Che¬ 
mistry, ii. 406). It has proved a powerful 
stimulus to the exact experimental inves¬ 
tigation of atomic weights. 

The Royal Society’s catalogue enumerates 
thirty-four papers by Prout. 

[Prout’s papers; Munk’a Coll, of Plays, iii. 110, 
400; Sent. Mag. 1850, ij. 442; Sketch of Philo¬ 
sophical Character of Prout in Duubeny’s Mis¬ 
cellanies, ii. 128; Archives of Royal Society; 
Thomson's Annals of Philosophy, 1818, via. 17; 
Danbeny'sAtomicThaory, lstedit.p.62, 2nd edit, 
p. 49; CEuvres Competes de J, S, Stas, Pref. pp. 
308,419 undpassim; Liebig's Organic Chemistry 
of Physiology and Pathology, 1842, pp, 112,130; 
Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, ii. 302; Becker's Ato¬ 
mic Weight Determinations, 1880, pp. 130 etsaq., 
and Clarke'sRecalculation of the AtomicWeights, 
1882, pp 201 et seq,, both in the Smithsonian Col¬ 
lection ; MondoWef in Trans. Ohem, Soc. 1889, p. 
643; Turner in Phil. Trans. 1833, pp. 523 et set}.; 
Penny, <4.1839, pp. 13 et seq.] P. J. H. 

PROVAND, Lord (d. 1593), Scottish 
"’ge. [See Baillid, William.] 


PROWSE, WILLIAM (1762 P-1820), 
rear-admiral, bom in Devonshire, the son 
of parents in a humble station, wntt pro¬ 
bably bred from boyhood on board a trading 


vessel. From November 1771 to February 
1776 he was an able seaman on board the 
Dublin, guardsliip in Ilumoaze; and from 
November 1776 to August 1778, on board 
the Albion, one of the ships which sailed 
for North America in June 1778, under the 
command ofVice-admiralJohn Byron [q. v.l 
Early in 1778 Captain George Bowyer [q. v.j 
was appointed to the Albion, and on 31 Aug. 
he rated Prowse as a midshipman, in which 
capacity, or later as master’6 mate, he was 
present at the actions off Grenada on 6 July 
1779, and near Martinique on 17 April, 
16 and 19 May 1781 [see Rodney, Geobob 
Bbydgus, Lobd], He was paid off from 
the Albion on 21 Dec. 1781; on 17 Jan. 1782 
he passed his examination, being described 
in bis certificate os ‘more than twenty- 
seven;’ he was quite three years more. lie 
afterwards served in the Atlas and Cyclops, 
and on 6 Dec. 1782 was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. He continued in the Cyclops 
on the coast of North America till March 
1784, after which, for several years, his ser¬ 
vice was intermittent, much of the time 
being probably spent in command of mer¬ 
chant ships. During the armament of 1787 
he was for a couple of months in the Bellona 
with Bowyer, and in 1790 in the Barfleiir 
and Stately with Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Oalder [q. v.j From August 1791 
to January 1793 he was in the Duke, carry¬ 
ing the flag of Lord Hood at Portsmouth; 
in March 1793 he joined the Prince with 
Bowyer, now a vice-ndmirol, and Captain 
Outlibert (afterwards Lord) Oollingwood 
[q. vj, whom in December he followed to 
the Barfleur, and with them took part in 
the action of 1 June 1794. From July 1794 
to October 1795 he was with Calder in the 
Theseus, aud went out to tho Mediterranean 
with him in the Lively. From her he joined 
the Victory, carrying the flag of Sit Jotm Jer¬ 
vis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) [q. v.], 
with whom Oalder was captain of the fleet. 
Oil 20 Oct. 1796 Prowse was promoted to the 
command of tho Raven, in which ha was 
present in the action off Cape St. Vincent 
on 14 Feb. 1797. On 6 March he was posted 
by Jarvis to the command of the Salvador 
del Mundo, one of the prizes, which he paid 
off in the following November. 

From August 1800 to April 1802 he was 
flag-captain to Calder in the Prince of 
"Wales, and in August 1802 commissioned 
the Sirius frigate, for the next three years 
attached to the fleet off Brest and in the 
Bay of Biscay, and especially during 1804 
and 1806 with Oalder off Rochefort and 
Eerrol. In the action off Cape Finistprre 
on 22 July 1805, the Sirius had more than 
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a frigate’s share, with the loss of two killed 
and three wounded. She afterwards, with 
Oalder, joined the fleet off Cadiz, and, re¬ 
maining there on Oalder's return to Eng¬ 
land, was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Sirius continued in the Mediterranean 
under Oollingwood’s command, and on 
17 April I 8 O 0 attacked a flotilla of French 
armed vessels near Civita Vecohia, captur¬ 
ing the corvette Bergere, after a resistance 
which enabled the smaller vessels to escape 
and inflicted on the Sirius a loss of nine 
killed and twenty wounded (Jambs, Naval 
History, iv. 143). For his conduct on this 
occasion the Patriotic Fund voted Prowse 
a sword of the value of 1001 The Sirius 
was paid off in May 1808; and from. March 
1810 to December 1818 Prowso commanded 
the Theseus in the North Sea. He had no 
further service afloat; but on 4 June 1816 
was nominated a C.B.; was made colonel of 
marines on 13 Aug. 1819; rear-admiral on 
19 July 1831, and died on 23 March 1820, 
aged 74 ( Oent. Mag. 1836, i. 40). 

[Haifa’s Nay. Biogr. iv. 112; Marshall’s Hoy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 779; Service-hook 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

PROWSE, WILLIAM JEFFERY 
(1886-1870), humourist, bom at Torquay on 
6 May 1836, was the son of Isaac Prowse, 
by his wife Marianne Jeffery, a lady who had 
known Keats and published a volume of 
poems. On the death of his father in 1844, 
William was taken charge of by an uncle, 
John Sparlce Prowse, a notary public and 
shipbrolcer, of Greenwich. At Greenwich he 
attended the school of N. Wanostrocht [q, v.], 
a well-known writer on cricket under the 
pseudonym of Felix, who inspired Prowse 
with his own enthusiasm for the game. 
Prowse was from youth deeply interested in 
allfoTms of sport and was devoted to the sea. 
Before he was twenty he developed a re¬ 
markable talent for humorous verse, and soon 
drifted into the profession of journalism. 
About 1866 bo obtained an engagement on 
the ‘Aylesbury News,’ and in subsequent 
years contributed tales, descriptive articles, 
or verses to* Olinmbors's Journal,’ Lbe‘Lady’s 
Companion,’ tbe ‘National Magazine,’ and 
the ‘ Porcupine.’ In 180 L he was appointed 
a leader-writor on the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
and in that capacity mainly occupied him¬ 
self with sporting topics. When in 1806, 
his friend, Tom Hood the younger, be¬ 
came editor of ‘Fun,’ Prowse contributed 
each week, under the .signature of 1 Nicho¬ 
las,' a rambling article on horse-racing, 
into which he introduced much good- 
humoured satire on other subjects. In 1806 


his health began to fail, consumption dr 
dared itself, and after passing the wint» J 
1807,1868, and 1869atOimiez,nearNi<*k 
died there on Easter Sunday 1870; he n 
buried in the protestant cemetery, 3 

As a verse-writer Prowse had much of 
the wit and facility of Praed. His parodies 
were exceptionally successful, one of theW 
dealing with Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner' 
The references to his declining health in 
his latest efforts lend them a genuine pathos 
which is well illustrated in his ‘My lost old 
Ago, by a young Invalid’ (writtenin 1665 
and reprinted in Looker’s ‘Lyra Elemm- 
tiarum.’) His best comic piece was the ‘City 
of Prague,’ a vindication of bohemianism 
with an attractively rhymed refrain. 1 

Prowse was one of the six authors of 
‘England's Workshops,’ 1864, and contri¬ 
buted stories to ‘A Bunch of Keys,’ 1885 
and ‘Rates and Taxes/ 1806 (OhristmoB 
volumes edited by Tom Ilood). His contri- 
hnt ions to 1 Fun 1 were collected in 1870 as 
‘ Nicholas’s Notes and Sporting Prophecies 
with some miscellaneous poems.’ A portrait 
and a memoir by Ilood are prefixed. 

[Momoir prefixed to Nicholas's Notes, 187(1; 
Prowse’e writings.] S. L, ’ 


PRUJEAN, Sir FRANCIS,M.D. (1598- 
1666), physician, whose name was often 
spelt Pndgeon, son of Francis Prujean, rector 
of Boothby, Lincolnshire, was bom at Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1693, and educated by his 
father. He entered as a sizar at Caius College, 
Cambridge, on 23 March 1610, and graduated 
M.B. in 1617, and M.D. in 1026. He become 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London on 22 Dec. 1621, and was elected o 
fellow in 1626. Iloprftctised in Lincolnshire 
till 1638, and then eottlod in London. In 
1839 he was elected a censor at the College 
of Physicians, and again from 1642 to 1047. 
Ho was registrar from 1641 to 1647, and pre¬ 
sident from 1660 to 1064, in tho last of which 
years he was chosen, on tho special recom¬ 
mendation of William Harvey, M.D. [q. v.], 
who declined the office. He was treasurer 
from 1666 to 1603. He had a large practice, 
and was knighted by Charles II on 1 April 
1661. Whon Queen Catherine had typhus 
fever in October 1603, he attended her, and 
her recovory was attributed to a cordial pre¬ 
scribed by him (Pbpts, Diary). Evelyn de¬ 
scribes (lb. 9 Aug. 1661) his laboratory end 
collection of pictures, and montious that he 
played on the polythore. Ho was married 
twice: first to Margaret Leggat t (A. 1061), and 
sucondly, on 13 Fob. 1684, to Margaret, the 
widow 01 Sir Thomas Fleming, and daughter 
of Edward, lord Gorges, ‘By his first wife 
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he bad an only son, Tbomas Prujean, who 
graduated M.D. at Comhridge in 1040. He 
died on 23 June 1666, and was buried at 
Hornchurch, Essex. Dr. Baldwin Harney 
the younger [q. v.] composed a Latin epitaph 
for him, in obedience to a clause in his will. 
His portrait was painted by Streater, and is 
in the College of Physicians, haying been 
purchased by that society in 1878 from Miss 
Prujean, his last surviving descendant. He 
lhed by the Old Bailey, and the place of his 
residence was named after him Prujean 
Square (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vol. v. 
passim). 

Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 186; Pepys’s Diary, 
ed. Braybrooke, vol. ii. 6th edit, j Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Beg.] N. M. 

PRYOE. [See also Price, Puts, and 
Pbtsb.] 

PRYOE, GEORGE(l799-1868), historian 
of Bristol, born 2 Oct. 1799, was for the moBt 
part self-educated. lie was at first engaged 
in a school, but subsequently became an ac¬ 
countant at Bristol. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of archaeology, and was regarded 
as an authority on the early history of Bris¬ 
tol. In April 1866 he obtained the city 
Ubrarianship there. It was chiefly through 
bis exertions that the valuable collection 
of local literature in the library was brought 
together. He died on 16 March 1868. His 
portrait hangs in the reference room of the 
Free Library at Bristol. 

Pryce was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 80 April 1867. To ‘ Archmo- 
logia* (xxxv. 279) he contributed a paper 
‘ On the Church of St. Maryltedeliffe, Bristol.’ 
His chief work, entitled ‘ Popular History 
of Bristol,’ 8vo, Bristol, 1861, is marred by 
many absurd theories. Besides articles in 
local papers, he also wrote: 1. ‘Notes ou 
the Ecclesiastical and Monumental Archi¬ 
tecture and Sculpture of the Middle Ages in 
Bristol,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 2. ‘ Memorials 
of the Canynges’ Family and their Times, 
with inedited Memoranda relating to Chat- 
terton,’ large 8vo, Bristol, 1864. 8. ‘ West- 
buxy College, Redcliife Church, and Chat- 
terton,’ undatedjbut published between 1864 
and 1868. 4, ‘Fact versus Fiotion: a De¬ 
scent among Writers on Bristol History and 
Biography, 12mo, Bristol, 1868, 

[Informationfrom E. R. Norris Mathews, esq., 
city librarian, Bristol; Daily Bristol Times, 
18 March 1868; Bristol Daily Post, 17 March 
1868; Bristol Mercury, 21 March 1868.] G. G. 

PRYOE, WILLIAM (1726 P-1790), an¬ 
tiquary, born about 1726, was said to be de¬ 
scended from Sir John Pryce of Newtown 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, who was created a 


baronet in 1688, and whose family in direct 
line and title became extinct in 1791. Ha 
prided himself on kinship with the Cornish 
family of Borlase. His father was Dr. Samuel 
Pryce of Redruth in Cornwall. Philip Web¬ 
ber of Falmouth was ‘ the indulgent father 
and protector of his orphan state during a 
long minority.’ He claims to have ‘ (dissected 
under the instructions of the accurate Dr. 
Hunter’ (Mineralogia Comub. p. 67), and 
from about 1760 he practised as a surgeon 
and apothecary at Redruth. He owned ‘ a 
small part’ in the copper mine of Dolcoath 
in Cornwall. For ten years he was similarly 
interested in the adjoining mine of Ped- 
nandrea, which was worked for both tin and 
copper (ib. p, 180). Soon after the publica¬ 
tion of his volume on mineralogy he ‘ became 
M.D. by diploma’ (Por,WHHtE, Cornwall, v. 
119-21), and on 26 June 1788 he was elected 
F.S. A. He was buried at Redruth on 20 Dec. 
1790. His portrait, a very good likeness, was 
painted by Clifford and engraved by Basire; 
a print is prefixed to the ‘ Mineralogia Cornu- 
hiensis.' He mamed Miss Mitchell of Red¬ 
ruth, and left two sons, William Pryce and 
Samuel Vincent Pryce, both of whom were 
surgeons at Redruth. 

Pryce published his chief work, the 
‘Mineralogia Cornubiensis,’ in 1778. It 
was the result of careful study of the mining 
world of Cornwall, and is still of value, both 
for historical purposes and for practical 
mining. 

Pryce’s second volume, the ‘ Archceologia 
Cornu-Britannica,’ was published in 1790. 
The value of the work depended mainly on 
the vocabulary of sixty-four leaveB and the 
Cornish grammar. Much of the matter was 
taken wholesale from the collections of 
Thomas Tonkin and William Gwavas; and 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, who owned the 
original manuscript, accused Pryce of having 
disingenuously published the treatise as his 
own. But the preface records Pryce’s obli¬ 
gations to both of these antiquaries. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Comub. i. 20, 
186, ii. 685-6, 768; Polwhele’a Cornwall, v. 
110-21; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. pp. 770,1342; 
Henwood's Address to Royal Instit. Cornwall, 
18 May 1860, p. 10; Medical Reg. 1779, pp. 
68-9; Letter from Pryoe to Emanuel Da Costa 
(Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 28641) in the 'Westom 
Antiquary (iv. 182).] W. P. 0. 

PRYDYDD x BY CHAN (i.e. ‘The 
Little Poet’) (1200-1270 ?), Welsh bard, was 
of Deheubartb, i.e. South wales. The title 
under which his poems have been handed 
down is a bardic nickname, and his real 
name and parentage are unknown. Twenty- 
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one of Lis compositions aro printed in tLe 
‘ Myvyrian Archoiology ’ (duel edit. pp. 259- 
266), among thorn being versos to llhys 
Ieuattc ap Gruflydd (d. 1220), to Rhys Gryg 
{d. 1234), to Morgan ap Rhys (d. 1251), 
and to Matedudd ab Owaiu (d. 1205), all 
members of tb.6 princely family of South 
Wales. He also sang to Owaiu Goch, 
brother of Llywelyn ab for worth and princo 
of part of North Wales from 1240 to 1265. 
The most marked characlevisf io of t he ‘ Li ttl e 
Poet’s 1 verse is his fondness for assonanou. 

[Myvyrian Arelmiology; Stophons's Litera¬ 
ture of the Kyrary.] J. E. L, 

PRYDYDD y MOOH {Jl. 1160-1220), 
Welsh hard. [See LLYWARCn ab Llsw- 
BLYN,] 

PRYME, ABRAHAM db la (1672- 
1701), antiquary, descendant of a Huguenot 
family which migrated from Yprea in Flan¬ 
ders in 1828-9, and lost much money in 
draining the great fens in the levels of Hat¬ 
field Chase, Yorkshire, was born at Hatfield 
on 15 Jan. 1671-2. ne was eldest son of 
Matthias or Matthew de la Pryme (1646- 
1694), who married, at Sandtoft chapel on 
3 April 1670, Sarah, daughter of Peter 
Smaqne or Smncque, a Huguenot from Paris. 
Ho was educated at Hatfield under the Rev. 
William Eratt, minister of the parish, and 
began keeping a diary before he was twelve. 
On 2 May 1690 he was admitted pensioner 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, held a 
scholarship there from 7 Nov. 1690 to 6 Nov. 
1691, and graduated B.A. in January 1098-4. 
He was then ordained deacon in the church 
of England, and on 29 June 1695 became 
curate of Broughton, near Brigg, Lincoln¬ 
shire. He was imbued with the love of natural 
history and antiquarian study, and contri¬ 
buted to volumes xxii. and xxiii. of the ‘Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions ’ eight papers on the 
counties ofLinooln and York. With the view 
of writing the history of Hatfield and its 
chase, he returned to his native place in 
November 1097, and dwelt there until Sep¬ 
tember 1098, when he took priest’s orders 
and accepted the post of curate and divinity 
reader at the churoh of Iloly Trinity, Hull. 
Here ho constructed ‘a copious analytical 
index of all the ancient records of the cor¬ 
poration,’ and compiled a history which has 
formed the basis of all subsequent works 
on the borough (Frost, Parly History of 
Hull, p, 8). 

De la Pryme was possessed of a good pro¬ 
perty in Lincolnshire and at Hatfield, but 
his expensive tastes exhausted his income. 
Through the favour of tho Duke of Devon¬ 
shire he was appointed, on 1 Sept. 1701, to 


tho vicarage of Thome, near Hatfield. 
visiting tho sick ho ‘ caught the new di- 
temper, a fover,’ and, after an illness of afe 
days, died on 12 or 13 June 1704, when he 
was buried in Hatfield church. He liadWr 
elected F.R.S. on 18 March 1701-2. 

His diary, containing many interestin', 
notes, was published as vol. liv. of the Pabl£ 
cations of the Surtees Society, under tk 
editorship of Charles Jackson, and with a bio- 
graphical preface by Charles de ia ft™, 
Iiis descendant. It belonged to Francil 
Westby Bagshawe of The Oaks, near Shef¬ 
field, and was lent to the Rev. Joseph 
•Hunter, who made copious extracts fiom it 
(now Addit. MS. 24476 Brit. Mus.) andem- 
bodied much of the matter in bis ‘Bomb 
Yorkshire.’ De la Pryme’s memoir ofTho- 
mas Bushell [q. v.J ‘ The Recluse of the Calf’ 
also the property of Mr. Bagshawe, wu's 
printed in the ‘ Manx Miscellanies,' vol. ii. t 
forming vol. xxx. of the Manx Society , Tran»! 
actions.’ Mr. Edward Peacock, F,S,A,,who 
possessed De la Pryme’s ‘ History of Win- 
torton ’ in Lincolnshire, contributed it, with 
a biographical notice of the author, to the 
‘ Archceologia,’ xl. 225-41. His poem on the 
hermitage at Liiulholme is printed in Peck's 
‘ Description of Bawtry,’ p. 111. 

Particulars of eleven manuscripts in hi< 
possession, the last being ‘ Cuviosa de 
possibly identical with his diary, are set out 
m Bernard’s ‘ Catalog! Manuseriptorum 
Angliro et Ilibemiro’ (1697), IX. pt, i. p. 
264. Many of his manuscripts passed to 
John Warburton tho herald, then to Lord 
Shelburne, and are now the Lansdowne 
MSS. 889-97 and972 at the British Mnssum, 
Among them aro his ‘ History of Hatfield 
and the Chase,’ and some of his collections 
on Hull, other portions of his memoranda 
on that town being in tho hands of Mr. E.S. 
Wilson of Melton, near Hull. He corre¬ 
sponded with Thoresby and Sir IlansSloane. 
(cf., for his letters, Tiiorbsby’s Correspon¬ 
dence, ii, 3-8; Archceolouia, xl. 228-9 ; Sloane 
MSS. Brit. Mils. 4050 and 4025; Phil, Trans, 
vols. xxii. and xxiii.) 

[Life praflxoil to Surtoos Soo. Publ. vol.liv.; 
Thoresby’s Diary, i, 407, 460 ; Corinss’s Hull 
Authors, pp. 70-82 ; Peck’s Bawtry, 82-4, 105- 
107 , Supplement, pp. 01*—97*.‘| W. P. C. 

PRYME, GEORGE (1781-1868), poli¬ 
tical economist, born at Oottingbam, York¬ 
shire, on 4 Aug. 1781, was only child of 
Christopher Pryme of Hull, merchant [see 
Prymh, Abraiiak be la]. The name was 
originally spolt Priem or Prem. IBs mother 
was Alice, daughter of George Dinsdale of 
Nappa Hall, Won sMy dale, After attending 
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wivate schools at Nottingham and Bunny, 
and the grammar school at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, kept by the Rev. Joseph Milner [q. v.], 
he Tead privately with John Dawson [q. v.] 
of Sedbergh. lie commenced residence at 
Trinity College in October 1709; was elected 
scholar on 25 April 1800, and obtained Sir 
William Browne’s medal for a Latin epi¬ 
gram in 1801, and for a Greek ode in 1802. 
fie graduated B.A. iu 1803, when he was 
sixth wrangler. In 1801 he obtained the 
prize offered by Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q.Y.] 
for the best Greek ode on the subject ‘ TevitrOa 
that,' and the first members’prize fora Latin 
essay on ‘ The Causes of the Decline and Fall 
of States.' In 1805 he again obtained this 
prize, with an essay on ‘ Tue Researches and 
Discoveries made by the French in Egypt 
during the Expedltionof Napoleon there, and 
on 2 Oct. was elected fellow of his college. 
The number of prizes which he won gained 
for him the nickname of ‘ Prize Pryme.’ 

In October 1801 Pryme had taken chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. lie was called to the bar 
in 1806 (15 Nov.), and began to practise in 
London; but his health broke down, and 
under medical advice he returned to Cam¬ 
bridge in October 1808. He obtained the 
Seatonian prize for a poem on the conquest 
of Canaan in 1809, and gradually, as his 
health improved, began to work as a pro¬ 
vincial barrister. In this capacity ‘ Coun¬ 
sellor Pryme,’ as he was called, attained a 
considerable practice. In 1813 (August) he 
married Jane Townley, daughter of Thomas 
Thackeray, esq., a surgeon in Cambridge, aud 
took up his residence in a house on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, called Barnwell Abbey. 

In 1816 Pryme began to lecture in the 
university on political economy, a subject 
which at that time had not been recognised 
in any university as part of its regular studies. 
He obtained tbe sanction of the vice-chan¬ 
cellor, John Kaye [q. v.j, master of Christ’s 
College, before advertising his course; hut 
the heads of colleges, who viewed innovations 
with suspicion, insisted that the lectures were 
not to begin before twelve o’clock, lest they 
should interfere with college lectures. Pryme’s 
courses were well attended, and in 1828 
(27 May) he was recognised as professor by 
grace of the senate. He continued to lecture 
tiU 1863. 

Pryme, as soon as he became a Cambridge 
householder, contrary to the established 
custom of members of the university, inte¬ 
rested himself iu the affairs of the town. lie 


became a paving commissioner, and, os a whig, 
was popular with the reforming party in the 
borough. The control of the freemen by the 
Duke of Rutland was distasteful even to some 


of the tory party, and in 1820, in order to 
keep ali vo a spirit of independence, the duke's 
candidates for parliament were opposed by 
Pryme and Mr. Adeane of Babraham, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. They polled respectively eighteen 
and sixteen votes. A similar attempt to oppn 
the borough iul820 was equally unsuccessful. 
In 1832, however, after the Reform Bill, the 
nominees of theDuke of Rutland did not offer 
themselves for re-election, and Pryme headed 
the poll with 979 votes. His colleague was 
Thomas Spring Rice (afterwardsBoronMont- 
eaglB) [q. v.l He retained the seat till the dis¬ 
solution of 1841, whenhe withdrew owing to 
ill-health. In the House of Commons Pryme 
was listened to with respectful attention, and 
was soon consulted by the government. In 
his first session he was a member of several 
committees, and was entrusted by Lord John 
Russell with the charge of a hill to enable a 
sect called separatists to affirm. In tbesession 
of 1836 he took an active port in the discussion 
on the Tithe Commutation Act, and moved 
for leave to introduce a bill for the abolition 
of grand juries. This was negatived. 

Pryme bad come forward as a university 
reformer on 4 Dec. 1833, by proposing graces 
for a syndicate to consider tbe propriety of 
abolishing subscription on graduation, and 
he had spoken in favour of a petition to the 
House of Commons having the some object 
on 24 March 1834. In 1836 he moved for the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the Btate of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Lord John Russell promised to 
bring the subject forward when success was 
probable, andDryme’s motion was withdrawn. 
In the course of the session of 1839 he got 
the Metropolitan Police Act amended by 
the insertion of a clause prohibiting the 
opening of public-houses before 1 p.h. on 
Sundays. 

The five years following bis retirement 
from parliament in 1841 Pryme spent in 
Cambridge. He continuedhis annual oourse 
of lectures, practised to some extent as a bar¬ 
rister on the Norfolk circuit, and interested 
himself in the Norfolk estuary scheme and 
other local improvements. In 1847 he re¬ 
moved to Wistow in Huntingdonshire, where 
he had bought a considerable estate. Thence¬ 
forth his interests wore in the main those of 
his own neighbourhood, hut he continued to 
visit Cambridge and to promote'his favourite 
study. In 1863 (29 Oct.) he had the satis¬ 
faction of learning that the senate had de¬ 
cided to continue the professorship of poli¬ 
tical economy, with a salary of 3001. On 
the same day he tendered his resignation. 
He died on 2 Deo. 1868. By his will he 
bequeathed his boobs and pamphlets on poli- 
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tieal economy to the university of Cambridge 
for the use of the professor. 

Pryme published the following: 1, ‘Poe- 
matia numismatihus ennuis dignata a.d. 
1801-1802.’ 2. ‘Syllabus of a Course of 
Lectures on Political Economy,’ 8vo, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1818 (with new editions in subse¬ 
quent years). 3, 1 Counter-protest of a Lay¬ 
man, in reply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
Thomas against the formation of on Associa¬ 
tion at Bath in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 1818. 4. ‘ Ode to 
TrinityCollege,’8vo,London, 1822, 6.‘Letter 
to the Freemen and Inhabitants of the Town 
of Cambridge on the state of the Borough,’ 
8vo, Cambridge, 1828. 6, ‘ Memoir of the 
Life of D. Sykes,’ 8vo, "Wakefield, 1834. 
7. ‘ Jephthah and other Poems,’ 12mo, Lon¬ 
don, 1838. 8. ‘AutobiographicRecollections 
of George Pryme,' 8vo, Cambridge, 1870, 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alicia Bayne. 

[Prymo’s Recollections, 1870; Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, vol. iv.; University Graduati; 
private information.] .T. W. O-x. 

PRYNNE, WILLIAM (1600-1809), 
puritan pamphleteer, born at Swanswiclt or 
Swainswick m Somerset in 1800, was the son 
of Thomas Prynne by his second wife, Marie 
Sherston. His family is said to have been 
originally derived from Shropshire; his neat 
grandfather was sheriff of Bristol in 1649; 
his father farmed the lands of Oriel College 
at Swanswick. Prynne was educated at 
Bath grammar school, and matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 24 April 1618. He 
graduated B.A. on 22 Jan. 1021, was ad¬ 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn in the same 
year, and was called to the bar in 1628 
(FosrBE, Alumni O.von. 1600-1714, iii. 1217; 
Pdaoh, History of Swanswick, 1890, pp. 86, 
48). With law Prynne combined from the 
first the study of theology and ecclesiastical 
antiquities. His training had been puritani¬ 
cal, and, according to Wood, he was con¬ 
firmed in his militant Puritanism by the in¬ 
fluence of Dr. John Preston (1587-1628) 

! q. v.], who was then lecturer at Lincoln’s 
nn ( Athene?., iii. 846), In 1627 he published 
his first book, a theological treatise entitled 
•The Perpetuity of a Regenerate Man’s Es¬ 
tate,’ followed in the next three years by 
three others attacking Arminianism and its 
teachers. In the preface to one of them he 
appealed to parliament to suppress anything 
written against calvinistio doctrine and to 
force the clergy to suhsoribe the conclusion 
of the synod of Dort (A Brief Survey of Mr. 
Cozens his cozening Bevotions ; Gardiner, 
Great Civil War, ii. 14). At the same time 
Prynne took in hand the task of reforming 


the manners of the age and attofojr 
fashions and its follies as if they were y. 6 
After proving that the custom of driafc ' 
healths was sinful, he demonstratedthat? 
men to wear their hair long was ‘ uneeeai 
and unlawful unto Christians,’ while it * 

‘ mannish, unnatural, impudent, and 
Christian ’for women to cut it short ( Health' 
Sickness. The Vnlomliness of Lavslmi. 
1628). ' 
About 1624 Prynne had commenced a book 
against stage-plays, on 31 May 1630 he oh. 
tained a license to print it, and about Jfo- 
vember 1682 it was publiahed. The*His- 
triomastix ’is a volume of over a thousand 
pages, showing that plays were unlawful, in, 
centives to immorality, and condemned hr 
the scriptures, the fathers, modern Christian 
writers, and the wisest of the heathen pHfo. 
sophers (for an analysis see Ward, , 



of Waiter Montagu’s ‘ Shepherd’s Paradise,’ 
A passage in the index reflecting ou the 
character of female actors in general was 
construed as an aspersion on the queen. 
Similarly, passages which attacked the speci 
tators of plays and magistrates who foiled 
to suppress them, pointed by references to 
Nero and other tyrants, wore taken as at¬ 
tacks upon the king. The attorney-general, 
Noy, instituted proceedings against Prynna 
in the Stor-ohamber. After a year's impri¬ 
sonment in the Tower (1 Feb. 1633), he was 
sentenced (17 Feb. 1634) to ho imprisoned 
during life, to be fined 5,000/., to be expelled 
from Lincoln’s Inn, to he deprived of his de¬ 
gree by the university of Oxford, and to lose 
both his ears in the pillory. Pmme was 
pilloried on 7 May and 10 May, ana degraded 
from his dogree on 29 April (RtrsnwoBTH.ii, 
220,247; State Trials, iii. 586; Laud, Works, 
VI. i. 234). On 11 June he addressed to 
Arohbishop Laud, whom he regarded ns Ms 
chief persecutor, a letter charging him with 
illegality and injustice. Laud handed the 
letter to the attorney-general os material for 
a new prosecution, but when Prynne was re¬ 
quired to own his handwriting, he contrived 
to get hold of the letter and tore it to pieces 
(.Documents relating to William Pryme, pp. 
82-67; Laud, Works, iii. 221; Gardiotb, 
History of England, vii. 827-84), Even in 
the Tower Prynne contrivod to write, and 
pouredforth anonymous tracts against episco¬ 
pacy and against the ‘Book of Sports? In 
one. ‘ A Divine Tragedy lately acted, or n 


Collection of sundry memorable Examples of 
God’B Judgment npon Sabbath-breakers,’ he 
introduced Noy’s recent death os a warning. 
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In an appendix to John Bastwick’s ‘ Flagel¬ 
lum Poatificis/ and in ‘ A Breviate of the 
Bishops’intolerable Usurpations/he attacked 
prelates in general (103o). An anonymous 
attack on Wren, bishop of Norwich, entitled 
i jf 0W3 from Ipswich ’ (1686), brought him 
again before the Star-chamber. On 14 June 
1687 Prynne was sentenced once more to a 
fine of6,0001, to imprisonment for life, and to 
lose the rest of his ears, At the proposal of 
Chief-justice Finch he was also to be branded 
on the cheeks with the letters S. L., signify¬ 
ing 1 seditious libeller’ (RtJsnwoitTH, iit. 880 j 
j_ ft ew Discovery of the Prelates' Tyranny, 
1641; Laud, Works, vi. i. 36). Prynne was 
pilloried on 30 June in company with Henry 
Burton and John Bastwick. All bore their 
punishment with defiant courage. Prynne, 
who was handled with great barbarity by the 
executioner, made, as he returned to his pri¬ 
son, a couple of Latin versos explaining the 
‘S. L.’ with which he was branded to mean 
1 Stigmata Laudis ’ (ib. p. 66 ; ‘A Brief Re¬ 
lation of certain Passages at the Oensure of 
Dr. Bastwick, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne/ 
Karleian Miscellany, iv. 12). Hia imprison¬ 
ment was henceforth much closer. He was 
deprivedof pens and ink,and allowed no hooks 
except the Bible, the prayer-book, and some 
orthodox theology. To isolate him from hia 
friends he was removed first to Carnarvon 
CaBtle (July 1687), and then to Mount 
Orgueil Castle in Jersey. The governor, Sir 
Philip Carteret, andhisfamily treated Prynne 
with much kindness, which he repaid by de¬ 
fending Carteret’s character in 1646 when 
the latter was accused as a malignant and a 
tyrant (The Liar Confounded, 1646, pp. 88- 
45). He occupied his imprisonment, since 
he was debarred from theological controversy, 
by writing a verse description of his prison, 
meditations on rocks, seas, and gardens, a 
complaint of the soul against the body, and 
polemical epigrams against popery. Rhyme 
is the only poetical characteristic they pos¬ 
sess (Mount Orgueil, or Divine and Profitable 
Meditations, 1641; A Pleasant Purge for a 
'Roman Catholic, 1842). 

As soon as the Long parliament assembled, 
Prynne’a petition for redress was presented 
to it by his servant, John Brown. An order 
was immediately made for his transmission 
to London, and on 28 Nov. hs and Burton 
made a triumphant entry into the city (cf. 
Baillih, Letters, i. 277; Clarendon, Re¬ 
bellion, iii, 67). The House of Commons de¬ 
clared the two sentences against him illegal, 
restored him to his degree and to Ms mem¬ 
bership of Lincoln’s Inn, and voted him pecu¬ 
niary reparation (April 20,1641) (Commons’ 
Journal, ii. 24, 123, 306; Rttshwortu, iv. 


74). A bill for reversing the proceedings 
against him was introduced, but as late as 
October 1648 the question of his compensa¬ 
tion was still unsettled (Commons' Journal, 
ii, 308; vi. 65). 

"When the oivil war broke out, Prynne 
became one of the leading defenders of the 
parliamentary cause in the press. At first 
he had used his freedom to prosecute his 
attack on episcopacy (The Antipathy of 
the English Lordly Prelacy both to Regal 
Monarchy and Civil Unity; A New Dis¬ 
covery of the Prelates Tyranny, 1841). He 
now showed that the bishops and the king's 
ministers had been fellow-workers in the 
design of introducing popery (The Popiih 
Royal Favourite; Rome’s Masterpiece, 1648; 
cf. Laud’s Works, iv. 468). He proved by 
Mstorical precedents that the parliament’s 
cause was legal, that the parliament had the 
supreme control of the armed forces and of 
the great seal of the realm, and that the text 
‘Touchnot Mine anointed’ did not prohibit 
Christian subjects from defending themselves 
against their kings, hut kings from op¬ 
pressing their Christian subjects (A Sovereign 
Antidote; Vindication of Psalm 105, ver. 16, 
1642 ; The Sovereign Power of Parliaments 
and Kingdoms; The Opening of the Great 
Seal cf England, 1648). 

In 1643 Prynne became involved in the 
controversy which followed the surrender of 
Bristol by Nathaniel Fiennes [q. y.J To¬ 
gether with his friend Clement Walker, he 
presented articles of accusation against 
Fiennes to the House of Commons (16 Nov. 
1648), managed the case for the prosecution 
at the court-martial, which took place in 
the following December, and secured the 
condemnation of the offending officer (A 
True and Full Relation of the Trial of 
Nathaniel Fiennes, 1644). Prynne was also 
one of the counsel for the parliament at the 
trial of Lord Maguire in February 1645 
(Giimrt, Contemporary History of Affairs 
in Ireland, 1041-62, i. 618-639; The Subjec¬ 
tion of all Traitors, Sfa. 1058). 

But Prynne prosecuted Laud with even 
more animosity than he had pursued Fiennes. 
He collected and arranged evidence to prove 
the charges against Mm, bore testimony him¬ 
self in support of many of them, hunted up 
witnesses against the archbishop, and assisted 
the counsel for the prosecution in every way. 
A barrister remarked, ‘The Archbishop is a 
stranger to me, but Mr, Prynne’s tampering 
about the witnesses is so palpable and foul 
that I cannot hut pity him and cry shame of 
it ’ (Ladd, Works, iv. 51). By a refinement 
of malice,Prynne was specially charged with 
the duty of searching Laud’s room in the 
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‘ Diary 

under tlie title of ‘A Breviate of the Life of 
William Laud,’ and a volume intoudad to 
serve as an introduction to his trial called 
‘Hidden Works of Darkness brought to 
Public Light 1 (id. iii. 259). After Laud's 
execution, Prynne was charged by the House 
of Commons (4 March 1846) to produce an 
nocount of the trial, and published ‘ Canter¬ 
buries Doom, or the first part of a complete 
History of the Commitment, Trial, &c., of 
William Laud’ (folio, 1640). But otlior 
controversies prevented him from finishing 
the book. Prynne’s hatred of independency 
was as great as his hatred of episcopacy, 
and from 1644 he poured forth a series of 
pamphlets against it (Independency Ex¬ 
amined, Unmasked, and Refuted, 1814). 
lie attacked John Goodwin (Brief Ani¬ 
madversions on Mr John Goodwin’s Theo- 
machia, 1044), and fell foul of his old com¬ 
panion in suffering, Henry Burton (Truth 
triumphing over Falsehood, 1845; cf. 
1 [anbury, Memorials of Independency, ii. 
386). lie controverted and denounced 
John Lilburne, and loudly called on parlia¬ 
ment to crush the sectaries (Just Defines of 
John Bastwick, 1046; The Liar Confounded, 
1646; Fresh Discovery of some prodigious 
new wandering blazing Stars, 1646). Yet, 
whilo vehomontly opposing the demands 
of the independents for liberty of con¬ 
science, Prynne was equally hostile to the 
demands of the pvesbyterian clergy for the 
unrestricted establishment of their system. 

‘ Mr. Prynne and the Brastian lawyers are 
now our remora,’ complains l’obert Baillie 
in September 1615 (Letters, ii. 315). 
Prynne maintained the supremacy of the 
state over the church, and denied in his 
pamphlets the right of the clergy to ex¬ 
communicate or to suspend from the recep¬ 
tion of tho sacrament except on conditions 
defined by the laws of tho state (Four Serious 
Questions, 1644; A Vindication of Four 
Questions, 1646; Suspension Suspended, 
1646; The Sioord of Christian Magistracy 
Supported, 1647), ne was answered by 
Samuel ltutherford in ‘ Tho Divine Bight 
of Ohurch Government and Excommunica¬ 
tion,’ 4to, 1846 (cf. Hand-dry, Historical 
Memorialsof Independency, iii. 191). Prynne 
also came into collision with Milton, whose 
doctrine of * divorce at pleasure ’ he had 
denounced, and was replied to by the poet 
in a passage in his ‘ Colasterion.’ Milton 
also inserted in tho original draft of his 
sonnet ‘On the Forcers of Conscience’ a 
scornful reference to * marginal Prynne’s 


ears’ (Masson, Life of Milton, iii u- 
470). ’ 

During 1647 the breach between the anm 
and tlie parliament turned Prynne’s attention 
from theology to politics. lie wrote a mZ 
her of pamphlets against the army and 
championed the cause of the eleven pre-ln 
terian leaders whom the army impeached 
(Brief Justification of the Eleven Aceuni 
Members, 1847 ; Full Vindication and d n . 
ewer of the Eleven Accused Members, lft^! 
Hypocrites Unmasking, 1647). With this in-’ 
detntigable activity in pamphleteering he 
contrived to combine no small amount of 
official work. Since February 1641 he had 
been a member of the committee of account, 
and on 1 May 1647 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for tlie visitation of the 
university of Oxford. In April 1648 Prynne 
accompanied Die Earl of Pembroke when he 
came as cliancollor to expel recalcitrant heads 
of houses (Wood, Annals, ii. 069-73). i„ 
November 1648 he was elected member for 
Newport in Cornwall, and, as soon as ha took 
his seat, distinguished himself by liis opposi¬ 
tion. to the afrny. no urged tho commom to 
declare them rebels, and orguodatgreatlength 
that tho concessions made by Charles in the 
recent treaty were a satisfactory haBis for a 
peace. His speech, which according to its 
author converted many of tlie audience, was 
four times reprinted during the next few 
montliB (Gardiner, Great Civil War, iv. 284, 
207 ; The Substance of a Speech made in the 
House of Commons by William Enjnne, the (th 
of December, 1GJ/8). Two days later Pride’s 
Purge took place. Prynne was arrested hr 
Colonel Pride and Sir Ilardrcss Waller, and 
kepi prisoner first at an oat ing-house called 
Hell, and then at the Swab and Eng’s 
Head inns in the Strand, lie protested m 
letters to Lord Fairfax, and by printpd de¬ 
clarations on behalf of himself and the other 
arrested mombers (Walker, History of In¬ 
dependency, eil, 1601, pt. ii, pp. 36, 51,62, 
81, 84, 92, 114,120,123,120). nepublished 
also a denunciation of the proposed trial of 
the king, which was answered by a collection 
of extracts from his own earlier pamphleta 
(True and Perfect Narrative of the Officers 
and Army's Force upon the Commons £tam\ 
Brief Memento to the Present Unparliamen¬ 
tary Junto ; Mr, Prynne’s Charge against 
the King). 

ltoloasedfrom custody sometime in .Tammy 
1619, Prynneretired to Swanswick, andbegBn 
a paper war against t he now government. Be 
wrote three pamphlelR against tho engage¬ 
ment to be faithful to the Commonwealth, 
and proved that neither in cdnscience, low, not 
prudence was hobound to pay the 1 axeswhioh 
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jjTj^vwd (A Legal Vindication of the Liber- 
England against aU Illegal Tried nntl 
Pretended Act-, of Pat lunnent, IBM)). Acenrd- 
■ „ t o Wood, he had judiciously coin eyed his, 
oropertv to a i dative first. The government 
retaliated by imprisoning him for nearly 
three years without a trial. On SO June 
10.10 he was arrested and confined, first in 
funster Ca«lle and afterwards in Taunton 
(Id June 1651) and Pendennis Castles 
(27 June 1651). He was finally offered his 
liberty on giving security to the amount of 
1000 /. that he would henceforward do no¬ 
thing against the got eminent; but, refusing 
■with his usual indomitable courage to make 
any promise, was released unconditionally on 
18 Feb. 1663 (C'al. State Papers, Dom. 1052- 
1053, p. 1”-; A New Discovery of Free 
State Tyranny, 1655). On his release Prynne 
returned to pamphleteering with fresh vigour, 
but assailed the gm eminent less directly 
than before. lie exposed the machinations of 
the papists, showed the danger of quakerism, 
vindicated the rights of patrons against the 
triers, and discussed the right limits of 
the Sabbath (A Brief polemical Dissertation 
toncerning the Lords Day Sabbath, 1655 ; The 
Quakers Unmasked, 1656 j A New Discovery 
of some llomhh Emissaries, 1056). The pro¬ 
posal to readmit the Jews inspired him. 
with a pamphlet against the scheme, which 
contains materials of value for the history 
of that race in England ( A Short Demurrer 
to the Jews long-discontinued (Remitters 
into England , 1050). The offer of the crown 
to Cromwell by the ‘ petition and advice ’ 
suggested a parallel between Cromwell and 
Richard III, who had also been petitioned 
to accept the English crown ( King Richard 
the Third Revived, 1657). Similarly, 
when the Protector set up a House of Lords, 
Prynne expanded the tract in defence of 
their rights which he had published in 
1648 into an historical treatise of five hun¬ 
dred pages (A Plea for the Lords, 1058). 

All these writings, however, attracted 
little attention, and it was not till after the 
fall of Richard Oromwell that he regained 
the popular ear, As soon as the Long 
parliament was re-established, Prynne got 
together a few of the members excluded by 
'Pride’s purge’ and endeavoured to take his 
place in the house. On 7 May he was kept 
back by the guards, but on 9 May he 
managed to get in, and kept his seat there 
for a whole sitting. Haslerig and Vane 
threatened him, but Prynne told them he 
had as good right there as either, and had 
suffered more tor the rights of parliament 
than any of them. They could only got 
rid of him by adjourning the house, and 
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forcibly keeping him out when it reas¬ 
sembled (A True and Perfect Narrative 
of what was done by Mr. Pi ynne, £e., 1659; 
Old Parliamentary Distory, xxi. 884). On 
27 Dec., when the parliament was again re¬ 
stored after its interruption by Lambert, 
Prynne and his friends made a fresh at¬ 
tempt to enter, hut were once more ex¬ 
cluded (ib. xxii. 29; Brief Narratiie kow 
dii ers Members efthe Horse of Commons were 
again shut out, 1660). Prom May 1059 to 
February 1600 he never ceased publishing 
trncl s on the case of the ‘ secluded mem¬ 
bers ’ and attacks on the Rump and the 
army. Marehamont Nedham, Henry Stuhhe, 
John Rogers, and others printed serious 
answers to his arguments, while obscure 
libellers ridiculed him as * an indefatigable 
and impertinent scribbler’ (The Character or 
Earmark of Mr. W. Prynne, 1659; A Peti¬ 
tion of the Peaceable and well-affected People 
of the three Nations, $c.; Wool), Athence, iii. 
858). StillhiB pamphlets rousedpopular opi¬ 
nion in favour of the ‘secluded members,’and 
on 21 Feb. 1660 Monck ordered the guards 
of the house to readmit them. Prynne, girt 
with an old hnslcet-hilted sword, marched 
in at their head amid the cheers of the spec¬ 
tators in Westminster Hall, but as he entered 
the house his ‘ long sword got between Sir 
William Waller’s short legs and threw him 
down, which caused laughter ’ (Props, Diary, 
21 Feb.; Aubbuy, Letters from the Bod¬ 
leian Library, ii. 609). The house appointed 
him to the pleasant f ask of expunging the 
votes against the secluded members, and 
charged him to bring in a bill for the disso¬ 
lution of the Long parliament ( Commons' 
Journals, vii. 847, 848,862). In the debate 
on the hill Prynne asserted the rights of 
Charles II with the greatest boldness, and 
claimed that the writs should he issued in 
his name. ' I tliink he may be styled the 
Cato of this age,’ wrote an admiring royalist 
(Cahth, Original Letters, ii. 312 j Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 696). lie also helped to 
forward the Restoration by accelerating the 
passing of the Militia Bill, whioh placed the 
control of the forces in the hands of the 
king’s frionds (Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, 
ii. 248). A letter which he addressed to 
Charles II shows that he was personally 
thanked by the king for his services ( Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 361). 

When the Convention parliament was sum¬ 
moned, Prynne wasretumedbothforLudgers- 
hnll and Bath, blit sat for the latteT place, and 
presented an address from it to Charles II 
on 16 June 1600 (Bathonia Rediviva). No 
member of the Convention was more hitter 
against the regicides and the supporters of 
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the late government. On every opportunity 
he endeavoured to restrict the scope of the 
Act of Indemnity. He successfully moved 
to have Fleetwood excepted, and urged the 
exclusion of Bichard Cromwell and Judg 
Thorpe. He proposed to force the officia. 
of the Protectorate to refund their salaries 
and to disable or punish indiscriminately 
large classes of persons (Old Parliamentary 
History, xxii. 839, 352, 366, 369, 412, 428 ; 
Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 277). Prynne showed 
great zeal for the disbanding of the army, 
and was one of the commissioners appointed 
to pay it off (Old Parliamentary History, 
xxiu 473). In the debates on religion he 
was one of the leaders of the presbyterians, 
spoke against the Thirty-nine Articles, de¬ 
nied the claims of the bishops, urged the 
validity of presbyterian ordination, and sup¬ 
ported the bill for turning the Icing’s eccle¬ 
siastical declaration into law (ib. xxii. 375, 
386 ; 409, 414, 421, xxiii. 29). Beturned 
again for Bath to the parliament of May 
1661, Prynne asserted his preshyterianism by 
refusing to kneel when the two houses re¬ 
ceived the sacrament together (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 5th Hep. p. 170). A few weeks 
earlier ho had published a pamphlet demand¬ 
ing the revision of the prayer-book, hut the 
new parliament was opposed to any conces¬ 
sions to nonconformity. On 16 July a 
pamphlet by Prynne against the Corporation 
Bill was votod scandalous and seditious; lie 
was reprimanded by the speaker, and only 
escaped punishment by abject submission 
(ICkmjltt, jRegister, p. 495; Commons’ Jour¬ 
nals, viii. 301). lie was again censured on 
13 May 1664 for making some alterations in 
a bill concerning vintners and ale-sellers 
after its commitment (ib. viii. 563). In 
January 1087 Prynne was one of the mana¬ 
gers of Lord Mordaunt’s impeachment (ib. 
viii. 681). He spoke several times on Cla¬ 
rendon’s impeachment, and opposed the bill 
for his banishment. On constitutional sub¬ 
jects and points of procedure his opinion had 
great weight, and in 1667 he was privately 
consulted by the king on the question 
whether a parliament which had been pro¬ 
rogued could be convened before the day 
■fixed (Grey, Debates, i. 7,66,153; CJlaren- 
dow, Continuation of Life, § 1097). 

As a politician Prynne was during his 
latter years of little importance, but as a 
writer his most valuable work belongs to 
that period. Shortly after the Bestoration 
he had been appointed keeper of the records 
in the Tower at a salary of 600f, a year, In 
January 1662 Prynne dedicated liis ‘Brevia 
Parliamentary Bediviva ’ to Charlos II. The 
state papers contain several petitions from 


Prynne for additional accommodation in 
Tower, in order to facilitate his work in tm 
scribing and arranging the records (Cal Sm. 
Papers, Dom. 1661-2 p. 627,1065-8 p SM 
AnthonyWood foundhim affable and obikin, 
towards record-searchers. ‘Mr. Prynne w. 
oeived him willi old-fashion compliment, 
suoh as were used in the reign of KingJamesI 
and told him he should see what he desired’ 
and seemed to be glad that “ such ayoungmj,! 
as he was should have Inclinations toward) 
venerable antiquity,” &c.’ (Life ofAnthm 
Wood, ed. Clarke, ii. 110). Byley,PrywI 
predecessor, spread reports that Prynne ne¬ 
glected his duties, hut Prynne’s publications 
during his tenure of office refute the charm 
(Fepys, Diary, ed.Wheatley, iv. 133), ° 

Prynne died unmarried on 24 Oct. 1609 'in 
his lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, and was buried 
in the walk under the chapel there, which 
stands upon pillars’ (Woon/Athena, ffi. 8761 
liis will is printed by Bruce (.Documenti 
relating to William Prynne, p. 96). He led 
his manuscripts to the library of Lincoln's 
Lm, and a set of his works to Oriel College, 
Oxford. The collego also possesses a portrait 
of Prynne in oils. Two others bolong respec¬ 
tively to the Marquis of Hastings and 4a 
Marquis To wnshend. An engraved portrait 
of Prynne is given in his ‘New Discovery of 
thePrelates’ Tyranny,’reproductions ofwhidi 
are frequently found in his later pamphlets, 
Lists of engraved portraits are given by 
Granger and in the catalogue of portraits 
in the Sutherland Clarondonin the Bodleian 
Library. 

Prynne published about two hundred 
books and pamphlets. ‘I verily believe,’ 
says "Wood, ‘that, if rightly computed, he 
wroto a sheet for every day of his life, 
reckoning from the time he camo to the use 
of reason and the state of man ’(Athena 
Oxon. iii. 852). According to Aubrey,'bis 
manner of study was thus: he wore a long 
quilt cap, which came two or three inches at 
least over his eyes, which served him as an 
umbrella to defend his eyes from the light; 
about every throe hours his man was to 
bring him a roll and a pot of ale to refocillste 
his wasted spirits: so lio studied and drank, 
and munched some bread; and this main¬ 
tained him till night, and then ho made a 
good supper ’ (Aubrey, letter* from, the Bod¬ 
leian library, ii. 508), To this habit Butler 
refers in ‘ Iludibras ’ when he addresses the 


that with ale or viler liquors 
Did’sl inspire Withor, Prynne, and Yicors. 


In point of style Prynne’s historical works 
possess no merits. He apologises to Ms 
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readers in the epistle to vol, ii. of liis ‘ Exact 
Chronological Vindication’ for the absence 
of ‘ elegant, lofty, eloquent language, em¬ 
bellishments, and transitions,’ aud he under¬ 
states their defects. The arrangement of 
bis works is equally careless. Yet, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the amount of historical 
material they contain and the number of 
records printed for the first time in his pages 
give his historical writings a lasting value. 

Full lists of Prynne’s works are given by- 
Anthony Wood and by Mr. John Bruce. 
Many of his polemical pamphlets have been 
already mentioned. The following are his 
most important books: 1. ‘Histrio-Mastix: 
the Flayers Scourge or Actors Tragedy4to, 
1033. A Dutch translation was published 
at Leyden in 1639. On the publication of this 
workand for contemporary references to it, 
see Collier’s ‘History of English Dramatic 
Poetry,’ ed. 1879, i.466, and Ward's ‘English 
Dramatic Poetry,’ii. 413. Voltaire criticises 
it in the twenty-third of his ‘ Lettres sur lea 
Anglais.’ In 1649 was published * Mr. Wil¬ 
liam. Prynne his Defence of Stage Plays, or 
a Betractation of a former book of his called 
" Histrio-Mastix,” ’ which is reprinted in Mr. 

W. C. Ilazlitt’s ‘ English Drama and Stage,’ 
1869. It is not by Prynne. Two answers 
to Prynne were written by Sir Richard 
Baker: ‘Theatrum Redivivum,’ 1662, 8vo, 
and ‘Theatrum Triumphans,’ 1070, 8vo. 

2. ‘ The Sovereign Power of Parliaments and 
Kingdoms,’ in four parts, 1643, 4to. This 
was held to he the most conclusive vindica¬ 
tion of the constitutional position of the 
parliament (VlOA.na, G/otfsArk, 1646, p. 203), 

It was answered in ‘ The Fallacies of Mr. 
William Prynne Discovered,’ Oxford, 1648, 

4to. 3. ‘ The Opening of the Great Seal of 
England,’ 1043,4to; reprinted in the ‘Somers 
Tracts,’ed. Scott, iv. 661, 4. ‘Ilidden Works 
of Darkness brought to Public Light, or a 
necessary Introduction to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Trial,’ 1646, fol. 6. ‘ Canter¬ 
bury’s Doom, or the first part of a Complete 
History of the Trial of William Laud,’ 1646, 
fol. _ 0. ‘ The first part of an Historical Col¬ 
lection of the Ancient Councils and Parlia¬ 
ments of England,’ 1619, 4to. 7. ‘ A Short 
Demurrer to the Jews long-discontinued Re¬ 
mitter into England,’ 1666, 4to ; answered 
in * Israel’s Cause and Condition pleaded,’ by 
D.L. 8. ‘ A Plea for the Lords and House 
of Peers,’ 1668, 4to. This is an expansion of 
1 A Plea for the House of Lords,’ 1648, 4to. 

9. ‘ A Brief Register of the several kinds of 
Parliamentary Writs,’ 1669,4to; the second, 
third, and fourth parts were published in 
1660,1062, and 1664 respectively. 10. ‘The 
Signal Loyalty and Devotion or God’s true 
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saints towards their Kings,’ 1660, 4to. This 
contains an account of the coronation of 
James I, reprinted in vol. ii. of the publica¬ 
tions of the Henry Bradshaw Society, 1892, 
8vo. 11. ‘An exact Chronological Vindica¬ 
tion and Historical Demonstration of our 
British, Roman, &c., Kings' Supreme Eccle¬ 
siastical Jurisdiction over all Spiritual or 
Religious Affairswithin their Realms,'3 vols. 
fol. The first volume, published in 1666, 
ends with the death of Richard I; the 
second, published in 1606, with the death 
of Henry III, The third, published in 1670, 
is also called 1 The History of King Johu, 
King Heniy ni, and King Edward I.’ A 
fourth volume was left half printed, a copy 
of which is in the library or Lincoln’s Inn 
An allegorical frontispiece to vol. ii. repre¬ 
sen ts Prynnepresenting-hiB work to Charles II 
on his throne. The triple crown of the pope 
is falling off as he beholds it. 12. ' Auruni 
Eeginto, or concerning Queen Gold,’ 1668, 
4to. 18. ‘ Brief Animadversions on the 
Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, compiled by Sir Edward Coke,’ 
1669, fol. 14. 1 An Exact Abridgment of 
the Records in the Tower of London, col¬ 
lected by Sir Robert Colton,’ 1689, fol.; the 
preface is dated 1656-7. 

[A Life of PrynnB is given in Wood’s Athena* 
Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, iu. 844), partly based on 
John Aubrey’s notes for Wood, which are 
printed in Letters writton by eminent persons 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from the originnlsin the Bodleian Library, 1813. 
John Bmce collected materials for a life of Prynne, 
and wrote an account of Prynne’s early life, which 
were edited by Mr. S. R. Gardiner for the Camden 
Society in 1877under the titleof Documents relat¬ 
ing to the Proceedings ngainst William Prynne. 
A Life of Prynne, by Mr. 8. R, Gardiner and Mr. 
Osmund Airy, is in the ninth edition of the En¬ 
cyclopedia Britannica. Some particulars on his 
history and that of his family are contained in 
Mr. R. E. M. Peach’s History of Swanswick.1 

0. H. F. 

PRYOR, ALFRED REGINALD 0839- 
1881), botanist, eldest son of Allred Pryor 
of Hatfield, Hertfordshire, was horn there 
on 24 April 1839, and received his early 
education at Tunbridge school, whence he 
went to University College, Oxford, graduat¬ 
ing B.A,_ 20 June 1862. He soon grew in¬ 
terested in botany, and projected a new flora 
of his native county, which formed the main 
occupation of the remainder of his life [see 
Coebmax, William Hieoixs). ne was com¬ 
pelled by bad health to winter abroad, 1879- 
1880, and he died unmarried at Baldock on 
18 Feb. 1881. He left liis herbarium, books 
and manuscript flora to the Hertfordshire Na- 
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tural History Society, with a small sum oi' 
mousy to enable that society to print the mar 
nuscnpt. His detached papers, showing’ great 
critical knowledge of plants, for the most 
part came out in the ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
1873-81. His ‘ Flora of Hertfordshire, edited 
... by 13. Daydon Jackson, with an Intro¬ 
duction ... by John Hopkinson and the 
Editor,’ was issued in 1887, London, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886 iii. 1160; 
Journ. Bot. 1881, pp. 276-8 ; Pryor’s Flora, pp. 
xliv-xlvi; Pros. Linn, Soc, 1880-2, p. 19.] 

B. D. J. 

PRYS, EDMUND (1511 P-1624), trans¬ 
lator of the psalms into Welsh verso, bom 
about 1541, was son of Sion (John) aplthys of 
Tyddyn Du in the parish of Maen l’wrog, Me¬ 
rionethshire, audios wife, Sian (Jane), daugh¬ 
ter of Owain ap Llywelyn. On 10 March 
1560 he entered St. John’s Collego, Cam¬ 
bridge (Baheu, Hint, of St. John’s College, od. 
Mayor). On 14 March 1672-3 he became 
rector of Festiniog, with its chapelry of Maen 
Twrog, and 011 6 Nov. 1576 arckdoucon of 
Merioneth. About the some time, apparently, 
he became chaplain to SirHonry Sianoy [q.v.], 
lord president of Wales ( Bygones, 2 April 
1873), On 10 April 1580 there was added 
to the living he already held the rectory 
of Llanenddwyn with its chapelry of LJan- 
ddwywe, and on 8 Oct. 1602 he was made a 
canon curaal (second canonry) of St. Asaph. 

Prys was a skilful composer iu the strict 
Welsh metres, and took nn active part in 
the bardic life of his time. He engaged in 
the usual duels of satiric verse, crossing 
swords with his neighbours, Thomas Price 
( Jl. 1680-1632) [t[. v7], Sion Phylip [q. v.], 
Waelod, and William Oynwal of Penmaclmo. 
The last encounter has become especially 
famous in Welsh literary history, owing to 
its length (fifty-four poems on both sides), 
and tho fact that the archdeacon’s adversary 
died while it was proceeding. But Prys’s 
reputation rests on his translation of the 
psalms into free Welsh verse, suitable for 
congregational singing. A rendering of tho 
psalms into the strict mot res by Captain 
William Myddaltou [q.v.] had been issued in 
1603, and a freer translation of thirteen by 
Edward Kyffin had appeared in the same 
year. In 1021, however, to a new issue of 
the Welsh version of the Book of Common 
Prayer was appended Prys’s translation of 
the whole of the psalter. He deliberately 
rejected the bardio metres, in which he was 
a finished writer, in order to adapt his work 
for popular uso, and his verses in conse¬ 
quence acquired a popularity which has not 
yet vanished; many of them are still re¬ 
gularly sung iu Welsh places of worship, 1 


Prys is mentioned by Dr. WiUiaiiaW^ 
[q. v.] as one of three who rendered him 
siderable assistance in the preparation oft-' 
translation of the Bible (1688). Dr u 
Davies (167OP-1044) fo. v.] also 
him the preface to hie grammar {AnliqJ. 
IAngum Britanniere, &e., 1621), which is &L 
lowed by a poetical ‘ rescriptum’ from 


archdeacon’s pen, in the title to which he 
speaks of himself as ‘senis octagenorii.’ He 
died in 1624, and was buried in Maen i'wroo 
ohurck. newas twice married: first, to Ellen, 
daughter of John ap Lewis of Penmen 
Festiniog, by whom he bade son John and« 
daughter Jane; secondly, to Owen,daughter 
of Morgan np Lewis of Fronheulog (his fct 
wife’s cousin), by whom ho had two e on= 
Foulk nud Morgan. ’ 

At least nineteen oditions of the ‘SRlmau 
Cfin ’ aro belioved to have appeared, cliieflv 
in editions of tho Bible. The ^Blodcugerdd 1 
(1769) contains a poem (‘Cydsain Ccwldor- 
ion ynglyn Helicon’) by Edmund Pm 
(lip. 340-2); many of his ‘ eywyddau,’ e.r. 
tho elegy to Sion Phylip ( Biython , iv, M 
some of the poems of the contliut with 'Wil¬ 
liam Oynwal ( Ccinion Llcnyddiacth Gymreiq 
ii. 284-312), tho ‘cywydd’ to Sion Tudor 
(JEnwogitm y 1'ft/dd, 1. 67), and one to Sion 
Phylip {id. n. 68) have been printed, but the 
bulk ore still in manuscript, very many being 
in the Cy mrodorion manuscript s m tlieBritisli 
Museum. 

[Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations, ii. 286, 216-6, 
227; Qeninon, 1884, p. 163; Haues Llenjdd- 
ineth Dymreig, by Gwoirydd ap Rhys, pp, 
314-22; Browno Willis’s St. Asaph, i. 233-5; 
Abkton’s Esgob Morgan, pp. 1(10-9; Gnyddioj- 
ailur, s. v. Edmund T’rys; Hanes PfwyfFestiniog, 
by G. J. Williams (Wrexham,1882), pp.69,163, 
228-81.] J. E. I. 


PRYSE, Sxb OARBEEY (d. 
mine-owner, was the son of Carbery Pryse, 
by his wife Hester, daughter of Sir Bnl- 
Btrodo Whitelocke, and grandson of Sit 
Riohard Pryse of Gogerddan, Cardiganshire, 
lie succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his uncle, Sir Thomas Pryse, in 1682. 
About 1690 mines were discovered on his 
estato at Bwlcliyr Escairltir, Cardiganshire, 
the reputed valuo of which was so great, 
that they were called the‘ Welsh Potosi.’ 
Pryse formed 0 company, consisting of him- 
solf and twenty-four shareholders, but they 
were opposed by the Society of .Royal 
Mines, and several lawsuits followed. Ham- 
peredby the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
capital to work the mines, and by heavy 
legal expenses, Pryse and his partners made 
little progress. In 1698 they obtained‘ an 
act to prevent disputes aud controversies 
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concerning royal mines ’ (5 Will. & Mary, o. 
6) empowering all subjects of the crown to 
work their own mines in England and 
Wales, but securing to the crown the right 
of pre-emption. Pryse is said to have con¬ 
veyed the news of the passing of this act to 
Escairhir within forty-eight hours. He 
and his partners now subdivided their 
twenty-four shares into 4,008 shares, for the 
term of twenty-two years and a liajf, and 
obtained considerable support for the new 
company. He died in 1095, leaving the 
company greatly in debt. He waB unmarried, 
and the baronetcy expired with him. After 
his death. Sir Humphry Mackworth [<p v.] 
purchased his shares, and formed the famous 
Company of Mine-Adventurers. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, p. 431; Mey- 
lick’a History of Cardiganshire; Mhepherson's 
Annals of Commorce, ii. 647; A True Copy of 
Several Affidavits ... of the Mines late of Sir 
Carbeiy Pryse, 1698; Waller's Essay on the 
Value of the Mines late of Sir Carbery Pryse; 
numerous Cruets and broadsides relating to the 
Mine-Adventurers’ Company.] W. A. S. H. 

PS ALM ANAZAH, GEORGE (1679 P- 
1763), literary impostor, was a native of the 
south of France. His real name is not re¬ 
vealed. That by which he is alone known 
he fashioned for himself from Shalmaneser, 
an Assyrian prince mentioned in the second 
hook of Kings (xyii. 3; Memoirs, p. 141). 
According to his vague autobiography, Ins 
birthplace was a city lying on the roadbet ween 
Avignon and Rome. Both his parents were 
Roman catholics. His father’s family was 
‘antient hut decayed.’ His pronunciation 
of French ‘had a spice of the Gascoin accent.’ 
He was educated in the neighbourhood of 
his birthplace, successively attending a free 
school kept by two Franciscan monks, a 
jesuits’ college, a school taught by the rdclor 
of a small Dominican convent, and a .uni¬ 
versity. Well grounded in Latin, he sopn 
spoke it fluently, and developed a marked 
faculty for learning languages. A passion 
for notoriety also declared itself at an early 
age. When barely sixteen he secured a pass¬ 
port, in which he contrived to have himself 
described as 1 a young student in theology of 
Dish extraction], who bad left bis country 
for the sake of religion ’ (p. 98). With this 
document be set out for Rome, b ut be changed 
his plans, and resolved to join his father, five 
hundred miles off, in Germany. Reduced to 
the utmost destitution, he begged by the 
roadside, but his appeals, iu the guise of a 
persecuted Irish catholic, failed to attraot 
much attention. At length he found Ipis 
father, who proved unable to support him, 
and he extended his tour, as a mendicant 


student, through Germany and the Low 
Countries. Hungering for public notice, be 
now hit on the eccentric device of forging a 
fresh passport, iu which lie designated him¬ 
self a native of Japan who had been converted 
to Christianity, nis Jesuit tutors had in¬ 
structed him in the history and geography 
of Jspan and China, and he had heard vaguely 

To render his new device more effective, lie 
soon modified it by passing himself off as a 
Japanese who still adhered to his pagan 
faith. This r61e he filled for many years. 
The trick was worked with much ingenuity. 
He lived on raw flesh, rootB, and herbs, in 
accordance with what he represented to be 
the customs of his native land. Then, with 
bolder assurance, he set to work to construct 
a language which he pretended washisnative 
tongue. He completed an elaborate alphabet 
and grammar, making the symbols run from 
right to left, as in Hebrew. At Landau 
the whimsical account that he gave of him¬ 
self led to his imprisonment as a spy, but at 
Aix-la-Chapelle he obtained, in his assumed 
character, an engagement as a waiter at a 
coffee-house. The employment was not per¬ 
manent, and, in despair, he enlisted in the 
army of the elector pf Cologne. Weuk health 
brought about his dismissal, but he re-enlisted 
at; Cologne in a regiment belonging to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, which was in the pay 
of the Dutch, and consisted mainly of 
Lutherans. 

He now first called himself Fsalmanazar, 
and his singular story excited curiosity. By 
this time hound invented a worship of his own, 
which he represented as the religion of Japan. 
'[Turning his face to the rising or setting sun, he 
muttered or chanted gibberish prose and verse 
which he wrpte out ih hie invented character 
in a little hook, and he adorned the work 
vvjth ‘ figures of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
such other imagery as hie frenzy suggested 
to him ’ (Memoirs, pp. 144-5). He challenged 
his fellow-soldiers who were interested in 
religious controversy to defend their faith 
against his. When the regiment moved to 
Sluys at the end of1702, his eccentricitieswere 
reported to Major-general George Lauder, the 
governor of the town. Lauder invited Isaac 
Annalvi, the minister of the Walloon church, 
and William Innes, chaplain to a Scots regi¬ 
ment at Sluys, to examine him. Conferences 
on religion between Amalvi and Fsalmanazar 
were held in the governor’s presence. Psal- 
man,uzar claimed the victory, and hi^ honesty 
was not generally suspected, Innes was a 
shrewder observer. He detected the impos¬ 
ture at once, but wickedly suggested td the 
youth a mode of developing w which Jnj^ht 
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f rofit them both. The first step was for 
nties to publicly baptise Psalmanazar as a 
protestant. Thereupon Innes described the 
ceremony in a letter to Henry Compton [q. v.], 
bishop of London. To render the story or 
Psalmanaznr's early life more plausible, Innes 
declared that the convert was a native, not 
of Japan, but of the neighbouring island of 
Formosa, of whichhesafely assumed that very 
few Englishmen had heard. Jesuits, Innes 
said, had abducted him from his native island, 
and hod. carried him to Avignon. There the 
young man had withstood all persuasions to 
become a Homan catholic, and the jesuits, 
angered by his obstinacy, threatened him 
with the tortures of the inquisition. In order 
to escape persecution he fled to Germany, 
where he suffered the direst poverty. The 
bishop accepted the story without question, 
and hade Innes bring his convert to London. 
Psalmanazar’s discharge from his regiment 
was easily effected, and at the end of 1703 
he landed at Harwich. 

In London Psalmanazar at once attracted 
popular interest. He presented Compton with 
a translation of the Church of England cate¬ 
chism into his invented language, which he 
now called ‘ Formosan.’ He was voluble in 
Latin to Archbishop Tillotson. Not only did 
the bishops and clergy thenceforth regard him 
with compassion and set on foot a fund for 
hie maintenance and further education, but 
scientific men were anxious to study his 
language and to learn something of so un¬ 
familiar a land as Formosa. HiB assurance 
silenced suspicions of fraud. He made it a 
practice never to withdraw or modify any 
statement that he once made in public, and 
having committed himself to the assertion 
that Formosa was part of the empire of Jspan 
(instead of China), and that its population 
was impossibly large, he steadfastly declined 
to entertain corrections. Father Fountenay, 
a jesuit missionary to China, was at the 
moment in London, and readily perceived 
Psalmanazar'e blunders. But Psalmanazar 
met his critic at a public meeting of the Royal 
Society (2 Feb. 1708-4), and, according to his 
own account, successfully rebutted Foun- 
tenay’s censures. Sir linns Sloane, the 
secretary of the Royal Society, invited the 
disputants to dine with him eight days later, 
ana among the guests was the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, who became one of Psalmanazar’e most 
generous patrons. 'He was now invited to 
every peat table in the kingdom ’ ( Gent. 
Mag. 1765, p. 78), and on all occasions he 
paraded his Formosan language, which was 
‘sufficiently original, copious, and regularto 
impose on men of very extensive learning’ 
(Rtohabdsost, Languages of the Bast, p. 237). 


By impudent raillery he succeeded in turnW 
the laugh against sceptics. When Bishon 
Burnet asked him for proofs that he came 
from Formosa, he replied that the bishop if 
chance took him to Formosa, wonld be 
placed in an awkward dilemma when, on hj 9 
declaring himself an Englishman, he wag 
asked to prove the statement. * You say yon 
are an Englishman,’ the Formosan, according 
to Psalmanazar, would retort \ * you look m 
like a Dutchman as any that ever traded to 
Formosa ’ (Py lades and Oorinna, by Richard 
Gwinnet and Elizabeth Thomas: Gent. Mm, 
1765, p. 78). ' A 

At the expense of Compton and his friends 
Psalmanazar spent six months, apparently 
in 1704, at Oxford, where rooms were as¬ 
signed him at Christ Church. The biohop 
hoped that he would there 1 teach the For¬ 
mosan language to a set of gentlemen, rvho 
were afterwards to go with him to convert 
these people to Christianity ’ ( Memoirs , n. 
161). He fascinated large assemblies of ladies 
and gentlemen at the university by detailed 
accounts of the human sacrifices which 
formed part (he said) of the Formosans’ re¬ 
ligious ritual, lie thought it no sin, he 
told hie hearerB, to eat human fleBh, but 
owned it was a little unmannerly. lie made 
some learned researches at Oxford, and, ac¬ 
cording to Henrne,‘ left behind him at Christ 
Church a book, in manuscript, wkerem a 
distinct account was given of the consular 
and imperial coins, by himself’ (Collection', 
l 271) . 

To improve his position, Psalmanazar, at 
Innes’s instigation, prepared a fu II account ot 
what he alleged to be his early life and e\- 
periences. He wrote in Latin, and the main 
portion of his manuscript was translated by 
Sir. Oswald. Itwas completed intwomonths, 
and was issued before the end of 1704, with 
a dedication to Bishop Compton, as ‘AnHis¬ 
torical and Geographical Description ofFor- 
mosa, an Island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan . . . illustrated with several Cuts.’ 
There was prefixed a long introduction, de¬ 
scribing his reception in England, his travels, 
and his conversion to protestantism. He 
seized every opportunity of abusing the 
jesuits, a policy which commended the work 
to English churchmen. In a later section 
the language, dress, religious beliefs, and poli¬ 
tical constitution of Formosa were set forth 
in detail. What was not due to his own 
imagination he borrowed from Varenius’s 
‘DescriptioRegni Jnponite et SiamVAmater- 
dam, 1049)or Candidius’s ‘ Voyages.’ Though 
the book met with much success, Psalma¬ 
nazar only received ten guineas for the first 
edition. A second edition, next year, brought 
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him twelve, A French translation, edited 
hr ‘le Sieur N. F. B. R.,’ with some addi¬ 
tional plates, appeared at the same date at 
Amsterdam, and a German version was pub¬ 
lished at Frankfort in 1718. The French 
rendering provoked a reply, entitled ‘ Eclair- 
cissemens f (Hague, 1706j, from Amalvi, the 
minister at Sluys, who complained of Psalma- 
nazar’s misstatements respecting himself. 
Other criticisms rendered Psalmanazar’B posi¬ 
tion perilous, but he was slow to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat. In 1707 he published a singular 
‘Dialogue between a Japanese and a Forma- 
nan about some parts or the Religion of the 
Japanese.’ Here the Japanese interlocutor 
is represented as a freetliinking critic of 
priestcraft which the Formosan champions. 
About the some time Psalmanazar’s mentor, 
Junes, was rewarded for his zeal in convert¬ 
ing and teaching him, by his appointment os 
chaplain-general to the English forces in 
Portugal. Iunes’s withdrawal discouraged 
Psalmanazar, who felt incompetent to sustain 
the imposture unaided. The tide of iuore- 
dulity rose, Psalmanazar’s credit was shaken, 
bis patrons gradually deserted him, and after 
1708 he was the butt of much ridicule. In 
the ‘Spectator 1 (No. 14) of 16 March 1710- 
1711 a mock advertisement announced that 
ill an opera, called ‘ The Cruelty of Atreus,’ 
to be produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
‘the scene wherein Thyestes eats his own 
children is to be performed by the famous Mr. 
Pgolmanazar, lately arrived from Formosa.' 

Psalmanazar, bowing to the storm, re¬ 
tired into obscurity, and indulged, accord¬ 
ing to his own account, in all manner of dis¬ 
sipation. About 1712 he was induced to 
revive his false pretensions. One Pattenden 
perauadedhim tofather' a white sort of Japan' 
paintwhichhehadinvented, and it woe adver¬ 
tised as ‘ white Formosan work,’ and as intro¬ 
duced by Psalmanazar from his own country. 
Subsequently he obtained more honourable 
employment. Ho became a tutor, and then 
acted as cleric of a regiment engaged in Lan¬ 
cashire in the suppression of the Jacobite re¬ 
bellion of 1716. In 1717, when be left tbo 
regiment at Bristol on its departure for Ire¬ 
land, he tried bis band at fan-painting, and 
afterwards did some literary work for a Lon¬ 
don printer. A clergyman, who still be¬ 
lieved bis discredited story, collected sub¬ 
scriptions in bis behalf; but a serious illness 
in 1728, during which he read Law’s ‘ Seri¬ 
ous Call ’ and Nelson’s ' Methods of Devo¬ 
tions,’ led him to reuouuce bis past life and 
errors, and to begin ‘ a faithful narrative ’ of 
Bis deceit, which was to be published after 
bis death. 

Thenceforth Psalmanazar gained a labo¬ 


rious livelihood as a hack-writer, and the 
sanctity of his demeanour was held to be 
convincing proof of the thoroughness of 
his repentance. ITis sole indulgence wub 
in opium. At one time he took ‘ten or 
twelve spoonfuls every night, and very often 
more,’ hut he succeeded in reducing the do-p 
‘ to ten or twelve drops in a pint of punch,’ 
which he drank with the utmost regularity 
at the end of each day's work. He in¬ 
variably wrote from seven in the morn¬ 
ing till seven at night, and was very abo- 
tcmiouB in his diet. lie spent much time 
in learning Hebrew, which he came to speak 
with ease. He prepared for the press a new 
edition of the Psalms, with Leusdcn’s Latin 
version j but it was not published, because 
Dr. Haro, bishop of Chichester, anticipated 
him in the scheme in 1786. He wrote pri¬ 
vately against the bishop’s theory of Hobrew 
metres, whichLowthfiuallyrefuted. Psalina- 
nazar’s chief publication was ‘A General 
History of Printing,’ originally designed by 
Samuel Palmer (d. 1782)Tq. v.1, whose name 
alone appears as author on tile title-page. This 
Psalmanazar claimed to have compiled under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke. Be¬ 
tween 1736 and 1744 he was employed, with 
Archibald Bower [q. v.l and others, in com¬ 
piling the ‘Universal History.’ To the first 
edition Iib contributed ‘Jewish History,’ the 
‘ Ancient History of Greece,’ the ‘ Ancient 
Empires of Nice and Trebizon,’ the ‘Anoient 
Spaniards,’ the ‘ Ancient Germans,’ the 
‘ Gauls,’ the 1 Ooltes and Scythians.’ Li the 
second edition he wrote on later Thehau, 
Corinthian and Jewish history, and on Xeno¬ 
phon’s retreat. 

In 1747 he contributed an anonymous 
article on Formosa to Bowen’s ‘ Complete Sys¬ 
tem of Geography’ (ii. 261). The article 
stated that Psalmanazar had long since 
owned the fraud, though not publicly, out 
of consideration for a ‘few persons who for 
private ends took advantage of liis youthful 
vanity to encourage him in an imposture 
which he might otherwise never have had the 
thought, much less the confidence, to have 
carried on.’ In 1763 he published, under the 
pseudonym of ‘ an obscure layman in town,’ 
a volume of ‘ Essays on tbo following sub¬ 
jects : I. on Miracles, II. on the Extra¬ 
ordinary Adventure ol' Balaam, III. on tlje 
Victory gained by Joshua over Jabin, King 
of Hazor.’ 

Late in life he lived in Ironmonger How, 
Old Street, Olerkonwell, and bore an irre¬ 
proachable reputation. ‘ Scarce any person, 
even ohildren, passed him without showing 
him the usual signs of respect ’ (Hawkins, 
Johnson, p. 617). Smoilotl, in ‘ Humphrey 
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tury in the literary mill in all the simplicity some means of his own, in addition to an 
and abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists upon allowance from bis father, be pursued « 
the cliurity of a few booksellers, just suf- career of strange independence. lie mad,, 
ficient to Keep him from the parish.’ His bis way toLondon, where be became ac- 
fame for sanctity reached the ears of l)r. quainted with Antonio de Corro[q. v.l j u 
Johnson, who ‘sought after’ him and ‘ used 1572 he repaired to Oxford, apparently ei- 
to go and sit with him at an alohouse ’ pecting to find sympathy with his anta _ 
in Old Street. Johnson said that he never gonism to the Calvinistic type of protej. 
saw ‘the close of the life of any one that tantism. On 18 May 1574 he was admitted 
lie wished so much his own to resemble M.A. lie applied tor a post of lecturer i a 
for its purity and devotion.’ Johnson never theology, butJiis disputations soon madahm 
contradicted, him. Ilo would, he said, as obnoxious to the authorities, who expelled 
soon have thought of contradicting a bishop; him (before June 1575) from the university, 
and, according to Mrs. Piozzi, he declared John l’aiuolds, D.D. [q. v.], writes in 1576 to 

that ‘Psahnanusor’e piety, ponitence, and the vice-chancellor,‘It pleased God tostirrap 

virtue exceeded almost what we rend as your haste with the grace of his holy Spint 
wonderful in tlio lives of the saints.’ John- for the removing of Puocius.’ In 1675-7 lie 
son montions him in his ‘ Prayers and Modi- was in London, communicating with tie 
tations’(p. 102) as a man ‘ whose life was, Italian congregation of the ‘ strangers' 
1 think, uniform.’ church,’ hut unsettled in his views. lie 

Psalmunazar died in Ironmonger Row on corresponded with Francesco Betti, a Homan 
3 May 1703, aged about 84. ‘ Bis pious and of noble family, who advised him to cometo 
patient eudimuico’ (wrote Mrs. Piozzi) ‘ of Busle and lay his difficulties before the future 
a tedious illness, ending in an exemplary heresiarch, Fausto Paulo Sozzini (Socinus). 
death, confirms the strong impression his Pucci reached Basle about May 1677, and 
merit had made upon the mind of Mr. John- held a written disputation with Sozzini on 
son ’ (Anecdotes, p. 175). tlie question of immortality. Pucci regarded 

All liis property he left, by will dated all creatures as imperishable; Sozzini de- 
23 April 1751, to his friend and housekeeper, nied the natural immortality of man, treat- 
Sarah Bewailing. In 1704 there was pub- ing a futujre life as a conditional privilege, 
lished, by liis direction and for tlio benefit On 4 June Pucci formulated liis positions, 
of his executrix, his‘Memoirs of * * * 00 m- under ten heads; Sozzini replied on 11 June; 
jaionlyknownhythenameofGeorgePsalmu- Pucci finished a rejoinder on 1 July. The 
naznr.’ A portrait is prefixed, together with discussion was interrupted by the expulsion 
liis will. A second edition appoared in 1765. of Pucci from Baslo. He had publicly main- 
The story of his imposture and early struggles taiuedan extreme form of Polagianism, print- 
fills two-thirds of the book. The success of ing theses, ‘ De Fide natura homiuibus uni- 
his deceit and the interest it exoited seem versis insita,’ in wliioli he claimed that all 
to justify Horace Walpole’s comment that, men arobynature in a Btate of salvation. Soon 
as a literary impostor, he possessed a greater afterwards an epidemic drove Sozzini from 
genius than Onatterton. In the 1 Biblio- Basle ; Iib completed an answer to Pucci at 
tlieque Universelle des Voyages,’ by G. Zurich on 27 Jan. 1578. This, in thefollqwing 
Boucher de In Ricliarderie (Paris, 1808), a full October, ho forwarded to Pucci, who made 
summary of Psalmannzars history of For- notes pn tlie margin of the manuscript, but 
mosa is unsuspectingly supplied (v. 289 sq.) wrote no formal reply. Long afterwards the 
[Bsahnannzar’s Memoirs, 1761, and Account of manuscript was returned to Sozzini through 
Formosa, 1704; Boswell's life of Johnson, ed. Cornelius Dathns, D.C.L., of Gouda. Sozzini 
G. B. llill, iii. 314,113-0 (an essay by Dr. Hill), printed the whole discussion with the title 
iv. 271; D’lsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature; ‘De Statu Primi Hominis ante Lapsum,’ 
Oeldhritds Anglaises by Julos Lefevre Beamier, Cracow, 1590,4to (reprinted 1010, 4to; also 
1305 (n very slight sketch).] S. L, in Soeini Opera, ii. 257 sen.) 

PUOOI, FRANCESCO (] 540-1593 P), From Basle Pucci had returned by way 
theological writer, was born at Florence in of Nuremberg and Flanders to London,where 
1540 (Gaspa.hi). lie was of the same Sozzini believed him to be still staying in 
family aB the conservative cardinals Lorenzo December 1580. nis peculiar views exposed 
Pucci (d. 1631), Roberto Pucci (d. 1647), him to persecution and imprisonment; on 
and Antonio Pucci (if.1544), but his own bont his release he betook himself to Holland, 
was towards literature and freethought. where he made the acquaintance of Justus 
Following Tuscan custom, ha began lifo in a Lipsius at Leyden. In Holland he attached 
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himself to ft ‘concilium peregrinautium 
Okriatianorum,’ and invited the adhesion of 
Soz/ini. Ho soon moved on to Antwerp. 
Bv 1683 he had resorted to Sozzini in Poland. 
At Cracow he fell in with John Dee [q. v,] 
Edward Kelley [q. v.], who passed for 
P„ m nn catholics, and were bent on a new 
universal reformation. They initiated Pucci 
into their angelic experiences, and about the 
middle of 1686, despite the strong remon¬ 
strances of Sozzini, he accompanied thereto 
IW 110 . On his arrival there, an angelic voice 
bade him re-enter the Homan communion, 
which, he at once did. lie wrote to Sozzini 
and other friends, entreating them to follow 
bis example. Dee and Kelley suspected him 
of bad faith in treating again bt them with 
Homan catholic ecclesiastics; he exculpated 
bimself in a letter of 17 Sept. 1386, which 
was printed. 

Reverting to the theme which had caused 
bis expulsion from Basle, he printed a trea¬ 
tise ‘De Cliristi Servatoris Efficaeitate in 
omnibus ot singulis hominibus .... Asser- 
tioCatkolica,’ &o., Gouda, 1692,8vo, with a 
dedication to Clement VIII. A ‘ Refutatio' 
of this ‘ Satanic’ treatise was published by 
Lucas Osiander at Tubingen in 1693; Nicho¬ 
las Serarius also published ‘ Contra Novos 
... Puccii... Errores libri duo,’ &c., Wurz¬ 
burg, 1593,12mo, and there wero other re¬ 
plies. He projected a journey to Rome, to 

J reseuthis book in person; but in November 
693, while on the way, he was thrown from 
a -vehicle, and lay some months with a 
broken thigh at Salzburg, where he probably 
died, under arrest, in 1693. Many of lus 
letters and papers are in the archives of the 
consistory at Salzburg. According to Gos- 
pari, he wrote his ' De Serv. Effio. ’ on his 
sick-bed at Salzburg; it was probably his 
‘De Cliristi Regno,’ which is preserved 
among the Salzburg papers in Latin and in 
Italian, 

[Wood’s Athoiua Oxon. (Blisb), i. 680,687 teg., 
iii. 290; F. Socini Opera [1668], i. 378 secj., 
497, 508; Beyle's Diotionnaipe Hist, ot Crit, 
1740, iii. 826 seq.; Joannis Baptiste de Gos- 
paris Gommontarius do Vita . . Puccii, hi A. 
C.ilogiera’a Nuoya Baccolta d’Opuscoli, &c,, 
1765, vol. xxix,, also 1776, vol. xxx.; Culerbi’s 
La Cliie&a di S. Ouofrio, 1868; CanUVu Gli 
Eretici dTtalia, 1866, ii. 490 ; the Sozzini und 
their School, in Theological Review, October 
1879, pp. 649 seq.; Wood's MSS. E. 29, in the 
Bodleian Library; Twelve Bad Men, od. Sec- 
combe, s.v, Kelley; information from the Rev. 
Portunato Cecohi of St. Onofrio.] A. G. 

PUCKERIDGE, RICHARD (1690 P- 
1769), inventor of the musical glasses. [See 
POCEEIOH.] 


PUCKERING, Sib HENRY (1618- 
1701), royalist. [See Newton, Sib He net.] 

PUCKERING, Sib JOHN (1644-1696), 
lord keeper of the great seal, eldest son of 
William Puckering of Flamborougli, York¬ 
shire, was born in 1544. On 10 April 1669 
ho was admitted a student at Lincoln's Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on 16 Jan. 
1667, was elected governor in 1676, and 
reader in Lent 1677. In 1680 he was made 
serjeant-at-law. In the parliaments of1684- 
1688 and 1686-7 he waB speaker of the 
House of Commons, being member succes¬ 
sively for Carmarthen, Bedford, and Galton, 
Surrey. Iu the former he committed, on 
17 Dec. 1684, William Parry [q. v.] for op¬ 
posing the bill excluding jeeuits from the 
realm; in the latter, on the incrimination of 
the Queen of Scots by the Star-chamber com¬ 
mission, lie presented to Elizabeth on 12 Nov. 
1686 the resolutions of the commons in 
favour of her speedy execution. In both parlia¬ 
ments his speeches to the queen were couched 
in the most grandiloquent style of loyal 
adulation. WhilB still speaker he was made 
queen’s seqeont, and employed in unravelling 
tke plots of Babington, Abington, and their 
confederates. In 1686 he joined the council 
of the Marches. His first appearance in court 
on the crown side was in Abington’s case on 
16 Sept. 1686. He also took part in the 
prosecution of William Davison (1641P- 
1608) [q. y.], of Sir Richard Knightlev [q. v.l 
and of Philip Howard, first earl of Arundel 
of the Howard family [tj. v.l besides acting 
as joint commissioner with Baron Clarke in 
the trial of the puritanjobn Udal [q. v.] in 
J uly 1390 and Eebruary 1690-1. While oc¬ 
cupied iu prosecuting at Westminster the late 
lord-deputy of Ireland, Sir J ohnFerro t [q. v.], 
he was made lord keeper of the great aeal on 
28 April 1692, in succession to Sir Christopher 
Hatton [q, v.], and knighted. He took the 
lord-keeper’s oaths and his seat in the court 
of chancery on 4 June, and delivered the 
queen’s speech on the meeting of parliament 
on 19 Eeb. 1692-3, 

Puckering was a favourite with the queen, 
whom he entertained with prodigal magni¬ 
ficence at his villa at Kcw on 11 Deo. 1601. 
His town residence was RubssR House, be¬ 
tween Charing Cross and the Temple. After 
a brief tenure of office, disgraced by a si- 
moniacal disposal of ecclesiastical patronage 
—the guilt of which Camden imputes to his 
subordinates—he died at his villa at Kew on 
80 April 1696. His remains were interred in 
St. Paul’s Chapel,Westminster Abbey, where 
a costlymomiment was placed to his memory 
by his widow. 
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Some manuscripts, trnnsciibed by Tliomas 
BakeT [q. v.] from lost papers by Puckering, 
are in Ilarl. MS. 7042 [cf. arts. Ma.blowe, 
Chbistophee, and Penby, John". Other of 
his papers are Egerton MSS. 2124 ft. 48-63, 
2644, and Addit. MSS 25246 and 82117. 

By his avifc, Jane, daughtur of George 
Chowne of Kent, he had (with four daugh¬ 
ters) a surviving son, SiH Thomas Puc'iiiii- 
irra (1592-1630), who was, between 1605 
and 1610, the companion of Henry, prince of 
Wales, was M.P. for Tamworth 1621-1828, 
and high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1625. 
Iii 1612 ho was both knighted (3 June) and 
made a baronet (26 Nov.) lie was a mem¬ 
ber of the North-West Passage Company. 
He was buried in 1636 in the church of St. 
Mary, Warwick, whore an elaborate monu¬ 
ment is extant. The baronetcy expired with 
him. In 1616 he married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir John Morley of Halnakor in 
Sussex. His surviving daughter, Jane, died 
without issue in 1652, when the estates de¬ 
volved on Sir Ileury Newton [q, v.], her 
fathar’s nephew (Hamper’s MS. notos to 
Dugd ile’s Warwickshire, ii. 401, in Brit. 
Mus. J BbowN, Genesis qf United States). 

[Dugdale’s Orig. pp. 253, 261, and Chron. 
Ser. p. 96; Stiype’s Works, od. 1822; Cal. 
State Papers, Bom. 1691-7 andAddenda, 1680- 
1626; Browne Willis’s Not. P.irl. iii. 99, 115; 
Oobbett’s Stale Trialb, i. 1143,1238,1281, 1327 ; 
Cobbctt’sParl.Hist. i, 822; SomerbTracts,i. 227, 
232 ; Niehols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
iii. 120-130, 252, 369, 452, 463; Camden’s An- 
nali-s rogn. Eliz. ed. Ilearne, pp. fill, 506, Gil, 
735-6; Sidney Papers, ed. Collins, i. 376; 
Nicolas’s Batton, p. 482, and Bavisnn, pp. 151, 
313; Lysons’s Environs, i, 204-6; Munning 
and Bray’s Surrey, i. 446, Has tod’s Kent, i. 36; 
Olutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 516, 521 ; Nor- 
den's Essex (Camden Soe.), p. xvii; Nichols's 
Herald and Genealogist, iii. 450, 473 ; Neale's 
We&tminster Abbey, ii. 179 ; Marshall’s Genea- 
logis 1 -, iv. 33; Howard’s Misq, Gen. et Herald, 
ii, 101, 198, 2nd ser. i. 207 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
11th Kep. App. pp. 127, 137, 160, 806; Harl. 
MS. 6164, ff. 616, 79, and 01; Spedding's 
Bacon; Boss’s Judges; Campbell's Chancellors; 
Manning’s Speakers.] J, M. B. 

PUCKLE, JAMES (1667 P-1721),author 
of ‘The Club,' born about 1607, was son of 
James ruckle (1033-1090), who was himself 
third son of _ Samuel Puckle (1688-1001), a 
prominent citizen of Norwich, and mayor of 
that town in 1656. James the younger took 
out on 16 June 1690 letters for the adminis¬ 
tration of the estate of his father, who had 
died a widower beyond sea. Adopting the 
profession of a notary public, he soon entered 
into partnership with one Jenkins in Pope's 
Head Alley, Coruhill lie seems to have aided 


professionally in the promotion of 
which sought to encourage the fehJt 
dustry of England, and was known 
Itoyal Fishery of England.’ By way of edit 

tisement Puckle issued ‘England’s Interest 

or a Brief Discourse of the Koval Fisher* it ’ 
Letter to a Friend ’ (1698, two edits.) It 
reissued in a somewhat altered form inlGtr 
as ‘ A New Dialogue between a BurgonnastVr 
and an English Gentloman/ with a dedie.. 



“j f-— —~n- J Way to Wealth and 

Honour, m a Dialogue between an English 
man and Dutchman,’ with a dedication to 
the Duke of Leeds, governor of the * Hoval 
Fishery.' A later version bore the title‘Em. 
land’s l’ath to Wealth ’ (1700;‘a second erh" 
tion with additions,’1718 repr. in‘Sonera 
Tracts,’ vol. ii.) A Swedish translation 
issued at Stockholm in 1728. 


Puckle was also ini crested in mechanical 
inventions, and on 15 May 1718 took out a 
patent for a revolver, mitrailleuse, or Gatlin" 
gun of his own construction. lie described 
it in an illustrated broadside (1720 Y) as ‘a 
portable gun or machine called a defence tint 
discharges soe oflon and soe many bullets, 
and can be so quickly louden as rendeis it 
next to impossible to carry any ship by 
boarding.’ The breech of the gnn, which 
was movable, bad six chambers, whiehwere 
discharged in turn through one long barrel 
Puckle endeavoured to form a company In 
develop his invention during the bubble 
period of 1720, Cal chpenny satirists hinted 
that the machine wonld only wound share¬ 
holders (Cat of Satirical Prints in Brit. 
Mus. Nos, 1620, 1625; Notes and Qim'it*, 
7tli ser. viii. 385). 

Buckle’s surest title to fume is as the 
author of 1 The Club, or a Dialogue between 
Father aud Son, in vino veriias,’ London, 
printed for tho author in 1711 (Gent. Mag. 
1822, pt. i. p, 204). Tho volume is dedicated 
to two merchants, Micajah and Bichard 
Perry, aud to the memory of a third, Thomas 
Lane, who married Mary Puckle a cou-ra 
of the writer, Puclde’s book belongs to the 
class of collected character-sketches which 
Sir Thomas Overbury began aud Earle 
brought to perfection in bis ‘Micro-Cosmo- 
graptue.’ A young man is represented by the 
author as having met ono night at a friend's 
club, assembled at ‘The Noah’s Ark/twenty- 
five typical personages, including an anti¬ 
quary, buffoon, critic, quack, rake, and 
usurer, and be gives next morning a sprightly 
description of each of his companions to 
his father, who interposes much tenten- 
tious moralising. The work exhibits shrewd 
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observation, but the moral reflections are 
'teiioua, and the book’s longlease of popularity 
teems to exceed its literary merits. Two new 
editions appeared in 1713, with a portrait of 
Puckle engraved by Vertue, after a painting 
bv Clostermann. A reprint ‘from the third 
edition of the London Copy ’ was issued at 
Corkm 1721. In 1723 a revised version, 
entitled ‘The Club, or a Grey Cap for a 
Greenhead, ^ a Dialogue between Father 
und Son,’ was described as ‘ the fourth edition 
with additions,’ The portrait was here en- 
maved by Cole. The title-page supplied the 
warning, ‘ These characters being mearely in¬ 
tended to expose vice and folly, let none pre¬ 
tend to a key nor seek for another’s picture, 
least he find his own.’ There is a new dedi¬ 
cation, addressed to the memory of the for¬ 
mer patrons, who were now dead. The 
additional matter mainly consisted of an 
appendix of moral ‘ maxims, advice, and cau¬ 
tions,’ with reflections on ‘ company, Mends, 
and death.’ Reprints of thin edition ap¬ 
peared in London (‘ the fifth ’) in 1738 and 
at Dublin in 1743. The new sub-title seems 
to plagiarise Caleb Trenclifield’s ‘Cap of 
Grey Hairs for a Greenhead, the Father's 
Oouncel to Ms Son, an Apprentice,’ 1710 
(3th edit.) 

Puolde, who resided in early life in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Lotkbury, and after¬ 
wards in that of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
was buried in St. Stephen’s Church, Cole¬ 
man Street, London, on 26 July 1724. Ho 
married twice. By Ms first wifo, Mary, 
whom he married before 1690, he had four 
daughters and three 6ons, of whom Burton 
alone seems to have reached manhood. On 
21 Feb. 1714-15 ho married at New Brent¬ 
ford a second wife, Elizabeth Fownes, a 
widow of Brentford. 

The1723 edition of Puokle's ‘ Club ’ was re¬ 
issued in 1817, with many charming illustra¬ 
tions by Jobn Thurston [q. v.] f and a title- 
page and a few headpieces by John Thomp¬ 
son [q. v.l Thus embellished, the work 
reappeared in 1834 at the Chiswick Press, 
with a preface by Samuel Weller Singer 
[q.v.) The latter stated that Charles Whit- 
tmgliam, the printer and publisher, owned 
a manuscript by Puckle containing many 
morel dialogues between father and son, 
mother and daughter, and the like; but 
the bulk of tMa material had been utilised by 
Puckle in the appendices to the 1723 edition. 
The latest reprint, with Thurston's illustra¬ 
tions, was published at Glasgow in 1890. 

[The author of The Olub Identified, by George 
Sieimnan Steimnan, 1872 (privately printed); 
art. by Mr. Austin Dobson in ’ Bibliographies," pt. 
viii. 407-21; Gant. M.tg. 1822, i. 204-7 ; Noble’s 
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Continuation of Granger, iii 363; Addit, MS. 
2887S, f. 17 (letter from Puckle to John Ellis, 
1676).) S.L. 

PUDSEY, HUGH be (1126 P-1105), 
bishop of Durham and earl of Northumber¬ 
land. [See Puiset.) 

PUGH, ELLIS (1056-1718), Welsh 
quaker, was bom in the parish of Dolgelly in 
June 1656. In 1686 he and Ms family sailed 
for the quaker settlement in Pennsylvania. 
They had a stonnypossage, and were detained 
for six months at Barbados. Pugh paid a visit 
in 1708 to Wales, returning in 1708 to Phila- 
delpMa, where he died on 3 Oct. 1718. In 1721 
there was published at Philadelphia a tract 
by him entitled 1 Annereh i’r Gymry’ (‘Ad¬ 
dress to the Welsh People’), which was 
probably the first Welsh book printed in 
America. He speaks in particular to the 
‘ craftsmen, labourers, and shepherds, men of 
low degree, of my own quality,’ and bids 
them be ‘wiser than their teachers.’ The 
tract was reprinted in tMe country in 1782 
and 1801 (London); an English.translation 
by Rowland Ellis and David Lloyd appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1727, and was reprinled 
at London m 1789. 

[Eowlands's Cambrian Bibliography; Hanes 
Llenyddiaoth Gymreig, by C. Ashtou, pp. 158-9.) 

J. E. L. 

PUGH, HERBERT (Jl. 1768-1788), 
landscape-painter, was a native of Ireland, 
and came to London about 1758. He was 
a contributor to the first exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1760, sending a ‘ Land¬ 
scape with Cattle.’ In 1766 he gained a 
premium at the Society of Arts, and in 1766 
was a member of the newly incorporated 
Society of Artists. He continued exhibit¬ 
ing with them up to 1776. Hb tried Me hand 
at some pictures in the manner of Hogarth, 
but without success, although some of these 
pictures were engraved. Pugh lived in the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, nis death, wMclt 
took place soon after 1788, was hastened by 
intemperate habits. There is a large land¬ 
scape by Pugh in the Lock Hospital, and two 
views of London Bridge by him were contri¬ 
buted to the Century ofBritish Art exMbition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888, when it was 
recognised that his work had been unduly 
neglected. 

[Eedgravo’s Diet of Artists; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm¬ 
strong; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.) 

L. C. 

PUGH, PHILIP (1079-1760), dissenting 
minister, was born at Hendref, BlaenpenaJ, 
Cardiganshire, in 1679, and inherited a good 
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estate. lie was trained for the independent, 
ministry at the nonconformist eollego at 
Brynllwarch, near Bridgend, Glamorgan¬ 
shire. This college, tlio earliest institution 
of the kind in Wales, and the parent of the 
existing preshyterian college at Carmarthen, 
was founded by Samuel .Tones after he was 
ejected from t.iie living of Llangynwyd in. 
1002, and on Jones's death in 1697 was trans¬ 
ferred to Abergavenny, whither Pugh accom¬ 
panied it. lie was received as church mem¬ 
ber at Cilgwyn in 1704, and in October 1709 
was ordained co-pastor with David Edwards 
and .Tenlcin Jones. His social position as a 
landed proprietor in the county was impro ved 
by his marriage with an heiress of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, while his power as a preacher and 
his piety gave him widespread influence. He 
and his colleugues were in charge of six or 
eight churches, with a united membership of 
about one thousand. Between 1709 and 1 1 00 
he baptised 680 children. 

Pugh avoided controversy, but he regarded 
with abhorrence the Arminian doctrines in¬ 
troduced by Jenhin Jones [q. v.] and the 
Arlan doctrines propagated by David Lloyd 
(1726-1779). lie sympathised, however, 
with the calvinistic methodist movement 
under Daniel Howlands [q.v.J (1713-1790), 
and induced Howlands to modify the ferocity 
of hie early manner of preaching. Of the 
churches with which Pugh was more or less 
connected, throe continue to be congrega- 
tionalist, three have gone over to the metho- 
dists, and three are Unitarian, 

Pugh died on 12 July 1760, aged 81, and 
was buried in the parish churchyard of 
Llanddewi Bravi, where the effigy of one 
Philip Pugh, probably an ancestor, once 
figured in the chancel (Mevbicjk, Cardigan¬ 
shire, p. 270). Ilie unpublished diary and 
the Cilgwyn church-book contain much in¬ 
formation about the Welsh nonconformity of 
the period, and have been utilised by Dr. 
Thomas Rees and other Welsh historians, 

[Enwogion Ceredigion, Do. Sir AbortBifl; 
Bees's History of Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales, pp. 300, 310, 340 ; Williams’s Welsh 
Calvinistic Melliaclism.xvii. 2D, 31,32 ; Jeremy's 
Hist, of the Presbyterian Fund.] B. J. J. 

PUG®, ROBERT (1609-1679), Roman 
catholic controversialist, born in 1609 at I’en- 
rkyninthoparish ofEglwys-Ross, Carnarvon¬ 
shire,_was probably a son of Philip Pugh and 
his wife, Gaynor or Gwynn, Foley says that 
the family was of better lineage than fort une. 
He was educated at the Jesuits' College at 
St. Orner, under the name of Robeft Phillips 
(FoLiii'),and this alias renders him very liablu 
10 he confused with Robert Philips [q, v.] the 


orntorian, who was confessor to 0 ur.p 7 iT~ 
rietla hi aria. After his rutnru to ELlaili 
lie is said to have served in Charles IVarm 
with the rank of captain, and to have bwn 
ejected by the.jewiits in 1046 for not hsvin! 
obtained permission beforehand II 0 
wards studied civil and canon law(probablv 
at Paris), and became doctor in both fa C nf 
ties. lie wus well known (oWaller Monh™ 
[q. v.] the abbot. With Montagu’s aid m 
a pamphlet entitled <De retinenda cWi 
Anglican! in sedem Apostolicam observantii' 
Pans, 1069, he attacked the philosophical 
views of Thomas White (alias Blackloe) 
[q. v.], and claimed, in opposition to Whit/ 
that the regular clergy should be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the catholic chapter 
in England. White replied in ‘ Monumentum 
Excantatus,’ &c. (Rome, 1600), to which 
Pugh retorted in ‘ Amulet urn Exeantationk ’ 
(1670). Subsequently Pugh returned to the 
conflict in ‘ Blacklo’s Cabal discovered ’ (2nd 
edit. 1080,4to). It contains letters, supplied 
by Montagu, of Wliilo, and of White's 
friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Henry Ilolden 
and others, the originals o'f which Pugh lmd 
deposited in the English Jesuits’College at 
Ghent. ITis reputation as a 1 heologiangren 
rapidly, and in 1656 he waH created hv the 
Pope ‘ protonotarius publicus apostolicm.' 
Hie Latin stylo was very good. After the 
Restoration Pugh lived at times in London, 
and_ at times at Redcastle in Wales, in the 
family of the Marquis of Powis. 

In 1604 appeared, doubtloss from his pen, 
though the author merely calls himself‘a 
royal veteran,' ‘Elenchus Elenchi; siveAni- 
madversiones in Georgei Batei, Cromwelh 
parricides aliqmmdo prolompdici, Elenckum 
motuuin nuperorum in Angliii,’ Paris, 8 vo 
[soo Bate, Geobse]. With Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlomaino, Pugh was also closely 
connected and, with him, seems to have 
written ‘ The English Papist’s Apologia ’ 
(1660). Tlio nuthor was diligently inquired 
after by the House of Commons, hut not 
found. It was answered by William Lloyd, 
afterwards bishop of Lichfield, and was de¬ 
fended in ‘ A Reply 10 the Anawer of the 
“ Catholic Apologia,’” 1608 (cf.BnTiUE, Sint. 
Mem. of English Catholics, iv. 467 «.) Pugh’s 
‘ Bathonensium et Aquisgranensium Com- 
paratio, rebus aeljunctis illustratis,’1076, 810 , 
was written ‘ by way of epistle to his patron, 
Palmer.’ 

During the ‘popish plot’ panic of 1678 
Pugh was committed to Newgate, 1 having 
been betrayed by a troacherous miscreant 
when paying a visit of charity to the catholic 
gentry confined in a London prison.' He died 
‘ a glorious martyr in chains’ on the night 
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f os j a ji. 1679. lie hors no ill-will to the 
il-ufts, awl when inarticulomorlis ‘ earnestly 
iesired to ho readmitted to ths society.’ Wood 
says he had seen his grave, which was in tko 
church vard belonging to OlmstUhnrch, near 
Xewgate, 1 under the middle part of a brick 
wall on the north side of the said yard.’ 
Wood seems to have known Pugh personally, 
and«ays‘he was a person of a most comely 
nort well favoured and of excellent parts,’ 
lie was a friend of John Lewgar [q. v.] 
Wood says that Pugh left, in manuscript, 
i; n Oastlemaine’s hands,’ a treatise' Of the 
several States and Commonwealths that have 
been in England since 1842.’ lie had seen 
also a Latin ode of Pugh’s composition * made 
on the immature death of Sidney Montagu,’ 
v,ho periclied in the sea-fight with the Dutch 
in June 1872. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. iii. 697, 828-9, iv. 7 J6, 
Dodd's Churi' h Hist. iii. 288-9; Foloy’s Records 
of ths English Jesuits, vi. 8.12, voL vii. pt. i. p, 
C85; Pugh’s Works; Watt’s Bilil Brit, ii. 782; 
uithorities cited.] G. Le G. N. 

PUGHE, WILLTAM OWEN, known in 
early life as Wimiam Ownsr (1769-1885), 
Welsh antiquary and lexicographer, was 
bom at Tynybryn in the parish of Llan- 
fihangel v .Pennant, Merionethshire, on 7 Aug. 
1759. His father was a skilled singer to 
the harp, and he thus acquired at an early 
age an interest in Welsh poetry, which was 
deepened by the study of 1 Q-orcliestiou 
Beirdd Cymru,’ when that collection ap¬ 
peared in 1773. After some education at 
Altrincham, Cheshire, he sought his fortune 
in May1776 in London. About 1782 he made 
the acquaintance of Robert Hughes (Robin 
Ddu o F6n) and Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), 
through whom he became in 1788 a member 
of the ‘Gwyueddigion,’ a society of London 
Welshmen founded in 1771. Owen there¬ 
upon began to collect materials for a Welsk- 
Jinglish dictionary. The firot section ap¬ 
peared tea years later, on 27 June 1708. Its 
publication proceeded slowly until 1808, 
when it was completed and issued in two 
volumes, with a grammar prefixed to the 
first. It contained about one hundred thou¬ 
sand wolds, with English equivalents, and, 
in a. large number of cases, illustrative quo¬ 
tations from old Welsh writers. No fuller 
complete dictionary of the language at pre¬ 
sent exists. Iu definition, too, the work is 
fakly trustwoi thy; its system of etymology 
is its chief blemish. This is based on the 
assumption that all Welsh words can he 
resolved into monosyllabic elements of abs¬ 
tract signification, a notion first put forward 
with regard to English and other languages 


by Rowland Jones [q.v.] iuhis'Pkilosopliyof 
Words ’ (London, 1789). An abridgment of 
Owen’s dictionary appeared in 1806, a new 
edition (revised’by the aulhor) in 1832 
(Denbigh), and a further edition, with many 
alterations, in 1857 (Denbigh). 

Meanwhile, in 1789, Owen published a 
volume of poems in English, and with Owain 
Myfyr edited the poetry of David (or Dafydd) 
op Gwilym [q. v.] (London; reprinted at 
Liverpool, 1873), adding in English a‘sketch 
of the life and writings ’ of the poet. In 1792 
he published * The Ileroic Elegies and othpr 
Pieces of Llywarp lien’ (London), with a 
translation and a prefatory sketch on bordism. 
He had become dissatisfied with the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Welsh language, and through¬ 
out this work uses ‘ p ’ for the sound usually 
written ‘ch,’and ‘v’ for Welsh ‘f.’ In his dic- 
I ionnrv a third innovation appeared—the use 
of ‘z ’ for ‘ dd.’ In 1800 Owen translated 
into Welsh ‘A Cardiganshire Landlord’s 
Ad vice to his Tenants, a treatise on agri¬ 
culture, by Colonel Johnes of Ilafodl The 
next year saw the publication of a far more 
important work, the first volumo of the 
‘ My vyrian Arcbaiology of Wales,’ an enter¬ 
prise for which Owen, Owain Myfyr, and 
Iolo Morgannwg were all nominally re¬ 
sponsible, though tko main literary work 
was probably done by Owen, as the cost 
(above 1,0007. for the three volumes) was 
defrayed by Owain Myfyr. The first volume 
was an attempt to give from the manuscripts 
the text of all Welsh poetry to 1370 (ex¬ 
cluding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym, already 
printed). The design of supplementing this 
with a selection of later poetry (general ad¬ 
vertisement of 1 Jan. 1801) was never car¬ 
ried out. Yol. ii., which also appeared in 
1801, contains the text of the Trioedd, the 
Bruts, aud other prose documents of au his¬ 
torical nature; vol. iii. (didactic literature, 
laws, and music) followed in 1807. The 
three were reprinted, with some additions, 
in one volume at Denbigh in 1870. Owen 
was tho editor of the ‘ Cambrian Register,’ a 
publication devoted to Welsh liiBtory and 
literature, of which three volumes appeared, 
in 1790,1799, and 1818. In June 1805 he 
commenced the ‘ Greal,’ a Welsh quarterly 
of a similar character, which was issued 
under tho patronage of the Gwyueddigion 
and Cymreigyddion societies of London. 
Its orthographical peculiarities proved on 
obstacle to its success, and it was discon¬ 
tinued in June 1807. ‘ Oadwedigaeth yr 
laith Gymvaeg,’a Welsh grammar published 
by Owen in 1808, was printed at London in 
the same orthography, but an edition in 
ordinary spelling also came from a Bala 
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press. Ia 1808 had appeared Owen’s eon- PUGIN, AUGUSTUS CHARLES 
cise ‘ Cambrian Biography.’ (1762-1882), architect, archtcologist and 

In 1808 Owen succeeded to a small estate architectural artist, was born in France m 
at Nantglyn, near Denbigh, whereupon he 1762, and claimed descent from a distm- 
assumed the surname of Pughe. During the guislied French family. Driven from fo! 
rest of his life he spent much of his time in country either by the horrors of the revolu- 
Wales, and his literary activity diminished, tion or by private reasons connected with u 
On 9 Aug. 1790 he had married Sarah Eliza- duel, he came to London about 1798 and 
bath Harper, by whom he had a son, Aneurin soon found employment as a draughtsman 
Owen ftp v.V and two daughters, Isabella in the office of John Nash [q. v.] Hi* 
and Ellen. His wife died on 28 Jan. 1816, earliest work with Nash consist ea in malting 
and it was to divert his mind from the loss coloured perspectiveviews of certain*Gothic' 
that he afterwards undertook to translate mansions upon which lite master was en- 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ into Welsh. ‘ Coll Gwynfa ’ gaged, and in the working out of an nnac- 
appoared in 1819. Though a powerful and cepted design for the Waterloo monument, 
fairly accurate version, its ponderous and To increase his powers as an artist, he en- 
artinoial diction has always repelled the tered the schools of the Itoyal Academy 
ordinary Welsh reader. Pughe was no where he made the acquaintance of two 
doubt the anonymous translator of Dodsley's fellow-students, Martin (afterwards Sir liar- 
‘Life of Man' (‘Einioes Dyn,’ 1821). In tin) Archer Shee [q.v.] and William Hilton, 
1822 he essayed original verse, publishing a He further revived acquaintance with Sleri- 
Welsh poem in three cantos on ‘ Hu Gadarn,’ got, an aquatint engraver, who formerly lug 

while in the same year he issued a volume been a drawing-master to his father’s family 

of translations from English, whioh included and studied under him with advantage. ’ 
Gray’s 1 Bard ’ and Heber’s ‘ Palestine.’ Nash ; who treated his pupils and assist- 
During his later years Pughe was chiefly ants with great kindness and hospitality, 
occupied in preparing an edition of the discovered in Pugin a valuable subordinate! 
‘Mabinogion,’ or Welsh romances; hut Gothicart,thoughillunderstood,waswarmly 
though the Cymrodorion Society in 1881 appreciated by the distinguished clients for 
voted (50/. for the publication of this work whom he worked, and Nash set Pugin to 
at Denbigh (Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, produce a collection of trustworthy drawings 
iii. 117), it never appeared. from ancient buildings which might form 

Pughe died of apoplexy on 4 June 1886 in the basis of design ror himself and other 
a cottage near Dolydd Oau, in the neigh- architects. _ The truthfulness of Pugin’s 
bourhood of his birthplace, whither he had drawings in form and colour at once at- 
gone for the sake of his health, and was tracted attention. A change was then com- 
buried at Nantglyn. He had been elected a ing over water-colour art. The old style- 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries about brown or Indian ink outline with a low-toned 
1793, and on 19 June 1822 received from wash—was giving way to the more modem 
the University of Oxford the degree of practioe of representation in full colour, 
D.O.L. (Alumni Oxon.) In erudition no and Pugin, though he limited his palette to 
student of the Welsh language aud lite- indigo, light red, and yellow ochre, was an 
nature has ever surpassed him, and his en- active supporter of the new movement, and 
thusiasm for these studies has deepened to his ixltlueuce its ultimate predominance 
the interest generally felt in Celtic history was largely due. In 1808 Pugin was elected 
and literature. His influence upon Welsh an associate of the Old Water-colour Society, 
students was very great, nor has his authority whioh had been founded in 1806, and he was 
upon questions 01 spelling and etymology a frequent exhibitor at the annual exhibi- 
yet ceased to carry weight in Wales. But tions held first in Lower Brook Street and 
lie was entirely without critical power j his subsequently in Pall Mall. Through his 
opinions were formed early and underwent connection with the society he formed friend- 
no alteration to the close of his life. The ships with Antony Vandyke Copley Fielding 
eccentricity of his mind may be gauged from [q.v.] and George Fennel Hobson [q. v.l 
the fact that he was one of the followers of About the some time Pugin was employed 
Joanna Southoott [q. v.] on Ackermann’s publications, notably the 

[Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, by O. Ashton, ‘Microcosm, for which he supplied the 

S 3 . 412-21; introduction to first odition of the architectural portions of the illustrations, 
lotion ary (1803); preface to Coll Gwynfa; Howlandson executing the figures. Inl82J 
Enwogion Cymrn,Foulkes, pp.864—8;Leatharfc’a he published, in conjunction with E. W, 
Origin and Progress of the Gwyneddigion Brayley, a set of views in Islington and 
Society, London, 1831.] J. E. L, IVntonville,for which he had been collecting 
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tie materials at least eleven years before. 
I sling ton was, after the French Revolution, 
the headquarters of royalist emigration, and 
there Pugin met his future wife, Catherine, 
daughter of William Welby, barrister, and 
a relative of Sir William Welby. She was 
known as the ‘Belle of Islington.’ After 
her marriage (2 Feb. 1802) she exercised a 
firm control over Pugin’s pupils as well as 
his household. 

Meanwhile Nash and his works were not 
altogether neglected. Pugin in 1824 was 
askS to make the drawings for a volume 
illustrating the Brighton Pavilion, and while 
he was engaged upon the work George IV, 
who came to watch, accidentally upset the 
colour-box, and, mindful perhaps of illus¬ 
trious parallels in the past, picked it up with 
on apology that greatly gratified the artist. 

In 1821 there appeared the first number of 
'Specimens of Gothic Architecture,’ the first- 
fruits of the mission which Nash had laid 
upon Pugin ; and in 1826 he visited Nor¬ 
mandy with some of his pupils. The draw¬ 
ings which he and hie assistants made in 
France an this and later occasions are among 
the most important of his productions. Pu¬ 
gin’s band of pupils included, besides his 
celebrated son Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin [q-V.lW. Lake Price (still living) 
and Joseph Nash [q. v.], who became mem¬ 
bers of the Old Water-colour Society; James 
Pennethorne [q. v.l Talbot Bury, J. D’Eg- 
ville, son of the ballet-master of the Italian 
opera j B. Ferrey, biographer of the Pugine ; 
Franck T. Dollmon, architect and author of 
several architectural works (still living); 
and Charles James Mathows [q. vj, tile 
comedian. Hints for the character of Mon¬ 
sieur Mallet, which the elder Mathews fre¬ 
quently personated at the old Adelphi 
Theatre, were drawn from his knowledge 
of Pugin and of hie troubles as a newly 
arrived foreigner in England. 

As an architect on his own account Pugin 
had little or no practice. He was associated 
with Sir Marc Iaambard Brunei [q. v.] in the 
designs for the cemetery at Kensal Green, 
and his drawingfor one of the gateways of the 
cemetery was exh ibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1827. He was joint architect with Morgan 
of the diorama near Regent’s Park, now a 
chapel, and designed the internal decoration 
of the coemorama in Regent Street (destroyed 
by fire). He earned his title to fame partly 
as an educator of young architects, notably 
his own son, but chiefly by his work as an 
illustrator of Gothic architecture; for by bis 
careful drawings of old buildings he paved 
the way for the systematic study of detail 
which was the basis of that true revival 
von. xvr. 


which followed thp hopeless and unlearned 
period of' Strawberry-Hill ’ enthusiasm. 

Pugin’s office was first at 84 Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, but iu his later years 
he resided at 105 (now 106) Great Russell 
Street. There he died, after a long illness, 
on 19 Dec. 1882. Mrs. Pugin survived him 
till 28 April 1883, and both were buried in 
a family vault at the church of St. Mary, 
Islington, where they had been married. 

A lithograph portrait is in B. Ferrey’s 
‘ Recollections of A. N. W. Pugin,’ drawn 
from memory by his pupil Joseph Nash, and 
a portrait in oils, by Oliver, is in the posses¬ 
sion of the family. 

The published works which Pugin pro¬ 
duced or in which he participated are: 
1. Plates (with Rowlandson) for ‘Acker¬ 
man’s Microcosm of London,’ 1808. 2. With 
Mackenzie, ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architec¬ 
ture from Oxford,’ 4to, n.d. 8. With E. W. 
Brayley, 1 Views in Islington and Penton- 
ville,’ 4to, 1823. 4. ‘ Specimens of Gothio 
Architecture 1 (descriptions by E. J. Will- 
son), 2 vols. 4to, 1821-3. 6. With J. 

Britton, ‘Illustrations of the Public Build¬ 
ings of London,’ Bvo, 1826-8. 6. Plates of 
Gothic Furniture for ‘Ackermann’s Reposi¬ 
tory of Arts,’ 1810-26-26-27; republished 
separately about 1886. 7. With Britton and 
Le Keux, ' Specimens of Architectural An¬ 
tiquities of Normandy,' 4to, 1826-8. 8. 'Ex¬ 
amples of Gothic Architecture/ 2 vols. 4to, 
1828-81. 9. ‘Translation of Normand’s 

Parallel of Orders of Architecture,’ with two 
extra plates, fol. 1829. 10. With Heath, 

1 Views of Paris and Environs/ 4to, 1828- 
1831. 11. ‘ Gothic Ornaments from Ancient 
Buildings in England and France/ 4to, 
1881. 12. ‘ Ornamental Gables/ 4to, 1881. 
This and No. 10 with lithographs by J. D. 
Harding. 18, 1 Gothio Furniture/ 1886. 
Pugin also contributed plates to other publi¬ 
cations by Aokermann, such as the volumes 
on Westminster Abbey, 1812, and the public 
schools, 1816. 

[Ferrey’s Recollections of A. W. N. Pugin; 
Life of 0. .1. Mathews, edited by G. Dickens; 
Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; private information.] 

P. W. 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS WELBY 
NORTHMORE (1812-1862), architect,eccle- 
eiologiBt, and writer, born on 1 March 1812 
at 84 Store Street, Bedford Square, was son 
of Augustus Charles Pugin [q.v,], from 
whom he received his training as an archi¬ 
tect and inherited a remarkable facility in 
draughtsmanship. After being educated at 
Christ’s Hospital as a private student, he 
joined his father’s pupils, and for two or three 

» e 
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years assisted Ms work qs an archaeologist, 
architect, and illustrator. In his thirteenth 
year he was sufficiently advanced to accom¬ 
pany Ms father on an architectural visit to 
Paris; and a drawing of Christ Church, 
Hampshire (reproduced in Ferrey’s ‘ Recol¬ 
lections ’), testifies to Ms precocious powers 
of sketching. 

In 1820 he was engaged in making inves¬ 
tigations and drawings of Rochester Castle, 
and in the following year was taken ill from 
overwork while sketching in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Paris. After assisting his 
father in preparing a scheme, wMch resulted 
in the establishment of Kensal Green ceme¬ 
tery, he engaged in June 1827 in his first 
important independent work, the designing 
of the furniture for Windsor Castle. This 
commission led incidentally to on acquaint¬ 
ance with George Dayes, son of the artist Ed¬ 
ward Dayes [q.v.], and it was through him, 
says Pugin in his ‘Diary’ (20 June 1827), 
‘that I first imbibed the taste for stage- 
machinery and scenic representations, to 
wMch I afterwards applied myself so closely.’ 
His enthusiasm for theatrical accessories led 
himtoflt upaBmallmodelstage at his father’s 
house in Great Russell Street (on which was 
resented a moving panorama of ' Old Lon- 
on’), and it culminated in 1881 with the 
execution, by Pugin, of scenery for the new 
ballet of 'Kenilworth,’ an adaptation of a 
spectacular piece which had been first pre¬ 
sented at Drury Lane in January 1824 
(Genust, Mist. ix. 282). He was subsequently 
employed in the rearrangement of the stage 
machinery at Drury Lane. While still under 
age and in uncertain health, he developed an¬ 
other taste which exercised a great influence 
on his life ; he beoame passionately fond of 
sailing, purchased a smack, and subsequently 
a lugger, and at one time took to trading by 
sea in a small way. In 1880 he was ship¬ 
wrecked off Leith, and made Ms way to the 
residence of James Gillespie Graham [q.v.], 
the arcMtecl, to whom he was a complete 
stranger. Graham gave Mm, besides some 

f ood advice, the compasses wMoh figure in 
Cerhert’s portrait of him. His passion for 
the sea was never subdued. His ordinaiy 
costume was that of a pilot, and, hut for his 
hatred of beer and tobacco, ho might have 
been taken for one. ‘ There is nothing worth, 
living for,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ but 
Christian architecture and a boat.’ 

In 1881, at the age of nineteen, he mar- 
ried.Ann Garnett (a connection of George 
Daves), who died in childbirth on 27 May 
1882, and was buried at Christ Church 
Priory. Soon after the marriage Pugin was 
imprisoned for debt, and after his release , 


opened in Hart Street, Covent Garden 
ot workshop of architectural details’. Htl 
intention was to supply to arcMteets'dr&w 
ings and architectural accessories, such J 
carving and metal work, for designing which 
he justly felt he had unequalled capacity. The 
venture was not pecuniarily successful and 
Pugin was forced to abandon it, though he 
ultimately paid his creditors in full. In 1833 
he married Ms second wife, Louisa Burton 
and established himself at Salisbury, fcj 
1836 he bought on acre of ground at Laver- 
stock, an adjoining hamlet, and built on it a 
house named St, Marie’s Grange. In 1841 
he left Salisbury for a temporary sojourn at 
Oheyne Walk, Chelsea. Subsequently he 
settled at Ramsgate, where resided hia aunt 
Miss Selina Welby, who eventually made him 
her heir. At Ramsgate he built for himself 
a house with a church adjoining on the West 
Cliff, and was wont to assert that these were 
the only buildings in whioh, being his own 
paymaster, Ms designs were not hampered by 
financial restrictions. Soon after his second 
marriage he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. He took tliis step under a 
sense of its spiritual importance, though on 
Ms own admission he wasftret drawn to Ro¬ 
man Catholicism by his artistic sympathies. 
He believed the Roman catholic religion and 
Gothic ort to be intimately associated, and 
came to regard it as almost a religious obliga¬ 
tion for catholics to encourage GotMc archi¬ 
tecture and no other (cf. W. O. Ward and 
the Oxford Movement, pp. 163-6). At Rams¬ 
gate, profiting by the propinquity of his 
church, he spent much time in the obser¬ 
vance of religious rites, and practised a rigid 
oscetioism. 

Meanwhile Pugin began a regular archi¬ 
tectural practice. Accident had made him 
acquainted with the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to whose patronage he owed some of his 
most congenial opportunities of architec¬ 
tural work. He designed for the earl the 
additions to Alton Towers, the church at 
Cheadle, and the chapel and other buildings 
at St, John’s Hospital, Alton, and rebuilt 
the castle on Alton Rock. In 1886 he first 
appeared as an architectural author, pub. 
listing Ms ‘ Gothic Furniture in the Style of 
the Fifteenth Century ’ (London, 4to). This 
was followed in 1880 by his ‘ Ancient Tim¬ 
ber Houses ’ (London, 4to), and by a mors 
remarkable and very polemical ^publication, 
the celebrated ‘ Contrasts ’ (Salisbury, 4to), 
in which, by means of satirical sketches and 
cuttingsarcasm, theso-called' Pagon’metbod 
of architecture is compared to its disad¬ 
vantage with the ‘ Christian.’ 

In the same year (1886) the report of the 
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commissioners on the competing schemes for 
the new houses of parliament was issued. No 
design had been sent in under Pugin’s name, 
but it was well known that he had assisted 
oneoftkecompetitors, Gillespie Graham. The 
design of Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry [q. v.] was chosen, and Barry was ap¬ 
pointed the architect for the new building. 
Barry employed Pugin in the gigantic task 
of providing the detail drawings during six 
or seven fouowing years. In 1867, after both 
Pugin and Barry were dead, the former's son, 
Edward Welby Pugin [q. v.J claimed that 
his father originated the design which Sir 
Charles Barry submitted in the competition, 
and was the guiding spirit of the design as 
carried out. Edward Pugin declared that 
Barry adopted a scheme ox his father’s con¬ 
ception, and sent it in after it had been re¬ 
drawn in his own office in order to conceal 
its likeness in handiwork to the design whioh 
was nominally Graham’s. This claim was 
hardly substantiated; but it is probable that 
while Barry initiated the design—and he must 
in any oase be allowed the whole credit of the 
arrangement of the plan—Pugin was oalled 
in as a skilled draughtsman to assist in the 
completion of Barry’s half-finished drawings. 
In such work a man of his originality could 
hardly have acted os a mere copyist; and it 
may therefore he concluded that he had at 
least a share at this stage in the elegance and 
artistic merit which won for Barry’B design 
the first place in the competition. With 
regard to the working drawings prepared 
after the competition, every witness, in¬ 
cluding Sir Charles Barry, acknowledges 
that the detail drawings all come from 
Pugin’s hand; and when it is considered 
how largely the effect of that building is 
due to its details, no critio will deny to 
Pugin an all-important share in the credit 
of the completed work (ef. Edwaud Wdlbt 
P xraiir, Who was the Art Architect of the 
Houses of Parliament f 1867; AxrilED Babby, 
The Architect of the New Palace of West¬ 
minster, 1867; E. W. Pueiw, Notes on Dr. 
Barry's Seply to the ‘ Infatuated State¬ 
ments' made by E. W. P., 1867). 

Pugin’s practice rapidly increased. Work¬ 
ing with little assistance, and largely without 
the usual instruments (he never used a 
T square), he achieved a vast amount of 
work. In 1889, besides Alton Towers, ha 
was engaged upon St. Chad's Church at 
Birmingham, Downside Priory near Bath, 
and the ohurohes of St. Mary, Derby, and 
St. Oswald, Liverpool; while the churches 
of St. Mary, Stockton-on-Tees, St. Wilfrid, 
Hulme, near Manchester, St. Mary, Dudley, 
8t. Mary, Uttoxeter, St. Giles,-Oheadle, St. 


Anne, Keighley, St. Mavy-on-the-Sonds, 
Southport, and St. Alban, Macclesfield, be¬ 
long to about the same period. In 1841 
appeared Pugin’s 'True Principles of Pointed 
or Christian Architecture ’ (London, 4lo), a 
book which shows that the author combined 
with his enthusiasm a remarkable power of 
logical analysis. There followed ‘ An Apo¬ 
logy for the .Revival of Christian Architecture 
in England ’ (London, 4to, 1848), the ‘ Glos¬ 
sary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Cos¬ 
tume ’ (London, 4to, 1844), and two articles 
in the ‘ Dublin Review ’ on ‘ The Present 
State of Ecclesiastical Architecture in Eng¬ 
land ’ (republished separately 1848). These 
articles, whioh he did not sign, met with 
some severe and not undeserved criticism. 
They largely consist of appreciative accounts, 
with illustrations, of the works of Pugin 
himself. 

Pugin had already made many sketching 
tours in Prance and the Netherlands, and his 
masterly sketches are not the least of his 
artistic achievements (see Axxino’s repro¬ 
ductions of the sketches, 2 vols. 8vo, 1866). 
In 1847 he made, for the first time, a tour 
in Italy. He visited Florence, Rome (with 
which he was disappointed), Assisi, Perugia, 
Arezzo, Oortona, and Verona, besides many 
French towns—Avignon, Carcassonne, Miil- 
hausen, Besanfon. Although his practice at 
this period was in full vigour, and the pres¬ 
sure on his time, powers, and eyesight wbb 
terrific, he published in 1849 a work in 
chromolithograph on ‘Floriated Ornament’ 
(London, 8vo), and in 1850 ‘Remarks on 
Articles in the “ Rambler ” ’ (a pamphlet 
containing some autobiographical notes). In 

1851 he was appointed a commissioner of 
fine arts for the Great Exhibition, but be¬ 
fore the close of the year his mind, over¬ 
wrought with excess of occupation, became 
unhinged. Next year found him a patient 
in a private asylum, whence he waB sub¬ 
sequently removed to Bedlam. On 14 Sept. 

1852 he died in his own house at Ramsgate. 
His second wife had died in 1844, and, after 
paying addresses to two other ladies, for one 
of whom he had designed as a wedding gift 
the jewellery shown by him at the Great Ex¬ 
hibition, he married, in 1849, a third wife, 
daughter of Thomas Knill. She survived 
him, with eight children; she died 16 Feb. 
1909, aged 82. His son, Edward Welby 
Pugin [q, v.], had taken charge of his pro¬ 
fessional work during his last illness. 

Pugin was never a candidate for personal 
honour, and when his name was proposed 
for the aBSoeiateship of the Royal Academy, 
it was without his sanction. The Pugm 
travelling studentship, controlled by the 
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Royal Institute of British Architects, was Although chiefly employed 
established as a memorial after his death. catholics in his ecclesiastical designs df 
An indomitable energy was the basis of restorations at St. Mary’s, Beverley andst 
Pugin’s character; his guiding principle was the parish churches of Wymeswold’Lei,,^ 
his belief in Gothio architecture, and his tershire, and Winwick, Lancashire,’ are «" 
reputation lies in his chronological position amples of his work for the church of Em-' 
as a Gothic artist. It may almost be said land. The following are the principal W0I f. 
that he was the first to reduce to axioms which have not already been specially mm* 
the fundamental relationship of structure tioned: The cathedrals of Southwark fSt" 
and ornament in architecture, and the first George’s), Killamey, and Enniscorthy ■ 
productive architect of modem times who churches at Liverpool (St. Edward and St' 
gave a complete, serious, and rational study Mary); Kenilworth; Cambridge; Stockton-on- 
tothe details and inner spirit of medireval Toes; Newcostle-on-Tyne; Preaton:Uslm^' 
architecture. A few contemporaries were Warwick; Rugby; Northampton; Stoke-onl 
working on the some conscientious lines, Trent; Woolwich; Hammersmith; Poutm 
but they recognised him as their leader, fract; Fulham; WalhamGreen; St. Edmund 
His work is open to adverse modem criticism, near Ware (with adjoining buildings); Buck! 
and shows certain errors in the light of inghamj St. Wilfrid, near Alton; Nottim! 
later knowledge. Occasionally it exhibits horn (with a convent and a chapel); Lynn, 
a meagreness in the use of materials, which, St. John, Salford (design not carried out)’ 
to do Pugin justice, is often attributable to Salisbury; Kirlcham; Wkitwick; Solihull ■ 
false economy on the part of his clients. None Great Marlow; Blairgowrie; Guernsey; be! 
the less it was in its day the most sincere, sides various designs for Australia aad' the 
most faithful, and most Gothic work that had oolonies. Conventual buildings at Birming. 
been executed in England since the fifteenth ham, Nottingham, Liverpool, London, 
century. mondsey,W aterford, and Gorey; St, Barnard's 

In tne midst of his pressure of work Pugin Monastery, Leicestershire; a small chapel at 
formed an extensive Library of hooks bearing Reading, a ohapol and convent at Edge Hill- 
on mediaeval art and worship. A fine col- the Jesus Chapel near Pontefract; colleges at 
lection of prints, carvings, enamels, and Radcliffe, Rugby and St. Mary’s Oscott (corn- 
objects of ancient art also adorned his Rams- pletion) j Sibthorpe’s almshouses, Lincoln; 
gate house. As a landscape artist in water- the restoration of Tofts, near Brandon, a 
colour he displayed appreciable skill, chapel for Sir William Stuart in Scotland; 

Pugin was of moderate stature, rather the church, and restoration of Grace Dion 
thick set, with a heavy complexion, high Manor for Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and the 
brow, and keen grey eyes. Quick in move- gateway of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
ment., a frank and voluble talker whether at made plans (which were never executed) for 
work or at table, master of a fund of anec- the rebuilding of Hornby Castle for the Dnke 
dote and a dramatic manner of narration, he of Leeds; and his domestic work was further 
fairly overflowed, when in health, with represented by^ScarisbrickHall,Lancashire; 
energy and humour. His hands, whioh Buton Grange) Warwick; Lord Dunraven’s 
worked in drawing with marvellouB rapidity, seat at Adare, co. Limerick, in Ireland, and 
were thick and dumpy, with short fingers the restorations at Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 


pencil, Iub compasses, and a carpenter’s rule, 
sufficed for even the most elaborate work; 
and he could turn out his exquisite drawings 
under the most untoward circumstances— 
even in a Ramsgate steamer rolling off the 
North Foreland. 

The chief portrait of Pugin iB the oil- 
painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., now in the 
possession of the Pugin family, which is only 
moderately good as a likeness. It was etched 
by the painter, and a lithograph from it by 
J, H. Lynch was published, with a short 
memoir, in the first issue of the 'Metro¬ 
politan and Provincial Oatholio Almanac,’ 
1863. A different lithograph portrait of 
Pugin in youth is printed in Ferrey’s ‘ Re¬ 
miniscences,’ 


inaccuracies) will be found in Ferrey’s ‘Be- 
collections.' 

J. G. Grace, the decorative artist, who was 
engaged in much of the work at tke houses 
of parliament, was associated with Pugin in 
the oarrying out of many of his designs for 
interiors, such as Eastnor Castle, Leighton 
Hall, near Liverpool, and Abney Hall. Ho 
also exeouted from Pugin’s cartoons a set of 
stained-glass windows for Bolton Abbsy. 
Among builders Pugin preferred and gene¬ 
rally employed a man named Myers, whose 
enthusiastic and rugged temperament suited 
his own. 

In addition to his more important archi¬ 
tectural works, mentioned above, Pugin pub¬ 
lished; 1. 'Designs for Gold- and Silver- 
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Smiths/ 4to, London, 1836. 2. ‘ Designs for 
Brass and Iron "Work/ 4to, London, 1836. 
S. ‘Treatise of Chancel Screens/ &e., 4to, 
London, 1851. 

Besides various pamphlets ot small im¬ 
portance setting forth his religious views, his 
desire for the reunion of the churches, and 
gimilar topics, he issued in tract form in 1850 
<An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of An¬ 
cient Plain Song.’ 

[Fercey's Recollections of A, W. N. Pugin; 
Bedgrave’s Dictionary of Artists ; Architectural 
Publication Society’s Dictionary; Eastlnke's 
Gothic Revival; Ward and the Catholic Revival; 
Builder, 1802,1862, 1896; Ecdesiologist, 1862; 
.Royal Inst. Brit. Arch. Journal, 1894, pp. 017, 
619, 608, Jlozley'^ Reminiscences; private in¬ 
formation.] P. W. 

PTJGIN, EDWARD WELBY (1884- 
1876), architect, eldest son of AugustusWelby 
Rorthmore Pugin [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Louisa Burton, was born on 11 March 1884. 
He received his professional training under 
his father, and, owing to tlio latter's failing 
health, found himself at the age of seventeen 
in control of a large practice. Ilis father 
dying in 1862, there devolved upon Pugin the 
task of bringing to completion various im¬ 
portant buildings then unfinished. lie was 
thus launched at an early age with a large 
number of architectural engagements, which 
he soon succeeded in augmenting on his own 
account. 

He was on several occasions an exhibitor 
of designs in the Royal Academy (see Cata¬ 
logues, 1866,1860-1-8-6-7, 1878-4) ; some 
of theae were executed with Ashlin, a former 
pupil, who was his partner for a few years, 
ana joined him in sevoral buildings in Ire¬ 
land, the chief of thorn being the cathedral 
at Queenstown. James Murray of Coventry, 
who died in 1863, was also his partner for 
a short time. 

During Pugin’s fourteen years of practice 
a very large number of works, chiefly Roman 
catholic churches, were entrusted to him, 
His principal undertakings wore the fol¬ 
lowing : The completion of his father’s build¬ 
ings at Scarishriclt Hall, Lancashire, and at 
Chirk Castle; the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Dadizeole, Belgium (1869), 
for which ho received tno papal ordor of 
St. Sylvester from Pius IS ; St. Michael’s 
Priory, Belmont, Herefordshire; the Church 
of SS. Peter and Paid, Cork; the Augus- 
tinian Church at Dublin; the College of 
St. Outhbert and the Schools of St. Aloy- 
sius, Ushaw; several churches at Liverpool; 
the cMteau of the bishop of Bruges (1861), 
in the style of the fourteenth century; 
churches at Kensington, PecMiam, Stratford, 


Leeds, Preston, Sheerness, Stourbridge, dor- 
ton, Kingsdown, and elsewhere; orphanages 
at Hellingly and Bletchingley: the restora¬ 
tion of the palace at Mayfield, Sussex; Har¬ 
rington House, Leamington; Benton Manor; 
Croston Hall, Meanwood, near Leeds; Seels 
Buddings, Liverpool; additions to Garendon 
Hall, Leicester, and Carlton Towers, York¬ 
shire, for Lord Beaumont. In a design for 
the chateau of Baron von Carloon de Gouray 
at Lophem he was associated with J.Bethune 
of Ghent. He added to St. Augustine’s 
Church, Ramsgate, aud built tho monastic 
buildings opposite the church. 

In spite of his great success as an archi¬ 
tect, which is said to have secured him 
during five years an average income of 
8,0001. a year, his life was one of disappoint¬ 
ment, and was marred by an apparently 
irresistiblo impulse to disputation. The cele¬ 
brated discussion as to the true authorship 
of the houses of parliament was not a soli¬ 
tary instance of his aptitude for controversy 
[seo under Pttmn, AustotusWulby Nortii- 
mobb]. 

In architectural style he adhered to the 
lines in which he had been trained. His 
short career coincided with the high tide of 
the great Gothic revival, of which his father 
had been the leader. Although a facile and 
rapid draughtsman, he did not work with 
the same perception of the spirit of Golliio 
art; his work was harder and less thoughtful, 
and the uncouth Granville Hotel at the north 
end of the Ramsgate cliffs presents a woful 
contrast in style and other aspects to the 
buildings by ms father at the south cud of 
the town. This gigantic hotol, designed 
originally ns a range of separate houses, was 
as great a blow to Pugin’s finances as to his 
artistic fame. He was speculator as well as 
architect, and lost heavily by the venture. 

Though Pugin dates from a Birmingham 
address in I 860 , and in 1869 from 6 Gordon 
Square, he seems to have resided and worked 
principally at a house in Victoria Road, 
"Westminster, where, on 4 June 1876, he 
died of syncope. 

ne is commemorated at Ramsgate by a 
marblo bust in the gardens on the cliff. 

[Builder, xxxiii. 623, and the Building News, 
xxviii. 670 (whore lists of his works aragiven]; 
Builder and Building News; Architectural Pub¬ 
lication Society’s Dictionary; private informa¬ 
tion.] P. W. 

PUISET or PUDSEY, HUGH db 
( 1126 P-1195), bishop of Durham and earl of 
Northumberland, horn about 1126, was in all 
probability the sou of that Hugh de Puiset, 
viscount of Chartres, who was for many years 
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the opponent of Louis VI of France. His 
mother, Agnes, must have been an otherwise 
unknown daughter of Count Stephen of Blois 
and Adela, daughter of William the Con¬ 
queror ; for King Stephen, in a charter to 
Hugh as bishop, describes him as his nephew. 
Hugh is also called the king’s nephew bv 
Geoffrey of Coldingham; other writers speolc 
of him as ‘ cognatus regia ’ (Hist. JDunelm. 
Soriptores tres, pp. 5, xxvii, xxxii). Hugh’s 
elder brother Ebrard was viscount of Chartres, 
and his great-uncle, Hugh do Puiset, had 
been made first count of Jaffa by his kins¬ 
man Baldwin I of Jerusalem (cf. a notice of 
the family pedigree ap. Stubbs, Prof, to 
Boo. Hov. vol. iii. p. xxxiiin.) 

Hugh was probably born in the latter 
part of 1126 (Will. Nbwb, ii. 436 j but 
cf. GloM'Tvby op Colbxnouaji, p, 4). lie 
perhaps came to England under the protec¬ 
tion of his uncle, Henry of Blois [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester, who made him his archdeacon. 
In Soptember 1143 his cousin William was 
consecrated archbishop of York, and from him 
Hugh received the treasurership of that 
church, thus commencing his lifelong con¬ 
nection with the north of England (John ON 
Hexham, p. 165). This connection Hugh 
strengthened by an allianoe with Adelaide 
de Percy, who was certainly mother of his 
son Henry, and perhaps of his other son Hugh 
also. After Hugh became bishop, Adelaide 
seems to have married a Morevill, and thus 
Hugh was closely connected with two great 
northernfamiUes(Stubbs’sPref, to Boo. IIov. 
vol. iii. p. xxxiv n. 3). Hugh, who styled him¬ 
self ' Dei gratia Ebor. thesaurarius et arohi- 
diaconua’ (Monasticon Amjlicanum, v, 316), 
supported bis cousin William in his con¬ 
tention for the archbishopric, and in 1147 
was one of those who joined in the election 
of Hilary (d. 1169) [q. v.] in opposition to 
Henry Murdac [q. v.j In 1148 Murdac ex¬ 
communicated Hugh, who replied by excom¬ 
municating the archbishop, but soon after 
withdrew to liis uncle Henry iu the south. 
When, in 1161, Henry of Winchester wont 
to Home, Hugh was left in charge of his 
uncle’s possessions, and kept his castles and 
trained his soldiers. Henry of Winchester 
obtained from Popo Eugenius an order for 
his nephew's absolution, and after Hugh had 
been taken into favour at Yorm, the trouble 
in the northern province for a time was 
hoaled (John on Hexham, pp, 166,168,102; 
Nohqate, Angevin Kings, i. 382). It was, 
however, renewed when, on 22 Jan. 1168, 
Hugh was chosen bishop by Prior Lawrence 
(d. 1164) [q. v.] and the monks of Durham. 
Murdac, supported by Bernard of Clairvnux, 
quashed the election on the score of Hugh’s 


uncanonical age, worldly character, and lack 
of the requisite learning (Geoffrey or Cota. 
IN oh am, pp. 4,6). In the consequent quand 
between Murdac, the monks of Durham and 
their supporters, Hugh, who was still iii tu 
south of England, took no part. But in 
August he made a fruitless visit to York and 
soon after set out for Borne in the company 
of Lawrence of Durham, and with the an. 
proval of Theobald of Canterbury. Before 
Hugh and his supporters reached Italy they 
heard that Eugenius, the Cistercian pope 
was dead; AnaBtasius,his successor,approved 
Hugh’s election, and on 20 Dec. consecrated 
him bishop (ib. p. 6). 

Hugh returned to England in the sprinir 
of 1154, and on 9 May was enthroned at 
Durham. Murdac had died in the previous 
October, and William of York had recovered 
his archbishopric, according to Gervase 
through Hugh’s influence with the new 
pope (Gbbvabe op Oantebbtjjiy, i. 167), 
William had hardly reached home when he 
died in June 1164, and one of Hugh’s first 
acts as bishop was to celebrate the funeral 
of his cousin and metropolitan. During the 
first years of his episcopate Hugh was chiefly 
engaged in securing hie position in the 
north, and took little part in general affairs. 
Ho woe, however, present at the coronation 
of Henry II on 19 Dec. 1164, and he 6eems 
to have attended at the royal court with 
tolerable frequency. Thus he was with the 
king at York in February 1166, and at 
Windsor in September 1167, and in Nor¬ 
mandy when Henry made peace with 
Louis VII in May 1160 (Exton, Itinerary 
of Henry II, i. 6, 80, 49), He was again 
at Bouen in April 1162, and was an assessor 
in the royal curia at Westminster on 8 March 
1168 (Duobalb, Mon. Angl. vi. 1275). In 
May 1108 he was one of the English bishops 
who attended the council of Tours (Ralph 
be Diobto, ii. 810). In 1166, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II, he made a return of the military 
tenures and sorvices within his franchise 
(Suhtbes, Hist. Durham, vol. i. pp. xxiv, 
oxxvi). He steered comparatively clear of the 
quarrel between the king and Thomas BBclcet, 
probably sympathising with tho archbishop's 
ecclesiastical principles, but not wishing to 
compromise his own political position by de¬ 
cided action. Ho was, however, present with 
Boger (d. 1181) [q. v.j, archbishop of York,at 
the coronation of the young king on 14 June 
1170, and was in oonsequonce suspended by 
Alexander HI; hut he received absolution 
without having to tokeanoatli of submission 
to the pope (Gesta Hear id, i. 6-8; Materials 
for the History of T. Bechet, vii. 477-8). 
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Three years later, when the king’s sons re¬ 
belled, Hugh, perhaps influenced by hia con¬ 
nection with the French court, for the first 
time endeavoured to play an important part 
in political affairs. Though he did not ac¬ 
tually join in the rebellion, he permitted 
William the Lion to enter England un¬ 
opposed in 1178, and in January 1174 held a 
conference with the Scottish king at Revedale 
and purchased a truce for himself for three 
hundred marks (Raxpu be Dioeto, i. 376; 
GataSenrid ,i. 64). Healso fortified North¬ 
allerton Castle, and put it in charge of his 
nephew Hugh, count of Bar, who brought 
over a force of Fleming mercenaries to his 
uncle’s aid. "When the failure of the re¬ 
bellion was manifest, Hugh camo to the 
ting at Northampton on 31 July. But his 
temporising policy had displeased Henry, 
and the bishop had to purchase peace by the 
gurrender of Jus castles of Durham, Norham, 
and Northallerton; it was with difficulty that 
he could obtain permission for his nephew 
and his Flemings to go home undisturbed 
(16. i. 73). 

During 1174 Hugh made an agreement 
with Roger of York as to the rights of Hex¬ 
ham and the churches belonging to the see 
of Durham in Yorkshire (Roo. Hov, ii. 70-1; 
Raise, Historians of Chur oh qf York, iii. 
70-81). He wae with the king at Wood- 
stock and Nottingham in July-August 1176, 
and at Westminster in March 1176 (Eyton, 
Itinerary, pp. 192-3,200). In March 1177 h.e 
was again present in the council at Westmin¬ 
ster when the king arbitrated between the 
kings of Castile and Navarre, and in the fol¬ 
lowing May wae allowed to purchase his peace 
for two thousand marks ana obtained a grant 
of the manor of Whitton for his son Henry. 
About this time Northallerton Castle was dis¬ 
mantled ; nor does the bishop appear to have 
recovered his castles of Norham and Durham 
till somewhat later ( Oesta Henrici, i. 160). 
After keepingGhristmas 1178with the king 
at Windsor, Hugh went abroad to attend 
the Lateran council at Rome in March 1179. 
In the following yBar he was commissioned 
with Roger of York to excommunicate Wil¬ 
liam the Lion for his action with reference 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews. In 1181 
Hugh and Roger, by the pope's orders, 
threatened the clergy of St. Andrews with 
suspension, and put Scotland under an inter¬ 
dict. Hugh was afterwards, in 1182, present 
at the meeting of Bishop John of St. An¬ 
drews with the papal legates lib. i.263,281- 
282), On 26 June 1181 he had been em¬ 
ployed on another papal commission at Lon¬ 
don on the matter of the dispute between 
the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 


and the archbishop (Gervabe oe Canter¬ 
bury, i. 206). Roger of York had died in 
November 1181, and the long vacancy of the 
northern primacy which ensuedtended to in¬ 
crease Hugh’s power and importance. After 
Roger's death Hugh refused to account to the 
king for three hundred marks which he had 
received from the archbishop for charity, 
Henry, in wrath, ordered the castle of Dur¬ 
ham to be taken into his hands; but Hugh’s 
disgrace was not of long duration. He Beems 
to have owed his reconciliation to the king to 
Geoffrey, the future archbishop of York (Gib. 
Oambr. iv. 367). He was with Henry at 
Windsor for Christmas 1184, and in the fol¬ 
lowing March was present at the council at 
Olerkenwell, where, like many other mag¬ 
nates, he took theoross. On 16 April he passed 
over to Normandy with the king, and seems 
to have spent the next twelve months abroad. 
In March 1186 Henry sent him back to Eng¬ 
land ; Hugh rejoined the king at Carlisle in 
July, and during the autumn was with Henry 
at Marlborough and Winchester (Raiph be 
Diobto, ii. 83-4; Eyton, Itinerary, pp. 263- 
273). He was at Canterbury on 11 Feb. 
1187, when Henry intervened in the dispute 
between Archbishop Baldwin and the monks 
of Christchurch, and was afterwards one of 
tho bishops to whom the monks appealed in 
January 1188 (Gebv. Cant. i. 363; EpistoUe 
Cantuarienses, p. 148). At the oounoilof 
Geddington in February 1188, when the 
news of the fall of Jerusolem was considered, 
Hugh, with many others, renewed hiB 
crusading vows, and afterwards was sent to 
collect the Saladin lithe from William the 
Lion, whom he met for this purpose at 
Birgham in Lothian. 

During the last years of the reign of Henry II 
Hugh had been taking a more prominent part 
in general English politics. The commence¬ 
ment of the new reign, and the intention of 
Richard to go on the crusade, opened to him 
the opportunity to turn his position in the 
north and his accumulated wealth to further 
advantage. The appointment of Geoffrey, 
the new king’s half-brother, to be archbishop 
of York, threatened to interfere with his 
plans, and Hugh at once joined with Hubert 
Walter in appealing against the election. 
On 3 Sept, he was present at Rich/rnd's 
coronation, and walked on the king’s right 
hand. In the subsequent general sale of 
offices Hugh’s wealth placed him at a great 
advantage; the manor of Sadberge was pur¬ 
chased for his see for six hundred marks, and 
for the earldom of Northumberland he paid 
two thousand markB. The latter transaction 
Richard completed with a jest, saying: ‘ See 
what a fine workman I am, who have made 
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an old bishop into anew earl* (Win. Nim, i. 
SOS ; Eos. Hot. iii. 13,16, and Preface, p. 
xxviii; Hist. Bunelm. Scriptores tres, Ap¬ 
pendix, pp. lix-lxii). At the council of 
Pipewell on 16 Sept. Hugh was also made 
justiciar as the colloague of William de Man- 
deville, third earl of Essex [q. v.], paying 
one thousand marks for the office, Hugh 
had thus expended the money which he had 
accumulated for the crusade, and ho now 
procured exemption from his vow, either 
on the plea of age or because his presence 
wae needed in England (ib. App. p. lxiii). 
He had, however, obtained the political posi¬ 
tion which he aimed at, and endeavoured to 
secure it by preventing Geoffrey’s consecra- 
lion. Geoflfroy had refused to be ordained 
priest by Hugh in September, and Hugh 
would not recognise hiB claims as archbishop, 
styling himself not only bishop of Durham 
and earl of Northumberland, but also eusfos 
of the church of York (Gin. Cambh. iv. 
376, 377). 

During the latter part of 1180 Hugh was 
chiefly engaged in the south of England; 
on 1 Dec. he was with Richard at Canter¬ 
bury when the quarrel between Baldwin and 
his monks was settled. Four drive later he 
once more appealed against Geoffrey’s elec¬ 
tion, but under pressure from the king with¬ 
drew and accepted confirmation of his privi¬ 
leges from the archbishop-elect. Through the 
death of Mandavillc in November, a resettle¬ 
ment of the justiciarship had become necos- 
eary. Before Richard left England, on 11 Dec., 
William Longchamp, Hugh Bardulf, and 
William Brewer were assigned to Hugh de 
Puiset as hie colleagues Hoveden actually 
makes Longchamp co-justiciar with Hugh j 
hut the latter may have been really chief 
justiciar for a short time; it was probably 
during the ensuing months that the pleas 
•were held in Hugh’s name in Northumber¬ 
land, Yorkshire, and Cumberland (Pipe Holt, 
3 Richard I,pp. 84,139,243), Tlio real power 
was, however, in the hands of Longchamp, 
who held the Towor of London, while Hugh 
held Windsor. Loagchauip would not admit 
Iliijfh to the exchequer, nor recognise him 
as in charge of Northumberland, probably 
because the payment for the county had not 
actually been made. In March ll90 Hugh 
was summoned to the kiug in Normandy, 
and the chief-justicinrship was bestowed on 
Longchamp, Hugh's jurisdiction being con¬ 
fined to the district north of the Humber, 
Longohamp went back to England before 
Hugh, and in May visited York to punish 
thoie who had beon concerned in the perse¬ 
cution of the Jews, Whether justly ot not, 
the punishment fell most heavily on Richard 


Malcbyssefq. v.j —. hw* «&wjre», i,ueameg 
relatives of Hugh of Durham. Hugh’s posi 
tion was too strong for Longchamp to accent 
it without a struggle, and the chancellor 
may have deliberately intended to assert hi, 
authority within his rival’s jurisdiction 
Meantime Hugh had come back from Nor¬ 
mandy, and now met Longchamp at Blythe 
in Nottinghamshire. Hugh displayed U s 
commission as justiciar; hut Longchamn 
contrived to postpone a settlement, and when 
the rivals met again a week later, at Tickhill 
produced a commission to himself of later 
date than the one Held by Hugh. The bishop 
of Durham, who had been forced to enter 
the castle alone, was then arrested by his 
rival and taken prisoner to Southwell, where 
he was kept in custody till he consented to 
surrender his castles, justiciarship, and earl¬ 
dom, and to give his son Ilenry and another 
knight ns hostages for his good behaviour 

g luvizns, p. 13; Geata Jlicnrdi, ii. 109). As 
ugh proceeded northwards lie was again 
arrested, nt Ilowden, and compelled to give 
security that he would reside there during 
Lottgchamp’s pleasure. Hugh at once sent 
messengers to Richard at Marseilles, and the 
king, perhaps feeling that the bishop had 
been hftTshly treated, orderod the manor of 
Sadberge and earldom of Northumberland to 
be restored to him (ib ii. 110; Roo. Hoy. iii. 
38). 

In the complicated politics of the next few 
yoars Hugh’s first purpose was to avoid mak¬ 
ing' formal submission to Geoffrey of York, 
ana in 1190 he accordingly obtained from 
Pope Clement the privilege of exemption 
(Gtr, Oamur. iv. 383, says he did so by 
bribeiy), This privilege was, however, re¬ 
versed through tlio intervention of Queen 
Eleanor in tho following year, when Celes- 
tino III ordered Hugh to attend and make 
his profession of obedience at York (Rainu, 
Historians of the Church, of York, iii, 88; 
Roo. Hot. iii. 78). Nevertheless when the 
outrage on Archbishop Geoffrey furnished 
Iho pretext for an attack on Longchamp, 
Hugh joined the opposition, He had been 
one of the mediators in the agreement be¬ 
tween Earl John and Longchamp at Win¬ 
chester on 80 July 1191 (il). iii. 134), but his 
own wrongs were now made a ground of 
complaint against the chancellor, and he was 
present at the deposition of Longchamp on 
8 Oct. (ib. iii. 146). No sooner was his more 
formidable rival disposed of than Hugh re¬ 
sumed his quarrel with Geoffrey. He refused 
to make his profession, declaring that he had 
made it once and for all to Archbishop Roger, 
and appealed to the pope. Geoffrey, after 
three citations, excommunicated Hugh in 
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Vocamber or December 1161. In spite of 
the sentence, Earl John spent Christmas with 
the bishop of Durham at IlowcUsn. On 2Feb. 
1193 Geoffrey repeated his sentence, and re¬ 
jected the offer of arbitration which Hugh 
Lade in the following month. Shortly after¬ 
wards the excommunication of Hugh was 
annulled by a papal letter, and delegates 
were appointed to deal with the dispute. 
After several adjournments the matter was 
at length decided in October 1192, and Hugh 
was ordered to make his submission (iS. ni. 
171-2; Will. Newd. i. 371; Gbrv.Oaitt. i. 
atfr.Hiat.Dunclm. Script, tres, App. p.lxiii). 

In February 1192 Hugh had been sent to 
France by Queen Eleanor to mediate with 
the legates whom tho pope had sent to decide 
tha dispute between Longchamp and Walter 
de Coutances, but his intervention was 
attended with little success (Oeata Hicardi, 
ii, 2-16-50). Hugh was summoned by Walter 
de Coutances to the council held at Oxford 
on28 Feb. 1193 to consider the measures ren¬ 
dered necessary by the king’s captivity, and 
in April joined Archbishop Geoffrey m be¬ 
sieging John's castla of Tickliill. It was with 
reluctance that Hugh abandoned the siege on 
the conclusion of a truce, and when the 
war broke out again in February 1194 he col¬ 
lected a fresh force, and in the following 
month captured the castle (Boo. Hov.iii. 196 - 
197,208,238). On 27 March he met Bichard 
at Nottingham, and was favourably received j 
three days later be was present at tho great 
council. On 11 April Hugh was appointed 
to provide for the escort of William the Lion 
to the court. Next day he went to his manor 
of Brackley, and there quarrelled with the 
king of Scote, who complained of his eouducl 
to Bichard. On 17 April Hugh attended the 
coronation at Wiuclioster, and a week later 
was still with Bichard at Portsmouth (An¬ 
cient Charters , p, 102, Pipe Bolls Soc.) Bi¬ 
chard appears tohave rebuked him sharply for 
his conduct at Brackley, and Hugh, observ¬ 
ing the chango in the king’s disposition, 
thought fit to surrender his earldom of Nor¬ 
thumberland, which was promptly bestowed 
on Hugh Bardulf (Bos. Hov.iu. 246-7; Vita 
S.Godrici, p. 178: Well.Newb. ii.416). Al¬ 
most immediately afterwords Bishop Hugh 
offered two thousand marksfor a renewal of his 
grant, and refused to giveBurdulf possession. 
Richard agreed to Hugh’s request if security 
were given for the payment. Bardulf thon 
cheated Hugh by a trick, and deceived the 
king, who ordered the bishop to be deprived 
not only of his county and castles, but of the 
two thousand marks and manor of Sadberge as 
well (Ros. Hov. iii. 260-1). On20Sept.IIugh 
came to York under a papal commission, and 


declared Archbishop Geoffroy’s sentences 
against his opponents null and void (ib. iii. 
273). He was still endeavouring to recover 
his position, and Geoffrey of Uoldingham 
(p. 16) says that the king was appeased and 
Sadberge restored on payment of two thou¬ 
sand marks. According to William ofNew- 
burgh, Hugh wished to repurchase the earl¬ 
dom, and Richard, thoughhe gave an evasive 
reply, offered, if Hugh wouldbringthemonev 
to Loudon, to associate him in office with 
Hubert Walter. Hugh accepted gladly, and 
started southwards. On Snrove Tuesday 
(16 Feb.) he was at Craike, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day came to York. From York he 
rode to Doncaster, where he was taken so 
ill that he had to proceed to Howden by boat. 
He reached Howden on 20 Feb., and, grow¬ 
ing steadily worse, died there on 3 March. 
His body was taken back to Durham and 
buried in the chapter-house. Both Geoffrey 
of Ooldingliam and William of Newburgh 
assert that Hugh’s death was due to his har¬ 
ing partaken too freely of the Shrovetide feast 
at Orailce. St. Godric was said to have pro¬ 
phesied that Hugh would be blind for seven 
years before his death, and the bishop, de¬ 
ceived bv his unimpaired vigour, thought he 
had StiU long to live. After his death men 
interpreted tho propkeoy as referring to the 
moral blindness which immersed him for the 


HAM, p. 16; Boo. IIov. iii. 284-6). 

Hugh de Puiset was in many respeots one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. In 
person he was tall and handsome, and pre¬ 
served his remarkable bodily vigour till the 
end of his life. In public affairshe waBkeen 
and energetic, eloquent in speech, affable in 
manners, and prudent in action. His secular 
ambition and thirst for riches made him eelf- 
isb, but he was nevertheless lavish and 
splendid in the use that he made of his 
power and wealth. Hib position as a bishop 
was unique in England; as earl-palatine of 
Durham he was a secular as well as an ec¬ 
clesiastical potentate, and his secular autho¬ 
rity extended over much of the present 
county of Northumberland,the whole ofwhich 

S within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

us the duty of keeping the marohland 
between England and Scotland devolved 
naturally upon him. In Hugh’s own case 
the importance of this position was enhanced 
by his long tenure of office, by the vacancy 
or the metropolitan see of York after 1181, 
and by his acquisition for a time of the earl¬ 
dom of Northumberland. Had he realised his 
ambitions to the full, he would have filled a 
place more exactlyresemblingthat held by the 
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great ecclesiastical princes of Germany than 
anything that has ever existed in England. 
Even as it was, he left a mark upon the north 
which is not yet effaced (Stubbs). At first 
he won golden opinions as bishop by his affable 
and prudent bearing, but as his position be¬ 
came more secure his attitude changed. He 
governed his bishopric and palatinate with a 
strong hand, and with a not too scrupulous 
regard for their ancient customs; but though 
he would brook no interference from his 
subjects, he was firm in the maintenance of 
their joint privileges against Icing and arch¬ 
bishop. If his government was vigorous, it 
was on the whole beneficent; and if his 
subjects groaned under his exactions, they 
nevertheless took pride in his magnificence. 
He was a great builder of castles and churches, 
had a royal love for the chase, and lived in 
almost kingly state. Northallerton Oastla, 
the keep at Norham, the galilee at Durham 
Cathedral, the church and bishop’s mansion 
at Darlington, all owed their existence to 
him; while at Durham he also repaired the 
castle, built the Elvet bridge, and completed 
the city wall. When he was preparing to 
go on the crusade lie had equipped a number 
of fine ships, one of which was sailed by- 
Robert de Stockton to London for the Hug’s 
service (Madox, History of the Exchequer, i. 
403). In the forest of Weardale he had hie 
‘ great chace ’ ( Boldon Buke, p. liv). Hugh’s 
benefactions were not less splendid; at Suer- 
burn, near Durham, he founded a hospital for 
lepers, which still exists as an almshouse 
(Stjbtbbb, Hist. Durham, i, 127-37,283). At 
Durham he provided a shrine for the relics of 
Bede, and gave a cross and chalice of gold to 
the oathedral (for his buildings and benefac- 
tionsseeSYM.DuirEi.M.i.lG 8 ,BollsSer ; Ge- 
oepbey or Ooidinqham, pp. 11,12; De Cuth- 
berti Virtutibus, p. 216 ; Subtees, i. xxvi; 
the hospital of St. James at Northallerton, 
sometimes set to Puiset's credit, was founded 
by liis. successor, Philip of Poitiers [ 3 . v.lj 
Archbishop Gray's Eey, Surtees Soc. lvi.180). 
If Hugh was not learned, lie was a patron of 
learning in others. Reginald of Durkaui dedi¬ 
cated his life of St.Goaric to him (Pita Qoi- 
ricij p. 1), and Alau de Insulis addressed his 
‘ Ilistoria Bruti ’ to him in a preface in which 
he oompared him to Mmconaa (Laurence or 
Durham, Poemata, pp. 88-89, Surtees Sou.) 
Athis death Hugh left books to Durham Cath¬ 
edral, among them a bible in four volumes, 
which is still preserved there, and also a col¬ 
lection of tholetters ofPeterofBlois, wkoliad 
benefltedby Hugli’sprotection after the death 
of Henry II ( Wills and Inventories, i. 4, Sur¬ 
tees Soc. ; Petes or Blots, EpistAZT). Roger 
of Hoveden may have lived underllugh’s pro¬ 


tection at Howden, and derived_ _ 

information from this conneetiou,~Tiieb?Bir 
had a chaplain, William of Howden J? 
was perhaps a brother of the histom! 
(Stubbs’s Pref. to Roa. Hov. vol. i. p?' “ 
lxviii). A letter from Hugh to Arobhishoo 
Richard, describing a miracle worked bv 
Thomas Becket, is printed in the * Matei-ini, 
for the History of T. Becket,’ i. 410. S! 
are letters to Hugh from Gilbert Foliot and 
from Roger of York among the * Epistles' of 
Foliot (Migne, Patrologia,-v<A. cxc.cols. 9 H 
1108), and from John of Salisbury, Ed 35 
(i'i. vol. oxeix.) Charters of Bishop Hunk’s 
are to be found in the * Feodarium Priority 
Dunelmensis,’ ‘ Finchole Priory,’ and ‘Hij. 
torim Dunelmensis Scriptores tres’(allpub. 
lished by the Surtees Society). There m an 
engraving of his Beal in Surtees’s* History of 
Durham,’vol. i. plate 6 . 

At the feastof St. Outhbcrt in llBSBishop 
Hugh ordered a survey to be made of afi 
settled rents and customs due to him from 
the bishopric. This survey may be described 
as the * Domesday Book’ of the Durham Pala¬ 
tinate, and is popularly known as ‘Boldon 
Buke.’ The original manuscript has not been 
preserved, although four transcripts havo sur¬ 
vived, the earliest of which dates from about 
1300. ‘ Boldon Buke ’ was printed in the 
appendix to Domesday, and was again edited 
for the Surtees Society by the Rev, IV, 
Greenwell in 1862. 

William of Nowburgh (ii. 440-1) states 
that Hugh de Puiset, before he became bishop, 
had three bastards by different mothers, 
Henry, the eldest, whom we know to have 
been the son of Adelaide de Percy (cf. a 
charter of Henry de Puiset, ap. Roc. Hov. 
voL iii. Pref. p. xxxiv), was brought up to a 
military career, and received consideiable 
grants of land from his father (cf. Priory 0 } 
Finchale, Surtees Soc.) He was in disgrace 
in 1198 (Mabox, Hist. Exchequer, i. 800), 
In May 1201 he was sent by John on a 
mission to the king of Scots (Roe. Hov. 
iv. 103). That same year he went on the 
crusade (Cal. Rot. Pat. i. S), but survived 
to come homo, and diod in 1312. He was 
a great benefactor of Finchale Priory and 
of Sallay Abboy (Roa, Hov. iv. 39, 48; 
D usd ale, Monastkon Anglicamm, v. 810). 
Ho married Dionysia, daughter of Odo de 
TliiUi (Mabox, Ilist. i. CIS), but, as his 
estates oscheated to the crown (Cal. Pot, 
Claus, i. 124), presumably left no issue. 
It does not therofore appear that the later 
family of Pudsey, in Craven, con have traced 
their descent from Bishop Hugh, as is some¬ 
times supposed (cf.WniTAXEE, Hist, of Cra¬ 
ven, 3rd edit. p. 120). According to William 
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IfNeivburgh, the bishop’s second son was 
Bouchard, archdeacon of Durham, for whom 
Hugh purchased the treasurership of York 
in 1189; but Bouchard is generally described 
as the bishop’s nephew. He died in 1106 
i j>os. Hot. iii. 16-18, 81, iv. 14). The third 
snn Hunt, was chancellor to Louis VII of 
France m 1179, and attests charters of 
Philip Augustus from 1180 to 1183, in which 
latter year he died (Jb. ii. 193). The bishop's 
nephew, Hugh, count of Bar, died in 1189, 
and was buried in the galilee at Durham 

(ii. iii. 19)- 

rjjoger of Iloveden’s Chronicle, Gsstn Hen- 
rici Seoundi and Gesta Ricardi, ascribed to 
Benedict of Peterborough, William of New¬ 
burgh op. Chron. Stephen, Henry II and Ri¬ 
chard I, Gervase of Canterbury, Epistolffi 
Cantuarienses, Materials for the History of 
Thomas Becket, Ralph do Diceto, Raino’.s His¬ 
torians of the Church of York and its Arch¬ 
bishops, Giraldus Oambronsis De Vita Oal- 
fiidi ap. Opera, rol. iv. (all in the Rolls Series); 
Geoffrey of Coldingham ap. Historiac Dunelmensi s 
Scriptores tree, John of Hexham's Chronicle, Vita 
S.Godrici, and Libellus De CuthbertiVirtutibus 
of Reginald of Durham (these last five in Surtees 

Richard'of Devices (Engl. Hist. Som). For 
modern authorities, see Surtees’s History of Dur¬ 
ham ; Rains's North Durham; Foss’s Judges of 
England; Eyton's Itinerary of Henry II; New¬ 
gate's England under the Angevin Kings; 
Stubbs’s Prefaces to Hovedon, vols. i. and iii.] 

0. L. K. 

FULQHERIUS, Saint (d. 655). [Sec 

MOCHAEIIOQ.] 


PULESTON orPULISTON, HAMLET 
(1632-1662), political writer, horn at Old 
Alresford, Hampshire, in 1632, was the son 
of Richard Puleston, and nephew of John 
Puleston [q. v.] Hamlet’s father was born 
in 1691 at Burcott in Oxfordshire, hut. was 
descended from a Flintshire family ; ho gra¬ 
duated from Hart Hall, Oxford, B.A. in 1611, 
M.A. in 1613, B.D. in 1020, and D.D. in 
1027; obtained a fellowship at Wadham, 
which he resigned in 1019; was prebendary of 
Winchester m 1611-16, rector successively 
of Leckford, Hampshire (1016), Kingworthy 
(1618), and Ahbotsworthy; and was mode¬ 
rator of philosophy in 1614, and humanity 
lecturer in 1016 at Oxford (see Gardiner, 
Wadham Register, p. 10; Foster, Alumm 
Oxonienses, and Wood). Hamlet, admitted 
scholar of Wadham on 20 Aug. 1647, gra¬ 
duated B.A, on 23 May 1650, and M.A. on 
26 April 1653, He at first declined to sub¬ 
scribe to the ordinances of the parliamen¬ 
tary visitors (Wood, Antiquities of Oxford 
University, ed. Gutch, vol. ii. pt. ii, p. 703), 


but subsequently became a fellow of Jesus, 
and was nominated moderator dialectic® on 
19 May 1856. Wood says also that he be¬ 
came 1 a preacher in those parts,’presumably 
Oxfordshire. He ultimately settled in Lon¬ 
don, where he died at the beginning of 1602 
‘ iu a poor condition and in an obscure house.’ 
Puleston published in 1600 ‘ Monarchies Bri¬ 
tannic® singular® Protectio; or a brief his¬ 
torical Essay tendingto prove God’s especial 
providence over theTBritish Monarchy.’ It 
was reissued as the ‘Epitome Monarchi® 
Britannic®. . . wherein many remarkable 
observations on the civil worn of England, 
and General Monlt’B Politique Transactions 
in reducing the Nation to a firm Union, for 
the resettlement of Ms Majesty, are clearly 
discovered,’ 1663,4to. 

[Wood's Athence Oxonienses (Bliss), iii. 644, 
iv. 721, and Fasti, ii. 100, 176; Burrows’s Reg. 
Pari. Visitors, pp. 606,600; Gardiner’s Wadham 
Register, pp. 166-7; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.l 
G. Lb G. N. 

PULESTON, JOHN (d. 1669), judge, a 
member of an old Flintshire family, was 
son of Richard Puleston of Emral, Flint¬ 
shire, by Alice, his wife, daughter of David 
Lewis of Burcott in Oxfordshire. He was 
a member of the Middle Temple, and reader 
of his inn in 1634, was recommended by 
the commons as a baron of the exchequer 
in Fobruary 1643, and, the king not appoint¬ 
ing him, received by their order the degree 
of serjeant on 12 Oct. 1648. He was ap¬ 
pointed by parliament a judge of the 
common pleas on 1 June 1649, and with 
Baron Thorpe tried John Morris (1617 P- 
1640) [q. v.J governor of Pontefract Castle, 
at York assizes for high treason in August 
of the same year. He was also, with Mr. 
Justice Jermyn, appointed in the same year 
to try Lieutenant-colonel John Lilbume 
(State Papers, Dom. 1049, p. S36), was a 
commissioner in April 1650, under the pro¬ 
posed act for establishing a high court of 
lustice, and was placed in the commission of 
December 1650 for tbe trial of offenders 
in Norfolk. Apparently Cromwell, on be¬ 
coming Protector in 1653, did not renew 
bis patent. He died 6 Sept. 1669. niswife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Woolryoh, 
predeoeased him in 1058. By her he had 
two sons, to whom Philip Henry [q. v.] 
wqb appointed tutor on 80 Sept. 1653. 
His nephew, Ilamlet Puleston, is separately 
noticed. ’ 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Dugdalo’s Origines, 
p, 220; Clarendon’s Rebellion, bk. vi. paT, 281; 
Whitelocko’s Memorials, pp. 342, 406 ; State 
Trials, iv. 1249; Life of Philip Henry, by Mat¬ 
thew Henry.] J. A. H. 
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PULLAIN, PULLAYNE, or PUL- in ‘ Select Poetry ’ published by the Po,i, 
LEYNE, JOHN (1517-1585), divine and Society (ii. 495). He is known to h 
poet, a native of Yorkshire, was oducuted at written other verse, but none of it has m 
New College, Oxford, of which he was either vived. Warton quotes as by Pullain a stain' 
clerk or chaplain, orbothsuccessively ( Wood, from William Baldwin’s ‘Balades of 
Athencs Oxon. i. 346), He graduated B. A. mon’(1649). Bale, who seems to have had 
in 1640 (from New College) and M.A. in some personal knowledge of Pullain assigns 
February 1648-4, In 1647 he was admitted to him a ‘Test ament of the Twelve p & 
senior student of Christ Church. He made triarohs’ [see GoldinGj Aethtje- Qhjt 
some reputation as a writer of Latin and Eng- Anthony]] a 1 Tract against the Armna ’ hia- 
lish poetry, and became a frequent preacher tories of J idith, Susannah, and Esther, andj 
and a zealous reformer. On 7 Jan. 1562-8, translation into English verse of Ecclesiastes 
being then B.D., he was admitted to the rec- none of which are known to survive. ’ 
tory of St. Peter’s, Gornhill (Stripe, Me- [CalfhiU’s Works (Parker Son.), p." yj,. r„ 
mortals, n. ii. 272), but was deprived of it Neve’s Fasti; Addit.MS. 24491 ; Haditl’e Hand, 
on Mary’s accession, when, for a time, he book; Warton’s Engl. Poetry; Wood’s Pash 
preached secretly in the parish (Foxe, Acts i. Ill, 116, Athena, i. 346; Aschium EpistJ* 
and Mon. viii. 738, where St. Michael, Corn- 1602, 172 ; Bale’s Script. Angl. ix. 83; Tamars 
hill, is given for St. Peter). He joined Brit.; Lansd. MS. 981, f. 20; Davids's 

friends in Geneva in 1654, and co-operated Nonconformity in Esbbx.] W. a. g_ 

in the Genevan translation of the Bible. In PULLAJN, RICHARD POPPLEWELL 

1657 he was secretly in England under the (1826-1888), architect and archinolopt 
name of Smith, acted as chaplain to the born at Knaresborougb in Yorkshire oil 
Duchess of Suffolk [see Bmmn, Catharine], 27 March 1826, was son of Samuel Popple, 
and held services at Colchester as well as in well Pullan, solicitor-of that town. He was 
Cornhill. Stephen Morris laid an informa- educated at Christ’s Ilospital, and became a 
tion against him before Bishop Bonner (id. Grecian, and was afterwards a pupil of E. 
viii. 884; Stkypb, Memorials, in. ii. 84). Lane, architect and surveyor, of Manchester. 
He eecaped again to Geneva, and was there Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 11. A., was a fellow- 
as late as 16 Dec. 1668, when he signed the pupil. At Manchester Pullan earnestly 
letter of the Genevan exile church to other studied, old missals and illuminated manu- 
English ohurohes on the continent, recom- scripts in the Ohetham Library, and became 
mending reconciliation (Stripe, Annals, I. i. an early convert to medievalism. He de- 
162; Troubles at Frankfort, p. 188). Re- veloped a passion for heraldry, and amused 
turningto Englandon Elizabeth’s accession, himself with emblazoning pedigreos in colour, 
he was restored to St. Peter's, Cornhill, but In 1844, when not more than nineteen, he 
almost immediately incurred Elizabeth’s sent in a design for the royal robing-room 
wrath for preaching without licence, eon- of Queen Yictorio at the House of Lords, 
trary to her proclamation (Aots of the Pricy which attracted notice from its richness of 
Council. 1668; Stbyeb, Annals, 1. i. 68). colour, hut he was considered too young to 
PuUain’s name, however, appears in a list of carry it out. Subsequently he made designs 
persons suggested for preferment in 1669 (ib. for stained glass, and never relinquished the 
I. i. 229). On 13 Dec. in that year he was ad- study and practioe of polychromy. 
mitted, on the queen's presentation, to the During a visit to Italy he mainly studied 
archdeaconry of Colchester, and on 8 March church architecture. On his return he as- 
following (1669-60) to the rectory of Cop- sisted Sir Digby Wyatt in the polychromy 
ford, Essex. He resigned his Cornhill living of the Byzantine and Mediaeval Courts of 
on 16 Nov. 1660 (Newcotot, ii. 192). On the Crystal Palace, opened bv the queen on 
12 Sept. 1661 he was installed prebendary of 10 June 1864. In October Pullan went to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, As a member of the Sebastopol during the siege,' and made 
lower house in the convocation of 1662 he sketches and models of the contours of the 


advocated Oalvinistio views (Stripe, Annals, 
t. i. 612). He died in the summer of 1666. 
He had morriod in Edward Vi’s reign, but 
some of the relatives sought to deprive his 
children of his property on the ground that 
they were illegitimate. 

Pullain contributed a metrical rendering of 
the 148th and 149th Psalms to the earlier 
editions of Sternhold and Hopkins's version 
(1549 et seq.) The latter psalm is printed 


district. On coming home he exhibited a 
model of the country and the fortifications 
about Sebastopol. 

In 1868, in conjunction with Mr. Evans, 
he sent in a competition design for Lille 
iathedral, and obtained a silver medal. 
Next year he was appointed by the foreign 
office architect to the expedition sent to sur¬ 
vey the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which 
'diaries (afterwards Sir Charles) Newton 
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had excavated in 1866. Pullan arrived at 
Budrum on 26 Aug-. 1867. He not only 
measured tlie architectural remains, hut 
attempted a restoration of the mausoleum, 
m accordance with the descriptions of Pliny 
tie Elder, Ilyginus, and Guichard. He dis¬ 
played great ingenuity in showing a con¬ 
struction of the pyramid that admitted of 
the stone trabeation between the peristyle 
and the pteron. Pullan, in conformity with 
Newton’s instructions, went to Cnidus, and 
discovered ft gigantic figure of a lion, ten 
feet long, six feet high, weighing, with its 
case, eleven tons, which he sent to England. 
It is* now in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. He made a restoration of the tomb 
which the lion crowned, a survey of the 
principal sites in the island of Cos, and 
drawings of the remains. All these restora¬ 
tions are depicted in ‘A History of Dis¬ 
coveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Bran- 
chid®, by 0. T. Newton, M.A., assisted by 
E. P. Pullan,' London, 1862-68. Afterwards 
the Society of Dilettanti employed him on 
further investigations of a like kind. In 
April 1862 he began excavations on the site 
of the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. Pullan 
found the temple to be hexastyle, aa de¬ 
scribed by Vitruvius (lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 8), 
and with eleven columns on the flanks, but 
not pseudodipteral, and consequently not 
the one built by Hermogenes. In hie opinion 
it was erected in Roman times. In 1862 
Pullan visited the remains of the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, or the Mouse-queller, 
near Kulakli, in the Troad, which had been 
discovered by Lieutenant Spratt in 1868. 
He returned thither from Smyrna on 6 Aug. 
I860, and completed the excavation and 
drawings on 22 Nov. 1868. There were suf¬ 
ficient remains found to show that it was an 
ootastyle pseudodipteral temple, with only 
fourteen columns on the flank. It is rather 
superior to the temple of Minerva Polias at 
Priene, and probably of about the same date. 
In 1809 Pullan, under an order from the 
society, excavated the site of the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Priene, which had hitherto 
been encumbered with mine. Accounts of 
Pullan’s work on the three templeB were pub¬ 
lished in the fourth part of ‘ The Antiqui¬ 
ties of Ionia ’ in 1881. At the some time 
Pullan visitedmost of theByzantine churches 
iu Greece and Asia Minor, and published an 
account of the examples of Byzantine and 
classical work that had been accumulated by 
himself and Charles Texier, in two volumes, 
entitled respectively ‘Byzantine Architec¬ 
ture,’ 1864, and ‘Principal Ruins of Asia 
Minor,’ 1866, By Pullan’s advice, too, Lord 
Savile, the British ambassador at Rome, un¬ 


dertook excavations on his property at Civita 
Lavinia, on the Alban Mils (Lanuvium), 
where the ruins of the imperial villa of An¬ 
toninus Piue were discovered, and magnifi¬ 
cent fragments of sculpture, as well as some 
archaic terra-cottas. 

Pullan contrived to combine with his 
archeological exploration a good architec¬ 
tural practice in London. He competed for 
the memorial churches at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople, for Truro and Lille cathe¬ 
drals, the war and foreign officea, the Liver¬ 
pool Exchange buildings, the Natural History 
Museum (South Kensington), the Glasgow 
municipal buildings, the DnblinMueeum, and 
the Hamburg town-hall. 

His principal executed works were churches 
at Pontresina and Baveno, and the conver¬ 
sion of Castel Aleggio, between Logo 
Maggiore and Lago d’Orta, into an English 
Gothic mansion. The church at Baveno is 
octagonal in plan, and of the Lombard type, 
and was built for Mr. Henfrey in the grounds 
of his villa. The whole of the coloured de¬ 
coration was designed by Pullan, and much of 
it was executed with hie own hand; a view 
of it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1882. On the death of Pullan’s brother-in- 
law, William Burges [q. v.l in 1881, he 
completed all Burges’s unfinished works. 

Pullan, who had long suffered from, bron- 
cMtis, died at Brighton on 80 April 1888. 
He married, on 24 Feb. 1869, Mary L.Burges, 
aster of William Burges, A.R.A., the archi¬ 
tect. Mrs. Pullan shared the dangers and 
hardships of a residence in Asia Minor with 
her husband. On Burges's death they re¬ 
moved to the house Burges built for himself 
in Melburv Road, Kensington. Mrs. Pullan 
survived her husband. There was no issue 
of the marriage. 

Besides the works already noticed, Pullan 
published: 1. ‘ The Altar, its Baldachin and 
Reredos,' pamphlet, 8vo, London, 1878. 
2,' Catalogue of Views illustrative of Ex¬ 
editions to Asia Minor,’pamphlet, 8voJjon- 
on, 1876. 8. ‘ Remarks on Church Deco¬ 
ration,’ 8vo, London, 1878. 4. ‘Eastern Cities 
and Italian Towns, 1 8vo, London, 1879. 

6, ‘ Elementary Lectures on Christian Ar¬ 
chitecture,’ 8vo, London, 1879. 6. ‘ Studies 
in Architectural Style,' fol., London, 1888. 

7. ‘Architectural Designs of W. Burgee,’ 
fol., London, 1888, 8. ‘ The House of W. 
Burges, A.R.A., edited by R. P. Pullan,’ fol., 
London, 1888. 9. ‘Architectural Designs 
of W. Burges,’ 2nd ser,, fol., London, 1887, 
10. ‘ Studies in Cathedral Design,’ fol., Lon¬ 
don, 1888. 

Before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Pullan read papers on ' Olossic 
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Art 1 on 24 May 1871; ‘ Decoration of and a shorter copy of the same inthTikT 
Basilicas and Byzantine Churches,’ 15 Nov. leian picture-gallery; the latter is attriWi 
1876j ‘Works of the late W. Barges,' to one Byng, was engraved in stipule k 
17 April 1882 j ‘ Decoration of the Domo of E, Harding, and published on 1 Oct 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ 4 Dec. 1882. [Authorities cited above; Bloxaro'e ' 

[Personal knowledge; Pnllan's Works.] dalen College, i. 109, v. 246, vi. n 

G-. A-n. Biogr. Hist. ii. 138; Wood's Life 
PULLEIN. [See PtnxDN,] Diaries, passim, esp. vol. v.] h, 



PULLEN, JOSIAll (1681-1714), vice- PULLEN, ROBERT (d. 1147?) phfl 
principal of Magdulen Hall, Oxford, born in sopher, theologian, aud cardinal, whose nam 
1631, matriculated at Oxford in 1660. He also appears as Polonius, Pudlenus, Pulwf 
graduated B.A. in 1654 and M. A. in 1667, Pullan, and Pully, is said to have come from 
and in the same year became vice-principal Exeter to Oxford, and to have remained at 
of the hall, which office he retained till his Oxford for five years ( Annals of Oseney) 
death. Among his pupils were Robert Plot 1138 1 he began to read at Oxford the divine 
inl669,Richai'dStaffordinl877,andTkomas scriptures, the study of which had grown 
Yalden the poet. Magdalen Hall under Dr. obsolete in England.’ lie is thus, with on e 
Henry Wilkinson [q, v.] was a stronghold exception (Thoobaldue Stamponsis), the first 
of puritanism; hut Pullen appears to have master known to have taught in the schools 
stood well with the royalist authorities. In —not yet the university—of Oxford. Ac- 

September 1661 Clarendon, visiting Oxford cording to John of Hexham (Continuation of 

as chancellor, refused tlia invitation of Wil- Sxar, Dundlm. in Raind’b Priory of Hexham 
kinson, the president, to the hall with the Surtees Soc.i.l52),Pullon refused a bishopric 

remark that he ‘ entertained factious peo- offered him by Henry I. Subsequently he 
pie, and but one honest man among them,’ taught logic and theology at Paris. John of 
meaning, says Wood, Pullen (Wood, Life, Salisbury was his pupil theTe ( Metalogieui i. 
ed. Clark, i. 416). About this time Pullen 24) in 1141 or 1142, and describes him as a 
became ‘ domesticall chaplain ’ to Robert man ‘ whom his life and learning alike com- 
Sanderson [q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, was mended.’ In 1184 and 1143 Pullen is man- 
present at his death on 10 Jan. 1663, and tioned as archdeacon of Rochester (LdNbve) 
preached the sermon at hia funeral (Sand ran- and, probably a littlo before the latter date 
bon, Works, ed. Jacobson, vi. 344-9, of. ii. St. Bernard {Up. 206) wrote to apologise to 
142, and Wood, Athena O.ron. iii. 626,628). Pullen’s diocesan, the bishop of Rochester, 
In 1675 Pullen became minister of St. for detaining him at Paris,‘on account of 
Peter’s-in-the-EaBt at Oxford, and in 1681 the wholesome doctrino that is in him.’ St. 
rector of Blimsdon St. Andrew, Wiltshire; Bernard reproached the bishop, however, for 
he held both livings till hia death (Fosteb, ‘ stretching out his hand upon Lhe goods of the 
Alumni O.ron.) In 1684 he was one of tko appellant after his appeal was made,’ which 
original members of the Oxford Chemical looks as if the bishop had taken proceedings 
Society. He died on 31 Dec. 1714, and was against him for non-residence, 
buried in the lady-ohapel on the north side In the same letter St. Bernard spoke of 
of St. PeterVin-the-East, where there is a Pullen as ‘ of no small authority in the oonrt 1 
slab with a short epitaph by T. Wagstaffe. (i.e. probably of Rome). There is no doubt 
Pullen, who was familiarly known as ‘ Joe that Pullon sottled in Rome in his last years, 
Pullen,’ was long romemborud in the uni- but the exact date of his arrival there is 
varsity ou account of his eccentricities. The uncertain. According to Cmcouius, Robert 
many stories which were related of him in Pullen was ‘called’ to Rome by Innocent II 
1 common rooms’ mainly illustrated his sim- (whodiedinSeptemberll43),andwascreated 
plicity and absence of mind. lie was a great a cardinal by Coelcstine II, Innocent H’ssuc- 
walker. His constant walking companion cessor. This is probably correct. The‘Annals 
was Alexander Padsey (1630-1721), fellow of Oseney’ stateless convincingly that Pul- 
of Magdalen. An elm tree, which he planted len, after both the Anglican and Gallican 
at the head of the footpath from Oxford to ohurches had profited by his doctrine, was 
Headington, wus for a century and a half called to Romo by Lucius II, who became 
called by his name (Gent, May. 1796, ii, 962), pope in 1144 (‘Annals of Oseney,’ in Annates 
It grew to great proportions, but in 1894 was Monastici, ed. Luard, Rolls Ser, iv. 19,20; 
out down to a mere stump (of. Guardian, i. Bodl. MB. 712, f. 276, quoted in Rashbam.. 
18; Terra Filins, 1726, i. 149). Universities of the Middle Ages, ii. 336). 

There 1 b a half-length portrait of Pullon at All authorities agree that Pope Lucius pro- 
Hertford College (formerly Magdalen Hall), moted Pullon to the chancellorship of the 
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holt- Homan church. He was certainly chan¬ 
cellor in 1145 and 1146 (Jaite, Reg. Pont. 
Rom. 1851, pp. 609,616). On the accession to 
the papacy of St. Bernard’s friend and pupil, 
Eueemus III, in 1146, St.Bernard wrote (Bp. 
gg* to Pullen warmly commending the new 
nontiff to him, and inviting him to become 
Eueenius’s' consoler and counsellor.’ In an 
extract, printed by Migne, from a work of St. 
Bernards biographer, william, abbot of St. 
Theodoric at Reims, against the ‘De relatio- 
nibus Divinis’ of Gilbert de la Poirfie (which 
does not appear in the printed works of the 
abbot), RobertuB Pullen, ‘ chancellor of the 
apostolic see,’ is appealed to, with Anselm of 
Loon, Hugh of S. Victor, and others, against 
Gilbert’s doctrine, which makes the persons 
of the Trinity into 1 proprietates,’ and in favour 
of the view that ‘ whatever is in God ’ is God. 

The praise bestowed on Pullen by Bernard 
and by Bernard’s biographer, the abbot of St. 
Theodoric, clearly indicates the position of 
Pullen as an upholder of the orthodox con¬ 
servative cause against the Abelardian influ¬ 
ence. But the influence of Pullen's ‘ Senten- 
tiarum Theologicarum Libri VIII,’ in which 
be embodied his views, was soon supplanted 
by the treatise of Peter the Lombard, ‘ the 
Master of the Sentences,’ who was a pupil of 
Abelard. Peter’s book, representing Abe¬ 
lard’s full-blown scholastic method, and (with 
some modification) Abelard’s doctrine of the 
Trinity, gradually triumphed, over its oppo¬ 
nents. Another cause ol the superior popu¬ 
larity of the Lombard is said to be the fact 
that he suggests more questions, and deoides 
them less peremptorily, than his predecessor ; 
hence his book tent itself better to the pur¬ 
poses of a text-book for lecturers and a basis 
for endless disputation. 

Some writers make Pullen die in 1147, and, 
as he does not appear as chancellor of Home 
after 1146, this date is probably not far wrong. 
His* Sententiarum Theologicarum libri VIII’ 
was published by the Benedictine Hugh Ma- 
thoud at Paris m 1666, and is reprinted by 
Migne in ‘Patrologice Oursus, series Latina.' 
Pits (He AngLice Sariptoribue, 1619, p. 311) 
ascribes to him the following works: ‘ In 
Apocalypsim S. Johannis;’ ‘Super aliquot 
Psabnos;’ ‘De Contemptu Muntil; ’ ‘ Super 
Doctorumdictis ; ” Prmlootiones ; 1 ‘ Sermones.’ 
Of the last work a manuscript is preserved 
in the Lambeth Library (No. 468). The 
sermons, which breathe a very ascetic spirit, 
weTe evidently delivered to scholars. 

Pullen is undoubtedly a different person 
from the Robert who became arohbishop of 
Rouen in 1208. It is also impossible to 
identify him with a Robert who, according to 
Oiaconius,was made a cardinal by Innocent II 


in 1180, and was afterwards chancellor of the 
holy Roman church. Cardinals were at that 
time usually resident at Rome, and it is 
scarcely possible that Cardinal Robert should, 
as Pullen did, have taught at Oxford and 
Paris after 1130, the year of his elevation to 
the cardinalate. 

[The passage from William, abbot of Theodorio 
and St. Bernard’s biographer, coupled with the 
statement of the Oseney chronicler and of John 
of Salisbury (Met. i. 6), sufficiently establishes 
the identity of the eminent, theologian with the 
archdeacon of Rochester, St. Bernard's corre¬ 
spondent, and of the archdeacon with tho Roman 
chancellor, a point about which Bishop Stubbs 
(Lectures on Med. and Mod. Hist. p. 133) has 
raised some ingenious doubts. The fullest ab¬ 
stract of Pullon’s Sentences is given in Ceillier’s 
Hist. Gin. dea Auteurs Sacris et Ecdis. xiv. 
391-9. There are alBo notices in Brucker's Hist. 
Grit. Phil. (1766-7), iii. 767; Lupin's Hist, des 
Oontroverses EcclAs. 1696, pp. 719-23; Oudin, 
De Scriptoribus Ecelesiasticis, 1722, ii. 1118-21; 
Cave, De Scriptoribus Eecles. (1745), iii. 228; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Brit.-Hib, 1788; Fabricius's 
Bibl. Med, JEvi, 1858, iii. 406. The rhetorical and 
no doubt apocryphal details of Pullen’s life and 
work at Oxford, which some of the writers men¬ 
tioned in tho article reproduce, seem to have comB 
from Boston of Bury.] H. R-r.. 

PULLEN, PULLEIN, orPTJLLEYNE, 
SAMUEL (1698-1067), archbishop of Tuam, 
son of "William Pullein, rector of Ripley, 
Yorkshire, was horn there in 1698. He 
commenced M.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1623, and in 1024 was appointed the 
first master, under the second endowment, of 
the Leeds grammar school, and lecturer in 
the parish church. In both offices he was 
succeeded in 1030 by his brother Joshua 
Pullen (d. 1067), father of Tobias Pullen [q. v.] 
Joshua continued master until 1661. 

Samuel accompanied the Marquis (after¬ 
wards James, first duke) of Ormonde to Ire¬ 
land as private chaplain in 1632. He was 
installed a prebendary of the diocese of 
Ossorv on 6 June 1034, appointed rector of 
Knockgraftbn, Tipperary, and chancellor of 
Cashel in 1636. On 14 Nov. 1638 he was 
created dean of Olonfert in Galway. On the 
outbreak of the catholic rebellion m October 
1641, Pullen, who was then living in Cashel, 
Tipperary, was plundered of all his goods, to 
the value of four or five thousand pounds, 
and, with his wife and children, only escaped 
murder by the protection of a jesuit father 
named James Saul,who sheltevedaimfor three 
months, On his escape to England, Pullen 
became chaplain to Aubrey de Vere, twentieth 
earl of Oxford. Invited by the Countess of 
Oxford to hear a sermon of a popular puritan 
preaoher, an alleged shoemaker, Pullen recog- 
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niaed in the preacher his former benefaotor, 
the iesuit, in disguise. Pullen contrived that 
Saul should quit Oxfordshire without ex¬ 
posure (Nalson, Foxes and Firebrands , 1082, 
pt. ii. p, 98). 

Pullen was collated on 28 Oct. 1642 to a 
prehend in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
which he held until the Restoration, when 
he was incorporated D.D. of Dublin, and, 
through the Duke of Ormonde’s influence, 
elevated to the see of Tuam, with that of 
Kilfenoragh (19 Jan. 1661). Ho died on 
24 Jan. 1667, and was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral at Tuam. 

Pullen married, first, on 8 June 1624, 
Anne (d. 1681), daughter of Robert Cooke, 
B.D., vicar of Deeds, by whom he had three 
sons, Samuel, Alexander, and William. Pul¬ 
len’s second wife was a sister of Archbishop 
John Bramhall [q. v,] 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib. i. 114, 438,ii. 137, 
316, iv. 16,178,179 j Ware's Ireland, ed. Hams, 
i. 621, ii. 617, 626, ThoreBby's Hist, of Leeds, 
ed. Whitaker, pp. 84, 209, 263; Loidis et El- 
mete, pp. 31, 71; Carte’s Life of Ormonde, fol. 
1736,1. 267; Killon’s Ecdes. Hist, of Ireland, 
1876, ii. 61; Reid's Hist, of Presb. Church in 
Ireland, ii. 460; Mant’a Church of Ireland, i. 
609; Kennett’s Register, pp. 866, 440; Life of 
Archbishop Bramhall, prefixed to his Works, 
fol. 1677; Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools, 
i. 866; Wood’s Athens Oxon. iv. 863.] 

0. E. S. 

PULLEN or PULLEIN, SAMUEL 
(jd. 1768), writer on the silkworm, probably 
grandson of Tobias Pullen [q. v/j, obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, 1782, 

? raduated B.A. 173L andM.A. of Trinity in 
788. He translated from the Latin of Marcus 
Hieronymus Vida, bishop of Alba (d. 1660), 
1 The Silkworm: a Poem in two Books,’ pub¬ 
lished at Dublin, 1760, 8vo; and ‘ Scacchia 
Ludus: a Poem on the Game of Chess,’ Dub¬ 
lin, printed by S. Powell for the author, 1760. 
A relative, William Pullein, was governor 
of Jamaica, and Pullen became greatly inte¬ 
rested in the introduction of silk cultivation 
into the American colonies. He wrote ‘ The 
Culture of Silk; or an Essay on its rational 
Practice And Improvement,’ London, 1768. 
On the same subj ect he read two papers before 
the Royal Society: ‘ A New and Improved 
Sillc-reel,’ illustrated with plans (I Feb. 
1769), and ‘An Account of a Particular 
Species of Cocoon, or Silk-pod, from America,’ 
8 March 1769 ( Phttosoph . Trans. 1769, vol. 
Ii. pt. i. pp. 21,64). He was also the author 
of ‘ Observations towards a Method of pre¬ 
serving the Seeds of Plants in a state fit for 
Vegetation during long Voyages/ London, 
1760, 8vo; and or a poem ‘ On the Taking 


of Louisburgh ’ (America), puHkhedlTrtl 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1768, p. 872, ” 6 

[Cat.of Trin. Coll. Libr. Lublin; Watt’s 
Brit. ii. 781; four letters from Pullein „„ . 
Sloano MS. 4317.] 

PULLEN, TOBIAS (1648-1718), 
of Oloyne and oiDromore, ooru at Middle]™*? 

—1.ifl/io__i • wuttiii. 



son o'f that prelate’s brother, Joshua Puflej 
dean of Mtddleham from 1638 until foi 
death in 1657. Tobias entered Trinitv (ini 
lego, Dublin, on 11 March 1663. In January 
1666, being then in holy orders, althoni 
aged only eighteen, he became a vicar-choral 
of Tuam, and held the post until 1871 . jj 
1668, after he had graduated B. A., he was 
elected scholar of Trinity College, and he 
held a fellowship there from 1671 to lfUj 
In 1668 also he graduated B.D. and DJ)' 
and was appointed reel or of Tullyaughniah' 
Raphoe. lie resigned this living in 1682 on 
being made dean of Forns, rector of Louth and 
Bewley, and vicar of St. Peter’s, Drogheda. 

Pullen was attainted of treason by JamesH 
in 1689, but after the accession of William 
and Mary hs was created bishop of Oloyne 
by letters patent dated IS Nov. 1894. Within 
a few months he was translated to the see 
of Dromore, co. Down (7 May 1896). Soon 
afterwards lie issued an anonymous ‘An¬ 
swer ' to the ‘ Case of the Protestant Dis¬ 
senters in Ireland,’ by Joseph Boyse [q.v.J a 
prashyterian minister, who advocated tole¬ 
ration, with immunity from tests, for dis¬ 
senters in Ireland. Pullen protested that 
toleration would multiply sects, and deprive 
episcopalians of the power to ‘ show tender¬ 
ness to their dissenting brethren.’ The sacra¬ 
mental test for civil offices he described as a 
‘trivial and inconsiderable mark of com¬ 
pliance.’ When a bill ‘for ease to Dissenters’ 
was introduced by the Earl of Drogheda in 
the Irish House of Lords on 24 Sept. 1696, 
Pullen was one of the twenty-one bishops 
(out of forty-three peers) by whose votes Ike 
measure was defeated, In 1697 Pullen (again 
anonymously) published ‘A Defence of’his 
position, and suggested that Presbyterians 
before coming to Ireland should undergo a 
quarantine (in tho shape of tosts), like persons 
from a country infected with the plague, 

Pullen built an episcopal residence at 
Magherellin. Two-thirds of the sum ex¬ 
pended was refunded byhis successor,pur¬ 
suant to the statute. He died on 22 Jan. 
1718, and was buried at St. Peter's, Dro¬ 
gheda. He married, on 16 May 1678, Eliza¬ 
beth Leigh (d. 4 Oct. 1601), by whom he 
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had fire children. The youngest, Joshua, 
born in 1887, entered Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin on 11 June 1701, graduated M.A., and 
wfl e chancellor of the diocese of Dromore 
fom 1727 until his death in 1787 (Cotton, 

Besides two sermons and'the pamphlets 
already noticed, Pullen is said to be the au¬ 
thor of a scarce tract, ‘ A Vindication of Sir 
Bobert King’s Designs and Actions . in rela¬ 
tion to the late and present Lord Kingston,’ 
1699, no printer’s name or place (Trin. Coll. 
Libr., Dublin) [see Kins, Robert, second 
Loud Kingston-]. 

[Brady's Clerical and Parochial Records of 
Cork, Oloyne, and Ross, 1864, iii. 108; Cotton's 
Fasti Eccles. Hib. ii. 360, iii. 42, 282, iv, 48 j 
Ware's Ireland, ed. Harris, i. 267, 680, ii. 288, 
361; Cat. of Graduates, Dublin, p. 471; Reid’s 
Hist, of the Presbyt. Oh. in Ireland, ed. Killen, 
ji. 46 0, 468, 476; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
iii. 468; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. Mom. of 
Presbyter, in Ireland, 1st ser. 1879, pp. 79, 112; 
Cat. of Trin. Coll Libr. Dublin.] O. P. S. 

PULLEN, WILLIAM JOHN SAMUEL 
(1818-1887), vice-admiral, born in 1818, after 
serving for some yeare in the navy, quitted it 
in 1886, and accepted the post of assistant- 
surveyor under the South Australian Com¬ 
pany. Returning to the navy, he passed his 
examination on 20 July 1844, and was ap¬ 
pointed to the Columbia, surveying ship on 
the coast of North America, with Captain 
Peter Frederick Shortland [q. v.l lie was 
romoted to be lieutenant on 9 Nov. 1846, 
ut continued in tho Columbia till she was 
paid off in 1848. He was then appointed 
to the Plover with Captain Thomas Moore 
for a voyage to the Pacific and tho Arctic 
through Behring Straits [see Hooper, Wil- 
T.TAsr Hume], In the summer of 1849 he 
and Hooper were ordered by Captain (after¬ 
wards Sir Henry) Kellett [q. v.J of the 
Herald to searoh the coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
After wintering on the Mackenzie, at Fort 
Simpson, he, with Hooper, in the following 
summer searched the coast as far as Cape 
Bathurst; thence returning together, they 
wintered at Fort Simpson,, travelled over¬ 
land to New York, and arrived in England 
in October 1851. He had, during his absence, 
been promoted to the rank of commander, 
on 24 Jan. 1850; and in February 1852 was 
appointed to the North Star for service in the 
Franklin search expedition under the orders 
of Sir Edward Belcher [<pv.] The North 
Star spent the next two winters at Beechey 
Island, and returned to England in October 
1864, bringing back also Kellett and the 
crew of the Resolute, In the following 
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January Pullen was appointed to the Falcon, 
attached to the fleet m the Baltic during 
the summer of 1856. On 10 May 1866 he 
was advanced to post rank, and in September 

1857 was appointed to the Cyclops paddle- 
wheel steamer on the Eastlndia station. In 

1858 he conducted the soundings of the Red 
Sea with a view to laying the telegraph 
cable from Suez to Aden, and through 1859 
and 1860 was employed on the survey of the 
south and east coasts of Ceylon. The Cyclops 
returned to England early in 1861, and from 
1868 to 1865 Pullen was stationed at Ber¬ 
muda, where he carried out a detailed survey 
of the group. From 1807 to 1869 he com¬ 
manded the Revenge, coastguard ship at 
Pembroke, and on 1 April 1870 was placed 
on the retired list under the provisione of 
Mr. Childers’s scheme, He become a rear- 
admiral on 11 June 1874; vice-admiral on 
1 Fob. 1879 ; was granted a Greenwich 
Hospital pension on 19 Feb. 1886, and died 
in January 1887. 

[Times, 19 Jan. 1887; Hooper’s Tents of the 
Tuski; Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages; 
M'Dougall’s Voyage of the Resolute; Dawson’s 
Mem. of Hydrogr. ii. 117 .] J. K. L. 

PULLER, Sir CHRISTOPHER (1774- 
1824), barrister-at-law, grandson of Chris¬ 
topher Puller (d. 1789), was son of Richard 
Puller (1747-1826), merchant, of London, 
afterwards of Painswick Court, Gloucester¬ 
shire. Christopher was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, where he matriculated from Christ 
Church on 4 Feb. 1792, gaining the Latin- 
verse prize in 1704,graduatingB.A. 1796, and 
being elected fellow of Oriel College. lie was 
called to the bar in 1800 at the Inner Temple, 
buthe migrated in 1812to Lincoln’s Inn,where 
hewaselectedabencherin 1822. Inearlylifa 
he was‘associated as a law reporter with Sir 
John Bernard Bosanquet [q. v.j In 1823 he 
was knighted on succeeding Sir R. II. Blos- 
sett as chief justice of Bengal. lie died on 31 
May 1824, fit e weeks after arriving in India. 

Puller married on 9 Aug, 1804, Louisa 
(1772-1857), daughterof Joseph King of Tap- 
low and niece of Daniel Giles of Youngsbury, 
Hertfordshire, to which estate she succeeded, 

[Stapylton’s Eton School Lists; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Qent. Mag. 1786 pt, i. p. 319, 
1789 pt. ii. p. 1211, 1826 pt, i. p. 273; IIa}dn’s 
Dignities, ed. Ockerby.] J. M. R. 

PULLER, TIMOTHY (1638 P-1693), 
divine, born about 1638, was son of Isaac 
Puller, who was mayor of Hertford in 1047, 
author of 'A Letter to the Hon. Committee 
at Derby House concerning the capture of 
the Earl of Holland,’ 1618, 4to, and M.P. 
for Hertford in 1664, 1056, and 1668-9. 

H H 
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Timothy graduated B. A. from Jesus College 
Cambridge, in 1668-7, M.A. 1800, was in¬ 
corporated in that degree at Oxford on 
9 July 1601, and proceeded B.D. in 100 
and D.D. in 1673. In 1667 he was eleoted 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and on 
12 Feb. 1068 was admitted student of Gray’s 
Inn. He soon abandoned lawfor the church, 
and on 11 July 1671 was presented to the 
living of Sacotnb, Hertfordshire. On 23 Sept. 
1079 he received in addition the rectory of 
St. Marv-le-Bow, London, where he died 
and was buried in the autumn of 1698, hie 
successor being appointed on 21 Nov. On 
23 Dec. 1870 he was licensed to marry Alia 
Codrington, spinster, of Kingston, Surrey. 
His son William graduated B.O.L. from 
Hart Hall, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 1704, aged 18, 
and was presented in 1724 to the rectory of 
Yattendon, Berkshire, which ha held till his 
death in 1786; fine crayon drawings of him 
and his sister are at Yattendon rectory. 

Puller was author of ‘ The Moderation of 
the Church of England,’ London, 1C70, 8vo. 
It advocates the claims of the Anglican 
church as a via media between popery and 
puritanism; it is ‘a calm and argumentative 
statement of the views of the church as con¬ 
clusively set forth in her liturgy, articles, 
and homilies ’ (Church of England Quarterly 
See. January 1844, pp. 222-7). This book 
was reprinted, with introduction, notes, &c., 
by the Rev. Robert Eden, vicar of Wyrnond- 
ham, Norfolk, 1848, 8vo (another edit. 1870). 
An abridged edition was published in 1818 by 
the Rev. Daniel Campbell, vicar of Buclc- 
land, os ‘ Tho Church her own. Apologist,’ and 
chapter xi. (section 41 o tho end) was printed 
in ‘ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers,’ 1841-2, 
iii. 301-10. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, and Gray's 
Inn Reg. p. 286 ; Wood’s Pasti, ii. 260 ; Now- 
court’s Report, i. 440; Chester's Westminster 
Abbey Reg.; Chauncy’s Hertfordshire, p, 330 ; 
Ohitterbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii, 147, 149, 428 ; 
Official Returns of Mombora of Parliament; 
Allibono’s Diet, of English Lit.] A. P. P. 

PULLING, ALEXANDER (1818-1896), 
serjeant-at-law and legal author, was tho 
fourth son of George Christoplior Pulling, 
who retired from the naval service with the 
rank of post-captain and tho reputation of a 
gallant officer. His mother was Elizaboth, 
daughter of Robert Moser of Kendal, West¬ 
moreland. He was born at tho Court House, 
St. Aryans, Monmouthshire, on 1 Dec. 1818, 
and educated at a private school at Llandaif 
and at the Merehant Taylors’ Sohool, which he 
entered in April 1829. He was admitted on 
30 Oct. 1838 a member of tho Inner Tomplo, 
where he was called to the bar on 9 June 


1848. He went, first, the westeiT^f 
afterwards the South Wales circuit 
he became a leader, While yet in hm 
age he published ‘ A Practical Treatise on 
the Laws, Customs, and Regulations of tho 
City and Port of London’ (London ifti-i. 
2nd edit. 1849), in which he not onlyct' 
oentrated a vast amount of previously in' 
accessible legal and antiquarian lore but 
sketched a bold scheme of metropolitan 
municipal reform, which in essential par- 
ticulavs anticipated that embodied in the 
Local Government Act of 1888. In Novem- 
her 1853 ho gave evidence before the royal 
commission on the state of the corporationof 
London (Pari. Papers H. C.18.j4,vol.xxvi.). 
and in 1866 ho was appointed senior commit 
sioner under the Metropolitan Management 
Act of that year. Ho frequently represented 

the city both in court and before parlia¬ 
mentary committees. 

Pulling was an energetic member of the 
Society lor Promoting tho Amendment of 
the Law and of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Scionce, and a prin. 
cipal promoter and original member of tbs 
Incorporated Council of Law Reporting, 
lie advocated the payment of jurors, the re¬ 
lief of parliament by the transference of 
private-hill business to local authorities (see 
his article on that subject in Edinburgh fa. 
view, January 1866), and the supersession of 
oloction petitions by a system of scrutiny as 
of course. In 1867 he was appointed re¬ 
vising barrister for Glamorgan, and in 1804 
was mado a serjeant-at-law. From 1867 
to 1874 he resitted at Newark Park, near 
Woolton-under-Edge, wns in tho commission 
of the peace for Gloucestershire, and took 
an active partin local administration, noting 
frequently as deputy county-court judge and 
commissioner of assize under the Welsh cir¬ 
cuit commission. He died on 16 Jan. 1896. 

Pulling married, on 30 Aug. 1866, Eliza¬ 
beth, fourth daughter of Luke Hopkinson, 
esq., of Bedford Row, Middlesex, by whom 
he had issuo two sons. 

Pulling was one of tho last surviving mem¬ 
bers of the Anciont Ordor of Scijeants-at- 
Law, of which ho wrote the history. His work 
‘ The Order of tho Coif ’ (London, 1884,8vo) 
is a curious and enterLaining contribution to 
our logal antiquities. His other writings, all 
of which appeared in London, are as fol¬ 
lows : 1. ’ A Practical Compendium of the 
Law and Usage of Mercantile Accounts,’ 
1840, 8vo. 2. 1 Observations on the Dis¬ 
putes at present arising in the Corporation 
of London,’ 1847, 8vo. 8. 1 A Summary of 
the Law of Attorneys and Solicitors,’ 1849, 
8vo; 3rd odit. 1862. 4, 1 The Law of Joint 
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Stool" Companies' Accounts,’ I860, 8 vo, 
5, 1 The City of London Corporation Inquiry,’ 
lSW 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Private Bill Legislation; 
Con anything now be done to improve it f ’ 
1850 Svo. 7. ‘ Proposal for Amendment of 
tte Procedure in Private Bill Legislation,’ 
1862, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ Our Law-reporting System: 
Cannot its Evils be prevented f ' 1863, 8 vo. 
9 , 1 Crime and Criminals : Is the Gaol the 
only Preventive P’ 1863, 8 vo. 10. ‘Our 
Parliamentary Elections: Can no Laws 
protect the Honest Voter from the Dis¬ 
honest P’ 1806, 8 vo. 

[Times, January 1896 ; Poster's Men at the 
Bar; Law List; private information; Haydn's 
Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; 
Daniel's History and Origin of the Law Reports, 
1884,] J. M. B. 

PULMAN, GEORGE PHILIP RIG- 
jfEY (1819-1880), antiquary, hom at Ax- 
minster, Devonshire, on 21 Feb. 1819, was 
son of Philip Pulman (1791-1871), who mar¬ 
ried AnneBigney (1818-1886), both of whom 
were buried m Axminster churchyard (Book 
If the Axe, 4th edit. p. 069). Pulman was 
in early life organist at Axminster parish 
church, and wrote for local newspapers. In 
1843 he acquired a printing and bookselling 
business at Crewlcerne, and. was long settled 
there (of. Collection of Correspondence relative 
to the Election of an Organist for A.cminster 
Church, 1849). For some years he was editor 
of the ‘Yeovil Times,’ and on 10 March 
1857 he set on foot a paper called ' Pulman’s 
Weekly News and Advertiser,’ the first 
paper that was established at Crowkerne. 
Through his energy it soon attained the 
leading circulation in that district of Dorset, 
Devon, and Somerset, and for more than 
twenty years it was both owned and edited 
by him (it), p. 340). He disposed of his news¬ 
paper and business in June 1878, and retired 
to The Hermitage at Uplyrne, between Ax- 
minster and Lyme Regis. He died there on 
3 Feb. 1880, and was buried at Axminster 
cemetery on 7 Feb. (cf. I-torans, Memorials 
of the West, p. 32). lie married at Cattistoek, 
Dorset, on 12 Dec. 1848, Jane, third daughter 
of George Davy EwenB of Axminster. She 
survived him with one son, W. G, B. Pul¬ 
man, a.solicitor at Lutterworth. 

Pulman was an ardent fisherman. He ob¬ 
tained, at the exhibition of 1861, a bronze 
medal for artificial flies. His chief work, 
1. ‘ The Book of the Axe,' published in num¬ 
bers, was published collectively in 1841 (other 
editions 1844,1863, and 1876, the last being 
‘rewrittenand greatly enlarged’). It was a 
piscatorial description of the district through 
which the Axe, a river noted for trout, flows, 


and it contained histories of the towns and 
houses on its banks. Pulman also published 
2. ‘TheVade-mecum of Fly-fishing tor Trout,’ 
1841;2ndodit. 1846, Jrdedit. 1851. S.’Eustio 
Sketches, being Poems on Angling in the Din- 
leot of EaatDevon,’Taunton, 1842; reprinted 
iu 1858and 1871. 4.‘Local Nomenclature. A 
Lecture on the Names of Places, chiefly in 
the West of England,’ 1867. 6 . A. version of 
the ‘ Song of Solomon in the East Devonshire 
Dialect,’ 1800, in collaboration with Prince 
L, L. Bonaparte. 6 . ‘ Rambles, Roamings, and 
Recollections, by John Trotondot,’ with por¬ 
trait, Oawkerne, 1870; this chiefly described 
the country aroundOrewkerne 7. * Roamings 
abroad by John Trotandol,’ 1878. 

Pulman published about 1813 for Mr. Cony- 
beare ‘ TheWesternAgriculturist: aFarmer's 
Magazine for Somerset, Dorset, and Devon,’ 
and the ' United Counties Miscellany’ from 
1849 to July 1851. He supplied the music for 
songs entitled ‘The Battle of Alma’ (1854) 
and ‘I'll love my love in the winter,’ with 
words by W. D. Glyde, and composed a 
‘ Masonic Hymn ’ and 1 Psalms, Hymn-tunes, 
and twelve CliantB ’ (1855), 

[Works of Palru.m, and information from his 
son; Academy, 14 Fob. 1880, p. 120 ; Fulnmn‘s 
Weekly News, 10 Feb. 18S0 ; Davidson’s Bibl. 
Dovonionsis, p. 14 Snpploment, pp. 3, 25.1 

W. P. C. 

PULTENEY, DANIEL (d. 1731), poli¬ 
tician, waB the eldest son of John Pulteney 

i d. 1726),commissioner of customs and M.P. 
or Hastings, who married Lucy Colville of 
Northamptonshire. His grandfather, Sir 
William Pulteney, represented Westminster 
in many parliaments, and is mentioned in 
Marvell’s satire, ‘ Clarendon's House-warm¬ 
ing’ (Poems, See., ed. Aitken, passim). Daniel 
was first cousin of William Pulteney, earl of 
Bath [q, v.] He matriculated from Christ 
Uliurch, Oxford, on 16 July 1699, at the age 
of fifteen, as a fellow-commoner ' superioris 
ordinis,’ but left without a degree. He con¬ 
tributed in 1700 a set of Latin verses to the 
university collection of poems on the death of 
the young Duke of Gloucester. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he was sent as envoy to Den¬ 
mark, and from 1717 to 1720 he served as a 
commissioner for trade. In March 1720-1 
he was returned for the Cornish borough of 
Tregony, and when he vacated his seat on 
7 Nov. 1721, by his appointment as e lord of 
the admiralty m Walpole’s ministry, he was 
returned by William Pulteney for his pocket 
borough of Hedon or Heydon, near null. At 
the general election in Starch 1721-2 he was 
again elected for Hedon, but ho preferred to 
sic for Preston in Lancashire, which had also 
chosen him,and he represented that borough 
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until his death. In May 1726 he -was ap¬ 
pointed clerk of the council in Ireland. 

Married to the sister of Lord Sunderland’s 
last wife, Pulteney was deep in Sunderland's 
secrets. He would have been secretary of 
state in Sunderland’s projected administra¬ 
tion had that statesman overthrown Walpole 
and Townshend. While at the admiralty 
Pulteney was a secret opponent of Walpole’s 
policy. When he resigned that post he drew 
his cousin William, though they were dis¬ 
similar in character and not in friendly re¬ 
lations, into open opposition. His hatred 
of Walpole was implacable. He 1 gave up 
pleasures and comforts and every other con¬ 
sideration to his anger,’ and took infinite 
pains in uniting politicians of all shades and 
characters against his enemy. His failure 
preyed upon his spirits; he lived much with 
Bolingbroke, and this ‘threw him into an 
irregularity of drinking that occasioned his 
death.’ Otherwise he was ‘ a very worthy 
man, very knowing and laborious in business, 
especially in foreign alFairs, of strong but not 
lively parts, a clear and weighty speaker, 
grave in his deportment, and of great virtue 
and decorum in his private life, generous 
and friendly’ (Coxa’s Walpole, ii. 608 - 6 O). 

Pulteney died at Horefield, Middlesex, on 
7 Sept. 1731, and was buried at St. James’s, 
Westminster, on 14 Sept. His remains were 
removed to the east end of the south cloister 
in Westminster Abbey on 17 May 1782, and 
a monument lauding his independence in poli¬ 
tics was erected to liis memory. He married, 
on 14 Dec. 1717, Margaret Deering, daughter 
and coheiress of Benjamin Tichborne, by 
Elizabeth, daughterof Major Edward Gibbs of 
Gloucester city. She died on 22 April 1763, 
aged 04, and was buried in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey on 29 April. Three 
sons and three daughters died early in life. 
To two of these, Margaret and Oliarlotte, 
Ambrose Philips addressed odes Prances 
Pulteney, tbeir fourth and youngest daugh¬ 
ter and eventually sole heiress, married Wil¬ 
liam Johnstone. She succeeded to tho great 
Bath estates in 1767, and her husband took 
the name of Pultoney. 

[Chester's Westminster Abbey Reg, pp. 835, 
402, 488; Poster's Alumni Oxon,; Pink and 
Boavan’e Lancashire Pari. Rep. pp, 162-3; 
Courtney’s Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, pp. 174-6; 
Coxa’s Sir Robert Walpolo, ii. 185-97; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, iv. 819-20.] W. P. C. 

PULTENEY, Sib JAMES MURRAY 
(1761 P-1811), general. [See Mtjbbat.] 

PULTENEY or POULTNEY, Sib 
JOHN de (d. 1349), mayor of London, was 
son of Adam Neale de Clipston of Weston, 


Sussex, and grandson of Hugh deP^W 
of Pulteney, Poutenei, or Pultonheith in Mil' 
terton, Leicestershire. His father succeed*! 
to the estate at Pulteney in 1808 and hi 
married Maud deNupton. John dePultens 
was mainpernor for certain merchant. A 
9 Nov. 1310, and is mentioned as a citizen 
of London on 6 May 1322 (Close Sol , 
Edward II, 1313-18, p. 443, ami lsS 
p. 322). He was a member of the Draw 
Company, and by the beginning of the reL 
ol Edward III had acquired a conaidemhk 
position as a merchant at London. On 23 Jan 
1829 he was one of twenty-four good menoi 
the city who were chosen to wait on tkelrin. 
at St. Albans, and were there ordered to 
inquire whether the city would punish those 
who had sided with Henry of Lancaster (Am, 
Land. ap. Chron. Edward I and Edward n 

i. 241). On 13 Dec. 1830 he had licence to 
alienate to the master and brethren of the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew certain shops 
&c., in St. Nicholas at Shambles to endow a 
chantry, and on 18 Jan, 1331 had a grant 
of lands in recompense for debts due liom 
Edmund, earl of Kent, being on each occa- 
sion described as citizen of London (Cal, Sat 
Eolls, Edward III, ii. 22, 41). 

He was mayor of London in 1831 and 
1832, and the king’s escheator in the city 
(id. pp, 118, 338; Feodum, ii. 806, 819), On 
27 Jan. 1332 he was on a commission of oyer 
and terminer as to tho staple of wools esta¬ 
blished by certain merchants at Bruges in 
defionco of the statute, and on 10 March was 
guardian of tho peace for Middlesex. On 
20 Oct. he was appointed on a commission 
of oyer and terminer in Essex, and on 12 Dec. 
on a similar commission in Middlesex and 
Surrey (ib. ii. 846; Cal. Fat. Foils, Edw.IlL 

ii. 283, 288, S 8 G- 8 ). In 1831 he obtained 
a charter of privileges for the citizens of 
Louvain, and on 2 Feb. 1334 was employed 
in negotiations with Flanders. In 1334 he 
was again mayor of London, and on 21 April 
was on a commission of oyer and terroinerin 
Middlesex {ib. p. 677). In this same year 
the aldermanry of Farringdon was devised to 
him by Nicholas do Farndon; but if Pulteney 
held it at all, it can only have been for a short 
timo (Siiabpd, Cal. Wills, i. 406, ii. 69 n.) 
On 12 Aug, 1336 he was appointed one of 
the leaders of the Londoners in case of an 
invasion, and on 26 Aug. had directions as 
to the arrest of Scottish vessels at London 
(Feodora, ii. 917,920). During 1886 he was 
requently employed on commissions of oyer 

id terminer in Middlesex and Kent (pal. 
Pat. Foils, Edw. Ill, iii. 283, 293, 374- 
376, &o.) 

In 1337 he was for the fourth time mayor 
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of London, and was knighted m February, 
when Edward, prince ot Wales, was made 
Dolce of Cornwall ( Chron . Edward, I and 
Edu-ard II, i. 36b). On 19 March he had a 
mint of fl hundred marks yearly for his better 
Binroort in the order ot knighthood {Cal. 
Pat Rolls, Edw. Ill, iii. 419). In 1838 
he was employed on an inquisition as to the 
decay of business at Westminster {Fcedera, 
ii, 1059). In March 1340 he was appointed 
with William de la Pole [q. v.] and others to 
discuss the ‘ chevance de Brussel ’ with the 
merchants {Rolls of Parliament, ii. 11S 4), and 
on 18 Oct. had permission to send 160 sacks 
of wool free of custom to Bruges as pro¬ 
vision for the ransom of William de Monto- 
cute, first earl of Salisbury [q. v.] {Fcedera, ii. 
1189). Pulleney’s management of commercial 
matters had not satisfied the king, and when 
Edward suddenly returned to England on 
80 Nov., he was one of those who were for a 
time put under arrest, and was imprisoned at 
Somerton Castle (Mgktmoth, p. 117; Aun- 
eiEB, p. 86). He died on tho Monday after 
Trinity Sunday 1349; by his will he gave 
directions that he should be buried at St. 
Lawrence, Oandlewiclt Street, and according 
to a statement made by the chapter of St. 
Paul's in 1439 his wish was carried out 
(Rolls of Parliament, y. 9); but Stow says 
he was buried at St. Paul’s {London, i. 260); 
and another account implies that he was 
buried at Coventry {Cotton MS, Vesp, D. 
xvii. f. 70). 

Pulteney acquired great wealth, and, like 
otker merchants, often advanced money to 
the king {Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward III, ii. 
226, 276, 338, 346, iii. 811, 321-2, 418, 416, 
432). On 16 Sept. 1332 he had a grant of the 
manors of Ditton Camoys, Cambridgeshire, 
and Shenley, Hertfordshire; he also acquired 
property at Newton-Harcourt, Leicestershire 
fii. ii. 340,402, 417,491, 648,669, iii. 6,260, 
262). In 1847 he obtained the manor or 
Poplar and other property, including the 
messuage oalled Cola Harbour in the parish 
of St. Lawrence. On the site of thelatter 
he built a house on a scale of great magnifi¬ 
cence, which after his death was the residence 
of Edward, prince of Wales, down to 1369 
(Belts, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
p. 14). Eventually the house became royal 
property, and after belonging to various 
owners was pulled down in 1600. By his 
will Pulteney made numerous charitable be¬ 
quests. In September 1332 he had obtained 
a letter from the king to the pope for a 
chantry in honour of Corpus Ohristi, which 
he proposed to found by the church of St. i 
Lawrence, Condlswick Street (now Cannon 
Street) j this was in 1836 enlarged to form | 


a college for a master, thirteen priests, and 
four choristers {Fcedera, ii. 846 j Dugdalb, 
Monastieon Anglicanum, vi. 1468; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Edw. Ill, iii. 60, 262, 308, 319, 826; 
Bliss, Cal. Papal Registers, ii. 383,636,642; 
of. Rolls of Parliament, iv. 870, v. 9). He 
also built the church of Allhallows the Less, 
Thames Street, founded a chantry for three 
priests at 81. Paul’s Cathedral, and a house 
tor the Carmelite friars at Coventry (Dtjgdalb, 
Mist, of St. Paul’s,]]. 381; Mist, of Warwick¬ 
shire, p. 117). His wife Margaret, daughter 
of John de ot. John of Lagenam, whom he 
married before 1330 ( Cal, Pat. Rolls, Ed¬ 
ward III, ii. 22), afterwards married Sir 
Nioholas de Loveyn. Hie Bon, William de 
Pulteney, was born in 1341, and died on 
20 Jan. 1867 without issue. His heir was 
his cousin Robert, son of Ellen, sister of John 
de Pulteney, by William Owen. Robert 
Owen de Pulteney was ancestor of the later 
Pulteneys of Pulteney and of Shenley; Wil¬ 
liam Pulteney, earl of Bath [q. v.], was de¬ 
scended from him, as also were the earls 
of Harborough, barons Crewe, and the pre¬ 
sent Earl of Crewe. Pulteney’s arms were 
argent, a fesse dancette gules, m chief three 
leopards’ faces Bable. The parish of St. Law¬ 
rence Pountney, anciently known as St. Law¬ 
rence, Candlewick Street, owes its later name 
to its connection with John de Pulteney. 

[Aungier’s French Chron. of London, pp. 64-7, 
86 (Camden 8oe.); Grayfriara Chron. ap Monu¬ 
ments Franciseana, ii. 162-3; Munimenta Gild- 
hallie, ii. 448-9 ; Fabyan’s Chronicle; Rymer’s 
Feed era, Record edit; HiBt. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. App. i. 2, 6, 7, 14, 47, 62, 66; Sharpe’s 
Cat. of Wills in the Court of Hunting, i. 609-10 ; 
Stow's London, edit. 1720, i. 280-1, ii. 189, 206, 
v. 109; Pennant’s London, ii. 209; Wi laon'a 
Hist, of St. Lawrence Pountney, pp. 26-72; 
Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. 819 ; Clntterbnck’s 
Hertfordshire, i,474; other authorities quoted.] 

0. L. K. 

PULTENEY, RICHARD (17S0 7 1801), 
botanist, bom at Longhborougn, Leicester¬ 
shire, 17 Feb. 1780, was the only one of the 
thirteen children of Samuel Pulteney who 
reached maturity. The father, who, with 
his mother, belonged to the sect known as 
old anabaptists, and attended a meeting- 
house at Sheepshead, near Loughborough, 
was a tailor in easy circumstances, owning 
some land and house property, which Pul¬ 
teney inherited and held through life. Ilia 
mother, Mary Tomlinson, was a native of the 
neighbouring village of Hathem. Pulteney 
was educated at the Old Free School, 
Loughborough, and was then apprenticed 
for seven years to an apothecary of Lough¬ 
borough, named Harris, who, during PuU 
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tpney’s apprenticeship, moved to Mount- 1770 ho had married Elizabeth, daughter 
eorroL His maternal uncle, George Tom- John and Elizabeth Gallon of Shanm! 
linson of Hathern, a life of whom he Dorset, who died 28 April 1820. Th ’ 
contributed to Nichols's ‘History of Leices- were no children of the marriage jj Ut n*? 
tershire * (iii. 840), directed his tastes in tenoy adopted a relative of his wife 4 j 
early boyhood towards natural history, and daughter. His valuable library, m aaT £ 

especially to botany. His apprenticeship the books in which he had indexed in manu 
over, Pulteney began to practise as a sur- script, was sold by Leigh & Sotliebv 
geon and apothecary at Leicester, but met 1802; but his museum of shells and minerals 
with little success, owing to the prejudice and his herbarium were bequeathed to the 
that his nonconformity excited. Linnean Society, to be either kept as » 

In 1760 he contributed his first literary separate collection, or to be sold to provide 
work to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (vol. funds for an unnual medal. The collec- 
xx.), and afterwards became a constant con- lions were sold in 1868, but the medal uns 
Iributor to that periodical. Most of his not established. The herbarium is nowin 
artioles were either anonymous or signed the British Museum. There is an oil paint- 
with the initials It. P. They are mainly on ing of Pulteney, by Thomas Beach, dated 
botanical topics, such as the works of Lin- 1788, in the rooms of the Linnean Society 
noeus, fungi, and the sleep of plants. Pulteney to whom it was presented by his widow! 
communicated several botanical and medical It was engraved for Nichols by J. Basire, and 
papers to the Royal Society, through Dr. published in folio in 1804 in the‘History 0 f 
(afterwards Sir William) Watson, and was Leicestershire ’ (iii. 848), and in octavo in 
by him introditced, among others, to Lord 1814 in the ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (viii, 
Macclesfield, then president of the society, 196). There is also an engraving by P. 
and to William Hudson (1730 P-1793) [q. v/j, Roberts, apparently after another portrait 
the botanist. In 1704 he accompanied Ins by Beach, in the second odition of the 
friend, Maxwell Gartlishoro, to Edinburgh to ‘ General View of the Writings of Linmeus.' 
obtain a degree. In spite of opposition to him Sir James Edward Smith [q.v.] commemo- 
as a non-resident, he graduated M.D. in May rated Pulteney’s nameinthe Australiangenus 
1704, his inaugural dissertation, ‘De Cin- of papilionaceous plants, Pultencea. 
chona Ofiicinali,’ being selected for inclusion Pultcney’s chief works wore: 1. ‘ A General 

in the ‘Thesaurus Medicus ’ (1786, iii. 10). View of the Writings of Linnaeus,’ 1781, Bvo. 
Pulteney then came to London, and was This work is said by Sir J. E. Smith, in bis 
introduced by Mrs. Montagu to William memoir of Pulteney in Rees’s ‘Cyclopaedia,’ 
Pulteney, earl of Bath [q. v7), who ncknow- to have ‘ contributed more than any work, 
lodged him us a kinsman, and appointed except perhaps tho TractB of Stillingfleet, to 
him his physician, and invited him to ac- diffuse a taste for Linnaian knowledge in this 
company him abroad; but the earl died in country.’ It was translated into French tv 
the same year (1764). Thereupon Pulteney L. A, Millin de Grandmaisou (Paris, 1789, 
secured a practice as physician at Blundford, 2 vols. 8vo), and, all the first English edition 
Dorset, where he passed tho remainder of bring Bold by 1786, a second much enlarged 
his life. His circuit iucluded all Dorset and odition, with portraits of Pultoney and Im¬ 
parts of Hampshire. Wiltshire, and Somor- uebus, was brought out by Dr. W, G. M&ton 
set, and in time lie made a considerable in 1806. 2. ‘Historical and Biographical 

fortune. He occupied his leisure chiefly Sketches of the Progress of Botany in Eng- 
with botany and conchology, maintaining a land,’1700,2 vols. 8vo, was meant originally 
regular correspondence with Hudson, John to he merely prefatory to an abbreviated 
Martyn, Withering, Sir James Edward ‘Flora Anglica, giving'synonyms and names 
Smith, llelhan, and A. B. Lambert, con- of first observers; the manuscript of Pul- 
stantly examining the gardens of Henry tensy’s'Flora’is nowinIheBotanical Depart- 
Soymor of Hanford, the Rev. Thomas ment of the British Museum. The‘Sketches’ 
Rackelt of SpatUsbury, and other ueigh- wore translated into German by Karl Gott- 
bours, and assisting Seymer and the Dowager lob Knebn (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo), and 
Duchess of Portland in naming their oollec- into French by M. Boulard (Paris, 1809, 
lions of shells, _ He became a fellow of the 2 voIb. 8 vo). In 1 790 Pulteney contri- 
Royal Society in 1762, an extra-licentiate of baled a ‘ Catalogue of rare Plants found in 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1766, the Neighbourhood of Leicester, Longh¬ 
and a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1790. borough, and Charley Forest ’ to Nichols's 
Pulteney died of pneumonia at Bland- ‘ History of Leicestershire,’ and in 1799, 
ford, 18 Oct, 1801, and was buried in the ‘ Catalogues of the Birds, Shells, and raw 
neighbouring churchyard at Langton, In Plants of Dorsetshire' to tho second edition 
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of Hutchins's ‘History of Dorset,' -which 
Maton describes as ‘ one of the most valuable 
provincial catalogues connected with natural 
history that has hitherto been published in 
England.’ Pulteney was revising a plate for 
this catalogue, representing fossils found by 
him at Melbury, when he was seized by his 
last illness. Separate copies of both cata- 
loa ues were published, and an enlarged edition 
ofthe latter, with a memoir of the author, was 
published in 1818; hut in the third edition of 
Hutchins’s ‘History’ it is replaced by lists by 
Mr. J. 0. Mansel Pleydell. Pulteney also con¬ 
tributed to AikinV England Delineated,' and 
assisted Emanuel Mendes da Costa [q. v.] 
with his' British Conchology,’ and Cose with 
the literary history of naturalists connected 
with the countries described in his ‘ Travels.’ 
His reasons for approving of vaccination are 
embodied in Pearson’s ‘ Inquiry concerning 
the History of the Cow-pox’ (1798)._ Be¬ 
sides soma msdical papers, he contributed 
seven papers to the ‘Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions’ (vols. xlix-lxviii.), and three to the 
Linnean Society’s ‘Transactions’ (vols. ii. 
and v.) 

[Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, iii. 848 ; 
Memoir by Maton in ‘ General View of Writings 
of Linnaeus,’ 2nd od. 1806 ; Memoir by Sir J. E. 
Smith in Keen’s Cyclopaedia.] G. S. B. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, Eael 02? 
Bath (1684-1764), statesman, was de¬ 
scended from on old family said to bave 
been of Leicestershire origin. Prom his 
grandfather, Sir William Pulteney, knt. (who 
gave his name to Pulteney Street, Golden 
Square), he is said to have inherited his elo- 

? [ueuce j from his father, another William, a 
ove of money (Fitzmatjiuoii, Lord Shelburne, 
i. 45] j and whig politics from both, A 
younger brother ol his father, John, sat at the 
board of trade in the earlier years of Queeil 
Anne (Boyeb, .Anna/g,pp.288,614,640,638), 
and this John’s son Daniel Pulteney [n, v.] 
was closely associated with his cousin Wil¬ 
liam during part of his public career. 

William Pulteney was born in London on 
22 March 1684. He was educated at West¬ 
minster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, onaccount ofhis scholarly attainments, 
he was chosen to deliver the congratulatory 

S eech to Queen Anne on her visit in 1702. 

e never lost his love of the classics; in his 
old age it was said to be a sign that he had lost 
his appeti te when he desisted from Greek and 
punning (Stanhope, ii. 75 n.) On quitting 
Oxford,. he made the grand tour, from which 
he is said to have returned with a mind en¬ 
larged and moralB uncontaminated (Life of 
Bishop Pearce, p, 408). Pulteney’s lather 


having died before he was of age, he was 
placed under the guardianship of Sir John 
Guise, bart. (Memoirs of Life and Conduct, 
&c., p. 10). He inherited a considerable 
property, and his guardian afterwards left 
him a legacy of 40,0001. and an estate of 
6001. a year. His entrance into parlia¬ 
ment was therefore a matter of course. 
By his late guardian’s interest he was in 
1706 elected for Hedon (or Heydon) in 
Holderness; and this Yorkshire borough, 
from which he afterwards took one of his 
titles as a peer, he continued to represent 
till 1734. 

Pulteney was at first a Bilent member of 
the whig majority. His earliest speech was 
in favour of the place bill of 1708 (Coxe, iii. 
26-6). In the debates on the Sacheverell 
sermon towards the close of 1709. he loyally 
anathematised the heresies of passive obe¬ 
dience and non-resistance. When the tovies 
came into power in 1710, his uncle John 
was removed from the board of trade, and 
his enthusiasm for the wliigs accordingly 
increased. On the occasion of the charges 
brought against Walpole and others in the 
Ilouse of Commons in December 1711, Pul- 
teney uphold him in debate, and, after his 
imprisonment, visited him in the Tower. lie 
is also said to have composed the ironical 

4 Dedication to the Bight Hon. the Lord-’ 

(understood to be Oxford) to the ‘Short His¬ 
tory of a Parliament' published by Walpole 
in 1713. During the peace negotiations he 
was one of the subscribers to a secret fund 
which was raised to enable the emperor to 
maintain his refusal to accept the arrange¬ 
ment (Coxe, Walpole, iii. 28). 

In 1714 Pulteney’s wealth and social 
importance were increased bv his marriage 
with Anna Maria, daughter of John Gumley 
of Isleworth, who brought him a large 
portion, and did her utmost through life to 
augment their combined resources. Lord 
Harvey (i. 10) denies her ‘ any one good, 
agreeaole, or amiable quality but beauty j ’ 
Miss Carter ( Memoirs, p, 240) states that she 
1 checked the tendency of ’ her husband’s' own 
heart in the direction of lavish expenditure;’ 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams made veno¬ 
mous attacks on Pulteney’s ‘ vixen,’ 1 Bath’s 
ennobled doxy,’ ‘Mrs. Pony,’ &o. ( Works, i. 
134,177-8, &c.) According to Lord Hervey 
(iii. 182-8), the vacillating part played by 
Pulteney in reference to the proposal made 
by Sir J. Barnard in 1737 for the reduction, 
of the interest on the national debt was 
mainly due to the fact of his wife’s separate 
fortune being invested in the stocks. Bishop 
Newton relates that after their marriage 
Pulteney assigned ten thousand pounds to her 
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aa a nest-egg, which, her speculations in¬ 
creased to sixty thousand pounds. He adds 
that she refused to make any will, desiring all 
her wealth to go to her husband (Life, pp. 
1.22-3). 

In the course of the debates on the civil 
list of George I (before the king's arrival in 
this country), Pulteney supported the pro- 

? osal of the elder Walpole that a reward of 
00,0007. should be paid to anybody appre¬ 
hending the Pretender in case of his at¬ 
tempting to land (Goxn, Walpole, iii. 28; 
cf. Memoirs of (the elder) Horatio Wal¬ 
pole, 2nd ed. 1808, i. 18). In the new 
ministry appointed by the king, Pulteney 
was included as secretary at war; and in 
April 1716 he was chosen by the I-Iouse of 
Commons one of the committee of secrecy 
to which the papers concerning the late 
peace negotiations were referred. On 
16 July 1716 he was named of the privy 
council (Doric). lie remained an uncom¬ 
promising adherent of the whig party so 
tong as it continued under the joint guidance 
of Stanhope and Walpole; indeed, the three 
politicians were spoken of as ‘the Three 
Grand Allies.’ On 9 Jan. 1710 he moved 
the impeachment of Lord Widdrington, one 
of the rebels of 1716, and soon afterwards he 
opposed the motion for an address to the 
king to pardon those of the Scottish rebels 
who would lay down their arms (Coxn, iii. 29). 
When, in April 1717, the split in the govern¬ 
ment led to Townshend’s dismissal from the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland and Walpole’s 
resignation, Pulteney and Methuen resigned 
on the following day (11 April) (Stanhope, 
i. 262-8). His alliance with Walpole con¬ 
tinued apparently unbroken until 1721, 
when Walpole became first lord of the trea¬ 
sury. Then, to his profound mortification, 
Pulteney was not offered office. Walpole 
told him that ‘ a peerage had been obtained 
for him,’ but this no brusquely declined. On 
the discovery of the so-called Atterbury 
plot in 1722, he was chosen to move an ad¬ 
dress of congratulation to the king, and 
acted as chairman of the select committee 
which drew up tho report on the inquiry 
( ib. ii. 42-8). On 28 May 1728 he was op- 
pointed cofferer of tho household, the (second) 
Bari of Godolphin being induced to males 
way for him, and for a time he supported the 
administration of which he had thus become 
a subordinate member. But the sop proved 
insufficient. In April 1726 he resisted Wal- 
pole’s_ proposal for discharging the debts of 
the civil list, and thon, for the first time, he 
and Walpole indulged in bitter personalities 
at each other’s expense. Pulteneynnally voted 
for the ministerial proposal. He explained 


afterwards that the king had personauTT - 
pealed to him, and he felt that he had 
vented the transaction from becoming a 
cedent (An Answer, &a., p. 62). But heftm 
the month was out, he was dismissed fromhi 
post as cofferer of the household; openv;ar 
was thereupon declared between Walnoln „'„,i 
him self (Onxn, iii. 32-6; STAKH0SE,iii. 74-51 
It was a personal quarrel, and did not sprint 
from differences as to public policy. 1 8 
On 9 Feb. 1726 Pulteney, seconded hr 
his cousin Daniel, moved for a committee to 
report on the public debts, but he was de¬ 
cisively defeated (Ooxn, iii. 38-8). 
floodgates of partisan violence were now 
opened, and Pulteney concluded an nhholr 
alliance with Bolingbroke, which found its 
most significant expression in the establish, 
ment of the journal called ‘ The Craftsman, 
The first number, published 6 Dec. 1726 
announced the purpose of the periodical to 
be the revelation of the tricks of Hobin, the 
imaginary servant of the imaginary Caleb 
d’Anvers, bencher of Gray’e Inn; and the 
design of exposing the wiles of that 1 crafts¬ 
man ’ continued to give unity to this 
journalistic effort, till it came to an end, 
17 April 1738. It appeared (after the first) 
as a rule on Saturdays, and was republished, 
with a dedication to the people of England, 
in 1731-7, in 14 vols. 12mo. Its conductor 
was Nicolas Amherst [q. v.]; but Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney were its mainstays, together 
with Daniel Pulteney and a pseudonymous 
1 Walter Raleigh,’ whom Pulteney himself 
was never able to identify. Bishop Newton 
(Life, pp. 127-9) is responsible for the in¬ 
formation that Pulteney’s papers were those 
signed ‘ 0.,’ or when written conjointly with 
Amherst, ‘0. A.’; he may also be suspected 
to have been concerned in some of thosa 


signed ‘ 0. D.’ (of. Hobaoh Waxpolb, Letter/, 
ed. Cunningham, ii. 829; Lbokv, History oj 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed. 
i. 876 n.) Pulteney’s contributions exhibited 
a journalistic versatility of no ordinary kind, 
couplod with scholarship and general literary 
ability. Ridioule was his favourite weapon, 
but no form of journalistic composition, from 
the elaborate essay to the brief letter with its 
string of unanswerable queries, came amiss to 
his hand. The bulk of his contributions fell 
between 1727 and 1729, but they extended 
over the whole life of the paper, and njever 
lost sight of the paper’s special aim of 
hunting down the prime minister. 

In parliament Pulteney joined the J ico- 
bite Sir William Wyndham [q. v.] in fc rm- 
ing a new party out of malcontent w iiigs 
and Jacobites. They called themselves! tne 
* Patriotsand wyndham and Pultifney 
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were designated the ‘ consuls of the Patriots ’ 
(cf HEBTir, i. 29). In the first instance 
the Patriots attacked the foreign -policy of 
the government, which centred in the much- 
misrepresented treaty of Hanover (1725). 
In the commons (18 Feb. 1726) Pulteney’s 
proposal to condemn it as solely intended 
to serve Hanoverian interests was outvoted 
by a sweeping majority (CJoxe, ii. 237). 
lie emperor, Charles VI, indulged the hope 
of overthrowing Walpole's ministry, and 
thus bringing about a change in foreign 
policy by means of the intrigues of his resi¬ 
dent Palm with both the Hanoverian clique 
and Pulteney and the opposition. But Pul¬ 
teney supported Walpole in the address of 
13 March 1727, provoked by Palm’s indiscre¬ 
tions. On tbe outbreak of war with Spain 
the emperor was detached from hie ally by 
the pacific efforts of Walpole and Fleury. 
When at this crisis George I died (10 June 
1727), the efforts of all parties were im¬ 
mediately directed to the supersession of his 
chief minister. Pulteney had been on the 
best of terms with George II when Prince 
of Wales (An Answer, &c., p. 57). He 
now actively intrigued against Walpole. 
Lord Hervey asserts that he tried to secure 
the king’s favour by first proposing a civil 
list of 800,000 1 .—the amount which George 
actually obtained from Walnole—with cer¬ 
tain additional profits (ins t Ten Tears, i. 42; 
but seeCroker's nate,ii.) But,perhaps owing 
to his failure to secure Queen Caroline's 
support, Pulteney’s advances fell flat with 
George II, and he is said to have been refused 
permission to stand for Westminster in the 
court interest (ib, i. 49). In 1727 Pulteney 
issued a pamphlet ‘ On the State of the 
National Debt, as it stood December 24th, 
1716,’ &c. (cf. Craftsman, No. 90, vol. iii.) He 
argued that between 1716 and 1726_the debt 
had increased by at least nine millions, and 
was likely to rise by five millions more, the 
operation of the sinking fund having been 
rendered nugatory by the South Sea scheme 
and its consequences. In the new parlia¬ 
ment which assembled 23 Jan. 1728 Wal¬ 
pole, whose reputation as the saviour of the 
national credit was thus called into question, 
brought (22 Feb.) the whole subject of the 
working of the sinking fund before parlia¬ 
ment, and Pulteney (29 Feb.) undertook to 
prove, and more than prove, the contentions 
of his pamphlet. But in tho debate, granted 
on his demand, the minister’s counter-asser¬ 
tions were approved by a large majority 
(8 March) (Coib, Walpole, ii. 307-11; Stah- 
hopl, ii. 214). 

In 1729 the criticisms of Pulteney and 
his friends ou Walpole’s foreign relations, 


with Spain in particular, were deprived of 
point by the conclusion of the treaty of 
Seville (9 Nov.), which was highly favour¬ 
able to British interests. In 1730 Walpole 
openly broke with Townshend, who resigned 
office (16 May). It is said that at this 
crisis Pulteney was offered, through Wal¬ 
pole’s most consistent supporter, Queen 
Caroline, a peerage and one of the secretary¬ 
ships of state. He abruptly declined both. 
(Ooxe, Walpole, iii. 35). A bitter quarrel 
followed between Pulteney and Lord Hervey, 
his former friend. The efforts of Pulteney, 
assisted by his steady ally, Hervey’s wife, 
to detach Hervey from Walpole had been 
only temporarily successful (Memoirs of Lord 
Hervey, 1 . 128-31). In 1731 there wub issued 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Sedition and Defama¬ 
tion displayed,’ with a caustic ‘ Dedication 
to the Patrons of the "Craftsman.”’ Hervey 
was responsible for the dedication only, hut, 
in the belief that he had written the pam¬ 
phlet as well, Pulteney retorted, under 
the signature of ‘The Craftsman/ in ‘A 
Proper Reply to a late Scurrilous Libel.’ 
The 1 Reply ’ was most offensive in tone, and 
gave Pope hints for his character of Hervey 
as ' Sporus ’ ( Epistle to Arbuthnot, pp. 305- 
333; of. Porn, Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, iii. 260, and note). Demands for 
avowal or disavowal of authorship were 
made on both sides, without much effect. 
A bloodless duel was consequently fought 
between the disputants, 25 Jan. 1731, on 
the site of the present Green Park (see 
Choker’s Introduction to Hebtot’s Memoirs 
of George II, i. 34-7; Sib 0. H. Williams, 
Works, i. 204; Caricature History of the 
Georges, p. 100). This is said to hove been 
Pulteney’s solitary duel; but he escaped an¬ 
other, with his constant adversary, Henry 
Pelham, only by intervention of the Bpeaker 
(Coxe, Memoirs of the Pelham Administra¬ 
tion, i. 9). 

Of more importance was a controversy 
between Pulteney and Walpole, provoked 
by a letter contributed by Bolingbroke to 
the ‘Craftsman,’ 22 May 1731 (No. 266, 
vol. vii.), in support of his own and Pul- 
teney’s conduct as politicians. A reply, en¬ 
titled ‘ Remarks on tke Craftsman’s Vindi¬ 
cation of his two Honourable Patrons,’ 
loaded Pulteney with personal abuse, and 
he suspected that Walpole had inspired the 
writer. Pulteney’s reply, entitled ‘ An 
Answer to one Part of an Infamous Libel 
entitled Remarks/ &o. (1781), which may 
be called an ‘Apologia’ for the whole of 
Pulteney’s earlier relations with Walpole, so 
enraged Walpole as to cause him to order 
the arrest of the printer of the 1 Answer/ and 
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to strike Pulteney’s name (1 July 1731) off 
the list of privy councillors and tlie com¬ 
missions of the peace on which it had been 
placed (Doyle). 

Walpole’s proposal in 1733 to borrow for 
purposes of current expenditure half a 
million from the sinking fund was carried 
iu spite of the vigorous resistauce of Pul¬ 
teney and other members of the opposition. 
Undismayed, Pulteney next energetically 
attacked the ministerial excise scheme. In 
hie speech against the alienation of the 
sinking fund he had incidentally denounced 
the 1 plan of arbitrary power ’ contemplated 
in connection with ‘that monster, the Ex¬ 
cise.’ The phrase struck lire (cf. Caricature 
History, p. 103) j and the ‘ Craftsman ’ 
added fuel to the popular agitation by a 
series of articles said to have been supplied 
by Pulteney’s own hand ( Craftsman, Nos. 
342, 367, 389, in vol. xi.) The real conflict 
took place in 1733-4. In the debate on 
16 March 1783 on Walpole’s test proposal 
of excise duties on tobacco. Sir William 
Wyndham appears to have carried off the 
chief honours on the opposition side; but 
Pulteney made a signal hit by his reference 
to a passage in Ben Jonson’s 1 Alchemist ’ 
as illustrating the gap between ministerial 
promise and performance (Ooxn, Walpole, iii. 
208-9), and he had his full share in the 
subsequent overthrow of the whole mini¬ 
sterial scheme. The attempt made in 1734 
to renew the clamour against the pretended 
designs of the government broke down, and 
other manoeuvres of the opposition met 
with no better success. Among these was 
a proposal for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, which was supported by Pultenoy, 
although he confessed himself to have 
favoured the act at the time of its introduc¬ 
tion (i'A. p. 131). Personal differences among 
the leaders doubtless accounted for the 
opposition’s failure. ‘Pulteney and Lord 
Bolingbroke,’ wrote Lord Harvey, ‘hated 
one another; Lord Carteret and Pulteney 
were jealous of one another; Wyndham and 
Pulteney the same; whilst Lord Chester¬ 
field had a little correspondence with all, 
but was confided in by none of them’ 
( Memoirs , i. 306). 

At the general election of 1731 Pulteney 
was returned for Middlesex, which he con¬ 
tinued to represent so long as he held a seat 
in the House of Commons. But the ‘ Country 
Interest ’ (as the ‘ Patriots ’ now called them¬ 
selves) were again in a minority; and Boling¬ 
broke—largely, according to one account, 
by Pulteney’s advice—retired to France 
(Morley, Walpole, p, 88). The opposition 
was in 1736 further weakened by the fall 


from royal favour of Lady Suffolk, wko k,i 
been intimate with Pulteney, and who m 
married his friend, George Berkeley. 
parliamentary warfare 1 ~~ J ‘— J ' 


Pulteney went on, but after the intrigues of 
the imperial agent, the bishop of N amor 
(Abb6 Strickland), with Pulteney and other 
opposition leaders had come to notkingnjBR- 
vet, Memoirs, ii. 68 _; cf. Stanhope, u. jgo." 
the signing of the Vienna preliminaries ((k! 
tober 1785) was patriotically approved by 
Pulteney himself (Hnsvnr, ii. 243). Earlier 
in the year he had interchanged parti™ 
civilities in the house with Sir Robert, and 
had, ‘ when rather dead-hearted and sick in 
body,’ paid a friendly visit to the elder Horace 

In November he wroto to George Berkeley 
from Bath that he must rear ui t for the winter 
but that he had for some time been making 
up his mind to give himself less trouble in par¬ 
liament, in view of the inutility of < struggling 
against universal corruption.’ (Suffolk Letlcri 
i. 146). ’ 

During the session of 1780 Frederick, 
prince of Wales, became the figure-head of 
the opposition (Mobley, Walpole, p. 193 ), 
and the relations botween Walpole and 
Pulteney grew more strained. Pulteney 
was at the time on amicable terms with the 
court, and on 29 April he moved the con¬ 
gratulatory address on the prince’s mamn»e 
(of. IIebvey, ii. 193-7, iii. 48-9). He 
seems to have at first offered the prince and 
his political allies counsels of moderation, 
but when the prince was egged on to de¬ 
cline a conciliatory offer from the king ns to 
his income, Pulteney remarked that the 
matter was out of his hands. On 22Feb. 1737 
he moved, however,an address requesting the 
king to settle 100,0007. a year on the nek- 
apparent. Ilis speech was deemed languid, 
and the motion was lost (ib. pp. 70—3; Com, 
Walpole, iii. 848; Stanhope, ii, 203). He 
had no concern in the subsequent rash pro¬ 
ceedings of tho prince, in which he believed 
the lattor altogether in the wrong, hut he 
thought that his apologies ought to have 
atoned for his misconduct. He was shooting 
in Norfolk when the king’s message expelled 
the prince from St. James’e, and had to he 
summoned by an express to Kew (Heevei, 
iii. 196, 208,246-6). 

During 1737 Pulteney played a subordinate 
part, but in 1788 he found more offectiTB 
moans of attack. The grievances brought 
forward by British merchants against Spam’s 
claim to search for and seize contraband 
goods gave him an opportunity, of which he 
made the most (Stanhope, ii. 277). He 
eagerly formed the agitation occasioned by 
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the story of Jenkins’s ear. lie was implacable 
in his condemnation of the Spanish conven¬ 
tion of January 17S9, and a partner in the 
futile secession of which, on the reassembling 
of the house, he delivered an elaborate de¬ 
fence (Smollett, Hist, of England, ed. 1822, 
iii 89-90; Ooxn, u. s. iv. 139-41; Stanhope, 
;ii" g_ 4 ). In October of the same year the 
agitation excited by the opposition drove the 
government into war with Spain. Pulteney’s 
popularity was at its height, but at the 
moment, while staying at Ingestre in Stafford¬ 
shire with his old schoolfellow, Lord Cliet- 
wynd, he fell dangerously ill. _ The general 
alarm was changed into joy by his unexpected 
recovery; hie illness had cost him seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty guineas in physicians’ fees, and 
was cured by a draught of email-beer {Life of 
Bishop Newton, pp. 45-6). 

In 1740 the unpopularity of the ministry 
was increased by the widespread impression 
that the war was slackly conducted (see Cari- 
cature History, &c., p. 123), On 181 eb. 1741 

Sandys brought forward his celebrated motion 
asking the king to remove Sir Robert Walpol e 
from his councils for ever. Pulteney took a 
prominent part in the debate which ensued. 
He denounced Walpole’s foreign policy as 
consistently aimed at depressing the house 
of Austria and exalting the house of Bourbon. 
But the ‘ motion,’ and its counterpart in the 
lords, ended in collapse (nee Caricature His¬ 
tory of the Georges, p. 129, tho famous cari¬ 
cature in which 

Billy, of all Bob’s foes 
The wittiest in verso and prose, 

appears wheeling a barrow filled with 
bundles of the ‘Craftsman ’ and the 'Cham¬ 
pion, 1 a periodical, it is said, of coarser grain, 
which had superseded the former). 

Pulteney threw himself ardently into the 
contest of the general election in the summer 
of 1741, subscribing largely towards the ex¬ 
penses of his party (ib. p. 233). Walpole's 
majority was greatly reduced. In the debate 
on the address (December) Pulteney attaoked 
his policy along the whole line (ib. pp. 244-6), 
and obtained a day for considering the state of 
the nation. Before, however, that day arrived 
the government suffered defeat (Suffolk Let¬ 
ters, ii. 190-2). On 13 Jan. 1742 Pulteney 
movedto refer to a select committee the papers 
connected with the war, and the motion was 
lost in a very full house by a majority of 
three (Walpole, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
i. 120-2). A week later the ministry was 
placed in a minority of one on the Chippen¬ 
ham election petition. Walpole made up his 
mind to how to the storm, and George II 
directed Newcastle and the lord chancellor, 


Hardwicks, to invite Pultuney to form a 
government (of. Stanhope, iii. 108), on con¬ 
dition that he screened Walpole from any 
inquiry. Pulteney received the king’s mes¬ 
sengers in his own house, and in the presence 
of Carteret declined their proposal, remarking 
incidentally that ‘ tho heads of parties were 
somewhat like the heads of snakes, who were 
urged on by their tails ’—alluding, apparently, 
to Pitt and tho younger whips. At the same 
time he offered to go publicly to court to 
receive any communications with which he 
might be honoured by the king (Life oj 
Bishop Newton, up. 48-9; cf. Life of Bishop 
Pearce, p. 393 ; Mouldy, Walpole, p. 240). 
A second (or third) message thereuponreached 
Pulteney, through Newcastle. The previous 
offer was renewed, without conditions; the 
king trusted to Pulteney’s generosity and 
good naturo not to ‘inilame’ any proceed¬ 
ings against Walpole. Pulteney replied that 
he was ‘no naan of blood,’ but refused to 
accept tbe headship of the government or 
any post in it. He merely stipulated that 
he should he named of the cabinet council 
(Life of Bishop Newton, pp. 49-54; cf. Life 
cf Bishop Pearce, u. s.) Ilis refusal of office 
was apparently inspired ‘ by a sense of shame 
that made Mm hesitate at turning courtier 
after having acted patriot so long and with 
so much applause’ (MoiiT.nr, Walpole, p. 
243). He could afford to resist personal 
temptations, but a certain lack of public 
spirit may have contributed to the result. 

For tho position of first lord of the treasury 
he reoommended Carteret, for the chancellor¬ 
ship of the exchequer Sandys, and for other 
posts other members of the party. Soon, how¬ 
ever, a section which had not been consulted 
in these arrangements, headed, by Oobham, 
grew jealous. At a large opposition meeting 
at the Fountain tavern complaints were 
openly made that too many of Walpole’s 
followers were to he kept in office, and bitter 
words passed between Argyll and Pulteney 
(Ooxb, Walpole, iv. 271-0). At a subse¬ 
quent meeting the presanco of the Prince of 
Wales alone prevented an open rupture. 
Pulteney was, however, persuaded to ao- 
quiesoe in the substitution of Sir Spencer 
Compton, earl of Wilmington [q. v.], as first 
lord in. place of Carteret (Walpole, Last 
Ten Years, i. 165 n.), and changes were made 
in some minor nominations that Pulteney lmd 
proposed. The new ministers accepted their 
seals on 16 Feb. 1742; Pulteney entered the 
cabinet without office, and was readmitted to 
tbe privy council (20 Feb.) 

Early in March Pulteney lost bis only 
daughter, ‘a sensible and handsome girl’ 
(Walpole, Letters, i. 144). During his 
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temporary absence from the House of Com- of the day (unless Pulteney himselFde^T 
mans a motion for an inquiry into the ad- that name) and the least scrupulous™ s' 8 
ministration of the last twenty years was Charles _Haubury Williams, persecuted' hf* 
defeated by a narrow majority. On his in a series of odes which did more executi" 1 

return a similar motion, extending over teu in six months than the ' Craftsman’ had do™ 
years only, was brought in, at his instance, in twice the number of years (of. The Count* 
by Lord Limerick, audoaTried; but Pulteney Girl, i. 132-0 j the Ode to the Earl of fi lt n 
excused himself from serving on the com- i. 140-9; and The Statesman, i. 160-2) r’ 
mittee. A few months later he made his last another ballad he was compared to Clodinj 
speech in the commons in opposition to a and, with more point, to Curio by Akea' 
rosolution reflecting ou the lords for throw- side in his famous * Epistle’ (cf. Gent. Stem 
ingout the bill indemnifying witnesses in the November 1744; Poetical Worlcs ofAl'm- 
Oxford inquiry, aide, Aldine edit. vol. xxvi.) In 1743 Lord 

Pulteney had, on the formation of the new Perceval (aft erwards Earl of Egmont) Tea- 
ministry, resolved to accept the ting’s offer of a tured, in a pamphl et called ‘ Faction Detected.’ 
peerage, hut he delayed his withdrawal to the attributed to Bath himself by "Williiiaui 
House of Lords in the twofold hope of being ( Works, i. 194-7), to defend his conduct- but 
ablo to leaven the ministry with a larger pro- according to Horace Walpole (lost Tea 
portion of opposition members, and of push- Years, i. 31), with no other result than that 
mg through the commons certain measures— of losinghis own popularity. It was answered 
a place bill and some bribery hills with which with acrimonious minuteness in 1 A Eerie? 
his name had been associated (Newton, Lyfe, of the whole Political Conduct of a lata 
pp.68-89). After bringing into the government Eminent Patriot and Ins Friends ’ (1743), pt 
a fow only of those for whom lia wished to find the close of which (pp. 166-0) the charged 
places, he, on 13 July 1742, became Earl of personal corruption was brought forward 
Bath. His political prestigo was at once against him with renewed vehemence, 
ruined. Walpole unjustifiably boasted that On 2 July 1743 Wilmington died, and it 
lie had'turned the key’upon Pulteney, who, then appeared, if the information of Core 
after ‘ gobbling the honour,’ perceived ms error (Memoirs qf the Pelham Administration , i. 
too late, and on the day when he took his 82-6) is to be trusted, that during the in! 
seat in the lords dashed the patent on the term Bath had nursed the ambition of 
floor in a rage (Walpole, letters, ix. 379; recovering the position which ho had let 
at. Edinburgh Review, u.e. p. 197). Bath escape his grnsp in 1742. He despatched a 
afterwards told Shelburne that during tho private messenger to Carteret, who was at 
political crisis of 1742 he 'lost his head, and Hanau with Georgo II, asking for the 
was obliged to go out of town for three or vacant headship of the treasury. But, 
four days to keep his senses ’ (Fitzmahhioe, though Oartovet supported the application, 
i. 40-7; Caricature History, 146). Yet, if the king decided in favour of the Pelhama 
he behaved unwisely, he aclod, according to (Ooxe, u. s. 108,110-13; cf. IIambtjby'Wil. 
Chesterfield, deliberately and disinterestedly liams, Works, Hi. 108-200; and the ballad 
(Stanhope, iii. 118). lie had not conciliated on the 1 Triumvirate—Carteret, Sandys, and 
the king, who ‘ hated him almost as much for Bath,’ in Caricature History, p. 160). 
what he might have done as for what he had Until 1746 Bath made no outward effort 
done.’ Nor had he treated his enemies vin- to shako Pelham’s position. He and Gmn- 
dictively. And Lady Horvey wroto with ville ; however, maintained a personal con- 
great truth on the eve of his downfall: ‘ Sure neotion with Qeorgo II, through Lady Tar- 
the people who adhered to him in particular mouth, and tacitly oncouroged the king's 
have no reason to find fault with him ; ho dislike of the ministry (Walpole, Lad Ten 
has taken sufficient care to provide for them’ Years, i. 149). Early in 1740 the king grew 
(Letters of Lady Hervey, p. 6 ). But the desperate when ho was requested by Pelham 
public failed to understand Bis position, and to assent to Pitt’s admission to thegovem- 
assailed him with virulent abuse. To gain a ment. At the moment tho Dutch ware re- 
title for himself and for the ‘ wife of Bath,’ monstraling against the ineffectiveness of 
as she was called in a ballad which caused British support, and George addressed com- 
him great annoyance, he had sold himself to plaints to Bath and Granville as to the im- 
his former adversaries (see also Hanbcby potence to which he found himself reduced. 
Williams, ‘A Dialogue between the Earl After some hesitation, Bath agreed to form 
aud the Countess of Bath/ Works, i. 174-6; an administration of which lie should be 
Walpole, Letters, i, 121 ; Hanbuby Wil- the head and Granville the right arm, and 
LIAMS, Worlcs, iii. 86-9; Coxa, Walpole, iv. from whioh Pitt should be excluded. But 
295-0, and note). The wittiest verse-writer Harrington refused to co-operate, and on 
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in Peb. the Pelhams and tlioir following' ra- 
Eisned in a body. The Icing now invited 
Jjlthto take the treasury and select a second 
secretary of state with Granville ( but it 
sneedily became manifest that a majority in 
either house was out_ of the question, and 
that the government, if formed at all, would 
have to he formed of nonentities. Two days 
afterwards the Icing sent for Pelham, and 
the status quo ante was restored, except that 
Bath’s remaining adherents were dismissed 
from the ministry. The attempt to turn 
him once more out of the privy council was, 
however, frustrated (Cop, u. s.i. 192-6). 
The air was again thick withpasquinades and 
caricatures (of. Caricature History, pp. 100- 
161). 

Bath played no other part of consequence 
in public affairs, though lie still occasionally 
appeared on the scene in the character de¬ 
scribed by Sir 0. H. Williams (JJ r orks , i. 
213) as that of 1 an aged raven.’ lie was in 
Paris in 1750, and on his return he made a 
< miscellaneous ’ speech, alternately pathetic 
and facetious, on the Regency Bill (1751); 
and there are notes of further speeches by 
him on Scottish and other business in the 
two following years and in 1766. In 1768 he 
supported the Navy Bill in another miscel¬ 
laneous speech which 'resembled his old 
orations, except that in it he commended 
Sir Hubert Walpole’ (Walpole, Last Ten 
Tears, i. 100-2, 128, 237, 240, 293, ii. 46, 
290). 

The accession, in 1760, of George III, to 
whom he had long been a familiar figure, 
gratified him ( Life of Bishop Pearce, pp, 402, 
403). Ho inspired in that year the 1 Letter 
to Two Great Men [Pitt and Newcastle] on 
the Prospect of Peace and on the Terms,’ by 
his chaplain, Dr. Douglas. It exerted no 
influence, though it was much applauded 
(Walpolb, ii. 412). Among the old watch¬ 
words of the * Craftsman ’ which reappear 
in it are the necessity of distrusting ‘French 
faith ’ and the dangers of a standing army. 
It was Bath’s last political effort. His re¬ 
maining years were chiefly given up to social 
and literary dalliance with the amiable co¬ 
terie of which Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] 
was the most interesting figure. Another 
member of it. Miss Catherine Talbot (see Bob- 
wbll, Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, i, 
232 nA introduced him to Elizabeth Carter 
[q. v.J who has left an account of his life 
and ways at Tunbridge Wells (Memoirs of 
Mrs. E. Carter, i. 228 seqq.) He shared in 
a' plot ’ to make her publish her poems, and 
affably composed the (laconic) dedication to 
himself prefixed to them. After the peace 
of Paris he apd. Dr. Douglas joined the Mon¬ 


tagus and Miss Carter in a trip to Spa, the 
Rhine, and the Low Countries, from June 
to September 1763 (ii. pp. 249-60, 362). In 
1764 a chill, said to have been caught by 
' supping in a garden,’ brought on a fever, 
and on 7 July he died, ‘not suddenly but 
unexpectedly’ (ii. i. 886-7). Ha was buried 
hi Westminster Abbey. 

_His great wealth, including that of his late 
wife, who left every thing to him, descended 
by his will to his only surviving brother, 
General Pulteney. His only son, Viscount 
Pulteney, had died at Madrid on his way 
home from Portugal, aged 82, on 12 Feb. 
1763. He had a promising career. He ob¬ 
tained a commission in the army after hie 
father had paid his debts (Life of Bishop 
Newton,pp. 122-4; Suffolk Letters, i. 146-7, 
187). He was lieutenant-colonel 1769, and 
M.P. for 01dSaruml764andfor Westminster 
1761-3. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 21 April1763 (Chestbk, Westminster 
Abbey Beg. 402). 

Bath’s character is very differently esti¬ 
mated by his friends and foes. They agree only 
in censuring his 1 too great love of money.’ lie 
certainly was no stranger to the instinct of 
accumulation which is a besetting temptation 
to very rich men. On the other hand, he fre¬ 
quently responded with munificence both to 
public and private claims, and ae a landlord 
was good to the church (Life of Bishop Pearce, 
pp. 376-9; Lifeqf Bishop Newton, jig. 138-9). 
Ilia intellectualgifts were unquestionablyof a 
high order, and he seems to have preserved to 
the lost that freshness of mind which in his 
younger days he combined with greatactivity 
of body ( Suffolk Letters, i. 112). His skill in 
diversifying his recreations iB celebrated by 
Ambrose Philips in an ode dated IMay 1723. 
He excelled inconversationwithouteverseek¬ 
ing to ‘ soliloquise or monopolise.’ Of the 
effectiveness of his wit abundant illustrations 


remain (cf. Suffolk Letters), and ha was spe¬ 
cially happy in quotation com Shakespeare 
and the classics (W aleole, Last Ten Tears, i. 
40 »,) He was author, among other ‘ ballads ’ 
and cognate productions, of a political song, 
‘The Honest Jury, or Caleb Triumphant’ 
(written on the acquittal of the publisher of 
the 'Craftsman' from a charge of libel), which 
has been described as 1 once among the most 
popular in our language ’ (Lboxx, Hist. ofEng~ 
land, i. 876 n. ; Wilkin'S, Political Ballads, 
1870,ii.232-6), The‘Craftsman’isanendur- 
ing monument of bis wit and literary ability. 
According to Horace Walpole (note to Han- 
bckt Williams’s Works, i. 132), Pulteney 
had a" hand in 1 Mist’s ’ and ‘ Fog’s ’ journals. 

It is, however, as an orator that he is 
chiefly to he remembered. Ample evidence 
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supports Mr. Lecky’s conclusion that Pul¬ 
teney was 1 probably the most graceful and 
brilliant speaker in the House of Commons 
in the interval between the withdrawal of 
St. John and the appearance of Pitt’ (His¬ 
tory, &c., i. 374). Lord Shelburne wrote 
that be was ‘ by all accounts the greatest 
House-of-Oommons orator that bad ever 
appeared.’ Speaker Onslow described him 
as 1 having the most popular parts for public 
speaking of any great man he ever knew.’ 
When at bis best be went to the point with 
unsurpassed directness. Walpole said that 
be feared Pulteney’s tongue more than 
another man’s sword. Tbo irresistible power 
of passion possessed Pulteney so notably in 
his younger days that in the ‘ Characteristic 
List of Pictures ’ mentioned by Lady Ilervey 
in 1729 (Suffolk Letters, i. 3-11) he is credited 
with ‘A Town on Fire.’ Yet bis most dis¬ 
tinctive gift as a parliamentary orator 
must have been his versatility—his power 
of 1 changing like the wind/ as Chesterfield 
put it, from grave to gay, and alternating 

S athos and wit, which, nuturally enough, 
egenerated into that' miscellaneousness ’of 
style so amusingly illustrated by Iloraco 
Walpole (Ooxb, Walpole, iv. 24-0). 

As a politician, Pulteney showed to a re¬ 
markable extent the ‘defects of his qualities,’ 
which came to overshadow and overwhelm 
these qualities themselves. According to 
Lord Ilervey, he was ‘naturally lazy,’ and 
‘resentment and eagerness to annoy first 
taught him application, and application gave 
him knowledge ’ (Memoirs, i. 9). There may 
be truth in this, and in the remarks of the 
same biassed critic as to his jealousy when 
in opposition of his associates. But the gist 
of the matter is that his career exhibits a 
spirit of faction uncontrolled by patriotic 
sentiment. Pulteney, in the most important 
part of his political careor, staked his whole 
reputation ou overthrowing Walpole, whose 
steady policy was maturing the nation’s 
strength; in lator life he tried hard, though 
with reduced energy, to get rid of Pitt, who 
was 1o establish her imperial greatness. In 
tho protracted course of the former contest, 
on which his reputation depends, ho delibe¬ 
rately narrowed political lifo to the petty 
conditions of a duel, and at last, for reasons 
which no onlooker could understand, fired 
into the air. Thus he called down upon him¬ 
self his proper nemesis; he ‘left not faction, 
but of it was left.’ 

Pulteney was twico painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; the earlier portrait, taken in 1717, 
was engraved by Faber in 1732, the later 
was engraved by I. Simon. There are also 
two portraits of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


in the National Portrait Gallery 
these, painted in 1767,1ms been eneruvcl i" 
M'Ardell and by S. W. Reynolds. He 
likewise painted by Allan Ramsay and!!? 
grayed by D. Martin m 1703. A miniatl' 
is the property of Mr. Jelfery Whitehead 
[Tho Memoirs of the Life and Conduct’ , 
William Pulteney, Esq., M.P. (1781), a~ f 
less and dateless; the other eontemporarvt rap . 
by or against Pulteney, cited in the testa*.5 
factious pamphlets. Dr. Douglas (afterwJ 
Bishop of Salisbury) ie supposed to hackee 
prevented from writing a life of his patron 1 
the destruction of all Lord Bath’s papers aft,! 
his death by his brother. There are, however 
many facts, received at first hand, in the Lift of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, late lord bishop of Boohes. 
tor (by himself), and the Life of Dr. Thome 
Newton, bishop of Bristol (by himself), htra 
citod from vols. i. and ii. respectively, of the 
collectod Livob of Dr. E. Pooock, &a.,' 2 vols 
London, 1816. See also Lord Hervoy’s Jfc 
moirs of the Roign of George II, &o., ed, J. IT 
Choker, 8 vols., 1884; Horace Walpole's' (ford 
Orford) Letters, ed. P. Cunningham, 9 vols. ed 
1886, and Memoirs of the Last Ten Yeai'a of 
the Reign of Goorge DC, 2 vols., 1822; Lettcn 
to and from Honriotra, Countoss of Suffolk 
2 vols., 1874 ; Lottors of Mary Lepel, ludv 
Ilervey, 1821 ; Mr. Pennington’s Memoirs of 
the Lifo of Mrs. Elizabeth Oerter, with her 
poems, &c„ 2 vols., 3rd od, 1816; the Works of 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, K.B., with notes 
by Horace Walpole, 3 vols, 1822; the Craffs- 
mon, 14 vols., 1831; Ooxe’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert 17815016, 
4 vols., od. 1816 (still the vade mocum for all 
students of this period, but needing constant 
revision), and Memoirs of tho Administration of 
tho Right Hon. Henry Pelham, &o., 2 vola, 1829; 
Lord E. Pitzmaurico’s Lifo of William, Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of L&mdorai 
(obap. i. ‘A Chapter of Autobiography’), 3 vok, 
1876-6; Lord Stanhope's (Lord Mahon) Hist, of 
England, &c,, 6tli ed., 1868; John Motley’s "Wal¬ 
pole (Twolve English Statesmen), 1886; Hec- 
fenight’s Bolingbroko; Hiiesall’s Bolingbroke 
(Statesmen Ser.); Doylo’s Official Baronage of 
England, 8 vols., 1886; Wright’s Caricature 
History of tho Goorgos, 1867 ; Notes and Queries, 
8th sor. x. 210 ; Edinburgh Review, vol. hoi. 
1840, art. ‘Walpole and his Contemporaries.’] 

A. W. W, 


FULTON or POULTON, ANDREW 
(1064-1710), josuit, socondeon ofFerdimmdo 
Foulton, esq., of Desborough, Northampton¬ 
shire, and bis wife, Mary Giflard of Black- 
ladies, Staffordshire, was born in Northamp¬ 
tonshire in 1064. Ferdinando Pulton [q.v.] 
was probably his grand-uncle. He made his 
humanity studies in the college of the Eng¬ 
lish jesuits at St,. Omer, entered the Society 
of Jesus on 31 Oct. 1074, studied theology at 
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Lieffe and was professed of the four vows on 
$ pgt,! 1 ( 391 - 2 . He and Father Edward Hall 
^ere the first two masters appointed to the 
new college which was opened by the Eng¬ 
lish jesuits in the Savoy, Strand, London, at 
•Whitsuntide 1687. Pulton gained a wide re¬ 
putation in consequence of has conference on 
points of controversy with Dr. Thomas Teni- 
son, incumbent of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
iuid afterwards archbishop of Canterbury fq.v.] 

It was held in Long Acre on 29 Sept. 1687 
(Dodd, Church Met. iii. 498). Upon the de¬ 
struction of the college in the Savoyatthe out¬ 
break of the revolution,Pulton flewfromLcm- 
donwitli the intention of crossing to France; 
but he, Obadiah "Walker, and other fugitives 
were arrested near Canterbury on 11 Dec. 
1088, and committed prisoners to the gaol 
at Feveraham, whence they were afterwards 
removed in custody to London (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 440). Being 
released, he returned to Liege to complete 
his theological course. Afterwards ha joined 
the court of James II at St. Germains. In 
1690 he was socius to Father Warner, con¬ 
fessor to the king, and subsequently he was 
attached to the royal chapel. He also ac¬ 
companied James II on his visit to Ireland 
in 1690, and served as an army chaplain or 
missioner there. He died at St, Germains 
on 6 Aug. 1710. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A true and 
full Account of a Conference held about 
Beligion, between Dr. Tho. Tenison and A. 
Pulton, one of the Masters in the Savoy; 
published by authority,’London, 1687, 4to. 
To this work tho following singular adver¬ 
tisement is prefixed: ‘A. P., having been 
eighteen years out of his own Country, pre¬ 
tends not yot to any perfection of the Eng¬ 
lish Expression or Orthography; wherefore 
for the future he will crave the favour of 
treating with the Dr. in Latine or Greek, 
since tne Dr. finds fault with his English,’ 
On this Lord Macaulay remarks: ‘His 
orthography ie indeed deplorable. In one 
of bis letters “ wright ” is put for “ write,” 
“ wold ” for “ would.” * In a contemporary 
satire, entitled * The Advice/ is the follow¬ 
ing couplet s 

Send Pulton to be lashed at Busby's school, 

That he in print no longer play tho fool. 

In the controversy which ensued Edward 
Meredith [q. v.],A. Cressener, a schoolmast er 
in Long Acre, and ‘ Mr H., a divioie of the 
Church of England,’ took part. 2. ‘Re¬ 
marks of A. Pulton, Master in the Savoy, 
upon Dr. Tho. Tenison’s late Narrative/ Lon¬ 
don, 1687,4to. 8. ‘A full and clear Exposi¬ 
tion of tho Protestant Rule of Faith, with 


an excellent Dialogue, laying forth the large 
Extent of true, excellent Charity against the 
uncharitable Papists/ 4to, pp. 20, sine loco 
aut anno [1687 r] (Jones, Popery Tracts, ii. 
321). 4. ‘ Reflections upon the Author and 
Licenser of a scandalous Pamphlet, called 
The Missioners Arts discovered; with the 
Reply of A. Pulton to a Challenge made him 
in a Letter prefix’d to the said Pamphlet/ 
London, 1888, 4to. 

Pulton’s account of the conversion in 1682 
to the catholic faith of OharleB, son of John 
Manners, first duke of Rutland, remains in 
manuscript in the Public Record Office, 
Brussels (Folet, Records, v. 87, 88 n.) 

[De Backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de JAsus, 
ii. 2134; Foley’sBecords, v. 301, vii.618; Jones's 
Popery Tracts, p. 481; Oliver’s Jesuit Collec¬ 
tions, p. 174; Patrick’s Autobiog.p. 216; "Wood’s 
Athens Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 654.] T. O. 

PULTON, FERDINANDO (1686-1618), 
legal author, Bon of Giles Pulton of Des- 
borough,Northamptonshire,wherethe family 
had been settled for fourteen generations, 
was bom at Deshorough in 1636. Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he matri¬ 
culated on 28 Nov. 1662, he in 1665-6 gra¬ 
duated B.A., being fellow from Lady-day 
1656 to Lady-day 1567. Meanwhile on 28 
June 1660 he was admitted a commoner at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Although ad¬ 
mitted on 6 June 1569 to Lincoln’s Inn, he, 
being a Roman catholic, was not called 
to the bar. His chief occupation was editing 
the statutes, he being tho first private 
person so employed. He resided at Des- 
borough, and had also a house at Bourton, 
near Buckingham, where he died on 20 Jan. 
1617-18. His remains were interred in 
Deshorough church. Shortly before his death 
Pulton presented to Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, a copy of Robert of Gloucester’s 
‘ Chronicle/ ‘ for the love and affection which 
he did bear to the said college, his nurse 
and schoolmistress, and in token of goodwill 
to the said house.’ An elegy upon him is 
among the poems of his friend, Sir John Beau¬ 
mont. He left a widow, four sons (two of 
whom became Roman catholic priests), and 
two daughters. One of his sons, Thomos 
Pulton, afiasUnderhilljWas among the jesuits 
discovered in Lord Shrewsbury's house at 
Clerkenwell in March 1627-8. 

Pulton’s compilations of statute law, all 
of which were published in London, are en¬ 
titled os follows: 1. ‘ An Abstract of all the 
Penal Statutes which be general, wherein is 
contained the effect of all those Statutes 
which do threaten the offenders thereof the 
loss of life, member, lands, goods, or other 
punishment, or forfeiture whatsoever/1679 
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and 1586, 4to. 2. ‘A Kalender, or Table, improvement, and soon displayed remuWu 
comprehending the effect of all the Statutes powers of elocution and oratory. Abandon! 
that have beon made and put in print, be- business pursuits,he prepared for the ! 
ginning with Magna Charta, enacted Anno 9 the Wesleyan methodist ministry under th 
H. 3, and proceeding one by one until the Rev. Benjamin Clough, who had married l; 
end of the Session of Parliament 3 R. mother’s sister. After spendingfour montli’ 
Jacobi. . . ■ Whereunto is annexed an at, the theological institution at Richmond.! 
Abridgment of all the Statutes whereof the was received into the ranlrs of the ministry 
whole or any part is general in force and the conference of 1846. Two years of nmtm 
use,’ 160C, 1608, 1618, 1032, 1640, fol. tion were passed iiiWhitohavettaiidtwoiBOK 
8. * Collection of Statutes repealed and not in Carlisle. His ordination took place nttl 
repealed,' 1608, fol. 4. ‘A Collection of Manchester conference of 1849. During tie 
sundry Statutes frequent in use, with notes next nine years he laboured in Newcastle-on. 
in the margent, and references to the Book Tyne, Sheffield, and Leeds. Prom 1858 to 
Oases, and Books of Entries and Registers, 1864 he lived in London (Ilinde Street and 
where they be treated of. Together with an Islington circuits); subsequently, until 1867 
Abridgment of the residue which be expired,’ he was in Bristol. ’ 

&c., 1618,1632,1G36. 6.' The Statutes at The following five years Punshon spent in 
large concerning all such Aots which at any Canada, where ho prosided over the annual 
time heretofore have been extant in print conferences, and exercised a supreme control 
from Magna Charta to the 16 of Jac. I, or of metliodism throughout the dominion. By 
divided mto two volumes, with marginal his powerful influence and unweariedlabourj 
notes,’ &c., 1618, fol. tlio methodist churches of British North 

Pulton was also author of 1 De Pace Regis America woro greatly strengthened. In-Tma 
ct Regni—viz. A Treatise declaring which 1872 the Victoria University of Oobourg 
be the great and general offences of the Canada, conferred on him the degree of 
realm, and the chief impediments of the peace LL.D. Ho returned t o England in 1878, and 
of the King and the Kingdom,’ London, thenceforward liyod in London, for two years 
1609, 1610, 1616, fol. as superintendent of Kensington circuit, and 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 214; Lincoln’s Inn from 1876 as one of llio general secretaries of 
Reg.; Wood’s Athenso Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 214; the Wesleyan Motkodist Missionary Society. 
Bridges’s Northamptonshire, ii. 27; Lipscomb’s Punsbon’s raro gifts and eloquence boos 
Buckinghamshire,ii. 688; Ayseough’s Cat. Slo.ina won for him a high place, not only amonghis 
MSS. p. 261; Camden Miscsllany (Camden 8oc.), own people, but with the general public 
vol. iv.; Discovery of a Jesuit College, p. 9; His public lectures, the first of which, on 
Notes and Quorios, 3rd sor. xi. 844.) ,1, M. R. the Prophet of Horob, he delivered in Exeter 

PUNSHON, WILLIAM MOItLEY Ilall in January 1864, greatly increeeed bis 
(1824-1881), Wesleyan proaoher and lec- popularity. He also developed great admini- 
tnrer, horn at Doncaster on 29 May 1824, str.itive talent. At the Manchester con- 
was only ohild of John and Elizabeth Pun- ference, July 1869, ho was elected into is 
slum, who both died bofore thoir son reached ‘ legal hundred,’ a rare distinction for one so 
manhood. His father was a mombor of the young. By his own exertions Punsbonroiseds 
firm of Wilton & Punshon, mercers, at Don- fund oflO,0007. to extend methodisminwater- 
caster. His mother was the eldest daughter of ing-places, and grants were made from the 
William Morley,ft freeman of the same town, funuto stimulate local effort. Healsorafeed 
His maternal uncle Isaac received the dignity 1,0007. to relieve old Spitalflelda chapel of 
of knighthood in 1841, and twice filled the debt, chiefly by moans ox his lecture on‘The 
office of mayor. Morley PunBhon was taught Huguenots/ one of his most brilliant per- 
at the grammar school of Doncaster, and formonces. To the mission causePunshon de- 
afterwords at a boarding-school at Tadcaetor. voted oqual energy throughout life. His last 
In 1887 he entered his grandfather Morley’s years were spent in presenting and enforcing 
counting-house in Hull, and began, to learn the olaims of the work of the Wesleyan Mis- 
the business of a timber merchant. He em- sionary Society, in superintending the socie- 
ployed his leisure time in reading, and laid ty’s missions ; m administering its funds, and 
up large stores of knowledge. Hie mother's in directing its agents. lie died at Tranbjr, 
death in 1838, and the influence of the Rev. Brixton IIill, London, on 14 April 1881. 

S. R. Hall, lod him to consider religious Punshon wrote: ‘ Sabbath Ohimes, or Ms- 
questions, and in November 1838 he joined ditations in Verse/ London, 1807. His ser- 
tho methodist society in Hull. At the age mons in two volumes and lectures in one 
of seventeen he began to preach. With others voliuno were issued in a uniform odition, 1883 
like-minded he formed a society for mutual and 1884 (several times reprinted). 
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Punshon married, first, Maria Ann 
Vickers, of Gateahead-on-Tyne, by whom he 
liad four children; she died in 1868. His 
second wife was her sister, Fanny Vickers. 
The marriage took place on 16 Aug. 1868 
at Toronto, Canada, where marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister was legal. His second 
wife died in 1870. He married, thirdly, in 
1878, Mary Foster, daughter of William 
Foster of Sheffield. She survived him. 

[life, by Frederic W. Macdonald, London, 
1887, with etched portrait by Manesse; Me¬ 
morial Sermon with Personal Eecollections of 
ponshon, by Thomas M'Cullagh, London, 1881; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210; Minutes of 
the Methodist Conference (annual), 1872 to 
1881.] W. B. L. 

PURBECK, Viscomre (1691 P-1657). 
[See Villieus, John.] 

L PURBECK, titular Viscount (1677 ?- 
1723). [See Vjxlibbs, John.] 

PURCELL, DANIEL (1660 P-1717), 
musical composer, was the youngest son 
of Henry Purcell the elder, and the brother 
of the great Henry Purcell [q. v.] He was 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, from 
1088 to 1696, when he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment in order to live in London. In 1098 he 
wrote music for Thomas Yalden’s ‘ Ode for St, 
Cecilia’s Day.’ La 1696 he wrote music for 
Maty Pix’s tragedy, ‘Ibrahim XIII,’ and 
possibly also for her * Spanish 'Wives, 1 as well 
as for an anonymous piece called ‘Neglected 
Virtue, or the Unhappy Conqueror.’ In 1096, 
too, he composed an opera called ‘ Brutus of 
Alba, or Augusta’s Triumph,’ written by 
George Powell [q. v.] and John Verbruggen. 
The published songs bear the imprint 1696, 
hut the piece was not produced till 1697. 
He also contributed songs to Lord Lans- 
downe’s * She Gallants’ (1696), and to ‘ The 
Triumphs of Virtue ’ (anon. 1607). To 
D’Urfey’s ‘ Oynthia and Endymion ’ he con¬ 
tributed in the latter year instrumental music, 
as well as the music, with Jeremiah Olarke, 
of Settle’s opera, ‘ The World in the Moon.’ 
In 1608 he wrote songs for Charles Gildon’s 
‘Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce,’ Cibber’s 
‘Love makes a Man,’ and Lacy’s curious 
alteration of the ‘ Taming of a Shrew,’ called 
‘ Sawney the Scot,’ besides odes for the Prin¬ 
cess Anne’s birthday (6 Feb. 1697-8) and St. 
Oacilia’s day, performed respectively in Lon¬ 
don and Oxford. Other odes for Bt. Cecilia’s 
dayfollowedinlateryears. Alamentationfor 
the death of his brother Henry was set by him 
to words byNahumTate before 1698. Inl690 
his only theatrical work seems to have been 
the music for Motteux’s opera, ‘ The Island 
Princess,’ with J. Olarke and Leveridge, In 
von. xvi. 
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1700he wrote songs for apiecebyj. Oldmixon, 
called ‘ The Grove, or Love’s Paradise,’ and 
won the third of the four prizes offered by 
1 several persons of quality’ (among others the 
Earl of Halifax) for musical settings of Con¬ 
greve’s ‘ Judgment of Paris ’ [see Ftnobu, 
GoDFKcr], The compositions of Eccles, 
winner of the second prize, and Purcell were 
printed. At the same time Purcell wrote 
music for Farquhar’s ‘ Constant Couple,’ 
D’Urfey’s ‘Masaniello,’ ‘ The Pilgrim ’ (a re¬ 
vival of Beaumont and Fletcher, with ad¬ 
ditions by Dryden). BurnabVs ‘Reformed 
Wife,’ and Cibber’s ‘Careless"Husband.’ In 
1701, for a revival of Lee’s ‘ Rival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great,’ Purcell 
provided some of the numbers. Finger had 
previously written part of the music—i.e. 
acts ii. and ir., a symphony for four flutes, 
and the finale to act v. Purcell contributed 
songs to Baker’s ‘ Humours of the Age ’ and 
Mrs. Trotter's ‘ Unhappy Penitent ’ [see CoOK- 
bubn, Oathamne] in the same year. In 1702 
Steele’s ‘Funeral’ seems to have been the 
only play for which he wrote music. The 
same author’s ‘Tender Husband’ and Far- 
quhar’s ‘ Inconstant ’ represent the composer's 
work for 1703; in the following year, for 
the opening of the theatre in thefiaymarket 
built by Vanbrugh (B April 1706), he wrote 
an ‘ opera ’ on ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ to a libretto 
translated from the Italian (advertisement 
in the Diverting Post, 28 Oct. 1704). In 
March 1708-7 he contributed music to Fot- 
quhar’B 1 Beaux’ Stratagem,’ and later in the 
Bame year a St. Cecilia ode by Purcell waB 
performed at St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Refer¬ 
ence is made to a masque by Purcell, called 
‘Orpheus and Eurydiee,’in the ‘MusesMer¬ 
cury,’1707. Musicwasalsowritten by Purcell 
for J. Hughes’s ‘Amalasont,’ D’Urfey’s‘The 
Bath’ and ‘The Campaigners,’ Motteux’s 
1 Younger Brother,’ and a revival of ' Mac¬ 
beth,’ to none of which were dates attached. 

On 8 April 1712 Purcell gave a concert 
at Stationers’ Hall ‘of vocal and instru¬ 
mental musick entirely new, and all parts 
to be perform’d with the greatest excellence ’ 
(advertisement in Spectator, No. 340, for 
31 March 1712). Among the instrumental 
compositions performed on that occasion 
may very probably have been some of the 
six sonatas of three parts, or the sonatas for 
flute and boss, both of which were published. 

From 1718 Purcell was organist of St. An¬ 
drew’s, Holbom. The only evidence of his 
death is in an advertisement in the ‘ Daily 
Courant,’ 12 Deo. 1717, inserted by Edward 
Purcell, ‘only son to the famous Mr. Henry 
Purcell,’ who was a candidate for the post of 
organist, ‘ in the room of his uncle, Mr. Daniel 

II 
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Purcell, deceased.’ After his death there 
appeared hie ‘Six Cantatas for a Voice, 
. . . two of which are accompanied with a 
Violin. Compos’d after the Italian man¬ 
ner ; and ‘ the Pealmes set full for the Or¬ 
gan or Harpsicord, as they are Plaid in 
Churches.’ 

Daniel Purcell’s music is so deeply tinged 
with the style of his illustrious brother 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish it from his on internal evidence 
alone. It is naturally a mere reflection, with¬ 
out creative genius; but it certainly does not 
deserve the sneer with which Hawkins refers 
to it. The historian repeats the tradition that 
Purcell was a famous punster. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, iii, 52; Bloxam's 
Beg. ot Magdalen College; Bursar's Accounts 
of the College, examined by tlio Bev. “W. D. 
Macray; Cummings’s Life of (Henry) Purcell 
(Great Musicians Ser.); Companion to the Play¬ 
house ; Catalogue of the Music in the Bitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge; Brit. Mus. Cat.; composi¬ 
tions printed and in manuscript in British Mu¬ 
seum, Boyal College of Music, &c.] 

J. A. P. M. 

PURCELL, HENRY (1668 P-1696), 
composer, was a younger son of Henry Pur¬ 
cell, a gentleman of the Obapel Royal, and 
‘master of the children’ of “Westminster 
Abbey, and music copyist there. The father 
was an intimate friend of Matthew Locke 
[q. v.l (ef. Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, i, 
64); he was buried at Westminster Abbey 
on 8 Aug. 1664. The name of the composer's 
mother woe Elizabeth. His brother Daniel 
is noticed separately. A house in St. Ann’s 
Lone, Old Pye Street, Westminster, is tradi¬ 
tionally said to have been the composer’s 
birthplace (of. Musical Times, November 
1806, pp. 734^6). The date of his birth is 
fixed approximately by the inscription below 
his portrait in his ‘ Sonatas of Three Parts ’ 
(1688)—‘eatat. sum 24’—and by that on his 
monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey, 
which gives his age as thirty-seven at the 
time of his death. The arms on the portrait 
(harry wavy of six argent and gules, on a 
bend sable three boars' heads oouped of the 
first) seem to connect the composer with the 
family of Purcell of Onslow, Shropshire 
(of. Collectanea Top. et Gen. vii. 244, vui. 17, 
20). Tho composer’s uncle, Thomas Purcell, 
adopted him on bis father’s death in 1664, and 
seems to have undertaken his musical educa¬ 
tion. Thomas Purcell was a gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal (appointed probably at the 
Restoration), succeeded Henry Lawos as one 
of the king's musicians in ordinary for the 
lute and voice in 1662, held the post of 
composer in ordinary for the violin conjointly , 


mth Pelham Humfrey [q. v.], 

In 1664, when Henry was six years D u 
he was appointed a chorister of the CWi 
Royal, under Captain Cooke, the mast./! 
the children. Pelham Humfrey euccwJw 
to Cooke’s post in 1672, and from him 
cell learnt the taste for the new atvhTf 
musio which Lully had brought into vo™ 
in France. In his twelfth year (1870)1 
composed an ‘ Address of the Children of ft! 
Chapel Royal to the King,’ which, according 
to Cummings’s ‘Life,’ waB formerly in Z 
possession of Dr. Rimhault. As it is described 
as being in Pelham Ilumfrey’s writing » 
would appear that Humfrey had already tin- 
ceived a certain admiration for the promise 
shown by Purcell before they entered into 
the relations of master and pupil, Those 
who ascribe to Purcell the composition of the 
famous ‘ Macbeth music,’ commonly kn 0WB 
as Matthew Locke’s, are compelled to ass™ 
its composition to Purcell’s fourteenth year 
since it was produced in 1672, The main 
argument in Purcell's favour is that the 
musio for ‘ Macbeth,’ with which Locke's 
name has been traditionally associated is 
wholly different from some other eitont 
music for ‘Macbeth’ whioh Locke is pod- 
tivaly known to have composed, andmaj 
therefore be safely denied to he from Locket 
hand. When Locke’s claim is ignored, Pur¬ 
cell’s title seems plausible. That a some of 
the muBio in Purodl’s handwriting exists ib 
in itself, having regard to the frequency 
with which one man would moke a copy of 
another’s work, no conclusive argument for 
his authorship (Musical Times, May 1876; 
Concordia, 27 Nov. 1876; Oumminqs. life 
of Purcell; Gboyh, Diet, n. 188-6) [cl arts. 
Looke>, Matthew, and Luvubtjxh, Rich- 
abb]. It is possible that a song, ‘Sweet 
Tyranness,’ in Playford’s * Musical Com¬ 
panion ’ (1072-8) is by the younger Henry 
Purcell; it has been ascribed to his father. 

Puroell’s firBt undoubted work for the 
stage was written for Shodwell’s ‘ Libertine' 
(1676) ; the music is considerable in extent, 
and very fine in quality. Dryden’s * Aureng- 
zebe’ and Shadwell’s ‘ Epsom Wells,’ played 
in the same year, were also provided with 
musio by Purcell. Rimbault assigns toPur- 
oell the music in the first act of ‘ Oirce,’ by 
Charles Davenant [a. v.], whioh wbb acted 
at the Duke of York's Theatre in 1677, with 
musio mainly contributed by John Banister 
[q, v.] ( Concordia, 16 April 1878; of. Rnr- 
batjit, Ancient focal Music of England). 
The most important of Purcell’s early dra¬ 
matic productionsis the masque in Shadwell’s 
arrangement of ‘Timon of Athens’ (1877-8), 
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which contains some of his best and most ori¬ 
ginal work. From 1676 to 1678 Purcell was 
copyist at Westminster Abbey, and in 1677 
he wrote an elegy' on the death of his worthy 
friend Mr. Matthew Locke, musick composer 
jn ordinary to his majesty.’ A letter (printed 
in Cummings’s ‘ Life ’) written by Thomas Pur¬ 
cell to John (Jostling [q, v.], the bass singer, 
minor canon of Canterbury, on 8 Feb. 1678- 
1679, is interpreted to mean that Henry Pur¬ 
cell was then writing anthems specially in¬ 
tended to show off Goatling's wonderful voice. 
But the most remarkable of Purcell’s anthems, 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships,’ was 
written later. 

The work which in some ways is the 
crowning manifestation of Purcell’s genius, 
vis. the opera 1 Dido and HSneas,’ has been 
conclusively proved to date from 1680, not 
earlier, and for a composer of twenty-two 
the feat is sufficiently surprising. At the 
time continuous dramatic music was un¬ 
known in England, and Purcell wrote his 
opera entirely without spoken dialogue, and 
with a sense of dramatic truth that was not 
surpassed by any succeeding musician for 
many generations. It was prepared for a per¬ 
formance given at the hoarding-school of one 
Josias Priest, a dancing-master who in 1680 
removed from Leicester Fields to Chelsea. 
The libretto was by Nahum Tate, and an epi¬ 
logue by Tom D’Urfey was spoken by Lady 
Dorothy Burk. 

In the same year (1680) John Blow [q. y.] 
resigned his appointment as organist ofWest- 
minster Abbey in Purcell’s favour; and two 
‘Welcome Songs,’ for the Duke of York and 
the king respectively, seem to have brought 
the composer into notice at court. Composi¬ 
tions of this ‘ occasional’ kind were written 
by Purcell almost every year from this time 
until his death. In 1682 he was appointed 
organist of the Chapel Royal, while still re¬ 
taining his post at the abbey. In 1683 he 
published by subscription his ‘ Sonnatas of 
In Parts: Two Viouins and Basse: to the 
Organ or Harpsecord.’ In the title Puroell 
is styled ‘ Composer in ordinary to his most 
Sacred Majesty,’ an appointment which Rim- 
bault conjectures he received in the same year 
as that to the Chapel Royal (Old Cheque Booh 
of the Chapel Royal). The (twelve) sonatas 
were published infour part-books, with an ad¬ 
mirable portrait of the composer, a dedication 
to the king, and a very interesting preface, in 
which Purcell declares his object to he to give 
a 'just imitation of the most fam’d Italian 
masters; principally, to bring the seriousness 
and gravity of that sort of Musick into vogue 
and reputation amongourcountrymen,whose 
humor, 'tis time now, Bhould begin to loath 


the levity, and balladry of our neighbours. 
The last words doubtless refer to the super¬ 
ficial style of the French music of the day, 
which had not been without previous influ¬ 
ence on the composer. A phrase in the dedi¬ 
cation implies that it was through the king 
that Purcell became acquainted with the 
Italian composers. The suggestion is corro¬ 
borated by tne fact that a manuscript in the 
Royal College of Music, which contains a 
number of vocal works transcribed from a 
manuscript in Purcell’s handwriting, includes 
a duet, ‘ Cruder in hac fiamma,’ by Uarissimi, 
who was CharlesII’s favourite composer. The 
special model taken by Purcell appears to 
have been Giovanni Battista Vitali, whose 
sonatas, printed at Bologna in 1677, show a 
striking similarity to those of the English 
master in the struature of the works, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the loosely grouped ‘suites’ 
of dance movements and from the ‘fantasies’ 
which had been in vogue in England from the 
time of Orlando Gibbons. Of these ' fantasies' 
Purcell left in manuscript several specimens, 
mainly three years older than the eonatae. 
The Italian indications of time, &c., employed 
were then so much of a novelty in England 
that it was deemed advisable to explain them 
in the preface to the sonatas. Purcell's ad¬ 
miration for Vitali is attested by the fact that 
he named his eldest son after him 'John 
Bautista ’ in 1682. 

Purcell began in 1683 a series of odes for 
the celebration of St Cecilia’s day. It would 
seem that he wrote for that year’s festival 
no fewer than three, one to Latin words; only 
one apparently was performed; it begins, 
‘'Welcome to all the pleasures,’ and was pub¬ 
lished in the following year. In 1684 Pur¬ 
cell took part in an organ competition at 
the Temple Ohurch, playing, with Blow, on 
Father Smith’s organ; the rival instrument, 
by Renatus Harris [q. v.], being played by 
Draghi. At tbs time of the coronation of 
James II, Purcell was paid 2AI. 12*. out of 
tbe secret-service money for superintending 
the erection of an organ in Westminster 
Abbey specially designed for tbe occasion. 
Purcell probably played tbe organ at the 
opening ceremony. The ‘Puroell’ who is 
mentioned among the basses of the choir was 
presumably a relative. The composer's voice 
was a counter-tenor. 

In 1686 he returned to dramatic compo¬ 
sition with the music to Dryden’s 1 Tyrannic 
Love,’ while a ‘ quickstep,’ apparently written 
about tbe same time, obtained extraordinary 
popularity as tbe air of ‘ Lillibuxlero.’ Tbe 
year 1687 is marked only by an elegy on John 
Playford [q. v.l, tbe music publisher. In 
January 1687-8 Purcell wrote an anthem, 

US 
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‘Blessed are they that fear the Lord,’for the 
rejoicings at the queen’s pregnancy, and an¬ 
other anthem, ‘ The Lord is King,’"bears date 
1088. He contributed songs to D’Urfey’s 
‘ Fool’s Preferment ’ in the same year, and 
resumed the office of copyist in the abbey. 

At the coronation of William and Mary in 
1689, Purcell retained, as an official perqui¬ 
site, the price paid for seats in the organ-loft; 
but lie was apparently compelled to give it 
back to the chapter on pain of losing his post 
(Hawkins, edit. 1858, p. 748). One of the 
best of the ‘occasional ’ compositions of Pur¬ 
cell was called forth by the accession of the 
new sovereigns, though it was not com¬ 
manded for any state celebration. It is 
known as ‘ The Yorkshire Feast Song,’ and 
was performed at the meeting of natives of 
Yorkshire in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall on 
27 March 1690. There followed some of the 
composer’s best theatrical work, including 
‘ Dioclesian, or the Prophetess ’ (adapted from 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Betterton), and 
the‘Tempest’ (Dryden’s adaptation). The 
former was published in 1091 in score by sub¬ 
scription, with a dedication to the Duke of 
Somerset; hut, although the piec e was a great 
success (Downes), the cost of publication was 
hardly defrayed by the subscriptions, and the 
book was a financial failure (pref. to Danihl 
PuboutKi’b Judgment of Pans ) j every copy 
contained manuscript corrections by Purcell 
himBelf. The music to Dry den’s ‘Amphitryon' 
wbb issued in 1090, the year of its produc¬ 
tion. In the epistle aedicatory Dryden 
wrote, ‘ We have at length found an Eng¬ 
lishman equal with the best abroad,’ and he 
referred to ‘his happy and judicious per¬ 
formances in the late opera ’ (‘ Dioclesian ’). 
Five years earlier, in the preface to ‘ Albion 
and Albanius,’ Dryden had shortsightedly 
spoken of Grabu, the composer of that work, 
as ‘raised to a degree above any man who shall 
pretend to be his rival on our stage.’ This 
change in the poet’s opinion was strengthened 
by Purcell’s admirable contributions to his 
opera of ‘King Arthur,’ which was produced 
inl691. The complete score of thatworkwas 
never published, and it disappeared, probably 
within a veryfewyoars of its production, sinoe 
the few songs printed after the composer’s 
death, in ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ were in a 
more or less fragmentary condition. After 
all the imperfect manuscript scores of the 
work were collated for Professor Taylor’s 
edition (Musical Antiquarian Society), there 
remain five songs to which no music can be 
found. Still, the great built of the music is 
extant, and from this and the printed play it 
is clear that it can only he called an opera in 
a limited sense, since the singing characters 



illustrated, was justified, according tni? 

‘Gentleman’s Journal’ for January 169 H 
by the fact that ‘ experience hath tau*"" 
that our English genius will not iellXw 
perpetuall singing.’ ‘ Mr. Parcel,’ the Z 
critic pointed out, ‘ joyns to the dehcacv3 
beauty of the Italfoi way the SS 
gayety of the French composers, as he W 
done for the “ Prophetess” and the last mJl 
called “ King Arthur,” which hath beenE 
several times the last month.’ ‘ 


Among the plays to which Purcell cm. 
tributed incidental music in 1692 and th 
following year were the ‘ Indian Queen’ 
(adapted from Howard and Dryden) and the 
* Fairy Queen,’ an anonymous arrangement 
of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream/ a*, 
of the songs from the latter were publishd 
in 1692 by Purcell himself, but, as b the 
case of ‘ King Arthur,’ the complete music 
was lost (London Gazette, 18 Oct, 1700] 
Three years after the production of tb 
‘Indian Queen ’ a pirated edition nos issued 
by the booksellers May & Hudgbutt, * 
addressed the composer in a complacent and 
impudont preface. The queen’s birthday ode 
for 1692 contains, as the bass of one of the 
airs, the Scottish tune ‘ Gold and Eaw.' Ac¬ 
cording to Hawkins, Purcell introduced it 
out of pique because the Queen had ex¬ 
pressed a preference for the ballad, as sung 
by Arabella Hunt, to some of his muric 
The ode for St. Oecilio’s day in the same ytn 
contains evidence of the composer’s powers 
as a singer of florid music. The air "Es 
Nature’s voice,’ for counter-tenor, which 
abounds in elaborate passages, was printed 
shortly after the festival. The ‘ Gentleman 1 ! 
Journal or Monthly Miscellany’ for Novem¬ 
ber 1692 says ‘ the second stanza ’ was ‘sung 
with incredible graces by Mr. Purcell him¬ 
self.’ An ode, said to have been writtenfor 
the centenary commemoration of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, and performed at OhrbtOhurch, 
Dublin, on 9 Jan. 1098-4, is included by 
Goodison in his incomplete edition of Pur¬ 
cell’s works ; but no direct evidence of its 
performance has been found. 

To 1094 belongs Purcell’s only work as a 
theorist. He rewrote almost entirety the 
third part of Playford’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick’ for the twelfth edition of 
that book, published in 1094. The section 
‘On the Art of Descant’ in its original shape 
was no longer of practical use to composer!, 
since the whole aspect of music had changed. 
Certain of the songs in the first and second 
parts of D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote ’ (1694) were 
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by Purcell, the most famous of them being 
‘Let the dreadful engines;’ and on St. 
Cecilia’s day, in the same year, -were per¬ 
formed his famous Te Deurn and Jubilate, 
with orchestral accompaniments. Pot the 
fimeralof Queen Mary he wrote swell-known 
burial service, of which one section, the 
anthem ‘Thou knowest, Lord,’ has been 
continuously in use until the present day; it 
was incorporated by Croft in his setting of 
the service. In a volume of thirty-six odes 
aud monodies in memory of the queen there 
are three set to music, one by Blow, and 
two, to Latin words, by Purcell. Of the 
music to plays written by Purcell in 1695, the 
last year of his life, the most important com¬ 
positions are ‘Bonduca/ adapted from Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, and the third part of 
‘Don Quixote,’ which, though it failed on 
the stage, became famous from its containing 
the song ‘From rosy bowers.’ This is said 
to he ‘the last song the author sett, it being 
in his sickness; ’ a similar claim put forth 
for ‘Lovely Albina' may be rejected. 

Purcell died on 21 Nov. 1695, probably at 
his house in Marsham Street, Westminster 
(Prof. J. F. Bridge in Musioal Times, No¬ 
vember 1895). The tradition reported bv 
Hawkins, that the composer caught cola 
from being kept waiting for admittance into 
his house, his wife being determined to 
punish him for keeping late hours, is gene¬ 
rally discredited. A consumptive tendency 
is surmised, and some support is given to the 
supposition by the deaths in infancy of three 
of toe composer’s children—in 1682,_ 1686, 
and 1687 respectively. He was buried on 
20 Nov. beneath the organ in Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin epitaph on the gravestone 
web renewed in 1876. On a pillar near the 
grave is a tablet, with an inscription, placed 
there by a pupil of Purcell—Annabella, wife 
of Sir Robert Howard, the dramatist, who 
probably wrote the inscription. The short 
will, made on the day of the composer’s death, 
was proved by the widow, Francos Purcell, 
the sole legatee (of Wills from Doctors' Com¬ 
mons, Camd. Soo. p. 168). 

That Purcell was a most learned musician, 
consummately skilled in the exercise of feats 
of technical ingenuity, and delighting in 
them for their own sate, is amply shown in 
his oanons and similar works; in particular 
he excelled in writing, upon a ground bass, 
music that was not merely ingenious, hut in 
the highest degree expressive. The crown¬ 
ing instance or his powers in this direction 
is the death-song of Dido in his first opera, 
an ‘inspiration, as it may well he called, 
that has never been surpassed for pathos and 
direct emotional appeal. The instructive 


comparison of this number with the ‘ Gruci- 
fixus’ of Bach’s Hass in B minor—a com¬ 
position. of a design almost precisely similar 
(see prefoce to the Purcell Society’s edition 
of ‘ Dido and ASneas’)—shows what a point 
of advance had been reached by the English¬ 
man five years before the birth of the German 
master. It was this directness of expression 
rather than his erudition thatraisedPurcell 
to that supreme place among English com¬ 
posers which has never been disputed. The 
very quality of broad choral effect which has 
been most admired in Handel's works was 
that in _ which Purcell most clearly antici¬ 
pated him; in actual melodic beauty, Par- 
cell’s airs are at least on a level with Han¬ 
del’s, while the mere exhibitions of vocal skill 
for which Purcell is sometimes reproached 
compare very favourably with the conven¬ 
tional opera songs of Handel. When it is 
remembered that Purcell lived at a time 
when the new art of monodic writing, as 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the 
madrigalian period, was only beginning to 
be understood in England, the flowing ease 
of his melodies, and the mastery displayed 
in their treatment, must appear little short 
of marvellous. That it is difficult if not im¬ 
possible to trace any process of development 
between his earlier and later works seems 
strange, until it is pointed out that a space 
of twenty yearn covered his entire career as 
a composer (or twenty-five years, if we ac¬ 
cept the theory that the ‘ Macbeth’ music 
is his), 

A very small number of Purcell’s com¬ 
positions were published during his life¬ 
time. Songs by him appeared in various 
collections published by Heptm&tuU, Play- 
ford, and others, and occasionally, as in 
the case of ‘Theodosius/ ‘Amphitryon/ the 
‘Fool's Preferment/ the ‘Indian Queen/the 
‘ Fairy Queen/ and * Don Quixote/ songs from 
the plays, professedly complete, were printed 
either separately or together with the text of 
the piece. The only works of any magnitude 
printed in the composer’s lifetime were the 
three-part sonatas (1683), the St. Oecilia ode 
for that year, published in 1684, and the opera 
* Dioclesian.’ To these were added, after his 
death, ‘A Choice Collection of Lessons for 
the HarpBichord or Spinett’ (1696), the 'Te 
Deum and Jubilate, a book of ‘Theatre 
Ayres,’ the ‘ Tsn Sonatas of Four Parts/ in¬ 
cluding the famous ‘ Golden Sonata ’ (1697) 
and the first book of ‘ Orpheus Britannious/ 
a collection of the composer’s most famous 
songs. A second book of this collection was 
printed in 1702, The second edition of 
the two hooks appeared in 1706 and 1711 
respectively, and a third, of both together, 
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in 1721. The rarity of this last edition 
■would seem to imply that it was not a large 
or successful one, and it is not hard to assign 
the reason. The popularity of Purcell among 
all classes of the community had been greater 
than that enjoyed by any native musician up 
to that time ; but by the second decade of 
the eighteenth century the vogue of Handel, 
who absorbed many of Purcell’s charac¬ 
teristics, was so well established that Pur¬ 
cell’s works were for the time thrown into the 
shade. Yet Purcell was never neglected by 
the higher class of musicians in England, and 
the two-hundredth anniversary of his death 
was worthily celebrated in London in No¬ 
vember 1895 by a festival occupying three 
days, and including a memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. From time to time 
efforts have been made to publish his music 
in a way worthy of the greatest composer 
England has produced. Besides the selections 
issued by Q-oodison, Clarke, Corfe, Arnold, and 
otkers, the edition of his sacred music in four 
folio volumes, by Vincent Novello, deserves 
first mention. All his anthems (with the 
exception of a few that have come to light 
since), a large number of hymns, canons, &c., 
are included in this publication (1829-82). 
Several of the most important dramatic worn 
and the St. Cecilia ode of 1692 were issued in 
1840-8 by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
In 1878 an association called the Purcell 
Sooiety was formed with a view to issuing 
a really complete edition; the work is pro¬ 
gressing slowly; five volumes—all admirably 
edited—have appeared. 

The works of Purcell may he summarised 
as follows: Seventy-nine anthems, hymns, 
and services; thirty-two odes and welcome 
Bongs, including those on St. Cecilia’s day; 
fifty-one dramatic works, including operas, 
incidental music, and songs—including the 
doubtful ‘Macbeth’ and ‘Oiree’ musio; 
many fantasias in manuscript for strings (see 
Addit. MS. 80930 for twenty complete in¬ 
strumental compositions) ; twenty-two so¬ 
natas (trios) published; one violin sonata 
(manuscript); two organ toccatasj many 
harpsichord pieces (thirty-four published in 
‘A Choice Collection,’ and twelve [with 
Blow] in ‘ Mustek's Handmaid 1 ); numerous 
songs, catches, and canons. 

Purcell’s portrait was painted once by 
ICneller and twico by Olostermann, and a bust 
of Puroell was formorly in the Musio School, 
Oxford, but has disappeared. Kneller’s por¬ 
trait is now in the possession of Alfred 
Littleton, esq. It is a somewhat idealised 
head of a young man, with prominent eyes 
and full firm mouth; it was engraved by 
W. Humphreys, from a drawing by Edward 


Novello, for Novello’a edition o(W 
‘Sacred Music.’ A drawing of nhnJT 
Kneller—doubtless a sketch for the fiAS 
picture—was in the possession of Dr Bunn* 
and is now in the British Museum - itw 
engraved by J. Holloway in 1798, and J,!! 
by J. Comer. Of 01osteimann4 two^nt 
traits, oue—a three-quarter-length—iuT 
possession of the Ven. Archdeacon BunZ 
represents the composer seated at the hat™ 
ohord (a replica is m the possession of fc 
Done); and the other, of which there hi 
mezzotint by Zobel in the collection of the 
Royal Sooiety of Musicians, shows a fw 
much thinner and longer than that of the 
other portraits, and represents Purcell in the 
last year or two of hie life. A fourth portrait 
of Purcell, bv an unknown nutkor, in the 
board-room of Dulwich College, was formerly 
considered to represent Thomas dark or¬ 
ganist of the college. Two other portraits, 
said to have been formerly at Dulwich Col' 
lege, have vanished, one of Purcell aa 1 
choir-bov (Gbovbs, Diet. iii. 61), and the 
other of him in later life, from which the 
engraving by W. N. Gardiner, after S. N. 
Harding, in Harding's ‘ Biographical Minor,’ 
1794, iB said to have been made. Other en¬ 
gravings by R. White are in the sonatas of 
1688, representing Purcell in his twenty-fifth 
year, and (a head after Olostermann) in‘Or¬ 
pheus Britannious.’ H. Adlard engraved a 
portrait (either after Cloetermann or possibly 
from the bust). A head in an oval u in the 
* Universal Magazine ’ (December1777),‘from 
an original painting, but apparently from 
White's engraving of 1688. 

Purcell married bofore 1682. A son, John 
Baptista, was baptisedinWestminsterAbhey 
on 9 Aug. of that year, and was buried in 
tbe oloisters on 17 Oct. following. Two other 
sons died in infancy, and his youngest 
daughter, Mary Peters (b. 1698), aeems to 
have died before 1706. Only two children— 
a son and daughter—reached maturity. The 
daughter, Frances (1688-1724), who proved 
her mother’s will on 4 July 1706, monied, 
about 1707, Leonard Welsted [q.v.], the poet; 
their daughter died in 1726. Purcell’s sur¬ 
viving son, Edward (1689-1740 P), competed 
twice, without success, for the post, of organist 
at St. Andrew’s, Holbom, formerly heldby his 
uncle, Daniel Purcell, and iu 1726 was made 
organist of St. Margaret's, Westminster. He 
was also organist of St. Clement’s, Easteheap, 
and one of the first members of the Boyal 
Society of Musicians; he is believed to have 
died in 1740. Edward’s daughter Frances 
was baptised on 4 May 1711 at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster; hisson, Edward Henry Purcell, 
who was one of the childron of the Chapel 
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Boyal in 1787, was organist of St. Jolm’s, 
Hackney, from 1758 to 1764. 

(Purcell, in the Great Musicians Series, by 
H. Cummings, is the most complete bio¬ 
graphy that has yet appeared; see also Grove’s 
Diet, of Music, u. 183, iii. 46-62 ; Hawkins's 
Hist! ed. 185a, pp. 743-6 ; Old Cheque Book of 
the Chapel Royal, ed. Rimbault; Chester’s 
■Westminster Abbey Registers; Pedigree of Pur- 
cell family in Visitations of Shropshire; Downes’s 
Bowdus Anglicanus; Companion to the Play¬ 
house, vol. in; Advertisements in London Gazette, 
&c.; Musical Times, November and December 
1895; prefaces and compositions in Musical 
Antiq. Soc, and Purcell See. editions; printed 
andmanusenpt compositions in Brit,Mns,,Royal 
Coll, of Mnsic, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
private collections, See.; Gentleman’s Journal 
^nd Monthly Miscellany, 1692 ; Cat. of Portraits 
in the Music and Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 
and in the exhibition of Purcell relics, Brit. Mus. 
1895 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210; in¬ 
formation from Mr. W. Barclay Squire.] 

J. A. P. M. 

PURCELL, JOHN (1074 P-1780), phy¬ 
sician, was bom in Shropshire about 1674, 
and in 1696 became a student of medicine in 
the university of Montpellier, where he 
attended the lectures of Pierre Ohirac, then 
professor of medicine, for whom he retained 
a great respect through life (Of Vapours, p. 
48). After taking the degrees or bachelor and 
licentiate, he graauatedM.X). on 29 May1609. 
Hepractised in London, andinl702published 
‘A Treatise of Vapours or Hysteric Fits,’ of 
which a second edition appeared in 1707. The 
book is dedicated to ‘theHonourableSir John 
Talbott, bis neorralation/ and gives a detailed 
clinical account of many of the phenomena 
of hysteria, mixed up with pathology of the 
school of Thomas "Willis [q. v.] His preface 
is the latest example of the type of apology 
for writing on medicine in the English tongue 
so common in books of the sixteenth century. 
He shows much good sense, pointing out that 
there are no grounds for the ancient belief 
that the movement of the uterus is related 
to the symptoms of hysteria, and supports the 
statement of Sydenham that similar symp¬ 
toms are observable in men. Their greater 
frequency in women he attributes to the 
comparative inactivity of female life. He 
recommends erayfiBh broth and Tunbridge 
waters, but also seeing plays, merry company, 
and airingin the parks, In 1714 he published, 
at J. Morphew’s, ‘ A Treatise of the Cholick,’ 
dedicated to his relative, Oharles, duke of 
Shrewsbury, of which a second edition ap¬ 
peared in 1716. This work shows less 
observation than his former book, but con¬ 
tains the description of an autopsy which he 
witnessed at Montpellier, giving the earliest 


observation in any English book of the irrita¬ 
tion produced by the exudation in peritonitis 
on the hands of the morhid anatomist. On 
8 April 1721 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London. He 
died on 19 Dec. 1780. 

[Tlunk’s Coll, of Rhys. ii. 77; Astruc’s M6- 
moires pour eervir & l’Histoire de la Faculty de 
Mtdecine de Montpelier, Paris, 1767; Works.] 

N. M. 

PURCELL, RICHARD (fl. 1750-1766), 
engraver, was bom in Dublin, and there 
studied mezzotint engraving under John 
Brooks and Andrew Miller. Between 1748 
and 1755 he executed in Dublin a few plate^ 
all now extremely rare, which include por¬ 
traits of Michael Boyle, archbiBhop of Ar¬ 
magh, after Zoest; "William Ring, archbishop 
of Dublin, after Jervaa; Oliver Cromwell, 
after Lely; Samuel Madden, D-D- after 
Hunter; and three of William HI, after 
Eneller and Wyck. In 1766 or 1766 Puioell 
settled in London. His abilities were suffi¬ 
cient to have enabled him to take a high 
position in bis profession; but hisviciouB and 
extravagant habits kept him in poverty, and 
delivered him into the hands of Bayer, the 
printseller, for whom he worked almost ex¬ 
clusively. Sayer employed him chiefly to 
execute copies of popular prints by McAxdell, 
Watson, Houston, Faber, &c., from pictures 
by Reynolds and others, and on many of 
these he UBed the aliases Charles Corbutt and 
Philip Corbutt. Purcell’s origins! plates com¬ 
prise portraits of the Rev. Thomas JonesAfter 
M. Jenkin; John, earl of Bute, after A. Ram¬ 
say, 1763; and John Wilkes, after R. Pine, 
1764; various subject-pieces after H. Hol¬ 
land, R. Pyle, Gt. Dou,G.Metsu, GK Schalken, 
Rembrandt, and others; and some caricatures. 
Purcell also etched a portrait of a man seated 
with a print in his hand, from a picture by 
Rembrandt, 1766; this is the latest date on 
any of his works, and is probably the year 
of bis death. 

[Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinfco Por¬ 
traits ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] F. M. O’D. 

PURCHAS, JOHN (1828-1872), divine 
and author, eldest son of William Jardine 
Purchas, captain in the navy, waa bom at 
Cambridge on 14 July 1828, and educated 
at Rugby from 1886. He proceeded to 
Christ’B College, Cambridge, where he gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1844 and M.A. 1847. He was 
curate of Elsworth, Cambridgeshire, from 
1861 to 1658, curate of Orwell in the same 
county from 1866 to 1859, curate of St. 
Paul's, West Street, Brighton, from 1861 to 
1866, and perpetual curate of St. James’s 
Chapel, Brighton, in 1866. Into the services 
of St. James’s Chapel, Purchas introduced 
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practices which were denounced, aa ritualistic, 
and 1 on 27 Nov. 1889, at the instance of 
Colonel Charles James Elphinetone, he was 
charged, before S Lr Robert Phillimore [q. v.] in 
thearohes court of Canterbury with infringing 
the law of the established church by using a 
cope (otherwise than during the communion 
service), chasubles, albs, stoles, tunioles, 
dalmatics, birettas, wafer bread, lighted 
candles on the altar, crucifixes, images, and 
holy water; by standing with his back to the 
people when consecrating the elements, 
mixing water with the wine, censing the 
minister, leaving the holy table uncovered 
during the service, directing processions 
round the church, and giving notice of un¬ 
authorised holidays. Purchas did not appear, 
stating that he was too poor to procure legal 
assistance, and too infirm in health to defend 
the case in person. On 8 Feb. 1870 judgment 
was given against him on eight points with 
costs (Law Reports, Admiralty and Ecclesias¬ 
tical Courts, 1872, iii. 66-118). This decision 
was not entirely satisfactory to the promoter 
of the suit, and he appealed for a fuller con¬ 
demnation of Purohas to the queen in council; 
hut he died on 80 March 1870 before the case 
was heard. Henry Hebherb of Brighton, late 
a judge of the high court of judicature at 
Bombay, then applied to the privy oouncil 
to he allowed to revive the appeal, and was 
permitted to take the place of the original 
promoter, 4 June 1870 (Law Reports, Privy 
Council Appeals, 1871, iii. 246-67). The privy 
counoil decided against Purchas on 16 May 
1871, on practically all the points raised (io, 
iii. 606-702). He, however, made over all his 
property to his wife, and neither paid the 
costs, amounting to 2,0901.14s. 10 d., nor dis¬ 
continued any of the illegal practices. The 
privy council consequently, on 7 Eeb. 1872, 
suspended him from the discharge of his cleri¬ 
cal office for twelve months, 

These decisions gave riso to much diffe¬ 
rence of opinion and led to a prolonged con¬ 
troversy, m which, among others, the Rev. 
Gordon Oalthrop, the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
afterwords dean of St. Paul's, and Canon 
Liddon took part. A copy of the order 
of suspension was affixed to the door of 
St. James’s Chapel on 18 Feb, 1872, but 
Purchas continued his servioes as usual for 
the remainder of his life. He died at his 
residenoe, Montpellier Villas, Brighton, on 
18 Oct. 1872, and was buried in the parochial 
cemetery on 28 Oct. He left a widow and 
five sons. 

He edited the ‘Direclorium Anglicanum: 
being a Manual of Directions for the right 
Celebration of the Holy Communion, for the 
saying of Matins and Evensong, and for the 


performance of the other rites andcsraw“ 
of the Church/1868. This is a standXml 
on Anglican ritual. 

His other writings were: 1. ‘TheMW. 
Daughter, or the Lover’s Curse,’ a eoZt. 
i889 2 . ‘ Ode upon the Death oft®’ 
quis Camden,’ 1841. 8. ‘The Birth of tl. 
Prince of Wales/a poem, 1842. 4 ipJz 
and Ballads/ 1846. 6. ‘ The Book of 
1868. 6. ‘The Book of Common X, 
unabridged: a Letter to the Rev. J Hid 
yard on his pamphlet, “ The Mornintr ft-l' 
of the Church abridged/” 1866. 7, 
Priest’s Dream: an Allegory/ I860. 8 ‘Th. 
Death of Ezekiel’s Wife: Three Sermom.' 
1866. 

[Times, 16 Oct. 1872, p. 6 ; Annual Eamtu. 
1871, pp. 187-210; SnsBex Daily News, 19 nJ 
1S72 p. 6 , 22 Oat. p. 6 , 24 Oct. p. 6 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8 th SBr. x. 210; Men of the Time 
1872-2 G. O.B. 

PURCHAS, SAMUEL (1676 P-1828) 
author of the ‘Pilgrimes/ son of George Pni 
clios of Thaxted in Essex, was bom about 
1676. Having graduated from St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and taken holy orders 
he was in 1001 curate of Purleigh Sn Essex! 
From 1604 to 1018 he was vioar of Eastwood 
in Essex; in 1614 he was appointed chaplain 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and from 1614 to 1626 he was rector of St! 
Martin’s, Ludgate. He died in September or 
October 1026, aged 61, His will was proved 
on 21 Oct. 

He married, in December 1001, Jane, 
daughter of Vincent Lease of Westhall, Suf¬ 
folk, yeoman. In the marriage license, dated 
2 Deo. 1601, Purchas is said to he twenty- 
seven, and ho and his brido are described as 
household servants of Mr. Freake, parson oi 
Purleigh. The ages as stated at marriage 
and death are not in exact agreement. 

Purchas was the author of: 1. ‘Purohas 
his Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 'World 
and the Religions observed in all Ages and 
Places discovered from the Creation unto this 
present ’ (fol. 1618; 2nd edit, 1614; 3rd edit. 
1617; 4th edit. 1626), 2. ‘ Purchas his Pil¬ 
grim. Miorocosmus, or the History of Man. 
Relating the Wonders of his Generation, 
Vanities in his Degoncration, Necessity of his 
Regeneration . . .’ (sm. 8vo, 1019). 

But the work by which alone Purchas’s 
name is now known is 8. ‘ Hakluytus Pos¬ 
thumus, or Purohas his Pilgrimes, cont&yning 
a History of tho World in Sea Voyages and 
Land-Trauells by Englishmen and others 
.. .,’ with portrait on the title-page, ffitat, 48 
(4 vols. 4to, 1626; the fourth edition of the 
‘ Pilgrimage ’ JNo. 1 above], being exactly 
the same suse, is frequently catalogued as the 
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fifth volume of the ‘ Pilgrimesit is really 
a totally different work). The rarity of this 
work, more than its interest, has given it an 
exaggerated value to book collectors. Its 
intrinsic value is due rather to its having 
preserved some record of early voyages other¬ 
wise unknown, than to the literary skill or 
ability of the author. It may fairly he sup¬ 
posed that the originals of many of the jour¬ 
nals entrusted to him, of which he published 
an imperfect abstract, were lost through his 
carelessness; so that the fact that the ‘ Pil- 
gnmes’ contains the only extant account of 
somevoyages is by his fault, not by his merit, 
A comparison of what he has printed with 
such originals as remain shows that he was 
neither a faithful editor nor a judicious com¬ 
piler, and that he took little pains to arrive 
at an accurate knowledge of facts. He in¬ 
herited many of the manuscripts of Richard 
Hakluyt [q. v.l, hut the use he made of 
them was widely different from Hakluyt's. 
A fine reprint of Purchas’s work, in 20 vols., 
appeared at Glasgow 1905-7. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States, pp. 491, 
974 ; Christie's Voyages of Box and James (Hak¬ 
luyt Society), voL i. p. x j Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. xi. 57; Transactions of the Essex Archmol. 
Society, iv-164.] J. K. L. 

PURDON, EDWARD (1729-1767), 
bookseller’s hack, bom in co. Limerick 
about 1729, was son of the Rev. Edward 
Purdon, M.A. In 1744 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where ha acquired Gold¬ 
smith's friendship. After dissipating his in¬ 
heritance, he enlisted. Subsequently he 
settled in London, and became a ‘ scribbler 
in the newspapers.’ Entering the service 
of Ralph Griffiths [q. v.l he translated for 
him Voltaire’s ' Henriade/ which appeared 
in the ‘British Ladies’ Magazine.’ Probably 
Purdon had a share also in the ‘ Memoirs of 
M. de Voltaire,’ by Goldsmith, which accom¬ 
panied the poem. In 1759 he was compelled 
to publish an apology in the ‘London Chro¬ 
nicle ’ for on abusive pamphlet, in the form 
of a letter to David Garrick, against Mossop 
and other Drury Lane performers (Lowe, 
Theat. Idt. pp. 140, 273). He fell dead in 
Smithfield on 27 March 1767. Goldsmith’s 
epitaph on him, for the Wednesday Club, haB 
preserved hie memory. 

[Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 192; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. viii. 458, 658; Forater'B Life of Gold¬ 
smith, i. 25, 168, ii. 60; O’Donoghue’s Poets of 
Ireland, 211; London Chronicle, 13,14, 16 Oct, 
1769; Publ. Advertiser, 7 Feb. 1769.) E. I. 0. 

PURDY, JOHN (1773-1843), hydio- 
graphor, the son of a bookseller at Norwich, 
wos bom in 1773. He early turned his atten¬ 


tion to the study of naval charts and similar 
subjects. Before 1812 he succeeded De la 
Pochette as hydrographer to Messrs. Laurie 
& Whittle, of 63 Fleet Street, London, and 
in that year published a ‘ Memoir, descriptive 
and explanatory, to accompany the New 
Chart of the Atlantic Ocean,’ 4to. This work 
went through many editions, the fifteenth ap¬ 
pearing in 1894, edited by Mr. W. R. Kettle, 
F.R.G.S. Purdy does not seem to have taken 

E arfc in hydrographic expeditions himself, and 
is work consisted in writing works and con¬ 
structing charts based upon the reports of 
others; hut eventually he became theforemost 
authority of his time on hydrography. He 
was mainly instrumental in bringing 1 Ren- 
nell’s Current ’ before the notice of navigators, 
and in 1832 Rennell’s daughter, Lady Rodd, 
entrusted to Purdy the editing of his ‘Wind 
and Current Charts ’ [see RunttblIi, Jambs]. 
He died on 29 Jan. 1843. 

Alexander George Findlay [q. v.l, who 
succeeded to his position as a leading hydro¬ 
grapher, edited and improved a large number 
of Purdy’s works. The more important of 
Purdy’s writings are: 1. 'Tables of Posi¬ 
tions, or of the Latitudes and Longitudes 
of Places,’ &c., 1816, 4to. 2. ‘ The Colum¬ 
bian Navigator,’ 1817, 8vo; other editions 
1828-4, 2 vols., 1839, and 1847-8. 3. ‘Me¬ 
moir to accompany the General Chart of the 
Northern Ocean,’ 1820,8vo, 4. 'The New 
Sailing D irectory for the Etkiopic or Southern 
Atlantic Ocean/1837,8vo; 3rd edit. Findlay, 
1844. Similar ‘ Sailing Directories,’ dealing 
with many other regions, were also published, 
by Purdy. 5.‘The British American Navi¬ 
gator,’ 2nd edit. 1843, 8vo. 

A fairly complete list of Purdy’s maps 
and charts is given in the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Map Room of the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety.’ The chief are: a chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean (1812); a ‘ map of Cabotia, compre¬ 
hending the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada,’ &c. (1814); a map of the world on 
Mercator's Projection (1826); The Azores 
(1831); Jamaica (1884); the Viceroyalty of 
Canada (1838); Newfoundland "(1844). 
Others published by Findlay, after Purdys 
death, include the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
(1847); St. George’s Channel (1860); the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal (1856). His 
nephew Isaac published a chart of the coasts 
of China in 1865. 

S Works in Brit. Mus. Iibr,; Cat. of Library 
. Map Room of Royal Geogr. Soe. ; Review 
of British Geogr. Work, 1789-1889, p. 190; 
Proa. Royal Geogr. Soo. xix. 381 ; Athenaeum, 
1875,i. 667; Lowndes’s KM. Man.; Allibone’s 
Diet, of English Lit.; information supplied by 
Messrs. R. H. Laurie, Minories.] A. F. P. 
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PTJBEFOY, WILLIAM (1580 P-1669), 
regicide, born at Oaldecote, "Warwickshire, 
about 1680, was eldest son of Francis Pure¬ 
foy {d. 1617), by liis wife Eleanor, daughter 
of John Baakerville of Cudworth, Somerset. 
He entered Grays Inn on 14 Aug. 1509, 
and subsequently travelled on the continent. 
While residing in. 1611 at Geneva he medi¬ 
tated (so he asserted thirty-eight years later) 
the ruin of the monarchy in England. 

In 1627-8 he was eleoted member of par¬ 
liament for Coventry. Purefoy was strongly 

? uritan, and, as sheriff of Warwickshire in 
681, dealt severely with disorderly oharao- 
ters and alehouses. On 27 Oct. 1640 he 
was elected to the Long parliament for War¬ 
wick. From the first he took a decided stand 
against the king, and when (17 June 1642) 
Charles directed his commission of array for 
Warwickshire, * such as Mr. Coombes, Mr. 
Purefoy, and others of that strain’ were ex¬ 
pressly excepted. Purefoy straightway took 
up arms for the parliament. In August he 
was in command of a body of parliamentary 
troops in Warwick Castle. On 6 March 
1642-3 he received a commission from Essex 
to be colonel of a regiment of horse and 
dragoons raised in Warwick. 

In the same month he was engaged in the 
defence of Coventry, for which he advanced 
money. In answer to a letter from Purefoy 
oomplaining of the weakness of the forces 
there due to disbandings, and the lade of a 
‘commander of experience,’ Essex nominated 
a committee to govern the forces of Coventry 
and Lichfield, consisting of Purefoy, Sir Jolin 
Gill, Sir Arthur Haselrigge, and Sir W. 
JBrereton, knt. During 1644 Purefoy, at the 
head of hia regiment of horse, took part in 
many small operations in Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester¬ 
shire, and frequent disputes arose between 
him and the chief commander of the district, 
Basil Feilding, second earl of Denbigh [q. v.j 
Towards the end of 1644 and early in 1645 
he was often in London in attendance on 
the committee of both kingdoms at Derby 
House. In June 1644 Purefoy captured 
Compton House, which was hold during the 
rest of the war by his kinsman, Major George 
Purefoy (Beebley, Hist, of Banbury, pp. 366, 
391). Onl8Julyl646 Purefoywasnommatea 
by ordinance of both houses to be one of the 
commissioners to reside with the army of 
‘our brethren of Scotland now in this king¬ 
dom;’ the command of his regiment had pre¬ 
viously (14 May) been bestowed on Captain 
William Oulmore. 

Purefoy was a member of the high court 
which tried the king and signed his death- 
warrant. He was one of the council of etato 


from its establishment on 18Ftblftw7 
until its dissolution in 1653. and had'lnrwT 8 
at Whitehall. On 7 Sept. 1660 he hadK 
to reparr to his own county for settling^, 
militia of W arwickshire, and to examine int 
the circumstances of Charles IPs dedaratin 
as king at Coventry. On Charles’s defeat 
Worcester he was appointed a commissioner 
to examine the prisoners. He was returned 
to Cromwell’s two parliaments in 1864 
Warwickshire and Coventry; in the second 
parliament of 1664 and in that of 1866 k 
sat for Coventry. In January 1666-8 he was 
added to the committee for collections for 
distressed protestants in England (Bnglk j 
Hist, JRevieu), October 1894). On the excite, 
ment due to the rising of Sir George Booth 
in August 1659, ‘ old Colonel Purefoy, who 
had one foot in the grave, was obliged to 
undertake ’ the command of the forceein the 
county of Warwick in place of Colonel 
Fotherby, who declined to act. Therein 1 he 
used such diligence and succeeded so well 
that he kept the city of Coventry and the 
adjacent country in the obedience of the 

? arliament’ (Ludlow. Memoirs, ed. Firth,ii, 
09). Purefoydiedin 1669. Hewasexempted 
from the act of indemnity at the Restoration 
and his estates were consequently forfeited 
to the crown. 

A reply to Prynne’s ‘ Brief Memento to 
the present unparliamentary junto,’ entitled 
‘ Prynne againBt Prynne,’ 1649,4to, was at¬ 
tributed to Purefoy by Prynne. 

Purefoymamed J oone, daughter andheirees 
of Aleyn FenkesLon of the city of York, 
and left issue. A daughter married George 
Abbot (1603-1648) [q.v.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1081-61, passim; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rop. p. 207, fith Rep. p, 
74, 0th Rop. pp. 60 6, 141, 0th Rep. ii. 891, hr. 
271, 27fi, 10th Rep. vi. 110; Had. MS. 1047,f. 
49; Lords’ Journals, v. 616, vii. 372; Commons’ 
Journals, 1628, &e.; Official Returns of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament; Marcurius Ruatioue, 1668; 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ii. 1097, and View of 
Troubles; Warhurton’s Prince Rupert, i, 824, 
391-2; Nugent's Hampden, ii. 256; Foster’s 
Gray’s Inn Rogisters.] W. A S. 


PUBFOY, BOBEBT {&. 15671),biahop of 
Hereford. [See Waicton'.] 

PUBNELL, BOBEBT (d. 1066), baptist 
elder and author, was probably a native of 
Bristol, where he was residing m 1663, He 
was in that year one of the chief founders of 
the first baptist ohuroh at Bristol, which 
subsequently became the Broadmead church. 
The pastor, Thomas Ewins, and Purnell were 
baptised in London by Henry Jessey, and 
Purnell became a ruling elder of the congxe- 
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cation. He died apparently in November 
1686. A son was a member of the same 
church. 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Good Tydings for Sinners/ 
London, 1849, 4to. 2. ‘No Power but of 
God/ London, 1662,2nd edit. 8.‘ Englands 
Remonstrance, or a Word in the Ear to the 
scattered discontented Members of the late 
Parliament. .. likewisea Wordtothepresent 
Assembly at Westminster and the Oouncell 
of State/1668. 4. ‘The Way to Heaven dis¬ 
covered/ Bristol, 1668 (in favour of the doc¬ 
trine of grace and the true love of God). 
6. ‘The Church of Christ in Bristol recover¬ 
ing her Vail out of the Hands of Them that 
have smitten and wounded Her, and taken 
it away/ London, 1667; the first portion is 
signed by Purnell and five other members of 
thechurch (p. 24). 6. 1 A little Cabinet ricbly 
stored with all Sorts of Heavenly Varieties/ 
London [19 Aug.], 1667. 7. ‘ The Way Step 
by Step to sound and saving Conversion/ 
London, 8 Ang. 1669. 

[Sroadmead Records, Hansard Knollys Soc.; 
Fuller's Rise and Progress of Dissent in Bristol, 
p. 43; Hollesrar’s Skirts of the Whore discovered, 
1666, and The Cry of Blood, 1666 j Firman's 
Serious Question.] W. A. S. 

PURNELL, THOMAS (1834-1889), 
author, son of Robert Purnell, was born in 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire, in 1834. He matri¬ 
culated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1862 
(JSeff.), but afterwards came to London and 
embarked in journalism. In 1862 he was, on 
the recommendation of Sir Thomas Duifus 
Hardy, appointed assistant-secretary and li¬ 
brarian of the Archaeological Institute of 
GreatBritain and Ireland, and he retained the 
post until 1866. In 1870-1 he contributed to 
the Athenaeum, under the signature ‘ Q./ a 
series of dramatic criticisms which attracted 
notice hy their incisive style and the severity 
of their censures. Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor published replies. Of genially bohe¬ 
mian temperament, Purnell was popular in 
literatry society, and founded a little club 
known os the ‘ Decemviri/ of which Messrs. 
A. C. Swinburne, Whistler, R. E. Pranoillon, 
and Joseph Knight were among the members. 
He came to know Mazzini, to whom he intro¬ 
duced Swinburne and others. In 1871 he 
edited Lamb’s ‘ Correspondence and Works/ 
and organised the Charles Lamb centenary 
dinner. He died at Lloyd Square, Penton- 
■ville, London, where his sister Kept house for 
him, on 17 Deo. 1889, after a long illness. 

Purnell was the author of: 1. ‘Literature 
and its Professors,’ London, 1867, post 8vo, 
2. ‘Dramatists of the Present Day’ (re¬ 
printed from the ‘ Athenaeum ’), by (4., Lon¬ 


don, 1871, post 8vo, 3. ‘To London and 
elsewhere/ London, 1881, 12mo. 4. ‘The 
Lady Drusilla: a Psychological Romance/ 
London, 1886, post 8vo. 6.‘ Dust and Dia¬ 
monds : Essays, London, 1888, post 8vo. 

He also edited Dr. John Herd’s ‘jffistoria 
Quatuor Regum Angliee' for the Roxburghe 
Club/1868, 4to. 

[Archaeological Journal, 1662-6; Athenaeum, 
21 Dec. 1889; Globe, 21 Deo. 1889; private in¬ 
formation.] E. I. 0. 

PURSGLOVE, ROBERT, otherwise 
Sxlvbstbe (1600P-1679),bishop suffragan of 
Hull, horn about 1500, is said to have been 
tbe son of Adam Pursglove of TidesweU, 
Derbyshire. Hie mother was a Bradshawe, 
probably of the family of Bradshawes of the 
Peak, to which the regicide belonged. By a 
maternal uncle, William Bradshaws, the boy 
was sent to St. Paul’s School, London: pre¬ 
sumably that founded hy Dean Oolet in 1609, 
and not the cathedral or choir school. He 
would thus be one of the earliest pupils of 
William Lily, tbe first bead-master. After 
remaining at St. Paul’s for nine years, he 
spent a snort time in the neighbouring priory 
of St. Mary Oveiy, and then entered the 
newly founded college of Corpus Ohristi at 
Oxford. He resided fourteen years at Ox¬ 
ford, probably until 1632 or 1633. Joining 
the great Augustiniaapriory of Guisborough, 
or Gisborne, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, he 
rapidly rose to be its twenty-fourth (and 
lost) prior as early, apparently, as 1634. In 
the following year the act, suggested hy 
Oranmer, for the appointment of bishops 
sufiragan with English titles was passed; 
and in 1688 Richard Langrigge and Purs¬ 
glove were prese nted by Archbishop Lee of 
York to Henry VlLl, who chose the latter 
to be bishop suffragan of Hull. The patent 
is dated 28 Dec. 1638 {Lanadovme MS. 980. 
f. 127), and PuTSglove was consecrated on 
29 Dec. (Stubbs, Bsgistrwm ). On 1 Oct. in 
the same year he had been collated to the 
prebend of Langtofb in the cathedral church 
of York. This stall he exchangedforWystowe 
in the same church on 2 May 1641. 

In 1640 Pursglove surrendered to the 
king the great house at Guisborough oi 
which he was prior. It was said that he 
had kept great state there, being served only 
by gentlemen bom {Cotton MS,, quoted in 
Grainse, Castles and Abbeys of Yorkshire, 
p. 807). He received as pension 1601.18s, 4 A, 
a sum represen ting about2,000/. of our money. 
He is also said to have persuaded other heads 
of religious houses to surrender. 

In 1644 (26 June) he was made provost 
of Jesus College, founded at Rotherham hy 
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Arohbiahop Scott, and held this office till 
the suppression of the college at the be¬ 
ginning of Edward Vi's reign. On 29 Jan. 
1550 he was installed archdeaoon of Not¬ 
tingham, in succession to Dr. Outhbert 
Marshall. 

His tenure of the bishopric of Hull con¬ 
tinued under Holgate and Heath, the suc¬ 
cessors of Archbishop Lee, and the registers 
at York contain entries of numerous ordina¬ 
tions by him. But he was deprived of the 
offico, as well as of his archdeaconry, in 1559 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 
Privy council commissioners under Elisa¬ 
beth represent him as ‘ stiff in papistry and 
of estimation in the country.’ He had no 
successor as bishop suffragan of Hull till the 
consecration of Archdeacon Blunt in April 
1891. 

In 1669, the year of his deprivation, Purs- 
glove obtained letters patent from Elizabeth 
to found a grammar school at Tideswell, 
dedicated, like St. Paul’s, to the child Jesus. 
Some of his statutes contain provisions re¬ 
sembling those of Oolet, and a work of 
Erasmus is appointed as one of the text¬ 
books. In the ‘ Return of Endowed Grammar 
Schools,’ 1835, the income of this school is 
stated to he 2061. On 6 June 1603 he also 
obtained letters patent to found a similar 
school, bearing the same name, and also a 
hospital, or almshouse, at Guisborough. His 
deed of foundation, probably in ms own 
hand, is dated 11 Aug. in that year. He 
placed both institutions under the visita¬ 
torial power of the archbishop of York, 
proof, apparently, that he finally acquiesced 
in the Elizabethan settlement of religion. 

Tideswell and portly at Dunston in the same 
county, from which are dated a number of 
deeds of gift to hiB sohool and hospital at 
Guisborough (Mist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 
App. pp. 848-9), He died on 2 May 1679, 
and he was buried in Tideswell ohuroh, where 
a fine brass marks his resting-place, and bears 
a long biographical inscription in doggerel 
verse. 

[Wood’s Athen© (a confused account); L&ns- 
downsMS. 980, f. 127 ; Ord’s Cleveland, 1848, 
pp. 189 sqq.; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 9th Bop. App, 
pp. 318-9 j Lb Neva’s Fasti; Tiokell's History 
of Hull, p. 167; Pursglove, by B. W. Oorloss, 
Hull, 1878; Gent. Mag. 1704, ii. 1101; Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 136, 6th ser. v. 11, 12, 
8th ser. x. 210; Ohurch Times, 28 July and 
4 Aug. 1882 (containing two valuable letters from 
J. B. Lunn); letter in Morning Post, 8 April 
1891; information from B. O. Seaton, esq., and 
from (he Eev. Canon Andrew, vicar of Tides- 
W1.J J. H. L. 


PT7RTON, WILLIAM (1784Jjiim 
stenographer, born in 1784, was the e&rliS 
known teacher, and in all probability theh 
ventor, of one of the seven systems of B tZ" 
graphy now practised by professional Z' 
hand writers m the houses of parliament enfl 
the supreme court of judicature. He kept 
sohool at Pleasant Row, Pentonville, andonk 
taught shorthaud to some favourite pupili 
The earliest professional exponent of the 
system was Thomas Oxford, who learnt it 
from Purton in 1819, and it was s ubseq uently 
improved by him and Mr. Hodges. Purtoi 
died in London about Christmas 1826 and 
was buried at Elim (baptist) Ohapel, letter 
Lane, Holbom. 

Purton did not print Mb system, bnt it was 
used by some of the most expert practitioner, 
of the stonographio art. It is sometimes osllad 
Richardson’s system; sometimes Oonnsell'a. 
It was not till 1887, when Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright printed a pamphlet on the 
subj eet, that the origin of this angular, 'rongh- 
hewn, and unfinished ’ system was traced to 
Purton. The alphabet, with the • arbitrary ’ 
was not published till the following year 
when Mr. John George Hodges appended 
it to his work entitled ‘ Some Irish Notes 
1848-1848, and other Work with the Purton 
System of Shorthand, as practised since 1826 ’ 
London, 1888, 8vo, 

[Wright’s Purton System of Shorthand, Lon¬ 
don, 1887; Shorthand and Typewriting, No¬ 
vember 1806.] T, 0. 


PURVER, ANTHONY (1702-1777), 
translator of the hiblo, born in 1702, was 
son of a farmer at Hurstboume, near 'Wit- 
church, Hampshire, ne showed much pro¬ 
mise as a pupil at the village school; and, 
whilo serving as apprentice to a shoemaker, 
who was also a former, fell to studying He¬ 
brew, after reading the ‘ Rusticus ad Aca- 
demicos’ of Samuel Eisher [q.v.] At twenty 
years of age he opened a school, but gave it 
up after three or four years to oomB to Lon¬ 
don, where he published hie 1 Youth’s De¬ 
light,’ 1727, continued his study of Hebrew, 
aud became a quaker. About 17SS he began 
translating the Old Testament, an undertak¬ 
ing which occupied him at intervals for the 
rest of his life. TIo preached to quakars’ 
meetings in London, Essex, and elsewhere; 
but about 1739 he married Rachell Ootterd, 
mistress of a girls’ boarding-school at Fren- 
chay, Gloucestershire, and, moving thither, 
recommenced teaching. In 1758 he returned 
to Hampshire, and died at Andover in July 
1777, being buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground there. 

About 1742, when Purver had completed 
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his rendering of the book of Esther, the 
Song of Solomon, and some of the minor 
prophets, he induced the Bristol printer, 
Peine Parley, to issue his translation, en¬ 
titled ‘Opus in Sacra Biblia elaboratum,’ 
in parts. Dr. John Fothergill [q. v.] recom¬ 
mended the venture in an advertisement in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1746, hut 
it met with insufficient support, and only a 
few numbers appeared. In 1768 Purver had 
completed the translation of all the books of 
both the Old and New Testament. Fothergill 
gave him 1,0007. for the copyright, and pub¬ 
lished at his own expense ‘A New and Literal 
Translation of all the Books of the Old and 
New Testament; with Notes critical and 
explanatory. Bv Anthony Purver,’ in 
2 vols., London, folio, 1764. 

Purver claimed to execute his translation, 
which was known as the ‘ quakers’ bible,’ 
under divine instruction. On arriving at a 
difficult passage, he would shut himself up 
for two or three days and nights, waiting for 
inspiration. He accepted the theory of the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures in its most 
literal form. Alexander Geddes [q. v.], the 
rationalist, condemned his work as a ‘ crude, 
incondite, and unshapely pile, without order, 
symmetry, or taste;’ but Southey and other 
critics have preferred several of his render¬ 
ings to those of the authorised version, and 
have commended his chronology, tables, and 
notes. Purver’s only other publication, be¬ 
sides a popular broadside entitled ‘ Counsel 
to Friends’ Children’ (6th edit. 1786), was a 
‘Poem to the Praise of God,’ 1748, large fol. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 885; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. ix. 739; Friends' Magazine, Fe¬ 
bruary 1881, ii. 49; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
sot. iii. 108, 160; Southey's Omniana, p. 67; 
Orme's Bibl. Biblica, p. 804; Cotton’s Editions 
of the Bible in English, pp. 96, 207, 288, 269, 
273; Memoirs of F. J. Post, p. 409; Wood¬ 
ward’s Hist, of Hampshire, iii. 286 n .; Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends' Books, ii. 437; Gent. 
Mag. 1817, i. 610; Hartley Coleridge’s Biogra- 
phia Borealis, p. 717 art. ‘Fothergill;’ Orutt- 
weU’s Preface to Bishop Wilson’s Annotated 
Bible, 1785; Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, x. 
667.) 0. F. S. 

PURVES, JAMES (1734-1796), Scot¬ 
tish sectary, was horn at Blaokadder, near 
Edington (he writes it ‘Identown’), Ber¬ 
wickshire, on 28 Sept. 1784. His father, a 
shepherd, died in 1764. On 1 Dec. 1766 he 
w&b admitted to membership in a religious 
society at Ohimside, Berwickshire. This 
was one of serveral ‘ fellowship societies ’ 
formed by James Fraser (1689-1699) [q.v.l 
They had joined the ‘ reformed presbytery’’ 
in 1743, but separated from it in 1768, as 


holders of the doctrine that our Lord made 
atonement for all mankind; and were with¬ 
out a stated ministry [see MiOinxLiir, 
John). Purves in 1766 bound himself ap¬ 
prentice to his uncle, a wright in Dunse, 
Berwickshire. He read Isaac "Watts’s ‘ Dis¬ 
sertation on the Logos,’ 1726, and adopted 
the doctrine of thepre-existence of the human 
soul of Christ. In 1768 the Berwickshire 
societies sent him as their commissioner to 
Coleraine, eo. Derry, to consult with a branch 
of the Irish secession church holding simi¬ 
lar doctrines. A minute expressing concur¬ 
rence of doctrine was signed at Coleraine by 
John Hopkins, Samuel land, and Purves. 
In 1769 the Berwickshire societies, who were 
declining in numbers, resolved to qualify 
one of their members as a public preacher. 
Three candidates delivered trial discourses 
on 8 June 1769; one of these withdrew from 
membership: of the remaining two, Purves 
was selected by lot (27 July), and sent to 
Glasgow College. Here, though his previous 
education had been slight, he managed to 
gain someLatin, and enough Greek and He¬ 
brew to read the scriptures in the originals, 
a great point with his friends, who looked 
to tins as a means of settling their doctrinal 
views. In 1771 a statement of principles 
drawn up by Purves was adopted by the 
societies. Its theology was high Arian, hut 
its distinctive position was the duty ox free 
inquiry into the scriptures, unbiassed by 
creed. This document led to a controversy 
with ministers of the ‘reformed presbytery,’ 
In 1776 several members of the Berwick¬ 
shire societies, headed by Alexander Forton 
or Fortune, migrated to Edinburgh and es¬ 
tablished a religious society, calling them¬ 
selves ‘ successors of the remnant who testi¬ 
fied against the revolution constitution.’ 
Purves joined them on their invitation; he 
supported himself by teaching a school; on 
16 Nov. 1776 hs was elected pastor. The 
site of his school at ‘Broughton, near Edin¬ 
burgh,’ where also worship was conducted, 
is now occupied by St, Paul’s episcopal 
chapel, York Place, Edinburgh. In 1777 
he removed his residenceto Wright’s Houses, 
Bruntsfield Links, Edinburgh. He became 
intimate with Thomas Fyshe Palmer [q. v.) 
in 1786, and shared his political aspirations, 
but controverted his theological positions. In 
1792the worship of the society, in the Barbers' 
Hall, Edinburgh, was made public, the name 
‘ universalist dissenters’ was adopted, and 
a declaration of Opinions was issued. From 
1798 the reading of scripture lessons was 
made a part of the public services, a prac¬ 
tice not then common in Scotland; members 
were at the same time encouraged to deliver 
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public exhortations, preliminary to the 
minister’s discourse. Purves was not an at¬ 
tractive preacher, and his congregations were 
very small; but he preached thrice every 
Sunday, and advocated his views with con¬ 
siderable ability through the press. His 
earlier tracts were printed with his own 
hand, and he even cast the Hebrew type for 
them. He advocated in 1790 the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of souls, and was a strong 
believer in the millennium and its near ap- 

E roach. His last work, finished just before 
is death, was a criticism of deism, in reply 
to Paine. For many years he suffered 
severely from asthma. Zealous in support 
of his convictions, he won the respect of op¬ 
ponents; nothing ruffled the cheerful calm 
of his temper. In the autumn of 1704 he 
ceased to preach. He died on 1 Feb. 1796 
(manuecript records; Hollandsaye 16 Feb.), 
and was buried in the Oalton cemetery. 
His grave was in a portion of the cemetery 
removed in the construction of Regent 
Bead. He married, first, Isobel Blair, by 
whom he had a daughter Elizabeth (1766- 
1889), married toHamiltou Dunn; secondly, 
Sarah Brown, by whom he had a daughter 
Margaret, married to John Crichton ■ and, 
thirdly, Lilias Scott, by whom he had a daugh¬ 
ter Mary, who married, in 1801, William 
Paul, and settled in Boeton, Massachusetts. 
His widow kept a booksellers shop in St. Pa¬ 
trick’s Square, Edinburgh, and subsequently 
removed to America. His congregation was 
without a minister till the appointment (No¬ 
vember 1812) of Thomas Southwood Smith, 
M.D. [q. v.]; it now meets in St. Mark’s 
Chapel) Castile Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Purves published: 1. ‘A Short Abstract of 
the Principles ... of the United Societies 
in Scotland. ... By the said Societies,’ &c., 
no place or printer 1771,12mo. 2. ‘An In¬ 
quiry into the Institution and End of Civil 
Government,’ &c., no place or printer, 1776, 
12mo. 3. ‘ Observations on Prophetic Time 
and Similitudes,’ &c., Edinburgh, pt. i. 1777, 
16mo; pt. ii. no place, 1778, lCmo. 4. ‘ Ob¬ 
servations on the Conduct of . .. the Re¬ 
formed Presbytery,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1778, 
8 vo; this includes ‘ A Short Letter to Mr. 
Fairly ’ (24 April 1772), ‘ An Extract from 
a Letter to Mr. Thorbum’ (July 1777), and 
‘A Copy of the Letter sent to Mr. John 
M'Millan ’ (24 Oct. 1777, by Alexander For- 
ton). 6 . ‘ The Original Text and a Trans¬ 
lation of the Forty-sixth Psalm, with Anno¬ 
tations,’ See., Edinburgh, 1779,16mo. 6. ‘A 
Hebrew Grammar without Points,’&o., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1779, 16mo (meanly printed, but a 
superior piece of work, ana shows teaching 
power). 7. ‘An Essay toward a . . . Trans¬ 


lation of some i_ 

&c., Edinburgh, 1780, lemo^anm 11 ^' 8 ’ 
numbers issued). 8 . ‘An Humble Attend 
to investigate.. . the Scripture DoetrineZ 
cemrag the Father, the Son, and tha in' 
Spirit,’ &e., 2nd edit. Edinburgh and W/ 
1784,12mo. 9. ‘Eight Letters betwCfi 
Buchanites and a Teacher near EdintiZu 
&c., Edinburgh, 1785,8vo. 10. ‘A Schimfif 
the Lives of the Patriarchs, 1786 (not 8 eJ\ 

11. ‘ Concise Catechism with Scripture A J 
swers,’ &c~ Edinburgh, 1787,12mo (ancmi 

12. ‘An Humble Enquiry into Faith ,uj 
Regeneration,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1788, 12 ffl0 
18. ‘ A Dissertation on the Seals, the Trum) 
pets, and the Viala ... in the Book of He! 
velation,’&o., Edinburgh, 1788.16mo. 141 T 
Letter to Mr. John Dick,’ &o., Berwick 1788 
16mo (anon.; criticises a sermon by Join! 
Dick, D.D. [q. v.], on the case of William 
M‘G/ll,.D.D^q v.]) 16. ‘ Observations 
the visions of the Apostle John/ &c. Edin- 
burgh, voL i. 1789, 16mo (maps); VoL n' 
1793,16mo (plans). 16.' Some Observation* 
on Sooinian Arguments,’ &c., Edinbunrh. 
1790,12mo. 17. ‘ A Treatise on Civil qZ 
vernment,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1791, ly , 
(quite distinct from No. 2, and dealing vith 
the politics of the day in a spirit ofatiom 
sympathy with the Frenchrevolution; hence 
the writer’s name is given on the title-page in 
the disguised form. ‘ SevrupSemaj’). Jg. <a 
D eclaration of the Religious Opinions of tie 
Universolist Dissonters,’ Edinburgh, 1792 
12mo. 19. ' A Short Representation of Ke! 



(the second part was neverwritten). 21. ‘An 
Enquiry concerning... Sacrifices .., added, 
A Letter to T. F. Palmer, B.D., on the State 
of the Dead,’ &o., Edinburgh, 1797, lino. 
Interspersed among his writings are some 
religious poems and hymns, of no —— 
merit, 


[Monthly Repository, 1812, pp. 848 seq. 
(communication by R. W., i.e. Richard Wright); 
Memoir (partly autobiographical) by T. 0. H. 
(i. o. Thomas Crompton Holland) in Monthly 
Repository, 1820, pp. 77 soq.; Nonsubscriber, 
February 1862, pp. 17 seq, (article by R. B D., 
i.e. Robort Blackley Drummond); Extracts from 
manuscript records of St. Mark’s, Edinburgh, 
per the Rev. R. B. Drummond; information 
from Hamilton Dunn, esq., Liverpool.) A. 8. 

PURVEY, JOHN (1868 P-1428 P), the 
reviser of the Wicliftte translation of the 
bible, is described in the ' letters demissory’ 
of John Bokyngham [q.v.], bishop of Lincoln, 
18 March 1877, as of‘Lathebury.’ Latbbuiy 
is a village about one mile north of Newport 
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Parnell, about fi ve miles south of Olney. His 
name would seem to be of French origin. From 
the date of his ordination we may conclude 
he -was bom in or a little before 1854, and, 
from his association with Wiclif, that he was 
educated at Oxford. For some time before 
Wiclif’s death, 1384, Purvey was intimately 
associated with him at Lutterworth, and be¬ 
came one of Wiclif’s most devoted disciples, 
■winning the honour of a place beside Nicholas 
of Hereford [q. v.] and John Aston or Ash¬ 
ton [q. v.] 

It was doubtless during Purvey’s Lutter¬ 
worth residence that what was certainly the 
greatworkof his life was conceived, andpsrtly 
ft least executed, viz. the revision of the trans¬ 
lation of the hible, which had already been 
completed by his master and by Hereford in 
1380. This 1380 translation is in a language 
hardly to he called English. It is a verbatim 
rendering of the Vulgate, with _ little or no 
consideration, for the idiomatic differences be¬ 
tween the Latin and the English tongues. 
"Wiclif’s own part offends less in this respect 
than Hereford’s; but the work of each needed 
anglicising or englishing; and this was the 
improvement Purvey sethimself to carry out, 
probably with Wiclif’s concurrence if not at 
his suggestion, and with the assistance of 
other scholars. In the ‘ General Prologue,’ 
which was certainly composed by Purvey, 
there is an excellent account of his new and 
famous version. Itwasnotmerelyarevisionof 
the older copy, but substantially a new work 
baaed upon it. 'A simple creature,’ Purvey 
writes,‘hath translated tbe Bible out of Latin 
into English. First, this simple creature had 
much travail, with diversfellowB and helpers, 
to gather many old Bibles and other doctors 
ana common glosses, and to moke one Latin 
Bible some deal true; and then to study it 
anew, the text with the gloss and other 
doctors as he might get, and specially Lire 
[de Lyra] on the Old Testament, that helped 
full much in this work; the third time to 
counsel with old grammarians and old 
divines of hard words and hard sentences, 
how they might be best understood'and trans¬ 
lated ; the fourth time to translate as he 
could to the sentence, and to have many 
good fellows and punning at the correoting 
of tha translation.’ 

He was probably in the midst of this noble 
undertaking when Wiclif died in 1384. From 
Lutterworth Purvey then seems to have gone 
to Bristol, a city well known for its sympa¬ 
thies with the newreligious movement, where 
probably, in 1888, his version of the hible was 
completed. There, too, and in other paTte of 
the country, he served as one of that body of 
poor preachers which Wiclif had organised. 


He was soon a marked man. In August 1887 
he was forbidden by the bishop of Worcester 
to * itinerate’ in nis diocese; and in the 
two following years his boobs were placed 
among those which the bishops of Worces¬ 
ter, Salisbury, and Hereford were authorised 
to seize, In 1890he was himself imprisoned; 
but even in prison he continued Ms course 
as a faithful Wicliflte, writing a commentary 
on the Apocalypse, founded on notes of cer¬ 
tain lectures or Wiclif, probably heard in his 
undergraduate days. Besides this and the 
Bible version, other works from his hands 
were: ‘Eccleai® Regimen,’ an indictment of 
the corruptions of the church, and ‘De Oom- 
pendiis Scripturarum, Patemarum Doctrina- 
rum et Oanonum.’ From the former of these 
one Biohard Lavenham or Lavyngham[q. v.l 
in 1896 collected ‘the heresies and errors of 
tha Hev. [Domini] John Purvey, priest.’ 

How long Purvey lay in prison we do not 
know; hut in 1400-1 he was brought before 
convocation; and, unable to face a death by 
burning, such as the brutal bigotry of bis 
persecutors bad just inflicted on William 
Sawtrey [q. v.l, he submitted to the hnmi- 
liation of ‘ confessing and revoMng’ his aber¬ 
rations from the regnant orthodoxy (see 
his ‘ Confessio et Bevocatio ’ in Fasciculi 
Zizaniorwm). For a time Purvey remained 
at peace with his enemies. They were, no 
doubt, anxious to attach to their side one so 
capable and so energetic. In August 1401 
he was inducted to the vicarage of West 
Hythe, Kent. But, like others of his party 
who had been similarly terrorised, he woe ill 
at ease in his new position. In October 1403 
he resigned his living. During the next eigh¬ 
teen years he doubtless preached where he 
could. According to Walden, he held the 
tenet 'Oumes sacerdotes teneri ad predi- 
candum sub pena peccati.’ In 1421 he was 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. There 
is reason to believe he was living in 1427, or 
lateT. According to Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden, some handwriting of his appears on 
a manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin, con¬ 
taining a memorial to Cardinal Beaufort, and 
Henry Beaufort was not raised to the cardi- 
nalate till 1427. 

[The Holy Bible in the Earliest EngKeh "Ver¬ 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John 
Wyeliffe and his Followers, ed. Forshall and 
Madden, 4 vols., 1850; Leahler’s John "Wycliffe 
and his English Precursors, transL and ed. by 
Professor Lorimer, new ed. 1884; Fasciculi 
Zizanioram,&c., ed, Shirley (Bolls Ser,), 1858; 
Better of Walden'sDoctrinaleAntiqiiitatumFidei 
Ecdesise Catholicee, vols. i. and ii. of the 1757 
Venice edit.; Knighton’s Chronica, bfe. y. apud 
Twysden’s Hist, Angl. Scriptores x.] J. W. H. 
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PUSELEY, DANIEL (1814-1882), 
author under the pseudonym of FfUNU 
Foster, son of Henry Puseley, maltster, was 
bom at Bideford, Devonshire, on 9 Feb. 
1814, and was educated at the grammar 
school in that town. At an early age he 
obtained a clerkship in a London mercantile 
house, and was afterwards a commercial 
traveller. In 1844 he became a hosier and 
silk merchant in Gutter Lane, city of London. 

He was known as a public speaker on po¬ 
litical and literary subjects, ana as a remark¬ 
ably good public reader. In 1864 he went 
to Australia for his health, and after his re¬ 
turn published ‘The Rise and Progress of 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By 
an Englishman,’ 1867 j the fourth edition, in 
1868, bore liis own name. He returned to 
Australia in1867. Settling again in England, 
he devoted himself to literature and to philan¬ 
thropic undertakings. In 1868 he gave a ban¬ 
quet, the first of its kind, to six hundred 
ragged-school children, at St. James’s Hall, 
London. In later life he was impoverished 
by the loss of kia savings in foreign stocks. He 
died at 21 Rochester Road, Camden Town, 
London, on 18 Jan. 1882, and woe buried in 
Higbgate oemetary. He married, on 27 July 
1844, Mary Anne, daughter of John Darling¬ 
ton, builder, London, by whom he had four 
sons: Herbort John, who edited a news¬ 
paper at Melbourne, Australia; Berkeley 
Edward, who was a newspaper correspondent 
in Cyprus, Egypt, and Afghanistan; Peroy 
Daniel; and Sydney George. 

Puseley's chief publications, other than 
those noticed, were: 1. ‘ Harry Mustifer, or 
a few years on the Rood: Miscellaneous 
Poems,’anon., 1847. 2. ‘The Saturday Early 
Closing Movement. By a Warehouseman,’ 
1864. 8. ‘ The Commercial Companion for 
the TJnitod Kingdom: a Record of eminent 
Commercial Houses and Men of the Day,’ 
1868 ; 8rd edit. 1860. 4. ‘Five Dramas,’ 
1860. 6. ‘ Dependence or Independence; or 
Mental Culture on the part or the Poor as 
the means of Social and Moral Elevation,’ 
1876. 6. ‘New Ploys by an Old Author,’ 
1876. The preface is signed ‘ An English¬ 
man.’ 

Under the name of Frank Foster he 
wrote: 7. ‘Number One ; or the Way of the 
World. A Colonial Directory, including 
Sydney, Melbourne, and New Zealand,’ voL 
i. 1882. No more published in this form; 
6 th edit. 1866, 8 vols. 8. ‘ The Age we 
Live in, or Doings of the Day,’ 1868; with 
a portrait of the author. 9. ‘A Journey 
of Life in Long and Short Stagos,’ 1860. 
10. ‘ An Old Acquaintance,’ 1866. 11. ‘ The 
Belgian Volunteers' Visit to England in 


1867, with a Summary of the BeDkTt' 
oeption of EnglishV olunteers,'18e7 12 i rf 
Premier, or Love and Duty,’ 1867 ’ 18 it? 
Tourist’s Assistant, aPopular GuidetoW.,, 

TT10* Pln/'AQ in "Rnrrlnnrl AuJ TXT -1 


with the Answer,’ 1869. 16. ‘ Faith hT" 
and Charity. By an Old Author.’1888. <£ 
edit. 1870. 16. ‘ All Round the Wmt 
what’s the Objeot P ’ 1876, 3 vols, ’ 0t 

[Academy, 28 Jan. 1882, p. 03; tut,.— 
28 Jan. 1882, p. 127; informal,™ fiW jS 
Daniel Puseley.] q_ j 

PUSEY, EDWARD BOUVERIE(1800- 
1882), regius professor of Hebrew at Or 
ford and canon of Christ Church, was second 
son of Philip PuBey (youngest son of Jacob 
Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone), who 
adopted the surname of Pusev when he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1789 to the estates of the old Pasty 
family at Pusoy, a small village in Berkshire 
His elder brother, Philip Pusey, » noticed 
separately. Edward was horu at Pusey on 
22 Aug. 1800. He received his earliest teach 
ing at a preparatory school ot Mitcham in 
Surrey, kept by the Rev. Richard Roberts 
thence, in 1812, he passed to Eton, and, after 
spending two yours under the tuition of Dr 
Edward Maltby [q. v.] (afterwards bishop 
of Durham), he matriculated at Oxford ass 
member of Christ Church in 1819. His name 
appears in the first class of the classical 
honours list in 1822, and in the following 
year he gained, after opon competition, a 
fellowship at Oriel College. This was at the 
time one of the most coveted distinctions in 
the university. In 1824 he won the university 
Lalin-essoy prize with an essay on the ‘Com¬ 
parison between the Colonies of Greece and 
Rome.’ 

Pusey graduated B.A. in 1822 and JI.A. 
in 1826, The intervening years determined 
the whole drift of his after-life. At Oriel 
he was brought into contact and intimacy 
with his brother-fellows Keble and Newman, 
while Dr. Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) [q.v.], 
regius professor of divinity, also exertelgreat 
influence on him. Lloyd was deeply im¬ 
pressed with the dangers that would beset 
the introduction into England of the bibli¬ 
cal criticism and exegesis at that time cur¬ 
rent in Germany: and he strongly urged 
upon Pusey the advisability of a prolonged 
residence at several of the German univer¬ 
sities so as to acquire familiarity with the 
language and theological literature of that 
country. Consequently Pusey spent the 
greater part of two years, from 1825 to 
1827, at Gottingen (where he formed ofriend- 
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P jjip w ith Bunsen), Berlin, and Bonn. He 
fctudied at first under Eichhorn and Sehleier- 
macher, and enjoyed the friendship of Tho- 
luci and Neander. It was not long before 
he folly appreciated the necessityfor a careful 
preparation to resist the attack that was 
threatened upon revealed religion. He knew 
enough of the condition of theology in Eng¬ 
land to see how entirely unprepared English 
churchmen were to handle such questions. 
To complete his equipment as a champion of 
orthodoxy, he turned to the study of oriental 
languages, placing himself under the instruc¬ 
tion—first of Kosegarten, the professor of 
theology at Graifswald, and then of Erey tag, 
the professor of oriental languages at Bonn. 
Bis devotion to Syriac and Arabic studies 
seriously affected his health, hut he was able 
to finish his work, and returned to England 
in June 1827. Very soon after his return 
he published hie first book, ‘An Historical 
Enquiry into the Probable Causes of the Ra¬ 
tionalist Character lately predominant in the 
Theology of Germany.' It was an answer to 
a course of lectures which had been delivered 
before the university of Cambridge by Hugh 
James Rose [q. v.] on the same subject. Rose 
had endeavoured to trace German rationalism 
almost exclusively to the absence of that con¬ 
trol which is provided in the church of Eng¬ 
land by formularies of faith and devotion and 
by its episcopal form of government. The 
natural conclusion from Rose’s argument was 
that the English church, possessing as it did 
such safeguards, need not fear the rationalism 
into which the German proteatant bodies had 
lapsed from want of them. Pusey was con¬ 
vinced that there was every reason for such 
a fear. He saw in German rationalism the 
outcome of ‘ dead orthodoxism,’ of a merely 
formal correctness ofbeliefwithout any corre¬ 
sponding spiritual vitality. The church of 
England seemed to him, to betray similar 
symptoms. The aim of his hook was to trace 
historically the working of thiB ‘orthodoxism ’ 
in the decadence of the religious life of Ger¬ 
man protestants. Many of his expressions, 
and his evident sympathies with the German 
pietists, caused the hook to be widely mis¬ 
understood in England. Its writer was sup¬ 
posed to have sympathies not merely with 
pietism, hut also with rationalism, if not to 
be himself a rationalist. He defended hbn- 
eelf from these charges at great length, and in 
guarded language, 1 in a ' Second Part; ’ hut, 
although he always maintained that he had 
not at any time, in any sense whatever, held 
rationolistio views, the charges reappeared 
from time to time through his life. In later 
years he was greatly dissatisfied with this 
first hook and its sequel. He never reprinted 
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them, and in a will which he drew up a few 
years before his death he forbade any one to 
do so. 

On 1 June1828he was ordained deacon,and 
in the following November he was appointed 
by the prime minister, theDuke ofW elfington, 
to the chair of the regius professor of Hebrew 
in Oxford; to this office was attached a ca- 
nonry at Christ Ohurch, Oxford, the accept¬ 
ance of which necessitated Puse]rB ordination 
to the priesthood. HiB position as professor 
was thus at once academical and ecclesias¬ 
tical ; hie duties, as he understood them, were 
therefore at least as much theological as lin¬ 
guistic. But from the first he set himself a 
high standard of duly as regards the teaching 
of Hebrew in the university. The university 
statutes contemplated only one lecture twice 
a week; but from the first,with the assistance 
of a qualified deputy, Pusey provided three 
sets of lectures, each three times a week. In 
these lectures he treated the Btudy of Hebrew 
as a religious subject, and deemed it unad- 
visable to confuse the minds of hie young 
hearers with what he called the dryneBS of 
the ‘ lower criticism,’ or with the precarious 
assertions of the ‘ higher.’ He aimed at im¬ 
parting a full idiomatic knowledge of the 
language, so that the Btudent might ‘ enter 
more fully into the simple meaning of God’s 
word.’ He sometimes addressed large classes 
on general subjects, like inspiration or pro¬ 
phecy, hut always preferred to give what he 
called ‘solidinstruction’in the deeper mean¬ 
ing of scripture to a small doss of men of 
fairly equal proficiency. In the early years of 
his professorship the attendanceathia leotures 
was large; it was chieflymade up of graduates 
preporingfor ordination. In later years, owing 
to the establishment of theologioal colleges, 
the opening of fellowships to laymen, and 
other causes, far fewer students prepared in 
Oxford for ordination, and the demand for 
instruction such as Pusey desired to give 
diminished. In 18S2, in conjunction with 
his brother Philip and his friend Dr. Eller- 
ton, he founded the three Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew scholarships. 

Pusey inherited, as a legacy of duty from 
hie predecessor, Dr. Alexander Nicoll [q. v.j, 
the laborious task of completing the cata¬ 
logue of Arabic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. To this he devoted nearly six years. 
"When completed it proved a monument of 
patient learning. The only lectures that ha 
published in direct connection with the He¬ 
brew chair were on the hook of Daniel (Lec¬ 
tures on Daniel the Prophet, Oxford, 8vo, 
1864). His ‘ Minor Prophets, with a Com¬ 
mentary, Explanatory and Practical, and In¬ 
troduction to the Several Books,’ which ap- 

xx 
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peared in sixports between 1860and1877, was jority of her members ’ ( Traetsfor iforT" 
not nddressed to Hebrew students. It was vol. i., advertisement). ICeble and ofK^’ 
part of a scheme for a popular commentary joined him at once. At tbe end of tie ? 
on the whole Bible, of which Pusey alone Pusey began to work with them, but it; 
completed his share. nearly two years before he had health 2 

Great as was Pusey’s oriental learning and leisure to throw all his energy into tt! 
widely exerted as was his influence in pre- movement. _ 118 

venting the adoption in England of immature Pusey’s adhesion to the Oxford movemmt 

critical theories, the main work of his career lent it great weight. His learning, academi 
was in connection with that great revival cal and social position, high character and 
of church life which began between 18S0 open-hearted charity had already made'him 
and 1840. well known, ‘ He was able,’ as Newman 

Pusey was in his early years a liberal in said, ‘ to give a name, a power, and a p 0 . 
politics. He advocated Peel’s re-election for sonality to what was without him a sori 
the university in 1829, after his adoption of of mob.’ Popular report soon gave him a 
Homan catholic emancipation, and spoke of prominence beyond that which was due to 
the Test Acts as ‘ disgraceful laws.’ But the his actual shareinthe early stagesofthe wort 
overwhelming triumph of political liberal ism He was ranked with Newman as the prime 
in 1882 seemed to him to threaten the mover, and the whole revival was called in- 
cliurch of England with change or mutila- differently 1 Pusoyiem ’ or ‘ Newmunia.’ He 
tion, and, like others of her firmest adhe- soon altered the character of the 1 Tracts 'fom 
rents, he grew alarmed. His first attempt stirring appeals to solid doctrinal treatises 
to assist in repelling the attacks of liberal- His own moBt important contributions to 
ism on the church appeared in the form of them were those on baptiBm and on the hob 
a reply to some proposals for the reform of eucharist. The former, entitled ‘ Scriptural 
the English cathedral system, which were Views of Holy Baptism,’ was published iu 
recommended in 1832 by Lord Henley, the throe parts (Nos. 67, 68, and 60 of the 
son-in-law of Sir Robert Peel. In his * Re- ‘ Tracts ’) in August-Octoher 1836. In these 
marks on the Prospective and Past Benefits Pusey maintained that regeneration is con- 
of Cathedral Institutions ’ (1833), Pusey de- nected with baptism both in scripture and in 
fended the existing system as having supplied the writings of the early church. A eecond 
some of the clergy with those opportunities edition of the first of the three tracts ap- 
for study which had produced, aud would poared in 1839; in it the argument was 
produce again, the chief works in English entirely confined to Bcripture, but was ex- 
theology, and the soundest schemes of theo- pandedfromforty-ninetofourhundredpage& 
logical teaching. At the same time he sug- Pusey never had leisure to restate the arga- 
geated a few changes in the principles on meat from the fathers. Ilis ‘Tracts’onthe 
which appointments were made to the chap- holy eucharist appeared in 1836. Their pri- 
ters. Some of these have since been inds- rnary object was to recall the attention of 
pendently adopted. But Pusey came to see oburobmen to the almost forgol ten sacrificial 
that the times called for a more thorough aspect of the eucharist, as it was held by the 
defence of the church. To meet the prevail- early church and constantly asserted in the 
ing ignorance there was need of a full state- writings of the best Anglican divines. Atthe 
ment of the points in which the church of same time he was careml to guard his state- 
England radically differed from the various ments against any popular confusion with the 
nonconformist sacts, which, to the popular distinctive doctrine of the Roman church 
mind, claimed equally to represont primitive But he rendered perhaps greater literary 
Christianity. At the same time the advanoee service to the work of the Oxford school bv 
of rationalism could only be stemmed by the his scheme for translating the most valuable 
Bteady growth among the church’s defenders of the writings of the fathers. ‘ The Oxford 
of the conviction that she was divinely in- Library of Fathers of the IToly Catholic 
stituted. His friend Newman grasped this Church, anterior to the Division of East and 
position before Pusey, and soon gave prac- "West,’was planned in tbe summer of 1836. 
tical effect to bis view. In September 1838 It at once enlisted the interest of William 
Newman commenced the ‘Tracts for the Howley, archbishop of Canterbury, and of a 
Times/ with the object of ‘contributing wide circle of readers; at one time there were 
something towards the practical revival of 3,700 subscribers. The first volume appeared 
doctrines [such as the apostolio succession in 1888. It was a translation of St. Auctb- 
andtheholycatholiachurch.]which,although tine’s ‘Confessions,’ with a careful preface 
held by tbe great divines of our church, have by Pusey on tbe value and necessity ofpatris- 
become practically obsolete with the ma- tie study, aud ou the special interest of St. 
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Augustine's religious autobiography. There 
were forty-eight volumes, in the whole series, 
tlielast volumes appearing after Pussy’s death. 

Pussy’s sermons, however, were even more 
influential than his literary labours. He 
_wherever he was asked to ero—in the 


university pulpit,at Christ Church, m London, 
and at the seaside in summer holidays. He 
had certainly neither the voice, nor the style, 
nor any of the gestures of an orator; nor had 
he the brilliancy and the lucidity of a popular 
preacher; but the intense reality of his lan¬ 
guage, his profound earnestness and spiritu¬ 
ality, and the searchingly practical character 
of his teaching, compiled the respectful at¬ 
tention even of the unsympathetic. Sara Cole- 
ridge wrote of his preaching: 'He is certainly, 
to my feelings, more impressive than any one 
else in the pulpit, though he has not one of the 
graces of oratory. His discourse is generally 
a rhapsody, describing with infinite repe¬ 
tition and accumulativeness the wickedness 
of sin, the worthlessness of earth, and the 
blessedness of heaven. He is as still as a 
statue all the time he is uttering it, looks as 
white as a sheet, and is as monotonous in 
delivery as possible. While listening to him 
you do not seem, to see and hear a preacher, 
but to have visible before you a most earnest 
and devout spirit, striving to carry out in 
this world a high religious theory’ ( Memoir 
of Sara Coleridge, i. 339-8). 

Pusey’s position in the church and uni¬ 
versity compelled him to take a leading 
share m the public defence of the church and 
of the ‘ Oxford movement ’ within it. Thus 
in the early days of 1830 he was one of the 
most prominent opponents of the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Kenu Dickson Hampden [q. v.] 
to the chief professorial chair of theology at 
Oxford, and issued two pamphlets contro vort- 
ingHampdeu’s theological views. In April of 
the same year he published the first of many 
defences of tractaxianism in an ‘ Earnest Ke- 
mo nstrance ’ against a pamphlet called ‘ The 
Pope’s Pastoral Letter,’ which charged the 
tractarions with unfaithfulness to the Eng¬ 
lish church. Pusey only answered this pam¬ 
phlet because it waB ourrentlv, but inaccu¬ 
rately, supposed to be from the pen of Dr. 
Arnold, whose notorious article on the ‘ Ox¬ 
ford Malignants ’ appeared almost simul¬ 
taneously in the 1 Edinburgh Review.’ Pusey 
argued that if the Oxford tract-writers taught 
doctrines peculiar to the Koman catholic por¬ 
tion of the Christian church, they did so in 
the company of the best theologians of the 
Anglican church. Similarly, in 1889, Hr. 
Bagot, the bishop of Oxford, was so perplexed 
by the attitude of Pusey that he requested 
him to make some form of declaration which 


would clearly show his loyalty to the Eng¬ 
lish church. This Pusey did, in the form of a 
long ‘Letter to the Bishop of Oxford.’ He 
tried to show in the case of each of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which had heBU quoted 
against the Oxford writers, thatits true mean¬ 
ing was dearly distinct from the ' Soman' 
doctrine which he was supposed to hold, 
as well as from that popular ‘ultra pro- 
testant’ interpretation which his accusers 
had placed on it. He claimed that such a 
via media was no weak compromise, but 
the ‘ old faith 1 of the primitive church ‘after 
whose model our own was reformed.’ Again, 
in 1841, he identified himself with Newman 
when the heads of houses condemned the 
interpretation which Newman had put upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles in' Tract No. ZO.’ 
Privately he did his utmost to prevent any 
condemnation of his friend by the bishop of 
Oxford, and he also published a long ‘Letter 
to Dr. Jelf,’ in which he contended that 
Newman’s interpretation of the articles was 
not 1 only an admissible, but the most legiti¬ 
mate’ interpretation of them. Again, in1842, 
he addressed a letter to Howley, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the hope of stopping the 
storm of condemnation which the English 
bishops were directing against the * Tracts ’ 
and their writers. He especially dreaded 
the effect that such charges might have 
upon Newman’s relation to the English 
church. In this letter he acknowledged that 
a tendency to conversion to Home was grow¬ 
ing, but declined to oreditthe ‘ Tracts ’with 
that effect; its real cause (he said) lay in 
the evil condition of the church of England, 
which was far from irremediable. 

In a few years Pusey had become practi¬ 
cally the leader in the Oxford revival. Prom 
1841 Newman was much less in Oxford 
than before, and Keble rarely left bis country 
parish. Pusey was always in Oxford, andwas 
still on good terms with his ecclesiastical su¬ 
periors. His position was greatly strengthened 
by his condemnation for heresy in June 1843 
by the vice-chancellor. On 14 May he had 
preached a sermon at Christ Church, which 
was afterwards published under the title 
of ‘ The Holy Eucharist: a Comfort to the 
Penitent,’ Its main object was to. show 
that one who is truly penitent for his sine 
could find the most solid comfort in the 
holy eucharist, both as a commemorative 
sacrifice wherein he pleads Christ’s one 
meritorious sacrifice for all his sins, and also 
as a sacrament wherein he receives spiritual 
food and sustenance. But this simple teach¬ 
ing was wrapped up in the language of the 
early fathers of the church, to which many of 
his hearers were suspicious strangers. One of 
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them delated the sermon to the vice-chan¬ 
cellor, who, in accordance with the statute 
which regulated the examination of delated 
sermons, appointed six doctors of divinity to 
investigate its teaching. The proceedings 
formed a series of most unfortunate mistakes, 
although in such a complicated matter it is 
impossible to charge any one with intentional 
unfairness; and in the end Pusoy was sus¬ 
pended for two years from his office as a 
preaoher before the university. The only 
charge alleged against him in the formal 
judgment was that he had taught 1 qusedam 
doctrines ecclesire Anglican es dissona et con- 
traria.’ There was a general outcry against 
this severe puniehment, inflicted for an un¬ 
defined offence upon one of the most learned 
and reverod members of the university, who 
had not been allowed a hearing in self- 
defence. Among those who signed an address 
to the vice-ckanoellor regretting Pusey’s con¬ 
demnation was Mr. Gladstone, who also wrote 
to Pusey in the same sense. From this time 
their relations were cordial; they frequently 
corresponded, and Pusey supported Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s candidature for the university in1847. 
But he strongly objected to Mr. Gladstone’s 
support of the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
to his advocacy of the admission of title laity 
to convocation; and further divergence of 
opinion manifested itself over the University 
Beform Aot of 1854. 

Buring the three years following Pusey’s 
condemnation events moved rapidly. The 
sentence upon Pusey was one of the many 
causes which, to Pusey'a great sorrow, led 
Newman to resign his living in Oxford; and 
on 9 Oct. 1846 Newman was received into 
the Boman church. Pusey, who never lost 
his deep personal affection for his friend, was 
thenceforward left to guide the revival. His 
nature was less sensitive; ho was far less dis¬ 
turbed by nhuBe, and was never haunted by 
theological spectres, as Newman had been 
since 1889. He strenuously maintained that 
Newman’s action was not the legitimate goal 
of his earlier belief; and, without Newman, 
ho coni inued his work as before. In the same 
month as Newman seceded, he faced a storm 
of attaok at Leeds at the consecration of St. 
Saviour’s Church, of which he was the un¬ 
known founder. The first idea of the scheme 
occurred to him in 1839 after his wife's 
death; it was to he an aot of penitence, and 
Pusey kept his share in it a complete secret. 
The foundation-stone was laid on 14 Sept. 
1842, and, after many objections raised to 
details in its construction by Dr. Longley, 
bishop of Bipon, the church was finally con- 
socrated in October 1846. The total cost to 
Pusey was some 6,0001,, which he sa\ od en¬ 


tirely out of income. He pread^U^: 
of sermons at the consecration, which* 
afterwards published in a volume. On m 
1840 he resumed his preaching before the 2 
versity, and there he reiterated thstfuu.uT 
for which he believed that he had CS» 
demned. In this sermon, however the dL 
ieetionable doctrine was expressed in hT 
language of English divines wIiosb orthodox' 
was unimpeachable. ■ 

During the years that immediate ly foi 
lowed, Pusey’s work lay less in tkenniverato 
than in the church at large. With the mJ. 
rous assistance of a large body of laymmk 
made in 1845 the first attempt for et least 
two hundred years to establish an Anglian 
sisterhood (in London). This was followed 
in 1849 by the establishment of another in- 
stitution of the same kind in Devonpott" 
and it was not long before the example wu 
followed at Oxford, Olewer, Wantage and 
other places. Pusey was the chief pioneer 
throughout. He was confident that such 
machinery wub needed for tlio Bake of the 
poor, for the development of spiritual life in 
the church of England, and for the protection 
and support of ladies who wished to devote 
their lives to charitable effort. But ordintir 
Englishmen only knew such institutions as 
part of the system of tlio Boman church; and 
the suspicion with which Pusey was regarded 
in proteslont circles increased. The numerom 
sisterhoods attachodto the church ofEngland 
at the present day ore the results of hie la- 
hour and the proofs of his faithMnoea. To 
Pusey also was mainly due the revival of the 
practice of private confession, which he de¬ 
clared to be authorised by the teaching and 
oustom of the Anglican church since lia 
reformation. He defended his action in the 
matter in a letter addressed to the Her. 
W. U. Bichords in I860, called 1 The Chinch 
of England leaves her Children free to whom 
to open their Griefs,’ and he contributed an 
elaborate preface to a translation of Ike 
Abb6 Gaume’s 1 Manual for Confessors.’ la 


encouraged the sproad of ritualism, thougk 
he himself used hut little ceremonial; and 
he took a leading part in the defence of those 
who were from time to time charged with 
ritualistic practices. 

Despite the persistent outcry against bin, 
Pusey continued to reassert the prinoipte 
on which traotarionism rested, and to strain 
all his energies in dissuading those who held 
those principles from yielding to the tempta¬ 
tion of joining the church of Boms, ms 

S osition grew increasingly difficult. The 
eoision of the privy council in the Gorham 
case in 1850 was followed by the secession 
of many distinguished clergymen, including 
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Archdeacon (afterwards Cardinal) Maiming; 
and some of the seoeders strove to show that 
Pussy was guilty of cowardice and inconsis¬ 
tency in not following their example. At 
thesame moment, too, the second sat of clergy 
whom Pusey had sent to the church he had 
built at Leeds followed in the steps of the 
first vicar, the Rev. Richard Ward, and went 
over to Rome. The so-called ' Papal aggres¬ 
sion’of 1860 intensified the hatred felt for 
the party which Pusey represented^ This 
year was perhaps the most clouded in the 
whole of his life. Blomfield, bishop of Lon¬ 
don, openly attacked him in a charge to 
his clergy, and Bishop Wilberforce (of Ox¬ 
ford) secretly inhibited him from preaching 
in his diocese. He defended himself against 
aspersions on his character in private and 
public letters, especially in his 'Letter to 
the Bishop of London,’ written in 1860. 
But while he declined to make any declara¬ 
tion against the church of Rome, he asserted 
at a public meeting that it was his intention J 
to die in the bosom of the church of Eng¬ 
land. Such on utterance reassured many 
wavering friends, and did not a little to stay 
the steps of intending seceders. In 1860, 
when Archdeacon Denison was charged with 
holding heretical views on the doctrine of the 
holy eucharist, Pusey published, by way of 
supporting him, ‘ The Doctrine of the Real 
Presence, as contained in the Fathers, from 
the death of St. John the Evangelist to the 
fourth General Council, vindicated in Notes 
on a Sermon, “The Presence of Christ in the 
HolyEuchariet," preached A.X>. 1868 before 
the University of Oxford.’ This appendix 
to a sermon is a volume of upwards of seven 
hundred pages, containing not only quota¬ 
tions from the fathers, but also a large mass 
of other information on the doctrine of the 
holy euoharist. A supplement was issued 
in 1867, when the trial had been decided in 
the archdeacon’s favour, entitled 1 The Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Doctrine of the English 
Church.’ 

Posey’s work in the tractarian movement 
had aimed at the strengthening of the Church 
of England by therestoration of thoseportions 
of the teaching of the church which for some 
years had been overlooked. The opposition of 
earnest low churchmen to the’Oxford move¬ 
ment’had, in his opinion, encouraged the 
growth of latitudinarianism,the possibility of 
which he had foreseen since he had studied in 
Germany. He therefore turned in later life 
from the war on behalf of tractarianism to 
engageinconflictwith the latitudinarian ten¬ 
dency. The struggle first centred round the 
reform of the university. The first royal uni¬ 


versity commission had recommended many 
changeswliichwereunwelcometoalargebody 
of the resident members of the university. In 
the agitation which followed the publication 
of their report in 1852, Pusey was the selected 
champion of the old order of things. The 
heads of houses issued a report in reply to 
that of the commissioners, and at the head 
of the volume they placed Posey’s evidence 
on the proposed changes. It is a lengthy 
and learned defence of the tutorial system 
of the English universities, and of clerical 
influence in the training of young men, as 
against the scheme far increasing the pro¬ 
fessoriate and diminishing the number of 
clerical tutorships. He followed up the suh- 
ject in 1864 in a defence of his evidence, 
entitled 1 Oollegiate and Professorial Teach¬ 
ing and Discipline,’ in which he insisted 
on the training of the moral and religioua 
nature as the true object of the uni¬ 
versities, with and through the discipline 
of the intellect; and he maintained that it 
would he a perversion of a university to turn 
it into ‘ a forcing-house for intellect.’ When 
the act, based on the recommendation of the 
commission, had passed, Pusey was at once 
elected to the new hebdomadal council 
which, under this act, displaced the old hoard 
of heads of houses. In this council he retained 
a prominent place until he was compelled to 
resign it by old age. Pusey fought the hattlo 
of the church in council and convocation; 
but it was throughout a losing cause. The 
constitution of tne university was steadily 
altered according to the will of the liberal 
party j but Pussy’s opposition at least secured 
a breathing-space for the church to prepare for 
the altered conditions of its life in Oxford. 

A more direot conflict with latitudinarian 
teaching followed. Pusey had preached seve¬ 
ral times in the university pulpit directly in 
defence of the faith, especially two striking 
sermons, in 1866, on the* Nature of Faith in 
relation to Reason.’ The notes to these ser¬ 
mons made it clear that he regarded the un- 
dogmatic theological teaching of the regius 
professor of Greek, Benjamin Jowett, as a 
serious danger to the youth of Oxford. “When, 
therefore, a proposal was brought before the 
university that the very inadequate stipend 
of that professorship should be increased, 
Pusey felt bound to oppose it. He feared 
that acceptance of such a proposal would be 
understood to express approval of the teach¬ 
ing of the holder of the Greek chair. Eventu¬ 
ally,to justify this opposition, he endeavoured 
to do for Jowett what he repeatedly desired 
to have done in his own case. He attempted 
to submit the doctrinal question to the de¬ 
cision of a court of law. Accordingly, in 
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1802, lie charged Jowett, before the court of 
the chancellor of the university, with teach¬ 
ing opinions on the atonement, inspiration, 
and creeds which were not in accordance with 
the doctrine of the church of England. In a 
correspondence in the ‘Times’he stated that 
the object of the suit was to ascertain whether 
the university, in its altered condition, was 
willing to allow such teaching. On 27 Feb. 
1868 the court decided not to hear the case, in 
terms which Pusey understood to mean that 
a professor’s theological teaching could not 
he impugned, unless it was given, as Jowett’s 
was not, in his official lectures. Under these 
circumstances, he himself voted in the follow¬ 
ing March for the proposal to increase the en¬ 
dowment of the Greek chair out of the funds 
of the university; and, when this was rejected, 
he assisted in another arrangement wnerehy 
tho chapter of Christ Ohureh supplied the 
requisite sum of money. This suit, in which 
Pusey’s discretion may be blamed, embittered 
controversy in the university for many yoars. 
Jowett’s friends could not forget his action 
any more than those who supported Pusey 
in tho prosecution could understand why he 
aftorwards abandoned his opposition. 

While this subjoot was occupying the uni¬ 
versity, the prosecution for heresy of two of 
the writers in ‘Essays and Reviews ’ had re¬ 
united in a decision of the privy council in 
favour of their leaching. Such a judgment 
would, Pusey feared, encourage conversions 
to Rome, as m the Gorham case._ With a 
view to neutralise the effeots of Lhe judgment, 
he published letters, pamphlets, cxpl onalioii 8, 
appeals to patience, a valuable paper on 
Genesis (read at the church congress), and 
his lectures on Daniel; he also began a scries 
of appeals by which he hoped to draw the 
members of the Roman ohureh to desire re¬ 
union with the church of England in the 
presence of this growing common danger of 
unbolief. Already the members of the high 
and low church within the church of England 
had shown a readiness to unite, But in April 
1806 Manning, who at the end of the month 
was appointed to succeed Wiseman as arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, asserted that tho 
church of England was the real cause of in¬ 
fidelity hy it s denial of very much of the truth 
whiob theRoman ohureh held; and hef urthor 
twitted Pusey with forsaking his old posi¬ 
tion by allying himself with the evangelicals 
against unbelief. Pusey’s first appeal for re¬ 
union was iu a lotter to Keblo, which he called 
‘ The Church of England a Portion of Christ's 
one holy Catholic Church, and a Means of re- 
hloring visible Unity. An Eirenicon’ (1866). 
1 To maintained that English churchmen were 
prevented from union with Rome not so much 



the Roman church to disolaim tlu eitrj! 
statements which he quoted, and to allow 
hope of reunion on the basis of an expla™* 
tion of the teaching of the council of Trent" 
At the same time he reissued, with a n jg, 
torical preface, Newman’s ‘Tract No. XC’ 
which asserted the true meaning of 
articles. Several Roman catholic writers6 
vourahly responded to this appeal, and many 
French bishops, with whom Pusey had inter- 


’ wob formally answered 
in 1880 hy Newman iu ‘ALelter totheEey 
E. B. Pusey on his recent “Eirenicon.”’ New¬ 
man did not attempt to justify much of the 
language whichPusey had quoted with regard 
to the Virgin Mary; but he maintained that 
when quoted without the balance of its con¬ 
text of devotion to Christ,it couldnotbefairly 
judged. He held out little hope of reunion 
on any principle that Pusey could accept. As 
soon as Newman’s reply was issued, Pusey 
seL to worlr on a second ‘ Eirenicon.’ This was 
addressed to Newman himself. He completed 
it before the end of the year (1866); but its 
publication was delayed, partly because of the 
hostile attitude of the Roman catholics, and 
yet more because of a vehement outburst of 
hostility to ritualism within the church of 
England. But early in 1869 the appioach- 
ing meeting of the Vatican counoil in 1870 
caused Pusey at last to issueit; it dealt almost 
throughout, in reply to Newnmn’s letter, with 
the question of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and it was thought possible 
that this subject would occupy the attention 
of the council. The argument of this‘First 
Letter to the Very Rev. J. H. Newman’wns 
based on the authorities oited in the elaborate 
but almost unknown work wkiok Cardinal 
de Turrecromata compiled at the mandate 
of the papal legates who presided at the 
council of Basle in 1437, and an analysis of 
that work was appended to the volume. A 
few months later, in July 1869, Pusey pub¬ 
lished an edition of tho Latin original of the 
cardinal’s work, the text of which had been 
prepared for him hy Dr. Stubbs, then regies 
professor of modern history at Oxford. Tap 
books he followed up at once hy a third 
‘Eirenicon/ dated 1 Nov, 1869, under the 
title ‘ Is Healthful Reunion Impossible P A 
Second Letter to the Vory Rev. J. H, New¬ 
man.’ In this last appeal he disousses all 
the ordinary difficulties in the way of re- 
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onion between England and Home, laying 
special stress on the question of purgatory, 
of the deutero-canonical boobs, and of the 
exact meaning of the ‘ Roman supremacy.’ 
He specially emphasised the principles of the 
GtJlfcan church as held by Bossuet, hoping 
to get a hearing on the strength of his au¬ 
thority. He asked for some clear terms 
of reunion ■which would save those who ac¬ 
cepted them from complicity in the many and 
unjustifiable practices and opinions which 
were not authoritatively allowed, and yet not 
forbidden, in the Roman communion. This 
work he sent to many of the Roman catho¬ 
lic bishops who had gone to Rome to attend 
the Vatican council, and of whose sympathy 
he was assured; but most of the copies 
came back undelivered, and Anglicanism, as 
Pusey held it, was unable to get a hearing. 
The complete triumph of ultromontanism at 
the council annihilated all his hopes. A 
copy of hie third ‘Eirenicon’ was found in 
his library after his death, in which he had 
expressed his despair of reunion by altering 
its title to ‘ Healthful Reunion as considered 
possible before the Vatican Council.’ At 
the some time he endeavoured to discuss 
terms of reunion with the Wesleyans at 
home, and with the Eastern church through 
the Eastern Church Association. Both these 
efforts also failed; hut the failure of the 
latter at the reunion conferences between 
members of the Eastern and Anglican 
churches, which were held at Bona in 1874 
and 1875, called forth from Pusey in 1878 a 
valuable treatise on the chief difficulty be¬ 
tween the two churches—the double pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Ghost. This book was 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Liddon, and en¬ 
titled ' On the Clause " and the Son ” in re- ! 
mud to the Eastern Church and the Bonn 
Conference.’ At the end of the hook he 
speaks of it in renewed hopefulness as his 
‘last contribution to a future which I shall 
not see.’ 

Through all this time he was engaged in 1 
constant controversy at home. The attempt 
to remove the Athanaaian Creed from its 
position in the services of the English church 
occupied a large share of his correspondence 
between 1870 and 1878. At last Pusey gave 
notice in writing to Dr. Tait, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, that, if the creed were either 
mutilated by alteration or removed from its 
place in the public services, he should feel 
bound to retire from his position as a teacher 
in the church of England. His continued 
resistance to the attack on the creed was one 
of the main causes of its retention in the 
public services, though an explanatory rubrio 
was adopted by convocation in 1878. The 
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same controversy reappeared in another form 
at the close of his life, when his views on 
everlasting punishment were attacked by 
Archdeacon (later Dean) Farrar in a series 
of sermons preaohed in Westminster Abbey 
in November and December 1877, and pub¬ 
lished the following year under the title 
‘ Eternal Hope.’ The attack gave him the 
opportunity of writing a book which has 
perhaps had as much influence as anything 
that he wrote: ‘ What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment?’ {Oxford, 1880). 
There he insisted on the obvious meaning of 
the scriptural and patristic statements of the 
everlasting character of the punishment of 
those who finally reject God. In 1878 he 
prepared two university sermons. The first 
sermon was on the supposed contradiction 
between the facts of scientific discovery and 
the facta of revelation, under the title of 
‘Un-science, not Science, adverse to Faith 
and the second insisted on the reality of the 
predictive element of the Old Testament, and 
especially on Messianic prophecy. The latter 
waa printed with the strangely worded title 
‘Prophecy of Jesus the Certain Prediction of 
the (to Man) Impossible.’ These were the 
last university sermonB that he wrote. His 
increasing weakness prevented him from de¬ 
livering them himself. He died on 10 Sept. 
1882 at Ascot Priory in Berkshire, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Oxford. The last 
work on which he was engaged was the pre¬ 
paration for his next term’s lectures. 

In his family life he had vary great sorrows. 
He married in a rather romantic manner, on 
12 June 1828, Maria Catherine, daughter of 
Raymond Barker of Fairford Park, Glouces¬ 
tershire. She died of consumption on 28 May 
1889, to the lifelong sorrow of her husband. 
Of his four children, only one. his youngest 
daughter, survived him. His eldest daughter 
died of rapid consumption at the age of four¬ 
teen. His only son, Philip Edward (1880- 
1880), graduated B, A.1864 and M. A. 1867 of 
Christ Church. In spite of physiealinftrmities, 
he was an indefatigable student, and a very 
great help to his father. He died suddenly 
on IS Jan. 1880. 

Pusey published several volumes of ser¬ 
mons. His university sermons were in many 
cases printed soon after delivery, and were 
oollected into three large volumes (1872). 
They all show signs not only of his wide 
reading and deep earnestness, but also of the 
extreme core which he bestowed on their 
preparation. They were nearly all in some 
special manner addressed to the needs of the 
time. The statement of sacramental truth; 
the controversy with, evangelicals on justifi¬ 
cation; the many questions raised by the 
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‘Essays and Reviews; ’ the later contro- Rov. 3. 0. Johnston and the Bev. R. j’rJjT'' 
versy about Darwinism and Old Testament Vole. i. and ii, appeared in 1808,'voi. 
criticism, are all represented in these vo- 1804. See also N»wnui>« '—1- ' 111 

lumos, besides several interesting sermons 
on the Jewish interpretation of prophecy. 

Other collected series of sermons were: ‘Ser¬ 
mons during the Seasons horn Advent to 
Whitsuntide,’ 2 vols. 1848-58; ‘Paroohial 
Sermons ’ (vol. i. 1848, 5th edit, 1854; vol. 
ii. 1863, new edit. 1868; vol. iii. 1869); 

Lenten eermons (1874); and ‘Parochial and 
Cathedral Sermons ’ (1888). The last con¬ 
tains perhaps the most tender, searching, and 
spiritual of all his discourses. In the preface PUSEY, PHILIP (1799-1865), agriM 
he pleade characteristically that he may he turist, horn at Pusey, Berkshire, on 25 w" 
allowed to leave ae a last bequest to the 1799, was the eldest son of Philip 
rising generation of clergy the exhortation (1748-1828), by his wife Lucy (1772-1858) 
that they will • study the fathers, especially daughter of Robert Sherard, fourth earl oi 
St. Augustine.’ Various selections from has Harborough, and widow.of Sir Thomas Oave. 
sermons were published in 1883 and 1884, The father was the youngest son of Jacoi 
There is complete unity in Pusey’s eccle- Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone, whose 
siastical work. lie believed that the true sister married the last male representative 
doctrines of the church of England were of the Pusey family. The lotte/s sisters fo. 
enshrined in the writings of the fathers and queathed tho Pusey estates to their brother’s 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, nephew by marriage, Philip Bouverie, the 
hut that the malign influences of whig in- agriculturist's father, on condition of his a*, 
differentism, deism, and ultra-proteBtantism, Burning thB name of PuBey. This he did on 
had obscured their significance. To spread 8 April1784, and took possession of the estates 
among churchmen the conviction that on the in 1789. Philip’s next brother was Edward 
doctrines of the fathers and early Anglican Bouverie PuBey [q. v.] A sister Charlotte 
divines alone could religion be based was married Richard Lynch Ootton [q.v.J provost 
Pussy’s main purpose. With this aim he set of Worcester College, Oxford, 
out in company with Newman and Keble. After education at Eton, Philip entered 
At its inception the movement occasioned Christ Church, Oxford, at Michaelmas 1817, 
secessions to Rome which seriously Weakened but left without taking a degree. At Oxford, 
the English ohuroh, and seemed to justify the as at Eton, his greatest mend was HonryJoh 
etoim of adverse criticism which the Oxford Goorge Herbert, lord Porohester, afterwards 
reformers encountered. Unmoved by obloquy, third earl of Carnarvon [q. v.], and in 1818 he 
Pusey, although after the secession of New- became engaged to his friend’s sister, Lady 
manhestoodolmostalone,neverswervedfrom Emily Herbert, a lady unusually aooom- 
his original purpose. He possessed no supreme plished, sympathetic, and earnest-minded, 
gifts of rhetoric, of literary persuasiveness, or Presumably on account of his father's objee- 
of social strategy. Yet the movement which tion to his marrying, Pusey joined Porohester 
he in middle life championed almost single- in a foreign tour. Near Montserrat, in Cata- 
handed proceeded on its original lines with Ionia, tho travellers fell into the hands of Ike 
suoh energy and success as entirely to ohange insurgent guerillas, and were in imminent 
the aspect of the Anglican church. This foot danger of being shot as constitutionalists, or 
constitutes Pusey’s claim to commemoration, of the army of the Cortes (0 abnaevon, Portu- 
Qf himself he wrote with characteristic self- gal and Qalioia, 1886). Pusey returnedhamB 
effacement when reviewing his life: ‘My at the end of June 1822, and was married on 
life has been spent in a succession of insu- 4 Oat. 1822. He settled with his wife at the 
lated efforts, bearing indeed upon one great Palazzo Aldobrandini, Rome, where they 
end—the growth of catholic truth and piety made the acquaintance of the OhevslierBim- 
among us/ sen. As a memorial of his Roman sojourn, 

A portrait by George Richmond, R. A,, is Pusev presented a pedestal for the font in 
at Christ Ohuroh. His library was purchased the German ohapel at Rome, with groups in 
for the ‘ Pusey House,’ an institutionin Oxford relief by Thorwoldson (BrasBif, Mmoirt, 
which was founded in his memory to carry on i. 878-4). On his father’s death, 14 April 
his work. 1828, he came into possession of the family 

[A Life of Pusey, prepared by Oanon Liddon, . estate, 
was completed after llddon’s death by the i In 1828 Pusey published pamphlets on 


sui; T. Mozley’s Rominiscences of Grief n 
Mozloy’s Letters, ed. Anno Mosle y. wA/', 
Letters, od. Anno Mosley; OhmifS 
Movement; Oakele/s Historical NoUb 
Traotarian Movement; Palmer's Nanativ. 1 ) 
Events; Browne’s Hist, of the TractarianMo^ 
ment; Isaac Williams’s Autobiogranhv wT 
Wardand the Catholic Revival; Maik PattiJ• 
Memoirs; Prothoro’sLife of Dean Stanlev^P™ 
cell’s Life of Cardinal Manning.] j q j 
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‘Ths Sinking Fund’ and on 1 Sir Robert 
Peel's Financial Statement of 16 Feb. 1838/ 
and on 1 March 1880 he was elected M.P. for 
Rye in the conservative interest. He was, 
however, unseated on petition. In the first 
parliament of William IF (1830), he was 
chosen one of the two members for Chippen¬ 
ham, and during the reform agitation wrote 
‘TheNew Constitution/ a pamphlet which 
was described by the * Quarterly Review ’ 
(sly. 289 ) as ‘ one of the best both for 
reasoning and language that have appeared 
at this crisis.' At the general election in 
April 1881 Pusey lost his seat for Chippen¬ 
ham, but returned to the house next July 
as member for CasheL In the first reformed 
parliament he foiled to secure the third seat 
riven to the county of Berks, but was elected 
for that constituency in 1886, and retained 
his position through four parliaments until 
July 1862. In parliament Pusey won a posi¬ 
tion of influence. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone were among his close friends. In 
1843 he paid a visit to Scotland to study the 
Scottish poor-law system, and gained some 
credit by a pamphlet on the ‘ Management of 
the Poor in Scotland/ 1844. He appears to 
have thought that a similar inquiry as to the 
condition of the Irish people would be useful 5 
and in 1846 he projected, with Mr. Gladstone, 
a riding tour through Ireland. Owing to 
family matters, Mr. Gladstone had to break 
off the engagement, thereby, as he said in 
a letter, dated 8 Deo. 1894, to Pusey’s son 
Sidney, ‘postponing for a long time my ac¬ 
quiring a real knowledge of Ireland.’ 

Pusey took no prominent part in the dis¬ 
cussions in parliament on the com laws, and 
was absent from the two critical divisions 
on the second and third readings of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel’s bill of 1848. But he followed 
Peel in Ms change of opinion, and, though 
re-elected for Berkshire without opposition 
at the general ejection of 1847 as a liberal- 
conservative, he had to face a growing dis¬ 
content among his constituents. In 1847 
he tried to interest the House of Commons 
in tenant right, and during four sessions re¬ 
solutely championed that cause. lu 1848, 
1844, and 1846 Lord Portmsn had intro¬ 
duced into the House of Lords bills to secure 
for an agricultural tenant compensation for 
unexhausted improvements; but they did 
not meet with much sympathy from the 
upper house. Pusey in 1847 submitted to 
the House of Commons a very modest per¬ 
missive bill. It was attacked vehemently 
by Colonel Sibthorp and other members of 
his class, and was withdrawn. In 1848, on 
Mr. Newdegate’s motion, a select committee 
was appointed to consider the whole sub¬ 


ject. Pusey became chairman, and pre¬ 
sented a valuable report. In 1849 and 1860 
Pussy’s bill passed the commons, but the 
House of Lords declined to accept it (Hak- 
saed, cxii. 866 ). After a lapse of twenty- 
five years the struggle was carried by other 
hands to a successful issue. The Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings BUI of 1876 embodied many 
of Pusey’s views, and Disraeli, in moving 
the second reading, paid a warm tribute to 
Pusey’s exertions, observing that ‘Mr.Pusey 
was the first person to introduce into this 
house the term “ tenant right.”’ 

Before the election of 1862 Mr.Fansittart, 
a protectionist and ultra^-protestant, came for¬ 
ward to oppose Pusey’s re-election. Pusey's 
views on the corn lawB, Ms vote in favour 
of the Maynooth College grant, and his rela- 
tionsMp to the founder ofPuseyism, a move¬ 
ment which was identified with * Ro mish 
practices/ exposed him to vehement attack. 
‘ I hear/ he writes, ‘ that, among electioneer¬ 
ing tricks, some call me a Puseyite. I am 
no more than Lord Shaftesbury is; but I will 
not consent to find fault with my brother in 
public.’ On the eve of the election, recog¬ 
nising the impossibility of success, he with¬ 
drew Tub candidature. 

In 1888 Pnsey took a prominent part in the 
formation of what became in 1840 the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England [see under 
Spbnoee, John Chasms, Lokd Axthobp], 
At the preliminary meeting held on 9 May 
1888 he seconded the important resolution, 
moved by Earl Fitzwiiliam, determining that 
annual meetings Bhould he held successively 
in different parts of England and 'Wales. 
Pussy was a member of the original com¬ 
mittee of management, and was chairman of 
the committee appointed to conduct a journal 
for ‘the diffusion of agricultural information.’ 
From the first the editorial control was 
placed exclusively in Ms handB, and to it he 
devoted unstintedly his time and his talents 
during the best years of Mb life. Pusey was 
already a ‘ Quarterly Reviewer’ (Bee Smiles, 
Murrays, ii. 878), and the journal was mo¬ 
delled somewhat on the lines of that review. 
As early as 1844 it had made its mark (cf. 
Quarterly Review, Ixxiii. 481). On 36 March 
1840 the society received a charter of incor¬ 
poration as the ‘ Royal Agricultural Society 
of England/ and at the next general meet¬ 
ing Pusey was nominated president by Earl 
Spencer. He assumed office on 16 July 1840, 
and retired on 31-38 July 1841. In 1863 he 
was again elected president, hut was unable 
to attend the meeting at Lincoln in 1854 on 
account of the illness of Ms wife. 

The six or seven years following 1888 were 
the most prosperous of Pusey’s career. He 
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was in intimate social relations with the 
leading thinkers and public men of the time. 
He breakfasted with Samuel Rogers and 
Monckton Milnes. He entertained Lord 
Spencer, Sir Robert PeeLGladstone, Oarlyle, 
"Whewell, Grote, Galley Knight, Bishop Wil- 
berforoe, and Lord Stanhope the historian. 
His friend Bunsen, who came to England 
in 1888, was a frequent guest (cf. Bmrsntr, 
Memoirs, i. 604 sq.) He attended the meet¬ 
ings of loomed societies; he became a F.R.S. 
on 27 May1880; was a member of the original 
committee of the London Library in 1840, and 
belonged to the Athenmum, Travellers’, and 
Grillion’s clubs. He wrote on philosophy 
for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ on current topics 
for the 'Morning Chronicle,’ and on farming 
for the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society.’ He was interested in hymnology, 
and desired to substitute Milman’s hymns 
for those of Sternhold and Hoplcins in the 
church services, a ohange to which his bro¬ 
ther Edward was strongly opposed. He 
wrote several hymne, the best known of 
which is ‘ Lord of our life and God of our 
salvation ’ (Liddon, i. 299). no was a con¬ 
noisseur of art, and collected prints and en¬ 
gravings as well as autographs. 

The whole estate at Pusey was about 6,000 
acres in extent, and on the home farm, con¬ 
sisting of between three and four hundred 
acres of large open level fields, Pusey showed 
himself a very practical agriculturist. The 
breeding and feeding of sheep were tlie points 
upon which everything on the fann was 
made to hinge, and the great feature of the 
management was a system of water-mea¬ 
dows, introduced from Devonshire {Journal 
JR. A. S. E. 1849, x. 462-79; Oaird, English 
Agriculture in 1850-1, pp. 107 sq.) "When 
in the country Pusey was up at six in the 
morning, superintending all the operations 
of tho farm. lie was an excellent landlord. 
Ho improved or rebuilt the labourers’ cot¬ 
tages, obtaining the assistance of George Ed¬ 
mund Street, It.A. [q, v.], in the designs; he 
provided them with allotments, and he orga¬ 
nised works to keep them inconstant employ. 
Ho tried innumerable agricultural experi¬ 
ments, and frequently arranged for trials of 
implements on the BBtate. At a trial held 
at I’usoy in August 1861, M'Oormick’s reap¬ 
ing machine was first introduced into this 
country. Pusey was fond of sport, and was 
one of the best whips in England, once driv¬ 
ing a four-in-hand over the Alps. 

In 1861 Pusey was chairman of the agricul¬ 
tural implement department of the Great Ex¬ 
hibition, and, os a royal commissioner, came 
much into contact with Prince Albert, He 
wrote a masterly report on the implement 


section of the exhibition (printed in til 

rmvts nf tlm rnvol mission,and MBrodnS 

8 Agneultuni 

he brought some five huKTffigffi 
to London to see the great show Anil 
snuff-box was presented to Pusey'iu 
of this visit, and there is still in almost evS 
cottage in Pusey an engraving with hi a JL; 
trait and autograph, and a representation; 
the snuff-box beneath. In 1868 the honour* 
degree of D.O.L. was conferred on hinV 
Oxford University. But from the auteZ 
of 1862 the long Illness of hi. wife 
him from public affairs. On her death. 
18 Nov. 1864, he removed to his broth* 
house at Christ-Ohuroh, Oxford, wherewithal 

a week a stroke of paralysis disabled him 
He died after a second stroke, at the 
of 66, on 9 July 1866. ^ 

According to Disraeli, ‘ Pusey was, both 
by his lineage, his estate, his rare acoom- 
plishments and fine abilities, one of the 
moot distinguished country gentlemen who 
ever sat in the House of Commons’ (Hu- 
SARD, coxxv. 460-7). Bunsen said or him 
‘ Pusey is a most unique union of a practi¬ 
cal Englishman and an intellectual German 
so that when speaking in one capacity, one 
might think he had lost sight of the other' 
{Memoirs, i. 622); while Sir Thomas Adand, 
one of Pusey’s executors, replying onlehalf 
of the family to a resolution of sympnthyftom 
the Royal Agricultural Society, wrote that 
‘by a rare union of endowments he did much 
to win for agriculture a worthy place among 
the intellectual pursuits of the present day 1 
{Journal R. A. S. E. xvi. 608). In addition 
to tho pamphlets already referred to, with 
one of 1861 entitled‘The Improvement of 
Farming: what ought Landlords and Par- 
mars to doP’ and unsigned articles in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ and ‘ Morning Chronicle,' 
Pusey contributed forty-seven signed articles 
to the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural So¬ 
ciety.’ _ Many of these were on minor ques¬ 
tions, like the application of particular lands 
of manure, different systems of cultivation 
and drainage, agricultural implements and 
crops, end the breeding and feeding of sheep, 
Iiis more important papers were on ‘The 
State of Agriculture in 1889’ and ‘An Ex¬ 
perimental Inquiry on Draught in Plough¬ 
ing ’ (1839, vol. i.); ‘ Progress of Agricul¬ 
tural knowledge during the last Pour 1 ears’ 
(1842, vol. iii.); ‘ Agricultural Improvements 
of Lincolnshire’ (1848, vol. iv.);‘ Theory and 
Practice of Water Meadows’ (1849,voLx.); 
‘ Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during 
last Eight Years ’ (1860, vol, xi.); 1 Report 
on the Agricultural Implements at the Cheat 
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Exhibition ’ (1851, vol. xii.); ‘Source, Sup- 
and Use of Nitrate of Soda for Corn 
d’ M ' (1852, vol. xiii.); and ‘Nitrate of 
qoTas a Substitute for Guano’ (1863, 


Pusey left one son, Sidney (bom 16 Sept. 
1839), and two daughters, Edith Lucy, and 
Clara, married to Captain Francis Charteris 
Fletcher, -whose son, Philip Fletcher, was 
heir to the estates. 

A s triking minia ture of Pusey as a young 
man is in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. 
Fletcher. There is a mediocre portrait of him 
atabout the same age at Pusey, where also is 
a large crayon drawing of him in his prime 
by George Richmond, R.A. An etched re¬ 
production of this on a smaller scale was done 
by F. C. Lewis for Grillion’s Club. Pusey 
appears in the engraving of 1842, by the 
younger S. W. Reynolds, of Riohard Ans- 
‘dell’s destroyed picture of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society, and Ansdell’s original study of 
Pusey is now at IS Hanover Square. The 
engraving of 1861 was by a local artist, J. 
Fewell Penstone, Stanford, Berkshire, 


[Liddon's Life of E. B. Pusey, vols. i. iii,; 
Memoirs of Baron Bunsen; Journal Boy. Agric. 
Soc. of Engl. vols. i.-xvi. (1st ser.), x (2nd ser.), 
i._v. (3rd ter.); Minute-books of Royal Agric. 
Soc.; Formers’ Magazine, 1839-44; Caird’s Eng¬ 
lish Agriculture in 1960-1; Ward’s Reign of 
Queen Victoria; Reading Mercury for 1862; 
Quarterly Review, vols. xlv. lxxiii.; Hansard’s 
Debates, vols. lv. xc. xei. xcvi. xcvii. ov. cxi. oxii. 
C exxv.; Archceologia, vols. iii., xii.; Lady Emily 
Posey’s Diary (manuteript); private informa¬ 
tion from Mr. S. E. B. Pusey and Mrs. Fletcher.] 
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PUTTA (d. 688), first bishop of Hereford, 
was skilled in the Roman system of ohurch 
music, having heen instructed in it by the 
diadpleB of Pope Gregory; he was ordained 
priest of Rochester by Wilfred during the 
vacancy of the see after the death of Bishop 
Damien (d. 684) between the death of arch¬ 
bishop Deusdedit [q.v.] on 14 July 604 and 
the landing in England of archbishop Theo¬ 
dore [q.v.jin 669, who on his arrival con¬ 
secrated him to the see of Rochester (Bbde, 
Eistoria Eoolesiastica, iv. 2). He attended 
the council of Hertford convened by Theo¬ 
dore in 673 (ib. c. 6). 'When Rochester wbb 
wasted by the Mercian king BSthelred during 
his invasion of Kent in 676, Putta was absent 
from the city; he was sheltered by Sexulf, the 
bishop oftheMexcians,who gave him a church 
and a small estate, where he dwelt until his 
death, making no effort to regain his bishopric, 
to which Theodore consecrated Ouichelm in 
676, and on his resignation Gebmund in 
678. Putta meanwhile performed service in 


his church, and went wheresoever he was 
asked to give instruction in church music (ib, 
c. 12). It is said, though perhaps this is a 
mere inference, that he had often thought of 
resigning his biahoprio before he was com¬ 
pelled to leave it ( Qesta Pontificum, p. 136). 
Ms plaoe of retreat is said to have been in 
the district of the HecanaB or Herefordshire, 
and he there perhaps acted as Sexulf’s de¬ 
puty, and has therefore heen reckoned as the 
first bishop of Hereford (ib. p. 298; Fiob. 
Wie. i. 238; Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 
130). His name occurs as a witness to a 
charter of Wulfhere of Mercia to an abbess 
of Hath, marked spurious by Kemble (Codex 
Diphmaticus, No. 18). In this charter, as 
given in the ‘Bath Gbartulary ' (G. C. C. 
Carribr. MS. cxi. 59) he is described as ‘ archia- 

f iscopus,’ evidently by a mistake of the scribe 
Two Bath Chartularies, Xntrod. vol. xmii. 
pt. i. pp. 6,76). He also appears as a witness 
to another charter to the same abbess, marked 
Bpucioua (Codex Dipl. No. 21; TwoBccth Char¬ 
tularies, pt. i. pp. 8, 77), and in a spurious 
document relating to the monastery of Peter¬ 
borough (Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 136, 
160). He died in 688 (Flob. Wie. i. 41). 
Bede describes him as well-informed as to 
church discipline, content with a simple life, 
and more eager about ecclesiastical than 
worldly matters. 

[Bede's Hist. Ecol. iv. cc. 2, 6,12, Flor. Wig. 
i. 41, 238 (both Engl. Hist. Soc.); WilL of 
Malmesbury's Gesla Pontiff, pp. 136, 298 (Rolls 
Ser.); Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Eed. 
Do a. iii. ISO, 188, ISO; Kemble’s Codex Dipl. 
Nos. 8, 21; Two Bath Chartularies, pt. i. pp. 
6, 8, 78, 77 (Somerset Record Soc.); Diet. Chris¬ 
tian Biography, art. ‘Putta,’by Bishop Stubbs.] 

W. H. 

PUTTENHAM, GEORGE (d. 1690),and 
his brother Riohabd PrmHirHAM: (1620?- 
1601P) have each been independently cre¬ 
dited with the authorship of an elaborate 
treatise entitled ‘ The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ which was issued anonymously in 
1689. The full title ran: ‘The Arte of Eng¬ 
lish Poesie, contrived into three bookes: the 
first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Pro¬ 
portion, the third of Ornament,’ London, by 
Richard Field, 1689. It was licensed to 
Thomas Orwin on 9 Nov. 1688, and Orwin 
transferred it to Richard Field on 3 Feb. 
1688-9. Field wrote and signed a dedication 
to Lord Burghley, dated 28 May 1689. The 
hook, Field said, had come into his hands 
with its bare title and without any indica¬ 
tion of the author’s name. The publisher 
judged that it was devised for the queen’s 
recreation and service. The writer shows 
wide knowledge of classical and Italian 
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literature; in his sections on rhetoric and 
prosody he quotes freely from Quintilian and 
other classical -writers, and bestows commen¬ 
dation on English poets that is often dis¬ 
criminating. He may fairly be regarded as 
the first English writer who attempted philo¬ 
sophical criticism of literature or claimed 
for the literary profession a high position in 
social economy. Compared with it, Webbe’s 
‘Discourse of English Poetry' (1586) and 
Sidney’s ‘ Apologia for English Poesie,’ first 
published in 1596, are very slight perform¬ 
ances. The * Arte ’ at once acquired a repu¬ 
tation. Sir John Harington, in his preface to 
‘Orlando Furioso’ (1691), and William Cam¬ 
den, in hie ‘ Remaines' (1606), referred to it 
fatniliarlyas a work of authority. Ben J onson 
owned a copy, which is now in the Gren¬ 
ville Library at the British Museum. In 
1698 Francis Meres borrowed from it the 
greater portion of the well-known ‘ Compara¬ 
tive Discourse of our English l’oets ’ in his 
‘ Palladia Tamia; ’ while William Vaughan, 
in his ‘ Golden Grove’ (2nd edit. 1808), and 
Peacham, in his ‘Oompleat Gentleman’ 
(1622), drew from it their comments on 
English poetry. But the writer’s name long 
remained uncertain. Harington spoke of the 
author as ‘that unknown godfather/ and 
Camden mentioned him anonymously os ‘ the 
gentleman which proved that poets were the 
first politicians.’ In the second edition of 
Camden’s ‘Remaines’ (1614) was included 
Richard Oarew’s essay on tho ‘Excellency 
of the English Tongue.’ Oarew included 
the name of ‘Master Puttenham’ among 
English writers who had successfully imi¬ 
tated foreign metres in English. Speoimens 
of such imitations figure in 'The Arte of 
English Poesie,’ but Carew does not mon- 
tion that volume. About tho same date, 
howover, Edmund Bolton [q. v.l, in his 
‘ Hypercritica,’ distinctly assorted that ‘ T3 ib 
A rte of English Poesie ’ was the work, ‘ as 
the fame is, of one of the queen’s gentlemen 
pensioners, Puttenham.’ Wood adoptod this 
statement, which has been accepted by later 
writers. Of the rare original edition of ‘ The 
Arte of English Poesio/ two copies are in 
the British Museum. It was reprinted by 
Joseph Hoalewood in his ‘ Ancient Critical 
Essays’ (1811-16, 2 vols.), and by Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Arber in 1869, 

Although no official documents support 
Bolton’s conjecture that one of Elizabeth’s 
gentlemen pensioners was named Putten¬ 
ham, internal evidence corroborates bis state¬ 
ment that the author of the ‘ Arte’ was one 
of the two sons of Robort Puttenham and a 
Tandson of Sir George Puttenham, who 

—- 1 property at Sherfleld, near Basing¬ 


stoke, as well as the manors of PivhUT" 
and Long Marston on tho borders of fe 

fordshire and Buckinghamshire jCw 

Puttenham nuniad.Margery,daughter 
Richard Elyot [q. v.j and sister of Sir 
Elyot [q. v.], author of the ‘ Governor > t 
her Robert Puttenham had two »on/l 
Riohard, born about 1620, and Georm-v 
sides a daughter Margery, who married^ 
John Throckmorton of Feckenham, WorcZ 
tershire. An epitaph on the latter is 
the ‘Arte,’ and Throckmorton is t£T 
scribed as ‘ a dears friend’ of the writer mj 
‘a man of many commendable virtues’ 
Throckmorton is known to have held k, 
brother-in-law George in low esteem (of n,> 
State Papers, 1647-80, p. 607). There u 
great difficulty in determining to which of 
Throckmorton’s two brothors-in-law—to Hi. 
chard or to George Puttenham—this epitaph 
with the rest of the work, should be nJjLffi 
Such evidence as is procurable points to the 
elder brother. 

In 1686 Sir Thomas Elyot, in rlnrii,..t i nc 
hie ‘ Education or Bringinge up of Ohildre? 
to his sister, Margery Puttenham, urges her 
to train up his nephews in the precepts of 
Plutarch. They appear to have quickly de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature, hut in 
adult life betrayed a very defective moral 
training. Both were guilty of gross breaches 
of the law. 

The author of the ‘Arte’ claims to have 
been ‘ a scholler of Oxford,’ and to have 
Btudied poetry ‘in his younger yearswhea 
vanity reigned,’ hut no student of the name 
of Puttenha m flguros in the Oxford University 
r og is ters. The author furl her states that he 
was brought up in youth among ‘the courtiers 
of foreign countries . . . and very well ob¬ 
served their manner of life and conversation , 1 
1 Of mine own country/ he adds, * I have not 
made so great experience.’ He visited (he 
says) the courts of France, Spain, Italy, and 
the empire * with many infonor courts/and 
in Italy he was friendly with one who had 
travelled in the east ‘ and seen the courts of 
tho great princes of China and Tartary.’ He 
was present at a banquet given by the 
Duchoss of Parma, rogent of the Low 
Countries, in honour of the Earl of Atundel, 
which wo know from other sources took place 
in 1666; and he was at Spa while Francois 
de Scfipcaux, better known os Marshal de 
Vieilleville, was also staying there. The 
latter’s visit to Spa has been conclusively 
assigned to 1669 (Onoris). There is evi¬ 
dence to prove that Richard Puttenham was 
out of England during these and other years. 
Hub brother George is not known to have left 
the country. 
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As a boy it is probable that Richard, who 
succeeded as heir to the property of his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1646, aceom- 
■panied Elyot on his embassies to Charles V. 
In 1660, -when he purchased land about hie 
father’s estate at Sherfield, he was doubtless 
•with his friends in Berkshire. But in April 
1661 he was convicted of rape (Cal. State 
papers, 1647-80, p. 176), and, although he 
appears to have been pardoned, he retired 
to the continent immediately afterwards for 
an extended period. He was absent, we 
know, from 1688 to 1666, and in all proba¬ 
bility till 1670, when he received a pardon 
for having prolonged his sojourn abroad with¬ 
out a royal license. During these years 
George was at home, and a decree of the 
court of requests, dated 7 Feb. 1665-6, di¬ 
rected him to contribute to the support of his 
brother Richard’swife until Richard’s return. 
Richard had married in early life Mary, only 
daughter of Sir William Waxham of Mal- 
shanger, near Basingstoke, and he had a 
daughter Ann, who before 1667 married 
Francis Morris of Coxwell, Berkshire. 

In 1679 the author of the * Arte ’ says that 
he presented to the queen, as a new year’s 
gift, a series of poems entitled ‘ Parthe- 
niades.* This collection is extant, without 
any author’s name, in Cotton. MS. Vasp. E. 
■pin. 169-78, and consists of seventeen attrac¬ 
tive poems in various metreB. The whole is 
printed in Haslewood’s edition of the ‘ Arte ’ 
and some fragments in Nichols’s 1 Progresses 
of Elizabeth’ (iii. 66). It is likely that the 
poems were a peace-offering from Biohard, 
who, after his long absence and disgrace, 
was endeavouring to regain his lost reputa¬ 
tion. If Mr, J. P. Collier’s unsupported as¬ 
sertion that Richard was one of the queen’s 
yeomen of the guard be accepted, it is possible 
thathereceivedtheappointmentatthis period. 
But Richard was soon in trouble again. On 
81 Oct. 1688 he was imprisoned for a second 
time, and petitioned the council to appoint 
him conned to speak for him in forma pau¬ 
peris. He also contrived to interest in his 
misfortunes the lord mayor of London. The 
latter appealed to Thomas Seckford, the 
master oi requests, who seems to have been 
Richard’s prosecutor, to treat him mercifully. 
On9 Nov. 1688 the anonymous ‘Arte ’ was 
licensed to Thomas Orwm for publication. 
Richard had probably sold the manuscript 
secretly and hastily while awaiting. trial, in 
order to meet some pressing necessity. On , 
22 April 1697 ‘RichardPuttenham, esquire, 
now prisoner in Her Majesty’s Bench,’ made 

hiswill,. 

veril; 


was buried at St. Olement Danes on 2 July 
1601. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the 
author of the ‘Arte’ claims to have composed 
several other pieces, none of which are ex¬ 
tant. Among his dramatio and poetic essays 
he enumerates ‘ Gineoocratia/ a comedy, and 
two interludes called respectively ‘ Lusty 
London ’ and ‘ Woer,’ as well as ‘Tnumphals/ 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, and ‘Minerva,’ 
a hymn also addressed to the queen. Among 
hie prose treatises were' Philocalia ’ (showing 
the figure of ornament), ‘ De Decoro' (on de¬ 
cency of speech and behaviour), ‘Ierotechi’ 
(on ancient mythology), and a work tracing 
thepedigree of the English tongue. 

The chief argument against the identifica¬ 
tion of Richard with the author of the ‘Arte ’ 
lies in the fact that the latter further claims 
at the age of eighteen to have addressed to 
‘ King Edward the Sixt, a prince of neat 
hope/ an eclogue called ‘ Elpine,’ from which 
he supplies a brief quotation. If the passage 
is to De interpreted to mean literally that 
the poem was written after Edward Vi’s 
accession to the throne in 1647, it is clear 
that the author, if only eighteen when he 
composed it, was not born before 1629. But 
Richard Puttenham, when he succeeded to 
the property of his uncle, SirThomasElyot,in 
1646, was about twenty-six years old. It is 
possible, however, that ‘ Elpine’was written 
eome years before Edward ascended the 
throne—his precocity evoked much poetic 
eulogy in his infancy—and that the descrip¬ 
tion given of him as king in the title of the 
eclogue is anachronistic. 

George married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter Coudray of Herriard, near Basingstoke. 
He was her third husband, she having pre¬ 
viously married, first, Richard Paulet, and, 
secondly, William, second lord Windsor (d. 
1668). On 21 Jan. 1688-9 the bishop of 
Winchester expressed alarm lest George was 
to be placed (as rumour reported) on the 
commission oi the peace, apparently for 
Hampshire. His evil life, the bishop wrote 
to Cecil, was well known, and he was a ‘ noto¬ 
rious enemy of God’s truth ’ (Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. i. 893), In 1670 George was said to he 
implicated m an alleged plot against Cecil’s 
life (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1647-80, pp. 
863-4), and at the dose of 1678 he was in¬ 
volved in a furious quarrel with his wife’s 
family. Summoned before the council, he re¬ 
plied that he was intimidated from obeying, 
and in December 1578 he was apprehended 
with difficulty by the sheriffs of London and 
imprisoned. He sought distraction from his 
troubles by transcribing passages from the 
life of Tiberius, by way of illustrating the 
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tyranny inherent in government (ib. p._ 607), 
Throckmorton, ilia brother-in-law, while he 
appealed to Burghley to release him, de¬ 
nounced him as ‘careless of all mon, ungrate¬ 
ful in prosperity, and unthankful in adver¬ 
sity ’ (ib. p. 607 ; cf. Cal. Hatfield MSS. ii 
286). Richard, on his return to England, 
joined in the attaok on his brother, but in the 
summer of 1679 a settlement was arrived at. 
George, however, continued to petition the 
queen to redress the wrongs he Buffered from 
his kinsfolk, and in February 1684-5, having 
convinced the privy council that he had suit 
fared injustice, he was granted 1,0007. (Cal. 
State Papers, Add. 1680-1626, p, 139; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 143). On 1 Sept. 
1690 George, who was described as of St. 
Bridget’s in Fleet Street, made a nuncupative 
will, by which he gave all his property to Mary 
Symes, widow, his servant, ‘ as well for the 
good service she did him as also for the mouoy 
which she had laid forth for him.’ Sliorlly 
beforo his death he wrote out with his own 
hand and signed with his name a prose 1 Apo¬ 
logia or True Defeiis of her Majesties Hono¬ 
rable and Good Ronowne’ against those who 
criticised her trealmont of Mary Stuart. A 
copy made from the original manuscript is 
in the British Museum Hnrleian MS. 831 (of. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 41). 

[Crofts’s elaborate Mem oir of Sir Thomas Elyot, 
prefixed to the edition of Elyot’s Governor 
(1883), vol.i. pp. xxxiv. clxxxi-viii; Introduction 
toHaslewood’s and Arher's reprints. Ames, in his 
Typographical Antiquities, describes the author 
of the Arte as Webster Putlenham, an error in 
which he is followed by Rilson in his Bibliogra- 
phia Anglo-Pootica.] S. £. 

PYCROFT, JA MES (1813-1806), author, 
second son of Thomas Pycroft of Pickwick, 
■Wiltshire, barrister-at-law, and brother of 
Sir Thomas Pycroft [q. v.J was horn at 
Geyers House, Wiltshire, in 1813. He 
matriculated from Trinity Colloge, Oxford, 
on 26 May 1831, and graduated B.A. in 
1836. He was an enthusiastic cricketer, and 
claimed to have, jointly with Bishop Ryle, 
instituted the annual Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match in 1836 (Oxford Memoirs, ii. 
84-210). In the same year he became a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1840 aban¬ 
doned the study of the law, and was ordained 
in the church of England, At the same time 
he became second master of the collegiate 
Hchool at Leicester. He was ornate of Chard- 
stock, Dorset, in 1846, and from ] 846 to 1866 
perpetual ornate of St. Mary Magdalen, B arn- 
staple. He declined further clerical duty, 
ana took up his residence at Batliwick, Bath. 
Here he devoted his time to literature, and 
his leisure to orickot, becoming a member of 


the Lansdown Club. He never out ■ 
much repute as a player, but he wasZS 
authority on the history, rules, and nZf 
ment of the game. He died of influ^, 8 ! 
Brighton on 10 March 1896. He hadmS 
on 8 July 1843, Ann. widow of F P X? 

In 1859 he published ‘Twenty Yeas; 
the Church: an Autobiography.' This wm-v 
which ran to a fourth edition in 1861 • 
religious novel, which was supposed, witC 
much reason, t o be a narrative of the write- 
own career; a second part, entitled ‘Eftenon 
Rectory,’ appeared in 1860, and was rearing 
in 1862. Ilia ‘Oxford Memoirs: 
after Fifty Years,’ 1880, 2 vok, c2h 
graphic_descriptions of the state of the uni 
versity in his time. 

Other books by him are: 1. ‘ Principles 0 f 
Scientific Batting,’ 1836. 2. «On School 
Education, designed to assist Parents in 
choosing and co-operating with Instruct™, 
for tlieir Sons,’ Oxford, 1843. 3, 

Grammar Practice,’ 1844. 4. ‘Latin Q Km 
mar Practice,’1844. 6. ‘A Course of English 
Reading, adapted to every taste and capacity 
with Anecdotes of Men of Genius,’ 1844 • 
4th edit. 1861. 6. ‘The Collegian's Guide’ 
or Recollections of College Days. Setting 
forth the Advantages and Temptations ofa 
University Education, By the Rev. * * • * 

******, M.A.,- College, Oxford; 

1846 ; 2nd edit. 1868. 7. ‘Four Lactams 
on the Advantages of a Classical Education 
as an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education.’ 
1847. 8. * The Cricket Field, or the History 
and the Science of Cricket,’ 1861; 9th edit, 
1887. 9. ‘ Ways and Words of Mon of 

Letters,’ 1861. 10. ‘Agony Point; or the 
Groans of Gentility,’ 1861, 2 vols. 11, ‘The 
Orickot Tutor,’ 1802; a treatise exclusively 
practical. 12. * Dragons’ Teeth: a Novel) 
1868, 2 vols. 18. ‘ Oricketano/ 1866. 

He also edited Yalpy’s ‘ Virgil improved,' 
1840; W. Enfield’s ‘The Speaker/ 1861; 
and to Booton’s ‘ Orickot Book/by F. Wood, 
1880, he contributed ‘ A Match I was in,’ 

[Church of England Photographic Portrait 
Gnllory, 1800, pt, xlyii, with portrait; Times, 
18 March 1805, p. 10; Wisdon's Cricketers' Al¬ 
manack, 1802, pp. xlix, 1.] G. 0. B. 

PYCROFT, Sib THOMAS (1807-1892), 
Madras civil servant, born in 1807, was eldest 
son of Thomas Pycroft, of Pickwick, Wilt¬ 
shire, barrister-at-law, and brother of James 
Pycroft [q. v.] Educated first at the Bath 
grammar school, and then under private 
tutors, he matriculated from Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 13 May 1826. He held an exhi¬ 
bition there from 1826 to 1828, and in 1829 
competed successfully for an Indian, writer- 
ship presented to the university in 1828 by 
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Charles "Wynn, then president of the board 
of c ontr ol. The degree of honorary M. A. was 
then conferred upon him by the university. 
He sailed for Madras in 1829, and served in 
that presidency in various subordinate ap¬ 
pointments in the revenue and judicial de¬ 
partments until 1889, when he returned to 
England on furlough. On again settling in 
India in 1848, he served first as sub-secretary 
and afterwards as secretary to the board of 
revenue, whence he was promoted in 1850 to 
he revenue secretary to government, succeed¬ 
ing in 1865 to the chief secretaryship. In 
1862 he was appointed a member of the 
council of the governor, and ha retired from 
that post in 1867. He was made a K.O.S.I. 
in 1866. On the occasion of his retirement 
a eulogistic notice of his services was pub¬ 
lished by the government of Madras in the 
‘Fort St. George Gazette.’ ' His excellency 
the governor in council deems it due to that 
distinguished public officer,’ the notice ran, 
‘to place on record the high sense which the 
government entertain of his services, and of 
the valuable aid and advice which they have 
invariably received from him at the council 
board.’ 

Gifted with an enormous capacity for work, 
extremely shrewd in his judgment both of 
men and of measures, and wonderfully free 
from prejudice, Pycroft was an invaluable 
adviser to thosewith whom he was associated 
in public business. One of his most useful 
qualities was his great accuracy. This was 
noticed by the examiners who awarded to 
him the writership in 1828, and it charac¬ 
terised his work throughout his public life. 
He may be regarded as the first of the com¬ 
petition wallahs, for he was the first man 
appointed to the Indian civil service on the 
result of a competitive examination. He 
died at Folkestone on 29 Jan. 1892. He 
married, in 1841, Frances, second daughter 
of Major H. Bates, R.A. 

[Personal knowledge; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1888.] A. J. A. 

PYE, HENRY JAMES (1745-1813), 
poetaster and poet laureate, was eldest son 
of Henry Pve (1710-1706) of Faringdon, 
Berkshire. His mother was Mary, daughter 
of David James, rector of Woughton, Buck¬ 
inghamshire. She died on 13 May 1806, 
aged 88. The father, who was M.P. for Berk- 
s&efroml746tillhisdeath, was great-grand¬ 
son of Sir Robert Pve [q. v.l Henry, born 
in London on 20 Feb. 1746, was educated 
at home until 1732, when he entered Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, as a gentleman-com¬ 
moner. He was created M.A, on 8 July 
1766, ondD.O.L. at the installation of Lord 


North as chancellor in 1772. On the death 
of his father, on 2 March 1768, Pye inherited 
the estates at Faringdon and debts to the 
amount of 50,0007. His resources long suf¬ 
fered through his efforts to pay off this large 
sum. His house at Faringdon, too, was 
burned down soon after his succession to 
it, and the expenses of rebuilding increased 
his embarrassments. He married at the age 
of twenty-one, and at first devoted himarff 
to the pursuits of a country gentleman. He 
joined the Berkshire militia, and was an 
active county magistrate. In 1784 he was 
elected M.P. for Berkshire. Soon afterwards 
his financial difficulties compelled him to sell 
his ancestral estate, and he retired from par¬ 
liament at the dissolution of 1790. In 1792 
he was appointed a police magistrate for 
"Westminster. One of his most useful pub¬ 
lications was a ‘ Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions,’ 1808 
(4th edit. 1827). 

From an early age Pye cultivated literary 
tastes, and his main object in life was to 
obtain recognition as a poet. He read the 
classics and wrote English verse assiduously, 
but he was destitute alike of poetio feel¬ 
ing or power of expression. His earliest 
publication was an ‘Ode on the Birth of 
the Prince of Wales' in the Oxford collec¬ 
tion of 1762, and he has been doubtfully 
credited with ‘The Rosciad of Oovent Gar¬ 
den,’ 4to, a poem published in London in 
the same year. In 1760 appeared 1 Beauty: 
a Poetical Essay,’ a didactic lucubration in 
heroic verse, which well exemplifies Pye’s 
pedestrian temper. There followed ‘Elegies 
on Different Occasions,’1708; 'The Triumph 
of Fashion: a Vision,’ 1771; ‘ Farringdon 
Hill: a Poem in Two Books,’1774; ‘The 
Progress of Refinement,’ in three parts, 1783; 
‘ Shooting,’ 1784; and ‘ Aeriphorion,’ 1784 
(on balloons); all of whichmove along auni- 
formly dead level of dulness. Nevertheless 
Pye collected most of them in two octavo 
volumes, as ‘Poems on Various Subjects,’ 
1787. Meanwhile, in 1776, ho exhibited 
somewhat greater intelligence in a verse 
translation, with notes, of ‘ Six Olympic Odes 
of Pindar, being those omitted by Mr, West.’ 
He pursued the same vein in a translation of 
the ‘ Poetics of Aristotle ’ in 1788, which he 
reissued, with a commentary, in 1792. His 
‘Amusement: a Poetical Essay,’ appeared 
in 1790. 

In 1790 Pye was appointed poet laureate, 
in succession to Thomas Warton, and he held 
the office for twenty-three years. He doubt¬ 
less owed his good fortune to the support he 
had given the prime minister, Pitt, while 
he sot in the House of Commons. No seleo- 
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tion could have more effectually deprived mente on the Commentators of ShaWi 
the post of reputablo literary associations, with Preliminary Observations on his 
and a satire, ‘ Epistle to the Poet Laureate,’ and 'Writings,’ which he dedicated t 1 
1790, gave voice to the scorn with whioh, in friend Penn. 1 The Inquisitor,’ a traced ' 
literary circles, the announcement of his ap- five acts, altered from the German (‘jr) 
pointment was received. Pye performed his und Leonor ’) by Pye and James Petit? 0 
new duties with the utmost regularity, and drews, was published in 1798, but was ne " 
effected a change in the conditions of tenure p erformed, because its production on tWt» J 

of the office by accepting a fixed salary of was anticip ' 1 ’ - _ 

27/. in lieu of the ancient dole of a tierce of tion of the same German play undertwIT' 
canary. Every year on the king's birthday English title at the Haymarket on. 25 
he produced an ode breathing the most irre- 1798 (ib. x. 209). 
proachable patriotic sentiment, expressed in In May 1813 an edition of Py e ' a ae j 
language of ludicrous tameness. His earliest writings in six volumes was announced, W 
effort was so crowded with allusions to vocal happily nothing more wub heard of it (Gent 
groves and feathered choirs that George Stee- Mag. 1818 pt. 1 . p. 440). He died at Pinmi 
vens, on reading it,broke out into the lines: on 11 Aug. 1813. He was twice married. His 
And when the pie was opened first wife, Mary, daughter of Colonel William 

The birds began to sing; Hook, wrote a farce, ‘ The Capricious L#dy> 

And wasn’t that a dainty dish which was acted Bt Drury Lane on 10 Mav 

To set before a king? 1771 for the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and 

Occasionally Pye essayed more ambitious Mrs. Morland. It was not printed. By 
topics in his ‘ War Elegios of Tyrtraus imi- her, who died in 1796, Pye had two daueh- 
tatpd’ (1795) ; ‘Naucratia, or Naval Do- ters—Mary Elizabeth (<Z, 1834), wife of 
minion ’ (1798), dedicated to King George; Captain Jones of the 86th regiment; and 
and ‘ Carmen Seculars for the year 1800 ’ Matilda Catherine, who marned in' 1802 
(1709). What has been described as hie Samuel Jamos Arnold, and died in 1851, 
magnum opus, ( Alfred/an epic poem in six Pye married, in November 1801, a second 
books, appeared in 1801, and was dedicated wife, Martha, daughter of W. Corbett, tv 
to Addington. Pye was the intimate friend whom he had a son, Henry John (1802- 
of Governor John Penn (1720-1706) [q. v.L 1884), and a daughter, Jane Aime, wife of 
and publishod in 1802 * Verses on several Franois Willington of Tamworth, Staffoid- 
Suhjocts, written in the vicinity of Stoke shire. The eon succeeded in 1833, under tie 
Pork in the Summer and Autumn of 1801/ will of a distant cousin, to the estate of 
In 1810 appeared Mb ‘Translation of the Clifton Hall, Staffordshire, whore the family 
Hymns and Epigrams of Homer.’ is still settled. 

Pye also interested himsolf in the drama. ‘ The poetical Pye,’ as Sir Walter Scott 
On 19 May 1794 his three-act Mstorical oalled him, was ‘ eminently respectable is 
tragedy ‘ The Siege of Meaux ’ was aoted at everything hut hie poetry ; ’ in that be to 
C ovent Garden, and was ropeated four times contemptible, and incurred deserved ridicule. 
(Gdndbt, yii, 166). The Ireland forgeries at For many years he was linked in a aeomfbl 
first completely deceived him, and on 26 Feb. catch-phrase, ‘ Pye et parvus Pybus." The 
1796 he signed,_ with others, a paper testify- latter was another poetaster, Charles Small 
ing hie belief in their authenticity. But Pybue, long M.P. for Dover, who published, 
when he was requested to write a prologue in pretentious shape, a poem called ‘ThoSove- 
for the production at Drury Lone of Ireland's reign,’ in 1800, and was castigated by Peraon 
play of ‘ Vortigem ’ (absurdly asoribod to in the ‘ Monthly Review ’ for that year. Both 
Shakespeare), he expressed himself too oau- Pye and Pybus figure in the epigram, attri- 
tiously to satisfy Ireland, who deemed it buted to Person: 

fWess Pye’s effort. On 26 Jan. Poatia nos t^bus, 

1800 ‘Adelaide,’ a seoond tragedy by Pye, Pye, Fetro Pindar, Parvo Pyboa. 

based on episodes in Lyttelton’s ‘ Henry 11/ Si ultorius iro pergis, 

was performed at Drury Lane, with Kemble Addo his Sir James Blond Barges. 

as Prince Richard, and Mrs. Siddons as the , 

heroine. The great actor and aotress nover (Dxoe, Porsonianct , p. 866.) Byron rates 

appeared, wroto Genest (yii. 462), to less ad- sarcastically to Pye in * The Vision of Judg- 

vantage. On 20 Oot. 1805 an inanimate men V stanza xcii.: 

comedy, ‘ A Prior Claim ’ in whioh his eon-in- The monarch, mnte till then, exclaim’d 

law,SamuelJameBAmold[q.v.J,co-operated, ‘What! what! 

was also produced at Drury Lane (GnsrasT, Pye como again P No more—no more of 

vii. 700). In 1807 Pye published ‘Com- that I ’ 
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Mathias, in his * Pursuits of Literature/ was 
no less inimical. Southey, who succeeded 
pye as poet laureate, wrote, on 24 Dec. 1814, 
‘/have Deen rhyming as doggedly and dully 
as if my name had been Henry James 
Pye ’ (Oorretp. chap, xix.) 

Besides the works enumerated, Pye issued 
a respectable translation of Burger’s 1 Le- 
nore’ (1790), and two works of fiction, 'inter¬ 
spersed with anecdotes of well-known cha¬ 
racters,’respectively entitled 1 The Democrat ’ 
(1795), 2 vols., and ‘ The Aristocrat ’ (1790), 
2 vols. He revised Francis’s ‘ Odes of 
Horace ’ in 1812, and a copy of Sir James 
Bland Burges’s 1 Richard 1/ with manuscript 
notes and emendations by Pye, is in the 
British Museum. 

[Lives of the Laureates, by W, S. Austin and 
John Ralph, 1863, pp. 332-46; Walter Hamilton’s 
Poets Laments, pp. 202, &e.; Chalmers’s Dic¬ 
tionary; Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 293-4; Burke's 
Landed Gentry.] S. L. 

PTE, JOHN (Jl. 1774), engraver, was a 
pupil of Thomas Major [q. v.J, and in 1768 
won a Society of Arts premium. He en¬ 
graved in the line manner some admirable 
landscape plates, which were published by 
Bovdeil in 1778-6. These include 'Europe 
Point, Gibraltar/ after A. Pynacker; ‘ nagar 
directed by the Angel to the Well/ after 
Swanevelt; ‘ A Shipwreck/ after J. Vernet; 
'Tobias and the Angel/afterDmardin; ‘Holy 
Family/ after Poelemburg; ‘The Waders/ 
after Claude; and ‘ The Tempest ’ and ‘The 
Calm/ after Dietzach. Pye probably died 
joung. 

(Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nagler’s Jfunst- 
ler-Lexikon.] F. M. O’D, 

PYE, JOHN (1782-1874), landscape en¬ 
graver, second son of Charles Pye of Bir¬ 
mingham, was horn there on 7 Nov. 1782; 
his mother was a daughter of John Radolyffe, 
also of Birmingham, and aunt of William 
Radclyfla [q. v.J, the engraver, Charles Pye, 
in the expectation of succeeding to a fortune, 
had indulged a taste for literature and numis¬ 
matics, and when his prospects were de¬ 
stroyed as the result of a lawsuit he had 
recourse to his pen to maintain his family. 
He published an account of Birmingham, a 
geographical dictionary, and several series of 
plates of provincial coins and tokens engraved 
by himBelf, with the assistance of ms eon 
John. The latter was removed from school 
when still a child, and received his first in¬ 
struction in engraving from his father; later 
hs was a pupil of Joseph BarbeT, a well- 
known Birmingham teacher, and was theu 
apprenticed to a plate-engravernamed Tolley. 
In 1801 he came to London with his cousin, 
VOX,. XVI, 
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William Radclyffe, and became a paid assis¬ 
tant of James Heath (1767-1834) [q. v.l, to 
whom his elder brother was articled, and by 
whom he was employed on works of natural 
history and in engraving the backgrounds of 
hook illustrations. In 1805Pye was entrusted 
hy Heath with the execution of a plate of 
Inverary Castle, from a drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner [q. v,], and thus first came under the 
influence of that painter’s genius. In 1810 
John Britton [q. v.l who was then publish¬ 
ing his work, ‘ The Fine Arts of the English 
School/ commissioned Pye to engrave for it 
Turner’s picture, 1 Pope’s Villa at Twicken¬ 
ham/ and the plate was so warmly approved 
of by the painter that from that time Pye 
became his favourite engraver. Pye’s plates 
after Turner include‘High Street, Oxford’ 
(figures by C. Heath), 1812; ‘View of Ox¬ 
ford from the Abingdon Road’ (figures by 
C. Heath), 1818 j ‘ The Rialto, Venice/ ‘ La 
Riecia/ and ‘Lake of Nemi’ (for Hake- 
will’s ‘Tom' in Italy/1818); ‘Junction of 
the Greta and Tees/' Wyoliife, near Rokebv/ 
and * Haidraw Fall’ (for Whitaker’s ‘ Ilicn- 
mondshire/1828) ; ‘Templeof Jupiterinthe 
Island of HSgma/ 1827; ‘ Tivoli ’ and 
* PffiStum ’ (for Rogers’s ‘Italy/ 1830); and 
1 Ehrenbreitstein/ 1846. These remarkable 
works, in which for the first time the ellects 
of light and atmosphere were adequately 
rendered, placed Pye at the head of his pro¬ 
fession, ana entitle him to he regarded as the 
founder of the modem Bchool of landscape 
engraving. Amonghisother large plates are 
‘ Cliefden on the Thames/ after J. Glover, 
1816; ‘All that remains of the Glory of 
William Smith/ after E. Landseer, 1886; 

‘ Light Breeze off Dover/ after A, W. Call- 
cott, 1839; and * Temple of the Sun, Baalbec/ 
after D. Roberts, 1849. 

Throughout his career Pye was largely en¬ 
gaged upon illustrations to the then popular 
annuals and pocket-books, and of these the 
‘Ehrenbreitstein/ after Turner (in the ‘Lite¬ 
rary Souvenir,’ 1828), and ‘The Sunset/after 
G. Barret (in the ‘Amulet’), are the beat 
examples. He engraved the entire series of 
headpieces from drawings by W. Havell, 
S. Prout, G. Cuitt,oud others, which appeared 
in the ‘Royal Repository, or Picturesque 
Pocket Diary/ 1817-89; ‘Lo Souvenir, or 
Pocket Tablet/1822-43; and ‘Peacock’s Po 
lite Repository/ 1818-G8; of these a com¬ 
plete set of impressions, formed by Pye him¬ 
self, was presented by his daughter to the 
British Museum in 1882. In 1880, at the 
request of John Sheepshanks [q. v.], Pye 
undertook the publication of a series of fine 
engravings from pictures in the National Gal¬ 
lery, and in the course of the following ten 
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years twenty-nine were issued, of which 
three, after Claude and Poussin, wore by Pye 
himself, but the work was theu discontinued. 
Pye finally retired from the exercise of his 
profession in 1858. His complete mastory 
of the principles of chiaroscuro in the trans¬ 
lation of colour into black and white caused 
his services to be always much in request for 
correcting the plates of other ongravors, and, 
after his retirement, he gavo such help gra¬ 
tuitously. 

Pyo was the most energetic of the founders 
of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, and mainly 
throughhis exertions and those of his friend 
Willinm Mulready [q. v.] it was subsequent ly 
placed on a firm footing, and in 1827 received 
a royal charter; in recognition of his services 
he was presented with a silver vnso and an ad- 

Pyo"spent much of liis time in France, 
where, in 1802, he was elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Aeadfimie das Beaux- 
Arts; he had already, in 1846, received a 
gold medal from the french government, and 
he waB also an honorary member of tho 
Petersburg Academy of Arts. But he never 
sought or received honours from the Royal 
Academy, to which body he was bitterly 
hostile, in consequence of its refusal to reoog- 
nise the claims of engravers to equal treat¬ 
ment with painters and sculptors; he wob 
one of the spokesmen of his profession before 
a select committee of the ITouse of Conimous 
appointed to inquire into that subjeot in 
1836, and also look a leading part in the 
controversy with his pen. In 1845 he pub¬ 
lished his well-known ‘Patronage of British 
Art,’ a work full of valuable information, in 
which he formulated with great ability and 
acrimony his chnrges against the academy 
and his demands for its reformation, and in 
1851 he renewed the attack in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Glanco at the Rise and Consti¬ 
tution of the Eoyal Academy of London; ’ 
some of the changes he advocated ho lived to 
see carried out. 

Pye formed a very fine collection of im¬ 
pressions of Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ 
which is now in the print-room of the British 
Museum; his notos on tho subject, editod by 
Mr. J. L. Boget, woro published in 1870. 

Pye married, in 1808, Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Middimun [q. v J, the landscape on- 
graver by whom he was’assisted in the pre¬ 
liminary stages of some of his plates, and 
had an only ohild Mary, who survived him. 
He died at his residence, ] 7 Gloucester Tor- 
raco, Regent's Park, on 6 Feb, 1874. 

Ohabies Pze (1777-1864), elder brother 
of John, was a pupil of Jamos Jloatli, and 
became a good engraver in the lino manner, 
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chieily of small book illustrations eHTT 
of his work are found in Inohbald’s«& 
Theatre; ’ Walker’s ‘ Effigies Poetic* mS 1 
and ‘ Physiognomical Portraits,’ 1824 tf' 
larger plates include a view of ]Wt 
Hall, after P. de Wint, 1818; a 
Robert Owen, after M. Homing l8-2<!.* 
a Holy Family; aftor Michael Angelo m- 
During the latter port of his life he resid'd 
at Leamington, and he died there on U m 
1804. 6,5 

[Cat. of Exhibition of Works of Birminet.™ 
Engravers, 1877 ; Men of the Time urn 
Athenaium, 14 Feb, 1874; Vaporeau’s Diet d« 
Contemporains; Redgrave's Diet, of Artist 
private information.] F. M, 01) 

PYE, Sib ROBERT (d. 1701) 
mentation, was son of Sir Robert ~ ’ 
1662). 

The latter’s eldest brother, Sir Watt™ 
Pru (1571-1085) of Mynde Park, near S 
pock, Herefordshire (cf. Gent. Mag. 1789 
781), is said to have boon educated at St 
John’s Oollege, Oxford. He became a W 
rister at the Middle Temple, and was fa- 
voured by Buckingham. By the latter’s in- 
fluence he wnB mailo justice in Glamorgan- 
shiro, Brecknockshire, and Radnorshire on 
8 Feb. 1617, and attorney of the court of 
wards and livurios in 1621. He was knighted 
at Whitehall on 29 June 1630 (Mdioahe, 
Knights, p. 191), and, dying on 26 Dec, 108,1 
was buried, on 9 Jan. 1685-6, in the ehureh 
of Much Dewchurch, where there is an ela¬ 
borate monument in alabaster to his me¬ 
mory. By his first wife, Joan (rf. 1025V 
daughter of William Rudhall of RndhaD, 
Herefordshire, whom he married on 22 July 
1604, lie had seven sons and seven daughters. 
The oldest son. Sir Waltor (1610—1669). 
was father of Waltor Pye, who was created 
Baron lCilpock by Jamos II after his abdi¬ 
cation, and, being deprived of his Hereford¬ 
shire property, died abroad without issue in 
1690 (Herald and Genealogist, v. 32 sq. ; 
.Smith’s, Obit. Oamd. Soc. p. 11; White- 
iooke, Liber Jt'amelieus , Oamd. Soo. pp. 64, 
70, 90; Elms, Orig. Letters, 3rd ser, iv, 
170-2; EvnriVN, Diary, ii, 658; Cal. Stott 
Papers, 101L—18, p, 482). 

Sir Robert Pye, the parliamentarian's 
father, and Sir Walter's younger brother, be- 
camo, by the favour of Buckingham, remem¬ 
brancer of the excliuquer in July 1018, was 
knighted on 18 July 1021, bought themanor 
of Farringdon, Berkshire, from the Union 
family, and represented Woodstoolt in the 
Long parliament (NionoLB, Progresses of 
James J, iii, 487 , 009). He contributed 
1,0007 towards the recovery of Ireland, re¬ 
mained at Westminster after the broaob with 
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tlie king, and passed for a thoroughgoing 
supporter of the parliament. In early life, 
says Ben Jonson, ‘he loved the Muses,’ and 
Jonson sent him, through John Burgess 
i-q.v.], a rhyming petition for the payment 
of the arrears of his pension (TJnderwoodi, 
p. Ixsv). He died in 1062, having married 
\iary, daughter of John Crolrer of Batsford, 
(Gloucestershire (Bebby, Berkshire Genea- 
logits, p. 131). 

Bobert, the parliamentarian, their son, 
jnarried Anne, daughter of John Hampden, 
and in 1642 raised a troop of horse for the 
army of the Earl of Essex (PbaCOCT, Army 
lists, p. 65). In January 1648 a letter from 
the elder Bye to Sir Edward Nicholas was 
intercepted and read in the House of Com¬ 
mons, -which proved that he was seeking to 
make his peace with the king, and secretly 
contrilmtingmoneyfor his service. The letter 
also stated that his son’s conduct in taking 
arms against the king was done without his 
consent or knowledge, neither ehould he have 
any supplies of money from him. It was only 
through Hampden’s influence that the writer 
escaped expulsion from the house (Santom, 
Studies and Illustrations of the Great Re¬ 
bellion, pp. 488, 547). 

The younger Pye was colonel of a regi¬ 
ment of horse under Essex during the Cornish 
campaign of 1644, and in June of that year 
captured Taunton Oa6tle (Svmonds, Diary, 
p. 78; Deveebux, Lives of the Devereux 
Baris if Essex, ii. 413). He was wounded 
at the taking of Cirencester in September 
1648 (Bibliotheca Gloueestrensis, p. 262). 
In April 1646 he was appointed colonel of 
a regiment of horse in the new model. In. 
May 1646 he was sent to join Colonel Ver- 
muyden and a body of horse who were to 
assist the Scottish army in the north of Eng¬ 
land; hut, passing through Leicester on his 
way, he was persuaded to remain there to 
take part in its defence against thB king 
(Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1644-5, p, 604; 
HottiWGB, Leicester during the Civil War, 
1840, p. 42). Pve showed much skill and 
courage during the defence, web taken pri¬ 
soner when Leicester fell, and was exchanged 
for Sir Henry Tillyer a few days later (ib. 
pp. 44, 46; Lords' Journals, vii. 421). He 
published an account of the siege, entitled 
‘ A more exaot Relation of the Siege laid to 
the town of Leicester .... delivered to the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Pye, go¬ 
vernor of the said Town, and Major James 
Ennis,' 4to, 1646. The events of the siege 
caused a lively controversy, and a number 
of tracts relating to it are reprinted by 
Nichols ( Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. ii. App.) 

In September 1645 Pye took part in the 


siege of Bristol, and in May 1646 he was 
detached hv Fairfax to command the forces 
sent to besiege Farringdon, which surren¬ 
dered on24 June 1646 with Oxford (Spbisoe, 
Anglia Rediviva, ed, 1854, pp. 118,268). He 
was one of the officers who undertook in 
March 1647 to engage their men to serve in 
the expedition to Ireland; but his regiment 
mutinied, and joined the rest of the army in 
their opposition to disbanding ( Lords' Jour¬ 
nals, ix. 214; Clarke Papers, i. 113). Pye 
succeeded in bringing off a certain number of 
troopers. These, who formed part ofthe farce 
collected by the city to resist, the army in 
July 1647, were regarded with special ani¬ 
mosity by their late comrades (Rtjstiwokth, 
vii. 741). He was arrested by a party of 
the army in August 1647, hut immediately 
released by Fairfax ("Whithmoke, ii. 201). 

Pye eventually became reconciled to the 
government of Cromwell, and sat in the par¬ 
liaments of 1654 and 1658 as member for 
Berkshire. In January 1660 he again came 
forward as an opponent of military rale, and 
presented a petition for the readmission of 
the secluded members. For this the par¬ 
liament Bent him to the Tower, and, though 
ho sued for a writ of habeas corpus at the 
upper bench, it was refused by Judge New- 
digate. He was released on 21 Feb. 1660 
( Commons’ Journals, vii. 823, 847; Ludlow 
Memoirs, ii. 2S8 ; Kenitutt, Register Rccle- 
I siastical and Civil, p. S3). He represented 
Berkshire in the Convention parliament of 
1060, but took little part in politics after¬ 
wards, though he. lived till 1701. Ip De¬ 
cember 1688 he joined the Prince of Orange 
on his way to London (Correspondence of 
Henry Hyde, Bari of Clarendon, ii. 219). 

By his marriage with Anne Hampden, 
Pye had two sons, Hampden (6.1647) and 
Edmund, M.D. (6.1656). The last was the 
great-grandfather of the laureate Henry 
James Pye [q. v.] 

[Hail. MS. 2213, f. 23 (pedigree); Burke's 
Commoners, i. 350, Extinct Baronetage, p. 433; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.) 

0 JJ £ 

PYE, THOMAS (1660-1010), divine, the 
son of Richard Pye of Darlaston, Stafford¬ 
shire, was bom there in March 1600. Ma¬ 
triculating at Balliol College, Oxford, on 
20 Deo. 1577, he became chaplain of Merton 
College in 1681, B.D. on 21 June 1585., and 
D.D. on 4 July 1688. He was appointed 
rector of Earnley-with-Almodington, Sussex, 
and canon of Chichester in 1686, and vicar 
and schoolmaster of Bexliill, Sussex, in 1589. 
In 1806 he rebuilt the tower of Darlaston 
church. He died at Bexhill early in 1610, 
By his will; dated 20 Dec, 1609, and proved 
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on 20 March 1010, lie directed that he should 
be buried in the sohool-house lately repaired 
and paved by him, and bequeathed a sum of 
money to the poor of Brightling, near Battle, 
Sussex. He was ' accounted an eminent lin¬ 
guist, excellent in sacred chronology, in eccle¬ 
siastical histories, and polemical divinity ’ 
(Wood). 

Pye published: 1. * A Computation from 
the Beginning of Time to Christ by Ten 
Articles,’ London, 1607, 4to. 2. ‘A Con¬ 
firmation of the same for the times contro¬ 
verted boforo Christ; As also that there 
wontetha year after Christ in the usual Com¬ 
putation,’ printed with the above, and both 
afterwards issued with the title ‘ An Hour 
Glass.’ 3. ‘ Epistola ad ornntiss, virum D. 
Johan. Ilowsonum S.T.D. Acad. Oxon,, Pro- 
cancellorium, qua Dogma ejus novum et ad- 
mirabile de Juareorum divortiis rofutatur, ot 
suus S.S. ScriptiiriB nativus sonsus ab ejus 
glossematis vindicatur,’ London, 1008, 4lo. 
4. ‘ Usury’s Spright conjured; or a Scho- 
lasticall Determination of Usury,’ London, 
1604,4lo. 6. ‘ Answer to a Treatise written 
in Defence of Usury,’London, 1604. "Wood 
also mentions a manuscript ‘ Epistola rospon- 
soria ad clariBB. virum, D. Alb. Gontilem.’ 

[Wood’s Alhonm Oxou. od. Bliss, ii. 59; 
Plot’s Staffordshire, p. 237 ; Shaw’s Hist, of 
Staffordshire, ii. 92; Titl's Hist, of Staffordshire, 
p. 148; Haokwood’s Hist, of Darlaston, pp. 58, 
54, 60, 64, 82, 91, 187; Simms's Bibliothooa 
Staffordieusis, p. 369; Poster's Alumni Oxon. 
(oarly sor.), lii. 1222; Allibono's Diet, of Engl, 
Lit. a.v. •Pyus.’l W. A. S, H. 

PYE, Silt THOMAS (1718 P-1786), ad¬ 
miral, born about 1718, was second sou of 
Henry Pye (1683-1749), of Faringdon _ in 
Berkshire, and of Knotting in Bedfordshire, 
by hie second wife, Anne, sister of Allen 
Bathurst, first earl Bathurst fq > . v.] Sir 
Robert Pye [q. v.] was his grandtuthor, and 
Ilenry James l’ye [q, v.], the pootastor, was 
his nephew (Bunns', Berkshire Genealogies, 
p. 183; Gent. Mag. 1«00, i. 600). lie entered 
the navy in May 1727, as a volunteer ‘per 
order,’ on board the Lark, and having served 
in her, in the Torrington and in the Rose, 
for the most part in the Mediterranean and 
"West Indies, he passed his examination on 
12 June 1784, being thon, according to his 
certificate, twonty-one years old. On 18 April 
1786 he was promotod to the rank of lieute¬ 
nant. In 1789 ho was lieutenant of the 
Bristol, and in 1740 of (he Elizabeth in the 
Channel fleet; on 13 April 174 J he was pro¬ 
motod to be captain of the Seaford frigate, 
of 20 guns, on the home station. In 1748 
he was officially commended for procuring 
certain intelligence of the state of the French 


fleet at Brest; and in 1744, 
the Mediterranean, was sent~by S lT2 
Mathews into the Adriatic, to interTenu? 
supplies to the Spanish forces in Itah 1 
to co-operate with the Austrian arny p 
his service on this occasion he received ' 
special mark of distinction from the 2 ! 
of Vienna,’ find on his return to EnirhuS 
was personally commended by the kino t 
A ugust 1744 ho was appointed by MatW 
to bo captain of the Norfolk, which k 
brought home from the Mediterranean;, 
March 1748. He was theu app 0 “t“!“ 
the Greenwich, a 60-gun Bhip; was moved 
a few days later to the Norwich, end Z 
April 1749 to the Humber; in April 1751 
to the Gosport, and in February 1752toth« 
Advice, with a broad pennant bb commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Islands. 

In October 1766 he was superseded b 
Commodore (afterwards Sir Thomas) ftaat 
land [q. v.], who, after reprimanding him 
for keeping liis broad pennant flying m the 
presence oi a senior officer, charged him mth 
fraud, peculation, and neglect of duty, sus- 
pended him from the command of the Ad¬ 
vice, and ordered him to return to England 
to answer to the admiralty for his conduct. 
Frankland’s action was irregular; it nm 
his duty to have brought Pye to a court- 
martial on the station; and accordingly, 
when Pye arrived in England, the admiralty 
refused to go into the matter, considering 
that by coming liomo Pye had practically 
acknowledged the truth of the charges; fits 
wished to be tried, they told him, he could 
go back to the West Indies, or wait till 
Franklaud came home. Pye believed tint 
Frankland's influence in the "West Indies 
would prevent his having a fair trial, so he 
elect od to wait. lie was eventually tried 
by court-martial on 1, 2, 3, and 4 March 
1768, and acquitted of the more serious 
charges, though reprimanded for carelessness 
in some of the accounts. He was accordingly 
ordered to bo paid his half-pay from the day 
of his suspension, 18 Oct. 1766 ( Memorial, 
19 May 1768; Admiralty Treasury letters, 
vol. iv.; Minutes of Courts-martial, vol 
xxxviii. j Admiralty Minute-book, 28 Aug, 
1768); and on 6 Ju ly 1768 was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the blue squadron. In 1763 
he was commander-in-chief at Plymouth. 

On 21 Oct. 1702 he bocame vice-admiral 
of the blue squadron, but had no notive ser¬ 
vice during the war. From 1760 to 1769 
he was commander-in-chief at the Leeward 
Islands, and from 1770 to 1778 was eont 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth. In Jane 
1778 the king visited Portsmouth, and during 
several days reviewed the fleet at Spithead, 
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On the 24th he knighted Pye on the quarter¬ 
deck of the Barfleur, under theroyal standard, 
and at the same time ordered his promotion 
to the rank of admiral of the blue (Beaison, 
iv. 34^40). 

From 1777 to 1783 he -was again com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and was 
especially ordered to_ be president of the 
court-martial on Admiral Keppel, in January 
1779, a duty -which he had endeavoured to 
avoid on the plea of ill-health (Admiralty to 
Pye, 24 Dec. 1778, Secretary's Letters , vol. 
lix.) He seems to have been excused from 
presiding at the court-martial on Palliser, the 
admiralty preferring to appoint a partisan 
of their own. This was the end of Pye’e 
service; he died in London in 1785. Ilis 
wife died in 1762, apparently without issue. 
He is described as a man of very slender 
ability, thrust into high office by the Bathurst 
interest. The peculiarity of his features ob¬ 
tained for him the distinguishing name of 
‘ Nosey,’ and his figure was ungainly ; but 
‘ he had the vanity to believe that he was 
irresistible in the eyes of every woman who 
beheld him,’ and waB notorious for the irregu¬ 
larities of his private life. 

[Charnoek'B Biogr. Nav. v. 112 ; Baatson’s 
Naval and Military Memuirs; The Naval Ato- 
lantis (a work mostly scurrilous, but not with¬ 
out a substratum of truth), p. 17 , Official 
Correspondence, &c., in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K. L. 

FYGG, OLIVER {Jl. 1580), author. [See 
Pigs.] 

PYKE, JOHN (Jl. 1322 P), chronicler, 
[See Pike.] 

PYLE, THOMAS (1674-1766), divine 
and author, was son of John Pyle, rector of 
Stody, Norfolk. After being at school at 
Holt, Norfolk, he was admitted a sizar of 
Caius College, Cambridge, on 17 May 1092, 
and was elected a scholar next Michaelmas. 
He graduated B.A. in 1695-6 and M.A. 
in 1099. "When, in 1697, he was ordained 
by Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, William 
Whiston, then chaplain to the bishop, notes 
that Pyle was one of the two best scholars 
whom he ever examined ( Memoirs , i. 287), 
ne probably acted as curate of St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, King’s Lynn, until 1701, when, 
shortly after his marriago to Mary Rolfe of 
that town, he was appointed by the corpora¬ 
tion minister of St. Nicholas's Chapel, Lynn. 
He also held the neighbouring rectories of 
Outwell from 1709 and of Watlington from 
1710. 

He was an eloquent preacher, and. a strong 
whig. Consequently, the accession of the 
house of Hanover, coupled with the fact that 


Walpole represented Lynn in parliament, 
gave him hope of preferment. He was not 
slow to take advantage of the outbreak of 
the Bangorian controversy. ‘ A Vindication 
of the Bishop of Bangor, in answer to the 
Exceptions oi Mr. Law,’ and a ‘ Second Vin¬ 
dication,’ both issued in 1718, proved his 
talent as a disputant, and gained for him the 
friendship of Hoadly. Pyle began to be 
known in London as a preacher, and his 
* Paraphrase of the Acts and Epistles, in the 
manner of Dr. Clarke,’ published in 1726, 
obtained some popularity. In 1726 Hoadly, 
now bishop of Salisbury, collated him to the 
prebend of Durnford, in that church (Ln 
Neve, Fasti, ii. 668). Further 'Paraphrases’ 
helped to strengthen his position among the 
numerous low-church divines, such as Clarke, 
Sykes, and Herring, with whom he was in¬ 
timate. But Pyle never received any addi¬ 
tional preferment, though his friend Herring 
become primate, and though Hoadly's in¬ 
fluence was undiminished. 1 That very im¬ 
petuosity of bpirit,’ writes Herring to Dun- 
oombe, ‘which, under proper government, 
renders him the agreeable creature he is, 
has, in some circumstances of life, got the 
better of him, and hurt his views’ (29 July 
1745, IlnBEiira’s Letters, p. 81; Richards, 
p. 1015). He was, in fact, too heterodox 
even for Queen Caroline, and, as his son 
Edmund relates (Letter of 4 Aug. 1747, 

t uoted by Richards, pp. 1016-16), scarcely 
isguised his unitarion views. In 1732 he 
exchanged his old livings for the vicarage of 
St. Margaret’s, Lynn, retaining this charge 
until increasing age forced him to Tesign in 
1766. He retired to Swaffham, and died 
there on SI Dec. 1766. He was buried in 
the church of All Saints, Lynn. 

Despairing of promotion for himself, Pyle 
had used his influence with Hoadly and 
others in behalf of his children. By his 
wife (who died on 14 March 1748, aged 66) 
he had three sons and three daughters. Ed¬ 
mund, the eldest (1702-1776), succeeded his 
father as lecturer at St. Nicholas’s, Lynn, 
1832, became archdeacon of York in 1761, 
and acted as chaplain to Hoadly and to 
George II. Thomas, the second son (1718- 
1806), became canon of Salisbury in 1741, 
and of Winchester in 1760, besides receiving 
good livings from Hoadly. Philip, the third 
son (1724-1789), was appointed rector of 
North Lynn in 1766 (see Richards, pp. 1018- 
1021 ). 

Pyle published, besides the works already 
named, two answers to tracts by Dr, Henry 
Stebbings on the Bangorian controversy 
(1718-19); 1 Paraphrase on the Historical 
Books of the Old Testament,’ 1717-25,4 vols. 
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8to ; and ‘ The Scripture Preservative against 
Popery! being a Paraphrase, with Notes, 
on the Revelation o£ St. John,' London, 
1735, 8vo. 

After his death his sou Philip published 
three collections of his discourses in 1773, 
1777, and 1783 respectively. 

[Bichurds’b Hist, of Lynn, 1813, pp. 1012-23; 
Mackerell’s History of Lynn, 1788, p. 89; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. is. 433; Masters's Hist, of 
Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge, p. 88; La Neve’s 
Fasti; Lowndes’s Bibl.Man.; information kindly 
given by Dr. John Venn of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge.] E. Q-. H. 

PYM, JOHN (1584-1643), parliamentary 
statesman, born in 1684, was the eldest son of 
Alexander Pym of Brymore, neorBridgwatar, 
Somerset, and Philippa Coles. Ilis father 
must have died when he was, at the utmost, 
six years of age, as in the sermon, preached at 
his mother’s funeral in 1020—probably in 
1020-1—she is said to have livod more than 
thirty years with her second husband, Sir 
Anthony Rous (Death’s Sermon, by. O. Fitz- 

e j the ‘Notebook’ printod as Pym’s 
the Brymore MSS. in Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 10th Rop., is in reality William Aysli- 
combe’s, and the interesting details which it 
would have furnished if it had been genuine 
must be unhesitatingly rejected; see the 
question discussed iu the Engl. Hist. Review 
for January 1806, p. 105). Pym matricu¬ 
lated from Broadgatcs Ilall (now Fenibroko 
College) on 18 May 1609 (Register of the 
Vniv. of Oxford, Cxford Hist. Soc. it. ii, 
234), and in 1001 is mentioned in a short 
Latin poem addrossed to him by his friuud 
Fitzgeilry, in a collection of versos which 
bears the namo of 'Aflnnim.’ In 1602 lie 
became a student of the Middle Tornple 
(information communicated by Mr. Joseph 
Foster), though ho was nevor called t o tue 
bur. Mr. Firth, in his profaco to Robert 
Browning’s ‘Prose Life of Strafford' (p. lxiv), 
having been misled by the notebook at 13ry- 
moro, maltos Pym enter the Middle Tornple 
in 1007, in the same yoar as Went worth, and 
naturally supposes that the friendship be¬ 
tween the two men originated here, As a 
matter of fact, we have no evidence on tho 
duration or Pym’s slay inLondon after 1602, 
and wo know nothing of his caroer till ho 
entered the Ilouse of Commons as mombur 
for Caine in 1814. As Wentworth also sat 
in the same parliament, it is quite possible 
that Pym’s intimacy with him had no earlier 
origin. All that we know of Pym during 
the six years wliioli elapsod beforo parliament 
again met is that he married Anna Hooker 
or Hooke (she is called by the latter name in 
the pedigree at Brymore), and that his wife 


died in 1020. In tho same vear 
to the old reckoning, probably Fewf? 
March 1620-1 (Fitzgeffry, £ jfS 
already cited, speaks of the impossibilihm 
his attending the funeral, which couldlJdl, 
be, unless he was detained by hi 8 uaili/ 
mentary duties), he lost his mother. * 

In the parliament of 1621 Pym again 
for Colne, Iu tho earlier part of the session 
his name begins to appear on committal, 
but it is not till after tho summer adjourn! 
ment that he stands forth as one of the 
leading speakers, His first appearance in 
this year was in the oommittee appointed to 
consider the state of religion and to prepare 
a petition against ‘papists.’ In his speech on 
this occasion (Proceedings and Debates ii 
210) Pym laid stress, in the first place’ ou 
the Elizabethan doctrine that' papists ’ were 
not coerced because of their religion, butte- 
cause it was right ‘ to restrain not only the 
fruit, but even tho Beads of sodition, though 
buried under the pretences of religion.’ <Tna 
aim of the laws in the penalties and restraints 
of papists was not to punish them for be- 
lieving and thinking,but thatlhey mightte 
disabled to do that which they think and 
beliovo they ought to do.’ In the Becoad 
place, Pym recommended that an oath of 
association should be taken by all loyal suh- 
jocts for tho dofouce of the king’s perm, 
and for the execution of the laws in matter 
of religion. This falling hack upon volun¬ 
tary popular action was no doubt sug¬ 
gested to Pym by tho association in defence 
of Elizabeth against tho machinations of 
hi ary Queen of Soots and her accomplices, 
but it was nono the less characteristic ofhis 
habits of political thought. Popular opinion, 
he held to the last, must not be allowed to 
remain a vague sontimont. It muat be or¬ 
ganised in support of a government proceed¬ 
ing on the right linos. It was this practical 
turn which mado Pym a power in the land. 
There « no traco in his speeches of that imn- 
giuutivo oratory which marks those of his 
contemporary Ifiliol. 

Iu tho struggle over the right of petition 
which marked tho close of this parliament 
Pym did nol take a prominent part; but he 
waB sufficiently identified with it to he or¬ 
dered to coniine himself to Ms house in 
London. On 20 April 1622 he was allowed 
to return to Brymore. In the parliament 
of 1024, when ho again sat for Caine, though 
ho took part in tho business of the house, 
lu 1 did not, ofton make himself heard in the 
public dobat os, nor did he at any time speak 
at length. In 1026, in the first parliament 
of Oharlos, Pym, who now sat for Tavistock, 
once more took up tho subject which he hud 
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made his own—the execution of the penal 
laws against the catholics. On 27 June he 
was appointed by the sub-committee on reli¬ 
gion to draw up, in conjunction with Sandys, 
the articles against papists, which were ulti¬ 
mately adopted with some modifications 
(Commons’ Debates, 1626, p. 18, Camden 
Soc.) On 9 Aug. he appeared as a reporter 
of the lord treasurer’s financial statement, 
but he does not appear to have taken part 
in the subsequent attacks on Buckingham 
in the course of the Oxford sittings. In 1626 
Pym, who again represented Tavistock, ap¬ 
peared on 17 April as the reporter of the 
charges against Richard Montagu [q. v.] (ii. 
p. 179). The ability and persistency with 
which Pym had carried on the campaign 
against the catholics commended him to the 
house, and on 8 May he took his place as 
one of the managers of Buckingham’s im¬ 
peachment. The articles entrusted to him 
were the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, deal¬ 
ing with the sale by the duke of titles of 
honour and places of judicature, and with 
the lavish distribution of honour among his 
own kindred (Rtohwobth, ed. 1721, ii. 885). 
Pym’s handling of the financial questions in¬ 
volved finally established his reputation as 
a man of business. 

During the interval between the second 
and third parliaments of Charles I nothing 
is heard of Pym. He seems to have adopted 
"Wentworth’s principle, that it was not well 
to contend with the king out of parliament. 
At all events, his name does not occur among 
those who suffered for refusing to pay the 
forced loan. In the third parliament of 
Charles I, which met in 1628, Pym again 
sat for Tavistock. At a conference 01 the 
leading members, held before the opening of 
the session, he seems to have declared against 
reviving Buckingham’s impeachment (Fobs- 
Ter, Life of Eliot, ii. 1, from a memorandum 
at Port Eliot). During the earlier part of 
the session, when Wentworth was attempt¬ 
ing to bring about a compromise between 
the king and the House of Commons, Pym 
was not a frequent speaker (Nicholas’s 
‘Notes,’ State Papers, Dom. vol. xcvii.) On 
G May, when Wentworth’s leadership had 
broken down, Pym was one of those who took 
objection to Charles's offer to renew Magna 
Charta and six other statutes, together with 
a general assurance of good intentions, in the 
place of an act for the redress of grievances. 
‘They did not want the king's word,’ said 
Pym, ‘ for it could add nothing to his coro¬ 
nation oath. What was wanted was a rule 
by which the king's action should in future 
be guided.’ Later m the session Pym warmly 
supported the petition of right. On 20 May 


he opposed the addition of a clause, sent 
down from the lords, with the object of 
safeguarding the king’s sovereign power. His 
interest in the constitutional questions now 
opening out did not lead him to neglect 
those matters of religion in which he hadfor- 
merly taken so deep an interest. On 9 June 
he carried up to the Lords the articles of im¬ 
peachment against Roger Monwaring [q.v.], 
who was accused of enforcing in a sermon the 
duty of obeying the king on pain of damna¬ 
tion, On. 14 June Pym, in conducting the 
case against Manwarmg, laid down his own 
constitutional principles. History, he argued, 
‘ was full of the calamities of nations in which 
one party sought to uphold the old form of 
government, and the other part to introduce 
a new.’ Has own solutionof the difficulty was 
that, though from time to time reformation 
was necessary, it could only be safely con¬ 
ducted according to the original principles 
under which the government of each nation 
had been founded. The remedy for present 
evils, therefore, was the acknowledgment by 
the king of ‘ ancient and due liberties,’ im¬ 
plying thereby that it was not by the esta¬ 
blishment of an arbitrary power in the king 
for the redress of grievances. In estimating 
Pym’s mental position it is well to compare 
this utterance with that which he gave in 
1621 on the recusancy laws. In both of them 
appears the philosophising statesman rather 
than the political philosopher. Pym starts 
with a recommendation which he deems prac¬ 
tically advisable, and strives to reconcile it 
with general considerations. He does not 
seek to defend his view against the objections 
of his antagonists. His eyes were opened to 
the value of a system which enthroned parlia¬ 
ments in the Beat of judgment in ecclesias¬ 
tical matters. He was not sufficiently in 
advance of his age to deprecate the infliction 
of penalties for such differences of opinion 
as appeared likely to lead to practical evils. 

In the final attack on Buckingham, Pym 
bore his share. He had given his voice in 
the last parliament, he said, on II June, ‘ that 
the Duke of Buckingham is the cause of all 
these grievances, and hath seen nothing ever 
since to alter his opinion ’ (ib. vol. xci!) In 
the session of 1029 Pym’s most notable ap¬ 
pearance was in opposition to Eliot's pro¬ 
posal to treat the question of tonnage and 
poundage as a question of privilege, and to 
punish the officers who had esactedthe duties 
from a member of the house, instead of join¬ 
ing issue on the main question with the king. 
‘The liberties of this House,' he said on 
19 Fel)., ‘ are inferior to the liberties of this 
kingdom. To determine the privilege of this 
House is hut a mean matter, and the main 
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end is to establish, possession of the subjects, 
and to take off the commission and records 
and orders that are against us. Tiiis is the 
main business; and the "way to sweeten the 
business with the king, and to certify out- 
sslvea, is, first, to settle those things, _ and 
then we may in good time proceed to vindi¬ 
cate our privileges’ (ib. vol. cxxxv.) That 
Pym took the broader view of the situation 
can hardly be doubted; but he found no 
support. In the disturbance which marked 
the end of this session he took no part, and 
his namo does not therefore occur among 
those of the men imprisoned by the king. 
Nor did he, at any time during the eleven 
years wliioh elapsed hofore parliament was 
again summoned, take a public part in resist¬ 
ance to the arbitrary government of Charles. 

An anecdote told by Dr, VVelwood of 
Pym’e parting with Wentworth, apparently 
in 1028, is of doubtful authority. Wol- 
wood states that Pym took loavo of his friend 
with the words: 1 You arc going to bo un¬ 
done ; and remember also that, though you 
leave us now, I will never leave von while 
your head is upon your shoulders,’ It looks 
like a tale constructed after the ovuut. At 
all events, Pym and Wentworth had not 
been politically in close harmony for some 
time. Pym was at bottom a puritan, Went¬ 
worth an anti-puritan; and tlio two had cer¬ 
tainly notin 1G28 ‘gone hand-in-hand in the 
Bouse of Commons,' as Wei wood asserts 
(Memorials, vi. 47). 

Another anoedoto tolls how Pym, to¬ 
gether with Hampden and Cromwell, em¬ 
barked with the intention of emigrating to 
New England, hut was st opped by tho king’s 
orders. Mr. Forster (Life of Pym, p. 81) has 
shown that this cannot have taken place in 
1038, but it is possible that something of the 
kind may bavo happened at an earlier dote, 
Thomas Cave, in a sermon preached in 1042, 
‘ God wailing to he gracious,’ says: ‘ Prepa¬ 
rations wore made by some very considerable 
personages for a wostern voyage—tho vessel 
provided, and the goods ready to bo carried 
aboard—when an unexpected and almost a 
miraculous providence divertod that design 
in tho very nick of limo.’ At all events, 
there eon lie no doubt of tho internet taken 
by Pym in America. Ho was ouo of the 
patentees of Connect icut, (Palkuey, i. 108), 
and was not ouly a patentee for Providence 
(Patent in P.li.O. Colonial Entry Booh , iv. 1), 
but was treasurer or tho company (ib. iii. 7 ; 
cf. Strafford Letters, ii. 141). 

Witli the meeting of tho Short parliament 
in 1040, Pym begins to play that, part of 
unacknowledged leader of t no Houso of Com¬ 
mons which was all that tho idoas of that 


age permitted On 17 April he spoke 
two hours, a length of time to wfiV 
Lament was then unaccustomed. Ha 8u Jr,' 
up the grievances of the nation, bothhS 
and ecclesiastical affairs. H e did not 1 
ever, ask at this time that any of tlie’S' 
ministers should be held responsible fi! 
contented himself with asking the lords t« 
join in searching out the causes andremedi^ 
of the existing evils. Pym’s moderation co™, 
bined with his enorgy, was the secret of hi! 
strength (there is a report of this swl 
in RrsHWOBi'n, iii. 113; it was printed ” 
length in 1041, with the title of A SmA 
delivered in Parliament by I, J®, 
is among the Thomnson Tracts. Mr.Forsbr 
in hie Life of Pym, p. 80, gave long extract! 
from, the latter, arguing that it had been 
corrected by Pym himself). On 27 Anil 
Pym followed up the blow by resisting an im¬ 
mediate grant of supply. On 1 May he 
carried a motion to Bend for Dr. Beale for 
asserting that tho king had power to make 
laws without consent of parliament (Com¬ 
mons' Journals, ii. 18; Jios.nnr/ham's Nan 
Letter, 4 May; State Papers, Dom, cccclii. 
20). At a private meeting of the Usi™ 
members, held on the 4th, it was resolved 
that on tho following morning Pym should 
bring forward tho subject of declaration issued 
by the Scots, and should ask the king to come 
to terms with his northern subjects (the evi¬ 
dence is collooted in Gardiner's Mat. of 
England, ix. 110, n. 1 ). To avert whet he 
regarded as a real catastrophe, Charles dis¬ 
solved parliament on the 6th. 

Pym s Htudy was searched in vain, as well 
as tho studios of his associates, to find com- 
prrnnieing evidence of a conspiracy with 
tho Soots. It is likely that ho approved 
and even took part in thoso invitations to 
the Scots of which evon now so little is 
accural oly known. At all oventa, on 31 Aug,, 
three days after the rout at Newhum, tho 
council was alarmod by news that a meet¬ 
ing of tho opposition, at whioh Pym was 
presont, had boon hold in London, and it is 
probable that this refers to a meeting in 
which twelve poors signed a petition, coll¬ 
ing on the king to redress grievances, end 
asking for the summoning of a fresh par¬ 
liament, This petition was drawn up by Pym 
and St. John; and, containing as it does a 
demand that the advisers of the measures 
complained of shall bo brought to trial, is 
evidence that Pym thought the time had 
come to go boyond tho modorale demands 
made by him m tho Short parliament (Pe¬ 
tit ion oif tlio Peers, 28 Aug., State Papers, 
Dom. eocclxv, 10; of, Windelinnk to the 
King, 81 Aug., Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
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gJTsavile to Lady Temple, November 1042; 
Papers relating to the Delinquency of Lord 
Sawe, p- 2 in the Camden Society's Miscel¬ 
lany, vol. viii.) When the Long parliament 
met, on 8 Nov 1640, Pym took his seat once 
more as member for Tavistock. 

By the coincidence of his point of view 
with that of the vast majority of the new 
House of Commons, as well as by his political 
ability, Pym was admirably qualified to take 
the lead in the coming attach on the king’s 
government. His belief that the attempt 
of Charles to set up an arbitrary government 
was closely connected with a Roman catholic 
plot to destroy protestantism in England was 
shared by most of his colleagues. He had 
himself seen Vane’s notes of the speeches of 
Strafford and others at the meeting of the 
committee held after the dissolution of the 
Short parliament, and these had confirmed 
his views as to the existence of a deliberate 
design to destroy parliamentary institutions. 
In a speech delivered on 7 Nov. he pointedto 
the necessity of punishing offenders, a demand 
which he had forborne to make in the Short 
parliament (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary/ Sari. MS, 
162, fol. 2S. The speech printed by Rush- 
worth is that in the Short parliament). After 
again giving a detailed list of grievances, he 
contented himself with asking for a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry. On the same day, in a 
committee on Irish affairs, a petition from 
Lord Mountnorris against Strafford haying 
been read, Pym moved for a sub-committee 
to examine into Strafford's conduct in Ireland. 
Strafford himself was still in the north, and it 
is evident that Pym contemplated a delibe¬ 
rate inquiry into his misdeeds which might 
serve as the foundation of an impeachment 
at a future time. Strafford’s arrivul in Lon¬ 
don on the 9th, together with information 
conveyed to Pym of advice given by the 
hitherto all-powerful minister to accuse the 
parliamentary leaders of treason for bringiug 
m the Scots, changed his plans. On the lltli, 
Pym, having first moved that the doors he 
locked, was empowered to carry up an im¬ 
mediate impeachment of Strafford. Strafford 
having been placed under arrest, and ulti¬ 
mately committed to the Tower, Pym and 
his associates could proceed in a leisurely 
way to collect evidence against him. On the 
10th his name is found among those of the 
committee on the state of the kingdom which 
ultimately produced the Grand Remon¬ 
strance, and on the 11th he was placed on 
another committee to prepare charges against 
Strafford. During the following weeks he 
was placed on a considerable number of 
other committees. 

In the collection of evidence against 


Pym 

Strafford ; Pym took a leading part. On 
21 Dec., in a discussion on Finch’s guilt, he 
emitted the doctrine, from which he never 
swerved, * that to endeavour the subversion 
of the laws of this kingdom was treason of 
the highest nature ’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary/ Sari. 
MS. 162, f. 90). He had already, on the 
16th, moved the impeachment of Laud. On 
the 80th he was placed on the committee on 
the bill for annual parliaments, which ulti¬ 
mately took the shape of the Triennial Act. 
On 28 Jan. 1641 he brought up from com¬ 
mittee the detailed charges against Straf¬ 
ford. 

So strong was Pym’s position in parlia¬ 
ment, and so hopeless did Charles’s cause 
appear, that the queen attempted to win him 
over by obtaining his appointment as chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer j while his patron, the 
Earl of Bedford, was to become lord trea¬ 
surer. As far aB we can now penetrate into 
the mysteries of this intrigue of the queen, 
it would seem that the plan was wrecked, 
not merely by Bedford’s death not long after¬ 
wards, but by the incompatibility of the 
motives of the parties. Pym would doubtless 
have taken office readily asapledge of acom- 
plete change of system. What the court 
wanted was to avert such a change by dis¬ 
tributing offices among those who were sup¬ 
posed to advocate it for personal ends. 

Up to this point the houses had been 
practically unanimous in demanding political 
reform. The debates on 8 and 9 Feb. on two 
ecclesiastical petitions Bhowed a rift in 
the House of Commons, which afterwards 
widened into the split which brought on the 
civil war. Pym’s contribution to the de¬ 
bate was ‘ that he thought it was not the 
intention of the house to abolish episcopacy 
or the Book of Common Prayer, but to reform 
both wherein offence was given tothe people’ 
(Bagshaw, A Just Vindication, 1060). It 
can hardly he doubted that, if the times had 
been propitious, the legislation of the Long 
parliament would have followed on these 
lines, and that Pym would have left his 
impress on the church as well as on the 
state of England. 

For such legislation a time of quiet was 
needed, and what followed was a time of 
mutual suspicion. On 28 March Pym opened 
the case against Strafford, reiterating the 
opinion which he had expressed in Finch’s 
case, that an attempt to subvert what would 
now be called the constitution was high 
treason. This allegation was bitterly re¬ 
sented by Charles, and on 1 April, or soon 
afterwards, Pym learnt the existence of a 
project for bringing the northern army up 
to Westminster, ana it may he that he be- 
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lieved Charles to have shown more sympathy 
with it than was the case. At all events, 
Pym was more strongly than ever convinced 
of the necessity of depriving tho elemonts of 
resistance of a leader so capable as Strafford; 
and, with his usual instinct for gaining the 
popular ear, he pushed forward the oharge of 
attempting to bring the Irish army into Eng¬ 
land, and supported, it by the evidence of the 
notes which had come into Vane’s hands. On 
10 April, the lords having shown their willing¬ 
ness to treat Strafford with judicial fairness, 
the oommons returned to their own house. 
Taking cognisance of Vane’s notes, they re¬ 
solved to drop the impeachment, and to pro¬ 
ceed by bill of attainder. Pym, anxious to 
retain judicial forms, would gladly have 
avoided the change. lie was indeed forcod 
to give way at first, hut he soon regained his 
influence ; and, though the bill of attainder 
was formally porsistod in, the commons con¬ 
sented to allow its manogors to reply on 
the 13th to Strafford’s defence and the legal 
arguments to bo urged for and against him, 
just as if the impeachment had not been 
dropped. Pym’s spooch on the 13th was 
the principal exposition of the constitutional 
views which at this time prevailed in the 
House of Oommons. In Ids anxiety to save 
Strafford, Charles again held out hopes of 
promotion to the parliamentary loaders, and 
before the end of April there was once more 
talk of malting Pym chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. Twice in tho course of a week he 
was admitted to an interview with tho king 
(Tomkine to Liunbo, 26 April, State rapers, 
Dom. cocclxxix. 74). 

On both sidos thero was too much huat to 
allow of such au arrangement. The events of 
Sunday, 9 May, oost Strafford his life. Movs- 
mouts of armed men were heard of, and an at¬ 
tempt was made by Charles to gain possession 
of the Tower. On tho 3rd there were tumults 
at Westminster. Pym, in tho House of Oom¬ 
mons, laid tho blame not on tbo king, but 
on his counsellors, and asserted it to be tho 
business of parliament ‘ to be oaroful that he 
have good counsellors about him, and to lut 
him understand that he is bound to maintain 
tho laws, and that wo taku care for the main¬ 
taining of tho word of God.’ This spooch 
contained the germ of the Grand Remon¬ 
strance. Pym proceeded to Buggost a decla¬ 
ration of tbo inloutions of the house ( Varney 
Notes, p, 66), a suggestion on which was 
based the protestation circulated for sub¬ 
scription iu the kingdom. 

It was dread of armed intervention which 
mado Pvm deaf to all appeals for mercy to 
Strafford. He had good information on all 
that passed at court, and everything that 


he heard convinced him that somedei 
measures were projected. That he aU. 
carry parliament with him, on 6 
veiled his knowledge of a design tohrif 
the army up to Westminster. On thS 
lords took.alarm, and passed not only fc 
attainder bill, but another bill fobife 
the dissolution of parliament 
own consent. On 10 May the royal nJt 
was given to both bills, m d Straffoidw! 
executed on the 11th. “ 

As far as law could avail, Pym’s policy 
mado parliament master of the • 


Charles could not get rid of the houses and 
as they took care to grant supplies only f„i 
a limited period, he would be obliged toL 
form bis actions to their pleasure. Against 
force no legal defences could malro provision 
and it was against the employment of form 
by tbo king that Pym’s efforts were me 
directed. A series of measures passed by 
parliament for the abolition of special powers 
acquired by the Tudor sovereigns were an- 
oeptod by Charles, and preparations were 
made for disbanding both the English and 
the Scottish armies in the north of England. 
The prospect of the spreading among Ina ad¬ 
versaries of dissensions on ecclesiastical affaire 
was a source of encouragement to Charles 
On 8 June the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill had 
been thrown out by the lords, and the Boot 
and Branch Bill, for the abolition of episoo- 
paoy, though supported by Pym and his 
friends in the house, roused strong opposition 
among those who had joined in the attack oa 
the temporal authority of the crown. As far 
as we can enter into Pym’s thoughts, his ori¬ 
ginal viow in favour of a modified episcopal 
system now gnvo way to a policy of total ex¬ 
tirpation of bishops, because bo believed that 
bishopanomhiatea by tliocrown would always 
bo subservient instruments of a hostile court. 


lie was, howover, as far as Falkland from 
desiring to establish in England a Scottish 
presbytery, and the Root and BranohBill 
accordingly provided for tho exoroise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction by lay commis¬ 
sioners. 

By the early part of June a second army 
plot had boon concocted, in which Charles 
undoubtedly had a hand, and it may hspre¬ 
sumed that some knowledge of it rallied 
Pym boforo 22 June, when he carried up to 
tho lords the ten propositions, asking them, 
among otkor tilings, to join in disbanding 
both the English and the Scottish armies, to 
remove evil counsellors, and to appoint such 
as parliament ‘ may have cause to oonflde in' 
(Lords’ Journals, iv. 286). Charles sgTeed 
to disband the armios, but refused to ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of parliament by 
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changing his counsellors. For a moment, carried; blit 110 votes •were recorded against 
indeed, towards the end of July, there were it and 151 in its favour. Parties were now 
rumours that new ministers would he ap- dividedonpoliticalaswellas on ecclesiastical 
pointed, and Pym was again spoken of for grounds. To give emphasis to this develop- 
tbe chancellorship of the exchequer (Ni- ment of policy, the Grand Remonstrance, m 
cholas to Pennington, 29 July, State Papers, the promotion of which Pym took a con- 
Dom. cceclxxxii, 96). The rumour soon died spicuous part, was pushed on. After detail- 
awav, and when, on 10 Aug. ; Charles set out ing at great length the king’s misdeeds, it 
for Scotland, there can be little doubt that demanded the appointment of ministers in 
Pym was aware of his intention to procure which parliament could confide, and the 
armed support to enable him to dictate terms settlement of church affairs by an assembly 
to the English parliament. of divines who were to be named by parlia- 

To guard against this danger a committee ment. On 22 Nov., in bis speech on there¬ 
of defence, of which Pym waB a member, monstrance, Pym referred to plots which had 
was appointed to consider in what hands been ‘ very near the king, all driven home 
shouldbeplaced thecommand‘of the trained to the court and popish party.’ The re¬ 
bands and ammunition of the kingdom’ monstrance was voted, but Charles was 
(Commons' Journals, ii. 257). It was the hardly likely to accept it. 
first indication of the coining civil war. On 26 Nov. Charles was enthusiastically 

When, on 21 Oct., Parliament reassembled j received in the city on his return firom Scot- 
after a short holiday, the news of the ‘inoi- ( land. Ilis first act on reaching Whitehall 
dent’ caused fresh alarm. Pym, who had was to dismiss the guard which had been 
been chairman of a committee instructed to placed at Westminster for the protection of 
watch events during the recess, was now re- the houses, and to substitute for it a force 
garded by the growing royalist party as the from the trained bands under the command 
chief in the fullest sense of those whom they of one of his own partisans. Among Pym’s 
were beginning to regard as revolutionists. | followers a strong belief was entertained that 
On 26 Oct. some miscreant sent him a violence was intended, Pym himself had 
threatening letter, enclosing a plague rag. spies at court, notably Lady Carlisle, and as 
The policy which lie now supported was to early as 30 Nov. he had penetrated Charles’s 
send up a second Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, design. He told the house that ‘ he was in- 
On the 26th he carried a vote asking the formed that there was a conspiracy by some 
lords to suspend the bishops from voting in member of this house to accuse other mem- 
their own case. On the 30th he revealed ( hereof the same of treason’ (D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,’ 
his knowledge of the second army plot, and j Sari. MS. 162, fol. 200). The guard ap- 
showed reasons for suspecting that other pointed by the king having been withdrawn, 
plots were under consideration at court. He Pym carried a motion that the house should 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion, and in be protected by a watch set by two of its own 
such a temper it might seem as if attack members in their character of justices of the 


was the most prudent form of defence. On 
1 Nov. the news of the Ulster insurrection 
made an immediate decision necessary. If, 
as all agreed, it was unavoidable that an 
army should be raised for its suppression, 
provision must be made that, after the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion, this army should not 


peace in Westminster. 

The mutual suspicion now prevailing be¬ 
tween the king and the House of Commons 
was not allayed by subsequent events. On 
1 Dec. the remonstrance was laid before 
Charles, who showed no readiness to accept 
it. A collision was probably unavoidable, but 


be .used by Charles for the suppression of it was hastened by the necessity of providing 
parliament. On 6 Nov. Pym moved an on armed force for Ireland. On 6 Dec. an 
additional instruction to the parliamentary impressment bill, already passed through the 
committee with the king in Scotland, to an- commons, was before the fords, who took ob- 
nounce that unless he changed his ministers jection to a clause denying to the crown the 
parliament would not be bound to assist him right to impress men to service beyond their 
in Ireland. So great, however, waB the own county. The obvious intention was to 
opposition to hia proposal to desert the Irish prevent Charles from getting together an 
protestants if the king proved obdurate, that army without the consent of parliament. On 
on the 8th he modified it to a declaration 7 Dec., without taking heed of the lords' 
that in that case * parliament would provide scruples, Hazlerigg brought in a militia bill, 
fox Ireland without him.' For the first time placing the mili tia under the command of a 
the suggestion was made that the executive lord general, whose name was not as yet 
government might be transferred to the given. It can hardly be doubted that this 
house. Thus modified, the instruction was extreme measure had the support of Pym. 
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On 12 Dec. Charles offered to assent to the 
Impressment Bill if the question of his right 
to levy the militia was left open, but his in¬ 
terference only served to irritate the lords, 
and his appointment of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
[q. v.] to the lieutenancy of the Tower on 
23 Deo., and his rejection of the remonstrance 
on the same day, threw both houses into 
opposition. So convinced was Pym that a 
catastrophe was impending that on the 28th, 
the day after the bishops had been mobbed in 
Palace Yard,he refused to throw blame on the 
disturbers of the peace. * God forbid/ he said, 
* the House of Commons should proceed in any 
way to dishearten people to obtain their just 
desires in such a way’ (Dover’s ‘ Notes,’ Cla¬ 
rendon MS. 1, f. 003). Charles, on his side, 
surrounded himself with an armed foroe, and 
on 30 Dec., the day after that on which the 
bishops had protested that in their absence 
all proceedings in tho House of Lords would 
be null and void, Pym moved that tho city 
trained bands should be summoned to guard 
parliament against an intended act ol' vio¬ 
lence. On the same day he moved the im¬ 
peachment of the bishops who had signed the 
protest, nis object was probably to secure 
the absence of the bishops from parliament, 
in ordeT to get rid of then- votes in the House 
of Lords. 

So heated was the fueling on both sides 
that the only question was whether the king 
or the majority undor Pym’s guidance should 
be the first to deliver the attack. Charles, 
as usual, hesitated. On 1 Jan. 1042 he sent 
for Pym, offering him the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. It is unknown whether I’ym 
rejected the offer or Charles reponted. At 
all events, Oulpopper was appoint ed on the 
samo day, withFalkland ns secret,ary of stats, 
By neglecting to tako the advico of kis new 
ministers, Charles justified Pym in his refusal 
to he made a stalking-horse for a policy he 
detested, if, as is likely enough, it was Pym 
who refused office. There is reason to boliova 
that Pym and his confidants meditated an im- 
peaclimont of tho queon as a counter-stroke, 
and that it was on this that Charles, urged 
on by his wife, instructed Attornuy-goneral 
Herbert on the 2nd to impeach Pym, Hamp¬ 
den, Hollos, Ilesilrigo, and Strode in the 
commons, and Mandoville (Lord Kimholton 
in his own right) in the lords. Those Bix were 
accordingly impeached on tho 3rd. They 
were charged with complicity in tlio Scottish 
invasion, as well as with an attempt to weaken 
tho king's government and to substitute an 
arbitrary power in its plnoo. Tn ordor to 
procure evidence, Charles directed that tlio 
studies of Pym and others should be soaled 
up. The lords took offence, and ordered that 


tho seals should be broken. Asno^Z" 
were taken for placing the accused memW 
m confinement, Charles, on 4 Jan 
the House of Oommons, followed by a om !j 
of his adherents in arms, to effect tW 
rest m person. Warned in time, the mm 
bers made tbeir escape, and took refi.™, 
the city. The city took up their caused 
on 11 Jan. escorted them back to West™’ 
star, the king having left on the precefc 
evening to avoid witnessing their tri2 
It was especially Pym’s triumph, for it mi 
by him that the opposition to Glmrlea ki 
been organised. For some time the rovalil 
had in mockery styled him 1 King p m , 
His power at this time was inreflit/fw. 
greater than that of Charles himself. 1 

After this there was little to be done ei- 
cept to fight out the question of sovereignty 
either by diplomacy or by war. For some tin, 
the dispute turned on the command of the 
militia. It was tho only way in which the 
supremacy of parliament, could at that time 
ho asserted, and Pym did not doubt that the 
supremacy of parliament meant especially 
the supremacy of the commons. Finding the 
lords lukewarm, Pym told them, on 25 Jim 
that he would be sorry 1 that the story of 
thb present parliament should tell posterity 
that in so great n danger and extremity the 
House of Oommons should be enforced to 
save the kingdom alone, and that the house 
of peers should have no part in the honour 
of the preservation of it.’ In all the wordy 
war with tho king Pym took his full ehare, 
hut he kept his cyo on the probability almoet 
amounting to certainty that the quarrel 
would not bo settled by words alone. On 
4 July ho was one of tlio ten members of the 
House of Oommons appointed, together with 
fivo peers, to form a committee of safety, 
whiou was a rudimentary government acting 
in the interests of parliamont. “When, on 
22 Aug,, Charles orecled his standard at Not¬ 
tingham, this com mitt so had to stand forward 
as an organiser of military notion. 

Determined as Pym was to bring theIring 
to submission, he did his best to avoid the 
appearance of angry oxcitoment. On 27 Aug. 
he successfully resisted an attempt to forbid 
Culpeppor from delivering to the house a 
mossngo which lio brought from Charles. He 
was at the samo time well awaro of the ne¬ 
cessity of broadening the basis on which the 
action of parliament rested, and on 20 Oct., 
when Charles’s advanco towards London was 
known, ho proposed ‘that a committee might 
bo appointed to draw a new covenant or 
association wliioh all might entor into, and 
that a now oath might be framed for the ob¬ 
serving of the said association which all 
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might take, and such as refused it might be 
cast out of the bouse ’(D’Ewea’s ‘ Diary,’ Sari. 
US. 164, fol. 40). The idea of a voluntary 
Association which should strengthen the go¬ 
vernment of a party had still a firm hold on 
Pym’s mind. On 10 Nov., after the battle 
of Edgehill, he appeared at Guildhall to 
rouse tlia citizens to action, pointing out to 
them the illusory character of Charles’s pro¬ 
mises. ‘To have granted liberties,’ ha said, 
‘and not to have liberties in truth and 
realities, is but to mock the kingdom.’ The 
demand of the Grand Remonstrance for minis¬ 
ters in whom parliament could have confi¬ 
dence had widened into a demand for a king 
in whom parliament could have confidence. 
In placing himself at the head of the war 
party, Pym gave practical expression to his 
disbelief that Charles could be such a king, 
though he did not openly declare that the 
breach was one impossible to be healed. 

Under Pym’s leadership the houses grasped 
the power.of taxation, and on 26 Nov. Pym 
announced their resolution to the city. He 
was deaf to all doubts as to the extent of the 
legitimate powers of parliament. ‘ The law 
is clear,’he said, when it was urged that the 
assessors of parliamentary taxation could not 
legally take evidence on oath: ‘ no man may 
take or give an oath in settled times; hut 
now we may give power to take an oath' 
(Tonge’e ‘ Diary,' Addit. MS 18777, fol. 92). 
He had greater difficulty in persuading par¬ 
liament to widen his proposed association 
into a league with Scotland, and on 3 Jan. 
1643 a suggestion made to that effect was 
rejected. It is not probable that he regarded 
an agreement with Scotland enthusiastically. 
He was zealous in the cause of protestantism 
as interpreted by the opponents of the 
Laudian system, but he was not zealous for 
Scottish presbyterianism, though he accepted 
it, just as he accepted the war itself, as a 
less evil than the restoration of the king's 
authority. If, indeed, it had been possible, 
Pym would gladly have returned to the re¬ 
gion of parliamentary discussion. On 9 Feb., 
when the negotiations to be opened at Ox¬ 
ford were under discussion, he supported the 
plan of an immediate disbandment of both 
armies. On 28 March, when it had become 
evident that the negotiations would fail, he 
proposed the imposition of an excise, a 
ncnanial device employed in the Nether¬ 
lands, but hitherto unknown in England. 
On 1 May, true to his design of widening the 
basis of resistance, he askedthat a committee 
might be sent to Holland to acquaint the 
states with the true position of affairs in 
England, and that another committee, with 
the like object, might be sent to Scotland. 


To leave no door for a reasonable accommo¬ 
dation closed, he entered at the same time 
on a secret negotiation with the queen, in 
the hope that she would influence her hus¬ 
band to make the concessions which he had 
rejected at Oxford. 

Peace on these terms being beyond his 
reach, Pym did his best to push on the war 
vigorously. On 6 June he reported on Wal¬ 
ler's plot. On the 26th, two days after 
Hampden’s death, he conveyed to Essex the 
blame of the House of Commons for his dila- 
loriness. On 11 July, after the defeat of the 
two Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor, he per¬ 
suaded the house to reject Essex’s request 
that a negotiation should be reopened; and 
on 2 Aug., after Waller’s defeat onRoundway 
Down, he showed himself an able diplo¬ 
matist in reconciling the claims of Essex 
and Waller, whose rivalries bade fair to ruin 
the parliamentary cause at so critical a 
moment. On the 3rd he induced Essex to 
agree with the House of Commons in re¬ 
jecting the peace propositions of the lords, 
which would have been equivalent to an 
absolute surrender, Pym's activity in main¬ 
taining the war brought on him the anger of 
all who were eager for peace at any price; 
and on 9 Aug. a mob of women beset the 
House of Commons, crying out for the sur¬ 
render of Pym and other roundheads, that 
they might throw them into the Thames. 

The defeats of the summer impressed on 
the whole house the necessity of adopting 
Pym’s policy in regard to Scotland. Nothing 
short or military necessity could have driven 
even a mutilated parliament to adopt the 
prioe of Scottish aia, the imposition on Eng¬ 
land of on alien system of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline. Pym openly acknowledged as much. 
When others pleaded, on 2 Sept., that modi¬ 
fied epiecopaoy was the best medicine for the 
church, Pym replied that the church was like 
a sick man who saw a murderer approaching. 
In such a case the sick man must either ‘ cast 
away his medicine and betake himself to Ms 
sword, or take his medicine and suffer Mm- 
self to be killed.’ The former choice, ‘ to 
prevent and remedy the present danger,’ was, 
m Pym’s eyes, by far the beet (Yonge’s 
‘Diary,’ Addit. MS. 18778, fol. 29). Pym’s 
argument was accepted, and on 26 Sept, the 
members, Pym among them, began taking 
the covenant. The alliance with Scotland 
was Pym’s last political achievement. On 
8 Nov. he became master of the ordnance. 
He had for some time been suffering from on 
internal abscess, and on 8 Dec. he died (A 
Narrative <rf the Death and Disease of John 
Pym, by Stephen Marshall). The royalists 
delighted to spread the rumour that he hod 
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boon carried off by tbo foul disease of 
Herod. 

On 16 Deo. Pym was buried, with a pub- 
lio funeral, at Westminster Abbey, whence 
his body was ejected after the Hast oration. 
The House of Commons voted 10,000/. to 
pay his debts and to provide for his younger 
children. On 6 Jan. 1046 an ordinance was 
passed ( Commons’ Journals, vi. S97) selling 
aside as chargeable for this purpose the es¬ 
tate of a delinquent, Thomas Morgan of Hey- 
ford in Northamptonshire, and, in case of its 
proving insufficient, that of Sir James Pres¬ 
ton of Furness in Lancashire ( Commons' 
Journals, vi. 19, 607; Cal. Committee for 
Compounding, pp. 1898-1902). 

By his wife Anna nooker or Hooke Pym 
had two sons—Alexander, who died un¬ 
married, and Charles, who served in the 
parliamentary army, was created a baronet 
by Richard Cromwell, and was confirmed in 
the honour by Charles II in 1608. The 
latter’s only son, Charles Pym, died without 
issue in 1088, when the barouutey became 
extinct, and tho cstatos passed to his sister 
Alary, wife of Sir Thomas Hales of Bekes- 
bourno. Pym's seat at Brymore eventually 
passed to the Baris of Radnor through tho 
nmrriago of William, first earl, to Anno, 
dowager lady Foversliam, and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hales (Burke, Kvtinat Baro¬ 
netage j Burke, Peerage, e.v. ‘ Radnor ; ’ 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. yiii. 208, 278, 
8 - 12 ). 

Two anonymous portrait s of Pym belonged 
in J 866 respectively to Sir Henry Wilrnot, 
bttrt., and the Marquis Townsond; an en¬ 
graving by Glovor after Bower was profixed 
to his fuueral sermon, 1614; other engravings 
aro by Hollar and Iloubrakon. 

[The only full modarn biography is Mr. John 
Forster's, in tho serins of British Rtnt osmon in 
Ixirdnor’a Cabinet Cyclopaiclia. Of. Qurdinor’s 
Ilist. of England, 1803-43, and Ilist. of tho G mat 
Civil War, nncl Reports of Parliamentary Pro¬ 
ceedings.) 8. It (J, 

PYM. Sru SAMUEL (1778-1866), ad¬ 
miral, was son of Joseph Pvm of Pinley 
in Warwickshire, and was brother of Sir 
William Pym [a. v.] Tho family doubtfully 
claim descent from John Pym [q. v.] In 
Juno 1788Samuol’s name was placed on tho 
hooks of theEurydice lrigato as captain’s ser¬ 
vant. Ho aftorwards served on the home 
station, in tho Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, and on 7 March 1796 was promoted 
to be lieutenant of tlio Martin sloop with 
Captain William Grenville Lobb, whom lie 
followed to the Babot and the Aimable in 
the West Indies, In Novomber 1798 he 
joinod the Etlialiqn of 86 guns, one of the 


four frigates which near Cape iwZT 
16-!7 (5ot. 1799, captured tie Spft^ 
eure-ehips Thetis and Santa-Briaida S 
specie on board to the value of neailv TOO S 
After paying all expenses, each of the’TJ 
captains received upwards of 40,000/ j 
the liout enants, of whom Pym was nn» ™ 
thing over 6,000/. (.Tames, ii. 402-3) ’ tv" 
months later, on Christmas day, the Ethslk 
was wrecked on tho Penmarks, off the sontk 
west point of Brittany. After some mini’ 
services ho was, in April 1804, appoint J5, 
the Mars in the Bay of Biscay, and in j™! 
was moved to the Atlas of 74 guns 0n6 7 f 
tho squadron with Sir John Thomas Duel 
worth Jo. v.] in the baltle of St. Domi„ m 
on 6 Feb. 1806, for which, with the other 
captains, Pym received the gold medal 
In October 1808 lio was appointed to the 
80-gun frigate Sirius, in which, under Com¬ 
modore (afterwards Sir Josias) Howler 
[q. v.] { he lmd an important share in the 
reduction of St. Paul’s, m the island of Bout- 
bon, in Soptembor 1809, and of the island 
itself in July 1810 (James, v. 69-61,141-5) 
Pym was then sent to Mauritius as senior 
officer of n small squadron, consisting be¬ 
sides the Sirins, of tho frigates Tphigenii 
[see Lam nimr, IIenrv] and the KtoMs 
[see Wihouhiibx, Sib Nesbit Josiah], and 
the Staunch brig. On 18 Aug. the boats 
of the squadron seised on the little Isle ds 
la Passe, commanding the approach to Grand 
Port [see Oiiads, Sir IIenhv Duran], and 
leaving Willoughby thoro with the Nfiriidc, 
Pym went himself to enforoe the blockade of 
Port Louis. Near the port, on 21 Aug., here- 
captured tho Wyndham, East Indiaman,and 
from the prisoners learned that two hearj 
French frigates, with a couple of smaller 
vossols, had arrivod at Grand Port. Followed 
by the Iphigonia and the Mamcienne, which 
had just, joinod him from Bourbon, Pym 
went round to join Willoughby, and ontha 
28rd attempted to out or the port withastrong 
aoa-breone which concealed the dangerous 
roofs, Tho Sirius and Magicionne hath took 
the ground, and could not bo got off. After 
an obstinate resistance, the Ndrfiide shock 
her colours. On tho 26tli the Sirius and 
Magicionno wore sot on fire and abandoned, 
Pym, with tho other officers and men,joining 
tho littlo garrison on the Isle de la Pasee. 
But on tho 27th the Iphigonia was also 
compelled to surrender, the island being in¬ 
cluded in the oapitulal ion, and Pym, with the 
whole garrison, bocoming a prisoner of wat 
(James, v, 146-66). He obtained his re¬ 
lease in tlie following Iloeomber, when the 
island was captured by Sir Albemarle Bertie 
[q. v.]; and a court-martial having acquitted 
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him of all blame for the disaster, be -was 
appointed in February 1812 to the Hanni¬ 
bal, off Cherbourg, and in May to the 
Ifiemen, ■which he commanded for the nest 
three years on the TVest Indian station. 

He was nominated a C.B. on 4 June 1816; 
in 18S0-1 he commanded the Kent in the 
Mediterranean; was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 10 Jan. 1887, and was made a 
K.C.B. on 26 Oct. 1889. From 1841 to 1840 
he was admiral-superintendent at Devonport, 
and in the autumn of 1846 commanded the 
experimental squadron in the Channel. He 
became a vice-admiral on 13 Feb. 1847, 
admiral on 17 Dec. 1862, and died at the 
Boyal Hotel, Southampton, on 2 Oct, 1865. 
He married, in 1802, a daughter of Edward 
Locliyer of Plymouth, and had issue. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr, iv. (vol. ii. pt, 
jj.) 715 ; O'ByTne's Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Sent, 
Mag. 1856, ii. 537; James's Naval Hist. (or. 8vo 
adit.); Chevalier's Hist, de la Marine fran$aiso 
sons le Consnlat et l’Empire, pp. 873-9.] 

J. K. L, 

PYM, Sib WILLIAM (1772-1801), 
military surgeon, son of Joseph Pym of Pin- 
ley, near Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
and elder brother of Sir Samuel Pym [a. v.], 
was horn in Edinburgh in 1772, ana was 
educated in the university. Ho entered the 
medical department of the army after a brief 
period of service in the royal navy, and was 
shortly afterwards ordered to theWest Indies. 
In 1794 he was appointed to a flank battalion 
commanded by Sir Eyre Coote [q. v.], in the 
expedition under Sir Charles Grey which 
landed at Martinique in the early part of 
that year. lie was present at the reduc¬ 
tion of Martinique, St. Luoio, and Guade¬ 
loupe. The force to which he was attached 
sufiered great hardships, but remained 
healthy until the fall of Fort Matilda com¬ 
pleted the surrender of Guadeloupe, when 
yellow fever broke out in the 86th and 70th 
regiments, then stationed at St. Pierre in 
Martinique. Pym was ordered to take medi¬ 
cal charge through the outbreak, which 
lasted dnving 1794, 1706, and 1790, when 
it is estimated that nearly sixteen thousand 
troops died. Pym thus obtained an un¬ 
paralleled knowledge of yellow fever. 

He served in Sicily on his return from the 
West Indies, and in 1806 he was ship¬ 
wrecked in the AthSnienne of 64 guns on 
the Skerri shoals between Sicily and Africa. 
In this wreck 349 persons perished out of a 
crew of 476, and the few survivors owed 
their safety in great measure to the activity 
and resources of Pym. He was transferred 
from Sicily to Malta, and afterwards to 
Gibraltar, 'where he acted as confidential 


medical adviser to the governor, the Duke 
of Kent. He was also appointed superin¬ 
tendent of quarantine. He became deputy 
inspector-general of army hospitals on 20 Dec, 
1810, and in the following year the Earl of 
Liverpool sent him back to Malta as pre¬ 
sident of the hoard of health, a position he 
filled with conspicuous success. He returned 
to England in 1812 and lived inLondon,but 
in 1818 he volunteered to proceed to Malta, 
where the plague was raging. He was ap¬ 
pointed inspector-general of army hospitals 
] on 26 Sept, 1816. 

In 1816 he published an account of yellow 
fever under the title of ‘ Observations upon 
Bulam Fever,’ proving it to be a highly con¬ 
tagious disease (London, 8vo). This is the 
first clear account of the disease now known 
as yellow fever. In this work Pym main¬ 
tains (1) that it is a disease mi generis 
known by the name of African, yellow, or 
bulam fever, and is the vfonito prieto of the 
Spaniards, being attended with that pecu¬ 
liar and fatal symptom the ‘ black vomit; ’ 
(2) that it is highly infectious; (8) that its 
infectious powers are increased by heat and 
destroyed by cold; (4) that it attacks natives 
of warm climates in a comparatively mild 
form; (6) that it has also a singular and 
peculiar character, attacking, as in a case 
of smallpox, the human frame only once. 
The work excited violent opposition at Idle 
time, hut it is now generally conceded that 
Pym's views are substantially correct. In 
‘ Observations upon Bulam, Vomito-negro, or 
Yellow Fever,’ London, 8vo, 1848, which is 
practically a second edition of the previous 
work, Pym contends that the question is no 
longer one of contagion or non-contagion, 
as it was in 1816, but whether there are two 
different and distinct diseases—viz. the re¬ 
mittent and non-contagious, which prevails 
at all timps on the coast of Africa; and the 
other, the bulam orvdmito-negro fever, which 
only occasionally makes its appearance, and 
is 'highly contagious. 

In 1826 Pym was made snperintendent- 
general of quarantine, and, in that capacity, 
took every opportunity of relieving the exist¬ 
ing stringency of the laws of quarantine. 
His services were recognised in a treasury 
minute dated December 1866, He proceeded 
to Gibraltar in 1828 to control and super¬ 
intend the quarantine arrangements during 
an outbreak of yellow fever, and upon his 
return to England he was invested by Wil¬ 
liam IV a knight commander of the Hano¬ 
verian order. Pym was a chairman of the 
central hoard of health during the epidemic 
of cholera which attacked England in 1882, 
and for his services received a letter of 
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thanks from the lords of the council. He 
died on 18 March 1801 at his houso in Upper 
Ilarley Street, London. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Medical and Ohirur- 
gical Society, 1864, iv, 76.] D'A. P. 

PYNCEBECK, WALTER (Jl. 1333), 
monk, was presumably a native of Pinch- 
bock in Lincolnshire. He bocame a monk of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and was there at tho time 
of the great riot in 1827. It is probable that 
lio controlled tho monastic vestiary in 1838, 
for the great register which he began in that 
year is called the 1 Registrant W. Pyncebek,’ 
or the ‘ Album Registrant Vestiarii,’ This 
work is now in the Cambridge University 
Library, Ee. iii. 60. In it Pyncebeck pro¬ 
posed to record all pleas between the abbot 
and convent on the one side, and the men of 
the town on the other, ‘ from tho beginning 
of the world’till his own time, together with 
all the kings’ concordia, and a list of all the 
knights’ foes of the abboy, all the abbey’s 
collations to churches, the amount of thoir 
taxation, all tho libortios granted by kings 
to St. Edmund, and a registor of all lands. 
Tho book now contains only the first and 
last of these items. 

[Tanner’s Bibliotheca and tho MB. Rcgibtor,] 

PYNOHON, WILLIAM (1COO-1662), 
colonist and religions writer, whoso name 
also appeals as Pinohon, Pinohin, or Piu- 
clieon, was horn in Springfield, Essex, in 1690. 
He was probably educated at Cambridge. In 
1629 his name appears ns one of tho grantees 
of the chortor of Jnnssaohusetts, and in 1U80 
he arrivod in the colony under Governor Win- 
throp. He was one of tho first court of assis¬ 
tants, and trensuror of tho colony from 1632 
to 1684. He aided in founding Itoxbury, and 
in organising the church thoro; hut in 1030 
ho removed with his family and a small party 
to the junction of the Connecticut and 
Agawan rivers, whore he foundod the town 
which was aftorwards callod Springfield, after 
Pynchon’s birthplace, and hold a commis¬ 
sion, in conjunction with five others, to govern 
it. Here, again, his first caro was for the 
church. Between 1688 and 1640 it was 
supposed that the new settlement was in 
Connecticut, and for part of that time 
Pynehon sat in the legislature of that colony. 
"Withdrawing through differences with his 
colleagues, ho obtained from Massachusetts 
in 1041 a formal assertion of jurisdiction 
and a commission again to ‘ govern tho in¬ 
habitants.’ In his administration he sought 
to conciliate tho Indians, and obtained their 
complete oonfldonco, 

In 1660 Pynehon visited England, and 


published a book entitled ?' ThelWtT^ 
Price of our Redemption,’which control 
the calvimstic View of the atonement 
created great excitement in the colons 
containing ‘ many errors end heresies’a! 
his return he was received with a atom ) 
indignation; the general court co nd 
the book, ordered it to be publicly W? 
and required the author to aoneirr Ct' 
them in May 1661. This ordeRsS 
by asserting in a letter that he hadk? 
completely misunderstood. He was caiu 
upon to appear in October, and, as he2 
default, again in May 1662. But he deckel 
to appear, and abandoned the colony h, 
tomber 1662. Jlis children remained si" 
tling anew in England, he made hh horn, 
at Wravsbury, near Windsor, where 1 
passed tlio cloeing years of his life in 
fluence, chiefly engaged in the study of the? 
logy, ‘ in entire conformity with the Chard, 
of England,’ no died on 29 Oct. 1662 

His chief works are: 1. 1 Mentoriouj 
Price of our Redemption, or Christ’s Satin- 
faction discussed and explained,’ 1650* re- 
vised and republished with rejoinder to the 
Rov. J. Norton, 1666. 2. ‘Jews’Syna¬ 
gogue,’ 1662. 3. ‘TIow the first Sabbath 

was ordained,’ 1664. 4. ‘ Covenant of 

Nature made with Adam,’ 1662. 

[ Collections of Massachusetts Historical Bo- 
doty, 6th sor. vol. i.; Appleton’s Cyclopedia tf 
American Biography.] C. A. H, 


PYNE, JAMES BAKER (1800-1870), 
landscapo-pointor, was a native of Bristol, 
where he was educated with a view to his 
becoming a lawyer, but hie love of art early 
deolorod itself, and, although entirely self- 
taught, he soon gained a considerable local 
reputation. He left Bristol for London in 
1886, and oxhibitod landscapes at the Boyd 
Academy from that yoar till 1889. After (his 
dale he contributed almost exclusively to 
the Society of British Artists. lie became 
a member in 1842, and was for some years 
vico-prosident of the society. He visited 
Italy in 1840 and in 1862, and in the former 
year also travelled through Switzerland and 
Germany, collecting material for future pic¬ 
tures. Ilis art owed much to the influence 
of the later style of Turner, Though scenic 
and conventional in type, it had fine decora¬ 
tive qualities, while, in his drawings, it ™ 
marked by technical proficiency ana & good 
sense of colour. His oil-pictures ere very 
inferior to his water-colours. He was a fre¬ 
quent contributor to the ‘Art Journal,’and 
published various series of his own compo¬ 
sitions from lime to time under the follow¬ 
ing titles: 1, ‘ Windsor and its Surrounding 
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Scenery,’ 1840. 2. ‘ The English Lake Dis¬ 
trict,' 1853. 8. 1 Lake Scenery of England,’ 
1859. ‘William John Muller [q, vj was, his 
pupil. He died on 29 July 1870. Examples 
of his work, both in oil and water-colour, are 
in the South Kensington Museum. A bust 
of Pyne is at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists. 


[Be»isters of Society of British Artists; Red¬ 
grave's Diet, of Artists,] W. A. 

PYNE, VALENTINE (1603-1677), 

master-gunner of England, the second son 
of George Pyne of Curry-Mallet, Somerset, 
was bom in 1603. He served with his father 
as an officer of the ordnance in the expedi¬ 
tion to Cadiz in 1623, and in 1627 in the 
expedition to the lie de BA, after whioh he 
served in the royal navy till the outbreak of 
the civil war, when he served with Charles I’s 
army. After the execution of the king he 
served for fifteen years as a volunteer with 
Prince Rupert both at sea andin the campaigns 
in Germany. On the accession of Charles II 
Pyne became in 1661 lieutenant of the Tower 
garrison, and later commander in the navy, 
and served in the first Dutch war. He suc¬ 
ceeded Colonel Weymes as master-gunner 
of England in 1666, and died unmarried on 
30 April 1677; a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chapel of the Tower of 
London. 

A brother, Richard Pyne, was appointed 
master-gunner of Gravesend on 81 Oct, 1078. 


[Proc. Royal Artillery Institution, six. 280; 
Army Lists; Dalton’s English Army Lists, pt. i. 
p. 10.] B. H. S. 

PYNE, WILLIAM HENRY, known 
also as Ephraim Hardcastie (1769-1848), 
painter and author, horn in 1769, was son 
of a leather-seller in Holborn. He showed 
an early love of drawing, and was placed for 
instruction in the drawing-school of Henry 
Pars [q. v.j, hut refused to enter into appren¬ 
ticeship with the latter. He obtained, how¬ 
ever, a great facility in drawing, practising 
almost entirely in watercolours m the early 
tinted style. His work was principally land¬ 
scape, into whioh he introduced figures of a 
humorous character. He first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1790, sending ‘ Travelling 
Comedians,’ and subsequently sucb works as 
’Bartholomew Pair,’ ‘A Puppet Show,’ ‘ Com 
Harvest,’ ‘Gipsies in a Wood,’ ‘Anglers,’ 
&c. In 1801 he executed two works in con¬ 
junction with Robert T-Tilla [q.v.J,the animal- 
painter. He was one of the original members 
of the ‘Old Water-colour’Society at the time 
of its foundation in 1804, but, after contri¬ 
buting to its early exhibitions, ha resigned 
his membership on 11 Jon. 1809. 
vol. xvr. 


In 1808 Pyne designed the vignettes and 
title-page for Nat tea’s ‘Piaetical Geometry,’ 
published in 1805. He had for some time 
been engaged in the compilation of an impor¬ 
tant and useful work, entitled ‘ Microcosm, 
or a Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures of Great Bri¬ 
tain ; in a Series of above a Thousand Groups 
of Small Figures for the embellishment of 
Landscape , . . the whole accurately drawn 
from Nature and etched bv W. H. Pyne and 
aquatinted by J. Hill, to which are added Ex¬ 
planations of the Plates by O. Gray.’ This 
work consists of groups of small figures, 
cleverly drawn, and coloured by hand, and 
was published in partB commencing in 1803; 
a second and complete edition appeared in 
1806. Some of Pyne’s original drawings for 
this work are in the print-room of the British 
Museum. The hook was very successful, and 
found many imitators in England and France. 

Pyne’s next publication was ‘ The Costume 
of Great Britain, designed, engraved, and 
written by W. H. Pyne,’ published in 1808. 
This was followed by 'Rudiments of Land¬ 
scape Drawing in a Series of easy Examples,’ 
1812; ‘Etchings of Rustic Figures for the 
Embellishment of Landscape/ 1816; anil 
‘ On Rustic Figures in Imitation of Chalk/ 
1817. Pyne had exhibited at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy for the last time in 1811, and he now 
devoted himBelf more and more exclusively 
to hook production. He became connected 
with Ackermann the publisher, andsuggested 
or contributed to several of his publications, 
including ‘Picturesque Sketches of Rustic 
Scenery,' and ‘Views of CottageB and Farm 
Housesin England and Wales/inl816. Pyne 
next embarked on a large and expensive work, 
entitled ‘ The History of the Royal Residences 
of Windsor Castle, St. James’s Palace, Carlton 
House, Kensington Palace, Hampton Court, 
Buckingham House, and Frogmore , . ./ il- 
lustratedhv one hundred coloured engravings, 
and published by Ackermann in 1829. Pyne 
only contributed the literary matter, the 
drawings being supplied by Mackenzie, Nash, 
Pugin, Stephanofi, and others. Though the 
work had some success, it involved Pyne in 
serious financial difficulties, and he was on 
more than one occasion confined for debt in 
the King’s Bench prison, In 1831 be contri¬ 
buted some drawings and letterpress to ‘ Lan¬ 
cashire Illustrated/ published by R. Wallis 
the engraver, and drew a few caricatures. 

But Pyne had not sufficient application 
to succeed as an artist, and in later life he 
abandoned arj for literature, lie turned to 
advantage his love of gossip and gifts of 
narrative in a long and valuable series of 
anecdotes of art and artists, which he sup- 

H it 
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plied to W. Jerdan's ‘Literary Gazette ’ under 
the pseudonym of 1 Ephraim Hardeastle.’ In 
1828 he republished these in two volumes, en¬ 
titled ‘‘Wine and Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat.’ Under the same pseudonym he 
edited, in 1824, ‘ The Somerset House Ga¬ 
zette and Literary Museum: a Weekly Mis¬ 
cellany of Pine Arts, Antiquities, and Lite¬ 
rary Chit-chat j ’ fifty-two parts wore pub¬ 
lished weakly at sixpence, when it was 
announced tnat it would be continued 
monthly, bat no further part appeared. 
Pyno also contributed 1 o ‘Arnold’s Magazine 
of Fine Arts,’the ‘Library of the Fine Arts,’ 
and an article on the ‘ Greater and Lesser 
Stars of Pall Mall’ to ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
In 1825 he published a work of ■fiction, ‘The 
Twenty-ninth of May, or Rare Doings at the 
Restoration.’ Though long popular in lite¬ 
rary and artistic circles, Pyno fell, in old age, 
into obscurity and negloot, and died on 
29 May 1843, aged 74, in Pickering Place, 
Paddington, after a painful illness. One of 
his sons, Goorge Pyne, married Esfcbor, daugh¬ 
ter of John v arloy [q. v.], and also practisod 
as an artist. 

[Rogot’s Hist, of tho ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society; QonU Mug. 1843, pt. ii. p. 09; Red¬ 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Pyne'B own works. 1 

31. O. 

PYNNAR, NICHOLAS (Jl. 1019), sur¬ 
veyor, came to Ireland apparently in May 
1000 as a captain of foot in tho army sent to 
Lough Foyle under Sir Henry Docwra[q.v,] 
On 31 March 1604 liis company was dis¬ 
banded, and ho himself assigned a pension of 
four shillings a day. In 1610 he offered as 
a servitor, not in pay, to take part in the 
plantation of Ulstor, and in 1611 lands to 
the extent of ono thousand acres wore 
allotted him in co. Cavan. Uut ho did not 
procood with the enterprise, and on 28 Nov. 
1018 he was appointed a commissioner ‘ to 
survey and to make a rotum of the proceed¬ 
ings and performance of conditions of the 
undertakers, servitors, and natives planted ’ 
in tho six escheated counties of Armagh, 
Tyrouo, Donegal, Cavan, Fermanagh, and 
Londonderry. He was engagod on this work 
from 1 Dec. 1018 to 28 March 1619. His re¬ 
port was first printed by Walter Harris 
(1080-1701) [q, v.] in his ‘ llibornica, or some 
Antiont Pieces relating to the History of Ire¬ 
land,’ in 1767, from a copy preserved among 
tho bishop of Ologhor’s manuscripts in Trinity 
College, Dublin. It lias boon frequently re¬ 
ferred to by subsoquont writers, and was again 
printed by the Rev. George Hill in his ‘ Plan¬ 
tation of Ulster.’ But there seems to be 
no particular reason why it Bliould bo called 
specifically ‘Pyunar’s Survey,’and its impor¬ 


tance has been probably overeMWlTT' 
fresh commission of survey was issued’ 
three years later, the return to which $ 
served iMSloane MS. 4766 , is far 
able for historical purposes. Ptmnni. uu 
pared in 1024 some drawings ofr^C 

MS. 24m m ’ preSBmd ® 

[Ware's Irish Writors, ed. Harris „ m. 
Cal. State Papers, Irolaud, James I.] & j * 

. PYNSON, RICHARD (d. 1630), printe 

in London, was a Norman by birth, as we lean 
from his patent of naturalisation of 26 Ju] v 
1613 (Letters and Papers of Remit Vrn 
vol i. No. 4373). He is generalised 
to have come to England during the life- 
time of Caxton, and to have learnt the ait 
of printing from him as one of his appren 
tices; hut, though he speaks of Caxton as 
‘my worshipful master,’ there is little pro¬ 
bability that ho was ever in his employ¬ 
ment. From his method of working it « 
clear that he learnt the ait in Normandy 
probably in the office of Guillaume le Tallent' 
and when William de Haohlinia [q. y,], the 
principal printer of law hooks in London 
gavo up business about 1490, Pynson came 
over to succood him, a position for which he 
was peculiarly fitted from his knowledge of 
Norman Fl’onch. At first he employed the 
press of Lo Tnllour to print such books as he 
needed; hut Bomo timo between 149Q and 1493 
he began to print on his own account, leaning 
a Latin grammar and an illustrated edition 
of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ In 1493 
ho published Parker’s ‘Dialogue of Dives and 
Pauper,’ his first dated book [see Pabkib, 
IImskx, d. 1470J, and in the colophon states 
that he was living ‘ at the Temple-bnrre of 
London,' though lie shortly alters this to 
‘dwelling without tho Tomplo-barre.’ There 
he continued until tho beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century, when ho moved to the sign 
of the (I o urge in Fleet Street, continuing at 
that address until his death. 

During the fifteenth century, though Pyn¬ 
son did not issue ro many volumes as his 
rival, Wynkyn de Worde, liis hooks are of a 
higher standard and hotter execution. In 
1400 he issued an edition of ‘ Terence,’tho 
first classic printed in London, and in 1600 
the ‘ Bolte of Oookory’ and the 1 Morton 
Missal,’ the latter being the most beautiful 
volumo printed up to Ihat time in England. 
On the accession of Henry "Vni to the throne 
Pynson seems to have been appointed printer 
to tho king, and from this time onwards 
there are numerous entries in the state papers 
relating to him, which show that he was in 
roceipt of an annuity. 
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In 1609 lie issued the ' Serrno fratris Hie- 
ronymi de Ferraria ’ and Barclay’s translation 
of the ‘ Ship of Fools,’ both containingRoman 
type which had not before this time been 
used. 1 in England, In the latter booh also 
we find the printer’s coat-of-arms, probably 
but lately granted. Herbert describes it as 
follows: ‘Parted gyronny, of eight points 
three cinquefoils on a fess engrailed, between 
three eagles displayed.’ Though the birds 
are said to be eagles, they are more probably 
finches, a punning allusion to the name 
Pynson, the Norman word for a finch. 

During his career he printed oyer three 
hundred different books, and, asking’s printer, 
issued Henry's works against Luther. His 
will is dated 18 Nov. 1629, and was proved 
on 18 Feb. 1630, so that he would seem to 
have died at the beginning of the latter year. 
His daughter Margaret, widow of Stephen 
Ward, is named as the executrix, his son 
Richard having but lately died. At the time 
of his death Pynson was at work on an 
edition of Palsgrave’s ‘LeselaTcissement de 
la langue francoyse,’ which was finished by 
John Hawkins in 1630 [seePAMOBAvn, J OHXJ, 
Pynson was succeeded in business at the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street by Hobert Red- 
man [q. v.], who had for some time previously 
been his rather unscrupulous rival 

[Ames’s Typogr, Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 238 et 
seq,; Duff’s Early Printed Books, pp. 165 et 
seq.: Ellis's Orig. Letters, 8rd ser. ii. 210 J 

E. G. D. 


PYPER, WILLIAM (1797-1861), Scots 
professor of humanity, was bom of poor 
parents in the parish of Rathen, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. Matriculating at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he completed his course there 
with distinction. From 1815 to 1817 he was 
parochial schoolmaster at Laurence Kirk; he 
afterwards held a similar position at Haybole, 
and was a teacher in the grammar school of 
Glasgow in 1820. Two years later he suc¬ 
ceeded James Gray in the high school of Edin¬ 
burgh, and retained that post for twenty- 
two years. On 22 Oct. 1844 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of humanityot St. Andrews 
University, in succession to Dr. Gillespie. 
He obtained the degree of LL.D. from 
Aberdeen University. He died on 7 Jan. 
1861, when his assistant, John Shairp (after¬ 
wards principal of St. Andrews), succeeded 
him in the humanity chair. Pyper was an 
excellent latinist, and a thorough classical 
scholar of the older type. He proved an ad¬ 
mirable professor. He helped to organise and 
improve theuniversity library. By a bequest 
of6001. he founded a bursary at St. Andrews. 
He published: 1. ‘Gradus ad Pamassum,’ 
London, 1843,12mo, a work still in use in 
schools. 2. ‘Horace, with Quantities,’Lon¬ 
don, 1843, 18mo. 

[Works in Brit. Libr.; Conolly’a EminentMen 
of Fife.] A.H.M. 

PYUS, THOMAS (1660-1610), author. 
[See Pxe.] 


QUJELLY, MALAOHIAS (d. 1646), 
archbishop of Tuam, called by Irish writers 
Maelseachlainn Ua Oadhla, by Colgan Que- 
leus, and erroneously by Carte, O’lCelly, was 
son of Donatus Qumlly, and was bom in 
Clare. He belonged to a family which ruled 
Connemara tiH 1238, when they were con¬ 
quered by the O'Flalierties. He became a 
student at the college of Navarre in Paris, 
and there graduated D.D, He returned to 
Ireland, became vicar-apostolic of KiUaloe, 
and on 11 Oct. 1681 was consecrated arch¬ 
bishop of Tuam, in succession to Florence 
Conroy [q. v.l at Galway, by Thomas Walsh, 
archbishop of Oashel, Richard Arthur, bishop 
of Limerick, and Baeghalach Mac Aedhagain, 
bishop of Elphin. In 1632 he presided at a 
council held at Galway to enforce the decrees 
of the council of Trent in Ireland. He 
caused the ancient wooden figure of St. Mao 
Dara in the chrn-ch of Cruachmic Dara, co. 


Q 

Galway, to be buried on the island, probably 
in consequence of some superstitious pro¬ 
ceedings to which it had given rise. He 
attended the assembly of the confederate 
catholics at Kilkenny in 1646, and Inno¬ 
cent X recommended him by letter to Ri- 
nuccini as a man to be trusted. He wrote to 
John Colgan [q. v.] an interesting account of 
the Isles of Arran, describing their churcheB, 
whioh had not then been desecrated. It is 
printed in Colgan’s * Acta Sanctorum Hi- 
bernise’ (p.714), and is translated in Hardi- 
mon’s edition of Roderic O’FIaberty’s ‘De¬ 
scription of West Oonnanght.’ He raised a 
body of fighting men in Galway and Mayo, 
and joined the forces of Sir James Dillon, near 
Baliysadare, co, Sligo. On Sunday, 26 Oct. 
1646, Viscount Taafe and Dillon dined with 
Quselly, and while they were dining the Irish 
forces were attacked by Sir Charles Coote, 
Sir William Cole, and Sir Francis Hamilton, 

51 si 2 
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and put to flight. Tho archbishop’s secretary, 
Tadhg O’Connell, was slain in trying to save 
his master, and the archbishop himself was first 
•wounded by a pistol-shot, and then cut down, 
being tall, fat, and unwieldy. Glamorgan's 
agreement with the confederate catholics and 
a lottcr from Charles I woro found in his 
pocltet (Oabtb, bk, iv.) Walter Lynch on tho 
Irish side gave 801. for his body, which was 
carried to Tuam. It was reburied some time 
later by Brigit, lady Alkcnry, but the tomb 
is no longer known. Dr. Edmund Meara or 
O’Meara |_q. v.] wrote an epitaph for him in 
Latin verse, but failed to discover his burial- 
place. 

[Carte's Life of Ormonde, bk, iv.; Colgon’s 
Acta Sanctorum Hibernian; O'Flaherty's West 
Connaught, ed. Hardiman, Irish Archaeological 
Society, Dublin, 1848; Qilbort’s Coub. Hist, of 
Affuirs, i. 93-4, 418 ; Kelly’s Cambronsis Evor- 
bus, Coltic Soe. Dublin, 1818, vol. i.; Meehan's 
Bibeand Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monasteries, 
Dublin, 1872.] N. M. 

QUADS', Sib JOHN RICHARD (1816- 
1870), judge, youngost eon of llichard Quain 
of Ratneahy, co. Cork, by his second wifo, 
Morgaretjdaughter of Andrew Mahoney, was 
born at Ratheohy in 1818. Jones Quain 
[q. v.] and Richard Quain [q. v.] were his 
half-brothers. He was educated at Gottin¬ 
gen, and at University College, London, 
where he won many prizes. In 1889 he 
graduated LL.B. at London, and was elected 
to the university law scholarship, He be¬ 
came a follow of University College in 1848, 
and was for several years an examiner in 
law to the university of London. Aft or road- 
ing in the chambers of Air. Thomas Ohitty, 
and practising as a special ploader for a time, 
he was called l o the bar at the Middle Temple 
on 80 May 1861, and, joining tho northern 
circuit, soon obtainod a considerable practice. 
In 1866 he bocarnu o queen’s counsel, and 
in 1867 was made attornoy-gonerul for Iho 
county palatine of Durham and a benolior 
of tho Middle Temple. He was appointed a 
judge of the queen’s bench in December 1871, 
took his seat at tho beginning of Hilary term 
1872, aud was knighted. Ilis health failed 
early in 1870, before he had gained much dis¬ 
tinction as a judgo, and, after some mouths 
of intermittent illness, ho died at his house, 
82 Cavendish Square, London, on 12 Sept., 
aud was buried at Eiucliluy, Ho was un¬ 
married, His law library was presented to 
University College, London, by his brother, 
Professor Richard. Quain, M.D., in 1870. 

[Law Times, 23 Sept. 1878; Law Journal, 
18 Sept. 1878; Solicitors’ Journal, 30 Doc. 1871, 
and 16 Sept. 1878.] J. A. II. 


QUAIN, JONES (1790-1866Vanatomitt 
born in November iVoG, was e/dest 


Richard Quain of Kathealiv, co. Coii hvV 
first wife, aMise Jones. His grandfather** 
David Quam of Gavngoon, co. Cork He 
oeived tho name of Jones from liis’motW 
family. Richard Quain [q. y. 1 was hi. r„n 


--— -7—- t-uumiencd 

Jus education in Adair’s school at Permov 
He subsequently mitered Trinity 00110 ™ 
Dublin, where, in 1814, he obtained*, 
scholarship, tlion the highest classical dig. 
tinction. Ho graduated in arts, and in igog 
he took Lhe degree of bachelor of medicine, 
though ho did not proceed M.D, until 183d 
At the close of his college career he visited 
the continental Bohools and spent some time 
in Paris, translating and editing Martinpt'i 
‘ Manual of Pathology.’ 

lie came to London in 1826 and joined, 
ns one of its anatomical teachers, the school 
of medicino founded by Mr. Tyrell ia 
Aldersgate St reet. The other teacher of ana. 
torny was (Sir) William Lawrence [n.y.l 
While engaged here he prepared andpith 
liahod that work on the ‘Elements of Ana¬ 
tomy ’ which 1ms become the standard text¬ 
book on tho subject in nil English-speaking 
countries. An attack of hmmoptyais occur¬ 
ring while ha sutlered from a dissection 
wound compelled him to lake a rest for two 
years. 

He accepted in 1831 the office of professor 
of general anatomy at University College, 
then vacant by the resignation of Granvdte 
Sharp PattiBon [q. v.]; Richard Quain [q.v,l 
his bl'othor, acted ns senior demonstrator and 
lcoturor on descriptive anatomy, while Eras¬ 
mus Wilson [q. v.Jwas his prosector. HewaB 
olso invited to lecture upon physiology, Ho 
resigned his post at University College ia 
1836, and in the same yoar he was appointed 
a member of the sonate of the university of 
London. Ho lived in retirement during the 
last twenty years of his life, and ohieffy in 
Paris, devoting himself to literary and 
scientific pursuits. Ilo died, unmarried, on 
81 Jan. 1806, and was buried in Highgato 
cemetery. Quain was an elegant and accom¬ 
plished scholar, and he was deeply interested 
in 1 it erature as well as science. 

Ilis medical writings were: 1. ‘ Elements 
of Descriptive and Praotical Anatomy for 
tho use of Students,’ 8vo, London, 1828; 2nd 
odit. 8vo, London, 1882; 3rd edit, 1884; 
4th odit. 1887 ; 6th odit. edited by R, Quain 
and W. Sharpey, 2 vols. 1848; 6th edit, 
edited by W. Sharpey and G. V. Ellis,8 rob, 
1866; 7th edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Allen 
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Thomson, and John. Cleland, 2 vols. 1804-7; 
translated into German, Erlangen, 1870-2; 
8th edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Allen Thom¬ 
son, and E. A. Schitfer, 2 vols. 1876; 9th 
edit, edited by Allen Thomson, E. A. Schafer, 
and G. U. Thane, 2 vols. 1882; 10th edit, 
by E. A. Schafer, and G. D. Thane, 8 vols. 
1890, &c. 2. Martinet's * Manual or Patho¬ 
logy ’ translated, with notes an d additions, by 
Jones Quain, London, 18mo, 1826; 2nd edit. 
1827; Srdedit. 1829; 4thedit, 1836. 8. With 
Erasmus Wilson, ‘ A Series of Anatomical 
Plates in Lithography with References and 
Physiological Comments illustrating the 
Structure of the different Parts of the Human 
Body,’ 2 vols. folio, London, 1836-42. 

[Obituary notice by Richard Partridge, F.R.S. 
[q. v.], Proc. Roial Medical and Chirurg. Soc. 
v. 49; Medical Circular, xxvi. 87; information 
kindly given by Sir Richard Quain, bart,, R.R.8.] 

D’A. P. 

QUALM, RICHARD (1800-1887), sur¬ 
geon, born at Fennoy, co. Cork, in July 
1800, was third son of Richard Quain of 
Ratheahy, co. Cork, by his first wife. Jones 
Quain [q. v.] was his full brother, and Sir 
John Richard Quain [q. v.] was his half- 
brother. Richard received his early education 
at Adair's school at Fermoy, and, after serving 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon in Ireland, 
came to London to pursue the more scientific 
port of his professional studies at the Alders- 
gate school of medicine, under the super¬ 
vision of his brother Jones. He afterwards 


to_ tho hospital aud emeritus professor of 
clinical surgeiy in its medical school. 

"When the fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons was established by royal charter 
in 1843, Quain was one of those selected for 
the honour. He was admitted on 11 Deo. 
1843, and he was elected a F.R.S. on 
29 Fob. 1844. He became a member of the 
council of the College of Surgeons in 1864, 
was a member of the court of examiners in 
1805, and chairman of the board of examiners 
in midwifery in 1867. He was elected pre¬ 
sident of the college in 1868, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year delivered the Hunterian oration. 
From 1870 to 1876 he represented the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in the Gene¬ 
ral Council ot Education and Registration, 
and at the time of his death was one of Queen 
Victoria’s surgeons-extraordinary. Ho died 
on 16 Sept. 1887, and is buried at Finchley. 

He married, in 1869, Ellen, viscountess 
Midleton, widow of the fifth viscount, but 
had no children by ber. He left the built of 
his fortune, amounting to about 76,0004, * for 
the promotion and encouragement, in connec¬ 
tion with University College, London, of 
general education in modern languages (espe¬ 
cially the English language and composition 
in that language) and in natural science.’ 
The Quain professorship of English language 
and literature and the Quain studentships 
and prizes were founded in accordance with 
this bequest. 

Quain was a cautious rather than a de¬ 


went to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Richard Bennett, a private lecturer on 
anatomy and an Irish friend of his father. In 
1828, when Bennett was appointed a demon¬ 
strator of anatomy in the newly constituted 
school of the university of London (now Uni¬ 
versity College) Quain assisted his patron in 
the duties of his new office. Bennett died in 
1830, and Quain then became senior demon¬ 
strator of anatomy, Sir Charles Bell at that 
time occupying the professorial chair of 
general anatomy and physiology. When 
Bell resigned this post, Richard Quain was 
appointed professor of descriptive anatomy 
in 1882, Erasmus Wilson [q, v.1, Thomas Mor¬ 
ton [q. v.], Viner Ellis, and John Marshall 
[q. v.J successively acting as his demon¬ 
strators. He held tho office until 1860. 

Quain was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
18 Jan. 1828, and in 1834 he was appointed 
the first assistant-surgeon to University Col¬ 
lege, or the North London, Hospital, He 
succeeded, after a stormy progress, to the 
office of full surgeon and special professor of 
clinical surgery in 1848, resigned in 1806, 
and was then appointed consulting surgeon 


monstrative surgeon, yet on all matters ot 
clinical detail he was practical, sensible, and 
painstaking. He had the interest of the 
profession Btrongly at heart, and constantly 
insisted upon the necessity of a preliminary 
liberal education for all its members. His 
character, however, was marred by the vio¬ 
lence of his party feelings, his jealousy, and 
the readiness with which ha imputed im¬ 
proper motives to all who differed from him. 

Besides editing his brother’s ‘Elements of 
Anatomy ’ in 1848, Quoin published: 1. ‘ The 
Anatomy of the Arteries of the Human 
Body, with its Applications to Pathology 
and Operative Surgeiy, in Lithographic 
Drawings with Practical Commentaries,’ 
folio, London, 1844. ‘Explanation of the 
Plates,’ 8vo, London. The splendid drawings 
were executed by Joseph Maclise, F.R.C.S., 
brother of Daniel Maclise, R.A. [q. v.1 
The explanation of the plates was arranged 
by Richard Quoin, M.B. (later Sir Richard 
Quain, hart.) [see Suppi.] The recorded 
facts illustrating the history of the arterial 
system were deduced from observations con¬ 
ducted upon 1040 subjects. 2. * The Diseases 
of the Rectum,’ plates, 8vo, London, 1864; 
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2nd edit. 1866. 8. ‘ Clinical Lectures,’ 8vo, 
London. 1884. 

A life-size half-length in oils, painted 
by George Richmond, R.A., is in the secre- 
i dry's omce at the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons in England. A bust, by Thomas 
Woolner, is in the council-room or the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and a quarto litho¬ 
graphic plate, by T, Bridgford, A.R.H.A., is 
m the possession of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgicol Society. 

[Obituary notioss by Mr. Pollock, Proc. Royal 
Medical and Chirurg, Soc., 1S8S; Lancet, 1887, 
ii. 887 ; British Medical Journal, 1887, ii. 691; 
additional facts kindly contributed by Sir 
Richard Quoin, bart., F.R.S.] D'A. P. 

QUARE, DANIEL (1648-1724), clock- 
maker, possibly a native of Somerset, was 
born in 1648. On S April 1671 ho was ad¬ 
mitted a brother of the Olockmnkors’ Com¬ 
pany. One of the early members of the 
Friends’ mooting at Devonshire House, he 
married thero, on 18 April 1670, Mary, 
daughter of Jeremiah Stevens, maltster, of 
High “Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. In the 
register-book ho is described as ‘clocltmakor, 
of Marlins-le-Grand in the liberty of West¬ 
minster.’ Soon aftor, Quaro removed to the 
parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes within 
Aldersgate, where in 1078, for refusing to 
pay a rate for the maintenance of the clergy 
of the parish, his goods to the valuo of nl. 
were seized to defray a fine of 21, 12s. 6d. 
The next year, ‘ for fines imposed for refus¬ 
ing to defray the charge of the militia, two 
docks and two watches were taken from 
him.’ A little later ho sottled in Lombard 
Street, whence ho migrated in 1085 to tlio 
King’s Arms in Exchange Alloy, long a 
favourite home for walohmakers. In 1083 
Quare and five other Friends had ‘ their 
goods seized to the valuo of 196/. 17s. (id, for 
attending meeting at While Hart Court.' 
On 4 June 1680 Quare, with about fifty 
other Friends, was summoned to appear bo- 
fore the commissioners appointed by J amosll 
to sit at Clifford’s Inn to hear their grie¬ 
vances. Ho was finsd again in 1689, hut he 
was subsequently taken into William Ill's 
favour. On Quare’s petition two Friends im¬ 
prisoned in Westmoreland wore released, 
and on 2 May 1696 he introduced four 
Friends, including Georgs Whitehead and 
Gilbert Luloy, to a private interview with 
William III. Quare and ninoteen other 
quakers signed a petition to the commons, 
presented by Edmond Waller on 7 Feb. 
1095-6. 

When Quare began life horology was 
rapidly advancing. The pendulum was a 
novelty; so wore the spiral spring aud auohor 
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honour ot inventing repeating watches ..i 

it is also claimed for him that he adopted if 

concentric minute hand. If he was 
the inventor of the latter, he must hare cm 
struoted it early in his career, for two cm 
centric hands are shown in a diammi 

Christopher Huyghen’s ‘Horologium OriW 
tori um,’Paris, 1673, p.4. Clocks andwS 
made by Quaro with only one hand are earn? 
or with two circles and pointers, one forth 
hours and another for the mixing, 
concentrioinvention did not quicklysupeisede 
this arrangement even in Quare’s owawork 
shop. In the 1 London Gazette,’ 86-29 March 
1686, is an advertisement for a lost ‘penda 
lum ’ watch made by Quare, that had bat 
one hand, but was curiously arranged to give 
the minutes ; ‘it had but 0 hours upon V 
dial plate, with 6 small cipher figures within 
every hour; the hand going round every6 
hours, which shows also the minutes between 
every hour.’ 

When in 1687 Edward Booth, alias Barlow 
[q. v.], applied for a patent for ‘ pulling or re- 
pouting clocks and watches,’ tho Olockmnkers’ 
Company successfully opposed the applies- 
tion on the ground that the alleged raven- 
tion was anticipated by a watch previondj 
invented and made by Quare. Hie latter’s 
watch was suporior to Barlow’s, because it 
repeated both the hour and the quarter with 
one pressure, wbilo Barlow’s required two. 

Wood (Curiosities of Clocks and Watckt, 
p. 295) gives an account of a watch mode by 
Quare for James IT, but the references are 
iuaccurato. Quaro is also said to have made 
a repeating watch for William HL He cer¬ 
tainly mado n vory fine clock for the tong, 
which went for a year without rewinding. 
Being specially mado for a bedroom, it dH 
not s I rike. The clock still stands in its ori¬ 
ginal place, by the sido of the long’s bed, in 
Hampton Court Palaco, and shows sundisl 
time, latitude and longitude, and tbs coarse 
of the sun. In 1836 the clock was altered by 
Vulliamy, tho equation work being discon¬ 
nected and partly removed, a new pendulum 
provided, and tho clock fitted witn a dead¬ 
beat escapomont. Tbe caso is surmounted by 
five well-modellod gilt figures, the complete 
height being over ton feet. The going train 
is similar to another year clock made bv 
Quare, doscribod in Britten’s ‘ Former Clock 
and Watch Makers,’ pp. 90-100. Britten 
says of it: ‘ It seems almost incredible for 
81 lb. x 4 ft. 0 in. to drive tho clock for more 
than 13montbs,but evorythingwas donsthet 
was possible toooonomiso the lores. The vsy 
small and light swing wheel, the balanced 
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minute hand, and tlie small shortened arbors 
with extra fine pivots, all conduce to the end 
in view.’ The weight in the Hampton Court 
clock was still less, being only 72 lb. There 
is also at the Eoyal Hospital, Greenwich, a 
very curious clock by Quare with a double 
pendulum. 

On 2 Aug. 1695, in the face of some opposi¬ 
tion from the Clockmakers' Company, a patent 
was granted to Quare for a portable barometer. 
The barometer, in the words of the patent, 
‘ may be removed and carried to any place, 
though turned upside down, without spilling 
one drop of the quicksilver or letting any air 
into the tube, and yet nevertheless the air 
shall have the same liberty to operate upon it 
as on those common ones now in use with 
respect to the weight of the atmosphere.’ 
None of these portable barometers are known 
to exist, but of a ‘ common ’ sort made by 
Quare a good example is at Hampton Court. 

Quare was chosen a member of the court 
of assistants in the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1097, warden in 1706 and1707, and master 
of the company on 29 Sept. 1708. He died 
on 21 March 1723-4, aged 76, at his country 
house at Croydon, and was buried in Chequer 
Alley, Bunhill Fields, on the 27th. The 
‘Daily Post’ of Thnrsday ( 28 March, says : 

< Last week dy'd Mr. Darnel Quare, watch¬ 
maker in Exchange Alley, who was famous 
both here and at foreign courts for the great 
improvements he made in that art, and we 
hear he is succeeded in his shop and trade by 
his partner, Mr. Horseman, i.e. Stephen 
Horseman, apprenticed to Quare in 1702, 
admitted 0.0.1709 (Pakeeb, London Newt, 
30 March 1724). 

His will, made on 8 May 1723, was proved 
on 26 March 1724 by Jeremiah, his son and 
executor. Among other bequests, Quare left 
to his wife 2,8001., all his household goods, 
both in London and in the country, and ‘the 
two gold watches she usually wears, one of 
them being a repeater and the other a plain 
watch.’ The widow lived with her son Jere¬ 
miah until her death on 4 Nov. 1728 (aged 77) 
ir. the parish of St. Dionis Baokchurch, Lime 
Street. 

Of Quare's children who survived infancy 
there were, besides the son Jeremiah, a ‘ mer¬ 
chant, 1 three daughters—Anna, married to 
John Falconer; Sarah, wife of Jacob Wyan ; 
and Elisabeth, who married, on 10 Nov. 
1716, Silvanus Bevan, ‘ citizen and apo¬ 
thecary.’ At Elizabeth’s wedding, Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough, signed the register 
with seventy-two other witnesses. 

[Registers of the Society of Friends, pre¬ 
served at Devonshire House and Somerset House; 
Derham’s Artificial Clockmaker, 1734 j Cliris- 


tidni Hugenii Zuliohemii’s Horologium Oscillato- 
rium.&c. 1873; Wood's Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches ; Nelthropp’s Treatise on Watciiwork, 
Past and Present; Britten’s Former Clock and 
Watch Makers; Christian Progress of that An¬ 
cient Minister, George Whitehead, 1725; Ken¬ 
dal’s Hist, of Watches; Atkins and Overall’s 
Some Account of the Clockmakers* Company; 
Overall’s Catalogue of Books, MSS., &c., be¬ 
longing to the Clockmakers’ Company; Patent 
Eon, 7 Will. IH, pars unica, No. 7; Besse’s Suf¬ 
ferings of the Quakers, 1753, vol. i.; Cooke and 
Mania’s Historical Account of Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital, 1784.] E. L. R. 

QUARLES, CHARLES (d. 1727), musi¬ 
cian, graduated Mus. Bac. at Cambridge in 
1698. He was appointed organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On 30 June 
1722he succeeded William Davies as organist 
of York Minster, and died in 1727. ‘A 
Lesson for Harpsichord’ by Quarles, printed 
by Goodison about 1788, contains, among 
others of his compositions, an exceedingly 
graceful minuet in F minor. 

[Information from John Naylor, esq., Mus. 
Doc., organist of York Minster; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music and Musicians.) R. N. 

QUARLES, FRANCIS (1692-1644), 

g oet, was horn at his father’s manor-house of 
tewords at Romford, Essex, and was bap¬ 
tised at Romford on 8 May 1692. The father, 
James Quarles (d. 1699), who claimed descent 
from a family settled in England before the 
Norman conquest, was successively clerk of 
the royal kitchen, clerk of the Green Cloth, 
and surveyor-general for victuals of the navy 
under Elizabeth (cf. Mist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Rep, p. 289, 7th Rep. p. 655 a). Norden, in 
his ‘ Description of Essex ’ in 1694, describes 
him as a man of account (p. 41). The 
poet’s mother, Joan, was daughter of Edward 
or Eldred Dalton of Mores Place, Hadham, 
Kent. She died in 1606, and was buried 
with her husband at Romford. Francis 
was the third son; the eldest, Robert (1580- 
1640), on whom the poet wrote an elegy, 
succeeded to the mauor of Stewards, was 
knighted by James I at Newmarket on 
6 March 1607-8, and sat in parliament as 
member for Colchester in 1626. Francis, 
with his next eldest brother, James, was edu¬ 
cated at a country school To each of them 
their father, who died in their infancy, left 
by will 601. a year. William Tiohboum, 
‘chaplain* of Romford, who in 1605 be-i 
ueathed them money to buy a hook apiece, 
oubtleBs assisted in their education. When 
their mother died, in 1600, they had just 
settled at Cambridge, and in her wiR she 
directed the eldest eon, Robert, to provide 
for the payment of the annuities due to them 
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from their father’s estate, hut not yet, fully ton, which was insoribed on tbe~poetvT~i 
paid. Francis became a member of Christ’s in Westminster Abbey. He exchanj 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in verseswith Edward Bonlowes fa. v .1 ««■ 
1608. Subsequently he studied law at Lin- of Essex like himself, who introduced V 
coin’s Inn, with the object, his wifo tolls to Phineiis Fletcher [q. 7 .] T 0 the l»tt • 
us, of fitt mg himself for composing differ- ‘ Purple Island ’ (1638 ) Quarles contribnM 
cnees between friends and neighbours rather two commendatory poBme, ono of-which v 
than of following the legal profession. At ginning'Mans bodies like a house,’heprintrf 
the same time he pructisod music, and on in his ‘Divine Fancies.’ In 1028 hewas' 
one occasion sold Ms * Inn-of-court gowns'’ London, and prosecuted at the Clerkenwef! 
to pay for a lulo-ca>e ( Anecdotes and Tradi- eessione-houso a woman, Frances Hichurf 

tions, Camd. Soc. p. 48). But hie mind son, for picking his packet in the parish of St" 

* was chiefly set upon devotion and st udy.’ Clement Danes (Notes and Queries, 7th« 
Despite an alleged antipathy to court life, he iv. 621). At the time he was seeking coni 
accepted the post of cup-bearer to Princoss jointly with Sir William Luckyn and two 

Elizabeth on her marriage to the elector other Essex neighbours, an act of parliament 
palatine in 1613. Accompanying his mistress to erect works for the manufacture of salt- 
to Ileidelberg, ho mot in (Germany Robert petro by a new process (Hist, MSS. Comm. 
Sidney, earl of Leioesior, a patron of his 4th Rep, p. 10). 

father, and other English noblomon, who Before 7 620 Quarles’s piety and literarv 
showed him attention. Returning to Lon- ability had secured for hint the post of m- 
don before 1620, ha published in that year vale secretary to James llssher, archhishon 
his earliest work, which plainly indicated of Armagh, lie lived with his family tmder 
the path that he was to tread ns a man of his master’s roof in Dublin, and helped 
letters. It was a lugubrious paraphrase from Usslior in his historical researches. "Writme 
tlie Biblo in heroic verse, entitled ‘ A Feast of to Vossiub, Usshor spoke of him as ‘ Vir ob 
Wormes sot forth in a Poomo of the THstory saoratiorem poesim apud Anglos auos non 
of Jonah.’ It is prefaced by a dedication to incolebris.’ With a view to increasing bis 
the Earl of Loicoster, and to it aro appended income, Quarles in 1631 obtained a lease in 
a 'llymne to God,’ eleven pious meditations reversion of tho impositions on tobacco and 
of Borne intensity, and a collection of fervid tobacco-pipos imported into Ireland (ib. -1th 
poems bearing tho general title * Pentelogia, Rop. p.309). 

or the QnmtoBsence of Meditation’ (other At Dublin, Quarles first attempted secular 
editions 1626 and 1642), Many similar eflort s poetry, and in 1629 ho published (inLondon) 
quickly followed, ‘lladassa: History of a pootic romance called ‘ .Argalus and Par¬ 
ty tieene Ester,’ appeared in L621, with a dedi- thonia.’ It was dedicated to Ilenry Rich,earl 
cation to James I. In 1624 Quarles published of Holland. An address to the reader in dated 
'Job Militant, with Meditations Divine and from Dublin,4 March 1628. Owingtoamis- 
Morall,’ dedicated to Charles, prince of print of 1621 for the latter year ia a new 
Wales; ‘ Sions Elogies wept by Jeremie tho edition of 1647, bibliographers have assigned 
Prophot,’ dedicated to William II erbort, third the first publication to 1821,but the boob was 
carl of Pombroke (an engraved title-page is not licensed for the press at Stationers’ Hall 
dated 1626), and ‘Sions Sonnets sung by till 27 March 1029. Tho story is drawnftom 
Solomon the King,’ dedicated to James Sidney's‘Arcadia.’ In 1682 more of bis sacred 
Hamilton, marquis of Hamilton, Tho last vorso was collected in ‘ Divine Fanciea di- 
Hcriptural paraphrase which ho published in gostod into Epigrams, Meditations, andOb- 
his lifetime was tho ‘Historic of Samson’ servations’(infourbooks). A eulogy onAicb- 
(1081), dedicated Lo Sir James Fullerton, bishop Ussker figures in book iv. (No, 100). 
In 1626 he turned his attention, for tho first This volume was dedicated to Prince Charles 
of many times, to elegiac verse, and issued and tli eprince’s go verness,the Countess of Dor¬ 
an ‘ Alphabet of Elegies upon the much and sety who deeply sympathised with Quarles's 
truly lamented death of Doctor Aylmer.’ roligious bent. Next year (1683) Quarles's 
There are twenty-two twelve-line stanzas and growing fame justified the reissue in a single 
a verse epitaph, each lino of which begins volume of all his biblical paraphrases,'newly 
■with a letter of the alphabet in regular augmented,'togethor with his ‘ Alphabet of 
order. Elegies.’ The volume was entitled ‘ Divine 

Quarles rapidly extended his acquaintance Pooms,’ and was dedicated to the king, 
among serious-minded men and women in Boforo 1633 Quarles seems to have retired 
the higher ranks of society, and he made from Dublin to Roxwoll in his native county 
'e friendships omong mon of letters. In of Ebsox, and there bo prepared for publica- 
he wrote an epitaph on Michael Dray- tion in 1836 the work by which his fame was 
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assured, Ilia ‘Emblems’ (London, by G. M., 
and sold at John Marriott shop), sin. 8vo. The 
volume is lavishly and quaintly illustrated 
mainly by William Marshall, whose work, 
as reproduced in the early issues, is admi¬ 
rable) Other plates by W. Simpson, Robert 
Vaughan, and I. Payne ore of comparatively 
inferior quality. Quarles divided his volume 
into five hooks, but only the drawings and 
their poetic interpretations in the first two 
seem original; the forty-five prints in the 
lastthree books are borrowed, with the plates 
reversed, from the Jesuit Ilermanii Hugo's 
‘Pia Desideria Emblematis, Elegiis et Affecti- 
bus SS.Patrum illustrate’ (Antwerp, 1824). 
Quarles’s verses in the last three books are also 
translated or closely-paraphrased from Hugo. 
Quarles dedicated his work to his old friend 
Edward Benlowes, whose long Latin poem, 
‘Quarleis,’ in praise of the author, was ap¬ 
pended, with a separate title-page finely en¬ 
graved by Marshall; this poem, which is 
translated into English in Dr. Grosart’s edi¬ 
tion of Quarles's works, had been already 
published in 1084 both in Benlowes’s ‘ Lusus 
Poeticus Poetis,’ and with a new edition of 
Quarles’s ‘Divine Poems.’ QuaTlas’s ‘Em¬ 
blems ’ achieved an immediate and pheno¬ 
menal popularity, and he followed up his suc¬ 
cess by a similar venture, ‘ Hieraglyphikes of 
the Life of Man’ (1638), illustrated by Mar¬ 
shall, and dedicated to his patroness, the 
Countess of Dorset. The licence is dated 
9 Jan. 1637-8. This hook was hound up 
with later editions of the ‘ Emblems.’ 

In 1638 Quarles gave to another Essex 
friend, John Josselyn [q. v.], metrical ver¬ 
sions of six psalms (Nos. 16, 26, 61, 88,113, 
and 137) to take out to John Winthrop and 
John Cotton in America. They were printed 
at Boston in the 1 Whole Books of Psalms' 
(1640). Other verse published in Quarles’s 
later life consisted of separately issued ele¬ 
gies. These respectively commemorated Sir 
Julius Caesar (1080, dedicated to the widow; 
in HuthLibr.; reprinted in Horn's Fugitive 
Poetical Tracts, 2nd ser. No. xii. 1876); 
‘Mr. John Wheeler, sonne of Sir Edmund 
Wheeler of Riding Court, neare Windsor’ 
(1637); Dr. Wilson, master of the rolls 
(1038); Mildred, wife of Sir William Luckyn 
(whose elegy Quarles entitled ‘ Mildreiados,’ 
1688); his brother, Sir Robert Quarles 

S 689-40) ; and ' those incomparable sisters, 
a Countesse of Oleaveland, and Mistresse 
Cicily Killigrue, daughters of Sir John Croft s, 
Rut) (1640). 

On 1 Feb. 1639 Quarles, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Earl of Dorset, the husband 
of the lady to whom he had dedicated his 
'Divine Fancies’ and his ‘ Hieroglyphikos/ 


was appointed chronologer to the city of 
London. This post he filled till his death, 
but undertook no literary work in his official 
capacity. Thenceforth he appears to have 
resided in the paribh either of St. Olave 
or St, Leonard, Foster Lane, and to have 
mainly devoted himself to the composition 
of prose manuals of piety. Of these the 
earliest was ‘ Enchiridion, containing Insti¬ 
tutions Divine and Moral,’ a collection of 
aphorisms on religious and ethical topics. 
The first edition, dated 1640, includes three 
centuries of essays and is dedicated to Hasher’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Next year a new edi¬ 
tion added a fourth century, and the volume 
was dedicated to Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles II), the old address to Elizabeth 
Ussher serving to introduce the second cen¬ 
tury. The popularity of this volume almost 
equalled that of the ‘Emblems.’ Of like 
character were Quarles’s ‘ Observations con¬ 
cerning Princes and States upon Peace and 
Warre’ (1642), and ‘Barnabas and Boa¬ 
nerges ... or Wine and Oyl for . . . afflicted 
8oiues,’London, 12mo,1644, the first part of a 
curious collection of meditations, soliloquies, 
and prayeTS, adapted to the besetting sms of 
various worshippers. 

A sturdy royalist, Quarles openly avowed 
his sympathy with the royal cause, and he is 
said to have visited Charies I at Oxford early 
in 1644. On 9 April in the same year, accord¬ 
ing to Thomason, he published, anonymously 
at Oxford, a defence of the king’s political and 
ecclesiastical position in a prose tract entitled 
‘The Loyall Convert.’ He denounced the 
parliamentarians as a ‘ viperous generation,’ 
called Cromwell a ‘protest defacer of churches 
and rifeler of the monuments of the dead/ and 
defended the employment of Roman catholics 
in the royalist army, ne pursued the same 
line of argument in two later pamphlets,' The 
Whipper Whipt’ (1644), a defence of Cor¬ 
nelius Burges [q. v.], dedicated to the king, 
and ‘ The New Distemper.’ The three tracts 
ware reissued in one volume in 1646, with a 
new dedication to Charles I, and with the 
general title ‘The Profest Royalist in his 
Quarrel with the Times’ (copy in Trin. 
Coll, Dublin). Quarles's pronounced views 
brought on him the active animosity of the 
parliamentarians. His library was searched 
by parliamentary soldiers and his manuscripts 
destroyed. Moreover, ‘apetitionwaspreferred 
against him by eight men,’ This ‘struck him 
so to the heart that he never recovered it.’ 

He died, according to his wife's account, 
on 8 Sept. 1644, and was buried, according 
to the parish register, in the church of St. 
Olave, Silver Street, three days later. His 
wife states in error that he was buried in St. 
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Leonard’s Church, Foster Lane. Letters of 
administration, in wiiicli lie was described 
os 1 late of Ridley Ilall, Essex,’ were granted 
to his widow on 4 Feb. 1644-5. On the mar¬ 
gin appears the word ‘ pauper' ( Wills from 
Doctors' Commons, Oamd, Soc. p. 150). 

Pope’s contemptuous reference to Quarles 
as a pensioner of Charles I in the lines ( Imi¬ 
tations of Horace, Ep. i. 11, 886-7): 

The hero William and the martyr Oharlos, 

One knighted Blackmoro, ana one pensioned 

Quarles, 

seems based on no authentic testimony. 
Quarles dedicated many of his boohs to 
Charles I; and, after his death, a publisher, 
Richard Eoyston, dedicated to the king a 
second part of liis ' Barnabas and Boanerges,’ 
which bore the alternative title * Judgment 
and Mercy for Afflioted Soules ’ (1846)._ There 
Eoyston speaks of Quarlos as sacrificing his 
utmost abilities to tha king’s servico ' till 
death darkened that groat light in his soul; ’ 
but the implication seams to he that ho wont 
without reward. 

On 28 May 1618 Quarles married at 
St. Andrew’s, llolbom, Ursula (fi. 1601), 
daughter of John Woodgale of the parish 
of St. Andrew’s. By her he had eighteen 
children. The eldest son, John, is noticed 
separately. The baptisms of four younger 
children are entered in the parish register of 
Roxwell; but of these Joanna and Philadel¬ 
phia only survived infancy. 

Groat as was Quarles’s popularity in his 
lifetime, it was largely increased by his pos¬ 
thumous publications. The earliest of these 
was ‘ Solomons Recantation, outituled Ecclo- 
siasles paraphrased. With a Soliloquie or 
Meditation upon every Chapter, &e. By 
Francis Quarles. Opus poathumum. Nevur 
before imprinted. London, priutod by M. 
F. for Richard Eoyston, 1645, 4to. A por¬ 
trait, ‘ ratal,is Bure 62,’ by William Marshall, 
forma tlio frontispiece; vorsas by Alexander 
Boss are subscribed. ‘Vrsula Quarlos his 
sorrowful widow’ prefixed a sympathetic 
* short relation ’ of Quarles’s life ana death, 
with a postscript by Nehemiuli liogars [q. v/j; 
and there are olegios by Jamos Duport in 
Latin, and by E. Stable in English. Shortly 
afterwards there appeared another volume 
of Yerse, ‘The Sbeplioard’s Oracles, delivered 
in certain Egloguos,’ 1646,4to. This versifies 
tho theological controversies of the times. 
The intorlocutors include porsons named Or- 
thodoxus, Anarchus, Oatholicus, Oanonious, 
and the like; and the volume concludes 
with a spirited ballad, sung by Anarchus, 
ironically denouncing all existing institu¬ 
tions in church and state. The address to 


the reader, dated 26 Nov. 1645 
John Marriott, who, with Richard 
published the volume, giy 0a a 0 Jf ai ? ltt i 
sympathetic picture of Quarles’speaS^ 
suits, and describes him as an enSs^’ 


angler, which several passages intheWv 

confirm. Internal evi flan no Wj 1 


of the address to have bean 
who was on friendly terms witTthe'S 1 

‘Judgment and Mercie for Afflicted Souk”’ 
she complained that two London editioMff 
the same tract in the same year were vm 
thorised and inaccurate. ‘ A direfufi 
thema against Peace-haters, written by Finn" 
Quarles? beginning ‘ Peace, vipers, pete'- 
appeared as a broadside in 1647. Of 
ferenl character was a fifth posthumon' 
piece: ‘ The Virgin Widow’ (1049,4to and 
1656), an interlude, which was ‘acted m- 
vately at Chelsea, by a company of mL 
gentlemen, with good approvement.’ 5 
p ublisher describes it as tho author's veryfir-t 
essay in that kind, and a proof which fey 
modern readers would admit ‘ that he knew 
as well to be delightfully facetious as divinely 
serious.’ Langbamo prudently describes itw 
‘an innocent, inoffensive play.’ Some of tie 
versos in Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redevivus’ (1661) 
are by Quarlos; the rest are by hie son John. 

Quarles lias boon wrongly credited with 
' Anniversaries upon his Pnranete continued’ 
(1085),a work by Richard Bratliwaite; ' Mid¬ 
night Meditations of Death, with pious end 
profitable Observations and Consolations: 

E erased by Francis Quarlos a little hefee 
is Death, published by E[dward] B[en- 
lowosl’ London, 1046; ‘ Schola Cordis, or 
the Heart of it self gone away from God 
brought back again to Ilim and instructed 
by Ilim, in XLVII Emblems,’ London, 1647, 
8vo (usually quotod as ‘The School of the 
Heart ’). The last work was authoritatively 
assigned, in the edition of 1675, to tho author 
of the ‘Synagogue’—i.e. Christopher Har- 


et in a reprint edited hy Do 
Ooetlogon. in 1777, and many later issues, 
including one published at Bristol in 1808 
by ‘ Reginald Wolfe, Esq.’ (a pseudonym tor 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin), and the Chiswick 
Press edition of 1812, it is positively assigned 
to Quarlos. This mistaken ascription wss 
adopted by Southoy and by Samuel Weller 
Siuger [q, v.], who edited it and other genuine 
works of Quarles in 1846. 

Quarlos’s works were constantly reprinted 
for moro Ilian a century after his death. 
His ‘ Argolus and Purthoiiia’ (1629), which 
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was adorned with illustrations in the edition 
of 1668. was reissued in 1681, 1047, 1656, 
1677, 1634, 1687, 1708, and 1726. The 
i Divine Poems,’ a collection of the para- 
nhrafces and some minor pieces, reappeared 
in 1664,1669,1874 (illustrated)j 1706,1714, 
and 1717; and the ‘ Divine Fancies ’ in 1652, 
1667,1660,1664,1871,1676 (‘ seventh edi¬ 
tion’), 1679, and 1687. Of the ‘ Emblems' 
the reissues were far more numerous, but the 
plates in the first edition are alone of any 
value: the chief reissues are those of 1648 
(■Cambridge), 1660, 1663, 1696 (with the 
‘Hieroglyphikes’), 1717,1738, 1777 (edited 
by De Coetlogon with the ‘ Hieroglyphikes' 
and the‘ School of the Heart ’); 1812 (Chis¬ 
wick Press), 1814 (edited by the Bev. E. 
Wilson), 1889 (with notes by Toplady and 
Eyland), in 1846 (edited by S. W. Singer), 
in 1860 and 1871 (with new illustrations 
based on the old cute by O. Bennett and W. H. 
Eogers). Of his pious manuals in prose, 
‘Barnabas and Boanerges, or Judgment and 
Mercy’ reappeared in 1846,1661,1871,1679, 
1807 (edited by Beginald Wolfe—i.e. T. P. 
Dibdin), 1849,1856 ; and the ‘ Enchiridion' 
in 1664, 1670, 1681, 1822,1841, and 1866; 
a Swedish translation of the last appeared 
at Stockholm in 1666. A complete collection 
of Quarles’s ‘ Works,’ edited by Dr. A. B. 
Grosart, appeared in 1874 in the ‘ Charteey 
Worthies Library’(3 vole.) 

A painting of Quarles by William Dobson 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Besides the engraved portrait by Marshall 
in ‘Solomon’sEecantataon’ (1646), which is 
often introduced iuto editions of the ‘ En¬ 
chiridion ’ and ‘ Boanerges,’ there is another 
engraved portrait by Thornes Cross. 

The wretchedness of man’s earthly exist¬ 
ence was the main topic of Quarles’s muse, 
and it iB exclusively in religious circles that 
the bulk of his work has been welcomed with 
any enthusiasm. In his own day he found 
very few admirers among persons of lite¬ 
rary cultivation, and critics of a later age 
treated hie literary pretensions with con¬ 
tempt. Anthony a wood sneered at him as 
‘an old puritanical! poet . . . the sometime 
darling of our plebeian judgment.’ Phillips, 
in his ‘Theatrum Poetarum’ (1676), wrote 
that hie verses ‘ have been ever, and still are, 
in wonderful veneration among the vulgar; ’ 
Pope, who criticised his 1 Emblems ’ in detail 
in a letter to Atterbury, denounces the book 
in the ‘Dunoiad’ (bk. i. 11.139-40) as one 
Where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not bis own. 

Horace Walpole wrote that ‘Milton was 
forced to wait till the world had done ad¬ 


miring Quarles.’ But Quarles is not quite 
so contemptible as his seventeenth- and eigh¬ 
teenth-century critics assumed. Most of nis 
verse is diffuse and dull; he abounds in fan¬ 
tastic, tortuouB, and irrational coneeits, and 
he often sinks into ludicrous bathos; but there 
is no volume of his verse which is not illu¬ 
mined by occasional flashes of poetic fire. 
Charles Lamb was undecided whether to pre¬ 
fer himto Wither, and finallyreaehed the con¬ 
clusion that Quarles was the wittier writer, 
although Wither ‘ lays more hold of the heart ’ 
(Letters, ed. Ainger, i. 96). Pope deemed 
Wither a better poet hut a less honest man. 
Quarles’s most distinguished admirer of the 
present century was the American writer, 
H. D. Thoreau, who asserted, not unjustly, 
that 1 he uses language sometimes as greatly 
as Shakespeare’ ( Letters, 1865). Quarles’s 
‘Enchiridion,’kiB most popular prose work, 
contains many aphorisms forcibly expressed. 

[Ursula Quarles's Short Eolation in Solomon’s 
Recantation (1646) is the chief authority, but it 
1 b rarely possible to corroborate its statements 
from other sources. Dr. Grosart, in hie edition 
of 1874, has printed the wills of the poet'e 
parents ; seB E. J. Sage’s articles on the Qunrles 
family in the East Anglian; Collier’s Bibliogra¬ 
phical Catalogue; Addison’s Works, 1726, ii. 
298; Granger's Biogr. Hist. It iB desirable to 
distinguish between Francis Quarles the poet and 
another Francis Quarles (1699-1668;, eon of Ed¬ 
mund Quarles, citizen of Norwich, who entered 
Gonrille and Cams College, Cambridge, in 1005, 
obtained a scholarship there, and in 1613 was 
‘ major pensionarius ’ and afterwards sacellanus. 
He was subsequently rector of Newton, Suffolk. 
HiB son Francis (1622-1683) was admitted pen¬ 
sioner of SidnBy-Sussex College in 1639, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the rectory of Newton (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Eep. p. 117, 3rd Eep. p. 328; and 
information kindly sent by the Rev. A. T. Wren, 
rector of Newton-hy-Sudbury).] S. L. 

QUARLES, JOHN (1624-1666), poet, 
one of the eighteen children of Francis 
Quarles [a. v.], is said to have been bom in 
Essex in 1624. He was educated under the 
care of Archbishop Ussber, and matriculated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, on 9 Feb. 1643 
(Register-book of the University), but does 
not seem to have taken a decree. He bore 
arms for the king in the garrison at Oxford, 
and was imprisoned and banished, apparently 
in consequence of his adherence to the royal 
cause. While in banishment in Flanders he 
wrote the poems contained in hie first pub¬ 
lished volume, ‘Fons Lachrymarum.’ He 
was in England in 1648, hut his ‘ occasions 
beyond sea’ compelled him to leave in 
the following year, and the date of his ulti¬ 
mate return to this country is unknown. 
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Towards the end of hU life lie woe reduced 
to great poverty, and lived by his pen. lie 
remained in London during the plague, and 
•was carried off by it in 1606. 

The published works of Quarles are : 
1. ‘ Foes Laolirymarum, or a Fountain of 
Tears; from whence flow England's Com¬ 
plaint, Jeremiahs Lamentations paraphras’d, 
with Divine Meditations. And an Elegy upon 
that Son of Valor, Sir Charles Lucas, Lon¬ 
don, 1048, 12mo; reprinted 1649, 1666, 
1677. 3. ‘Regale Lootum Miseries, or a 

Kingly Bed of Miserie. In which is con¬ 
tained a Dreame; with an Elegy upon the 
Martyrdoms of Charles, late King of Eng¬ 
land. . ■ . And another upon . . . Lord 
Capel. With a Curse against the Enemies 
of Peace, and the Authors Farewell to Eng¬ 
land,’ London, 1648, 8vo; reprinted 1649, 

1668, 1669,1600, 1679. 8. ‘Gods Love and 
Mans Unwortliinesfl,’ London, 1661, 12mo; 
reprinted, with ‘ Divine Meditations,’ 1666. 
4. ‘ The Tyranny of tho Dutch against the 
English. . . , And likowise the Sufferings 
and Losses of Abraham Woofe . . . and 
others in the Island of Banda,’ London, 1063, 
8vo (prose) ; reprinted 1860. 6. ‘ Divine 
Meditations upon several Subjects . . ,,’ 
London, 1666, 8vo j reprinted l!668, 1671, 
1679. 6. * The Banishment of Tarquin, or 
the Rewardof Lust,’ annexed to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ London, 1666, 8vo, 
7. ‘An Elogie on . . . James Usher, L. 
Arohbishop of Armagh, . . . ,’ London, 
1666, 8vo. 8. ‘The History of tho most 
vile Dimagoras . . . ,’ London, 1608, 8vo. 
9. ‘ A Continuation of the History [by liis 
father) of Argalus and Parthenia, London, 

1669, l2mo. 10. ‘Rehellions Downfall,’Lon¬ 
don, 1662, fol. broadside. 11. ' Londons 
Disease and Cure. Being a Sovornigne Receipt 
against the Plague,for Prevention sake,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1066, fol, broadside. 12, ‘The Citizens 
Flight, with their Recall, to which is added 
Englands Tears and Englands Comforts,' 
London, 1066, 4to. IS. ‘ Self-Conflict, or 
the powerful Motions between the Flesh and 
Spirit, represented in tho Person ... of 
Joseph. . . ,’London, 1680,8vo; reprinted, 
with a slightly different titlo (‘ Triumphant 
Chastity, or Josoph’s Self-Conflict ’), 1684. 
There is nothing in tho book to show that this 
last item, a translation entirely in the manner 
of Quarles, is a posthumous publication, but 
the date of his death given above is confirmed 
by Winstanloy {Lines of the Poets, 1087, p. 
194),who was apparently acquainted with at 
least one member of his family. Quarles 
also wrote a proso prefaco to John Hall's 
‘ Embloma,’ 1648, ana contributed vorses to 
Fullor’s ‘Abel Redsvivus ’ (1661). 


- 

There are three portraits'oTQuaries^om 
bv Marshall, with verses underneath it T 
T.M.; one by Faithorne; and one anonymo® 
[Wood’s Athonre Oxon. od, Bliss, iii 
Quarles’s Works, pnsBim; Sage’s Notes on til 

Quarles Family, roprintedfromtheEastArgluo] 


QUEENSBERRY, Dukes ok T ' D 
Douglas, William, first Duke, 1637-Hb,, 
Douglas, Jamkb, second Duke, 166->-i7u! 
Douglas, Charles, third Duxb,1098-17;s' 
Douglas, William, fourth Duke W 
1810: Sqott, IlBiatr, fifth Duke’ 174 b, 
1812.] 

QUEENSBERRY, CATHERINE Dr 
OHUSS of (<2.. 1777). [See under Doss*' 
Charles, third Duxn of QumNssp.m™' 
1698-1778.] “Hi, 

QUEENSBERRY, Earls of. rs» 
Douglas, James, second Earl, d left! 
Douulab, Sir William, first Haul g, iejoj 

QUEKETT, JOHN THOMAS (1S1.J- 
186J), histologist, born at Langport, &»nii- 
set, on 11 Aug. 1816, was the youngest son 
of William Quekett and Mary, daughter of 
John Bartlett. The father was at Cocla- 
mouth grammar school with 'William sad 
Christopher Wordsworth, and from 17B0 till 
his death in 1842 was master of Langport 
grammar school. IIo educated his sons st 
home, and each of them was encouraged to 
collect specimens in some branch of natural 
history. When only sixteen John gars s 
course of loctures on microscopic subjects, il¬ 
lustrated by original diagrams and byamicro- 
scope which he had himself madeoutofaroist- 
iug-jack, a parasol, and a few pieces of W 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store 
shop. Un leaving school he was apprenticed, 
first to a surgeon in Langport, and after- 
wards to his brother Edwin, entering King's 
Oollego, Loudon, and the London Hospital 
medical school. In 1840 he qualified at Apo¬ 
thecaries’ Hall, and at the Royal College ot 
Surgoons won tho three-years studentship 
in human and comparative anatomy, the* 
first, instituted. IIo formed a most extern 
sivo and valuable collection of microscopic 
preparations, injected by himself, illustrat¬ 
ing the tissuos of plants and animals in 
health and in diseosu, and showing the re¬ 
sults and uses of microscopic investigation. 
In November 1848 he was appointed by the 
College of Surgeons assistant conservator of 
the Hunterian Museum, under Professor 
(aftorwards Sir) Richard Owen [q. v-], and 
in 1844 ho was appointed demonstrator of 
minute anatomy. In 1846 his collection of 
two thousand five hundred preparations was 
purchased by tho college, and ho was directed 
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to prepare a descriptive illustrated catalogue 
of tire whole histological collection belonging 
to the college, of which they constituted the 
chief part. In 1852 the title of his demon¬ 
stratorship was changed to that of professor 
of histology; and on Owen's obtaining per¬ 
mission to reside at Richmond, Quekett was 
appointed resident conservator, finally suc¬ 
ceeding Owen as conservator in 1866. His 
health, however, soon failed, and ha died at 
Panghourne, Berkshire, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, on 20 Aug. 1861. 

In 1841 Quekett succeeded Dr. Arthur 
Farre as secretary of the Microscopical So¬ 
ciety, a post which he retained until 1860, 
■when he was elected president, but was un¬ 
able to attend any meetings during his year 
of office. He was elected a fellow or the 
Linnean Society in 1867, and of the Royal 
Society in 1860. 

In 1846 Quekett married Isabella Mary 
Anne (d. 1872), daughter of Robert Scott, 
Bengal Civil Service, by whom he had four 
children. There is a lithographic portrait of 
Quekett in Maguire’s Ipswich series of 1840, 
and a coloured one by W. Lena Aldoua. 

Quekett’s work as an histologist was re¬ 
markable for its originality and for its influ¬ 
ence upon the anatomical studies of the medi¬ 
cal profession in this country. His 1 Practical 
Treatise on the Use of the Microscope' (1848, 
8vo) did much also to promote the study 
among medical men and amateurs, and among 
those who came to him for instruction was the 
prince consort. His work in this direction is 
commemorated by the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, whichwas established in 1806, underthe 
presidency of Dr. Edwin Lankester [q. v.J 

Quekett’s chief publications were: I. ‘Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope,’ 
1848, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1862 ; 3rd edit. 1866, 
which was also translated into German. 

2. ‘Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Histological Series ... in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons,’ vol. i. 
‘Elementary Tissues of Vegetables and 
Animals,’ 1860, 4to; vol. ii. ‘Structure of 
the Skeleton of Vertebrate Animals,' 1866. 

3. ‘ Lectures on Histology,’ vol. i. 1862; 
vol. ii. 1864, 8vo. 4. ‘ Catalogue of the 
Fossil Organic Remains of Plants in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ’ 
(in com unction with John Morris (1810- 
1886) [q. v.J), 1869, 4to, 6. ‘Catalogue of 
Plants and Invertebrates . . .’ 1860, 4to. 

Twenty-two papers by him are also 
enumerated in tne Royal Society’s ‘ Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Papers 1 (y. 68-4), 
mostly contributed to the Microscopical 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ and dealing with 
animal histology. One of the most impor¬ 


tant of these is that on the ‘Intimate Struc¬ 
ture of Bones in the four great Classes, 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, with 
Remarks on the Value of the Knowledge in 
determining minute Organic Remains, Mi¬ 
croscopical Society's ‘ Transactions,’ vol. ii. 
1846, pp. 46-68. 

The third brother, Edwin John Qttbketi! 
(1808-1847), microscopist, bom at Lang- 
port in 1808, received his medical training at 
University College Hospital, and practised as 
a surgeon in Wellclose Square, Whitechapel, 
In 1835 he became lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital; he was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1836. It was at his 
house in 1839 that the meetings were held 
in which the Royal Microscopical Society 
originated. He died on 28 June 1847 of diph¬ 
theria, and was buried at Sea Salter, Kent, 
near the grave of a Miss Hyder, to whom he 
had been engaged, but who had died of con¬ 
sumption, His name was commemorated by 
Lindley in the Brazilian genus of orchids, 
Quekettia,which contains numerous microsco¬ 
pic crystals. Fifteen papers stand to Edwin 
Quekett’s name in the Royal Society’s ‘Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Papers' (v. 63), mostly- 
dealing with vegetable histology, and contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Linnean 
and Microscopical Societies, the ‘Phytolo- 
giBt,’ the ‘ AnnalB and Magazine of Natural 
Ilistory’ and the ‘London Physiological 
Journal ’ between 1838 and the date of his 
death. In 1843-4 he was one of the editors 
of the last-named journal (Proceedings of 
Linnean Society, i. 378). 

"William Qtjuxett (1802-1888), rector of 
Warrington, Lancashire, the eldest brother, 
"born at Langport,on 3 Oct. 1802, entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1822, and, on 
his graduation, in 1826was ordained as curate 
of South Cadbury, Somerset. In 1830 he 
became curate at’ St. George’s-in-the-East, 
where he remained until 1841. To his efforts 
was due the establishment of the district 
church of Christ Church, Watney Street, ot 
which he acted as incumbent from 1841 to 
1864. His philanthropic energy here at¬ 
tracted the attention of Charles Bickens, 
who based upon it his articles on ‘"What a 
London Curate can do if he tries ’ ( House¬ 
hold Words, 16Nov. 1860)and ‘Emigration’ 
(ib. 24 Jan. 1862). In 1849 Quekett, with 
the co-operation of Sidney Herbert, founded 
the Female Emigration Society, in the work 
of which he took an active part. In 1864 he 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
"Warrington, where he restored the parish 
church,and died on30March 1888,soon after 
the publication of a gossiping autobiography, 

‘ My Sayings and Doings.’ 
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[Bey. William Q,uekett’s My Sayings and 
Doings, 1888, 8vo; Procoediugs of tho Linnoan 
Society, 1881-2, p. xciii; and information from 
J.T. Quekett'sdiaries, and papors furniskod by his 
son, Arthur E. Quekolt, esq,, M.A.] G. S. B. 

QUEMERFORD, NICHOLAS (1544P- 
1690), josuil. [Soo Oombdbford,] 

QUEROUAILLE, LOUISE RENEE 

SB, DlTOHBSS OB PoiiTSJIOUTn AND AUJUGNr, 

(1649-1734). [See Kubottallb.] 

QUESNE, CHARLES Lb (1811-1856), 
Writer on Jersey. [See Lb Qtjbsnb,] 

QETESNEL or QUESUEL, PETER 
(d. 1299 P), Franciscan, was wardon of the 
Franciscan house at Norwich, and died about 
1299. He enjoyed a high rap ul e as ‘theologian 
and doctor of the canon law,’ and was author 
of ‘Diroctorium Juris in Foro Oonscientice 
ot Juridiciali.’ This work is divided into 
four books: (1) ‘ De summa Trinitale et fide 
Catholics, et do septem Sacramentis;’ 
(2) ‘ Do iisdem Sacramentis ministrandis ot 
accipiondis j' (3) ‘ Do Oriminibus quae a 
Sacramentis impcdiunt et de pccnis iisdem 
injungendis;’ (4) ‘De iisquranrl jus spcotant 
ordinate dirigendis.’ There is a manuscript 
at Merton College, Oxford (No. 223), in which, 
however, hooks li. and iv. aro imporfoct, 
The •proccmium opens with tho words, ‘Si 
quis ignorat ignombitur; ’ the troalise itself 
commences ‘Digram es Domino aporire li- 
hrum.’ Wadding says of this work, ‘ Volu- 
mcn ingens et stylus slogans,’ Tlioro was 
formerly a copy at Norwich, and Wadding 
also mentions that there wero manuscripts 
in the Vatican and in the Franciscan library 
at Toledo. There were also copies in the 
library of the Santa Croce at Florence (two 
manuscripts), in the Colbert collection at 
Paris (two copies), and in the libraries at 
Padua, Olairvaux, and St. Martin of Tours 
(Montbatjoon, Bibliotheca. Bibliotheaarum, ii. 
3 337). In the library of the Santa Croce thore 
is an anonymous epitome. Jn one edition 
(Padua, 1476) of the ‘ Commontarii iii libros 
Pliysicorum Aristololis,’ ascribed to John 
Oanonicus, tho first and second books of the 
' QueBtiones 1 are ascribed to ‘ Docl or Oanonicus 
Magistor Potrus Oasuelis ordinis minorum ’ 
(Little, Greyfrian at Oxford, p. 224 n. 1, 
Oxf. Ilist. Soc.) 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp, 010-11; Wad- 
diug’sSoript, Ord. Min. p, ISfi j Sbaraloa’s Suppl. 
Script. Ord. Franc, p. 604; Blomeflold'sIIiat. of 
Norfolk, iv. 111; Coxa's Cat. MSS. in Ooll. Aulis- 
que Oxon. i. 87.] 0. L. If. 

QUICK, HENRY (1792-1867), the Cor¬ 
nish poet, born on 4 Deo. 1702, of humble 
parentage, at Zennor, where he spent his 
life, wrote from youth upwards rugged 


verses for the countryside. He m cteBaJ 
a precarious income by the sale of m 2 
journals, which he procured each month (W 
Penzance. From 1880 until his death ? 
commemorated in verse all the local If 
roities and crimos, usually closing each ml 
with a religious exhortation. Most 0 f V 
lucubrations he printed as broadsides r 
1836 he wrote his ‘Life and Pro™®-; 
eighty-nine verses. Ho also printed‘Anew 
Copy, &e., on the Glorious Coronation7r 
Queen Victoria’ (1888); ‘A new Copy 
Verses on the Scarcity of the Present L! 
son and Dreadful Famine in Ireland’ (18481 
and similar trifles both in verse amlm® 
An engraving represents Quick in curio® 
costume, with a printed sheet in his hand and 
a basket under his arm (Mxllt.it, Peruana 
Past and Present, p. 86). Ho died at Mill 
Hill Down, Zonnor, on 9 Oct. 1867. 


[Ournibh Telegraph, 21 Oct. 1867; Eoasa 
and Oourtnay’s Bibl. Cornub. Suppl., where » „ 
full list of his works.] G, jj 


QUICK, JOHN (1686—1706), noncon¬ 
formist divine, was born at Plymouth in 1686 
He entered at Exoter College, Oxford, about 
1060, and becamo servitor in 1663, at the aw 
of seventeen. Tho rector, John Oonant [q. v] 
had strong puritan loaningg, and. Quidfi 
tutor, John Saunders, was a man of the same 

typB. IIo graduated B. A. in 1667, and after 

preaching some timo at Ermington, Devon¬ 
shire, was ordained presbyter on 2 Feb, 1669 
at Plymouth. Ills first charge was the 
vicorago of Tfingshridge with Ohurchstow, 
Devonshire, a sequostoved living, from which 
Quick was probably ejected at the Restora¬ 
tion. At tho passing of the uniformity set in 
1602 ho hold tlio perpetual curacy of Brixton, 
Devonshire. Quick neither conformed nor 
resigned, and, though excommunicated, he 
continued to officiate till, on Sunday, 13Deo. 
1603, while proftcliiiig his morning sermon,be 
was aiTOslou on tho warrant of two justioes, 
and committed to Exoter gaol. On 16 Jan. 
16041ie was brought up at tho quarter sessions, 
and examined as to his ordination. Hiscoun- 
sol pleaded errors in tho indictment, andtim 
bench unanimously pronounced his commit¬ 
ment illegal. But as Quick would enter into 
no surotios for good behaviour, nor promise 
to give up preaching, he was remanded to 
gaol. Eight woeks afterwards he was libe¬ 
rated at the assizes by Sir Matthew Hale 
[q. v.] Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter, pro- 
soouted him for proaohing to his fellow pri¬ 
soners, but he was acquit! od. Quick relates 
that when sent to prison ho was consumptive, 
hut * perfectly recovered when he came out.’ 
On the indulgence of 1072 he took out a 
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licence to preach in Plymouth, but afteT the 
quashing of the indulgence in 1673, he was 
lodged with other nonconformist preachers 
in the Marshalsea at Plymouth, Obtain¬ 
ing his release, he removed to London, In 
16/9 he became minister to the English 
chureh at Middleburg, Holland; but he re¬ 
turned to London on' 22 July 1681. Here 
he gathered a presbyterian congregation in 
a small meeting-house in Middlesex Court, 
Bartholomew Close, Smithfleld. This meet¬ 
ing-house was one of the buildings which at 
that time (and till recently) strangely en¬ 
croached upon the structure of the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. In one corner 
was a statue described as ‘ a popish priest 
with a child in his arms,' and a window of 
the meeting-house opened into the church, 
facing its pulpit, so that a person sitting in 
the meeting-house gallery could watch the 
conduct of divine service in the church. 
Quick, who was one of those who took ad¬ 
vantage of James IPs declaration for liberty 
of conscience in 1687, was apparently never 
disturbed in his London charge. He was 
noted as ‘ a serious, good preacher,’ and had 
a special gift in prayer. All his life he was 
a hard student, giving his nights to study. 
He did much to promote the succession of a 
learned ministry among nonconformists. His 
interest in the French protestant church was 
probably due in part to tbe fact that Ply¬ 
mouth was, from 1681, the seat of an im¬ 
portant colony of Huguenot refugees. For 
the relief of such, refugees he made great 
exertions j his own ‘ house and purse weie 
almost ever open to them.’ Quick died on 
29 April1706, in his seventieth year. Funeral 
sermons were preached by his successor, 
Thomas Freke (d. 1716), and by Daniel Wil¬ 
liams. His wife Elizabeth died in 1708. His 
only daughter married John Evans (1880 P- 
1730) [q.v.]; she is said to have been wealthy, 
perhaps through her mother, for Quick him¬ 
self had no great command of money. His 
portrait, engraved by John Sturt, is prefixed 
to the ‘ Synodicon.' 

He published funeral sermons for Philip 
Harris (16821, John Faldo [q, v.] (1690), ana 
Mrs. Rothwell (1697) j this last is valuable 
for a number of biographical notices, in¬ 
cluding one of his brother, Philip Quick. 
Also, 1. ‘ Hell opened, or the Infernal Sin 
of MurdeT punished,’ &c,, 1676, 8vo (an 
account of a wholesale poisoning case at 
Plymouth). 2. ‘The Young Man’s Claim 
to. . .the Lord’s Supper,’ &c., 1691, 4to. 
8, 1 Synodicon in Gallia Reformats; or the 
Acts... and Canons of.. .National Councils 
of the Reformed Churches in France,’ &c., 
1692, fob 2 vols. (contains a history of French 


protestantism to 1686). 4. 'A Serious In¬ 
quiry ... whether a man may lawfullymarry 
his deceased Wife’s Sister,’ &c., 1703, 4to 
(against such marriages). An advertisement 
in this last states that ' about three years 
since’ Quick had issued proposals for print- 
inghis ‘ leones Sacra; ’ William Russell, first 
duke of Bedford, had offered to make good 
the expense. In the week following his 
patron’s death (7 Sept. 1700) Quick was dis¬ 
abled, and could not collect subscriptions. 
The manuscript of the 1 leones’ is now in 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, Lon¬ 
don ; it fills three folio volumes, containing 
the lives of fifty French and twenty English, 
divines. Calamy acknowledges his debt to 
it for the lives of seven of the ejected non¬ 
conformists, including Nathan ael Ball [q.v,], 
George Hughes [q.v.], and William Jenkyn 

[Funeral Sermons by Williams and Freke, 
1706; Wood’s Athensa Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 493; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 198; Calamy’a Account, 
1713, pp. xxv, 247 seq.; CaUmy’e Continuation, 
1727, l. 331 aeq.; Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 318; Protestant Dissenters' 
Mag. 1799, p. 301; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches 
of London, 1810, iii. 369 seq.; Worth’s Hist, of 
Nonconformity in Plymouth, 1876, pp. 19, 24.] 
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QUICK, JOHN (1748-1831), actor, the 
son of a brewer, was born in 1748 in White¬ 
chapel, London. In his fourteenth year he 
left his home and joined a theatrical com¬ 
pany at Fulham, where he played Altomont 
m the ‘Fair Penitent,’ receiving from his 
approving manager three shillings as a foil 
single share in the profits. During some 
years, in Kent and Surrey, he played Romeo, 
George Bamewell, Hamlet, Jaifier, Tancred, 
and other tragic characters, and in 1767 was 
at the Hayinaxket under tbe management of 
Foote, one of the pupils in Foote’s 1 Orators,’ 

John Bannister [q. v?], and John Palmer 
(1742 P-1798) [q. v.] His performance, for 
Shuter’s benefit, of Mordeeai in ‘ Love ii la 
Mode ’ recommended bim to Covent Garden, 


where, on 7 Nov. 1767, he was the original 
Postboy in Column's ‘ Oxonian in Town; ’ on 
14 Dec, the First Ferret in the ‘ Royal Mer¬ 
chant,’ an operatic version of the ‘ Beggar's 
Bush;' and on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Postboy in Goldsmith's ‘ Good-natured Man.' 
At Oovent Garden, with occasional visits to 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, and other towns, and 
to Bristol, where he was for a time manager 
of the King Street Theatre, Quick remained 
during most of his artistic career. 

Quick’s performances were at first confined 
as a rule to downs, rustics, comic servants, 
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and the like. lie was seen as Peter in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Simon Pure in ‘ A Bold 
Stroke Tor a Wife,’ Third Witch in ‘ Mac¬ 
beth/ Gripe in the ' Cheats of Scapin/ tho 
First Gravedigger in‘ Hamlet/ the Tailor in 
‘ Katharine and Petruchio/ Puritan in ' Duke 
and No Duke/ Vamp in the' Author/ Mungo 
in tho ‘ Padlock/ Canton in the ‘ Clandestine 
Marriage/ Zorobabol in the ‘Country Mad¬ 
cap/ Clown in ‘Winter’s Tale/ Daniel in 
‘ Oroonoko/ Scrub in the ‘ Boaux’ Stratagem/ 
Pamphlet in the 1 Upholsterer/ Rigdum Fun- 
nidos in ‘ Ohrononhotonthologos/ Old Philpot 
in the ‘ Citizen/ and many similar characters. 
His original parts at this period included 
Ostler in Column's 1 Man and Wife, or the 
Shakespeare Jubilee/ Skiff in Cumberland's 
‘Brothers’ on 2 Dec. 1760, and clown to 
the harlequin of Charles Lee Lowes [q, v.] 
in the pantomime of ‘Mother Shipton 1 on 
20 Doe, 1770. A patent for a theatre in 
Liverpool passed the great seal on 4 May 
1771, and on 6 Juno 1772 Quick was playing 
there Prattle in ‘Tho Deuco is in him,’ 
Many other characters, including Lovol in 
‘ High Life below St,airs/ Polonius, Pouchum, 
Jerry Sneak, Shallow, Sir Tunbelly Clumsy 
in the ‘Man of Quality’ were hove in the 
next few years assigned him. At Covent 
Garden he was ; on 8 Dec. 1772, the original 
Consol in O’Brien’s ‘ Cross Purposes/ and on 
6Feb. 1778 the original Momus in O’Hara’s 
‘Golden Pippin.’ These performances pre¬ 
pared the wav for his great triumph, on 
14 March, ae the original Tony Lumpkin in 
‘ She stoops to conquer.’ The character had 
been refused by Woodward, whoso want of 
insight was fortunate for Quick, During 
the season Quick also played Sable in the 
‘ Funeral/ Coupler in tho ‘ Man of Quality/ 
Trapland in ‘Love for Love/ Goutlomau 
Usher in ‘ King Lear’/ Lady Pentweazle (an 
original part) in an unnamed interlude of 
Footo, Old Mask in the ‘ Musical Lady/ and 
Iloneycombe in ‘ Polly Iloueyoombo. 1 ' The 
following season (1778-4) saw him promoted 
to Mawworm in the ‘ Hypocrite,’ Grumio, 
Varland in tho * Wost Indian/ and Aulolycus 
Mufti in ‘Don Sobustion.’ On 31 Jan. 1774 he 
played Oldltents in tho ‘Jovial Crow.’ Fore¬ 
sight and Town Clerk in ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing/ with other parts, followod; and on 
17 Jan. L776 ho was tho first Bob Acres in 
tbe ‘ Rivals.’ Among some scores of comic 
characters subsequently assigned him are 
Launcelot Gobbo, Lord Sands, Don Pedro 
in tho ‘Wonder/ Trinoulo, Sir Andrew 
Aguechoek, Touchstone, Pistol, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Iloderigo, Launce in ‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona/ Oloten, Silenoo, Major Old- 
fox in the ‘Plain Dealer/ Vellum, Lucullus , 



- the ‘Heh,at-L ™/,ZPcnZsP 
the almost interminable list of his 'orkt "1 
parts—moBt of them assigned hiinaftebi 
deaths of Shutor in 1770 and Wood ®j 
in 1777—mnv hr, //“Ward 


in Kenrick’s ‘Lady of 
the Manor/ Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘BeM 
Stratagem/ King Arthur in ‘ Tom Thumb 
nltored by O’Hara from Fielding, Bohhi 
Pendragon in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Which i 8 tC 
Man P ’ Sir Toby Taoit in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Positive 
Man/ Sir Solomon Danglo in CiunberW,, 
‘Walloons/ Spado in O’Keeffe’s ' Castle of 
Andalnsia,’ Savil in the ‘ Capricious Lady’ 
(allured by Cumberland from tbe ‘Scorn- 
ful Lady ’ of Beaumont and Flolober), Don 
Closer in Sirs. Cowloy’s ‘ Bold Stroke for i 
lluahand/ Ilillario in the ‘ Magic Picture’ 
(altered by the Rev. ILF ' “ 


Dr. Feelove in Mrs. Cowley's ‘Mora Ways 
than One/ Lapoche in O’Koeffe’s ‘Fontaine¬ 
bleau, or Our Way in Franoe/ Don Ghmmu 
in ‘Follies of a Day’ ([loleroft’s 
of LeMariage do Figaro’), Walmsley in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s ‘Appearance is against them, 1 
Quiz in'Lovein a Oamp’(OT£eoffe’ssequelto 
the ‘Poor Soldier’), Sir Oliver Uldstockin 
Pilon’B ‘ He would bo a Soldier/ and SirLnle 
Tremor in Mrs. Inchhald’s ‘Such Tkinm are,’ 
On 0 April 1790, for his benefit, Quick ap¬ 
peared as Richard III, He was always under 
the delusion that he could play tragedy, and 
took the character seriously at the outset, 
until the laughter of the audience proved irre¬ 
sistible. On 14 March 1791 Quick created tbe 
part of Cockletop, an antiqunry, in O'Keeffe's 
‘ Modern Antiques/ and on 16 April that of 
Sir George Thunder in tho ‘Wild Oats’ of 
tliB samedrainatist, On 18 Feb. 1793liawas 
the first Silky in IlolorolVs ‘ Road to Ruin,’ 
on 23 Jan. 1793 the first Solus in Mrs. 
Inchhald’s * Every ono lias hisFault/onBFBb. 
179-1 tho first Sir Gregory Oldworl in Hol- 
croft’s ‘ Love’s Frailties, or Precept against 
Practice/ on 28 Oct. the first Sir Paul Per- 

S etual in Roynolds’s ‘ Rago/ and 6 Deo, tbe 
rst Sir Robert Flayer in Mrs, Cowley's 
‘Town bofore you.’ In ndcroft’s ‘De¬ 
serted Daughter/ 2 May 1796, Quick was 
the original Item, and on 28 Jan. 1796 the 
original Toby Allspice in Morton's ‘Way to 
get married/ Tn 1 Abroad and at Home/ b j 
Ilolman, he was (19 Nov.) the first Sir 
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Simon Flourish, on 10 Jan, 1797 the first 
Vortex in Morton's ‘ Cure for the Heart¬ 
ache,’ and on 4 March Lord Priory in Mrs, 
Inchfaold’s ‘Wives as they were and Men as 
they are.’ In his last season he was, 28 Nov. 
1797 , the first Scud in Cumberland's ‘ False 
Impressions,’ 11 Jan. 1798 the first Nicholas 
in Morton’s ‘ Secrets worth Knowing,’ and 
13 Feb. the first Lord Vibrate in Holcroft’s 
or Fenwick's 1 He's much to blame.’ On 
11 April, for his benefit, he gave a descrip¬ 
tion of the Roman puppet show. On 18 April 
he played his last original part, probably 
Admiral Delroy, in Cumberland’s * Eccentric 
Lover.’ About this time, on the score of 
declining health, he resigned his long en¬ 
gagement at Covent Garden. His object was 
to obtain the option of playingless frequently, 
but much to his disappointment he was not 
engaged the following season. On 9 May 
1799, for the benefit of Miss Leak, he appeared 
for the first time at Drury Lane, and played 
Hardy in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,’ and Love- 
gold in the ‘ Miser.’ On 12 June 1800, for 
O'Keeffe’s benefit, he played at Oovent Garden 
Alibi in the ‘ Lie of the Day,’ and Drugget in 
1 Three Weeks after Marriage; ’ and for an¬ 
other benefit appeared next day as Isaac in the 
* Duenna.’ For this part he was engaged at 
Drury Lane in 1801-2, but he seems to have 
played no other. In 1809 he took a tour in 
the north, appearing in Edinburgh, 26 Jan., 
as Sir Benjamin Dove in the ‘Brothers.’ 
In 1809—probably on 6 Sept.—still in the 
same character, he made his first appearance 
at the Lyceum. On 24 May 1813 he came 
again from liis retirement, taking part at the 
Haymarket Opera House in a benefit to Mrs. 
Mattocks, in which he played Don Felix in 
the ‘Wonder.’ This seems to have been 
liis last appearance. Out of his earnings he 
saved 10,0007, on the interest of which he 
lived, residing during his later years in 
Hornsey Row, subsequently Will’s Row, 
Islington. He was in the habit, up to the 
last day of his life, of presiding over a ‘ social 
gathering ’ held at the King’s Head tavern, 
Islington. He died on 4 April 1881, and 
was buried beneath the old ohapel-of-ease at 
Lower Holloway. In early life he married at 
Bristol the daughter of a clergyman named 
Parker, and had by her a son, William, and 
a daughter,Mrs. Mary Anne Davenport ( Gent. 
Mag. 1881, i. 74). 

Quick, ‘ the retired Dioolesian of Isling¬ 
ton,’ as Mathews called him, ‘ with his squeak 
like a Bart’lemew fiddle,’ was, on the same 
authority, a ‘pleasant little fellow,' without 
‘an atom of improper consequence in his 
composition.’ He was so small in frame 
that Anthony Pasquin calls him ‘ the smart 
VOL. XVI. 


tiny Quick.’ He was held an honest man, and 
generous without being extravagant. He was 
the favourite actor of George III, who con¬ 
tinually insisted upon his appearance, and is 
said to have more than once addressed him, 
and even to have promised, according to a 
very improbable story, to make his daughter 
a maid of honour. Quick was unsurpassed 
in old men. Isaac Mendoza, in the * Duenna,’ 
appears to have been his great part, ne was 
also one of the best of First Gravediggers. 
Other parts in which he ranked very high 
were Beau Mordecai, Tony Lumpkin, Poor 
Vulcan, Little French Lawyer, Dromio of 
Ephesus, King Arthur in ‘Tom Thumb,’ 
Bobby Pendragra, Spado, Launce, and Sir 
John Tremor. Edwin was more popular than 
Quick, but was not, holds Genest, so good 
an actor. Edwin had to be fitted with new 
parts, while on the revival of an old comedy 
Quick was generally included in the cast. 
The author of ‘ Candid and Impartial Stric¬ 
tures on thePerformers,’&c., 1795, says: ‘His 
comic talents are purely original, and, though 
not richly fraught with a mellowness of 
humour, Btill possess a certain quaintnesa 
and whimsicality that prove such incentives 
to laughter that the most cynical disposition 
cannot withstand their infiuence’ (p. 68). 
Some want of variety is imputed to him. 
Davies classes him with Parsons as ‘ born to 
relaxthemuscles and set mankind a tittering.' 

A portrait of Quick as Alderman Arable 
in ‘ Speculation,’ with Munden as Project and 
Lewis os Tanjore, painted by Zoffany at the 
express desire of George III, is now in the 
Garrick Club. In this the portrait of Quick 
is repeated in a picture behind him. Other 
portraits of him, also in the Garrick Club, 
ore by Dewilde, as Old Doiley in ‘ Who’s the 
Dupe P ’ by Dupont as Spado in the ‘ Castle 
of Andalusia,’ and by Dighton as Isaac in 
the ‘ Duenna.’ In 1775 Thomas Parkin¬ 
son painted a scene from ' She stoops to 
conquer,’ in which Quick appears as Tony 
Lnmplrin, to the Hardcastle of Shuter and 
the Mrs. Hardcastle of Mrs. Green. This 
was engraved by R. Laurie. Somewhat 
laterWmiam Score painted a portrait, which 
was engraved. An engraving by Charteris 
of a portrait in the possession or Quiok ap¬ 
pears in Gilliland's ‘Dramatic Mirror,’ and 
shows a pleasant and somewhat chubby face 
(of. Bbomlet, Catalogue). 

[Works cited; Genest's Acconnt of the 
English Stage; Richard Jenkins's Memoirs of 
tho Bristol Stage ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
London Past and Present; Smith’s Catalogue of 
Portraits; Biyan’s Dictionary of Painters; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies; Olark Russell’s 
Representative Actors; Thespian Dictionary; 
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Gilliland's Dramatic Mirror; Dibdin’s Edin¬ 
burgh Stags; Doran's Annals of the Stage, ed. 
Loire,] J. K. 

QUICK, ROBERT HEBERT (1831- 
1891), sokoolmastor and educational writer, 
was horn in London on 20 Sept, 188J, being 
the eldest son of James Oarthew Quiok, a 
city merchant of some eminence. He was 
sent to school at Harrow, but soon removed 
on account of delicate health, and proceeded 
from a private tutor’s to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating in the mathematical 
tripos or 1864. Ho was ordained in 1866, 
and worked with his lifolong friend, the 
Rev. J. Llewolyn Davies, as an unpaid curate, 
first at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, and after¬ 
wards in Marylebime, A residence in Ger¬ 
many first turned his thoughts to teaching, 
and, on hie roturn to England in 1868, ho 
accepted a mastership in Lancaster grammar 
sohool. Thenco he passed in rapid succession 
to Guildford grammar school, Ilurstpior- 
point, and Cranloy, where, under Dr. Merri- 
man, he gavo valuable help in the organi¬ 
sation of the first successful public school 
for the middle classes. In 1870 I 10 was ap¬ 
pointed by Dr. Butler to an assistant- 
mastership at Harrow, which ho hold for four 
years. For the next few years he was head 
of a preparatory school, first in London and 
then at Guildford. In 1881 lie was ap¬ 
pointed by the university of Cambridge to 
give tho first course of lectures on the history 
of education under tho newly formed syndi¬ 
cate for the training of teachers. In 1883 he 
was presented by the master and fellows of 
Trinity College to the vicarage of Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, which living ho resigned in 1887. 
Ilis remaining years were passed in retire¬ 
ment at Redhili, though to the last he con¬ 
tinued to contribute to professional papers, 
to lecturo, and to maintain an active corre¬ 
spondence with the leaders of education on 
the continent and in America. While on a 
visit to Professor (afterwards Sir John Ro¬ 
bert) Seeley [q. v.]at Cambridge, he was sud¬ 
denly struck with spinal apoplexy, and died, 
after a few days of painless illness, on 9 Mnrcli 
1891. In 1870 ho married Bortha, daughter 
of General Oliaso Parr of tho Bombay army. 

The work by which Quiok will live is his 
‘Essays on Educational Reformers' (1st edit. 
1808). Ile ? first of modern English writers, 
succeeded m making a bode on education 
readable and at the same time sober and 
rational; and the socret of his success was 
that he criticised past theories and methods 
by the light of living experience, Several 
pirated editions Mere published in America, 
but it was not. till 1890 that a second 
and enlarged English edition was published, 


the preparation of which was the main* , 
of his last years. Besides mimeCS 
gogical papers and pamphlets, deaWmVJ 
with the training of teachers andmlhS 
teaching, he edited Loelce’s 1 Thou ff lit*7„ 
cernmg Education >(1880), and ? e pr£ 
with introduction Mulcaster’s • , 

(1888). His article on Eroebel 
cyclopaedia Britannica’ (9th edit.) wasnti 
lislied separately, ' “ 

[Journal of Education, April 1891 with v 
molts, by J, Llewellyn Davies, H. M gi 
Professor Seeley, and others; unnubliZ 
diaries and notebooks.] p g_ 

QUILLINAN, EDWARD (1791-18511 
poet, born at Oporto on 12 Aug. 1791, wutll " 
son of Edward Quillinan, an Irishman of 
good but impoverished family, who hail*, 
come a prosperous wine merchant at Oporto 
His mother, whose maiden name was 
died soon after her son had been sent,in 179j' 
to Enclan d, to be educated at Roman catholic 

schools. Returning to Portugal, he enteredlro 

father’s counting-house, hut this distasteful 
employment ceased upon tho French invasion 

under Junot in 1807, which obliged thefanily 

to sock refuge in England. After spend™ 
some time without any occupation, he entered 
tho army as a cornet in a cavalry regiment, 
from which, aft or seeing some service it 
Walcheron, ha passed into another regiment, 
stationed at Canterbury. A satirical pim- 
plilel in verse, antitied ‘ The Ball Boon 
Votaries,’ involved him in a series of dueli, 
and compelled liim to exchange into tho 
8rd dragoon guards, with which he solved 
through the latter portion of the Peninsnk 
war. In 1814 he made his first serious essay 
in poetry by publishing ‘ Dunlueo Castle, a 
Poem,’ which was printed at the Lea Priory 
Press, 4to; and it was followed by‘Starnes 
by the author of Dunluce Castle’ (1814,4to), 
by' The Sacrifice of Isabel,’ a more important 
eiFort (1810); and by ‘ Elegiac Verses ’id- 
dressed to Lady Brvdges in memory of her 
son, GreyMatthewBrydges (Lee Priory, 1817, 
4to). In 1817 lie married Jemima, second 
daughter of Sir Samuol EgertonBrydgeafq.vj, 
and subsequentlysorvodwithkisregimentm 
Ireland. In 1819 ‘Dunluce Oaetlo’attracted 
the notice of Tliomns Hamilton (1789-1842) 
[q. v.j, the original Morgan O’Doherty' of 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ who ridiculed it iai 
review ontitled 'Poems by a Heavy Dragoon,’ 
Quillinan deferred his rejoinder until 1821, 
when I 10 att acked Wilson and Lockhart,whom 
he erroneously supposod to be the writers,in 
his ‘ Retort Courteous,’ a satire largely con¬ 
sisting of passages from ‘Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,’ done into verse. The mis¬ 
understanding was dissipated through the 
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friendly oflices'of Robert Pearse Gillies [q.v.], 
and all parties became good friends. In the 
same year Quillinan retired from the army, 
imd settled at Spring Cottage, between 
Rydal and Ambleside, and thus in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Wordsworth, 
whose poetry he had long devotedly ad¬ 
mired. Scarcely was he established there 
when a tragic fate overtook his wife, who 
died from the effects of burns, 26 Mav 
1822, leaving two daughters. Wordsworth 
was godfather of the younger daughter, and 
be wrote an epitaph on Mrs. Quillinan. 
Distracted with grief, Quillinan fled to the 
continent, and afterwardslived alternately in 
London, Paris, Portugal, aud Canterbury, 
until 1841, when he married Wordsworth’s 
daughter, Dorothy (see helow). The union 
encountered strong opposition on Words¬ 
worth’s part, not from dislike of Quillinan, 
but from dread of losing bis daughter's 
society. He eventually submitted with a 
good grace, and became fully reconciled to 
Quillinan, who proved an excellent husband 
and son-in-law. In 1841 Quillinan pub¬ 
lished ‘The Conspirators,’ a three-volume 
novel, embodying his recollections of mili¬ 
tary service in Spain and Portugal. In 
1843 he appeared in ‘Blackwood’ as the 
defender of Wordsworth against Landor, 
who had attacked hie poetry m an imaginary 
conversation with Porson, published in the 
magazine. Quillinan's reply was a cento of 
all the harsh dicta of the erratic critic re¬ 
specting great poets, and the effect was to 
invalidate in the mass an indictment whose 
counts it might not have been easy to answer 
seriatim. Landor dismissed his remarks os 
‘ Quill-inanities ; ’ Wordsworth himself is 
said to have regarded the defence as indis¬ 
creet. 

In 1846 the delicate health of liis wife in¬ 
duced Quillinan totravelwithherfor a year 
in Portugal and Spain, and the excursion 
produced a charming book from her pen (see 
below). Inl846 he contributed an extremely 
valuable article to the ‘ Quarterly ’ on GU 
Vicente, the Portuguese dramatic poet. In 
1847 his second wife died, and four years 
later (8 July 1851) Quillinan himself died 
(at Loughrig Holme, Ambleside) of inflam¬ 
mation, occasioned by taking cold upon a 
Ashing excursion j he was buried in Gras¬ 
mere churchyard. His latter years hod been 
chiefly employed in translations of Oamoens’s 
‘ Lusiad,’ five books of which were completed, 
and of Herculano’s ‘ History of Portugal.’ The 
latter, also left imperfect, was never printed; 
the ‘Lusiad’ was published in 1863 by 
John Adamson [q, v7]j another translator oi 
Camoens. A selection from Quillinan’s 


original poems, principally lyrical, with a 
memoir, was published in the same year by 
William Johnston, the editor of Words worth. 

Quillinan was a sensitive, irritable, but 
most estimable man. ‘ AD who know him,’ 
says Southey, writing in 18S0, ‘ are very much 
attached to him.’ ‘ Nowhere,’ says John¬ 
ston, speaking of his correspondence during 
his wife’s hopeless illness, ‘has the writer of 
this memoir ever seen letters more distinctly 
marked by manly sense, combined with 
almost feminine tenderness.’ Matthew Ar¬ 
nold in his ' Stanzas in Memory of Edward 
Quillinan,’ speaks of him as ‘ a man un- 
spoil’d, sweet, generous, and humane.’ As an 
original poet his claims are of the slenderest; 
his poems would hardly have been preserved 
but for the regard due to hiB personal character 
aud his relationship to Wordsworth. His 
version of the ‘Lusiad/nevertheless, though 
wanting his final corrections, has consider¬ 
able merit, and he might have rendered 
important service to two countries if he had 
devoted his life to the translation and illus¬ 
tration of Portuguese literature. 

His wife, Dorotht Quilmhah (1804- 
1847), the second child of William Words¬ 
worth, was born on 8 Aug. 1804. She was 
named after Dorothy Wordsworth, her 
father’s sister. By way of distinguishing 
her from her aunt, Orabb Robinson used to 
Ball her ‘Dorina.’ The same writer calls 
her the ‘joy and snnshine ’ of the poet, who 
saw in her an harmonious blending of the 
characteristics and lineaments of his wife 
and sister. ‘Dora,’ he wrote in 1829, ‘is 
my housekeeper, and did she not hold the 
pen it would run wild in her praises.’ She 
published in 1847 (2 vols. 8vo, Moxon) ‘A 
Journal of aFew Months’ Residence inPortu- 
al, and Glimpses of the South of Spam/ 
edicated to her father and mother. Words¬ 
worth's later poems contain several allusions 
to Dora, and she is celebrated in particular 

in “fhe Triad.' She died at Rydal Mount 
on 9 July 1847, and was buried in Grasmere 
churchyard (Qent, Mag. 1847, ii. 222; Lee, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, 1886, p. 144; Obabb 
Robihsoh, Diary, iii. 193, 294-6). 

[Johnston’s Memoir prefixed to Quillinan's 
collected poems; Knights Life of Wordsworth, 
vol. iii.; Gillies’s Memoirs of a Literary Vete¬ 
ran, voL ii. ; Gent. Mag, new ser. vol. xxxvi.; 
Dorothy Quillinan's Journal of a Few Months' 
Residence in Portugal; Clayd en’s Rogers and his 
Contemporaries, ii, 206 ; Matthew Arnold's 
Poems, Lyric and Elegiac, p. 189; Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography, vol. ii.; Christian Re¬ 
former, August 1861 ; Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
vol. iii. passim.] R, G. 
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QUIN, EDWARD (d. 1828), journalist, staunch supporter of the unlon~^T ' 
horn in Dublin, Beams to have spent some commended by Lord Cornwallis for 
years in France, where he taught pugilism, age, with the title of Baron Adare fSl^T 
Ultimately he followed the career of a jour- 1800) ( Cornwallis Correspondence ej fi¬ 
nalist in London. About 1808 ho started iii. 26). He was further created’ Via™ 
‘The Traveller,’ a journal intended to re- Mount-Earl on 6 Feb. 1816, and Earl Q ffi 
present the commercial travellers ; it was one raven on 6 Feb. 1822. The third earl’s fetu 
of the earliest of professional papers, but it Windham Henry Quin, second earl of r>„ 1 
‘was much more than a class journal, being raven (1782-1860), assumed in 1816 the 2" 
.... a bold advocate of political reforms, tionol name of Wyndham in right of hiswrf 
“ If it has not muoh wit or brilliancy,” said He represented Limerick county in the in 
a contemporary oritic, “it is distinguished rial parliament from 1808 to 1820, and wif" 
by sound judgment, careful information, and representative peer of Ireland from 1839s]! 
constitutional principles ” ’ (Fox Bourne, i, his death. His wife, Caroline, daughter^} 
288). As editor of the paper, Quin accepted heiress of Thomas Wyndham of Dum-., 
some of the earliest of Leigh Hunt’s essays, Castle, Glamorganshire, inherited from her 
In 1828 ‘The Traveller’ was merged in the father property in Gloucestershire as wett 
‘ Globe’ under the general title of ‘ The Globe as the Wyndham estate in Glamorganshire- 
and Traveller.’ Quin also owned and edited she survived till 26 May 1870. 1 

‘TlieDay’ until its amalgamation with the Theson, Wyndham-Quin,graduatedBA. 
‘New Times.’ lie was olectod a common at Trinity College, Dublin, in the spring of 
councilman for the ward of Farringdon 1883, and as Viscount Adare represented Gh- 
WiLhout in 1806, and enjoyed in the com- morganshire in parliament in the conserve 
man council a reputation for eloquence, tive interest from 1887 to 1861, "Wills 

He died of apoplexy at Shoomoss on in the IIoubb of Commons he became a con- 
7 July 1823. He published under his own vert to Catholicism, and his political activity 
name a ‘ Speech on Deputy Birch's Motion largely aimed at safeguarding religious 
to petition Parliament against the Admis- education in Ireland (Hansard. 3rd set, 
sion of Catholics into the Army,’ 8vo, Lon- lxxx. 1142-8). He became subsequently 
don, 1807; and ‘ Irish Charitable Society : one of the commissioners of education in 
a Letter advocating the Establishment of a Ireland. lie succeeded his father as thirl 
Charity under the above Designation, with earl in the Irish peerage in 1860, and re- 
other Documents,’ 8vo, London, 1812. tired from the House of Commons neit 

A son, Edwaud Quin (1794-1828), year. On 12 March 1800 he was named i 
matriculated from Magdalen Hull, Oxford, Imight of St. Patrick, and on 12 June of 
on 20 Nov. 1812; graduated B.A. in 1817, the same year was created a peer of tin 
and M.A. in 1820, and was called to the United .Kingdom, with the title of Baron 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1823. lie published Konry of Konry, co. Limerick. He acted 
‘ An Historical Atlas in a Series of Maps of as lord lieutenant ol‘ co. Limerick from 
the World,’ 4to, Loudon, 1840, of wliioh 1864 till his death, 
several editions woro issuod ; and ‘ Universal Dunraven was deeply interested in in- 
History from the Creation,’ reprinted from tellectual pursuits. For three years he 
preceding work, 12m o, London, 1888. He studiod astronomy under Sir William Hamil- 
died at Hare Court, Templo, on 4 May 1828, ton in the Dublin observatory, and acquired 
aged 34 (Foster, Alumni O.mn. 1716-1880). a thorough knowledge both of the praotied 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 181Q, p, 286 j and theoretical Bides of the science. He in- 
GonL. Mag. 1823, pt. li, p, 28(1; Globe and vesligated the phenomena of spiritualism, 
Traveller, 8 Aug. 1823, and Times of same and convinced himself of their genuineness, 
date; FoxjBonrno’s English Nowspapors, i, 288, Ilis son, the present earl, preparedfor Mm 
386, 366, ii. 27; Andrews’B History of British minute reports of stances whioh Daniel 
Journalism, 1869; Annual Biography and Obi- Dunglas Home fa. v.l conducted with his 
luary, 1821; Aul ohiography of Leigh Hunt, a ;d j n 1867-8. The reports were privately 
revised od. p. 124.] D. J. OI). printed as * Experiences in Spiritualism with 

QIJIN, EDWIN RICHARD WTND- Mr, D. D. Homo/ with a lucid introduction 
HAM WYNDIIAM-, third Bari, of Dun- by Dunravon. But Dunraven’s chief in- 
RAVDN and Mount-Earl in the peerage of torost was in archaeology. He was as- 
Ireland, and first Baron Henry of the sociatod with Petrie, Stokes, and other Irish 
United Kingdom (1812-1871), born 19 May archaeologists in the foundation of the Irish 
1812, in London, was only son of Wind- Archtoologioal Society in 1840, and of the 
ham Henry, second earl, llis grandfather, Celtic Society in 18-16. In 1849 and 1868 
Valentine 11 ichard Quip. (1762-1824), as a ho presided over the meetings of the Cam- 
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brian Society held at Cardiff and Bridgend, 
and in 1871 was president of a section of 
the Koyal Ardueological Institute. In 1802 
he accompanied Montalembert on a tour m 
Scotland, and five years later travelled in 
France and Italy, with the view of making 
a special study of campaniles. But Irish 
arcnffiology mainly occupied him. He is 
said to have visited every barony in Ireland, 
and nearly every island off the coast. He was 
nsually attended by a photographer, and Dr, 
William Stokes [(j. v.j and Miss Margaret 
Stokes were often in his company. 

The chief results of his labours, which 
were designed as a continuation of those of 
Petrie, his intimate friend, were embodied 
in 'Notes on Irish Architecture,’ two sump¬ 
tuous folios published after his death, under 
the editorship of Margaret Stokes, with a 
preface by the fourth Earl of Dunraven, and 
notes by Petrie and Beeves. The work was 
illustrated by 161 wood engravings, from 
drawings by G. Petrie, W, P. Wakeman, 
Gordon Hills, Margaret Stokes, Lord Dun- 
raven, and others, besides 126 fine plates. 
The feat part dealt with Btone buildings with 
and without cement, and the second part 
with belfries and Irish Komanesque. 

In 1805 Dunraven compiled, as an appen¬ 
dix to his mother’s ‘ Memorials of Adare,’ a 
minute and exhaustive treatise on architec¬ 
tural remains in the neighbourhood of Adare. 
Part of this, treating of the round tower 
and church of DyBart, was reprinted in 
vol. ii. of the ‘ Notes. 1 Many of theBe half- 
ruined buildings were, by Dunraven’s muni¬ 
ficence, made available for religious pur¬ 
poses. He also contributed some valuable 
papers to the Hoyal Irish Aoademy. He 
was elected F.R.A.S, in 1881, F.S.A. in 
1836, F.R.G.S. in 1887, and on 10 April 
1834 became F.R.S. Montalembert dedi¬ 
cated to him a volume of his 1 Monks of the 
West.’ Dunraven died at the Imperial Hotel, 
Great Malvern, on 6 Oct. 1871, and was 
buried at Adare on the 14th inst. He was 
a man of quick perceptions and groat power 
of application, a zealous Roman catholic, 
and a nighly popular landlord. 

He was twice married, first, on 18 Aug. 
1880, to Augusta, third daughter of Tho¬ 
mas Goold, master in chancery in Ireland; 
and, secondly, 27 Jan. 1870, to Anne, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Lambert, esq,, of Camagh, 
Wexford, who, after his death, married the 
second Lord Hylton. A portrait of bis first 
wife, who died 22 Nov. 1806, was painted by 
Hay ter, and engraved by Holl. Her son, the 
fourth earl, under-secretary for the colonies 
in 1886-6 and again in 1886-7, proved 
an active Irish politician and yachtsman. 


Quin 

There are at Adare Manor portraits of the 
first Earl of Dunraven by Batoni, and of the 
third earl and countess by T. Philipps, as 
well as busts of the first and second earls. 

[Preface by fourth Earl of Dunraven to 
Notes on Irieh Architecture, 1876-7; Memorials 
of Adare Manor, by Caroline, wife of the second 
earl, privately printed, 18G5; G. E. O.’s Peerage ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Oat. Dnbl. Grad.; 
Times, 10 Oct. 1871, Ulustr. London News 
21 Oct., and Limerick Reporter, 10 Oct.; Webb’s 
Compend. Irish Eiogr .; Boase’s Modern Engl. 
Biogr,] G. Le G. N. 

QUIN, FREDERIC HERVEY FOSTER 
(1799-1878),thefirst homoeopathic physician 
in England, was horn in London on 12 Feb. 
1799, and passed his early years at a school 
at Putney, kept by a son of Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer [q. v.j, the authoress. In 1817 he 
was sent to Edinburgh University,where he 
graduated M.D. onl Aug. 1820. In December 
1820 he went to Rome as travelling physician 
to Elizabeth, duchess of Devonshire. He 
afterwards attended her in that city during 
her fatal illness in March 1824. On his re¬ 
turn to London he was appointed physician 
to Napoleon I at St. Helena, but the emperor 
died (on 6 May 1821) before he left Eng¬ 
land. In July 1821 he commenced practice 
at Naples, and hrn social gifts made him 
popular with all the English residents there, 
who included Sir William Gell, Sir William 
Drummond, and the Countess of BlesBington. 
At Naples, too, Quin met Dr. Neckor, a dis¬ 
ciple ot Hahnemann, the founder of homoeo¬ 
pathy, and was favourably impressed by what 
he learned of the homoeopathic system of 
medicine. After visiting Leipzig in 1826, in 
order to study its working, Quin returned to 
Naples a convert. On the journey he was in¬ 
troduced at Rome to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Ooburg, afterwards king of the Belgians, and 
soon left Naples to becomehisfamily physician 
in England. Until May 1829 he continued a 
member of the prince’s household either at 
Marlborough House, London, or Claremont, 
Surrey, and extended his acquaintance in 
aristocratic circles. From May 1829 to Sep¬ 
tember 1831 he practised in Paris, chiefly, but 
not entirely, on the principles of Hahnemann. 
In September 1831, after consulting with 
Hahnemann as to the treatment of cholera, 
he proceeded to Tischnowitz in Moravia, 
where the disease was raging. He was him¬ 
self attacked, but soon recommenced work, 
and remained until the cholera disappeared. 
His treatment consisted in giving camphor in 
the first stage, and ipecacuanha and arsenic 
subsequently. 

At length, in July 1832, he settled in 
London at 19 Ring Street, St. James’s, re- 
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moving in 1833 to IS Stratford Place, and 
introduced the homoeopathic system into this 
country, Tbs medical journals denounced 
liim as a quack, bnt be made numerous con¬ 
verts, and bis practice rapidly grow, owing 
as much to bis attractive personality as to 
his medical skill, But tbe professional op¬ 
position was obstinately prolonged. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1838, when Quin was a candidate 
for election at the Athonmum Club, he was 
blackballed by a clique of physicians, led by 
John Ayrton Paris [q, v.], who privately at¬ 
tacked Quin with a virulence for which hebad 
to apologise. Prom 20 June 1846 be was me¬ 
dical attendant to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

In 1889 Quin completed the first volume 
of his translation of Hahnemann's ‘ Materia 
Medica Pura,' but a fire at bis printors’ de¬ 
stroyed the whole edition of five hundred 
copies, and failing heall h prevented him from 
reprinting the work. In 1843 he established a 
short-lived dispensary, called the St. James’s 
IIomiuopathicDispensary. In 18441ie founded 
the British Homoeopathic Society, of which 
he was elected president. Chiefly through 
his exertions the London Ilomeeopatliio Hos¬ 
pital was founded in I860. It became a 
permanent institution, and is now located in 
Great Ormond Street. On 18 Oct. 1869 he 
was appointed to the chair of therapeutics 
and materia medica in the modical school of 
the hospital, and gave a series of lectures. 

Quin was popular in London sooiety. In 
aristocratic, literary, artistic, and dramatio 
circles he was always welcome. Ila was 
almost the last of the wits of London society, 
and no dinner was considered a success 
without his presence. His frionds inoludod 
Dickens, Tliackoray, the Bulwers, Mnoready, 
Landseer, and Charles Mathews. In man¬ 
ners, dress, and love of high-stepping horses 
ho imitated Oount D’Orsay. After suil’eriug 
greatly from asthma, he died at the Garduu 
Mansions, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
on 24 Nov. 1878, and waB buriod in Konsal 
Green cometery on 28 Nov. 

He was the author of: 1. * Du Trnitomout 
Tlomoeopnthique du Cholfira avoc notes et 
appendico,’ Paris, 1832, dedicated to Louis- 
Philippe. 2. ‘Pharmacopcoiallomcoopatliioa,’ 
1834, dodicatod to the king of tho Belgians, 
ne also wrote a preface to the ‘British 
Ilomoeopathio Pharmacopoeia,’ published by 
tho British Homoeopathic Society in 1870, 
and was the editor of the second odition 
brought out in 187C. 

[Hamilton’s Memoir of F, IT. F. Quin, 1879, 
with portrait j Madden’s Litornry Life of the 
Countess of Bloasington, 1855, i, 191, ii. 28, 27, 
111-14, 448-64, iii, 201; Lord Ttounld Gower’s ’ 
My Reminiscences, 1883, ii, 251-4 j Morning 


Post, 29 "Nov. 1878, p. 5; Bussell'sM^T^ 
Thomas Moore, 1854, vi. 318 j DiekeSl? 
C. J. Mathews, 1870, i. 102 .j q l , 1 9 tf 

QTJHS', JAMES (1693-1766), ac tor tV 

lftcitinmle Ann nf .Tilth « i■ . 1 ^ 



Garden,’24 Fob. 1692-8, and^Sl ^” 1 
the adjacent oburchof St. Paul. Hie mother 
though she called herself a widow, amJ 
to have bad a husband living in loSst! 
name Grinsell. Young Quin was taken m 
1700, to Dublin, and educated in that citv 
under tbe Bev. Dr. Jones. He wa B probuH, 
for a short timo at Trinity Collem> Hull;. 


Aftor tbe death of his lather in 1710 l, 
was obliged, for the purpose of obtainmjhh 
patrimony, to contest against his uterine 
brother, Grinsoll, a suit in chancery, which 
want ol moans compelled him to abandun 
lie then took to tho Btage in Dublin, mi 
made his first appearance at the Smock Aflev 
Theatre as Abel in Sir BobertHoward’s Coni, 
mittee,’ playing also Oleon in ShadweU's 
‘Timon of Athons, or the Man Hater,’ nad, 
according to C-ronest,the Prince ofTanoisu 
Bowo’s ‘Tamerlane.’ It is not unlikely tbit 
he appeared at Drury Lane as early as 1714, 
On 4 Feb. 1716 Quin played there Vulture 
an original part in ‘ Country Lasses,’ an adapi 
tat ion by Charles Johnson (1070-1748) fq.v 1 
of Middloton’s ‘ A Mad World, my Master!.’ 
Quin is not mentioned as from Ireland, nor 
is thore any indication that this was a first 
appearance. On tho 23rd ho was tho Bfct 
Steward in Gay's * What d’yo call itf’ and 
was on 20 April tho First Lieutenant of tho 
Tower in Bowo’s ‘ Lady Jane Gray.’ Tate 
Wilkinson says that the proprietywitk which 
Quin played this small part, eitherinthispieco 
or in ‘Bing llicliard I IT,’ in which ho was seen 
the following season, first recommended him 
to public notice. Ou28 Jnno Quin undertook 
Wrnwife in Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair.' 
On 8 Jan. 1710 his name appears to the fling 
in ' Pliilnster.’ Don Pedro in the ‘Hover,'fol¬ 
lowed on 6 March; on 19 July Pedro in the 
1 Pilgrim,’ and on 9 Aug. t he Cardinal in the 
‘ Duko of G uiso.’ On 7 Nov. Quin's chance 
arrived. Mills, who played Bajazet in 
* Tamerlane,’ was t alcen suddenly ill, and 
Quin rend his part in a mannor that elicited 
great applause. The next night, having 
learnt the words, he played it in a fashion 
that brought him into lusting favour. On 
17 Doc. ho was tho original Antenorin 
Mrs. Oentlivro’s ‘Oruol Gift.’ On. 6 Jan. 
1717 he was Gloster in ‘ King Lear,' and 
on tho lOtli socond player in the ill-starred 
' Three Wooks after Marriage' of Gay and 
twofriends.’ Yoltoro in Jonson’s ‘Yolgone, 
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or the Fox/ Cinna in ‘ Gaius Marius,’ Flay- 
flint in Lacy’s ‘ Old Troop,' and Aaron in 
‘Titus Andronicus’ were given during the 
season. On 18 Nov., still at Drury Lane, he 
played Balance in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ 
and on 7 Jan. following made, as Hotspur 
in 1 King Henry IV,’ pt. i., his first appear¬ 
ance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he re¬ 
mained for fourteen years. During his first 
season here he was assigned Horatio in the 
< Fair Penitent,’ Tamerlane, Morat in ‘ Au- 
renge-Zehe,’ Antony in ‘ Julius Ceesar/ and 
was, 18 Feb. 1718, the original Scipio in 
Bectingham’s ‘Scipio Africanus.’ Leading 


and the following season saw him as Mac¬ 
beth, Brutus, Conolanus (P Hotspur), King 
in ‘Hamlet/ as well as Raymond in the 
‘SpanisliFryar/Benducar in ‘Don Sebastian,’ 
Burleigh in the * Unhappy Favourite ’ of 
Banks, Clytus in the ' Rival Queens,’ Syphax 
in ‘Cato,' Maskwell in the ‘Double Dealer,' 
Bajozet in ‘Tamerlane,’ Sir John Brute in the 
‘Provoked Wife,’ and Clause in the ‘Royal 
Merchant, or the Beggar’s Bush.* 

In a version of Shirley’s ' Traytor ’ altered 
by Christopher Bullock, he was the first 
Lorenzo (the traitor), and he was, 10 Jan. 
1719, the original Sir Walter Raleigh in 
Sewell’s tragedy so named. Between this 
period and his migration to Covent Garden 
in 1732 he became an accepted representa¬ 
tive of the following Shakespearean parts: 
Othello, Falstaffin 1 Merry Wives of Windsor 1 
and ‘Henry IV,’ pt. i., Hector and Thersites 
in 'Troilua and Cresaida,’ Duke in' Measure 
for Measure,’ King in ‘Henry IV,’ pt. i,, 
Buckingham in ‘ Richard III,’ the Ghost in 
‘ Hamlet,’ and Lear. Principal among the 
non-Skakespearean parts in which he was 
seen were Aboan in 'Oroonoko,’Sir Edward 
Belfond in Shadwell’s ‘Squire of Alsatia,' 
Montezuma in 1 Indian Emperor,’ Roderigo 
in the ‘Pilgrim,’ Ohamont in the ‘ Orphan,’ 
Sullen in the ‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Pierre 
in 'Venice Preserved,’ Beaugard in the 
‘Soldier’s Fortune/ Heartwell in the 'Old 
Bachelor,’ Dominic in the ‘ Spanish Fryar,’ 
Greon in ‘ CEdipus,’ Bessus in 1 A King and 
No King,’ Belville in the ‘Rover,' Pinch- 
wife in Wycherley’s ‘ Country Wife,’ rEsop, 
Ranger in the ‘False Husband,' Volpone, 
Melantius in the 1 Maid’s Tragedy,’ Captain 
Macheatk in the ‘Beggars’ Opera,’ Young 
Bevil in the ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Colonel 
Standard in the ‘ Constant Couple,’ Diodes 
in the‘Prophetess,’ Manly in the ‘Provoked 
Husband,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,’ and Teague in the ‘Committee.’ His 
principal ‘ creations ’ include, with many 
others, Henry IV of France in Beckingham’s 


piece so named, 7 Nov. 1719; Genseric in 
Motley’s ‘ Captives,’29Feh. 1720;Bellmour in 
the ‘Fatal Extravagance, 11 assigned to Joseph 
Mitchell, but included in the works of Aaron 
Hill, 21 April 1721; Sohemus in Fenton’s 
| Mariamne,’ 22 Feb. 1728; Colonel Warcourt 
in Southern’s ‘Money the Mistress,’ 19 Feb. 
1726; Eurydamas in Frowde’B ‘ Fall of 
Saguntum,’ 10 Jan. 1727; Themistocles in 
Dr. Madden's ‘ Themistodes,’ 10 Feb. 1729; 
Count Waldec in Mrs. Haywood’s ‘Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg,’ 4 March; 
OlituB in Frowde’s ‘Philotas,’ 3 Feb. 1731; 
Thoas in Theobald’s 1 Orestes,’ 3 April; and 
Old Bellefleur in Kelly’s ‘Married Philo¬ 
sopher,’ 23 March 1732. More than once 
Quin distinguished himself by his manliness 
and vigour. In 1721 a drunken nobleman 
forced his way on to the stage, and, in 
answer to Rich’s remonstrance, dapped the 
manager’s face. The blow was returned with 
interest, and a fracas ensued, in which Rich’s 
life was only saved by the promptitude of 
Quin, who came to Rich's rescue with his 
drawn sword in his hand. The occurrence 
was the cause of a guard of soldiers being sent 
by royal order to Lincoln’s Inn Fields as well 
as to "Drury Lane. 

On the opening night of Covent Garden, 
7 Dec. 1732, Quin appeared as Fainall in 
the ' Man of the World,’ playing also, on 
following nightB, Manly in the ‘ Plain 
Dealer,’ Oaled in the ‘ Siege of Damascus,’ 
and Apemantus in ‘ Timon of Athens.' He 
was, 10 Feb. 1733, the original Lycomedes 
in Gay’s ‘ Achilles,' and, 4 April, Bosola in 
the ‘ FatalSecret,’ an adaptation by Theobald 
of Webster’B‘Duchess ofMalfi.’ At Oovent 
Garden he remained the following season, 
playing, 5 March 1734, an original part in 
Gay’s ‘ Distressed Wife,’ and appearing for 
the first time as Cato, and as Gonzalez in 
the ‘Mourning Bride.’ As Othello he reap- 

£ eared at Drury Lane, 10 Sept 1734, being 
is first appearance there for sixteen years. 
During the seven years in which he re¬ 
mained at this house, he added to his 
repertory Richard HI, Ventidius in ‘All 
for Love,’ Pyrrhus in the ‘ Distressed Mother,’ 
Pembroke in ‘Lady Jane Gray/ Glosterin 
‘Jane Shore,’ Jaques in ‘As you like it,’ 
and Antonio in the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ 
A few of his original parts stand out from 
the rest. Among them are Amurath in 
Lillo’s ‘Christian Hero,’ 13 Jan. 1786; 
Mondish in Fielding’s ‘Universal Gallant/ 
10 Feb; Proteus (Benedick) in the ‘ Uni¬ 
versal Passion,’ HiEer's amalgam of ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing’ and ‘La Princesse 
d’Elide,’ 28 Feb. 1787; Comus, 4 March 
1738; Agamemnon in Thomson's ‘ Agamem- 
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non/ 6 April; Solymnn in Mallet’s * Mus- 

a ia/ 13 Fob. 1789, and Elmoriclc in 
o’s posthumous tragedy, 'Elmoriclc, or 
Justice Triumphant/ 23 Feb. 1740. Ho was 


Justice Triumphant/23 Teh, 1/4U. no was 
also oast for Gustavus in Brooke’s ‘ Gusto- 
vus Vasa/ which was prohibited by the cen¬ 
sors. Quin’s namo appears, with those of 
John Mills, Ben Johnson, Thsopliilus Cibber, 
&o,, in the 'London Magazine’ for April 
1736, to protest against the passing or a 
bill, then before parliament, for restraining 
tko number of playhouses, and preventing any 
person from acting except under the patents. 

In the autumn of 1741, Quin, who was not 
engaged in Loudon, appeared at the Aungier 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in his now favourite 
character of Cato. Ho also playod Lord 
Townly to tho Lady Townly of ‘ Kitty ’ Clive, 
Oomus, and other parts. After, ns it is sup- 

f osed, visiting with the company, Corlc and 
limerick, ho reappeared at Aungier Street in 
1742, playing Young Bovil in tho ‘ Conscious 
Lovers ’ to the Indiana of Mrs. Oibbor. He 
also playod Chamont to her Moniwia, and 
Horatio to her Onlista. 

On 22 Sept. 1742, as Othollo, ho reappeared 
at Oovent Garden, and ho remained there 
until the oloso of his oaroer. On 12 Nov. 
1744 ho was Zangn in tho 'Revenge/ and on 
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over his rival as Gloster, whichQriT^n"; 
‘ one of his strut and whisker parts ’ 
tells a story which Genest refuses to art? 
and in part confutes, that after the aatoril' 
mg success of Garrick’s ' Miss in Wwi 
17 Jan, 1747, Quinrcfusedto not onthaS 1 


when it was played, swearing that < he *„!u 
not hold up the tail of a farce.’ Garrick? 
cordingly said, with some malice ‘TheTt 
will give him a mon’li’s holiday,' and J 
it up every night.’ Quin, Davies says, X 
nightly to tho thoatvc, and, being told tkt 
the house was crowded, 'gave a significant 


John/ and lie Bonn after playod Ilo: 
' Manamue.’ In 1745-8 he was not eni 


At the outsot of the season of 1747-8 Qoui 
was at Bath, whence he wrote to Rich, ‘I? 
at Bath—yours, James Quin; ’ and received 
tho answer ‘Stay there, and be damned- 
yours, JohnRicli/ For the reliof of sufferersk 
a fire in Oornhill, Quin reappeared ns Othello 
(I Aug. 1748. After this lie played a few 
familiar parts. At the opening of the folios, 
ing season ho was again a regular memberof 
tho Oovent Garden company, playing con¬ 
st antly leading parts. On 18 Jan. 1740 h e 
was tho original Coriolanusin Thomson’s'Co- 
riolanua/ Tlio play was ]iost humous, and Quin 
feelingly referred in tho prologue to the fact. 

Garrick was tlion at the other house. His 
performance of Sir John Brute in the ‘Pro¬ 
voked Wife’ was contrasted with that of 


lie had been in tlio summer of 1746 with 
Mre. Cibhor, and returned with that artist, 
who shared his exclusion. Tn 1740 both 
Quin and Garrick wore engaged by liich for 
Oovent Garden. On 14 Nov. 1748, in tho 
‘Fair Penitent/ the two rivals measured 
swordsj Quin playing Horatio and Garriok 
Lothario to the Calista of Mrs. Gibber. Great 
interest was evoked, and the ckuering was 
so loud that both actors were discouoorlod. 
Garrick owned his discomfiture, and said 
‘Faith, I believe Quin was asmuck frightened, 
ns myself.’ Quin, who was loo proud to own 
any want of courage, played Horatio with 
tho ‘ omphasis and dignity which his oloou- 
lion gave to moral soutimonts/ and Garrick 
aotod Lothario with a spirit ponulipr to 
lihnself. Honours wore thus divided. It 
was otherwise with "Richard HI, which was 
playod by both, Tho representations of 
Garriok were closely followed, while thoso 
of Quin wore neglected. A revenge was 
token by Quin in ‘ King Ilonry IV/ his Fal- 
Btaff being warmly welcomed, whilellotspur 
was pronounced unsuited to tho figure and 
style of acting of Garriok, who this season 
relinquished tho part. In 'Jam Shore/ 
Garriok, os Hastings, won baokhis supremacy 


Quin, os well as with that of Cibber. Quia, 
it was said, forgot that Sir John Brute hud 
boon a gontloman, while Cibber aud Garrick, 
through every scene of riot and debauchery, 
preserved the recollection. In 1749-60 he 
played,for tho first time, Clardiner inRowe’a 
'Lady Jano Gray/ and King neniy ia 
Danks’e 1 VirtuelVetrayod.’ In 1760-1 Garrick 
sought to detach Quin from Oovent Garden. 
Quin, however, though ho liad something to 
fear from the rivalry of Barry, was still in 
oommand at Oovent Garden, and he skil¬ 
fully used Garrick’s application us a means 
of ext oi’ling from Rich 1,0007. a year, the 
greatest salary, according to Tate Wilkinson, 
that had tlion evor been given. On 23 Eat. 
1761 Quin was, for tho first time, King John 
in Shakespoaro’s play; and on 11 Marok,for 
tho first timo, Iago. His last performance 
as paid actor was on 16 May 1761, as Horatio 
in the 'Fair Penitent.’ 

At the oloso of the season Quin retired to 
Bath. lie came to London, however, to play, 
on 16 March 1752, FalstalT in ‘Henry IY, 
for the bonofit of Ryan, and repeated the per¬ 
formance for the samo purpose on 19 March 
1768. The nobility unci gentry at Bath gave 
Quin 1007,, on the latter occasion, to spendin 
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tickets. He acted with so much applause, and 
the result was financially so successful, that 
Byan petitioned in 1762 for a renewal of 
the favour for a third time. Quin, according 
to Miss Bellamy, wrote: ‘ I would play for 
you if I could, hut will not whistle Falstaff 
for you. I have willed you 1,000?.; if you 
want money you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble.’ After his retirement, 
Quin, who had previously held aloof from 
Garrick, met him at Chats worth, at the 
Duke of Devonshire's, and, making overtures 
to him, which were accepted, became a fre¬ 
quent visitor at Garrick's villa at Hampton. 
While here an eruption of a threatening 
kind appeared on his hand, and caused him 
much alarm. He returned home in a state 
of hypochondria, which brought on fever and 
great thirst. Feeling the end neaT, he ex¬ 
pressed a wish that the last tragic scene was 
over, and a hope that he should go through 
it with becoming dignity. He died in me 
house at Bath on Tuesday, 21 Jan. 1766, at 
about four o’clock A.M., and was buried in the 
abbey church on the 21th. Garrick wrote a 
rhymed epitaph which appears over his tomb. 
Among the numerous generous bequests in 
Quin’s will is one of 607. to ‘Mr. Thomas 
Gainsborough, limner, now living at Bath.’ 

Quin was a man of remarkable qualities 
and gifts, and almost a great actor. He had an 
indifferent education, and was no wise given 
to what is technically named study, ridicul¬ 
ing those who sought knowledge in books, 
while the world and its inhabitants were 
open to them. Walpole admired Quin’s not¬ 
ing, especially in Falstaff, and estimated him 
before Garrick, whom he always depreciated, 
lie also declared Quin superior to Jiemble as 
Maskwell. Davies, on the other hand, de¬ 
clares that Quin was utterly unqualified for 
the striking and vigorous characters of tra¬ 
gedy, and adds that his Cato and Brutus 
were remembered with pleasure bv those 
who wished to forget his Lear and Richard. 
His Othello, Macbeth, Ohomont, Young 
Bevil, Lear, and Richard were all bad; and 
in opposing Garrick in these parts be afforded 
the younger actor an easy triumph. Victor 
praises highly his Oomus, Spanish Friar, the 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure,’ and HSsop, 
Tate Wilkinson says that Quin was excellent 
as Henry VIII, Sir John Brute, Falstaff, Old 
Bachelor, Volpone, Apemantus,Brutus, Ven- 
tidius, Bishop Gardiner in ‘Lady Jane Gray,’ 
Clause, &e. His Ghost in ‘ Hamlet ' was also 
much admired. Ohurohill declares Quin in¬ 
capable of merging in the character he played 
his own individuality, and says: 

Batura, in spite of all his skill, crept in— 

Horatio, Doras, Falstaff—still ’twas Quin. 


Garrick, in well-known verses, describes 
Quin as ‘Pope Quin,’ who damns all churches 
but his own, and urgeB him, 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar. 

This was penned in answer to Quin’s assertion 
that Garrick was ‘ a new religion,’ and that 
people would in the end ‘come back.’ Quin 
was of generous disposition. Hia friendship 
to Thomson is described as a ‘fondintimacy’ 
by Dr. Johnson, who says: ‘The commence¬ 
ment of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for his 
genius, from an arrest by every considerable 
present; and its continuance is honourable to 
both, for friendship is not always the sequel 
of obligation’ ( Works, viii. 874). But Quin 
was at the same time vain, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome. Disputes between him and 
actors named respectively Williams, a Welsh¬ 
man, and Bowen, led to two encounters, in 
which Quin killed each of his opponents. 
Quin, on 10 July 1718, was found guilty of 
manslaughter on account of Bowen’s death, 
but escaped with a light penalty. 

Qwn was emphatically a wit. Horace 
Walpole, who has incorporated in his cor¬ 
respondence many of his stories, gives a 
spirited account of a discussion between 
him and Worburton: ‘That saucy priest was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative, 
when Quin said: “Pray, my lord, spare me; 
you are not acquainted with my principles. 
I am a republican, and perhaps I even think 
that the execution of Charles I might have 
been justified.” “Aye," eaid Warburton, 
“by what law P " Qiun replied, “By all the 
laws he had left them.” The Bishop would 
have got off upon judgments, and bade the 
player remember tnat all the regicides came 
to violent ends—a lie, but no matter. “ I 
would not advise your lordship,” said Quin, 
“ to make use of that inference; for, if I am 
not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles ” ’ ( Letters, iv. 839, ed. Cunningham). 
"Walpole rhapsodises over the answer, avow¬ 
ing, ‘The more one examines it, the finer it 
proves.’ An animated picture of Quin is 
supplied in Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey Clinker.' 
From this it appears that Quin’s wit was apt 
to degenerate into extreme coarseness and 
his manner into arrogance. Garrick's verses 
abound with references to Quin’s gorman¬ 
dising propensity. 

Two portraits of Quin, ascribed to Hogarth, 
are in the Garrick Club, where there is also 
a third portrait by an unknown painter, 
A fourth, by Gainsborough, is in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. A portrait by Hudson was 
engraved by Faber in 1744, An engraving 
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by McArdell, allowing him as Falstaff, is in 
the National Gallery, Dublin. 

An aotor named. Simeon Quin is mentioned 
under the date 1707 in Jackson’s ‘ Scottish 
Stage.’ 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
"Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham; Doran’s 
Annals of the Stngo, ed. Lowe ; Chotwood’s 
General History of the Stage; Hitchcock’s Irish 
Stage; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill; Cibber's 
Apology, ed Lowe; "Victor’s History of the 
Theatre; Life of Garrick, 1804; Garrick Corre¬ 
spondence; Davies’s Life of Gaxriok and Dra¬ 
matic Miscellanies; BiographiaDramntica (under 
Ilemhle); Thespian Dictionary ; Gilliland's 
Dramatic Mirror; Georgian Era; Gent. Mag. 
1800 ii. 1182, 1802 ii. 1100, 1810 i. 301; 
EuBSell’fl Representative Actors ; Wilkinson's 
Memoirs; An Apology for the Life of George 
Anne Bellamy, &c. A lying biography of Quin, 
dedicated to Garrick, wus published in 1788, and 
somo of the ecandalous details have been copied 
into the Georgian Era and othor collections of 
memoirs ] J. K. 

QUIN, MICHAEL JOSEPH (1796- 
1843), traveller and political writer, horn in 
1796, was called to llio bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He devoted himself to literary pursuits and 
was an extonsivo contributor to poriodioal 
publications, at the same time travelling 
much on the continent. Many of hie ablo 
articles on foreign policy appeared in the 
‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and he was also for 
somo time a contributor to the ‘Morning 
Herald.’ Ho odited the * Monthly Roviow ’ 
for seven years (1826-32), and was the first 
editor of the ‘ Dublin Review,’ which was 
started in 1836. lie died at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer on 10 Feb. 1843. 

His works are: ]. ‘A "Visit to Spain, de¬ 
tailing the transactions whioli occurred 
during a rosidonce in that country in tlio 
laltor part of 1822 and the first four mouths 
of 1823/ London, 1823, 8vo. 2. ‘Tho Trado 
of Banking in England. . . Together with 
a summary of tho law applicable to the Battle 
of England, to Private Banks of Tssuo, and 
Joint-Stock Banking Companies,’ London, 
1833, 12mo. 8. ‘ An Examination of tho 
Grounds upon which the Ecclesiastical and 
Real Property Commissioners and a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons liavo pro¬ 
posed the abolition of tho Local Courts of 
Testamentary Jurisdiction,’ 2nd edit. Lon¬ 
don, 1834, 8vo. 4. ‘A Steam "Voyage down 
the Danube. "With Sketolios of Hungary, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Turkoy/ 2 vols. Lon- 
donj 1836,12mo ; 3rd edit, with additions, 
Paris, 3886, 12mo. 6. ‘ Nourmahal: an 

Oriental romonco/ 8 vols. London, 1838, 
32mo. 6. ‘ Steam "Voyages on tho Seine, the 
Moselle, and the Rhine; with railroad visits 


to the principal cities of Belriu^rT 
Londonf 1843, 8vo. He pXffi'JLl 4 " 
tions of ‘Memoirs of Ferdinand VH 
London, 1824,8vo, from the Spanish 
Statement of some of the nrinolnal J . A 

1S51,' L lSS, 1 S,s s C' 

[Gent. Mag. 1843,i. 438; Lowndes’s Bill 


Man. (Bohn), p. 2026.] 
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QUIN, WALTER (1676 P-1634?) m 
and preceptor of Cliarles I, born about 1575 
in Dublin, travelled abroad and became s 
cultivated writer in English, French, T faij, , 
and Latin. Ho wos apparently studying s| 
Edinburgh university, when,in 1606,hew 
presented to James Yl, who was charmed 
with his manner. He further recommended 
himself to the king’s favour by giving him 
some poetic anagrams ol‘ his own composition 
on James's name in Latin, Italian, English, 
and French, togethor with, a poetical com¬ 
position in French entitled 'Discours anile 
mesmeanogramme onforme de dialogue cubs 
vn Zelateur du bien public, et une Dsme 
laquelle repreBenle le royaume d’Angletere' 
(Cal. State Papers, Scotland, 1600-1603,2, 
700). The good impression which Quin made 
was confirmed by his presenting the king, on 
New Year's day 1696, with an oration about 
his title to the English throne (i'6. pp. 703-4). 
The Edinburgh printer, Waldograve, refused, 
however, to print a book on the subject 
which Quin prepared in February 1608. Ha 
was at the lime reported to be ‘answering 
Spenser’shoolcp.o. the fourthbookofEdmund 
Spenser's ‘Faerie Quoene,’ whore the king’s 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, was denounced 
undor the name of Duessa], whereat theking 
is offended ’ (ill. p. 747), 

Meanwhile Quin had boen taken into the 
service of James YI as tutor to his sons, and 
he gave abundant proof of his loyalty by 

E ublishing, in 1000, ‘ Sertum Poeticum in 
onorem Jacobi Soxti seronisaimi ac poten- 
tissimi Scotovum Regis. A Gualtero Quinno 
Dublinionsi eontoxtum/ Edinburgh (by Ro¬ 
bert Waldograve), 1600, 4to (Edinb. TJniv. 
Libr.) A copy was Bent to Six Robert Cecil 
by one of his agents in December 1600 (ii. 
p. 791). The volume consists of some of 
Quin’s early anagrams on the Mug’s names, 
of Latin odes and opigrams, and English son¬ 
nets, addressed oilhor to members of the royal 
family or to frequenters of the court who in¬ 
terested themselves in literature. An as* 
travagantly eulogistic sonnet on Sir William 
Alexander (afterwards Earl of Stirling) re¬ 
appeared in the first edition of the latter’s 
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'Tragedie of Darius' (1603). _ Some extracts 
from the rare volume are given in Laing’a 
'Fugitive Scottish Poetry’(1825). In 1004 
Quin celebrated the marriage of his Mend, Sir 
William Alexander, in a poem which remains 
unprinted among the Hawthomden MSS. at 
Edinburgh University ( Archceologia Scotica, 
vol. iv.) 

Quin migrated with the Scottish king to 
England in 1603 on his accession to the 
English throne, and was employed in the 
household of Prince Henry at a salary of 
SOI a year (Biboh, Life of Frince Henry, 
p. 61). He lamented the prince’s death in 
1012 in two sonnets, respectively in English 
and Italian, in Latin verse, and in some 
stanzas in French; these elegies were printed 
in Joshua Sylvester’s 'Lachrym® Lackry- 
marum ’ (1612), and the two in English and 
Latin were reissued in 'Mausoleum ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, by Andro Hart, 1613). In 1611 he 
contributed Italian verses ‘ in lode del antore ’ 
to Coryat’s 1 Odcombian Banquet.’ 

Quin became, after Prince Henry's death, 
preceptor to his brother Oharles. For 
Charles’s use he compiled ‘Corona Virtutum 
principe dignarum ex varijs Philosophorum, 
Historicorum, Oratorum, et Poetarum flori- 
bus contexts et concinnata,’ with accounts of 
the lives and virtues of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius (London, by John Bell, 
1613,12mo, Bodl,; another edit., 1617, Brit. 
Mas.); this was reissued at Leyden in 1634, 
and in Stephen de Melle’s ‘ Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum’ (Paris, 1670, v. 836-481). Eulo¬ 
gistic mention was made of Quin in John 
Dunbar's ‘ Epigrommata ’ (1616). A more 
ambitious literary venture followed in ‘ The 
Memorie of the most worthy and renowned 
Bernard Stuart, Lord D'Aubigni, renewed. 
Whereunto are added Wishes presented 
to the Prince at his Creation. By Walter 
Quin, servant to his Highnesse,’ Lon¬ 
don, by George Purslow, 1619, 4to; dedi¬ 
cated to ‘the Prince my most graoious 
master’ (Bodleian). In the preface., Quin 
states that he had collected materials in 
French for a prose life of his hero, Sir Ber¬ 
nard Stuart, but they proved inadequate for 
his purpose. * A Short Collection of the 
most Notable Places of Histories ’ in prose 
is appended, together with a aeries of poems, 
entitled ‘Wishes/ and addressed to Prince 
Charles. 

On Charles I's marriage in 1625 Quin pub¬ 
lished a congratulatory poem in four lan¬ 
guages, Latin, English, French, and Italian. 
It bore the title ‘ In Nuptiis Principum in- 
comparabilium, Carol! Britannici Imperii 
Monarch® . , . et Henrietta Mari® Gratu- 
latio quadrilinguis/ London, by G. Purslow, | 
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1625 (Brit. Mus.), 4to. Ten Latin lines 
signed ‘ Walt. 0—Quin Arraig.' are prefixed 
to Sir Thomas Herbert's ‘ Travels ’ in 1634. 
Qoin doubtless died soon afterwards. An. 
uu dated petition, assigned to 1635, from 
Quin’s son John describes both Quin and 
his wife as ancient servants of the royal 
family, and prays that the pension of 1001. a 
year granted to Quin may be continued 
during life to the petitioner (fiat. State 
Papers, Dom. 1635-6, p. 2). 

Another son, James Qtot (1621-1659), 
born in Middlesex, obtained a scholarship at 
Westminster, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1639. He graduated B. A. 
in 1642, and M. A. in 1646, and was elected a 
senior student. As an avowed royalist he 
was ejected from his studentship by the 
parliamentary visitors in 1648. Anthony & 
Wood, who waa acquainted with him, often 
heard him ‘singwith great admiration.’ His 
voice was a bass, ‘the best in England, and 
he had great command of it . . . hut he 
wanted skill, and could scarce sing in con¬ 
sort.’ He contrived to obtain an introduc¬ 
tion to Cromwell, who wa3 so delighted 
with his musical talent that, ‘ after liquoring 
him with saok,’ he restored him to his place at 
Christ Church. But in 1651 he was reported 
to be ‘non compos.’ He died in October 
1659, in a crazed condition, in his bed- 
maker’s house in Penny Farthing Street, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Christ Church. 
He contributed to the Oxford University col¬ 
lections of Latin verse issued on the return of 
the king from Scotland in 1641, and on the 
peace with Holland in 1664 (Welsh, Alumni 
Westmonust. p.114; Fosieb , Alumni-, Woon, 
Life and Times, ed.Clark, i. 287 ; Bubbows, 
Beg. Camden Soc. p. 489), 

[Brydges’s Restitute, i. 620, iii. 431; Collier’s 
Bibliographical Cat.; Quin’s Works.] S. L. 

QUINCEY, THOMAS m (1786-1869), 
author. [See De Quhtohy.] 

QUINCY, JOHN, M.D, (d. 1722),medioal 
writer, was apprenticed to an apothecary, 
and afterwards practised medicine as an apo¬ 
thecary in London. He was a dissenter and 
a whig, a friend of Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.], 
and an enemy of Dr. John Woodward [q. v7j 
He published in 1717 a ‘ Lexicon Physico- 
medicum/ dedicated to John, duke of Mon¬ 
tagu, who had just been admitted a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of London. It 
is hosed on the admirable medical lexicon of 
Bartholomew Castellus, published at Basle 
in 1628, and went through eleven editions, of 
which the last two appeared resp 


1794 and 1811 (greatly revised). His‘Eng¬ 
lish Dispensatory ’ (1721), of which a fourth 
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edition appeared in1722 and a twelfth in 1749, 
contains a complete account of the materia 
xnedioa and of therapeutics, and many of the 
prescriptions contained in it were long popu¬ 
lar. He studied mathematics and the philo¬ 
sophy of Sir Isaac Newton, and received the 
degree of M.D. from the university of Edin¬ 
burgh for his ‘ Modicina Station Britannica ’ 
(1712), a translation of the ‘ Aphorisms ’ of 
Sanotorius, of -which a second edition apponrod 
in 1720, In 1719 ho published a scurrilous 
'Examination’ of Woodward’s 'State of Phy- 
sick and Diseases.’ A reply, entitled‘An Ao- 
count of Dr. Quincy’s Examination, by N. N. 
of the Middle Temple,’ speaks of him as a 
bankrupt apothecary, a charge to whiah lie 
makes no reply in the second edition of his 
‘Examination’published,with a further ‘let¬ 
ter to Dr. Woodward,’ in 1720. In the same 
year he published an edition of the Aot/toXo yla 
of Nathaniel Hodges fq.v.], and a collection 
of‘Medico-physical Essays’ on ague, fevers, 
gout, leprosy, king’s evil, and other diseases, 
which shows that he knew little of clinical 
medicine, and was only skilful in the ar¬ 
rangement of drugs in prescriptions. He con¬ 
sidered driod millipedes good for tuberculous 

a iatic glands, but esteemed the royal 
a method ‘that can take place only 
on a deluded imagination,’ and ‘justly 
banished with the superstition and bigotry 
that introduced it.’ Joseph Oollat, governor 
of Fort St. George, was one of bis patrons, and 
Quincy printed in 1718 a laudatory poem on 
their common friend, the Rev. Joseph Sten- 
listt [q. v.] Ho died in 1722, and iu 1728 his 
‘ Praelectiones Pharmaceutical,’lectures which 
had boon delivered at his own house, were 
published with a proface by Dr. Peter Shaw. 
[Works; Dr.Peter Shaw’s Preface.] N, M. 

QTJINOY, QITENQY, or QUENOI, 
SAER, SAIIER, or SEER de, first Eabl ojt 
WiNOTinsraiB (d. 1219), is belioved to have 
been the son of Robert Fitzllichard, by Ora- 
bilis, daughter of Ness, lord of Leucbars. The 
latter is described as OouutoSB of Mar, though 
thore seems to be some difficulty in establish¬ 
ing her right to the title (Begiatnm Pcio- 
ratus S. Andrea, pp. 254 —5,287,200; Genea¬ 
logist, now sor. iv. 179; but cf, D ran axe, 
Baronage, i. (186, Monastioon, vi. 148; Eyton 
ap. Addit. MS. 81939, f. 103), An oldor Saar 
do Quincy, a staunch adherent of Ilonry IX, 
who was lord of Buckby ^Northampton¬ 
shire, seems to liavo boon Quincy’s uncle. 

Quinoy was ono of the knights who in 
1178 attended tho young king Henry, on his 
withdrawing from his lather, Henry II, to 
the oourt of Louis VII of Franco, and took 
part in his rebellion, the eldor Saer remain- . 


ing faithful to the old kingT^aukr 
witness to the formal treaty between^! 
and his sons at Falaise on 11 fW rvS 

(Feeder*, i. 30). .Saer.the younger^ 

this time called ‘juvems’ (Gesta HenMn 
i. 46) In 1180-4 he appears to C£ 
castellan of Nonancourt on the Aura (g7, 
riDTON, Norman Exchequer Bolls, i InfoS* 
pp. oxiv, cxxxv). He was with KingRiahart 
at Roche d’Orval in August 1198 (S 
Charters, p. 112), and was present wli 
William of Scotland did homage to Johnn 
Lincoln in November 1200 (Kos. TT nT ■ 
142). In 1202 he witnessed a charter of 
John to the abbey of Bee. At this tin. 
ho seems to havo beoa comparatively poor 
and received a quittance for 2601 owed to 
the king, and for money owed to the Jews 
and in 1203 a quittance for three hundred 
marks owed to the Jows of Norwich (Botuli 
Normannice, i. 61; Botuli de Liberate]^. 561 
Boing in that year joint castellan with Robert 
Fitzwalter of the strong castle of Vaudrenil 
when the army of Philip of France cams 
against it, he surrendered the place before as 
assault was made, on tho ground of John’s 
inaction; he woe imprisoned by the French 
king at Oompihgno until he and Robert were 
Tedeomod by a payment of 6,0001. [eeennder 
FmwALTDH, Roiidbt]. 

Some timo between 1168 and 1178 Saer 
seems to have married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert III, earl of Leicester [see under Baur. 
mont, Romm de, d. 1190], In 1204 his for¬ 
tunes wero suddenly changed by the death 
without issue of his wife’s brother, RohertlV, 
earl of Leicester, called FitzParnel; Leices¬ 
ter’s joint heirosseB were his two sisters, the 
elder, Amicia, wifo of Simon de MontfortlH 
[see under Montwobt, Simon o®, Eabl oi 
Lezoubthb], and the younger, Margaret,Saer’B 
wife. An equal division of the eari’a lands 
was accordingly made between Saer and his 
wife’s nephew, Simon doMontfortIV,whoee 
father was thou dead. This arrangementwaa 
sanctioned by tho king and hie barons in 
1207, and Saer was created earl of Win¬ 
chester, or of the county of Southampton 
(Waitisb o® OovuNxnr, h. 197; Dorm Offi¬ 
cial Baronage, iii. 093; Close Bolls, i. 24, ®). 
From 1205 ho seams to have held the offira 
of the king’s steward, or steward of England, 
in virtue of having tho custodyof theearldom 
of Leicester; but by tho award of 1207 this 
office passed to tho new carl of Leicester, 
Simon de Montfort (Hist, MSS, Comm, 8th 
Rop. p, 421 b\ Dugdale, Baronage, i. 087). 
In 1209 Saer was engaged in a quarrel with 
tho priory of SL. Andrews, Scotland, about 
the right of patronage of the ohurch of Leu- 
chars ; ho gained lus case before the king's 
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court. But the prior complained to Inno¬ 
cent III, who issued a bull appointing com¬ 
missioners to investigate the matter {Regis- 
trum Prioratus S. Andrea, p. 362). Saer ac¬ 
companied King John to Ireland in the 
cummer of 1210 {Histories Anglorum, ii, 243), 
■was much with him, and joined the king at 
play {RotuH de Liberate, i§-c. pp. 162,182,183; 
cf. p. 240). From 1211 to 1214 he acted as 
a justiciar, sitting at the exchequer in 1212 
(Foss, Judges, ii. Ill), when he was also 
gent as ambassador to the emperor, Otto IV 
(Fcedera, i. 104; cf. p. 108). 

But Quincy was soon alienated from the 
king, who held him, in common with Robert 
Fitzwalter and the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in special detestation (t b. p. 666). In 
May 1213 he was a witness of John's sur¬ 
render of his crown to the pope (tb. p. 112), 
and became one of the sureties for the re¬ 
payment of the sums that the king had seized 
from the revenues of the church (Ma.it, 
Paris, ii. 674). In January 1216 he wit¬ 
nessed the reissue of John's charter of free¬ 
dom to the church, and on 4 March, in com¬ 
mon with the king and many others, took 
the cross (Gervasd op Canterbury, ii. 109). 
He attended the meeting of the barons at 
Stamford, entered into their confederation to 
enforce reforms, and was one of the twenty- 
five barons chosen to compel the observance 
of the great charter. When the barons saw 
that John was raising forces against them, 
each of the twenty-five took a special part 
of the kingdom to Becure against him, and 
the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
were allotted to the Earl of Winchester. 
They also considered the election of another 
king. In October John declared the earl’s 
estates forfeited, and granted them to his 
servants {Close Rolls, i. 230), As one of 
the chiefs of the baronial party the earl, 
with others, was sent to Philip of France to 
offer the crown to Philip's son Louis and 
hasten his coming. With his fellow ambassa¬ 
dors he took a solemn oath that they would 
never hold their lands of John (Walter 
ob Coventry, ii. 220-7). On 10 Dec. he 
was excommunicated by the pope. He and 
his companions returned to England on 
9 Jan, 1218, bringing with them forty-two 
ships laden with French knights and their 
followers (Ralph op Oowjbbhall, p. 178). 
At the accession of Henry HI Saer adhered 
to Louis, and on 21 Deo. persuaded him to 
spare St, Albans Abbey, which Louis threa¬ 
tened to burn ( Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, i. 
269). In the spring of 1217 the garrison of 
Mountsorrell Castle, Leicestershire, which 
was in his keeping, and was besieged by the 
royal army, sent to him for help. He 
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hastened to Louis, then in London, and on 
30 April Louis sent an army led by the Count 
of Perche, Saer, and Robert Fitzwalter to the 
relief of the place [see under Fitzwalter, 
Robert). Having joined Fitzwalter in re¬ 
connoitring at Lincoln, be advised that their 
army should advance to the attack. In the 
battle that ensued on 20 May he was taken 
prisoner (Roe. Wend. iv. 20,28); he regained 
his liberty after peace was made in September. 

The war being over, Saer determined to 
fulfil his crusader’s vow. In April 1218 lie 
caused the consecration of the abbey church 
of Garendon, Leicestershire, of which he was 
patron in right of his wife, and in 1219 sailed 
with Robert Fitzwalter and others for the 
Holy Land, arriving at Damietta during its 
siege by the crusaders. Shortly after his 
arrival he fell sick, and commanded that afteT 
his death his heart and vitalB should he burnt, 
and the ashes carried to England and buried 
at Garendon, which was done. He died on 
3 Nov., and was buried at Acre {Annals of 
Waverley, an. 1219). He is described as an 
accomplished and strenuous warrior {Jffis- 
toria Anglorum, ii. 243). A drawing of his 
arms is given in the works of Matthew Paris 
(vi. Additamenta,477; comparethe engraving 
from his seal in Doyle, Official Baronage). He 
gave many gifts to Garendon Abbey, and was a 
benefaotor to the canons of Leicester, He died 
heavily in debt to the king (Rotuli Mnitm, 
i. 60). His wife Margaret died in 1236. 

He had four sons: Robert, Roger (see 
below), Reginald, and a second Robert. Saer 
also left a daughter HawyBe, who married 
Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, about 1223, 
and possibly a daughter named Arabella, 
married to Sir Richard Harcourt (Nichols, 
Leicestershire, iii. 86). 

Robert, the eldest son, may perhaps have 
been the crusader of 1191 {Oesta Senrid II, 
&c. ii. 186,187), who is found in attsndance 
on King Richard in 1194 (Addit. MS. 319S9, 
f. 122), though this Robert is generally said 
to have been Saer’s elder brother (Dtodalb, 
Baronage, i, 680). He is said to have sur¬ 
vived his father, and to have been supplanted 
by his younger brother Roger (Dusbalb, Ba¬ 
ronage, u,s.; Nichols, Leicestershire, iii. 86). 
It is, however, certain that he died in 1217 
(Annals of Waverley, sub an.; Gib. Oambb. ; 
Speculum Ecolisice ap. Opera, iv. 174-6). 
On his death Henry III ordered that a daily 
payment of 3 d. should he made to the hospi¬ 
tallers in England for the souls of King John, 
his predecessors, and Robert de Quincy until 
such payment should be exchanged for land of 
an equal value ( Close Rolls, i. 342). Robert’s 
wife Hawyse (1180 P-1243), fourth daughter 
of Hugh, earl of Chester, and sister and 
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cohoiress of Ranulf do Blundevillo, earl of was one of the nobles who m thatTvs v 
Chestor, had received from hor brother the tainod leave from llonry to return to 1 }? 
earldom of Lincoln, so far as he could give it land, and received permission from thn v® 
to her (Addit. MS. 31939, f. 103), whence of France to pass through his domin' 
probably it is that Giraldus (u. s.), in hit (Matt, Pabis, iv. 228). In 1240 he a 10 "* 
account of Robort’s death, calls him 'comes. 1 joined in a letter sent to the pope with*’*”' 
lie left an only daughter, Margaret, who ference to the grievances of England aea' t> ' 
married John de Lacy, baron of Pontefract, tlie Roman see (ih. p. 533), On the deatW 
Sho did not enceeod to the earldom of Win- his sistor-in-law, the Countess of Albenml 
Chester, but was allowed by the Icing to carry without issue in L240, a further part of 
to her husband tho earldom of Lincoln [see Galloway fell to him in right of his -wife ll 
Lady, John de, first Eabl or Lincoln], p. 608). lie ruled the chiefs with excem 
After her husband’s death she married strictness; they rose against him suddenly* 
Walter Marshal, fifth earl of Pembroke [see and in 1247 besiegod him in one of his castles 
under Mabshax, William, first Eabl op in thoir country, Preferring to risk death 
Pumbbokb AND STBianii,]. by the sword to the corlainly of death b? 

The fourth son, also Robert, married Helen, famine, ho aimed himself fully, mounted hjg 
daughter of Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.], charger, caused tho gates of the castle to he 
prince of Wales, and widow of .lohn, called thrown opou, and at tonded by a few follower? 
lo Soot, earl of Chester (Annals of Duns table s cut his way through the besiegers, and rods 
an. 1237). He took tho cross in 1260, and for his life until he reached the Scotthh 
died in 1267 (Matt. Pab ts, v. 99,080), leaving king’s court. Alexander took up his cause 
three dauglit ers (see Calendariivm Qeneulogi- punished the rebole, and re-established him 
eum, i. 112; Addit. MS. 81039, f. 122). m his domains (ib. p. 063). 

Roana db Quincy, second Eabl ob Win- EarlRoger attended the parliament MU 

ohbstbb (1196 P-1266), the second son of Loudon on 9 Fob. 1218, at whioh Henry IH 
Saer de Quinoy, was, with Iris father, ex- was reproved for his misgovernment, andalso 
communicated by Innocent HI in 1216 (Roo. tho parliament of 1264, at which the prelates 
Wend, iii. 366). lie probably joined his and magnates expressed their distrust of the 

father in his evueade ( Annales Monastici, y. king. In July 1267 tlie king appointed hima 
Indox, p. 880), and his oldest brotlior Robert joint commissioner for composmgthe disputes 
being dead, ho did homage, and received botwoon tlie young king cif Scotland, Alex- 
livery of liis father's lands in February 1221; aiulor III [q. v.], and certain of his nobles 
the time that, had elapsed sinco liis father’s (Fosdem, i. 862), or, in other words,between 
death suggests his absonoo from England Alan Durward [q. v.], the head of the patty 
(Close Dolls, i. 448-9). lie did not, howevor, that upheld the English influence, and the 
succoed to the earldom until his mother’s Oomyns [see undor Comyn, Waltbh, Em 
death (19 Feb. 1236). Meanwhile, in 1222, ho op Mtjntditii]. In tlie parliament of Oxford 
served in the king’s army in Poitou, Having of 1268 lio was one of tho twelve elected by 
morried Helen, eldest daughter and cohoiress tlie 1 community ' to attend the three nnniul 
of Alan, lord of Galloway, who died in 1234, parliaments and oxorciso the rights of par- 
lie divided Alan’s lands with t lie husbands liamont. He was furtlior elected one of the 
of his wife’s sisters, John deBaliol [soe under twenty-four commissioners to troat of aid 
Baliol, John dh, 134-9—13161 and William, to the king ( Annals of Burton, i. 449-60), 
afterwards earl of Albumarle (d. 1200). The and was one of the witnesses to the Mug’s 
rights of Alan’s daughters wuro disputed by confirmation of tho acts of the council (3, 
Thomas, Alan’s natural son, and the Gall- p.466). When Richard of Cornwall was re- 
wogians, preferring one lord to tliree^ ro- turning from Germany early in 1269, Earl 
quested their king, Alexander II [q.v.], either Roger, in company with Walter, bishop of 
to take tlio inheritance hiraseli or giant it Worcoster, andotliors,on behalfofthebarons 
to Thomas. On liis refusal they rebelled, and mot him at St. Omer, and forbade him to 
were defeated by Alexander, who established cross ovor to England until he had sworn to 
the three lords in thoir portions of Alan’s observe tho provisions of Oxford. After 
domains, Roger being constablo of Scotland eleven days of dispute they obtained a satis- 
in right of his wife (Chronicle of Mailros, faotorygunranloe (Wykdb, iv. 121-2). Beget 
p. 42; Matt. Pabis, iii. 806; Skbnh, Celtic died on 26 April 1204. He had three wivees 
Scotland, i. 487). In 1289 he joined other (I) Helen (see above); (2) Maud, daughter 
nobles in writing a letter of remonstrance of Humphrey de Bohun V, second earl of 
to Gregory IX, complaining of his infringe- Hereford [q. v.], and widow of AntelmMar- 
monts of the right s of English patrons. lie shal, earl of Pembroke [sec under Mabshai, 
served with the king in Guionne in 1242, and William, first Eajel or Pembroke andSm- 
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and (3) Eleanor, seventh daughter by 
his first wife of William Ferrers (d. 1264), 
tari of Derby, whose second wife was one of 
.Roger’s daughters, and widow of William, 
lord Yaux {d. 1253 P). Roger’s third wife 
survived h im, marrying for her third husband 
Roger de Leybonme [q. v.l Roger died with¬ 
out male issue, leaving three daughters by 
his first wife: (1) Helen or Ela, who mar¬ 
ried Alan, lord Zouche, of Ashby (d. 1269); 

(2) Elizabeth or Isabella, plighted on 8 Feb. 
1240 to Hugh de Neville ( d. 1269) ( Addit . 
}IS. 31939, i. 122), but married to Alexander 
Comyn, second earl of Buchan [q. yj; and 

(3) Margaret, married to William Ferrers, 
earl of Derby. 

[Gesta Hen. XI (Benedict. Abb.), i. 4B, ii. 185- 
187; Roger of Hoveden, iv. 142; Walter of 
Coventry, in 197, Gervase of Cant. ii. 109; 
Ralph of Ooggeshnll, p. 178, Matt. Paris's Hist. 
Angl. ii. 243, and Cbron. Muj. ii. iii. iv. v. 
passim, vi. 477; Gesta Abb. S. Albani, i. 259; 
Annales Monaat. Ann. Burt, i. 283, 449-50,465, 
Ann. Wav. ii. 287, 292, Ann. Dunst. iii. 58, 80, 
143; Wykes, iv. 121-2 (all Rolls Ser.); Roger 
of Wenilover, iii, 855, iv. 20, 23 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Regist. Pr. S. Andres, pp. 226,258, 287, 
290, 886, 352; Chron. de Mailros, p. 42 (both 
Bannatyne Club); Eyton’s Itin. of Hen. II, 
p. 174; Addit. MS. (Eyton’s) 31939, ff. 103; 
Stapleton’s Norman Excheq. Rolls, i. Introd. 
cxiv. cxxxv. (Soc. of Antiq.) ; Rymer's Foedera, 
i. 30,113, 362; Rot. Norman, p. 01, ed. Hardy, 
Rot. do Liberate ac de Misis, &c. pp. 38, 152, 
162, 183, 240, ed. Hardy; Rot. Litt. Claus, i, 
24,29, 230 ,342, 448-9, ed. Hardy, Rot, ds Obi. 
etEin.p. 50, ed. Hardy; Calend. Geneal. i. Ill— 
112,160, ecL Roberta (all Record pubL); Hist, 
MS8. Comm. 8th Rep. p. 4214,9th Rep. p. 368 a; 
Ancient Charters, ea. Round, p, 112 (Pipe Roll 
Soc.) Rfilee Gascons, ed. F. Michel, passim; Ge¬ 
nealogist, new ser. iv. 179; Collect. Topogr. and 
Geneal. vii. 130; Dugdale’eMonast.vi.147-8,and 
Baronage, i. 686-8, Doyle's Official Baronage, ii. 
693-5; Foss's Judges, ii. 110-12; Nichole's Lei¬ 
cestershire, iii. 66.] W. H. 

QUINTON, JAMES WALLACE (1834- 
1891), chief commissioner of Assam, the son of 
a wine merchant in Enniskillen, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and graduated 
B. A. in 1853. Having been appointed to the 
Bengal civil service m 1856, he served in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh until 1876, 
when h8 officiated for two years as judicial 
commissioner in Burma. Returning to the 
North-West Provinces in 1877, he was ap¬ 
pointed magistrate and collector of the Al¬ 
lahabad diatrict in April 1877, and officiating 
civil and sessions judge in April 1878. He 
was on special duty in July 1878 at Naini 
Til as a member of the North-West Provinces 
famine commission. He afterwards served 


as commissioner in the Jhinsi and Lucknow 
divisions, and in February 1883 was ap¬ 
pointed an additional member of the governor- 
general’s council, an office which he held in 
1884, and again in 1886 and 1889. In the 
earlier of those years he was an ardent sup¬ 
porter of Lord Itipon’s policy, which the ma¬ 
jority of Anglo-Indians strongly disapproved. 
In 1884 he was appointed commissioner of 
the Agra division, and became a member of 
the board of revenue in 1885. He served as 
a member of the public service commission 
in 1886. He was gazetted O.S.I. in 1887, 
and was appointed chief commissioner of 
Assam on 22 Oct. 1889. 

In March 1891, owing to a rebellion having 
broken out in the small native state of Mani¬ 
pur, led by two of the younger brothers of 
the r&ja, who abdicated and took refuge at 
Calcutta, Quinton was sent to Manipur with 
an escort of fire hundred Ghurkhas, and with 
instructions to recognise as the ruler of the 
etate the second brother, who was actingas re¬ 
gent, and to arrest oneof the younger brothers, 
who, as sinapati, or commander of the forces, 
had been the prime mover in the deposition 
of the late r&ja. Quinton reached Manipur 
on 22 March, and at once summoned a durbar, 
at which he intended to arrest the sinapati. 
The latter, however, did not attend, and upon 
an attempt being made on the following day 
to arrest him in the fort, resistance was made 
by the Manipur troops, and was followed by 
an attack upon the British residency and 
camp, attended by considerable slaughter. 
Quinton thereupon offered to treat with the 
rebels, and was induced to repair to the fort, 
accompanied by Fra nk St. (flair Grimwood, 
the political agent, by Colonel Skene, the 
officer commanding the Ghurkhas, and by ifWo 
other officers, all without arms. Immediately 
on their arrival they were token prisoners and 
murdered, Quinton’s hand was cut off, his 
body hacked to pieces, and his dismembered 
limbs thrown outside the city walls to be 
devoured by pariah dogs. Manipur wassub- 
sequently retaken by a British force; the 
siuapati was hanged, and the regent deposed. 
A young boy belonging to the family was re¬ 
cognised os raja, and dining his minority the 
government of the state was entrusted to a 
British officer as political resident. Pensions 
of 3007. and 1007. a year respectively were 
granted to Quinton’s widow and mother. 

[Infoi nation kindly given by Sir Alexander Ar- 
buthnot,K.O.S.I.; Parliamentary papers relating 
to Manipur, 1891; India Office List, 1891; Times, 
31 March, April (passim), and 24 June 1891; 
Graphic, 18Aprill89I,p.428,withportrait; Mrs, 
Grimwonil’s My Three Tears in Manipur, 1891. j 

G. O B. 
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QUIVIL or QUIVEL, PETER db (d. 
1291), bishop of Exeter, a native of Exeter, 
was son or Peter and Helewisia Quivel. 
The surname sometimes appears erroneously 
Wyville or Quiral, but Peter was usually 
styled Peter at Exoter. Before 1268 lie was 
instituted vicar of Mullion, Cornwall, but 
resigned before 7 July 1262, when he was 
succeeded by John Quivel, priest, apparently 
akinsman(iIiNeBSTON-RiHDOLPH,£piscqpn/ 
Registers of Bronesoombe, Quivil, *.fa. p, 176, of. 
p.xix). His description as 'master’ suggests 
an academical degree. In 1268 ho becamo 
archdeacon of St, David’s. On 0 Dec. 1276 he 
was collated by Bishop Bronesoombe to a pre¬ 
bend at Exeter. On 22 June 1280 Bishop 
Bronesoombe died. On 7 Aug. Edward I gave 
the chapter license to olect his successor. The 
canons chose' Master Peter of Exeter ’ (id. p. 
xix; Ann. Osney, p. 284; Ann. Waver ley, p, 
894). On 7 Oct. the royal assent waa given. 
On 10 Nov. Richard Gravesend, bishop of 
London, conseoratod Peter in Canterbury Ca¬ 
thedral by mandate of the archbishop. 

Quivil, who took no part in political work, 
seldom left his diooese. In the spring of 1282 
the diocese was visited by Arolibishop Peck- 
ham. In 1285 Edward 1 spent Christmas at 
Exeter (Oxbnudch, p. 266), and commemo¬ 
rated the ocoasion by grants and licences to 
tho bishop and chapter (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1281-92, pp. 216, 217). It is said thot the 
king took up his residence at the bishop’s 
palace (Olivub, Hist, of Exeter, p. 08). In 
April 1287 Peter held a diocesan synod 
which draw up a long and important senes of 
canons, mostly declaratory of the ordinary law 
of the church (Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 129-08). 

Quivil was a liberal benefactor to the 
cathedral and to its clergy (of. Olivee, Mon- 
astieon Dioc. Exon. pp. 48, 230). 11a en¬ 
forced residence and removed abuses, though 
in those reepects ho could not escape the 
criticisms of Arahbishop Peckham. Ills chiuf 
work was in connection with the cathedral 
fabric. Bishop Bronesoombe had begun tlie 
transformation of the Norman cathedral. 
Quivil first completed a part of the work, 
and seems to have procured plana for tho 
whole building; so that, though most of tho 
present structure was eroded by his suc¬ 
cessors, his energy and care gave the church 
its unity in designs and details. It is with 
good reason that he was callod tho founder 
of the new work (‘ fundator novi operis,’ 
Pedbman, Architectural History, p. 12, from 
the Fabric Roll of 1308). Quivil’s most me¬ 
morable work was the reconstruction of the 
two transept towers of Bishop Warelwast’s 
Norman church. Tic took down parL of tho 
inner sido, enriched and enlarged the groat 


Gothic arches that opened outintothl- 

adorned the severe romanesque int,,,; 
fluted columns and shafts of» u 1 
and pierced through the masomy % 2. 
and south transept windows, whose bea2 
1 wheel tracerv ’ surwoRted it,. *_ 


wheel tracery ’ suggested the type JW. 

‘decorated’flndows of XtZ 


of the • decorated" windows of other nartT. 
the church. He added to the traneem™/ 
the two eastern chapels of St.John thelW 3 
and St. Paul. He completed the 


built the eastern bayof the nave. QuiviJW 
extended to the precinct of the cathedral ft 
defenceless condition of which led to di 
orders at Exeter as elsowhere; and on 1 i.!" 
1286 he obtained from the king 1iw.n„ c ?' 
enclose the churchyard and precinct with ! 
stone wall, with sufficient gates and postern, 
to be closed at night and 0 
(Cal. Patent Iiolls, 1281-9 
obtoinod in 1290 licence to crenellate his 
house at Exeter and strengthen it with a wall 

(lb. p.893). As tho palace adjoined the eathe- 

dral precinct, tho effect of these measures 
was to malco the whole close defensible. 

Quivil diod on 1 Get. 1291 (HnraESTos- 
ItANDOLM, pp. xxi-ii), and was buried in 
his new lady-chapel before tbe altar, whoa 
a marble slab covered the grave. This slab 
was in 1820 restored to its original place, 
and the half-effaced cross and inscription 
recut. This runs: * Petra tegit Petrum; 
nichil oflioiat sibi tetram.’ 

Quivil’s register—the sooond to Buryira 
of the Exeter episcopal registers—is extanth 
a small vellum book of twenty-four folios. 
Both ends ore imperfect, and parts are badly 
damaged. _ Probondary Hingeston-Randolph 
published in 1889 an alphabetical digest of 
the_ whole, and printed in full those parte 
which, owing to tho dafaoed state of the 
manuscript, are rapidly becoming illegible, 

[The Registers of Bronoscombo and Pate 
Quivil, &e., by E. O. IlingoBton-Bnndolph, pp, 
300-06, including, besides the digest of there- 
gislor, an itinerary of the bishop and a valuable 
summary (pp. xix-xxiii) of his acts; P. Free¬ 
man’s Architectural History of Exoter Cathe¬ 
dral, xx, 11-14, gives details of his building 
operations; Oliver's Livos of the Bishops 01 
Exoter aontains a modern biography; OUvcrh 
MunasticonDioo. Exomensis, pp. 48,280; Oliver's 
Hist, of tho City of Iixetor (1881), pp. 81-71; 
Ann. of Waverloy and Osnoy, Oxonedes and 
Poekbam's Letters, the lust four in Bolls Sor.; 
Wilkins's Concilia, ii. 88, 129-88; Wharton'# 
Anglia Sacra; Calendar of Patent Bolls, 1281- 
1202; E. A. Freeman's Hist of Exeter, pp. 884, 
184 (Historic Towns); Lo Neve's Fasti Etcl, 
Anal, i, 808, 870, ed. Hardy; Godwin, Do Prs- 
sulibus, pp. 408-7 (1743); Stubbs's Begistmw 
Sacrum Anglicanuvn, p, 47.] T. S. T, 
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RABAN, EDWARD (d. 1858), printer 
in Aberdeen, was an Englishman by birtli, 
and was said to have been a native of 
Worcestershire. For this statement there 
is no direct evidence, though in ‘Rabans 
Resolution against Drunkennesse,’ printed 
in 1622, he speaks of his ‘ father's brother, 
Peter Raban, a parson at Meltonmowbre in 
Wooster-shyre.’ In 1600 Raban set off, 
along with a number of ‘bankrout merchands 
and run-away prentizes,’ to serve with the 
army in the Netherlands. He served in the 
warn for some ten years, and after that time 
seems to have travelled over a considerable 
portion of the continent. In 1620 he started 
as a printer in Edinburgh, at the sign of the 
A.B. 0., in a house at the CowgatePort, but 
iieprinted only one book, so far as has yet been 
discovered, in that town. In the same year he 
appears at St. Andrews, where he opened a 
shop with his old sign of the A. B. 0. After 
remaining two years he travelled further 
north, and in 1622 settled in Aberdeen. Here 
he met with considerable encouragement from 
the authorities of the town and the univer¬ 
sity, and also from Bishop Forbes, who re¬ 
mained through lifo his firm friend. Thehouse 
he occupied was on the north side of Oaslla 
Street, with the sign of ‘ The Townes Armes.’ 
From 1622 to 1046 he printed continuously, 
issuing, besides a number of academic pro¬ 
ductions, some extremely interestingScottisk 
books. In 1049 his last book appeared, and 
in the following year his successor, James 
Brown, was appointed. Former writers, os a 
rule, have given 1649 as the date of his death, 
but this matter has been definitely settled 
by the discovery of the entry of his burial, 
' 1068, Dec. 0, Edward Rabein, at West dyk.' 
Raban was twice married: first, to Janet 
Johnston, who died in 1627; and, secondly, 
to Janet Ailhona. 

[Edmond’s Aberdeen Printers, 18S6 ; Last 
Notes on the Aberdeen Printers, 1888: Notes 
end Queries, 2nd ser. xii, 21, 74, 3rd ser. i. 198, 
6th ser. x. 10,197, 7th ser. iii. 476.] E. Gt. D. 

BABY, Babon. [See Wentwobth, 
Thomas, third Batiost, afterwards Eabx. ob 
Strahfokd, 1872-1739.] 

RACK, EDMUND (1786 P-1787), miscel¬ 
laneous writer,horn at Attleborough,Norfolk, 
about 1735, was son of Edmund and Elizabeth 
Rack. His father was a labouring weaver, 
and both his parents were quakers, the mother 
being a preacher in that sect. Hewas brought 
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up as a quaker, and apprenticed to a general 
shopkeeper at "Wymondham. At the end of 
his term he removed to Bardfield in Essex, 
where he became shopman to a Miss Agnes 
Smith, whom he subsequently married. About. 
1776 he settled at Bath, and, having cultivated 
a taste for literature, was patronised by Lady 
Miller of Batheaston, Mrs. Macaulay, and 
Dr. Wilson. When, dwelling in his native 
county he had paid great attention to its 
system of farming, and, with a view to the 
improvement of that in use throughout the 
western counties of England, he drew up, in 
the autumn of 1777, a plan for the formation 
of a society for the encouragement of agri¬ 
culture in the four counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Gloucester. He was 
appointed its first secretary, and a room was 
appropriated for its members in his house at 
No. 6 St. James’s Parade. About 1792 it 
took the name of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, and it still 
flourishes. 

In 1779 Rack aided in establishing the 
Bath Philosophical Society, and became its 
firBt secretary. Ill-health had long troubled 
him, and although he gave, in 1777, the no¬ 
torious James Graham (1746-1794) [q. v.] 
a certificate that he had been cured from ‘ a 
bad cough and asthmatic complaint,’ his state 
soon became worse. His physical condition 
was not improved by the loss of his savings 
about 1780. He died at Bath on 22 Feb. 
1787. An elegy to his memory by Polwhele, 
who had made his acquaintance in that city 
in 1777, appeared in the‘Gentleman’sMaga¬ 
zine ’ for 1787 (pt. ii. p. 717), and was re¬ 
printed in ‘ Poems by Gentlemen of Devon 
and Cornwall' (i. 162-4). 

Rack was the author of: 1. ‘Reflections 
on the Spirit and Essence of Christianity,’ 
signed ‘ Eusebius,’ 1771, 2. ‘ England’s true 
Interest in the choice of a new Parliament 
briefly considered. By a Friend to true 
Liberty,’ 1774. 3. ‘ Poems on Several Sub¬ 
jects,’ 1776. 4. ‘ Mentor’B Letters addressed 
to Youth,’ 1777, but written five years pre¬ 
viously for a few of hie young friends; 2nd 
edit. 1777; 3rd edit,, revised and corrected, 
1778 (three thousand copies were sold of 
these editions); 4th edit., revised and en¬ 
larged, 1786. 6. ‘Essays, Letters, and 

Poems,’ 1781. Some of the pieces had ap¬ 
peared in his previous volume of poems, and 
several of the essays were reprinted from 
magazines. Two of the poems , 1 The Castle 
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of Tintadgel ’ (pp. 880-7) and 'Tlie Isle of 
PoplaTS,’ were writt 011 by Polwhele. 6. ‘ A 
Respectful Tribute to Thomas Curtis, who 
died at Bath 4 April 1784.’ Thirty-six copies 
were struck off for members oi the Bath 
Philosophical Society. It was also inserted 
in the * Transactions ’ of the Agricultural 
Society, vol. iii. pp. xvii-xxiv. 

Three octavo volumes of papers contri¬ 
buted to Iho Agricultural Society were pub¬ 
lished under his editorship, and he wrote a 
few of the articles. His papers ‘On tho 
Origin and Progress of Agriculture’ and 
‘The Natural History of the Cock-chafer’ 
were reprinted in the ‘ Georgical Essays ’ of 
Alexander Hunter [q. v.l and that on the 
cockchafer also appeared in tho ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1784-6, pp. 38-9. Tho second 
edition of ‘ Caspipina’s Letters,’ by the Rev. 
Jacob Duclifi, was edited by him in 1777, 
and he appondod to it a brief account of 
William Penn. From 1789 to 1780 Rack 
was actively engaged in making a topogra¬ 
phical survey of Somerset, and tho labour 
was all but completed by him before Ills 
death. The work was published by tho Rev. 
John Collinson in 1791 in throe volumes. 

Hack contributed to the ‘ Monthly Ledger ’ 
and the ‘Monthly Miscellany’ under the 
signature of Eusebius, and ho also wrote for 
the ‘ Farmer’s Magazine ’ and tho * Bath 
Chronicle.’ Philip Thickness? accused him 
of being tho author of ' A Letter addressed 
to Philip Thickskull, esq.,’ and retorted in 
‘ALetterfrom Philip Thickskull, Esq., to Ed¬ 
mund Rack,’ 1780 (cf. Edmund — an Eclogue, 
1780). He wrote the second of the printed 
odes presented to Mrs. Macaulay on her birth¬ 
day m 1777, and in tho fourth volume of 
‘Poetical Amusements,’ at Lady Miller’s villa, 
there appeared threo poems from his pen. 

[Oollinson’s Somorset, sub ‘Bath,’ i. 77-83 (by 
Polwhele); Polwhale’s Traditions nml Jiocolluc- 
tions, i. 42-3, 112-30 (with numerous lottors by 
him), 164-6, 1U6 ; Thicknesss’s Ynlotudinarian 
Bath Guido, p. 7 ; Warner's Bath, pp. 312-14; 
Smith’s Friends’ Books, ii. 408-70; Gonl. Mag. 
1787, pt. i. p. 270.) W. 1?. C. 

RACKETT, TIIOMAS (1757-1841), 
antiquary, horn in 1757, was son of Thomas 
Rackett of Wandsworth, Surrey. At, the 
age of fourteen he recited to Garrick the 
latter’s ode for the Shakespearean jubilee 
so admirably that Garrick presented him 
* with a gilt copy of it.’ Noxt year (1771) 
Garriok gave him a folio copy of Shpkespoare 
with a laudatory inscription, Forrest and 
Paul Sandby taught Racket, t drawing. John 
Hunter.directed Ms attention as a hoy to 
tho study of natural history, and gave him, 
what Rackett much valued, a piece oi 


caoutchouc, then little known 
lie matriculated from University 
Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1778, and ™du.fi 
B.A. in 1777 and M.A. in 1780. An? 
same time he became rector of Bnstisw! 
with Oliarlton-Marshnll, Dorset, and held?? 
living for more than Bixty years, 108 

Rackett, although he devoted hiw,^ , 
Ms parish, was interested in every branch of 
science, and was a good musician. But hi 
leisure was mainly occupied in antiquaiian 
researches,and he spent much time inset™ 
tific study in London. He came to know 
Gough, King, Sir R. 0. Hoars, ana Canon 
Bowles. He helped llutchmB in the second 
edition of hie ‘History of Dorset,’ and rambled 
on his pony over the whole of that county 
exploring its antiquities. Late in life he col- 
looted and took casts of ancient sealBand coins, 
In 1794 and 1790 he accompanied Hatchett 
and Dr. Maton in a tour through the wes¬ 
tern counties and collected minerals. Wh en 
an ocl ogenarian he enthusiastically studied 

conchology,and,in conjunction with Tibarius 

Oavallo fq. v.] (to whom he offered a hone 
at Spotishury), pursued astronomy. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, of the Society 
of Antiquarios, and of the Liimean Society, 
lie died at Spetisbury on 29 Nov. 1841 
Rackett married, in 1781, Dorothea, daugh¬ 
ter of James Tattersall, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Gardon, and of Stroatliam. All his 
children predeceased him except Dorothea, 
wife of 8. Solly of Ileathside, near Poole, 
Dorset. 

Rackett wrote: 1. ‘A Description oi 
Ottorden Place and Church and of the 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Charing in the 
countv of Lout; accompanied by Genealo¬ 
gical Memoirs of the Family of Wheler and 
Anecdotes of some of tho early Experiments 
in Electricity,’ London, 1882. Rackett drew 
tho frontispiece of Otterdon Place and also 
the view of tho palace. This book, written 
to ploaso Mrs. Wholor, his niece, first ap¬ 
peared as an essay in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ 1882. 2, ‘An Historical Account 
of Tostacoologieal Writers,’ in conjunction 
with W. G. Maton, M.D.(publishedin ‘Trans¬ 
actions of the Linnoan Society’); a bound 
copy, now in the British Museum, was pre¬ 
sented in 1804 to Sir J. Banks ‘with the 
rospeetful compliments of tho authors,’ 

[Nichols’s Illustr, of Lit, v. 808, vi. 287-41; 
Gent, Mag. 1841, ii. 428,] M, G. W. 

RADCLIFFE. [Bos also TUdoiotb 

and Ratoliem.] 

RADCLIFFE, ALEXANDER (/. 1680), 
voiue-writer, tile son and heir of Alexander 
RadclUl'e of Hampstood, Middlesex, was ad- 
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Bitted at Gray's Inn on 12 Nov. 1689 (Fos- 
iBBi Gray's Inn Admission lieyinter'). He 
vras not called to the bar, but seems to 
have deserted the legal profession for the 
army, in which he had attained the rank of 
captain in 1606. lie was a disciple of the 
Earl of Rochester in verse, and rivalled his 
master in ribaldry. Ha published: 1.‘ Ovid 
Travestie, a maclt Poem on five Epistles of 
Ovid,’ 16mo, 1673 (Gaisford libra)y Sale 
Catalogue'). This, the first edition, was ig¬ 
nored when the book was reprinted, 4to, 
1680,1681,1696 (with additions'), and 1705. 
2, ‘Bacchanalia Coelestia: a Poem, in praise 
of Punch, compos’d by the Gods and God¬ 
desses in Cabal, London, 1680, fol. broadside. 
Reprinted in the 1 Ramble,’ &c. 3. ‘ The 

Ramble: an anti-heroick Poem. Together 
with some Terrestrial Hymns and Carnal 
Ejaculations,’ London, 1682, 8vo. Part of 
‘The Ramble’ had previously appeared in 
the edition of Rochester’s Poems which bears 
the imprint Antwerp, 1680. Nos. 1 (3rd 
edit.) and 3 were reissued with a general 
title, ‘The Works of Capt. Alexander Rad- 
cliffs,’ in 1696, 2 pts. (London, 8vo). 

[Hunter’s Chorus Tatum, Addit, MS. 24490, 
fol. 247, Nichols’s Select Collection of Poems, 
i. 141, iii. 103.] G. T. D. 

RADCLIFFE, ANN (1764-1823), no¬ 
velist, the only daughter of William and Ann 
Ward, was horn in London on 9 July 1764. 
Her father was in trade, but she was con¬ 
nected on his side with the family of William 
Cheselden [q.v.], the famous surgeon, and 
more remotely with the Dutch family of De 
Witt. Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Oates, was niece of Dr. Samuel Jebb [q. v.], 
and first cousin of Sir Richard Jebb [q. v.j, 
physician to George III. Great part of her 
youth was passed in the society of relatives 
in easy circumstances; she was particularly 
noticed by Bentley, the partner of Josiah 
Wedgwood [q. v.l, and she met at his house, 
among others, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montagu, 
and ‘Athenian Stuart.’ At the age of twenty- 
three she married, at Bath, William Rad¬ 
cliffe, an Oxonian, and a student of law, who 
abandoned his intention of being called to 
the bar, and subsequently became proprietor 
and editor of the ‘ English Chronicle.’" 

Her first novel, ‘ The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunhayne,’ a short story of little merit, ap¬ 
peared in 1789, and was followed in the 
ensuing year by ‘ A Sicilian Romance,’ which 
Scott considers the first modem English 
example of the poetical novel, and of which 
several Italian versions have appeared. The 
interest, however, depended entirely upon 
incident and description, to which in its suc¬ 


cessor, ‘ The Romance of the Forest ’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1791,12mo), something like a study of 
the effect of circumstance upon character was 
added. ‘The Romance of the Forest' reached 
a fourth edition by 1796, and was translated 
into French and Italian, while a dramatised 
version, by John Boaden, entitled' Fountain- 
ville Forest,’ appeared in 1794. Its success 
paved the way for ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
a Romance interspersed with some pieces of 
Poetry’ (London, 1794, 4 vols. 12mo), for 
which the publisher offered what was then 
the unprecedented sum of 600/. Conscious 
of her strength, Mrs. Radcliffe had adopted 
a broader and move ambitious style of treat¬ 
ment. ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’ was 
translated into French by Chastenny, and 
proved the most popular of novels. Its success 
was such that she obtained SOOZ. for her next 
novel, ‘ The Italian, or the Confessional of 
the Blaok Penitents ’ (London, 1797, 3 vols. 
12mo), a romance of the inquisition, usually 
regarded as her best work. It was received 
with enthusiasm at home. Badly drama¬ 
tised by John Boaden as the ‘ Italian Monk,* 
it was produced at the Haymarliet on 
16 Aug. 1797 (Genesi, vii. 323); it was, 
moreover, immediately translated into French 
by the Abbe Morellet. From this time Mrs. 
Radcliffe wrote no more, except the little- 
known novel of ‘ Gaston de Blondeville, or 
the Court of Henry III keeping Festival in 
Ardenne ’ (London, 1826, 4 vols. 8vo), com- 
osed in 1802, but not published until after 
er death, whence it may perhaps he inferred 
that she considered it unworthy of her powers. 
It was, however, translated into French by 
Defauconpret, the translator of Scott,in 1826, 
and it is interesting because in it the author 
has reeourssnot to the supernatural naturally 
explained, but to the actual supernatural, 
a method which Scott regretted that she had 
not followed, unaware that she had actually 
attempted it. 

After her retirement from the world of 
letters Mrs, Radcliffe lived almost unknown 
to her literacy contemporaries, amusing her¬ 
self with the occasional composition of 
poetry, and delighting in the long carriage 
excursions she was accustomed to make 
with her husband in the summer months. 
She had already (1796) published an ac¬ 
count of ‘ A Journey made in the Summer 
of 1794 through Holland and the "Western 
Frontier of Germany,’ which is rich in pic¬ 
torial description, and also in political and eco¬ 
nomical observations, probably contributed 
by her husband. She also made copious notes 
of her English excursions, specimens of which, 
admirable as pieces of description, were in¬ 
corporated in the memoir prefixed to ‘ Gaston 
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deBlondeville.’ With them also appeared‘St, 
Alban’s Abbey,’ a long metrical romance, the 
date of which is not given, but which must 
havo been written after Scott and Southey 
lmd begun to publish. A little volume of 
poems which appeared under her name in 
1816, and was reissued in 1831 and 181C, is 
merely ft collection of the verses inserted in 
her novels, made by an anonymous compiler, 
who seems to have thought that she was 
dead, and who took the liberty to add poems 
of bis own. Her retirement from society also 
accredited a report of hor insanity, which 
was distinctly assorted in a book entitled 
* A Tonr through England,’ and was made 
the subject, of ‘ An Ode to Terror,’ published 
in 1810. There was not the slightest founda¬ 
tion for it. Mrs. Itadcliffe appears to have 
possessed a cheerful and equable temper, and 
to have manifested no peculiarity excopt the 
sensitive aversion to notice which she shared 
with many other authoresses. For the last 
twelve years of her life she suil'orod from 
spasmodic asthma, and succumbed to a 
sudden attack on 7 Fob. 1823. She was in¬ 
terred at the clittpel-nf-ease in the Bnyswator 
Hoad (the rosting-place of Laurence Stoma 
and of PaulSandbyj bolongingtoSt, George’s, 
Hanover Square. Her posthumoue works ap¬ 
peared in1826, along with a slight but interest¬ 
ing memoir, apparently from tho pon of her 
husband, whose testimony to her amiable qua- 
lil ies,personal al l ract ions, and musical accom¬ 
plishments bears the impress of strict truth. 
Tho memoir also contains somo very dis¬ 
criminating criticism, which may be read 
with pleasure, ovou aflor tho accurate hut 
cordial estimate of hor genius which Sir 
Walter Scott had already given in his pre¬ 
face to the edition of hor novels published 
in 1824. 

Mrs. Kudcliffe’s novels may not ho much 
road, oilhor now or in the future, but she 
will always retain in English literature tho 
important position due to llio founder of a 
school who was also its most eminent repre¬ 
sentative. In hor peculiar art of exciting 
terror and impat iont curiosity by tho inven¬ 
tion of incidents apparently supernatural, 
but evoutually receiving a natural explana¬ 
tion, she lias boon surpassed by two Ameri¬ 
cans, Brockden Brown and Poe, but it is 
doubtful whothormauy English writors havo 
rivalled her. Tho construction of her talcs 
is exceedingly ingenious, and great art is 
evinced in the contrivances by which tho 
action is from time to time interrupted and 
the reader's suspense prolonged. The spell 
which she exerts, howovor, arises no less 
from the manifestation of a higher artist ic 
faculty, tho creation of an environment for 


adventures appear not violently impmbag 
and almost natural. No stories if™ “ ’ 
comuletulv imbued will, r 



which she may almost he said totaveT’ 
troduoed into the modern novel, and in til" 
practice of which, as Scott remarks 2 
showed hersolf ns competent to copy natm! 
ns to indulge imagination, Except, indeed 
for the ingenuity of her plots, she is rati® 
to be ranked among prose poets than amon» 
storytellers, and is especially interest™ 
ns a precursor of that general movement 
towards the doliuealion and comprehumioa 
of oxtenial nature which was to characterise 
the ninctoonlli century. Iler weak side is 
the want of human interest, to which, how¬ 
ever, tho character of Schedoni, in ‘The 
Italian,Ms a niurlced exception. Ifthegeneial 
conventionality of her personages disentitles 
her to rank among groat novelists, she can¬ 
not ho oxcludod from a place among great 
romancers. Herlottevs and journals abound 
with beautiful natural descriptions in tie 
stylo of hor novels. Her poems, mainly from 
imporfoction of expression, ore the least 
poetical portion of hor writings. In her 
romances, saye Leigh Hunt, she was, in the 
words of Mathias, ‘ the mighty magician of 
Udolplio i ’ ‘ in hor verses she is a tinselled 
nymph in a pantomime, calling up common¬ 
places witli a wand ’ (Men, Women, mid Booh, 
1878, p. 278). 


[Memoir preflxod to Gaston do Blondarilb, 
1820; Scott’s Introduction to Mrs. Badoliffe's 
novels in B.illantyno’s Novelist's Library, 1824; 
J enUreson's N ovols andNovelists; Allibono’sDict. 
of English Literature; Chambers's Cyclop, of 
English Literature; Lafdvre-Denmior in Cdli- 
britis Angle! sob, 1880. Christine Bossetti wished 
to havo written the biography of Mrs.Itaddiffe, 
whom she greatly admired, but was obliged to 
relinquish her intention from leek of materials.] 

B. G. 


RADCLIFFE, CHARLES BLAND 
(1822-1889), physician, born at Brigginthe 
north of Lincolnshire on 2 June 1822, be¬ 
longed to a family long settled in the Isle of 
Man, and was oldest son of Charles Bad- 
clilfo, a Wusluytin minister. John Netten 
EnddiD'o [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
Charles complotod his education, begun at 
home, in the grammar school at Batley,netii 
Leeds, and was subsequently apprenticed to 
Mr. Hall, a general practitioner, at Worthy. 
He finished his mouioal training in Leeds, 
Paris, and London. In Paris he studied 
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under Claude Bernard. lie graduated M.B. 
at the London University in 1845, -when lie 
is said to have been the first student from a 
provincial medical school who succeeded in 
obtaining a gold medal. lie graduated 
JI.D. in 1851. He became a licentiate of 
the Eoynl College of Physicians of London 
m 1848, and was elected a fellow in 1858. 
lie filled the office of Gulstonian lecturer in 
1360 and of Oroonian lecturer in 1873. He 
subsequently became a councillor of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians, and in 1875-6 he acted 
as censor. 

He was appointed, on 21 May 1853, assist¬ 
ant physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
where he succeeded to the office of full phy¬ 
sician 26 April 1867, and he was elected to 
the consulting staff on 27 May 1878. He 
lectured upon botany and materia medica in 
the medical school attached to the hospital. 
In 1803 he was appointed physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in Queen Square, in succession to 
Dr. Brown-Sfiquard, and it was in connec¬ 
tion with this institution, and the diseases of 
the nervous system which it was founded to 
relieve, that Radelifte’a name was best known. 
He died very suddenly on 18 June 1889, and 
was buried m Highnate cemetery. He mar¬ 
ried in 1851, butleft no issue. 

Eadcliffe, whose personal appearance was 
extremely striking, was a type of all that is 
best in a physician of the old school, modified 
by a modem scientific training. His mind was 
essentially metaphysical with a strong bias 
towards novel theories. He was one of the 
earliest investigators in this country of the 
electrical physiology of muscle and nerve, 
hut he waa too much, occupied with abstract 
theories to do much by wav of experiment. 
He waa, as Sir Burdon-Sandareon points out, 
essentially a vitaliat,hut with this difference— 
that in his doctrine electricity took the place 
of the vital principle. Theological specula¬ 
tion also interested him, and he read with 
almost equal zest the works of Plato, Aquinas, 
and Maurice. 

An unfinished portrait, by Sir William 
Boxall, belongs to Mrs. Rndcliffe, 

Badcliffe’s works are: 1, ‘Proteus, or the 
Law of Nature,’ 8vo, London, 1860. 2 . 1 The 
Philosophy of Vital Motion/ 8vo, 1851. 
3. ‘Epilepsy and other Affections of the 
Nervous System marked by Tremor, Con¬ 
vulsion, or Spasm,’ 8vo, 1854; 2nd edit. 
1868 ; 3rd edit. 1861. 4. ‘Lectures on Epi¬ 
lepsy, Pain, Paralysis, and certain other dis¬ 
orders of the Nervous System/ 8vo, 1864. 
6, ‘ Artie! es in Eeynolds’s System of Medicine, 
1868 and 1872. 6, ‘ Dynamics of Nerve and 
Muscle/ 8vo, 1871. 7. ‘ Vital Motion as a 


! Mode of Physical Motion/ 8vo, 1870. 8.' The 
Connection between Vital and Physical 
Motion: a Conversation/ privately printed, 
1881. 9, ‘ Behind the Tides/ privately 

printed. 

Eadcliffe was joint editor with Dr. W.H. 
Bankmgffoml845 to 187Sof Ranking’s 1 Ab¬ 
stract or the Medical Sciences." 

[Personal knowledge; obituary notices; 
Westminster Hospital Reports, by G. Cowell, 
1889, v. 1; Proceedings of the Boyn.1 Medical and 
Ohirurgical Society, 1SD0, by Sir E. H. Sieve- 
king, 3I.D.; additional information kindly given 
to the writer by Mrs. Eadcliffe.] D’A. P. 

EADCLIFFE or BADCLYFFE, 
CHARLES EDWAED (1774-1827), lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, born in 1774, received his 
first commission as adjutant of the first dra¬ 
goons (royals) on 11 Oct. 1797, hut he had 
previously served under the Duke of York 
m the campaign of 1794. He was made 
comet on 12 April 1799, lieutenant on 4 May 
1800, and captain on 1 Dec. 1804. He em¬ 
barked for the Peninsula with the royals in 
September 1809, and in the following June 
he was appointed brigade-major to General 
Slade’s brigade, which consisted at that time 
of the royals and the 14th dragoons. Hb con¬ 
tinued in this position throughout the war, 
up to the battle of Toulouse in 1814, being 
present at Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Vittoria, 
and various minor actions. In the action at 
Maquilla on 11 June 1812, in which Slade’s 
brigade (royals and 3rd dragoon guards) was 
worsted by Lallemand, and driven in con- 
fiision for six miles with a loss of 150 
men, Slade reported that he was particularly 
indebted to Eadcliffe for liis assistance in 
rallying the men. As a result of his ex¬ 
perience in the war, Eadcliffe submitted a 
strong recommendation that British troopers 
should be taught to use the point instead of 
the edge of their sabres, and published a 
small work on the subject; it is not in the 
British Museum. 

Eadcliffe was employed as assistant ad- 
jut ant-genoral of cavalry during the march 
of the cavalry across France after the war. 
He received a brevet majority on 4 J unel814, 
and on 25 Sept, was made brigade-major to 
the inspector general of cavalry. In the 
following year he went to Belgium with his 
regiment, which formed part of the famous 
Union brigade. His squadron constituted 
the rearguard of the brigade in the retreat 
from Quatre Bras on 17 June, and he was 
thanked for his conduct by Sir "William Pon- 
sonby. He was specially praised also by 
Ponsonby’s successor, Colonel Clifton, for his 
part in the great cavalry charge at Waterloo 
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on the following day, Ha was severely 
wounded by a bullet in the kneo, which could 
not be extracted, and caused him much 
pain for the rest of his life. He was given 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, dating from the 
day of the battlo. lie was placed on half- 
pay on 20 April 1820, and was appointed 
brigade-major to the inspector-general of 
cavalry. Ho died in London on 24 Fob. 
1827. ‘ He was a doxtorous swordsman, an 
accomplished oiTicor, and an able tactician 
... a warm and sinooro friend, a conscien¬ 
tious Christian, and a brave man,’ writes 
General de Ainslio, tho historian of the 
royals. He married Mary, oldest daughter 
of n. Croolcett, esq., who diud a week beforo 
him. His only son, tho Rev. Oharlos Rad- 
clyffe, died in 1802, loaviiig a sou, Charles 
Edward Radclyffe, of Little Park, Hamp¬ 
shire. 

[Gont. Mag. 1815 ii. 81, 1827 i. 385; His¬ 
torical Records of tho first or [loyal Diagoous; 
Wellington Despatches, SulcclionB, p. 801, and 
Supplementary Series, x. 66!); Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1891, ii. 1876.] E, M. L. 

RADCLIFFE, EQREMONT (d. 1678), 
rebel, was son of Iioury RadcliJlb, second earl 
of Sussox [soo under Radoltotb, liOBDBX, first 
Earl], by hie second wife, Aimo, daughter of 
Sir Philip Cnlt.horpo. When quite a young 
man ho took part in tho rebellion of 1600, 
and was so active that special instructions 
were givon for liis capture on its suppression. 
Ho managed, however, to escape over the 
border, and waB for some timo, with other 
robcls, tho guest of tho Scotts of Buecleugh 
at Brnnksom. A ship was provided to con¬ 
voy tho party to Flanders, but nows of tho 
r.d'orls the English government were making 
to intercept thorn having readied them, they 
soem to have sailed by way of Orkney. Qnco 
at Antwerp, Radcliffo rocoivod a pension 
of eight hundred ducats from the king of 
iSpaiu. Tn tho early part of 1672 ho wont on 
a mission to Madrid, whore he was thrown 
into prison for debt at tho ond of 1673; in 
1674, having returned to tho Low Countries, 
ho wont to Franco, and quitted ‘tlio king 
of Spain’s entertaiumont.’ lie wrolo a good 
many letters to Burgkley and others about 
his pardon, and in February 1674-6 Dr. 
'Wilson, writing to Burghloy, spoke of him 
os ‘marvellously repentantho offered to 
servo in Ireland, and later in tho samo year 
ho sont a letter to Wilson ‘ full of submission, 
with groat moan of liis necessity.’ To ho 
nenrer the gates of moroy ho had moved in 
1676 to Calais. He oamo in November 1676 
to London; but when ho showed himself 
at court he was sent to tho Tower. There 


he remained for some years. About 
1677 he made petition to be allowed ft 1 
exercise m the little garden facing hi 8 prison 
and to have a servant. He was conffnedhl 
ho Beauchamp Tower, where bis name, wift 
the date 1676 and the motto ‘pour parS 
may be soon out m tho wall of one of ft. 
colls. ue 

On 10 May 1678 he was secretly released 
from prison, and exited. He went to FU 
ders, incurred suspicion of being mixed up in 
a plot to poison Don Jolrn of Austria, L- 
sumably as tho agent of the English govern 
mont, and was consequently in the same year 
(1678) beheaded in thu market-place of \ 
mur (of. Estate of the English Fugitives) 
Do Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador ii 
England, describes him kb ‘ a rash and darks 
young man, ready for anything.’ He was 
author of ‘ PoliUque Discourses translated 
out of French,’ London, 1678, dto, dedicated 
to Sir Francis Walsingham; this lie under¬ 
took while in tlio Beauchamp Towor, 

[Cals, of Slate Papers, Dom. 1617—80, p. 545 - 
1566-79, Add., For. 1660-76, Spanish, 1688-7o| 
specially noto to p. 672 ; Froude’s Hist. ix. 62B; 
Sharp’s Mom. of the Jtoboltion of 16GB, op, 1 \ 
&c.; ILitfleld MSS. ii. 100; Sadler Pancn, ii! 
217, &e.; Gont. Mug. 1857, i. 190; Burka’B Ex¬ 
tinct and Dormant Poornge.] W. A, J. A. 


RADCLIFFE, Sir GEORGE (1503- 
1667), politician, baptised 21 April 1693, to 
tho son of Nicholas Radclille (<?, 1699) of 
Ovortliorpe in tho parish of Thornhill, York¬ 
shire, by Margo rot, daughter of Robert Marsh 
of Barton, Yorkshire, mid widow of John 
Bay lie of Llonloy in the same county. He 
was sont in 1607 to Mr. Hunt's school at 
Oldham, matriculated at University College, 
()xford, on 3 Nov. 1609, and took the degree 
or B. A. on 24 May 1612. On 6 Feb. 1612 he 
was admitted to Gray’slnn, six years later he 
was callod to tho bar, and in 1632 he became 
a bencher of that society (Foster, Gray'aim 
Register, p,129; Alumni Oxonienm, let set, 
iii. 1227). 

Radcliffe soon obtained a respectable 
praotico, and his fortunos were tether ad¬ 
vanced by marriage mid by the friendship of 
Sir Thomas Woutworth, who was a kinsman 
of his second wife, Anno, daughter of Sir 
Francis Trappos. From about 1627 Radcliffe 
had tho manogemont of Wentworth’s affairs 
(ib. p. 187; Strafford Letters , ii. 438). hi 
1627 ho, like Wentworth, refused to contri¬ 
bute to tho forced loan, was for some months 
confined in tho Marshnlsea by the council 
(Rusuwortu, i. 428), and stood out until the 
general release of all tho prisoners took place 
in January 1628 (ib, i, 473), ne sat in the 
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parliament of 1828, as his letters prove, but 
his name does not appear in the printed list 
of members (Whitaker, Life of Radcliffe, 
p, 161). In December 1628 Wentworth be¬ 
came president of the council of the north, 
and through his influence Radcliffe obtained 
the post of king's attorney in that court (ib. 
p 173 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629-81, 
p. 236). 

When Wentworth was made lord deputy 
of Ireland, he resolved to have Radcliffe 
with him, and the latter landed in Ireland in 
January1633, six mouths before Wentworth’s 
own arrival. Wentworth's first despatch to 
secretary Coke concluded with the request 
that Radcliffe should be made a member of 
the council ( Strafford Letters, i. 97-100), 
and the king at once granted the request (ib. 
pp. 115,134). The lord deputy placed his 
whole confidence in Radcliffe and Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wandesford. Writing to the lord 
treasurer on 31 Jan. 1634, he said, speaking 
of his financial schemes, 'There is not a 
minister on this side, that knows anything 
I write or intend, excepting the Master 
of the Rolls and Sir George Radcliffe, for 
whose assistance in this government, and 
comfort to myBelf amidst this generation, I 
am not able sufficiently to pour forth my 
humble acknowledgments to his Majesty. 
Sure I were the most solitary man without 
them that ever served a king in such a 
place ’ (ib. i. 194), He praised in a similar 
strain their great services in the parliament 
of 1634 (ib. i. 352). In all legal matters 
Radcliffe was Wentworth’s chief adviser, 
and in the management of the form of the 
customs and other financial measures he 
was liis right-hand man (id. ii. 21; Rusn- 
wobth, Trial of Strafford, pp. 249, 410; 
LroTD, Memoirs of Excellent Personages, p, 
149), ItwasowingtoRadcliffe's advico that 
Wentworth decided, when opposed by the 
Earl of Ormonde, to make Ormonde his friend 
rather than to crush him (Caete, Life of 
Ormonde, i. 181, ed. 1851). In 1639 Rad¬ 
cliffe joined with Sir Christopher W andesford 
in promising to the king an annual contribu¬ 
tion of 5001. towards the expenses of the war 
with the Scots (Strafford Letters, ii, 279). In 
1640 the meeting of the Long parliament 
involved Radcliffe in the ruin of his patron. 
He was regarded as Strafford’s accomplice, 
and was committed to the gatehouse on 
the charge of high treason (9 Dec. 1640; 
Command Journals, ii. 40, 48). Articles of 
impeachment against him were read in the 
commons on 29 Deo., and presented by Pym to 
the lords on the following day. Pym repre¬ 
sented Radcliffe as an inferior orb governed 
by a greater planet. ‘ In the crimes com¬ 


mitted by the Earl there appears to be more 
haughtiness and fierceness . . . but in those 
of Sir George Radcliffe there seems to be 
more baseness and servility, having resigned 
and subjected himself to be acted by the 
corrupt will of another.’ Strafford, having 
less _ knowledge of the law and stronger 
passions, was easily led into illegality. ‘Sir 
George Radcliffe, in his natural temper and 
disposition more moderate, and by his educa¬ 
tion and profession better acquainted with 
the grounds and directions of law, was 
carried into his offences by an immediate 
concurrence of wiR, by a more corrupt 
suppression and inthralling of his own 
reason and judgment’ (ib. ii. 58; Lords' 
Journals, iv. 120). On 4 March 1641 Cap¬ 
tain Audley Mervin, on behalf of the Irish 
House of Commons, presented articles of im¬ 
peachment against Radcliffe and three other 
members of Strafford’s council, to the Irish 
House of Lords (Nalsou, Collection of 
Affairs of State, &c., ii. 666). The articles 
or impeachment, both English and Irish, 
were of a very general nature, and aa Rad¬ 
cliffe was not brought to trial, no evidence 
was brought to prove them. In the courne of 
the proceedings against Strafford, however, 
Radcliffe was shown to have threatened 
members for their votes in parliament, and 
to have been the chief agent in the prosecu¬ 
tion of Sir Piers Crosby. Crosby and Lord 
Boltinglass both presented petitions against 
him (Lords' Journals, iv. 258, 275; Rush- 
wobth, Trial <>f Strafford, pp. 110-12). Ac¬ 
cording to Clarendon, the object of the 
managers of the trial in impeaching Rad¬ 
cliffe was to prevent him being a witness on 
behalf of Strafford (Rebellion,vL 93). Straf¬ 
ford was denied the assistance of Radcliffe 
in drawing up his answer to the remonstranoe 
of the Irish parliament, hut, according to 
Carts, the king forwarded the remonstrance 
to Radcliffe, and the answer was written by 
him and merely approved by Strafford (Life 
iff Ormonde, i. 238; Lords’ Journals, iv. 126, 
127). A formal demand by Strafford that 
Radcliffe should be summoned to explain 
the reasons for the calling in of the Dublin 
charters was likewise refused (Rushwokth, 
Trial jrf Strafford, p. 163), Yet, in spite of 
all difficulties, he contrived to communicate 
with Strafford by letter, and to advise him 
as to his defence. Even after the earl’s 
condemnation the two friends were not 
allowed to meet. On 9 May Radcliffe wrote 
a touching fareweU to Strafford. * I shall 
account no loss/ he concluded, ‘ if I do now 
shortly attend your blessed soul into the 
state of rest andfcappiness. But whatsoever 
small remainder of time God shall vouchsafe 
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<o me in this -world, my purposes is to employ with the attempt of the duhe to seTunT 
it chiefly in the service of your ohildrou' himself, ordered him hack to Peris * , 
(Strafford Letters, ii. 417 ; Wiiitakiih, pp. desired him to he governed by the m, 
222-6). .Radcliffe kept his word, and was the in all matters of importance (Olabke" r't 
faithful counsellor of Strafford's son (ii. of James II, i, 48 ; Nicholas Papers i’io'; 

S . 2851. Many years later he addressed to 212). In his demotion at his diEcr n" 
im ‘An Essay towards the Life of my Lord Radcliffe proposed to retire altogether fr*' 
Strafford,’ which is the basis of all lator bio- the court, and settle in some obscure Norm 0 * 
graphies of that statesman, and supplies the village. He even thought of endeavouri 3 " 
most vivid picture of his private lire (Straf- to compound for his estate with the govern 5 
furd Letters, ii. 420-361, ment 01 the Commonwealth. But the Com 

In June 1642 Radcliffe was still a prisoner, monwealth, by an act passed 16 July lgfl 
but the proceedings against him had been had ordered the sale of all Eadcliff'e's estate’ 
tacitly dropped (WnmEBB, p. 239). In and was not disposed to permit him to malt 
1643 he joined the king at Oxford, and was terms. His wife, who was in England found 
created a doctor of law by the university an the greatest difficulty in obtaining the fifth- 
81 Oct, of that year (Wood, Fasti . ii. 63). which had beon allowed her (Whitaker* 
Oarte prints a series of letters from Radcliffe p. 250 ; Soould, Collection of Acts, ii. I 5 (j! 
to Ormonde, written betwoen October 1013 Cal. qf Compounders, p. 1767), Liter' 
aud June 1644, which show that he was a Radclilfo succeeded fo borne extent in re- 
strong supporter of Ormonde's policy, aud gaining tho favour of Charles II, and played 
was sometimes consulted 011 Irish questions an important part in preventing the at- 

(Life of Ormonde, v. 616, 636, 639, vi. 18, templed perversion of the Duke of Gloucester 
38, 66 , 84,120,140, 160), Charles granted in 1064 ( Nicholas Papers, ii. 109,131 ,151 
Radcliffe a pardon for the treasons with 162). lie recoived Lire king’s thanks through 
which he was chargod, but the parliament Secretary Nicholas (ib. ii. 186). With Hyde 
in the Uxbridge and Newcastle propositions Kadclifle was never on very good terms, but 
named him in the list of those to be alto- expressed grout devotion to Secretary Ni’cho- 
gether excluded (Biaok, Oxford Doequets, laB and tho Marquis of Ormonde (ib. ii. 235 . 
pp. 217, 246). Thubloji, v. 22 ). After Charles went toOfr 

At one time the king contemplated sending logne, Radcliffe, who stayed behind in Paris, 
the Duke of York to Ireland under the charge became once more one of the chief advisers 
of Itadcliffe. Tho design was abandoned, but of the Duke of York, and that apparently 
Kadclifle remained in attendance upon the with tho king's sanction. lie found it a 
duke, and on the surrender of Oxford received thankless business. In August 1060 he 
orders from Fairfax to continue with tho duke wrote to his wife, Baying,‘I am as weary as 
till the pleasure of the parliamonl should be a dog of mine office, for I labour in vain, 
known. Thequeon ordered Radcliffe to carry do no good, but got bcorns or ill-will. If it 
the duke either into Ireland or France, but wore not for tho honour I hoar to my old 
he declined to romova Jamas from England master, and to comply with his desire, 1 
without an order from the king, and delivered would cast up all and wash my hands; bat 
him over to the Earl of Northumberland I must not fail Ilia expectation ’ (Nicholas 
(Olahke, Life of James II , i. 28 ; CRabon- Papers, ii. 185, 200; Tiiubme, v. 293). 
Don, Life, i. 244, od. 1857). I 11 April 1647 Poverty made his position still more un- 
Radcliffe was in exile at Uiton ( Cal. Claren- pleasant. ‘ I am now labouring,’ he -wrote in 
don Papers , i. 378). In June 1048 he sailod March 1066, ‘to got credit for a suit of clothes, 
from Dieppe with Oottington and Ilyde to which is more than I have made these five 
join tho fleet under the Prmco of Wales. On years, and now my old frippery grows thin’ 
tho way they were captured by an Ostend (ib. iv. 581). In Soptoraber 1066 the Duke 
corsair, who robbed RadclifTe and his kinsman of York loft Franco, and Radcliffe joined 
Wandesford of 50 01, in money and jewels the rest of the royalist exiles in the Low 
(Oiabendon, Life , i. 214). Countries (ib, y. 402). lie died at Plush- 

In 1640, before Charles II loft France, he ing in 1667. ‘ Sir George Radcliffe,' says a 
recommended Radcliffe to tho Duko of news-lotler, ‘ was buried at Flushing upon 
York, and promised him ‘ some place about Monday last (26 May); all the cavaliers 
his brother when his family should be was at his burial, except the chancellor 
settled.’ In October 1660 the duke left Paris and two more that was at Bruges. They 
and wont first to Brussols, and then to the aro generally sorry for him; for they say 
Hague. ThiB was done agninBl the wish of lie was the host counsellor their master 
the queen, and was generally attributed to had ’ (ib. vi. 826-326; Whitakee, p, 2881. 
the advioe of Radolifie. Charles, displeased Clarendon, who blames severely Radcliiles 
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conduct in 1(550, characterises him never¬ 
theless as ‘ a man very capable of business; 
,md it the prosperity of his former fortune 
had not raised in him some fumes of vanity 
and self-conceileduess, very fit to be ad¬ 
vised with, being of a nature constant and 
sincere’ (Life, i. 24 4). 

liadcliile married, SI Feb. 1621-2, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Francis Trappes of 
Harrogate and Nidd, Yorkshire. She died on 
18 May 1669, in her fifty-eighth year, and 
u as buried in Weitminster Abbey ( Chester, 
Westminster Registers,^ 151; Whitaker, 
p. 288). He left a son Thomas, who died at 
Dublin in 1679, leaving no issue (ib. p. 295). 

[A short life of Radcliffe is given in David 
Uezd’s Memoirs of Excellent Personages, 1G68, 
p.148; his correspondence was edited in 1810 
by Dr. T. D. Whitaker, who adds a fuller 
memoir; Letters of Radcliffe are printed in 
Carte’s Life of Ormonde, in the same author's 
Collodion of Original Letters, 1789, in the 
Nicholas Papers, edited by Mr. Q-. P. Warner 
(Camden Sec. 1886, 1892), and in the Thurioe 
Papers; other authorities mentioned in the 
article.] C. H. F. 

RADCLIFFE or RADCLYFFE, 
JAMES, third Eaul of Deewehtwatbr 
i 1689-1716),hom in Arlington Street, Lon¬ 
don, on 28 June 1689, was the eldest son of 
Edward Rad clyfl'e, the second earl (d. 1706), 
by Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of 
Charles II, by Mary Davis or Davies [q. v. J, the 

a duke’s daughter by her father, married Rad¬ 
clyffe, to whom she was unfaithful, on 18 Aug. 
1687, and died in Paris on 6 Nov. 1720 (Hist, 
Reg, 1726, Chron. Diary, p. 42). The second 
earl was eldest son of Sir Francis Radclyffe 
(d. 1697), who was created ViscountRadclyffe 
and Langley and Earl of Derwentwater on 
7 March 1088, this being one of the few 
peerages created by James II. Sir Francis 
teas the grandson of another Sir Franois Rad- 
clyffe, created a baronet by James I in 1619, 
who was a lineal descendant of Sir Nicholas, 
the grandfather of Sir Richard Radcliffe 

0 1 . v!j, the adherent of Richard HI. This Sir 
icholas acquired the Derwentwater estates 
in 1417, by marriage with the heiress of 
John de Derwentwater (see Surtees, Hist 
of Durham, i. 32; Nkjopson and Berk, 
Hist, of Westmorland, ii. 78; and Whi¬ 
taker, Hist, of Whalley, 3rd edit, pp, 
412-14). 

James was brought up at the exiled court 
of St. Germain, as a companion to the young 
prince, James Edward, remaining there, by 
the special desire of Queen Mary of Modena, 
until his father's death in 1706. After that 
he travelled on the continent, sailed from 


Holland for London in November 1709, and 
thencB set out to visit his Cumberland estates 
for the first time early iu 1710 (Hodgsoh, 
Hist, of Northumberland, I. ii. 225). He 
spent the next two years at Dilston Hall, 
tne mansion built by his grandfather, and on 
10 July 1712 he married Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Webb, third baronet, of 
Odstock, Wiltshire, by Barbara, daughter 
and coheiress of John Belasyse, first baron 
Belasyse. A generous and impulsive youth, 
a Roman catholic, and a distant kinsman of 
the exiled house of Stuart, he joined the con- 
iracy of 1715 without much reflection, 
is disloyal sentiments to the house of Bruns¬ 
wick were suspected by the government, and 
on the eve of the insurrection the secretary 
of state (Stanhope) signed a warrant for his 
arrest, and a messenger was sent to Durham 
to secure him. But lierwentwater’s tenantry 
were devoted to him, and the news of his 
meditated arrest reached him long before 
the messenger’s arrival. He consequently 
went into hiding until he heard that Thomas 
Forster (1676 P-1738) [q.v.jhad raised the 
standard of the Pretender, whereupon he 
joined him at Green-rig, on 6 Oct. 1716, at 
the head of a company of gentlemen and 
armed servants from Dilston Hall. His fol¬ 
lowing did not exceed seventy persons, the 
troop being under tlio immediate command 
of his brother, Charles Radclifte [see below]. 
The subordination of Derwentwater to For¬ 
ster was apparently due to the Pretender’s 
anxiety to conciliate his protestant adhe¬ 
rents. Neither Iib nor Forster had any mili¬ 
tary experience. Their plan was to march 
through Lancashire to Staffordshire, where 
they looked for support, and the conduct 
of the expedition was left mainly iu the 
hands of Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. v.], 
who had served under Marlborough in 
Flanders. When the rebels occupied Preston, 
Derwentwater showed much activity in en¬ 
couraging the men to throw up trenches; 
but he seems to have acquiesced in Forster’s 
pusillanimous decision to capitulate to the 
inferior force of General Wills, who, more¬ 
over, had no cannon. He was escorted with 
the other prisoners to London by General 
Henry Luinley [q. y.j and lodged in the 
Devereux tower of the Tower of London, 
along with Earls NithBdale and Camwath, 
and Lords Widdring ton, Remnttre, andNairn. 
He was examined before the privy council on 
10 Jan. 1716, and impeached with the other 
lords on 10 Jan, Derwentwater pleaded 
guilty, urg mg in extenuation, his inexperience, 
ond his advice to those who were about him 
to throw themselves upon the royal clemency. 
He was attainted, and condemned to death. 
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Tin* greatest efforts were made to procure liis 

I iaxdon. Petitions were brought before both 
louses, and an address was carried from the 
upper house to the throne on 22 Fob., pray¬ 
ing that his majesty would reprieve ‘ such 
of the condemned lords as might appoar to 
Mm doserviug of clomency.’ _ Upon Wid- 
drington, Camwath, and Nairn being' re¬ 
prieved, the efforts of Derwent water's friends 
were redoubled, The countess, accompanied 
by her sister, their maternal aunt, the JJuohess 
of Richmond, the Duchess of Clovoland, and 
other ladies, was introduced by the Duke of 
Richmond into the king’s bedchamber, where 
the countess, inFrench, invoked his majesty's 
morcy. The king, howover, prompted by 
“Walpole (who declared that he had been 
offered 60,000/. to sove Derwentwater, but 
that ho was determined to make an oxample), 
was obdurate. Derwentwater was beheaded 
on Tower Xlill on 24. Feb. 1710. Upon the 
scaffold he expressed regret at having pleadud 
guilty, and declared his dovotinn to tho 
IIoman catholic religion and to James III. 
Lord Konmuro Buttered at the same time. 
Tho Earl of Nithsdalo escaped from tho 
Tower the day before [seo under Maxwell, 
William, filth Emit, ai? NiTiiaBAr.nl. 

Dorwentwator's hotly was buried by his 
servants in St. Giles-iu-tlie-Fiolds, and was 
subsequently convoyed to Dilston and buriod 
in tho Donvontwator vault. The earl loft a 
son, John Radclyfl'e, who, but for tho attain¬ 
der, would have been Earl of Derwentwater, 
and who so designat od himf-olf (ho cliod, at tho 
age of nineteen, lit Sir John Webb’s house in 
Great Marlborough Street, London, on 31 Doc, 
3731), and a daughter Alary, who, with a 
fortune of 30,000/., married, on 2 May 1732, 
Bohert James Potre, oighth baron Poire [seo 
uudorPEinB, William, rourthDwioNPE'rnu]. 
Tho bodies of the first throo earls were, on 
0 Oot. 1874, reintorred at Thorndon in Essex, 
in tho family vault of Lord Potvo as tho repre¬ 
sentative of tho Dorwentwator family. The 
Countess of Derwentwat or died in a oonvent 
at Brussels in 1723, aged 30, and was buried 
in tho church of tho English canonusses at 
Louvain. ThooxtonsiveDurwentwator estates 
in Northumberland and Cumberland were in 
part settled upon Greenwich Hospital; tho 
sale of the remainder gave tho trustees an 
opportunity to perpetrate a typical ‘job,’ at 
which “Walpole connived (of, llnitray, Me¬ 
moirs, ii. 66). 

Tho compass ion exoitod by Dorwentwator’s 
fate was mainly duo to his youthful bearing 
and tho simplicity of his motivos. Locally 
lie was extremely popular. Patton, tho rene¬ 
gade historian of tho rebellion, says that he 
was ‘ a man formed to bo generally beloved. 


Ho spent his estate among his own^T 
and continually did offieos of kindn e %Ti 
good neighbourhood to everybody » L “? u 
trail y offered.’ The earl’s gallantayS: 

fair flftv is r».nl ohm furl in t cy r 

a bonny lord! ’ while his fate formatwj* 
ject of the plaintive Jacobite mcloflv «1 Ji 
Dorwcntwater’s Good Night,’ and of ofc 
songs still current in the north of EiwW 
(Notes and Queries , 1st ser.xii, 402 • cf fW 
Mag, 1826, i, 489). The aurora borealis (wMck 
appeared specially bright on the night 0 f the 
carl’s execution) is si ill known locally « 
‘Lord Derwentwat er’a Lights.’ A port^, 
by Kneller was engraved by Cook for Mr, 
Thomson's ‘Memoirs of the Jacobites’ (18133 
Another engraving of the same portrait a 
prefixed to GibsonA ‘Dilston Ilafl’flujjm 
Foiu' other portraits are preserved at Thornl 
don Hall in Esbcx. 

The third oarl’s brother, Ciiabms Em. 
OLOT 0 or Rawilyipm (1693-1746), third and 
youngest son of Edward, the second earl was 
bom at Little l’arndon, Essex, on 3 Sept. 

1693, and on tho death of Mb nopliew, John 
Itadclytta (soo above), m 1731, assumed the 
title of Earl of Derwentwater. He joined 
the Jacobite rising, and, in company with 
his brother, surrendered himself prisoner at 
Preston on 13 Nov. 1716. lie wus fonnd 
guilty of high treason, but his extrema youth 
would probably have procured his pardon (he 
waB only twenty-two) bad he not broken 
out of Newgate with tlnrteon fellow-prisoners 
on 11 Dec. 1716. The accounts of his escape, 
which conflict in other respects, agree that 
ho escaped through tlio debtors' prison (cf. 
GutpittHH, Chronicles of Newgate ; pp. 196- 
197). Hejoinod tho Stuart family on the 
continent., and wns for a time secretary to 
Prince Charles Edward. Do is 8lftted,kthe 
‘Memoirs' of 1740, to have paid several 
cl andestine visit s t o London during the period 
of his exile. On 24 June 1724 he married, 
at St. Mary’s, Brussels, Charlotte Maria 
(granddaughter of Sir James Livingstone of 
Iunnaird, first carl of Newburgh [q. vJ),who 
in 1094 had succcodod her father Charles, 
second carl of Newburgh, as countess m 
jure ; she was widow of Thomas Clifford 
(d. 1718). Dorwentwator is said to have 
urged his suit fifteen times without socceas, 
and then to havo adoptod the expedient 
of entering tho lady’s apartmont by way of 
the chimney (tho incident is represented 
in a curious picture at Thorndon), Bad- 
cliffe subsequently wont to Rome, where 
several of his children wore born, and where 
he made many friends. In November 1746 
he was captured off the Dogger Bank by the 
frigate Shoorness on board a French ship of 
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war bound for Montrose from Dunkirk, and 
carrying arms and warlike stores, doubtless 
to join tlie Chevalier, though of this fact no 
proof was obtained. With several other offi¬ 
cers be was taken prisoner to the Tower of 
London. His identity having been esta¬ 
blished, he was condemned to death under 
his former sentence on 21 Nov. 1740. Though 
not legally a peer, owing to the attainder, he 
was accorded the privilege of decapitation, 
and met his fate bravely on Tower Hill on 
8 Deo. 1746, reiterating nis adhesion to the 
catholic faith and the Stuart cause ; he was 
buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields on 11 Dec. 
Of all the victims of the rebellion his execu¬ 
tion most affected the Pretender James Ed¬ 
ward, who had known him at Rome for many 
years, and regarded him as the most zealous 
and loyal of his adherents (State Papers, 
Tusoany, 17 Jan. 1747 ap. Ewaid, Life and 
Times of Prince Charles, h. 68 ; Masox, Gray, 
1827, p. 886 ). His widow' died in London 
on 4 Aug. 1766, aged 62, and was buried 
with him. There is a mezzotint portrait by 
an unknown artist (Smjttt, Mezzotints Por¬ 
traits, pt. iv. 1703). 

Charles Radclyffe’s eldest son, .Tames Bar¬ 
tholomew Radclyffe (1726-1786), became 
third Earl of Newburgh on the death of his 
mother in August 1766. He was baptised at 
Vincennes on 25 Aug. 1726, the Pretender 
James Edward standing as his godfather, and 
he was taken prisoner with his father in 1746, 
hut soon afterwards released. In 1749, by act 
of parliament, a sum of 30,000/. was raised for 
his benefit from the Derwentwater estates; 
in the same year he married Barbara, heiress 
of Anthony Kemp of Slindon, Sussex, by 
Anne, daughter of Henry Browne, fifth vis¬ 
count Montagu, and left issue. The only 
son, Anthony James, fourth earl, died with¬ 
out issue in 1814, and the peerage devolved 
upon the descendants of Charlotte Maria, 
countess of Newburgh, by her first husband, 
Thomas, son of Lord Clifford (cf. Subtees, 
Hist qf DurJiamA. 88 ; G. E. C.’s Peerage, 
s.v. ‘Newburgh; ’ Bubice, Peerage, s.v. ‘New¬ 
burgh ; 1 Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii 403, 
7th ser. vols. iv. and r. passim). 

[The romantic fate of the third Earl of Der¬ 
wentwater and his brother occasioned a email 
literature of dying speeches and chap-book lives. 
Among these may be noted: Genuine and Im¬ 
partial Memoirs of Charles Badclyflb . .. with 
an Account of his Family, London, 1746. 8 vo, 
two editions, and Dublin, 1746, 8 vo; A Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Mr. Radcliffe, 1746, 
8 vo; Penrice's Genuine and Impartial Account 
of the Remarkable Life of C. Radcliffe and ... 
his Brother, 1746, 8 vo; History of the Earl of 
Derwentwater: his Life, Adventures, Trial, &e., 


Newcastle, 1840, 12 mo <several editions with 
small molifications). See also Gibson’s Dilston 
Hall, or Memoirs of James Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater (a careful piece of family history), 
1850, 8 vo; G. E. C.'s Complete Peerage, ii. 78; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p, 430; Burke’s 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, i. 263; Stowe MS. 
158, f. 173 (containing particulars of thedisposal 
of the Derwentwater estates): MisoeH. Topogr. et 
Genealog. iii. 164; Ellis’s Family of Radclyffe, 
1850; Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, 
2nd ser.; Patten’s Hist, of the Rebellion, 2nd 
edit. 1717, passim; Jesse’s Pretenders and their 
Adherents, i. 101 ; Hogg's Jacobite Relics, 2nd 
ser. p. 270; Jacobite Minstrelsy, 1829 ; Stan¬ 
hope’s Hist, of England, vol. i.; Historical Re¬ 
gister, vols, i. ii. and iii. p i&sim; Wheatley and 
Cunningham's Loudon, iii. 388-9. See also ar¬ 
ticles FonyiER, Thoitas (1075 ?-1738), andOx- 
ncnoH, Henri.] T. S. 

RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, JOHN, 
Loud Fitzwaxtbb (1463 P-1496), was son of 
Sir John Radcliffe of Attleborough in Nor¬ 
folk, head of a younger branch of the Rad- 
cliffes of Radcliffe Tower, Lancashire. His 
mother was Elizabeth, baroness Fitzwalter 
in her own right, as ihe only child of Walter 
Fitzwalter (d. 1431), seventh baron Fitz¬ 
walter of Woodhain Walter and Dunrnow 
in Essex. Radcliffe’s father, who in right of 
his wife was styled Lord Fitzwalter, died 
a few days after the battle of Towton (8 April 
1461) o( wounds received in the preliminary 
skirmish at Ferrybridge, when his son and 
heir was nine years of age. The latter seems 
to have resided fora time at CalaisorGuisnes, 
and to have returned to England, where he 
settled at Attleborough, about 1478 (Paston 
Letters , iii. 160,100). lie was a relative of 
the Paston family (ib. iii. 341-3). Until 
1486 he was styled John Radcliffe of Attle¬ 
borough, esq., or John Radcliffe Fitzwauter, 
but on 16 Sept, in that year he received a 
summons to parliament as Lord Fitzwalter, 
though his mother seems still to have been 
alive; he continued to be so summoned 
until 14 Oct. 1496 (Dug bale, i, 616; Testa- 
menta Vetusta, p. 490; Paston Letters, iii. 
83). Henry VII also made him steward of 
the household in the first year of his reign, 
and two years later (26 Nov. 1487) joint 
high steward of England with Jasper Tudor, 
duke of Bedford, and others at tne corona¬ 
tion of his queen, Elizabeth of York, But 
on tailing part in the conspiracy on behalf of 
Perkin Warbeck, Raddille was attainted in 
the parliament, of October 1495, and sent 
prisoner to Calais, where, after a futile at¬ 
tempt to escape by bribing his keepers, he woe 
beheaded in November 1496. 

Radcliffe married, first (before 12 March 
1476), Anne, sister of Sir Richard Whet- 
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hill of Calais (Paxton Letters, iii. 100); his 
socond wife is usually supposed to have boon 
Anne, daughter of Edward, lord Hastings, 
who in 1607, if not earlier, became the wife 
of Thomas Stanloy, socond earl of Derby 
(d. 1621), and dioa in 1650 j but this sup- 
jiosit ion is not free from difficulties, and a 
Margaret, lady Eitzwalter, mentioned in 
1618, is sometimes taken to be his widow. 
By his first wife Radcliffe had fivo daughters 
and one son. The attainder was removed 
in favour of this son Robert, afterwards 
first earl of Sussex [q. v.], by letters patent 
of 26 Jan. 1606, confirmed by an act of par¬ 
liament in 1609. 

[Gt.E.C[okivyneJ’s Complete Poerago, iii. 371} 
Dugdttle’s Baronnge; Bentley’s Excerptn Tlis- 
torica, pp. 101, 111; Botuli Parliamentornm, 
vi. dO-1; Busch’s England under the Tudors, 
Engl, tr.insl. pp. 96, 310.) J. T-T. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN (1630-1714), phy¬ 
sician, was horn in a house in the market¬ 
place at Wakolleld in 1660 (Lhatham, Lee- 
tures, p. 142). Ilis faLher, George Radcliffu, 
of strong republican principles, was governor 
of the Wakefield house of correction from 
1617 to 1661, and increased his moderate 
estate by marrying Sarah, daughter of 
Mr, Louder (Hutton, Wakefield Worthies, 
p. 104). There was a large family. John 
was sent to tho Wakefield grammar school, 
but is nllegod to have received part of his 
education at the Northallerton grammar 
school, under Thomas Smelt (Kennett’s notes 
in Lansd. MS. 987, f. 221; Inuluduw, His¬ 
tory of Northallerton, p. 296). At. the age 
of fifteen he was admitted to University 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 28 March 
1666-6. In 16G7 he was mado senior scholar 
after obtaining much honour in tho logic 
Bchool (P traiB, "Memoirs of Dr. Jtadcliffe). lie 
graduated B.A. in October 160!), and boenmo 
ibllowof Lincoln College. Tito degree ol’M.A. 
followodiujunol672. Then,turningtomedi¬ 
cine, he proceeded M.B. in July 1676, M,D, 
and grand compounder in July 1682. In 
his study of medicine, as of other subjects, 
ho succeeded moro by Ilia ready wit than by 
his learning. Ilis medical library, he said, 
consisted of some phials, a skoloton, and a 
herbal. On settling in practice in Oxford, 
ho paid liltlo regard to professional conven¬ 
tions, and thus incurred the anger of older 
practitioners. But his success in coping 
with an epidemic of smallpox, and his treat¬ 
ment of Sir Thomas Spencer’s wife, assured 
him a prosperous career. In 1077 ho re¬ 
signed his fellowship rather than take orders, 
and having incurred the displeasure of Dr. 
Thomas Marshall [q.v.], rector of Lincoln 
College, ho gave up his chambers there. 


liadclifle moved to London in JftSi ", 
settled in Bow Street; and in the 
year he obtained a large increase ofmJi? 
through the death of Dr. Richard Lo^ 'f 
King Street, Covent Garden (Wood 
CW ed. Bliss, iv. 298). lbs apotheeaw 
Dandndge, who diod worth 60 , 000 / '5 
that Radcliffe had not buen in town a 
before he made moro than twenty RU ; n L, 
day. Many people, we are told, petal* 
to be ill m order that they might be enter 
tnnmd by his witty conversation. In ]m» 
the Princess Anno of Denmark chose ly 
cliffo for her principal physician, but l. 
was not made a follow of the Collere 
Physicians until 12 April 1687. In that 
year he gave an east window for the chaud 
at University College. Oxford, and in 1 ® 
Dr, Obadiah Walker, tho head of the colW 
corresponded with him in tho hope of brib¬ 
ing him over to tho Roman catholic faith] 
Although Radcliffe declined conversion he 
felt groat respect for Walker, and afterward, 
gavo him a Imndsoinu competency, and m 
1699 contributed to his funeral expanse! 
(ih. iv. 444 ; Heaunh, Collections, i. 85-6). 

Tho eervioes Radcliffe rendered to the 
Earl of Portland and llio Earl of Rochford 
caused William III to give him five hundred 
guinoas from the privy purse, and to offer 
him an appointment as one of his physicians, 
with 200/. a yoar more than any other! 
Ratleliflb declined the offer, owing to the calls 
of liis private practice; but for eleven years, 
he_ cleared on tho average over six hundred 

f unions a year by bis at 1 endance on the king, 
n March 1000 Radcliffe was elected ALP. 
for Brambor, and ho sat for that borough 
until tho dissolution in 1696. He seems to 
have so vod the king’s lifo during a dangerous 
nttaolc of asthma in 1690, and next year he 
attended William, duke of Gloucester, the 
infant son of tho Princess Anne, with such 
good result that Queen Mary ordered the 
lord chamberlain to present liim with one 
thousand guineas. In 1692 he lost 6,000/. 
owing t o tlie capture by the French of a ship 
in which he had vonturod tho money at the 
advice of Botlorton the actor; hut when 
friends condoled with him ho said he had 
only to go up iwo hundred and fifty pairs of 
stairs to make himself whole again. At the 
suggestion of his friend Dr. Arthur Charlett 
[q. v.], muster of University College, Rad- 
cliffi' gave largo sums to the college m 1692- 
1694, including 1,100/. towards exhibitions. 

Queon Mary was scizod with smallpox in 
December 1694, and, after the disease had 
well developed, Radcliffe was sent for by the 
council. As soon as he read the recipes 
given her he said she was a dead woman, as 
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she had received the -wrong medicines. She 
died on the 28tli. According to another ac¬ 
count (SrEiCEiAiTD, Lives of the Queens of 
England, vii. 485-6), Radcliffe mistook the 
smallpox for measles. Burnet is in error in 
suggesting that Radcliffe was among those 
first colled in; and he shows his bins by 
calling the doctor ‘ an impious and vicious 
man, who hated the queen much, but virtue 
and religion more. He was a professed 
Jacobite, and by many thought a very bad 
physician; but others cried him up to the 
highest degree imaginable.’ It is said that the 
queen fancied when she was dying that Rad¬ 
cliffe had given her a popish nurse (Ralph, 


ii. 640). 

Radcliffe soon afterwards offended the 
Princess Anne by neglecting to visit her 
when sent for, and saying that her distemper 
was nothing but the vapours; and Dr, Gib¬ 
bons became her physician in his place. 
Later in 1696 he attended the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle, who was suffering from fever in the 
camp in Belgium, and the king paid him 
1,200/. for this service, and offered him a 
baronetcy, which was declined. By 1606 he 
was in friendly intercourse with Arhuthnot, 
and in 1697 Aldrich, the dean of Christ 
Church, was staying at his house (Aitkbn, 
Life of Arhuthnot, pp. 18, 16, 17). In 1697 
Radcliffe relieved the king in a serious ill¬ 
ness, and in 1099 he was again called in to 
seethe young Duke of Gloucester; but he 
at once said tne prince would die next day, 
and expressed contempt of the doctors who 
had been in attendance. The king was ill 
again at the end of this year, when Radcliffe, 
after seeing William’s swollen ankles, said 
he would not have the king's two lege for 
his three kingdoms. This gave such offence 
that William never saw him again, though 
he used the doctor’s diet-drinks. When 
Anne came to the throne Godolphin made 
vain efforts to reinstate the doctor in her 
favour. He was, however, often consulted 
privately by the queen’s physicians. 

Radcliffe was mentioned only incidentally, 
hut respectfully, in Oodrington’s verses pre¬ 
fixed to Garth's 1 Dispensary,’ 1699, and in 
the ‘ Dispensary Transversod,’ 1701 (cf. 
Addit. MS. 29568, ff. 27-80). In March 
1703 Radcliffe was dangerously ill, and made 
a will; but he unexpectedly recovered, and 
was said to become vory devout. In 1704, 
under an assumed uame, he settled 60/. 
a year for ever upon the Society for Pro¬ 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and 
he gave 600/., with a request that it might 
he kept secret, to Dr. William Lloyd, non- 
juring bishop of Norwich, for distribution 
among fifty poor clergy. In 1706 he was 


called in to see Pope, then a lad of seven¬ 
teen, and the adoption of his advice to study 
less and ride more restored his patient's 
health (Shhtoe, Anecdotes, 1866, p. 6). In 
the same year he bought an estate near 
Buckingham with a view to settling it upon 
University College ; but for various reasons 
the transfer was delayed. According to a 
scurrilous pamphlet, ‘ A Letter from a Citi¬ 
zen of Bath to his Excellency Dr. R- 

at Tunbridge,’ 1705, Radcliffe had vilified 
the Bath waters, and was once more patro¬ 
nising Tunbridge Wells, though he had 
lately taken a freeman’s oath to do all the 
good he could for Bath. This fickleness was 
attributed to his base birth and brutish 
temper. In 1700 Radcliffe assisted Jame3 
Drake [q. y.] f who was accused of writing 
against tne government in Ms ‘Memorial of 
the Church of England,’ and he subscribed 
liberally towards improvements at Oxford. 
By 1707 he was worth 80,000/., and, besides 
lending money to Arthur Mainwnring or 
Hayn waving [q. y.], he contributed, though 
not in his own name, to the relief of the 
episcopal clergy in Scotland. He declined to 
become a governor of Bridewell and Bethle¬ 
hem Hospitals on the ground that his duties 
as a governor of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
occupied all his available time. In 1708 
Radcliffe bought, besides property in North¬ 
amptonshire and Yorkshire, the perpetual 
advowson of Headboume-Worthy, Hamp¬ 
shire, wMch he bestowed on Dr. Joseph 
Bingham [q. v.], fellow of University Col¬ 
lege. 

Prince George of Denmark became dan¬ 
gerously ill in October 1708, and the queen 
sent for Radcliffe; but the dropsy had reached 
such a stage that the doctor could hold out 
no hope, and the prince died in six days. In 
1709 Radcliffe, after passing for years os a 
misogynist—the result of a disappointment 
in 1698—fell in love with a patient, one Miss 
Tempest. Steele ridiculed him in the ‘ Tatler' 
for 21 and 28 July, and 18 Sept., under the 
name of * iEsculapius,’ for setting up a new 
coach and liveries in order to please the lady. 
Some said that Radcliffe was in love with 
the Duchess of Bolton ( Wentworth, Papers , 

S 97) [see under Pattlee or Powlbtt, 
hables, second Dxibd op Bolton); in any 
case he did not marry. In 1710, after a 
serious illness, he thought of retiring, hut 
was persuaded to continue Mb practice bv 
Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, whose life 
he was soon afterwards the means of saving. 
He aided Sacheverell, and was invited to 
be a member of parliament for Buckingham, 
an offer which he declined for the time. In 
1711 he was much depressed by the death of 
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his bottle-companion, Lord Craven, whom 
be had saved from death somo months earlier. 
By February 1711 Radclillo was treating 
Swift for his dizziness; and on 20 March 
Swift complained that Harley's wound was 
neglect ad because ‘that puppy ’ Radclifto 
would admit none but his own surgeon 
(Journal to Stella , 10 April 1711). 

ltadclilfe was chosen M.P, for Bucking¬ 
ham on 26 Aug, 1713; two short speeches 
have survived, one in favour of the Malt- 
tax bill, and the other on behalf of the bill 
to prevent the growth of schism. About this 
time he began to recommend Dr. Moad, then 
a rising physician, to many of his patients. 
A kinsman, Richard Fiddes fq. v.], was, at 
Radclilfe’s request, given the degree of B.D. 
of Oxford, for the univorsity was look¬ 
ing forward to a generous benefaction from 
the doctor (Letters written by Eminent Per¬ 
sona in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen¬ 
turies, i. 261, Thomas Carte to Dr. Oliar- 
lett, 8 Oct. 1713). Next year, when the 
Duke of Beaufort died, Radclill'o said he 
had lost the only porson in wlioso conversa¬ 
tion ho look pleasure. Arbuthnot, who had 
alroady introduced Kadolifibinto the‘His¬ 
tory of John Bull,’ 1712, proposed now to 
give him a place in the ‘ Memoirs of Scrible- 
rus,’ Radcliffe was to be painted at the 
corner of a map of diseases, ‘coniending for 
the universal empire of this world, and tlio 
rest of the physicians opposing his ambitious 
designs with a project of a treaty of partition 
to settle peaco ’ (Arbutliiiot to Swift, 26 June 
1714). 

Queen Anne was attacked by her fal al ill- 
noss in July 1714. Charles Ford I old Swift 
on 81 July that at noon on tlio previous day 
ltadcliffo had been sent for ’ by order of 
council,’ hut that he said ho had taken 
physic and could not come. According to 
a letter in the 1 "Wentworth Papers,’ it was 
reported that Radcliffo’s answer was that 
to-morrow (31 July) would be time enough 
to wait on her majesty. According to Pitt is, 

110 was not sent for by oitlier tlio queou or 
tho privy council; but Lady Masham sent 
to him privatoly two hours boforo the quoon’s 
death, after Radclillb had learnt front Mead 
that the case was hopeless. IIu was then at 
Carshalton, Surrey, suffering from a severe 
attack of gout, and he sent word that, in view 
of tho queen's antipathy to him, ho foared his 
presenoo would do bar harm rather than good, 
and that, as the caso was dosporato, it would 
be best to lot lior majesty die as oasily as 
possible. But if a letter given by Pitlis is 
genuine, he also said he would have come, 

111 as ho was, had lio been sent for by tho 
proper authorities. According to another I 


letter, his life was afterwards 
several persona wlio wore anirrv at “7 
duel. On 6 Aug. liadcliffe’s old friend^' 
John Pakington (1671-1727) [q!v “ ’ “ 
that tho doctor should ho summonedto^ 
tend in his place to locensured fornotwaitb, 
upon tlio queen when sent for by the Dak f 
Ormonde, but the matter dimmed (firm* 
Political State, viii, 162). rEE ' 

Radcliffe died on 1 Nov. 1714, after »s. 
of apoplexy. On 16 Oot. he wrote to till 
Earl of Denbigh that he should not live ! 
fortnight, and that liis life had been shortened 
by the attacks mado upon him after tk 
queou’s death, lie begged Lord Denbigh 
avoid intemperance, wlucli ho feared he kd 
encouraged by his example. Ilia body la¬ 
in state at Carshalton until the 27th and 
was then removed to Oxford, where it was 
buried on 3 Dec. in St. Mary’s Church, Bv 
his will, dated 13 Sepl. 1714, Radcliffe left 
most of his property to the university, and 
there was an imposing- public funeral. The 
lmnrlsomo annuities to hie sistors and other 
rolativeB show that Peter Wentworth’s 
charge—‘ho haddiodliko an ill-natured brute 
as he ImH lived; he loft none of his poor rela¬ 
tions any thing’—is groundless ( Wentworth 
Papers, y. 431). Property was left to Uni¬ 
versity College in trust for the foundation of 
two medical travelling fellowships, for the 

E urohaso of perpetual advowsons for mem- 
ers of tho collcgo, for enlargement of the 
college buildings, and for a library. Other ■ 
osl ales were left to liis executors in trust for 
charitable purposos, as they might think best, 
and from those funds tlio ltadelill’a Infirmary 
and Obsorvatory were built and Bartholo¬ 
mew’s IIospiLal onlarged; and since then 
rnonoy has boon grnntud towards the build¬ 
ing of tho College of Physicians in London, 
the Oxford T umatio Asylum, and St. John's 
Church, Wake Bold. T'ho Rndcliffe Library 
was completed in 17-17. Radcliffe’o willwes 
disputed by bis hoir-at-law, and tlio ques- 
t ion was long before tho courl of chancery 
(Sxssoir, Uutorie S/cotelt of the Parish Church, 
Wakefield, 1824, p. 99). 

It is diflloult, ns Muuk remarks, to form a 
correct estimate of Uadclilie’s skill as apky- 
sician, lie was certainly no scholar, but he 
was ‘ an acuto observer of symptoms, and in 
many cases was peculiarly lmppy in the 
treatment of diseaso.’ lie was often at war 
with other doctors and with the authorities 
of tho College of Physicians, He was gene¬ 
rally regarded os a clover empiric who hod 
attained some skill by moans of his enormous 
pvactiro; hut Moad said ‘ ho was deservedly 
at tho head of his profession, on account of 
his groat medical penetration and experience.’ 
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De&e speaks in 'Duncan Campbell’ of ' all 
the most eminent physicians ofthe age, even 
up to the great Dr. Radcliffe himself.’ Hongli 
in his manners, and fond of flattery, he was 
generous to those in need, a good friend, and 
a magnificent patron of learning. Bernard 
Mandevillo attacked him in the ‘Essay on 
Charity Schools ’ subjoined to his ‘Fable of 
the Bees.’ 

A portrait of Radclifle, painted by Ifneller 
in 1710, is in the Eadchffe Library, and there 
are statues in the library and in one of the 
courts of University College. Another por¬ 
trait was at Sir Andrew Fountaiue’s at Nar- 
ford. An engraving from Kneller’s painting, 
by Vertue. was published in 1719, and en¬ 
gravings by H. Burghers etb prefixed to 
‘Exequite clarissimo viro Johanm Badeliffe, 
M.D., ab Oxoniensi Academia solute,’ 1715, 
and ‘Bibliotheca Radcliffiana, or a Short 
Description of the Badeliffe Library,’ by 
James Gibbs, architect, 1747. A portrait 
engraved byM. Yandergucht is given in ‘Dr. 
Badcliffe’s Practical Dispensatory,’ hy Ed¬ 
ward Strother, M.D., 1731. A gold-headed 
cane, said to have been Eadcliffe’a, was given 
by Mrs. Baillie to the College of Physicians. 

Johit Badoliite, M.D. (1690-1720), 
seems to have been no relative of hie name¬ 
sake. He was eon of John Radcliffe of Lon¬ 
don, gentleman, was born on 10 May 1890, 
and waa admitted to Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1708. lie matriculated at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1707, and 
became B.A. on 2 June 1711, M.A. on 
23 April 1714, and M.D. on SO June 1721, 
On 25 June 1794 he was chosen a fellow of 
the College of Physiciane; and he was phy¬ 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. lie 
died on 16 Aug. 1729 (Hunk, Coll, of Phya. 
ii. 86; Fosteb, Alumni Oxon.) 

[The chief source of information for Bad- 
cliffe’a life is Pittis’s Memoirs of Dr. Badeliffe 
(with Supplement), published by Ourll in 1715. 
A full abstract of this book is given in the long 
article in the Biographic Britannica. William 
Singleton, Badcliffe’s servant, said that the 
letters printed by Pittis wore not genuine; but 
Pittis defended himself, Further particulars are 
given in Munfc’e Boll of the College of Physi¬ 
cians; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss; Strick¬ 
land's Lives of the Queens of England; Noble’s 
Cont. of Granger; Jenkin Lewis’s Memoirs of 
theDuheof Gloucester,ed Loftie, 1881; Letters 
written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth OenturieB; Nichols's Lit. Anec¬ 
dotes; Pointer's Oxoniensis Academia; Mnc- 
michael’s Gold-headed Oane; Pettigrew's Me¬ 
moirs of J. 0. Lettsom, M.D., i. 44, and Medi¬ 
cal Portrait Gallery, vol. i.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 210; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 1st, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 


Boports, and Cowper MSS. vols. ii. and iii.; 
Heame’s Collections, ed. Doble; Wyon’s Queen 
Anne ; Wentworth Papers; Aitken’e Life and 
Works of Arbuthnot; Pope’s Works, ed Court- 
hope ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott; Lysons’s Envi¬ 
rons ofLondon, i. 135, iv. 583.] G. A. A. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN NETTEN (1826- 
1884), epidemiologist, son of Charles Rad- 
cliffe, and younger brother of Dr. Charles 
Bland Radcliffe [q. v.], was bom in Yorkshire 
on 20 April 1826, and received his early 
medical training at the Leeds school of 
medicine. Shortly afterobtaininghisdiploma 
he went to the Crimea as a surgeon attached 
to the headquarters of Omar Pasha, and re¬ 
mained there till the close of the war. He 
received for his services the order of the 
Medjidie as well as the Turkish and English 
medals, with a clasp for Sebastopol. On 
returning home he became medical superin¬ 
tendent of the Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic in Queen Square, London. 

In 1866 he was selected to prepare a special 
report on the appearance of cholera abroad, 
and in 1866 he was busily engaged in inves¬ 
tigating the outbreak in East London, which 
he traced to the infected Bupply of the East 
London Water Company. Thm report ap¬ 
peared as a blue-book in 1867, and gained 
Radcliffe a wide reputation. He was elected 
a member of the Epidemiological Society in 
1850, was its honorary secretary 1862-71, 
and president 1876-7. In November 1860 
be was appointed to the second of the two 
public health inspectorships then created by 
the privy council, and, on the formation ot 
the local government hoard in 1871, he was 
made assistant medical officer. Owing to 
ill-health he resigned this post in 1888, and 
died on 11 Sept. 1884. 

Not only on expert in the question of the 
distribution of oriental diseases, Radcliffe 
was an authority on all questions pertaining 
to public health. Of remarkably simple and 
straightforward nature, he waa a most 
cautious worker, but where rapidity was 
essential he showed himself equal to the 
situation. Prior to his official appointment 
he wrote : 1. ‘ The Pestilence in England,’ 
8vo, London, 1852. 2. 1 Fiends, Ghosts, and 
Sprites, fee.’, 8vo, London, 1854. 3. ‘ The 
Hygiene of the Turkish Army,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1858; reprinted with additions from 
the ‘Sanitary Review.’ In his official capa¬ 
city he prepared a long series of reports 
dealing with the spread of epidemics and 
the question of quarantine (see list in index, 
Cat. Idbr. of the Surgeon-General of the 
T7.S. Army). Among these the more impor¬ 
tant, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are: 1. ‘ On the Means for preventing Exere- 
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mcnt Nuisances in Towns and Villager, 
1809 and 1878. 2. 1 On an Outbreak of En¬ 
teric Fover in Marylobone,’ 1873. 3. ' On 
tho Diffusion of Cholera in Europe during 
the ten years 1806-74.’ 4. ‘ On the Progress 
of Levantina Plague, 1876-77.’ 

[Brit. Mod. Journ. 1884, ii. p. 688; Lancot, 
1884, ii. 602, 624, 662; Trans, Epidemiol. Soo. 
Lond., now oer, iv. 121; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. R, Thomo Thorno, O.B.; Indus 
Cat. Libv. Surg.-Gen. U, 8. Army.1 B. B. W. 

RADCLIFFE, NICHOLAS (11. 1882), 
opponent of WiclifjWas a monk of St. Albans 
who recoived his education at Oxford, pro¬ 
bably at Gloucester Hall, the Benedictine 
hostel, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
theology. Appointod prior of Wymondham 
in Norfolk, a coll of St. Albans, on 6 Fob. 
1368, Radcliffo remained there for l.wulvo 
years. But in 1880 the aggressive Bishop Lo 
Dospencor of Norwich claimed authority nvor 
the prior. liadcliilb protested, and the abhol 
of St. Albans asserted his axclusiva rights 
over the priory by divosting him of his office, 
and making' him archdoacon of tho parent 
monastery. The bishop denied his powor to 
do this ( hut the king decided against him 
(Chromcon Anglia , p. 268; Qesta Abhatum, 
iii. 128). Two years lator Itudclille was 
among the doctors of theology who joined 
m the condemnation of Wiclif’s heresies at 
the Blackfriars council (12 June), and as¬ 
sisted in bringing the lollard Aston to a sense 
of his errors (Imsriouli Zkaniorum, pp. 289, 
832). no was alivo in 1390, when lie look 
part in tho election of a new abbot of St. 
Albans, and preachod a sermon in tho chap¬ 
ter-house (Oesta Abfiahm, iii. 425,480,480). 

Radcliffo was a prominont literary anta¬ 
gonist of Wiclif, who stigmatised him and 
the CarmolitePeter Stokes [q.v.], another ad¬ 
versary, as tho black and whit a dogs. II is ohiof 
work seems to have boon a discussion in two 
books of Wiclifs views on the euclinuisl, in 
tho form of a dialoguo between liimsolf and 
Stokos, entitled ‘ Viaticum salubro animal 
immortnlis.’ A manuscript of this was for¬ 
merly in the library of Queons’ College, Cam¬ 
bridge. whore Lelund saw it (Collectanea, iii. 
18). Tanner mentions ns a separate work a 
dialogue with an ulmost ident ical title, ‘ Do 
Viatiuo Animas,’ hut in a single book. Its 
opouing words differ from those givon by 
Loland as commencing tho flrst-mentionod 
treatise. Radcliffe also wrol o other dialogues 
between himself and Stokos, with tho titles 
* De prirao homiue,’ ‘ Do dominio naturali,’ 
‘De obediential i dominio,’‘ De dominio regali 
el judicial!,’ ‘Do potestato Petri npostoli ot 
sucoessorum.’ Tanner notes the existonco of 


a manuscript of those in the rovailisl “ 
Westminster, numbered 0 dT ® 
wi-ote also on monastic vows, the uorshinf 
images, and the papal schism, An < invmiS- 
n gainst tho errors of Wiclif, i n Had Ve 
036, f. 205, is ascribed to him. 1 


[Bale’s Britannia! Soriptores; Tannin 
bliotheca Bnt.-Uibcrnioa; other authorMw^ 

J. T-t. 


tba text.] 


RADCLIFFE, RALPH (lBlBp-igmv 
schoolmaster and playwright, bom i n ij' 
cashiro about 1619, was younirer s™ n 'r 
Thomas Radcliffe, who bolonged to a vomm» 
branch of the Radcliffe family of Ordsall 
Lancashire (see Bmuir, County Omealooi 
‘ Hertfordshire,’ p. 109 ; Fosx/e, LanS ’ 
Pedigrees). IIo was one of the earliest under- 
graduates of the newly founded Bmsenosa 
College, Oxford, hut soon migrated to Cam¬ 
bridge (possibly to Jesus College), wherein 
graduated B.A. in 1530-7. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1689, and in the same year made a 
disturbanco whilo John Choke was deliver™ 
his elaborate plea for abandoning at Cam¬ 
bridge the continental mode of pronouncing 
Creole. Radcliffo, who argued that the con¬ 
tinental mode was correct, was subsequently 
supported by tho chnncollor, Bishop Gardiner 
(Smyrna, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 22), 
On 22 July 1640 the grantees of the priory 
of White Friars or Oarmolites of H indis, 
conveyed it to Ralph Radcliffe (see Cdbsaw, 
Hertfordshire, ii. 43). He opened a school 
in the Oarmolites’ houso, and erected in a 
lower room a stage for his scholars, whereon 
to act Latin and English comedies. Bale, 
bishop of Ossory, stayed at Hitchin with 
Radcliffe, and speaks in terms of high praise 
ofliis ‘ thcatrum longo pulchevrimum.’ Pits 
says he oxliibited plays ‘populo eoncurrente 
ntque spectunte.’ IIo grow rich, and was 
hold in much veneration in the neighbour¬ 
hood (Wood). IIo died in 1669, aged 40. 
He was buried in Hitchin church, where 
thoro is a monumental inscription to him and 
to several of his descendants (Chaotov, 
Hist. An tig. of Hertfordshire, p. 3901. 

Radcliffe married Elizabeth Marshall ot 
Mitcham, who afterwards baeame wife to 
Thomas Norton, and was ancosbvess of the 
Nortons of Iilloy, By her ho had four 
children: Ralph (1543-1021), a bencher 
of the Inner Templo and double reader of 
that society (of. Asciiah, Epistola Fami- 
liares, lib. iii. ep. xxvii,); Joremie; Edwnrd 
(1668-1G3F) (afterwards Sir Edward Rcd- 
cliffo), physician to James I; and a daughter 
Elizabeth. 

In a volumo belonging to J. R. Ormesby- 
Qorethore are three dialogues dedicated to 
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Henry Vlrt, and signed‘ yoiiT grace’s liumble 
subject, Robert Kadclif, professor of artes 
and schoolmaster of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge ’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep, p. 85). 
The signature is probably a misreading for 
Ralph Radcliffe. fladoliffe’s other -works are 
not extant. An account of them, collected 
by Bale when on a visit to Radcliffe, appears 
in Bale’s 1 Scriptores.’ They consist of ten 
comedies and tragedies, written in Latin, 
primarily for his pupils. Six of the ten 
subjects are biblical, and their object was to 
present 1 pictures of Christian heroism,’ 
Among them were: ‘ De patientia Griselidis; ’ 
i Re Melibceo Ohaucenano,’ ‘ De Titi et 
Gfisippi Amicitia,’ ‘De Sodomss Incendio,’ 
‘De Jo. Hussi Damnations,’ ‘De Jon® De- 
fectione,’ ‘De Lazaro ac Divite,’ ‘De Jobi 
Afflictionibus,’ and ‘Da Susann® Libera¬ 
tions.’ 

Radcliffe also wrote on educational topics. 
Bale mentions works; ‘ De Nominis et Verbi 
potentissimorum regum in regno grammatico 
exitiali Pugna,’ ‘De Puerorum Institutions,’ 
lib. i. s ‘ Bpistolte ad Tirones,’ Ufa. i.: ‘Loci 
Communes a Philosophia in Studiosorum 
usum selecti,’ lib. i. 

[Authorities quoted; Wood’s Athena- Oxon. i. 
216; Cooper’s A then® Cantabr. i. 203, 662; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 613; Pits, De Illne- 
tribus Angli® Seriptoribus, p. 707 ; Bale’s Scrip- 
torum Britanni®, p. 700 ; Lausd, MS. 970, fol. 
141; Duqdale’a Monnefc. Angl. i. 1041; Baker's 
Biogr. Dram. ii. 688; Warton's Hist. Engl. 
Poetry, iii. 309 ; C. H. Harford’s Literary Rela¬ 
tions of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century, pp. 74, 109-13.] W. A. S. 

RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, Sib 
RICHARD (d. 1486),adviser of Richard III, 
was a younger son of Sir Thomas Radcliffe. 
The latter's father was younger son of the 
Glitheroe branch of the Radcliffes of Rad- 
diffe Tower, Lancashire, and himself became 
lord of Derwentwater and Keswick, through 
his marriage, about 1417, to the daughter and 
heiress of J olin de Derwentwater (WHmraE, 
Hiat.ofWhattey,y.415; NlOOLSOK-andBTJBH-, 
ii, 78). Richard’s mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Sir "William Parr [q. v. j of Ken¬ 
dal, grandfather of Queen Catherine Parr. 
The family pedigree makes him the second 
son of his parents, and his brother Edward, 
who ultimately succeeded to the Derwent¬ 
water estates, the third ( ib .; Subtees, i, 
32). There must, however, be some mis¬ 
take here, for Radcliffe’s eon stated in par¬ 
liament in 1495 that his father had two elder 
brothers, both of whom were living in that 
year {Hot. Pari. vi. 492). 

Hismatemalgrandfather’s connection with 
the court as comptroller,of the household to 
voi. XVI. 
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Edward TV will no doubt explain the origin 
of Radcliffe’s intimacy with Richard of 
Gloucester. He and his uncle, John Parr, 
were knighted bv the king on the field of 
Tewkesbury, and Gloucester made him a 
knight-bauneret during the siege of Berwick 
in August 1482 (Past on Letters, ni.9; Davies, 

. 48). Next year, Gloucester, just before 
e seized the crown, sent Radcliffe to sum¬ 
mon his Yorkshire friends to his assistance. 
Leaving London shortly after 11 June 1483, 
he presented the Protector’s letters to the 
magistrates of York on the 16th, and by 
the 24th he bad reached Pontefract on his 
way south with a force estimated at five 
thousand men. On that day Earl Rivers, 
Sir Richard Grey, son of the queen-dowager, 
Sir Thomas "Vaughan, and Sir Richard Haute 
were brought to Pontefract from their dif¬ 
ferent northern prisons and executed there 
on the 25th by Radcliffe, acting under 
Gloucester’s orders. According to the well- 
informed Oroyland chronicler (p. 667) they 
were allowed no form of trial, though the 
statement of Rous (p. 213) that the Earl of 
Northumberland was their principal judge 
may imply a formal sentence by a commis¬ 
sion. Radcliffe did not find Richard un- 

g ateful. He was made a knight of the 
arter, knight of the body to the king 
(10 Ang. 1484), and higk sheriff of West¬ 
moreland for life (Davies). Besides the 
lucrative stewardship of Wakefield, estates 
to the annual value of over 66Of. were con¬ 
ferred upon him. These grants were only 
exceeded in amount by those made to the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Norfhumher- * 
land, and Lord Stanley (ib .; Ramsay, ii. 
584), Radcliffe and William Catesby [q.v.], 
who did not benefit, however, anything like 
so largely, were reputed Richard’s most con¬ 
fidential counsellors, ‘ quorum sententiis vix 
unquarn rex ipse ausus fuit resistere; ’ and 
this found popular expression in the satirical 
couplet which cost its author, William Col¬ 
ling bourne, so dear: 

Ths catte, the ratte, and Lovell our dogge 
Rulyth all Englande under a hogge. 

The ‘hogge’ was an allusion to Richard's 
cognisance, the white boar (Croyl. Cant. p. 
572i Fabian, p. 672), 

The ‘ catte’ and the ‘ratte’ did not hesi¬ 
tate to tell their master to his face in the 
spring of 1486 that he must publicly dis¬ 
avow his idea of marrying bis niece, Eliza¬ 
beth of York, or even the Yorltsbiremen 
whose loyalty he owed to hie late wife, Ann 
Neville, would think that he had removed 
her to make way for an incestuous marriage. 
They produced twelve doctors of theology to 

BP 
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testify that the pope had no power of dis¬ 
pensation where the relationship was so 
close. Their opposition, In which Richard 
yielded, was perhaps a little too ardont. to be 
wholly disinterested, and they were generally 
thought to have entertained a fear that if 
Elizabeth becamo queen she would some day 
take revenge upon them for the death of her 
uncle Rivers and her half-brother, Richard 
Grey. Shortly after this (22 April), as head 
of a commission to treat with Scotland, Rad- 
olill'o received a safe-conduct from King 
James, hut may have been prevented from 
goingjby the newsof Richmond’s contemplated 
invasion ( Fwdera, xii. 2(10). At any rate, he 
fought at Bosworth Field on 21 Aug., and 
was thero slain, somo said while attempting 
to escape (Croyl. Cont. p. 574), Ho was at¬ 
tainted in Henry V EFs first parliament, but 
the attainder was romoved on the put it ion of 
liis son Richard in 1496 (Rot. Pari. vi. 270, 
402). 

Radcliffe is said by Davies (p. 148) to 
have mavriod Agnes Scropo, daughter of 
John, lord Scrope (d. 1498) of Bolton in 
Wensloydalo, and widow of Christopher 
Boynton of Sedbuvy in the parish of Gilling, 
near Richmond (WHITAKER, Richmondxhire, 
i. 77). The only child given to him in Nicol- 
son and Burn's pedigree is the son mentioned 
above, who appears to have died without 
male issue. But a correspondent of 1 Notes 
and Queries ’ (1st ser. x. 164) asserts, with¬ 
out quoting Ilia authority, that 'Radcliffe’s 
daughter Joan married Henry Grubb of 
North Minims, Hertfordshire, and was heiress 
to her brother, Sir John (P) Rndcliffo.’ 

[RoLuli Parlumcmtorum; Ryinor’a Emdora, 
ong. «d.; Oont. of the Croyland Chronicle, oil, 
JTulnum, Oxford, 1684 ; Fabyan'a Chronicle, ud. 
Ellis J Rous's Historia Begum Angliru, od. 
Hoarne, 1745; Polyiloro Vergil, od. for Camdon 
Soo.; Mora’s Richard 1H, ed. Lumby; Davies's 
Extracts from the Municipal Records of York; 
Whitaker’s Iliolimondslura and Wliallsy, 3rd 
ed.; Surteoa'a Hist, of Durliam; NotoH and 
Q.uorioH, lsl ser. x. 475; G-airduor’s Richard III ; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York.] J. T-t. 

RADCLIFFE or RATOLIFFE, RO¬ 
BERT, first Eart, op Sussex (1488-1642), 
born in 1488, was only son by his first wife 
of John Radclill'e or Ratclill'o, baron Fitz- 
walter [q.v.] Restored in blood ns Baron 
Fitzwnltor by letters patent of 25 Jan. 1606, 
he was mado a knight of the Bath on 23 June 
1609, mid acted as lord sewer at the corono- 
tionof Henry VILT the following day. From 
this time he was a prominent courtior. lie 
was appointed joint commissioner of array 
for Essex and joint captain of the forces 
raised there on 28 Jan, 1512 13, and in the | 


English expedition of 1613 he comma*, 1 ,. 
two ships, the Make Glory and the Em* 1 
Bastings. In 1515 he took part in die ® 
mony at the reception of Wolsey’s cardhS' 
hat. The same year the king restored]!* 
Borne of his lands that had he™ ■wim,,, 
On 28 May 1617 he was made ffij 
missioner to inquire into demolitions ami 
enclosures in Essex. ul 

Fitzwalter was at the Field of the Clntl, „r 
Gold in 1520, and admiral of the mZ 
and chief captain of the vanguard in tW 
pedition of 1522. On 28 April 1524 £ mi 
mado K.G. On 18 July 1525 he was raUi 
to the dignity of Yiscoimt Fitzwalter n* 
5Feb. 1625-6 he was made a privy com- 
oillor, and, taking the king’s view of tie 
divoroe question, he was created Earl of 
Sussex on 8 Doc. 1529. Other honours fol 

lowed. On 7 May 1531 he became lieutenant 

of the order of the Garter; 011 81 May lffi )2 
ho was appointed chamberlain of the ei- 
ohequor ; on 6 June 1632 lie appears as one 
of the witnossos when Sir Thomas Store re¬ 
signed the great seal. 

Sussex was long in very confidential rela- 

I ions with Henry. It must have been with 
the king’s lcuowledgo that he proposed at the 
council on 6 June 1636 that the Duke of 
Richmond should bo placed before Mary h 
tho succession to the throne. After the pil¬ 
grimage of grace, ho was in 1537 sent on a 
Bpecial commission to quiet the men of Lan¬ 
cashire. In 1540 he was made great chamber- 
lain of England and one of the commissioners 
to inquire into tho state of Calais, an in¬ 
quiry which resulted in the disgrace of Lord 
Lisle [see FiANTAamruT, Arthur]. He re¬ 
ceived many grants of land after the sup¬ 
pression of the monasteries, and died on 
26 Nov. 1642. 

RadcltlTe married; first, about 1505,Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ilem-y Stafford, duke 
of Buckingham, by whom he had Hemy, 
second earl, who is noticed below, and Sir 
Humphrey Rndclittb of Elnestow. His se¬ 
cond wife was Lady Margaret Stanley, 
daughter of the Bocond Earl of Derby. On 

II May 1632 Gardiner wrote urging Benet 
to press on the disponsat ion rendered neces¬ 
sary by tho consanguinity between Sussex and 
Lady Margaret. By her he hod a son, Sir 
John Radcliffe of Olueve or Clyve in So¬ 
merset, who died without issue on 9 Nov. 
1568, and a daughtor Anne, whose dowry 
when she married Thomas, lord Wharton, 
was raised by selling Radcliffe Tower and 
other Lancashire estates. Radoliffe’s seoond 
wife died 011 8 Feb. 1588-4. His third wife 
was Mary, daughter of Sir John Arundel of 
Lanherno, Cornwall. 
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Hisbi'I! vdu tirsFE, second Earl ob Sussex 
(\ 506 P-1557), bom aboutl506, ser vedWolsey 
on his embassy to France in 1527 as a gentle¬ 
man attendant. From 1529 till bis fother’s 
death lie was known as Viscount Fitzwalter, 
He was made K.B. on 30 May 1583, and on 
81 May 1536 had the valuable grant of the 
joint stewardship of the royal estates in 
Essex. On 26 Nov. 1542 he succeeded as 
second Earl of Sussex, and exercised the 
family office of lord sewer at the coronation 
of Edward VL He was one of the lords and 
gentlemen who put Somerset in the Tower 
by the order of the council in October 1549. 
He declared for Queen Mary, and was captain- 
general of her forces and privy councillor in 
1568, and lord sewer at her coronation. He 
took part in the trials of Lady Jane Grey and 
Lord Guilford Dudley, and was made knight, 
of the Garter on 24 April 1664. In October 
1660 he was engaged in Norfolk in trying to 
force the gospellers to go to mass. Execu¬ 
tion for debt was stayed against him in the 
Star-chamber the same month by the queen’s 
orders. He died on 17 Feb. 1550-7 in Cannon 
Bow, London, and was buried at the church 
of St. Lawrence Pountney. His remains ware 
subsequently removed to the church of Bore- 
ham, Essex. His estates passed to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Radcliffe of Ordsall (cf. Stanley Papers, 
Chetham Soc., pt. ii. p. 172). He married, 
first, before 21 May 1624, Lady Elizabeth 
Iloward, fifth daughter of Thomas, second 
duke of Norfolk, and by her had three sons, 
Thomas [q. v.] and Henry, successively earls 
of Sussex, and Robert who was killed in Scot¬ 
land in his father’s lifetime; secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Philip Calthorpe, styled in 
his will his ‘ unkind wife.’ By her, whom he 
divorced, he had Egremont Radcliffe [q. v.J; 
Maud, who died young; and Frances (1662- 
1002), who married Sir Thomas Mildmay, It 
is to the descendants of Frances that the 
barony of Fitzwalter ultimately descended. 

[Letters and Papers, Henry Vlll j Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Add. 1547-66, pp. 448, 447 ; Proo. 
of the Privy Council, ad. Dasent, i. S-35, ii. 344; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 480; Baines's Hist, 
of Lancashire, ii. 421,&c.; Froude’aHist.ofEngl. 
ri. 18,&o.; ZuriehLettars, iii. 179; Bale’s Selected 
Works, pp. 220, 242 ; Cranmer's Works, ii. 324, 
490 (Parker Soc.); Stryps’s Memorials of the 
Reformation,!.i.285, 666, 698, n. i. 6, ii. 182,&c. 
m. i, 128 ii. 414, and Cranmer, 396, &c.; i 
Froude’s Divoreo of Catherine of Aragon,p. 178; i 
Chron. of Calais (Camd. Soc,), pp. 10, 11, 31, | 
176, 184-5, 187; Brit. Mus, Add. MS. 25114, i 
f.288.j W. A. J. A. j 

RADCLIFFE, THOMAS, third Ease op 
Sussex (1620P-1683), eldest son of Sir Henry 
Radcliffe, second earl of Sussex [see under) 


Rauceibre, Robert, first Eire ob Sussex], 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, second duke of Norfolk, 
was born about 1520 (Duodaee, Baronage, 
ii. 286). lie was educated apparently at 
Cambridge( Cower, Athena Cantabr. i. 462), 
and was admitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 
22 Jan. 1661 (Foster, Admission Register, 
p. 29). Known by the title of Lord Fitz¬ 
walter from 1542, when his father succeeded 
to the earldom, he took part in the expedi¬ 
tion against France in the summer of 1544 
(ItxjtER’a Indent, vol. vi. pt. iii. p. 121). Ho 
was probably knighted by Henry VIII at his 
departure from Prance on 80 Sept., and was 
one of the six lords who bore the canopy at 
his funeral on 14 Feb. 1647 (Strips , Eccl . 
Mem. n. ii. 298). He commanded a number 
of demi-lanceB at the battle of Pinkie Oleugh 
onlOSept.,butwaa unhorsed during the fight, 
and only escaped with difficulty (Holenshed, 
Chronicle). He accompanied the Marquis of 
Northampton to France in 1661 to arrange a 
marriage between Edward VT and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry H (Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. i. 123), and was elected a knight of the 
shire for the county of Norfolk to the parlia¬ 
ment which assembled on 1 March 1668. His 
name appears among the witnesses to the will 
of Edward VI, whereby the crown was settled 
on Lady Jane Grey; but he soon gave in his 
adhesion to Queen Mary, and rendered hex 
essontial service in the suppression ofWyatt's 
rebellion, for which he was apparently re¬ 
warded by a grant of land worth 604 a yeaT 
(Journal of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, pp. 
99,187). 

In February 1664 he was sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Brussels relative to the proposed 
marriage between Mary and Philip (Louse, 
Illustrations, i. 236), and on Ms Tetum was 
associated with John, earl of Bedford, in an 
embassy to the court of Spain for the purpose 
of obtaining Philip’s ratification of the articles 
of marriage (Instructions mCott. MSJfesg. C. 
vii. f, IBS). The envoys returned to England 
laden with presents, in time to receive Philip 
on his landing near Southampton on 20 July 
(Cal. State Papers, For, Ser. ii. 74, 77,10C; 
Wieeeu, House of Russell, i. S90). Radcliffe 
was present at the marriage and at the sub¬ 
sequent festivities at court; and having, 
apparently during his absence, been sum¬ 
moned to the upper house as Baron Fitz- 
walter, he took ms seat in that assembly 
on 22 Nov. He was present, with other 
noblemen, at the consecration of Reginald 
Pole [q.v.l as archbishop of Canterbury in 
the church of the Grey Friars, Greenwich, 
on 22 March 1565-6 (SiHTPE,Ecc/.Mm.rn. 
i. 474), and a day or two afterwards was 
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sent on a mission to the emperor Churl os V 
(it Brussels, for the purposo apparently of 
soliciting Philip to return to England (Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. ii. 220, Venetian vol. 
■vi.pt. i, p. 899). 

Fitzwalter returned to England early in 
April 1666, and on tho 27th he was appointed 
lord doputy of Ireland, in place, of Sir An¬ 
thony St. Leger [q, v.] In the instructions 
given to him {Cal. Careiu MSS. i. 202-7) ho 
was specially admonished to advance the true 
catholic faith and religion, to punish and re¬ 
press all heretics and lollards, to have due 
regard to the administration of justice, to 
repress rebels, and not to grant pardons too 
freely, and to make preparations for a par¬ 
liament ‘which is thought right necessary 
to be forthwith called.’ To these were 
added certain other instructions ( Cott . MS. 
Titus B. xi. if. 4.64-7) relative to the pro¬ 
ject od settlement and plantation of Leix 
and Offaly. Accompanied by his wife, Sir 
floury Sidney [q. v.l, Sir William Fitz- 
william (1626-1699) fq. v.l and others, he 
arrived at Dublin on Whit-Sunday, 21 May. 
The nexl day he visited St. Leger at Kil- 
mainliam, where I 10 was hospitably enter¬ 
tained, and on tho day following he received 
the sword of state in Christ Church, Dublin. 
The month of June was passed in arranging 
the necessary details of his administration; 
hat on 1July he conducted an oxpedit ion into 
the north for the purpose of expelling the 
Hebridean Scots from their recently esta¬ 
blished settlements along the Antrim coast. 
At Coleraine, hearing that a largo body of 
redshanks supported by Slmne O'Neill [q. v.], 
who had lately ousted his father from tho 
chieftaincy of (Tyrone, and was endeavour¬ 
ing to mako himself master of Ulster, was 
lurking in tho woods of Glenconkoin, Fit z- 
waltor propared to attack them. Ho en¬ 
countered them on the 18th at a plaoo oallod 
Kuockloughan (PKnockclogrim, near Ma- 
ghera), and, having slain two hundred of 
them, put the rost to flight. Retracing his 
steps to Coleraine, ho advanced through tho 
Houle and tho Glynuos to Glenarm, JameB 
MnoDonuell, the chief of tho Antrim Scots, 
and elder brothor of Sorloy Boy MacDonnell 
fq. v.], had alroady escaped to Scotland, but 
Ins creaglits wore captured j and so, after a 
journey through tho country, which at that 
time was practically a terra incognita to 
Englishmen, he returned to Newry, ,and, 
after. receiving the submission of Shano 
O’Neill, disbanded his army on 6 Aug. 

Returning to Dublin, Fitzwalter prepared 
to carryout his instructions in regard to the 
plantation of Leix and OITnly. Aflor a fruit¬ 
less attompl at conciliation, war was pro¬ 


claimed against the O'Oonors of7wivir~ 
February 1666-7, and before long cili 
C’More’s body was dangling from Uej. 
Bndgo, and Douough, second son of Be™,, 
or Brian 0 Conor Faly [q, v,], grewweaTeJ 
day by day as he was hunted from A 
fastness to another. It was under t C, 
oiroumstances that the parliament wfth 
Fitzwalter had been authorised to summer 
assembled at Dublin on 1 June. He y 
already, in consequence of his father's deatt 
on 17 Feb., succeeded to the earldom o‘ 
Sussex, and was appointed about the earn, 
time warden of all the forests south 0 t 
the Trent, and cap 1 ain of the hand of gentle- 
men pensioners (Dtran-iin, Baronage). On 
1 June, immediately before the opening of 
parliament, he was invested with themder 
of the Gart er, to which he had been elected 
on 23 April, by the Earls of Kildare and 
Ormonde (MxoHnsr, Diary, p. 133). TW,^ 
parliament was prorogued on 2 July sets had 
boon passed declaring the queen to have hern 
horn in just and lawful wodlock, reviving 
the statutes against heretics, repealing all 
statutes against the see of Homs sines SO 
Henry VIII, confirming aH spiritual and 
ecclesiastical possessions conveyed to the 
laity, entitling the crown to the countries 
of Leix, Bliovemai'gy, Iregan, Gleumalier, 
and Offaly, Greeting the same into shim 
ground by the name of King’s and Queen's 
County, and enabling the Earl of Sussex to 
grant ostales therein, and finally rendering 
it penal to bring in or intermarry with the 
Soot s. It was, however, easier to dispose of 
Leix and Ofi'aly by act of parliament than to 
take aotual possession: and parliament had 
scarcely risen when Sussox was compelled 
to take tho field against Donough O'Conor, 
who had captured the castle of Medick, 
Moolick was rooaptured and garrisoned in 
J uly, but O’Oonor managed to escape, and, 
after proclaiming him and his confederates 
traitors, Sussox returnod to Dublin. A few 
weolcs later Sussox, who thought it s favour¬ 
able opportunity to punish Shane O'Neill 
for his undorhand dealings with tho Scots, 
again marched northward on 22 Oct., snd, 
having buriiod Armagh and ravaged Tyrone 
with fire and sword, forcibly restored the 
aged Earl of Tyrone and his son Matthew, 
boron of D ungannon. Ue returned to Dublin 
on 80 Nov., and four days later sailed for 
England, entrusting the government during 
Lib absence to Archbishop Clurwen and Sir 
Henry Sidney. Ho spent Christmas at oonrt, 
Sussex left London on 21 March 16574, 
but he did not arrive at Dublin till 27 April. 
Ills former services were commended by the 
English government, and he was specially 
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instructed to travel about continually, to 
which end the castles of Boscommon, Ath- 
lone, Monasteroris, Carlow, Ferns, Ennis- 
corthy, and the two forts of Leix and Offaly 
were placed at his disposal ‘ either for his 
pleasure or recreation, or for defence of the 
countries, punishment of malefactors, or 
ministration of justice’ (Cal. Carew MSS. i. 
273). On 14 June he set ont towards Lime¬ 
rick to the assistance of Conor O’Brien, 
third earl of Thomond [q. v.] The latl er 
was waging an unequal conflict with his 
uncle Donnell, who had succeeded in getting 
himself inaugurated O’Brien. He reached 
Limerick on the 20th, and received the for¬ 
mal surrender of the city. Donnell O’Brien 
alone of the chieftains of Munster and Tho¬ 
mond failed to pay his respects to the re¬ 
presentative of the crown. He was theie- 
upon proclaimed a traitor, and Sussex re¬ 
instated his nephew, Conor O'Brien, in his 
possessions. On 12 July Sussex sot out for 
Galway, and, having confirmed the city 
charters, shortly afterwards marched to 
Dublin by way of Leighlin. 

After a brief sojourn in the metropolis, he 
propared to carry out his instructions for 
checking the incursions of the Hebridean 
Scots, and, thinking the best way to attain 
his object was to attack them in their own 
country, he shipped his army on board the 
fleet at Lambav, and sailed from Dublin on 
14 Sept. Five days later he reached Cantire, 
‘where I londed and burned the hole coun- 
trve.’ ‘ From thene I went to Arren and 
did the lyke there, and so to the Isles of 
Cumbras, which I also burned,' His inten¬ 
tion of landing on Islay was frustrated by a 
storm, which drove him to seek shelter in 
Corrickfergus Haven. Here he landed his 
men, and made a sudden inroad on the Scots 
in the Glynnes and Route, and, having burned 
several villages, returned laden with plunder 
to Carrickferguo, and thence, on 8 Nov., to 
Dublin. His expedition had not proved as 
successful as he had expected, hut he begged 
the queen not to impute his failure to lack 
of zeal. 

On the arrival in Ireland of the news of 
Queen Mary’s death, Sussex placed the go¬ 
vernment in tho hands of Sir Henry Sidney 
and sailed for England on IS Dec. By the 
late queen’s will he had been appointed one 
of her executors with a legacy of five hundred 
marks, but there was considerable doubt in 
the minds of the chiefs of the catholic party 
as to his sympathy with her religious policy 
(cf. Cal. Smanoas MSS. Eliz. i. 26). At the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth on 16 Jan. 
1669he officiated as chief sewer by hereditary 
right. He was one of the peers who sat in 


judgment on Thomas, lord "Wentworth, for 
the . Loss of Calais on 22 April, and his name 
appears as a witness to the signatures to the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis. On 3 July he 
was reappointed lord deputy of Ireland. His 
instructions closely resembled those formerly 
delivered to him, but in consequence of the 
debts incurred by the crown under Mary, he 
was required to he chiefly careful ‘to stay 
that our realm in quiet, without innovation 
of anything prejudicial to our estate; ’ es¬ 
pecially he was to try and patch up matters 
with Shane O’Neill and Sorley Boy Mac- 
Donnell (Cal. Careio MSS. i. 284-8). He 
landed near Dalkey on Sunday, 27 Aug., 
and three days later he took the oath and re¬ 
ceived the sword of state in Olirist Church. 
The litany and Te Deum were sung in Eng¬ 
lish, and in this way the protestant ritual 
uas quietly reintroduced by him. Parlia¬ 
ment met on 12 Jan. 16G0, and was dissolved 
on 1 Feb., but before it separated acts were 
parsed for restoring the spiritual supremacy 
of the crown, for uniformity of common 
prater and service in the church, for resti¬ 
tution to the crown of first-fruits and twen¬ 
tieths, for confirming and consecrating arch¬ 
bishops and bishops within the ream, for 
repealing the recent laws against heresy, and 
for the recognition of the queen’s title to the 
crown of Ireland. 

A fortnight later Sussex repaired to Eng¬ 
land, leaving the government to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. He met with a gracious re¬ 
ception from the queen, and was one of the 
brightest and gayest of the youthful noble¬ 
men that thronged her court. On 28 April 
he jousted in company with Lord Robert 
Dudley, the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Hunsdon, and others. His commission as 
viceroy of Ireland was renewed on 6 May. 
As a special mark of her esteem the queen 
constituted him lieutenant-general, instead 
of, as formerly, lord deputy, ‘ being onr cousin 
in nearness of blood, and an earl of this our 
land.’ His instructions touched, with other 
matters, the speedy plantation of Laix and 
Offaly, the recognition of Sorley Boy Mac- 
Donnell’s claims on condition of his becom¬ 
ing an * orderly subject ’ and being willing 
to hold his lands from the English crown, 
and the reduction, by fair means or by foul, 
of Shane O'Neill (ib. i. 291-6). The situa¬ 
tion was critical. The generally disturbed 
state of "Ulster, the threatened combination 
between Shane O'Neill and the Scots, the 
escape of Brien 0‘Conor from Dublin Castle, 
the uncertain attitude of the Earl of Kildare, 
the return of Teige and Donungh O’Brien, 
and the defeat recently inflicted by them, 
with the assistance of the Earl of Desmond, 
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on Conor at Spancel Hill, led people to an¬ 
ticipate a nnivorsal insurrection of the Irish. 
Nor did Sussex’s detractors spare to insinuate 
that he was a main cause of the general dis¬ 
satisfaction, charging him with breaking his 
word towards the Irish, and with putting to 
death those who had surrendered under pro¬ 
tection, insinuations which he thought he 
could trace to Shane O'Neill (State Papers. 
Ireland, Eliz, ii. 21). 

lie arrived in Ireland in June, and found 
the country fairly tranquil. Shane O’Neill, 
however, when called upon to acknowledge 
the queen’s authority, proved recalcitrant, 
and natly refused oven to meet Sussex unless 
hostages were given for his safety. Even¬ 
tually he condescended to repair to Dundalk, 
but his terms were considered so prepos¬ 
terous that on 16 Aug. Elizabeth authorised 
his subjugation by force (cf. Cal. CarowMSS. 
i. 300—1). Shane, seeing Sussex to be in 
earnest, made a specious offer of submission. 
In January 1661 Sussex was summoned to 
London for consultation. Easter was spent 
at court, and on 2 June he returned to 
Dublin. Meanwhile Shane had practically 
established himself as master of almost the 
whole of Ulster. On 12 Juno the lord lieu¬ 
tenant marched to Armagh, which ho forti¬ 
fied and garrisoned with two hundred men 
in the cathedral. But liis efforts to bring 
Shone to a general engagement proved futile, 
and, after laying waste Tyrone, he was com¬ 
pelled to retire to Newry on 31 July. 
Exasperated at liis ill-succeBs, insulted by 
Shane’s demand for an alliance with his 
sister the Lady Francos, and burning to 
avenge the aspersions cost by him, and ro¬ 
il orated by his enemies at home, on his go¬ 
vernment, he tried to bribe Shano’s secre¬ 
tary, one Mall Gary or Gray, to assassinate 
bis master, while holding out to Shane du- 
lusive proffers of his sistur’s hand. Tho 
attempt, if made at. all, failed; hut some 
rumour of Sussex’s intention apparently 
reached Shano’s ears. 

Compelled to rosort <0 more legitimate 
methods of warfavo, Sussex, about the middle 
of August, led an unusually largo force to 
Armagh. From Armagh he made a rapid 
march across Slievo Gullion to the edgo of 
Glenconkoiu. IIo mot with no opposition, 
and four thousand bond of cattle, with a 
number of ponios and stud-mares, woro 
captured. An attempt to yonotrato into 
Tyrconnol was frustrated, owing to the loss 
or delay of victuals which woro to have boon 
sont round to Lough Foyle; he retired to 
Nowry. Undeterred by liis failuro, lie was 
engaged in preparations for another eum- 
puignwhou the Earl of Kildare arrived with 


a commission to treat with Shane 
sex felt bitterly humiliated at beii' 
superseded (Staie Papers. Iretand 1 
62, 68). The upshot was a treaty wWw 
Shane promised to go to England and 2 
mit his ease personally to the queen Sh 
on his way through Dublin was entertS 
by Sussex, who likowise repaired to rZ 
don on 16 Jan. 1662. He was no do U & 
sent at Greenwich when Shane submits 
to Elizabeth. “ 

Quitting London shortly afterwards u 
arrived in Dublin on 24 June. Shane's be. 
haviour proved as lawless as before CmT 
vinced that nothing but forcible measure! 
would bring him to reason, Sussex addressed 
a long, important, and luminous memorial 
on the state of Ireland to Elizabeth ( 0,1 
Carew MSS. i. 330, 344). Tho gist of 
argument was that ‘no government was to 
bo allowed in Ireland where justice was not 
assisted with force.’ The first thing to 1» 
done was to expel Shane, to divide Tyrone 
into throo parts, to build a strong town at 
Armagh, and ‘to oontinue there a martial 
president of English birth, a justice and 
council with one hundred English horsemen 
threo hundred English footmen, two hnn- 
dred gallowglasses, and two hundred kerne 
in continual pay.’ 

Fitzwilliuin was despatched to obtain 
Elizaboth’s consent to bis proposals, and in 


occupying bimself in carrying out his instruc¬ 
tions for the relief of the Pale and for com¬ 
pleting tho arrangements for the plantation 
of Loix and Offaly. As regards the former,be 
was obliged to confess (20 Aug,) that bis 
soheme for tbo redemption of crown leases 
would not work. The plantation project 
proved more successful. A number of estates 
were made over that year to settlers of Eng¬ 
lish origin, irrespective of religious oreed, 
and, though many years had still to elapse 
and muon blood to bo shed on both sides 
before tliay could enjoy them peaceably, the 
credit of povmanontly extouduig the influ¬ 
ence of the crown boyond the narrow limits 
within whioli it had boon restrained for more 
than two oonturles undoubtedly belongs to 
Sussex. But dispirited by his Mure in 
other respects; annoyed by the persistent 
attacks of his enomios at court, especially by 
a scurrilous book (State Papers, Irel. Ek. 
vi. 37) which lie attributed to John Pari®, 
master of tho rolls, who had taken a pm- 
rainont part in agitating the grievances of 
the Pale; and sick both in body and mind, he 
wrote, on 21 Sept., desiring to be released 
from his thankless office. Early in February 
1568 Fits william rotumed, bearing the wel- 
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come intelligence that Elizabeth was pre¬ 
pared to proceed energetically against Shane 
O'Nedl. A hosting ■was accordingly pro¬ 
claimed to start from Dundalk on 3 April, 
and on 6 April the army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Armagh. On the 8th 
Susses moved to Newry. Shane declined 
on engagement, and Susses crossed the 
Blaokwater into Henry MacShane’s country, 
where two hundred head of cattle were cap¬ 
tured. Returning once more to Armagh, he 
set his men to intrench, and fortify the ca¬ 
thedral; but his provisions being exhausted, 
he was enforced to return to Dundalk, where 
he disbanded his army on the 25th. Prepara¬ 
tions were immediately begun for a fresh 
expedition, and Sussex a month later again 
took the field. Leaving Armagh on 1 June, 
he marched directly by Dungannon to Tulla- 
ghoge, where Shane was discovered to have 
concentrated his forces in a strong natural 
fastness. He was instantly attacked, and, 
after three or four hours’ skirmishing, put 
to flight. Next day a small herd of his 
cattle was captured on the edge of Lough 
Neagh and several of his men killed, after 
wkioli Sussex returned to Armagh, 

But his failure to subdue Shane, coupled 
with his ill-health, at last induced Elizabeth 
to listen to his request to he relieved of his 
office. On 20 Oct. a commission was issued 
to Sir Nicholas Arnold and SirThomas Wroth 
(Chi Carew MSS. i. 369-62), with secret in¬ 
structions to inquire into his administration 
before accepting his resignation. Though 
greatly irritated by the appointment of Arnold 
and'Wroth, Sussex did not ohstruot their in¬ 
quiries, but he declared that the attempt to 
investigate all the charges and vacancies that 
had occurred in his own company was im- 
ossible and monstrous, never having before 
een required of any deputy. "Wroth, who 
seems to have felt for him, wrote on 16 April 
1561 to Cecil, using the words of entreaty to 
Henry VIII for Latimer on his behalf. ‘Con¬ 
sider, sire,’ said he, 'what a singular man he 
is, and caBt not that awaie in one owre whioh 
nature and arte hath been so manye yeres in 
breeding and perfectinge.’ _ In May he re¬ 
ceived the welcome intelligence that the 
queen had yielded to his entreaties, and on 
the 25th he sailed for England. 

It is easy to disparage Sussex’s efforts to 
reduce Ireland. But, considering the inade¬ 
quate resources at his command, the general 
indifference of those who might have been 
expeoted to co-operate with him, the in¬ 
trigues, more or less proven, of hie enemies 
at the council table, and the total ignorance 
of Elizabeth and her ministers of the diffi¬ 
culties to he coped with in dealing with a 


terra incognita such as Ireland then was, 
and with such an enemy as Shane O’Neill, 
it is rather to be wondered that he accom¬ 
plished anything at all. That his general 
view of the situation and the means to 
be taken to reduce Ireland to the orown 
were in the main sound no reader of his 
despatches can for a moment doubt. De¬ 
spite his dastardly attempts to assassinate 
Shane, he left behind him a reputation for 
statesmanship whioh grew rather than di¬ 
minished with succeeding years. 

Sussex accompanied the queen to Cam¬ 
bridge in August, and was created M.A. In 
October he officiated as principal mourner at 
the funeral service at St. Paul’s in honour ol 
the Emperor Ferdinand. On 5 March 1565 
he took part in an entertainment given by 
the Earl of Leicester to the queen; hut the 
relations between the two earls had already 
become strained in consequence of certain 
insinuations dropped by the former in regard 
to Sussex’s conduct in Ireland. Their re¬ 
tainers took up the cause of their respective 
masters, and from words speedily ca me to 
blows. The queen's injunction to keep the 
peace had little result. At a meeting of the 
council in the summer of 1666 Leicester 
accused Sussex of responsibility for Shane 
O’Neill’s rebellion, to which Sussex replied 
by stating that Leicester had frequently 
written, letters of encouragement to Shane 
with his own hand (Cal. Venetian MSS. iv. 
3821. Sussex, who accompanied the queen 
to Oxford in September, resisted with espe¬ 
cial vehemence the proposal that Leicester 
should become Elizabeth’s husband, and 
warmly advooated, on political ns well as on 
personal grounds, an alliance with the im¬ 
perial house in the person of the Archduke 
Charles, Negotiations with the archduke 
had begun in 1606, By the middle of 
November 1666 matters had advanced so far 
that Sussex was ordered to hold himself in 
readiness to proceed to Vienna. During the 
winter the queen’s ardour cooled* hut re¬ 
vived in the spring, and in April 1667 Sussex 
was again orderedto prepare for his journey. 
But the earl, who had seen enough of Eliza¬ 
beth’s vacillation to doubt her real intention, 
insisted first of all on having an explicit 
decision in regard to the religious difficulty 
between Elizabeth and the arohduke. After 
successfully claiming that he should exer¬ 
cise full discretion apparently in reference 
to the religions difficulty, he embarked at 
Gravesend with Roger, lord North [q.v.], on 
26 June, and reached Vienna on 6 Aug. 
Three days later he had an hour’s interview 
with the Emperor Maximilian. The arch¬ 
duke, though manifesting a natural reluc- 
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tance to visit England otherwise than as an 
accepted suitor, roferred himself in all things, 
except his conscience, to the emperor, and 
Sussex, -who was royally entertained,_ wrote 
to Elizabeth in glowing terms of his per¬ 
sonal appearance. On 27 Oct. Honry Cobliam 
was sent to London for further instructions 
(cf. ib. vii. 408). On 81 Dec. Cobhom re¬ 
turned, bringing Elizabeth’s answer, practi¬ 
cally breaking off negotiations, and Sussex, 
having on 4 Jan. delivered his lotters, and 
invested the emperor with the order of the 
Garter, prepared to return home. He reached 
England on 14 March 1588. Elizabeth’s re¬ 
fusal of an alliance with the house of Ilabs- 
burg deeply disappointed him. He believed 
that England was po worless to stand alone in 
the conflict which he foresaw to be imminent, 
and was anxious at almost any cost to seoure 
the friendship of the most powerful military 
nation in Europe. 

At home other troubles awaitod him. The 
Earl of Leicester had socured tho president¬ 
ship of "Wales for Sir Henry Sidney. Sus¬ 
sex, after bluntly reminding Elizabeth of her 
romise to confer the past on him, begged 
er either to comply with his request, or, if 
not, to give him leave to quit tho kingdom for 
Italy or elsewhere. Eventually the death 
of Archbishop Young opened to Sussex an 
avehue to preferment, and in J uly he was 
created, in succession to the archbishop, lord 
president and lord lieutenant of the north. In 
October he assisted at the negotiations with 
Mury Queen of Scots at York, and shortly 
afterwards, in reference to tho same subject, 
at Hampton Oourt and "Westminster. In 
September 166!) ho deplored the arrest of his 
ftiend and relative, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and begged Cecil to use his influence with 
the queen in his behalf. 

When the rumour of an intended insur¬ 
rection reached him at the beginning of 
October, he treated it with incredulity, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded by Eliza¬ 
beth, and ordered to send for the Earls of 
Westmorland and Northumberland to re¬ 
pair to court without deluy. The queen’s 
action no doubt precipitated matters, and on 
16 Nov., when Sussex announced that the 
two earls refused to obey her commands, a 
warrant was issued to him as lieutenant- 
general of the forces in tho north, to pro¬ 
secute them with Are and sword. On the 
19th he published the proclamation, and 
took instant measures for their prosecution. 
The total force at lus disposal amounted to 
only three thousand men, whereof barely 
three hundred wore horse, whereas the rebels 
were Bald to number twelve hundred horsu 
and between five and six thousand foot. 


His weakness, especially in the matted 
horso, compellod him to act on the defend* 
Ilis avowed preference for lenient nrocJ!' 
ings, coupled with the fact that Ea klf 
brother, Sir Egremont Radcliffe [q T -| jTj 
joined the rebels, caused him to be suspects 
and Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadldr 
were sent down to inquire into the situation 
But Sadleir and Hunsdon easily convince 
themselves of his loyalty, and wrote witt 
enthusiasm of his devotion and prudence 

Early in December Sussex was joined hv 
reinforcements under Lord Warwick and 
Lord Clinton. Together they marched to 
Northallerton, and between Darlington and 
Durham they heard that the rebels had fled 
across the borders into Liddeiidale, hut had 
been forced to go into the debateable lands 
between Riddesdale and England. Re de¬ 
precated a continuance of active hostilities 
unless the queen deemed it necessary owing 
to ‘ foreign matters ’ of which he was igno¬ 
rant. ‘ Policy will do more service than 
force this winter’ {Cal. State Papers, Elii, 
Dom. Add. p. 162), Ho cashiered the new 
levies except such horse ue he conceived 
necessary to guard the borders. To Cecil's 
remonstrances he replied that he had not 
promised pardon to any one person of quality, 
nor protection to any one that was an offen¬ 
der. The queen, however, was not well 
pleased, and liie cuomies insinuated that Ua 
lenity was due to his sympathy with the 
rebels. 

"When he visited the court in January 
1670, his reception by Elizabeth was more 
favourable than her letters had led him to 
expect. The news that Lord Daore had re¬ 
cently oocupied a caBtle on tho borders, and 
that tho Earl of Westmorland, taking advan¬ 
tage of his absence, had entered England, 
destroyed forty villages, and plundered the 
inhabitants, caused him to roturn post haste 
to York on the 16th, with instructions to 
punwh tho raiders and to enter Scotland to 
assist the queen’s party there. On 10 April 
Sussox moved with his army to Newcastle, 
and the Scots having refusod either to sur¬ 
render the fugitives or to make restitution 
of the spoil captured by them, he prepared 
to invade Scotland. Accordingly, dividing 
hie forces into two detachments, he with the 
one crossed tho Teviot on the 19th and burnt 
the castles of Pemiehurst.IIunthill, ondBed- 
rulo, whilo the other did the like to Branx- 
holm, Bucdeugh’s chief house on the other 
side. A similar course was pursued alongthe 
Bowbent and Caile. On the 20th Susssxlay 
at Kelso while Hunsdon went to Wark. For 
the rest, he thought, * there be very fowpersons 
in Teviotdale who have received the rebels 
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or invaded England, who at this hour have 
either castle standing for themselves or house 
for any of their people 1 (Cal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1570, p. 228), A week later Home 
Castle was stormed and re-garrisoned, and on 
the 29 tli Sussex fixed his headquarters at Ber¬ 
wick, with the object of strengthening the 
hands of Morton and Mar. He himself was 
sufferingfrom aseriousoold contracted during 
the raid, but on 12 May he sent Sir William 
Drury fq. v.l, with a considerable force, to 
strengthen the queen’s parly in Edinburgh, 
and to persuade Lethington and Grange 1 to 
a surcease of arms’ on Elizabeth’s terms. 
Failing in his object, Drury harried the 
valley of the Clyde, and razed the castles of 
the Duke of Chatelherault and his retainers, 
returning to Berwick on 3 June, Leonard 
Dncre and a number of the rebels were still 
at largo in the western marches, where they 
were openly maintained by Herries and Max¬ 
well, and, though still far from well, Sussex 
was anxious to obtain the queen’s permission 
to adopt forcible measures for their expul¬ 
sion. His plan was approved, but no money 
was forthcoming, audit was only by pawning 
his own credit that he was able eventually 
to take the field by the middle of August. 
An outbreak of the plague at Newcastle, 
which compelled him to disperse ‘ his com¬ 
pany,’ added to his embarrassment, and it 
was not till 18 Aug. that he found himself 
at Carlisle. His demand for the surrender 
of the fugitives not having been complied 
with, he invaded Scotland on the 22nd, 
though in consequence of the extreme foul¬ 
ness of the weather, which delayed his march, 
the rebels had been able to withdraw with 
their goods into safety. Advancing as far 
as Dumfries, he raided the country for twenty 
miles round about, leaving not a single stone 
house standing ‘to an ill neighbour’ within 
that limit,though, in order ‘to make the re¬ 
venge appear to he for honour only,’ he care¬ 
fully avoided plundering the inhabitants and 
abstained from burning Dumfries. Early in 
September he returned to Newcastle, and 
Chitelherault, Huntly, and Argyll having 
shortly afterwards submitted to the queen, 
he advised a partial disbandment of the border 
forces. 

In October Sussex received permiseion to 
repair to court, of which he availed himself 
in November, and on 30 Dec, he was sworn a 
member of the privy council. In the summer 
of the following year the queen paid him a 
visit at his house in Bermondsey; but later 
in the year his familiarity with the Duke of 
Norfolk caused him to be suspected of com¬ 
plicity in that nobleman’s treasonable pro¬ 
ceedings, and from De Spes it appears that 


there was some danger of his being sent to 
the Tower (Cal. SimaneasMSS. ii.346). He 
was one of the peers who sat in judgment on 
the Duke of Norfolk in January 1572, and 
the duke, in anticipation of his execution, be¬ 
queathed him his best George and Garter. 
In June he accompanied the queen] on a two 
months’ progress, and on 13 July he was 
created lord chamberlain of the household, 
being superseded in October as president of 
the council of the north by the earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon. On 14 April 1578 his name occurs 
in a commission of gaol delivery for the Mar- 
shalsea, and on the 29th of the same month 
in another relative to the commercial rela¬ 
tions between England and Portugal. He 
accompanied the queen during a progress in 
Kent in August, and on 23 May following 
received a grant to himself and his heirs of 
New Hall in Essex, to which were added, on 
81 Dec., the manors of Boreham, Walkfare, 
Oldhall, and their dependencies, commonly 
known as the honour of Beaulieu. He again 
attended the queen on one of her progresses 
in September and October 1674; but in the 
following spring he was compelled by reason 
of ill-health to retire for a time from court. 
On hearing the news of the ‘fury of Ant¬ 
werp/ he publicly declared that, ‘if the 
queen would give him leave, he would go 
over with such a force ae to drive the 
Spaniards out of the States.’ Nevertheless, 
neither he nor Cecil was regarded as hostile 
to Spain, and De Mendez actually believed it 
possible, by judiciously bribing them ‘with 
something more than jewels/ to attach them 
firmly to Spanish interests (ib. ii. 686). 

When an alliance was first mooted be¬ 
tween Elizabeth and Henry,Due d’Anjou(af- 
terwards Henry HI. of France), in 1571, Sus¬ 
sex,forreasons similar to that which had influ¬ 
enced him in regard to the proposed mar¬ 
riage with the Archduke Charles, supported 
the proposal. The negotiations, broken off by 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, were re¬ 
newed in 1678 with Francis, Due a’Alencon 
and Anj ou, brother of the earlier suitor. The 
new French suitor again found a warm ad¬ 
vocate in Sussex. On a visit of the French 
prince’s messenger to England, during one of 
the queen’s progresses, a quarrelbetween Sus¬ 
sex and Roger, second lord North, occurred. 
According to Mendoza, Elizabeth remarked 
that the sideboard was badly furnished with 
plate. This North confirmed,laying the blame 
on Sussex. The earl thereupon ‘ went to Lei¬ 
cester and complained of the knavish beha- 
viourofNorth; but Leicester deprecated the 
application of these words to North. Sussex 
answered that whatever he might think of 
the words/North was a great knave’ ( ib . p. 
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006). On 26 Aug. 1678 he addressed 
a long and able letter to the queen on her 
contemplated marriage with Anjou. Never¬ 
theless it seemed doubtful to Mendoza 
whether he really meant all he said. Men¬ 
doza told Philip that Sussex assured him he 
would nover consent to it‘ on condition of de¬ 
priving your Majesty of the Netherlands ... 
as his aim was not solely to gratify the Queen, 
but to preserve and strengthen her throne.’ 
What either he or Burghley hoped to gain by 
the match the ambassador was at a loss to 
conjecture, unless thuy thought thereby to 
bring about the fall of Leicester, or perhaps 
in anticipation ‘ that if Frenchmen should 
come hither the country may rise, in which 
oase, it is believed, Sussex would take a 
great position.' In any case, he thought it 
worth while to send them some jewels to 
the value of three thousand crowns or more 
apieco (ib. pp. 636, 662, 660). 

The queen’s predilection for Anjou gave 
Sussox (despito his ill-health, which obliged 
him frequently to leave court) an ascen¬ 
dency over Leicester, who opposed the match 
by every means within his power, and 
would possibly havo found himself in the 
Tower had not Sussex generously interposed 
in his favour, saying, according to Lloyd 
(State Worthies), ‘You must allow lovers 
their jenlousie.’ On 6 Nov. 1680 a commis¬ 
sion was issued to him and others for the in¬ 
crease and breed of horses, particularly in 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Kent, 
and in April following he was appointed to 
treat with tho Fronch commissioners for the 
marriage with Anjou. It was probably this 
latter appointment which led in July to a re¬ 
newal of hostilities botwoenhim and Leices¬ 
ter, and obliged the queen to command them 
both to keep their chambers, and to throaton 
stricter confinement in caso of further dis¬ 
obedience (cf. Cal, State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
ii. 22). On 1 Jan. 1682 he was one of the 
challengers in the royal combat on foot which 
took place before the queen and tho Due 
d’Anjou. 

ILs malady rapidly increased during the 
following winter, and, having in vain sought 
relief from the baths at Buxton, he died, 
after a lingering illness, at his house at 
Bermondsoy on 9 June 1083, llis last hours 
wore embittored by the reflection that his 
death would leave Leicester undisputed mas¬ 
ter of the situation: ‘I am now,’ ho said, 
‘passing into another world, and must leave 
you to your fortunes and to tho queen’s 
graces; but beware of the gypsio, for he will 
be too hard for you all: you know not the 
beast so wel 1 as I do ’ (Natoton, Fragmmta 
Peyalia), llis bowels were buried in tho 


church at Bermondsey, and on 8 jXTT 
body woe taken to Boreliam in Essex wC 
he had a magnificent funeral. His body was 
buried in a red brick building adjoining & 
church of Boreham, called thoSussex chaned 
where also repose the remains of his fatW 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother, which 
were removed thither, pursuant to his testa- 
mentary directions, from the place of thor 
first sepulture, St. Laurence Pountnev k 
London. On a large altar tomb in the Sussex 
chancel are recumbent figures in memoir 
of Robert, Henry, and Thomas Radcliffe, sue- 
oessively earls of Sussex, with commemora¬ 
tive tablet 1 -. 

Sussex made it his boast that he never 
faltered in obedience to his sovereign, and 
no doubt of his patriotism is permissible. A 
perfect courtier and diplomatist, he was at 
tho same time a scholar saturated in the now 
learning, a patron of the drama in its infancy 
and of rising literary genius, and was able 
to regard with tolerance those diversities of 
creed which were Betting Europe by the ears. 
To men of sterner mould he at times ap¬ 
peared Machiavellian in the methods hy 
which he sought to achieve his ends. His 
portrait was painted hy Sir Antonio More and 
Zuccliero. A third portrait, by an anonymous 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery 
(of. Cat. Tudor Exhibition, No. 868, 1109; 
Cat, Mrst Loan Exhibition of Portraits, 1888, 
Nos. 186,139, 266). 

Sussex married, first, Elizabeth Wriothes- 
ley, daughter of Thomas, oarl of Southamp¬ 
ton, who was buried at Woodham Walter 
on 18 Jan. 1666 ; and, secondly, on 26 April 
1666. Francos, daughter of Sir William Sid¬ 
ney (OlinsTDB, London Marriage Licentis), 
who died on 9 March 1688-9, loav mg by her 
will 6,000A for the foundation of a college 
at Cambridge ‘to he called the Lady Frances 
Sidney-Sussex College ’ (Wilms and Cube, 
Arohit. Hist, of Cambndge, pp. Ixxixet seq.) 
The bequeBt was carried out by her execu¬ 
tors, aud tho foundation of the college was 
laid in 1696. It possesses an anonymous 
portrait of the foundress, He left no heirs of 
his body, and was succeeded by his brother. 

Hunky RADOLOTn, fourth Eabl of Sus¬ 
sex (1630 P-1698), was knighted by the Earl 
of Arundel on 2 Oot, 1663, and sat in parlia¬ 
ment as member for Maldon in 1665. Next 
year he removed to Ireland, to aid his brother 
in tho civil and military organisation of that 
country. IIo was appointed aprivv councillor 
in 1667, and commanded a band of horsemen. 
In 1668 he became lieutenant of Maryborough 
Fort, and was besieged there by thenatiye 
Irish under Donogli O’Oonor. He sat in 
the Irish parliament as member for Carlings 
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ford in 1569, and two years later was nomi¬ 
nated to the responsible post of lieutenant 
of Leix and Offaly. He managed to keep the 
district quiet, but in 1664, when commis¬ 
sioners were sent from England to report 
on the condition of the Irish government, 
charges of corruption in dealing with funds 
appointed for the payment of the soldiers 
were brought against Radcliffe. He was 
ordered to refund at once 8,0001., and on his 
refusal was committed to prison (January 
1666). His release was ordered by the home 
government, and he left Ireland permanently 
soon afterwards (of. Cal. State Papers, Ire¬ 
land, Eliz. i. 138, 263-4). In 1677 he was 

C ted some property there, in cos. Kil- 
:y and "Wexford (ih.; Morons, Patent 
Rolls, 482, 639). In England he had 
already been appointed constable for life of 
Porchester Castle, and lieutenant of Southbere 
Forest (14 June 1660). In 1671, when he 
was elected M.P. for Hampshire, he received 
the office of warden and captain of the town, 
castle, and isle of Portsmouth, and he was 
actively employed in that capacity until his 
death. He succeeded his brother as fourth 
earl of Sussex on 9 June 1683, and on 6 Nov. 
1889 wroLe a piteous letter to the queen, 
stating that, unless she showed him some 
mercy, he was hopelessly bankrupt; hie bro¬ 
ther’s estate brought in 4604, but was bur¬ 
dened with a debt to the crown which en¬ 
tailed the payment of 6001. a year (Louse, 
Illustrations, ii. 319). In August 1686 lie 
was tracking out an alleged catholic conspi¬ 
racy at Portsmouth, and was watching sus¬ 
picious vessels off the ooast. During 1688 
he was busy in furnishing with stores and gun¬ 
powder the ships commissioned to resist the 
Spanish Armada (Latjghton, Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada , Naval Records Soo., pas¬ 
sim). For such services he was made K.Gr. 
on 22 April 1689. He died on 14 Dec, 1693, 
and was buried at Boreham, Essex, beside 
his brother and his wife Honora, daughter of 
Anthony Pounde, esq., of Hampshire, whom 
he married before 24 Feb, 1661. Ilis only 
son. 

Roshut Radolotii, fifth Eaec. or Sussex 
(1669 P-1029), was known as Viscount Fitz- 
walter from 1683 until he suceoeded his 
father as fifth, earl on. 4 Deo. 1693. In August 
next year he was sent as ambassador-extra¬ 
ordinary to Scotland to assist at the baptism 
of James’s eldest son, Henry, and to ‘ treat 
respecting the catholic earls, the Earl of 
Bothwell, and other matters’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Scotland, 1509-1603, ii. 067, 669, 
661), In 1696 he served with the army sent 
against Cadiz as colonel of a regiment of foot, 
took a prominent part with Vere in the cap- 
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turn of the town, and was knighted there by 
the Earl of Essex on 27 June 1596. On 
28 Nov. 1697 he appealed to Lord Burghley 
for military employment on the continent. 
‘ He had much rather,' he said, ‘make a good 
end in her majesty’s service abroad than to 
live in a miserable poverty at home ’ (Ellis, 
Original Letters, 3rd ssr. iv. 149). He acted 
as earl marshal of England during the parlia¬ 
ments which sat in the autumnB of 1697 and 
1601, and was colonel-general of foot in the 
army of London in August 1699, raised in 
anticipation of a Spanish invasion (Chamber- 
lain, Letters, p. 58). He was one of the peers 
commissioned to try the Earl of Essex in 
1601, and was made lord lieutenant of Essex 
on 26 Aug. 1603. He was also governor of 
Harwich and Landgnard Fort. On 20 July 
1603 he petitioned the queen, to relieve him 
of some of the pecuniary embarrassments 
due to tho debts to the crown contracted by 
the third and fourth earls (Ctrl. State Papers, 
Dom. Addenda, 1680-1626, pp. 420-7). In 
July 1622 he sold to the Marquis of Bucking¬ 
ham his ancestral estate of Newhall for 
22,0001., and resigned to him the lord-lieu¬ 
tenancy of Ebssx. He was reappointed joint 
lord lieutenant in 1626. Sussex was fre¬ 
quently at court. He carried the purple er- 
mined robs at the creation of Prince Charles 
as Prince of Wales, 4 Nov. 1616, and bore 
the orb at the coronation of Charles I on 
2 Feb. 1626-6. He died at his house in 
Olerkenwellon 22 Sept. 1629, and was buried 
with his father and uncle in the church of 
Boreham. 

Sussex was a patron of men of letters. 
In 1692 Robert Greene dedicated to him 
os Lord Fitzwalter ‘EuphueB Shadow,’ by 
Thomas Lodge. Chapman prefixed to his 
translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ 1698,a sonnet 
to him, ‘with duty always remembered to 
his honoured countess.’ A sonnet was also 
addressed to the earl by Henry Lok, in 
lus ‘ Sundry Christian Passions,' 1597, and 
Emanuel Ford [q. v.] dedicated to him in 
1698 his popularromance ‘Parismue’ (p. 606). 
Sussex was twice married. His first wife, 
Budget, daughter of Sir Charles Morison of 
Gassiobury, Hertfordshire, was, according to 
Manningham,‘ft very goodly and comely per¬ 
sonage, of an excellent presence, and a rare 
wit’ (Diary, pp. 00-1). .In her honour Robert 
Greene gave his ‘Philomela’ the subtitle of 
‘ The LaayFitzwa[l’)ter'8 Nightingale,’ 1692, 
4to. To her was also dedicated a popular 
music-book, ‘ The New Book© of Tabliture,’ 
1696. Manningham reports in his ‘ Diary,’ 
12 Oct. 1602, that the earl treated her with 
great cruelty, owing to the demoralising in¬ 
fluence of his intimate friend Edward "White- 
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locks, brother of Sir James, a man of notori¬ 
ously abandoned lifo, who died when staying 
with Sussex at Newhall in 1608, and was 
buried in the earl’s family tomb atBoreham, 
Before 1002 she, with her children, separated 
from Sussex, who thenceforth allowed her 
1,7001. a year (MimniranAit, Diary, pp. 60- 
61). She died in December 1628. She bore 
Sussex four children, who all predeceased 
him: Henry, who married, in February 
1618-14, Jane, daughter of Sir Michael Stan¬ 
hope; Thomas; Elizabeth, who married Sir 
John Ramsay, earl of Holdernsss [q. v.]; and 
Honors. Sussex’s second wife was Frances, 
widow of Francis Shuts, daughter of Heroules 
Meautas, of West Ham. She died on 18 Nov. 
1627 (Mobant, Essex, ii. 668 ). 

Sussex was succeeded by his cousin Ed¬ 
ward (1662 P-1641), son of Sir Humphrey 
Radcliifu of Elnestow, Bedfordshire, second 
son of Robert Radcliffe, first earl of Sussex 
fq. v.] He was member of parliament for 
retersflold in 1686-7, for Portsmouth 1692-8, 
and for Bedfordshire 1698-9,1601, and 1604- 
1612. The title expired at his death with¬ 
out issue in 1641. The subsidiary barony of 
Fitzwalter was claimed in 1640 by Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Moulsham, Essex, whose mother 
Frances was daughter of Henry, socond earl 
of Sussex [see under Mildmay, SihWaltdh.] 
The barony was granted in 1670 to SirHenry’s 
grandson Benjamin, but it fell into abeyance 
m 1766 (Collins, Pm-age, ed, Brydges, ix. 
449). 

[Thors is a useful biography, very complete in 
personal details, in Cooper’s Alliance Oanlubr. i. 
462-70. The principal authorities are Dugdnlo's 
Baronage; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Lloyd’s 
State Worthies ; Slow's Annals ; Rymor’s 
Foedera ; Holinshed’s Chroniclo ; Maehyn’s 
Diary; Tytlor’s England under llio Reigns of 
Edward VI and Mary; Chroniclo of Queen Jane 
(Camden Soc.), Strypo’sEccleslasticalMemorials; 
Morant’s Essex; Wiffon's House of Russell; 
Suckling's Essex; Blomeflold’s Norfolk; Origmos 
Piu-ockiales Scolica (BanuatynsOhib); Gregory’s 
Western Highlands ; Hill’s Maedonnolls of 
Antrim; Statutes at Largo (Ireland); Shirley's 
Letters; Collins's Sidnsy Papers; Cal. Car'ow 
MSS.; Ool. Fiants, Eliz. (Ireland); Bagwell’s 
Ireland under the Tudors; Archcoologia, vol, 
xxxv.; Burgou’s Gresham ; Haynes and Mur- 
din’s SLato Papers; Sadler’s State Papers; 
Wright’s Elizabeth; Sharpe's Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1680; Nicolas’s Lifo of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton; Ellis’sLotiors; Lodge'sIllustra- 
tioni.; Loyccslor Corresp. (Camden Soo.); Ni- 
(hole’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth; Howard’s 
Collection of Lett ore; Cal. State Papers, Eliz. 
Dorn., Foreign, Ireland,Simancas, andVonetiun, 
Ims, ini. Sussex’s handwriting is particularly 
crabbed, and more than once Elizabeth had to 
complain that she could not rood it, Besides 


those preserved in the Public R«coia~OflT 
there are numerous letters of his relative £ 
state affairs in thB British Museum vi? rvlJ 
MSS, Caligula B ix., relating to the rebels 
of 1600 ; ib. O. i„ concerning the DokVrf N® 
folk's projected marriage with Mary Queen nf 
Scots, and affairs in the north; it. Q.ii jij , 
lating to Scottish affairs (mostly all minM 
Wright’s Elizabeth); *4. E. A fofsisT 
Loieester on French affau-s, 7 April 1573 .' 11 
Vespasian, F. xii., documents relating to’Ms 
Irish government; ib. Titus B. ii., ijj. mfecel 
laueous documents; t'4. B. vii„ documents re 
lating to the proposed marriage with Alena* • 
ib. xi. f. 442 ami xiii., on Irish affairs; ib Faea) 
tina.O, ii. f. 144, porterage charges of his embasm 
to the Emperor Maximilian; LansdowneMSS 
iv. (60), lottors patent for the stewardship of the 
quoon’b possessions in Essox; ib. xii. ( 67 ) 

( 21 ), xxxvi. ( 8 ), xxxix. (18), hie will, with , 
codioil, dated 21 May 1583; ib. ( 10 ), inventory 
of his jewels; Addit. MSS. 6822 f. 116 4 , 26047 
ff. 208 4, 207 4, 27401, miscellaneous, of no im¬ 
portance; Cal. Hafflold MSS. passim; Hat 
MSS. Comm. 2 nd Rep.p. 124 (articles by, as lieu, 
tenant-goneral in Iho north, 1670 ); ib. hi. 185 
(letters in the collection of the Marquieof Bath) 
i 6 . p. 428 (letters in the collection of the Mar¬ 
quis of Ormonde) ; ib. iv. 607, MSS belonging 
to Trinity Colloge, Dublin, containing the expe¬ 
ditions of Subsbx in 1660-83 ; ib. vii., miscel¬ 
laneous letters, cliiofly of 1662, belonging to 
W. M. Molyncux of LosoloyPark, Guildford, 
ib, 630, ix. pt. i. 249.] B, p. 


RADCLIFFE, WILLIAM (1700-1841), 
improver of cotton machinery, was bom on 
17 Oct. 1760, at Mellor, Derbyshire. His 
father was a weaver, and he learned carding, 
spinning, and weaving at home. In 1786 he 
married Sarah Jackson of Mellor, and four 
years later began business in his native place 
as a spinner and weaver. His chief trade at 
first was in muslin warps and in the manufac¬ 
ture of muslins for the market at Manchester, 
where he afterwards opened a warehouse. 
He also bought premises at Stockport for the 
extension of his manufacturing operations, 
and in 1799 took Thomas Ross of Montrose 
os partner. Inl801 he settled at Stockport, 
became captain-commandant of the local 
volunteers, and in 1804 mayor of the town, 
ne had previously (in 1794), from a patriotic 
sentiment, declined to sell hie cotton yarn to 
foreign merchants who were desirous of buy¬ 
ing it for exportation to the continent, where 
it was to he made into cloth, This attitude 
he always strenuously maintained, speaking 
in support of it at public meetings, and pub¬ 
lishing in 1811 a pamphlet entitled ‘Ex¬ 
portation of Ootton Yarns the real Cause of 
the Distress that has fallen upon the Ootton 
Trade for a series of years past,’ Stockport, 
8 vo. 
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The great invention with which Radcliffe’s 
name is associated is the ‘dressing machine,’ 
which was, however, originated by an in¬ 
genious operative machinist in his employ¬ 
ment named Thomas Johnson, who lived at 
Bredbury, near Stockport. It had previously 
been only possible for a weaver to dress, or 
starch, so much of the waTp as lay between 
the healds and yard beam, or about 86 
inches, necessitating a frequent stoppage of 
the loom. By this invention the operation 
of dressing was done before the warp was 
put into the loom, thus effecting a great 
saving of the time and labour of the weaver. 
By the aid of Johnson he also brought out 
three other patents, two of them for an im¬ 
provement in the loom, namely the taking 
up of the cloth by the motion of the lathe. 
The patents were taken out in Johnson’s 
name in 1803-4. Radcliffe did not, however, 
reap any profit by them; the great expenses 
he incurred in his experiments, and the time 
wasted in his pertinacious opposition to the 
exportation of yam, bringing him to bank¬ 
ruptcy in 1807. Soon after that date he 
was helped by four friends, who lent him 
500Z. each, with which he began business 
once more, carrying it on until 1816, when he 
became embarrassed again. The Luddites 
in 1812 broke into his mill and residence, 
and destroyed both his machinery and furni¬ 
ture. His wife was so alarmed and injured 
by the rioters that she died a few woeks 
later. His life afterwards was a continued 
struggle with adversity. He published in 
1828 an account of hie struggles, under the 
title of ‘Origin of the New System of Manu¬ 
facture, commonly colled Power-loom Weav¬ 
ing, and the Purposes for which this System 
was invented and brought into use fully ex¬ 
plained, &c.,’ Stockport, 8vo. 

Radcliffe gave valuable evidence in 1808 
in the inquiry which resulted in a parlia¬ 
mentary grant of 10,0001. being made to Dr. 
Edmund Cartwright [q. y.] for his inven¬ 
tions. Efforts were put forth in 1826 and 
18S6 to obtain similar public recognition of 
Radcliffo’s services, but m vain. In the me¬ 
morial to the treasury in 1826 it was claimed 
that his invention, ‘by removing the im¬ 
pediments to weaving hv power, may he 
considered as the cause or the rapid and in¬ 
creasing growth of that system of manufac¬ 
turing cotton goods. ’ In 18S4 an unsuccessful 
appeal was mode to the trade to raise a fund 
to aid Radcliffe in his declining years. Se¬ 
veral firms paid him a royalty for the use of 
his patents. A small grant of 1601. was 
eventually made to him by government, but 
the intimation came only three days before 
his death, which took place on 20 May 1841, 


when he was in his eighty-first year. He 
was buried in Mellor churchyard. 

Ills portrait was engraved by T. Oldham 
Barlow, from a painting by Hnquaire, and 

E uhlished by Bennet Woodcraft in his col- 
letion of ‘ Portraits of Inventors,’ 1862. 
[Radcliffs’s pamphlets; Blackwood’s Mag. 
January and March 1886, pp. 76, 411 ; Baines’s 
Hist, of the Ootton Manufacture, p. 281 ; Me¬ 
moirs of Edmund Cartwright, 1843, pp. 218, 
280; Woodcraft's Brief Biographies of Inven¬ 
tors, 1863 ; Barlow’s Hist, of Weaving, 1878, p. 
399 ; Heginbotham’s Hist, of Stockport, 1892, p. 
824 ; Marsden’s Ootton Weaving, 1896, p. 328.1 

0. W. S. 

RADCLVFFE,WILLIAM (1783-1866), 
line-engraver, was horn in Birmingham on 
20 Oct. 1783, and was indebted to nis own 
efforts for his education. He was at first 
apprenticed to Mr. Tolley, and under him 
learnt the art of letter-outting. He soon ob¬ 
tained some work and credit as an engraver 
of hook illustrations. He was a friend and 
relative of John Pye [q. v.] the engraver, 
and they both determined to go and practise 
their art in London. Radclyffe’s resources 
were, however, insufficient to take Mm so 
fer, and he returned from Stratford-on-Avon 
to Birmingham, while Pye proceeded to Lon¬ 
don. At Birmingham Radclyffe became very 
intimate with John Vincent Barber [see 
under Baubbe, Josush] and Charles Barber 
[q. v.J He showed great promise in an en- 

f raving of a portrait of Bishop Milner by 
. V. Barber, and in 1806 by an engraved 
portrait of Lord Nelson. Some illustrative 
engravings by Radclyffe to Goldsmith’s ‘Ani¬ 
mated Nature’ attracted the attention of 
Charles Heath [q. v.] the engraver, who gave 
Radclyffe many commissions for engravingsin 
the numerous art publications which Heath 
was then issuing. Radclyffe obtained great 
repute for Mb skill in landscape engraving, 
and was one of the best exponents of the 
highly finished but somewhat mechanical 
style of engraving then in vogue. He formed 
in Birmingham a school of engravers, who 
were for some time the leaders of their pro¬ 
fession, Radclyffe showed an early apprecia¬ 
tion of the works of the great water-colour 
artists, J, D. Harding, De Wint, and others, 
and especially of David Cox the elder [q. v.] 
Some of these artists were engaged by Rad¬ 
clyffe to make the drawings (now in the 
Bir min gham Art. Gallery) for ‘The GrapMc 
Illustrations of Warwickshire/ published in 
1829, in wMoh all the plates were engraved 
by Radclyffe’s own hand. He also engraved 
many plates after J, M. W. Turner, R.A., 
who hod a Mgh esteem for Radclyffe’s work. 
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after Turner, David Oox, Creswick, and 
others, was executed for Roscoe’s ‘ Wander¬ 
ings in North and South Wales.’ Others 
wore executed for the ‘ Oxford Almanack,’tho 
‘Art Journal,’ and similar publications. Rad- 
olyffe lived in the George Road, Edgbaston, 
and died on 29 Dec. 1855. He aided every 
effort for the promotion of art in Birming¬ 
ham, and was a membor of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists from its foundation until 
his death. 

Of his three sons William Radolybte 
(1818-1846), though he learnt engraving, 
became a portrait-painter, practising m 
Birmingham and London with some success, 
but died of paralysis on 11 April 1840, in his 
father’s lifetime; Charles William Radclyffe, 
who hecamo an artist and a member of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists, and still 
survives; and 

Edward Radoltkeu (1809-1868), born in 
1809 in Birmingham, where he was educated 
under his falhor and J. V, Barber, and fol¬ 
lowed his father’s profession as an engraver. 
He received medals for engraving at the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen from the Society of 
Arts in London, and in his twenty-first year 
removed to the metropolis, ne was largoly 
enployed in engraving for the ‘annuals,’ 
then so pqpular, and for the ' Art Journal ’ 
and other works. He also was employed 
for many years by the admiralty in engraving 
oharts. Like his father, he was an intimate 
friend of David Oox the elder, and published 
several etchings and engravings from his 
works, no planned a ‘ liber studiorum ’ in 
imitation of Turner, but had executed only 
three etchings for this at tho time of his 
death in November 1863. He married, in 
1888, Maria, daughter of Major Revell of 
Hound Oak, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

[Redgrave's Diot. of Artists; Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Engravings by Birmingham Mon, 
Birmingham, 1877; private informaLion.1 

L. C. 

RADFORD, JOHN (1561-1680), jesuit, 
born in Derbyshire in 1631, was oaucatod 
at Douay College while it wiib temporarily 
located at Rheims. Having completed his 
studies in humanity and theology, ho was 
ordainod priest in 1587, and returned to 
England on 17 Jan. 1589, There he wrote 
‘ ADirectorie teaohing the Way to the Truth 
in a briefe and plaine Discourse against the 
Heresies of this Time. Wlierunlo is added 
a Short Treatise against Adiaphorists [i.e. 
Laodiceans], Neuters,’ &c. The preface was 
dated 10 April 1694, and the dedication to 
‘ George Blackwell, arcliipresby ter,’ in 1509, 
but the book was fh’Bt published, ‘ probably 


at Douay ’ {Brit. Mus. Cat), i n 1605 T . 
book circulated inEngland, and JohnifiX 
(or Manly) of Broughton, Nnrthamptonshm 
ascribes his conversion in 1607 to ‘Fart, ’ 
Parsons's “ Christian Directory,” and a cm 
troversial work written by Mr. Radford" 
adding that he was afterwards received h» 
Radford into tho catholic church. Radfoj 
doubtless carried on the perilous work of 
catholic missionary in the part of England 
most familiar to him. On 30 Oct. lflnn 
Father Robert Jones, alias North, wrote to 
Parsons at Venice, recommending fiat the 
latter should communicatofuxther with Bad* 
ford, who, the writer suggested, ‘might fe 
admitted at home, and wuld prove a suffi 
cient jornoyman ’ {Stanyhurst MSS. Archha 
4S (Anglia), vol. iii. letter 71). Parsons 
accepted the view of his correspondent and 
Radford accordingly entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1608. On 2 January 1618hewes 
made a spiritual coadjutor, lie remained at 
Northampton until after 1621, when he came 
to London. John Gee ftp vj, i n his ‘Foot 
out of the Snare,’ London, 1624, mentions 
his name without comment in a ‘list of 
Jesuites now [1623] residont about the City 
of London; ’ and when papers and goods 
belonging to Jesuits wore seized at ‘a house 
near Olerkenwell, on 19 March 1627-8,’ by 
order of the council, Radford’s name appears 
among the ‘ Voternni Missionary.’ Hfsoon 
transferred his missionary work to Devon¬ 
shire, where ho died, at ‘the residence of 
the Blessed Stanislaus,’ on 9 Jan. 1680 
aged 69. In the ‘ Archives G6n6rales ’ ha is 
eulogmed as 1 homo devotus ot in missions 
multos perpossus labores. Laboravit ante 
ingressum in Societalem jam in missione, 
ila ut simul omnos computando 89 annos 
ibidem expleverit.’ 

[Foley's Records of the English Province of 
tho Sooioty of Jesus, vol. vii.; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Charles I, voi. xeix.; Archives GAnfailesde 
la Compignis do Jdsus.] E, L B. 


RADFORD, THOMAS (1798-1881), 
obstetrician, sou of John Radford, dyer end 
bleacher, was born at Hulme Fields, Man¬ 
chester, on 2 Nov. 1798, and educated at a 
private school at Ohoster. At the age of 
seventeen he was apprenticed to his uncle, 
William Wood, surgeon, of Manchester, 
whose partner and successor he afterwards 
booame. After study at Guy's and St, 
Thomas’s Hospitals, he was iu 1818 elected 
surgeon to the Manchester and Salford Lying- 
in Hospital, and he continued Lis connection 
with that charity as well as with St. Mary’s 
Hospital, which was associated with it, in 
various capacities to the end of his life; his 
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latest offices were those of honorary consult¬ 
ing physician and chairman of the hoard of 
management. The interests of St. Mary’s 
Hospital were always his special care. A 
new building for the hospital, opened in 
1866, was erected mainly through the exer¬ 
tions of Radford and ins wife. He gave 
to the institution, in 1863, his valuable 
library, rich in obstetrical works, and his 
museum of surgical objects, afterwards 
making many important additions to both 
collections. Some years before his death he 
invested the sum of 3,670/. in the hands of 
trustees, 2,6701. of which was to be devoted 
to the benefit of the poor in connection with 
the hospital, and the remaining 1000/. to 
maintain the library. A catalogue of the 
Radford Library, compiled by 0. J, Culling- 
worth, was published in 1877. 

Radford was one of the founders of the 
Manchester school of medicine in 1826, and 
was a lecturer on midwifery at the Pine 
Street school of medicine in the same town. 
This was the first complete medical school 
in the provinces. He became a member of 
the Apothecaries’ Society in 1817. At the 
same date he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and was elected 
a feUow in 1862. He graduated M.D. at 
Heidelberg in 1839, and later in the same 
year was elected a fellow of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

He delivered the first address on ob¬ 
stetrics before the Provincial, now British, 
Medical Association at its meeting in 1864, 
and was the author of many papers and 
communications on midwifery, and of ‘Ob¬ 
servations on the Caesarean Section and on 
other Obstetric Operations,’ 1866 ; 2nd ed. 
1880, besides several pamphlets. Radford 
was a notable link in tne chain of able and 
well-known Manchester gyntecologists, start¬ 
ing with Charles White [q. v.] and including 
John Roberton [q. v.], James Whitehead 
[q. v.], and others. He was one of the first 
m this country to advise abdominal section, 
and gave much assistance in counsel and 
support to Charles Clay in his early opera¬ 
tions for the removal of diseased ovaries. 

Radford died at his residence at Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, on 29 May 1881, 
aged 87, and was buried in the neighbouring 
church of St. Paul, Korsal. He married, 
in 1821, Elizabeth Newton, daughter of 
John Newton, incumbent of Didsbury, near 
Manchester. She died in 1874. Their only 
child died young. 

[Manchester newspapers, 80 May 1881 j Lan¬ 
cet, 11 Feb, 1882, p, 218 j personal knowledge 
and information from Dr. D. Lloyd Huberts.] 

O. W. S. 


RADLEY, WILLIAM nn (A. 1250), 
bishop of Winchester. [Sec Raleigh.] 

RADNOR, Eablb of. [See Robabter, 
John - , 1606-1686 ; Bouvf.eid, William 
Pi e yd ell-, 1779-1869, third Eabl.] 

RADSTOCK, Baeonb. [See Walde- 
srave, William, first Babon, 1768-1826; 
Waldegbave, Geoeoe Gbanville, second 
Baron, 1786-1867.] 

RADULPH. [See Ralph, Ranbolp, 
and Randle.) 

RAE. [See also Rax.] 

RAE, ALEXANDER (1782-1820), actor, 
was born in London in May 1782. After the 
death of his father in 1787 he was educated 
under the Rev. W. Lloyd, and in his sixteenth 
year entered the office of a Mr. Campbell, an 
army and East India agent in the Adelphi. 
ne is said to have been offered by his employer 
an appointment in India, which he declined. 
In 1806 he set out for Bath with an introduc¬ 
tion from Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) 
ftr. v.] to Dimond, the manager of the Bath 
Theatre. Oxberry says that he made his 
fiist appearance at Huntingdon. Upon hisap- 
pearance at Bath as Hamlet on 28 Jan. 1806, it 
was announced as his' first appearance upon 
any stage.’ Hamlet, which remained his 
favourite port, was played twice in Bath, nnd 
once in Bristol; Rae also appeared in Bath on 
4 Fob. as Octavian in the ‘Mountaineers,’ 
and Wilding in the ‘ Liar,’ and on 18 Feb. as 
Charles Surface. His good figure and pleas¬ 
ing style, rather than any conspicuous display 
of talent, recommended him to Coleman, 
who engaged him for the Haymarket, where 
he appeared on 9 June 1806 os Octavian. 

During the season, besides repeating Ham¬ 
let, he played Gondibert in lie 1 Battle of 
Hexham,’ Count Almavivo, Captain Bel- 
dare in.‘ Love laughs at Locksmiths,’ Frede¬ 
rick in the ‘ Poor Gentleman.’ Sir Edward 
Mortimer in the ‘ Iron Chest/ Harry Hare- 
brain in ‘ The Will for the Deed,’ Lavewell 
in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage; ’ and ho was, 
on 9 July, the original Edward in Dibdin’s 
‘Five Miles oil is the Finger Post,’ a part 
that is said to have lowered him in public 
estimation. He was credited at this time 
with the possession of a genteel person, an ex¬ 
pressive countenance, and a bad voice; he was 
said to have caught something from Kemble 
and more from Elliston, and to have the rice 
of expressing strong passion by hysterical 
‘ guzzles ’ in the throat. At the close of the 
season he went to Liverpool, where he stayed 
four years* declining invitations from the 
Lyceum aird from America. In Liverpool, 
where he succeeded Young, he played the 
j lead both in tragedy and comedy, except for 
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a time when lie support ed John Kemble, on 26 March 1818. _ On 22 Feb. 1819 hoTnt 
He fought so fiercely as Macduff that Kem- the original Lenoir in R, Phillips’s ‘ H t . rom(> 
ble expressed his fear of being slain in or a Daughter’s Courage,’ and on 8 An n [ 
earnest. Rae won some commendation from took the part of Albanio, refused by K«m 
Mrs. Sid dons, with whom he frequently in Bucks’s ‘ Italians, or the Fatal Accem' 
acted. In the slack season he was in the tion.’ Subsequently he played the ‘Stranger 
habit of visiting Dublin and Scotland. On Edgar in ‘ Lear,’ and he was, on 29 May load 
14 Nov. 1812, as Rae from Liverpool, he the original Appius in an anonymous version 
made, on the introduction of Mi's. Siddons, of ‘ Virginius,’ and on 17 June the original 
his first appearance at Drury Lane, playing Ruthven in Hamilton’s 1 David Rizzio.’ R e 
Hamlet. Norval in ‘Douglas,’ Romeo, is last traced at Drury. Lane, 19 June 1820 
George Barnwell, and Hastings in ‘Jane when ho played Irwin in‘Every one has hii 
Shore’ followed, and on 28 Jan. 1818 he Fault.’ 

was the originul Don Ordonio in Coleridge’s On the death of Raymond some few yea K 

‘Remorse,’ a character that did something _ : Ji1 "_ _ 

to augment his reputation. Lovemore in ment of Drury Lane, and the promotion is 

‘The Way to keep him,' Beverley in the said to have lea him into a life of dissipation. 

‘ Gamester,’ Duke Aranza in the ‘ Ilonby- He left his home and family to live ■with 
moon,’ Philotas in the ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ an actress who is charged with having, by 
are among the characters assumed by him threateningsuicide, induced him to make what 
during his first London season. In Horace proved a crowning mistake. Quitting Drury 
Smith’s ‘ First Impressions 1 he was the ori- Lane, he undertook in 1820 the management 
ginal Fortesoue on 80 Oct. 1818, and he of the Royalty Theatre, Wellcloso Square, 
played other original parts of little impor- where he opened as Sir Edward Mortimer 
tance. He was Bassanio to the Shylock of in the ‘ Iron Chest,’ Kean taking a box for 
Edmund Kean, upon the latter’s first appear- the first night. Here, supported by Miss 
ance at Drury Lane; and when, on 12 Feb. Pitt (afterwards Mrs. Faucit), Saville, West, 
1814, Kean played Richard III for the first Johnson, Gilbert, and other actors, he played 
time, Rae was Richmond, He is said, in a the tragic parts of which at Drury Lane Kean 
tale of dubious authority, to have wounded had dispossessed him. The experiment was 
the vanity of Kean by asking him where he a failure, salaries wore unpnid, and Rae was 
should hit him in the fight, and consequently ruined. An attack of stone, from which 
to have been chased up and down the stage disoase he suffered, called for an operation, 
by Kean, who waB an admirable fencer, before from wMoh he never recovered. Attended 
he was allowed to inflict the death-wound, by his wife, be died on 8 Sept. 1820. A per- 
Rao was, on 12 April 1814, the first Count formanos ( for the bonefit of his widow and 
Oonenberg in Arnold’s ‘Woodman’s Hut.' three children was given at Drury Lane on 
On 20 Oct. he was Othello to Kean's logo, 81 Oot. 

and 0 Nov. Macduff to Kean’s Maobeth. He Rae’s most pronounced gift was elegance; 
subsequently played Horatio iu tbe ‘Fair he had penetration and judgment, but wae 
Penitent’to the Lothario of Elliston and the wanting in intensity ana inspiration. Ox- 
Sciolt o of Pope, Orlando in ‘ As you liko it,’ berry, who says that Roe was the best Romeo 
Norfolk in ‘Richard II,’ Hotspur, Alonzo in be had ever seen, and that as De Zelos in 
the‘Revenge’to Koan’s Zanga, John of Lome ‘ Manuel ’ he threw Kean entirely into the 
(an original part) in Joanna Baillie’s ‘Family shade, adds that his Hamlet came second only 
Legend,’Vahnont iu tke ‘ Foundling of tho to that of John Philip Komble, and that it had 
Forest,’Don Felixin the ‘ Wonder,’ Monoass abeautiful settled melancholy whioh he never 
in ‘ Tamerlane,’ Hubert (an original part) in saw elsewhere. _ Rae was handsome, about 
Kinnaird’s 1 Merchant of Bruges, or Beggar’s five feet seven in height, davlc-hairad and s 
Bush ’ (an adaptation from Beaumont and little bald, a fair singer, a good fencer, and a 
Fletoher), Valentine in ‘Lovo for Love,’ fascinating companion. A portrait of Rae as 
Plume in tke ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ Francesco Hamlet by De "Wilde is in the Mathews col- 
in Massinger’s ‘Duka of Milan,’ Osmond in lection in tke Garrick Club, which includess 
the ‘ Castle Spectro,’and Ford in the ‘ Merry second portrait by De Wilde and onebyTur- 
Wives of Windsor.’ He was, on 6 Nov, 1816. meau. Portraits also appear in the ‘Monthly 
the original Waverly in Tobin’s‘Guardians,’ Mirror’ and Oxberry’s‘ Dramatic Biography.’ 
and played Aboan 'in ‘ Oroonoko,’ De Zelos [Q-onost’s Account of the English Stage; 
(an original part) in Maiuvin’s ‘ Manuel ’ on Monthly Mirror, 10 June 1810; Theatrical In- 
8 March 1817, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone qnisitor, September 1820; Oxberry’s Dram, 
in the first production of ‘Rob Rov the Biogr, vol. iv.; Stirling’s Old Drury Lane; 
Greygaract,’ Soame’s adaptation from Scott, Georgian Era.] I.K. 
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BAB ) Sib DAVID, Lord Eszgroyb 

S 1724P-1804),lord justice clerk, sou of David 
iae of St. Andrews, an episcopalian mini¬ 
ster, by his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir David 
Forbes of Newhall.was educated at the 
grammar school of Haddington, and at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he attended 
the low lectures of Professor John Erskine 
(1695-1768) [q. v.] He was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates on 11 Dec. 
1761, and quickly acquired a considerable 
practice. In 1753 he was retained in an 
appeal to the House of Lords, which brought 
hum up to London, where he became ac¬ 
quainted with Lord Hardwicke and his son 
Charles Yorke. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners for collecting evidence in 
the Douglas case, and in that capacity accom¬ 
panied James Burnett (afterwards Lord Mon- 
boddo) [q. vj to France in September 1764. 
He was the leading advocate in the Scottish 
court of exchequer for many years. He suc¬ 
ceeded Alexander Boswell, lord Auchinleek 

a v.], as an ordinary lord of session on 
Nov. 1782, and thereupon assumed the 
title of Lord Eskgrove, a name derived from 
a small estate which lie possessed near In- 
veresk. On 20 April 1786 he was appointed 
a lord of justiciary, in the room of Robert 
Bruce of Kennet. Rae was one of the 
judges who tried William Brodie ( A . 1788) 
[q, v.] for robbing the Genoral Excise Office 
in August 1788, the Rev. ThomaB Fyslie 
Palmer [q. v.] for seditious practices in Sep¬ 
tember 1793, william Skirving and Maurice 
Hargarot for sedition in January1794, Joseph 
Gerraldfor sedition in March.1794, andBobert 
Watt and David Downie for high treason in 
September 1794. He was promoted to the 
post of lord justice clerk on 1 June 1799, in 
the place of Robert Maoqueeu, lord Brax- 
held [q. v.], and was oreated a baronet on 
27 June 1804. He died at Eskgrove on 
23 Oot. 1804, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and was buried in Inveresk churchyard. 

Oockbum declares that no more ludiorous 
personage than Rae could exist, Every one, 
be says, used to be telling stories of him , 
' yet never once did he do or say anything 
which had the slightest claim to db remem¬ 
bered for any intrinsic merit. The value of 
all his words and actions consisted in their 
absurdity’ (Oooebuks, Memorials of his 
Time, 1860, pp. 118-19). According to the 
same authority, ‘ in the trial of Glengarry 
for murder in a duel, a lady of great beauty 
was called as a witness. She came into 
court veiled j but, before administering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave her this exposition of 
her duty: “Young woman! you will now 
consider yourself as in the presence of Al- 
tol. xvi, 


mighty God and of this High Court. Lift 
up your veil; throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face ” ’ (ib. p. 122). Brougham 
seems to have taken a special delight m tor¬ 
menting him. But, in spite of his ludicrous 
appearance and his many eccentricities of 
manner, Rae was a man of the greatest in¬ 
tegrity, and one of the ablest Scottish lawyers 
of the day. With Day, Campbell, and others, 
Rae collected the ‘ Decisions of the Court of 
Session from the end of the year 1766 to the 
end of the year 1760,’ Edinburgh, 1766, fol. 

He married, on 14 Oct. 1701, Margaret 
(d. 1770), youngest daughter of John Stuart 
of Blairliall, Perthshire, by whom he bad 
two sons—(1) David, who succeeded as the 
second baronet, but died without male issue 
on 22 May 1816 j and (2) William (1769-1842) 
[q.v.]—and one daughter, Margaret, who mar¬ 
ried, on 8 Jan. 1804, Captain Thomas PhippB 
Howard of the 23rd light dragoons. Rae’s 
portrait, by Raeburn, bangs in Parliament 
House, Edinburgh. An etching of Rae, by 
Kay, will be found in the first volume of 
1 Original Portraits ’ (No. 140). 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 1882, pp. 63S-6; Kay’s Original Por¬ 
traits and Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 360- 
862, ii. 260; Henry Cockbum’s Journal, 1874, 
i. 241-2; Georgian Era, 1888, ii. 287-8; 
Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, 3 798, p. 244; 
Debrstt’e Baronetage, 1835, p. 816 ; Scots Mag. 
1761 p. 658,1765 p 602, 1707 p 389,1760 p. 
228, 1770 p. 843, 1804 pp. 78, 887, 1816 p.669; 
Notes and Queries, 8th sar. vi. 188, 231, 868, ix. 
130-7.] G. E. R. B. 

RAE, JAMES (1716-1791), surgeon, only 
son of John Rae (1677-1764), a barber- 
surgeon and descendant of an old family of 
landed proprietors in Stirlingshire, was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1716. He became, 27 Aug. 
1747, a member of the Incorporation of Sur¬ 
geons—erected in 1778 into the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons—of Edinburgh, where iu 
1764-6 he filled the office of deacon or presi¬ 
dent. Rae was the first surgeon appointed 
to the Royal Infirmary on 7 July 1766, and 
he at once took advantage of his position to 
give practical discourses on cases of impor¬ 
tance which there came under his notice. 
These lectures were so highly appreciated by 
liis brother practitioners that in October 1776 
they made a determined attempt to found a 
professorship of surgery in the university 
and to appoint Rae the first professor. This 

f roject was defeated by Alexander Monro 
q. v.], secundus, who afterwards managed 
to convert his own choir of anatomy into 
one of anatomy and surgery. 

Rae did in the Scottish metropolis what 
Percivoll Pott [q. v.] did in Loudon: ho 

a a 
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established tho teaching of clinical surgery 
on a Arm and hroad platform. lie died, in 
1791, and was buried, as was also his wife, 
in the tomb of his forefathers in Grcyfriars 
Church. 

In Kay’s 1 Edinburgh Portraits ’ Rao is re¬ 
presented in conversation with Dr. William 
Laing and Dr. James Ilay, afterwards Sir 
James Hay of Smitkfield. 

Eae married, in 1744, Iaobel, daughter of 
Ludovic Cant of Thurstan. By her he liad 
two sons and several daughters. The elder 
son William joined the Incorporation of 
Surgeons on 18 July 1777, settled in London, 
where he married Isabella, sister of the Lord 
chief-jnetioe Dallas, and died young. John, 
the younger brother, was the first follow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
where he was admitted on 14 March 1781. 
He becamepresident in 1804-5, and was well 
known in Edinburgh as a dentist. Among 
Rae’s daughters was Mrs. Elizabeth Keith, 
who founded the Incurables Association, and 
Elizabeth, wife of James Fleming of Kirk- 
oaldy, whose daughter, Margaret Fleming 
[q, vj, was immortalised by Dr, John Brown 
in ‘ Pet Magorie.’ 

[List of Fellows of the Eoyal Oolloge of 
SurgeonsofEdinbuigh.,1874; Kay’s Portraits, i. 
424 , Brown’s Home Subsecivoe, 3rd sor. p. 189 ; 
Scotsman, 4 April 1888, under the heading 1 An 
Old Grave; ’ information kindly given to the writer 
by Dr. G, A. Gibson, a great-grandson of John 
Kao; see also Sir Grainger Stewart's Aocount of 
the History of the Eoyal Infirmary in the Edin¬ 
burgh Hospital Eeports. 1893, vol. i.] D’A. P. 

BiAE, JOHN (1813-1893), Arctic ex¬ 
plorer, aon of John Eae of the Hall of Oles- 
train, near Stromness in the Orlmey Islands, 
was horn there on 30 Sept. 1818. In 1829 
ha went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and in 1883 qualified as a surgeon. In the 
same year he was appointed surgeon to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship which annually 
visited Mooso Factory, and two years lator 
was appointed the company’s residont sur¬ 
geon atMooseFort, There he remained till 
1846. Roe spent much of his time in scien¬ 
tific study. In a letter, dated Hamilton, 
17 April 1837 (SiimiAif, American Journal 
of Science and Arte, xxxiii. 190), he gives 
an aooount of his experiments in raising a 
balloon by means of solar boat, an invention 
which he oalled the ‘Run-flyer.’ In Juno 
1846, while still in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he set out on his first journey 
of exploration. His aim was to survey the 
coast which separated Ross’s explorations in 
Boothia from those of Parry at Fury and 
Ifoela Strait. The party, consisting of ten 
men in two boats, started from YorlcFactory 


with three months’ provisionTTuTnol^ 
and spent the winter at Repulse Bav in l.t’ 
60° 32' N. Early in the following ye„ &r" 
and lus companions madp a long lmd jemrnev 
in which they surveyed upwards of sewn 
hundred miles of new coast, forming tie 
shores of Committee Bay. 8 

On completing this journey Rae returned 
to London, but was almost immediatelv 
(1847) induced to join the first land expedi- 
tion sent in search of Sir John Franklin fq y ' 
under the leadership of Sir John Richardson 
[q, v.] In 1848-9 all the coast between the 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers was 
searched in vain. At Great Bear Lake, the 
expedition’s winter quarters, veiy carefiiv 
registered observations on meteorology, map. 
netism, &e., were carried on throughourthe 
winter. After Richardson's return to Eng¬ 
land, Rae in 1849 descended the Copper- 
mine river with a Binglo boat, but his effort 
to cross WollaBton Land was frustrated by an 
impassable block of ice (see Ilao’s Lett® to 
tho Admiralty, date 1 Sept. 1849, printed 
for H.M. Stationery Office). 1 

Rae went bock to tho Mackenzie river, 
and was appointed to the charge of that 
large district; but in June 1850 the govern¬ 
ment once more requested his earyicea in 
pursuing the search for Franklin. Eae ac¬ 
cordingly took command of another search 
party, and spent tho autumn and winter in 
its organisation. In order to utilise the time 
before navigation opened in the summer, 
Rae made a journey in the spring of 1861 
with two men and two sledges along the 
shore of "Wollaston Lend. Ha left Fart 
Confidence, on Boar Lake, where the party 
built and fitted out two boats, on 26 April, 
and, in order to oxamino as much of the 
coast as was possible, traversed in sledges s 
distance of about eleven hundred miles at a 
daily avorago rate of more than 24 miles, the 
fastest on record. A large part of the shore 
of Wollaston Land was thus examined end 
mapped out, On 18 June, three days after the 
return of the sledge expedition, the boat ex¬ 
pedition started. Rae,joined it at the Kendal, 
a tributary of tbe Coppermine river. After 
descending the Kendal in safety, Eae ex¬ 
amined to about 101° the whole south and east 
coast of Victoria Load, of which a groat part 
had not been previously explored. The west 
side of the passage, through which ErnnWin’s 
ships had been foroed by the ice, was traced 
for ninety miles, and named Victoria Channel 
The boats than returned and ascended Oop - 
Pennine river, after a voyage of eleven hun¬ 
dred to twolvo hundred miles. At a con- ■ 
venient place one boat was abandoned sad 
the othor hauled overland for seventy ail® 
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to the Great Bear Lake, and so southward by 
the Mackenzie river. At flic Athabasca 
river they were frozen in, and had to await 
a fall of snow to enable them to travel on 
snowshoes. In this manner they marched 
about 1,760 miles, by Fort Garry (now Win¬ 
nipeg), to United States territory. In the 
Iart 460 miles forty-five miles a day was the 
average rate. In about eight months the 
expedition had travelled 6,880 miles, seven 
hundred miles of whioh were newly dis¬ 
covered coast-line. For the geographical re¬ 
sults of fc(jis expedition and for the survey of 
1847 Bae was awarded in 1862 the Founder's 
gold medal of the Boyal Geographical So- 
otaty* 

Bae then returned to England, and pro¬ 
posed to the Hudson’s Bay Company the des¬ 
patch of another expedition to complete, if 
possible, the survey of the northern coasts of 
America. The company equipped a boat ex¬ 
pedition on condition that Bae would lead it 
parsonallyjand early in1868he once more left 
England. The expedition wintered (Septem¬ 
ber 1858) at Repulse Bay. On 81 March 1864 
Bae set out with, four of the party to trace the 
west coast of Boothia. He reachedFoint de la 
Quiche on 0 May, and returned to his winter 
quarters on 26 May. On this journey he 

f oved Bing William's Land to he an island. 

e also obtained news of Franklin’s party, 
and purchased relics from the Eskimos. From 
20 May to 4 Aug. he remained at Repulse 
Bay, gathering more particulars of Franklin’s 
fete. He would then have proceeded to 
complete hie commission, which was to sur¬ 
vey the whole of the west coast of Boothia, 
but decided that he ought to return and 
prevent fruitless search for Franklin in wrong 
directions. He reached York Factory on 
81 Aug. This expedition connected the sur¬ 
vey of Boss with that of Dease and Simpson. 

The evidence which Bae collected as to 
the fete of the Erebus and Terror is given 
in a letter addressed by him, under date 
29 July 1864, to the secretary of the admi¬ 
ralty. He arrived in London on 22 Oot. 
1864, and found that his party was entitled 
to a reward of 10,0001. offered by the go¬ 
vernment to the first who brought back de¬ 
cisive information of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition. On receipt of Ms 
part of the reward, Roe, being desirous of 
completing the survey of the northern shores 
of America, had a small schooner built in 
Canada at an expense of 2,0001. The vessel 
was not ready in time, and she consequently 
sailed on the lakes in the autumn to earn 
freight, but was lost in a storm, In Novem¬ 
ber 1868 Bae made a tour through the United 
States with the Hon. Edward Ellice, and the 


following summer was one of a party who 
went across the prairies to Red river. It 
was about this time that llae walked from 
Hamilton to Toronto, a distance of about 
forty miles in seven hours; he did it on 
snowshoes, and dined out the same evening, 
showing no signs of fatigue. 

In I860 Bae undertook the land part of a 
survey for a contemplated telegraph line 
from England by the Faeroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland to America (Jroo. Royal. Ooogr. 
Soc. v. 80). In 1864 he conducted a diffi¬ 
cult telegraph survey from Winnipeg, across 
the Rocky Mountains in lat. 68°, to the 
Pacific coast. Subsequently Borne hundreds 
of miles of the most dangerous parts of 
Fraser river were traversed in small dug- 
out canoes without a guide—a most perilous 
undertaking, but successfully accomplished. 

During the latter years of his life, which 
he spent chiefly in London, Bae maintained 
a keen interest in colonial matters. He was 
an active member of the Royal Colonial In¬ 
stitute, a governor of the Imperial Institute, 
one of the first directors of the Canada 
North-West Land Company, and a director 
of other commercial enterprises in Manitoba 
and British Columbia. He was a regular 
attendant at meetings of the Boyal Society, 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1880, of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the 
British Association. He was also an ardent 
volunteer. He received the honorary degree 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
and that of M.D. from MoGnll College, Mont¬ 
real. 

He died on 22 July 1898 at Ms residence, 
4 Addison Gardens, London, of influenza, 
followed by congestion of the lungs, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Magnus 
Cathedral, Kirkwall. 

Bae married, in1860, Catharine JaneAlioia, 
the third daughter of Major George Ash 
Thompson of ArdMIl, co. Londonderry, and 
Glenchiel Munechrane, co. Tyrone. He left 
no children. 

Bae, whose health was exceptionally ro¬ 
bust, attributed his success in arctio travel 
to his power of living in Eskimo fashion and 
to Ms skill as a sportsman and boatman. 
He iB said to have walked over twenty-three 
thousand miles in the course of his arctio 
j ourneys. In all his expeditions he made col¬ 
lections of characteristic plants and animals, 
as well as physical and meteorological obser¬ 
vations. He was the author of ‘ Narrative 
of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctio 
Sea in 1846 and 1847’ (published 1860). 
He wrote also reports of Ins journey in the 
'Journal of the Royal GeograpMoal Society’ 
(xxii. 73, 82, xxV. 246); a paper on ' Forma- 
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tion of Icebergs and Transportation of Boul¬ 
ders bv Ice’ (Canadian Journal , iv._ 180), 
the substance of which is repeated m bis 
paper read before the British Association in 
1860 (22 ep. Brit. Assoc, xxx. 174). At the 
same meeting he read a paper (unpublished) 
on the ‘ Aborigines of the Arctic and Sub- 
Arotic Regions of North America.’ 

A portrait of him, painted by Mr. Stephen 
Pierce, and afterwards engraved, was ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1852. A 
later portrait,painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
is in the museum at Stromness; and there is 
a bust, by George Maccallum, in the Edin¬ 
burgh University. 

[The Polar Regions, by Sir John Richardson, 
8 vo, 1861 i obituary notices in Amsr. Geogr, 
Soe. Bull. vol. xsev. No. 3, Geogr Journ. vol. ii. 
No. 3, Nature xlviii. 821, Times 26 July 1803, 
Orkney Herald 2 Aug. 1893 ; and the following 
Parliamentary Returns: Papers and Corre¬ 
spondence relative to the Arctic Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin, March 1861, pp. 15, 
51; Arctic Expeditions 20 Dec. 1862, p. 72, 
Further Papors relative to tho Recent Aretio 
Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
January 1866, p. 831 (reprinted in 8 vo form 
under title ‘ The Molancholy Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his Party, as described in I>r. 
Rue's Report, togothor with the Despatches and 
Letters of Cnpt. McClure'), Further Papers, &o., 
May 1866 (containing eon espondenoe relative to 
the adjudication of the 10 , 0002 . reward)/| 

RAE, PETER (1671-1748), mechanic 
and historian, son of a clockmakar, was born 
at Dumfries. In his earlier years ho appears 
to have followed his fatlior’s trade, ior ho 
afterwards constructed for the Duke of 
(iueonaharry at Drumlanrig Castle an astro¬ 
nomical and musical cloek, which became the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. In 1607 
he began to study theology, and in 1099 was 
licensed to preach. In 1708 he was ordained 
minister of Kirkbride. Tlie parish was sup¬ 
pressed in 1727 by the lords commissioners 
of loinds, and in 1732 he was translated 
to KirkconnaL where he remainod till his 
death on 29 Dec. 1748. ‘ Mr. Roe,’ says a 
successor, ‘was disting rushed as a philosopher 
as well as a divine, nor was he less known 
as a mechanic, mathematician, and historian’ 
(Stnolaib, Statistical Account, x, 454), On 
19 July 1697 he married Agnes, oldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Corsano of Meiklenox, bailie of 
Dumfries. By her he had two sons, Robert 
and John, and two daughters, Janet and 
Agnes. 

Roe’s chief work was a ‘History of the 
Rebellion of 1716,’ containing much useful 
local detail and an appendix of original 
documents (Dumfries, 1718, 4to; London,, 


1740, 8vo). It was tlie subject otan^ 
in doggerel verse by Robert Ker.m'AGUT 
wherein Nobles, Pnests, and People m&vZ, 
the Lord’s Controversies against Britain- 
Rae also published a ‘Treatise on jJju 
Oaths and Pequry,’ Edinburgh, 1749 
compiled a ‘ History of the Parses i ft 
Presbytery of Penpont.’ The latter was 
never printed, and the original manuscrint 
has disappeared, but several imp—"- ■ ' 


are in private hands (Notes and Queries ith 
ser. ix. 306). ’ 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. j. ii .^79 m. 
Soots Mag. xi. 53; Gont. Mag. 1749 J V 
Notes and Queries, 4th bot. x. 94, I87 - ah,! 
bone’s Diet, of Autiiora, ii. 1273,] ’ R. x. q 

RAE, Sib "WILLIAM ( 1709-1842) lord 
advocate, younger Bon of Sir David Rae 
lord Eskgrove [<p v.], by his wife 
daughter of John Stuart of Blairkall Peith.- 
ahiie, was born in Edinburgh on 14 April 
1769, and educated at the high school and 
university of Edinburgh. He was nniH to 
the Scottish bar on 26 June 1791, and was 
appointed sheriff of Midlothian on 271% 
1809. He succeeded his brother David as 
third baronet on 22 May 1816, and web ap¬ 
pointed lord advocate in the place of Alex¬ 
ander Maconochie, afterwards Maconochie- 
Welwood [q. v.], on 24 June 1819 (London 
Gazette, 1819, pt. i. p. 1111). In the fol¬ 
lowing month he was returned to parlia¬ 
ment for the Anstrnther burghs, winch he 
continued to represent until June 1826. Eae 
appears to have spoken for the first time in 
the House of Commons on 31 Jan. 1821 
(JParl. Debates, 2nd ser. iy. 232-3). On 
15 Feb. 1821 he defended the right of the 
privy council to issue an order to the General 
Assembly of Scotland directing the eras we 
of tho queen’s name from the liturgy (ib. iv. 
600-704). On 20 Feb. 1822 he opposed Lad 
Arolubald Hamilton’s motion for a commit¬ 
tee of the whole house upon the royal burghs 
of Scotland, and declared that he 'couldnot 
view any alteration in the constitution ot 
them in any other light than that of a par¬ 
liamentary reform 01 the boroughs of Scot¬ 
land’ (ib. vi. 642-6). A few days afterwards 
he introduced a bill to remedy abuses in the 
expenditure of burgh funds (ib. vi. 800), 
which became law during the session 
(8 George IY, c. 91). 

On 26 June Abercromby moved, for the ap¬ 
pointment of o committee ‘for the purpose 
of inquiring into the conduct of the lord ad¬ 
vocate ana the other law officers of the 
crown in Scotland with relation to the pub¬ 
lic pross, and moro especially to inquire into 
the prosecution carried on against W.Borth- 
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wick.' Tlie latter was publisher of the tory 
paper, the ‘Glasgow Sentinel,’ which had 
attacked James Stuart of Duneara, an ac¬ 
tive whig, m an article by Sir Alexander 
Boswell [q. v.l In a duel that followed be¬ 
tween Boswell and Stuart, Boswell was mor¬ 
tally wounded j Stuart was tried for murder 
at the instance of the lord advocate, and 
Borthwick was arrested on a charge of theft. 
In defending himself, Rae denied all know¬ 
ledge of thelibels which had appeared in the 
‘Glasgow Sentinel,’ but admitted that he 
had signed a circular recommending that 
paper, and also that he had subscribed 1001. 
to another tory paper, the ‘ Beacon, which 
had also attacked Stuart. With regard to 
the proceedings against Borthwick, he main¬ 
tained that ins depute had acted properly 
in all that he hod done. Though Aber- 
cromby was defeated by 120 votes to 95 
(ib. vii. 1824-73), he again returned to the 
subject on S June 1828, when he moved that 
the conduct and proceedings of the lord ad¬ 
vocate in Borthwick’s case ‘ were unjust and 
oppressive.’ In spite of the fact that he had 
Mmself given an opinion against the prose¬ 
cution of Borthwick, Rae declared that ‘ he 
was quite ready to take upon himself the 
responsibility which might he supposed to 
attach 1 to his depute. On a division the 
motion was lost by the narrow majority of 
six votes (ii, ix. 864-90). Rae’s connection 
with the tory press gave rise to a voluminous 
discussion on the vague and extensive powers 
of the lord advocate, and a series of articles 
on the subject, which aroused great interest 
throughout Scotland, appeared m the * Edin¬ 
burgh Review’ (xxxvi. 174, xxxviii. 228, 
xxxix. 868, xli. 450). 

Notwithstanding previous opposition to a 
like measure, Rae brought in a bill for ap¬ 
pointing criminal juries in Scotland by ballot, 
which received the royal assent on 20 May 
1826, and it. sometimes oalled Lord Melville’s 
Act (6 George IV, c. 22). In the same 
session was passed an * Act for the better 
regulating of the Forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotland ’ (6 George IV, 
c. 120). In the following session a select 
committee was appointed on Rae’s motion 
to inquire into the state of the Scottish pri¬ 
sons (Pari, Debates, 2nd ser. xv. 45-6). Rae 
was returned for Harwich at a by-election 
in May 1827, and spoke in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill on 24 March 
1829 lib. xx. 1419-21). On 1 April 1880 he 
obtained leave to bring in a Scottish judica¬ 
ture hill, by which the number of the lords 
ordinary was reduced from fifteen to thirteen, 
and other changes were made in the court 
of session (ib. xxiii. 1188-56, 1176). The 


government subsequently wished to abandon 
the bill, but when Rae threatened to re¬ 
sign, it was proceeded with, and became law 
on the last day of the session (11 George IV 
and 1 "William IV, c. 69). 

Rae was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 19 July 1880. He was elected 
for Buteshire at the general election in 
August 1830, and resigned office on the 
downfall of the Duke of Wellington’s ad¬ 
ministration in November following. Here- 
presented Portarlington in the parliament of 
1831-2. At a by-election in September 
1838 he was returned for Buteshire, and con¬ 
tinued to represent that county until hia 
death. He was reappointed lord advocate 
on the formation of Sir Robert Peel's ad¬ 
ministration in December 1834, and retired 
from office with the rest of lna colleagues on 
the defeat of the ministry in April 1835. 
On 5 May 1837 Rae unsuccessfully moved a 
series of resolutions affirming the necessity 
for extending 'the means of religious in¬ 
struction and pastoral superintendence fur¬ 
nished by the Established Church of Scot¬ 
land’ (JParl. Debates, 3rd ser. xxxviii. 602- 
614). On 23 Aug. 1839 he was appointed 
one of the directors of prisons in Scotland 
(London Gazette, 1839, pt. ii. p. 1701). In 
March 1841 he introduced a hill for the erec¬ 
tion at Edinburgh of a monument to Sir 
Walter Scott (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. lvii. 
288). He was reappointed lord advocate 
on 4 Sept. 1841, in Sir Robert Peel’s second 
administration. He spoke for the last time 
in the House of Commons on 21 March 1842 
(ib. lxi. 932-3). He died at St. Catherine’s, 
near Edinburgh, on 19 Oct. 1842, aged 78, 
and was buried at Inveresk. 

Rae was the intimate Mend of Sir Walter 
Scott, who apostrophised him as ‘ Dear loved 
Rae ’ in the introduction to the fourth canto 
of ‘Marmion.’ He is described by Scott 
as ‘sensible, cool-headed, and firm, always 
thinking of his dutv, and never of himself’ 
(Lockhabt, Life qf Sir Walter Scott, 1839, 
vi. 140). Rae never attained any emi¬ 
nence as a speaker, either at the bar or in 
the house. His practice at the bar was never 
large, and, though he had many opportunities 
of claiming preferment, he always declined 
to go on the benoh of the court of session. 
He conducted the prosecution of Andrew 
Hardie and other persons charged with high 
treason before the special commission held 
at Stirling, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, 
and Ayr in the summer of 1820 (Reports of 
State Trials, new ser. 1888, i. 009-784; 
Trials for Sigh Treason in Scotland, &c., 
taken in shorthand by O. J. Green, 1826), 
and was the leading counsel for the crown 
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in tho celebrated trial of William Burku and 
Helen MoDougal for the mui'der of Margery 
Campbell or Doeherty, before the high court 
of justiciary at Edinburgh inDecemherl828. 

Kae married, on 9 Sept._ 179S, Mary (d. 
1839), daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Stuart of the 6Srd foot, by whom he 
had no issue. The baronetcy became extinct 
on his death. He wan one of the original 
members of ‘The Club,’ founded in 1788 
(Lockhabt, Life of Sir Walter Saott, i. 
207-8 n.), and was captain of the corps of 
volunteer cavalry which was raised in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1797 (ib. i. 866-6). Several of Rae’s 
despatches while lord advocate are preserved 
in the Record Office. 

[Omond’a Lord Advocates of Scotland, 1893, 
ii. 236-08; Journal of Sir Wultor Scott, 1800, i. 
14, 84, 204, 355, ii. 30, 61, 229, 814, 828! An¬ 
derson’s ScotLihk Nation, 1863, iii. 732-3 ; Gout. 
Mag. 1843, pt. 1. pp. 313-14; Annual Register, 
1842, App. to Chron. pp, 296-6; Scots Mag 
1769 p. 223, 1703 p. 466, 1810 p. 476, 1812 p. 
236; Dohrett’s Baronetage, 1836, p. 316; Foe- 
tor’s Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1383, 
p, 291; Notes and Querios, Sthser. vi. 188, 231, 
338; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament pt. ii. pp. 281, 296, 303, 324, 339, 
848, 360, 374, 392.] G. F. R. B. 

RAE, Sin WILLIAM (17-80-1873), naval 
surgeon, born in1786, was the son of Matthew 
Rae of Parlc-end, Dumfries. He was educated 
at Lochmaben and Dumfries, and afterwards 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh University. In 
1804 he entered the medical service of tho 
East India Company, but in the following 
year was transferred as surgeon to the royal 
navy. He served first in the OuUoden undor 
Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
moutli) [q. v.] In 1807, when in tho Pox, ho 
took port in the destruction of the Dutch 
ships at Gressic in Java. Subsequently, when 
the squadron was becalmed in the Bay of 
Bengal, ho contrived an apparatus for dis¬ 
tilling water. Whon attached to the Leyden 
in 1812-13 he was very successful in his 
treatment of the troops suffering from yellow 
fever at Cartagena and Gibraltar, and re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the oommander-in-ohief 
and the medical board. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the Bermuda 
station- Ho became M.R.O.S. in 1811, oxtra- 
licenliato of tho Royal College of Physicians 
in 1889, and P.R.O.S. in 1848. He ulti¬ 
mately attained tho rank of inspector-general 
of hospitals and fleets, and retired on a pen¬ 
sion to a country practice near Barnstaple, 
lie was oreated O.B. in 1866, and knighted in 
1868. He died at Hornby Lodge, Newton 
Abbot, Devonshire, on 8 April 1873, and was 
buried at Wolboroqgh. Has married,in 1814, 


Mary, daughter of Robert Bell; amWGT 
in 1831, Maria, daughter of AssistaS’ 
missary-general R, Lee. 

[MedicalRegisters; Debiett's Baronatao.w 
Knightage, 1872; Times, 10 April 1873 . gJr* 
London News, 26 April 1873; East and BmH,' 
Devon Advertiser, 19 April, &c.; Word’s 
of tho Reign.] Alma!? 


RAEBURN, Sie HENRY (1766-1823Y 
portrait-pointer, was born on 4 March 1758 
at Stockbridge, then a suburb of Edinbumt 
1 The Scottish Reynolds,’ as he has hecii 
caUed, was the son of Robert Raeburn 
a successful Edinburgh manufacturer and 
of his wife, Ann Elder. The Raeburns were 
of border origin. A hill form in Annm- 
dale, the property of Sir Walter Scott’s 
family, still bears their name, and is said to 
have once been the home of the race. The 
painter himself claimed to he ‘Raeburnof 
that ilk,’ and asserted that hU forbears held 
tho land before the Scotts. In the peaceful 
times which succeeded the union of the two 
kingdoms, tho Raeburns, like other border 
lairdB, settled down quietly to a pastoral life 
and agriculture. Some larger ambition, how¬ 
ever, moved the painter’s father to try his 
fortune in trade in the capital. His venture 
pnoved successful. He became a cituen of 
repute and a millownor, and on his death 
left a considerable business to bo carded on 
bv the elder of his two children, William, 
The latter was twelve years older than the 
artist, and when Ilenry was left an orphan at 
the age of Bix, his elder brother took the plane 
of both parents. He was educated at Harlot's 
Hospital, which he left at the age of flftaon. 
He seems to have given no signs of pre- 
oooity, save in the superiority of his illicit 
caricatures to those 01 his classmates, im¬ 
mediately on leaving the hospital ho was 
apprenticed to one Gilliland, a goldsmith 
and jeweller in Edinburgh. An interesting 
relic of this early training still exists in t 
jowel executed for Professor Duncan in me¬ 
mory of Charles Darwin (ujnfleof the famous 
Charles Darwin), who died in 1778, aged 20, 
while an Edinburgh student. Before he 
was sixteen Raeburn began to paint water¬ 
colour miniatures of bis friends. It has been 
commonly said that he had never even seen 
a picture when his miniatures first began to 
attract attention. This, however, is hardly 
or edible. An intelligent boy of his da® 
could not have grown up in Edinburgh with¬ 
out seeing a certain number of works of art. 
His achievements were in any case remark¬ 
able enough to excite his master Gilliland's 
worm interest and admiration, and the good- 
natured goldsmith introduced his apprentice 
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to David Martin [q, v,],then the fashionable 
portrait-painter of the Scottish capital, If 
Kaebmn was the Reynolds of Scotland, 
Martin may be called its Hudson. The 
young aspirant no doubt owed much to 
the older and less gifted artist. The pic¬ 
tures in Martin’s studio fired his ambition 
and led him to adopt a broader treatment in 
his miniatures. Martin received him kindly, 
giving him the run of his house and allowing 
him to copy in his studio. But perhaps some 
foreboding of future rivalry prevented Martin 
from offering any direct help or practical en¬ 
couragement. Finally a coolness sprang up 
between the pair, the master having unjustly 
accused the scholar of selling one of the copies 
he had been allowed to make. Meanwhile the 
success of his miniatures emboldened Rae¬ 
burn to devote himself entirely to portrait- 
painting. His lack of technical training 
hampered him seriously at the outset. He 
had to find out for himself all the rudi¬ 
ments of his art—how to prepare his colours, 
set his palette, and generally to manage his 
tools. But hard work and earnest study 
from nature proved the best road to effi¬ 
ciency. His first essays in oil show none of 
the small and over-careful treatment that 
might be expected horn a miniaturist. Al¬ 
most from the first his work in the oil 
medium was vigorous and broad. He passed 
with consummate ease from the conscien¬ 
tious delicacy of the miniaturist to the hold, 
square execution which marks his life-size 
portraits. 

Among the friends whose advice and en¬ 
couragement he found most valuable in his 
early struggles was the young advocate John 
Glerk[q, v.J, afterwards the well-known j adge 
of the court of session, under the title of Lord 
Eldin. Raeburn has helped to immortalise 
this lifelong friend by two fine portraits. 
Clark often joined the painter in his sketching 
expeditions. Money was then scarce with 
both, and Cunningham gives an amusing ac¬ 
count of the shifts to which they were some¬ 
times reduced. In neither case, happily, did 
the probation last very long, Raeburn soon 
began to make a name for himself in his native 
city; commissions flowed in, and a marriage, 
at once romantic and provident, set him be¬ 
yond the reach of poverty at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1778 a lady presented her¬ 
self at the young painter's studio to sit fox 
her portrait, and was at once recognised as 
a fair unknown he had met in some sketch¬ 
ing excursion and had introduced into a 
drawing. She was Ann, daughter of a small 
laird, Peter Edgar of Bridgedands, and the 
widow of a certain Count Leslie, a French¬ 
man by nationality. She was some years 


older than Raeburn, and had had three 
children, but sitter and painter were mutu¬ 
ally attracted, and within a few months be¬ 
came man and wife. The handsome fortune 
she brought her husband was by no means her 
only recommendation. The marriage was 
thoroughly happy. One of Christopher 
North's daughters, Mrs. Farrier, describes 
her in her old age as ‘a great character,’ 
and all we hear of her agrees with what we 
see in Raeburn’s fine portrait of the 'dear 
little wife—comely and sweet and wise,’ in 
suggesting a personality both purposeful and 
charming. Her memory is locally preserved 
in the name of Ann Street, Edinburgh, the 
home of Christopher North, De Quincey, and 
other worthies, which stands on what once 
was her property, to the south of the Water 
of Leith. 

After their marriage the couple lived for 
a time at Deanhaugh Houae, a legacy to 
Mrs. Raeburn from her first husband. It 
was afterwards taken down to make room 
for the extension of Leslie Place. Raeburn 
spent some years here in the active exer¬ 
cise of his profession, hut, as he became 
more and more alive to defects due to a 
want of early training, he made up his mind 
to seek improvement abroad. An introduc¬ 
tion to Reynolds confirmed hie resolve. Sir 
Joshua generously recognised the Scottish 
painter’s talent, and strongly advised him 
to etttdy for a time in Rome, directing his 
attention more particularly to the works of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. In 
after years Raeburn was fond of describing 
how Sir Joshua, taking him aside at their 
parting, said, ‘ Young man, I know nothing 
of your circumstances; young painters are 
seldom rioh; but if money be necessary for 
your studies abroad, eay so, and you shall 
not wont it.’ Of money Raeburn was in no 
need, but he gratefully accepted introduc¬ 
tions from Reynolds to many leading mon in 
Rome, among others to Pompeo Battoni. 
His countryman, Gavin Hamilton, also 

E roved of service. Raeburn further made 
lends with the connoisseur and collector, 
Mr. Byers, to whose advice—that ‘heshould 
never paint even the most trifling accessory 
in his pictures without having the object 
before him’—he ascribed a conscientious 
treatment of detail by no means universal 
among his contemporaries. After two years 
of steady work in Rome, he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1787, and set up his easel in a new 
studio in George Street. There he soon found 
himself in the full tide of popularity. _ David 
Martin, hiB former patron, was his only 
serious rival, os he was also, perhaps, the only 
person who professed to believe that ‘ the lad 
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3n George Street painted better before he went, sitter more than two hours, unless thenm" 
to Rome.’ Martin did not resign his supra- son happened—and that was often thecase— 
macy without a struggle, but his cold con- to be gilledwith more than common talenfc 
ventionalities had little chance against Rao- He then felt himself happy, and never failed 
burn’s vital and vigorous art, ana he had at to detain the one client, till the arrival nf 
lost to abandon the field to the younger another intimated that he must be a 0 m 
man. For a head size he generally required four 

On the death of his brother William in or five sittings; and he preferred painting 
1788, Raeburn succeeded to the house and the head and hands to any other part of the 
property of St. Bernard's at Stoekbridge, and body, assigning as a reason that they required 
thither he moved withhis family when about least consideration. A fold of drapffrv or 
thirty-two. The planning of the new town the natural ease which the casting of amantle 
of Edinburgh suggested the turning to ac- over the shoulder demanded occasioned him 
count of some Adds in the northern part of more perplexing study than a head full 0 f 
his property for a building speculation. They thought and imagination. Such was the 
were hud out with houses and gardens, ana intuition with which he penetrated at once 
proved a very successful venture, adding to the mind that the first Bitting rarelycame 
considerably to his income. His studio in to a close without his having sewed strongly 
George Street was now too small for his in- on the character and disposition of them- 
creasing circle of clients, and he built himself dividual. He never drew in his heads or 
a large gallery and painting-room in York indeed any part of the body, with chalk—a 
Place. It is still known as Raeburn House, system pursued successfully by Lawrence— 
In tbe gallery he hung his pictures os they but began with the brush nt once. Theftrr- 
were completed, admitting the public freely head, chin, nose, and mouth were his first 
to see them. touches. lie always painted standing, and 

Raeburn’s career of some thirty years as never used a stick for resting his hand on; 
a fashionable portrait-painter wns one of un- for such was his accurateness of eye and 
broken professional and social ruocbsb. His steadiness of nerve that he could introduce 
fine presence, genial manners, shrewd sense, the most delicate touches, or the moM me- 
and great conversational powers made him chanlcal regularity of line, without aid or 
a welcome guest in the brilliant society of other contrivance than fair, off-hand dei- 
his day. A complete collection of his works ferity. He remained in liis painting-room 
would make a Scottish national portrait gal- till a little after five o'clock, whon he walked 
lery of ideal quality—'a whole army of wise, home, and dined at six.’ The picture a well 
grave, humorous, capable, or beautiful ooun- completed by Scott’s description: ‘Hi8manly 
tenances, painted simply and strongly by a strido backwards, as he went to contemplate 
man of genuine instinct. Robertson, Hume, his work at a proper distance, and, when re- 
Monboddo, BoBwell, Adam Smith, Braxfield, solved on the necessary point to be touched, 
Christopher North, Lord Newton, Dugald his step forward, were magnificent. I see him 
Stewart, John Erakine, Jeffrey, and Walter in my mind’s eye, with his hand under his 
Scott ware of the company, to name but the chin, contemplating his picture, which poai- 
more famous. Burns is almost the only lion always brought mo in mind of a figure 
notable absentee from the roll of Mb sitters, of Jupiter whioh I have somewhere seen.’ 

Raeburn was in love with his daily task. It is the attitude in whioh the artist has 
He used to declare portrait-paint ing to be the paint ed his own portrait, 
most delightful thing in the world, for every Fully oooupied in his native city, Raeburn 
one, lio said, came to him in the happiest of had little time for visits to London. He is 
moods and with the pleasantest of faces. It said to have paid only three short visits to 
is significant, too, of the generous temper he the oapital. An entry in Wilkie’s ‘Diary’ 
ah owod to his^brother-ortists that he described for 12 May 1810 shows, however, that on 
his profession as one that loads neither to dis- one of these occasions he came up with an 
cords nor disputes. Of his habits Allan Oun- idea of settling. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
ttingham gives an interesting account: ‘The strongly advised him against such a course, 
movements of the artist were as regular as and he wisely remainod where his position 
those of a clock. lie rose at seven during was assured. He was very courteously re- 
summer, took breakfast about eight with his ceived by his brother-artists in London, and 
wife and children, walked into George Street, Wilkie describes an academy dinner where 
andwasreadyforasitterbynine; andofsitters Raeburn ‘ was asked by Sir William Beechev 
he generally hod for many years not fewor [q, v.] to sit near the president j his health 
than three or four a day. To these he gavo was proposed by Flaxman, and greet atten- 
an hour and a half each. He seldom kept a tion was paid him,’ 
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* It - 8no tuntil 1814tliatRaeburnsent 1ns 
first contribution to the English academy; 
jie was at once elected an associate, and in 
the following year a full member. These 
honour* were gained without any sort of 
cauvm. ‘ They know I am on their list,’ he 
eayg m a letter to a friend ; ‘ if they choose 
to elect me it will be the more honourable to 
me and I will think the more of it; hut if 
it can only he obtained by means of solicita¬ 
tion and canvassing, I must give up all hopes 
of it, for I think it would be uniair to em- 

S those means.’ In 1822, when George IV 
his famous visit to Edinburgh, Raeburn 
was one of the citizens singled.out for dis¬ 
tinction, probably on the initiative of Scott. 
He was knighted at Hopetoun House, ‘ in 
recognition of his distinguished merit as a 
painter.' The king was so much struck by 
his appearance and manner that he is said to 
have told. Scott he would have made him a 
baronet hut for the Blur on the memory of 
Reynolds. In May of the following year he 
was appointed ‘ Ms Majesty’s first limner and 
painter in Scotland,’ hut he did not long en¬ 
joy these honours. A few weeks later he 
made one of a parly to St. Andrews (in the 
annual archaeological excursion instituted by 
the chief commissioner, Adam), among Ms 
companions being Scott and Miss Edgeworth. 
He returned to Edinburgh apparently in ex¬ 
cellent health and spirits, and resumed his 
work on Ms two half-lengths of Scott, one 
of which he was painting for himself, and 
the other for Lord Montague. These, as 
Scott records in Ms‘Journal’ (16 Junel828), 
were the last canvases he touched. Within 
a few days he was seized with a mysterious 
atrophy. His doctors were unable to dis¬ 
cover the cause of it, and, after a week of 
rapid decline, he died on 8 July 1828. He 
was buried in the episcopal church of St, 
John’s, at the west end of Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh. His grave is in the ‘ dormitory ’ at 
the east end of the ohureh, within a few 
yaids of passers-by in. the street. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy in 
London, held on 14 July, Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence paid a generous tribute to the memory 
of the Scottish painter; a more elaborate 
panegyric was pronounced by Dr. Andrew 
Duncan in his ' Discourse ’ to the Harveian 
Society of Edinburgh in 1824, in which he 
gave a detailed account of Raeburn’s career. 

Of Raeburn's work no very complete chro¬ 
nological survey is possible, for he kept no 
record of Ms sitters and no accounts of 
Ms earnings. The total number of his pic¬ 
tures hasbeen estimated at about six hundred 
—a number small enough when compared 
with the thousands recorded in Sir Joshua’s 
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pocket-book. But Raeburn’s methods did 
not lend themselves to rapid production. 
He employed little or no assistance, send¬ 
ing out his pictures with no hand but his 
own upon the canvas. Brilliant and in¬ 
cisive though his technique was, it involved 
much thought and care in the actual execu¬ 
tion of a picture. As an executant Raeburn 
deserves the comparison which has been 
made between him and Velazquez. The 
principles common to both were carried 
much further by the great Spaniard, but the 
resemblance between the two is bo consider¬ 
able that a good Raeburn might fairly he 
hung beside the less ambitious and elaborate 
productions of Velazquez. Speaking posi¬ 
tively, Raeburn’s merits consist in a fine eye 
for the character and structure of a head, 
as well as for the essentials of an organio 
work of art. His conceptions are always 
simple and well balanced; his colonr is 
usually agreeable; his methods and materials 
ore nearly always sound; his handling has 
in perfection the expressive breadth and 
squareness wMch has since his time been 
erected into something like a fetish. The 
conditions under which the Scotsman prac¬ 
tised his art were unfavourable to its supreme 
development, especially ns, when we read 
between the lines of what his contemporaries 
say of him, we seem to divine a certain in¬ 
dolence in Ms disposition Secure almost 
from the outset in a position that was never 
seriously contested, knowing little of his 
great forerunners—for ins attention, like that 
of most travellers to Italy in those days, 
seems to have been driven into false grooves— 
he lacked those stimulants to ambition with¬ 
out which a man of his character could never 
bring out all that was in him. Technically 
his chief faults are a want of richness ana 
depth in his colour, and an occasional prone¬ 
ness to over-simplify the planes in Ms model¬ 
ling of a head. 

Raeburn’s works are to be found chiefly in 
the private houses of Scotland. Within the 
last few years, however, there has been an 
increasing demand for them among collectors, 
and in all important exhibitions of works of 
the British school he has claimed a place 
little, if at all, below the great triad of Eng¬ 
lish portrait-painfers, The two Edinburgh 
galleries own many fine examples, among 
them Lord Newton in the National Gallery, 
and the well-known Niel Gow in the Por¬ 
trait Gallery. Has magnificent full-length 
of LordDuncanis in the Trinity Housp, Leith, 
his Dr. Nathaniel Spens in the Aicher’s Hall. 
The pictures by which he is represented 
in the Louvre and the English National 
Gallery are all either doubtful or of second- 
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rata quality. Three hundred and twenty- Henry Raeburn, being Dr. An thaw 
five, including some of the finest and most discourse to the Harveian Soc. of Edmburehf* 
characteristic, were exhibited at the Royal 1824, Oat. Nat. Gallery of Scotland eLJj 
S cottish Academy in 1876, Pmnmgton s Raeburn, London, 1904.] w™ 

Raeburn’s character was expressed in his RAFFALD, ELIZABETH ( 1733 _] 78 i, 

manly, dignified, and searching art. Ilis cook and author, daughter of Joshua W' 
kind and generous disposition made him, we taker, was horn at_ Doncaster in 1733 
are told, ‘one of the best-liked men 01 his baptised on 8 July in that year, After ra- 
day,’ and he lived in close friendship with all oeiving a fair education, she passed about fit 
that was honourable and distinguished in Ids teen years—from 1748 to 1768—in the service 
native oountry. An industrious worker, he of several families as housekeeper, her last 
yet found time for many pursuits and aocom- employer being Lady Elizabeth Warburton. 
pliahmenta. He was an enthusiastio fisher- of Arloy Hall, Cheshire. She married John 
man, golfer, and archer, made occasional Raffald, head gardenor at Arlev, on 3 March 
essays m architecture, and had a passion for 1768, at Great Budworth, Cheshire, The 
miniature shipbuilding and modelling. ‘ Ilia coupie settled at Manchester, and during the 
conversation, says Soott, ‘ was rich, and he next eighteen years Mrs. Raffald had meen 
t old his story well.' daughters. At first Bhe kept a confectioner’s 

His wife outlived him for some ten years, shop; then took tko Bull’s Head Inn, Market 
Of their two eons, the older, Peter, died at Flaae, and, at a later period, the King's Head 
the age of nineteon, after having shown Salford, Shewusa woman of much shrewd- 
signs of considerable artistic gifts. Ilenry, ness, tact, and strength of wiU, and had, 
who inherited the two properties, Dean- with other accomplishments, a good know! 
haugh and St. Bernard's, further became lodge of French. She gave lessons to young 
possessor of the estate of Ilowdon by his ladies in cookery and domestic economy 
marriage with the beautiful Miss White, but opened what was probably the first registry 
finally made his home at Qliarlusiield, near olfico for servant a in Manchester, and a£ 
Mid-Calder. This was the house Dr. John aisled in the eontiuuance of ‘Harrop’s Man- 
Brown described as ‘overrun with tho cheater Mercury,’ and in starting ‘ Prescott's 
choicest Raeburns.’ Homy Raeburn tho Journal/ another looal newspaper. In 1760 
younger had seven children, but his eons she published her ‘Experienced English 
'died without issue, and Oharlesfield, with its Housekeeper, for the Use and Ease of 
treasures, passed to hie eldest dauehtor,who Ladies, Housekeepers, Oooksj See., wrote 
married Sir William Andrew, O.I.E. purely from Practice . . . consisting of near 

Raeburn’s best portrait (by himself) was 800 original Receipts; ’ of this work thirteen 
in the possession of Lord Tweedinouth j it genuine editions (from 1760 to 1806),andat 
was engravod in stipple by Walker. A marble least twenty-three pirated or spurious edi- 
buat by Thomas Oarapboll (1822) is tho pro- lions, appeared. R, Baldwin, the London 
perty of the Misses Raeburn, the painter’s publisher, is reported to have paid Mrs. Bat- 
granddaughters. A medallion, commonly raid 1,4007. for the copyright in 1778. Her 
ascribed to Jomos TosBie, is partly by Rae- portrait, from a painting by P. MoMorlaud, 
burn himaelf; it is inscribed ‘II. Raeburn, first oame out in the eighth edition, 1782. 
1702.’ Tho portraits in the spurious editions are 


[Life of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., by his 
groat-grandson, William Raeburn Andrew, M.A., 
1894, with appendix of pictures exhibited at tho 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1870 ; Allan Oun- 
ningham’s Lives of British Paiutois, od. noaton j 
Redgrave’s Century of Painters, and Dictionary 
of Artists of tho British School; Bryan’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Paintors and Engravers, od. Graves 
and Armstrong; Dr. John Brown's Introductory 
Essay to Elliot’s Works of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
with photographs by T. Annan; Allan Cunning¬ 
ham’s Life of Sir David Wilkie; Sir Walter 
Soott’B Journal; Lockhart’sLifoof Scott; Steven¬ 
son's Virginibus Puerisquo: au essay on Some 
Portraits by Raeburn; Catalogue of tho Loan 
Collection of Ruoburn’s Works at tho Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1876; Catalogues of Exhi¬ 
bitions of Works of the Old Masters at Bur¬ 
lington House; A Tribute to the Memory of Sir 


untrustworthy. In 1772 she compiled and 
published the first ‘Directory of Manchester 
and Salford.’ A second edition followed in 
1778, and a third in 1781. She also wrote 
a book on midwifery, under the guidance of 
Charles White [q. v<], the surgeon, hut she 
did not live to print it. It is believed to 
have been sold m London by her husband, 
but if published it bore some other name. 
She diod suddenly on. 19 April 1781, and 
was buried at Stockport parish church, 
whore many of her husband’s ancestors were 
interred. Raffald, who was an able botanist 
and florist, but of improvident and irregular 
habits, died in Dooember 1809, aged 85, and 
was buried at Sacred Trinity Obapel, Salford, 
[Harland’e Manchester Collectanea, vols. i. ii. 
(Chatham Society); Palatine Note-Book, i. 141; 
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reprints of the first two Manchester Direc¬ 
tories, with prefatory memoirs by the present 
writer, 1889, extracts from Salford and Don¬ 
caster ’Begistars, furnished by Mr. John Owen 
and Mies M. 0. Scott.] 0. "W. S. 

RAFFLES, THOMAS (1788-1863), 
independent minister, only son of William 
Baffles (d. 9 Nov, 1826), solicitor, was bom 
in Princes Street, Spitalfields, London, on 
17 May 1788. He was first cousin of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles [q. v.] His mother 
was a Wesleyan methodist, and he joined 
that body at ten years of age. In 1800 
he was sent to a boarding-school at Peck- 
ham, kept by a baptist minister; among 
hie schoolfellows was his lifelong Mend, Ri- 
chard Slate [q. v.], the biographer of Oliver 
Heywood. At Pecltham he joined the con¬ 
gregation of William Bengo Oollyer fq. v.] 
For some months in 1803he was employed 
as a olerk in Doctors’ Commons, but re¬ 
turned to Peckham (October 1803) in order 
to prepare for the ministry. He studied at 
Homerton College (1806-9) under John Pye 
Smith [q. v.], gave early tokens of preaching 
power, and after declining a oall (20 Jon, 
1809) to Hanover Street Chapel, Long Acre, 
he settled at George Yard Chapel, Hammer¬ 
smith, being ordained at Kensington Chapel 
on 22 June 1809. On the sudden death 
(6 Aug. 1811) of Thomas Spencer [q. r.l, 
minister of Newington Chapel, Liverpool, 
Raffles was invited to succeed him. He 
preached at Liverpoolin November 1811, ac¬ 
cepted the call on 11 Jan. 1812, began his 
mmiBtry on 19 April, and was ' set apart to 
the pastoral office ’ on 28 May, the congre¬ 
gation having removed on 27 May to a new 
chapel in Great George Street. 

His ministry in Liverpool, which lasted 
till 24 Feb. 1862, was one of great eminence. 
No nonconformist minister in Liverpool held 
for so long a period so commanding a posi¬ 
tion. In politics he took no public part, 
though a liberal in principle. In Septem¬ 
ber 1833 he declined an invitation to suc¬ 
ceed Rowland Hill (1744-1888) [q. v,] at 
Surrey Ohapel, London. He was ohairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in 1839. On 19 Feb. 1840 Ilia 
chapel in Great George Streot was destroyed 
by fire. A new chapel on the same site was 
opened on 21 Oct. 

In conjunction with George Hadfield 
(1787-1879) [q. ▼.], Raffles was one of the 
main founders in 1816 of the Blackburn 
Academy for the education of independent 
ministers, of which Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 
[q, v.], was the first theological tutor. The 
removal of the institution to Manchester, 
as the Lancashire Independent College, was 


largely due to Raffles. From March 1889 
till his death he was chairman of the edu¬ 
cation committee, and raised a large part of 
the money for the existing college buildings 
at Whalley Range, near Manchester, opened 
on 26 April 1843. The first professor of 
biblical criticism was Dr. Samuel David¬ 
son, the author of the second volume in 
the tenth edition, 1866, 8 vo, of the‘Intro¬ 
duction to the .. . Scriptures,’ by ThomaB 
Hartwell Horne [q. v.] In the controversy 
raised by this publication, which produced 
Davidson’s resignation in 1858, Raffles took 
the conservative side. On 20 June 1861 his 
services to the college were acknowledged 
by the foundation of the Raffles scholarship 
and the Raffles library. He had received 
the degree of LL.D. from Monachal College, 
Aberdeen, on 22 Dec. 1820, when his testi¬ 
monials were signed by the Dubes of Sussex 
and Somerset; and in July 1830 the degree 
of D.D. from Union College, Connecticut. 

In the history of nonconformity, especially 
in Lancashire, he was deeply interested, ac¬ 
cumulating a large collection of original 
documents, of which much use has been 
made by Halley and some by Nightingale. 
These manuscripts are now in the library 
of the Lancashire Independent College. He 
was a great collector of autographs of all 
kinds. He left forty folio volumes of them, 
and as many quartos, besides a collection of 
American autographs in seven volumes. 

Raffles died on 18 Aug. 1883. He was 
buried on 24 Aug. in the Necropolis, Liver¬ 
pool. In person he was tall and dignified, 
hie voice and manner were suasive, and his 
powers of anecdote were fomous. In the 
pulpit he wore cassock, gown, and bands. 
He married, on 18 April 1816, Mary Cathe¬ 
rine ( 6 . 31 July 1796, d. 17 May 1843), only 
daughter of James Hargreaves of Liverpool. 
He had three sons and a daughter; his eldest 
son, and biographer, being Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, at one time stipendiary magistrate of 
Liverpool. 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘Memoirs ... of Thomas Spencer,’ &a., 
Liverpool, 1818, 12mo 5 seven editions, be¬ 
sides several in America. 2. ‘Poems by 
Three Friends,’ &e., 1813,8vo (anon.); 2nd 
edit. 1816,8vo, gives the names [see Brown, 
Jambs Baldwin the elder], 3. 'Klopstock's 
“The Messiah” ... the Five last Books 
prepared for the Press/ &c. 1814, 12mo 
(dedicated to Queen Charlotte); 1815,12mo, 
8 vols. 4. ‘ Letters during a Tour through 
. . . Frauoe, Savoy,’ &c,, Liverpool, 1818, 
12mo; five editions, besides American re¬ 
prints. 6. ‘Lectures on . . . Practical Re¬ 
ligion,’ &o., Liveipool, 1820,12mo. 6 . ‘ Lee- 
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tures on . . , Doctrines of the Gospel,’ &c,, 
Liverpool,! 822,12mo. 7. ‘ Hear tlio Church I 
a Word for All. By a Doctor of Divinity 
hut not of Oxford,’ &c., 1839, 8 vo (anon.), 
ascribed to Raffles. 8. 1 Internal Evidences 
of the . . . Inspiration of Scripture,’ &c., 
1849, lGmo ; 1804, 8 vo. 9. ‘Independency 
at St. Helen’s,’ &c,, Liverpool, 1856,12mo. 
Posthumous was 10. ‘ Hymns . . . for the 
New Year’s Morning Prayer Meeting,’ &c., 
Liverpool, 1868, 4to (edited by James Bald¬ 
win Brown the younger [q. v.T) Raffles 
edited an enlarged edition, 1816, 4to, 2 vols. 
(reprinted1826,4to), of the ‘ Self-interpreting 
Bible,’ by John Brown (1722-1787) [q. W|j 
and was one of the editors of the ‘ Investi¬ 
gator,’ a London quarterly, started in 1820, 
but of no long existence. He contributed 
eight hymns to his friend Collyer’s ‘ Hymns,’ 
!812; these, with thirty-eight others, were 
included in his own ‘Supplement to Dr. 
Watts,’ 1863 Julisn annotates sixteen of 
his hymns in common use. They arc mostly 
of very small merit, 

[Sketch by Baldwin Brown, 1803 ; Momoirs 
by his son, ] 884 (portrait) ; Thom’s Livorpool 
Churches and Chapols, 1854, pp. 58 sq.; Halley’s 
Lancashire, 1860, ii. 299 sq.; Notes and Queries, 
8 U 1 eor. x. 211 j Julian’s Diet, of Ilymndlogy, 
1892, pp. 948 sq.; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non¬ 
conformity [1893],vi. 166 sq.(portrait).] A. G. 

RAFFLES, Sin TIIOMAS STAM¬ 
FORD (1781-1826), colonial governor, only 
surviving son of Benjamin Raffles, long a 
captain in the Englishwest India trade, was 
horn at sea on board the Ann, off Port 
Morant, Jamaica, 6 July 1781. His family, 
originally of Yorkshire, had been settled for 
some generations in London, where his pa¬ 
ternal grandfather held a post in the pre¬ 
rogative office in Doctors' Commons. His 
mother’s maiden name was Lindeman. He 
was on intelligent child, and went to school 
for about two years at Dr. Anderson’R at 
Hammersmith, but, owing to family poverty, 
he was placed at tho age of fourteen in 
the East India House os au extra clork. 
In leisure moments after offico hours he 
managed I o master French and to study na¬ 
tural acionce. His diligence in tho office at¬ 
tracted the attention of Ramsay, secrotary 
to tho court of directors, on whose recom¬ 
mendation he was appointod by Sir Hugh 
Inglis assistant seoretary to tho establish¬ 
ment sont by the East India Company to 
Penang in 1806, 

He landed at Penang in September, nis 
natural faculty for languages enabled him 
to become fluent in Malay m a few months, 
and, on the strength of this and of his indus¬ 


try, the governor and council of theisl^ 
promoted him to be secretary in 3807 
registrar of the recorder’s court. R u ( Ti, 
combined effects of administrative work w!l 
study, and an unhealthy climate brought on 
an almost fatal illness m 1808. He then 
visited Malacca, where he studied the re! 
sources of tho place, and by his represents 
tions prevented its intended cession He 
returned to Penang; but his health’broke 
down again in 1809, and in 1810 he proceeded 

to Calcutta, toobtain,if possible,thegovemor 

ship of the Moluccas. This he found already 
promised elsewhere. Meanwhile his corre¬ 
spondence with Dr. Leyden, the ori entalis t 
and various communications to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on the languages and 
manners of the Malay peoples, had brought 
him to the notice of Lord Minto. Relying 
largely upon RaffleB’s local knowledge, Lord 
Minto undertook the reduction of Java when 
Holland had been annexed by the French. 
Raffles was accordingly sent as the governor- 
general’s agent to Malacca, to collect infor¬ 
mation and supplies in furtherance of the 
enterprise, and Lord Minto joined him in 
Malacca on 9 May 1811. Raffles recom¬ 
mended the adoption of the route along the 
south-weet coast of Borneo from Malacca to 
Java, and aftBr some opposition his advice 
was acted upon, and the entire fleet was 
brought safely to Batavia by the end of 
July. IIo took no part in the military opera¬ 
tions, but Lord Mmto’s promise of the lieu¬ 
tenant-governorship of Java, made before the 
expedition started, was fulfilled when the 
island capitulated on 13 Sept. His teak was 
a difficult one, for the population numbered 
six millions, many of the independent chiefs 
were fierco and powerful, and the part of 
the island which had been conquered by the 
Dutch was much Ibsb than half. The go¬ 
vernment was none the easier for being made 
subordinate to tho governor-general in coun¬ 
cil in Bengal, and for tho fact that it was 
upon Bengal tho govornor had to draw for 
money, drafts which eventually exhausted 
the patience of the superior administration. 
He set to work with an energy surprising in 
a man of already impaired health. He ap¬ 
pointed English residents at the different 
native courts, and, ‘ intrepid innovator as he 
was ’ (Orawitovd, Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands, p. 80S), took measures to abolish the 
Dutch system of exacting forced labour horn 
tho natives, regulated the mode of raising the 
rovonuo, re-established the finances^ and re¬ 
modelled the administration of justice while 
retaining the Dutch colonial law. He visited 
the whole of the island, and with great in- 
d"stry collected information about the pro- 
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ducts of the soil and the history and lan¬ 
guages of the people. Early m 1812 he des¬ 
patched on expedition for the reduotion of 
the rich metalliferous island of Banca, and 
by the end of June the whole of Java sub¬ 
mitted quietly to British rule. 

The system pursued by the Dutch had 
been to mnn out the internal administration 
of the island to native chiefs or regents, who 
paid to the government a certain portion of 
the produce of the soil, and furnished it 
with a certain quantity of forced labour, and 
in return were allowed to tTeat the land 
as their own, and its cultivators almost as 
their slaves. The result was bad alike for 
governors and subjects. Having obtained 
during the first two years of his governor¬ 
ship ample statistical evidence of the value 
and capabilities of the different districts, 
Baffles, following out Lord Minto’s instruc¬ 
tions, abolished the system of forced labour, 
feudal dues, and direct contributions in hind, 
and substituted leases, originally for very 
short terms, by which the actual cultivator 
became the direct beneficiary of the fruits of 
his labour. The regents were at the same 
time compensated for the loss of their rights. 
The internal police of the island was pro¬ 
vided for by utilising native institutions, 
which, though hardly known by the Dutch, 
had existed from time immemorial, while at 
the same time its supreme control was in the 
hands of Europeans, and not of native chiefs. 
He introduced trial by jury with the simplest 
possible forms of judicial procedure. In hie 
opinion, the Malay races, when treated with 
sympathy, were of all Eastern peoples the 
easiest to rule; hut if they met with ill-usage 
or had faith, few were so ferocious or untrust¬ 
worthy. He accordingly refused to surround 
himself with guards or escorts, made him¬ 
self at all times accessible to those who had 
business with him, and was rewarded by 
seeing his government increasingly peace¬ 
ful and prosperous. But, despite the ex¬ 
traordinary influence which he gained over 
the people of Java, it is doubtful whether 
he was well advised in making his drastic 
change in the system of landholding; it em¬ 
barrassed his government while it lasted, 
and scarcely justified itself by its results. 

Early in 1818 RalHes and General Gilles¬ 
pie, the commander of the forces in the 
island, engaged in a dispute which soon 
became acute. Raffles desired to reduce the 
number of European troops in order to save 
expense; Gillespie insisted that the number 
must be maintained. Raffles was supported 
in bis view by Lord Minto, who further 
proved his friendship by appointing him in 
June 1813, before quitting India, to the 


residency of Fort Marlborough at Bencoolen, 
Sumatra, as a provision in case the islaud 
of Java should not he permanently retained 
as part of the East India Company’s terri¬ 
tories. The last two years of lus governor¬ 
ship were troubled and only partly successful. 
The uncertainty as to whether Java would 
continue a British possession after Hie con¬ 
clusion of peace tied his hands. He was ham¬ 
pered by the extreme scarcity of specie and the 
great depreciation of the paper currency, and 
the execution of the change m the system of 
landholding was a troublesome and laborious 
task. To retire a portiou of the paper cur¬ 
rency he sold, on his own authority, a quan¬ 
tity of public lands—a course approved by 
Lord Minto under the circumstances, but 
undoubtedly a serious and costly alienation 
of public property, which was condemned by 
the court of directors. Shortly after Lord 
Minto had quitted India, Gillespie presented 
to the governor-general in council a general 
and sweeping indictment of nearly the whole 
of Rofitesp administration, and ms ultimate 
exoneration by the court of directors from 
personal misconduct, though complete, was 
obtained only after much laborious explana¬ 
tion and anxious suspense. Meantime the 
restoration of Java to the Dutch had been 
resolved upon, in spite of remonstrances 
which Raffles addressed to the Earl of 
Buckingham in August 1816, both officially 
aud privately. The convention was signed 
on 13 Aug. 1814, though it was not until 
August 1816 that the restoration actually 
took place. In 1816 Raffles was somewhat 
summarily recalled. His incessant daily 
activity, stated to have lasted from 4 a.h. 
tiR 11 P.M., in a trying climate had greatly- 
impaired his strength; and, not content with 
the labours of his office, he was constantly 
engaged in acquiring that knowledge which, 
made him one of the first authorities on all 
matters scientific, historical, or philological 
connected with the eastern seas. He had 
visited nearly all the remains of sculpture to 
be found in Java (cAWamlaod, Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, 1880, p. 80). He was indefatigable 
in his journeys about the island, constantly 
and lavishly entertaining the European 
colony, Dutch as well as English. To add 
to his depression, in 1816 he lost his wife, the 
widow of W. Eancourt of Lanark, a resi¬ 
dent in India, whom he had married in 
1806. His pecuniary circumstances would 
have rendered it very advantageous to him 
to take up his appointment at Bencoolen on 
quitting Java, but he was advised that his 
health made his return to Europe imperative. 
He sailed from Batavia on 25 March 1816. 
His ship called at St. Helena, where he was 
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5 resented to Napoleon, and he reached Lon- 
on on 16 July. 

lie at once set to work to clear himself 
from the charges which had heen made 
against his administration; but the courL of 
directors declined to go beyond the exonera¬ 
tion of his personal honour, which they had 
already recorded. He then turned to the 
composition of his ‘History of Java,’ a some¬ 
what hasty work, diffuse and bulky, and in¬ 
accurate in its aocount of the history and 
religion of the Javanese, bul full of interest¬ 
ing matter with regard to the actual con¬ 
dition and manners of that people. He 
began to write in October 1816, and pub¬ 
lished the book in the following May. Tts 
publication excited considerable public in¬ 
terest. A second edition appeared in I860, 
and a French translation in 1824. He was 

? resented to the prince regent and taiighted. 

le visited Holland to lay before (he Dutch 
king liis views on tlio administration of Java, 
blit found him more concerned about revenue 
than philanthropy, ne travelled extensively, 
and formed plans for making now scientific 
collections relating to the further Indies. 

In 1817 the court of directors confirmed 
him in the governorship of Bencoolen, and 
he took up his appointment there on 
22 March 1818. Ho found the adminis¬ 
tration utterly disorganised. The public 
buildings had been wrecked by earthquakes, 
and the pepper cultivation, for the suite of 
which the settlement _ existed, was totally 
neglected. The principal item of revenue 
arose from the breeding of gamecocks, and 
there was little security for either life or 
person, ne at once sot to work to cultivate 
lriendly relations with the native chiefs, 
emancipated a number of negro slaves, 
the property of the East India Company, 
established schools, organised the police, and 
checked the attempts of neighbouring Duioli 
officials to oxlend their territories at the ex¬ 
pense of the natives. An impression pre¬ 
vailed that the interior of Sumatra was 
impenetrable. He undertook various excur¬ 
sions from the sea-coast, and eventually 
crossed the island from one sea to the other, 
travelling constantly on foot, and often 
sloeping in the forests. On one of these 
journeys he discovered the extraordinary 
and enormous flowor of the ltafflasia. Amoldi, 
a fungus parasite on the roots of the Omits 
angustifolia, It mensuros a yard aoross, and 
attains a weight of fifteen pounds. Tho Ne- 
pentfm Haflimana, which he subsequently 
discovered at Singapore, was also named after 
him. 

Having received information that the 
Dutch were fitting out expeditions with the 
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view of occupying all the most com^^ZT 
situations in the Archipelago, Raffles 
upon Ills superiors tho necessity of t Jf„ 
counter steps. Proceeding to Calcutta in tb? 
autumn of 1818 to confer with the S0Yf Z 
mont of Bengal, a voyaco on which ha 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the Hooghlv 1 ,' 
obtained authority to assume charge ofBn 
tish interests to the eastward of the Straits 
of Malacca, as agent, 1 0 the governor-general 
and prevailed upon the Marquis of ffistiW 
who had now been brought to expressm' 
proval of his conduct in Java, to allow the 
occupation of Singapore. This almost on 
inhabited island he had selected even before 
leaving England as highly fitted for pte , 
serving to British trade free access to the 
eastern islands, and preventing the Dutch 
from securing the exclusive command of the 
eastern seas. He had discovered its capa¬ 
bilities in the course of his Malay Rtudies 
It was unknown alike to the European and 
to the Indian world, and it had been over¬ 
looked by the Dutch, who conceived them¬ 
selves to have occupied every place available 
for securing the only two practicable ap¬ 
proaches to the Archipelago—the Straits 
namely, of Malacca and Sunda. By Baffle* 
a dvice the company purchased Singaporeftom 
the sultan of Johore, and Baffles m person 
hoisted the British flag there on 29 Feb 
1819, in a spot occupied by the remains of 
the fortifications of the ancient maritime 
capital of the Malays. Hie services to Bn- 
tish commerce in selecting this site were 
enormous. The acquisition of Singapore 
itself has boen justified by its extraordinary 
growth and success as the meeting-point of 
all the routes and all tlie races of the eastern 
soas, and as tho most important commercial 
oentre between Calcutta and Hongkong. 
At the same time, Itafilee's plan for the ex¬ 
tension of British power in Sumatra was not 
adopted, and the settlement at Singapore 
marked the back current of British enter¬ 
prise from the islundfl to tho mainland of 
tho Malay peninsula. 

Returning to Bonooolen, he established 
schools and a biblo society, and imported 
baptist missionaries from Tndia. He formed 
plans for a native college at Singapore, and 
strongly urged the court of directors to unite 
all their separate st ations in the Straits in 
one government. He does not appear to 
have over been in high favour with the 
directors at home, who probably feared, 
without appreciating, his rest less and reform¬ 
ing energy, and, in spite of a visit to Bengal, 
this cherished plan failed, to his lasting dis¬ 
appointment. 

In February 1820 he left Calcutta to re- 
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turn'fo Sumatra, but from this time forward 
he demoted himself more particularly to the 
afiairs of Boncoolen, where he built himself 
a house twelve miles from the town, and in¬ 
troduced the cultivation of coffee and sugar. 
His collections, botanical, zoological, and 
anthropological, grew steadily, and portions 
of them were Horn time to time sent home 
to his Mends, Sir Joseph Banks, W. Marsden, 
and others. He corresponded actively with 
various persons in England, and endeavoured 
by their means to persuade the home govern¬ 
ment and the East India Company to resist 
the Dntch by pushing the interests of English 
commerce, particularly at Singapore, In 1821, 
on his own authority, he brought the island 
of Pulo Nias under British authority in order 
to put an end to a slave trade which had 
flourished there. In September 1822 he was 
ordered to Singapore to place the island under 
a settled system of government. He found 
commerce flourishing and speculation busy, 
and set to work to make Singapore a free and 
safe port. He bad the harbour and adjacent 
coasts correotly surv eyed from Diamond Point 
to the Carimons; be allotted lands and laid 
out towns and roads, established a land re¬ 
gistry and a local magistracy, and raised a 
suificientrevenue without taxmg trade. Early 
in 1823 he established an institution for the 
study of Chinese and Malay literature, and 
endeavoured, but without success, to transfer 
to Singapore the Anglo-Ohinese college at 
Malacca. A short code of laws was drawn 
up, and he himself sat in court to enforce it, 
and on being relieved of the charge of 
Singapore at the end of March 1823 he 
received the cordial approval of the go¬ 
vernor-general, He quitted Singapore on 
14 June, leaving it in the charge of his 
successor, Orawlurd, and spent the remain¬ 
der of the year at Bencoolen. On 2 Feb. 
1824 he at length embarked for home on 
board the Fame, but a few hours after sail¬ 
ing, the ship caught Are by the gross care¬ 
lessness of the ataward, and, though no 
lives were lost, there was barely time for 
those on board to escape before the ship’s 
gunpowder exploded, xhe ship was de¬ 
stroyed; the boats weTe many hours before 
reaching shore; the fugitives had neither 
food, water, nor clothes. Baffles lost all his 
papers and drawings, two thousand in num¬ 
ber, his notes and memoirs for a history of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the map of the island, 
which had occupied six months in prepara¬ 
tion, and his huge collection of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and plants (see Gent. Mag. 1824, 
pt. ii. p. 169), The calamity was irreparable; 
he was entirely uninsured, and his money 
loss alone was 20,0001. to 80,0001. He sailed 


again on 8 April by the Mariner, a small 
Botany Bay ship, and lauded at Plymouth 
in August 1824 

One of his first tasks was to draw up a 
statement—principally from memory—of his 
administration during the previous twelve 
years, and in November this appeared under 
the title of ‘ A Statement of the Services of 
Sir Stamford Raffles.’ It did not, however, 
fully justify lum in the eyes of the court of 
directors. They censured his emancipation 
of the company’s slaves and his annexation 
of Pulo Nias, and, while generally approving 
his motives, plainly disapproved of Ms zeal. 
Settling at a house at Highwood, near Bar- 
net, he occupied himself with the founda¬ 
tion of the Zoological Society, of which he 
waB the first president, and with the pro¬ 
motion of missionary enterprise in the East. 
At the end of May 1826 he was attacked by 
apoplexy, and on 6 July 1820 he died sud¬ 
denly, when only forty-five years old. 

By his second wife, Sophia, daughter of J. 
Watson Hull of Baddow, Essex, whom he 
married in 1816, he had five children, of 
whom all but one died in the fatal climate of 
Sumatra. He was a LL.D., a F.R.S., and 
a member of many learned societies. In ad¬ 
dition to the two above-mentioned works, he 
edited George Finlayson’s' Mission to Siam,’ 
which appeared in 1826. 

His statue, by Chantry, is in the north 
aisle of Westminster Abbey. The bust was 
engraved as the frontispiece to his wife’s 
memoir of him. Another bust is in the 
Lion House at the Zoological Gardens. A 
portrait by George Joseph, painted in 1817, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

‘ His slender frame and weakly constitu¬ 
tion,’ says Orawftird, one of his subordinates 
in Java and his successor at Singapore, * con¬ 
trasted with the energy and activity of Iris 
mind.’ Activity, industry, imperturbable 
good temper, and political courage were the 
most remarkable endowments of Iris charac¬ 
ter. In the transaction of public business he 
was ready, rapid, and expert, partly the result 
of early training, butfar moreof innate energy 
and ability. He was not, perhaps, an original 
thinker, but readily adopted the notions of 
others, nob always with adequate discrimina¬ 
tion. Lord Mmto’s opinion of him, formed 
before the acquisition of Java, was that he 
was ‘ a very clever, able, active, and judicious 
man, perfectly versed in the Malay language 
and manners. His genuine benevolence and 
sincere piety greatly commended him to the 
evangelical party and to the opponente of 
slavery, but his chief title to remembrance is 
that lie secured to Great Britain the mari¬ 
time supremacy of the eastern seas. 
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[Lady Rafflea’s Memoir of Sir T. S. Raffles, 
1880; D. O.Boulger's Sir Stamford Raffles, 1897; 
Crawfurd'a Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands; Lord Minto in India, 1880; Gent. Mag. 
1820, ii. 78; Ann. Reg. 1826; Edinb. Rev. xxsi. 
418, li. 896; Lord’s Lost Possessions of England, 
1890, pp 240-68.] J. A. II. 

RAFTOR, CATHERINE (1711-1785), 
actress. [See Olive, Oathushte.] 

RAGG, THOMAS (1808-1881), divine 
and poet, born at Nottingham on 11 .Tan. 
1808, was the son of Georgo Ragg and Jane 
(Morrison), whose grandfather was an ad¬ 
herent of the old Pretender. The elder Ragg, 
hornatNottingham in1782, was great-grand¬ 
son of Benjamin Ragg, brother-in-law and 
coadjutor oi‘Richard Kewsham [q. v.], the in¬ 
ventor. He removed to Birmingham the year 
after his son’s birth, and set up a bookshop 
in Bull Street. He had also a large lace and 
hosiery business, but his devotion to politics 
soon involved him in bankruptcy. A pro¬ 
minent radical, George Itagg was onp of 
the conveners of the meeting held at New 
Hall Hill on 22 .Tan. 1817 to petition for 
parliamentary reform. In November 1819 he 
was prosocuted for selling the ‘Republican ’ 
newspaper; being unable to find bail, he was 
sent to Warwick gaol, and was sentenced in 
1820 to a term of imprisonment, despite the 
efforts of his counsel, Mr. (afterwards Jus¬ 
tice) Denman. Subsequently he took port 
in the management of the ‘ Birmingham Ar¬ 
gus,’ founded in 1818 by himself as an organ 
of reform, and of Carlile’s 'Republican,’ 
On 12 Eeb. 1821 he was sentenced to twelvo 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Cor¬ 
rection, Ooldbatli Fields, for publishing a 
‘seditious and blasphemous libel’ iu No. 9 
of tho ‘Republican.’ After bis release he was 
present at the dinner givon to Ilenry Hunt 
on 14 July 1823 by tho Birmingham Union 
Society of Radical Reformers. Tho elder 
Ragg died in August 1830. 

Thomas Ragg was taken from school iu 
his eleventh year to enter the printing office 
of the ‘Birmingham Argus,’which his father 
was then conducting. Four years later he 
was apprenticed at Leicester to his uncle, a 
hosier, who soon removod to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nottingham, and set up a lace manu¬ 
factory. But ne rosonted Bang’s studious 
habits, and in 1831 Ragg left him to hocome 
assistant to Dearden, a Nottingham book¬ 
seller. lie had already contributed verses 
to the ‘Nottingham Roview,’ and in 1882 
published a poem entitled ‘ The Incarnation,’ 
which reached a second edition next year. It 
was a fragment of a larger work in blank verse 
in twelve books, called ‘ Tho Deity,’ which 
appeared in 1884, and was designed as a 


testimony from a converted infiddtotT 
truth of Christianity. James MontgomervT 
whom it was dedicated, read it before aif 
lioation, and Isaac Taylor wrote an intT 
ductory essay. Copious extracts appeared » 
the ‘Eclectic Review,; and the 


-1 puo- 

local journals. To ‘Dearden’s MisceW 
then edited by Alford, he contributed a poetic 
appeal on behalf of the weaver-poet orNot- 
tingham, Robert Millhouse [q. v.J Alter de¬ 
clining offers of a university education on 
condition of taking holy orders in the church 
as well as proposals from three nonconf™™;* 


congregations, he became in 1889 editor ol 
tho ‘ Birmingham Advertiser,’ of which he 
was for a short tune a proprietor. In 1841-2 
lie also managed the ‘Midland Monitor’ 
When the former paper tailed in 1846, 
set up as a Btationer and printer in Birinme- 
ham. Meanwhile he continued to pabhsii 
vorse,ond in 1856 produced 1 Creation’s Testi¬ 
mony to its God the Accordance of Science 
Philosophy, and Revelation,’ an evidential 
treatise, dedioat ed to the Rev. J. B. Owen 
which obtained wide popularity and readied 
a thirteenth edition in 1877. Ragg corrected 
each reissue, in order to keep it abreast of 
modern soientifieprogress. It introducodlfagg 
to Dr. George Murray, bishop of Rochester, 
whoinducodliimto accept ordinationinl858. 
Tie was appointed by the bishop to a curacy, 
the salary of which the bishop paid himself, 
at Southileel in Rent. On the bishop’s death 
he became curate of Malin’s Lee in Shrop¬ 
shire, and in 1865 was appointed perpetual 
curate of the newly formed parish of Lawley, 
where he remained till his death on 3 Dec. 
1881. He was buried in Lawley ohurchvaid. 

Ragg was twice married: first, to Maiy 
Ann Clark j and, secondly, to Jane Sarah 
Barker. Two eonB of the first, and two 
daughters and six sons of the second mar¬ 
riage survived him. Most of Ragg’s literary 
work was produced while he was ‘ a self-edu¬ 
cated meohanio,’ and is remarkable, consider¬ 
ing the oircumstauces of production. Southey 
thought well of him ana gave him advice. 

Iu addition to the works already named, 
Ragg’s ohiof publications were: 1.‘The 
Martyr of Verultun and other Poems,’ 1836. 
2. ‘ Sketches from Life, Lyrics from thePen- 
tatouch, and other Poems,’1887. 8. ‘Heher, 
Records of the Poor, and other Pooms,’ 1840; 
2nd edit. 1841. 4. ‘ The Lyre of Zion,’ &c, 
1841. 6. ‘ Thoughts on Salvation/ 1842. 
6. ‘Hymns from the Church Services adapted 
to Public, Social, and Domestic Worship,’ 
1848. 7. ‘Scenes and Sketches from Life 
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andNature.Edgbaston,’ &c., 1847. 8. ‘Which 
wa3 First? or Science in Sport made Ohris- 
tian Evidence in earnest,’ 1867. 9. ' Man’s 

Dreams and God’s Realities, or Science cor¬ 
recting Scientific Errors,’ 1868, 10. ‘ God’s 
Dealings with an Infidel, or Grace trium¬ 
phant ; being the Autobiography of Thomas 
Ragg/ 186& 

[For George Hogg see Langford's Century of 
Birmingham Life, vol. ii. chap. iii. &c„ and 
Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 and 29 June, 6 and 
18 July 1896, notes by F._ W. R. For Thomas 
Bagg, a notice by one of his sons, the Bov. F, W. 
Bagg, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 17 Nov. 
1894; Wylio’s Old and New Nottingham, pp. 
177,246-6; Eclectic Review, September 1888, 
November 1834, July 1838; Ragg’s Works; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; Men of the Time, 8th edit., m which 
there aTe some mistakes.] G. Ln G. N. 

RAGLAN, first Babon. [Sea Sohbuset, 
Fitzeoy James Henri, 1788-1865.] 

RAHERE (d. 1144), founder of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, was bom in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. His name, which 
is probably of Frankish origin, occurs as that 
of a witness in several charters of the district 
on the eastern boundary of Brittany, and 
the fact that Rahere was a follower of 
Richard de Belmeis (d. 1128) [q.v.] makes 
it possible that he came from La JPerebe. 
He first appears as a frequenter of the disso¬ 
lute court of William Rufus (Obd. Vit. pt. 
iii. bk. xe. p. 2; Liber Fundacionis, o. 2), and 
adopted the church as a career. Hie patron, 
Richard de Belmeis, become bishop of London 
in 1108, and the bishop’s nephew, William, 
dean of St. Paul’s in 1111, so that the oc¬ 
currence of his name as a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, in the stall of Ohamberleyneswode 
(Lb NBvn, ii. 874), shortly after 1116, is 
easily understood. He went a pilgrimage to 
Rome, of which the date is not mentioned, 
but which must hove been shortly after 
1120. In Rome he visited the places of 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
at the Three Fountains contracted malarial 
fever. In his convalescence he vowed that 
he would make a hospital‘ yn reereaoion of 
poure men.' It is relat ed that in a subsequent 
vision the apostle Bartholomew appeared to 
him, desired the building of a church as well 
as the hospital, and indicated Southfield as 
the site. He returned to London a canon 
regular of St, Austin, and explained his pro¬ 
posed foundation in Smithfield to the citizens 
of London. They pointed out that the site 
was contained within the king’s market, and 
he then made application to the king, sup¬ 
ported by the influence of Richard de Belmeis. 
Henry I gave him authority to execute his 
purpose, and bestowed on him the title of 
TOL XVI. 


the desired possession, and in March 1128 he 
began to build the hospital of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew on its present site, and soon after a 
priory, of which the church in part remains, 
and is now known as St. Bartholomew the 
Great. The whole of Smithfield was then 
an open space. The whole site of the Charter¬ 
house was included in the grant, and was 
the property of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
long before the Carthusians settled there. 
In 1188 Rahere obtained from Henry I a 
charter of privileges (Carte antique in Re¬ 
cord Office), also confirming his original grant, 
and granting protection to all comers to the 
fair already held about the priory on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew. It iB witnessed by Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, Roger, bishop 
of Sarum, by Stephen himself, by Aubrey 
de Vere, and others. Rahere made friends 
with Alfune, the builder of St. Giles, CripplB- 
gate, and with his aid solicited gifts of food 
for the sick poor in the hospital. The first 
patient whose admission to the hospital is 
recorded in the ‘Liber Fundacionis’ is one 
Adwyne of ‘Dunwych.’ The hospital society 
consisted of a master and brethren, and, 
though it owed certain duties to the prior and 
oanons, was independent, and alwavB claimed 
to be of the firBt intention and foundation 
of Rahere. He continued to preside as its 
first master till 1187, in which year he re¬ 
tired to the priory, and was succeeded at the 
hospital as master by Tlagno. A charter of 
1137 is preserved in the hospital in which 
' Raherus sancti Bartholomei qui est in 
Smythfelde prior’ grants to Hagno the 
church of St. Sepulchre (original charter), of 
which the modem representative still stands 
opposite the end of Newgate Street. Rahere 
died on 20 Sept. 1144, and was buried on 
the north side of the altar of the churoh of 
the priory (St. Bartholomew the Great). His 
tomb, on which is a very ancient stone recum¬ 
bent effigy of him, in the habit of an Augus- 
tinion canon, surmounted by a much later 
perpendicular canopy, remains in its original 
position, and has never been desecrated. 

[The chief authority for the life of Rahere is 
the Liber Fundacionis Ecclesie Sancti Bar- 
tholomei Load., a manuscript entitled Ves¬ 
pasian B ix. in the Cottonian collection in the 
British Museum. This manuscript was written 
about 1400; the English version which it con¬ 
tains at the end was composed at that period. 
The Latin text, transcribed in 1400, was origi¬ 
nally composed about 1180. The English text 
has been printed with notes by the present 
writer in the St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, 
vol. xxi. 1886; Charter of Henry I, with notes 
and a translation by the present writer, 1801.] 

N. M. 

B B 
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RAIKES, CHARLES (1812-1886), 
writer on India, son of Job Matthew Raikes, 
was horn in 1812, and entered the Bengal 
civil service in 1830, For some time lie 
was commissioner of Lahoro and judgo of 
the Sudder court at Agra. He acted as civil 
commissioner in the lleld during iho Indian 
mutiny in 1867, and retired from tho service 
in 1860. He became a magistraic for Wilt¬ 
shire and Sussex; was nominated a com¬ 
panion of the Star of India in 1806; and 
died at his residence, Mill (lap, East bourne, 
on 16 Sept. 1886. He married, first, ill 
1832, Sophia, daughter of Colonel Matthews, 
of the Slst foot j and, secondly, in 1837, 
Justina Davidson, daughter of William 
Alves of Enlmm House, Hampshire. She 
died in 1882. 

His works are: 1, ‘ Notes on tho North- 
Western Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8 vo. 2. 1 Notes on the Revolt of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,’ London, 1868, 
8 vo. 8. ‘Tho Englishman in India,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1867, 8vo. 

[India Office List, 1888, p. 130; Times, 
19 Sept. 1886.] T. 0. 

RAIKES, HENRY (1782-1864), divine, 
horn in London on 24 Sept. 1782, was second 
son of Thomas ltoikes, a merchant, who was 

f overnor of tho lmnk of England in 1707. 

lis mother was Charlotte, daughter of the 
non. nenry Finch. TliomaB Raikes [q. v.l 
was his brother, and Robert liaikes [q. v.l 
his uuclo. Educated at. Eton, he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1799, 
and graduated B.A. in 1801 and M.A. in 
1807. lie spent tliu greater part of 1806 
in foreign travel. After visiting Austria and 
Hungary he passed to Greece, whore he 
met George Hamilton Gordon, fourth earl 
of Aberdeen [q. v.], his fellow-student at 
Cambridge, ana Hpent tho winter in ex¬ 
ploring with him the sites of the temples and 
cities of Buaotia and tho interior of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Noxt year ho accompanied the 
Mediterranean squadron for some months, 
s tho guest of Lord Oollingwood, on its 
■uiso off the coasts of Sicily and Africa, 
1808 ho was ordained deacon to the 
”acy of Betchwortli in Surrey. He was 
sequent ly curate of Burnham, Bucking- 
lflkjro, and of liognor, Sussex. In 1828 
'lecamo examining chaplain to his oarly 
d, Dr. John Bird Sumner, bishop of 
er, and in 1830 cliaucollor of the 
le. Ilia influence rapidly grew, and 
es Simeon of Cambridge is reported 
ve said,' Tho groat diocose of Chester 
s a sort of doublo opiscopacy in the 
il coodjutorship of the chancellor 


with the bishop ot the see,’ On 8 Au" 
1844 he was named an honorary canon 
the cathedral. In Chester he awolceneV» 
lively interest in its historical remains and 
in the restoration of the cathedral, He mu 
tho president of the Architectural, ArcW 
logieal, and Historic Society of Chester and 
contributed many valuable papers to it 
journal. The oarlier records of the dioce-a 
ho placed at the disposal of the Chatham 
Society, and also furnished tho council with 
the manuscript of Bishop Gastrell’s ‘Notitia 
Oestriunsis ’ for publication. ITo wasamem- 
ber of the commission for the subdivision of 
parishes in 1849, a measure of church re¬ 
form which ho had long advocated. He died 
at his soat, Dee Side House, Chester, on 
28 Nov. 1854, and was buried in Chester 
cemetery on 6 Dec. His theological library 
was sola in London in February 1865. He 
married, on 16 March 1809, Augusta, eldest 
daughter of Jacob .T. Whittington of The- 
berton Ilall and Yoxford, Suffolk, She died 
on 24 Oct. 1820. Ilis eldest son, Henry 
Raikos, was father of 1 1 enry Cecil Raikes [q.y!] 

While curate of Boonor, llaikeB published 
in 1828 ‘ A Series ol' Sermons ’ of an original 
type, which had great popularity, A more 
important work was his 1 Remarks on Clerical 
Eduoal ion ’ (1831), which helped to lead the 
universities to improve the theological ex¬ 
aminations and tho bishops to require a theo¬ 
logical degree as a prelude to holy orders In 
J840 he edited on a tedious scale the ‘Life’ 
of his old friend Sir Jahleol Brenton [q, v.], 
in which he censured the moral and religious 
st ate of tho navy (Quarterly Review, 1847, 
lxxix. 273-310). Ilis other works mainly 
consisted of collected sermons. 

[Gent. Mug. 1856, i. 198-202; Burke's 
Landed Gentry, 1880.] G. 0. B. 


RAIKES, IIENRY OECIL (1838-1891), 
politician, was horn at the Deanery, Chester, 
on 25 Nov. 1838. Ilis mother, Lucy 
Charlotte, was youngest daughter of Arch¬ 
deacon Wrangbam [q. v.l His grandfather 
wiib 11 onry Raikes [q. v.l Ills father, Henri 
IUiiceb (1811-1803), of Lhvynegrin, Flint, 
was a barrister; be became registrar of the 
dio cose of UheBtcr and published a translation 
(1839) of Cardinal Role’s * TheReformofEng- 
land,’with an introductory essay, and 'A Popu¬ 
lar Sleet eh of the English Constitution,’2vok 
1851-4, 8vo; ho twice unsuccessfully con- 
t listed llerby in the conservative interest. At 
tho age of thirtoou Henry Cecil had re ached the 
sixth form in Shrewsbury school under Ben¬ 
jamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.]; he beoamshead 
of the school and cap I ain of the boots and 
football team. Proceeding to Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in 1857, be was elected a scholar 
m 1859, and graduated B.A. in 1860 with a 
second in classics. lie became a student at 
the Middle Temple, and was called in 1863, 
but never really devoted himself to practice, 
which he finally dropped in 1899. 

Raikes had at a _ very early age shown a 
keen interest in politics. lie was president 
of the Cambridge Union, and while still 
an undergraduate, in 1859, assisted his 
father in his candidature at Derby. In 1865 
he stood for Chester, and was defeated by 
William Ilenry Gladstone ; in 1866 at 
Devonport be was beaten by fifty-three votes 
only. In 1868 he won Chester for the con¬ 
servatives, and during the ensuing Bis years 
of liberal government made a sufficient mark 
in the House of Commons to bo chosen chair¬ 
man of committees in 1874, when the tories 
came into power. The systematisation of 
obstructive tactics by Charles Stewart Par¬ 
nell [q. V.] and his allies, in 1877, rendered 
his position one of great difficulty. The de¬ 
bates in committee on the Prisons Bill (June 
1877), on the South Africa Bill (July 1877), 
and the Army Discipline Bill (in 1879) were 
unprecedentedly long and arduous. In 1878 
new rules of debate were adopted to meet 
the evil, and Raikes adminibtered them with 
some success. In 1880 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and in the general election of 
the same year he lost his scat at Chester, but 
in 1883 came into parliament again as mem¬ 
ber for Preston in succession to Sir John 
Hotter [q. v.], and immediately took an ao- 
tive part in the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s 
new procedure resolutions. He strongly 
protested against the closure rule in its ori¬ 
ginal shape,hut he admitted the need of some 
reform. Throughout the discussion he took 
an independent line. Later on in the year 
he resigned his seat for Preston, and became 
member fox his old university after a con¬ 
test with Professor James Stuart. Raikes 
was not included in the brief conservative 
administration of June 1885-January 1886, 
but m August 1886, when the conservatives 
again came into power, Raikes became post¬ 
master-general, and thenceforth energetically 
devoted himself to the work of his office. 
Though he introduced no great reform, he 
made many improvements, and he has the 
credit of reducing the postage to and from 
India and the colonies to a uniform rate of 
2 Jd. the half-ounce; he established tele¬ 
phonic co mmu nication with Paris in 1891, 
and introduced the express messenger service, 
With the permanent staff at the post office 
hie relations were not at first wholly amicable, 
for he gave the impression of being autocratic 
and austere in manner. Eventually his sense 


of fairness and consideration for others were 
lecognised. He dealt with much tact and 
firmness with the strike of the postmen in 
1890. Under his auspices the jubilee of the 
telegraph was celebrated in 1§87, and that 
of the penny postage in 1890. 

Raikes was an ardent churchman. Prom 
1880 to 1880 he was president of the council 
of dioo eson conferences, and in 1890 he be¬ 
came chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
within which he lived. One of hie latest 
speeches in the house (14 May 1889) was in 
defence of the church establishment in Woles. 

Raikes died rather suddenly on 24 Aug. 
1891 at his residence, Llwynegxin in Flint¬ 
shire. The real cause of death wub over¬ 
pressure and worry of official duties. He 
was buried at St. Mary’s, Mold, and his 
funeral was attended by the leading officials 
of the post office. In. 1888 he was made 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge. Ho was also 
from 1864 to hie death deputy-lieutenant of 
Flint. 

He married, in 1861, Charlotte Blanche, 
daughter of C. B. Trevor Roper of Plas Teg 
in Flint, and left five sonB and four daughters. 

Without being a great speaker, Bailees was 
a clever and ingenious debater, especially 
when on the defensive. He was fond ot 
classical studies to the end of his life, and 
also wrote poems of merit, some of which 
were published in 1806. He from time to 
time contributed to periodicals essays on 
various subjects, chiefly connected with the 
church in Woles. 

[Times, 25 Aug. 1892; Hansard, passim; 
Dod's Peerage, &e.; private information.] 

O.A.H. 

RAIKES, ROBERT (1736-1811), pro¬ 
moter of Sunday schools, horn at Gloucester 
on 14 Sept. 1736, was son of Robert Raikes, 
printer. His mother was daughter of the 
Rev. R. Drew. The elder Raikes had in 1722 
founded the 1 Gloucester Journal,’ one of the 
oldest country newspapers, and died on 7 Sept. 
1767. He had prospered, in business, and 
his son Thomas, father of Thomas Raikes 
(1777-1848) [q. v.], eventually heoame a di¬ 
rector of the Bank of England. The younger 
Robert succeeded to Ihe Gloucester business 
on his father's death, and in 1767 married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Trigge. He was 
an active and benevolent person, and in 1768 
inserted in his paper an appeal on behalf of 
the prisoners in Gloucester. The gaols were 
marked by the abuses soon afterwards ex¬ 
posed by Howard. No allowance was made 
for the support of minor offenders, and Raikes 
says that some of them would have been 
starved but for 'the humanity of the felons,’ 
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who gave up part of their rations, Howard members of the original committee and t 
visited Gloucester in 177S, and speaks favour- years later the society had sixty-five tkouaani 
ably of Raikes, who entertained him. Raikes’s scholars. Wesley remarks in his journal I 
attention was naturally called to the neglect 14 July 1784 that he finds these school 
of any training for children, Various ac- springing up wherever he goes. He puli 
counts are given of the circumstances which lishea u letter upon them next year m th" 
led to the action which made him famous. ‘Arminian Magazine,’and did much to en- 
He mentions an interview (traditionally courage them among his followers. Thev 
placed in St. Catherine's meadows) with a were introduced into Wales by Thomas 
woman who pointed out a crowd of idle rngo- Charles [q. vj of Bala, in 1780, and spread 
muffins. He is also said to have taken a hint into Scotland, Ireland, and the United States 
from a dissenter named William King, who They had attracted attention outside of the 
hadsetup aSunday school at Dursloy. Cynics churches, Adam Smith, according to one of 
reported that Raikes made up his news- Raikes’s letters in 1787 (Glnieoitr, p. pm 
paper on Sundays,^ and was annoyed by the declared that no phm so simple and promisim! 
interruption of noisy children outside when for the improvement of maimers had been 
he was reading his proofs. In any case, he devised since the days of the apostles. At 
spoke to the curate of a neighbouring parish, Christmas 1787 Raikes was admitted to an 
Thomas Slook (1749-1803), who had started interview with Queen Charlotte, who spoke 
a Sunday school at Ashbury, Berkshire, favourably of the plan to Mrs. Trimmer [q.v.'l 
Raikes and Stock engaged a woman as teacher and Mrs. Trimmer started schools, whichwere 
of a school, Raikes paying her a shilling and graciously visited by George III. Hanatth 
Stock sixpence weekly. Stock drew up the More [q. v.] followed Mrs. Trimmer’s example 
rules. Raikes afLorwnrds sot up a school in his bv starting similar Bchools in Somerset in 
own parish, St. Mary le Crypt, to which he 1789. When, in 1788, the king visited 
then confined his attention. Controversy has Cheltenham, Miss Burney, then a maid of 
arisen as to the share of merit due to Raikes honour, wont to Gloucester, and had an in- 
ond Stook. It must no doubt have occurred terview with Raikes. She regarded him 
to many people to teach children on Sunday, with roverenco, but thought him rather vnin 
Among Raikes’s predecessors are generally and ‘voluble,’ He was, she says, a ‘very 
mentioned Cardinal Borromeo (1588-1684), principal man’ in all the benevolent institu- 
Joseph Alleine [q. v.], Hannah Ball [q.v.l, tionB of the town, including an infirmary 
and Thoophilus Lindsey [q. v.] Eauros’s and a model prison in course of construction, 
suggestion fell in with a growing sense and he heard ‘ with rapture’that the queen 
of the need for schools, and became the would be interested in his work (Madame 
starting-point of a very active movement. D’Amlat’s Diary, 19 July 1788). A Sunday 
His first school was opened in July 1780. School Union was founded in 1803. The first 
In November 1788 he inserted in his paper toacherswore generally paid,until, difficulties 
a short notico of its success, without mon- having arisen in Gloucester in 1810 about 
tioning his own namo. Many inquiries were their maintenance, some young men resolved 
consequently addressed to him. An answer to carry them on gratuitously, 
which he had sent to a Colonel Townloy of Raikes retired from business in 1803, re- 
Sheffield was published in the‘Q on tloman’s ooiviug a life annuity of 3001. from the 
Magazine’ in 178J, and a panegyric, giving ‘ Glouceslor Journal.’ He died at Glonces- 
a portrait and an account of his proceedings, ter, 6 April 1811, and was buried in the 
was in the ‘European Magazine’ of Novonibor church of St. Mary lo Crypt, where there are 
1788. The plan had been quickly taken up at monuments to him and his parents. His 
Leeds and elsowhero. Raines's friend, Samuol widow died, aged 86, on 9 March 1828. They 
Glasso (q. v.l preached a sermon in 1780 ut had two sous and six daughters. 
Pamswiok, Gloucestershire, on behalf of the liaikes is accused of excessive vanity;hut 
schools there, and stated in a noto that two he seems to have been a thoroughly worthy 
hundred thousand children were already man. nis merit in tho Sunday-school move¬ 
being taught in England. The bishops of ment appears to have been not so much in 
Chester and Salisbury (Porteus and Shuts making any very novel suggestion as ia 
Barrington) gave him their approval. Wil- using his position to spread a knowledge of 
liam Fox [q, v.], who had been trying to a plan for cheap schools which was adapted 
start a larger system, thought Raikos’s plan to the wants of the day. He very soon came 
more practicable, and, after consulting turn, to bo regarded as the ‘ founder of Sunday 
set up in August 1786 a London society schools,’but does not appear to have himself 
for tho establishment of Sunday schools, ignored the claims of his co-operators. A. 
Jonas Han way and Henry Thornton were 'Jubilee' was held in 1831, at the sugges- 
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tion of James Montgomery, to celebrate the 
fiftieth, anniversary of tlio movement (really 
the fifty-first), when it was said that there 
were 1,230,000 scholars and one hundred 
thousand teachers in Great Britain. A 
centenary celebration was also held in 1880, 
when Lord Shaftesbury unveiled at Glou¬ 
cester the model of a statue of Bailees, in¬ 
tended to bo placed in the cathedral. It has 
never been executed. Another slatuo was 
erected upon the Victoria Embankment. 

A portrait, from the original now in posses¬ 
sion of General Robert Napier Raikes, of 
Strangford Villa, Park Road, Watford, is 
prefixed to his life by Gregory. 

[Robert Raikes, journalist and philanthropist, 
fcy Alfred Gregory, 1877, gives the fullest ac¬ 
count from original sources, the author having 
Peon employed on the Gloucester Journal, and 
supplied with family information. See also 
Robert Raikes and Northamptonshire Sunday 
Schools (by P. M. Eastman), 1880, published on 
occasion of the erection of a monument inscribed 
to the ' founders, of Sunday schoola,’ at the Essex 
Street Unitarian chapel; Memoir of S. Raikes 
by G. Webster, 1873; and Memoir of William 
Fox by Joseph Ivimey, 1881. For various 
notices, see European Mag. xiv. 31S; Gont, 
Mag. 1784 i. 377, 410, 1788 i. 11, 1831 ii. 132, 
294, 301 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, in. 428-31, 
ix 639. A large collection of notices from nous- 
papers was communicated by Mr. H. Y. J. Tayloi 
of Gloucester.] L. S. 

RAIKES. THOMAS (1777-1848), dandy 
and diarist, Dorn on 3 Oct. 1777, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Raikes, older brother 
of Robert Raikes [q. y.] f the promoter of 
Sunday schools. A merchant in London, 
governor of the Bank of England in the crisis 
of 1797, and personal friend of Wilberforce 
and the younger William Pitt, the father 
married at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, on 
8 Dec. 1774, Charlotte, daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Finch, younger son of Daniel, earl of 
Winchilsea. Has portrait wn3 paiutsd by 
Romney and engraved by Hodges in 1787. 
Henry Raikes [q. v.] was a younger son. 

Tkomas, the younger, waseducatod atEton, 
where he became a * fair classical scholar ’ and 
made the acquaintance of many youthsj in¬ 
cluding George Brummell, who were destined 
to he his friends in fashionable life. In his 
nineteenth year he was sent abroad with a 
private tutor to acquire a knowledge of modern 
languages, and visited most of the German 
courts, including Berlin and Dresden. On 
bis return to England he was admitted as a 
partner in his father’s office, but he was more at 
home in the clubs of the West-end. There lie 
spent all his time (when lie could escape from 
business) in the company of the * dandies.’ 
He was an early member of the Carlton 


Club, joined White’s Club about 1810, and 
belonged to Watier's. At those places he 
was a butt, ‘ though he did kick out some¬ 
times and to some purpose,’ and as he wa3 
‘ a city merchant as well as a dandy,’ hia 
nickname was Apollo, ‘because he rose in 
the east and set in the west.’ His name 
appears with almost unequalled regularity 
in White’s betting book. 

Raikes was at the Hague in 1814, spend- 
ingmostof his time in the house of Lord Clan- 
carty, the English ambassador; he visited 
Paris in 1814, 1819, and 1820, and he spent 
the winter of 1829-30 in Russia. But he 
still remained in business, and on 13 Nov. 
1832, at a meeting of city merchants at 
the London. Tavern, proposed the second 
resolution against the war with Holland. 
Financial troubles, however, forced him to 
leave for France in the summer of 1833, and 
for eight years he remained abroad. In 1838 
he visited Carlsbad and Venice with Lord 
Yarmouth, and next year he was at Naples 
and Rome with Lord Alvanley. In October 
1841, when llio tories came into office, Raikes 
returned to England, hoping for a post 
through the influence of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, but his expectations were disap- 

S omted, and ho found most of his old friends 
end or in retirement. The following years 
were spent partly in London and partly in 
Paris, and in July 1815 he paid a long visit 
to Lord Glengall at Cahir in Ireland. His 
health was now beginning to fail, and in May 
1840 lie was at Bath for its waters. He then 
took a house at Brighton, and died there on 
3 July 1848. 

Raikes married, on 4 May 1302, Sophia, 
daughter of Nathaniel Bayly, a West Indian 
proprietor. She died in Berkeley Square, 
London, on 6 April 1810, leaving one son, 
Henry Thomas Raikes, afterwards judge of 
the high court at Calcutta, and three daugh¬ 
ters, Harriet being the second. Raikes's sister, 
also named Harriet (d. 1817), married, on 
8 Aug. 1806, Sir Stratford Canning, after¬ 
wards Viscount Stratford de Redeliffe (see 
Bcekd, Peerage, s.v. 1 Garvagli’).. 

Raikes’s best book was his diary, com¬ 
prising reminiscences of the leading men of 
fashion and polities—such as the Duke of 
York,Brummell, Alvanley, and Talleyrand— 
in Loudon und Paris during the earlier pavt 
of the nineteenth century. It was published 
as 1. ‘A Portion of the Journal kept by 
Thomas Raikes from 1831 to 1847,’ vols. i. 
and ii. being issued in 1856, and vols. iii. and 
iv. in 1867, A new edition appeared in 1858 
in two volumes, and a selection fiorn it was 
edited by Riohard Henry Stoddard at New 
York in 1875 in the Bric-A-brac series. Ilis 
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other workB were: 2. ‘A Visit to St. Peters¬ 
burg in tlieWinter of 1829-30,’ London, 1888; 
Philadelphia, 1888. 8. ‘France since 1830,’ 
1841; condemned by the‘Athenaeum’ as llie 
clippings and cuttiugs of the daily papers. 
4. ‘Private Correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington end other Distinguished Con¬ 
temporaries,’ 1861, edited by his daughter, 
Harriet Da ikes; most of the letters to the dull e 
related to French politics from 1840 to 1844. 

Unites was a tall large man, very much 
marked with the smallpox. His figure and 
attire, ‘ surtout closed to the extent of three 
buttons, plaid trousers, and black cravat,’ 
were caricatured by Dighton as ' one of the 
llakes of London,’ The same portrait is pre¬ 
fixed to his journal, inserted in Qronow’s 
‘ Reminiscences ’ (ed. 1889), ii. 240, and in 
the ‘ Hisiory of White's Club,’ ii. 203, 

[Preface to his own journal; Works of Rallies ; 
Rtapyllon’s Eton Lisi s, p. 3; Gronow’s Romi- 
nisceucos, i. 104, 227, 270; White’s Club, ii. 
passim; Gent. Mag. 1810 pi. i. p. 397, 1848 
pt. ii. p. 332.] W. P. G. 

RAILTON, WILLIAM (d. 1877), 

architect, was a pupil of William Inwood 
t«j. v.] In 1826 lie visited Greece, and on 
nis way examined the recently discovered 
(ample at Oadachia in OorfUj his description 
of which was published in Stuart and 
Rcvett’s ‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ 1830. lie 
obtained a large practice, and exhibitedrogu- 
larly at the Royal Academy between 1829 
and 1861. From 1838 to 1848 ho held tho 
appointment of architect to tho ccclosiastioal 
commissioners. Railton built Randalls, 
near Leathorhead, in 1830; Grnoediou, 
Leicestershire, 1834 j St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Mile End, 1844; St. Leonard’s 
Chmcli, Bromley-by-Bow, 1843, and Beau 
Manor, Leicestershire, 1846. Ho was also 
employed upon restorations at Ripou Cathe¬ 
dral, adapted and enlarged Risoliolme Hull 
as a palacu for tho bishop of Lincoln, 1840, 
and built tho residence of the bishop of 
Ripon, 1819. But his best, known work is 
tho Nolson memorial in Trafalgar Square, 
London, his design for which was accepted 
uftor two competitions in 1839, and carried 
out in spitu of strong opposition; tho column 
itself was completed in 1813, and tho has- 
roliofs which adorn tho four sides of tho 
plinth iu 1849. Railton died while on a 
visit to Brighton on 13 Oct. 1877. 

[Diet, of Architecture , Civil Engineer, 3839; 
Art Union, 1830 ; Times, 16 Oct. 3877.] 

F. M. O'D. 

RAIMBACH, ABRAHAM (1770- 
1843), line engravor, was born in Oocil 
Court, St. Martin’s Lano, London, 1C Fob. 


1770. His father, Peter Raimbach, was 
native of Switzerland, who came when & 
child to England, and married Martha 
Butler, a daughter of a Warwickshire 
farmer. The sou was educated at Arch 
bishop Tenison’s school, and in 1789 wa ~ 
articled to John Hall, the engraver; in the 
following year he executed his first inde¬ 
pendent work, tho key to Bartolozzi’s pi ate 
of the ‘ Death of Chatham ’ after Copley 
On tho expiration of his articles, Raimbach 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy 
and in 1799 gained a silver medal for » 
drawing from tho life. Ho continued his 
studies at the academy for nine years 
maintaining himself during that time by 
engraving small plates for Cooke's edi ting 
of the poets and novelists, from drawings 
by Corbould, Thurston, and others; be also 
for n. time pract ised miniature-painting, and 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1707 to 1806. In 1801 Raimbach executed 
three plates, from designs by SmiikB, for 
llie Rev. E. Forster’s edition of the ‘Aialnnn 
Nights.’ With the money thus oarned he 
in the following year visited Puns, and 
stayed two months, studying the collection 
of mastorpieces of art, gathered there by Na¬ 
poleon. After his return he engraved the 
illustrations designed by Smirko, far an edi¬ 
tion of Johnson’s‘Rasselas,’ 1805, and did 
much similar work for Sharpe. Longman,and 
other publishers; for Forsters ‘ British Gal¬ 
lery’ ho oxccutod bovoral plates, inoluding 
Reynolds’s ‘ Ugolino and liis Sons.’ In 1805 
lie married, and wont to roside in 'Wanen 
Street, Filzroy Squaro, where lie remained 
until 1831 ; he llion removed to Greenwich. 

In 1812 Sir David Wilkie, wko lind quar- 
rolled witli his first engraver, John Burnet 
[q. v.liproposedlo Riiimbacli that they should 
togotlier undertake llie production and publi¬ 
cation of ft borius of laigo plates to he engrayed 
by the latt or from pictures by Wllkie, and tho 
scheme was arranged 011 terms very favour¬ 
able to Raimbach. Tho first result of this 
‘joint-stock adventure’ was ‘The Village 
1’oliticians,’ published in 1814, a proof of 
which was exhibited at tho Paris Salon and 
awarded a gold medal; this was followed 
by ‘ The Rent Day,’ 1817; ‘ The Out Finger/ 
1819; ‘Blind Man’s Buft;’ 1822; ‘The 
Errand Boy,’ J 826, and ‘ Dist raining for Rent,’ 
1828. TheseWilltio prints, upoiiwhicliRaim- 
back’s repulntion mainly rusts, are excellent 
translat ions of tho original pictures, tho mode 
of exooution, if somewhat coarse and deficient 
in freedom, being woll suited to the subjects; 
they are entirely by his own baud, no assis¬ 
tants having boon omployod on them. The 
first two wore tho mosl popular; the last, 
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owing to the painful nature of the subject, 
proved a comparative failure. Raimoach 
subsequently engraved two other plates 
after Wilkie, ‘The Parish Beadle,’ 1834, 
and ‘ The Spanish Mother,’ 1836 In 1824 
and 1835 he paid further visits to Paris, 
where he was well received by the leading 
French engravers; in 1835 he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Institute ot 
Prance. After Wilkie’s death in 1841 the 
six plates which were the joint property of 
himself and Eaimbach were sola with the 
stock of prints at Christie’s. 

Eaimbach died at his house at Greenwich, 
of water on the chest, on 17 Jan. 1843, and 
was buried beside his parents at Hendon, 
Middlesex, where there is a mural tablet 
to his memory in the church. His 1 Me¬ 
moirs and Recollections,’ written in 1836, 
were privately printed in 1848 by his son, 
Michael Thomson Scott Raimbach, who at 
bis death in 1887 bequeathed to the National 
Portrait GaEery an excellent portrait of 
bis father, painted by Wilkie. Another 
son, David Wilkie, a godson of the painter, 
exhibited portraits at the academy from 
1843 to 1856; he was for twenty years 
headmaster of the Birmingham school of 
art, and, until within a few weeks of his 
death, an examiner for the science and art 
department. He died 20 Peb. 1896, aged 
74. A daughter exhibited miniatures at the 
academy between 1836 and 1855. 

[Eaimbach’s Memoirs and Recollections, 
1818; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893; 
information fromRov. N. Munt; Times, 22 Peb, 
1896.] P. M. O'D. 

RAINBOROW, RAINBOROWE, or 
RAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS (d. 1648), 
soldier, was the son of Captain William 
Rainborow [q. vj One sister, Martha, mar¬ 
ried Governor John Wiutlirop [q. v.], and 
Judith, another sister, married Governor 
Winthiop’s fourth son, Col. Stephen Win- 
throp. A brother William was major in the 
parliamentary army. Thomas was brought 
up to the sea, At the outbreak of the 
civil war be served in the parliamentary 
fleet, is mentioned as commander of the 
Swallow, a ship of 84 guns, in 1643, aud 
captured a ship convoying reinforcements to 
the king (Pmttt, Memorials of Sir William 
Pam, :. 66; Commons' Journals, iii. 137). 
Rainborowe next assisted Lord Fairfax in 
the defence of Hull, and was taken prisoner 
in the sally which forced the Maiquis of 
Newcastle to raise the siege. On this occa¬ 
sion he is described as colonel, and he now 
definitely entered the land service (ib. iii, 
802; Report on the Portland, MSS. i, 188), 
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In December 1644 he recaptured Orowland 
(Vicars, Burning Bush, p. 76). The regi¬ 
ment which he raised in the Earl of Man¬ 
chester’s army was largely officered by 
returned emigrants from New England 
(Wihthrop, Sistory of New England, ii. 
300). At the formation of the new model 
army Rainborowe was given the command 
of a regiment. On 1 June 1646 he captured 
Gaunt House, near Oxford. He fought at 
Naseby and at the sieges of Bridgwater, 
Sherborne, and Bristol; took Nunney Castle 
on 20 Aug. and Berkeley Castle on 25 Sept. 
In December 1846 Rainborowe’s regiment 
was sent to blockade Oxford, and on 20 April 
1048 Woodstock surrendered tohim(Srnxuon, 
Anglia Rediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 25, 41, 77, 
100,116,130,174, 253). Charles attempted 
to utilise the negotiations for the surrender 
of Woodstock to treat for his own reception 
by the army, but Rainborowe refused to 
meddle, and simply reported tbe king's pro¬ 
posals to tbe speaker ( Archtsoloyia , xlvi. 18). 
After the capitulation of Oxford, Rainborowe 
was charged to besiege Worcester, and was 
recommended by Fairfax to parliament to be 
made governor of that city (Sprigge, p. 291; 
CART, Memorials of the Civil War, 1 .137). 

In 1646 Rainborowe entered the House 
of Commons as member for DroiLwich. In 
May 1647 parliament appointed him to com¬ 
mand the forces designed for the recovery 
of Jersey, but at the end of the month 
his regiment mutinied and joined the rest 
of the army in the opposition to disband¬ 
ment (id. i. 221; Commons' Journals, v. 169, 
184,193 ; Clarhe Papers, i. 105). When the 
army marched on London, Rainborowe com¬ 
manded the forces which occupied South¬ 
wark (Rushworth, vii. 760, 752). In the 
political discussions held in the council of the 
army he was the leader of the republican 
section among the officers, opposed any 
further negotiations with the king, and ad¬ 
vocated manhood suffrage. Tho ‘ honest men 
of England,’ he argued, had fought for their 
liberties, and at any risk it was tbe army’s 
duty to secure them those liberties. ‘It is 
a poor service,’ he said, ‘to God and tho 
kingdom to take their pay aud decline their 
work ’ (ib. vol. i. pp. Ixxiv, 246,320). At the 
rendezvous at Wore (16 Nov. 1647) Rain¬ 
borowe was active in promoting the agree¬ 
ment of the people, ancl on the complaint of 
Fairfax was summoned by the commons to 
answer for his conduct. Two months earlier 
(27 Sept. 1647) he had been appointed vice- 
admiral, and ordered to take command at 
once of the ships appointed for the winter 
uard; but Ms political escapades hindered 
is employment. On 10 Dec. the House of 
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Commons, by 61 to 68 votes, negatived a 
proposal for bis despatch to sea. At the end 
of the month a general reconciliation took 
place among the opposing factions in the 
army. Rainborowe expressed penitence, and 
promised, according to report, to be hence¬ 
forth guided by Cromwell and Irston. At 
the deBire of the council of tho army Fairfax 
urged the commons to send him to sea, and 
on 24 Dec. the House, by 88 to 66 votes, 
reversed its former order. The lords still 
resisted, but the commons overrode their 
opposition, and on 1 Jan, 1648 Rainborowe 
proceeded to his command ( Commons ’ Jour¬ 
nals, v. 878, 408 j Rushwokth, vii. 048; 
Thurloe Papers, i. 96). 

Rainborowe's vice-admiralship lasted only 
five months. He was accused of being rougn 
and imperious, and he was unpopular as 
having deserted the sea for the land servico. 
Of his officers many were kostilo to him ns 
a nominee of the independents and a reputed 
adherent of the levellers. On 27 May the 
squadron lying in tho Downs declared for 
the king, and refused to allow Rainborowe 
to come on board ( Memorials of Sir William 
Penn, i. 266 j Gatohnue, Great Civil War, 
iv. 186). Parliament appointed the Earl of 
■Warwick lord high admiral, thus practically 
superseding Rainborowe, and the latter re¬ 
turned again to his employment in the army, 
ne took part In the sioge of Colchester under 
Lord Fairfax: tho contemporary map of the 
siege works shows a fort on the north side 
of the Colne called ‘ Fort Rainsborough ’ (ib. 
iv. 162). lie was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the capitulation on behalf of 
Fairfax (Rubiiwokth, vii. 1244). In October 
1648 Fairfax despatched Rainborowe to 
Yorkshire to take command of tho siege of 
Pontefract Castle. The officer whom lie 
superseded. Sir Henry Oholmley, complained 
bitterly of his supersession, and refused obe¬ 
dience to Rainborowe, who, retiring to Don¬ 
caster, left Oholmley to carry on the siege 
till parliament should determine the dis¬ 
pute. A party of cavaliers from Pontefract 
made their way through tho bosiogors and 
surprised Rainborowe in his quarters at 
Doncaster. Their object was to carry him 
off in order to oxchange him for Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdalo, tlion a prisoner to the 
parliament; but he was not tho man to sur¬ 
render without a struggle, and was mor¬ 
tally wounded by his would-be kidnappers 
on 20 Oct. 1648, Captain Thomas Paufdon 

[ q. v.], one of tho parly, published many years 
ater anaccount of tho exploit ( Somers Tracts, 
od. Scott, vii. 7); eont omporary acoounts are 
collected in Mr. Peacock’s 1 Life of Rain- , 
borowe’ (Arehaologia, xlvi. 48). i 


Rainborowe’s body was bnrUd^Tw^Z 
ping, and his funeral was marked bv a Zt 
public demonstration on tks nart 
levellers. Many elegies were Minted de! 
manding vengeance on the royalists fm v 


ire is aiso a oanaa entitled • Ool 
awe’s Ghost ’ (Cat. of PrinUinW. 
e., 1 Satires,’ l. 898), 


borowe’s 

Mus., ‘Sa_, __ j. 

Rainborowe’s widow, Margaret, was mantod 
an annuity of 2001 a year until lands^hoald 
be settled by parliament on herself and her 
eon (Commons r Journals, vi. 42D: Pevnrtm, 
the Portland MSS. i. 138). A portrait 
Rainborowe is in the Sutherland collection 
of portraits illustrating Clarendon’s 'Rig. 
tory ’ in the Bodleian Library. 

[A careful momoir of Rainborowe, co ntainin g 
many of hie letters, was contributed to Arclmo- 
logia in 1881 by Mr. Edward Peacock (ibj 
0-04). Ilia ape echos nro printed in the Clarke 
Papers (vol. l.), Camden Society, 1891; c f 
Journal of First and Second Sieges of Pontefract 
OaaLlo, 1844-5 (Surteos Society, pp. 93 , 

111, 110) ; Notes and Queries. 0th ser. v. 180. 
A podigroo of tho Rainborowe family « printed 
in Archmologia (xlvi. 04). Both Thomas fiain- 
borowe and his brother, Major William Hiun- 
borowe, are frequently mentioned in the Win- 
Ihrop Correspondence; cf. art..B rooks,T imms'] 

O.H.F. 


RAINBOROW, WILLIAM (d. 1642), 

naval commander, seoond son of Thomas 
Rainborow, marinor, was in 1626 master 
of the king’s ship Sampson. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was living at Wapping. From 
this time he seems to have been counted as 
one of tho most experienced seamen in the 
service of tho crown, and to have been fre¬ 
quently consulted on practical questions. 
In April 1632 he was associated with Best, 
Mansell, Morvin, Trevor, and other men of 
repute, in a commission on manning the 
king’s ships, In Decembor 1686 he was one 
of a commission on the Chest at Chatham, 
and in December 1636 was examined as to 
the dofocls of tho ships and the faulty ad¬ 
ministration of the navy. In 1886 he was 
captain of the Merhonour in the fleet under 
tho Eavl of Lindsay, probably also in 1636 
under tlio Earl of Northumberland. Iu 
February 1036-7 bo was appointed to the 
Leopard and the command of a squadron 
ordered to proceed to Sallee 1 for the sup¬ 
pressing of Turkish pirates and redeeming 
his Majesty’s subjects whom they have taken 
and detain captives,’ and to capture or sink 
such pirates as lie should meet on the way. 
Tho squadron, consisting of eight ships, an¬ 
chored off Sallee on 24 March and instituted 
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0 rigid blockade, which, without any serious 
fighting, brought the Moors to terms and 
obtained the release of 339 captives—men, 
women, and boys. In October he returned 
to England, and in the following January 
sent in a series of proposals for the release 
of the captives in Algiers. To obtain this 
by treaty, be wrote, had been found impos¬ 
sible; to redeem them by money was im¬ 
politic ; but the end might be gained. by 
blockading their port with a fleet of sufficient 
strength. If this was continued for three 
or four years, the trade of the Moors would 
be destroyed, their ships would become worm- 
eaten and unserviceable, and the sale—in 
Spain or Italy—of such prisoners as were 
taken would furnish money for the redemp¬ 
tion of English captives. At the same time 
the maintenance of the fleet would be much 
to the king’s honour. The king’s absolute 
want of means and the state of affairs at 
home prevented the suggestion being then 
acted on; hut it appears to be the origin of the 
plan which was effectually carried out some 
forty yearslater, under Narbrough, Allin, and 
Herbert. In April 1638 RainboTow was one 
of a commission to inquire into frauds in the 
importation of timber. In 1640 he was 
member for Aldborough in the Long parlia¬ 
ment, but died in February 1041-2. He 
was buried on the 16th, when he was de¬ 
scribed as 1 grand-admiral and general cap¬ 
tain,’ a style which con scarcely have been 
official. He was married, and left issue seve¬ 
ral daughters and sons, one of whom, Tho¬ 
mas, is separately noticed. He wrote his 
name with the spelling here given. 

[Arebaeologia, xlvi. 11; John Dunton’s Jour¬ 
nal of the Sally fleet, with the Proceedings of 
the Voyage (4to, 1637); Cal. State Papers, Dom.] 

•T. K, L. 

RAINBOWE, EDWARD, D.D. (1608- 
1684),bishop of Carlisle, was born on 20_April 
1608 at Blyton in Lindsey, Lincolnshire, of 
which place his father, Thomas Rainbowe, 
was vicar. His mother, Rebecca, daughter 
of David Allen, rector of the neighbouring 
parish of Ludborough, was skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Edward’s godfather, 
Edward Wray of Rycot, was second. son of 
Sir Edward Wray of Glentwortli in Lin¬ 
colnshire. As the Wrays possessed much 
influence, the connection proved highly ad¬ 
vantageous to young Rainbowe. After 
spending a short time at school at Gains¬ 
borough, he was sent in April 1620 to Peter¬ 
borough, to be under Dr. John Williams, 
then one of the prebendaries, and an old 
friend of his father. When, in the follow¬ 
ing year, Williams was preferred to the 


deanery of Westminster and bishopric of 
Lincoln, Rainbowe removed to Westminster 
School. From Westminster he proceeded in 
July 1623 to Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, 
as scholar, hut in 1626 he received from 
Frances, dowager countess of Warwick, a 
nomination to one of the scholarships founded 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, by her 
father,Sir Christopher Wray. He graduated 
B.A. in 1627, M.A. in 1630, B.D. in 1637, 
and D.D. in 1646. While in statu pupillan 
he was suddenly called upon by the vice- 
chancellor to act as terras films in place of one 
who was deprived of the office on account of 
his scurrility. Rainbows was facetious with¬ 
out ooarseness, and acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his auditors. In July 1630 
he accepted the mastership of a school at 
Kirtou-m-Lindsey, hut soon moved with 
some Cambridge contemporaries to London, 
settling first m Fuller’s Rents, and after¬ 
wards at Sion College, so as to make use 
of the library. He took holy orders, and 
preached his first sermon in April 1632. 
After making a vain application for the chap¬ 
laincy to the society of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
was appointed curate at the Savoy. In No¬ 
vember 1633 he was recalled to Cambridge. 
The master and fellows of his college elected 
him to a by-fellowship on the foundation 
of Dr. Goch, with a promise of the first open 
founder’s fellowship that should fall vacant. 
He became a successful tutor, numbering 
among his pupils two sons of the Earl of 
Suffolk jvith whom he became intimate, and 
two of FranciB Leke, baron Deincourt. The 
noble families of Northumberland, Warwick, 
and Orrery also showed him favour. In 1037 
be accepted the small living of Ohilderley, 
near Cambridge; in 1637 he became dean of 
Magdalene; and in 1642 master, by the gift 
of the Earl of Suffolk. From this last office 
he was dismissed, by order of parliament, in 
1660. In 1662 he accepted from the Earl 
of Suffolk the small living of Little Ohes- 
terford in Essex. He became rector of Bene¬ 
field in Northamptonshire in 1668, by the 
presentation of the Earl of Warwick, after 
the Earl of Orrery had procured for him the 
concession of induction without the inter¬ 
vention of the ‘ Tryers.’ 

On the Restoration in 1660, Rainbowe was 
restored to his mastership at Cambridge, and 
appointed chaplain to the king; in the fol¬ 
lowing year he was made dean of Peter¬ 
borough, and removed to that place, hut ha 
returned to Cambridge on being appointed 
vice-chancellor in November 1662. in 1864 
he was elected bishop of Carlisle, on the 
translation of Dr. RichardSterneto thearchie- 
piacopal see of York. Rainbowe was oonse- 
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crated iu July 1064, in. London, by Dr. Gilbert 
Sbeldon, then archbishop of Canterbury, and 
in September in the same year he arrived 
at his palace of Rose Castle, near Dalston, 
in Cumberland. Thereupon he resigned his 
college mastership and his deanory of Peter¬ 
borough, though he might have retained one 
or other in commendam with his bishopric. 
While thus giving up an assured income in 
obedience to his principles, he had to borrow 
money to defray the charges of his consecra¬ 
tion, first-fruits, and his journey and settle¬ 
ment in his diocese, where the ruined state 
of his palace involved him in a heavy outlay 
on building, and in a protracted litigation 
about dilapidations with his predecessor and 
metropolitan, Sterno, Rainbowe found much 
in his dioceso that required reform. Negli¬ 
gent clergy did not hesitate, when rebuked, 
to publicly affront their bishop, and his out- 
Bpoiren denunciation of immorality appears 
to have offended some great lady about tho 
court, once a Mend of his, who revenged 
herself by preventing his translation to Lin¬ 
coln in 1600. Rainbowe’s hospitality and 
liberality were unbounded. In years of 
scarcity, when his own stores wore exhausted, 
he bought barley and distributed it to the 
poor, sometimos ns many as seven or eight 
scoro being relieved in one day by the porter 
at Rose. To the poor at Carlisle and Dalston 
he made regular allowances. Ho paid fox the 
education of poor hoys at Dalston school, 
and for putting them out as apprentices ; he 
supported poor scholars at the universities; 
he subscribed largely to the French protec¬ 
tants and to foreign converts. 

Rainhowe died on 26 March 16R4, and 
was huried, hy his own request, at Dalston 
(1 April), under a plain stono, with a simple 
inscription. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr.Henry Smith (his prodeoossor as master 
of Magdalene), whom ho married in 1662, 
survived him. After his death she residod 
chiefly at Dulemain with her sister's son, Sir 
Edward llasell. She diod in 1702, aud was 
also buriod in Dalston churchyard. 

Small portraits on panol of Bishop Rain¬ 
howe and his wife are preserved at Dalo- 
main. An oil portrait of Rainbowe is at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Another 
portrait of the bishop hy Sturt forms tho 
frontispiece of Banks’s ‘Life,’ 1688, and 
was reproduced in 1798 bv Richardson. A 
framed copy of this reproduction ie at Rose 
Castle. 

Rainbowe was famous as a preachor. In 
later life ho abandoned tho ornate rhetoric 
of his early days for exceptional plainness 
and perspicuity, Three only of his sermons 
were piintod ; tho first of theso, ‘Labour for¬ 


bidden and commanded ’ (London, leasin' 
was preached at St. Paul’s Cross on 28 
1034 (cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. ‘Ramffi' 
Rainbowe planned a treatise, to be aniioj 
‘Verba Chnsti,’ a collection of Christ’sdk 
courses and sayings, hut it was never oJT 
^eted. With. Lis iife*, hy Jonathan Bank 
(anon. 1688, 16mo), appear some meditation? 
by him, and one or two short poema, as wi 
as the sermon preached at his funeral bv 
chancellor, Thomas Tullie. * 3 


[His life, mentioned above; Wood's Athens- 
Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv, 865, Nicolson and Bum’s 
Hist, of Cumberland and Westmorland, ii. 290 
Hutchinson’s Hist of Cumberland, iv. 033 .' 4 * 5 ’ 
cles in the Carlisle Patriot, February ’ 1873 ! 
Jefferson’s Carlisle Tracts; Diocesnn Tr ias-^ ’ 
‘ Carlisle,’ by Chancellor Ferguson; private in¬ 
formation.] R. S. F 

RAINE, JAMES (1791-1868), antiquary 
and topographer, son of James Raine, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of William Moore" was 
horn at Ovington in the parish of Wvcliffe 
on 23 Jan. 1791. lie was educated at Kirby 
Hill school, and subsequently at Richmond 
grammar school. From 1812 to 1827 he was 
second master of Durham school. Raine was 
ordained deacon on 25 Sept. 1814, and priest 
on 20 Sept. 1818. In 1810 lie became b- 
brarion to the dean and chapter of Durham, 
and in 1822 ho was presented by that body 
to the rectory of Meldon in Northumberland. 
Protracted litigation concerning the tithe 
at Meldon harassed Raine for many years; 
but in 1846 tho House of Lords decided the 
dispute In his favour. In 1825 he was in¬ 
stituted principal surrogate in the consistory 
court, and in 1828 to the living of St. Mary 
in the South Bailey in the city of Durham. 
These several preferments he held until his 
death. The degree of M.A. wns conferred 
upon him by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
at tho request of Bishop Barrington, in No¬ 
vember] 826, Ilowns incorporated adeunim 
r/radum in the university of Durham, and 
the same body conferred upon him the de- 
greo of D.O.L, in 1857, in recognition of his 
literary eminence and of his long service as 
judge of the ecclesiastical court. 

Raine formed in 1812 an acquaintance 
with Surloos, which wns uninton'iipted till 
tho death of Surtees in 1831, This intimacy, 
and his position as librarian to the dean and 
chaptor, served to stimulate Raine’sinherent 
enthusiasm as an antiquary and topographer. 
Ilie literary efforts wore at first directed to 
the assistance of Mends in the composition 
of topographical works. The county his¬ 
torians, Hodgson, Sharpe, and Surtees, all 
generously recorded t.lieir debts to Same's 
laborious industry and unselfish assistance. 
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Surtees stated that the ‘History of Durham’ 
•would never have been completed in its pre¬ 
sent form had not its author been able to 
rely on Koine’s indefatigable industry (In¬ 
troduction to History of Durham,\ ol.i. p.x). 
Raine subsequently became literary executor 
to his friend, and the duty of arranging and 
editing the fourth volume of the ‘History of 
Durham’devolved upon him. This volume 
appeared in 1840. In 1827 he had performed 
a similar service for his friend Hodgson, 
having edited vol. iii. of port 2 of the ‘ His¬ 
tory of Northumberland ’ during the absence 
of the author abroad. In 1828 Koine pub¬ 
lished his first independent work of impor¬ 
tance—a monograph dealing with the posi¬ 
tion of the burial-place of St. Outhbert. The 
recondite knowledge there displayed at once 
established his position as an antiquary. In 
1880 the first part of his ‘ History of North 
Durham' appeared; the second part, complet¬ 
ing the volume, was not published until 
1862. This important work, undertaken at 
the suggestion of Surtees, and begun shortly 
after the appearance of Surtees's first volume, 
is the complement of the latter's ‘History of 
Durham.’ It embraces the history of certain 
outlying and detached districts, including 
Norhamshire and Holy Island, which, when 
the hook was first undertaken, formed apart 
of the county of Durham, hut some of which 
were subsequently annexed by statute to the 
county of Northumberland. 

On the doatli ofSurteasinl834the idea of 
founding a society to maintain his memory and 
name originated with Raine. The object of 
the society as originally devised was ‘to 
publish such unedited manuscripts as illus¬ 
trate the intellectual, moral, religious, and 
social conditions of those parts of England 
which lie between the Dumber and the Frith 
of North, and on the west from the Mersey 
to the Clyde, from the earliest period to tho 
Restoration. 1 The Surtees Society was con¬ 
stituted on 27 May 1884, at a mooting held 
at Durham, and Raine was appointed its 
first secretary. From this time he devoted 
great energy and industry to the interests of 
the society, editing for it seventeen volumes, 
and establishing it on a permanent basis. 
It proved the pioneer of many similar so¬ 
cieties, which adopted its rules and methods. 

Raine died at Crook Hall, near Durham, 
on fi Dec. 1868, and was buried in Durham 
Cathedral yard, Raine married, on 28 Jau. 
1828, Margaret, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Peacock and sister of George 
Peacock (1791-1868) [q. v.J dean of Ely, 
and had by her three daughters and one 
son, the Rev. James Raine, chancellor and 
canon-residentiary of York. A portrait of 


Raine, engraved by W. Walker, after a pic¬ 
ture by Clement Burlison, is prefixed to his 
‘ History of North Durham.’ 

Raine published: 1. ‘ Proof that the Holy 
Communion in both kinds was administered 
to the Laity within the Parish of Norham 
and Diocese of Durham before the Reforma¬ 
tion,’ Durham, 1826. 2, ' Codicum mami- 
scriptornmEcclesimCathedralisDunelmenBiB 
Catalogus,’ 1826. 8. ‘ Saint Outhbert, with 
an Account of the state in which his Re¬ 
mains were found upon the opening of his 
Tomb in Durham Cathedral,’ Durham, 1828. 
4. ‘ A brief Account of Durham Cathedral,’ 
1888. 6. ‘ Catterick Church, in the County 
of York; a Copy of the Contract for its 
building, dated in 1412, with Remarks and 
Notes,’London, 1884. 6. ‘A brief historical 
Account of the Episcopal Castle or Palaoe 
of Auckland,’ 1862. 7. ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of North Durham, as subdivided 
into the Shires of Norham Island and Bed- 
lington,’ London, 1862. 8. ‘ A Memoir of 
the Rev. J. Hodgson, 2 vols. 1857. 9. ‘ Marske, 
a small Contribution towards Yorkshire To¬ 
pography,’ 1860. 

Same edited for the Surtees Society the 
following volumes: ‘ Reginaldus Monaclius 
Dunelmensis,’ 1836. ‘Wills and Inventories 
illustrative of the nistory of the Northern 
Counties of England,’ 1836. ' The Towneley 
Mysteries,’ 1886. ‘ DuTliamSanctuary,’1837. 
‘Finchall Priory, the Charters of Endow¬ 
ment of,’ 1887. ‘Miscellauea Biographies,’ 
1838. ‘The Priory of Coldingham,’ 1841. 
‘ A Description of Ancient Monuments 
within the Monastical Church of Durham,’ 
1842. ‘The Correspondence of M. Hutton, 
Arch, of York,’ 1848. ‘The Durham 
Household Book,’ 1844. 1 Depositions and 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings from the Courts 
of Durham,’ 1845. ‘The Injunctions of R. 
Barnes, Bishop of Durham,’ 1860. ‘ A Memoir 
of R. Surtees by G. Taylor, with Additions/ 
1852. 1 The Obituary Rolls of W. Ebchester 
and J. Burnby, Priors of Durham/ 1666. 

[Information received from the Rev. Canon 
Raine of York, Gent. Mug. 1869; Memoir of 
Rev. .T. Hodgson; Memoir of Surtees by Taylor j 
Preface to Raine’s North Durham; Brit. Mns. 
Cat.; Surtees Soo., earlier vols. passim] 

W. C-B. 

RAINE, MATTHEW (1760-1811), 
schoolmaster and divine, was horn on 20 May 
1700 at Gilling in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire. His father, of the same name, was 
for many years vicar of St. John’s, Stan- 
wick, and reotor of Hubby Wiske, and also 
master of a school at Ilartforth, near Rich¬ 
mond, in the same county. His mother, 
Esther, was of a Cumberland family. After 
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receiving the elements of education under 
his father, with William Beloe [q. v.] for a 
schoolfellow, he was admitted a scholar of 
the Charterhouse, on the king’s nomination 
—obtained, it is said (Beloe, Sexagenarian , 
annotated copy, i. 10), through the interest 
of Lord Percy, a patron of his father—in 
Juno 1772. In 1778 he went up as an ex¬ 
hibitioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as sixteenth wrangler in 
1782 (M.A. 1786, B.D. 1794, D,D. 1799). 
In 1788 and 1784 he gained the members’ 
university prize, and in the latter year was 
made fellow of his college. 

After some time spent in tuition, Bains 
was appointed headmaster of Charterhouse 
school on 7 June 1791, in succession to Dr. 
Berdmore. Charles Burney was one of his 
competitors. Here he remained till his death. 
In 1808 he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society, and in 1809 was chosen preacher of 
Gray’s Inn. In July 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Hallingbuvy, Essex, in the 
gift of the governors of the Charterhouse, 
and died unmarried on 17 Sept. 1811. 

He was buried in the chapel of the Char¬ 
terhouse, where there is a gravestone in the 
south aisle inscribed M. It., and a mural 
tablet on the adjoining wall by Flaxman, 
with an epitaph' by Samuel Parr. Parr 
and Porson were his intimate friends. Ilis 
choice collection of classical books, including 
many Aldines and rare editions, went by 
bequest, after the death of his brother 
Jonathan, to the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 
828). This brother, a schoolfellow of Per¬ 
son’s at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity 
(B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790), was memhor of par¬ 
liament for Newport in Cornwall (NlOHOLS, 
Lit. Anead. ix. 94 n.) 

Name is described as eloquent in the 
pulpit and dignified in manner. The latter 
part of this description is home out by his 
portrait, reputed to be by Iloppnor, in the 
master’s lodge at the Charterhouse. Tho 
Society of Schoolmaster's owed much to his 
liberality. His only publishod works are 
two sermons. 

[Parr's Works, 1828, iv. 012; references in 
Parriana; Boko's Soptiiugeiwrian, i. 8-12, 215- 
246; Annual Biography, 1810, p. 30 , Gent. 
Mag. lxxxii. pt. i. p. 403, lxxxi. pt. ii. p. 204; 
Blanchard’s Charterhouse, 1849, p. 108 ; Rogis- 
tera of Chnrtorhouso Chapel (Hurloiau Society’s 
publications), xviii 67 ; Ilnig-Brown’s Charter¬ 
house Past and Prosont ; Watson’s Life of 
Porson, 1861, pp. 20, 818, 387 ; information 
from Canon Elwyu, master of the Oharterhou m, 
Kev. H, V. Le Bas, and Professor John E. B. 
Mayor.] J. II, L. 


BAINES, FRANCIS ROBERT (lfio," 
1878), antiquary, the descendant of an old 
Yorkshire family, third son of Isaac Rsm« 
M.D., of Burton Piclsea in Iloldeiness, k’ 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Robertson J, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, on 22 Feb 1805 
He received lus early education at Burton 
Pidsea, but wkon thirteen years old was Bent 
to Clitkeroe, Lancashire, as apprentice to 
William Ooult ate, surgeon, who afterward, 
removed to Burnloy m the same countv 

Raines during his apprenticeship went to tho 
Clitkeroe and Burnley grammar schools 
But finding the modical profession uncon¬ 
genial, he was released from his engagement 
and in 1826 was admitted to St. Bees* 
Theological College. He was ordained in 
1828, and became assistant curate of Saddle- 
worth on the Lancashire and Yoikshne 
border. IIo soon afterwards took a cuiacy 
at the Rochdale parmh church, the vicar of 
which appointed lum in 1832 perpetual 
curalo of the chapelry of St Jamea, Milnron 
near Rochdale, where he remained for tho 
rest of his lifu. He was the means of le- 
building the church there and of providing 
schools and parsonage. The Earl of Dun- 
more appointed lum his domestic chaplain 
in 1841. The archbishop of Cnnteihuiy he- 
stowod on him the diploma of M.A, in 1845 
lie was rural dean of Rochdale from 184Bto 
1877, and an honorary canon of Manchester 
Cathedral from 1819. On 30 March 1843 
he was elected F.S.A. 


In the same year he was one of the origina¬ 
tors, with Dr. Edward Holme, Jamos Cioss- 
ley, Canon Parkinson, and others, of the 
Chetkam Society, serving from the fiist on the 
council, and succeeding Parkinson as vice- 
president in ] 868. Ho was one of the chief 
authorities in local history—especially 
biography and family histoiy— and his 
stores of exact and well-ordered information 
were drawn upon by many of the editors 
of the long series of volumes issued by 
the society. IIo himself contributed some 
of the most valuable of its works, namely: 
1. Bishop Gastrell’s ‘ Not ilia Oestnensis, or 
Historical Notices of tho DioceBB of Chester,’ 
4vols. 1845-60. 2. ‘The Journal of Nicholas 
Assheton’ (1617-18), 1848. 3. ‘TheStanley 
Papers,’ 4 vols. 1863-07. 4. ‘The Poema 
and Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., of Clitkeroe/ 1867, 6. ‘The 
History of the Lancashire Chantries/ 2 vols 
1862. 0. 1 Lancashire Funeral Certificates/ 

1869. 7. Flower’s ’Visitation of Lancashire/ 

1870. 8. St. George’s ‘ Visitation of Lanca¬ 
shire/ 1861. 9. Dugdale’s * Visitation of 

Lancashire’ (with memoir of Sir W, Dug- 
dale), 3 vols. 1870-8. 10. 'Chetkam Vis- 
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cellanies,' vols vi. and vii., 1875-8. Many of 
tlie interesting notes in the first three volumes 
of the ‘ Chetham Miscellanies,’ in the ‘ Life 
of Adam Martmdale ’ [q. v ], and in Byrom’s 
‘Remains’ were from his pen. In 1845 he 
nublished 1 Memorials of Rochdale Giammar 
School/ and in 1873 a ‘Sermon in Com¬ 
memoration of Humphrey Chetham.’ He 
left to tho Chetham Library, Manchester, 
hie important collection of ‘ Lancashire 
Manuscripts,’ compiled by himself in forty- 
four folio volumes. Part of these manu¬ 
scripts have since been published by the 
Chetham Society, as 1. * Lives of the Vicars 
of Rochdale,’ edited by Sir H. H. Howorth, 
2 vols 1883. 2.‘ The Rectors and Wardens 
of Manchester,’ edited by J. E. Bailey, 2 
vols. 1886. S. ‘ The Fallows of the Collegiate 
Church of Manchester,’ edited by Dr. F. 
Renaud, 2 vols. 1891. His unfinished life 
of Humphrey Chetham [q. v.L edited and 
completed by the writer of this notice, is 
being prepared for the press. 

Be died after a short illness at Scarborough 
on 17 Oct. 1878, aged 73, and was buried in 
Milnrow churchyard. A memorial was after¬ 
wards erected to him iu the church. His 
library was sold at Manchester in December 
1878. He married, on 21 Nov. 1836, Honora 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Major John 
Beswicke of Pits House, Littleborough, near 
Rochdale, by whom he had three daughters, 
two of whom survived him. 

[Memoir by H. Fishwick in tho Reliquary, 
nx. 219, and in Smith’s Old Yorkshire, iv. 151 
(portrait); Manchester Guardian, 18 Oct. 1878; 
Manchester Courier, 18 and 22 Oct. 1878 and. 
19 March 1879; Parkinson’a Old Church Clock, 
ed.Evans, 1880, p. xcnr; Notes and Quarles, 8th 
nar.x 211; Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees, Bishop 
Lee’s copy of Notitia Oestrienais, greatly enlarged 
by illustrations, was left by him to Owens Col¬ 
lege. Baines's letters to James Orossley are in 
the Manchester Free Library.] 0. W, S. 

RAINEY, GEORGE (1801-1884), anato- 
mist, was bom in 1801 at Spilsby, Lin¬ 
colnshire, and was sent to school at Louth, 
He was apprenticed to a doctor first at 
Horocastle and afterwards at Spilsby, where 
he supplemented his imperfect school train¬ 
ing by a diligent course of self-education in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, as well as 
in professional studies. After serving as 
assistanttoaMr. Barker, a surgeon at Spilsby, 
and adding to his income by private teach¬ 
ing, he entered, with very inadequate means, 
as a student of St. Thomas's Hospital in 1824, 
still supporting himself chiefiy by tuition. 
He obtained the membership of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1827. 

For the next ten years Rainey was an 


active and very successful private teacher of 
anatomy, at a time when the imperfection of 
the medical schools made that profession a 
more important one than it is now. In 1837 
his health broke down, and, being threatened 
with consumption, he was sent to the south 
of Europe, where he resided for five years, 
chiefly in Italy. On returning to London 
he decided not to enter on medical practice, 
and was appointed curator of the museum 
aud subsequently, in 1846, demonstrator of 
anatomy and of the microscope at St. 
Thomases Hospital, an appointment which 
he held till his death on 16 Nov. 1884. For 
some years before his death he was in receipt 
of a government pension for his services to 
science. 

Rainey was one of the old school of pure 
anatomists who had no other profession, and 
for many years was recognised as one of the 
ablest anatomical teachers in London. While 
closely occupied in teaching, scientific re¬ 
search was almost his sole recreation, and he 
made several important investigations in 
various branches of science. One of his 
favourite subjects of inquiry was the pro¬ 
duction of organic or quasi-organic forms by 
physical processes, and the deposition of 
mineral substances in organised bodies. On 
this he published a book ‘ On the Mode of 
Formation of Shells, of Bone, and other 
Structures by Molecular Coalescence, de¬ 
monstrable by certain artificially formed 
products,’ London, 1858, 8vo, ns well as 
other memoirs. These researches have been 
important, not only os to their immediate 
object, but as tending to explain the forma¬ 
tion oi urinary calculi, and leading to sub¬ 
sequent researches on this subject, especially 
those of Vandyke Carter and Ord. 

Another of Rainey’s early researches was 
‘ An Experimental Enquiry into the Cause of 
the Asoent and Descent or the Sap, with ob¬ 
servations on Endosmose and Exosmose,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo. To elucidate these and 
similar processes he made experiments ex¬ 
tending over many years on ‘ the existence 
of continued currents in fluids, and their 
action in certain natural physical processes,’ 
described in four papers in the * St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Reports’ (vols. i. ii. iii, v.) 

He also published several papers on points 
of minute anatomy, normal and pathological, 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (vol. cxl. 
1850, vol. cxlvii, 1867),‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society’ (vol. v. 1846), the ‘Medieo- 
Ohnrurgical Transactions’ (vols. xxviii. xxix. 
xxxi. xxxii.), ‘Transactions of the Patho¬ 
logical Society’ (vols. iii. iv. r. vi.), and 
elsewhere. 

Rainey was an indefatigable observer with 
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the microscope, and taught its use to studenis 
as early as 1846, when the instrument was 
little employed in medicine. lie was celo- 
brated for his slull in the use of minute in¬ 
jections, aud published some papers in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science.’ 
Ilis name is commemorated in ‘ llamey's 
Capsules,’ a term still often quoted, espe¬ 
cially in German pathological works, re¬ 
ferring to minute parasites (now known as 
psorosperms) which he detected in the 
muscles. All his work was characterised 
by the moBt scrupulous accuracy and con¬ 
scientiousness. 

A man of simple habits, absorbed in 
scientific pursuits, llainoy lived a somewhat 
solitary life, but among bis frionds were I)r. 
Hodgkin the physician, Hr. Grainger tho 
physiologist, and Sir Richard Owen, who 
valued Ramey’s work very highly. His own 
immediate pupils, among thorn Hr. Bristowe 
and Dr. William Ord, have warmly acknow¬ 
ledged tho value of his stimulus and guidance 
in scientific research, and of his powerful 
moral influence, which was dominant over 
many generations of students. 

Ilis portrait, in crayons, by his son, Mr. 
William Rainey, member of tlia Institute of 
Water-Colour Painters, is at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

(Memoir by W. W. Wngstiffo in St. Thomas’s 
HospitalRoporls, vol. xxii. 1891(with portrait); 
personal rocolloetions.] 4. F. P. 

RAINFORTH, ELIZABETH (1814- 
1877), vocalist, daughter of S. Rainforth, a 
custom-house officer, was a pupil of T. Cooke, 
Orivelli,and George Perry, anil subsequently, 
for dramatic action, of Mrs. Davison. Sno 
first sang in public at the vocal concerts, 
29 Eeb. 1836, when she sang an aria from 
< Der Freisohiilz ’ (ef. Spectator, 1836, p. 
293). Her success was so pronounced as 
to load to an immediate ougagement for tho 
succooding concert in March. On 27 Oct. 
in the same year Miss Rainforth mado her 
stage (16b Lit as Mundane in Arne’s * Ar- 
taxerxos’ at the S). James's Thoatro, and 
for many seasons sho was a popular dra¬ 
matic singer at this t heatro, the English Opera 
House, Coveut Carden, anil Drury Lane, At 
the same time hor services as a coucort-singar 
were in groat demand. In 1837 she ap¬ 
peared in oratorio under the auspices of tho 
Sacred Harmonic Society; on 18 March 
1839 she sang at the Philharmonic ooncerts; 
and in 1840 at the Concerts of Ancient 
Music. In 1830 and 1842 she was a princi¬ 
pal singer at the Norwich Festival (of. 
Musical World, 1836, p. 43). In 1843 and 
1845 her success at the Birmingham aud 


Worcester festivals was _ no less 1^7 
m 1844 she was performing in Dublin n’ 
27 Nov. 1843 she created the role of Ail.n” 
in Balfo’s ‘ Bohemian Girl.’ From 1 
1866 she lived in Edinburgh, and she ™ 1 ° 
ticaUy ret ired from public Fife i n 1859 Si 
1871 she taught singing at Windsor T 
1871 she withdraw to Chatterton Villa 'g„7 
land, near Bristol, where she died 22 Sept 

Miss Rainforth was an admirable sineer 
but lacked sufficient power to place heim 
tbe foremost rank of great sopranos. 

[Authorities quoted in tho toxt, Miisiml 
World, 1877. p. 863, Spoctator, 1843, 
Athenamm, 1836, p. 179; Grove’s Diet, of Muse 
and Musicians; Philharmonic Society’s listsl 

R.H.I 

RAINIER, PETER (1741 P-1808), ad¬ 
miral, grandson of Daniel Regnior or Rainier 
of a Poitevin family, who came to England 
on the rovocation oi the edict of Nantes to 
son of Poter Rainier of Sandwich, by Ms 
Sarah Spratt. Ho enLered the navy in 1766 
on board the Oxford, from which, in February 
1768, lie was moved to the Yarmouth, and 
on hor arrival in the East Indies in March 
1758 to the Tigor, in which he was present 
in the several actions of 29 April and 3 Aiur 
L758 and 10 Sept. 1750 [see Pocoox, Sib 
(ilioitonl. In June 1760 ho was moved to 
t he Norfolk, bearing tbe flag of Rear-admiral 
Charles Stuovens [q.v.] at the siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and afterwards of Vice-admiral 
Samuel Cornish [q. v.] at the reduction oi 
Manila. In 1701 tho Norfolk returned to 
England and was paid oil'. During the fol¬ 
lowing years Rainier was probably employed 
under tho East India Company. He passed 
his examination on 2 Fob. 1768, being then, 
according to his cert ifie.ato, more than twenty- 
six. On 26 May 1768 he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, bnL had no service in 
the navy till January 1774, when he was 
appointed to the Maidstone, commanded by 
Captain Alan Gardner (afterwards lord 
Gardner) fq. v.], in the Wost Indies. On 
3 May 1777 I 10 was promoted by Vice- 
admiral Clark Gayton J_q. v.] to the com¬ 
mand of tho Ostrich sloop, and in her on 
8 July 1778 captured a large American 
privateer after a hard-fought action, in which 
I 10 was severely wounded (Bhatbon, Nav. 
and Mil. Mom. iv, 404). In approval of bia 
conduot on this ocoasion the admiralty ad¬ 
vanced him to post rank on 29 Oct. follow¬ 
ing, and in January 1779 appointed him to 
the Burford of 64 guns. In her he went out 
to the East Indies in the squadron under Sir 
Edward Hughes [q. v.], and took part in all 
the operations of the war, including the re- 
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doction of Negnpatam and Trincomalee, and 
the fhe several actions with the Bailli de 
Suffien. After the peace the Burford re¬ 
turned to England, and Rainier was put on 

k'lu^lTSIO-l he commanded the Monarch in 
tliL Channel, and early in 1793 commissioned 
the Suffolk of 74 guns, in which in the follow¬ 
ing year he went out to the East Indies as 
comm odore and commander-in-cliiof, taking 
with him a large convoy, which arrived at 
Madras in November, without having touched 
anywhere on the voyage, a circumstance then 
considered extraordinary (James, i. 330), On 
1 June 1793 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and to that of vice-admiral on 
14 Feb. 1799. lie remained on the East 
India station as commander-in-chief till 1801, 
during which time he assisted at the reduc¬ 
tion of Trincomalee in August 1795, and in 
February-March 1796 took possession of 
Amboyna and Banda Neira, with enormous 
booty, the admiral’s share of which laid the 
foundation of a princely fortune. Ilia prin¬ 
cipal duty, however, was to provide for the 
safety of the British settlements and the 
security of the Britisli trade, a task for which 
his long experience of the East Indies pre¬ 
eminently fitted him. After his return to 
Englaud and liis retirement from active ser¬ 
vice, ha continued to be consulted by the 
ministry on questions relating to the station. 

In the Trafalgar promotion of 9 Nov. 1805 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral, was 
returned to parliament in May 1807 as mem¬ 
ber for Sandwich, and died at his house in 
Great George Street, Westminster, on 7 April 
1808, leaving by his will one-tenth of his pro¬ 
perty, proved at 250,000/., towards the reduc¬ 
tion of the national debt. Rainier was not 
married. Rear-admiral John Spratt Rainier 
(d. 1836) and Captain Peter Rainier, C.B. 
(d. 1836), were his nephews; and others of 
the family, grand-nephews and great-grand¬ 
nephews, have been or still are in the navy. 
A portrait (1808) by Devis belonged to the 
Rev. W. S. Halliday. It has been engraved. 

[Gout. Mag. 1808, i. 373,467 i Official Cor¬ 
respondence and other dooumonls in the Public 
Record Office; Boatson’e Naval and Military 
Memoirs; James’s Naval History.] J. K. L. 

RAINOLDS. [See also Reynolds.] 

RAINOLDS or REYNOLDS, JOIIN 
(1849-1607), president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and dean of Lincoln, horn 
at Pinhoe, near Exeter,‘ about Michaelmas 
Day,’1649, was fifth son of Richard Rainolds. 
His uncle, Thomas Rainolds, held the benefioe 
of Pinhoe from 1630 to 1887, and was sub¬ 
sequently warden of Merton College, Ox- 
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ford, and dean of Exeter. The family seems 
to have been comfortably settled at Pinhoe, 
and several of its members at various times 
held fellowships at Oxford. His brother 
William is noticed separately. John appears 
to have entered originally at Merton, but on 
29 April 1568 he was elected to a scholar¬ 
ship at Corpus, where two of his brothers, 
Ilierome and Edmond, were already fellows, 
lie became probationary fellow on 11 Oct. 
1666, and full fellow two years subsequently. 
On 16 Oct. 1668 he graduated B.A., and it 
must have been abont this time, though the 
exact date is uncertain (see Fowler, Hist, of 
C. C. C. pp. 147,118), that he was assigned 
as tutor to Richard Hooker. He was ap- 
poiuted to wliat was at that time the im¬ 
portant college office of Greek reader in 
1672-8. According to Wood’s account of 
him (Athena O.von.), hie ‘fame grew’ from 
this leoture, as Jewel’s had previously done 
from the Latin leoture, and Hookers sub¬ 
sequently did from the logic lecture in the 
same college. ‘The author that he read,’ 
saya Wood, ‘ was Aristotle, whose three in¬ 
comparable hooks of rhetoric he illustrated 
with so excellent a commentary, so richly 
fraught with all polite literature, that, as 
well in the commentary as in the text, a man 
may find a golden river of things and words, 
which the prince of orators tells us of.’ 
There still exists in the Bodleian Library 
the copy of the rhetoric (Morel, Paris, 
1662) mom which Rainolds lectured. It is 
interleaved, and contains an introduction, 
synopsis, index, and copious notes, together 
with a beautiful prayer following the index 
(see j Hist, of C. C. C. p. 158), all written out 
in a dear, round, and print-like hand. In 
1678 he resigned the office of Greek reader, 
and was, in consequence, embroiled in a con¬ 
troversy regarding the appointment of his 
successor to that office, who was objected 
to on the ground of his extreme youth and 
insufficient position in the college [see 
Spencer, John, d. 1014]. This and other 
differences within the college dnring the 
stormy presidency of Dr. Cole [see Cole, 
William, d. 1600] probably determined 
him at length to resign Mb fellowship in 
1686, and to retire to Queen’s College, where 
he lived, and seems to have taken part in 
the tuition, for many years. 

Meanwhile Rainolds had been taking a 
prominent port and acquiring a considerable 
reputation in the wider field of the univer¬ 
sity. Thus, in 1576,he strongly remonstrated 
against the proposal of Leicester, the chan¬ 
cellor, that Antonio de Oorrano [q. v.J a 
Spanish preacher in London, who was sus¬ 
pected of popish leanings, should he allowed 
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to proceed D.D. In IB84, when Leicester voluminous and much-read author tr~ 

passed some time in Oxford, a very evenly puritan tendencies were doctrinal rathorth 

contested theological disputation was en- practical. He was a low-churchman Vtt 
acted before him at St. Mary's, between Oalvinistic leanings. His most enduri 
John and his brother Edmond (Wood, An- titleB to famu are the prominent position^ 
•rials'). The latter was a moderate Romanist occupied in the Hampton Court conferai 
who had been expelled from his fellowship and Ms share in the translation of theBM* 
at Corpus by Elizabeth's commissioners in At the conference, which met on 14 t, 

1668. Fuller describes a disputation at an 1608-4, the puritan party was repreBentrf 
earlier date between John and another bro- by four persons selected by the king nf 
ther William, and represents Rainolds at the these Rainolds was in character, learmn 
time as a zealous papist and William as and position the most eminent, arid he m 
eaxnost a protoetant. ‘ Providence so ordered expressly called their ‘ foreman.’ To him 
it,’ Fuller proceeds, 1 that, by their mutual the king was throughout peculiarly gracious 
disputation, John Rainolds turned an emi- When he took exception to the words in the 
nent Protestant, and William an inveterate marriage service, ‘With my body I thee 
Papist.’ But this story seems apocryphal [see worship,’ the king jokingly said to him 
Rainolds, William]. 1 Many a man speaks of Robin Hood who 

In 1686 Rainolds was appointed to a tem- never shot in liis how: if you hod a good 
porory lectureship, founded by Sir Francis wife yoursolf, you would think that all the 
Walsmgham for tile confutation of Romish honour and worship you could do to her 
tenets, at a salary of 201. a year. According were well bestowed.’ 

to Wood, ‘he road this lecture in the The Hampton Court conference led to that 
Divinity School thrice a week in full term, translation of the scriptures which is known 
had constantly a great auditory, and was as the Authorised Version. Rainolds may 
held by those of his party to have done great be said to have initiated the project, and ha 
good.’ In J692, on the morning of Queen occupied a leading position among the trans- 
Elizabeth’s departure from the university, lators. The company on which he was en- 
she Sent for the heads of houses and olliors, gaged was that for translating the Prophets, 
and among those present ‘ she sohooled Dr. It met in Oxford. Wood ( Annals , sub 1604) 
John Rainolds for his obstinate preciseness, tells us that ‘ the said Translators had re- 
willing him to follow her laws, and not run course, once a week, to Dr. Baynolds his 
before them.’ lodgings in Corpus Christi College, and there, 

The fellows of Corpus were desirous that as ’tis said ; perfected the work, notwithstand- 
Rainolds should replace the unpopular pre- ing the said Doctor, who had the chief hand 
sident of the college, William Cole. But in it, was all the while sorely afflicted with 
Cole was unwilling to resign, although it the gout.’ 

was suspected that he would retire if he Rainolds was dying, not of goutj but of 
could exchange the presidency for an eccle- consumption. ‘ His exceeding paines in 
siastical office of importance. In order to study/ we are told, ‘ had brought his 
promote such an arrangement, Rainolds was withered body to a very uwXjrdv.’ He died 
made dean of Lincoln on 10 Doc. 1698. on 21 May 1007, when he was not yet fiffcy- 
In a letter to Barefoot, archdeacon of Lin- eight. After three orations had been pro- 
coin^ July 1694), he described the dis- nounced over his body, he was buried in the 
sensions of the Lincoln chapter as more college chapel, where a monument was 
acute even than those at Corpus. Sunday erected to ms memory by his pupil and euc- 
prayers in Lincoln Cathedral were suspended cessor, John Spencer. From his will it is 
on account of the controversies, and the new plain that his main property consisted of 
dean’s position was very difficult. In No- books. These he distributed among various 
vember or December 1698 Cole, having colleges and his private friends, leaving the 
doubtless been assured of his succession to residue to he disposed of by his executais 
the Lincoln deanery, resigned the presi- ‘ among scholars of our University, sueh as 
dency, to which Rainolds was elected on for religion, honesty, studiousnesa, and to¬ 
ll Dec, following. The college now had wardness in learning (want of means and 
rest, and flourished greatly under its new ability to furnish themselves being withal 
president. So contented was Rainolds him- onsidered) they shall think meetem. 
self with hiB position, and so _ ‘ temperate,’ Rainolds's abilities, high character, and 
according to Wood, ‘ were his affeotions/ learning were acknowledged by his contem- 
that ho declined a bishopria whioh was poraries. Crnokanlliorpe, his pupil, dwells 
offered to him by Queen Elizabeth. admiringly on his prodigious learning, his 

Rainolds was a skilled disputant and a sound judgment, Ins marvellous memory, 
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j,;, lofty character, his courtesy, modesty, 
probity, integrity, piety, and, lastly, on his 
kindness and devotion to his numerous 
pupils. Bishop Hall, writing to a friend 
soon after Rainolda’s death, says: ‘ He alone 
was a well-furnished library, full of all 
faculties, of all studies, of all learning; the 
memory, the reading of that man were near 
to a miracle.’ Fuller, speaking of Jewel, 
Rainolds, and Hooker, os all Devonshire and 
all Corpus men, says : ‘ No one county in 
England bare three such men (contemporary 
at large) in what college soever they were 
bred, no college in England bred such three 
men in what county soever they were born.’ 
Even Antony Wood, abominating, as he did, 
Cali in ism and puritanism in all their forms, 
breaks out into enthusiastic praises of Rai- 
nolds. 

There are two portraits of Remolds in the 
president's lodgings at Corpus, but one is a 
copy of the other, or both are copies of the 
same original, which was undoubtedly the 
bust in the chapel. The engravings in Hol¬ 
land’s ‘ Hormologia ’ and in the ‘ Continuatio 
Secnnda ’ to Boissard are similar to the paint¬ 
ings at Corpus. 

Rainolds published: 1. ‘Sex Theses de 
Sacra Scriptura et Ecclesia publicis in Acad. 
Ox. disput ationibus propositm/Londan,1680; 
republished, with additions and a defence, 
London, 1602. 2. ‘The Summe of the Con¬ 
ference betwene John Rainolds and John 
Hart touching the Head and the Faith of 
the Church. Penned by John Rainolds and 
allowed by John Hart for a faithfUll report,’ 
Ac., London, 1684. 8. ‘ Orntiones duro ex 
iis quas habuit in Coll. 0. 0., quum Lin- 
guam Qrsecam proflteretur,’ Oxford, 1687. 
4. ‘ De Romanas Ecclesise Idolatria. Operis 
inchoati Libri Duo,’ Oxford, 1696. 6. ‘ The 
Overthrow of Stage-Players, by the way of 
Oontroversie between D. Gager and D, llai- 
noldes, whereunto are added certaine Latin 
letters [between Reynolds and Albericus 
Gentilis, Reader of Civil Law in Oxford] 
concerning the same matter,’ no place, 1699 
(in this controversy Rainolds condemns s tag e- 
plajrs, even when acted by students). The tol- 
lowing works were published posthumously: 
1. 'A Defence of the Judgment of the Re¬ 
formed Churches, that a man may lawfullie 
not onlio put awaie his wife for her adul- 
terie, but also marrie another,’ no place, 
1609. 2.' Censura Librorum Apocryphorum 
Veteria Testamenti,’ in 260 lectures, 2 vols. 
Oppenhoim, 1611. 8. ‘The Prophecie of 

Obadiah opened and applied/ See., Oxford, 
1618, 4,_ ‘ A Letter to his Friend, concerning 
his Advise for the Studie of Divinitie,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1618. 6. ‘ Orationes duodecim cum ; 

YOU. XVI. 


aliis quibnsdam opusculis. Adjectaest Oratio 
Funeoris habita a H. Isaaco Wake, Oratore 
Publico,’ London, 1619. 0. ‘ The Judgment 
of Doctor Reignolds concerning Episcopacy, 
whether it be God’s Ordinance, expressed in 
a letter to Sir Francis ICnowIs, concerning 
Dr. Bancroft’s Sermon at St. Paul’s Crosse, 
preached Feb. 9, 1588/ London, 1641. 
7. ‘ Sermons on the Prophecies of Haggai, 
“ never before printed, being very usefull for 
these times," ’ London, 1648. To these 
works must he added the important part 
which Rainolds took in the translation of 
the Prophets in the ‘ Authorised Version ’ of 
the scriptures. 


[C. 0. C. Register of Admissions; Fnlman 
MSS. in 0. 0. 0. Library, vol ix. ff. 113-228; 
Fowler’s Hist, of 0. 0. O.pp. 124,127, 136,137- 
144, 147, lol, 167-60; Wood’s At lienee Oxon. 
(sub Domino) and Annals, sub 1676,1684, 1686, 
1602: Fuller’s Church History of Britain, sub 
1607; Cardwell’s Conferences, 3rd edit. pp. 178, 
140-1, 200, 187-8; Crackanthorpe’s Defensio 
Ecclcsiee Anglican®, cap. 60; Bishop Hull’s 
Works, Epistles, Decade I, Ep. 7 (ed. Wynter, 
vi. 140-60).] T. F. 

RAINOLDS, WILLIAM (1644?-1694), 
Roman catholic divine, second son of Richard 
Rainolds, fanner, and elder brother of John 
Rainolds [q. v.], was born at Pinhoe, near 
Exeter, about 1544. His name is variously 
spelt Rainolds, Reynolds, Reynolds, anil 
Iteginaldus. He was educated at Winchester 
School and New College, Oxford, of which he 
was elected probationer fellow in 1660, and 
perpetual fellow in 1662. lie graduated B.A. 
on 17 June 1668, and proceeded M.A. on 
4 April 1667. Having taken holy ordera in 
the chui oh of England, he held for a time the 
rectory of Lavenham, West Sussex. In 1672 
ho resigned Ms fellowship, and went into 
residence ns a commoner at Hart Hall. Be¬ 
coming a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
he migrated to Louvain, thence to Douay, 
and eventually visited Rome, where he was 
received into the Roman catholic church 
in 1676. His change of faith is attributed 
partly to a study of the controversy between 
John Jewel [q. v.] and Thomas Harding 
(1616-1672) [q. v.T, and partly to the influ¬ 
ence of William, afterwards Cardinal Allen. 
Returning to Douay, he matriculated at the 
English College there in 1677. He also en¬ 
tered the English College at Reims on 
9 April 1678, but returned to Douay to receive 
iriest’s orders in 1680, and there lectured on 
,jt. Paul’s Epistles in April 1631, ne after¬ 
wards held the chair of divinity and Hebrew 
in the English College at Reims, where he 
collaborated with I)r, Gregory Martin [q. v.] 
in the preparation of his version of the New 

B S 
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Testament. lie spent the last few years of 
liis life as priest of the Boguincs church at 
Antwerp, where he died on 24 Aug. 1594. 
Ilis remains were interred in the Beguines 
church, on the south sido of the chancel. 

His works are as follows : 1. ' A Refuta¬ 
tion of sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and 
false Sleight es, by which M. Whitaker la- 
boureth to deface the late English translation, 
and Catholic Annotations of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and the Book of Discovery of heretical 
corruptions,' Paris, 1583, 8vo. 2. 'De Justa 
Reipublicre Christianas in reges impios et 
hcereticos Authoritate’ (published as by G. 
Gulielmus Rossreus, but ascribed by Pits to 
Rainolds), Antwerp, 1692, 8vo. 3. 'Treatise 
conteyning the t rue Oatholiko and Apostolike 
Faith of tne Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament 
ordeyned by Christ as Ilis Last Supper, with 
a Declaration of the Berengarian Ilcresie 
renewed in our Age,’ &c., Antwerp, 1503, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Calvino-Turcisinus, i.o. Oalvinis- 
tiem Porfidim cum Mahumelana Collatio, et 
utriusquo seetto Oonfutalio,’ Antwerp, 1697, 
and Cologne, 1003, 8vo [see Gimom, Win- 
MAM, D.D., 1551 -1020], Some unpublished 
works are also ascribed to Ilainolda by Pits. 

[Pits, De Illustr. Angl. Script, an. 1694; 
Kirby’s WinchonLor Scholars, p. 133; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's Atlionm Oxon. 
oil. Bliss, i. 613 ; Mngn. Bril, at Iliberu. v. 177; 
Cotton’s Rhaama and Doway, p. 13 ; Dodd's 
Church Hibl. ii. 67; Records of tho English 
Catholics, ed. Knox; Fuller’s Church TIiat. ad. 
Brewer, v. 201, 637; Bodl. Oat., Brit. Mus. Cat.I 

J. M. R. 

RAINSBOROUGH. [Seu Rainjiokow,] 

RAINSFORD, OIIA RLES (1728-1809), 
general,horn atWestTTam on 3Feb. 1728,was 
the only son of Francis Rainsford (d. 1770), 
by his wifelsahella, daughter of WilliamJlale 
of Foston, Derbyshire. Ilo was educated at 
Groat Olact on, Essex, by a clerical friend of 
his father, andin March 1744 was appointed 
second cornet in General Bland’s dragoons, 
through the influence of his undo, Charles 
Rainsford (d. 1778), deputy lieutenant of the 
Tower of London. Tho regiment was then 
serving in Flanders against the French; 
Rainsford joined it at once, and carried tho 
standard at the hftttlo of Fontonoy on 
30 April 1745. On 1 May following he was 

3 ointod ensign in tho Coldstream guards, 
with them was ovdovod home on tlio 
nows of tho .Tarobilo rebellion. In 1761 he 
was gazetted lieutenant, with the rank of 
captain, and when James O’Hara, secoud lord 
Tyrawloy [q, v.], became colonel of the Cold¬ 
stream guards, he made Rainsford succes¬ 
sively adjutant to the battalion, major of 


brigade, and aide-de-camp. In 1758 Ilain?. 
fold went to Gibraltar us'Tyratvley’sprivate 
secretary; he returned in 1760, and in the 
following year was given a company and 
sent to servo uudev Princo Ferdinand of 
Brunswick in Germany. 4 

In 1702, when Spain threatened to invade 
Portugal, Rainsford again accompanied Ti- 
rawley thither as aide-de-camp, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed brigadier-gene¬ 
ral and chief engineer in Portugal; in this 
capaoity he fortified many strong places in 
the country. lie was ordered home in 1703 
and promoted second major in the Grenadier 
guards. In 1778 he was elected M.P. f ot 
Maldon, Essex, by Lord Rockford’s influence' 
in 1787 he represented Beeralston, Devon¬ 
shire, and in 170ONewport,Cornwall, through 
the favour of the Duke of Northumberland 
but he took little part in parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings. During 1770 and 1777 ke was em¬ 
ployed in raising troops in Germany for tho 
American war, and in the latter year wsb 
appointed aide-de-camp to George III and 
promoted major-general. During the Gordon 
riots in 1780 he commanded tho infantry 
stationed in Ilyde Park and then at Black- 
lieath ; he was also appointed equerry to the 
Duko of Gloucester, and colonel of the 44th 
regiment. In 1782 he was sent to take com¬ 
mand of the garrison at Minorca, but befoie 
bis arrival the island capitulated to the 
Spaniards. 

On the outbreak of the revolutionary war 
in 1793, Rainsford was sent as second in 
command to Gibraltar, where ho remained 
till March 1705. On his return home he 
wob made a gonoral and appointed governor 
of Cliff Fort, Tynemouth; he saw no further 
active service, and died at his house in Soho 
Square on 24 May 1809. He was buried in 
a vault in the ohapol of St. Peter ad Vin¬ 
culo in the Tower, with his father, liis unde 
Charles, and his first wife. He morried, 
first, Elizabeth Milos (1768-1781), by whom 
be had one son, Colonel William Henry 
Rainsford ( d . 1823), and two daughters, 
Julia Anne and Josophina; the latter, for 
whom Sir Joseph Yorke stood godfather, 
died in infancy. Rainsford married, secondly, 
Ann Cornwallis, daughter of Sir "William 
Moro Molyneux of Loseley Park, Guild¬ 
ford ; by her, who died in 1798, he had no 
Ibbuo. 

Rainsford was a man of varied tastes. He 
was elected F.Ii.S. in 1779; he woe also n 
fellow of Iho Sociefy of Antiquaries, a mem¬ 
ber of a society for making discoveries in 
Africa, and various benevolent institutions 
no dabbled in alchemy, was a Rosicrucien 
and a freemason, Ilo loft behind him nearly 
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forty volumes of manuscript, which, were pur- 
cliased bv the British Museum, and now 
comprise ’Additional MSS. 23044-80 ; they 
include autobiographical memoranda, papers 
and letters referring to Portugal, 1702-4, 
to Gibraltar, 1793-0, to raising of German 
mercenaries, 177G-8, a narrative of the 
expedition to the Mediterranean, 1781-2, 
correspondence with Lord Amherst, the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland aud 
others, papers on freemasonry, magnetism, 
and alchemical processes, copies of the cor¬ 
respondence and papers of Lord Tyrawley, 
and of the journal of the Duke of Gloucester. 
The papers relating to the raising of German 
mercenaries for the American war of inde¬ 
pendence have been printed in the ‘ Proceed¬ 
ings of the New York Historical Society,’ 
1870. 

[Brit. Mils. Add. MSS. 23644-80, esp. No. 
23667 (see above); Gent. Mag. 1809, l. 488, 
583 ; Official Return of Members of Pari.; Mo- 
rant's Essex, l. 464; Genealogist, ii. 108-9; 
Thomson's Hist. Hoy. Soe.] A. F. P. 


RAINSFORD, MARCUS {Jl. 1806) 
author, younger son of Edward Rainsford of 
Sabins, eo. Kildare, born about 1760, ob¬ 
tained a commission and saw service in the 
lOoth regiment, commanded by Francis, lord 
Rawdon (afterwards second Earl of Moira), 
during the American war of independence. 
In 1794 he served under the Duke of York 
in the Netherlands, and was afterwards em- 

S od in raising black troops in the West 
es. In 1799 he visited St. Domingo, and 
had an interview with Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. He was subsequently arrested and con¬ 
demned to death as a spy, but was reprieved 
and eventually set at liberty. Of this ad¬ 
venture he published an account, entitled 
'A Memoir of Transactions that tool: place 
in St. Domingo in the Spring of 17 99 ' (Lon¬ 
don, 1802, 8vo; 2nd edit, entitled * St, Do¬ 
mingo ; or an Historical, Political, and Mili¬ 
tary Sketch of the Black Republic,’ 1802, 
8vo). He retired from the army with the 
rank of captain about 1803. He also pub¬ 
lished ‘An Historical Account of the Black 
Empire of Hayti,’ London, 4to, 1806 j and 
a poem in the heroic couplet, entitled ' The 
Revolution; or Britain Delivered,' London, 
1801 (2nd edit. 8vo). The date of Rains- 
ford’s death is uncertain. Ilis sister Frances 
(d. 1809) married, first, in 1774, Major-general 
Wellbore EllisDoyle(tZ. 1797); and, secondly, 
Count Joseph Grimaldi, brother of the Prince 
of Monaco. 


[Memoir above mentioned; Foster’s Baronet¬ 
age,‘Doyle;’ Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 612; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] J. M. R. 


RAINSFORD, Sir RICHARD (1606- 
1680), judge, second son of Robert Rainsford 
of Staverton, Northamptonshire, by Ins first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas Kirton of 
Thorpe-Mandeville in the same county, wua 
born in 1605. lie matriculated at Oxford 
from Exeter College on 18 Dee. 1622, bub 
left the university without a degree. In 
1830 he was elected recorder of Daventry, 
being then a student of Lincoln’s Inn, where 
ho was called to the bar on 16 Oct. 1632, 
and elected treasurer in 1660. In 1663 he 
was elected recorder of Northampton, which, 
borough he represented in the Convention 
parliament of 1660, and also in Charles H'a 
first parliament, until his elevation to the 
bench. As he was designated a member of 
the projected order of Knights of the Iloyal 
Oak, it is probable that during the interreg¬ 
num he had shown liimself a king’s friend. 
On 26 Oct. 1860 he was sworn serjeant-at- 
law, and on 16 Nov. 1663 was raised to the 
exchequer bench, having in the interval re¬ 
ceived the honour of knighthood. Rainsford 
presided over the commission which sat at 
Dublin during the eailier months of 1668 to 
supervise the execution of the Act of Settle¬ 
ment, and on his return to England was 
raised to the exchequer bench, 16 Nov. the 
same year. 

He was one of Sir Matthew Hale’s col¬ 
leagues in the commission which sat at Clif¬ 
ford’s Inn, 16G7-72, to determine the legal 
questions arising out of the rebuilding of the 
quarters of London destroyed by the great 
fire. In the meantime he was transferred to 
the Icing’s bench, 0 Feb. 1668-9, and on 
12 April 1676 he succeeded Hale as lord 
chief justice. On the return to Lord Shaf¬ 
tesbury’s writ of habeas corpus he decided, 

29 June 1677, an important paint of consti¬ 
tutional law, viz. that the courts of law have 
no jurisdiction, during the parliamentary 
session, to discharge a peer committed by 
order of the House of Lords, even though 
the warrant of commitment be suchaswould 
be void if issued by an ordinary tribunal [see 
Cooper, Anthony Ashjvdt, first Eabe on 
SnAPTEsnrmY]. Rainsford was removed to 
moke room for Sir William Scroggs in June 
1678, He died at Dallinglon, Northampton¬ 
shire, where he had his seat and founded an 
almBliouse. His remains were interred in 
Dollington church. 

Rainsford married at Kingsthorpe, on 

30 May 1637, Catherine, daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Clerke, D.D., rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, who survived him, and died 
on 1 June 1698. By her he had, with five 
daughters, six sons. Most of liis children died 
early. His eldest son, Richard, matricu- 
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Ittfod at Oxford from Queen's College on 
16 June 1067, represented Northampton in 
the first parliament of James II, 1085-7, and 
died on 17 March 1702-8. 

Rainsford’s portrait, by Gerard Soest, is at 
Lincoln’s Inn : another,'by Michael Wright, 
is at the Guildhall; a third, by Claret, was 
engraved by Tompson (Bbomeex). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Lincoln's Inn Reg ; 
Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 131; Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 496; Siderfln’s Rep, pp. 
163,408; Wotton'sB.uonsLngo.iv. 371JDngdftle's 
Ohron. Ser, p. 113, Pari. Hist. iv. 6 ; Lists of 
Members of Pari, (official); Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1003-4 p. 341, 1066-6 p. 496, 1670 
Addenda, p. 694; Sir Thomas Raymond’s Rep. 
pp. 4, 176, 294; North’s Lives, i. 130; Carto’s 
Life of Ormonde, ii. 261; Howell’s State Trials, 
vi. 1290, Hatton Corre=p.(Camdon Soc,),i. 162, 
164 ; Hist. MSS. Cuinm. 7 th Rep. App. p, 493, 
8 tli Rep. App. pi. i. p. 112, 9th Rop. App. pt.ii. 
pp. 16. 81, 101, 11th Rop App. pt. ii. p. 20; 
Canipholl’s Lives of tho Chief Justices; Foss’s 
Livos of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

RAINTON, Sin NICHOLAS (1669- 
1646), lord mayor of London, third son of 
Robert Rainton, by liis wife Margaret, was 
baptised at Heigliington in the parish of 
Waeliingbot'ough, Lincolnshire, on 10 Juno j 
1069. Having been admitted a freeman of | 
(lie city and a member of tho Haberdashers’ 
Company, lie established himself in business 
os a mercer in Lombard Street. He was 
elect ed alderman for Aldgate ward on 2 June 
1621, and moved to Corah ill on 2D April 
1634. He served the office of sharin' in 1621, 
and in 1032 became lord mayor. Thomas 
Hey wood the dramatist composed for 1 lie in¬ 
auguration of his mayoralty a pageant en¬ 
titled 1 London’s Fountain of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences.’ During his term of office (June 1633) 
he made a state visit to Richmond, accom¬ 
panied by the aldermen, and present od Queen 
Henrietta Maria with a basiu and ewer of 


the lour aldermen were removed to tl 
Tower. Popular indignation ran high 
live days they wore released; ond.th’rZ 
they persist ed in t heir refusal to rate citizen, 
for the loan, they were dismissed without 
penalty (Gaedistob, History, i X . iso m 
On 12 Aug. 1842, when the royalist lord-’ 
mayor Gurney was deposed by the House of 
Lords, Ramton was directed to summon » 
common hnll for the election of anew mavor 
(J Tome of Lords' Journal, y. 284). T in;„L 
was assessed on 21 Aug. 1646 by the com 
mitt.ee for advance of money at 2,0007 (P m - 
ceedings, 1642-56, ii.722). He died on 19 ^ 
1646, aged 78, and was buried on 16 Sent" 
at Enfield. By his will,proved 11 Sept. 1646 
he gave to the paneh of Enfield, where his 
mansion, Forty House, was situate, 107 pel 
annum for ever to apprentice three poor 
children of tho village, and horn 'in such 
houses only as had been then built forty 
yoars.’ Ho also left his dwelling-house in 
Lombard Street, with adjoining tenements 
to tho Haberdashers’ Company in trust to 

provide yearly payinentsto St.. Bartholomew’s 

Hospital, and to the parishes of St. Mary 
Woolchurch, St. Edmund the King,Lombard 
Street, and Washinghorough, together with 
gifts to poor members of the guild. All these 
legacies wore placed under the company’s 
management. The rents from his Lombard 
Street property were much reduced, if not en¬ 
tirely lost, through the great fire of London. 

A superb monument to his memory stands 
against the north wall of tho vestry room of 
Enfield church. Ilis efligy, in armour, wears 
the lord-mayor’s robo. 

Rainton morriod, at St. Chrislophar-le- 
Stoclcs, on 16 Nov. 1602, Rebecca, sister of 
Sir Thomas Moulson, lord mayor in 1683-4. 
He had no issue, and his great-nephew 
Nicholas was heir-at-law. His wife pre¬ 
deceased him in 1040, and was also buried at 
Enfield. 


gold, ongrnved with her arms, and of tho 
valno of 8007. (City Records, Repertory 47, 
fols. 2736, 287, 302 V). 

Ho became president of St, Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital m 1031, and held Lhat office 
until his uonth ( Jlnwmbranoia, p. 479 ??.); 
his portrait is preserved in the hospital. 
In 1010, when Oharlos I commanded the 
mayor and aldermen to attend the privy 
council and furnish a list of such citizens as 
wore in a position to advnnoo money to the 
combinod amount of 200,0007., Rainton and 
three other aldermen—Geere, Atlcins, and 
Soamos—refused to attend. They wore 
proceeded against in the Star - chamber, 
and committed to sepuraio prisons, Rainton 
being lodged in the Marslialsoa. On 10 May 


[Taylor’s Rome Account of the Taylor Family, 
p. 008 (contains a podigree of Rainton); Nichols's 
Notes on London Pageants, 1824-6; Maitland's 
Ilist, of London, 1760, i. 321; Robinson’s Hist, 
of Enfield, ii. 31-6; Show’s Survey of London, 
ocl. Strvpo, 1720, blc, v. pp. 66, 143; Visitation 
of Middlesex in 1603, 1820, p. 12.] C. W-s. 

RAINY, HARRY (1792-1870), physi- 
cion, born at Criech, Sutkerlandskire, on 
20 Oct. 1792, was youngest son of Georgs 
Rainy (d. 1810), minister of Crieck, and 
Anne (4.1833), daughter of the Rev, Gilbert 
Robertson of Kincardine. He matriculated 
at Glasgow Univorsity in 1806, and formed 
a lifelong friendship wilh a fellow student, 
John Gibson Lockhart [a. v.] He studied 
medicine from 1808 to 1810, when he mi- 
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grated to Edinburgh and continued the study 
till 1812. Returning to Glasgow, he acted 
as clerk in the Royal Infirmary from 1812 
to 1814. In May 1814 he wont to Paris to 
work in the hospitals, and was a spectator of 
the commotion caused by the news of Bona¬ 
parte’s return from Elba. He became ac¬ 
quainted with Roux, Dupuytren, Orfila, and 
other distinguished members of the French 
medical and surgical schools, which had out¬ 
run the British in some points of practice. In 
1815 he returned to Glasgow, travelling by 
wayof Metz through Germany and Belgium, 
crossing the field of Waterloo some weeks 
before the battle. In Glasgow he soon ac¬ 
quired a large practice. As a lecturer he 
taught the institutes of medicine in Glasgow 
University from 1832 to 1889, and the prac¬ 
tice of medicine from 1839 to 1841. Hehad 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow in April 1883, and 
m 1841 was appointed to the chair of forensic 
medicine and medical jurisprudence in the 
university. He thenceforth practised as a 
consulting physician with much success. Li 
1862 he resigned his chair, and on 19 Nov. 
1873 the university conferred on him the de¬ 
gree of LL.D. on the installation of Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli as rector of the university. While pos¬ 
sessing extensive knowledge and skill as a 
medical practitioner. Rainy was a keen theo¬ 
logian, and at the time of the Scottish disrup¬ 
tion he took a leading part on the side of tho 
free church, ne died in Glaagow on 6 Ang. 
1876. On 30 Nov. 1818 he married Barbara, 
daughter of Captain Robert Gordon oflnver- 
carron. She died on 8 July 1864. nis eldest 
son, Robert Rainy, D.D. (4. 1826), princi¬ 
pal of the New College, Edinburgh, was in 
1887 moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly. His second son, George (1832- 
1869), M.D. of Glasgow, was surgeon to the 
eye infirmary there, and lecturer in the 
university in 1868. 

[Scott’s Paati, v. 834; Times, 18 Aug. 1878; 
Scotsman, 8 Aug. 1876; Irving's Eminent Scots¬ 
men; British Medical Journal, August 1878; 
information received from Principal Rainy and 
Miss Christina Rainy.] <J. S-u. 

RAITHBY, JOHN (1786-1826), lawyer, 
born in 1766, was eldest son of Edmund 
Raithby of Edenham, Lincolnshire, On 
26 Jan. 1796 he was admitted a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn,and was subsequently called 
to the bar. He practised in the court of 
chancery. His legal writings obtained for 
him a commissionership of bankruptcy j he 
was also nominated a sub-commissioner on 
the public records. Raithby died at the 
Grove, Highgate, on 31 Ang. 1820, leaving 
a widow. 


29 Ralegh 

Raithby published anonymously, in 1798, 
‘The Study and Practice of the Law con¬ 
sidered,’ 8vo, an ably written treatise, for 
some time attributed to Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh. An American edition appeared at 
Portland, Maine, in 1806, and the second 
English edition was issued at London in 
1810, with the author’6 name. With Sir 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Raithby issued a 
new edition of tho ‘ Statutes at Large/ from 
Magna Gharta to the Union, 41 Geo. HI, 
10 vols. 4to, 1811 (also in 20 vols. 8vo, 
1811). Tomlins co-operated in the edition 
down to 49 Geo, III, when he relinquished 
the task to Raithby and Nicholas Simons. 
Raithby compiled a useful ‘Index’ to the 
work, ‘ from Magna Gharta to 49 Geo. Ill,’ 
which appeared in 181 J, in 1 vol. 4lo and in 
3 vols, 8vo, lie likewise compiled alpha¬ 
betical and chronological indexes to the 
‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ which were pub¬ 
lished by the record commissioners in 1824 
and 1828, folio. 

Raithby wrote also: 1. ‘The Law and 
Principle of Money considered,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1811. 2. ‘ Henry Bennet: a Novel,’ 
3 vols. 12mo, London. 

I Gent. Mag. 1828, pt. ii. p. 282; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Authors, ii. 172G.] G. Cr. 

RALEGH, Sib WALTER (1662 P-161S), 
military and naval commander and author, 
was horn about 1662 at Hayes or Hayes 
Barton, near Budleigh Solterton, South 
Devonshire (for description of birthplace 
see Tram, of Devonshire Association, xxi. 
812-20). Hisfather, Walter Ralegh (1496?- 
1681), a country gentleman, waB originally 
settled at Fardell, near Plymouth, where ho 
owned property at his death; ho romoved 
obout 1620 to Hayes, where he leased an 
estate, and spent the last years of his long 
life at Exeter, He narrowly escaped death 
in the western rebellion of 1649, was church¬ 
warden of East Budleigh in 1601, and is 
perhaps the ‘Walter Rawley’ who repre¬ 
sented Wareham in the parliament of 1668. 
He was buried in the church of St. Mary 
Major, Exeter, on 23 Feb. 1680-1. He 
married thrice: first, obout 1618, Joan, 
daughter of John Drake of Exmouth, and 
probably first oousin of Sir Francis Drake ; 
secondly, a daughter of DarreR of London; 
and, thirdly, after 1648, Katharine, daughter 
of Sir Philip Charaperaowne of Modbury, 
and widow of Otho Gilbert (d, 18 Feb. 1647) 
of Compton, near Dartmouth. 

By his first wife the elder Ralegh had two 
sons: George, who is said to have furnished 
a ship to meet the Spanish armada in 1688, 
and was buried at Withycombe Ralegh on 
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12 March. 1506-7, leaving issue believed to age of fourteen or fifteen he would seem t 
he illegitimate ; and John, who succeeded to have gone to Oxford, where he was aocml 
the family property at Fardell, and died at ing to Wood, in residence for three years' 1 " 
a great age in 1639. Mary, the only child a member of Oriel College. His name ^ 
of the second marriage, was wife of Hugh pears in the college boohs in 1572 but tf 
Snedale. By his third wife, Katharine ( d. dates and duration of his residence are m 
1691), whose will, dated 11 May 1594, is in certain, ~ “ J 

the probate registry at Exeter, the elder lia- In 1509 Ralegh sought adventures in 
legh had, together with a daughter Mar- France as a volunteer in the Huguenot armv 
garet and Walter, the subject of this notice, With it he was present in the battle of Jar 
Sib Oabiiw Ralegh (1650 P-1626 P), Sir nac (13 March), and again at Moncontow 
Walter’s elder brother of the whole blood. {Hist. of the World, v. u. 3, 8). It has been 
Carew engagod in 1578 in the expedition of conjectured that on 24 Aug. 1672, the day 
his half-brother.Sir Humphroy Gilbert [q.v.], of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he was 
and figured with Sir Walter and his two in Paris; it is more probable that he wasm 
elder half-brothers, George and John, on the the south of France, where, according to his 
list of sea-captains drawn up in consequonce own testimony, he saw tlio catholics smoked 
of rumours of a Spanish invasion in January out of tlio oaves in the Languedoc hills {% 
1586-6. Ho sat in parliament as mombor IV. ii. 16). It is slated authoritatively that 
for Wiltshire in 1686, for Ludgorslmll in ho romained in Franco for upwards of fi\e 
1680, for Downton both iu 1003-4 and in years, but nothing further is known of his 
1021, and he was knight ud by Queen Eliza- experiences tliero (Oldtb, p. 21). In the 
both in 1601 at Basing House. For some spring of 1576 lio was in London, and in a 
time he was gentleman of tho liorso to John copy of congratulatory versos which hepre- 
Thynne of Lnugleat, and on Thynne’s death fixed to the ‘ Steele Gins ’ of George Gas- 
ho married his widow, Dorothy, daughter of coigne [n. v.], published in April 1670, ho is 
Sir William Wrought on of Broad nciglilon, duscribod ns ‘ of the Middle Temple.’ It may 
Wiltshire. On his marriage he sold lus pro- bo supposed that he was only ‘a passing 

K in Devonshire, and settled at Downton lodger; ’ he has himself statod that he was 
e, near Salisbury. Until 1025 he was not a law studont ( Worles, i. 660). In De- 
lieutenant of the Islo of Portland (of. Cal, cember 1577 ho appears to havo had aresi- 
State Tapers, Dom. 1608-26). Aubroysays donee at Islington, and been known as a 
of Mm that be‘had a delicate clear voice, and hanger-on of the court (Gossn, p. 6). It is 
played skilfully on the olpharion’ ( Letters, possible that in 1677 or 1578 he was in tho 
ii. 510). Ilissecondson, Walter (1686-1016), Low Countries under Sir John Norris or 
is separately noticed. Norreys [q. v.l and was present in the bnl- 

Through his father and mother, wiio are liant action or Rymonant on 1 Aug. 1678 
both credited by tradition with puritan pro- (( )ldvb, p. 25); hut the statement is conjec- 
dilections, Waltor Ralegli was connected tural. 

with many distinguished Devon and Cornish In April 1578 ho waB in England {Tram, 
families — the Courtenays, Grenvillos, St. of ike Devonshire Association, xv. 174), and 
Legors, RusseUs, Drakes, and Gilborts. Sir iu September he was at Dartmouth, where ho 
Humphrey Gilbert was his mother's son by joincdhishalf-brotherSirHnmphreyGilbBrt 
her first husband. Ills early boyhood suoms in fitting out a fleet of eleven skips for a 
to have been spent at Hayes, and lie may so-called voyage of discovery. After tedious 
have been sent to school at Budleigh ; SicI- delays, only sovon, three of which were very 
mouth and Ottery St, Mary havo also been small, finally sailed on 19 Nov. That the 
suggested as scenes of his education. It was ‘ voyage of discovery ’ was a mere pretence 
doubtless by association, with the sailors on may bo judged by tho armament of the ships, 
tho boach at Budleigh Saltortou that he which according to the standard of the age, 
imbibed the almost instinctivo understand- was vary heavy. Gilbert commanded the 
ing of the sea that characterises his writings. Admiral, of 250 tons; Oarow, lialegh’B elder 
Sir John Millais, in his picture 'The Boy- brother, commanded the Vice-Admiral; fls- 
hoodof Ralegh,’painted at Budleigh Salter- legh himself tho Falcon of 100 tons, with 
ton in 1870, represents him Bitting on tho the distinguishing motto, ‘Nee mortemyeto, 
seashore at tho foot of a sunburnt sailor, noc flnem fugio’ (of. State Fajiers, Dom. 
who 1 b narrating his advonturos. lie cer- Elizabeth, exxvi. 40, i. 49; cf, JIoDouaiit, 
tainly learnt to speak with tho broadest Voyage of the llesolute , pp. 620-6). It is 

of Devonshire accents, which, he retained probable that Gilbert went south to the 

through life. From childhood he was, says Azores, or even to the West Indies. After 

Naunton, * an indefatigable reader.’ At the indecisive engagement with some 
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Spaniards, tlie expedition was back at Dart¬ 
mouth in the spring of 1579 (Hakluyt, 
Piineipal Navigations, iii. 186.) 

A few months later .Ralegh was at the 
court, on terms of intimacy at once with the 
Earl of Leicester, and with Leicester's bitter 
enemy and Burghley’s disreputable son-in- 
law, the Earl of Oxford. At Oxford’s re¬ 
quest he carried a challenge to Leice-tor's 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, which Sidney 
accapted, but Oxford refused to fight, and, it 
is said, proposed to have Sidney assassi¬ 
nated. Ralegh’s refusal to assist in this 
wicked business bred a coldness between 
Urn and Oxford, which deepened on the 
latter's pait into deadly hatred (St. John, i. 
48). But Ralegh’s temper was hot enough 
to involve him in like broils on his own ac¬ 
count. In February 1579-80 he was en¬ 
gaged in a quarrel with Sir Thomas Perrot, 
and on the 7th the two were brought before 
the lords of the council ‘ for a fray made be¬ 
twixt them,’ and ‘committed prisoners to 
the Fleet.’ Six days later they were re¬ 
leased on finding sureties for their keeping 
the peace (iS. i. 60), hut on 17 March Ralegh 
and one "Wingfield were committed to the 
Marsholsea for 1 a fray beside the tennis-court 
at Westminster ’ (Acts of Privy Council, xi. 
421). 

Next June Ralegh sailed for Ireland as the 
captain of a company of one hundred soldiers. 
The friendship of Leicester, and, through Sid¬ 
ney, of "Walsingliam, brought him opportu¬ 
nities of personal distinction. In August he 
wasjoinea in commission with Sir Warhanj 
St. Leger for the trial of James Fitzgerald, 
brother of the Earl of Desmond, who was 
sentenced and put to death as a traitor. 
Ralegh expressed the conviction that leniency 
to bloody-minded malefactors was cruelty 
to good and peaceable subjects (id. i, 38). 
"When, in November, the lord deputy, Grey, 
forced the Spanish and Italian adventurers, 
who had bunt and garrisoned the Fort del 
Oro at Smerwick, to surrender at discretion, 
Ralegh had no scruples about carrying out 
the lord deputy's order to put them to the 
sword, to the number of six hundred (ib, 
i. 40) [see Obey, Abthub, fourteenth Lobe 
Gbby de Wilton], Although the exploit 
has the aspect of a cold-blooded butchery, 
it must be remembered that the Spaniards 
were legally pirates, who had without valid 
commissions stirred up the native Irish to 
rebellion, and that English adventurers in 
the same legal position on the Spanish main 
[ef. Oxen hah, John], although they were 
free from the added imputation of inciting 
to rebellion, had been mercilessly slain. The 
only fault found by the queen was that the 
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superior officers had been -.pared (Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, lxxix. 13). Edmund Spen¬ 
ser [q. v.], who was present at Smerwick, 
approved of Grey’s order and of Ralegh’s 
obedience (View of ike Present State of 
Ireland, Globe edit. p. 056), and Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador in London, ventured 
on no remonstrance (Fbouee, Hist, of Eng¬ 
land, Cabinet edit. x. 582-91). 

During the campaign Spenser and Ralegh 
were necessarily brought together, hut it 
does not appear that any intimacy then 
sprang up between them, and in January 
llaleghwassent into garrison at Cork, where, 
except for an occasional journey to Dublin 
to confer with Grey or a dashing skirmish, 
he lay till the end of July. He was then 
appointed one of a temporary commission 
for the government of Munster, which esta¬ 
blished its headquarters at Lismore, and 
thence kept the whole province in hand. It 
was apparently in November that Ralegh, 
on his way from Lismoie to Cork with 
eight horse and eighty foot, waB attacked by 
a numerous body of Irish. They could not, 
however,standbeforetbedisciplined strength 
of the English, and fled. Ralegh, hotly pur¬ 
suing them with his small body of horse, 
got in among a crowd of tlie fugitives, who 
turned to bay, and fought fiercely, stabbing 
the horses with their knives. Ralegh’s horse 
was killed, and Ralegh, entungled under the 
falling animal, owed delivery from immi¬ 
nent danger to the arrival of reinforcements. 
This marked the end, for the time, of Ralegh’s 
Irish service. 

In the beginning of December 1681 he 
was sent to England with despatches from 
Colonel Zouch, the new governor of Mun¬ 
ster, and, coming to the court, then at Green¬ 
wich, happened to attract the notice and 
catch the fancy of the queen. Thero is 
nothing improbable in the story of his 
spreading his new plush cloak over a muddy 
road for the gueen to walk on. The evidence 
on which it is based (Fulleb, Worthies') is 
shadowy; but the incident is in keeping with 
Ralegh’s quick, decided resolution, and it is 
certain that Ralegh sprang with a sudden 
bound into the royal favour. Fuller’s other 
story of his writing on a wiudow of the 
palace, with a diamond, 

Fain would X climb, yet fear I to fall, 

and of Elizabeth’s replying to it with 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all, 

rests on equally weak testimony, and is in¬ 
herently improbable. Naunton’s story that 
Ralegh first won the queen’s favour by the 
ability he showed in pleading hie cause 
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before tile council has been satisfactorily putv in Devon, ho secured a profitable ^ 
disproved by Edwards (i. 49), It, in fact, m the privateering against Spain whiehw 
appears that a handsome figure and face wore conducted under caver of commissions { 
his real credentials. lie was under thirty, the Prince of Oondfi or from the Pria,,™ 0 , 
tall, well-built, of ‘a good presence,’ with Orange. In 1683 he had a large interest' 
thick dark hair, a bright complexion, and the Newfoundland voyage of Sir Humnhtr 1 
an expression full of life. Ilia dress, too, Gilbert, fitting out a vessel of two kunclri 
was at all times magnificent, to the utmost tons, oalled the Dark Ralegh, which hekl 
limit of his purse ; and, when called on to intended to command himself, till positive/ 
speak, ho answered ' with a bold and plausible forbidden by his royal mistress. After Gif 
tongue, whereby lie could set out his parts hurt’s death he applied for a patent simila* 
to the best advantage.’ lie had, moreover, to that which Gilbert had held—to discover 
the reputation of a hold and dashing par- unknown lands, to take possession of them 
tisan, ingenious and daring; fearless alike in in the queen’s name, and to hold them for 
the field and in the council-chamber, a man six years. _ This was granted on 26 March 
of a stout heart and a sound head, 1681, and in April he sent out a preliminary 

For several years Raleigh belonged to the expedition under Philip Amadas nndArthnr 
court, the recipient of the quean’s bounties Barlow, who, taking the southern routebv 
and favour to an extent which gave much the West Indies and the coast of Florida 
occasion for scandal. He was indeed con- made the land lo the southward of Cape 
suited as to tho u Hairs of Ireland, and Grey's Hat terns, Thoy then coasted northwards 
rejection of liis advice was ft cliiuf cause of entered the Oregon inlet, mid in the gueen’l 
Grey’s rucall; hutsuchsurvico, in itself a mark name took possession of Wokoltcn, Roanoke 
of tho queen’s confidence, docs not account and tlm mainland adjacent. To this lesion’ 
for the Humorous appointments and grants on their return in September, the qneenher- 
which, within a few years, raised him from self gave tho name of Virginia, then, and for 
the position of a poor gontleman-advonturor many years aft orvvnrds, applied to tlm whole 
to be one of the most wealthy of the courtiors. seaboard of the cont burnt, from Florida to 
Among other patenlB and monopolies, ho Newfoundland, 
was grantod, in May 1683, that of wino Ralegh now put forward the idea,possibly 
liconses, which brought him in from 8001, to conceived yenvs before in intercourse with 
2,0001. a year, though it involved him in ft Ooligny (BnsxNi’j Gaupnvd, Coliymj. ohap, 
dispute with tho vice-chancellor of Cum- vib), of establishing a colony in the newly 
bridge, on whose jurisdiction his lessee had discovered country; and, as the queen would 
encroached. In 1684 ho was knighted, and not allow him to go in person, the expedi- 
in 1686 was appointed warden of the slan- iiou sailed in April 1686, under the command 
navies, that is of tho minus of Cornwall and of his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville orGrayn- 
Dovon, lord lieutenant of Cornwall, and vilo [q.v,], with Ralph Lane [q.v.]as ad¬ 
vice-admiral of the two countiuB. Both in vornor of tho colony, and Thomns Harriot 
1683 and 1686 ho sat in purliamont as mom- [q.v.], who dcseribod himself as Ralegh’s 
her for Devonshire. In 168G, too, ho oh- servant, as surveyor. Tho rules for its go- 
tained the grant of avast trad, of land— vormnent were drawn up by Ralegh; but 
some forty thousand acres in Cork, Water- quarrole, in the first instance between Lano 
ford, and Tipporary. Tho grant included and Grenville and afterwards between the 
Youghal, with manorial rights and tho sal- English sottlers end tho natives, rendered the 
mon fishory of the Blaokwalor, and Ralegh scheme abortive, and in June 1680 the settle- 
bogan building houses at both Youghal and mont wus evacuated, the colonists being 
Lismoro. lie was also appointed captain of carried homo by the fleet under Sir Francis 
the queon's guard, an office requiring iramo- Drake, Ralegh had meantime sent Grenville 
diate attendance on tho quean’s person, In out with reinforcements and supplies; but, as 
lB87ho was grantod estat os in Lincolnshire, lio found the place deserted, he came buck, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, forfeited leaving fifteen men on Roanoke. In the 
by Bnbington and his fellow-conspirators. summer of 1687 another and larger expedi- 
Ralegh, howovor, was ill-fittod to spend tion was sent out under the command of John 
his lifo in luxury and court iutriguo, of White, who, when supplies ran short, came 
which, as tho queen's favourito, ho was tho home, loaving oighty-nino men, seventeen 
centre. IBs jurisdiction of tho Rtanuarios women, and two children, including his own 
markod an ora of reform, and the rules wliioh daughter and lior child, Ralegh fitted out two 
helaiddown oontinuod long inforco. As ships in the following spring, but the captains 
vice-admiral of the western counties, with convorted tho expedition into a privateering 
his half-brotkor Sir John Gilbert as liis do- evuiso, and, after being roughly handled by 
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some Rochelle meii-of-war, they came back 
to England. 'When, in 1589, a tardy relief 
■was sent, the colonists had disappeared, nor 
was any trace of them ever recovered ; and 
Ralegh, having spent upwards of 40,00(E. in 
the attempt to found the colony, was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the project for the time. 
In after years he sent out other expeditions 
toYirninia,the latestinl603. On Ins down¬ 
fall in that year his patent reverted to the 
crown. 

It is by his long, costly, and persistent 
effort to establish this first of English colo¬ 
nies that Ralegh’s name is most favourably 
known; and, though the effort ended in 
failure, to Ralegh belongs the credit of 
having, first of Englishmen, pointed out the 
way to the formation of a greater England 
beyond the seas. But he had no personal 
share in the actual expeditions, and he was 
never in his whole life near the coast of 
Virginia. Among the more immediate re¬ 
sults of his endeavours is popularly reckoned 
the introduction, about 1686, into England of 
potatoes and tobacco. The assertion is in part 
substantiated. His ‘ servant ’ Harriot, whom 
he sent out to America, gives in his ' Brief 
and True Report of Virginia ’ (1688) a de¬ 
tailed account of the potato and tobacco, and 
describes the uses to which the natives put 
them; he himself made the experiment of 
smoking tobacco. The potato and tobacco 
were in 1606 growing ns rare plants in Lord 
Burghley’s garden in the Strand (Gehabd, 
Catalogue, 1690). In his ‘ Herbal’ (1397, 
pp. 286-8, 781) Gerard gives an illustration 
and description of each. Although potatoes 
had at a far earlier period been brought to 
Europe hv the Spaniards, Harriot’s specimens 
were doubtless the earliest to be planted in 
this kingdom. Some of them Ralegh planted 
in his garden at Youghal, and on that ground 
he may he regarded aa one of Ireland’s chief 
benefactors. This claim is supported by the 
statement made to tho Royal Society in 1698 
by Sir Robert Southwell [q. v.], then pre¬ 
sident, to tho effect that hk grandfather first 
cultivated the potato in Ireland from speci¬ 
mens given him by Ralegh (G. "W. Johnson, 
Gardener, 1849, i. a). The cultivation spread 
rapidly in Iroland, but was uncommon in Eng¬ 
land until the eighteenth century. The asser¬ 
tion that Sir John Hawkins and Sir Braaois 
Drake introduced the potato long before Ra¬ 
legh initiated colonial enterprise appears to be 
erroneous. It seems that they brought oyer 
in 1666 some specimens of the sweet potato 
(e otivolvolus batiata), which only dktantly 
resembles the common potato (Aedhonse 
db Oandoeie, Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1884; Otos, ‘ Quelques documents surl’his- 


toirede la pommedeterre,’in Journal Agric. 
tin midi de la Frame, 1874, 8vo). With re¬ 
gard to tobacco, the plant was cultivated in 
1’ortugal before 1660, and Lobel, in his 
* Stirpium Adversaria Nova ’ (pp. 261-3), de¬ 
clares that it was known in England before 
1576. Drake and Hawkins seem to have first 
brought the leaf to England from America; 
but Ralegh (doubtless under the tuition of 
Harriot) was the first Englishman of rank 
to smoke it; he soon became confirmed in 
the habit, and taught hk fellow-courtiers 
to follow hk example, presenting to them 
pipes with bowk of silver. The practice 
spread with amazing rapidity among all 
classes of the nation (Camden, Annals, s.a. 
1686; Tiebemvnn, Geschichte des Tabaks, 
1861, pp. 148 sq.; Baieiiolt, Tobacco, 1869, 
pp. 60-1; cf. Gehabd, Herbal, 1697, p. 
289). 

In March 1688, when the Spanish inva¬ 
sion appeared imminent, Ralegh was ap¬ 
pointed one of a commission under the pre¬ 
sidency of Sir Franck KnoRye, with Lord 
Grey, Sir John Norris, and others—all land 
officers, with the exception of Sir Brancis 
Drake—to draw up a plan for the defence of 
the country (IVestem Antiquary, vii. 276). 
The statement that it was by Ralegh’s advice 
that the queen determined to fit out the 
fleet is unsupported by evidence (Stubbing, 
p. 06). lue report of the commission 
seems to tvuBt the defence of the country 
entirely to the laud forces, possibly because 
its instruction referred only to their deposi¬ 
tion. It nowhere appears that Ralegh had 
any voice as to the naval preparations. As 
the year advanced,he was sent into different 
parts of the country to hurry on the levies 
(Gosse, p. 38), especially in the west, where, 
as warden of the stannaries and lord lieu¬ 
tenant of Cornwall, it was hk duty to em¬ 
body the militia. 

It is stated m every 1 Life’ of Ralegh that 
when the contending fleets were coming up 
Channel, Ralogh was one of the volunteers 
who joined the lord admiral and took a 
more or less prominent part in the subse¬ 
quent fighting. Of this there k no mention 
m the English state papers or in the au¬ 
thentic correspondence of the time. Nor can 
any reliance he placed on the report that 
Ralegh took port in the naval operations 
mentioned in the 1 Copie of a Letter seat out 
of England to Don Bernardin Mendoza’ 
(1688, and often reprinted) (cf. A Pack of 
Spanish Lies). This doubtful authority also 
credits Robert Cecil with having joined the 
fleet—a manifest misstatement (Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, i. 342). 

In the early part of September Ralegh 
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was in Cornwall; afterwards in London, 
and about tlio 19th ho crossed over to Ire¬ 
land in company with Sir Bichard Gren¬ 
ville {StatePapers, Dom. eexv. 01, eexvi. 28, 
Iroland, 14 Sept.; Sir Thomas Ileneago 
to Oarow, 19 Sept., Carew MSS.) By De¬ 
cember ho was again at court, and camo 
into conflict with the queen’s new favourite, 
Essex. The latter strove to drive Ralegh 
from court, and on some unknown protext 
sent him a challenge, whioh the lords of the 
council prevented his accepting, wishing the 
whole business ‘ to be repressed and to be 
buried in silence that it may not bo known 
to her Majesty ’ {State Papers, Dom, ccxix. 
33) [soe Durum) ux, Rojbbkt, second Eaul oi? 
Essex]. The statement that in tho early 
summor of 1689 llalogh took pari, in tho 
expedition to Portugal under Drake and 
Norris (Ot,Hi's, p. 119) is viltually contra¬ 
dicted by tho full and authoritative docu¬ 
ments relating to tho expedition (of. Stale 
Papers, Dorn. cex\ii. 90, 97, 98, cexxiii. 35, 
56). In May 1689 Ralegh was in Ireland 
{ib. Ireland, cxliv. 27, 28), and possibly con¬ 
tinued there during the summor; he was 
certainly there in August and September 
( Gal. Carew MSS. 6,24 Aug.) To this period 
may he referred his intimacy with Edmund 
Sponsor [q. v.], wlio bestowed on him in liis 
poems tho picturesque appellation of ‘ Tho 
Shepherd of tho t Jcean.’ Ralegh roturnod to 
court in October, and, taking Sponsor with 
him, socurod for the poet a warm welcome 
from the queen, Ralegh's slay at court, was 
Bhort. Ills departure was apparently due to 
some jealousy of Sir William Pitzwilliam, 
lord deputy of Ireland, a friend of Essex, 
with whom ho had quarrelled in Ireland. 
On 28 Deo. he wrote to Oarow, ‘ My retreat 
from tho court was upon good cause. . . . 
Wlion Sir William Eitzwilliain shall ho in 
England, I take mysolf for his better by the 
honourable offices I hold, as also by that 
nearness to her Majesty which still I enjoy ’ 
(Cat, Carew MSS ,; of. Notes and Queries, 
3rd but. iv. 3). 

Court intrigues, his duties in Cornwall, 
tho equipment of tho various privaloors in 
which he had au interest, seem to have occu¬ 
pied him through 1690. In the beginning 
of 1691 ho was appointed to command in the 
second post, under Lord Thomas Howard, a 
strong squadron of queen’s ships and othors, 
to look out for the Spanish pinto lleut from 
tho West Indies. Ultimatoly, however, tho 
queen refused to lot him go, and his placo 
afloat was taken by his cousin, Sir Richard 
Grenville, whoso death ho celebrated in ' A 
Report of the Truth of tlio Eight about 
the Isles of tho Azores this last Sommor, bo- 


twixt Revenge, one of her Uai e3t T 
Slnppes, and an Armada of the . 
Spamo.’ This, published anonmomlf 
the autumn of 1691, was afterwards a£“. 
lutlged in Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navigat^- 
and forms the basis of a contemporawblj 
byGervaso Markham [q. v.] and 0 f C 
son a woll-lmown poem. » 

In the following year (1692) a still strong 
squadron was httod out, mainly at if. 
of Ralegli, who ventured all tL ^ 
could rniso, amounting to about 8-Kwu 
tho Earl of Cumberland also contrZii 
largely, and tlio queen supplied two sW 
he Foresight and Garland. It wusinteudld 
that Ralegh should command it in person 
though tho quoen lind expressed hereof™' 
posed to tlio plan, and aa early aa 10March 
ho wrote to Cecil, ‘I have promised her 
Majesty that, ifl can pomade the companies 
to follow Sir Martin Erobi&er, I will without 
fail return, and bring them but into the ^ 
fiomo fifty or throe-score lengups; which to 
do, her Mnj es( y many times, with great giaoe 
lmdo mo remember’ (Ei)WAHDS,ii. 46). But 
ill tho early (lays of May, as the fleet put 
to sea, Ralegli roceived an order to resign 
tho command to Erobisor and retumunme- 
diatoly. Ilo conceived liimsolf warranted in 

S ftH far ns Cape Einisterre. Thera 
tlft tho floet, he sont one part, under 
Erohiser, to threaten the coast of Portugal 
bo as to prevent the Spanish fleet putting to 
boa; tho nt her, undor Sir Jolui Burgh, to the 
Azores, whore it captured the MadredeDios, 
tho groat, carraek, homeward bound from the 
East Indies with a cargo of the estimated 
value of upwards of half a million sterling. 
By tho beginning of Juno Ralegh had arrived 
in London, and although on 8 Juno he was 
staying at his own residence, Durham Homo 
in tho iSlrnml, tho ancient London house of 
the bishops ol Durham, which he held since 
1584 on a grant from the crown (ib. li. 252 
soq.),howfts inJ uly sent to the Tower, 
His recall and imprisonment were due to 
the queen's wrath on discovering that the 
man whom slio had delighted to honour and 
enrich, who had been professing a lover’s 
dovotion (o her, had been carrying on an in¬ 
trigue with one of hor maids of honour, Eliza- 
botn, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
[ q. v,], who, baptised at Beddingfconlfl April 
1565, was 27 years old. In March it was ru- 
mo urod that Ralegh hadmorriod the lady,but 
this, in a lot tor to Robort Cecil on 10 Match 
1692, llalogh lmd denounced as a ‘malicious 
report.’ According to Camden, Ralegh se¬ 
duced tho Indy sonio mouths before, an asser¬ 
tion which J. P. Collier needlessly at¬ 
tempted to corroborate by printing a forged 
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news-letter on the topic ( Arclueologia , xxxiv. 
100-70). The queen showed no moro mercy 
to Mistress Throgmorton than to her lover, 
and she also was imprisoned in the Tower. 
In a letter addressed to Sir llobert Cecil in 
July Ralegh affected frenzied grief and rage 
at heing debarred from the presence of the 
queen, whose personal attractions he eulo¬ 
gised in language of absurd extravagance 
(Edwvbds, ii. 51-2). In his familiar poem 
‘As you came from the Holy Land,’ he 
seems to have converted into verse much of 
the flattering description of Elizabeth which 
figured in this letter to Cecil (Poems, ed. 
Hannah, pp. 80-1). But, despite these 
blandishments, he continued a close prisoner 
till the middle of September, when, on the 
arrh al of the great carraclc, the Madre de 
Dios, at Dartmouth, he was seiit thither with 
Cecil and Drake, in the hope that by his 
local influence he might be able to stop the 
irregular pillage of the prize. He arrived in 
charge of a Mr. Blunt {State. Papers, Dom. 
ccxliii. 17), perhaps Sir Christopher Blount 
[q. v.], the stepfather and friend of the Earl 
of Essex. On going on board the carrack 
his friends and the mariners congratulated 
him on being at liberty, but he answored 
‘No, I am the Queen of England’s poor cap¬ 
tive.’ Cecil, his fellow-commissioner, treated 
him respectfully. 1 1 do grace him,’ wrote 
Cecil, ‘as much as I may, for I find him 
marvellous greedy to do anything to recover 
the conceit of his brutish offence ’ (ib.) By 
27 Sept, the commissioners had reduced the 
affairs of the carraclc to something like order 
(Edwvbds, ii. 73), and eventually the net 
proceeds of the prize amounted to about 
160,0007., of which the queen took the 
greatest part. Ralegh considered himself 
ill-used in receiving 80,0007., being only 
2,0007. more than he had ventured, while the 
Earl of Cumberland, who had ventured only 
19,0007., also received 86,0007. (ib. ii, 76-8). 
But her majesty, gratified, it may be, by her 
share of the booty, so far relented as to re¬ 
store Ralegh his liberty. 

It is probable that Ralegh and Elizabeth 
Throgmorton were married i mm ediately 
afterwards. Being forbidden to come to 
court, they settled at Sherborne, where in 
January 1691-2 Ralegh had obtained a 
ninety-nine yeare' lease of the castle and park 
(ib. i. 463). ne now busied himself with 
building and planting, ‘ repairing the castle, 
erecting a magnificent mansion close at hand, 
and laying out the grounds with the greatest 
refinement of taste ’ (St. John, i. 208), 
But he didnotwholly withdrawhimselffrom 
public 1 ife. Early in 1593 he was elected for 
Michael in Cornwall, and took an active 


part in the proceedings of the house. On 
28 Feb. be spoke in support of open war 
with Spain. On 20 Maich he strenuously 
opposed the extensions of tlio privileges of 
aliens, and his speech was answered by Sir 
Robert Cecil. On 4 April he spoke with 
much ability and tact in favour of the 
Broivnists, or rather against religious per¬ 
secution (D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 478, 490, 
493, 608-9, 617; Edwabds, i. 271). 

New difficulties followed his bojoum in 
London during the session. Passionately 
devoted to literature and science, he asso¬ 
ciated in London with men of letters of all 
classes and tastes. He was, with Cotton 
and Selden, a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries that had been formed by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker and la&ted till 1605 ( Archceo- 
login, i, xxv), and to him iB assigned the first 
suggestion of those meetings at the Mer¬ 
maid tavern in Bread Street which Shake¬ 
speare, Ben Jonson, and many lesser writers 
long graced with their presence. He made 
valuable suggestions to Richard Hakluyt, 
when he was designing his great collection 
of 1 Voyages’ (cf. History of the World, bk. 
ii. cap. lii. sect, viii.) But it was not only 
literary and archaeological topics that Ra¬ 
legh dibeussed with his literary or anti¬ 
quarian friends. Although he did not per¬ 
sonally adopt the scepticism in matters of 
religion which was avowed by many Elizabe¬ 
than authors, it attracted his speculative cast 
of mind, and he sought among the sceptics 
his closest companions. Thomas Harriot, 
who acknowledged himself to he a deist, he 
took into his house, on his return from Vir¬ 
ginia, in order to study mathematics with 
him. "With Christopher Marlowe, whose re¬ 
ligious views were equally heterodox, he was 
in equally confidential relations. Izaak Wal¬ 
ton testifies that he wrote the well-known 
answer to Marlowe’s familiar lyric , 1 Come, 
live with me and be my love.’ 

There is little doubt that Ralegh, Har¬ 
riot, and Marlowe, and some other personal 
friends, including Ralegh’s brother Carew, 
were all in 1592 and 1693 membeis of a select 
coterie which frequently debated religions 
topics with perilous freedom. According 
to a catholic pamphleteer writing in 1692, 
and calling himselx Philopatris, the society 
was known as 1 Sir Walter Hawley’s School 
of Atheisms.’ The master was stated to 
be a conjuror (doubtless a reference to 
Harriot), and ‘ much diligence was said to 
be used to get young gontlemen to this 
school, wherein both Moyses and our Sauior, 
the old and the new Testaments are iested 
at and the schollers taught among other 
things to spell God backwards ’ (An Ad- 
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vertisement written to a Secretarie of my 
L. Treasurers of Inyland by an Inglishe In¬ 
telligencer, 1502, p, 18). In May 1C93 tho 
coterie's proceedings wore brought to the 
notice of the privy council. A warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Marlowe and another, 
but Marlowe diod next month, before it took 
effect. Ralegh had doubtless returned to 
Sherborne after tho dissolution of parliament 
on 10 April. But later in tho year the lord 
keeper, Puckering, mado searching inquiries 
into Ralegh’s and his friends’ relations with 
tho freelkinlcing dramatist. A witness de¬ 
posed that Marlowe had read an atheistical 
lecture to Ralegh and others. On 21 March 
1698-4 a special commission, headed by 
Thomas Howard, viscount Bindon, was di¬ 
rected to pursue tho investigation atOerne in 
Dorset, in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, 
and to examine Rulogh, his brother Oarow, 
‘ Mr.Tliynne of Wiltshire,’ and ‘onu Horyott 
of Sir Walter ltiiwloig'h’s house’ as to their 
alleged heresies. Unfortunately tho result 
of the investigation is not accessible (Ifarl. 
M> S'. 7012, p. 101) [soo Kyjj, Thomas; Mae- 
1.0we, Oiimistoeuee]. In June 1694 Ralogh 

spent a whole night in eagerly discussing 
religious topics with tho jesnit John Oomo- 
lius [q.v.], while tho latter lay under arrost 
at Wolvorton (Poi.nr, Jesuits, iii. 461-2). 

But Ralogh was soon socking with charac¬ 
teristic versatility somewhat less hazardous 
means of satisfying his speculative instinct. 
Jle had boon fascinated by the Spanish logond 
of the fabulous wuoltli of thocity of Munoa in 
South America, ‘which tho Spaniards call 
Eldorado,’ and ho desired to investigate it. 
Early in 1694 his wife, who deprocat od tho 
project, wrote to Cooil out venting him ‘rather 
to stay him than further him ’ (Edwards, i. 
100). Probably owing to his wife’s inllucnco, 
Ralogh delayed going out himself, and in 
tho first instance sent his tried servant, J ucob 
Whiddon, with instructions to explore tho 
rivor Orinoco and its tributaries, which iutor- 
scct tbecouutry now knownasVonozuola, but 
long called by tho Spanish sottlurs Guayana 
or Guiana. Whiddon roturnod towards tho 
end of tho yenr without any dofimto informa¬ 
tion. Ralogh was undaunted. IIo had already 
resolved to essay tho advouluro himself, and 
on 9 Eob. 1604-6 ho sailod from Plymouth 
with a floot of five ships, fitted out prin¬ 
cipally at his own cost, OoeiL and tho lord 
admiral being also interested in the voyage, 
and with a commission from tho quoon to 
wage war against the Spaniard. On 22 March 
ho arrived at tho island of Trinidad, oif the 
■Venezuelan const, whore he attacked and 
took tho town of San .Tosef, He seizod Ber- 
roo, governor of Trinidad, who, stimulutod 


by the appenranco of Whiddon the veaTiZ 
fore, had written homo siurgeHtW theiL. 
diate occupation of the country adioinW? 
Orinoco. In fact an expedition for tlX 
pose sailed from San Luear about thTJT 
time that Ralegh sailed from Plymouth^ 
it did not arrive at Trinidad till April ? ™ 

Ralegh’s intercourse with his prisoner had 
meantime been most friendly, and iw “ 
showed Ralegh an official copy of a denes? 
tion made by one Juan Martinez, who on tb 
point of death, declared that, having i! 
into the hands of tho Indians oftheOrinoco he 
had been detained for sovon months inlianoa 
the richness and wonders of which he de-’ 
scribed at length. Ralegh, like the Spaniards, 
accepted the story, in which there is nothin? 
improbable. * It is not yet proven that there 
was notin tho sixteenth century Bomench 
and civilised kingdom, like Peru or Mexico 
in tho interior of Soul h America ’ (Kingslei 
Miscellanies, 1869, i. 4-1). Tho ruports of do"- 
hoadod mon, or of ‘ men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,’ may have 
in tho disguises of the Indian medicine-men 
(*'*. i. 46). Early in April, loaving his ships 
at Los Gallos, Ralogh started on his adven¬ 
turous search for the gold-mine of Manos 
with a little ilotilla of five boats, about one 
hundred mon, and provisions for a month. 

Tho equipment and the means at his dis¬ 
posal proved inadequate. Entering by the 
Mnnnmo mouth from the Bay of Gunnipa, 
and so into tho Orinoco itself, near where 
San Rafael now is, the labour of rowing 
against tho stream of tho river in flood 
was excessive; and when, after struggling 
upwards for an ostimated distance of four 
hundred miles, they turned into the Caroni, 
it wttR often found impossible to make more 
than ‘ ono slono’B cast in an hour.’ They 
pushed on for forty miles further, when their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, nnd they 
wore still without any prospect of reaching 
Munoa. Ralogh reluctantly decided to give 
up the attempt for the present, hoping to try 
again at some future time. Leaving a man 
nud n boy boliind with a tribe of friendly 
Indians, so that on Iiis return he might 
find competent intorprotors, or possibly even 
guides to Munoa, lie and his companions ra¬ 
pidly descended tho river with the current, 
and rejoined their ships. They carriedwitb 
them sundry pioces of ‘whits spar’ or quartz, 
‘ on tho outside of whioli appeared some small 
grains of gold,’ and these, being afterwards 
assayed iu Loudon, were reported to contoia 

- • i from 12,000 


pure gold in prop 


to 20,900 pounds to the ton, the reference 
being apparently to the ‘ assay pound’ of 
12 grains (information from Professor Ro* 
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berts-Au^en). They are also said to have 
brought back the earliest specimens of ma¬ 
hogany known in England. From Trinidad 
Rale' r h followed the north coast of South 
America, levied contributions from the Spa¬ 
niards at Curaana and Rio de Hacha, and 
returned to England in August. But he 
had powerful enemies, some of whom de¬ 
clared that the whole story of the voyage was 
a fiction. It was to refute this slander that 
he wrote his ‘ Discoverie of Guiana,’ 1596, 
4 to. At the same time he drew a map, 
which was not yet finished when the hook 
was published. This map, long supposed to 
be lost (Schombukot, p. 2Cn.), is identical 
with a map in the British Museum {Add. 
MS. 17940a), dated about 1850 in the 
Catalogue, but shown to be Ralegh’s by 
a careful comparison with the test of the 
1 Discoverie ’ and with Ralegh’s known hand¬ 
writing (Kohl, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Maps . . . relating to America . . . men¬ 
tioned. in vol. tit. of Hakluyt's Great Work j 
information from Mr. C. H. Coote). A fac¬ 
simile of the map is in vol. ii. of ' Ham- 
burgische Festschrift znr Erinnerung an die 
Entdeckung Amerika'a 1 (1892). 

Ralegh’s accuracy as a topographer and 
cartographer of Guiana or the central district 
of Venezuela has been established by sub¬ 
sequent explorers, nor is there reason to doubt 
that the gold-mine which he sought Teally 
existed. The quartz which he brought home 
doubtless came from the neighbourhood of 
tha river Yuruari (an affluent of the Caroni), 
where gold was discovered in 1849 by Dr. 
Louis Plassard, and has, since 1857, been 
procured in large quantities. The prosperous 
El Callao mine in this region was probably 
the object of Ralegh’s search (C. Lb Nevb 
Fosteb, ‘ Coratal Gold Fields of Venezuela,’ 
reprinted from Quarterly Jour, of Geolog. 
Soc. August 1869, and the same writer's 
‘ Ralegh s Gold Mine/ in Brit. Assoc. Hep. 
1869, up. 162-3). 

On ms return in 1595 Ralegh retired to 
Sherborne, and, as lord lieutenant of Corn¬ 
wall, prepared for the defence of the country 
against a threatened invasion from Spain. 
This prevented his personally undertaking a 
new voyage to Guiana; but in January 1695- 
1690 he sent out his trusty friend, Lawrence 
Kemys [q. v.], who brought hack the news 
that the Spaniards, under orders from Berreo, 
had re-established themselves in force at San 
Tomis, near the mouth of the Oaroni, where 
an earlier settlement had been abandoned 
(Hakluyt, iii. 672; Gardiner, iii, 444-6, 
where the position of San Tomas is discussed). 

Meantime Ralegh took a brilliant part in 
the expedition to Cadiz in June 1596. He 


commanded the van—himself in the lead¬ 
ing ship, the Warspite—as the fleet forced 
its way into the harbour, and, though severely 
wounded, he was carried on shore when the 
men landed for the storming of the town. 
By his commission as a general officer he 
had a voice in the councils of war, but his 
share inswayingthe decision to attack, which 
we know only from his own narrative (En- 
wabes, ii. 147-8), may easily he exaggerated, 
and is contradicted by Sir William Monson, 
the captain of Essex’s ship, the Dien Repulse 
(‘Naval Tracts ’ in C hubohill, Voyages,170 4, 
iii. 186). On his return Ralegh was again 
busied with the despatch of a vessel to push 
discovery in the Orinoco. She sailed from 
the Thames in October, but did not leave 
Weymouth till 27 Dec., and by the end of 
June 1697 she was back at Plymouth with¬ 
out having been able to gain any further 
intelligence (Hakluyt, iii. 693). As far 
as Ralegh was concerned, the project was 
dropped for the next twenty years, though 
others made fruitless attempts in the same 
direction [see Leigh, Ohables, d. 1605]. 

Ralegh had been commended for his share in 
the taking of Cadiz; Mb friends believed that 
the queen’s wrath was wearing itself out, and 
Essex was not hostile. In May 1697 Ralegh 
was in daily attendance at the court, and on 
1 June he ‘ was brought by Cecil to the queen, 
who used Mm very graciously and gave him 
full authority to execute hisplace as captain of 
the guard. In the evening he rid abroad 
with the queen, and had private conference 
with her ’ (Edwakds, i. 226). Eor the next 
few weeks he seems to have been on familiar, 
almost friendly, terms with Essex. Mean¬ 
time the intelligence from Spain showed that 
Philip was preparing to take revenge for the 
loss he had sustained at Cadiz. Ralegh 
drew up a paper entitled ‘ Opinion on the 
Spanish Alarum,’ in support of the conten¬ 
tion that the cheapest and surest way to de¬ 
fend England was to strike beforehand at 
Spain. The idea had been forcibly urged by 
Drake ten years before, but the time was 
now more favourable and the advice accorded 
with the queen’s inclinations. It had been 
intended to send out a squadron of ten sMps 
under Lord Thomas Howard, with Ralegh 
as vice-admiral. The fleet was now increased, 
it was joined by a Bquadron of Dutch ships, 
and Essex, as admiral and general, took 
command of the whole. On 10 July it put 
to sea, but was dispersed in a gale and driven 
back with some loss. It could not sail again 
till 17 Aug., and then with a diminished 
force, a great part of the troops being left 
beMnd. Off Cape Finisterre the fleet was 
for the second time scattered by bad weather, 
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and only by slow degrees was it collected at 
Flores, in the Azores, where it was deter¬ 
mined to lie in wait for the Spanish treasure 
ships from the West Indies. But Essex had 
intelligence that it was doubtful if they 
would come at all, and^hat, if they did, they 
would taka a more southerly route. lie 
therefore resolved to wait for them ntFayal, 
and sailed thither, giving Ralegh orders to 
follow os soon as liis ships had watered. 
Ralegh, following in haste, arrived at the 
rendezvous before Essex, and seeing that the 
inhabitants were putting the town in a state 
of defence, he landed and took it without 
waiting for Essex, who, on coming in, was 
exceedingly angry to find that he had been 
anticipated. JSe accused Ralegh of having 
disoboyed the instructions, by landing 'with¬ 
out the general’s presence or order,’ Ralegh 
appealed to the actual words, that ‘ no 
captain of any ship or company . . . shall 
land anywhere without directions from the 

g eneral or some oilier principal commander,’ 
e being, he maintained, ' a principal com¬ 
mander, named by the queen as commander 
of the whole lleet in succession to Essex and 
Howard.’ Common sense justified Ralegh’s 
action, and Essex was obliged to waive the 
point, though several of his friends are said 
to have incited him to bring llalogh to a 
court-martial (ib, i. 242). The quarrel was 
healed for the time by the intervention of 
Howard, and Lho fleet kept at sea till the 
middle of October, making some valuable 
prizes and destroying many othors. On its 
return the troops were distributed in the 
western garrisons,and Ralegh,in conjunction 
with Lord Thomas Howard and Lord 
Mountjoy, was occupied in preparations for 
the defence oflhe coast against any possiblo 
atLompts on the part of Spain, 

During the years immediately following, 
his time was, for the most part, dividod 
between the court and the west country, 
with an occasional visit to Ireland. In 1597 
he was chosen member of parliamont for 
Dorset, and in 1001 for Cornwall, In the 
last parliamont he defended monopolies, 
which were attacked with much heat in a 
debate of 19 Nov. 1001. He is reportod to 
have blushed when a follow-member spoke 
of llio iniquity of a monopoly of playing- 
cards, and he elaborately explained his rela¬ 
tions with the monopoly of tin, which he 
owned as lord warden of the stannaries, but 
he said nothing of his equaUy valuable 
monopoly of sweet wines (D’Ewes, Journals 
of Parliaments, p. 646), In July 1600, after 
the news of the battle of Nieuport, he, 
jointly with Lord Oobham, with whom he 
was now first intimately associated, was 


| sent to Ostend with a gracious message 
the queen to Lord Grey [see Brooke, Hiimy 
eighth Lord Con hah ; Gnnr, Thomas, fit’ 
teenth Lord Gttnr or Wiltoh], Inthefoi 
lowing September he was appointed governor 
of Jersey, and at once repaired to the island 
t where he instituted a public registry of title’ 
’deeds, which iB still an important feature of 
the insular land system, and he practically 
created the trade in fish between Jersey and 
Newfoundland (PnaoT-Oainn, lies de fa 
Manche, p. 326; Falle, Jersey, ed. DurelL 
P- °f Newfoundland. 

pp. 62, 76). But the old quarrel with Essex 
was still smouldunng. In Beason and out 
of season, Essex and his partisans, especially 
Sir Christopher Blount [q.v.], were loud in 
their denunciations of Ralegh. Essex writ¬ 
ing to. the queen on 25 June 1699, accusedkim 
of ‘ wishing the ill-success of your majesty’s 
most important action, the decay of your 
greatest strength, and the destruction of 
yourfaithfullest servants’ (Edwards,! 264) 
and at the last he asserted that it was to 
counteract Ralegh’s plots that he had come 
over from Ireland, and ‘ pretended that he 
took arms principally to save himself from 
Cobham and Ralegh, who, he gave oat, 
should have murdered him in his house’ 
(Cecil to Sir George Carew, ib. i. 266). It 
was untruthfuHy alleged that Ralegh had 
placed an ambuscade to shoot Essex as he 
passed on liis way from Ireland to the lords 
of the council in London. Blount, pretending 
to seek a means of retaliating, shot four times 
at Ralegh; lie had alroady vainly suggested to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges that Raleglrs removal 
would do Essox good service (Oedvs, p.833), 
Ralegh was not disposed to submit meeldy 
to this active hostility. At an uncertain 
date—probably in 1801—he wrote of Essex 
to Cecil: ‘ If you take it for a good counsel 
to relent towards this tyrant, you will repent 
it when it shall be too late, nis malice is 
fixed, and will not ovaporato by any your 
mild courses. . . . For after revenges, fear 
them not; for your own father was esteemed 
to be the contriver of Norfolk’s ruin, yet Ms 
son followetli your father’s son and lovetk 
him’ (cf, St. Jorar, ii, 38; and Deydbbttx, 
Lives of the Levereux, ii. 177). When Essex 
was brought out for execution, Ralegh was 
presont, hut withdrew on hearing it murmured 
that ho was there to feast his eyes on his 
enemy’s sufferings, Blount afterwards ad¬ 
mitted that neither he nor Essex had really 
believed that Ralegh had plotted against the 
earl’s life; ‘ it was/ he said, ‘ a word cast out 
to colour oilier matters; ’ and on the scaffold 
he ontreated pardon of Ralegh, who was 
again present, possibly in his official capacity 
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ns captain of the guard, His attitude to¬ 
wards Essex, and hxs party seems to have led 
Sir Amyae Preston to send him, in 1002, a 
challenge, which he accepted. He arranged 
hi- papers and affairs as a precautionary 
measure, entailing the Sherborne estate on 
his son Walter; Out for some unexplained 
reison the duel did not take place, About 
the same date he began negotiations for the 
saWof much of his Irish property to Richard 
Boyle, first earl of Cork; the transaction was 
not completed until 1001, after Ralegh’s at¬ 
tainder, when Boyle secured all the Irish 
estates (cf. Lumore Tapers, ed. Grosait, 1st 
ser. iv. 268 ; 2nd ser. li. 38-49, 157-9, iii. 
69-02, v. passim). 

Meantime political intrigues centred round 
the king of Scots. For at least two years 
before the death of the queen, James was 
sretematically informed that Ralegh was 
opposed to his claims, and was ready to 
proceed to any extremities to prevent his 
accession to the throne. The letters were 
written by Lord Henry noward (afterwards 
Earl of Northampton) [q. v.], probably with 
the knowledge, if not the approval, of Cecil. 
Tkeresult,at anyrate,wns that James crossed 
the border with a strongprepossosaion against 
Balegh; and when Ralegh, who had been in the 
west, hastened to meet him, he was received 
with marked discourtesy. A fortnight later 
he was deprived of his post of captain of the 
guard; he was persuaded or compelled to re¬ 
sign the wardenship of the stannaries and 
the governorship of Jersey; his lucrative 
patent of wine licenses was suspended as a 
monopoly; and he was ordered, ‘ with un¬ 
seemly haste,’ to leave Durham Ilouse in the 
Strand. Such measures were a sure presage 
of his downfall; hut he still remained at 
court in occasional attendance on the king, 
hoping, it may he, to overcome the prejudice 
and win the royal favour. On or about 
14 July be was summoned before the lords 
of the council, who examined him as to any 
knowledge he might have of the plot ‘ to 
surprise the king’s person' [see Watson, 
William], or of any plot contrived between 
Lord Cobham and Count Aremberg, the Spa¬ 
nish agent in London. Of Watson’s plot he 
most probably was entirely ignorant, With 
Cobham he was still on friendly terms, and 
Cobham had taken from his house a hook by 
one Snagge, contesting James’s title. Ralegh 
had once borrowed the work from Lord 
Burghley’s library. Moreover ho knew that 
Cobnam had been in correspondence with 
Aremborg. This he denied before the coun¬ 
cil, hut hq afterwards admitted it, and his 
prevarication, joined to his known inter¬ 
course with Cobham and his reasonable 


causes for discontent, appeared so suspicious 
that on 17 July he was sent a prisoner to 
the Tower. 1 Unable to endure his misfor¬ 
tunes,’ he attempted to commit suicide 
(Edwaeds, i. 376). 

During the following months he was 
repeatedly examined by the lords of the 
council, and on 17 Nov. was brought to 
trial at Winchester before a special com¬ 
mission, which included among its members 
Lord Thomas Howard, now earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Charles Blount, now earl of Devonshire 
[q. v.], Lord Henry Howard, the newly 
created Lord Cecil, Sir John Popham [q. v.J, 
lord chief justice, and several others. Of 
these, only Suffolk could he considered 
friendly. Nothing was proved in a manner 
which would satisfy a modern judge or a 
modem jury; but the imputation of guilt 
attached at the time to every prisoner com¬ 
mitted by the lords of the council for trial 
on a charge of treason, unless any convincing 
proof of Tub innocence were forthcoming. 
This Ralegh could not produce. He knew 
something of Cohham's incriminating corre¬ 
spondence, and to know of or suspeot the 
existence or even the conception of a traito¬ 
rous plot without revealing it waa to he par- 
tieeps criminis. The jury without hesitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty—guilty of com¬ 
passing the death of the king, ‘ the old fox 
and his cubs; ’ of endoavouring to set Ara¬ 
bella Stuart on the throne; of receiving bribes 
from the court of Spain; of seeking to de¬ 
liver the country into the hands of its enemy. 
Sentence was pronounced by Popham, but 
the commissioners undertook to petition the 
king to qualify the rigour of the punishment. 
The trial is a landmark in English constitu¬ 
tional history. The harsh principles then in 
repute among lawyers were enunciated by 
the judges with unprecedented distinctness, 
and as a consequence a reaction steadify set 
in from that moment in favour of the rights 
of individuals against the stale (Gardiner, 
i. 138). 

Two days before Ralegh’s trial, Watson, 
George Brooke, and four others were tried 
and condemned; a week later, Ooblrnm and 
Grey. Ralegh was ordered to be executed on 
11 Dec., and, in full expectation of death, 
he wrote a touching letter of farewell to his 
wife. This was published in 1044 with a 
few other small pieces in a volume entitled 
‘To-day a Man, To-morrow None,’ in the 
‘ Arraignment ’ of 1648, and in the ‘ Re- 
maines ’ of 1061 (cf, Edwaeds, ii. 284). But 
on 10 Dec, Ralegh, with Cobham and Grey, 
was reprieved; on the 16th the three were 
eent up to London and committed to the 
Tower. All Ralegh’s offices were vacated 
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by his attainder, and his estates forfeited, 
but his personal property was now restored 
to him. In 1002, when he had assigned the 
manoT of Sherborne to trustees for the bene¬ 
fit of his son Walter, he reserved tho in¬ 
come from it to himself for life. This life 
interest now fell to tho king, but on 30 July 
1004 a sixty years' term of SheTbome and 
ten other Dorset and Somerset manors was 
granted by the orown to trustees to he held 
by them for Lady Ralegh and her son. Soon 
afterwards a legal flaw was discovered in the 
deed of 1602 conveying Sherborne to tho 
trustees of the son "Walter. After much legal 
argument the judges in 1608 declared the 
whole property to be forfeited under the at¬ 
tainder, and the arrangement of 1604 to ho 
void. Lady Iialegh, in a personal interview, 
entreated James to waive his claim, but with¬ 
drew her opposition on receiving a promise of 
40CW. a year for her life and that of her sou, to¬ 
gether with a capital sum of8,000£. The Sher¬ 
borne property, which was of the estimated 
rental of 7001., was thereupon bestowed on the 
fling’s favourite, Robort Carr, earl of Somer¬ 
set. Shortly before Prince Henry's death ill 
1612 he begged it of James, who compensated 
Oarr with 20,0001. The prince intended to 
restore the estato to Ralegh, but died before 
he could effect his design, and Oarr re Look 
possession, hut on liis attainder in 1616, Sher¬ 
borne was sold to John Digby, earl of Bristol, 
for 10,0001. (Stubbing, pp. 244, 201-4; 
Oakbw Ralegh, Brief Relation, 1G69), 
Ralegh was treated leniently in prison. 
Ho had apartments in tho upper story of 
the Bloody Tower, whore his wife and son, 
with, their personal attendants, also lived, at 
the rate, for household expenses, of about 
2001, a year. But liis health suffered from 
cold (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 107), 
and frequent offorta wore mado by his enemies 
to concoct fresh charges of disloyalty against 
him. In 1610 they succeeded in depriving 
him for three months of the society of his 
wife, who was ordered to leave the Tower. 
In Prince Henry, however, he found a useful 
friond. The prince was mainly attracted by 
Ralegh’s studios in science and literature, to 
which his enforced loisuro was devoted. For 
the prince, Ralogh designed a model of a ship. 
Encouraged by him, he began his ‘ nistory 
of the World,’ and for his guidance do- 
signed many political treatises. In a labo¬ 
ratory, or ‘ still-house,’ allowed him in the 
Tower garden for chemical aud philosophical 
experimonts, he condonsed fresh from salt 
water (an art only practised generally during 
the nineteenth century) (cf, Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1006-7), and compounded drugs, chief 
among which was his ‘Great Cordial or 


Elixir.’ Ralegh’s own prescription is net 
extant, but Nicholas le Eebro compound 
it in the presence of Charles II on 20 fW 
1062 (Evelyn iW ii. 152), and 
an account of the demonstration in 16U4 At 
the same time whatever books Ralegh chose 
to buy or borrow were freely at his 3i S po J 
and he interested himself in the scientific 
searches of his fellow-prisoner, Henry Percy 

ninth earl of Northumberland To v 1 
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whose soi'vice he introduced Harriot 
friend and fellow-worfler. 


old 


As early as 1610, possibly earlier, Rate* 
sought permission for another venture to the 
Orinoco. He was willing to command an 
expedition himBelf, or to serve as guide to 
any persons appointed. ' If I bring them 
not,’lie wrote, 1 to a mountain covered-with 
gold and silvor ore, let the commander have 
commission to out off my head there' 
(Edwards, ii. 393). His proposal received 
somo encouragement, and in 1611 or 1613 
certain lords of the council offered to send 
Kemys with two ships, on condition that 
the charge should be homo by Ralegh if 
Kemys failed to bring hack at least half a 
ton of gold ore similar to tho specimens, 
Ralegh objected that it was ‘a matter of 
exceeding difficulty for any man to find the 
samo acre of ground again in a country 
desolate and overgrown which he hath seen 
but once, and that sixteen years since.’ 
‘ Yet,’ he wrote, ‘that your lordships may 
be satisfied of the truth, I am contented to 
adventure all I have, hut my reputation, 
upon ICemys’ memory; ’ the condition on 
the other side being ‘ that half a ton of the 
former ore being brought home, then I shoD 
have myliborty, and in the meanwhile mv 
fraa pardon under the great seal, to be left 
in his majosty’s hands till the end of the 
journoy’ (id. ii. 838-9). There can, how¬ 
ever, be little doubt that Cecil, now earl of 
Salisbury, did not encourago tho scheme, but 
the kingyielded to the representations of Sir 
Ralph Winwood [q, v.], Ralegh’s steadfast 
friend, and of Sir Goorge Villievs (afterwords 
duke of Buckingham) [q, v.l The warrant 
for his release was dated 19 March 1016-16; 
hut it appears that ho was actually discharged 
from the Tower two or three days earlier, 
though he continued throughout the year 
under tho guard of a keeper (id. i. 668; il 
841; Gardiner, ii. 381). 

During the following months he was busy 
in preparations for the voyage. He had no 
support from the orown, and he and his wife 
adventured all they had, inoluding_ the 
8,00CW,, or as much of it as had been paid in 
compensation for the resumption or Sher- 
borno, and some land of hers at Mitcham 
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(d. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xi. 202, 2nd 
ser! ix. SSI). The gentlemen volunteers -who 
gathered rotm d Ralegh subscribed the rest. 
Among these were Charles Parker, a brother 
of William Parker, fourth baron Monteagle 
rq. v.] ; Captain North, brother of Dudley, 
third lord North [q. v.]; Sir Warham St. 
Leger, son of Ralegh’s old comrade in Ire¬ 
land;' and George Ralegh, a son of Ralegh’s 
brother George. "With them were Kemys, 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Penington 
fq. v.], and others of good repute as seamen 
or as soldiers; but as a rule the merchants 
of London, or Bristol, or Plymouth, like the 
seafaringfolk of the west country, held aloof 
from the enterprise. His ships were thus 
filled up with ' the world’s scum? Even of the 
volunteers, many of them were ' drunkards, 
blasphemers, and others such as their fathers, 
brothers, and friends thought it an exceeding 
good gain to be discharged of with the hazard 
of some thirty, forty, or fifty pounds, know¬ 
ing they could not have lived a whole year 
so cheap at home ’ (‘ Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiana,’ Worlcs, vih. 480). 

As soon as the proposed voyage to the 
Orinoco was publicly spoken of, Sarmiento, 
the Spanish ambassador, vehemently pro¬ 
tested against it. All Guiana (the modem 
Venezuela), he asserted, belonged to the king 
of Spain, and Ralegh’s incursion would he 
an invasion of Spanish territory, but he 
thought it more probable that Ralegh meant 
to lie in wait for and attack the Mexican 
plate fleet, in practical disregard of the peace 
between the two countries. Ralegh protested 
that he had no intention of turning pirate; 
that the mine really existed, and added, ac¬ 
cording to Sarmiento, that it was neither in 
nor near the king of Spain’s territories—a 
statement palpably false (Gaediotb, iii. 89). 
Ralegh knew that the Spaniards had taken 
possession of the district (Edwabds, ii, 888). 
Ralegh had stringent orders not to engage in 
any hostilities against the Spaniards, ana was 
assured that disobedience would cost him his 
life (GiBDnmt, iii. 44 n.) This warning he 
treated as mainly intended to satisfy Sar¬ 
miento, and as on intimation of the possible 
result of failure. To Bacon be spoke openly 
of seizing the Mexican plate fleet, and to 
Bacon’s objection that that would be piracy, 
he answered 'Did you ever hear of men 
being pirates for millions? ’ (id. p, 48). 

While the preparations were in progress 
another design occurred to him. Towards 
the end of 1610 war again broke out between 
Spain and Savoy, and Savoy turned to Franca 
and England for support. Genoa, nominally 
neutral, was rendering valuable aid to Spain. 
James was not unwilling to assist Savoy, but 
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was destitute of the means, and Ralegh, un¬ 
derstanding the situation from Winwood, 
suggested to the Savoyard ambassador in 
London that he should urge the king to 
divert the Guiana squadron to on assault on 
Genoa. James, after considering the pro¬ 
posal, declined to sanction a change in the 
destination of Ralegh’s expedition (ii. pp. 
60-2). Ralegh, however, was anxious to 
obtain some further Beonrity for his life in 
case of failure. With that view he entered 
into negotiations with the French ambassa¬ 
dor in London, and with the admiral of 
France, hoping for the assistance of some 
French ships, and a safe retreat to France m 
the event of defeat. The confused evidence 
points to the conclusion that Ralegh had 
determined to attempt the capture of the 
Mexican plate fleet, to establish himself in 
force at the mine, and to seize the islands of 
Trinidad and Margarita as the keys of the 
position. He believed that success, in spite 
of his orders, would win the king's pardon, 
but, if not, that the treasure he would carry 
with him would insure him a favourable re¬ 
ception in France. He sailed from Plymouth 
with a squadron of fourteen ships on 12 June 
1017. 

The voyage was unfortunatefrom the first. 
Foul winds and storms drove him hack, and 
afterwards scattered his fleet; one ship was 
sunk. Most of them, more or less disabled, 
put into the harbour of Cork. In July 
Ralegh paid a visit to Sir Richard Boyle, 
who lent him 1001., and next month he en¬ 
tered into a partnership with Boyle for the 
working of the copper mine at Balligarim 
(Lismore Papers, ed. Grosart, 1st ser. 1.168, 
108, 2nd ser. ii. 86-6). He was not ready 
to sail again till 19 Aug. At the Canaries 
the Spaniards were sullenly obstructive; it 
was only after being refused at two of the 
islands that they were allowed to water at 
Gomera. From the Cape Verde Islands they 
were driven by a hurricane. Calms and foul 
winds followed; they lay for forty days in 
the Doldrums, short of water, a prey to 
scurvy and fever. Great numbers of the 
men, with several of the captains and superior 
officers, died. Ralegh himself was stricken 
with fever. The crews ware mutinous. It 
was afterwards stated that Ralegh encouraged 
them with assurances of capturing the Mexi¬ 
can fleet if the mine failed (Gabdindb, iii. 
118). On arriving off the mouth of theOyapok 
he hoped to be joined by Leonard, an Indian 
whom he had brought to England on his 
fonner voyage, and who had lived with him 
for three or four years. But Leonard was not 
there, and Ralegh moved his squadron, re¬ 
duced by wreck or separation to ten ships, to 
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the mouth of the Cayenne, There he was wel- thoroughly disheartened. He proposed!!] 
corned by friendly natives whose affection he them to loolr out for the Mexican fleet • thev 
had won twenty years before. ‘ To tell you,’ refused, the captains equally with the' mel 
he wrote to his wife on 14 Nov., ‘that I ‘ What shall we be the better? ’ they said' 
might be king of the Indians were but vanity, ‘for when we oome home the king gyj 
. . . They feed me with fresh meat and all have what we have gotten, and we shall he 
that the country yields’ (Edwaudb, ii. 347). hanged’ (ib. p. 127). Several of the shim 
When the men were somewhat refreshed, parted company. Some of them went to 
and recovered from sickness, he moved to tho Newfoundland, and thence, with a cargo of 
isle de Salut, and there prepared for tho fish on their own account, to the Mediter- 
fart her adventure. Five of the ships were ranean. After touching at St. Kitts, whence 
small enough to cross the bar and go up the he sent letters to England, Ralegh also went 
river, and in these he put four hundred men. to Newfoundland. He had now only four 
He himself was too feeble from tho effeots ships with him, and though with these he 
of the fever to accompany them, and it was would fain have kept the sea in hopes of 
thegeneralwishthathesliouldremainbehind. capturing some rich prize, his men refused 
It was expected that a hostile Spanish fleet to follow him. He realised the danger that 
would arrive, with which Ralegh could best awaited him in England, and, as a penniless 
deal. ‘You shell find me,’ he told the ex- outcast, ho would he scarcely more welcome 
meditioiiary foroo, ‘at Punto Gallo, dead or in Franco. With much hesitation he went 
hlive; and if you find not my ships there, to meet hie fate in England, and anived at 
yet von shall find tlioir ashes. For * will fire Plymouth about tho middle of JunB 1018. 
with the galleons if it come to extremity, but Already the news of the attack at Son 
run away I will never’ (Gabdinub, iii. 121). Tomas and of the failure of the expedition 
The chief command of the expedition up had reached the Icing, and the Spanish 
the river ho entrusted to Kemys; his minister,nowOondedeGondomar,demanded 
nephew, George Ralegh, was to command satisfaction in accordance with James’s pro- 
the soldiers, among whom was hie son mise that ‘ if Ralegh returned loaded with 
Walter. Ralegh gave orders that they gold acquired by an attack on the subjects 
should land at a point agreed on, and march of the kmg of Spain, he would surrender it 
to the mine, said to he three miles distant, all, and would give up the authors of the 
If they were attacked by the Spaniards in crime to be hanged in the public square of 
moderate force they were to repel them; Madrid.’ James assured him that he would 
but ‘if without manifest peril of my son,’he be as good as his word (ib. Hi. 182). The 
said to Kemys,‘yourself, and other captains, council resented Gondomar’s language to 
you cannot pass toward the mine, then be the king; but James, supported byBucmnr- 
well advised how you land. For I know, a ham, convinced it that Ralegh ought to he 
few gentlemen excepted, what a scum of punished. On 22 June James assured Gun¬ 
men you have, and I would not for all the domar that justice should be done, and Gfon- 
world receive a blow from the Spaniard to domar replied with a sneer ‘ that Ralegh and 
the dishonour of our nation 1 (ib, v. 120). his followers were in England, and had not 
The expedition started on 10 Deo., hut the been hanged.’ James, although stung to fniy, 
settlement of SanTomds had been moved agreed to proposeto the council to sendRulegli 
several miles lower down the river, and it and some dozen of his followers to Spam, 
was impossible to pass it without being Three days later he promised Gondomar that 
seen, or to march to the mine without the Ralogh should bo surrendered, unless Philip 
danger of falling into an ambuscade. Kemys oxpressly asked that he should he hanged in 
decided Lo attack the town, which was England (cf. ‘ Documents relating to Ralegh’s 
stormed and burnt, though with the loss of last voyages ’ by S. R, Gardiner in Cami. 
young Walter, Ralogh’s son, The Spaniards Soc, Miscellany, 1864, vol. v.) 
took to the woods, and, in face of their oppo- Shortly after his arrival at Plymouth R&- 
sition, Kemys judged it impossible to roach logh set out for London; but at Ashburton 
the mine. He accordingly returned, and he was arreBted by his cousin, Sir Lewis 
rejoined Ralegh at Punto Gallo, only to kill Stuoley or Stukeley [q. v.L who took him 
himsolf in despair at the bitter reproach to back to Plymouth, where he was left much 
which Ralegh gave vent. He had brought to himself. The opportunity suggested the 
fresh evidence of the existence and wealth advisability of escaping to Franoe,but while 
of the mine, and Ralegh wished to lead his he was still hesitating orders came for him 
men back for another attempt. But they to bo token to London. There also he was 
shrank from tho venture; ho could neither left at large, but, attempting to escape to a 
persuade nor compel them ; they were Frenoh ship at Gravesend, he was arrested, 
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brought back, and lodged in the Tower. 
He had meantime drawn up hie ‘ Apology ’ 
( Works, viii. 479), which is rather a justifi¬ 
cation of his conduct than a defence against 
the charge. ‘ To James it must have appeared 
tantamount to a confession of guilt; to all 
who knew what the facts were it stamped 
him as a liar convicted by his own admission ’ 
(Gabdim®, iii. 141). 

Commissioners were now appointed to 
inquire into what had been done. With 
Lord-chancellor Bacon at their head, they 
were all men of good repute, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they performed 
their duty conscientiously; Ralegh was 
examined, but his statements contradicted 
each other, till, ‘ exasperated by the audacity 
of his lying, they came to the conclusion 
that there was not a eingle word of truth in 
liis assertions; that his belief in the very 
existence of the mine was a mere fiction in¬ 
vented for the purpose of imposing upon his 
too credulous sovereign' (ib. p. 143) j and 
that bis lies must be taken as on admission 
of his guilt. James accordingly gave orders 
for him to be brought to trial, but was told 
that, as Bolegh was already under sentence 
of death, he could not now be legally tried. 
If he was to he executed, it must be on the 
former sentence. On 23 Oct. Balegh was 
brought for the last time before the com¬ 
missioners, when, in the name of hie col¬ 
leagues, Bacon, after pronouncing him guilty 
of abusing the confidence of his sovereign, 
told him that he was to die. On 38 Oct. he 
was brought before the justices of the king’s 
bench, when he argued that the Winchester 
sentence was discharged by his commission 
for the late voyage. He was told that, ‘ un¬ 
less he could produco an express pardon from 
the king, no argument that he could use 
would he admissible.’ In that case, he an¬ 
swered, he had nothing to do hut throw 
himself on the king’s mercy; whereupon the 
chief justice, Sir Henry Montagu (afterwards 
Earl of Manchester) [q. v.], awarded execu¬ 
tion according to law (ib. p. 148). On the 
following morning, 29 Oct., he was brought 
to the scaffold erected in Old Palace Yard. 
He met his death calmly and cheerfully, and 
of his last words many have become almost 
proverbial. As he laid his head on the 
block some one objected that it ought to be 
towards the east. ‘"What matter,’ he an¬ 
swered. ‘ how the head lie, so the heart he 
right?* than which, says Mr. Gardiner, no 
better epitaph could be found for him. An 
official ‘Declaration ’ of his demeanour and 
carriage was issued a few days later and was 
frequently reprinted. His remains were de¬ 
livered to his wife, and they were buried in 


the chancel of St. Margaret’s Church,West¬ 
minster, in spite of Lady Balegh's wish that 
he should he buried at Beddmgton; the head 
she caused to be embalmed, and she kept it 
by her in a red leather bag as long as she 
lived. It seems to have passed into the pos¬ 
session of her son Carew,hut what ultimately 
became of it is uncertain. A memorial win¬ 
dow n as placed in ] 882 by American citizens 
in St. Margaret’s Church, with an inscription 
by James Russell Lowell. 

The high position Balegh had occupied, the 
greatness of his downfall, the general feeling 
that the sentence pronounced in 1603 was 
unjust, and that the carrying of it into exe¬ 
cution in 1618 was base, all contributed to 
exalt the popular appreciation of his cha¬ 
racter. His enemies had denounced him as 
proud, covetous, and unscrupulous, and much 
evidence is extant in support of the un¬ 
favourable judgment. But the circumstances 
of his death concentrated men’s attention 
ou his bold exploits against his country’s 
enemies, and to him was long attributed 
an importance in afi'airs of state or in con¬ 
duct of war which the recital of his acts 
fails to justify. He was regarded as the 
typical champion of English interests against 
Spanish aggression, a view which found itB 
most concentrated expression in the popu¬ 
lar tract ‘ Sir Walter Bawleigh’s Ghost, or 
England’s Forewamcr,’ by Thomas Scott 
(Utrecht, 1626, and frequently reissued). 
Physical courage, patriotism, resourcefulness 
may be ungrudgingly ascribed to him. But 
he had small regard for truth, and reckless 
daring was the main characteristic of his 
stirring adventures as politician, soldier, 
sailor, and traveller. Balegh acquired, how¬ 
ever, a less ambiguous reputation in the 
pacific sphere of Iiteiature, and his mental 
calibre cannot be fairly judged, nor his versa¬ 
tility fully realised, until his achievements 
in poetry, in history, and political philosophy 
have been taken into account. However im¬ 
petuous and rash was he in action, he sur¬ 
veyed life in his writings with wisdom and 
insight, and recorded his observations with 
dignity and judicial calmness. 

It is difficult to reconcile the religious tone 
of his writings with the reputation for infi¬ 
delity which attached to Balegh until his 
death, and was admitted to he justifiable by 
Hume. The charges brought against Balegh 
and Marlowe in 1693 were repeated, in gene¬ 
ral terns within four months after his exe¬ 
cution by Archbishop Abbot, who attributed 
the catastrophe to his ‘questioning’ of ‘God’s 
being and omnipotence ’ (Abbot to Sir 
Thomas Roe, 19 Feb. 1618-19). Such a 
charge seems confuted on almost every page 
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of his ‘ History of the World,’ in which 
he follows in the early chapters the Old 
Testament narrative with most confiding 
literalness, and earnestly insists through¬ 
out on God’s benaflcenco. A similar senti¬ 
ment finds repeated expression in his poli¬ 
tical essays. Nor in incidental references 
to the Now Testament does he give any sign 
of incredulity (cf. Histone , bk, ii. chap. iv. 
sect, xi.), and nothing actually inconsistent 
with these views can be detected in two 
works in which he dealt with metaphysical 
speculation. The one ‘The Sceptic/ first 
published in 1651, is a scholastic and incon¬ 
clusive dissertation—Dr. Parr called it a 
* lusus ingenii ’—in which it is argued that 
the endless varieties of physical formation, 
temperament, and capacity f discernible in 
living organisms, present insuperable ob¬ 
stacles to the universal acceptance among 
men of any one conception of truth. Doubt 
is therefore inevitable to man’s reason; but 
no mention is made of religious belief, which, 
it seems clear from Ralegh's references 1 o it 
elsewhere, he did not regard as dependent on 
man’s reason. Ilis ‘Treatise of the Soul’ 
(first published in the collected ‘Works,’ 
1829) is a supersubtle and barren inquiry 
into the naturo and function of the soul, 
mainly based on scriptural texts. The con¬ 
temporary tone of religious orthodoxy gene¬ 
rated reputations for infidelity on very slender 
provocation, and in Ralegh's case the evil 
report doubtless sprang from his known lovo 
of orally discussing religion with men of all 
opinions, and of thus encouraging freedom of 
speech. But his friend Sir John Harington 
affirmed that he personally kept within con¬ 
ventional hounds in suoh conferences. ' In 
religion,’ Harington wrote in 1008, ‘ he hath 
shown in private talk groat doplh and good 
reading, as I once experienced at his own 
house before many learned men 1 ( Nut/ee An¬ 
tiques, ii. 132). 

Throughout his career Balegli solaced his 
leisure by writing verse, much of which is lost. 
All that is positively known to survive con¬ 
sists of thirty shor I pieces, many of which wore 
originally published anonymously, or under 
hie initials in poetioal anthologios, like the 
‘Phoenix Nest/1698; ‘England’s Ilolicon,’ 
1600; or Davison’s‘Poetical Rhapsody/ 1008 
(cf. England's Helicon and Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, both edited by Mr, A. H. Bullen). 
But the signature of ‘ SirW, R.’ or of ‘Ignoto/ 
which he adopted occasionally, is not always 
conclusive testimony that the pieces to which 
those signatures are attached were from Ra¬ 
legh’s pen. Dr. Hannah has noted twenty- 
five poems which have been wrongly assigned 
to bun on suoh grounds. Nor can reliance be 
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placed on the pretension advaneedl^bcUt 
of very many of bis poems that they we™ 
penned ‘on the night before his execution’ 
A fragment only remains of Ralegh’s cW 
effort m verse, a poem called ‘ Cynthia, tie 
Lady of the Sea/ which was probably written 
during his enforced withdrawals from non* 
1689 and 1692-3. Gabriel Harvey desenbd 
so much as was written before 1690as‘afme 
and sweet invention.’ Puttenhom doubtless 
referred to it in his ‘Arte of Poesie’ (16891 
when he described Ralegh’s ‘vein’as‘most 
lofty, insolent, and passionate.’ Edmund 
Spenser, who generously encouraged Ralegh's 
essays in poetry, wrote to him in 1690 0 f 
‘your own excellent conceit of Cynthia’and 
thrice elsewhere referred to the work appre- 
ciat ively, viz. in a sonnet to Ralegh prefeed 
to the first three books of the * Faerie Queens’ 
(1690), in the introduction of the third bool 
and in ‘Oolin Clout’s come home again’ 
1691. * The twenty-first and last Book of 
the Ocean to Cynthia/ with a few versos o{ 
an unfinished twenty-second hook, is alone 
extant; this remains among the Hatfield 
manuscripts, and has been printed by Dr. 
Hannah. Bat the latter erroneously styles 
it ‘ Continuation of the lost poem “ Cynthia,”' 
and assigns it to the period of Ralegh’s im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower. The two short 
poems which were found by Dr. Hannah in 
the same manuscript, and are printed byhim 
aa introductory to the twenty-first book, do 
not appear to form any part of ‘Cynthia.’ 
‘ The twenty-first and last hook’ portr&ya 
with much poetic fervour and exuberance the 
despairof Raleghat bis exile from the presence 
of ‘ Cynthia/ who clearly is intended for Queen 
Elizabeth. Ralegh refers to himself as 'the 
Shepherd of the Ocean/ an appellation that 
Spenser had conferred on him. The poem is in 
four-line stanzas, alternately rhymed. Among 
other attractive specimens of Ralegh’s extant 
verse are a fine epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney 
(first printed anonymously in the ‘Phoenix 
Nest/ 1698); two commendatory poems on 
the ‘Faerio Quoone’ (in the 1690 edition of 
the first throo books); ‘ If all the world and 
lovo were young/ the reply to Marlowe’s 
‘ Oome,livewitli mo ’ (in ‘ England’s Helicon,’ 
1000, signed ‘ Ignoto, but ascribed to Ralegh 
in Wait on’s Compleat Angler) ; * The Silent 
Lover,’ alyrio(signed ‘Sir W. R.;’ quotedby 
Lord Ohostorflold in Letter 188; cf. Hannah, 
p. 20); * The Lio, or the Soul’s Errand,’ be¬ 
ginning * Go Soul, the body’s guest’ (written 
before 1698; printed in Davison’s ‘Poetical 
Rhapsody/1608 anon., and with feeble altera¬ 
tions and additional stanzas m Josliua Sylves¬ 
ter’s* Posthumi/1688 and 1041 ); ‘ThePilgrim- 
ago’ (probably written in 1808; of. Notes and 
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Queries, 1st ser. iv, 863), a, remarkable proof 
of Ralegh's resigned temper in the presence 
of death, and a poem of somewhat lascivious 
tone, beginning ‘Nature that wash’d her 
hands in milk, which was first printed in 
full, from Harleian MS. 6917, f. 48, in Mr. 
Bullen’s ‘Speculum Amantis,’ p. 76. The 
masterly concluding stanza (‘ 0 cruel Time, 
which takes on trust’) of this last lyric was 
printed as a separate poem in the ‘ Remaines.’ 
Among the books of his friend which Ralegh 
■rraced with prefatory verses were Gascoigne’s 
‘Steele Glas,’ 1676; Sir Arthur Gorges’s 
‘ Pharsalia,’ 1614; and William Lithgow’s 
‘ Pilgrims’ Farewell,’ 1618. Many quotations 
from the classics are translated metrically in 
the ‘ History of the World.’ Ralegh’s poems 
were collected by Sir S. Egerton Brydges in 
1814, but the best collection is that by Hr. 
Hannah, 1886. 

Somewhat similar difficulties to those that 
attach to the identification of Ralegh’s poetiy 
beset his prose works. David Lloyd, in his 
‘Statesmen of England,’ 1666, states that 
Hampden before the civil wars had tran¬ 
scribed at his cost 3,462 sheets of Ralegh’s 
writings. The works remaining in manu¬ 
script or published under his name do not 
account for so bulky a mass. That much is 
lost is known. The missingworks apparently 
include a ‘Treatise of the West Indies’ (cf. j 
Discovery qf Guiana, Ded.), a ‘ Description 
of the River Amazon’ (Wood), a‘.Treatise 
of Mines and the Trial of Minerals,’ and, 
according to Ben Jonson, a ‘Lite of Queen 
Elizabeth’ (Conversations with DrummoncC). 

Only three prose works hv Ralegh were 
published in his lifetime. The earliest was 
‘A Report of the Truth of the Fight about 
the Isles of Azores,’ London (for William 
Ponsonby), 169L anon. (reprinted under Ra¬ 
legh’s name by Hakluyt in 1696, and sepa¬ 
rately by Mr. Arber in 1871). It was fol¬ 
lowed by the ‘ Discovery of the Empyre of 
Guiana’ (London, by Robert Robinson), of 
which two editions appealed in 1696 (copies 
of both are in the British Museum) ; this was 
reprinted in Hakluyt, iii. (1698), and imme¬ 
diately translated into Dutch (Amsterdam, 
1606) and into Latin (Nuremberg, 1699, and 
also in Hulsius’s 1 Collection ’). The best 
edition, is that published by the Hakluyt 
Society (1848), with introduction by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk. 

The last work that Ralegh printed was 
his ‘History of the World.’ Begun for the 
benefit of Prince Henry, who died before its 
completion, it was executed while Ralegh 
was in the Tower, between, it is said, 1607 
and 1614. During his imprisonment he ex¬ 
tended his learning in all directions, but he 
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did not know Hebrew, and when he could 
find no Latin translation of a Hebiew work, 
which he deemed it needful to consult, he 
borrowed ‘ the interpretation ’of some learned 
friend. He thus derived occasional aid from 
Robert Burhill [q. v.], John Hoskins (1566— 
1638) [q. v.], and Harriot; but there is no 
good reason to doubt that most of the 660 
authors which he cited were known to him 
at first hand. Ben jonson, who regarded 
Ralegh as his ‘father’in literature, claims 
to have revised the ‘History’ before it went 
to press, and to have written ‘ a piece of the 
Punic War;’ but even if Jonson’s testimony 
be accepted, it does not justify Algernon 
Sidney's comment, in his ‘Discourses on 
Government,’ that Ralegh was ‘ so well as¬ 
sisted that an ordinary man with the same 
helps might have performed the same thing.’ 
In this view Isaac D’lsraeli unwarrantably 
followed Sidney. But the insinuation that 
Ralegh borrowed his plumage rests on no 
just foundation. 

Ralegh’s labours, which began with the 
creation, only ieached to 180 B.O., the date of 
the conversion of Macedonia into a Roman 
province. He traced the rise and fall of the 
three great empires of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Macedon, and dealt exhaustively with the 
most flourishing periods of Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman history. As originally designed 
the work was to nil three volumes, ana the 
published volume, consisting of five books, is 
colled * The First Part.’ But Ralegh relin¬ 
quished his task without doing more than 
amass a few notes for a continuation. In 
a desultory fashion he collected materials for 
an English section, and asked Sir Robert 
Cotton for works on British antiquities and 
‘ any old French history wherein our nation 
is mentioned.’ But the report that he com¬ 
pleted a second volume, which he burnt, may 
be safely rejected. Winstanley, in his ‘ Eng¬ 
lish W orthies,’1660, who is copied by Aubrey, 
says that the publisher, Walter Burre, told 
Ralegh that the first part had failed to sell, 
whereupon Ralegh flung a second completed 
part into the fire. Another apocryphal anec¬ 
dote (related in Robert Heron’s ‘Letters on 
Literature,’ 1786, p. 213, and accepted by 
Carlyle) assigns the same actto Ralegh’s de¬ 
spair of arriving at historic truth, after hear¬ 
ing a friend oasually describe an incident that 
both had witnessed in terms that proved that 
it took in his friend’s eyes a wholly different 
aspect from that which it took in his own. 

The work had so far advanced by 16 April 
1811 as to warrant the publisher, Walter 
Burre, in seeming' on that date a license 
for publication. ‘Sir Walter Rawleighe ’ is 
mentioned as the author in the ‘ Stationers’ 
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Register ’ (Arber, iii. 367). It was pub- 
lished iu 1614—Oamdeu says on 29 March, 
In no extant copy of either of the two. edi¬ 
tions of 1614 is the author’s name given, 
nor do they contain a title-page; but t here 
is a frontispiece elaborately engraved by 
Remold Elstracke, which is explained in 
some anonymous verses (' The Mind of the 
Front ’) by Ben Jonson. Of the two edit ions 
of 1614, the earlier supplies a list of errata, 
which are corrected in the later. 

The work attained an immediate popu¬ 
larity. Hampden, Oromwell, Bishop Hall, 
and Princess Elizabeth, the Elect ross Pala¬ 
tine, were among its earliest readers and ad¬ 
mirers. James I alone condemned it. He 
complained that Ralegh had in his preface 
spoken irreverently oi Henry VIII, and he 
believed he could detect his own features in 
Ralegh’s portrait of Ninus, the efl'eminate 
successor of Queen Semiramis. On 22 Dec. 
1614 the archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
asking the Stationers' Company, by direction 
of the king, to call in and suppress 'all 
copies of the book lately published by Sir 
Walter Rawleigh ’ (Aunctl, Stationers ’ lie- 
gister, vol. v. p. lxxvii). The reference is 
obviouslv to the * History of the World,’ and 
not, as Mr, Gardiner assumed, to Ralegh’s 
‘ Prerogative of Parliaments,’ which was not 
begun before May 1016. Chamberlain, the 
letter writer, declared, on 6 Jan. 1616-16, 
that the ‘ History ’ ‘ was called in by the 
king’s commandment for divers exceptions, 
bnt, specially for being too saucy in censuring 
princes.’ But the inhibition was apparently 
not persisted in. The book was permitted 
to continue in circulation after t ho publisher 
had contrived to cancel the title-page (Notes 
and Queries, 8t.h sor. v. 441-2). A second 
edition appeared in 1617 (with a title-page 
boaring Ralegh’s namo); others, in folio, are 
dated 1621,1624,1628,1634,1662 (two), 16(18, 
1671,1077 (with a lifo by John SliirlBy), 1678, 
1087,1736 (the ‘ eleventh ’). An octavo re¬ 
print appeared in1820at Edinburgh in6 vole., 
and it Alls vols. ii.-vii. of the Oxford edition 
ofRalogli’sworks of1829. ‘TabusIlistoricns, 
or Historical Perspeot ivo’ (1681), a summary 
of tho fortunes of tho four great ancient em¬ 
pires, is a bookmaker’s compilation from it 
rather than, what it professes to ho, an in¬ 
dependent production of Ralegh’s. An ex¬ 
cerpt, entitled ‘Story of the War between 
the Carthaginians and their own mercenaries 
from Polybius,' was issued in 1657. A vo wud 
abridgments, by Alexander Ross (called tho 
‘Marrow of History’) and by Lawrence 
Eclmrd, arc dated respectively! 660 and 1698. 
A briof continuation, by Ross, from 160 b.o. 
to A..D, 1040 appeared in 1662, 


The design and style of Ralegh’s' Histn*, 
of the World’ are instinct with a 
uimity which places the book among the 
noblest of literary enterprises. Throughout 
it breathes a serious moral purpose, It iUut- 
trates the sureness with which ruin over¬ 
takes‘great conquerors and other troubles oi 
the world ’ who neglect law, whether human 
or divine, and it appropriately closes with 
an apostrophe to death of rarely paralleled 
sublimity. Ralegh did not approach a studj 
of history in a critical spirit, and his massue 
accumulations of facts nave long been super¬ 
annuated. But he showed an enlightened 

appreciation of the needofstudvinggeograph} 

together with history, and of chronological 
accuracy. His portraits of historical person¬ 
ages—Queen Jezebel, Demetrius, Pyrrhus 
Epaminondas—are painted to the life; and 
the frequent digressions in which he dealt 
with events of his own day, or with philo¬ 
sophic questions of perennial interest, such 
as the origin of law, preserve for the wort 
much of its original freshness. Remarks on 
the tactics of tlio armada, the capture of 
Enyal, the courage of Englishmen, the tena¬ 
city of Spaniards, England’s relations with 
Ireland, emerge in the most unlikely sur¬ 
roundings, and are always couched injudicial 
and dignified language. Ilis style, although 
often involved, is free from conceits. 

To Ralegh is also traditionally ascribed 
the history of the reign of William I in 
Samuel Daniel's' History of England’(1618). 
This essay closely resembles 1 An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Breviary of the History of Eng¬ 
land with the reign of King William I, 
onlitlod the Conqueror,’ which was printed 
in 1893 from a manuscript belonging to 
Archbishop Sancrofb, who believed it to he 
by Ralegh. The authorship is not quite 
certain. 1 A Discourse of Tenures which 
were before the Conquest,’ by Ralegh, is 
printed in tho Oxford edition of his works. 

Numerous essays by Ralegh on political 
themes wore circulated in manuscript in his 
lifetime, and manuscript copies are to be 
found in many private and public col¬ 
lections. Tho following, which were pub¬ 
lished after his death, may be assigned to 
him with certainty: 1. 1 Tho Prerogative 
of Parliaments in 'England/ an argument, 
suggested by the proceedings against St. 
John in tho Star-chamber in April 1016, in 
fnvour of parliamentary institutions, though 
overlaid with so much conventional adula¬ 
tion of James I as to obscure its real aim; 
1628,4to (title-pages aro met with variously 
giving the place of publication as London, 
Hamburg, and Middleburg), dedicated to 
James I and the parliament; London, 1657, 
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with a dedication to the parliament. 2. ‘ Ad¬ 
vice to his Son/ London, 16S2, two editions j 
1686 (a collection of sensible, if somewhat 
worldly, maxims). 3. ‘The Prince, or Maxims 
of State, written by Sir "Walter Pawley and 
presented to Prince Henry/ London, 1642. 
4 . ‘To-day a Man, To-morrow None/Lon¬ 
don, 1644; containing the well-known let¬ 
ter to his wife. 6. ‘ The Arraignement 
and Conviction of Sir Walter Rawleigh/ 
with a few letters, 1648. 6 . 'Judicious and 
Select Essays and Observations upon the 
first Invention of Shipping, the Misery of 
Invasive War, the Navy Royal, and Sea Ser¬ 
vice, with his Apology for his Voyage to 
Guiana/ London, 1660, and 1657. 7. A col¬ 
lection of tracts, including 1,2, and 3 above, 
with his ‘ Sceptick, an Apology for Doubt/ 
‘Observations concerning tbe Mflgnificency 
and Opulency of Cities/ an apocryphal ‘ Ob¬ 
servations touching Trade and Commerce/ 
and ‘Letters to divers persons of quality/ 
published with full list of contents on title- 
page in place of any general title in 1651 and 
again in 1656 (with Vaughan’s portrait) ; re¬ 
issued in 1667, with the addition of ‘The 
Seat of Government/ under the general title 
of ‘ Ecmaines.’ 8 . ‘ The Cabinet Council, or 
the Chief Arts of Empire discahinated, By 
that ever-renowned knight Sir Walter Raw¬ 
leigh/ published by John Milton, 1658; re¬ 
issued in same year as * Chief Arts of Em¬ 
pire’ (cf. Notes and Queries, 6tli ser. iii. 
302). 9. ‘ Three Discourses: (i.) of a War 
with Spain; (ii.) of the Cause of War; 
(iii.) of Ecclesiastical Power; ’ published by 
Philip Balegh, hia grandson, Loudon, 1702. 
10. ‘A Military Discourse, whether it would 
he better to give an invader battle or to 
temporise and defer the same/ published by 
Nath. Booth of Gray’s Inn, 1734. 11. ‘The 
Interest of England with regard to Foreign 
Alliances/on the proposed marriage alliances 
with Savoy, 1760. 

1 A Eelation of Cadiz Action in the year 
1596/ fiist printed in Cayley’s ‘ Life/ 1805, 
chap, v., reappears, with many other pre- 
viously unprmted pieces of smaller interest, 
including the metaphysical 1 Treatise of the 
Soul/ in the only collective edition of 
Ealegh’s works, Oxford, 1829, 8 vols. 8 vo, 
‘Choice Passages from the Writings and 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh ’ was edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Grosort in 1892, 

Some of the posthumous publications at¬ 
tributed to his pen are of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, ‘Observations touching Trade and 
Commerce with the Hollands and other Na¬ 
tions 1 (1660, and in ‘ Romanies/ 16610— ttn 
account of a scheme for diverting the Dutch 
carrying trade into EugEsh hands, which is 
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repeated in McCulloch’s ‘ Tracts/ 1859—is 
more likely by John Keymer. ‘ A Dialogue 
between a Jesuit and a Recusant in 1609/ 
‘The Life and Death of Mahomet’ (1687), 

‘ The Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to his 
aged Father ’ (in Oxford edit.), may be safely 
rejected as obvious imitations of Ralegh’s 
style. Two volumes attributed to Ralegh hv 
Sir Henry Sheeres [q, v.], their editor, and re¬ 
spectively entitled‘A Discourse on SeaPorts, 
principally on the Port and Haven of Dover/ 
1700-1 (reprinted in 1 Harieion Miscellany ’), 
and ‘ An Essay on the Means to maintain the 
Honour and Safety of England,’ 1701, are 
more probably by Sir Dudley Digges [q. v.] 

The portraits of Ralegh are numerous. 
Among them is a full-length, probably by 
Zucchero, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
dated ‘ 1688 mtatis sum 84/ with a pair of 
compasses in the hand; another, in the 
Dublin Galleiy, is assigned to the same artist 
(‘ set. 44, 1698 ’); a third, with his son 
Walter (anon, dated 1602), belongs to Sir 
John Farnahy Lennard, hart. (cf. Cat. Tudor 
Exhibition, 1890); a fifth belongB to tlie 
Marquis of Bath (cf. Cat. National Portraits 
at South Kensington, 1806,1808); abeautiful 
miniaturo at Belvoir Castle, inscribed ‘ ret. 65, 
1018/ forms the frontispiece to Mr. Stehbing’s 
‘ Memoir/ 1891; and a portrait by Isaac 
Oliver is described in the ‘Western Anti¬ 
quary/ 1881 (i. 120). There are engraved 
portraits by Simon Pass (prefixed to his 
‘History of the World/1621), by R. Vaughan 
(prefixed to his ‘Maxims of State’), by 
Houbraken (in Birch’s ‘Lives’), and by 
Vertue (prefixed to Oldys’s ‘ Life/ 17S5). 

The spelling Ralegh (pronounced Rawley) 
is that which he adopted on hia father’s death 
in 1681, and persistently used afterwards. In 
April 1678 he signed ‘Rauleygh’ {Trans, of 
the Devon Assoc, xv. 174) ; from November 
1678 ( State Papers, Dom. exxvi. 40 1 ) till 
1683 he signed ‘ Rauley.’ His brother Caxew 
Bigned ‘ Raullygh ’ in 1678 and ‘ Raulligh ’ in 
1588 (id, eexvi. 48 x). Mr. Stebbing gives 
(pp. 30-1) a list of about seventy other ways 
in which the name has been spelt. The form 
Raleigh he is not known tn have employed. 

Lady Ralegh died in 1647, aged eighty- 
two. Of her two sons by Ralegh, Walter, 
baptised at Lillington, Dorset, on 1 Nov. 
1693, was probably horn at Sherborne. Ha 
matriculated from Corpus Christi College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 30 Oct, 1607, and graduated B. A, in 
1610, his tutor being Dr. Daniel Fairclough, 
alias Featley, who describes him as addicted 
to ‘ strange company and violent exercises.’ 
In 1618 Ben Jonson accompanied him as his 
governor or tutor to France. Jonson de¬ 
clares he was ‘ knavishly inclined/ and re- 
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ports a humiliating practical joke which 
young Ralegh played 011 him {Conversations 
with Drummond, p. 21). Attending his 
father in his latest expedition to Guiana, he 
was killed at San Tomas before 8 Jan. 
1017-18, when Captain Kemys announced 
his death to his father. 

The second son Oabbw Ralegh (1605- 
1666), wag born in the Towel' of London 
and baptised at the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula on 16 Feb. 1604-6; Richard Oarew 
[a.v.] of Antonie was his godfather. In 
1619 he entered Wadham College, Oxford, 
as a fellow-commoner, matrioulated on 
28 March 1620-1, and his name remained on 
the books until 1628 (Gardiner, 2leg. Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxford ). He is said to have 
written poetry while at Oxford. Wood saw 
some sonnets of his composition; a poem 
by him beginning ‘ Careless of love and free 
frofti fears' was printed in Lawes’s 1 Ayres 
and Dialogues,’ I6G3 (p. 11). llis distant 
kinsman william Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, brought him to court, but James I 
complained that he looked like his father's 
ghost, and, taking the hint, he spent a year 
in foreign travel. A bill restoring him in 
blood passed through the House of Lords in 
1021 and through both houses of parliament 
in 1624, but JameB I withheld his assent, 
and, although it was submitted again in1626, 
it did not receive the royal assent till 1628, 
when it was made a condition that Ralegh 
should resign all claim to the Dorset estates 
(Lords' Journals, vol. iii. passim; Commons' 
Journals, i. 766 sq.) In other respects 
Charles I treated lmn considerately, and in 
1086 he became a gentleman of the privy 
chamber. In 1639 he was sent io the Fleet 
prison for a week and suspended from his 
attendance at court for drawing his sword 
on a fellow-courtier (of. Mist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Rep. p. 291). But he nominally re¬ 
mained in the king’s service until the king’s 
escape to the Isle of Wight in 1646. Ac¬ 
cording to Wood, Charles I ‘honoured him 
with a kind token at his leaving Hampton 
Court’ (of. Lords' Journals vi. 186). He is 
said by Wood to have 1 cringod afterwards to 
the men in power.’ He had long set his heart 
on recovering his father's estates atSherborne, 
and he presented lo the House of Commons 
between 1648 and 1000 several petitions on 
the subject, ono of which—largely autobio¬ 
graphical—was published in 1609 as ‘A 
brief Relation of Sir Waltor Ralegh’s Trou¬ 
bles ’ (reprinted in Marl. Mm. and in Somers 
Tracts ; cf. Commons' Journals, vi. 696, viii. 
181 seq.; lards' Journals, xi. 116 soq.) 
Wood chronicles a rumour that lie defended 
his father's memory by writing ‘ Observation 


upon some particular persons and 
[in William Sanderson’s « ComphL tP 
tary ’’], written by a Lover of 
London, 1669, 4to. The pamphlet doukW 
owed something to Oarew’s suggestions B 
certainly expostulated with James Howell 
expressing doubt in his ‘ Epistolm HoeW 
of the existence of the mine in Guiana 
induced Howell to retract his susSCL 
1885 (cf. Epistola Moel. ed. Ja™? 
479 seq.) Meanwhile he took some St;™ 
part in politics. He sat in parliament u 
member for Haslemere (1648-63) ■ Garble 
is apparently in error in saying that he re¬ 
presented Gallmgton in the closing years 0 f 
the Long parliament (Notes and Queries. 
6 th ser. vol. xii. passim, 7thser. vol. i. passim? 
In May 1860 he was committed to the Tower 
for a few daya for ' passion ate worda ’ apokoa 
at a commitloe (Commons' Journals, vi 41 s 
416). On 10 Aug. 1668 John Evelyn dined 
with him in liis house at West Horsley 
[Evelyn, Diary, ii. 102). He took his place 
iu the restored Rump parliament on 7 May 
1669, and sat regularly till the members 
were expelled on 18 Oct. He was reinstated 
with his fellow-members on 20Dbc., and 
attended the house till the d iBnnlntm, , ^ 
March (Masson, Milton, iv.) ne zealously 
seconded Monck’s efforts for the restoration 
and through Monck’s influence was appointed 
governor of Jersey on 29 Feb. 1669-60 
( White-looks, p. 697), but it is doubtful if 
he visited the island. On Charles II’s return 
ho declined knighthood, and the honour was 
conferred upon his son Walter (15 June 1660). 
He owned property in Surroy j in 1629 the 
Earl of Southampton conveyed to him the 
manor of East norsley, and he succeeded in 
1648, on the death of hie uncle Sir Nicholas 
Throgmort on, lo the estate of West Horsley 
(Manning and Bray, Surrey, iii. 81; Bbai- 
lei and Britten, Surrey, ii. 76). In De¬ 
cember 1656 Ralegh settled the West 
Horsley property on his sons Walter and 
Philip, but the nrrungement was voided by 
Walker's death, about 1668, and he sold the 
estate in 1665 to Sir Edward Nicholas for 
9,7602. (Cent. May. 1790, i. 419). Balegh’s 
London house was in St. Martin’s Lane,and, 


dying there in 1686, he was buried on 1 Jan, 
1606-7 in his father’s grave in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, The register describes 
him as ‘ kild,’ which has been interpreted as 
murdered. By his will he made his widow 
sole exocutrix (Cent, Mag. 1860, ii. 808). 
He married Philippa (born Weston),‘the 
rich widow of Sir Anthony Ashley.’ His 
son Philip, of Loudon and Tenohley in 
Surrey, was stated in 1696 to have four 
eons (Walter, Carew, and two others) and 
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three daughters (Lb Neve, Knights, p. 74); 
ha edited in 17u2 No. 9 in the list given 
above of his grandfather’s tracts, end died 
in 1705. Carew’s daughter Anne married 
Sir Philip Tyrrell of Castlethorpe (Wood, 
Athena Oxen. ed Bliss, ii. 244). 

The commonly repeated statement that Sir 
Walter Ralegh alao left anillegitimate daugh¬ 
ter rests apparently on a reference made Dy 
Ealegh' to my poor daughter to whom I have 
aiven nothing, in a letter which he is re¬ 
puted to have addressed to his wife in July 
1603. ‘Teach thy son,’ he adds,' to love her 
for his father's sake.’ The letter, the genuine¬ 
ness of which is doubtful, was first printed 
in Bishop Goodman’s ‘ Court of Jantes'I ’ fed. 
Brewer, 1839; cf, Edwabds, ii. 388-887; 
SrBBBiira, pp. 195-8). 

[The chief Lives of Ralegh are those by Wil¬ 
liam Oldys, first published in 1786 (here referred 
to in the 8vo edition of 1829), by Thomas Birch, 
(1761), by Arthur Oayley (1806), by Patrick 
Fraser -Tytlor (1833), by Edward Edwards 
(2 vols. 1888), by J. A. St. John (1868), and 
by Mr, William Stabbing (1891). Gibbon con¬ 
templated a life of Ralegh, but abandoned the 
notion on reading that by Oldys. The Life by Ed¬ 
wards, which embodies numerous original letters 
and documents, is a rich quarry of material, bub 
scarcely a connected or aceu rate narrative. Al¬ 
though no detailed references are given to origi¬ 
nal authorities by Mr. Stebbing, iris biography 
,s of all the most readable and best informed. 
That by Mr. Edmond Gosse (1886) is, like 
sketches by Macvey Napier and Charles Kings¬ 
ley, an entertaining essay. For the history of 
Ralegh's parents and his early life, seepedigree 
inHoward's Miscellanea Genealogies et Heialdica, 
ii. 166-7 i cud the invaluable papers by Dr. 
Brushfleld ofBudleigh Salterton in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Devonshire Association. But a good 
many points in Ralegh's Elizabethan career re¬ 
main obscure. The most authentic sources for 
it are the State Papers, Domestic and Ireland; 
the Calendars both of the Carew MSS. and of 
the CecilP.ipers now in course ofpublication by 
the Hist. MSS. Comm. The Privy Council 
Hegister throwB little light on Ralegh’s curious 
relations with Marlowe in 1592-3, which are 
here noticed for the first time. Sir John Pope- 
Hennessy's Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland (1888); 
Sir Waiter Ralegh and his Colony in America, 
by the Rev. Increase N. Turbos. Boston (Prince 
Society), 1884, which reprints Harriot's Report, 
and Sir Robert Hermann Schomburglt's intro¬ 
duction to Ms edition of the Discoverie of Guiana 
(1848) are all useful. A complete account of 
Ralegh’s public life from the accession of James I 
is given in the History of England by Mr, S, R. 
Gardiner, who, while utilising the labours cf his 
predecessors, has corrected or illustrated them by 
his own researchesamongoriginal documents both 
in England and in Spain, See also Wood’s 
Athene Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii. 236-9; John Ford’s 


LineaVitae, 1620; Nannton’s Fragments Regal’a, 
1641; Fnller’s Worthies (1662); Lloyd’s Worthies 
(1685); Notes end Queries, 8th ser. x. 211; Au¬ 
brey's Lives, and Spedding's Life of Bacon. For 
Ralegh's literary work the chief authorities are 
the introduction to Dr. Hannah’s edition of his 
Poems (1886), Dr. BruBbfleld’s Bibliography of 
Ralegh (Plymouth, 1886, new ed. Exeter, 1908), 
his Bibliography of the History of the World 
(1886), and his Sir Walter Ralegh and his His¬ 
tory of the World (1887). The writers of this 
article owe to Dr. Bmhfield some lately dis¬ 
covered information.] J. K. L. 

8.L. 

RALEGH or RALEIGH, WALTER 
(1586-1640), divine,born in 1586, was second 
son of Sir Walter Ralegh's elder brother. Sir 
Carew Ralegh, knt,, ofDownton, Wiltshire. 
Hia mother was Dorothy, relict of Sir John 
Thynne, knt., of Longleat, Wiltshire, and 
daughter of Sir William Wroughton, knt., of 
Broadheighton, Wiltshire [see under Raiesh, 
Sis Waites], He was educated at Win¬ 
chester and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
he matriculated as commoner on 5 Nov. 1602, 
He graduated B.A. in 1605 and M.A. in 1608. 
'He was admired for his disputations in the 
schools, even when he was on undergraduate ’ 
(PatbiOK, Keliguia Kaleit/kancs). He took 
holy order*, and in 1618 became chaplain to 
William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke 
[q. v.] In 1020 he was presented by hia 
patron to tiie rectory of Ohedzoy ( near Bridg¬ 
water, Somerset; in the following year he 
received the rectory of Wilton St. Mary, 
Wiltshire. Between 1020 and 1623 he mar¬ 
ried Maria, daughter of Sit Ralph Gibbs. 
About 1680 he was chosen a chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary to Charles J, who admired his preach¬ 
ing. In 1682 he was made rector of Eling- 
don or Wroughton, and in 1635 of Street, 
Somerset In 1634 he was minor prebendary 
of Combe in Wells Cathedral, and received 
besidoa the rectory of Street-oum-W&lton, 
Wiltshire, In 1630 he was created D.D. In 
1687 he became dean and rector of St.Buryan, 
Cornwall, and in 1041 he was ohosen to suc¬ 
ceed Dr. GeorgeWarburton as dean of Wells. 

A staunch royalist and a member of Lord 
Falkland’s circle, Ralegh suffered grievously 
during the civil war, While he was attend¬ 
ing the king, his rectory-house at Ohedzoy 
was plundered by the parliamentarians, his 
property stolen, his cat™ driven away, and 
his wife and children expelled from their 
home. Mrs. Ralegh took refuge at Down- 
ton, where she was joined bv her husband. 
But in the western counties fortune was for 
some time favourable to the king, and Ralegh 
was enabled to return to Ohedzoy. Hocon- 
tinued to live there in safety until the defeat 
of George Goring, lord Goring [q. ▼,], at 
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Langport in 1645. Ralegh then fled to 
Bridgwater, and on the fall of that town 
(21 July 1645) surrendered to the parlia¬ 
mentarians, From Bridgwater he was sent 
a prisoner to Chedzoy, but on account of his 
weakness he was allowed to live in free 
custody in his own house. The departure of 
Fairfax and Cromwell was for him the be¬ 
ginning of new troubles. One Henry Jeanes, 
being anxious, it is said, to secure the rectory 
for himself, carried off the dean to Ilchcster, 
and there hacl him lodged in the county 
gaol. From Ilchcster the prisoner was re¬ 
moved to Banwell, and thence to the deanery, 
Walls, where he was entrusted to the caro 
of David Barrett, a shoemaker, By this 
person he was rudely dealt with, and at last 
mortally wounded in a scuille. According 
to Simon Patrick, Ralegh was murdered 
while attempting to screen from Barrett’s 
impudent curiosity aletter that he had written 
to his wife (cf. WiticnB, Sufferings of the 
Clergy, Anglim Huinn, 1017). He died on 
10 Oct. 1646, and was buriod in the choir 
of Wells Cathedral, before the dean’s stall. 
No inscription marks bis grave. Raleigh’s 
eldest son George attempted to bring Barrett 
to justice. A priest-vicar of Wells named 
Standish was arrested for having permitted 
the burial ol‘ the dean in the cathedral, and 
‘was kept in custody to the hour of his 
death ’ (PATRICK). 

Ralegh’s papers were preserved in the 
family, and thirteen of his sermons wero 
given by his widow to Simon Patrick (1626- 
1707) fq. v.], then dean of Peterborough, 
who published them in 1679, with a bio¬ 
graphical notice, and a Latin poem written 
in praise of Ralegh by a Cambridge admirer, 
whois probably Patrick himself. The volume 
is ontitled ‘ Reliqui® ltalcighanso, being Dis¬ 
courses and Sermons on several subjects, by 
the Reverend Dr. Walter Raloign.’ The 
editor praises Ralegh’s qnieknobs of wit, 
ready olocution, and mental powers, but bays 
that he ‘ was led (o imitate too far a very 
eminent man,’ whose name is not given. 
Among Ralogh’s friends wore Lucius Cary, 
second viscount Falkland [q.v.], Henry Ham¬ 
mond [q. v.l, William Clullingwortk [q. v.l 
and Edward Hyde, earl of OlarendonTq, vj 

In 1719 Laureuco Howell[q. v.] published 
‘ Certain Queries proposed by Roman Oatho- 
liclca, and answered by Dr. Walter Raleigh,' 
with an account of Ralegh copied from Pa¬ 
trick. Of a tract on (he millennium which 
Ralegh is said to have written, no trace 
remains, 

[Wood's AthoniB Oxoit,, ed. Bliss, iii. 197; 
Huiu'o’s Wiltshire, Ilundrod of Down! on, pp. 36, 
37; Raleigh Pedigree, privately printed from the 
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records of the College of Arms; FosterVlh,r~ 
Oxen. 1600-1714; Addit.MSS. 15669-7^] 

RALEIGH, ALEXANDER (1817_18m()j 
nonconformist divine, was born at TheFloet 
a farmhouse near Castle Douglas in ti' 
stewurtry of Kirkcudbright in Gallo™? 
on 3 Jan. 1817. lie was the fourth sonm 
Thomas and Isabella ltaleigh. The fathe 
was a Cameronion. After a short period of 
alternate teaching and farming, he was an- 
prenticod in 1832 to a draper at Castle Dou 
glas. Meanwhile his father removed to Liver¬ 
pool, and in three years Alexander followed 
There, while in trade as a draper, he took 
charge of a Sunday-school Bible class, and 
began to study for the congregationalministrv 
In March 1840 he entered Blackburn College 
as a divinity student, and by too close appfi. 
cation inj tired his heulth. In 1848 the college 

was transferred to Manchester, where the last 

year of Raleigh’s student life was spent. In 
April 1845 he became pastor of the congre¬ 
gational church in Greenock, but in the 
summer of 1847 his health broke down, and 
he resigned the charge. For several years he 
was a wanderer in search of health. After 
short periods of ministerial service in Bir¬ 
mingham, and at Liscard, near New Brighton, 
he undertook the pastorate of a ohurch at 
Rotherham in August 1850, where, with 
greatly improvod health, he laboured untd 
April 1856. At Ibis time he accepted the 
charge of the West Goorge Street indepen¬ 
dent chapel, Glasgow, in succession to Dr. 
Ralph Wardlaw, its minister for fifty yeara 
In 1868 he accepted a call from the congre¬ 
gation of Have Court Chapel, Cnnonbmy, 
Loudon. Raleigh soon played an important 
part in the religious life of London, He 
preached the annual sermon before the London 
Missionary Society in Surrey Chapel in May 
1801. TIo was also appointed one of the 
‘ merchant’s lecturers in the city of London.' 

In February 1866 the university of Glas¬ 
gow conferred on Raleigh the degree of D.D, 
In the same year lie was bent by the Congre¬ 
gational Union of England and Woles to re¬ 
present that body at tho National Council 
of American Congregational Churches. The 
council met at Boston in June. Raleigh’s 
colleagues were Dr. Vaughan and Dr. George 
Smith The American civil war had just 
conoluded, and considerable bitterness was 
manifested towards Dr. Vaughan, who, as 
editor of the ‘British Quarterly Review,’ 
was responsible for some unfriendly articles 
on the part the north had played in the 
struggle, Raleigh's tact, however, brought 
the council’s work to a poaceful conclusion. 

Raleigh was chairman of tho Congnsga* 
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tional Union of England and Wales for the 
far „t time in 1868. In 1871 his congregation 
at Have Court built a sister chureli on Stam¬ 
ford Hill , which was placed under the same 
ministerial charge. Henry Simon became 
co-pastor of the united churches with Dr. 
Raleigh. In 1875 his congregation presented 
him with 3001., so that he might visit the 
Holy Land. On his return he became minister 
of the Kensington Congregational Church. 

In 1879 he was for a second time presi¬ 
dent of the Congregational Union. He died 
on 19 April 1880, and was buried in Abney 
Parle cemetery, beside his friend, Dr. Thomas 
Rinney. Raleigh married Mary, only daugh¬ 
ter of James Gifford of Edinburgh. 

Raleigh, who bore a wide reputation as an 
effective preacher, published several collected 
volumes of sermons and devotional works. 

[Alexander Raleigh: Records of his Life, 
ed. Mary Raleigh, 1881 (with portrait!; published 
works ] IV. B L. 

RALEIGH, WILLIAM nc (d. 1260), 
bishop of Winchester, was a native of Devon¬ 
shire, but it is doubtful to which of the four 
branches of tho Devonshire Raleighs he be¬ 
longed. Prince ( Worthies of Devon, p. 610) 
inclines to the family settled near Barnstaple. 
In 1212 he was presented by King John to 
the church of Bratton, and was employed in 
judicial business in Lincolnshire and Cum¬ 
berland in 1220-7. In 1228 he was appointed 
one of the justices of the bench and one of the 
jnsticesitinerant. Hewasatsomeperiodinthe 
earlier port of his career a canon of St. Paul’s, 
holding the prebend of Kentish Town (Matt. 
Pauis, Hist. Minor, ii. 400; Ln Nbvh, Fasti, 
ii. 403), and in 1237 he woe treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral (Grosseteste, Letters, ed. 
Luard; Ln Neve, Fasti, i. 414). He is said 
by Matthew Paris to have bean skilled in the 
laws of the realm, and to have been a par¬ 
ticularly intimate counsellor of the king. 
Probably this position, rather than any re¬ 
putation for sanctity, caused the monks of 
several vacant cathedral churches to oleot 
him to their sees. In 1239 he was oleoted, 
first to Coventry or Lichfield, and afterwards 
to Norwich, but he chose Norwich, and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Edmund Rich at 
St. Paul's on 26 Sept, of that year, in suc¬ 
cession to Thomas Blunville. During his 
episcopate he took an active part in punish¬ 
ing Jews who were accused of conspiring 
to crucify a Christian hoy. 

Already, after the death of Peter des 
Roches in 1238, and before he became bishop 
of Norwich, Raleigh was elected by the 
monks to the vacant see of Winchester, but 
he did not get possession until 1244. When 


the king’s candidate, William of Valence 
[q. v.], the queen’s uncle, was objected to by 
the monks as a man of blood, Henry retorted 
that Raleigh had slain many more with his 
tongue than his rival with his sword. ELenry 
resorted in vain to various oppressive mea¬ 
sures, and would not yield, even when Wil¬ 
liam de Valence died. But by a lavish ex¬ 
penditure, which impoverished his rich new 
diocese for the rest of his life, Raleigh in 
1243 procured papal confirmation, and 
Henry's gold failed to obtain a reversal of 
the bull, As the king, with the help of the 
mayor of Winchester, now kept the bishop- 
elect out of the city by force, he retaliated 
by excommunication and interdict, and re¬ 
tired to France, where he obtained favour 
with Louis IX. At last, in 1244, underpro- 
test and threat of interdict from three Eng¬ 
lish bishops, the English king yielded, and 
allowed Raleigh to enjoy his see. 

At the great council of 1244 Raleigh was 
one of the joint committee of prelates, eork, 
and barons chosen to consider the king’s de¬ 
mand for a subsidy, and he was present at 
the parliament of 1248. In 1245 he attended 
the council of Lyons, and early in 1249 he 
went again to France. He died at Tours on 
1 Sept. 1250, after spending eleven months 
there for the sake of economy. 

[Matt. Paris ; Ann. Waverley; Ann. Wintoa.; 
Bart holom. Cotton.; Grosseteste's Letter,, 1235, 
1236, 1246; Stubbs’s Registrnm Sacrum Angl.; 
Dugdule's Monast. Angl. and Chronica Series, 
pp. 9, 11; Fuller's Worthies of England in 
Devonshire,!. 252,277; Godwin,De Prtesulibub 
AugliiB Commentarius; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. 
1878, iii. 308 ».] E. G. P. 

RALFE, JAMES ( fi . 1820-1829), writer 
on naval history, was the author of ‘The 
Naval Chronology of Great Britain; an His¬ 
torical Account of Naval and Maritime 
Events from the commencement of the War 
in 1803 to the end of the Year 1816 ’ (3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1820), a useful compilation, in¬ 
tended as a continuation of the ‘ Navel Chro¬ 
nology ’ of Captain Tsaac Sohomberg [q. v.], 
hut ou a more extended scale. It appears to 
have been issued in parts, the date on the 
title-page being that of the completion of the 
work. He afterwards wrote ‘The Naval 
Biography of Great Britain, consisting of 
Historical Memoirs of those Officers of the 
British Navy who distinguished themselves 
during the reign of his Majesty G eorge III,’ 
4 vols. 4to, London, 1828. This was cer¬ 
tainly published in parts, as appears from the 
reprint of the ‘ Memoir of Admiral Charles 
Stirling’ (12mo, 1820), and au appendix 
to the ‘Memoir of Sir James Athol Wood,’ 
containing a criticism on it by Sir Charles 
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Brisbane, dated 29 Dee. 1827. The appen¬ 
dix also contains an account of the battle of 
Navarino, and in the following year, 1829, 
Haifa issued a pamphlet injnstincation of Sir 
Edward Codrington’s conduct. The matter 
of the several memoirs in the ‘ Naval Bio¬ 
graphy ' seems to have been for the most 
part contributed by the subjects of them, 
and may be accepted as correct as to facts. 
The inferences are less oertain, and the style 
is stilted and verbose to an extreme degree. 
As a pecuniary venture it is said to have 
been unsuccessful, and in 1829 an attsmpt 
was made by some of the senior officers of 
the navy to raise afund forthe author’s benefit, 
the subscriptions to bo paid to his publishers, 
Messrs. Whitmore & Fenn, 0 Charing 
Cross ([advertisement at the end of the 
‘ Navarmo ’ pamphlet). 

[Haifa's works.] J. K. L. 

RALFS, JOIIN (1807-1890), botanist, 
bom at Millbrook, near Southampton, on 
13 Sept. 1807, was the second son of Samuel 
Haifa, a yeoman of an old family in Hamp¬ 
shire. His father died at Muddnord in that 
county before the child was a year old, and 
tho children (two sons and two daughters) 
were brought up at Southampton by their 
mother. After being educated privately he 
was articlod to his uncle, a surgeon of Brent¬ 
ford, with whom he lived for two years and 
a half. For two years he was a pupil at 
Winchester hospital, and in 1832 he passed 
his final examination, being specially recom¬ 
mended by the examiners for his knowledge 
of botany. For some time he practised in 
partnership with another surgeon at Shore¬ 
ditch, and ho is also said to have practised at 
Towcester. At Torquay, whither ne removed 
on account of an affliction of his lungs, he 
married, in 1836, Laura Oooilia, daughter of 
Henry Newman, In November 1837, for the 
sake of the mild climate, ho settled at Pen- 
sauce, and, having abandoned his profession, 
dwelt there for the rest of his lifo. 

Through the misconduct of a near relative, 
who betrayed hie trust, Ralfs lost most of 
his fortune; but under the will of his friend, 
the Rev. Henry Penneok, who died in 1862, 
he enjoyod a small annuity. In spite of ill- 
health and failing eyesight, lie actively pur¬ 
sued botanicalresearches untilhewassevonty- 
flve years old. He was long a member of 
the committee of the Penzance library, cata¬ 
logued its books and preparod its printed 
catalogue (Suppl, Cat. Penzance Libr, 1898, 
p. 0). lie died at 16 St. Clare Street, 
Penzance, on 14 July 1890, and was buried 
in the eometery, where n monument was 
erected to his memory by the members of 


the Penzance Natural History and And 
quarian Society, of which body he 
vice-president after its resuscitation in l«an 
and president for 1883-4. 

Ralfs’s marriage proved unhappy. Witl™ 
two years from their union his wif B ioiZ 
her parents in France. She died in 1848. 
at the chateau of the Count and Countess of 
Morambert in the Dordogne. Haifa visited 
the chateau in 1860, and took the opnor- 
tunity of seoing the chief botanietB in Paris, 
He left his collections of microscopic slides 
8,137 in all, to tho botanical department of 
the British Museum, but ae the will had 
not been witnessed, it did not take Wal 
effect. The botanist’s only son, however 
Mr. John Henry Ralfs, carried out his father’s 
intentions. 

The works of Ralfs were: 1. ‘British 
Phoenogamons Plants and Ferns,' 1889, 
^ ‘The British Desmidem/ 1848. This 


volume is 
accuracy 


9 * unsurpassed for the beauty end 
of its coloured plates/and is very 
rare, fetching many times its published 

S ’ice. nis first paper, on ‘Deemids and 
iatoms,’ was contributed, at the suggestion 
of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, to the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanical Society, and for many 
years his articles appeared in its'Transac¬ 
tions ’ and in the ‘ Annals of Natural His¬ 
tory.’ Hundreds of his letters are among 
Berkeley’s correspondence in the botanical 
department of the British Museum. In tho 
Penzance library are deposited his monu- 
soript collections, viz., ‘Flora of West 
Cornwall,’ 1878-86, 8 vols.; ‘Flora of the 
Soilly IsIsh,’ 1876, 1 vol., and ‘ Fungi of 
West Cornwall,’ 1880-6, 2 vols. 

Arthur Hill Hassall long corresponded 
with Ralfs, who suggested that they should 
render each other assistance in their in¬ 
quiries. But whan Hassell's ‘British Fresh¬ 
water Algffi, including Descriptions of the 
Dosmidete and Diatomaoete,’ which, in Haifa's 
opinion, ought to have been published 
jointly, appeared in 1846, no mention was 
made of lialfs. Tho ‘ History of Infusoria,' 
by Andrew Pritchard [q. v.], was enlarged 
and revised by Ralfs and other botanists. 
His contribution on the diatomacece was con¬ 
densed by Pritchard (pp. 760-940). 

Ralfs aided in the botanical portions of 
the ‘ Guide to Ilfracombe,’1838; the ‘ Guide 
to Penzance, by J. 8. Courtney,’ 1846; the 
‘ Week at the Land’s End, by J. T. Blight/ 
1861; the * Official Guide to Penzance/1876, 
and he supplied the list of desmids to 
Jenner’s ‘ Flora of Tunbridge Wells.’ He sent 
many plants for description in the second 
edition of ‘ English Botany, by Sir James 
E. Smith/ ‘ Berkeley gave the name of 
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fialfsia to a genus of seaweeds, and Wilson 
named a Jungermannia in Ms honour.’ 
Darwin in Ms ‘ Insectivorous Plants’ 
gracefully referred to those supplied to 
him by Kalfs from the neighbourhood of 
Penzance. 

("Journal of Botany (with portrait) by H. and 
J Groves, October 1890, pp. 289-93, and De¬ 
cember 1891, p. 371; Hardwicke’s Science 
Gossip, by William Roberts, June 1880, pp. 
126-8, September, pp. 177-9; Lancet, 19 July 
1890 p. 165; Nature, 24 July, p. 300 ; Cornish- 
mau 17 and 24 July 1890; Cornish Telegraph, 
17 July. Particulars of his scientific papers are 
given in the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis of Boase 
and Courtney, and the Collectanea Cornubiensia 
of G. C. Boase.] W. P. C. 


RALPH. [See also Randtixp.] 

•rat. P H ted Timid, Eael or Hebe- 
roED (d. 1057), younger son of Drogo or 
Drem (d. 1036), count of the Vexin, by 
Godgifu or Goda, daughter of Ethelred if, 
over to England in 1041, during the 
reign of Hardecanute (Sistoria JRamesiensis, 
p. 171), with his uncle, Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. The latter, who came to the throne 
the next year, regarded the young man with 
favour, and he was entrusted with the earl¬ 
dom of Worcestershire, probably in subordi¬ 
nation to Leofric, earl of Mercia fq. v.] ( Codex 
Diplomatics ,iv. 128, No. 792; Norman Con¬ 
quest, ii. Ill); he was in. command there in 
July1049, when a force of pirates from Ireland 
and Welsh under Gruflydd ah Rhydderoh 
[q. r.i invaded the sMre. He fled before 
them, leaving Worcester to be burnt by the 
invaders, and gaining for himself the ap¬ 
pellation of ‘the timid earl’ (Will. Maim, 
Gesta Begum, ii. c. 199; Flob. Wig. on. 
1065). On the outbreak of the quarrel 
between the king and Earl Godwin [q. v.], 
which arose out of the outrage committed 
bv Ralph’s stepfather, Count Eustace of 
Boulogne, at Dover in 1051, he marohed to 
Gloucester to uphold the king (ib. an. 1051). 
When Godwin and his sons were banished 
he received Swegen’s earldom of Hereford¬ 
shire ( Norman Conquest, ii. 160, 661), and 
it was thought possible at tMs time that, in 
spite of tiie fact that Ralph had an elder 
brother living (Count Walter HI, who died 
in 1068), Edward might fix upon him as Ms 
successor (ti. pp. 298, 867). It was known 
in June 1062 that Godwin was about to 
attempt to return to England, and Ralph, 
in conjunction with Earl Odda, another of 
the king’s kinsmen, was pat in command of 
a fleet at Sandwich to prevent his landing. 
The weather was bad, and Godwin returned 
with his vessels to Flanders; bat Ralph was 


held to have displayed little activity, and 
both he and Odda were replaced in their 
command (Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 1052, 
Peterborough). Ralph was the only foreign 
earl that was allowed to retain his earldom 
after Godwin’s return. In 1065 his earl¬ 
dom was invaded and ravaged by HSlfgar 
[q. v.], the dispossessed earl of East Anglia, 
and his Welsh allies under Gruffydd. He 
met the invaders on 24 Oct., two miles from 
Hereford, at the head of an army composed 
partly of the English of his earldom and 
partly of French and Normans. He com¬ 
manded the English to fight on horseback, 
contrary to their custom. He was the first 
to fiee, and it is said that his French and 
Normans fled with Mm, and that the Eng¬ 
lish followed their example; four or five 
hundred of them were slain, and Hereford 
was saoked and set on fire (Flob. Wig. an. 
1055; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 1066, Abing¬ 
don ; Norman Conquest, ii. 888-90). Ralph 
died on 21 Dec. 1057, and was buried in 
Peterborough Abbey, to wMch he was a 
benefactor (Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 1067; 
Huso Oabdibus, Ccenob. Burgi Sistoria, 
p. 44). He was inert, cowardly (Gesta 
Begum , ii. c. 199), and, it may he inferred 
from his order to the English at the battle 
of Hereford, arbitrary and headstrong. 

[Orderic, p. 665, ed. Duchesne; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i.684, ii.passim; authorities 
in text.] W, H. 


RALPH ob Wadeb, Eakl of Nobfolk 
(fl. 1070). [See Gtjadeb, Ralph.] 

R A LPH OF Toesny (d. 1102), Nor¬ 
man baron, came in the female line of the 
stock of Malahulc, uncle of Rollo, the con¬ 
queror of Normandy (Obd. Vit. i. 181 w.) 
His father Roger fought against Odo of 
Chartres under Richard II of Normandy 
(William of JujcckoES, p. 263), and after¬ 
wards went to Spain, with the intention of 
carving out a principality for himself, as 
other Normans were doing in Southern Italy. 
He married a daughter of the widowed 
Countess of Barcelona, but, though he won 
a terrible repute by Ms hard-fought victories 
over the Saracens and his cannibal ferocity, 
his plans came to nought, and he returned 
to Normandy, soon after the succession of 
William to the Norman duchy (ib. p. 288 j 
Adbmab ap. Pbbtz, Mon. Hist. Germ. iv. 140). 
Roger, who was hereditary standard-bearer of 
Normandy, and is described as a proud and 
powerful man, declared he would not have 
a bastard for his duke. So he began to lay 
waste the lands of Ms neighbours, until 
Robert de Beaumont defeated and slow 
Roger and Ms sons Helbert and Elinand 
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(the date must have boon, after 1040; of. 
Obt). Vit. ii. 870 n.) Roger’s -widow, Adeline 
or Helen, marriod Richard, count of Evreux, 
liis daughter Adelina was wife of William 
Fitz-Osbern fq. v.] 

Ralph succeeded his father, Roger, at 
Toeauy aud as standard-hoaror of Normandy. 
In 1060 he witnessed a charter of William 
to the monastery of St. Evroul (Okd. Vit. 
ii. 40). In 1 OBJ, after the defeat of the 
French at Morteroer, Ralph was sent by 
William to announce the nows in tho camp 
of the French king. Ills messago, delivered 
from a rock hard by in the dead of tho 
night, struck tho invading host with panic, 
and they hastily retreated to their own 
land. About 1000 Ralph was accused before 
William, by Roger of Montgomery [q. v.J, aud 
in consequence disinherited and exiled. He 
seems to have joined with Arnald do Es- 
cnlfoy in an attack on the monastery of St, 
livroul; afterwards he wont on a journey 
to Spain, hilt before his departure caino io 
St. Evroul and begged pardon for his con- 
duel, promising if no roturnod in safety to 
make compensation to the monks (id. ii. 
401). About 1003 he was restored to favour, 
at tho petition of Simon do Montfort and 
Waleran doBreluuil (id. ii. 93). Ralph was 
prosout at tho council of Lillebonne in 
1000, wlion the invasion of England was do- 
cidud on. Refore tho battle of* Hastings, 
William bade him, as Btandard-bearer, take 
tho standard which tho popo had sont him. 
But Ralph refused the honour, that, ho might 
bo more free to boar his part in tho fight 
(WA.ru, 7001-20). 

Aftor tho conquest of England ho was 
rewarded with lands in Norfolk, Hertford¬ 
shire, Berkshire, Worcestershire, and other 
counties (Domesday, i. 02,13R, 108, J70,188, 
ii. 01,236). It was probably not Ralph, hut 
his son, also named Ralph, who supported 
Robert of Normandy sgainst his father in 
1077. In J 081 Ralph was with William at 
Winchester. After William’s death in 1087 
ho expelled the ducal garrisons from his 
castles. In tho following year, however, ho 
fought under Buko Robert m Maino. InlOOO 
Jloloiso, countoss of Evroux, out of jealousy 
of Isabol, wifo of Ralph of Toosny, stirred 
up war between her husband, William of 
Evreux, and Ralph of Toosny, his half- 
brother. Ralph, after appouling in vain to 
Bales Robert, sought assistance from Wil¬ 
liam Rufus. TnNovomborWilliam of Evreux, 
with Ms nopliow, William of Breteuil, be¬ 
sieged Conches. William of Brotouil was 
taken prisoner, and eventually a peace was 
arranged, the two Williams agreeing to take 
tlioir kinsman Roger, Ralph of Tootniy’s 


second son, for their heir. 
forms * an immediate part of the taloTt 
William Rufus’ (Frbumajt, William ^ 
i. 210), and six years later he was agaa’ 
found supporting Wilham against his brother 
Robert. Two years later tiie Enghsh kin. 
T*®? » l Normandy visited Ralph atOonehes 
(id. u. 246). In 1100 Ralph was engagedm 
warfare with Robert do Beaumont, count of 
Meulan,in alliance with William of Evreux 
He died on 24 March 1102, and was burn.,i 
in tho abbey of Conches. eJ 

Ralph is commonly spoken of as Ralph of 
Uonohes, and it is possible ihat he, and not 
his father, founded tho abbey and built ths 
castle of Conches. When Ralph went to 
Spain ho loft his physician, Coisbert, to bo- 
come a monk at St, Evroul. Some years 
later lie took Goisbort to England, and gave 
tlio monies Caldooot in Norfolk, and Alton 
in tho parish of Rook, Worcestershire. Hw 
wife, Isabol or Elizabeth de Montfort, bad 
taken an active part in her husband’s war¬ 
fare with William of Evreux, riding, like 
another Ponthosiloa in armour, among the 
knights; sho tturviv od her husband, and spent 
lmr last years in tho monastery of Haute 
Bruyoro. Ralph’s oldost son, Ralph, suc¬ 
ceeded him, and married Adeliza, daughter 
of Walt hoof, earl of Huntingdon; he sup¬ 
ported Henry 1 in liis war taro with Robert 
of Normandy, and died in 1120, leaving two 
sons, linger and Hugh, 

Ralph of Toosny was ancestor of the Robert 
de Tony who was summoned t o parliament on 
10 April 129!) (Bnnic n, livtimt 1'eerayt). Ha 
had two brothers, who settled in England— 
Robert, ancestor of tho Slullords, earls of 
Stafford and dulccs of Buckingham; and 
Nigol, almost or of tho Qresloys of Gresley. 


f OrdorieusVitalis (Sou. de l’llist, do Franco); 
William of Jumidges ap. Duchosno’s Histonie 
Normannorum Soriptoros; Waco’s Roman de 
■Rou; Freeman's Norman Conquest and Wil¬ 
liam Rufus ; Battle Abbey Roll. iii. 171-7, ed. 
Duehoss of Olovolotld; I’lonolnS’s Conqueror and 
liis Companions, i. 217-27.) 0. L, K. 


RALPH, Bauon op MonTiasnm (d, 
1104 P). [Soo Moutimub.] 

RALPH d’Esctoeiis, soraotimes colled 
Rai.ra mi TuBBuni (d. 1122), archbishop 
of Canterbury, son of SoflKd, a man of 
good family, and lord of Esoures, near Sta, 
By his first wifo, Uassoondis, became in 1079 
a monk of St. Martin’s Abbey* at S6ez, 
wltoro his father had previously token the 
monastic vows. By his father's marriage 
with his second wifo, G uimondis, Ralph had 
n half-brother named Sofl'rid, called Pelochin, 
who bocamo abbot of Glastonbury and bishop 
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of Chichester, and ho also had a brother 
named Hugh, a canon of S6ez (Gallia Chris¬ 
tiana, xi. 719). Having served some of the 
lower offices of the convent, Ralph was made 
prior and in 1089 was elected the second 
abbot of the house at Sfiez which had been 
founded by Roger of Montgomery, afterwards 
earl of Shrewsbury [q. v.j Roger showed 
his satisfaction at the election by gifts to the 
house, for the new abbot was generally liked, 
being a man of cheerful temper as well as 
of high character, lie ruled the convent 
diligently in the midst of civil commotions 
wbmh, along perhaps with the disputes of 
his later life, may have caused him to he 
called ‘ de Turbine ’ (Brommon, cols. 1004, 
1014). It is said of Ralph, ‘inter ssevos 
belli turbines strenue rexit’ (Ord. Vit. p. 
678). He was consecrated by Girard, bishop 
of S6ez, and that year came to England, 
probably to see his intimate friend Gundulf 
fq. v.l, bishop of Rochester (Monasticon, i. 
176). When in 1094 Robert of Belldme 
[n.v.jtook the castle of St. Oenery, he and 
Ms monks carried off the arm of St. Oenery 
and placed it in their church (Ord. Vit. 
p. 700). In 1098 he and his convent received 
from Arnulf, fourth son of Earl Roger, the 
founder, a grant of the church of St. Nicholas 
at Pembroke, with twenty o&rucateB of land. 
He assisted at the dedication of the ohuroh 
of St. Evroul in 1099 (Ord. Vit. pp, 778-7), 
and is said to have been at Gloucester about 
the time of the dedication of St. Peter’s in 
July (Gallia Christiana, u.s.) It is impro¬ 
bable that he was at Shrewsbury in 1102, as 
stated by William of Malmesbury (Gesta 
Regum, v. c. 896; of. Fredmajt, William 
Rufus, ii. 430, n. 3). Robert of Belltae had 
greatly oppressed the churches of S6ez, de¬ 
manding from the abbot an oath of alle¬ 
giance and homage, and Ralph was forced 
m 1100 by his violence to flee to England, 
where he waa welcomed by the king. Nor 
did ho venture to return to Normandy, but 
remained in England, staying at various 
monasteries, whore he was heartily wel¬ 
comed (Ord. Vit. pp, 678,707 j Gesta Ponti- 
fimm, p. 127). In 1104 he visited Durham, 
where ho superinl ended the translation and 
exhibition of the body of St. Outhbert [q.v.] 
He was much with his friends Ansolm, with 
whom he had been intimate for many years 
(cf. Anselm. Epp. iii, 28), and Gundulf, and 
when Gundulf feH sick in 1108 hastened to 
him. After the two friends had bidden each 
other farewell, and Ralph had reached the 
door of the room, the dying bishop called 
him back, and plaoed his episcopal ring on 
Ms finger. Ralph remonstrated, saying that 
he was a monk, though not then living as 


one, and that a ring did not beseem one of 
his order. Gundulf, however, bade him keep 
it, saying that he would need it. After Gun- 
dulf’s death on 7 March, Anselm, with the 
approval of all, appointed Ralph to the see, 
and consecrated him at Canterbury on 9 Aug., 
so he then understood the meaning of Qun- 
dulf’s gift (Eadsirr, Vita Gundmpki, Opp. 
ii. 838-6), Anselm, with the approval of a 
council of bishops, sent Ralph, with the bishop 
of London, to meet Thomas (d. 1114) [q. v.J, 
archbishop-elect of York, and persuade him to 
go to Canterbury for consecration, and make a 
profession of obedience to that see. Thomas 
met them at Southwell, but refused to com¬ 
ply with their request. On the death of 
Anselm on 21 April 1109, Ralph, as bishop 
of Rochester, became administrator of the 
diocese of (Canterbury, and fiHed that post 
with diligence and care for the dignity of the 
church, consecrating churches on the estates 
of the see, in whatever diocese they were, on 
his own authority. He attended the council 
that Henry held at London at Whitsuntide, 
and joined the other bishops of the southern 
province in determining to resist at all cost 
any attempt to override the decision of the 
late archbishop with regard to the York pre¬ 
tensions ; and, Thomas having yielded to the 
king’s command, Ralph ttBBisted at Mb con¬ 
sociation in St. Paul’s on 17 July. 

In April 1114 Ralph received a summons 
from the king to attend a council at Wind¬ 
sor, held to consult on the appointment of an 
arolibishop of Canterbury, the see having 
been vacant sinoe Anselm’s death, and to 
bring with him the prior and some of the 
monks of Christ Church. On their way he 
and his party were told that Earicius [q. v.], 
abbot 01 Abingdon, was to he the new arch¬ 
bishop, and they were pleased at the pro¬ 
spect. At Wincisor they found that Faricius 
had been summoned by the king, and that 
his election was regarded as certain. The 
bishops and some ofthe magnates, however, 
objected to the choice of a monk, while the 
monks and others declared that none hat a 
monk ought to hold the office. FinaHy the 
bishops proposed Ralph j the proposal was 
evidently a compromise; though Ralph was 
amonk, he had been drivenfromhis abbey, and 
had to some extent at least ceased to live the 
monastic life, and he was generally popular. 
The king, who had been m favour or Fari¬ 
cius, changed his mind, and Ralph was 
unanimously elected on 20 April, and was 
enthroned at Canterbury on 17 May 1114 
(Eadhdb, Sistoria Novella , ii, 489-90; cf. 
Hietoria de Abingdon, ii. 147-9}. He de¬ 
posed some officers who had been in power at 
Canterbury, and appointed others of his own 
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choice, -which gained him soma ill-will, hut the see of Canterbury (Gib. Cambb. Ob* if 
he pleased tho monks by persuading the 49). At the great council held at SahX-mt 
king to allow Ernulf [q, v.] to succeed him on 19 March 1116, at which the magnate sf 
at Rochester. The chapter sent Ralph’s the kingdom did homage to the tong’s so 
nephew, John (d. 1137), Ernulf’s successor William, Ralph and the other prelates nnS 

in the abbaoy of Peterborough, and after- mised them homage in case William outlweit 

wards (1126) bishop of Rochester, to Romo, his father. 

requesting Paschal IX to sand Ralph the At this council an attempt was made to 
pall, for he was suffering from gout, and end the dispute then in progress between 
could not fetch it in person. There was Ralph and Thurston, archbishop-elect of 
much hesitation at Rome as to their re- York [q. v.l Thurston had been elected in 
quest, for the popo was displeased at the 1114, and Ralph refused to consecrate him 
independent position adopted by the Eng- unless lie professed obedience and the subieo- 
lish church os evidenced specially by the tion of his soe to Canterbury, This Thurston 
translotion of Ralph without his sanction, refused to do. Henry upheld Ralph, and 
and the messengers of the chapter would would not allow Thurston to go to Rome 
probably have been met with a refusal had for consecration. Thuretan appealed to the 
not their cause been taken up by Anselm, pope against Ralph, it is said with no 
abbot of St. Sabas, nephew of the late arch- eflect (Eadmbb), though the York historian 
bishop. It was finally decided that the (Hugh the Oiiantob, u.s. pp. 134,188) de- 
messengers should bo sent home without the dares that Pasclial ordered Ralph to conse- 
pall, ana that Anselm should toko it to Eng- crate him at once without the profession 
land later as legate from the pope. On the but says that Ralph did not get the letter! 
return of the messengers Ralph, in accord- At Salisbury Henry ordered Thuratan to 
ance with the wish of the bishopB, and with comply with Ralph’s demand; he refused 
approval of the chapter of Christ Church, and divested himself of his bishopric. All' 
appointed his nepliow John archdeacon of tho York writer says, were moved with pity! 
Canterbury. Anselm came with the pall, save Ralph only. Meanwhile Alexander I 
which was reooived with veneration at Cau- [q. v.] of Scotland wrote to Ralphasking his 
terbury on 16 May 1116. lie stayed some advice on the choice of a bishop for St. An- 
time with the archbishop, but evidently re- draws, and informing him that he wished that 
oeived no satisfaction with reference to the for tho future the bishops of that see should, 
complaints of the popo concerning the indo- accordingto alleged ancient custom, baconse- 

g endont action of the national church. In crated by the archbishop of Canterbury in- 
eptember Ralph attended a council hold by Btead of by the archbishop of York. In 
the Icing at 'Westminster, at which the legate August Anselm, who had returned to Roma, 
presented a letter from Paschal complaining was aguin ordered to go to England ns legate, 
of the translation of bishops without his On tho nows of his mission a council was 
sanction, and referring, though not explicitly, hold at London in tho absence of the king, 
to Ralph’s translation. At this time 13er- then in Normandy, and Ralph, with the ap- 
nard, the queen’s chaplain, then bishop-oleot provnl of all, wont to Henry to consult with 
of St. David’s, applied to Ralph for conse- him on tho preservation of the ancient cus- 
cration, and tho Count of Meulan [see toms and liberties of the kingdom, and to 
Beaumont, Robert ee, d. 11181 proposed suggost that he should go to Rome to repre- 
that tho oeremony should take plaoo in the sent thorn to tho pope. Henry received him 
king’s chapel. To which Ralph replied with at Rouen with much honour, stopped An- 
spint that he would not conseorato Bernard selm from going to England, and sent the 
there or anywhere eleo savo at Canterbury, arohbishop on to Rome. On liis way Ralph 
Tho matter was of extreme importance both fell sick with gout and a carbuncle in the 
as regards the independence of the church face, was forced to lcoop liis bod for a month 
of England in things spiritual, and the rights at La EurtA, and was scarcoly expeoted to 
of Canterbury over Welsh bishops. The Sing recover. When convalescent he resumed 
boro Ralph out, telling the count that the his journey, accompanied by a splendid 
arohbishop was not to bo dictated to on such a retinue, and was everywhere received with 
jnntter, and that it was for him to decide where honour, lie spent Christmas at Lyons with 
lie would consecrate tho bishops of ‘ Britain.’ Ansolm. On nis arrival at Rome he found 
Ralph proposed to hold the consecration at that tho pope had boon forced by the emperor 
Lamboth, but to oblige tho queen, who Honry Y to retire to Bonevonto, and pertly 
wished to be presont, hold it in Westminster booauso of the quarrel between the pope and 
Abbey on tbo 10th, receiving from Bernard the emperor, and partly on account of his 
a profession of obedionce and subjection to own health, which was still weak, he re- 
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mamed iu Rome, and there wrote to the 
pope, who in answer sent him a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the king and tho English bishops, 
dated 21 March 1117, promising not to 
diminish the dignity of the church of Can¬ 
terbury. Conscious that this meant nothing, 
Halph remained some time at Eome and at 
Sutri, where he received an invitation from 
the emperor to come to him, and remained 
with him a week ; he returned first to Rome 
and then to Sutri, hoping that the pope 
would return. He was disappointed, and at 
last returned to Normandy, where lie re¬ 
mained with the king, and was evidently 
one of his chief counsellors, talcing a promi¬ 
nent part in the council that the king held 
at Rouen in October 1118 [see under 
Henri I] (Obd. Vit. p. 848). 

The next pope, Gelasius 21, upheld the 
cause of Thurstan, bade Henry send both 
Ealph and Thurstan to him, and wrote Ralph 
s sharp reproof for his disobedience to the 
apostolic see in refusing to consecrate Thur¬ 
stan without the profession. Ralph set out 
to meet the pope at Blieims, where it was 
believed that he was about to hold a council, 
bat he heard that Gelasius was still in the 
south, and thought of going to Spain. He 
afterwards intended to meet the pope at 
Clugny, but there Gelasius died on 29 Jan. 
1119. CalixtusII, the next pope, also wrote 
angrily to Ralph, who was still in Nor¬ 
mandy, blaming him for his disobedience to 
the letters of Paschal and Gelasius. Ralph 
replied that their letters had never reached 
him; it is known that the letter sent by Pas¬ 
chal had not been delivered to him, and even 
the York historian allows that be must he 
believed with referonce to that sent by Qela- 
sius. He would, he said, attend the pope, 
but was prevented by ill-health, and by the 
refusal of the French king to grant him a 
safe-conduct (Hugh the Ciuntor, u.s. pp. 
164-8). Calixtus sent him copies of the 
letters with an order to obey, and gave him 
reason to believe that he would take action 
on Thurston's side at the. council that he 
was about to hold at Rheims, Meanwhile 
at Rouen on 11 July, Ralph, after saying 
mass, was struck with paralysis while dis¬ 
robing, and for some days remained speech¬ 
less (Orderio, p. 873), He was therefore 
unable to attend the council, and wrote to 
the pope; the king allowed Thurstan to go 
to Rheims on his promising that he would 
not receive consecration from the pope, and 
sent Seffrid Peloohin, Ralph’s brother, to 
the pope, warning him not to consecrate. 
Nevertheless on Sunday, 19 Oct., the pops 
did consecrate Thurston, though before the 
ceremony John, the archdeacon of Oanter- 
voi. xvi. 
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bury, Ralph's nephew, publicly protested 
against the injury done to Ralph and to his 
church, to which the pope merely answered 
that he wished to do no injustice to the 
church of Canterbury. 

Ralph, who was still so ill that he could 
only travel in a carriage and had to be sup¬ 
ported to a seat, returned to England, and 
was received at Canterbury on 3 Jon. 1120. 
On 4 April he was sufiicieutly recovered to 
consecrate a bishop of Bangor. About that 
time Alexander of Scotland wrote asking him 
to send Eadmer [q. v.] to him to be elected 
bishop of St. Andrews. Ralph, having ob¬ 
tained Henry’s leave to do so, wrote to 
Alexander urging him to he mindful of the 
rights of Canterbury, and to send Eadmer 
back to him without delay for consecration. 
Alexander, however, would not allow Ead- 
mer to he consecrated by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Eadmer refused to receive 
consecration from any one else. In spite of 
Ralph’s remonstrances, Alexander remained 
firm, and Eadmer did not become a bishop. 
Having received a letter from Colixtus threa¬ 
tening that he and his church should he put 
under an interdict unless Thurstan were re¬ 
stored to hisrights, Ralph causedinvestigation 
to be mode into the privileges that his church 
had received from former popes and the history 
of its alairns over the Bee of x orlc, and set these 
matters forth in a long letter which he sent 
to the pope, complaining of Thurstan and of 
the injury done to Canterbury (HistoriaTis of 
York, ii. 228-61). On 0 Jan. 1121 he at¬ 
tended the council at London at which Henry 
announced that, by the advice of the arch¬ 
bishop and magnates, he was about to marry 
again, Thekingalso showedthebishopslettera 
from the pope, end, acting on them, recalled 
Thurstan, who took charge of his diocese. 
Ralph’s malady steadily increased, though 
he was not yet forced to give up performing 
divine Bervice j his mental powers remained, 
but liis voice was much affeoled; his temper 
became hasty, and lio was specially quick to 
resent anything that he thought derogatory 
to the dignity of his see (Qesta Ponttficum, 
p. 181). The king’s marriage was to take 
place at Windsor, and, on account of Ralph’s 
difiieulty in speaking, it was proposed to ad¬ 
mit the claim of the bishop of the diocese 
(Salisbury) to perform the ceremony. Ralph 
resisted the proposal, the bishops of his pro¬ 
vince upheld him, and the king was married 
by the bishop of Winchester as the arch¬ 
bishop’s representative. The next day the 
queen, Adeliza [q. v.l, was to he crowned, 
and Ralph was standing at the altar when 
he observed that the king was wearing his 
crown, though he had not placed it on his 
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hand. Tliinlting that some one had usurped 
his right, he advanced to the ldng, robed 
and wearing his pall, and declared that a 
wrong had boon done, and that he would not 

I proceed with the ceremony so long as the 
ting woro the crown. Henry, who seems 
hiniBolf to havo put on his crown, replied 
that it was a mere matter of thoughtless¬ 
ness, and that the archbishop might do what¬ 
ever was right. Ralph began to take the 
crown off, and the king helped him to undo 
the clasp of the chain that held it, Fearing 
that, lie would refuse to replace it, the spec¬ 
tators called on him to do so. Tie replaced 
it on the king’s head, and the service pro¬ 
ceeded (ib. pp. 132-3 Ea.djih.h, Histories 
Novella, vi. cols. 518-10). In March ho 
accompanied the king to Abingdon, and 
while thoro, on flie 13tu, consecrated Robert 
L’ocho, ono of the officers of the royal house¬ 
hold, bishop of Lichfield, lie did not give 
up his hope of victory ovor tho soe of York ; 
lie laid before tho king tho privileges that 
had lately bean founa at Canterbury, and 
worked on Henry’s mind by urging that it 
was matter that concerned tlio unity of the 
kingdom, propounding tho maxim ‘ One pri- 
niate, ono king.’ Henry was convinced, and 
at a groat council held at Micliaoluias ro- 
nowud liis command that Thurslan should 
make tke profession. Ralph was not pre¬ 
sent, for a day or two before be had been 
seized with illnesB, probably with anothor 
Stroke of paralysis; his consecration of 
Gregory to tho sec of Dublin at Lambolh oil 
2 Oct. seems to havo immediately precedod 
this attack. About a year lator ho was 
again struck with parulysis, died on 20 Oct. 
1122, and was buried iu his cathedral. 

Ralph was pious, learned, and eloquent, 
of high, moral character, affable in mannors, 
liboral, and generally popular. Until sickness 
rendered him tolchy, ho was oheorful and 
good-tempered; ho was indeed somuoligiyen 
to laughter, joking^ and trifling that Some 
people considered his facoliousnoss unworthy 
of his dignity aud age, and called him ‘a 
trifler’ (Cent a Pontifleum, p. Ifidn.) But 
lie certainly combined wisdom with his wit; 
ho was a streimous assortor of tho rights of 
tho national church and of what ho con¬ 
ceived to ho the rights of his soo, was re¬ 
spected by the king, and played his part in 
tho controversies iu which ho was ongagod 
with dignity and judgment. A collection of 
hishorailios is in tho Bodleian Library (Laud 
MS. D. 49), and many loiters of his aro pre¬ 
served by Eadrnor and others, 

[Eadmor'a IHst. Nov. volw, v. vi. and Vita 
Gundulphi (ocl, Migno); Qullia Chrisl. xi. 718 
sq.j Ordurie, pp. 078, 700, 770-7, 811, 840, ed. 
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1110, 1120, 1122, William of MaWshw’ 

QosLa Pontiff, pp. 120-8, 181-3 202 
Goata Rogg. lib. v. o. 896, Gervase of cLt”? 
10 , 44, 72-3, li. 377-80, Historians of York i, 
131-98, 228 - 61 , Hist, do Abingdon, itu?; 

(thoKO six Rolls Sor.); Elor. Wig. ji go av*1? 
7 t' 77 (EngL Hist. Soo.); Ansefm’s E p p. i,-’ & 
od, Migno; Dugdalos, Monastioon, i. m.’A 8 ' 
gliaSacra, i. 7,66; Hook’s Archbishops of Vw 
n, 277-301; Freeman's William Rufus i ia/ 
242, ii. 430 n. ; Bale’s Soriptt. Brit. Cat ient. T ,l 
82; Wright’s Biogr. Lit. li. 106.] WR 

RALPH, RADULF, RANULF n , 
RANDULF (d. 1123), chancellor,^, 0 
chaplain or clerk of1 Henry I, and became 
chancellor m 1107-8 (Monasticon, y I 9 =n 
from which date he appoars frequently "is 
liolding that office until his death. For the 
last twenty years of his life he suffered 
much from bodily infirmity; hut Mb mind 
was active, and lie is described as crafh 
prompt to work evil of every kind, oppressing 
the innocent, robbing men of their lands and 
possessions, and glorying in his wickedness 
and ill-gotten gains. In the first days of 
1128 ho rode with the king from Dunstable 
■where Henry had kopt Christmas, escorting 
him to tho castle of Borkharapstend, which 
belonged to the chancellor. As he came in 
sight of his cftBlle liis heart, it was believed, 
was puffed up with pride. At that moment 
ho foil from his liorso, and a monk of St. 
Albans, who had been despoiled of Ms pos¬ 
sessions by him, rode over him. lie died of 
his injuries n fow days afterwards. He had a 
son, who joined him in some henefaotiona to 
Reading Abbey, and he also granted the 
manor of Vintmhull, Somereet, to Montaoute 
Priory in that county (ib, p. 107). 

[TIonry of Huntingdon’s Hist. Angl. and Ep. 
do Oontomptu Mundi, pp. 244,308, Bog. Hot. 
i. 180 (both Rolls Sor.); Rog. Wend, i. 202 
(Engl. Hist. Soo,); Lefand’s Oolloot. i. 69 (ed. 
1770); Foss's Judges, i. 130.] W. H. 

RALPH, called Liwfa (d. 1123), bishop 
of Chichester, was consecrated to that see in 
1001 by Archbishop Thomas (d. 1100) [q.v.) 
of York (‘Actus Pont. Ebor.’in Historians 
rf the Church of York, ii. 369, Rolls Set.) 
He may be said to have founded the cathedral 
of Chichester, so fundamentally did he alter 
the original structure, and h£s work, cha¬ 
racterised by massive simplicity, can still be 
trnood in (die more modern building (Sie- 
l’lUiiJH, Memorials of the See of Chichester, 
pp. 48 -9). Tho church, which was conse¬ 
crated in 1108 (Ann, Monaet, ii. 48, Bolls 
Sor,), was injured by a fire which did great 
damage to the city in 1114 (Roa. Hov. i. 
101), Bolls Ser,), but Ralph successfully peti- 
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tioned Henry I for on exemption from taxes 
in order to restore the damage (Will. Maxm. 
Be Qestis Pont- Angl. p. 206), and several 
charters attest the good will of the king 
(DtrODAXE, Mon. Angl. vi. 1168). Ralph 
completed the organisation of the chapter by 
the definition of the offices of dean, precentor, 
chancellor, and treasurer. He greatly raised 
the dignity of his see, increased the number 
of his clergy, and enriched the church with 
gifts. Thrice each year he went through the 
diocese, preaching and rebuking, hat receiv¬ 
ing only voluntary offerings. With the 
famous abbey of Battle he was on friendly 
terms, and was present at the consecration of 
the church in 1094 (t'6. iii. 246). 

Of bold and determined character (2)e Oest. 
Pont p. 206), Ralph resisted William Rufus 
in his quarrel with Anselm [q. v.], whom he 
helped to conseorate as archbishop in 1098, 
and is said to have offered to surrender his 
staff and ring rather than yield to the king 
(,j.) He likewise opposed Henry I in his 
efforts to tax the clergy, and even suspended 
divine offices throughout his diocese until 
the king relaxed his claim (ib.) At the 
election, in 1109, of Thomas (d. 1114) [q. v,] 
to the archbishopric of York, he was one of 
the bishops who insisted upon the submiesion 
of York to Canterbury (Eadmeb, Historia, 
pp, 208 seq. Rolls Ser.) 

Ralph died on 24 Deo. 1123 (Aim. Monast. 
i. 11), and a tomb inscribed with his name in 
ChicheatBr Cathedral, at the entrance to St. 

S ’s chapel, is said to be his. But this 
is of small dimensions, and Ralph was 
traditionally reputed to be of great stature 
(Be Crest. Pont. p. 206). 

[Bee in addition to the authorities cited in the 
tert.Symoon of Durham,ii. 286, &c. (Rolls Ser.); 
Twysden’a Decern Script, p. 2389; Ord.Vital. ap. 
Migae's Patrologia, vol. 188, p. 721; J?lor. Wig, 
ii, 61 (Engl. Hist. Sac.); Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, 
i. 69; Stubbs’s Regist. Sacr, Asgl. p. 23 ; Le 
Nave’s Fasti Ecd. Angl. i. 238, ed, Hardy.] 

A, M. O-E. 

RALPH (d. 1144?), bishop of Orkney, 
■whose name usually appears as Ralph 
Nowell, was a native of York, where he 
became a priest (‘ Actus Pont. Ebor.’ in His¬ 
torians of the Church of York, ii. 872, Rolls 
Ser.; Hush she Ohantoe, ii. 127). York 
writers assert that, apparently about 1110, 
Ralph was elected (by men of the Orkneys) 
to the bishopric of the islands in the church 
of St. PBter at York. He was consecrated 
before 1114 by Thomas, archbishop of Yoik, 
to whom he made his formal profession 
(Act. Pont. Ebor. l.o.) The primate of 
Trondhjem, however, claimed ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Orkneys, and Ralph, as 


the nominee of the archbishop of York, was 
ignored by prince, clergy, and people of the 
Orkneys (Exon. Wia. ii. 89, Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) He never went into residence, and 
the bishopric was filled by the archbishop of 
Trondhjem. But Ralph’s position was upheld 
by Galixtua II and Hononus H, who succes¬ 
sively addressed letters to the kings of Nor¬ 
way directing his restoration, and describing 
him as the ‘ canonically elected and conse¬ 
crated bishop’ (Dxtqualp, Mon. Angl. vi. 
1186). Ralph, however, did not wasto his 
life in litigation, bul spent it usefully as a 
suffragan or York and Durham. 

Ralph staunchly supported Thurstan 
[q. v.J, arclibishop-elect of York, in his 
struggle for the independence of the see of 
York against the claims of Canterbury. lie 
visited Thurstan during his exile in France, 
and in October 1119 was at Rlieims just 
before the opening of the council, when 
Thurston was consecrated to the arch bishopric 
of York, 19 Oct. 1119 (Hugh the Ohanxob, 
I.C., p. 104). Next day, upon the opening of 
the council, Ralph alone of the English and 
Norman bishops dared to take his seat be¬ 
side the metropolitan (ib. p. 166). On his 
return to England he had to face the anger 
of Henry I, Ralph, however, declared that 
he and the archdeacon who had accompanied 
him had not gone to Rlieims for the purpose 
of being present at Thurstan’s consecration 
(ib. p. 172). 

In 1188 Ralph represented the aged arch¬ 
bishop at the Battle of tho Standard. Some 
writers improbably ascribe to him the well- 
known exhortation to the English army 
(Rog. Hov.i. 198,Rolls Ser.; Heminqbtjk&h, 
i. 69, sq., Engl. Hist. Soc.; Beompton, 
Ap. x. Scriptt. col. 1020), which Ailred of 
Rievaulx [sea Ethbxbed] assigns to Waller 
Espec [q. v.l Ralph was certainly conspi¬ 
cuous in exhorting and absolving the Eng¬ 
lish host (John of Hexham, ib. col. 262, and 
IIiohaed op Hexham, ib., col. 821). 

In 1148 Ralph acted as suffragan of Wil¬ 
liam of St. Barbe, bishop of Durham. In that 
year he, with two others, represented the 
latter at the consecration of William Fitz- 
Herbert [q. ▼.], archbishop of York, at Win¬ 
chester (John oe Hexham, l.c., col. 273). 
This is the last trustworthy mention we 
have of him. 

[In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
text, see Sym. Dunelm. ii. 293, 816 ; Hen. 
Hunt.262 sq.(Rolls Ser.); Torifieus Oreades,pp. 
168-9, ed. 1897; Keith's Scottish Bishops, pp. 
219-20; Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Angli- 
oannm, p. 26; Freeman's Norman Conquest, v. 
pp. 214, 268; Raine’s Dives of the Archbishops 
of York, pp, 168,182-6, 223.] A. M. C-b, 

h tj 2 
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RALPH (d. 1160P), Iheologioal writer, 
was almoner of Westminster and prior of 
Hurley, a depondent cell, lie had a brother 
who served the brethren of the monastery 
in the secular habit, and upon this brothers 
sudden death by drowning, Ralph begged 
a monlc of Durham to inform the hermit 
Godric [q. v.] of his misfortune. Godrio re¬ 
commended prayers to release the brother 
from purgatory, and these were ordered to 
be said by monks and nuns all over Eng¬ 
land (Pita Godriai , p, 360, Surtees Soc.) 
Ralph was a friend of Abbot Laurence 
(d. 1176), and wrote sermons at bis request, 
lie must be distinguished from Ralph 
Papilon [q. v.], abbot of Westminster. 

Ralphs works wore: 1, Twenty Lntin 
homilies, dedicated to Abbot Laurenoc, be¬ 
ginning ‘Nunquid capies leviathan liamo,’ of 
which Leland saw copies in the hospital of 
Austin canons, Cambridge (Lb LAND, Coll. iii. 
16), and at Westuiinst or (ib. p. 46). 2, ‘ Oon- 
pinnes,’ begun at Laurence's request, dedi¬ 
cated to Walter, the noxt abbot, which begin 
1 Eceo fratres delectissiun,’ of which Leland 
raw a copy at Westminster. 8. ‘llomelim 
in Epistolas/ beginning ‘ Ecco dieH veniuut, 
die.it Dominus. 4. * Ilomolito in Evan- 
gelia,’ one book beginning ‘ In illo tompore 
cum appropinquassot.’ 6. 1 De peccatore,’ 
one book beginning ‘Ego oum sim pul vis et 
cniis j ’ tliero is a copy among the Royal 
MSS. in tho British Museum. 0. ‘ Postilla 
in dies dominieos ot fust os,’ in tho Bodlaian 
Library (Bernard’s Catalogue, No. 3S01). 

[Wulmoro’s llist, of Westminster Abboy; 
Tannor’s Bibliothoea ]tritiumiea; Pits, Ue 
illuslribus Seriptoribus, p. 223; Bale's Scrip- 
toruin Illiistvium Outalogus, ii. Si).] M. B. 

EALPH (cl. 1174), bishop of Bothlohem 
and chancellor of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, is expressly statud by William of 
Tyre to have boon an Englishman, But 
nothing is known of him heforu 26 Fob. 1140, 
when lie first appears in a charter as chan¬ 
cellor of tho Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
under BaldwinlH (RdmtioiiT,2fe,yesf«,pp.01, 
62). Ralph woe in high favourwitk tko young 
king, kis mother JWoliscnd, and the court 
parly. On 2B Jan. 1347 tho sou of Tyre be¬ 
came vacant by the olootiou of Archbishop 
Fulcher to the palriarehato of Jerusalem, 
and through the king’s influence Ralph ob¬ 
tained the archbishopric, which he held at 
least UU22 Juno 11 BO, Some of tho bishops, 
however, appealed against the elect ion to tho 
pope, and, though Ralph held possession for 
two years, Eugoniits ovontually decided 
against him (Wru.iiM op Tvitn, xvi. 17). 
In 1158 or 1154, when Reginald of Okatillou 


mm imprisoned rue patriarch of AntiTT 
Ralph was despatched by King Baldwintl 
expostulate with him. Earlv m lifts n„i, 
™ dual BUhop of B«,hE» “ 

JoWUlUnofl^toostSCSS 

fellow-countryman, Adi’ian IV; his elect,* 
took place before 7 June 1160.audit* 
oration betwoen that date and 2 Nov of tk 
same year (Roheioiit, 82-8). As was usual™ 
tho kingdom of Jerusalem, Ralpk letainedths 
chancellorship after liispromotion to « 


. ... * * _—wo-uuiflon. 

nc, and his name occurs frequently in official 
documents down to his death. In 1168 he 
joined with other bishops inproteBtingagainst 
the election of Amalric as patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem. In 1107 he accompanied King Amalric 

m his Egyptian campaign, and woe severelv 
wounded and lost all his baggage in the 
battle in tlio desert. About the end of 1168 
Guy, count of Novers, bestowed on Ralph 
I ho cliitrcli and revenues of Olomecy, near 
Nevers in Franco, and Ralph accompanied 
tho count on liis return tliitlier betoeen 
October 1168andJanuary 1170. InFehruary 
or March of tho latter year Ralph was at 
Font oiso, endeavouring to reconcile Henry n 
and Thomas Bockot (EmsinMimt, Life of 
liecket ,Rolls Ser. iii. 07-8). Ralphtookad- 
vantftgo of his visit to help Amalnc's ambas¬ 
sador, Frederick of Tyre, in seeking aid for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem from Henry Hand 
Louis. lie also took part in the movement 
wkiok forced tko grandmaster of the temple 
to resign in 1109. Before the end of 1170 
Ralph returned to tko Holy Land, and was 
present with Amalric at tko relief of Darum; 
in 1171, when tlio king wob absent in the 
north, 1m accompanied llenfrid the constable 
to the relief of Kornk, and bore the ludy cross. 
Ho cliod in the spring of 1174, the same year 
as King Amalric, and was buried in the 
chapter-house at Bethlehem. The last docu¬ 
ment in which his name occurs is dated 18 
April 1174 (Roiuuout, 186). An inscription 
at Bethlehem records that tho mosaics in the 
(Jhurcli of tho Nativity were exeouted dur¬ 
ing his episcopate in 1109, William of Tyie, 
when, relating Ralph’s intrusion to the arcli- 
bishox»'io of Tyre, speaks of him us a hand¬ 
some and learned out over-worldly man; 
when recording Iub death. William culls him. 
‘ vonorabilis dominus Raattlphus felicis me¬ 
morise ... vir liboralis et bemgnusadmodum. 1 


[William of Tyro, Hiutorin Tninsmaiinu, xvi. 
17, xviii. 1, 19, xix, 26, xx. 10, 26, 30, xxU; 
Rohricht’sRogostft rogni Hierosolymitani, where 
most of tho extant documents concerning Ralph 
are colloctod; Lambert of Waterlos, pp. 660-1; 
MurolleB 1 Invontairo do Nevers, p. 681; (Mi* 
Christiana,xii 680-9; Lo Beufs Hiat.d'Auxerre, 
p. 101 j l’Art do verifier les 3 Infos, s. v. Counts of 
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Severs and Auxerro ; La Quien’a Oriens Chris- 
tianus, iii. 1278 ; Rohricht’s Syria Sacra ap. 
Zeitsehrift das Doutsoher Palaestina-'Vereins, x. 
M-6; Chevalier Lagenessiero’s Hist da 1’EvAcke 
de BethUem, pp. 36-41.] 0. L. K. 

RALPH oe Sx. Aebaits or RALPH os 
DuOTTABLE (jl. 1180 P), learned writer, was 
probably a native of Dunstable and monk of 
St Albans. By some writers be is called 
Robert. At the request of another monk, 
William, be turned into verse, with some 
amplifications, William’s Latin prose lives of 
St AlbanandSt.Ampbibalus,wnioh "William 
had dedicated to the abbot Simon (1166— 
1188). Copies of Ralph’s work ore in the 
Cotton. MSS. Julius D iii. ff. 126-68 6, and 
Claud. E. iv. 3, ff. 47-68 6, and in MS, 
Trinity College, Dublin, E. i. 40 (Lelane, 
Be Script, iii. 163). In the ‘ History of St. 
Albans’ by Thomas of Walsingham, Ralph 
is compared to Virgil (J. AJimmnsiiAtr, 
Rolls Ser. ii. 296, 304). 

A contemporary, Raeph Gobion or Gubiott 
(d. 1160), abbot of St. Albans, was an English 
secular priest of good lineage, chaplain and 
treasurer to Alexander [q. v.J, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln (1123-1147), who obtained fox him ad¬ 
mission as monk of St. Albans, with leave 
to continue with Lliu bishop. Alexander also 
promised Ralph succession to the abbacy, 
and secured his election in 1140. Ralph 
had attended the lectures of a certain Master 
Odo, au Italian, and was remarkable for his 
love of learning and his large collection of 
books. Hewisited Prance, met Eugenius IH 
at Auxerre, and from him procured a privi¬ 
lege for his monastery. He freed the abbey 
from debt, improved the estates and build¬ 
ings, and gave vestments. According to the 
historian of the monastery, he unjustly de¬ 
posed Ms prior, Alquinus, whom he disliked, 
on suspicion of counterfeiting the seal of the 
house. In 1160 he fell ill, and on 18 June 
made the prior his deputy, lie died on 7 July, 
and was buried at the east front of the chap¬ 
ter-house. He is probably the Ralph of at. 
Albans who wrote a Latin prose history in 
five books of Philip and Alexander, kings of 
Macedon, extracted from Pompeius Trogus, 
Orosius, Josephus, Jerome, Solinus, Augus¬ 
tine, Beds, and Isidore. A copy is in the 
I MS. 164, Caius College, Cambridge, ff. 1- 
1S6 (of. Bodleian MS. Greaves, 60). Pits 
observes that some say Geoffrey or Walter 
Hemlington, monk of St. Albans, wrote on 
Alexander and dedicated his work to Ralph 
(Vossitrs, Da Butorina Zatinis , 1661). 

Prieto's Abbreviationea, ed, Stubbs (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 268 ; John Amundeaham’s Annnlcs, ed, 
Riley i. 434, and Q-ostn Abbatum (both Rolls 
Ser,), i, 93,106,110, ] 49; Matt. Paris’s Historia 
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Anglonun, ed. Madden, i. 276, Hardy’s Catalogue 
i. 6,11,13 ; Leyter's Poet. Med. jEv. 1721, p. 
417; Ward’s Catalogue of Romances, i. 121 ; 
Leland’s Collectanea, iii, 58, 163, and Bale, De 
Script.Brit.; Notices et Extraits dee Manuscrits, 
xu'i. Paris, 1838, pt.ii. pp, 190-1; Wright’s Biogr. 
Lit. ii. 212-H.f hr. B 

RALPH be Diomo (d. 1202 P), dean m 
St. Paul’s, [See Dioeto.] 

RALPH oe Cosgeshael ( Jl . 1207), chro- 
nioler. [See Coggeshaib.] 

RALPH NIGER ( A. 1170), historian. 
[See Niger.] 

RALPH or RANDTTLPH or Evesham 
(d. 1229), abbot of Evesham, was horn at 
Evesham. He became a monk of Worcester, 
and was at the same time a monk of Evesham, 
having a seat in that chapter. He was elected 
bishop of Worcester, 2Dec. 1213, butresigned 
in favour of the king’s chancellor at the re¬ 
quest of Ring John and his legate Nicholas. 
On 24 Deo. he was elected prior of Worces¬ 
ter, and on 20 Jon. following, at the legated 
recommendation, the Evesham chapter chose 
him abbot. Contrary to precedent, he obtained 
from the archbishop of Canterbury confirma¬ 
tion of his election. On 9 March (or 23 Eeh. 
Ann. Wiffom.) he was blessed by the legale 
in St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

In 1216 he was iu Rome with Thomas do 
Mai'leberge [q. v,], and in the Laleran council 
he got the constitutions of Evesham con¬ 
firmed. The Evesham historian praises his 
mildness and gives examples of his economy, 
financial skill, and generosity. He improved 
the monastic buildings and estates, gave vest¬ 
ments, plate, gems, and a pastoral staff to the 
church. In 1219 William of Blois-hisliop of 
Worcester, held a synod, in which Randulph 
was not allowed to wear his mitre or to occupy 
the place next in dignity to that of the bishop, 
Randulph appealed, with what result is not 
known, He died on 17 Dec. 1229. 

[Okron.Abb. da Evesham (Rolls Ser.),passim; 
Dugdule’a Monastrion Anglicanum; Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, i. 484.] MB. 

RALPH or Bristol (d, 1232), bishop 
of Kildare, was a native of Bristol, but 
settled in Dublin. He became a canon and 
treasurer of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and ‘Magi- 
stri Galfridus de Bristollia et Radulphus de 
Bristollia’ occur as witnesses to charters ol 
Henry deLoundresrq, v.] (Chart. St.Mary, 
Dublin, i. 189-90, u, 19; Beg. St. Thomas, 
Dublin, p. 306). Ralph was also a cleik of 
William de Pay vo, bishop of Glendalough. 
from whom he reoeived half the church of 
Salmonleap, with a pension of half a mark 
from Conephy (ib. p. 829). In 1223 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare, where ho 
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beautified and repaired the cathedral. He 
died in 1232. Ralph wrote a life of St. Lau¬ 
rence O'Toole, archbishop of Dublin, which 
appears (o be that preserved in Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, MS. 862 (792) ii. It is said 
to bo identical with the life given by Lauren- 
tius Surlus in his 1 De Probntis Sanctorum 
llistoriis’ (1G70-5). 

[OhnrLulary of St, Mary, Dublin, Register 
of St. Thomas, Dublin (both in Rolls Sev.); 
Ware’s Works, ii. 354-6, oil. Harris; Tannor’s 
Bibl. Brit,-Hib. p. 127 ; Cotton's Fasti Eoelosim 
Hibernian, ii. 172, 227; Hardy’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of British History, ii, 420, iii. 70.1 

0. L. K. 

RALPH of Maidstone (<l. 1240), 
bishop of Hereford, is mentioned as arch¬ 
deacon of Shropshire in 1216 and 1221, and 
as treasurer of Lichfiold in 1216 and 3229. 
lie was afterwards archdeacon of Chest or, 
and appears to have taught in the schools 
at (mat'd. Later on he migrated to Paris, 
and Matthew Paris mentions that ho was 
one of the scholars who left that university 
in consequence of tho riots of 1229 (iii. 168). 
After his return to England lie woe made 
dean of Hereford on 22 Sopt. 1231. Three 
years later he was elected bishop of Ilorofot'd, 
the royal assent being given and tho tempo¬ 
ralities restored on 30 Sept. 1234. IIo was 
consecrated by Archbishop Edmund at Can¬ 
terbury on 12 Nov. following. IIo baptised 
Jlonry, son of Richard of Cornwall, in 1236, 
and in the same year was sent to Provence 
to escort Eleanor, the intended queen of 
Henry III, to England, lie was a witness 
to tho confirmation of tho charters in 1236, 
and in 1237 was omployed to mediate with 
Llywalyn ab lorwerth [q. v.] Ralph was 
injured by a fall from a rook in ]238, and 
tho ‘Dunstable Annals’ seem to imply that 
this was the reason of his resignation of his 
bishopric in tho following year (Am. Mon. 
iii. 148,166), The ordinary accounts, how¬ 
ever, st ate that Ralph entered tho Franciscan 
order in pursuance of a vow that he had 
made as the result of a vision when arcli- 
doacou of Cheater, Ho resigned his bishopric 
and was received into tho Franciscan order by 
Haymo of Fovorsham, the English provincial 
at Oxford, mi 17 Dec. 1289 (Monumenta 
Franmcrcnn, i. 68 ). llartliolomow of Pisa 
(Libor Covformiialum, f. 796) Bays that Ralph 
worked with his own hands on tho building 
of the Franciscan church at Oxford. After¬ 
wards ho retired to tho house of his order at 
Gloucester, and, dying there on 8 Jan. 1246, 
was buried ‘in choro fralrnm in prosbyte- 
rario.’ Ralph is described by several writers 
ns a man of great, learning and ropnte as a 
theologian, "While still archdeacon of 


Chester he wrote ‘ Super Sentential 
Gray's Inn MS 14, ff. fa-82) Royal £ 
3 0 . xi. anciently belonged to the Franciscan 
house at Canterbury ‘Ex dono fratris fi« 
duiphi do Maydenstane quondam episcom 
llorefordpnsis.’ Matthew Paris (ChronL 
Mqjortt , iv. 163, Hist. Anglomm. ii. 3741 
erroneously states that Ralph became a Do¬ 
minican. 

[Matthew Paris, Annales Monastiei, pw 
HiBtoriarum, Moirameuta FranciBoana fall tw 
in Rolls Sor.)j Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclonia An 

f license, i. 468-0, 476, 666 , 673, 681; Tanne* 
tibl. Bril.-Hib. pp. 088-9; Godwin, De Pns- 
sulibus, p. 636; Little’s Greyfmra at Oxford 
pp. 3, 182 (Oxf. Hist. 800 .); there are a ha 
some unimportant references in the Cartels, 
rinm S. Petri Gloucestri® (RoIIb Sor.)] 

0. L. K. 

RALPH BOOKING (d. 1370), Domini¬ 
can. [See Booking.] 


RALPH of Shbdwsdtot (d. 1363), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, a doctor of theo- 

S and canon law (Gdoffbdy id Bams, 
>), and keeper of tho king’s wardrobe, 
received, it is doubtfully said, a prebend of 
Salisbury in 1207 (Wiiakton), and was also 
a canon of Wolls (Bath Chartulmw ,pt. ii. 
p. 72). In 1328 he was chancellor of tho 
uni 1 varsity of Oxford (Annales Paulini, p, 332, 
n. 2). On 2 June 1329 he was elected 
bishop of Bath and Wolls by both chapters, 
being liimsolf one of the delegates chosen 
by the Wolls clmplor for the election. On 
the 12th, howover, Edward HI wrote to 
John XXI r requesting that Robert de"Wy- 
viUe, canon of Lichfield (afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury), might hove the see (Feedera, 
II. ii. 705), but Ralph received the tempo¬ 
ralities and was consecrated on 3 Sept. The 
popo was very angry, for he had reserved the 
see for his own appointment, and Ralph had 
much difficulty in appeasing him. Letters 
on his behalf were writton hy his two ohap- 
tors, the univorsity of Oxford, Roger Mor¬ 
timer (IV), earl of March [q. v."], and others. 
On 8 Fob. i 380 I 10 offered the pope two 
thousand florins, and at the same time sont 
letters to olovon of tho cardinals, asking 
their help and declaring that the reservation 
was not known in England. In other letters 
to the pope he complainod of the misrepre¬ 
sentations of his enemies (Manusoript Re¬ 
gister, ff, 30, 86 , 88 , 89, 48,47). He at last 
succoodod in making his peace, after having 
spent a largo sum of money (Murihuth, 
p. 61), which seems to _ have kept him 
poor for some years, llis expenses must 
nave been heavy when tho king held his 
court a,t Wells at Clivietmas 1831—2, and 
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wa3 sumptuously received there (Annales 
Paulini, p. 856). 

In September 1833 he began a general 
visitation of his diocese, and m 1887 held a 
visitation of the cathedral of Wells, and 
this led the following year to a dispute with 
the chapter aa to his right personally to 
correct irregularities, which ended peace¬ 
ably (ItareroiDS, Walls Cathedral, App. 
p, 157; Wells Cathedral MSS. p. 138). He 
was active in reforming abuses, specially in 
the religious houses of nis diocese—at Mu- 
chelney and Ilchester in 1835, Keynesham in 
I860, and Cannington in 1851. His officers 
having been assaulted in Wells in a dis¬ 
turbance caused by their attempts to enforce 
his jurisdiction over the fairs and market, 
commissioners, with the Earl of Devon at 
their head, were appointed by the crown in 
1843 to inquire into the bishop’s right to his 
courts leet and baron; they found for the 
bishop, and awarded him 3,0007. damages, 
and the charter of the city was annulled 
(tS. p. H2). In 1846 the k i n g demanded of 
hhn a loon of one thousand marks for the 
war (Ftsdera, III. i. 68). On tho approach 
of the great pestilence Ralph on 17 Aug. 
1848 sent letters throughout his diocese 
ordering processions and stations in all 
churches on every Friday, and offering in¬ 
dulgences to those who should by prayers 
and almsgiving seek to avert the divine 
wrath (Harl. MS. 6065, f. 132). On 17 Jan. 
1349 he sent out another letter saying that 
as many parishes were left destitute of priests, 
and in some the priests were unwilling 
through fear of infection to minister to tho 
Bick, confession was in case of necessity to 
he made by the sick to laymen, or even to 
women, and that where no priest was to 
he had the eucharist might ho administered 
by a deacon (Wiikins, Coneilia, ii, 746). 
During the worst of the pestilence he re¬ 
mained at hie manor of Wiveliscombe, and 
there between 1 Nov. 1848 and 81 Hay 1349 
instituted to 228 benefices in his diocese 
(GUsqubt, The Great Pestilence, p. 84). In 
1362, being then old and infirm, he em¬ 
ployed a suffragan bishop, John Langebruggo 
(Buduensie). He died at Wiveliscombe 
on 14 Aug. 1863, and was buried before the 
high altar of Wells Cathedral, in an ala¬ 
baster tomb with an effigy, fenced in by 
an iron railing. This tomb was in the 
sixteenth century despoiled of its railing, 
and moved to the north aisle outside the 
choir. By his will he left a third part of 
his estate to the poor, a third part to the 
mendicant friars, and a third to nis poor re¬ 
latives and servants. 

Ralph was a wise and industrious bishop, 


learned and extremely liberal. He took an 
active interest in the completion of Wells 
Cathedral, which, on the death of Doan God- 
ley in 1888, was left unfinished towards the 
east, At his request a meeting of the chapter 
was held in 1888 to press on the building, 
and it is probable that during his episcopate, 
and largely owing to him, the eastern limb 
of the church was completed, the old pres¬ 
bytery being turned into the choir, and a 
new presbytery being built (Frhdmajt, Wells 
Cathedral, pp, 118-14; Church, Chap¬ 
ters in Wells History, pp. 819-21). He 
founded the college of vicars, procuring 
license of incorporation for them, building 
them dwellings, a chapel, and hall, in 1 the 
vicars’ close,’ that they might live together; 
providing them with an endowment separate 
from the capitular estates, and drawing up 
rules for their conduct. Loving learning, he, 
with the consent of the chapter, ordained in 
1336 that the chancellor of the church of 
Wells, whose office was educational, should 
read or cause to bo read at Welle a lectuyo 
on theology or the decretals at such times 
as such lectures were read at Oxford. He 
surrounded the palace at Wells with a moat 
and wall, and built the gatehouse, and also 
raised build ings on other estates of the see. 
The remains of the old palace at Bath, called 
Bysshopeshoure, he leased to tlie prior and 
convent (Bath Chartularies, pt. il. p. 139). 
Both to the convent of Bath and the church 
of Wells he left many rich vestments. With 
much trouble and expense he disafforested 
the episcopal manors of Cheddar and Ax- 
bridge, within the forest of Mendip, and the 
destruction of all beasts ferce natural in the 
forest, which was a great boon to the lower 
class, as it freed them from the oppressions of 
the foresters. 

[Canon, Walien, up. Anglia Sacra, i. 508; 
Godwin, De Preesnlibus; UasBan’s Bishops of 
Bath and'Wells, Eeynolcis’sWells C.ith,, Free¬ 
man’s Oath. Oh. of Welle; Ohuroh’s Chapters in 
the Hist, of Wells; Wells Oath. MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.); Two Ohartulalies of Bath Priory 
(Somerset Eeeord Sac,); Somerset AtoIkeoi. Soe. 
Proc. xr. (1882) ii, 22, 30,150, xu. (1863) ii. 32, 
64,187, xm. (1880) ii. 48; Geoffrey lo Baker, cd. 
Thompson, Ann. Paul. ap. Chron. of Edw. I, i, 
866; Murimuth (both Rolls Ser.); Cout. Higdon, 
vni, 364; Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. ii.; Eymsr’s 
Fcsdera, Eeeord ed,; Gasquet’s Great Pestilence; 
Hutton’s Extracts, Harl. MS. 6065; Canon_T. S. 
Holmes’s edition of Bishop Ralph's Eegistor, 
published by Somerset Eeeord Soe., 1806,2 vols.) 

W. H. 

RALPH, GEORGE KEITH (ft, 1778. 
1706), portrait-pointer, was an exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy from 1778 to 1796, His’ 
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portraits include one of Lady Mary Bertie 
m 1788, and ono of Mr, King, maator of the 
ceremonies at Bath, in 1790. In 1791 he 
was appointed portrait-painter to the Duke 
of Clarence, au<f exhibited for the last time 
in 1796. Ralph appears to have obtained 
considerable employment in the provinces, 
notably in the eastern counties. Ilia por¬ 
traits are well and slraigktforwardlypaintod, 
hut lack distinction. 

[Boilgrnve's Diet, of Artists ; Royal Acad omy 
Catalogues; information from 0. Miluor-Gibson- 
Oullum, esq., F.S.A.] L. 0. 

RALPH, JAMBS (1705 P-17C2), miscel¬ 
laneous writer, born about 1706, probably 
in Pennsylvania, was a merchant’s clerk 
in Philadelphia whou he became intimate 
with Beniamin Franklin, then a journoyman 
printer. Franklin says of him ( Autobiography , 
Worlds, i. 48), ‘Ralph was ingenious, goutoel 
in his manners, and oxtremoly eloquent; T 
think I never know a prettier talker.’ lie 
was a diligent versifier and dreamt of making 
his fortune by poetry. Franklin reproaches 
himself with unsettling Ralph’s religious 
opinions. Ralph had a wife and child, but 
having some disagreement with her relatives 
he resolved to leave her on their hands, ac¬ 
company Franklin to England, and abandon 
America for ever. With j ust money enough 
to pay his passage lie arrived in London with 
Fraultlin in Decumbor 1724, and lived at 
his expense for some time. Ralph is tho 
‘Mr. J. It.’ to whom Franklin inscribed, 
in 1726, his ‘ Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain’ (Pabton, i. 
182). Ralph formed an illicit connection 
with a milliner, on whom ho lived for a time. 
Unable to find in London employment of 
oven tho humblest kind, ho became timohor 
of a village school in Berkshire, whero ho 
assumed Franklin’s name, andwroto to him, 
recommending to his care tho mistress who 
hud lost her friouds and hor business through 
horconnection with italpli. Franklin admits 
regretfully that he made improper advances 
to hor, which she rejected. Out his account, 
when Ralph returned to London, ‘helot me 
know,’ Franklin says (id. p, fit)), ‘lio con¬ 
sidered all tho obligations ho had been under 
to mo as annulled, from which 1 concludad 
I was never to expect liis repaying 1 ho money 
I had lent him, or that I advanced for him. 
This, however, was of liltlo consequence, as 
he was totally unable, and by the Iobh of his 
friendship I found myself roliovod from a 
heavy burden,’ It is doubtful if Ralph aud 
Franklin mot again. 

Returning to London, Ralph hocamo a 
hack-writer, and in 1728 published ‘ The 


louchstone, or . . . Essays on 
Diversions of the Town,’ a work 
than its title would denote. It w f„ a7er 
issued in 1731, with a new title-™ Ji 8 " 
‘The Taste of the Town, or a GuicStoaP 
Public.Divm’sions.’ In 1 728 also ™ ^ 
his ‘Night: a Poem,’ dedicated in K|T 
terms to the Earl of Chesterfield. ‘Kighv 
was a descriptive poem in blank verse an/t 
not without merit. Unfort unately for hi m 
self, on the appearance of the first edit;™ 
of the ‘Dunoiad’ (1728), Ralph, aomeit 
officiously, since he had not been attaoked 
oamo forward as the champion of Pope’s 
victims, in a satire in blank verse (with 
prose introduction), entitled ‘Sawney an 
heroic poem occasioned by the “Dnncia’d”’ 
Sawney standing for Pope. The perfor¬ 
mance was a vehement and coarse attack on 
Pope, Swift, and Gay. Pope avenged kim- 
Hulf by a doxtoroua uso of tho title of Ralph’s 
poom, in the eocond edition of the ‘ Doncind ’ 
(book iii. lino 166): 


Silonco, yo Wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia 
howls, 

And makes night liidoous—Answer him, ye Owls! 

In a note (of 1729) Popo spoke con¬ 
temptuously of Ralph as a ‘low writer.’ 
Ralph ooiuplainod that Popo’B distich and 
nolo prevented tho booksellers for a time 
from employing him (Johnson, Life of Pope, 
Works, in 276). 

Ralph now tried the stage, but none of 
his pieces wore suocossM. In 1780 ho wrote 
tho prologue to Ilonry Fielding’s 'Temple 
Beau,’ ami when in 1780 Fielding took the 
llaymarkot Theatre, Ralph is said to have 
boon a shareholder with him [see Fidlmks, 
1 Ien by]. Oert ainly wlion, in 1741, Fielding 
started tlvo ‘ Champion,’an anti-mimaterial 
papor, Ralph acted as a kind of co-editor, 
and continued to edit it after Fielding’s con¬ 
nection with it ceased. lie had already 
(1780-41) edited tho ‘ Universal Spectator,’ 
and was engaged on the parlinmentaiy de¬ 
bates. But ho remained in pecuniary dis¬ 
tress, and hi the Birch MSS, (Brit. Mus. vol, 
xviii.) there are appeals from him to Dr.Bircli 
for assistance (of. Nioiiolb, Lit Anted ix. 
500). Ralph’s connection with the ‘Cham¬ 
pion’ probably procured him the notice of 
Qoorge Bubb Dodington fq. v.], after his de- 
sortiun. of Sir Robert Walpole. In 1742 
Ralph brought out ‘ Tho 0 tner Side of the 
Question,’professing to ho by ‘A Woman of 
Quality,’ int ended as a confutation of Hooke’s 
‘ A caouut of the Coudnot’ of the Duchess of 
Marlborough [hop undor Oinntoniiit, Johh, 
first Dcxn off Maki/dqbotoii]^ Ralph’s 
criticism is ono of the most spu'ilod of his 
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oerformaucea. In 1743 appeared his * Criti¬ 
cal History of tlie Administration of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole, by a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, ft criticism not only of Walpole, 
but of his immediate successors in office. 
Although Horace Walpole (Memoirs of 
George II, iii- 846) says that Ralph’s pen 
had been rejected by Sir Robert Walpole, 
Pope in the edition of the ‘Dunciad’ (bk. 
i. fine 216), printed in his works in 1743, 
reintroduced Ralph as having deserted Wal¬ 
pole immediately after his fall in 1742: 

And nos! the very Gazetteers give o’er; 

Even Ralph rep mts, and Honley writes no more. 

In 1744 was published Ralph’s ‘ Use and 
Abuse of Parliaments.’ The first part, 1 A 
General View of Government in Europe,’was 
areprint of a dissertation by Algernon Sydney, 
and ‘A. Sidney’ appears on the title-page as 
the author of the whole work. Ralph’s 
second part, ‘A Detection of the Parliaments 
of England,’ which was inspired by Doding- 
ton and one of his political allies, represents 
parliamentary government to be a failure 
(WaltolP, Laffers, i. 306). In 1744appeared 
voL i. of Ralph’s chief work, ‘ The History 
of England during the Reigns of King Wil¬ 
liam, Queen Anne, and King George I. With 
an Introductory Review of the Reigns of the 
Royal Brothers Charles and James. By a 
Lover of Trnth and Liberty.’ The second 
and concluding volume was published in 1746, 
bringing tlie narrative to the death of Wil¬ 
liam IH. Ralph, in his preface, professed 
that his object was 1 to eradicate it possible 
the evil of parties,’ and censured impartially 
James II and William III. Ralph's massive 
double-columned folioB were creditable to his 
diligence, and contained many things not to 
be found in the work of his immediate pre¬ 
decessor, Rapin. In the introduction (p. 
xxii) to his ‘ History of the Early Part of 
the Reign of James II,’ Charles James Fox 
says, in a letter to Malcolm Laing, ' I havo 
found the place in Ralph, and a groat deal 
more important matter rclalivo to tho trans¬ 
actions of those times which is but slightly 
touched by other historians. I am every day 
more and more surprised that Ralph should 
have had so much less reputation as an his¬ 
torian than he seems to deserve.’ In his 
'Constitutional History’ (ii. 676) Hollom 
colls Ralph ‘ the most diligent historian we 

E s for the time of Charles II’ (see also 
urgh Review, liii. 13). 

Ralph’s history was begun under Doding- 
ton’apatronage, but before the second volume 
was issued Dodington was no longor in op¬ 
position, having accepted office in Pelham's 
administration. The history appears, how¬ 


ever, to have foundfavour with Bolingbroke, 
then one of the chiefs of the opposition 

K of which the Prince of Wales was the 
In this way probably the conduct of 
the 1 Remembrancer f by George Cadwallader, 
Gent.,’ started in 1748 as the organ of the 
prince’s party,was entrusted to Ralph. Horace 
W alpole, who contributed to it ( Letters, lrvi. 

S , speaks of ‘The Remembrancer’ as tlie 
■aftsman of the new generation, and as 
having among its contributors Lord Egmont, 
the prince’s right-hand man (ii. ii. 168). In 
Hogarth’s ‘ March, to Finchley’ one of the 
figures is reading ‘ The Remembrancer.’ Ralph 
was admitted to frequent intercourse with 
the_ prince, and conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in the renewal of Dodington’B 
alliance with Prince Frederick, ana his 
resignation of office. Dodington, in con¬ 
sideration of Ralph’s services, promised to 
make him his secretary should he himself 
receive the seals on the demise of George II. 
These hopes were disappointed by the death 
of the Prince of Wales m 1751. 

Ralph’s services as a journalist were next 
scoured by tbe Duke of Bedford, William 
Beckford, and their allies in opposition. The 
result was ‘ The Protester, by Issachar Bare- 
bone, one of tbe people,’ 2 June-10 Nov. 
1763. But Ralph was toon ‘ bought off’ by 
tliBPelhain government (Walpole, Memoirs, 
i. 340). In a letter to the Duke of Bedford 
(Bedford Correspondence, ii. 136) Ralph in¬ 
forms him that, in consequenoe of a threa¬ 
tened prosecution of ‘ The Protester,’ he had 
‘ laid down the pen,’ and returned to Beck- 
ford 1601. of the 2001. paid him 1 on account.’ 
In point of fact Ralph had. made his peace 
witn the Pelham ministry, partly through 
the good offices of Garrick, who had be¬ 
friended him in some of hia dramatic enter¬ 
prises. Ho received from the government 
2001. down to repay the advance made to 
him, as already mentioned, and an allowance 
of 8001. a year. Pelham himself was adverse 
to the transaction, but was overborne by his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle (Dobistotoh, 
p. 222). The allowances appear to have been 
given less to enlist Ralph’s pen in the servioe 
of the government than to prevent him from 
attacking it. Ralph’s career as a journalist 
seems now to have ended. In the 'New¬ 
castle Correspondence ’ in the Brit ish Museum 
(Addit, MSS. 82737-928) there are a number 
of letters to the Duke of Newcastle from 
Ralph, almost all of them announcing visits 
to Newcastle House to receive his pension. 
This, at the instance of the duke, was con¬ 
tinued after the death of George II. 

The only known production of Ralph's pen 
during his later years is ‘ The Cose of Author 
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by Profession, or Trade stated,’ which was 
published anonymously in 1768. It is a 
diffuse and rambling performance, but curious 
as perhaps the first protest raised in the 
eighteenth century against the treatment of 
authors and dramatists by booksellers and 
theatre managers. Ralph aid not spare Gar¬ 
rick himself, and the latter resented the in¬ 
gratitude of the man whom, besides other 
benefits, he had helped to a pension. Ralph 
complains bitterly that authors should be 
vilified because they write for money, hut he 
ignored the fact, illustrated in his own career, 
that their pens were too often at the command 
of the highest bidders for tlieir political 
support. His only suggestion for mitigating 
the practical grievances of the author and 
the dramatist, was that authors should form 
a combination against booksellers, and that 
the selection of dramas for stage representa¬ 
tion should bo entrusted to thu SoolBt.y for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Literature, 
now the Soeiel y of Arts. Aft er several years 
of martyrdom' to the gout, Ralph died at 
Chiswick on 2-1 Jan. 1762, 

Ralph is suid to have been one of the 
friends who assisted Hogarth, his neighbour, 
at Chiswiolt, in tho composition of the ‘ Ana¬ 
lysis of Beauty,’1763 [sou IIoaAiiTii, Gnaws u, 
1097-176J |. On tho authority of Thomas 
Ilollis, ‘The Groans of Germany, 1741, a 
pamphlet very popular at the time (‘ translated 
from the original lately published at The 
Hague’), is ascribed to Ralph, but internal 
evidence is against his authorship. Ralph 
was not responsible for another work gene¬ 
rally ascribed to him, ‘A Critical Review 
of the Public Buildings of London and "West¬ 
minster,’ J734, which wont through sovoral 
editions (Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. vi, 72). 

The following publications by Ralph have 
not boon already mentioned: 1. ‘ Tho Muso’s 
Address to tho King,’ an ode, 1728. 2. ‘The 
Tempest, or tho Terrors of I loath,’ a poorn, 
1728, 8. ‘ Olarinda, or tho Pair Libertine,’ 
a poem, 1729. 4. ‘ Zouma, or tho Love of 
Liberty,’ a poem, 3729. 6. ‘Miscellaneous 
Poems by sovoral hands, publish’d by Mr. 
Ralph,’ 1729. 6, < Fall of the Earl of tissox,’ 
a tragody, 1781 (altered from Hanks’s ‘ Un¬ 
happy Favourite’). 7. ‘Tho Lawyer’s Roast,’ 
a fnrco, 1744 (taken from Boaumout and 
■Fletcher's ‘ Spanish Curato’). 8, * The Astro- 
logor,’ a comedy, 1744 (takon from Albu- 
masar). 

After Ralph’s doath Seward, in tho sup- 

? lament to his ‘ Anocdotes of Distinguished 
’Arsons’ (od. of 1797, v. 1J8), states that 
Frederick, prince of Walos [q. v.j, had writ! en 
memoirs of his own timo, under tho namo of 
Prince Titi. They woro found, if was added,. 


among Ralph’s papers, and w^T^W 
Ins executor (Dr. Rose of Ohiswidrt 
‘ nobleman in great favour at Carlton Soli 
presumably tho Earl of Bute. According 
a statement madem ‘ The Gentleman's 
2 U 10 ’ for May L800, by Samuel Ay W 
assistant librarian of the British J] 

Dr. Rose of Chiswick, Ralph’s executor 
informed by Ralph when dying that’in , 
certain box he would find papers which hnd 
been given to him by Prince Fredeiick, and 
winch would provide a sufficient provision 



- v-up by Prince] 

conjunction with the Earl of B[utel. Avs- 
oough states further that Rose was cordially 
i hanked for surrendering the papers, and as a 
rosult a pension of 160/. a year was given by 
George IT1 to Rolph’s daughter. Seward's 
narrative was reproduced in Park's edit™ 
(180C) of Walpole’s ‘Royal and Noble Au¬ 
thors,’ i. 171, and itB ‘gonerol tenor’ was con¬ 
firmed by Dr. Itoso himself, with whom Park 
eommunicaled on tho subject. In Falkner's 
‘ Brontford, Ealing, and Chiswick’ (1846 n 
866), the ‘ History of Prince Titi,’ which is 
said to ha vo boon found among Ralph’s papers 
bocomos 1 a privato and hit! er correspondence' 
between George IT and Pnnee Froderiok 
Thorn was published anonymously at Paris 
in 1780 the ‘ IliBtoiro du Prince Titi, A. R' 
(letters supposed to stand for All&rone 
ltoyalo), written by Th6miseul de St. Hya¬ 
cinths, a French literary adventurer of some 
noto who had been a resident in London 


(Tax™, Comnopolitismo Littiraire, 1896, p. 
21), Two English translations of it warn 
issued in Loudon in 1780. Undoubtedlyinthe 
earl ior part of the volume the characteramight 
have boon designed in ordor to flatter Prrncs 
Frederick, aim to roprosent his father and 
mother in a very unfavourable light, but the 
story soon becomoa an ordinary fairy tale. In 
‘ Notos and Queries ’ (0th ser. x. 70-2), Ik. 
Edward Solly suggested that there had been 
in oxistenco a manuscript history of Prince 
Titus, satirising Georgo II and Queen Oaro- 
lino throughout; that Ralph was somehow 
connected with it; that, it having been desir¬ 
able to suppress ibis full-bodied chronicle, 
Ralph was 1 employed to get tho pithless his¬ 
tory published; ’ and that ths pnpsrs of hia 
dull vered after liis death to Lord Bute, as the 
confidential friend of tho Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Prince Frederick’s mother, contained 
a transcript of tho original and dangerous 
manuscript. But as Ralph’s intercoursewith 
Prince Frederick did not begin until many 
years after the publication of the ‘Histoire 
du Prince Titi ’ in 1736, it is very unlikely 
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that ha had any hand in it, if it really had 
any personal significance. 

Ralph's supposed connection with one or 
another form of the ‘ Histoire du Prince Titi ’ 
R ave rise to a controversy between John 
Wilson Croker and I-ord Macaulay. During 
Pr. Johnson's visit to Paris in 1776 he found 
the ‘ Histoire du Prince Titi,' along with the 
‘Bibliothfique des F<5es,’ in the library of a 
Biench lady, and he showed them with some 
contempt to Mrs. Thrale, In a note to this 
passage, and with a reference to Park’s state- 
mentgiven above (Ceoeee, Boswell, ed.1847, 
p. 461), Croker stated that “ The History of 
prince Titi” was said to he the autobiography 
of Frederick, prince of "Wales, but was pro¬ 
bably written by Ralph, his secretary,’ which 
galph never was. In his review of Oroker’s 
‘Boswell,’ Macaulay called the note absurd, 
and referred Croker bade to Park, where he 
would find that the ‘ History of Prince Titi,’ 
‘whether written hy Prince Frederick or by 
Ralph, was never published,’ but given up in 
manuscript t o the government. 1 The Histoire 
du Prince Titi’ that Johnson saw was, Mac¬ 
aulay said, a fairy talo ; 1 a very proper com¬ 
panion to the “ Biblioth&que des Ffias.’” 
What really was contained in the paperb of 
Ralph delivered to Lord Bute remains a 
mystery (cf. Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Napier, 
1884, vol. ii. App. ‘ Prince Titi ’). 


[Ralph's "Writings; Franklin's WorkB, ed. 
Sparks,1840, Parton’s Life andTimes of Franklin, 
1864; Johnson’s Works (Oxford), 1828; Pope’s 
Works, by Elwin and Courthope, vol. iv.; Do- 
dmgton’B Diary, 1807; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
King George II, 2nd edit. 1847, and Letters hy 
Cnnningham, 1867; Correspondence of John, 
Duka of Bedford, 18 42; Drake’s Essays, 1806; 
Lawrence’s Life of Bidding; Davies's Life of 
Garrick; Baker's Biographia Dramatiea; autho¬ 
rities cited.] F, E. 


RALSTON, RALESTON, or RAULS- 
TON, JOHN (d. 1462), bishop of Dunkeld, 
came of a family which traced its descent 
from Ralph, a son of one of the earls of Fife; 
but more probably it owed its name to Ral¬ 
ston, a village in Renfrewshire, where it had 
long been seated (CnaWPOBD, Hist, of Ron- 
frewshire, 1782, pp. 170, 242). In 1420 Johu 
was chaplain and secretary to James I’s 
nephew, Archibald Douglas, fifth eail of 
Douglas and second duke of Touraine [a. v.] 
Subsequently he became rector of Cnmbus- 
lang, sacrist and canon of Glasgow, provost 
of Bothwell, and dean of Dunkeld. About 
1440 he received the degree of doctor of laws. 
In February 1448-4 he was granted a safe- 
conduct to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and in the same year was appointed secre¬ 
tary to James IT, in which capacity he wit¬ 


nessed numerons royal grants. He also acted 
as auditor in the exchequer in 1444, 1446, 
1447,1449, and 1460. In 1447 he was made 
keeper of the privy seal and bishop of Dun¬ 
keld, being consecrated on 4 April 1448. In 
the lattor year he was sent on an embassy to 
Charles VII, king of France, to renew the 
treaty between the two kingdoms, and to 
request Charles to recommend a French 
princess as wife of James II. The former 
object was accomplished on 81 Dec., but, 
there being no French princess eligible for 
James, the ambassadors proceeded to Philip 
of Burgundy, who suggested hie kinswoman 
Mary of Gueldres [q. v.] After returning to 
Paris and securing the approval of Charles, 
the_ambassadors concluded the marriage ne¬ 
gotiation at Brussels. In June Ralston con¬ 
ducted Mary to Edinburgh, where she was 
married on S July 1449. 

In the same year the bishop became lord 
high treasurer, resigning hie offices of secre¬ 
tary aud keeper of the privy seal. In Sep¬ 
tember he was sent to England to renew the 
truce between the two kingdoms, and before 
the end of the year gave up the treasurer- 
ship. In his official capacity he took a con¬ 
siderable part in the proceedings of the 
Scottish parliament in 1460 and 1461. In 
the latter year ho was sent on a similar mis¬ 
sion to England. IIo died towards the end 
of 1462, and was buried at Dunkeld. 

[Reg. Magni Sigilli Scathe 1424-1613 
passim; Cal. Documents relating to Sootland, 
vol. iv. No. 1103; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 
vol. v.pp. lxxiv. 143,176, 268, 336,860; Rotuli 
Scotia (Record edit.), ii. 332 a, 384 b, 386 a; 
Aots of ths Pari, of Scotland, ii. 37, 69, 01-73; 
Reg. Ecol. Sanct. Egklim (Bannatyne Club), 
pp. 10,23; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p, 
7076; Spotiswood's Hist. (Bannatyno Club), i. 
197; Aooounts of the Great Chamberlains of 
Scotland (Bannatyne Club), iii. 473,493; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VI. (Rolls Ser.), i. 222, 
240; Rymer's Fmdsra, xi. 280, Nicolas’s Proc. 
Privy Council, vi. 89, 106; A brief Chronicle of 
the Reign of James II, ed. Thomson (Bannatyne 
Club), p. 41; Mylne’s Vita Episcop. Dunkeld. 
(Bannatyne Club), pp. 20-1; Crawfurd’s Lives 
of the Officers of State in Scotland, 1726, pp. 
369-60; Keith’s Scottish Bishops, pp. 88-0; 
Tytlor's Hist, of Scotland.] A. F. P, 

RALSTON, WILLIAM RALSTON 
SIIEDDEN- (1828-1889), Russian soholar, 
born, on 4 April 1828 in York Terrace, Re¬ 
gent’s Park, was the only sou of W. P. 
Ralston Shedden, who, as a merchant at Cal¬ 
cutta, amassed a considerable fortune. On 
his return to this country the father took up 
hiR residence at Palmira Square, Brighton, 
and it was there that the son spent most 
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of his early yours. lie was educated by 
the Eev. John Hogg of Brixham, Devon¬ 
shire, where, in company with three or four 
boys of about his own age, he studied until 
ho went to the university. In 1846 he ma¬ 
triculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated R A. in 1850. R was during 
this period that a great misfortune befell him. 
JTis father had become possessed with the 
idea that ho was the rightful heir to the 
Ralston property in Ayrshire, and, to esta¬ 
blish his claim, he entered on a course of liti- 

whole of Iris fortune? Tlio claim was pressed 
by the family with extraordinary pertinacity 
for many yoars, and when all available 
means had been exhausted, j)Iiss Shedden, 
Ralston’s only sistor, look up tbo pleadings, 
and on ono occasion she conducted the ease 
before a committee of tho House of Lords 
for a period extending over thirty days. Bu¬ 
ford tho litigation began, Ralston had been 
callod to the bar, but tlio change in tho for¬ 
tunes of liis family compellud him to suck 
at once some remunerative employment. In 
order to shako himsolf free from tho asso¬ 
ciations which had gathered round Llio name 
of Shoddon in connection with tho lawsuit, 
ho adoptod tho additional surnamo of Ral¬ 
ston. In 18C3 he antoradtho British Museum 
as assistant in the print ed-boolc department, 
and by hie zeal and ability won the respect 
of the superior officers. To him was soon 
entrusted, with otlinrs, the duty of revising 
tho catalogue. Russian was then a language 
which was vary little st udied, and this cir¬ 
cumstance, combined with its difficulty, im¬ 
pelled Ralston to master it. With untiring 
perseverance he devoted himself to its study, 
even learning by heart whole pages of the 
dictionary. The knowledge thus acquired 
proved to ho of groat value to tlio museum, 
and ho would doubtless have rison to tho 
highest post had his health not shown signs 
of giving way. Being of an oxlramely sensi¬ 
tive nature, as well as of a weakly con¬ 
stitution, he foil culled upon to resign bis 
appoi utmonfc in 1875, after twout y-two years' 
service. 

Ralston studied Russian literature as well 
ns tho lnuguago. In 1808 ho published an 
edition of ‘ ICriloff and his Fables,’ n work 
which spoodily beenrao popular and rau 
through many editions. In tlio next year lie 
brought out a translation of Tourgu6nioll''s 
‘Liza) ’ in 1878, a most interesting volume 
on tho 1 Songs of tho Russian People/ and in 
1878 a somewhat diffuse collodion of 1 Rus¬ 
sian Folk Tales/ While following those lite¬ 
rary pursuits ho made two or three journeys 
to Russia, and formed numerous acquain¬ 


tances among the litorary olassesthere -Win, 
Tourgufinieft he established a lasting fS 
ship, and at tho house of M. deEjLuS 
ho was always a welcome guest. Ha w 
also made a corresponding member of rt 
Imperial Acndemy of Sciences of St Petm! 
burg lie travelled in other countries W 
sides Russia,and frequently visited Germans 
Belgium, Switzerland, and on two occasions 
Servift. 3 


llio mam object of his visits to Russia was 
to collect materials for an exhaustive an 
count of that country. This he compiled" 
and entered into an arrangement ■with 
Messrs. Oassoll & Co. for its publication At 
the last moment, however, he persuaded the 
publishers to cancel the agreement, and to 
accept in its place the great work on Russia 
by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. In 1874 
however, ha published ‘ Early Russian His¬ 
tory/ the substance of four lectures delivered 
at tho Taylorian Institution in Oxford. Ral¬ 
ston was n large contributor to contempo¬ 
rary literati ire. lie wrote constantly in tho 
‘Athoiumun’ and ‘Saturday Review/ as 
woll as tho ‘Nineteenth Century’ and other 
mngftzmoe, and he possessod a rare power 
of narrating Btorios orally. He devised a 
novel form or publio onterloinment, tolling 
stories to largo audionces from the plat¬ 
forms of lupture-halls. On sevoral occasions 
ho appeared, with groatsnccoss, at St.George’s 
and St. J amos’s Ilalls, and not infrequently he 
gavo Btory-tollings before the young princes 
and princesses at Marlborough House and at 
well-known social gatherings. lie was always 
ready to deliver a story-telling lecture bind 
of a charity, especially iu the east of Lon¬ 
don or provincial cities. 

After his retirement from the British Mu- 
houm Ralston sought to devote himself con¬ 
tinuously to litorary work. But the absence 
of sullied employment intensified the de¬ 
fects of a highly impressionable and volatile 
f omporamont, For weeks together he would 
remain, a victim of aoute mental depression, 
in his rooms in Alfred Place, and then would 
suddonly reappear in his old haunts with all 
and more than his youthful elasticity of 
spirit. Early in J 888 he moved to 11 North 
Orescent, wltero ho was found dead in his 
bed on 6 Aug. 1889. lie was buried at 
Brompton cemetery. lie was unmarried. 

[Personal ltnowlodge.] R. K. D. 


RAM, JAMES (1793-1870), conveyancer 
and legal aut hor, son of James llam of Monk- 
wick, Essex, was born in 1793. Die was in¬ 
dent lived (o a London firm of solicitors, bat 
afterwards ontered Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whore ho graduated B,A, in 1817, and 
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proceeded M.A. in 1823. After making what 
was then the grand tour during 1818-22, he 
entered the Inner Temple,where he was called 
to the har on 21 Nov.1823, A pupil of the 
eminent conveyancer, Richard Preston [q, v.], 
he practised in London and Ipswich, where 
he resided in later life, and died in 1870. Ho 
married the only daughter of Captain Ralph 
Willett Adye [see Ad ye, Stephen Patou], 
and left issue. 

As a legal author Rom obtained a well- 
founded reputation for painstaking research, 
methodical arrangement, and lucidity of 
style. 

His works, all published in London, are 
as follows: 1. ‘The Science of Legal Judg¬ 
ment : a Treatise designed to show the Ma¬ 
terials whereof, and the Process by which, the 
Courts of Westminster Ilall construct their 
Judgments, and adapted to practical and 
general use in the Discussion and Determina¬ 
tion of Questions of Law,’ 1822, 8vo; New 
York, 1871, 8vo. 2. ‘ Observations on the 
Natural Right of a Father to the Custody 
of his Children and to direct their Educa¬ 
tion ; his Forfeiture of this Right, and the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery to 
control it,’ 1826, 8vo. 3. ‘An Outline of 
the Law of Tenure and Tenancy: containing 
the first principles of the law of real pro¬ 
perty,’ 1826, 8vo. 4. ‘A Treatise on the 
Exposition of Wills of Landed Property,’ 
1827, 8vo. 6. ‘A Praoticnl Treatise of 
Assets, Debts, and Incumbrances,’ 1832 j 
2nd edit. 1837. 6. ‘ A Treatise on Facts os 
Subjects of Inquiry by a Jury,’ 1861, 8vo ; 
New York, 3rd edit. 1873. 

[Gent. Mug. 1810, ii. 463; Grad. Cantab.; 
Law List; Marvin’s Legal Bibliography j private 
information.] X. M. R. 


RAM, THOMAS (1664-1634), bishop of 
Ferns and Loighlin, was bom at Windsor, 
and educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. and 
became a fellow. In 1690 he accompanied 
Essex to Ireland as chaplain, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year was made dean of Cork. Mount- 
joy, Essex’s successor as lord deputy, retained 
him as chaplain, and he was also precentor, 
vicar-choral, and prebendary of St. John's in 
Christchurch, Dublin. In 1604 Ram was 
presented by the crown to the vicarage of 
Balrotherv, near Dublin, but resigned the 
deanery of Cork on being appointed to that 
of Ferns in the following year, On 2 May 
1006 he was consecrated in Christchurch, 
Dublin, bishop of the lately united sees of 
Ferns and Leighlm, and was allowed to hold 
his other preferments in corrmendam, on ac¬ 
count of the extreme poverty of the diocese, 


Ram 

the result of fraudulent or improvident aliena¬ 
tions made by former bishops, and of lay en¬ 
croachments (cf. Strafford Letters, i. 344). 

Ram found the diocese of Ferns reduced 
from about 5001. a year to one-seventh of 
that value; but he recovered 40 1. a year in 
land after a long lawsuit. LeighBn was 
worth only 24L all the lands having been 
alienated, and there being no prospect of re¬ 
covering them by law. Ram was a careful 
bishop, constantly resident, holding an an¬ 
nual visitation, and taking care to leave no 
parish unprovided. He did what he could 
to maintain schools, but the recusant clergy 
excommunicated all who used them. Ram 
was one of twelve bishops who, on 20 Nov. 
1626, signed a protest against tolerating 
popery (Mant, p. 423). lie built a Bee-house 
at Ola Leighlin, and bequeathed a library for 
the use of the clergy, but this was destroyed 
in the rebellion of 1641. He died in Dublin 
on 24 Nov. 1634, and was buried in his own 
private chapel at Gorey, co. Wexford. 

JTi'r son Thomas inherited an estate at 
Gorey called Ramsfort, which the bishop had 
acquired, and which was possessed by the 
family until lately. Colonel Abel Ram, the 
‘ ram of Gorey,’ who fell foul of Swift in 1728, 
was the bishop’s descendant. 

Another son, Robebt Ram (Jl. 1666), gra¬ 
duated at Trinity College, Dublin, and took 
orders. While still an undergraduate he was 
presented to the prebend of Crosspat rick by his 
father, hut he held it only three or four years. 
He was minister of Spalding in Lincolnshire 
at or soon after the outbreak of the civil war, 
his politics and religious views being such as 
Buited the parliamentary leaders. On 31 Jan. 
1642-8 Ram wrote to the people of Croy- 
land condemning their folly in resisting the 
parliament. The Oroylanders replied by at¬ 
tacking Spalding and canyine on Ram and 
others on 26 March. On IS April Oroyland 
repulsed an attack, and Ram was near being 
shot by his own friends. On the 25th Crom¬ 
well appeared, and the Oroylanders placod 
their prisoners bound on the top of the 
breastwork; hut the place quickly surren¬ 
dered,and they were delivered. 

In 1644 Ram published the ‘Soldiers’ 
Catechism, composed for the Parliament’s 
army/ which bad a great circulation, and 
passed through many editions. A parody 
appeared in 1046, containing Ram’s questions 
with such answers as ‘ I fight to rescue the 
king out of the hands of his and the king¬ 
dom’s friends, and to destroy the laws and 
liberties of my country,’ and ‘ The ill-will I 
bear to my country moves me to take up 
arms.’ Ram’s catechism was republished in 
1884 by John Turner, with a preface in 
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refutation, and a fulsome dedication to Jef¬ 
fries. Turner says Ram’s oalochism was vir¬ 
tually official, and had done much harm in 
its day. In 1815 Bam publisliod, in quarto, 
1 Posdobaptism, or a Defence of Infant Bap¬ 
tism,’ dedicated to Colonel Edward Iiossiter, 
whoso chaplain ho was. It is a learned trea¬ 
tise against tho anabaptists, urging the un¬ 
broken usage of thirteen hundred years, and 
tho practical agreement of fathers, old 
divines, and modern proteHtant authorities. 
On 27 March 1846, a day of humiliation for 
the army before Newark, ho preached a Har¬ 
mon at Balded on, whioh woe published in 
quarto. The text was ‘ Do violence to no man, 
neither acouse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.’ The political argument is tho 
same as that in the ‘Soldiers’ Catechism.’ 
The king is the highest person, but the par¬ 
liament tho lughost power, and every soul is 
bound to b(> subject to the higher powers. 
The sermon was preached in presence mid by 
command of tho committee of bolii houses 
accompanying tho army. Tn 1055 Ram was 
still mmistar of Spalding, buing nearly sixty 
years of ago, and publisliod tho ‘ Country¬ 
man’s Oalochism,’ with a dedication to his 
parishioners, which seems to be his last ap¬ 
pearance as an author. 

[Ware's Irish Bishops, ed. Harris; Cotton's 
Fasti Bcolosine Hibernia!, vol. ii.; More in’s Oal. 
of Irish Patent Bolls, Charles I; Merit's Hist, 
of Irish OUurcli; t'oopor’s Memorials of Onm- 
Iiridgo—King's Collogo; Bishop Ram's account 
of his dioeose in 1012, print od in App. to 2nd 
Hap. of Oommiasionors on Public Records of 
Ireland,' Divers Romarkablo Pnssagos, dee,, by 
Robort Ram, London, 3 Juno 1013,] R. B-t. 

RAMADGE, FRANCIS HOPKINS, 
M.D. (1793-1867), niodical writer, born in 
1793, was eldest son of Thomas Ramadge of 
Dublin. He was educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated 11,A in 
18L6 and M.B. and M. A. in 1819. lie was 
incorporated on his M.B degree at Oxford 
as a member of St, Alban Ilall 011 4 May 
1821, and proceeded M.D. on 27 Juno fol¬ 
lowing (Fourlilt, Alumni O.ron. 1716 1888, 
iii. 1172). Ramadge was admitted an in- 
cep tor-candidate of the College) of Physi¬ 
cians on 20 Juno 1820, a oandiuatoon 1 Oct. 
1821, and a. fellow on 30 Sept. 1822. lit) 
was censor in J828, ITa established him¬ 
self in London, where ho became succes¬ 
sively physician to the Central Infirmary 
and Dispensary, and lecturer there on the 
principles and practice of medicine and 
cliomistiw, and senior physician to the in¬ 
firmary for asthma, consumption, and other 
diseases of tho kings. lie died at 12 Clavgos 
Street, Piccadilly, on 8 Juno 1887. 
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Besides contributions to the >7I7T. 
‘Medical Times,’ and ‘Notes and q2' 


Ramadge wrote: 1. ‘ Consumption Curatf 1 ' 

?«ti> L0 ? dO A n ’ 18Ui 2l £? dit 'l 838 i 3rdSt 

of the lleart’ (2nd edit. 8vo, London, Z) 
A translation, with notes, of Laennec’s ‘Tim 
tise on Mediate Auscultation,’ 8vo. Lorni™ 
1846, which was seenthrougL tliepWl,; 
1 heophilus Herbert, M.D., was ‘essentialh 
the work of Dr. Itamadge. J 


[Munk’B Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii. 283; Mediml 
Times and Gazott 0 , 16 Juno 1867. p. 872- Alt 
bone's Dipt, of Authors, ii. 1731; Loud andPrmr 
M«d- Directory, 1886, p 136; Times, 13 W 
1807, Notesand Queries, fith&or.x 478.] G,fl. 


RAMAGE, CRAUFURD TAIT (1803- 
1878), miscellaneous writer, born at Anne- 
liold, noar Newhaven, on 10 Sept. 1808 
was educated suecesBively at Wallace Hall 
Academy, Dumfriesshire, at the Edinburgh 
high school, and tlio university, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1825. While at the 
university lie took private pupils, including 
Archibald Oampboll Tail, afterwaids arct 
bishop of Canterbury, with whom he main¬ 
tained a lifelong friendship. After leaving 
college Ramage became tutor in the family 
of Sir Henry Lushington, and spent three 
years with Ins pupils in Naples, afterwards 
making the tour of Italy. For fifteen years 
aft or Ins rot urn he was tutor in the family of 
Thomas Spring-Rice, afterwards Lord Mont- 
eaglo [q. vt) Ilo dovotodhis leisure to literary 
pursuits, and contributed to the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Education/ tho ‘Penny Oyelo- 
ptodia,’ and tho seventh edition of the ‘En- 
cyalopmdia Britannica.’ 

In 1841 Ramage was appointed vice-master 
of Wallace II all Acadomy, and he succeeded, 
on tho deal li of Dr. Mundell, to tho reotoi- 
sliip in 1842. He was nominated a justice 
of the peace for Dumfriesshire in 1848, and 
tho degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the university of Glasgow in 1852, He 
died at Wallace Hall on 29 Nov. 1878. 

Ilo published four anthologies, entitled 
‘ Beautiful Thoughts,’ respectively ‘ from 
Greek Authors, with English Translations, 
and Lives of the Authors/ Liverpool, 1864, 
8vo; ‘from Latin Authors, with English 
Translations/ Liverpool, 1864,8vo ; 3rd edit, 
enlarged, 1877, 8vo; ‘from French and 
Italian Authors, with English Translations 
and Lives of the Authors/ Liverpool, 1866, 
8vo j ‘ from German and Spanish Authors,’ 
Liverpool, 1808, 8vo. Hi? other works are; 
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1 . 'Defence of tie Parochial Schools of 
Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 2. 1 The 
Nooks and Byways of Italy. Wanderings 
in Search of its Ancient Remains and 
Modern Superstitions,’ Liverpool, 1868, 8vo. 
3 , ' Druxnlanrig Castle and the Douglases : 
■^ith the Early History and Ancient Re¬ 
mains of Durisdeer, Olosebum, and Morton,’ 
Dumfries, 1876, 8vo, 4. ‘Bible Echoes in 
Ancient Classics,’ Edinburgh, 1878, 8vo, 

[Private information.] T. 0. 

BAMBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH 
(1765-1840), historical and portrait painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, was born at 
Hanover on 22 July 1768. His father, who 
was war secretary of the electorate and a 
lover of art, encouraged his son’s early talent. 
In 1781 he came to England and was intro¬ 
duced to George III, for whom he made 
many humorous sketches and caricatures. 
The king brought him under the notice of 
Benjamin West, and he was admitted into 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where, 
in 1784, he gained a silver medal for drawing 
from the life He began to exhibit at the 
Eoysl Academy in 1782, when he sent five 
drawings: ‘St. James’s Park,’ ‘The Em- 
borkment ’ (engraved by Edmund Soott), 
‘Goad News ’ (engraved by John Ogborne), 
‘Bad News,’ and a ‘Review of Soldiers.’ 
In 1784 he exhibited three pictures: ‘ The 
Death of Captain Cook,’ ‘ The Soldier’s Re¬ 
turn’ (engraved by William Pel her), and 
‘The Blind Veteran.’ ‘ The Sailor’s Para- 
well ’ in 1785,adrawingof ‘Queen Margaret 
of Anjou landing at Weymouth after the 
Battle of Tewkesbury ’ in 1787, and ‘ Whit¬ 
suntide Holidays ’ nnd two other drawings 
in 1788 complete the list of his exhibited 
works. About this time he painted ‘The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 1787,’ and 
‘Portraits of their Majesties and the Royal 
Family viewing the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy 1788,’ both of which were en¬ 
graved in line by P. A. Martini, In 1788, 
by the help of his royal patron, he visited 
the Netherlands, and afterwards Germany 
and Italy, returning to Hanover in 1792, 
when he was appointed electoral court 
painter. In 1789liepainted the ourtainfor 
the court theatre in Hanover, which he him¬ 
self etohed in 1828, and while in Dresden in 
1790-1 he painted, for the decoration of Carl¬ 
ton House, 'Alexander crossing the Grani- 
ous.’ Besides the above works may he noted 
‘Olivia, Maria, and Malvolio’ from ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ engraved by Thomas Ryder for Boy- 
dell's ‘ Shakespeare ; ’ ‘The Goldfinches,’ in il¬ 
lustration of Jago’s elegy, for Macklin’s ‘Bri¬ 
tish Poets; ’ ‘Public Amusement’ and ‘Private j 


Amusement,’ engraved by William Ward; 
‘Laura, or Thoughts on Matrimony, 1 en¬ 
graved by Henry Kingsbury; ‘The Depar¬ 
ture of Queen Marie-Antoinotte and her 
Family,’ engraved by J. P. Bolt; the Princess 
Mary, engraved by William Nutter; the 
Princess Elizabeth, engraved by W. Ward; 
the Princess Sophia, engraved by J. Ogborne; 
and a portrait of Baron Denon, which was 
etched by Denon himself. His work as a 
draughtsman for the German almanacs and 
pocket-books extended over a period of more 
than twenty years, but his best illustrations 
are ^ those which he himself etched for 
‘ Reineke Euchs ’ and ‘ Tyll Eulenspiegel,’ 
both published in 1826. He made, from 
sketches by the Princess Elizabeth, Land¬ 
gravine of Hesse-Homburg, a series of twenty 
allegorical designs entitled ‘ Genius, Imagi¬ 
nation, Phantasie,’ which were lithographed 
by ,Tulius Gists, and published at Hanover 
in 1884. 

Ramberg died at Hanover on 6 July 1840, 
and was buried in the Gartenkirchhof. There 
are two portraits of him—one an etching by 
Denon, taken at Venice in 1791; the other, 
a lithograph by Julius Giere, drawn in 
1888. 

[Johann Heinrich Bamberg in semen Werkon 
nurgestellt von J. C. C. Hoffmeister, Hanover, 
1877 : Nagler’s Kilnstlar-Lexicon, 1836-52, xii. 
276-8 ; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, 1876, 
&c, xxv. 207, Preussisclie Jahrbuchor, 1870 
(art. by A. Conze), xxvi. 88-108; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1782-88.] E. E. G. 

RAMESAY, WILLIAM (fi. 1660), 
astrologer. [See Ramsay.] 

RAMKINS, ALEXANDER (1672- 
1719 P), adherent of James II, was horn in 
the north of Scotland in 1672, and was sent 
to the university of Aberdeen. While a 
student there he heard of the gathering of 
several clans for James VII, sold his books 
and furniture, bought arms, and at the end 
of July 1689 joined a body of three hundred 
highlanders who had been on the victorious 
eide at Killiecrankie, He marched about 
with them in the highlands for a time, and 
then went home to his mother with an old 
captain of James’s army. After two months 
at home, having obtained 1,200/. as the value 
of his inheritance, he sailed to Rotterdam 
and joined the French army at the siege of 
Mainz. He found it difficult to get em¬ 
ployment without regular training, so went 
to the French military college for cadets at 
Strasburg, and, afterwards returning to the 
army, was admitted as a volunteer and served 
in the Palatinate. He thence obtained leave 
to go to Paris, and, receiving a commission as 
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captain in James Il's forces, sailed from Brest 
to Cork. He commanded a small detach¬ 
ment of grenadiers from, the distriot of Fingal, 
co, Dublin, in on orchard at the battle of the 
Boyne; bat the company had only a dozen 
grenades and no bayonets, some not even 
firelocks. The orchard was surrounded, 
thirteen of his menwero killed, and Ramkins, 
with eight men, was captured. While a 
prisoner on parole in Dublin he met many 
Scots who were in King William's army, but 
declined to change sides; and, at length escap¬ 
ing, joined the Irish army, lost two fingers at 
Auglirim from a sabre-cut, aud did good ser¬ 
vice at the siege of Limerick, returning to 
France at the capitulation. He afterwards 
joined his regiment in the army under the 
Duke of Luxemburg, and was severely 
wounded by a bullet in the shoulder at the 
battleofLanden. When recovered from liie 
wound he went to Amsterdam and to Ant¬ 
werp ; and nllor the ponce of Ityswiclc (1697) 
paid a visit to Loudon, whore he was robheu 
on Hounslow Iloatli. lie roturnod to "Paris 
and married; hut liis wifo’s extravagance re¬ 
duced him to poverty, and in 1719 lie was 
thrown into prison at Avignon, aud appears 
to linvo died soon after, liis memoirs wore 
printed in London in 1719, through the in¬ 
fluence of a kinsman. He adopts the view 
that the aim of Franco was not to help King 
James or the llomnn catholic religion, but 
only to diminish tho power of Great Britain 
in European affairs by keeping up political 
strife there. 

| Memoirs ot Major Alexander Ramkins, Lon¬ 
don, 1710, which was uissued in 17HO wiiji tho 
new titlo of * Tho Lil'o and Adventures of Mnjor 
Aloxamlor Ramldns.’] N, M. 

RAMSAY, Sir ALEXANDER (d. 1842), 
of Dalhousie, Scottish patriot, was descended 
from tlia main line of the Scottish Ramsays, 
the earliest of whom was Simundusdo limu- 
sny, a native of Huntingdon in England, who 
received from David I of Scotland a grant of 
lands in Midlothian. Sir Alexander is sup¬ 
posed to have boon theaon of Sir William de 
Ramsay, who, for his lands of Dalwolsie or 
Dalhousie, Midlothian, and of Fouldon, Ber¬ 
wickshire, swore fealty to Edward T in 1296, 
and also in 180J, but on 6 April 1820 signed 
tho letter 1o the pope asserting Ihe indepen¬ 
dence of Scotland. Sir Alexander was one 
of tho principal commanders of tho Scottish 
foroeswhioh defeat od tho (Jount.of Namurand 
his French mercenaries at llui Borouglinuur, 
near Edinburgh, in August 1.185 (Wynto cm, 
od. Laiug, ii. 420) [see liANnor.ru, John, 
third Eam, or Mobay]. In 1838 he rolieved 
tho fortress of Dunbar, which Black Agnes 


of Dunbar, daughter of Sir Tho^TuT' 
dolph.first earl of Moray [a v.],washerokfik 
defending against tho Engkh under"w2 
de Mont acute, first earl of Salisbury fort 
who blockaded it by sea and land SailS 
midnight from the Bass Rock in a small JLS 
with forty soldiers, ho unobserved ran k 
laden with provisions, under the wall of tS 
eastloj with the result that the English in 
despair of its capture, raised the blockade 
(15. pp. 484-5). Ihe same year betook nort 
m a jousting tournament between EiJ..i. 
and Scottish knights at Beiwiok-on-Tweed 
English knights were slam, and 
Sir William Ramsay, a kinsman of Sir Alra- 
auder, fatally wounded {ib. pp, 441-4). Some 
time afterwords Sir Alexander gathered a 
band of chosen followers, who made the oaves 
of Ilawthorndon on the Esk their head¬ 
quarters, and attacked the English whenevar 
a fit opportunity presented itself {ib. p. 480) 
Having compelled the English to keep for 
tho moBt part within tho fortified 
which tlioy hold in Scotland, they began to 
mako 1 aiding expeditions into England (ii. 
p. 400). Returning from one of these, they 
were encountered near Work Oastle, North¬ 
umberland, by a Btrong force under Lord 
Robert Manners; but, by pretending to fiv, 
Sir Alexander led tho English into an am. 
buscadu, and totally dofoated them, hilling 
many and taking Lord Robert Manners pn° 
sonor. 

On Easter evo, 80 March 1842, Itamsay 
succeeded in scaling tho walls of Roxbuigh 
Oastle, then hold by the English, and, sur- 
prising tho guards, captured the fortress 
(Fobdtjn, ed. Skene, ii. 856). In recognition 
of his remarkable feat, the young king, 
David II, made him warder of the castle and 
shoriff of Teviotdalo. Those offices, however, 
had formerly been hold by Ramsay’s com¬ 
panion in anus, William Douglas, ths knight 
of Liddosilftlo, who deeply resented ths seem¬ 
ing affront thus put upon him and determined 
to have revongu. While Ramsay was holding 
a court in the church of Hawick on 20 Jane, 
Douglas anlorod U 10 church with an armed 
retuiuo, and, seizing Ramsay, carried him on 
horseback in chains to the castle of the Her¬ 
mitage, wlioro lm shut him in a dungeon to 

J iui'isli of hungor aftor surviving seventeen 
lays. * In bravo deeds and in bodily strength' 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, says Fordun, ‘sur¬ 
passed all others of liis time; and as hevm 
mightier than tho rost in deeds of arms, so 
was he luckier in his struggles’ (zb. p, 857). 
lie was succeeded by Sir William Ramsay. 

[OhronicloB of Fordun and Wyntonn, Efr 
chequer Rolls of Seal land, vol 1 .; Douglas'! 
Scot tiah L’ooragc (Wood), i. 403.] T. F. B 
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RAMSAY, Sir ALEXANDER (d. 1402), 
of Dalhousie, was fhe son of Alexander Ram- 
say of Carnoek, eldest son of Sir Patrick 
Ramsay of Dalhousie. He succeeded liis 
grandfather in 1377, and is described as 
‘Dominus do Dalwolsey, miles,’ in a cliarteT 
of Roheil XI to Margaret, countess of Mar, 
on 2 Jan. 1373. In 1400 his house of Dal- 
wo lflie was attacked by Henry IV of Eng¬ 
land, but, according to Wynt oun, Henry ‘ tynt 
fere mare thare than he wan’ ( Chronicle, 
ed. Laing, ill. 77). Ramsay was killed at 
the battle of Homildon Hill on 14 Sept, 1402. 
He made a donation to the abbacy of New- 
battle, Midlothian, for the welfare of his 
soul and that of Catherine, his wife (.Kegistrum 
de Neubotle, Bannatyne Club, p. 234). He 
was succeeded by Robert de Ramsay, who 
was probably his son. 

Sib Amxajtohb Ramsay (Jl. 1450), pro¬ 
bably his grandson and son of Robert de 
Ramsay, obtained a safe-conduet on 3 Eeb. 
1423-4 until 30 April 1424 as a hostage of 
James I at Durham ( Cal Documents relating 
to Scotl. yoI. iv. No. 942). At the coronation 
of James I m 1421 he was made a knight. 
Along with the Earl of Angus and Hepburn 
of Hailes he, on 30 Sepl. 1436, completely 
routed the English commander Sir Robert 
Ogle at Piporden. On 14 Aug. 1461 he was 
named one of the conservators of a truce with 
England (ib. No. 1289). He died before 
19 March 1464-6 (Reg. Mag. Sig. Soot. 1424- 
1613, No. 829). lie had four sons: Alex¬ 
ander, who predeceased him, leaving a son 
Alexander, to whom the baronies of Foulden 
and Dalhousie were confirmed by James III 
on 22 March 1473, and who was slain at 
Hodden in September 1618; Robert, ancestor 
of the Ramsays of Coclrpen; George of Holl- 
lionse and Legbernarde, Midlothian! and 
William. By charter dated 3 April 1466 he 
executed an entail of his estate in favour of 
Alexander, his grandson, and heirs male of 
his body; which failing, to his second son 
Robert, hie third son George, his fourth son 
William, and heirs male of their body. 

[Chronicles of Wynloun and Forclun; Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol, iv .; Reg. 
Hug. Sig Scot. 1424-1518; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 403-4.] T. F. II. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN Q680-1768), Scot¬ 
tish poet, was born on 16 Oot. 1088 at Lead- 
hills, parish of Orawford, Lanarkshire. He 
was descended from the Ramsays of Oock- 
pen, Midlothian, a collateral branch of the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie. ‘Dalhousie of an 
auld descent ’ he proudly addressed as ‘ my 
chief, mv stoup, mv ornament*’ His father, 
Robert Ramsay, the son of an Edinburgh 
VOL. xvi. 


lawyer, was manager of Lord Hopetoun’s 
lead-mines in Orawford Moor. His mother, 
Alice Bowyer, was the daughter of a Derby¬ 
shire man, resident at Leadhills as instructor 
of the miners : her grandfather wa3 Dou¬ 
glas of Mutbil, Perthshire, and Ramsay 
was consequently able to call lumBelf ‘a 
poet sprang from a Douglas loin.’ His father 
died while Allan was an infant, and his 
mother married, a second husband, a small 
landholder in the neighbourhood, named 
Creighton. Ramsay was educated at the 
Orawford village school till hie fifteenth year, 
when his mother died. Next year, in 1701, 
lie was apprenticed by his stepfather to an 
Edinburgh wig-maker. There is an unsup- 
orted legend that Ramsay desired to devote 
imself to art. 

Ramaay soon started in business as a wig- 
maker for himself, married in 1712, and 
speedily became a substantial citizen. Pru¬ 
dence in money matters, resourcefulness, and 
love of personal independence characterised 
him through life. Very early in its career he 
joined the Jacobite ‘Easy Club,’ founded in 
1712, and he entertained his fellow-members 
with his earliest poetical effusions. An address 
by him to the club is dated 1712, and elegies on 
Maggy Johnstoun and Dr. Pitcaime followed; 
the latter, on account of political allusions, 
did not appear in his collected works. Un¬ 
der a rule directing that the members should 
adopt pseudonyms at club meetings, Ramsay 
figured first as Isaac BickerstalF, and after¬ 
wards as Gawin Douglas. On 2 Feb. 1716 
the dub made him its laureate. In the 
course of the year its existence terminated, 
owing to political disturbance. One of its 
latest minutes (dated 10 May 1716) avers 
that ‘ Dr. Pitcairn and Gawin Douglas, 
having behaved themselves three years as 
good members of this club, were adjudged to 
be gentlemen.’ 

After 1716 Ramsay legularly exercised 
his gift of rhyming. Occasional poems, issued 
in sheets or half-sheets at a penny a copy, 
were readily bought by the citizens, and it 
was soon a fashion to send out for ‘ Ramsay’s 
last piece.’ Botween 1718 and 1718 he aban¬ 
doned wig-malting in favour of bookselling, 
and quickly formed a good connection at his 
house, under the sign of the Mercury in 
the High Street, where he had previously 
exercised his handicraft of wig-maker. About 
1718 he published from the Bannatyne MS. 
‘ Ohrysts-jKirke on the Greene,’ supple¬ 
menting it with a vigorous and rollicking 
second canto. This he reissued in 1718 with 
a further canto, and the work thus completed 
reached a fifth edition in 1723. In 1719 he 
issued a volume of 'Scots Songs,’which was 
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soon in a second odition. Meanwhile his 
metrical oologies and oeeaMional satires and 
moral discourses attracted influential pa¬ 
trons. Ila also entered into verse correspon¬ 
dence with poetical frumds, notably with 
'William Hamilton (l(i(55P~ 17(51) [q. v.] 
When at length ho published his collected 
poems with an Herat ian epilogue in 1721, he 
secured a strong list of subscribers, ns well 
us the assistanco of various friendly poets, 
whose eoimnondalory vurses increased his 
popularity. In Imr profaeo ho thrusts with 
satirical pungency u t eert am detractors j their 
cavilling/,, lie asserts, ‘ are such that several 
of my friends allege J wrote them myself to 
make tlio world believo I hnvo no ioeR but 
fools.' TIis portrait by Smiborh, Mho Scot¬ 
tish Hogarth,’was prolixed to tin) volume. 
The work realised four limulred guineas. It. 
was followed m 1722 by 1 Fables and Tales/ 
wliirli was rnissned with additions in 1730, 
with a preface in winch Jiamsay acknow¬ 
ledges indebtedness to La Fontaine and 
La Mode,but says nothing of wliat lie owed 
to the ‘Freiris of Harwich’ (nsaignod to 
Dunbar) in hit. ‘ Monk and Miller’s Wife,’ the 
masterpiece of the collection, A ‘Tale of 
Three ltonuets ’ of 1722 is a spirited if some¬ 
what unpolished political allegory. In 1728 
ho published ‘The Fair Assembly,’ a poem of 
considerable independenco of thought and 
expression, and in 1724 ho dedicated to tho 
T3url of Stair a well-conceived and vigorous 
piece on‘Health,'written in heroic couplets. 

In 1721-7 Ramsay published lliroo vo¬ 
lumes of miscolliuinmiH poems under tho title 
of ‘Tho Toa-table Miscellany.’ A fourth 
volume is el" doubtful origin. Tlio‘Miscel- 
lanv ’ includes several English and Scottish 
(rndit ional hallmls, lyrics by various Caroline 
singers, along with a number of songs and 
miscellaneous pieces by Ramsay himself and 
liis friends the llnmilloiiH mulothers. Nota¬ 
ble umoiig Ramsay's songs for freshness mul 
grace are ‘ Tim Yellow-haired I .addin,’ ‘ Tho 
Lnas o’ Putin's Mill,’and ‘ LoWiabor no more.’ 
During (In 1 sums years (1724-7) he published 
in two volumes, mainly from llie Dauna- 
tyiin MS, ‘ The Evergreen/ which reached 
a sooond edit inn in 1701. This anthology, 
which ho describes as ‘ Scots poems wrote by 
the ingenious before 1000,’ represents tlio 
author of ‘ Uhrysts-Kirko,’Dunbar, and other 
Scottish ‘mtilcnris;’ and eonlains one re¬ 
markable pelit icul sat ire, ‘The Vision,’ which, 
1 hough disguised, is no doubt Hamsay’s own, 
and is ins best susl nined lyric. 

A pastoral untitled ‘ Putin and Roger/ in- 
scrilied to lvis patron mid friend Josiah Bnr- 
ehot, prominently ilgured among liis poo ms 
of 1721 along wit h et.lier eflhrt u in alike direc¬ 


tion—romantic and elegiac pastoralT’a ms. 
toral ode, aud a pastoral masque. ILs friend 
mged him to elaborate a systematic pastoral 
poem. In a letter of 8 April 1724, address^ 
to William Ramsay of Templehall,he dwelt 
on his reminiscences and love of the country 
and stated that he was engaged on a 'Dm' 
matick PoBtoral,’ which, if successful 
cope with “ Pastor Fido ’’ and “Aminta 1 ” 
(UllAM nuns, liiogr. Diet, of liminmt Scots¬ 
men). The result was tho appearance in 
1/25 of his pastoral drama, ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd,’ which achieved instant success 
It reached a second edition m 1720 and a 
loutli in 1760. In 1729 ifc was represented 
in Edinburgh after ‘The Orphan/Bomaai 
furnishing an epilogue. It is better adapted 
for the study than tho Blags, in large men- 
sure becftuso ideal actors lor it aie amply 
impossible. Tho action is slow and Ian- 
guid, and the interest aroused is mainly sen¬ 
timental. At first it. was without somra 


and tho lyrics afterwards interspersed aie 
not brilliant. Tlio poem is remarkable foi 
its quick and subtle appreciation of mml 
scenory, customs, and characters; and, if the 
pilot in slightly artificial, the development « 
skilful aud satisfactory. In its honest, 
straightforward appreciation of beauty in 
nature and character, and its fascinating pre¬ 
sentation of homely cnetoms, it will bear 
comparison with its author’s Italian models, 
or with similar ofibrts of Gay. Ramsay, as 
Leigh Hunt avors, ‘ is in some respects the 
best, pastoral writer in the world ’ (A Jar of 
Honey, chap, viii.) 

In 172(1 Ramsay removed from the High 
Street to a shop in the Luckonbootlis, where 
ho displayed ns hie insignia models of the 
heads of Don .lonson and Drummond ofHiwv- 
tlmmdon. Hero lie flourished as a bookseller, 
and Rtavted a oivculat ing library, the first in¬ 
stitution of tho kind in Scotland. 

In 1728 ho published a second quarto vo¬ 
lume of his poems, including 'The Gentle 
SJiopliord/ and a masque with resonant lyiici 
on tho ‘ Nuptials of tho Duko of Hamilton.' 
An octavo edition of this work appeared in 
1721), and it was reprinted with a non 
issue of tho 1 Dooms ’ of 172 i in London in 
1731 and in Dublin in 1733, A collection 
oi' SootH proverbs appeared in 1787. Mean¬ 
while lvis shop was a favourite meeting- 
place for man of letters, He was visited 
by Gay when in Scotland with the Duke of 
Qucensbovry, and explained to him the hard 
Scotticisms in tho ‘Clontle Shepherd/ in 
order to assist Pops in reading the work, of 
which ‘hewas a great admirer' (Okalhekb, 
Life of Ramsay), With flay sud Pope he 
thenceforth corresponded, and the Ilamil- 
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toaa of Bangour and G ilbertfleld, and William 
Somerville, author of ‘ Tbo Chase,’ -wrote to 
liim regularly. At tlie same time the fore¬ 
most citizens of Edinburgh, the aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, and the noblo owners, 
of Hamilton Palace and Loudoun Castle 
treated him as a welcome guest. 

Between 1719 and 1729 It am say furnished 
various prologues and epilogues to plays per¬ 
formed in London, and bis interest in the 
drama determined him in 1780 to erect ‘ a 
playhouse new, at vast expense,’ in Oorrub- 
ber's Close, Edinburgh. But in the follow¬ 
ing year the piovisions of the act for licensing 
the stage compelled Mm to elose the house. 
The episode drew from Ramsay a vigorous 
protest in verse, addressed to the lords of 
session and the otherj udges. lie was abused 
violently by the foe's of the project, wMcli 
was not accomplished for many years [see 
floss, Bavin]. 

After 1730 Ramsay practically ceased to 
write, fearing, he said, that ‘the coolness of 
fanoy that attends advanced years should 
make mo risk the reputation I had acquired.’ 
About 1706 he retired from business, and 
settled in an octagonal house, built to his own 
plans, on the north side of tho Castle Rock. 
The wags of his acquaintance, he told Lord 
Elibanlc, called his residence a goose-pie, to 
which Elibank replied, ‘ Tndeed, Allan, now 
that I see you in it, I think the term is very 
properly applied.’ In a copy of playful au¬ 
tobiographical verses, addressed in 1735 to 
James Clerk of Penicuik, Midlothian, Ramsay 
described himself as a prudent, successful man 
of seventy, enjoying a comfortable age, and 
looking forward to tMrty years more of life, 
lie suffered, however, from acute Bcurvy in 
tbs gums, and be died at Edinburgh on 
7 Jan. 1768, aged 72. He was buried in Old 
Greyfriars churchyard, whore there is a 
monument to his memory. The ‘Scots 
Magazine’ (xix. 070) describes him as ‘ woll 
known for his “ Gentle Shepherd,” and many 
other poetical pieces in the Scottish dialect, 
which he wrote and collected.’ The ‘ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine’ of 1768 (j>. 46) calls him 
‘the celebrated poet.’ Sir william Scott of 
Thirlestane had enshrined him in a Latin 
poem as early as 1725, placing him with the 
eleotin Apollo’s temple (PoomataD. Oulielmi 
Saati da ThivUstam , 1727). Sir John Clerk 
erected at Penicuik ou obelisk to his 
memory, while A. Frnser-Tytler dedicated 
to Mm at Woodhouselee, Midlothian (near 
the scene of the ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’), a rustic 
temple inscribed with appropriate verse, In 
Prince’s Street Gardens, Edinburgh, there is 
a statue of llamsay, and his name is per¬ 
petuated by the title, Ramsay Gardens, given 


to the district of the city in which he spent 
his closing years. 

Ramsay’s portrait was painted by William 
Aikman and Smibert. The former, with a 
copy of the latter by Alexander Curse, and 
a third painting by an unknown hand are 
in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In 1712 Ramsay married Christian Ross, 
daughter of an Edinburgh writer to the 
signet; she died in 1748. There was a family 
or three sons and five daughters. ARan, the 
eldest son (1718-1784) [q. y,], and two of the 
daughters survived him. 

Ramsay's works show him os a capable 
Horatian lyrist, although he knew his model 
‘but faintly in the original;’ a satirist of 
reach and pungency, standing between Dun¬ 
bar and Lyndsay on the one hand and Bums 
on the other in lyrics like ‘The Vision,* 
‘Lucky Spence,’ and the ‘Wretched Miser;’ 
an epistolary poet, worthily admired and imi¬ 
tated by Burns himself (‘Pastoral Poetry’ 
and Epistles to Laprailc and William Simp¬ 
son) ; a dainty, if not always melodious, song¬ 
writer ; and a master of the pastoral in its 
simplest and most attractive form. He was 
unsatisfactory as an editor of ancient veise— 
he freely tampered with his texts—hut his 
selection showed taste and appreciation, and 
stimulated other competent scholars. 

The separate editions of the ‘ Gentle Shep¬ 
herd ’ have been very numerous. In 1788 it 
was issued with illustrations by David Allan 
[q. v.] A reissue in 1807 included an ap¬ 
pendix with Ramsay’s collection of (over 
two thousand) proverbs. English versions 
appeared in 1777,1786, and 1700. In 1880 
there was published a royal 4to edition, with 
memoir, glossary, plates after Allan, and the 
original airs to the songs. A second edition 
of ‘The Evergreen’ was reprinted in Glas- 
ow in 1824, The ‘Ten-table Miscellany’ 
as also been sovernl times reprinted m 
various forms, in 1708, 1776, 1788, 1793, 
and 1876; music for the songs in this an¬ 
thology was published in 1708 and 1776. 
In 1800 Georgo Chalmers edited Ramsay’s 
poems in two volumes, with a life byhim- 
self and a prefatory criticism by Lord wood- 
housolee. This has been frequently reissued. 
A quarto volume of ‘ Illustrations to the 
Poetical Works,’with engravings by It, Scott, 
appeared in 1828. 

[Biographies mentioned in text; Campbell’s 
Hist, of Poetry in Scotland; Lord Hailes’s An¬ 
cient Scottish Poems; Irving’s Lives of the 
Scottish Poets j Currie’s Life of Burns; laves 
of Eminent Scotsmen, by the Society of Ancient 
Scots; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmon; 
Life of Thomas Ruddiman, Principal Shairp's 

x x 2 
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Sketches in History anil Poetry; Professor 
Vsitrli's Fooling for Naluro in Scottish Pootry.] 

T. B. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN (1713-1781),painter, 
■was tlio eldest child of Allan Ramsay ( 1680- 
17G8) [q. vj, the pool, His mother’s maiden 
name was Christian Ross. lie was bom in 
Edinburgh in 1713, and seems to have begun 
to draw from a very early ago. When ho 
was about twenty he enmo to London, and 
at once entered himself as a st ndont at the 
St. Marlin’s Lano academy, than, or soon 
after, located in Roubiliac's old studio. From 
a letter printed in tho ‘Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine’ for 1863, ho lived at this time in 
Orange Court by Leicester Fields. Ilo 
subsequently worked, either ae assistant or 
pupil, with rians Tlnossinp, a Swede resi¬ 
dent in London at this dale, who imitated 
Michael Halil. After a two years' stay in 
London, young Ramsay returned to his 
native city, whence, after some practioo 
in portrait-painting, ho started in Juno 
178li for a prolonged tour on the continent, 
his ultimate destination boing Romo. His 
travelling companion was an Edinburgh phy¬ 
sician, Dr. Alexander Cunningham, after¬ 
wards Sir Alexander Dick of Frost on Held. 
Extracts from Cunningham’s diary wero 
printed in the ‘ Uontleman’s Magazine ’ for 
1863, and they give a good idoa of tho grand 
tour as practised bv persons of modorato 
means. After travelling through Franco to 
Marseilles, and boing all but cast away nil 
Pisa, they reached liomn in October 1730, 

At Romo Ramsay studiod diligently. He 
worked in the Froneh Academy ; lie worked 
under tho history-painter Imperial! j ho 
worked under Rolitnona. (the Abato Ciecio). 
I Taving boon three years in Italy, ho went back 
to Edinburgh, whom ho again found occupa¬ 
tion asn portrait-painl or. lie painted Duncan 
Forbes tun judge, the third Duka of Argyll, 
Sir John Barnard, Sir Peter llalkolt, anclDr. 
Mend, tho last-named being in Olio National 
Portrait Gallery, London. "While still in 
Edinburgh, in 1764, ho founded tho ‘Select 
Society ’ for liberal debate, of which Robert¬ 
son, II nine, and Adam Smith wore tho cliinf 
ornnmmitR (of. Dumat/d St-iswaut, Life of 
Jinhorhoti, 1802, v. ; Gam, rim, Autobiography, 
p. 2!)7). A few years after this date ho 
migrated in London, hading an oarly patron 
in tlio Duke of Bridgwater, and later in 
Lord Buto, of whom ho oxnculod a particu¬ 
larly fortunulo full-length. Many commis¬ 
sions followed, Lord TInrdwichu, Jiulgo Bur¬ 
net, Flora Macdonald, and Admiral Dos- 
cuwon boing.among lhe sitters. Apart from 
those portraits, popularised rapidly by tho 
mezzotint a of McArdoll and Faber, Ramsay 


was largely employed in decoration, an in 
dustoy which involved an army 0 f assistants' 
and he began to grow rich. According tn 
Cunningham, whoso information was derives 
from the son of one of Ramsay’s Dunik 
‘ before lio had the luck to become afavonrS 
with the long, he was perfectly independent 
as to fortune, having, m one way or another 
accumulated not less than forty thousand 
pounds,’ a sum which almost justified the 
jeremiads of Hogarth over the popularity of 
face-painting. What 1 b perhaps more re 
markable, however, is that he was not only 
highly in request as a portrait-painter but 
(circa 1700) was even preferred to Reynolds 
It was the opinion of Walpole, for instance' 
that Ramsay excelled Reynolds os a p ainter 
of women. ‘ Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds 
in womon; Mr. ltnmsay is formed to paint 
them ’ (Letter to Dulrymple, 26 Feb. 1768) 
With tho accession of Gooree III his fi™,™ 


wit li tho court increased, and in 1767 he suc¬ 
ceeded John Shackloton [q. v.] as portrait- 
paint or to his majesty, an appoint ment which 
had the effect of turning his studio into a 
manufactory of presentments of royal and 
official personages, in which little but the 
lumd (and oflon not even that) was executed 
by himself. The king’s inveterate habit of 
giving away elaborate full-lengths of him- 
solf and Queen Charlotte kept him constantly 
employed; but ho Booms nevertheless to have 
found limn for a good many likenesses of 
coni emporary celebrities. Of these ore the 
admirable LnrdOhostorllold in tho National 
Portrait Gallory, and tho portraits of Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Camden, Gibbon,Hume,the 
I hike do Ni vornais, Roussoau, and Henry Fox. 
Tlio ITumo and tho Rousseau, both of which 
belong to 1760, the year of Rousseau’s visit 
lo England, nro in tlio National Gallery of 
Scotland, which also contains a very beauti¬ 
ful piuluro of Mrs. Ramsay,the painter’s wife, 
and tlio oldest daughter of Sir Alexander 
Lindsay. An accidonthiterruptedhiaworka 
fnwynars before his death.; he was showinghis 
household how to escape in case of fire, when 
ho fell and dislocated his arm, "With much 
fortitude, lie conlrivod to complete the work 
(a royal port rait) upon which he was engaged; 
bill ho nevorwmlly recovered theshock, Leav¬ 
ing liis commissions to his pupil, Philip Rei- 
naglo | q. v.], whoso manner closely resembled 
his own, ho set out once moro for Italy, where 
ho continued to resido, until, returning home 
in a fit of homp-sieknoHs, ho died on the way 
at, Dovor in August 1781. He is buried in 
St.'Miivylnbone Church, Portraits of Ramsay 
by himsolf, Lilio, and Alexander Nasmyth 
arn hi tho National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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Ramsay was a man of considerable culture, 
a traveller. an excellent linguist, and a good 
scholar. His literary gifts—as evidenced by 
the volume of essays entitled ‘ The Investi¬ 
gator,’ 1762—were tar above the average, and 
his love of letters was genuine, He published 
anonymously four pamphlets—respectively 
on tne nature of government (1709), the 
English constitution (1771), the quarrel 
with America (1777), and the right of con¬ 
quest (1783). 

Among the group of Johnson's fiicnds, 
Ramsay was distinguished for his amenity, 
his knowledge of the world, and his social 
charm. ‘ You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, and more elogauce than in Ram¬ 
say’s,’ said Johnson, who was often the 
painter’s guest at 67 Harley Street (Boswell, 
Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 386). Ae a painter, his 
merits lie rather in the e\ on level of their 
accomplishment than in their supreme excel¬ 
lence in any one quality. His portraits are 
unaffected likenesses of his sitters, by an artist 
who has mastered all the methods of his craft, 
and whose point of i iew is that of a gentle¬ 
man. His court oilice confined him in his 
choice of subjects, and bis work has been 
eclipsed by the more splendid legacy of Gains¬ 
borough and Reynolds. 

[R«<! grave's Diet, of Artists; Boswell's John¬ 
son ; Gvimiinglmm’s Lives, ed. Heaton; Bouquet, 
Etatdes Aits on Anglo! erro, 1765, Stanhope's 
Hist, of Englund, vi. 324.] A. D. 


RAMSAY, ANDREW (1674r-1669), 
Scottish divine and Latin poet, born in 1674, 
was son of David Ramsay of Balmain, Kin¬ 
cardineshire, and Katherine Carnegie, of the 
house of Kinnaird; he was a younger brother 
of Gilbert Ramsay, who was created a 
baronet in 1626. lie was probably edu¬ 
cated at the university of St. Andrews. At 
on early age he went to France, where he 
studied theology, aud was promoted to a 
professorship in the university of Saumur. 
Returning to Scotland, he was admitted 
minister of Arbuthnot in 1608, and in the 
bame year was appointed by the general 
assembly constant moderator of the presby¬ 
tery of Fordoun. 

In 1612 he declined an offer of the Scots 
church at Campvere in Holland; and in 
1614 he was appointed one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. In 1616 he became a member 
of the high commission, and in 1617 he 
signed tho protestation for the liberties of 
the kirk, but withdrew his name when ho 
found that the king was offendod. Ths earl 
marischnl and the town of Aberdeon sought 
to have him appointed principal of Maris- 


ehal College in 1620, but his translation 
was refused. In that year he was made 
professor of divinity in the college of Edin¬ 
burgh, aud also rector of the college, and held 
these ofiices till 1626, when he resigned 
them. At that time he became one of the 
ministers of the Grey Friars church. In 
1629 he was made sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal at Ilolyrood, and after the see of 
Edinburgh was erected in 1684 he was one 
of the chapter. 

Ramsay had from early life shown much 
taste and aptitude for Latin poetry, and in 
1688 he published sacred poems in Latin. 
They were written in the style of Ovid, 
and were commended by such a competent 
judge as Dr. Arthur JohuBton. They were 
repiinted at Amsterdam in 1637 in the 
‘Deliciee Poetarum Scotorum,’ and accord¬ 
ing to William* Lauder [q. v.], the literary 
forger, they formed one of the sources from 
which Milton plagiarised his 1 Paradise Lost ’ 
and ‘ Regained.’ 

Ramsay disapproved of the innovations 
introduced into the church after the Perth 
assembly, but he submitted to them; and 
when Bishop Forbes, on his appointment to 
tho see of Edinburgh, wrote to the ministers 
asking them to give the communion at the 
following Easter, and to each person kneel¬ 
ing, Ramsay promised obedience. From 
about that time, however, he took his stand 
with those who opposed any further in¬ 
novations in worship or doctrine. For 
this he lost favour with the dignitaries 
of the church, and talked of * dimitting 
his miniBtiy and retiring to Ms own laird- 
ship.’ 

As sub-dean he must have acquiesced in 
the reading of the English service at the 
Chapel Royal, whore it had been constantly 
used since 1817; but when all the other 
ministers of Edinburgh agreed to read Laud’s 
book in the churches on 28 July 1687, 
Ramsay refused, and for this was silenced 
by the privy council. From that time he 
became a leader of the party soon to be 
known as covenanters, and in September be 
was sent to Angus and Mearas to rouse his 
own port of the country against the new 
liturgy aud canons. In February 1688 he 
preached in the Grey Friars to prepare the 
people for signing the national covenant, 
and for years oft er wards was one of Hender¬ 
son’s right-hand men. He took a prominent 
part in the general assembly of 1688, and 
was moderator of that court in 1640 when the 
Abordeen doctors were deposed for refusing 
to take the covenant. At the same tiroo, 
like Henderson, he was a zealous opponent 
of the Brownist innovations which ciept 
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into tlie clnu'di after 1688, and lie disliked 
some of the changes both in government and 
worship which accompanied the adoption of 
the Westminster standards. In 1646 ho was 
again appointed rector of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, and held the office for two years. 

In 1048 the church came into collision 
with the state, and "Ramsay, with many 
others, was deposed by the assembly of 1649, 
in which the rigid party was then dominant, 
fonefusing to preach against ‘the engage¬ 
ment.’ Other onarges brought against him 
were that he had spoken to the prejudice of 
nreobyterian church government, and that 
he held ‘that the supreme magistrate, when 
the safety of the Commonwealth does require, 
may dispense with the execution of justieo 
against shedders of blood,’ which probably 
meant that he disapproved of the wholesale 
slaughter of prisonors and' political oppo¬ 
nents as then practised. Ramsay’s deposi¬ 
tion excited great indignation in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In 1619 or 1650 he wrote an apology, of 
which Wodrow gives nil account m an un¬ 
published biography. In this he states his 
opinions on ehnroh government, and ‘ from 
the wliolo concludes that preshyteriau 
government in Scotland since the late 
troubles liath much human in it.’ lie also 
condemns the novelties in worship which 
had boon introduced since 1688, and specifies 
the following : tlio laying aside of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the reading of forms of prayer, of 
keeping the churches open for the private 
dovotions of the people, of godfathers in 
baptism, of the repetition of Iho crood, 
and of ministers kneeling for privato prayer 
when they entered the pulpit. 

In November 1666 Ramsay applied to the 
synod of Lotliiau (as the general assembly 
was not allowed to meet) to he restored to 
the exercise of the ministry, lie stated 
that since his deposition he had waited 
pationlly and had dono nothing prejudicial to 
the authority of the church; ho alsorohutled 
the charges which had burn brought against 
him. lie considered that presbyterian church 
government might be abused, but he ac¬ 
knowledged the government itself to be 
grounded on tho Word of Clod, and ho was 
clearly opposed to all prolalical dominion. 

By this timo tlie ultra rigid men had 
separated from the ohurch, and tho synod, 
considering Ramsay's ‘ case as extraordinary 
in regard of his ago and groat esteem for 
piety and learning,’unanimously granted his 
request, ‘ to the great contentment of much 
people.’ lie was then over eighty years of 
age, He died on 30 Doe. 1869, at Abbotshnll 
in Fife, the property of his son, and was 


buried there. lie is described by a contem 
porary as one ‘who for his eminence m 
learning, diligence in his calling, and strict¬ 
ness in his conversation, was an ornament 
to the church of Scotland.’ He founded four 
divinity bursaries in the university of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

By his wife, Mario Fraser, he had f ow 
sons: (i) Sir Andrew [q.v.], lord 
of Edinburgh; (2) Eleazar; (3) 

(4) William. W 

His publications were: 1. ‘ Oratio,’1600 
published in France. 2, ‘ Pawenosis et Ora-’ 
tiones de Laudibus Academim Salmuriensis’ 
(i.e. Saurnur). 3. ‘ Poemata Sacra,’ Edinburgh 
1633. 4. ‘MiMellaueaetEpigrammataSacra’ 

Edinburgh, 1638. C. ‘A Warning to come 
out of Bnbylon,’ in a sermon, Rov. xviii. 4 
Edinburgh, 1638. 
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of Univ. of Ellin ; Scott’s Fasti; Bccords of 
Coimn of Gen. Absombly; Jtecordb of Synod of 
Lothian ; Wudiw’s manuscript Biogr., Glasgow 
Univ. Libr.; Stovenson’s Hist, of tho Church of 
Scotlimcl.J G IV. S. 

RAMSAY, Slit ANDREW, Lohd As- 
noTBUAT.Ti (1620 P-1688), baronet and lord 
provost of Edinburgh, of Abbol shall and 
Waughton, waB oldest son of Andrew 
Ramsay [q. v.] Brod a morchant, lie was 
during Uroinwoll’s government lord provost 
of Edinburgh from 1661 to 1667; was 
knighted by Oliver Cromwell in 1666, and 
by Charles II on 17 July 1600 (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 114). At the Restora¬ 
tion ho gained the favour of the Duke of 
Lauderdale by prevailing on tho city to give 
5,0001, to the government for the superiority 
of Loith, aud other 6,0001. for the new iin- 
position granted 1o llu* town by the king on 
wino anil alo (Mackiinshu, Memoirs, p. 246). 
Under tho auspices of Lauderdale he wnb 
elected lord provost of Edinburgh in 1662, 
and he retained that office until 1673, ne 


was also choson to represent Edinburgh in 
parliament in 1665 and 1667, and from 1600 
Lo 1674. In 1669 he was created a baronet. 
In i 871 ho was named a privy councillor, 
and on 21 Nov. admitted an ordinary lord of 
session by Iho title of Lord Abbotshall—a 
promotion winch, with that of three others 
who like him ‘ had not been bred lawyers,’ 

rendered ‘tlia session,’according to Sir George 

Mackenzie, ‘ tho object of all men’s contpmpl’ 
(Memoirs, p. 240). In recognition of Ilam- 
suy‘s services to the government, Lauderdale 
prevailed on tho king to settle on the provost 
of Edinburgh 2007. a year. During liis term 
of olEce Ramsay came into conflict with the 
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university, the dispute, it is said, having been 
originally occasioned by the fact that his son 
haa been corporally chastised—not then an 
uncommon case—by one of the regents. At 
Ramsay’s instance the town council, on 
lONov. Ib67,resolved. * that t he lord provost, 
present and to come, should be always rector 
and governor of 1 bo college’ (Grant, History 
of the University of Edinburgh, i. 211); and 
moreover ‘the town, in a competition between 
them and the oollege of Edinburgh, got a 
letter from the king in 1007 by Sir Andrew 
Ramsay’& procurement determining their pro- 
Tost should have the same place and preco- 
dency without the town’s precincts as was 
due to the mayors of London and Dublin, 
and that no other provost should be called 
lord provost hut lie’ (Lattdtib op Eoun- 
tainiuli, Decisions, i. 400), By his cor¬ 
rupt and tyrannical procedure as lord pro¬ 
vost, especially by the creation of offices 
and employments to obligo those who sup¬ 
ported him, Ramsay hocame obnoxious to 
many of tlio citizens. A motion to super¬ 
sede him, made in March 1672, was lost 
by only two votes, and, it having failed, ail 
action was raised in 1673 against his right 
to hold the lord-provost ship, on tho ground 
that, os a senator of the College of Justice, ho 
held highor rank than a merchant. _ After 
long pleadings a compromise was arrived at, 
the council agreeing to pass an act that no 
provost, dean of guild, or treasurer should in 
time coming hold office for more than two 
years (Lauddb op Fountainuau., Historical 
Notices, pp. 67-81). Ill t.ho same year ar¬ 
ticles of lmpeaclimont were also given in 
against Ramsay by tho Earl of Eglmton, on 
the ground that ho had obLained a letter 
from the king to ‘ thrust Mr. Rocklioad out 
of lua employmont as town clerk of Edin¬ 
burgh without a formal and legal sentence,’ 
and that hu had ‘ represented to his majesty 
that tho town had risen in a tumult against 
the king, and hart thereupon procured another 
letter commanding the privy council to pro¬ 
ceed against tho chief citizens as malefactors' 
(Maokunziu, Memoirs, pp. 260, 261, 202). 
Dreading the results of the impeachment, 
Lauderdale prevailed on Ramsay to resign 
the offices both of provost and of lord of 
session. 

In 1086 Ramsay was named a commis¬ 
sioner of trade. lJo died at Abbotshall 
on 17 Jan. 1888. liamsay purchased tho 
estate of Abbotshall, Fifoshiro, from tho 
Scottsof Balweario, and obtained tlio oslale 
of Waughton, Haddingtonshire, by marringo 
to tho hoiresB of tho Hepburns. Ho waB 
succeeded iu the baronetcy and estates by 
his son Andrew. 


[Louder of Fountaiuhall’s Decisions, and His¬ 
torical Notices (in the Bnnmifyne Club); Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Memoirs; Grant’s Hist, of 
the University of Edinburgh; Wilson’s Memo¬ 
rials of Edinburgh; Brunton and Haig’s Senators 
of the College of Justice.] 'L\ E. H. 

RAMSAY, Sin ANDREW OROMBIE 
(1814-1891), geologist, bom 31 Jan. 1814, 
was third ohud of William Ramsay, a manu¬ 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Orombie. The father was a man 
of scientific tasteB and marked ability; the 
mother was a woman hardly Ibbb strong than 
tender. As the hoy was delical o iu his oarly 
years he vvas sent to school at Salcoats, but 
when his health improved he returned to 
Glasgow and attended tho grammar school. 
But in 1827 liis fathor died, leaving a very 
scanty provision for his widow and four 
children. AndrBW, iu consequonce, had to 
lake a clerkship in a cotton-broker’s office. 
Ilere he was anything hut happy, but ho 
found consolation in htoraturo and in science, 
becoming gradually absorbed in geology. 
In 1887 he started in businese wiLh a part¬ 
ner, but with so little success that ho gave 
it up after a three years’ trial. 

In tho autumn of 1840, however, tho Bri¬ 
tish Association met at Glasgow, aiul in an¬ 
ticipation of their visit a geological modol of 
the Tslo of Arran was prepared. In the con¬ 
struct ion of this Ramsay, who for the last 
four years had spent his holidays in that 
island, took far tho greatest share, and it 
not only got him a commission to write a 
small hook on tho island (published iu 1841), 
hut also introduced him so favourably to 
some of tho leaders of the scionco that in 
tho spring of IhiB year Hodoriok (afterwards 
Sir Roderick) Irapoy Murchison [q. v.] in¬ 
vited him to act as Iris assistant on a lour 
to America, which ho was then contemplat¬ 
ing. Ramsay at onco accepted tho oiler, and 
started for London, (o find on his arrival 
that his sorvices would not bo required; for 
his omployor had ohanged his plans and was 

R io Russia. But Murchison had done 
ist to save Ramsay from being a loser 
by procuring for him a nomination to the 
geological survey under Sir Henry Thomas 
do la Beclio jq, v.], and so tho young geo¬ 
logist, instead of crossing tho Atlantic, was 
at wOrk at Tenby within a fortnight of his 
arrival in London. Tho pay of tlio post was 
small, but there were good prospects of im¬ 
provement, und tho work was thoroughly 
congoninl. For four years Ramsay was on- 
gagod in the southern part of Wales, after 
which he gradually pushed on northwards. 
His enorgy and the oxcollence of his work 
booh won tlio approval of his chiof, and oil 
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a reorganisation of tlie survey, early in 1845, 
Ramsay was appointed ‘local director’ for 
Great Britain. The more northern part of 
Wales soon became the field of his personal 
work, and during the summers of 1848-61 
he was engaged m the Snowdonian region. 

In 1847 he was appointed professor of 
geology at University College, London, a 
post where the duties were not very heavy; 
but the pay was almost minute, so that his 
connection with the survey was undisturbed. 
In the summer of this year his attention 
was directed, probably by Robert Chambers 
[q. v.],to the signs of glacial action in North 
Wales. His interest was at once keenly 
aroused, and he communicated a paper on 
the subject to the Geological Society of 
London in the winter of 1861. 

In the summer of 1860 he was invited to 
spend a few days under the roof of the Rev. 
James Williams, rector of Llanfairyng- 
hornwy, Anglesey, whose daughter Louisa 
he married on 20 July 1852, Their wedding 
tour afforded Ramsay his first opportunity 
of seeing the peaks and glaciers or the Alps, 
and gave him a still keener interest in phy¬ 
sical geology. Prior to his marriage another 
change had taken place. The Government 
School of Mines had been established in con¬ 
nection with the geological survey; Ramsay 
was appointed to the lectureship in geology, 
and resigned hie post at University College. 
But his work became, if possible, harder than 
ever, and the difficulties after a time were 

§ " Bneral. In the spring of 1866 Do la Beche 
ied. Ramsay had hoped to bo liis successor; 
his disappointment, however, was mitigated 
by the selection of his first patron, Sir R. I. 
Murchison. 

In the summer of 1868 Ramsay was re¬ 
called from an Alpine tour, in company with 
Professor John Tyndall [q, v.l, by the nows 
of his mother’s death in her eighty-fifth year. 
He felt the loss keenly, and at the close of 
the next year his own health, hitherto so 
vigorous, showed signs of failure. Rest was 
ordered for six months, which weie spent 
chiefly at Bonn and iu the Eifol. He re¬ 
turned with his bodily vigour restored, but it 
may be doubted whether his nervous system 
ever quite regained its former strength. 

In the beginning of 1882 the staff of the 
survey again underwent rearrangement, and 
Ramsay's post was oltered to that of senior 
director for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland being plncod under separate 
officials. Though this restricted the area of 
his visits of inspection, the natural increase 
of work mode the change no relief, and so 
ton liborimw years slipped away, till, in the 


autumn of 1871, Sir R. I. Murchison died' 
After some delay Ramsay was appointed 
director-general; but the authorities dimi¬ 
nished the salary by the amount of his lec. 
tureship, thus indirectly obliging Mm to re¬ 
tain the latter post. Ten more weary years 
had passed before his taskmasters gave him 
some relief by restoring the salary to its ori¬ 
ginal amount, when he at once resigned the 
lectureship. But the effects of overstrain 
were again becoming perceptible. In the 
autumn of 1878 on acute nervous affection 
in his left eye made its removal a necessity 
But he worked on till tlie end of 1881, when 
he retired from the geological survey, and 
received the honour of knighthood. ’ 

Ramsay was (1862-4) president of the 
Geological Society ; he had been elected a 
fellow in 1844, and recoived the society’s 
Wollaston medal in 1871. He was elected 
E.R.S. in 1802, and was awarded a royal 
medal in 1880. From the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh he received the Neill prize in 
I860. Edinburgh university made him an 
LL.l). in the same year, aud Glasgow in 
1880. In 1868,1866, and 1881 lie presided 
over the geological section at the British 
Association, and was president of the asso¬ 
ciation in 1880. In 1862 he reoeived the 
cross of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, and he 
was a corresponding or honorary member of 
many societies, British and foreign. 

After spending the two winters following 
his retirement on the continent, he finally, 
in the summer of 1884, quitted London for 
Beaumaris, where Lady Ramsay some years 
before had inherited a house, in which their 
summer holidays had boon generally passed. 
Very slowly a torpor stole over body and 
mind, till on 9 Deo. 1891 ho died; he was 
buried in the churchyard at Llansadwrn. 
Ilis wifo, four daughters, and a son sur¬ 
vived him. 

Ramsay's official duties made travel diffi¬ 
cult beyond the limits of our islands; but 
lie once spent two months in North America, 
visited Gibraltar on a mission to investigate 
tho wator supply, and made some half-dozen 
holiday trips to tho continent besides those 
mentioned^ above. Most of these journeys 
bore fruit in scientific papers. Of these he 
WTOte between forty and fifty. In addition 
to his share in tho maps and memoirs of the 
geological survey, the most important of 
which was tho classic memoir on North 
Wales (I860, 2nd edit. 1881), he was author 
of a voliimo on tlie ‘ Physical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain.’ This had its 
origin in six loot urea delivered to a class of 
working men at Jennyn 8treat, published in 
1803, hut was expanded till, in the fifth edi- 
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fion ('1878), it liad become a fairly large 

.,,,1 since the author’s death a new 
edition ’has been prepared by Mr. II. B. 
Woodward. Ramsay was also a oonlribut or 
to the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and other perio- 

^ A^a geologist his heart was in tho phy¬ 
sical side of the subject. IIo had no parti¬ 
cular liking for paliiooulology, and almost a 
contempt for petrology, which somotimes led 
him into serious theoretical errors, thereby 
impairing the value of his work. To him 
the question of absorbing interost was tho 
history and origin of the natural features of 
a district. In recording its stratigraphy ho 
was a master; in the inoru speculative task 
of accounting for ils sconory lie was always 
suggestive. Perhaps a certain muntal im¬ 
petuosity somotimes carriod him beyond the 
limits of cautious induction; but o von those 
who criticised never failed to admit that his 
work bore tho impress of gonius. Among' 
his more noteworthy papers may bo named 
those on the ‘Denudation of South "Wales ’ 
I'Mem. Geol. Survey,’ vol. i.), on tho ‘Old 
Glaciers of Swilzorlaud and North Wales ’ 
(Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ lsl set 1 .), and 
his contributions to tho ‘Journal of the 
Geological vSocioty of Loudon ’ oil the ‘ Rod 
Hocks of England’ (two pupore), on the 
‘River Courses of Eng laud and "Wales,’ on 
the ‘Physical Ilislory of tlm Rhino and of 
the Dee,’ and on tho ‘ Glacial Origin of Cer¬ 
tain Lakes in Switzerland, tho Black Forust, 
&c.’ (‘Journal,’ 1863, p. 185). Willi 1 his last 
subject—that certain lake basins have boon 
scooped out by glaciers, now melted away— 
Ramsay’s name is inseparably connected. 
Few scientific papers have ovor excited more 
interest or more controversy. Tho latter is 
not yet decided; hut porhaps it is not unjust 
to say that the hypothesis has failed to 
gather its most ardent supporters from tho 
ianks of those who luivo au intimal.u per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the Alps. Still, what¬ 
ever be its ultimata fata, t ho papur, beyond 
all question, was a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to a very difficult subject, and gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the study of phy¬ 
siography. 

Ramsay, howover, was no more geologist, 
Frank and manly in bearing, his woll-cut 
features beamed with intelligence and can¬ 
dour, Beady in convorsali on, he possessed a 
■wide range of knowledge, boyish exuberance 
of spirits, a rare simplicity and modesty of 
nature, sterling integrity, and generous sym¬ 
pathy (Gdikiu). llo was interested in overy 
aspect of nature, an antiquary, and a lover of 
the best English literature,' He could lec¬ 
ture, spook, und write well; could tako his 


art at sight in a chorus, and could improvise 
timorous verse. He delighted in the open 
air, was a walker of unusual endurance, and 
in his forty-seventh yoar, after a breakdown 
in health, was one of the first party that 
climbed tho Lyslrainm. A portrait is in the 
possession of the family, and a bust at the 
Geological Society. 

[Obituary notices appeared in the course of 
1891-2 in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
tho Journal of the Geological Society, the Geo¬ 
logical Magazine, Nature, and other scientific 
periodicals; but thoso aro now superseded by 
the exoolloub and sympathetic memoir written 
by Sir Archibald Goihio (1895).] T. a. B. 

BAMSAY, ANDREW MICHAEL 
(1086-1748), known in Eraneo as tho Cheva¬ 
lier de llamsay, was tho sou of a baker in 
Ayr, whore he was born on 9 July 1086. 
Tie was educated at a school in Ayr and at 
tho university of Edinburgh. Aflur leaving 
tho university he acted as tutor for some 
time to the two bom of the Earl of Wemyss, 
and about 1700 ho wont with the English 
aiixiliaiics to tho Netherlands during the 
Spanish succession war. While on tho con¬ 
tinent ho made tlie acquaintances of tlio theo¬ 
logical mystic Poirot, and his religious vieWB 
luiving,through Poirat’ainduonco, undergone 
a change, he, after having left tho army, 
wont in 1710 to pay a visit to Fdnelon, 
archbishop of Oambray. By tho porsnaBion 
of Fdnelon ho cultured tho catholic church, 
and having gained Kfinelon's special friend¬ 
ship, lie remained with him till liis death in 
January 1715. Ffoiolon loft Ramsey all hia 
papers. On Ffinelnn's death ho wont to 
L’avis, became tutor to the Due do Ohateau- 
Tkiorry, and was made a knight of the 
order of St. Lazarus. While at Paris he 
also worked at kiB ‘ Yio do l<’6nolon,’ which 
wits published at the Iloguo in 1723, and 
was at once translated into English by N. 
Uoolce. fte apnouranco brought him undor 
tho notico of tho l’rolondor, James Francis 
Edward, who had boen on turns of friend¬ 
ship with Funelon, At the Pretender’s re¬ 
quest, Ramsay in 1724 wont to Romo to be 
Litor to tho Frotouder’s two soiib, Prince 
Charles Edward and Henry, afterwards car¬ 
dinal of York. Ho ramainod there for about 
a year and throe months, the Pretender's 
alienation from his wife being probably 
tbo occasion of Ins resignation. After his 
rot urn to Paris a proposal was made to him 
1 1 ) booonio t ut or to tho Buko of Cumberland, 
third son of George II, but this he declined. 
In 1728, with the special permission of 
Goovro II, ho, however, undertook a jour¬ 
ney to England, when he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Society, and received 
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the degree of LL.D from the university 
of Oxford, being admitted of St, Mary’s flail. 
After his return to Paris he was appointed 
tutor to the Vieomte de Turenne, son of the 
Due de Bouillon, He died at St. Germaiu- 
en-Laye on 6 May 17411. 

Ramsay was also author of ‘ Discours de 
la Poesie Epique,’ originally prefixed to an 
edition of ‘ Telemaque,’ 2 vols. Paris, 1717 ; 
‘ Essai philosophique but le Gouvernemeul 
Civil,’ London, 1721, reprinted as ‘ Essai do 
Politique,’ and in English, London 1722 and 
1769; ‘ Lo PsychomStre ou Inflexions sur 
les difierens Oaracleres de l’Esprit, par un 
Milord Anglais,’ an essay on Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury’s ‘Characteristics;’ ‘Les Voyages de 
Cyrus, avec un Discours sur la Mythologie 
dcs Payens,’ Paris, 1727, London, 1728, and 
with additions, 1730, 1733, in English by 
N. Hooke, London, 1730, 1739, and with 
additions, Glasgow 1756, and London, 1768, 
1796, and 1810, written in imitation of Tele- 
machus and the work on which his reputa¬ 
tion chiefly rested; ‘Poems,’ Edinburgh, 
1728; ‘Plans of Education for a young 
Prince,’ London, 1782; ‘ L’Histoiro du Vi- 
comte de Turenne,’ Paris, 1736, The Hague 
1786, and in English, London, 1736; ‘Phi¬ 
losophical Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, explained and unfolded in a Geome¬ 
trical Order,’Glasgow, 1749; ‘Two Letters 
in French to M. Racine, upon the flue Sen¬ 
timents of Pope in his Essay on Jilau,’ in ‘ Ties 
CEuvres de M. Racine le Ills,’ ii. 1747. IIU 
' Apology for the Free and occupied Masoue,’ 
published at Dublin in 1788 and London in 
1749, was burnt at Rome on 1 Fob. 1789. 

[Chum bora’s Eminent Scotsmen; Swill’s Works; 
Andreas Mioliael Ramsay by G. A. Sehiffraun, 
Leipzig, 1878; Brit. Mua. Cat.] T. S. H. 

RAMSAY, CHARLES ALOYSIUR 
(Jl. 1689), writer on stenography, dusoonded 
from a noble Scottish family, was probably, 
like his father, Charles Ramsay (tf. 1669), 
born at Elbing in Prussia. He recoivod a 
liberal education, and studied chemistry and 
medicine. IIo was living at Fraukfort-on- 
tho-Maino in 1677 and at Paris in 1680. 

He became widely known as the publisher 
of a system of shorthand iu Latin, with a 
French translation. This appeared in 1065 
according to Fossf, and in 1666 according to 
Scott de MarLiuville. It. was the second 
French work on shorthand, tlrnt of the Abb6 
Jacques Coward, 1061, being the first. It 
seams probable that llamsay first learnt 
Thomas Shelton’s Latin ‘Tacliy-graphia,’ 
which was published in 1680, and, having 
slightly modified tho system, put it forth as 
his own. A later edition of Ramsay’s work 
is entitled ‘ Tachuographia, seu Ara brevitor 


et compondiose scribendi methodobrevissfol 
tradita, ac paucissimis regulis compreW,.'> 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1681, 8vo; anotbei 
edition has two title-pages, the second, in 
French, being as follows: ‘Tacheiographh 
ou L Art d’Ecnre aussi yite qn’on riai'le 
... Par le Sieur Charles Aloys Bamsav' 
Gontilhomme Ecossais,’ Paris, 1683. One 
half of this edition is occupied with a fulsome 
dedication to Louis XIV. An adaptation of 
Ramsay’s system to tho German languare 
appeared under the title of ‘ Taclieographu 
Oder Geschwinde Sclireib-Kunst,’ Franlrf'mt’ 
1078; Leipzig, 1070,1743, and 1772. ’ 

Ramsay also translated from Gorman into 
Latin ‘ JohannisKunkelii, Elect. Sax. Cubi- 
cularii intimi et Okymici, Utiles Observa- 
tiones sive Animadvorsiones de Salibus Axis 
et volatilibus, Auro et argento potabili 
Spiritu mimdi ot aimilibus,’ London and 
Rotterdam, 1678, 12mo; dedicated to tbe 
Royal Society of London. 

[Biogr. Univeraelle, xxxvii. 68; Faulmann's 
Grammatik dor Slenographio, pp. 186, 307 ■ 
Gibson’s Bibl. of Shorthand, p. 184; Jocber'i 
Allgaiuoines Gelolirlon-Lexikou, iii. 1894 , Bril i 
Rotonnund’s Supplement, vi. 1314; Lewis's 
Hist, of Shorthand; Nouvelle Biogcaphia Qlni- 
rale, xli. 608; Scott do Martinville's Hist. deU 
Stenographic, p. 42; Ziebig’s Goschichta der 
Geschwindachreibkuiwt, p. 389, pi. 7.] T. 0. 


RAMSAY, DAVID (d. 1068 P), clock- 
maker to James 1 and Charles I, was bom 
iu Scotland, and belonged to the Ramsays of 
Dalhonsie. Ilis son William (Jl. 1060) [q.v,] 
says that when James I succeeded to the 
crown of England, ‘ he sent into France for 
my father, who was then there, and made 
him pago of the bedchamber and groom of the 
privy chamber, and keeper of all his majes¬ 
ties’ clocks and watches. This I mention 
that by somts he hath bin termed no better 
than a watch maker. . . , It’s oonfest his 
ingenuity led him to understand any piece 
of work iu that nature . . . and therefore 
tho king conferred that place upon him’ 
(Wh. Raii nsiiy, Astvologia SeUaurata,IQoS, 
Preface to tho Reader, p. 28). On 26 Nov. 
1613 he was appointed clockmaker-extra- 
ordinary lo the king with a pension of 601 
a year, and iu March 1616 a warrant was 
issued for tho payment to him of 284110a. 
for the purcliose and repair of clocks and 
watches for the Icing. On 26 Nov. 1618 be 
was appointed chief clockmaker, and on 
27 July 3019 letters of donization weie 
granted l,o him. Various other warrants 
wore passed for payments for his services, and 
in one which bears date 17 March 1627 be 
is described as ‘ David Ramsay, esq,, our 
clockmaker and page of our bedchamber.’ 
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g^oimoui of Ramsay's -watches are to be Papers, 1619,1622-3-5), In bis, later years 
f end in the British Museum aiul in South he fell into poverty, and in 1641, while a 
Kensington Museum. A watch belonging prisoner for debt, ho petitioned the Ilouse of 
to Mrs. Holmes of Gawdy Ilall, Norfolk, is Lords for payment of six years' arrears of 
described in ‘ Norfolk Arclucologv ’ (vi. 2). his pension as groom of the privy ckamhur 
A technical description of several specimens (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 110 n). To- 
^ siren in Britten’s ‘ Formor Clock and wards the payment of those arrears the eom- 
Watch Makers,’ p. 67. Ilia early works are mil,toe for advance of money, by an order 
marked 1 David ltamsay, Scotua.' On the in- dated 13 Jan. 1646, granted him one third 
corporation of the Ulockmalcers’ Company in of the money arising from his discovery of 
1031 Ramsay became the first mastor, hut delinquents’ estates ( Cal. of Committee for 
lie probably took very liltlo part in the Adoance of Money, i. 40). It would appear 
work of the society. 'Upon taking the oath from this that he liad joined the parliament 
before the lord mayor ho was described ns tary party. On 11 Feb. 1661 there is a note 
<of the city of London,’ but tho city records in the proceedings of tho council of state 
do not furnish any evidence that lie was a that a petition of David linmsay was referred 
freeman, Scott introduces n David Ramsay, to tho mint eomniitteo (Cal. State Papers, 
without any strict regard for hist orieal aeeu- 1661-2, p. J 40). 

racy in the opening chapter of 1 The Fortunes Ilis son William, in the dedication to liis 
of fr'igcl ’ as tho keener of n shop 1 a few yards fat her of his ‘ Vox Stollarum,’ 1662, refers to 
to the eastward of Templo Bar.’ the latter’s pecuniary difficulties, which gave 

Ramsay was also n student of the occult 1 occasion to some inferior-spirited people not 
sciences. ’ In William Lilly’s ‘Life and to value yon according to what you botharo 
Times,’ 1716, p. 62, an amusing account is by naliiro and in yoursolf.’ The date of 
riven of an at tempt made in 1631 by liammiy Ramsay’s death is unknown, but ho appears 
and others to discover hidden treasure in to have been living in 1063, the postscript 
Westminster Abbey by means nftho divining of his son’s ‘Astrologia Rcbtaurata’ being 
rod, when tho operations wore interrupt eel dated 17 Jan, of that year, ‘from my sLudy 
by fierce blasts of wind, attributed by tho in my father’s house in Ilolborn, within two 
terrified specLatorb to demons, who were, doors of the Wounded Hart, near tliu King’s 
however, promptly exorcised. Sir I'Id ward Onto.' 

Ooke, writing to Secretary Windobanko, on In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ under 
9 May 1639, about a domain! for money date 21 Juno 1661, there is a petition of Sir 
whickit was inconvenient to moat, says:‘ I f, Thoophilua Gilby and Mary, widow of Dovid 
now, David if aiusay can co-operate with lu« ltamsay, who states that she raised troops 
philosopher's stone,'lie would do a goad nor- for tho icing’s service ‘at Duke Uanultou’s 
vice.’ There are also entries in tho ‘ Calou- coming into England,’ siuco which timo she 
dare of State Papers,’ dated 28 July 1028 and has been sequestored and plundered. But 
18 Aug. 1635, relating to hidden treasure ahe may poasibly kavo been the widow of 
which ltamsay proposed in discover. A nnother David Ramsay, a courtier, from whom 
manuscript in the Slonne Collection, No. it is very difficult to distinguish the clock- 
1040, bearing tliu title ‘ Liber Pliilosophiens, maker in contemporary records, 
do divinis mysteriis, do Duo, Ilmninibus, David Rambav (d, L612),tho courtior,born 
anima, msteoris,’ is attributed to him on in- in Scotland, was related to the Ramsays, 
sufficient authority. earls of Dalhousio. and to John Ramsay,carl 

Ho was also cat inventor, and botwoon of noldemess(1580P-1026)[q.v.] Abrolher, 
1818 and 1038 ho obtained eight patents Sir James Ramsay (d. 1038), is noticed 
(Nos.6,21,49,60,63,68,78,117). Although separately, Another brother, Qoorge Ram- 
the full ‘ titles’ of those patents aro givenin say, was in 1612 intruded by James I, 
the indexes published by tliu commissioners against tho will of the oollogo, into a follow- 
of patents, no information ns to tliu precise ship at Christ’s College, Cambridge; behold 
nature of tho inventions is extant, They re- tho fellowship liR 1624 (Cal State Papers, 
late to ploughing land, fertilising'barren 1024, p. 607). On 10 June 1001 a warrant 
ground, raising water by live, propelling was issued for the payment to David llam- 
ships and bouts, manufacture of saltpetre, say of 26/. 13a. id. for a livery as groom 
making tapestry without a loom, refining of tho bodekombor to Prince TIonrv. On 
copper, bleaching wax, separol iug gold and 18 Nov. 1613 he was awarded a pension of 
silver from .the base metals, dyeing fabrics, 200/. jior annum for his services to the late 
heating boilers, kilns for drying aud burn- prince. In 1031 a quarrel arose between him 
ing bricks and tilus, anti smelting and re- and Lord Reav with reference to a charge of 
fining iron by means of coal (Cal. State treason, which very nearly led to a judicial 
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duel, Both were imprisoned in the Tower, 
from which they were released on bail on 
6 Aug. 1681 (Enerton MSS. 2568, f, 37). 
Among the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum (No. 7088) is a volume entitled 
‘ The Manner of Donald, Lord Rey, and David 
Ramsay, esq., thoir coming to and carnage 
at theire Tryall on Monday the 28th day of 
November 1631, before Robert, Earlo of 
Lindsey, Lord High Constable/ and others 
(State Trials, iii. 488 ; Rubhwobtii, His¬ 
torical Collections, ii. 118, original edition; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1631-3; cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. p. 486, 2nd Rep. 
pp. 86, 1746, 3rd Itep. p. 71a). Ramsay 
obtained from the king the reversion of the 
post of Mazer to the court of common pleas, 
which he farmed to Fabian Philipps [q. v.] 

Ho died in 1012, and his will, dated 13 May, 
was proved on 3 Aug. of that yaar in tho pre¬ 
rogative court of Canterbury (101 Campbell). 
The executors were James Maxwell, black 
rod; Sir John Moldriuu [q. v.]; and David 
Forrett, nephew. He left legacies to his sister 
Agnes, his niece Barbara Forrett, his nephew 
John Forrett, Patrick Sliawe, husband of 
his sister Barbara, and to his executors. He 
mentions a bond of 6,0001 which Fabian 
Philipps had entered into for the due per¬ 
formance of the office of fllazer, and for tho 
payment of the profits to him (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, 1648, p. 471). 

[For the cloekmaker see anthoritioa cited; 
Overall's Account of tlio Oloekraakers' Company; 
Horologic.il Journal, 1888, p. 161. For the 
courtier see authorities cited, and the Registers 
of the Great Seal of Seotland, 1609-20, which 
contain many references to the Ramsays and 
their relatives the FarreUs.] R. B. P. 

RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNER MAN 
(1793-1872), dean of Edinburgh, fourth sou 
of Alexander Burnett, advocate sheriff of 
Kincardineshire, by his second wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman of Elsick, was born at Aberdeen on 
31 Jan, 1793. His father (who was second 
son of Sir Thomas Burnett, hart., of Leys, 
by Catherine Ramsay) [see lUtrsAT, Slit 
John, d. 1618], after his succession in 1806 
to the esl ates of Balmain and Fasque in Kin¬ 
cardineshire, left to him by his uncle. Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, assumed for himself and 
his family the name of Ramsay, was made 
a baronet by Fox (18 May 1806), resigned 
his sheriffship and lived at Fasque till his 
death in 1810, 

Edward Ramsay spent much of his boy¬ 
hood with hi3 grand-uncle, Sir Alexander, 
who lived on his Yorkshire estate. He was 
sent to the tillage school at Halsey, after 


his uncle’s death, 

' grammar school 
his education at 

bridge, where he g i-aouacea jo.a. m 1816 T n 
the same year he was ordained to the curaev 
of Rodden, near Frome in Somerset, and in 
1817 became curate also of Bueldand Denham 
in tho same county, where tho absence of the 
reotor gave him the whole pastoral charge In 
the 1 Sunday Magazine’ of January 1865he 
wrote ‘ Reminisoences of a West of England 
Curacy,’ in which he describes bis life at this 
period and his intimacy with the Wesleyan 
methodists among his parishioners. His 
favourite studies wove botany, architecture 
and music. lie became an accomplished 
player on the flute, and had a special ad¬ 
miral ion for Handel. In 1824 he came to 
Edinburgh as curate of St. George’s, York 
Place, where ho remained two years, and 
after a year's incumbency of St. Paul’s, Car- 
rubbers Close, became in 1827 assistant of 
Bishop Sandford of St. John’s Church. Suc¬ 
ceeding Sandford in 1830, he remained pastor 
of that congregation till his own death. 

Ramsay’s English education had not ™»de 
him a less patriotic Scot, but it enlarged his 
view of Scottish patriotism. He advocated 
consistently, and at last successfully, the re¬ 
moval of the barriers which separated the 
Soot Lisk episcopal from the English church. 
In 1841 lie was appointed by Bishop Terrot 
doan of Edinburgh, and, having declined 
Poel's oflbr of the bishopric of New Bruns¬ 
wick, Nova Scotia, and at later periods the 
bishopric of Glasgow and the coadjutor- 
biHliopric of Edinburgh, he became familiarly 
known in Scotland ns ‘The Dean’ or Dean 
Ramsay. _IIo was a vico-presidem; of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and delivered 
the opeuiug address in 186 L. His only other 
contribution to the ‘ Proceedings ’ was a 1 Me¬ 
moir ’ of Dr. Chalmers, a friend for whose 
genius lie had a high admiration. It was 
largely due to him that the statucof Chakners 
was erected in Edinburgh, The 'Reminis¬ 
conces of Scottish Life and Character’(1868), 
which gave tho doau his widest reputation, 
had their origin in ' Two Lectures on some 
Changes in Social Lifu and Habits/ delivered 
at Ulbstor Hall, Edinburgh, in 1857. These 
were rewrit,1 en and much enlorged in suc¬ 
cessive editions, of whieli twenty-one were 
published during'his life; the twenty-second 
was issued after his duath with a notice of 
his life by Professor Oosmo-Innes. The 
book has been recognised os the best collec¬ 
tion of Scottish stories and one of the best 
answers to the charge of want of humour 
made by Sydney Smith against the Scots. 
It is composed largoly of stories and onec- 


, and in 1806 to the cathedral 
at Durham. He completed 
St. John’s College, Cam- 
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dotes furnished by Ms own recollection or 
that of bis friends of all desses, supplemented 
bT contributions from minis! ers of the various 
churches into which Scotland was divided, 
and others of his countrymen. Thoso who 
heard the dean tell Scottish stories main¬ 
tained that print weakened their flavour, 
but they were woven together in the ‘ liemi- 
niscencss’ in an aTtloss personal narrative, 
which has a charm of ite own. 

Besides the ‘ Reminiscences,’ Earn say pub¬ 
lished ‘A Catechism’ (1886), at one time 
much used; a volume of ‘ Advent Sermons ’ 
(1850); a series of lectures on ‘ Diversities of 
Christian Character ’ (1868), and another on 
'Faults of Christian Believers,’ subsequently 
combined in a treatise) on ‘The Christian 
Life ’ (1862); two ‘ Lectures on Handel ’ 
(1862) delivered at tho Philosophical Insti¬ 
tution, Edinburgh; and ‘Pulpit Table-Talk ’ 
(1868), as well as single sermons and pam¬ 
phlets on ecclesiastical subjects. He was the 
principal founder of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Society, now absorbed in the lte- 
presentulive Church Council, a socioty which 
improved the still slender emoluments of the 
clergy of the episcopal church. In theology 
his sympathy was with tho evangolieal rather 
than the high-churcli parly, and in politics 
with the liberal conservatives. Ho retained 
through life a warm friendship for Mr. Glad- 
atone, with whom lie was associated in the 
foundation of Trinity College, Ulenalniond. 
But he was not a man of pari y, and the opitliot 
unsectarian might have Leon invented for 
him. His inlevcourso with the clergy of other 
communions and the liberality of his conduct 
did muoh to lessen tho prejudice wilh which 
episcopacy was regarded m Scotland. Ho 
supported Dean Stanley when he opened tho 
pulpit of Westminster Abbey to clergy who 
did not belong to the church of England. 
He was himself a practical and sympathetic 
preacher, with a natural persuasive elo- 
uence, aided by a fine voice, which made 
is reading of the liturgy singularly impres¬ 
sive. He died in Edinburgh on 27 Doc. 
1872. 

Bamsay married, in 1829, Isabella Coch¬ 
rane, a Canadian, who prodocoftsed him with¬ 
out children. Her nephews and nieces found 
a home in his house, wliero his brother, Ad¬ 
miral Sir W. Bamsay, resided, after rei iring 
from the navy. 

At ablet was placed in St, John’s Church 
by his congregation, and an Iona cross in the 
adjoining burial-ground, facing Prince’s 
8treet, was erected to his memory by public 
subscription. Ilis portrait by Sir John Steell 
is in tie National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh. 


[Memoir by Professor Cosmo-Inuos ; infor¬ 
mation from his nephew, Mr, Alexander Bur¬ 
nt tt, and personal knowlodge.] IS M. 

RAMSAY, FOX M A ULE, second Bahon 
Panmurb and eleventh Eabl op Dalkoubid 
( 1801-1874). [See Mattlh, Fox.] 

RAMSAY, Sib GEORGE (1800- 
J 871), philosophical writer, second son of Sir 
William Ramsay, bart., of Bamff House, 
Aylth, Perthshire, by Agnata Frances, 
daughter of Vincent Biscoe of Ilookwood, 
Surrey, and elder brother of William RamBay 
(1800-1806) [q. v.], professor of humanity 
at the university of Glasgow, was born on 

19 March 1800. lie was educated at Har¬ 
row aud Trinity College, Cambridge, whore 
he graduated JB.A. in 1823, and M.B. in 
1826. Ho succeeded his elder brother, Sir 
James Bamsay, as ninth baronet on 1 Jan. 
1869, and diod at Bamff on 22 Fob. 1871. 
lie married, in 1830, Emily Eugenie, youngest 
daughter of Captain nenry Lennon ofWest- 
meath, by whom he had issue three sons, of 
whom the eldest, Sir JameB Henry Ramsay, 
the historian, succeeded to the title. His 
youngest son, Q oorgo Gilbert Bamsay, LL.I)., 
was elected to the chair of humanity in the 
university of Glasgow in 1863. 

Bamsay wob a voluminous writer on philo¬ 
sophical topics, hut made no contribution of 
importance to philosophical inquiry. His 
publications are: 1. 1 An Essay on the Dis¬ 
tribution of Wealth,’ Edinburgh, 1836, 8vo. 
2, ‘ A Disquisition on Government,’ Edin¬ 
burgh, 1837,12mo. 8 . 1 Political Discourses,’ 
Edinburgh, 1838,8vo. 4. ‘ An Enquiry into 
tho Principles of Human Happiness and 
Human Duty,’ London, 1843, 8vo. 6. ‘ A 
Glassification of tho Sciences,’ Edinburgh, 
1847, 4to, 6, ‘ The Philosophy and Poetry 
of Love,’ New York, ] 848,8vo. 7. ‘ Analysis 
and Theory of the Emotions,’ London, 1848, 
8vo. 8. ‘ An Introduction to Mental Philo¬ 
sophy,’ Edinburgh, 1863, 8vo. 9. ‘Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 
10, * Tnslinct and lloason, or the First Prin¬ 
ciples of Human Knowledge,’ London, 1802, 
8vo. 11, ‘ The MoralisL and Politician, or 
Many Things in Fow Words,’ London, 1806, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Ontology, or Things Existing,’ 
London, 1870,8vo. 

[Times, 27 fob. 1871; Foster’s Baronetage, 

1 Ramsay; ’ Brit. Mus, Cat.] J. M. It. 

RAMSAY, GEORGE, twelfth Eabl op 
Dax.ii otJ8iii (1803-1880), admiral, second son 
of John, the Fourth son of George Ramsay, 
eighth earl of Dolhousio, was horn on 

20 April 1800. Ho entered the navy in De- 
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cembor 1820, served, in the Cambrian and 
Eurvalus frigates in the Mediterranean, and 
on the South American station in tho Dori -, 
from which, on 30 April 1827, he was pro¬ 
moted to be lieutenant of the Heron brig. 
He afterwards served in the Ganges, the 
flagship of Sir liobert Otway at Bio, and in 
the Orestos, on the coast of Ireland ; was lor 
three years first lieutenant of the Nimrod on 
the Lisbon station; and in the Bodney, in 
the Mediterranean, from Novembor 1885 till 
his promotion to the rank of commander on 
10 Jan. 1837, From August 1838 to August 
1842 he commanded the Pilot brig in the 
West Indies, and on 20 March 184S was 
advanced to post rank. From August 1849 
to the end of 1862 he commanded the Alarm 
of 26 guns on the North American and West 
Indian station, and in December 1863 com¬ 
missioned tho Euryalus, a now screw frigat e, 
then considered one of tho finest ships in tho 
navy. Daring the two following years lie 
commanded her in the Baltic. On 4 Feb. 
1866 he was nominated a C.B., and on the 
conclusion of peace with Russia was sent, 
still in the Euryalus, to the West Indies, 
whence he returned in the spring of 1867. 
lie was then appointed superintendent of 
Pembroke dockyard, where he continued till 
September 1862. On 22 Nov. 1802 he was 

J romoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and from 
866 to 1869, with Ids flag in the Narcissus, 
was commander-in-chief on the cast coast 
of South America. He became vice-admiral 
on 17 March 1860, and admiral, on the re¬ 
tired list, on 20 July 1876. On 6 July 1874, 
by tho doat h of his cousin, Fox Maule, eleventh 
earl of Dulhousie [q. v.] without issue, he 
succeeded to the title, and on 12 June 1876 
was created Baron Ramsay in the peerage of 
tho United Kingdom. He died suddenly at 
Dalhousie Oaetle, Mid-Lothian, on 20 July 
1880. lie married, on 12 Aug. 1846, Sarah 
Frances, only daughter of William Robert¬ 
son af Logan House, Mid-Lothian, and loft 
issue. His eldest sou, 

Ramsay, John Wunuu, thirteenth Earl 
op Dauiohsib (1817-1887), entered the navy 
in January 1861, and having passed liis ex¬ 
amination with unparalleled brilliancy, was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 12 April 
1867. He was then appointed flag-lientonant 
to his father in the Narcissus, but it is doubt¬ 
ful if he ever joined her, being lent to tho 
Galatea, then commanded by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, with whom he remained till the 
ship was paid off in the summer of 1871. 
In September 1872be joined the Lord Warden 
as flag-lieutenant of Sir Hastings Yelverton 
fq. v.J the commander-in-chiof in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and, on Yelverton’s striking lus 


flag, was promoted to he commander,4 
1871. For the next three years ha J 
equerry to th<' Duke of Edinburgh, and from 
April 1.877 to August 1879 was eommandei 
of tho Britannia training ship ol naval cadet- 
After this he virtually retired from thenaw’ 
ttud devoted himself to study and politics 
He had matriculated at Ralliol Colleoe fh' 
ford, on 20 Ocl. 1876, and --pent some months 
there as an under", ruduate. In Febraan 
I860 he was a candidate foi Liverpool in tt 
by-ploetion, as an advanced liberal and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, but was de¬ 
feated, mainly, it was said, by the influence 
of hie father, who wa3 a staunch conserva¬ 
tive. In the goneral election of 1880 he 
was returned as the minority member for 
Liverpool unopposed with two conson atives 
but by his father's death on 20 July was 
called t o tho TIonso of Lords. Tn September 
ho was appointed one of the queen’s lords in 
waiting; m November 1881 ho wns nomi¬ 
nated a knight of the Thistle. In January 
1883 ho spent some weeks in Ireland as one 
of a royal commission to inquire into the 
stato of tho country, and came hack, in his 
own words, ‘ ovou more impressod than I was 
before I wont with the Berious state of dtscon- 
tonl, quite apart from outrages, which seems 
to pervade nil Ireland out ol' Ulster.’ This 
impression led him to support Mr. Gladstone’s 
home rulo policy in 1886, and in March hB 
joined the liberal ministry as secretary for 
HGotland in succession to Mr. (later Sir 
George) Trevelyan, resigning with his col¬ 
leagues in July. 

lie married, in December 1877, Lady Ida 
Louise Bonnot, daughter of tho sixth"Earl 
of Tankorville, who was also notivo in poli¬ 
tical society. In 1887 ho and his wife made 
a prolonged tour through the United States, 
They arrived at Havre in feeble health on 
their return voyage in November. On the 
24th the counl ess’s illness proved fatal, and 
Dalhousie, unable to bear tho shook, died the 
next morning. The bodies were buried in 
tho family vault in Ooclcpon parish oliurch. 
They left issue two sons, 

[Times, 21 July 1880, 28 Nov. 2 Deo. 1887, 
Ann. RogisLer, 1887, pt.u. p. 161; O’Byrne's 
Nav. Biogr. Diot,; Navy Li its; Foster’s Peerage; 
personal knowledge.] J. K L. 


RAMSAY, Sin JAMES (1689 P-16S8), 
soldier, a unlive of Scotland, born about 
1689, was nearly rolatod to John Ramsay, 
viscount Haddington and earl of IToldarnesa 
[q. v.] A brother David is noticed sepa¬ 
rately. James accompanied James VI to 
England on lus accession to the English 
throne, and was an attendant in the privy 
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chamber of the king and Prince Homy, Bub- to tlie last, was severely wounded, and died 
ueutly he sought military service abroad a prisoner in the castle of Dillenburgh on 
and under Gustaves Adolphus. At the bail lo il March 1688 (DAratmrLn, pp, 9,10). 
ofBrehenfeld, Ramsay, as eldost colonel, had An engraved portrait by Sebastian Fuvck, 
the command of three regiments of chosen representing Ramsay in armour, and dated 
musketeers forming the vanguard (Moxtio, 1G86 ; de,scribes him as aged 47 in that year. 
Rendition with the worthy Scots Regiment But in tho veision of the same portrait pre- 
callei Mackay's, ed. 1687, ii. 03). At the fixed to Dalrymple’s memoir his age is given 
capture of "Wurzburg in October 1031 he 57. Monro describes Ramsay us ‘called 
leaded o storming party, and was shot in the blade,’ apparently to distinguish him 
the left arm (ib. p. 80). Tho wound, pro- from another Sir James Ramsay,' called the 
vented him from accompanying his regiment fair,’ who was also in the servico of Gustavus 
during the rest of tho campaign aud the Adolphus (Ai petition, ii, 63, 164). This 
succeeding year (ib. pp. 92,97,101,108,173, socond Sir James ltamsay was colonel of a 
176). Gustavus rewarded Ramsay with a regiment of English foot iu the Swedish army, 
(rrant of lands iu the duchy of Mecklenburg and returned to England with the Marquis of 
and with the government of Ilanau (Dal- Hamilton in 1082. lie died at London before 
unrrK, sketch of the Life of Sir James 1687, the date of the publication of Monro’s 
Ramsay, p. 4). In 1634 Sir Georgo Douglas, hook (ib. prefatory list of officers in Swedish 
ambassador from Charles 1 to Poland, visited servico). Probably he was 1 he Ramsay who 
Eamsay at Ilanau (Fowi.DK, Troubles of commanded a rogimont in the expedition 
Suethland and Poland, p. 228). In 1635 to Rhfi (Cal. State Papers, Dow. 1628-9, 
the imperialists besieged Hftnau, which pp. 261, 488; Damon, Life of Sir Edward 
ltamsay defended with the greatest skill and Cecil, il. 286). A third Sir James Ramsay 
pertinacity. Tho besieged were reduced to eommandedtlioleftwingoftheparliamenlary 
feeding on oats and doge, hut in June 1036 horse at the battle or Edgelvilt. His troops 
William, landgrave of IIosso, aided by the ran away at Lho first charge, and lie was 
Swedes under Sir Alexander Leslie, raised tho tried by court-marl ial at St. Albans on 5 Nov. 
siege (Dalhtmpld, p. 6 ; of. Report on ihe 1042. The court reported that lio liad done 
Manuscripts of tho D tike of Hamilton, p.93). all that, it became a gallant man to do ( The 
ltamsay utilised tho respite which this vict ory Vindication <f Sir James Ramsay, fol. 1642). 
gave him to victual the place against a now In December 1(5-12 Essex Bent ltamsay to 
siege, and to send provisions lo tho French fortify M.u thorough, and ho was taken pri- 
garrison of Ehrenbreilslein or Ilormanstoin sonor at Us capture by the royalists on 6 Dec. 
(Damimplh, p. 0). In Juno 1636 Herman- (WAYLlHf, History of Marlborough , pp. 168- 
stein surrendered, and in tlio following month 163). ltamsay subsequently commanded a 
Hunan was besieged by tho forces of tho regiment of horse in Essex's expedition to 
elector of Mainz aud tho bishop of W lixsburg relieve Gloucester, and did good sorvice 
under Baron Mettemich. At the same timo (Bibliotheca Olouoestrensis, pp. Ixxiii, 287- 
Philip Maurice, count of Ilanau, made his 230). 

peace with the emperor, and relinquished the r A 8 kelch of lho L ifo of sir Bamsay 

Swedish pause. Seeing tlie impossibility of WBFi published anonymously by Lord RiuIoh 
maintaining himself in Ilanau, R nmsay agreed about 1786. Other authoritios nro montiouod in 
to evacuate the oity on honourable terms, tho artiolo.] 0. II. E, 

He was to receive fifty thousand roiohs- 

thalers (about 16,0007,), to he paid toll is wife RAMSAY, JAMES (1624 P-1696), bishop 

in Scotland, to be secured an equivalent for of Ross, was son of Robort Ramsay (1698 P- 
bis lauds in Mooltlonburg, and to be con- 1661). The latter was successively minister 
ducted safely to tho Swedish quarters. Till of Dmidonald (1626-40), of Blaclcfriars or 
the terms wore carried out ho was to bo College Church, Glasgow (1640-7), and of 
allowed to stay in Ilanau as a private mun tho High Ohuroli (now tlie cathedral), 
(li.pp. 8,9; Lhetelcma: the Modem History Glasgow (1617-61); was dean of tho faculty 
of the World, No. 3,1687, pp. 2-18). In a of Glasgow University 1846 and 1060-1, 
few weeks, however, Ramsay saw reason to rector iu 1648, and principal from 28 Aug. 
Mieve that the agreement would not bo 1661 till his doath in tho following Sep- 
fttirly executed, and in December 1087 he tembor ( Mnnimonta Universitalis Qlasijuen- 
made the count of Ilanau prisoner, and retook s?'s,m. 82-1,808; Ilnur Scott,.F asti,pi, iii. pp. 
possession of Ilanau, He was not strong 4,17,112; I£nmr, Cat. p. 204). 
enough to hold it, and on 12 Feb. 1688 it The son James woe entered at Glasgow 
was surprised by Henry, count Nassau Dil- University on 81 March 1046,_ and was 
lenburgh, Ramsay, who defended himself laureatod in 1647. no was ordainod to the 
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ministry of Kirkintilloch on 19 Pei). 1063, 
but was charged, by the English rulers ‘ not 
to preach in that church, and the people not 
to near him.’ The parishioners adhered 1o 
him nevertheless. In1666 he was transferred 
to Linlithgow. Tliore he met with further 
obstruction, but the synod declared him to 
be lawfully called and admitted. He joined 
the party of the resolutioners, and on 29 May 
1601 celebrated the restoration of Charles II 
by publicly burning the Solemn League and 
Covenant and the acts of parliament passed 
during the civil wars (Grub, Socles. Hist, of 
Scotland, iii. 244; Woerow, Hist, of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, ii. 430). 
In 1004 he was appointed parson of Hamil¬ 
ton, to which oflice was annexed the deanery 
of Glasgow, and from 1066 to 1607 was 
rector of Glasgow University (Munimenta 
Universitatis Olasguensis, iii. 896-6). On 
0 J an. 1066, in that capacity, ho headed the list 
of subscribers to the oath of allogiance to opi- 
scopaoy (ib. p. 336). He used his influence 
to protect the Duke of Hamilton from injury 
at the skirmish of Pentiand on 28 Nov. 1686. 
In 1669 he and Arthur Eoss, parson of Glas¬ 
gow, drew up an address to the king protest¬ 
ing against the recent indulgence granted to 
presbyterian ministers, The council sum¬ 
moned Eamsay and Eoss before it, doclared 
the address to he illegal, and ordered it to ho 
suppressed (Woerow, iii. 142-4; Burnet, i. 
491-2; Egbert La.w, Memorialls, pp. 20-1 j 
Grub, iii, 232). 

Eamsay was onfriondly terms with Gilbert 
Burnet and Bishop Leighton, with whose de¬ 
sire for a scheme of comprehension he sym¬ 
pathised. When Leighton was transferred 
in 1678 to the arcliiepiscopal see of Glasgow, 
Eamsay succeeded him as bishop of Dun¬ 
blane. He held his first synod there on 
80 Sept, of the same yoar (Iteg, Syn. Dunbl ,; 
Keith, Cat. p. 204). In tlio second yoar of 
his episcopacy he came into conflict with 
Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, whoso 
arbitrary handling or the church had excited 
widespread discontent. Tho bishops of Bra- 
chin, Edinburgh, and Dunblane (Eamsay) 
formulated a demand for a national Bynod. 
When, howevor, in July 1074, Sharp called a 
meeting of the bishops in his own house to 
consider certain canons for the church, Eam¬ 
say alone ventured to insist on the need of 
‘ a national convocation of the clergy. 1 Ho 
wae not summoned to the second day’s con¬ 
ference, and returned to his diocese, leaving 
behind a letter denouncing the proposud 
canons as inopportune, and not within tho 
province of a private consultative meeting 
of the bishops. 

The king', on 10 July 1074, in reply to 


Ramsay 

the address of Eamsay and his friends IT 

S cessed ‘ displeaanre against all factious and 
ivisive ways,’ and ordered Sharp to tarns 
late Eamsay to the see of the Isles. Kamsav" 
on receiving notice of the king’s decision 
petitioned the council (28 July) to present 
his caso again to the king, and, despiteSharp’s 
opposition, tho petition was forwarded to 
Lauderdale. An angry correspondence be¬ 
tween Sharp and Eamsay followed. Sharp 
inhibited Eamsay, and proceeded to London 
Thither, in April 1075. Eamsay followed him 
(W odeow, ii. 406; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Eep. p. 205). Tho quarrel was submitted to 
the consideration of several English bishops 
of both provinces in SeptembeiT076, with the 
result that Eamsay retained the Bee of Dun¬ 
blane (Wodrow, ubi supra, ii. 803-40; Grub 
iii. 249-62; Law, Memorialls, pp. 70 - 84 ■ 
Life of llobcrt Blair, pp. 641-9; Bubhet 
Own Timas , ii. 40-7). 

During 1670 and 1077 Eamsay was en¬ 
gaged in a suit against Eranois It inloch 0 f 
Gilmorton for an annuity due to him as 
dean of llie chapel royal, annexed to his 
bishopric (Lauder, Historical Notice of Scot¬ 
tish Affairs, i. 106-0, Bannatyne Club). The 
CUBe is of importance in the history of Scot¬ 
tish ecclesiastical revenues. In May 1084 
he was transferred to the see of Eoss (Keith, 
p.288; Lauder, ii. 640). In1686he preached 
in tho High Ohiirch, Edinburgh, before the 
members of parliament a sermon against the 
act for the toleration of Eoman Catholicism. 
As a consequence he was called before the 
archbishop of St. Andrews and the bishop of 
Edinburgh to answer a charge of defaming 
the arohbjshop and his brother Melfort. ‘ This 
staging of tho bishop of Eoss was one of the 
various methods employed to get the aot for 
toleration of Popery to pass’ (Lauder, His¬ 
torical Notice,ii. 720). On 8 Nov. 1088, how¬ 
ever, Eamsay signed the letter of the Scottish 
bishops to James, congratulating him on. the 
birth of a sou, and expressing amazement 
at the news of an invasion from Holland 
(Wodrow, App. ii. p, cxlvii). 

On the abolition of episcopacy Eamsay was 
expellod from offieo, and died at Edinburgh, 
in great povorty, on 22 Oot. 1890. He was 
interred in the Canongate churchyard. He 
manned Mary Gartstaiv, and had eight sons 
and three dauglil urs, His eldest son, Eobert, 
was minister of Prestonpans. 

[JTew Scott’s Fasti Ecol. Scot, pt, i. p. 181, 
pt. iii. pp. 76, 260, pt. iv. p. 840, pt, v. p. 466; 
Keith’s Historical Cat. of Scottish Bishops, 
pp. 183,204; Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Bap. p. 206; 
Munimenta Universitatis Qlasgnon sis, in. pnssim; 
WocLrow’s Hist, of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland, ubi supra; Grub’s Ecclos. Hist.of 
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Scotland; Burnet’s Own Times; Law's Memo- 
Sails or the Memorable Things that fell out 
within the Island of Britain from 1688 to 1684, 
nil 20-1 i Baillio’s LoHri's (Bniinntyno Oluh), 
jii" 313 487 i Info of Robert Bluir; Sir John 
IiMidor’of Foratainlmll’s Historical Notiao of 
Scottish Affairs (Bannutyne Club), and his His¬ 
torical Observes of Momorablo Oeourrents in 
Church and Stnta (Bannatvnn Club), p. 112; in- 
formation kindly sent by W. J. Locko of Trinity 
Collage, Clrnttlniond, Perth.) W. A. S. 

RAMSAY, JAMES (1783-1789), divine 
and philanthropist, was born on 25 July 
1733 at Fraserburgh, Abordecnsliive, On 
his father’s side ho was descended from t,ho 
Ramsays of Melrose, Banffshivo, and on his 
mother’s from tho Ogilvies of Powrio, Forfar- 
shire. Educated at local schools, ho was ap¬ 
prenticed to a Fraserburgh surgeon, but, gain¬ 
ing a scholarship in 1750, he attended lung’s 
College, Aberdeen. Dr. Thomas Held (1710- 
1706 ) [q. v.j, the philosopher, was ono of his 
masters, and a lifolong friendship sprang up 
between tho two. In 1755 Ramsay wont io 
London to assist a Dr. Macaulay, in whose 
family he lived for two years, after which he 
entered thenavy. While surgeon on board tho 
Arundel, commanded hy Captain Middleton 
fsee MiMinrow, OtiAiti.us, Loud Babium], 
Ramsay was called upon t o assist a slnvor in¬ 
fested with llie pluguo, and this experience 
first directed his attention to tlio question 
which ahsovhad his later years—tlio abolition, 
of slavery. An accident,, by which ha broke 
his thigh-bone, lamed him for life, and lie 
resolved to take holy orders. After admis¬ 
sion by tho hisliop of London, ho returned 
to the West Indies to take charge of tho 
livings of Christchurch, Nicolai own, and St. 
Johns, Oapifltervo. 

Ramsay immediately began to tako a 
keen interest in tho slavus, and ditTeronoos 
arose betwoon himself and tho planters. Tn 
addition to his pastoral duties, lie under¬ 
took the medical supervision of several 
plantations, and began a scheme for live reli¬ 
gious instruction of tho negroes, Tho oppo¬ 
sition of tho owners bocamo more hitler. 
Pamphlets and newspaper artiolos were 
written attacking him, and his opponents 
succeeded in depriving him of his magi¬ 
stracy. Tired of tlie contest, nucl hoping that 
it might subside if ho withdrew for a time, 
he returned to England and visited his homo 
inI777. Next year he accepted aehaplainov 
under Admiral Barrington, then in command 
of tho West Indies squadron. lie also served 
under Admiral Rodney, and was in sevornl 
engagements, particularly the capture of St. 
Eustutius, when ho was able to rendor tho 
Jews of the place valuablo soryico. Rosign- 
voi. xvr. 


ing his commission, he returned to St. Chris¬ 
topher’s, but, finding that tlio opposition to 
him was ns strong as ever, ho aceeptod in 
1781 tho livings of Toston and Nettlestead 
in Tfent, offered to him by his lalo com¬ 
mander, Sir OharleB Middleton. The latter 
and Lady Mhldlotnn were Ramsay’s neigh¬ 
bours at Teston, and both were particularly 
interested in his descriptions of the condi¬ 
tion of tho slaves. The abolitionist move¬ 
ment had already made a small beginning, 
and, on tho advice of his neighbours,Ramsay 
revised and published in 178-1 ‘An Essay 
on tho Treatment and Conversion of African 
Slaves in the British Sugar Colonies,’ which 
lie had been working at for soveral years. 
In this work he discuBsod the position of 
master and slave in ancient and lnodorn 
times, argued that society and the owners 
tiiomselves would benefit by free labour and 
that under oxiBting conditions the slave could 
not be benefited morally or intellectually, 
and finally, meeting tho various object ions 
that had been mado on tbo ground of the 
inferiority of tho negro, concluded with sug¬ 
gest ioiiB which practically meant tho aboli¬ 
tion of slavery. Tlio publication of this 
essay was the most important ovont in tho 
early history of the anti-slavery movement. 
It at onco drew a number or angry replies 
and personal atInclm upon the author; and 
during that yoar and tho next the brunt of 
tho controversy was homo hy Ramsay almost 
unaided {Life of Wilberforeo, by Ms Sons, i. 
148). As oarly as Novoiubor 1783 Wilber- 
foroe records in his diary a conversation 
which lie had with Ramsay on tho condition 
of tho slavos; Lady Middleton had already 
bocoma actively interested in tlio matter. 
From tlio iutorviows al Toston tlio antl- 
slavovy movement was equipped with that 
strength which gave it its.speedy success. 
During the remainder of his lifo Ramsay’s 

f en was busy and his private intluoncagreat, 
latterly ho enjoyed the confidence of Pitt, 
and was frequently consulted by Mm, The 
attacks to which lio had boon subjootod 
weighed heavily upon him and brolre his 
spims and health. lie was specially anxious 
about tlio debate which Wilberforeo opened 
on 12 May 1789, and both at Teston and 
in Loudon was often in consultation with 
Pitt, Wilberforeo, Clarkson, and the other 
abolitionist leaders. During the debate Mr. 
Molynmix ropaated some of the most grievous 
charges that lind been mado against him, and 
his health suffered in consequence (lottor to 
Wilborforco, Iffo of Wilberforeo, i. 236), 
Advised to travel, lie left Teston and had 
reached London when ho died, 20 July 1789, 
at tho house of Sir Clutrlos Middleton. Ho 
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was lmried at Tostcra, where a tablet in lm Nowcn&fle-npon-Tyne, and now in thetowiil 
memory was placed on the church wall. He hall, was exhibited. in 1887, together witli 
married, in 1783, Robecca Akers, daughter of that of Dr. Thomas Elliotson, now beloncr- 
a planter, who survived hint with three ing to the Royal College of Physicians. fljl 
daughtors; a son predeceased him. The portrait of Henry Grattan, nowin tha-p'osspu 
secund daughter, Margaret, married Major smn of the Grattan family, was engraved m 
Robert Smith, 11.13., and their granddaughter mezzotint by Charles Turner, A.R.A., and a 
married the 10th Duke of St. Albans; to the copy of it by Sir Thomas Alfred Jone’s is in 
duchess there passed a portrait of Ramsay Ihe National Gallery of Ireland. He like- 
painted by Mrs. Bouverie, wise exhibit ed some scriptural, historical 

Ramsay published: 1. ‘ An Essay on In- and fancy subjects at the British Institution’ 
tarest,’ 1770. 2. ‘ Sea Sermons,’ London, including ‘ Isaac blessing Jacob,’ inl813,‘The 

1781. 3. ‘Essay on the Treatment and Con- Trial of King Charles the First,’in 1829 and 
version of African Slavus in the British Sugar ‘ The Entry of the Blade Prince into Lon- 
Colonies,’ London, 1781. 4. ‘Enquiry into don,’ in 1811 ; and also a few portraits at 
the Effects of putting a stop to the Slave the Socioty of British Artists. 

’Trade,'London, 1784. 6.‘Manual for African About 3847 Ramsay left Londoa for 
Slaves,’London, 1787. 6. ‘Objections An- Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with which town he 
swered: a Reply to Arguments in .Defence appuars to havo been connected, possibly by 
of Slavery,’London, 1788. 7.‘AnExami- birth, hut he continued to exhibit at the 
nation of Mr. Harris’s Scriptural Researches,’ Royol Aradomy, where he had another por- 
London, 1788. 8. ‘ Address on tho Proposed trait of himself in 1849. He practised his 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery,’ London, art with Buccess, and painted portraits of 
1788. lie is also tho author of 9. ‘ The several members of Lord Clifford’s family, 
Duty and Qualifications ol'a Sea Officer,’ and .Tamos Northeoto, R.A., Dr. Lardner, ml 
10. ‘Treatise on Signals,’ published anony- many others, lie died, after a protracted 
mouely. illness, at 40 Blackett Street, Newcaatle- 

[Informatian supplied by Ramsay’s great- upon-Tyne, on 23 June 1854, aged 68. 
grandson, the Rev. P. W. Phipps; Ohaliners’s [Newcastle ,Journal, 24 June 1854; Ked- 
Biogr. Diet.; Bncyclop. Perthensie; Life of IV. grnve'B Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
"Wilburforoe by his SonB, i. 187, &e. j Clarkson's 1878 ; Bryan's Diet, ot Painters and Engravers, 
Hist, of Lhe Abolition of African Slavery,] od. Oravos and Armstrong, 1886-9, u. 848; 

J. 11. M. Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues,' 1803—64 ■ 

RAMSAY, JAMES (1780-1864), por- DntishluatitutionExhibitionUatalogu'es^ving 
trait-painter, wos born in 1780. His name Artists), 1807—41; Society of Britieh Artiste 
firs* appears in the catalogue of the Royal Exhibition Catalogues, 1824-48.] RE.ff. 
Academy exhibition for 1803, when he sent RAMSAY, JAMES ANDREWBROUN, 

a portrait of himself. Three years later he t enth Kaht. and 15rat Madqws opDaihousid 
exhibited a portrait of Henry Grattan, and (1812-1800), governor-general of India, was 
in 1810 one of John Townclcy. In 1811 born at Dalhouaio Castle on 22 April 1812. 
his contributions included portraits of the His father, Georgo, the ninth earl (1770- 
Earl of Moira and Lord Cochrane, and in 1888) in tho peerage of Sootland, commanded 
1813 that of Lord Brougham, whom he the seventh division of the British army in 
again painted in 1818, In 1814 he sent to the Peninsula and France, 1812-14; was 
the ncadomy two scriptural subjects, ‘ Peter created Baron Dalhousie in the peerage of 
denying Christ' and 1 Peter's J lepuntauce,' the United Kingdom on 11 Ang. 1816; and 
and in 1819 views of Tynemoulli Abbey and appoint cd liout enanl -governor of Nova Sootia 
of North and South Shields, but his works in 1816. From 1810 to 1828 he was c&ptain- 
were mainly portraiis. Thero are at least general and governor-in-chief of Canada, 
three by him of Thomas Bewick, tho en- Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
graver; tho earliest, exliibilod in 1816, and islands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton, 
engraved by John Burnet, is now in the From 1829 to 1832 he was comnwnder-in- 
jnuseum of the Newcastle Natural History chief in the East Indies. He died on 
Society; another, which appeared at the 21 March 1838. lie married in 1806 Chris- 
Royal Academy in 182S, is now in the tina, only daughter and heiress of Charles 
National Portrait Gallery; and a third, a Broun of Oolstoun in Haddingtonshire. Of 
small full-length, which was engraved by their throo sons, the subject of this article 
Frederick Bacon, belonged toRobert Stirling was the youngest. The two elder both died 
Newall [a. v.] of Gateshead. A portrait by young. 

him of Charles, second earl Grey, pointed Ramsay accompanied his parents to Canada 
for the Literary and Philosophical Socioty of ini 818. Butin I822hewassenl toEastSheen, 
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and to Harrow in September 1825. In 1829 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, where ho [ 
was the contemporary of Lord Canning and 
Lord Elgin, each of whom held after him in 
succession the governor-generalship of India. 
The illness and death of his oldest brother in 
1832 (the second brother died some years 
before) called him away from Oxford at a 
critical time, and prevented hie going in for 
honours; but at the examination for a pass 
decree in the following year ho did so well 
that the examiners gave him an honorary 
fourth class. At the general election in 1835 
be stood as a conservative candidate for tho 
city of Edinburgh, hut was defeated, his oppo¬ 
nents being Lord (then Sir John) Campbell 
( 1779 - 1801 ) [q. v.], anil .Tames Abercromby 
fq, 7 .], afterwards spoaltor of the TIauso of 
Commons. In 1836 ho married Lady Susan 
Hay, the eldest daughter of tlio Marquis of 
Tweeddale. In 1837 ho again stood for par¬ 
liament, aud was elected for Haddington¬ 
shire; but in the following year, owing to his 
father's death, he was called up to the IIouso 
of Lords. In 1830 he was appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the gonoral assombly of tho church of 
Scotland, and took an active interest in its 
proceedings. Ho was in favour of reforms, 
especially^n the matter o f I ay pal ronnge, and 
his name appeared on tlio list of Hr. Chalmers’s 
committee; but ho was not prepared to go so 
far as Ohalmors, and not only declined to sarve 
on the committee, but resigned liis seat in the 
general assembly. In tho IIouso of Lords ho 
early attracted the notice of tho Duko of 
Wellington and of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
1843 was appointed by the latter statesman 
to the post of vice-president of the board of 
trade, succeeding Mr. Gladstone two years 
later as president of that board. In these 
offices, and especially in the latter, his work 
was arduous m the oxtreme, and his power 
of work was unlimited. ‘He was among 
the first to go to his office, and tho last to go 
away, often extending his labours to two 
or three o’clock of the following morning ’ 
(Times, 21 Dec. 1860). It is said that his 
work at this time sowed tlio seods of the 
dlness which caused his premature death. 

At the hoard of trade ho had to deal 
with the numerous railway questions which 
came before tho governmont during tho rail¬ 
way mania of that time, and thus acquired 
an insight into railway business which was 
of great value to him a few years later, when 
the construction of railways in India was 
begun. If he had had liis way, he would 
have applied to railways in England the 

B ’ le which ho afterwards applied to 
railways, of subjecting the construc¬ 
tion and management of those great works to 


tho control of the government—‘directly but 
not vexatiously exercised’—aprinciplowhich, 
he remarked in his great minute on Indian 
railways in 1853, ‘would have placed tho 
proprietors of railway property in England 
ana the suffering public in a better condition 
now than they appear to he j’ but he failed 
to convince Peel of the expediency of impos¬ 
ing so heavy a responsibility upon the 
government. The duty of defending in tlio 
House of Lords Peel’s corn-law policy also 
devolved upon him at this time, and added 
materially to his labours. _ IHb remarkablo 
ability and liis great capacity for work were 
recognisod, not only by the members of his 
own party, but by the political leaders 011 
the other side. When Peol retired from 
office in 1846, Lord John Russoll endeavoured 
to secure Dolhonsie’s services for the whig 
cabinet, but the offer was refused. How¬ 
ever, in the following year he accepted from 
tho samo statesman the post of governor- 
goneral of India, which was about to he 
vacated by Henry, first viscount flardiugu 
[q. v,] lie sailed for India in November 
1847, and, after spending a few days nt 
Madras, where his father-in-law, tho Marquis 
of Tweeddale, wns governor, he landed at 
Caloutta, and was sworn in as governor- 
genoral on 12 Jan. 1848. Ho was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, and ho wns thus tho 
youngest man who had ever held the ap¬ 
pointment. 

"WhenDalhousio assumodllio government, 
India was enjoying a period of temporary 
rest. The battles of the Satlaj were sup¬ 
posed to have brokon the Sikh power, and 
in no other quarter was there any apprehen¬ 
sion of disturbance. Tho retiring governor- 
gen oral had given it as his opinion that, ‘ so 
far as human foresight could predict, it. would 
not he necessary to firo a gun in India for 
seven years to come.’ The leading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper, on the arrival of tho now 
governor-general, declared that he had ‘ar¬ 
rived at a time when tlio last obstacle to the 
final pacification of India has been removed, 
when the only remaining army which could 
create alarm has been dissolved, and the 
peace of tho country rests upon the firmest 
and most permanent basis,’ l>ut in less than 
four months after Dalhousie's arrival these 
anticipations wero rudely dispelled by news 
of an outrago at Multan, where two English 
officers, who had been sent to inslal a new 
diwin, wero murdered by tho followers of 
tho outgoing diwin, an outrago which was 
the precursor of a general rising of the 
military classes throughout the Panjab, fol¬ 
lowed by tho second Sikh wax and by the 
annexation of that country as a British pro- 

ix2 
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vince Jseo Eotabdes, Rtr Hbiujeet Beh- 
jahiwJ. 

On the question whether military opera¬ 
tions upon an extonsive scale should be 
begun at the hottest season of the yoaT, 
in a locality ‘where the fierceness ol the 
heat is reputed to exceed that of any other 
district’ (see Dalliousio’a despalch to the 
secret committee, dated 7 April 1819, con¬ 
tinuation of papers relating' to the Pan- 
jab), Dalhousie concurred in the opinion of 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, that 
1 a fearful loss of life among the British 
troops’ would be tho consequence of such a 
movement, and that therefore it should not 
he attempted. After this decision had been 
arrived at, the situation was somewhat com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the resident at 
.Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie [q. v.j, had des¬ 
patched a force from the troops at his disposal 
to reinforce Lieutenant,Edwardcs. Dalhousie, 
while adhering to hie previous opinion, con¬ 
firmed the action of the resident, who had 
not exceeded his powers, Currie's force was 
strengthened by the commander-in-chief by 
the addition of seven thousand men, of whom 
a third were British troops, together with 
thirty-four guns. But with theso reinforce¬ 
ments Lord Gough sent an intimation that 
the entire force would not be strong enough 
to take Mull&n. Multan was nevertheless be¬ 
sieged, hut, owingto the defection of Shir Sing, 
the commandant of the Sikh force sent from 
Lahore, who went over to the enemy with 
ten guns, the siege had to be raised, and it 
was not until 22 Jan. 1849, after the force 
before it had been largely roinforoed from 
Bombay, that Multdn was taken. Mean¬ 
while Dalhousie left Calcutta early in Octo¬ 
ber, and went into camp at Makhu. During 
the campaign which followed he exorcised 
a close supervision over tho proceedings 
of the commander-in-chief— a supervision 
which was not unattended by Motion be¬ 
tween those two high authorities, and 
which ho subsequently felt himself com¬ 
pelled t o modify. When 1 he war was brought 
to an end by the crushing violory which 
Lord Gough won over the Sikh army at 
Guzaral, and by Sir Walter Gilbert’s suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of the remnant of tho Sikh 
army and of thoir Afgh&n allies, Dalhousio 
was crealed a marquis, receiving at the earns 
time, together wit li all ooncernodin the cam¬ 
paign, the Umuksofbothhouses of parliament. 
The future of tho Panjdb had tkon to he de¬ 
cided. Lord Hardinge had abstained from 
annexing it, and had entrusted the govern- 

pirddrs and presided over jjy the resident at 
Lahore, Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence 


[q. v.] who held that office, had been com 
palled by the state of liie health to go to S' 
W, and was still absent from India JhL 
1 he Multan outrage occurred; but on hearing 
of it he at once relumed, and was nresent 
the battle afCkillidnwalla. Hi s P brofter 
John Laird Mair Lawrence [q. yi ’ 
commissioner of the Trane-Satlaj districts 
Dalhousie at an early stage of the war had 
formed a decided impression that the annex, 
tion of the whole country and the subver- 
sion of Sikh rule were essential. Before 
however, arriving at a final decision he 
carefully considered the objections to that 
course which were powerfully urged by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and were shared in a less 
degree by his brother John. Peeling that 
hesitation and delay would give rise to dis¬ 
order, Dalhousie acted on hiB own responsi¬ 
bility, and on 29 March 1849 declared the 
Punjab to be n British province. 

For its administration Dalhousie esta¬ 
blished a board composed of three members, 
of whom Henry Lawrence was president, with 
John Lawrence and Charles Grenville Maueel 
[q. v.], a Bengal civilian, reputed to be a good 
financier, «ahiaoolleagues. Maneelinlessthan 
two years was succeeded by Robert (after¬ 
wards Sir Robert) Montgomery [q. v.], an old 
friend and schoolfellow of the Lawrences 
The board was by no means unsuccessful,and 
introduced into the Panjab a good system of 
administration. The leading features of the 
now system wero that the administration was 
conducted partly by civil servants and partly 
by military officers, and that each district 
was placed under one head, who, with his 
assistants, exorcised judicial as well ae ad¬ 
ministrative functions. A similar system 
had been in force for some years in Mysore, 
and more recently had been introduced into 
Sind, whero, however, the personnel of the 
administration was entirely military. It 
worked so well in the Panji&b that it was 
afterwards introduced into Burma, and, in 
fact, into all the territories which have since 
been annexed; but tbo efficiency of the hoard 
wcb seriously impaired by the strong dif¬ 
ferences of opinion which existed between 
the two Lawrences. That Dalhousie should 
have entrusted the administration of the 
newly annexed province to a board has 
often been considered strangely inconsistent 
with Ilia general views, which were much 
opposed to hoards for administrative pur¬ 
poses! but there can he little doubt that in 
resorting to this moasure in this particular 
case he was largelyinfluencedbythedifficulty 
of disposing of Sir Henry Lawrence, who at 
the time of the annexation held the post of 
resident at Lahore, and in that capacity bad 
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nrasided o var the council of Sikh chiefs which 
had been organised by Lord Ilnrdinge to con¬ 
duct the government. Dalhoueie had spoedily 
discovered that lus viows and those oi Henry 
Lawrence on most public questions woro very 
much opposed, whereas tho opinions of the 
younger brother generally commended Ihem- 

selTes to his judgment. At the same tune he 
was unwilling to treat with any want of 
consideration so dial inguislied an official as 
Henry Lawrence. lie sought to solve tho 
problem hy creating a board of which the two 
brothers and one other experienced civil ser¬ 
vant wero to be the members, whilo tho gene¬ 
ral superintendence he reservod to himself. 

During all this time, both before and after 
the abolition of tho board, the affairs of the 
Panjab occupied a largo share of Dulliousie’s 
attention; but he found loisuro to deal with 
numerous other mnttors, somo of them of 
aTsat importance, affecting in a high degree 
tho moral and malurial progress of tho em¬ 
pire. Much wero tho act securing to converts 
from Hinduism their rights ns citizens; tho 
act sanctioning tho nunarringo of Hindu 
widows; the suppression in tho native slates 
of the practice of suttee; special measures lor 
the suppression of dacoity; tho introduc¬ 
tion ot railways mid of tho telegraph; a 
complete alteration of tho postal system on 
the lines of that which only a few years before 
had been adopted in England; the removal of 
imposts whioh still shackled trade ; a com¬ 
mencement of measures for tho diffusion of 
popular education; the development of public 
works, both of irrigation and of communica¬ 
tion, and the adoption of a moro affective 
Bystem for their execution and control. Tho 
military board was abolished, and in oaoh pro¬ 
vince a chief engineer, reporting direct to 
government, was placed at the head of tho 
public works dopartmont. It was during thu 
earlier of these years that Halhousio btiuume 
involved in a controversy with Sir Oliarles 
.Tames Napier [q. v.], who liod (succeeded 
Lord Gough as commandor-iu-cMuf in India, 
regarding certain directions whioh tho com¬ 
mander-in-chief had given, reversing, with¬ 
out the authority of the government, an 
order issued by Lord Uardingo’s govern¬ 
ment in 1815 for calculating the allowances 
paid to native troops and compensation for 
the dearness of provisions. This correspon¬ 
dence, which led to Sir Charles Napier'b 
resignation of his command, was subse¬ 
quently sent to the homo authorities, and 
was laid before the l)uko of Wellington, 
who gave judgmont in favour of tho govor- 
nor-genoral and against tho commander-in- 
chief. 

Halkousio’a minute on railways in India, 


dated 20 April 1868, was one of the moot 
remarkable and most comprehensive of the 
many important state papers recorded by 
him. It described with convincing force tho 
political and military, as well as the com¬ 
mercial, reasons whioh demanded a speedy 
and wido introduction of railways through¬ 
out India. It stated the main considerations 
which bhould determine tho selection of a 

f ront trunk line of railway in India, viz. : 
1) the extent of the political and com¬ 
mercial advantages which it is calculated to 
afford; (2) the engineering facilities which it 
presents; (8) its adaptation to serve as the 
main channel for the reception of such sub¬ 
ordinate lines as may be found necessary for 
special public purposes, or for affording the 
moans of conveyance to particular districts; 
and from these points of viow it discussed 
the merits of the various schomes which 
had been brought forward, and specified tho 
lines which appeared to be most urgently 
required. But the most important point 
dealt with in the miuuto was the method by 
which funds for the construction of railways 
should be provided. Ilure Halhousie fell 
hack upon the principle of lus own proposals 
regarding English railways in 1846, viz. tho 
unlistment of private enterprise, ‘directly 
but not vuxatiously controlled by llw go¬ 
vernment,’ and this lie proposed to effect by 
committing tho construction of tho lines to 
incorporated railway companies, guarantee¬ 
ing a certain rate of hit crest on the capital 
expended, and retaining in tho hands of 
tho government a power of contiol. It is 
under this system that a largo proportion 
of tho railways in India now, in 1800, ex¬ 
tending over 18,886} miles, liavo been con¬ 
structed. 

Tho introduction of railways into India 
had boon tlio subject of correspondence with 
tho home government before Halhousio on- 
torod upon liis office. The introduction of 
tho electric tolegrapli wus Halhousio’s idea, 
ami was carried out entirely upon his re¬ 
commendation [soo O’Ska-oWtnebby, SArit 
Wilt,tam Ubooko]. 

Whilo Dalliousie was engaged upon theso 
peaceful but important raoasuros for the im¬ 
provement of tho country, he was not free 
from those military cares which had con¬ 
fronted him during the first yoar of his go¬ 
vernment, In 1851 tho attitude of tho 
Burmese, with whom Lord Amherst had 
boen compelled, to go to war in 1821 [see 
Amimkst, William Pitt], becomo again 
so threatening,and their treatment of British 
subjects so unjust and oppressive, that it 
becamo necessary to demoudropumlion, Dal- 
housio was absent at thu time in the north 
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of India, but hastened down to Calcutta in government by the nizam of Hyderabad foi 
the hope of averting hostilities. Three sepa- the payment of the Hyderabad’ contingent, 
rate demands for redress having been mot by This we b settled by the assignment of aportion 
evasive replies, and in one enso by insult to of the Hyderabad territory to the British 
the British officers who were deputed to government in perpetual trust for themznm 
demand redress, Dalhousie, after giving the into whose territory the net Burplus of the 
King of Burma a final opportunity, resolved revenuee ; it any, after defraying the cost of 
to prepare for war. Li a minute which he the administration and the expense of the 
recorded on the subject under date 12 Feb. contingent, was to be paid. 

1862, he declared that the government of The feature in Dnlkousie’s administration 
India ‘ could not, consistently with its own which has been most assailed is his so-called 
safety, appear in an attitude of inferiority, annexation policy. During the eight years 
or hope to maintain peace and submission that he ruled over India ne extended the 
among the numberless princes and peoples British Indian dominions by the conquest of 
embraced within the vast circuit of the the Panjab in the north-west and of Lower 
empire, if for one day it gave countenance Burma m tire east. Tho justice of these 
to a doubt of tho absolute superiority of its annexations, wbicli were in each case the 
arms, and of its continued resolution to result of war in no way sought by the 
maintain it.’ The commander-in-chief, Sir British Indian government, has never been 
William Qomm, was consulted, and with his Bcviously called m question; hut in the cases 
concurrence Diuhousia resolved to entrust of native states within the Indian frontier, 
the command to Gcnoral (afterwards Hir of which sevovid, owing to the failure of 
Henry Thomas) Godwin [q. v.], an officer heirs, wore brought, directly under British 
who had held a command in the former rule, DoHiousio’e policy has been much at- 
Burmese war, and was then employod as a tacked. This is a subject on which there 
divisional commander in Bengal, lie him- has beon, and Btill is, a good deal of nusap- 
solf under)oolt the supervision of all tbo pre- prehension. Tlio doctrine of‘lapse,’as it 
lirainary arrangements, and in the words of was called, under which these stales were 
Marshmau,thenistorian, ‘ astoniehedlndiaby incorporated ini he British territories, owing 
the singular genius he exhibited for military to their chiofs having died without leaving 
organisation.’ Ilangoon was taken by assault any natural heirs, ie commonly supposed to 
on 11 April, Bassoin in the following month, have been invented by Dalhousie. But so 
and tho town of Pogu in June. InSeptember for hack as 1831 tho court of directors had 
Dalhousie repaired in person to Rangoon, rulod that tho consent of the government of 
and in October, under his advice, a forco was India to recognise adoptions for tho purpose 
sent to I’rome, which was captured with the of transmitting principalities was to be treated 
loss of only one man. In November the small as an indulgence, which should bo the ex- 
British force garrisoning Pogu, which was coption and not tho rule, and ‘should never 
besieged by six thousand Burmese, was re- be granted but as a special mark of favour 
lievod. Tho relief of this forco brought tho and approbation,’ Under the Moghul empire 
military operations to an end; for Dalhousie such lapses had not been infrequent when 
resolved to ho content with the annexation the claimant failed to pay the tribute required 
of tho province of Pegu, or Lower Burma, as by the emperor. Lord Auckland’s govern- 
it is now called, and on 20 Dec. that territory meut in 18 U had refused to sanction an 
was proclaimed to be a British province, adoption in the case of the small state of 
Owing mainly to the udmirable arrangements Augria’s Coldba, declaring their intention 
made by the governor-general and effectually ‘ to persevere in the one clear and direct 
carried out by General Godwin, the haulth course of abandoning no just and honourable 
of the troops suffered much loss than had accession of territory or revenue, wliik all 
been the ease in tho First Burmese war. The existing olaims of right are at the same time 
administration of Pegu was entrust od to a scrupulously respected ’ [see Eden, Gdobsb, 
chief commissioner, acting under the direct IDael op AuaiaAKD]. Two years later 
orders of llio government of India, and was Lord Ellonhorough’s government had acted 
framed very much upon tho plan which had upon a similar principle in the case of the 
been adoptud in tho 1’anjab. Tho result wub small stato of Miiudavi [see Law, Edwxkd, 
bo satisfactory that when the mutiuy hroko ID Ait t. oi’ Eet.tindoeouou]. Matters were 
out in 1867, it was deemed safe to leave in this position when, very shortly after Iris 
Lowor Burma without any European troops, arrival m India, Dalhousie was called upon 
_ In the following year Dalhousie found to consider the question of recognising an 
himself compelled to deal with a long-pond- adoption which had boon made by the rajs 
ing question of tho debt due to tho British of Settara two Injure before he died, This 
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itata which, on the deposition of the pfishwa 
iu 1818 , had been reconstituted under a treat y 
made by Lord Bastings with a successor of 
Sivaji, then a pensioned captive kept in 
durance vile by JBnji Rao, was under tho 
supervision of the government of Bombay, 
upon whom it devolved in the first instance 
to express an opinion on the question of re¬ 
cognising the adoption [see Ha, stilus, J?ban- 
exs Bawdoit-, first MAuaaia op HabetngbI. 
The first raja undertho treaty, which imposed 
somewhat severe rest riot ions upon his autho¬ 
rity, had been deposed by the government of 
India in 1839 in consequence of his intrigues 
and various acts of contumacy, J Iis brother, 
just deceased, liad been placed upon the 
throne, and had oxercised his powers with 
wisdom and moderation. 1 laving no son of 
bis own, he had repeatedly requested per¬ 
mission to adopt one, who should succeed to 
the principality, but his request hud not boon 
granted. The govornorof Bombay, Sir George 
Clerk, a very able Indian statesman, who 
has been described as ‘the foremost champion 
of the native chiefs’ (Mabhumak, History of 
India, iii. 382), was strongly iu favour of ac¬ 
knowledging the adopted boy as raja of Sut- 
tara. The resident, Barilo (aitorwards Sir 
Henry Battle Edward) I'Toro |q. v.], held tho 
same opinion; but the members of council 
at Bombay took a diftiwont view, one of them, 
John Pollard 'Willoughby, recording an ela- 
boisto minute, in which lie embodied tho ex¬ 
perience and information acquired in a long 
servico in the political doparlraont. Lord 
Falkland, who succeeded Sir George Olork 
before the question was decided, agreed with 
the view taken by the council, and JJalhousie, 
nfterfull consideration of tho luinutosand of 
other documents bearing upon the easu, ru- 
commendod that the rnj should lapsu. In 
making this recommendation Balhousie was 
influenced by two considerations—flint, that 
of the welfare of the people of Sattara, which 
he believed would ha promoted by tho trans¬ 
fer ofthe stale to British rule; and, secondly, 
that of strengthening tho British power m j 
India. On the first point lie deolarod his opi¬ 
nion that the abolition of the raj would ‘en¬ 
sure to the population o f 1 he statu a perpetuity 
of that just and mild government they havo 
lately enjoyed,’ but ‘ which they will hold 
by a poor and uncertain tenure if wo resolve 
to continue tho raj, and to deliver it ovor 
to the govommout of a boy brought up in 
obscurity, solected for adoption almost by 
chance, and of whose character and qualities 
nothing whatovor was known to tho raja 
who adopted him.’ On tho second point he 
expressed his concurrence with Willoughby 
as to the policy of taking advantage of overy 


j ust opportunity of consolidating the terri¬ 
tories that already belonged to us, and of 
getting rid of those petty intervening prin¬ 
cipalities which might be a means of an¬ 
noyance, but could never be a source of 
strength. The couit of directors sanctioned 
the extinction of the raj, observing that by 
the general law and eustom of India a de¬ 
pendent principality like that of Sattara 
cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
consent of the paramount power; ‘ we are 
under no pledge, direct or constructive, to 
give such consent, and the general interests 
committed to our oliarge are beBt consulted 
by withholding it.’ 

Subsequently a similar question arose with 
referenco to the important state of Nag¬ 
pur and the smaller state of Jhiinbi, and 
was decided in each case in a similar man¬ 
ner. In tho case of Nagpur there had 
boon no adoption; but the British resident, 
Mansel, advocated the continuance of a na¬ 
tive government on tho ground that it would 
conciliate the prejudices of a native aristo¬ 
cracy, admitting at the same time that 
1 if the public voice were polled it would 
ho greatly in favour of escaping from the 
chnnce of a rule like that of the late chief 
iu his latter yuars/ Manecl’s proposal was 
supported by Colonel (aftorwurds Sir John) 
Lowtq. v.],but was negatived by Dalbousio 
and the olhur members of tho council. In 
the minute recorded by him on tho subjoct, 
JUalhouBie remarked that we had not been 
successful in the experiments wo had made 
in setting up native sovereigns to govern 
territories which we had acquired by wot. 
He illustrat ed the signal failure of the policy 
of supporting native rulers by examples 
drawn from tho recent history of Mysore, 
,Sattara, and Nagpur. While affirming that, 
unless ho believed that tho prosperity and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the state 
would be promoted by their boing placed 
permanently under Brilibk rule, ‘ no other 
advantages which could ariso out of tho 
measure would move him to propose it,’ he 
pointed out tho benefits to England and to 
the British empire in India which would 
accrue from the annexation in placing under 
British management the great cotton fields 
in tho valley of Bordr, m constructing a 
railway to convey the produce to the port, 
of Bombay, in surrounding by British teiri- 
tory tho dominions of the nizam,and in esta¬ 
blishing a direct lino of communication be¬ 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. 

In the case of Jluinsi, a small state in 
Hundelkliand, there had been an adoption 
llio day before tho late rfijii died; but the 
government hud already sot asido an un- 
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authorised adoption iu favour of the raja 
just deceased, and the governor-general, 
treating the case as that of a dependent 
principality hold under a very recent grant 
from tho British government, decided, with 
the assent of all his council, that the slate 
should he incorporated with British terri¬ 
tory. Dalhousie was also in favour of an¬ 
nexing Karauli, a .Rajput state; hut when 
the question was referred to the court of 
directors, the proposal was negatived. 

Other cases in which Dalhousie affirmed 
the doctrine of lapse wore thoso of tho titu¬ 
lar sovereignties of the Oarnatio and of 
Tanjore, and that of tho succession to the 
pension granted in 1818 to the ex-pfishwa 
Baji llao. In the first of these oases, Prince 
Az'im Jail, uncle of the late nawiib of the 
Oftrnalic, a Muhammadan state, claimed to 
succeed to his decoaaed nephew in his 
titular dignities and emoluments. The claim 
was rajectud on the unanimous recommenda¬ 
tion of (leorgo Francis Boherl, third haron 
Harris [q. v.J, and the other memhors of 
the Madras government, who considered 
that the treaty of 1801, made hy Lord 
Wellesley with the late now&b’s grandfather, 
was a purely personal treaty, and iu no way 
hound the company to maiutain the heredi¬ 
tary succession of the nawahs of tho Oarnatio; 
anu, further, that the perpetuation of the 
nawabship, involving as it did tho serublanco 
of royalty without any of its power or re¬ 
sponsibilities, was politically inexpedient and 
morally injurious, the habits of the nawabs 
tending to bring high station into disrepute, 
while they favoured the accumulation of an 
idle and dissipaLed population in tlio ohiof 
city of the presidency. Dalhousie’s action iu 
this case was confined to expressing his con¬ 
currence with tho views and arguments of 
tho local government, which were approved 
and acted on hy tho court of directors, 
The nawabship was abolished, and a liberal 
provision was made for Priuco Assiui Juh 
and for the dependents of the family. 

Tho Tanjore aasu, which was not finally 
sottled until after Lalhouaiu had left India, 
was that of a Hindu titular rajd dying with¬ 
out a male heir. The rosidont at Tanjore 
hadrucommendud that one of tho two daugh¬ 
ters of the late raja should he recognised as 
the heir to his titular dignilius. To this 
Dalhousie objectod on tho ground that suc¬ 
cession in tho female lino to the headship 
of a nativo state was not recognised by 
Hindu law or usajjo, and that it was inex¬ 
pedient to recognise any such rule of suc¬ 
cession in this case. Ilis opinion was 
adopted by tho court of directors who held 
that it was ‘entirely out of the question 


that we should create such a ri^ht f or 
the sole purpose of perpetuating a°titular 
principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.’ 1 

The claim of Dhuadu Pant Nana Sahib 
to succeed to the pension of his adoptive 
lather, the ex-pfishwa, was rejected by Dab 
housie because it was cloar lhat the penl 
sion was granted only for the life of Bail 
Bao, and that this was understood bv Ba« 
Bao. 1 J 

There were one or two other cases of 
lapse, but those above mentioned were the 
only cases of any material importance, and 
it was upon them that was based the charge 
afterwards brought agamst Dalhousie that 
his annexation policy was one of tho chiel 
causes of the rebellion of 1857. Ilis princi¬ 
pal assailants wore Sir John Kaye, the his¬ 
torian of the sepoy war, Major Evans Bel] 
and Sir Edwin Arnold. But these critics 
overlook tho fact that the policy which 
tlioy denounce did not originate with Dal- 
housie, but had boen prescribed by the home 
government long before ho became governor- 
general. 

Tho auuoxation of Oudh, one of Dalhousie’s 
latcsL actu, carried out under orders from the 
court of directors, was not caused hy any 
failure of heirs, but by tho long-continued 
and gross maladministration of that country, 
notwithstanding roponlod warnings bom 
successive goremors-general. In this case 
it was not Dalhousie who recommended the 
extrome measure ol' annexation. In con¬ 
sideration of the loyalty towards the British 
government which had invariably charac¬ 
terised tho rulers of Oudh, he advised the 
adoption of a measure which fell short, in 
name at all events, of the suppression ot 
Oudh as a native stato. While fully rocog- 
uising thu hopolessnosB of any real reform 
in tho administration of Oudh, save by per- 
monontly vosting the wholo of that admini¬ 
stration, civil and uiilil ary, in the hands of 
the company, ho considered that the object 
in view might bo attained 1 without resort¬ 
ing to so oxlremo a measure as the annexa¬ 
tion of tho territory aud the abolition of the 
throuo,’ aud ho accordingly proposed to notify 
to tho king of Oudh that the treaty of 1801 
and all other treaties bolween his predeces¬ 
sors and tho British power were at an end; 
and that if ho wished for tlieir renewal, it 
oould only bo on a completely altered foot¬ 
ing ; and that unless he should oonsent to a 
new trouly, making over in perpetuity to the 
British governmont the entire administra¬ 
tion of lus territory, Jie would no longer be 
considered as under British protection, and 
I ho resident and tho troops would be with- 
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drawn. Dalhousie’s proposal did not in tlii 
jae commend ilseli to all liis. oolleaguos. 
Mis Borin and Jolm Peter Grant advo¬ 
cated the immediate annexation of Oudli, 
Colonel Low, who had strongly opposed tho 
annexation of Nagpur, but who, ns resident 
at Lucknow, had been an oye-witness of tho 
terrible misgovernment of Oudh, supported 
the governor-general's proposal, as did Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Barnes) Peacock [q.v.] with 
some modification, The court of directors, 
however, and the cabinet decided in favour 
of annexation, which was proclaimed a few 
weeks before Dalhousio left India. 

The question of replacing Mysore under 
native rule, from which it had boon removod 
by Lord William Bentinck [q.v.J in 1831, 
owing to the misgovernment of the raja, 
came before Dalhousio at the closo of his 
administration, aud was decided by him in 
the negative. A similar decision had been 


mng and Elgin 
was upheld by the homo povernmouL until 
1867 , when the secretary ol state, Sir Charles 
Wood, afterwardsViscountHolifax, suddenly 
ordered the re-ostahlishment of the native 
sovereignty. 

The last three years of Dalhousie’s rule 
were overshadowud by tho death of his wife, 
to whom ho was devotedly attached, and 
hie own ill-hoalLli. Lady Dalhousio had 
been compelled by the state of her health in 
1862 to seek a chango of climate in the 
mountains of Oeylon. Early in 1863 the 
some causo, and the desire to soo her children, 
led her to sail for England by the Oapo route, 
butshe Buffered from sea-sickness throughout 
the long voyage, and died of exhaustion 
within sight of the English shores. This 
heavy blow did not interfere with Dalhousie’s 
attention to his work, which, until Ills eldest 
daughter went out to him at the end ol 
1864, was tho only solace of his grief, ft 
was in this year (1853) that his projects for 
railways and telegraphs for India heoamo 
accomplished facts. In the following year 
he was called upon to organise tho now legis¬ 
lative council, provided for in llio East 
India Company’s charter act of 1863, and 
to establish the new lioutenant-govornorship 
of Bongal; anil later in the year ho had 
to give effect to the celebrated education 
despatch of July 1854, of which ho wrote 
that it contained 1 a sohome of education 
for all India, lhr wider and more comprehen¬ 
sive than the local or supreme government 
could have ventured to suggest,’ 

Dalhousie’s tenure of office had boen al¬ 
ready extended, at tho request of the court J 


of directors, for two years beyond the usual 
time. He was now requested by the same 
authority to stay on for one yuar more, a 
request with which he complied, notwith¬ 
standing strong remonstrances from liis 
medical advisers, feeling that he would not 
be justified in resigning his trust until the 
Oudh problem had been solved. 

One of his latest official acts wus to place 
on the council table, for transmission to the 
home government, nine minutes on various 
points connected with the Indian army, in¬ 
cluding proposals for an increase of tho 
European ana a reduction of the native force. 
Ho had previously, on the occasion of two 
British regiments being withdrawn from In¬ 
dia for service in the Crimoa, made a vigorous 
protest against any reduction of the British 
garrison. Notwithstanding this protest, Bri¬ 
tish regiments worn withdrawn both for tlie 
Crimea and for tho Persian Gulf, and whon 
tho mutiny took placo one of tho charges 
preferred against Dalhousio was that he had 
neglected the military question altogether. 

During thoso later years Dalhousie’s hoalth 
was stoadily declining. In 1865 he spent 
several months on the Nilgiri Hills in tho 
Madras Presidency, but without deriving 
any permanent benefit from the change of 
climate. It was there that ho wrote his 
minute on tho Oudh question. On 20 Fob. 
186(5 he mode over the government to Lord 
Canning and umbarked for England on 
6 March. 11 is departure was signalised by a 
concourse of the inhabitants of Calcutta, of 
all classes, apparently animated by ono fool¬ 
ing of admiration of his services, of regret at 
losing him, and of sincero sympathy with liis 
invalid condition. During the voyage home 
he completed tho review, already inferred to, 
of the principal measures of his government 
and of the condition of India—a document 
which, whether regard bo had to the compre¬ 
hensiveness of itB contents or to the circum¬ 
stances in which it was penned, tho greater 
part of it written in pencil and the writer 
lying on liis back as lie wrote, is probably 
unique as a state paper. lie landed in Eng¬ 
land on 18 May i860, and on the following 
day was voted a pension of 5,0001. a year by 
(ho diroetors of tho East India Company. A 
year lator tho mutiny of the Bongal army 
took plaeo, and then there occurred in many 
quarters a most strange revulsion of fooling 
regarding (he administration of tho great 
proconsul. It was alleged that his policy of 
annexation and liis blind confidence in tho 
nativo army, coupled with his omission to 
provide for tho maintenance of an adoqnnto 
I Iritishforce,wore tho main caucus of thomu- 
iny. It is needless to say that this opinion 
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■was in no way shared by those acquainted J gation and roadmaking. He removed W 
with the actual facte. His former colleagues poBts which shackled the internal 


and subordinates in the government of India 
knew that the policy of refusing to sanction 
adoptions in the case of dependont native 
states had no connection with the mutiny, 
and that in the one case of annexation—that 
of Oudh—which may have had something to 
do with that military outbreak, it was not 
Dalhousie but the members of his counoil and 
the government at home who were responsible 
for the complete transfer of that state from 
native to British rule. When these oharges 
were made, Dalhousie’s state of heal th was 
such that it was impossible for him to defend 
himself, and it cannot be said that his former 
masters or the government of the day gave 
him that support which he might reasonably 
have expected. The policy of annexing de¬ 
pendent principalities owing to the failure 
of natural heirs was practically reversad by 
his successor, with the approval ol’ the home 
govomment. In the meantime his physical 
sufferings were aggravated by distress of 
mind ill the calamity in which India was in¬ 
volved, anil at his inability to defend himself, 
or to aid by his advice and experience the 
measures wliich wero taken to meet thu 
crisis. lie died on 191 )ec. 1800 at Dalhousie 
Castle, in the forty-ninth year of his ago. 
He left two daughters, l lie younger of whom 
had shortly before liis death married Bir 
James Fergusson of Kjlkerran. The elder, 
Lady Susan Ramsay, who was her father’s 
close companion from tlio time she joined 
him in India, married aftor his death the 
Hon. Robert Jlourke, brother of Kiohavd 
Southwell Bourko, sixth earl of Mayo [q. v.] 
By a clause added to his will a few mouths 
before he died, he made ovur all his letters 
and private papers to the oharge of his older 
daughter, with instructions that at hor death, 
or sooner if sho should think lit, 'all those 
and other documents bearing on the history 
of the Dalhousie family ’ wero to bo delivered 
to the holder of the title of Dalhousie, with 
an injunction to let no portion of the private 
papors of his father or himself he made public 
tint il at least fifty years should have passed 
aftor his death. 

Dalhousie ranks with the ablost of his 
predecessors in the government of India, and 
tlia brilliancy of his administration uud the 
solid buneiits conferred by it have not beun 
equalled by that of any of his successors. 
While he extended the limits of British India 
by adding large provinces to the empire, his 
administrative achievements conforrod on the 
country lasting benefits. To hitnlndia owes 
railways and telegraphs, the rofonn of the 
postal system, and the development of irri- 


the country j did everything in his power 
te promote popular education; suppressed 
thuggism; successfully grappled with the 
crime of dacoily iu British India and cheeked 
infanticide in the native states, while he im¬ 
proved the controlling machinery in some of 
the most important departments by substi¬ 
tuting individual responsibility for the more 
dilatory and lees effective system of hoards 
and commit! cos. He possessed in a remark¬ 
able degree some of the faculties which are 
most conducive to effective administration. 

[ He had a groat capacity for work, and in 
that way eel, an invaluable example to those 
| who worked under him. Ilie despatches and 
minutes are models of official writing, deal¬ 
ing with every point of importance, maetino 
every objection that could possibly be raisef 
and invai iably couched in language of the 
most transparent clearness. The labour he 
want through was enormous, hut his work 
was never m arrears—the day’s work was 
dono in tlioday. lie was an excellent judge 
of character. In placing John Lawrence m 
i charge of the Punjab, ho enabled hie sneoes- 
j sor to suppress the mutiny within a period 
j far shorter than would have been possible 
hod that province been placed inlese efficient 
!bauds. By the members of his personalstaff, 
and by others whose duties brought them 
into immediate contact with him, he was 
rtO>rded with mingled sontiments of respect 
anH affection. His relations with the mem¬ 
bers of his council wero of the happiest kind. 
In ill at. connection what was said by Lord 
■William Bontiiick regarding Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe might have been said of Dalhousie, that 
‘he never cavilled about a trifle and never 
yielded on a point of importance.’ To the 
couxtl of directors he invariably paid the 
deferduoo duo to their position, and there 
never fwas a govoruor-general who received 
from that body a more thorough and cordial 
supporijk, lie was unquestionably a man of 
a m»sterra(l disposition and intolerant of op¬ 
position when satisfied that his own view 
was right. jHo was tenacious, at times per¬ 
haps over-tetiacious, in maintaining his own 
authority, whhni-jmy attempt was made to 
interfere in matter^ which he deemed to lio 
within his proper province. But when all 
is said, the fact romafriffHiat he waB one of 
the greatest rulers, if not the greatest ruler, 
whom India has known. 

There is a portrait, dated 1847, by Sir J. 
Watson Gordon in the National Portrait 
(.1 cilery, London. A. crayon drawing by 
George Richmond, R.A.., belonged to Dal- 
housie’s elder daughter. 
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[A fall life ly Sir William Loe-Warner ap¬ 
peared in 1904. See also shorter memoirs by 
Sir W. W. lltmlar (Eulers of India Series) and 
by Captain L. J. Trotter (Statesmen Sories); A 
Vindication of the Marquis of Ddlhousie’s In¬ 
dian Administration, by Sir Charles Jaokson, 
1885 • India under Dalhousio and Canning, by 
tb B Duke of Argyll, 1865; History of the Sepoy 
War in India, vol. i. by John William Kayo, 
1366' The Marquis of Dalhousio’s Administra¬ 
tion of British India, by Edwin Arnold, 1802 
and 1866; History of India, by John Clark 
Marshman, vol. iii. 1867; Lifo of Lord Law¬ 
rence, by E. Bos worth Smith, 1883 ; Calcutta 
Beyiew, xxii. art. i.; Parliamentary PaporB 
relating to tho Punjab 1817-9, May 1819; Con¬ 
tinuation of Papers relating to tho Punjab, 
1849; Parliamentary Paper relating to the 
Sattira State, 1849; Papers relating to Hos¬ 
tilities with Burma, prosonted to Parliament, 
4 June 1862; Parliamentary Paper rolating to 
the Annexation of tlio B&rar (Nagpur) Term- 
toiy, July 1864; Parliamentary Paper relating 
to the Annexation of Jluilibi, July 1856; Papers 
relating to Oudo, I860; Miuuto by tile Mar¬ 
quis of Dalhousie, dulod 28 Bob. 1866, re¬ 
viewing his Administration in India, 30 May 
1856; Timos Obituary Notice, 21 Deo. 1860; 
Men whom India hub known, by J. J. Higgin¬ 
botham, 1871; Lifo of Sir Henry Lawronce, by 
Major-general Sir Ilorbort EdwaitleB, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., and Herman Merivnlo, O.B., 1872 ; En- 
cydopsedio Britonniea, 9tli edit. vi. 776-80; 
India under Viclorin, by Captain L. J. Trotter, 
1886.] A, J. A. 

RAMSAY, Sia JOHN (d. 1518), lord 
of Both wall, was the son of Sir John 
Ramsay of Oorstoun—descended front tho 
Ramsays of Oavnock in Rife—by his wife, 
Janet Napier. While a page of James Ill 
he was at Louder Bridge in July 1-182, 
when Cochrane and other favourites wore 
seized by the insurgent nobles and hanged 
over the bridge; but he saved himself by 
leaping on the king’s horse behind the 
king, who interceded successfully for his 
life, as he was hut a youth (LvirohAY 
os PrraaoTTin, Hinton, ed, IS 14, p, 198), 
Notwithstanding tho changes following 1,1 ib 
coup of the nobles, he rotftinod the favour of 
James III; the lordship of Both well wan 
granted or confirmod to him on 16 Nob. 
1483 (AataParl, Soot. ii. 16), and in 1484 
and subsequent veal's he was an auditor of 
the exchequer (Ara/ieguer Jlolls of Scotland, 
i. ix. p. 282). On his marriage about 1484 
to Isabel Cant of Dunbar, he received a grant 
of a part of the mill of Strathmiglo in Fife 
(ib. p. 265), In 1486 ho is mentioned as 
master of the household (ii. p. 406); and 
in 1487 he held the custody of the oastlo of 
Dunbar (ii,,j>. 628). On 6 Mov 1486-6 ho 
was sent with other ambassadors to con¬ 


clude a peace with England {Cal. Documents 
relating to Scotland, iv. No. 1620), and he 
concluded a three years' truce at London on 
8 July (ib. No. 1621). He was also ambas¬ 
sador to the English court in. 1487 and in 
April 1488. After the defeat and death of 
James III he was forfaited at a parliament 
held at Edinburgh on 8 Oct. 1488, and the 
lordship of Bothwell was bestowed on Lord 
Hailes, who, on 17 Oct, 1488, was created 
Earl of Bothwell. Kamsay took refuge in 
EnglandjWhere he was kindly received by 
Henry Vll. At Easter 1488 he obtained 
from Homy a gift of 13/. Os. 8 d. (ib. iv. No. 
1634), and at Michaelmas his wife received 
a gift of 20/. (ib. No. 1644). At Easter term 
1489 twenty-five marks were paid kim as 
annuity (ib. No. 1649); at Easter of the 
following' year lie wrote a letter reminding 
the authorities that his annuity was due 
(ib. No. 1660); and at Easter 1491 his an¬ 
nuity had increased to fifty marks (ib. No. 
1698). In 1491, along with Sir Thomas 
Tod, he entered into an agreement to secure 
Ihe person of the Scottish king, James IV, 
and his brother, the Duke of Ross, and tode- 
livor them inio the hands of Henry VII. To 
assist him in currying out, tho sohomo, Ilenry 
undortoolc to advance him a loan of 266/., 
which, however, was to ho restored on a cer¬ 
tain date if ltamsay failed to go on with his 
undertaking. For the fulfilment of this 
ngreoment Tod gave his son as hostage (ib. 
No. 1671). The project came to nothing, 
but llamsay continued in tho receipt of his 
annuity of fifty marks until at loast Michael- 
mus 1408, It was probably about 1496 that 
llamsay returned to Sootland, where he con¬ 
tinued to act in tho interests of England. 
He gave Henry a full acconnt of the pre¬ 
parations for the invasion of England by the 
king of Scots in support of the claims ol 
Perkin Wttrbock (Letters of Ramsay in 
L’INKERTon’h Hist, of Sootland, ii. 488, 443, 
republishod in Ellis’s ‘ Original Letters,’ 1st 
Bur, i, 22-32); and he succeeded in in¬ 
ducing the king’s brother, the Dukoof Itoss, 
1 o ugreo to act as opportunity might offer 
in the interests of England. He also pro¬ 
jected tho seizure of Warbock at night in 
his tent, but the plot miscarried. Tho 
treacherous dealings of Ramsayappear never 
to have been discovered by the king of Soots, 
who ultimately received him into confidence. 
In 1497 he was in attendance on the king 
at, Norkam (Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer, i. 364) and also at Kiutyre (ib. 
p. 379). Although his title was not restored 
to him, he obtained on 17 April 1497 re¬ 
mission and rehabilitation under the groat 
seal (Reg. Mag. Sig, Soot. 1424-1613, No. 
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2348). On the :47th. of the same month he 
obtained charters of the lands of Tealing and 
Polgavie, Forfarshire (jib. No. 2349); on 
30 May 1498, of a house and garden in 
the Cowgate, Edinburgh (ib. No. 2412) ; on 
13Sept. of the lands of Torrenzeane, Ayrshire 
(ib. No, 2453); and on 6 Nov. 1500 of other 
lands inEdinburgh(ifi. No, 2564). Finally, on 
IS May 1010, he had a charter of tha lands 
of Balmain and others in the county of Kin¬ 
cardine erected into a free barony, to be 
called the barony of Balmain (ib, No. 3460). 
Such was the trust placed in him by the 
king that, in connection with the negotia¬ 
tions preceding Hodden, he was sent in 
January 1612 as ambassador to Henry VIII 
(Letters and State Papers Henry VIII. od. 
trairdner, vol. i. No. 2069). He also went 
on similar missions in December 1512 (ib. 
No. 36691 and in January 1613 (ib. No. 
3676). He died in 1613, leaving a son 
William HamBay, whose son, Gilbert Barn- 
say of Balmain and Fasquo, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia on 3 Sept. 1625. On 
the dqatk, without issue, of Alexander, 
sixth baronet of Nova Scotia, 11 Feb. 1800, 
his kinsman, Thomas Bamsay, colonel in the 
East India service, became seventh baronet, 
bul died withoutissuo in 1830, when tlieNova 
Scotia baronetcy became extinct. The es¬ 
tates of Sir Alexander Bamsay wero loft to 
ki» nophew, Alexander Burnett, son of Sir 
Thomas Burnett of Leys, baronet, by Cathe¬ 
rine Bamsay, Sir Alexander Bamsay’s aistor, 
who assuinod the surname and arms of Bam¬ 
say, and was father of Edward Bannermun 
Bamsay [q. v.] 

[Exchequer Bolls of Scotland, void, ix.-x.; 
Beg. Mag. Sig. Scot. vol. L; Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. i.; Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iv.; Letters 
and State Papers, Reign of Henry VIII, vol. i.; 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st ser. vol. i.; Lyndsuy 
of Pitseottie’s Chroniolo ; Douglas’s Saottish 
Peerage (Wood), i. 221-2.] T. F. II. 

BAMSAY, JOHN (1496 P-1561), divine, 
born about I486, was possibly son of John 
Bamsay (d. 1615), voclor of Brabourno, Kant. 
He joined (.ho college of canons regular at 
Now Tim Hull, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
in 1513-14 and B.D. in 1622. no was after¬ 
wards suneeasivoly prior of St, Mary’s Col¬ 
lage, Oxford (about 1528), and of Morton 
Abbey, Survey. To the latter office ho was 
elected on 31 Jan. 1530. in 1637 Thomas 
Puynell [q, v.] dedicated to him his transla¬ 
tion of Erasmus’s ' Of the Comparation of a 
Virgin and a Martyr,’ which he had under¬ 
taken at Bamsay’s request. Bamsay adopt ud 
reforming principles, and resigned liia priury 


before the dissolution of the monasteries 
The abbey was surrendered in 1638 by ano’ 
ther prior, Jolin Bowie. From before 1645 
till bis death in lo51 Bamsay was rector of 
Woodchuroh (Deanery of Lympne, Kent) 

Bamsay wrote: 1. ‘A Corosyfe to be 
layed hard unto the Hartes of all Faythfull 
Professours of Christos Gospel, gathered out 
of the Scriptures by John Ramsay,’ 12mo no 
place or date (but between 1548 and 1561) 
At the close of the work it prays lor Edward 
YI, and ‘ for the laws permitting the liberty 
of Christ’s Gospel; ’ it is protestant and 
evangelical in tone (Bodleian Lihr.) 2. *A 
Communication or a Dialogue between a 
Poor Man and his Wife, wherein thou ahalfc 
find Godly Loasons for thy Instruction,’ 8vo 
no date or place. 3. ‘ A plaist or for a galled 
horse/ an at tack in verso on Roman Catho¬ 
lics, 4to, London, bv Thomas Eaynalde, 
1648 (tf. Ileber’s Oat .); of another edition, 
printed and published at Ipswich by John 
Oswen in the somoyear, mi apparently unique 
copy is ill Clare College, Cambridge. 

[Fostor’s Alumni Oxon.; Clark’s Oxford 
Bog.; 1 Tubteel's Kont, iii. Hi, 303; Tanner's 
liibl. Dril.-Hib. (rpfurH to Wood’s Manuscript 
('at. iv. 67,1536); Wood’s Athena; Oxon. i. 389, 
Fasti, i. 30 ; Dugdalo’s Monubt. vi. 246; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VJ11, od. Oairdntr; Foxe’s 
Actes and Mon. v. 246. J W. A. S. 

BAMSAY, Stii JOHN, Viscoujrr Hid- 
dinqxon and Eabl of IIoidhknims (1580 P- 
1020), a l'uvourito of James YI, was the 
second son of .hum's Bamsay of Dalhousie 
and Elizabeth Hepburn, and was born about 
1680. While in uttondunco on the king at 
Falkland in 1600 ho, in presence of the king, 
gave the lio to Patrick JUyrloune, the king’s 
master-carver, whereupon Myrlouno slapped 
him on the elieulc. Thu king separated the 
disputants; but on the following day Bamsay 
‘ invadit tho eloso ’ of the palace, and meeting 
Myrtouna, struck him on tko arm and head 
anil drew his sword ‘ to have slain him ’ had 
ho not been prevented. On this account 
ho was found guilty of treason, but, having 
submitted to tho Icing’s will, was pardoned, 
and ugaiu received into favour (PixOinur, 
Criminal Trials, ii. 92). A few months 
afturwards, Ramsay, wlulo in attendance 
on the Icing at Forth, played a prominent 
part iu connection with the so-called Gowrie 
conspiracy of 5 Aug. According to the 
authorised version of the incident, Bamsay 
had taken charge of a hawk whioli had that 
day been brought in from the country, and 
on going to present it to the king found him 
engaged in a desperate struggle with Alex- 
under Ruth von, brother ofthoEarlof Gowrie. 
Bamsay thereupon, according to tho* History 
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of James the Sext,’‘ drew lus mvord against 
the earl’s brother, and killing him, he closed 
tlio king m a quiet chamber. Tho earl, coming 
Tie with two drawn swords in his hand, called 
for Ins brother, and Ramsay answered tho 
y,i S wua hilled by him. Then the earl 
nutting both his swords’ poinl s 1 o the ground, 
the said John Ramsay incontinent mvadod 
him bv tho point of his sword at the left 
pass, and killed him off hand’(pp. 375-6). 
Other versions of the story differ somewhat 
a8 to details, especially in regard to the 
death of the Earl of Gowrie; and it has 
also been held that the Earl of Gowrie 
and his brother, rather than tho king, woro 
the Tictims of the conspiracy [see under 
Rbtkven, AuKANunn, Martbii opGmvnni, 
andltuTHYTiN, John, third Eaul or G o wnin]; 
but in any case to Ramsay must bo assigned 
the chief part in tho incidont. On either 
theory the king’s obligation to him was great, 
and it was never forgotten. In recognition 
of his services he was knighted on 13 Nov., 
and he also obtained a grant of tho barony 
of East Rams (Peg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1693- 
1608, No. 1097). 

Having aecompaniod King James to Eng¬ 
land on his accession to tlio English throne, 
Ramsay in 1004 onterod the Inner Temple. 
From the king he now obtained many sub¬ 
stantial tokens of favour. On 30 flopt. 1603 
he was grant od a pension of 2001 for lilo 
(Cal. State Papers, Horn. Ser. Add. 1003- 
1610, p. 41). On 23 May 1605 tho king be¬ 
stowed on him lands and tenements to tho 
value of 1,0007. a year (if). Add. 1580-1025, 
p. 462), and he also received munorous othor 
grants of monoy and of English lands, as 
well as large sums on special occasions to 
enable him to settle with his creditors (Cal. 
State Papers,Bom. Her, passim). Onaocount 
of his influence with the king, many English 
men—including, among others, Sir Walter 
Ralegh—made use of turn us a medium of 
intercession for special favours. 

On 11 June 1600 Ramsay was created 
Viscount Haddington and Lord Ramsay of 
Rams; and, ns an additional honour, had an 
arm holding a naked sword and a crown in 
the midst thereof, and a heart at the point, 
given him to impale with his own arms, and 
this motto, ‘ JIfoo doxtra vindox principle ot 
patrite. 1 On 28 Aug. U109 lie had a chart,or 
it the lands and baronios belonging to tho 
dissolved abbey of Molroao united into a lord¬ 
ship, to be called tho lordship of Molrose, 
with the title of Lord of Molrose (Roy, Mag. 
Sty. Scot. 1009-20, No. 130), and on 36 Aug. 
1615 he was croated Lord Ramsay of Melrose, 
' to him and his heirs males and assigns what - 
ever.' This last title ha, however, reBignod 


infavonr of his brother, George Ramsay, who 
on 25 Aug. 1618 was created Lord Ramsay 
of Melrose. About 1619 Ramsay, in discon¬ 
tent at not, having been created Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery, retired to France (Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. Ser. 1619-23, p. 70); but. the king 
having sent him a present of 7,0007., ho was 
induced to return to court (ib. p. 168). On 
22 Jan. 1620-1 he was further gratified by 
being created an English peer, by the titles of 
Boron of Kingsten-upon-Thames and Earl 
of Holdernoss, with this additional honour, 
that on 25 Aug. annually—the anniversary 
of the king's deliverance from the Gowrie 
conspiracy—he and his heirs male for ever 
should hear the sword of state before the 
Icing. Ilo died in Fobruary 1625-6, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on the 28th. 
By his first wifo, Lady Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Robert, earl of Snssex—in honour 
of his marriage with whom, 10 Fab. 1007- 
1008, Ben Jonson composed a masque which 
was performed at court—he had two sons, 

JameB and Charles, who both died in infancy. 
On thu occasion of this marriage a pension 
of 6007. a year was sottted on him and his 
wife by the king (Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
Ser. 1(}03-10, p. 403). By his second wife, 
Margaret, sister of Charles,, Ural viscount 
Cullen, and daught ev of Sir W lUinm Cockayne 
ofRushton,Northamptonshire,somotimelord 
mayor of London, ho left no issuo. At his 
death, therefore, all liis honours became 
extinct. 

[Hist, of James the Soxl, with David Moyne's 
Memoirs (both in theBannatynoClub); Oalder- 
wood’s HisU of the Ohnrch of Scotland; Pit¬ 
cairn’s Criminal Trials; Reg. Mag. Sig. Soul. 
1603-1620; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. Reign 
of James I; Douglas's Scottish Peerage ("Wood), 
i. 675-0 J Complete Peerage by Q-. E. O.) 

T. V. H. 

RAMSAY, JOHN (1802-1879), poet, 
born in Kilmarnock in 1802, received a 
limited education. Aft or residing for several 
years with an undo at Dundonald, Ayrshire, 
no was apprenticed to carpet-weaving in 
Kilmarnock, and soon began to versify whilo 
attending to his loom. Subsequently lm 
bucame a grocor in Kilmarnock, but, meet¬ 
ing with reverses, relinquished the business, 
and for fifteon years travelled through Scot¬ 
land soiling his uooms. Finally, he became 
tho agent of a bonovolent socioly in Edin¬ 
burgh, He died at Glasgow on 11 May 
1879. 

While a carpet-weave^ Ramsay contri¬ 
buted verses to tho ‘Edinburgh Literary 
Journal/ edited by Iloniy Glassford Bell 
[q.v.J In 1830 he published his collected, 
poems under the title of ‘ Woodnotos of a 
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Wanderer,’ which reached a second edition 
in 1839, ‘The Eglinton Park_ Meeting,’ 
the leading piece in the volmno, is a humo- 
roua and fairly vigorous descripl ion in ‘ ot- 
tava rima’ (modelled perhaps on ‘Anstor 
Fair’) of a review of the Ayrshire yeomanry 
by tho Marquis of Hastings in 1S23. * Dun- 
donald Castle,’ in somewhat laboured heroic 
couplets, is energetic and picturesque. 

[Tho Contemporaries of Butor and the more 
recent poets of Ayrshire; Rogers’s Modern Scot¬ 
tish Minstrel; Grant Wilton’s Poets and Poetry 
of Scotland; Irving’n Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.] T. B 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, LAURENCE 
(fi. 1560-1588), versifier, apparently joined 
in 1500 a body of sectaries, meeting- at Paver- 
sham in Kent, who advocated anabaptism 
and Pelagianism (Stbypo, Memorials, II. i. 
370), Subsequently be identified himself 
with advanced puritanism. About, 157 i lie 
venomously attacked tho catholics in a 
pedestrian poem in seven-line stanzas en¬ 
titled ‘ The Pract ise of the Uiuoll. The aun- 
eient poisened Practises of tho Diuell, in his 
Papistos, against the tvuo professors of Cods 
holie worde, in those our latter davos. Newlio 
set forth by L. Ramsey,’London (by Timothio 
Rider), 4to (Bodl.) The same publisher 
issued in 1578 a broadside by Ramsay, ‘ A 
short Discourse of Mans fatal! end, with an 
unfayned commendation of the worthinessa 
of Syr Nicholas Bacon ’ (folio sheet; Brit- 
well), and on 5 Aug. 1083 Edward White 
obtainod a license for tho publication of 
Ramsay’s 1 Wishinge and Wouldinge,’ which 
is not known to be extant. It was possibly 
a poem resembling Nicholas Breton’s ‘I 
would and I would not. Ramsay seems in 
later life to have been attached to tho house¬ 
hold of the Earl of Leicester, who affected 
sympathy with tho puritans. After Leices¬ 
ter’s doath, Edward Aggns obtained (15 Oct. 
1688)alicon8efoi-the publication of‘Kamsies 
farewell to his late lord & master tlierle of 
Leicester, which departed this worldo at 
Oor’burye the 4 Sept. 1588.’ No copy is 
now known. None of his works aro in the 
British Museum Library. 

[Slrypo’s Annals, u. i, 125, 2G8-0 ; Brycigos'b 
Restitute, Hi, 439 ; Collier's Stationer's Register 
(Shakespeare Rneicty), ii, 181 ; Ritson’s "Bibl. 
Pool. p. SOP; Notes and Qtiories, 2nd ser. xii, 
142.] 9. L. 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, ROBERT Q2. 
1830), musioian, began the study of music in 
1609, and graduated Mus, Bac. afcCombridgn 
in 1616, Subsequently ho was master of the 
choristers at Trinity College, and apaymont to 


him of SI. is recorded on 12 Jan. 1631-2 T~ 
the Tudway collection (Harl, MSS.) ha is ib 
scribed as organist of trinity College about 
16S9j Tudway inaccurately calls him Join 
Ramsey. Of Ramsey’s extnnt composition* 
there are anthems in his autograph at the 
Suing Library, Anderson’s College, Gbum™ 
and eleven others in the part-books at St’ 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Along with the 
latter appear a complete service (with a 
Litany), u Lathi Litany, and two settings of 
the Latin Te Bourn and Jubilate. Both 
Litanies were published in Jebb’a 'Choral 
Responses and Litaniesof theEnglish Church 1 
This music was doubtless composed forCosiii 
who in 1631 became master of Peterhouse' 
Ramsey's service is also in the old part! 
books at Ely, and was copied by Tudway 
1 ogether with a canon-antfiam by Ramsey 
A Te Deiun by him is preserved in a fin! 
part-book ( Addit. MS. 29289). 

Herrick's translation of Horace’s ‘Donec- 
gralns,’ which was undertaken by the poet 
in 1627 wliilo he was at Cambridge, was set 
by ltamsoy, but the music is not known to 
bo extant. A volume of songs and diakwiies 
(in the British Museum Addit. MS. 11608) 
transcribed during the Commonwealth, com 
tains two compositions by him, an elegy 
‘ What teams, doero Prince,’ and ‘In guilfie 
night ’ tho dialogue (Saul, Samuel, and the 
Witch of Bndor) subsequently set by Purcell. 
A madrigal is m Additional MSS. 17780- 
17791. In a volume of poetry, apparently 
written at Cambridge about IG30 (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 15227), Ramsey’s signa¬ 
ture is appended to the well-known 1 Co, 
porjured man,’ which was afterwards made 
famous by Dr. Blow’s sotting; but Herrick 
published the poem as his own. An im- 
perfBot set of part-books in the Bodleian 
Library (MIS', Mus. f. 20-24) contain seve¬ 
ral others of liaiusi'y’s works, among them 
lliree elegies said to bo taken from ‘Dia¬ 
logues of sorrow for the death of the late 
Prince Honrio, 1615.’ This work, if pub¬ 
lished, has been lost. Another set in the 
same library (ib, i. 26-8) has preserved 
Ramsey’s ‘coifiencliemont song,’ a motett, 
‘Inclina Domine,’ for eight voices. One 
anthem is included in James Clifford's 
word-book of anthems used at St, Paul's 
after tho Restoration. 


[Abdy Williams's Degrees in Music, p. 127; 
Ecelesiologistfor 1860, pp. 241-fi; Oat. of Ening 
Library, p, 168; Dickson’s Cat. Ely MSS. p, 37; 
Herrick's Works, ed. Huxlilt,i. 60, 72; Tudway 
in Harl. MSS. 7337, 7340; information from Mr, 
G. E. P. Arkwright; Conclusion-books afTrinity 
College, kindly communicated by the Rev, K, 
Sinker.] B, D. 
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ROBERT C 1842 ;- 1 ^), Aus¬ 
tralian politician, boh of A. M._ Ramsay, a 
minister of the united prosbytorian church, 

g horn at Hawick m Roxburghshire in 
February 1842. His father emigrated in 
1847 to Melbourne, and Robert was edu¬ 
cated first at a private school, and then at 
the Scottish college in that city. Having 
studied law at Melbourne University and 
sorved his articles, he woe admitted a solici¬ 
tor in 1862, when ha began practice on his 
own account. In January 1886 Macgregnr, 
his former master, took him. into partner¬ 
ship nnd the firm was known as Maegvegor, 
Ramsay, & Brahe of Melbourne. 

Ramsay seems to have begun his politi¬ 
cal career by becoming secretary to a com¬ 
mittee for abolishing state aid to religion, 
in which his father also took an active 
part, On 27 Oct. 1870 he took his seal in 
the legislative assembly as member for East 
Bourke, and, as the youngest member, moved 
the address; Ms speech gave promiuonce to 
the question of slato education, which soon 
absorbed Lis all ention. Sir James McCulloch 
[q. v.]was in power, and Ramsay, ns a mode¬ 
rate protectionist, generally supported him. 

Sir Gavan Dully succeeded McCulloch in 
June 1871, and iu Juno 1872 Ramsay took a 
leadingpartindisplacinghieministiy. James 
Qoodall Francis came in, and Ramsay joined 
his ministry without portfolio. IIo carried 
the hid which made a jury’s decision depend 
on the vote of a throe-fourths majority, and 
in the same session introduced a new educa¬ 
tion act. When, on 81 July 1874, the mini¬ 
stry was reconstructed, Ramsay became post¬ 
master-general, and, by introducing the 
system of long terms of contract for the 
mail service, saved the colony considerable 
sums of money. In October 1876, in McCul¬ 
loch’s third ministry, ho became minister of 
public instruction and also postmastor-geno- 
ral, and, vigorously administering the educa¬ 
tion act, he in two years opened mors schools 
in country districts than anyprodecossor. His 
tenure of oilico cams to an end on 11 May 
1877, but in 1878 ho represented the colony 
at the telegraphic conference at Melbourne. 

In October 1878 3io led tho attack upon 
O’Shanassy'a education bill, and it was de¬ 
feated [see O’Shatvabsy, Bin John], On 
6 March 1880 he joined James Service’s 
ministry as chief secretary and minister of 
public instruction. In June his promptitude 
contributed to the capture of the Kelly gang 
of bushrangers [see Kelly, Edward], but he 
and his colleagues resigned, in August on tho 
question of reforming tho council, 1 this ques¬ 
tion was at last decided by a compromise 
between the two houses, which Ramsay 


Ramsay 

octively helped to arrange. He was not 
again in office, but in 1881 be took an active 
partin promoting the bill abolishing all future 
pensions to servants of the government. 

Ramsay died suddenly at his residence in 
Gipps Street, Melbourne, on 23 May 1882. 
He married, in 1868, Isabella Catherine, 
daughter of Roderick Urquhart of Yangery 
I’arlt, Victoria, who, with four children, 
survived Mm. 

[Melbourne Argos, 24 May 1&82; Victorian 
Hansard and Official Year Book.] C. A II. 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, THOMAS (/. 
1 CBS), Roman catholic agent, son of Alexander 
Ramsey, a Scottish physician, horn in St. 
Duustan’s parish, near Tnmple Bar, about 
1681, was sent by his father, at the age of six¬ 
teen, to Holland to his uncle, Alexander 
Pelree, that he might study at Leyden. His 
uncle, however, disapproved of this plan, and 
on his advice ho was removed to Glasgow, 
whore he studied pMlosophy and Greek for 
a twelvemonth, and graduated M, A. Drivon 
to Edinburgh by a visitation of the plague, 
bo devoted himself to philosophy for another 
year, and graduated M.A. there also. Being 
advised to perfect himself abroad, he sailed 
to Bremen andthonooproceededtoWliwburg, 
and eventually reached Rome. Ilis actions 
\ horo aTe not very clear. He himself asserts 
that ho abode with tho Dominicans o year 
and then entered the jesuit college. But thore 
is no mention of him in the register of the 
college, and another account makes Mm an 
officer of tho inquisition. After two years 
in Romo, he was sent tollildesheim, whence 
he was ordered to England. Tailing the 
name of Thomas Horsley, lie made his way 
to Hamburg, stayed with. Dr. Elborough, tlio 
English minister, nnd look a passage in the 
Elizahoth for Newcastle, where he had for¬ 
merly mo do a stay with his father. Having 
1 anded early in 1668, ho called himself Joseph 
Bon Israel, and described himself as a Jew 
from Mantua, who was convinced of the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity from the study of Plato, 
and was socking the worthiest exponents ol‘ 
truth, Disappointed in the hospitality of the 
Nowcnstlo ministers, he went into Durham to 
Lieutenant-colonel Paul Hobson, concerning 
whom he had made inquiries abroad. After 
a month’s stay, Hobson sent him to Thomas 
Tillom,baptist minister at Hexham, by whom 
ho was baptised. The presbyterian and inde¬ 
pendent ministers were not, however, well 
disposed towards a baptist convert, and 
measures wore taken to test his story, Certain 
admissions which he had made in tho throes 
of Bea-siokness to Christopher Shadfortli, 
master of the Elizabeth, woro alleged against 
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him, but l\e stoutly denied them. Ills ruin 
was completed, however, by the interception 
of a letter which he had written to his 
father. He confessed that the Jesuits had 
sent him to England to seduco peoplo to 
Catholicism. On 13 July 1658 a warrant 
was issued for his arrest {Cal. State Papers, 
1053, p. 428), and he was examined by order 
of the privy council (ib. pp, 73, 301). His 
fate is uncertain. On 29 March 1000 a cer¬ 
tain ThomasRamsey received a pass to Franco 
{ib. 1659 -GO, p. 672), but his identity with 
the catholic agent is doubtful. 

[A False Jew, by Th. Welde, C. Ridenlmm, 
W. Hammond, Th. Durant; Th. Tellam’s Ban¬ 
ners of Lore Displaied; Confession of Joseph 
Ben Israel; Examination of Thomas .Ramsey, 
Statement of Christopher Shadforth (British 
Museum).] E I. C. 

RAMSAY, THOMAS KENNEDY 
(182(J~] 880), Canadian judge and jurist, born 
in Ayr on 2 Sept. 1820, was third son of 
David Itamsay of Grunmat in the parish of 
Straiton, Ayrshire, and Edinburgh, writer 
to the signet. His mothor was a daughter 
of Thomas Kennedy of Kirkmeclinn House, 
Ayr; she died in 1878. His father died 
pnrly, and his mother went to St. John’s, 
Maryliill, whore Ramsay began his educa¬ 
tion under private tutors; Inter lie was 
trained at a school at St. Andrews, then at 
Ayr academy, and afterwards in France. 
In 1847 Ramsay, his mother, and brothers 
migrated to Canada, and settled on the 
estate of St. Huguos. After studying law 
in the office of Meredith, Bet liune, & DunMn, 
solicitors, ho was admitted to the bar in 1852, 
and soon prucl ised with success. Ho was also 
on active contributor to the press; foratimo 
ho aided in the management of 1 La l’ntno,’ 
in which he fought the battle of the seigneurs 
(landedproprietors) with substantial success; 
later he conducted tho ‘ Evening Telegraph; ’ 
lie also edited tlio 'Law Reporter,’ and aided 
in establishing tho 1 Lower Canada Jurist,’ 
In 1869 he was appointed secretary of tho 
commission for the codification of tho civil 
law of Lower Canada, but in 1802 was super¬ 
seded by the liberals, who complained that 
ho look pnrt in political meetings. In 18G6 
he published his ‘ Index to Reported Coses,’ 
ana soon afterwards ho was appointed crown 
prosecutor at Montreal j in i860 ho prose¬ 
cuted the fenian raidors at Sweetsburg. In 
1807 he became Q.O., and unsuccessfully 
contested, for tho second time, u seat in tlio 
Canadian House of Commons. 

In. 1870 Ramsay was appointed an as¬ 
sistant justice of the superior court, and in 
1873 a puisne judge of the court of quoen’s 


bench for tho Dominion. His industry was 
immense, and his duvolion to work shortened 
hislifo. ITo spent groat pains upon his iud,,. 
ments, invariably writing them out. He was 
especially wcllrt nd m Roman law. Ho wrote 
various pamphlets on legal subjects,, and left 
in manuteript a ‘Digest of the Decisions of 
tho Court of Appeal.’ Iiis only relaxation 
ho sought in farming on his estate at St 
Ungues. He died unmarried on 22 Dec 
18B6, and was buried at the Mount Royal 
cemetery, Montreal. 

[Mcmtro.il Gazette, 23 ami 25 Dec. 188IS 
Montreal Legal News, 1 Jan. 1887,] C. A H. ’ 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM, op Oolluthte 
Hath, op Fifd (j ft. 1356-1300), won descended 
from a Fifeslnre family who possessed tho 
lands of Colluthio anil Louchars-ltamsay. 
On his mnrriftgo about 1366 to Isabel, countess 
of Fife, and daughter of Duncan Macduff, 
oarl of Fife, ho was invested with the earldom 
of Fife bv tho cinctus of tho belt and sword 
Either this Sir William Ramsay or possibly 
Sir William Ramsay of the bouse of Dal- 
housie occompaniod tho Earl of Douglas to 
3''ranee in 1S6G, and fought against the Eng¬ 
lish under Edward tlio Black Prince at the 
bnttlo of Poitiers on 10 Sept. 1356. Ramsay 
is stated to liavo succeeded in effecting the 
cseapo of Archibald de Douglas, brother of 
the knight of Liddosdalo, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle, by pretending to rats 
him soundly for having killod his master and 
doclcod himself out in his clot lies (Wxnioun, 
ed. Laing, ii. 406). 

On 27 Juno 1358 a papal dispensation wa« 
granted for tlio marriage of David do Herein) 
to Elizabeth, countons of Fife. Burnett, in 
a preface to tho ‘Exchequer Rolls of Scot¬ 
land ’ (vol. i. p. clvii), assumes that tho lady 
hove roforrod to was Inabul, Ramsay’s wife, 
and suggests that, hor marriage with Ramsay 
must have been dissolved by divorce; but, if 
so dissolved, if does not seem to have been 
dissolved at so early a dale, for ho is men¬ 
tioned as oarl of Fife—a title which ho bore 
in his wife’s right—in March 1359-60 {Ex¬ 
chequer Jiolh of Scotland , i. 002, 603,600, 
608). Tt is inoro probable that Countess 
Elizabeth was Ramsay’s daughter by a 
formor marriage {Complete Peerage, ed. 
G. E. O., snb ‘ Fife’). _Ramsay oither died 
or was divorced some time about 1300, for 
in this year I lie Countess of Fife married 
a Rcoond husband. Tho Lord William Ram¬ 
say of Colluthio who subsequently appeals 
in numerous entries in the ‘ExchequerRolls,’ 
was doubt loss Ramsay’s son by a former 
marriage {Krohoqver Polls, i, 609). The line 
of tlio Ramsays of Colluthio ended m Eliza- 
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beth Ramsay -who married David Onniegio, 
who through lior gained possession of the 
lands °f feuohata-Eamaay and Collnthie. 
Carnegie by a second marriage bad two sons, 
John and David, wlio were raised to tlio 
neeraae by the titlos respectively of Boi'l of 
Northesk and Earl of Southesk. 

[Vyntoun’s Chron, ; Exchequer Bolls of Scot¬ 
land vol. rv.; Complete Peorago by U. E. O.j 
Doualas'e Scotlisli Peerage (Wood), i. 81II.] 

8 T. F . IX. 

EAMSAY or RAMESEY, WILLIAM, 
M.D. (fl- 1600), physician and astrologer, 
son of David Ramsay [q. v.], the cloolc-maker, 
was born at Westminster on IS March 1620- 
1837. He spelt his name Rainesey (which, 
he said, meant ‘joy and delight’), because 
he thought his ancestors came from Egypt. 
Pha mother was of English birth. Aftor 
passing through several schools in and about 
London, he was to have gone to Oxford, 
bnt was prevented by the civil war. Ac¬ 
cordingly ho went to St. Andrews, where his 
studies were broken by the war; he thou, be¬ 
took himself to Edinburgh, was drivon out 
by the plague, and returned to London in 
April 1646 ( Aatrologia llestawata, 1063, 
pref. pp. 28 sq.) 

By the end of 1062 he lmd graduated M.I). 
at Montpellier, and was living with lus fat her 
in Holborn. On 31 July ho was admitted 
an extra licentiate of llio London College of 
Physicians. Ho was physician in ordinary 
to Charles II, and was living at Plymouth, 
when he was admitted M.D. at Cambridge 
byroyal mandate iu Juno 16(18 (Cat, State 
Pam's, Dom. 1607-8, p. 407). His last 
publication is dated 1070, after which ho dis¬ 
appears. 

He published: 1. ‘Lux Voritatisj or, 
Christian. Judicial Astrology vindieat ed,' &c., 
1661,8vo (in reply to Natuanioi Ilolmos or 
Homes, D.D, [q. v.I; answered by W. Row¬ 
land, M.D.) 2. ‘A Short Discourse of the 
Eclipse of tho Sunne,’&c,, 1061,8vo. 3, ‘Yox 
Stellnmm,' &c., 1862, 8vo. 4. ' Aatrologia 
Restnumta.,. an Introduction to the Know¬ 
ledge of the Stars,’ &c. 1063, fol, (portrait by 
Thoms Cross), 6. ‘ 'O tivBpaivos nar 1 ffoyijA 

i lia], or, Man’s Dignity and Perfection,’ &o. 
.681, 8vo (holds a traducian dootrine of ilia 
origin of the soul), 0. ‘Do Yonenis; or, a 
Discourse of Poisons,’ &c. 1668,12mo (writton 
in 1866: dedication to Charles IT, dated 
28 Oct. 1660) j anothor edition, with title 
‘Life’s Security,' &o. 1666, 8vo. 7. ‘ 'EX/nr- 
6a\ayta ; or Some Physical Considerations of 
Wormos,’ &c, 1668, 8vo. 8. ‘ Tlio Gentlo- 
man’aCompaaion... ■ By aPerson of Quality,’ 
&c. 1676,8vo; also 12mo (anon.; dedication 
to Earl of Dalhousie, dated 16 Juno LC09). 
vot. xvj. 


In a paper of unknown authorship in the 
revived ‘Spectator,’No. 682(18 Aug 1714), 
a‘whimsical’ passage, ascribing the produc¬ 
tion of darkness to ‘ tenebrifleous and dark 
stars,’ is cited from ‘ William Ramsay’s "Vin¬ 
dication of Astrology.’ This is the running 
title of the first book of No. 4 above; but no 
such passage is to be found in any of Rame- 
Rey's works above enumerated, nor does it 
tally with his ideas. A portrait of Ramsay, 
in a hat, is prefixed to his ‘EXjuydoXoyi’a (of. 
G-EANGElt, hi, 131). Throe other engravings 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

[Ramesoy’s Works; Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. 
1881, i, 286 sq.] A. G. 


RAMSAY, "WILLIAM, second Bums 
It, '.USAS ob Dalicousik and first Eabi, on 
DaXiIiottsib (cl. 1674), was the eldest son of 
George, lord Ramsay of Dalhousie, by Mar- 
gorel, daughter and heiress of George Dougins 
of Ilelonhill, brother of William, earl of 
Morton, and Robert, earl of Buchan, He 
was chosen to represent (he burgh of Mont¬ 
rose in (lie Scottish parliament in 1017 and 
1621. On21 July 1018 lie obtained from the 
king a charlor of tho barony of Dolliousio 
ana of tho lands of Kerington, Midlothian 
(Jlcg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1000-20, No. 704). 
tie suecooded lus father in 1020 and on the 
occasion of the coronation of Charles I in 
Scotland was admitted to tho dignity of Earl 
of Diilhoubie and Lord Ramsay of Kerington 
by potonl, duiod 20 Juno 1033 to him and 
his heirs male. 


Dalhousie is placed by James Gordon (Scots 
Affairs, i. 109) among those of the commis¬ 
sioners appointed for tlio subscription of the 
king’s covenant who were covenanters, and 
ho subscribed tho libel against the bishops 
prostrated the same year to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh (ib. p. 127). lie also signed tho 
lettor of the oovenanling lords of 10 April 
1039 to the Earl of Essex (Baetoub, Annals, 

ii. 318), and sorved as colonolinthe covenant¬ 
ing army which took up a position on Dunse 
Law to bar the progress of Charles I north¬ 
wards (Rommse Baiixxh, Letters and Jour¬ 
nals, i, 211). lie also sarvod as colonel in 
(lie covenanting army which on 2 Aug. 1040 
crossed thcTwoed and invaded England (Bai> 
mvn, ii. 883), At the parliament hold at 
Edinburgh in November JO II hisnnmowas 
inserted in a now list of privy councillors, to 
displace certain others chosen by the king (ib. 

iii, 149). Dalhousie was engaged in tho cam¬ 
paign in England in 1644, m command of a 
horse regiment (Biitra, i, 226; SpAHMfe, 
Memorials, ii. 414 ), but in the autumn Iib was 
called out of England with his regiment to 
prooood 1 o tho north of Scotland to aid Argyll 
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against Montrose (SPALDiife). On 2 Aug, 
1646 Montrose’s second son James, lord Gra¬ 
ham, who had been confined in the castlo of 
Edinburgh, was delivered over to Daihousie to 
he educated (NapIDE, Memoirs of Montrose , 
p. 603). On 24 Oct. 1616 Daihousie was ap- 
pointedto the oflico oi'high shmfi'oftliecounty 
of Edinburgh. On 4 May 1648 he was nomi¬ 
nated colonel of horse for Midlothian, for the 
engagement in behalf of Charles I j but ap¬ 
parently he did not accept the office, for ho 
remained a close partisan of Argyll, and was 
one of tlie fourteen nobles who attended 
the parliament of January 1649 (Gutiiry, 
Memoirs, 5 . SOI), when the severe act was 
passed against those who had taken part in 
the engagement. Tn March 1661 lie was 
nominated by Charles II colonel for Mid¬ 
lothian (Baxfotjb, Annals , iv. 277). For 
having sided with Charles II he was by 
Cromwell’s act of grace, 12 April 1 664 , finod 
1,6007, whioh was reduced to 4007 {Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. Sar. 1665, p. 72). lie 
died on 10 Feb. 1674. By his first wife, 
Lady Margaret Carnegie, eldest daughter of 
David, first earl of Southesk, he had four 
sons and three daughters: Qoorgo, seoond 
earl of Dalhousioj John, .Tames, William j 
Marjory, married to James, earl of Buchan; 
Anne, married, firstj to John, oarl of Dundee, 
and, secondly, to Sir Henry Bruce of Clack¬ 
mannan; and Magdalene, who died un¬ 
married. By his second wife, J ocosa, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Alan Apsley, lioutonant of the 
Tower of London, widow of Lvstor Blunt, son 
of Sir Richard Blunt of Maple Durham, Ox¬ 
ford, he left no issue. 

[Gordon's Scots Affairs and Spalding's Memo- 
rialls of tho Truhlos (in tho Spalding Club); 
Buillie’s Bettors and Journals (in tho Bannntyne 
Club); Sir James Balfour’s Annals; Bishop 
Guthry’s Memoirs; Douglas's Scottish Poonige 
(Wood), i. 406; Oomploto Peerage by G. E. 0,] 

T. P, n, 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM (1800-1866), 
classical scholar, bom in 1806, was the third 
son of Sir William Ramsay, the seventh baro¬ 
net, by his wife Agnafca Frances, daughter of 
Vincent Biscoe of Ilooltwood, Surrey, Sir 
George Ramsay [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
He was educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and at Trinity Oollqgo, Cambridge, where ho 

G raduated B.A. in 1831 and M..A. in 1836 
Grad. Cantabr ,) In 188 L ho was elected 
professor of humanity in Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, and between 1833 and 1869 published 
several useful educational works. Among 
these tlio ‘ Extracts from Tibullus and OvhP 
and the 'Manual of Roman Antiquit ios’ wont 
through several edit ions. In M ay 1863 Ram¬ 
say resigned his profussorsliip through failing 


hualth, and spent the following winter in 
Rome, collating tho most important manu 
scripts of Plautus, whoso works had lorn, 
engaged his at tontion. lie died at Sau llemn 
0 : 1 12 Feb. 1866. 0 

He married Catherine, daughter of Robert 

Davidson, LL.D., professor of civil law in 
Glasgow University, by whom ho had a 
daught er Catherine, Lilias Harriot, who mar¬ 
ried Colonel James Wodderburn-OgRyv 
Ramsay was a sound classical scholar, a con¬ 
servative, and an episcopalian, llis principal 
publications are: 1 . Ilutton’s ‘Course of 
Mathematics, romodolled by W. R.’ 1838 
8 vo. 2 . 1 An Elementary Treatise on Latin 
Prosody/ Glasgow, 1837,12mo; revised 1859 
8 vo. 3. ‘Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus 
and Ovid,’with notes, 1810,12mo, and other 
editions. 4, ‘ Cicero Pro Oluentio,’ edited 
with prolegomena, 1868, 8 vo. 6 . ‘An Ele¬ 
mentary Manual of Roman Antiquities/with 
illustrations, London and Glasgow, 1869 
8 vo, and other editions. 6 . ‘The Moatel- 
laria of Plautus,’with notes, 1869,8vo (pos¬ 
thumous). Ramsay also wrote a ' Manual ot 
Roman Antiquities ’ in the third division of 
the ‘ Enoyclopmdia Metropolitana’ (1848, 
&c.)_, and contributed to William Smith’s 
dictionaries of Classical ‘Antiquities,’‘Geo¬ 
graphy/ and ‘ Biography.’ His article on 
‘Cicero’ in tho last-named was especially 
noteworthy. 

[Gant. Mag.1806, i. 602 ; Foster's Baronotaga 
and Knightage; GlasgowUniv. Cal.; Brit. SIus, 
Cat.) W. V. 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM NORMAN 
(1782-1816), major in tho royal horse artil¬ 
lery, horn in 1782, was eldest son of Captain 
David Ramsay, R.N. (d. 1818), and belonged 
to the family of the Ramsays of Balmain in 
Kincardineshire [see Ramsay, Sib Joust). 
lie enterod tho Royal Military Academy as 
a cadet on 17 Jan. 1797,wns commissioned 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
27 Got. 1798, boeamo first lioutenant on 
1 Aug. 1800, and second captain on 24 April 
1806, Ho served in the Egyptian campaign, 
1800-1. J 11 1809 ho was posled to I troop 
(Bull’s) of the royal horse artillery, and went 
with, it to Portugal. It was engaged at 
Bustico in 1810, and was specially thanked 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton Tq. v.l, for its seal 
and activity in covering the subsequent re¬ 
treat to Torros Vodras. 

When tho British army again advanced 
in 1811 tho troop_ equally distinguished 
itself. It was mentioned by Wellington in 
his despatches of 14 and 16 March and 
0 April for its conduct in the affairs of Caeal 
Nova, Foz d’Aronco, and Sabtigu!, At Puentes 
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d’Onoro (5 May) tho British cavalry on the 
right wing was driven back by the French, 
wiicb was in much greater strength, and 
I troop, or part of it, was cut oil’, It was 
supposed that the guns were lost, hut soon 
a commo tion was observed among the French 
cavalry; 'on English shout pealed high and 
dear the mass wftB ront asunder, and Nor¬ 
man Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at 
tie head of his battery, his horses breathing 
fire, stretched like greyhounds along flic 
plam, the guns bounded behind them liko 
things of no weight, ancl the mountad gun¬ 
ners followed close, with bonds hunt low 
and pointed weapons in dosporato earoeT 1 
(Napidb). A spirited drawing of this in¬ 
cident, by R. Beavis, is in the Royal United 
Service Institution. 

In 1812 the troop took part in the battlo 
of Salamanca, and in tho advance on Burgos 
and retreut from it, distinguishing itsel i in 
the action of Yenta do Bozo on 28 Oct, 
Major Bull was woundod during the rotreat, 
and had to leave tho army. The command 
of tho troop fell temporarily to Ramsay; and, 
thongh Major Frazer assumed it in the be¬ 
ginning of 1813, his appointment to com¬ 
mand the whole of tho horse arlillury threo 
months afterwards loft 1 troop in Ramsay’s 
hands throughout tho enrapnign of 1813. 

At Vittorio. (21 Juno 1813) the troop was 
attached to Graham’s corps, and contributed 
largely to the capturo of Abochuco, by which 
the French army was out off from tho 
Bayonne road, its boat line of rotreal. Ram- 
Bay rode a couple of six-pounders over a 
hedge and ditch, in order to get them up in 
time to act against tho rotreatiug onomy. 
Frazer wrote that ‘Bull's troop (which I 
have no hesitation in saying is much the best 
in this country) had, under Emnsay’s com¬ 
mand, been or unusual and unquestionable 
service 1 (Letters, p. 18G), Two (lays after 
the battle (28 Juno) Ramsay was ordered 
forward in pursuit of tho Frenoh, Welling¬ 
ton met him at a neighbouring village, and, 
as he had some thought of sending him with 
Cmhnm’8 corps by anotlior road, told him, 
according to hiB own aocount, to halt there 
‘and not to rnovo from it till he should re¬ 
ceive further ordors from myself, knowing 
that be would he sent to from the advanced 
posts. Notwithstanding these orders, Ram¬ 
say left the village in the morning before 
the orders reached him to join Graham j and 
he got forward into the delllo, and it was 
not possible to bring him hack till the whole 
column had passod. For this alleged dis¬ 
obedience 'Wellington put Ramsay under ar¬ 
rest ( Wellinffton I)eipatchen^ s. 889). Eam- 
Bay’B act was due to some misunderstanding. 


lie supposed that he was to wait at the 
villago for tho night, and that if orders for 
the troop were issued in tho course of tho 
night, Wellington would forward thorn. 
None came; and next morning Ramsay, act¬ 
ing on tho verbal directions of a staff-officer 
and a written order from the quartermaster- 
gonernl, advanced to rojoin the cavalry brigade, 
t o which he belonged. As his mend and 
chief, Frazer wrote: ‘Admitting, contrary 
to all evidence, that he had mistaken the 
verbal orders he receivod, this, surely, is a 
venial offence, and one for which long-tried 
awl faithful services should not bo forgotten.' 
Thero was a strong feeling in the army that 
ho was hardly used, but Sir Thomas Gra¬ 
ham’s int orcession on his behalf only irritated 
Wellington. A distorted account of this 
affair is givon in Lover’s ‘Ilandy Andy.’ 
Ramsay was soon released, but was not ro- 
commonded for promotion. 

In the middle of July Ramsay was al¬ 
lowed to resume command of his troop, and 
on 22 Nov. he recoived a brevet majority. 
In tho advance of tho army over the Py¬ 
renees his troop was attached to Sir John 
1 iope’s corps, and ho was ono of the officers 
specially mentioned by IIopo in his report 
of the actions near Biarritz on 10-12 Beo. 
Ramsay was twice wounded slightly in those 
actions. 

On L7 Dec. ho became captain in the 
regimont, and had to roturn to England to 
take command of IC troop. In tho spring 
of 1816 he was transferred to II troop, 
which formed part of Wollington's army m 
tho Netherlands. A woek bol’oro Waterloo 
Frazer speaks of him os ‘ adored by hismon; 
kind, gonorous, and manly, ho is more than 
tho friend of his soldiers.’ At Waterloo his 
troop was at first with the cavalry division, 
hut, liko tho rest of the horse artillery, it 
was soon brought into action in tho front 
lino. It wns placed a lilllo to tho left rear 
of llongoumont., and thoro before tho end of 
tho day it had lost four officers out of five. 
Ramsay himself was killed about 4 r.nr., 
during tho heavy lire of art illory and skir¬ 
mishers whioli was thoproludo of the French 
cavalry chavgos. A bullol, passing through 
a snuff-box which ho carried, entered his 
ho art. 

His friend Frazor buried tho body during 
a momentary lull of iho hftttlo in a hollow 
immodialely behind, and uft erwards ereotod 
a monument in the church at Watorloo, with 
an inscription to his memory. The body was, 
n few weeks afturwards, eont to Scotland, 
whore on 8 Aug. it was reintorrod in the 
churchyard of Tnvoresk, near Edinburgh, tho 
burial-place of his family, beneath a fine sar- 
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cophagus, supported by a cannon and some 
shot, and surmounted by a helmet, sword, 
and accoutrements. 

Ho married, on 14 June 1808, Mary Emilia, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general Nor¬ 
man McLeod, twentieth chief of McLeod; 
she died on 10 Aug. 1809. Of his two bro¬ 
thers, one (Lioutenant Alexander Ramsay, 
R.A.) was killed in the attack on New 
Orleans on 1 Jan. 1816; and the youngest 
(Lieutenant David Ramsay, ll.N.) died at 
Jamaica on 81 July of the same year. 

[Records of the Royal Horse Artillery j Dun¬ 
can’s History of the Royal Artillery; Letters of 
Colonel Sir A. S. Frazer during the Peninsula 
and Waterloo Campaigns; Tomkinson's Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer; Napier’s War in the Penin¬ 
sula; Wellington Despatches; Dalton's Waterloo 
Roll-Call; Browne’s England's Artillerymen; 
Edinburgh Evening Oournnt, 10 Aug. and 
28 Sept. 1816; information furnished by the 
minister of Invereek.] E. M. L. 

RAMSBOTHAM, FRANCIS HENRY, 
M.D. (1801-1868), medical writer, was born 
in 1801. His father, who was physician to 
the Royal Maternity Charity, enjoyed a largo 
obstetric practice in East London. Francis 
receivod hiB medical education at the Lon¬ 
don Hospital, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1822. He be¬ 
came a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1822, and fellow in 
1844. Eventually he succeeded to his father's 
business, and for many years was largely 
employed in consulting praotice. He was 
appointed obstetric physician and lecturer 
on obstetric and forensic medicine at the 
London Hospital, and physician to the Royal 
Maternity Charity; he was also president of 
the Harveian and Hunterian sooieties, and 
vice-president of the Pathological Society. 
Ultimately ho removed from New Broad 
Street to Portman Square, but liis profos- 
sionul prospects were not improved. Ill- 
health obliged him to relinquish praotice and 
retire to llio country. He died at Woodend, 
Perth, the residence of his sou, on 7 July 
1868. 

As a practitioner Ramsbotham’s chief 
rival was David Daniel Davis, M.D. [q, v.], 
with whom he long sustained the chief 
honour of representing English midwifery 
abroad. As a lecturer he was dogmatic, but 
his teaching was sound and effective, while 
Mb splendid presence and enthusiasm mado 
Mm a favourite with studonta. 

As an author Ramsbotham’s reputation 
rests on 1 Tho Principles and Practice of Ob- 
stetrio Medicine and Surgory,’ 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1844 j 4th edit. 1866; 6th edit, 1867 ; 6tli 
American odit,, Philadelphia, 1849. This was 


one of the first medical hooks brought out 
with expensive illustrations, and was verv 
successful. lie published also; 1. ‘ Obstetr,; 


tu mo luoiius ui iMiYancmg medical Science 1 
8vo, London, 1867. To the ‘Medical Ga¬ 
zette ’ for 1884 and 1836 he contributed lee- 
turos on midwifery; he mote also papers in 
the ‘ Medical Times and Gazette ’ for I860 
and 1863, and in other medical journals. 

[Lancet, 18 July 1868, p. 100, British M«li 
cal Journal, 18 July, 1808, p. 62; Medical Tj mea 
and Gazette, 4 Jau. 1868, p. 22; Medical Re¬ 
gister, I860, p. 246; London and Provincial 
Medical Directory, 1866, p. 480, Athonanm 
1857, p. 910; Alhbone’a Diet, of English Lit ii‘ 
1736.] (J. <J 

RAMSDEN, JESSE (1786-1800), opti¬ 
cian and mechanician, was bom at Salter- 
hebblo, a suburb of Halifax in Yorkshire 
whore his father, Thomas Ramsden, kept an 
inn. lie was baptised, according to the 
parish register, on 8 Nov. 1786, and seems 
to have been born on 6 Oct. previously. 
Having attended the free school at Halifax 
for three yeors, he was sent at the age of 
twelve to his uncle at Graven in the North 
Riding, and there studied mathematics under 
the Rev. Mr. Hall. Four years later his 
father bound him apprentice to a cloth- 
workor in Halifax, and, having served bs 
full time, he repaired in 1766 to London, 
and became clerk in a cloth warehouse. In 
1758he ontorod as apprentice the workshopin 
Donmark Street, Strand, of a mathematicaTin- 
strumont maker named Burton, and gained 
suck skill in engraving that the best artists 
employed him in that capacity on his setting 
up independonily about 1762. His reputa¬ 
tion and experience rapidly increased. Ha 
married, in 1766 or 1766, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of John Dollond, F.R.S. [q. v.], 
receiving as her portion a share m her 
father’s patent for making achromatic lenses, 
and opened a shop in the Ilaymarket, trans¬ 
ferred shout 1776 to Piccadilly. 

His inventive genius quickly displayed 
itsolf. He took out a patent for, and in 
May 1774 published a description of, a ‘New 
Universal Equatoreal,' reprinted with addi¬ 
tions in 1791, the original stock having been 
accidentally destroyed by fire. Instruments 
of tho kind had already beon furnished by 
him in 1770-8 to Lord Bute, Sir J. Banks, 
and Mr. MoKouzie, George IH had one at 
Richmond; and the largest equatoreal then 
extant was completed by him for Sir George 
Shuckburgh in ] 798 (Phil. Trans, boaiii, 76, 
plate ix; also described by Pearson in Rbes’s 
Cyelopcedia, and by Vince in his Treatise on 
Practical Astronomy). The olookwork move' 
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rnent given to a ‘lieliostflt’ by Ramadan, 
mounted in President Saron’s observatory 
in Champagne, -was so accurate that, Von 
Zaeh once followed Sirius with it during 
twelve hours (Seri. Astr. Jahrbwh, 1799, p. 

^ Rama dan published in 1777, by order of 
the commissioners of longitude, a 'Descrip¬ 
tion of an Engine for dividing Mathematical 
Instruments,' In a preface by Maskelyue, it 
is stated that lio received 816 1. from the 
[rovernment by way of premium for tills 
important invention, and 800/. for his pro¬ 
perty init. The ‘Description’ was translated 
mto French by Lalnnde in 1790. A ‘ De¬ 
scription of an Engine for dividing Straight 
Lines on Mathematical Instruments ’ was 
issued by Ramsden ill 1779. On 26 March 
of the same year he laid before the Royal 
Society a ‘Description of two new Mioro- 
meters’ on the double-imago principle, one 
by reflection, the ollior by reiraolion (Phil. 
Trans, lxix.419); and on 19 Deo. 1782 a 
paper on 'A New Construction of Eye¬ 
glasses,’ by which tho aberrations of colour 
and sphericity were much diminished (ib. 
Wiii . 04). Before 1789 ho had constructed 
nearly a thousand sextants, greatly improved 
from Hadley’B design; he made a new in¬ 
strument ol the tlieodolito; devibed novel 
methods for illuminnt iugtho wires of transits 
and determining their colliination _ orrors ; 
invented a ‘pyrometer ’ for measuring the 
expansion ot substances through heat; a 
‘dynameter’ for ascertaining telescopic 
powers; and was tho first to apply ‘reading- 
off microscopes * to circular instruments. 
His most famous work was a five-foot vorti¬ 
cal circle, turned out in 1789 with admirable 
perfection under Piiuszi’s personal supervision 
for the Palermo observatory. Its high quali¬ 
ties rendered inevitable the substitution of 
entire circles for quadrants and sectors, a 
reform consistently advocated by Ramsden. 
From observations made with it, Pitizzi con¬ 
structed his peat slar-cataloguu, and lie de¬ 
scribed it in detail with illustrative plates in 
‘DellaSpecoladi Palermo ’ (i. 15). A similar 
but larger instrument was built by Ramsden 
for the Dublin observatory. 

A fine zenith-sector, couatructed for tho 
measurement of the British arc, was finishod 
by his successor Berge in 1803. Tin cod for 
safety in the Tower, it perished in the fire 
of 1841. William 4? Carson [q. v.] described 
nnd flgurod it in his 1 Practical Astronomy ’ 
(ij, 633-46), A tlieodolito four feet m 
diameter, carrying telescopes of throe foot 
focus, was delivered by liamsdon in 1787 for 
use in General Roy’s survey. It was even¬ 
tually presented by Qoorgo III to the Royal 


Society. The delay of three years in com¬ 
pleting it caused great inconvenience (Phil. 
Trans, lxxx, 111), but the artist’B genius 
disdained time restrictions (Zaoh, Monat. 
Correspondenz, vii. 261). On one occasion he 
attended at Buckingham House precisely, he 
supposed, at the time named in the royal 
mandate, Tho king remarked that he was 
unctual as to tho day and hour, while late 
y a whole year. 

He was elected a member of the Royal 
Society on 12 Jan, 1786, and of the Imperial 
Academy of Sfc. Petersburg in 1794. The 
Copley medal was bestowed upon him in 
1796 for his ‘various inventions and im¬ 
provements in philosophical instruments.’ 
Among tho first were an electrical machine, 
barometer, manometer, nsBay-balance, and 
level. A duplicate of his dividing-engine 
was said to have boon introduced by Presi¬ 
dent Saron into Franco, concealed in the 
pedestal of a table. lie became acquainted 
with Von Zach in 1783; the Dukes of Marl¬ 
borough and Richmond frequently enter¬ 
tained him; and Pinzzi expressed venera¬ 
tion for biB memory,and showed hisporfcrail 
to an English traveller in 1818 (Huainis, 
Travels in Greece and Sicily, i. 181). 

After some years of declining health, 
Jtamsdon went to Brighton to recruit, and 
there died on 6 Nov. 1800, aged 66. De- 
lambro styled him ‘ le plus grand de tous les 
artistes.’ Tho demand from all parts of 
Europe for hie incomparable instruments 
was greater than could be satisfied by the 
constant labour of sixty workmen; yot they 
wero considerably cheaper than tlioso by 
other makers. Ilis life was one of extreme 
frugality. lie ato and slept littlo and studied 
much. Ilis favourite scientific authors were 
Euler and Boiiguer, and in advanced years 
ho learned French enough to rend Boileau 
and Moli&ro. Most of his evenings were 
spout drawing plans by the kitchen fire, a 
cat on one side, a mug of porter and plate of 
broad and butter on tho other, while some 
apprentices sat round, and he whistled or 
sang, After explaining a design to a work¬ 
man, ho would say, ‘ Now, sec, man, let us 
try to find fault with it,’ and intelligent 
suggestions gouorally lod to amendments. 
But if a completed instrument foil short of 
his ideal, it was invariably rejected or de¬ 
stroyed, with tho exclamation,’ ‘Bobs, man I 
this won’t do; we must have at it again.’ 
In eonsoquenco of this disregard of gain, ho 
left hut a small fortune, mostly divided by 
will among his workmen. A portrait of 
him by Robert Home (d. 1836?) [q. v.], on- 
gravod by Jones in 1791, wns given by Sir 
JSvorni’d Home to the Royal Soeioty. The 
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Palermo circle occupies tlio background; 
Eamsden appears clad in a fur coat, intro¬ 
duced by the artist to commemorate an order 
latoly executed for tho Emperor of Russia, 
greatly, however, to the disgust of his sifter, 
who said that ho had never worn such a 
thing in his life. 

In person, Eamsden was, according to 
Dntens, ‘ above the middle size, slander, but 
extremely well made, and to a late poriod of 
life, possessed of great activity, ills coun¬ 
tenance was a faithful index of hismind, full 
of intelligence and sweetness. His forehead 
was open and high, with a very projecting 
and expressivo brow. Bus eyes wore dark 
hazel, sparkling with animation.’ IIo had a 
musical voice, a manner so aifable as to con¬ 
ciliate universal good will, an upright and 
benevolent character. He left one son, John 
Eamsden (1768-1841), a captain in the East 
India Company’s mercantile marine. 

[Original communication hy lha Rev. L. 
Dutena in Aikin’a General Biography; Lott or 
written hy Piazzi from London, 1 Sept. 1788, 
in Journal dos Spavans, 1788 p. 7‘1-t, 1780 p. 
672 j Hatlon’s Mathematical Diet. 1816; 
Kitehiner’s Practical Observations on Tolescopos, 
pp. 86, 87, 00; Weld’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Portraits, p. 67 ; Wold's History of tho Royal 
Society, ii. 187; Gent. Mag. 1800,pt.ii. p.1118; 
European Mag. xv. 91 ; Lalando's Bibl. At.tr. p. 
668 ; Poggondorff’s Biogr. Lit. Hiindworterbuoh; 
Grant’s Ilist. of Astronomy, pp. 149, 400; 
Thomson’s Hist of the lioynl Society: Wolf's 
Gosehiclite dor Astronomic, pp. 614, 662, 670; 
Miitiler's Gesehiclito der Hinnnolskuude, ii. 348 ; 
Mario’s Ilistoire dos Sciences, ix. 66; Monluola's 
Hist, des MntlnStuatiquoa, iv. 843 ; Penny Cyclo¬ 
paedia; Notes and Queries, vol. x. sir, vi, pp. 
87,156; Holroyd’s Collectanea Brndfordi.inn, p. 
104; Pearson's Practical Astronomy, ii, passim 
(descriptions of instruments); Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit, under John Eamsden; Bromley's Cal. of 
Engraved Portraits.] A. M. C. 

RAMSEY. [See Ramsav.] 

RAMSEY, WILLIAM op (Ji. 1319), 
liagiologist. [See William.] 

RANBY, .TOIIN (1708-1773), sergeant- 
surgeon, tho son of Joseph Ranby of St. 
Qilos-in-tho-Fields in tho county of Middle¬ 
sex, innholder, put himsoH approut ice to Ed¬ 
ward Barnard, foreign brother of the Com¬ 
pany of Barber-Surgeons, on 6 April 171C, 
aying him the sum of 321. 5s. Off. On 5 Oct. 
722 he was. examined touching his skill in 
surgory. His answers wero approved, and ho 
was ordered llio seal of the Harbor Surgeons 
Company as a foreign brother, lie was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Socioty on 
80 Nov. 1724. IIo was appointed suryeon- 


in-ordinary to tho king’s household in 173 :; 
and in 1740 he was promoted sergeant’ 
surgeon to George n. He became prmcin&l 
sergeant-surgeon in May 1748, and in this 
capacity accompanied bis master in the Ger 
man campaign of that year. IJe was present 
at the battlo of Doltingen, and there had os 
a patient tho Duke of Cumberland, the king's 
second son. In 1745 Ranby’s interest with 
the king and tho government of the day was 
sufficient to insure tho passing of the act of 
parliament constituting a corporation of sur¬ 
geons distinct from that of the barbers. His 
exertions in promoting this separation were 
rewarded by his nomination m the first mas¬ 
ter of the newly founded surgeons’ company 
an especial favour, as lie had never held any 
office iu tho old and united company of 
Barber-Surgeons. JasepkSandford,tkesemor 
warden of the old company, and William 
Cliesoldon, the junior warden, took office 
under him as tlie first wardens. He pre¬ 
sented a loving cup to tho company to mark 
his year of office, and it is still in the pos¬ 
session of tho Royal Collego of Surgeons of 
England. Ho was ro-elcctod master of the 
company in 1751, when tho company entered 
info occupation of tlioir new theatre in the 
Old Bailey, and for a third time in 1752. 
Eanby was appointed surgeon to the Chelsea 
Hospital on 13 May 1752 in succession to 
Choselden. lie died on 28 Ang. 1778, after 
a fow hours’ illness, at his apartments in 
Chelsea Hospital, and is buried m the south- 
WOSl portion of the burying-groundattached 
to. tho hospital, in a square sandstone tomb 
with a simple inscription ( Gent. Mag, 1778, 
p, 415). IIo married, in 1729, Jane, tho elder 
daughter of the Hon. BaoreBarrett-Lennard. 
Queen Onrolino, says Lord nervey, ‘once 
asked Bauby whilst I 10 was dressing her 
wound if ho would not he glad to he offi¬ 
ciating iu the sumo manner to his own old 
cross wife that ho hated so much.’ 

Ranby had a large surgical practice, and 
Fielding introduces him into liis novel of 
‘ Tom J ones.’ lie was a man of strong pas¬ 
sions, harsh voice, and inelegant maimers. 
Quoon Caroline callotl him ‘ the blockhead' 
before submit! lug to the operation for hernia 
of which she died (see Maiioit, Mist, of 
England, ii. 814), 

I lis works are: 1. ‘Tlie Method of Treat¬ 
ing OuiiRliot Wounds,’ London, 1744, 2nd 
edit. 1700; 3rd edit, 1781, all 12mo; on 
account of some of tho surgical eases which 
came under Ranby’s caro wlion he served 
under Lord Stair in tho German campaign 
terminating at tho battle of Doltingen, The 
work is of extreme simplicity in style, and fore¬ 
shadows that associated aid for tho wounded 
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in battle which lias only recently been 
adopted by the formation of an Army Medi¬ 
cal Service. lie extols the use of Peruvian 
bark in the suppuration following upon gun¬ 
shot wounds, and makes the acute observa¬ 
tion that its virtue is increased if the elixir 
of vitriol be given with it. lie thus antici¬ 
pates by many years tho use of quinine. ITe 
also gives a detailed account of a wound ha 
the leg sustained by the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who attended his father, George II, 
in the campaign. Finally, ho relates cases 
of death from tetanus occurring after gun¬ 
shot wounds. 2. ‘ A Narrativo of tho last, 
illness of the Earl of Orford, from May 
1741 to the day of his decease, 18 March 
Mowing,’ London, 1745 ; 2nd edit, 1745. 
This pamphlet, relaling to the last illness of 
Sir Robert Walpole, gave groat ollbnoo to 
the physicians, for in it Hanky utterly con¬ 
demned the uso of the lithontryptio lixivium 
in the treatment of stone. 3. ‘Tire True 
Account of all tho Transactions before the 
pjglit Honourable the Lords and others 
Commissioners for the affairs of Chelsoa 
Ilospital as far as relates to the Admission 
and Dismission of Sain. Lee, Surgeon,’ 
London, 1761. This work incidentally ox- 
poses the methods adopted by a hernia-curing 
quack to whom the governmont of tlie day 
had paid largo sums of monoy, 4. ‘ Tliruo 
Curious Dissections by John lianby, osq., 
Surgeon to Ilia Majesty’s Household and 
F.R.S. 1728,’ print ad in William Bockutt’s 
‘Collection of Oliirurgioal Tracts,’London, 
1740. 5. Paper in the' Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions,’ 1731, vol. xxxvii. 

A natural son of the sorgoaut-surgeon, 
Jorar Rahux (1743-1820), bom in 1743, 
assumed tire name of lianby by royal liconse, 
in exchange for that of Osborne, in 1766. 
He states that he knew Richard Watson 
id. v.], afterwards bishop of Llandaff, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whore, however, 
he did not graduate. Ho ‘huzzaed after 
Mr. Wilkes’in 1703, but developed into a 
partisan pnmplrletoer on tho other sido. fu 
1791 he published ‘ Doubts on tho Abolition 
of the Slavo Trade,’ which Boswell (who 
calls Ranby his ‘ learned and ingenious 
friend’) highly commended. In 1794, in his 
'Short nints on a French Invasion,’ ho 
deprecated the general tendency to panic. 
Three yours later he supported Bishop Wat¬ 
son in his controversy with Gilborl Wake¬ 
field [q.v.], and in 1811 ho attempted to 
explode the theory of tlie increasing influcnco 
of the crown. In later life he roaidod first 
at Woodford in Essex, whoro he bofriondod 
Thomas Maurice [a, v.] tlie orientalist, and 
then at Bury St. Edmunds, whore ho diod 
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on 31 March 1820. llo was buried at Brent 
Eioighin Suffolk, where there iso. monument 
to lum and his wife Mary, daughter of Ed¬ 
ward Grote and Mary (1 larnardiston). She 
diod on 3 Jan. 1814 (notes furnished by 
G. Le G. Norgato, esq. j Davx’s manuscript 
Athrnes Sufoloensea, iii, 101; Mauhioh, Me¬ 
moirs of the Author of Indian Antiquities, 
pt. iii. p. 6), 

(South’s Muinovials of the Craft of Suvgory, 
edited by D’Aroy Power, London, 1886; article 
by Dr. Jr ring on Military Medical Literature in 
Tho Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1846, lxhi. 98; information kindly supplied by 
Mr. Sidney Young, T.S A., niaBtor of tho Barbers’ 
Company, and Rev. Sydney OIotIc, M.A., Chap¬ 
lain to tlie Chelsea Hospital; Bnrko’s Peerage, 
1893, sub nomino ‘Hampden;* Horvey’s Mo- 
moirs of the Resign of George TI, 1848, ii. BUT, 
626.] D’A. P. 

RAND, ISAAO (d. 1743), botanist, was 
probably son of James Band, who in 1674 
agrood, with thirteen other members of tho 
Soeioty of Apothecaries, to build a wall 
round tho Chelsea Botanical Garden (Fiutj) 
and SuHPi.n, Memoirs of the Botanic Garden 
at Ohehea , p. 12). Isaac Hand was already 
an apothocary practising in tlie Haymarket, 
London, in 1700. In Plultenet’s ‘ Mantissa,’ 
published ill that year, he is mentioned astho 
discoverer, in Tot hill Fields, Wustmiusler, 
of tho plant now known na liume.r paluetria, 
and was doHcribod (p. 112) os ‘ stirpium in- 
dagator diliguntissimus . . . pharmacopoous 
Londinonsis, ut magnm apui botanious/ He 
seems to have paid particular attention to 
inconspicuous plants, especially in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. Thus Samuel Doody 

S q. v.] records in a manuscript note : ‘ Mr. 
land first showed mo this beautiful dock 
[liumex maritimus ], growing plentifully in o 
moist, placo near Burlington House’ (Tnnnw 
and Dzhk, Flora of Middlesex, p. 238), and 
Adam Buddie [a. v.l, in his manuscript flora 
(SlaanoMSS. 2070-80),which was completed 
before 1708, attributes to him tho finding of 
Mentha pubeseens ‘ about sorno ponds near 
Mary bone,’ and of tho plant styled byPetivor 
‘Hand’s OakBlito’ {Vhcnopodium glaueum). 
In 1707 Hand, and nineteen otlior membors, 
including Potivor and Joseph Miller, took a 
loaso of the Chelsea garden, to assist the 
Society of Apothecanos, and were consti¬ 
tuted trustees; and for some time prior to 
the death of Potivor in 1718 Hand seems 
either to have assisted him or to have suc- 
ouodod him in the office of demonstrator of 
plants to the sooiety, In 1724 he was ap¬ 
pointed to the newly created office of pm* 
Jertm horii, or director of the garden, Among 
olhor duties he had to give at loasl two do- 
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monstrations in the garden, in each of the 
six summer months, and to transmit to the 
Royal Society the fifty specimens per annum 
required by the terms of Sir Ilans Sloane's 
donation of the garden, Lists of the plants 
sent for several years are in the Sloane 
MSS. Philip Miller [q. v.] was gardener 
throughout Rand’s tenure of the office of 
proefectus, and it was in 1736 that Linuseus 
visited the garden. Dillenius’s edition of 
Ray's‘Synopsis’(1724) contains several re¬ 
cords by Rand, whose assistance^ acknow¬ 
ledged in the preface, and he is specially 
mentioned by Elizabeth Blackwell [q. v.] 
ns having assisted her with specimens for 
her ‘ Ourwus Herbal ’ (1737-9), which was 
executed at Chelsea. He is one of those 
who prefix to the wort a certificate of accu¬ 
racy, and a copy in the British Museum 
Library has manuscript notes by him. In 
1730, perhaps somewhat piquod by Philip 
Miller’s issue of his ‘Catalogus’ in that 
year, Rand printod an ‘Index plantarum 
officinalium in horto Ohclsciano.’ In a letter 
to Samuel Brewer, dated ‘ naymarket, 
July 11, 1730 ’ (Niohols, Illustrations, i. p. 
838), he says that the Apothecaries’ Com¬ 
pany ordered this to he printed. In 1739 
Rand published ‘Ilorti medici Ohelseiani 
Index Uompendiarius, 1 an alphabetical Latin 
list occupying 214 pages. The year of his 
death is given by Dawson Turner as 1743 
(Richardson Correspondence, p. 126) ; but ho 
was succeedod in the office of demonstrator 
by Joseph Miller in 1738 or 1740. His 
widow presented hie botanical books and 
extensive hortus sicous to the company, and 
bequoatliod 60s. a yoar to tho prafeatus 
horti for annually replacing twenty de¬ 
cayed specimens in the latter by now onos. 
This herbarium was preserved at Ohrlsea, 
with those of Ray and Dale, until 1863, 
when all three were presented to tho British 
Museum (Journal of Botany, 1863, p. 32). 
Rand was a fellow of tho Royal Socioly in 
1739. Linnanis retainod the name Itandia, 
applied by Houston in Rand's honour to a 
genus of tropical Bubiaeeco. 

[Field and Somplo’s Memoirs of I ho Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, 1878, pp. 41-83 j Trimon and 
Dyer's Mora of Middlotox, 1880, pp. 388-0,1 

G. 8. B. 

_ RANDALL, JOHN (1570 -1622), puritan 
divine, was horn in 1670 at Great Missou- 
don, Buckinghamshire, and sent when only 
eleven to St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where ho 
matriculated on 27 Nov. 1681. He removed 
to Trinity College, and graduated B.A, on 
9 Fob. 1686; was elected a follow of Lincoln 
College on 6 July 1687, and prouoodod M. A, 
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- V - ““iW aw pupils at Lin- 

coin was the puritan Robert Bolton [a v 1 
On the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s vimt V„ 
Oxford, in August 1692, Randall was ap. 
pointed to ‘ frame and oversee the stage for 
the academical performance given’ in tor 
honour. Afterwards Randall studied Hi 
vinity, and was admitted B.D. on 28 .W 
1698. On 31 Jan, 1699 he was presented to 
the rectory of St. Andrew Hubbard Little 
Enstoheap, London. There he made a re¬ 
putation as a staunch puritan and effective 
preacher j but his health failed.andhe died at 
his house in the Minorios during May 1022 
lie was buried in St. Andrew Hubbard' 
By his will, signed 13 April, proved 9 Jans 
1622, he bequeathed property to the poor of 
Great Missouden, All Hallows, Oxford, and 
SL. Andrew’s parishes; a tenement called 
Ship Ilall to Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
other houses and monoys to his biotas 
Edwaid aud Joshua, to his nephews, and to 
eight married Bisters or their representatives. 
His wife and a daughter precfeceased him, 
His portrait, painted when follow of Lincoln 
College, hangs in the common room there. 

In addition to separate sermons, issued 
posthumously by his friend William Hol¬ 
brook, Randall loft for publication ‘Three- 
and-Twonty Sermons or Catecliisticall Lec¬ 
tures upon tho Sacramont of the Lord's 
Supper, proachod Monthly bofore the Com¬ 
munion,’ London, 1630, 4(o; published by 
his oxooutor, Joshua Randall. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early sorios, p 1231; 
Clark’s Indexes, i. 32, ii. Ill, iii. 127; Wood’s 
Athonso Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 319 ; Wood’s Fasti, 
i. 226, 249, 278; Konnolt’s Register, p, 786; 
Lipsoombo's Hist, of Buckinghamshire, i. 490, ii. 
389 ; Brook's Livoa of the Puritans, ii. 298; Now- 
court's Itoportorium Ecoloa. i. 286; Bagsliawe's 
Life and Donth of Mr. Bolton, pp, 7, 8; Cat of 
Books printadbefore 1810; LnnsdowueMS.984, 
f. 27; ef.Will67,9avilo, P. C.O. SomersetHouse. 
Tlio register of Missontlon bofore 1700 is not ex¬ 
tant.] C. F. S. 

RANDALL, JOHN (fl. 1764), school¬ 
master and agriculturist, may have been 
Iho John Randall who graduated B.A. from 
Christ’s Collage, Cambridge, iu 1718 and 
M.A. in 1727. Later in iho century he de¬ 
scribed himself as master of the academy 
at Heath, near Wakefield; no mention of 
him appears in Oox’b history of Wake¬ 
field grammar school. Subsequently be 
oarried on a private school at York, Six 
pupils residou with him, At York, too, 
he professod to resolve all questions rela¬ 
ting to annuities, leases, roversions, livings, 
and matters of intricate accounts, and ha 
interested himself in practical agriculture. 
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Ha advocated a modification of the then new congregations in general,’ Cambridge, 1794. 
system of pulverisation, or drill cultivation, Of these his six original tunes are said to be 
which was invented by JotiiTO Tull [q. v.j ' Cambridge,’ ‘ Trinity Church,’ 1 Garden,’ 
about 1730. Randall embodied liis viows in * Yelling, 1 ‘ King’s,’ and ‘ University,’ but 

Randall is best known by his two double 
chants (Gnovn). ‘ The Hopeless Lover ; ’ Lon- 
B.USl)8JRl^'y> U.UU.U13CU. JUULU TUUVUU - don (T735P), and other songs are attributed 

meats or an Essay towards a new Course of to RandnIL 

National Farming, formed from the Defects, J Burney's History, 5v, 860; Skotch of the 
Losses and Disappointments of the Old and Life of Tl.mtlol, p. 22 ; Chrysander’e Handel, ii. 
Wrw Husbandry, and put on tho truo Biass 273; Grove’s Dictionary, Hi. 73; Gent. Mag. 
of Nature, in the Production of Vegetables 1702, p. 480.'] L. M. M. 

RANDALL, JOHN (1765-1802), ship¬ 
builder, was son of John Randall, ship¬ 
builder, of Rotherhitlio. He received a liberal 
education, and on the death of his father, 
about 1770, successfully continued the ship¬ 
building business under his own manage¬ 
ment. lie applied himself at tho same time 
to the study of mathematics, in which, as 
well as in the principles and details of naval 
construction, lie attained proficioncy. In 
addition to the largo number of Bhips which 
ho built for the mercantile marine and for 
tho East India Company, he built upwards 
of fifty for the government, including several 
74-glin ships and lavgefrigates—among them 
tho Audacious, Ramillios, and Oullnden, 
which were specially celebrated in the war 
of tho French revolution. In tho moretheo- 
retical part of his profession, ho collected 
» „ .. . - materials for a treatise on naval architecture, 

who dated irom 1 or*. . bill on tho publication of eomo French works 

[Works eitod; Donnldhon'eAgrioullnralBiogr.; he abandoned tlie design. He took a promi- 
Dc Morgan’s Arithmetical Books; Gont, Mag. nont part in founding tho Society of Naval 
1764, pp. 460, 532.] M. G. W. Architects. At the same time he maintained 


and in the Power ot every Jteougunmn wnn 
his own Ploughs, &c. to execute, _ With tho 
Philosophy of Agriculture, exhibiting at largo 

the Nutritive Principles durivod from tho 
Atmosphere, in a Rotation of Nature, from 
their being exhaled to their Descent into the 
Pores of the Soil when duly prepared for 
the Purposes of Vegetables,’ London, 1704. 


oipleof Tull's drill plough, and described this 
and other ingenious performances in * Con¬ 
struction and exlonsivo use of a new in¬ 
vented Seed-furrow Plough, of a Draining 
Plough, and of a Potato-drill Machino, with 
a Thooiy of n common Ploujjli,’ 1764. A 
drawing of the seed plough is engraved in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1761, p. 400, 
and an article upon it which condemns it 
as complicated was answorod by Randall, 


RANDALL, JOHN (1716-1790), orga¬ 
nist, born in 1715, was a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates [q. v.] 
On 28 Fob. 1782 at Gates’s house, Randall 
aclod and sung the part of Esther in tho 
dramatic representation of Handel’s oratorio. 
In 1744 ho graduated Mus. Bac. at Cam¬ 
bridge. In the following yoav ho was ap¬ 
pointed organist to King’s College Chapel j 
m 1766 ho euccoedod l)r. Greene as professor 
of music in tho university of Cambridge, and 
in 1766 he proceeded Mus. Doe. Assisted by 
his pupil, William Crotch, who joined him 
in 1786, Randall retainod liis appointment s 
until his death at Cambridge on 18 MaToh 
1799. nis wife predeceased him on 27 April 
1702. 

Randall act to music Gray’e ‘ Ode for the 
Installation of the Duko of Grafton as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University,' 1768. Ho pub¬ 
lished 1 A Collodion or Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, some of which are now and others 
by permission of tho authors, with six Chants 
ana Te Deuins, calculated for the use of 


hie youthful interest in literature and music. 

During the revolutionary war shipwrights’ 
wages had boon largely increased, and whon, 
with the peace, tho pressure of work coased, 
anil Randall lowered them te the former 
standard, his men went out on strike. The 
admiralty permit ted him to engage work¬ 
man from (he Deptford, dockyard, and of¬ 
fered to send a military force to protect 
them. Randall declined the oiler, bolieving 
that liis personal authority with the men on 
stvilco would be suilicient, But the Deptford 
men wore forcibly prevented from working in 
his yard; and, in attempting to quell the not, 
ho was slightly wounded. Ilis mortification 
at tho action of his mpn, whom he had 
front ed libarally, brought on a fever,ofwhich 
he died, at his house in Great Cumberland 
Street, Hyde Park, on 23 Aug. 1802. He 
loft a widow and family. 

[Gent. Mug. 1802, ii, 870-80; European Mag, 
1802, ii. 1930 J. K. L. 

RANDALL, THOMAS (1605-1035), 
pool and dramatist, [Soa Randolph,] 
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RANDALL, WILLIAM (fl. 1598), 
musician, ia included by Mercs in his list of 
England's ‘ oxcelleuto mueitimis.’ lie won 
in early life a chorister of Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral. In 1384 he entered the Chapel Royal 
as epistlor. There he remained till 1603, 
when Edmund Hooper ‘was awoma tho first 
of March in Mr. Randoll’s roome,’ Of Iian- 
dnll's compositions there remain a good ‘ In 
Nomine’ in the part-boolis of the Oxford 
Music School, and an anthem in six parts, 
1 G ive sentence with me,’ in Brit. Mua. Addit, 
MSS, 17792-6, f. 144 b. A word-book of 
anthems (llarl. MS. 6846), written just after 
the Restoration and probably intended for 
the Chapel Royal, contains tho words 0£ 
two verse-anthems by Randall, 1 If the Lord 
Himself’ and ‘0 Rather dears,’the latter 
in metre, Tho music of neither of these 
is known to exist; and as none of Ran¬ 
dall’s works appeared in Barnard’s ‘ Selected 
Church Musick ’ (1641), it is prohablB that 
his title to rank, os Meres puts it, among 
1 excellent e nmsitians ’ retted more upon his 
powers ns an executant than as a composer. 
Among the yicaie-choral of Exeter in 1684 
was a G. Randall, probably of the same 
family. 

[Cheque-Book of the Ohnpol Royal, in Camden 
Society’s Publications; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rop. p. 137; Morca'a Palladia T&min, f. 288 4, 
manuscripts quoted,] H. D. 


ing docks, one of which at Saigon, was 
enough to float the Gloire, then the Wst 
ironclad in tlie French navv. ThmdUux. 
retired in 1808. The firm i aftewfi 
converted into the well-known Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company, builders of the fast 
Atlantic liners. 

. On retiring from business, Randolph tamed 

Ids attention by speech and pamphlet to the 
sewage question, the oxtension of Glasgow 
harbour, and the improvement of the Clyde 
navigation. lie entered the Clyde trust 
where he did yeoman service, was a direct® 
of the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way, and also of the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, and nl.-.;^ n n 
of the British Dynamite' Company, now 
Nobel’s Explosives Company. He also de¬ 
voted some of his leisure to the construction 
of n si eam-ongino for a family cimiago,which 
was a familiar object in tlie Glasgow streets. 
Randolph died on 11 Nov. 1878, survived bv 
his wife, Marguvot Sainte-Pierre, who died 
on 19 Aug. 1894. Ilo bequeathed to the 
university of Glasgow 60,0004, as well as 
the residue of hie momiB and estate on the 
death of his widow. The Randolph Hall in 
tho university was orectcd with a portion of 
the funds. 


[Enginooring, 28 Nov. 1378 ; Ono Hundred 
Glasgow Men, vol, ii (with portrait); Irving’! 
Eminent Scotsmen.] G. S-n, 


RANDOLPH, CHARLES (1800-1878), 
marino ongineur, son of Charles Randolph, 
bookseller and printer iu Stirling, and author 
of a history of that city, was bora thore on 
21 .Tuna 1800. no was first educated at 
the high school of Stirling, and subsmuonlly 
at the high school and univorsity of Glasgow. 
On showing a liking for mechanical engineer¬ 
ing, he was apprenticed to Robert Napier 
(1791-1876) [q. v.] at Comlaohio. He after¬ 
wards went toManchestor, where ho worked 
in the leading millwright firms of Onnorod 
and Fairbairn & Lillie. In 1834 he rolumod 
to Glasgow, where he started business as on 
engineer and millwright, Ho was noted for 
his energy and ability, and was at once suc¬ 
cessful. From 1889 to 1842 he was joined in 
partnership by John Elliot, who died in tho 
latter year. In 1862 he was joined by John 
Elder, the namo of- the firm becoming Ran¬ 
dolph, Elder, & Go. Thenceforth Randolph 
turned his attention from millwright en¬ 
gineering to tho manufacture of compound 
engines adapted to tho propulsion of screw 
steamers. In 1858 the firm began ship¬ 
building on their own account, and 100 vessels 
had been built before 1886, togother with 
111 sets of marino engines, and three fioat- 


RANDOLPH, EDWARD {d. 1560), 
soldier, probably it brother of Thomas Run- 
tlolpli (1523-1500) [q, y,], was born at 
Baaleamere in Kent. Ha made himself suffi¬ 
ciently prominent in Edward VT.'s time to 
find it necessary to iloe to Paris on the acces¬ 
sion of Mary. But.lilio othorrebals, he aeon 
1 ired of exile, and Jus known value os a sol¬ 
dier rendered the negotiations for his pardon 
easy. Wotton wrote to retro on 17 April 
1564, recommonding him to mercy; but Mary 
wroto in May that, though ho was forgiven, 
he must stay and supply information as to 
tho movements of his friends. The formal 
grant of pardon is datod 9 Oct, 1564. He 
soon found favour, and on 3 April 1555 
Philip wrote to his troosuror, Dominico 
d'Orboo, ordering a pension of two hundred 
erowns to ho paid to Randolph, who is de¬ 
scribed as colonel of infantry. 

Under Elisaboth ho wor at first employed 
in Scotland. On 1 April 1600 Grey, writing 
to Norfolk, alluded to ‘ good Mr. Randalls 
Btont and valiant endeavour;’ and Cecil, 
writing from Edinburgh on 26 June, speaks 
of his worth. A s a reward he was offered tbs 
post of marshal of Berwick, but refused it. 

In 1063 ho was mado marshal of Havre 


\k 
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(then called in England Newhaven), and 
aided the French Huguenots with two kun- 
ilred men. In July 1663 ho was ill ol' the 
nlamie. Elisabeth, on Randolph’s return to 
England) made him lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, and colonel of footmen in Iro- 
land. There he soon had plenty of lighting, 
and was killed in a battle with O’Neil at 
Knockfergus on 12 Nov. 1666. A poetical 
epitaph is JB Egerton MS. 2642, f. 198 (of, 
iatfield MSS. ii. 100, 841). 

fCals. of State Papers, Dom. 1647-80 pp. 08, 
65.224, 237, 275, For. 1658-8 pp. 72, 79, 88, 
1559-60 pp. 112, &e., 1500-1 pp. 151, 360, 
1561-2 p. 381, 1568 pp. 392, 396, 450, 1666 8 
pp.68, 164, Wall Sor. 1600-73 pp. 134,162,164, 
160, 318, 344; Oarew MSS. 1616-74, pp. 374, 
386, Bagwell’s Ireland under tho'i'udors, n. Ill, 
&c.; Barker Com. (Barker Soc.), 1804 ; Stow'f, 
Annals, ed. Ilowos, p. 658.] W. A. J. A. 

RANDOLPH, EDWARD (1632- 
1703), colonial allicial, baptisod at Oanter- 
hury 9 July 1632, was fourth aon of Edmund 
Randolph (1001-1649) of University College, 
Oxford, who obtained the degree of M.D. at 
Padua in 1620, and thenceforth practised 
medicine at Canterbury. Edward’s mother 
was Deborah, fourth daughter of Giles 
Master of Woodchurch and afLerwavds of 
Canterbury. Admitted a studout at Gray's 
Inn, 12 Nov. 1660, ho was ongagod (1GGI-U) 
in providing timber for tho royal navy; but 
debts consumed hie property. Tn 1607 tho 
Duke of Riokmoud employed him. as his 
agent in Scotland. A relative, Captain 
John Mason (1686-1686) [q. v.], tho pro¬ 
prietor of New Hampshire, may have recom¬ 
mended the English government to choose 
Randolph for a special appointment in New 
England in 1676. In March of that year lie 
was sent by tlio lords of trade and plantation 
withaleUer to the government and council of 
Massachusetts, and. was instructed to obtain 
full information as to the resources of tho 
Now England colonies and the tamper and 
character of the loading men in public life 
there. Tho result was an exceedingly full 
report, tinged throughout by a fooling of 
great hostility to Massachusetts, duo, as it 
would seem, in part to tho discourtesy with 
which he was received by those in power 
there. In July 1078 Randolph was appointed 
collector and surveyor of customs for New 
England. For the noxt fow years ho appears 
to have been constantly coming and going 
between Boston and England, and hooping 
up an unceasing Are of attacks on tho lead¬ 
ing publio men of Massachusetts and on tho 
general policy and character of that colony in 
memorials and in loiters addressod to various 
persons interested in colonial administration, 


The persistent representations of Randolph 
in all likelihood contributed to bring about 
the abrogation of the charter of Massachu¬ 
setts. On 21 Sept, 1686 Randolph was made 
secretary and registrar of tho newly created 
province of New England, and on 23 Nov. 
postmaster of New England, becoming secre¬ 
tary of that * dominion ’ 6 July 1688. 

when the rebellion against Sir Edmund 
Andros [q, v.l 'broke out in 1689, Randolph 
was arrested by the insurgents and confined 
in prison. In February 1690, with Andros 
and the other prisoners, he was sent to Eng¬ 
land, but, in spite of the representations of 
tho agents for New England, ABhurat and 
Increase Malkor, no proceedings were taken 
against him. In 1691 Randolph was ap¬ 
pointed surveyor-general of customs in the 
American colonies and adjacent islandB. 
In 1092 he becarno deputy-auditor of Mary¬ 
land. Ho died in Virginia in April 1708, 
in poverty, according to Cotton Mather’s 
'Parentator’ (1724). He married thrice: (1) 
Jano Gibbon of West Cliff, Ivent (1640- 
1679), by whom he had four daughters; (2) 
Grace Grenville (d. 1G82); (3) a widow, 
Sarah Platt, n£e Backhouse (d. before 1702), 
by whom he had a daughter. 

Randolph’s Letters and Official Papers, 
1670-1703, have been published by tho 
Prince Society of Boston, Mass., 1808-9, 6 
vols. His Report on Now England is in the 
‘Hutchinson Papers,’ vol. ii. (Princo Soc.); 
other writings oroin ‘Andros Tracts,’ vol. ili. 
(Princo Soc.), in the ‘York Documents,’in 
the ‘ Rkodu 1 slaud Records,’ and in the ‘ Ool- 
ieolions’ of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; a complete list of these is given 
in the ‘ Andros Tracts ’ (iiL. 212). 

Randolph’s younger brother, Bjiunabd 
Randolph (1643-1090 P), writer on Greece, 
born at Canterbury and christened in Octo¬ 
ber 1648 (Reg, 1Joo7c of St. George's, Can¬ 
terbury•, p. 86), was long engaged in com¬ 
merce in the Levant. lie constantly inovod 
bin place of residence, being at one time in 
Eubma and at another in Oandia or Smyrna. 
Soon after 1680 lit) returned to England; but 
in 1083 he accompanied his brother to Massa¬ 
chusetts. Subsequently ho settled in Eng¬ 
land, and iu 1080 published ‘Tho Present 
State of tho Morea ’ (Oxford, 4to; 2nd od. 
1089, London, 4lo). In tho following year 
appoorrd a oompanion work, ‘The Presont 
Ntato of tlut Islands of the ATckipolago.’ 
Those volumes oonlain au admirable account 
of tho state of the country about thoiEgean 
Boa, and aro valuable for tho light tkoy 
throw on tho Ottoman empire in tho early 
stages of its decadence. Bornard Randolph 
diod aftor 1689. 
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[II. N. Toppan’s Memoir in Prince Soc.'s Collec¬ 
tion of Randolph’s letters and Pnpors, 1808-0; 
Berry's County Genealogios(Kem) , Cal .State JPa- 

S ora,Col.(America and West Indies), 1674-6; An - 
rosTracts; Tuttle’s Francis Cliampcrnonn and 
other Ilist. Papers, Boston, 1889; Hutchinson's 
Hist, of Massachusetts; Palfrey's Hist, of New 
England; Brodhrad’s Hist, of New York; Proc, 
Massachusetts Hist. Soe., Peb. 1874.] J. A. D. 

RANDOLPH, FRANCIS (1762-1831), 
divine, born at Bristol on 29 Deo. 1762, was 
King’s scholar at Eton in 1771, and was 
admitted at King’s College, Cambridge, in 
the following year. lie became fellow on 
16 Aug. 1775 (B.A, in 1777, and M.A. in 
1780; D.D. from Dublin in 1806). Having 
taken holy orders, he became vicar of Broad- 
Chalke, Wiltshire, in 1780, and incumbent 
of Chenies, Buckinghamshire, in 1788. In 
the latlor year he published a letter to Pitt 
‘ on the slave trado,’ advocating partial and 
progressive emancipation (cf. Mathias, Pur¬ 
suits of Lit. Dialoguo iv. n. 73). Subse¬ 
quently he livod for a time in Germany, and 
was appointed to instruct the Duchess of 
York in English. He became chaplain to 
the Duke of York, and prebendary of Bristol 
on 24 Deo. 1791. Among his patrons was 
Francis Russell, fifth duke of Bedfovd[q. v.], 
who in 1817 prosented him to the living of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. In the samo 
year he becamo vicar of Banwell, Somer¬ 
set. In 1796 Laura Ohapel, Bath.wi.ck, Bath, 
with sittings for one thousand peoplo, was 
opened, having been erected on a tontine 
promoted by Randolph, who frequently 
occupied the pulpit (Majob, Noiabilia of 
Lath, pp. 69, 70). lie had gained somo 
reputation as a theologian by contributing 
to the Sociniau controversy the tracts 'Scrip¬ 
tural Revision of Sooiniau Arguments, in a 
Letter to Dr. Priestley’ (1792), and ‘ Scrip¬ 
tural Revision, &c. vindicated against tho 
Reply of Benjamin Hobhouse, Esq,’ (1793). 

Randolph was entrusted in August 1795 
with some letters of the Princess of "Walos 
to carry to Bruns wide, but being preventod 
from going, sent them baok by coach from 
London to the princess at Brighton. They 
ware lost on the way. Lady Jorsey was 
accused in the proas of having intercepted 
them, and of sending some of thorn to Queon 
Charlotte, on whom thoy ore said to have 
cast free reflections. At tho request of Lady 
Jersey, who doniod the cluirgo, Randolph 
published a full account of his conduct in 
the matter, Tho princess was unconvinced, 
and her friends reprosenLod that Randolph 
was promised a bishopric for parting with 
the papers. Mathias, in his ‘Pursuits ol 
Literature,’ makes merry over tho incident 


(soe A Pair of Epistles in Verse, with Notes 
the first to the Reo. Dr. Randolph, o n( j 
edit. 1790; Pursuits, 1812, p. 2901 r„ 
1808 Randolph issued ‘ A Few Observation 

on tho State of the Nation,’ addressed tc 
the Duko of Bedford, in which he revived 
a plan propounded by "Watson, bishop of 
Llaudafl, for a redemption of the national 
debt. lie diod at his probendol house Bris¬ 
tol, on 14 June 1831. In the north aisle of 
Banwell church there is a murid tablet to 
his memory. The view from a ‘ gazebo’ or 
summer-house that he oreclod on the sum¬ 
mit of Banwell Hill is described in Bowles’s 
poem ('Days Depnrtod, or Banwell Hill’ 
1828). A portrait of him was painted by 
Bradloy and ungravod by Luutou (Evans 
Cal. No. 20633). ^ ’ 


[Oont, Mag. 1831, i. 6J8 (which gives am 
wrongly) ; Lit. Mom. of Living Authors; Diet of 
Living Authors, 1816 , Himvood’e Alumni Eto- 
nenses; Lists of Cambndgo and Dubliu Gra¬ 
duates ; Corrosp. of R ov. Francis Randolph with 
tho Eai'l and Countess of Jorsey upon subject 
of soma Letters belonging lo II.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, 1796, Ilnish’s Memoirs of George IV 
i. 883-7, and Moinoirs of liuoen Caroline, p. 62* 
Whoreat’s Banwoll and Cheddar Guido, pp. 4i’, 
44, and App.; Allihono’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. it 
1738; Brit. Mus. Oat.; Public Characters; 
authorities oil od; information from the librarian 
of King’s Coll. Cambridgo. | G. Lb G. If. 


RANDOLPH, JOHN, third Em or 
Mobav (d. 1346), was the second son. of 
Thomas Randolph, first earl of Moray [q.v.], 
by his wife Isabel, only dauglilor of Sir John 
Stowart of Bonlilo; and succeeded to the 
earldom on tho death of his brother Thomas 
at the battle of Dupplin on 12 Aug. 1882. 
Tho third oarl, following in the footsteps of 
his fathor, was a staunch supporter oi the 
young king, David II, and of Scottish inde¬ 
pendence. In Docombor 1832, at the head 
of a largo body of horse, and accompanied by 
Sir Robert Frasor and Archibald Douglas, he 
Ruccoedod by a rapid night march from Mof¬ 
fat in surprising at Annan, and completely 
defeating, Edward Buliol, who some time 
previously had boon crownod king of Soot- 
land at Scono as representative of EawatdHI,. 
Ho also hold command of a division of the 
Scottish army at Ilalidon Ilill on 20 July 
1833. Moray was ouo of the few Scottish 


and succcedod in rouebing France. In 1884 
ho returned to Sootlaud and took a prominent 
port in expelling the English from the south 
and west. Shortly afterwards he and Robert 
the Steward were chosen by the Scottish 
nobles joint regents of the kingdom. All 
that was now uecossary for the liberation of 
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Scotland was to crush tlio Earl of Atholl; 
.nd Moray, by a rapid march northwards, 
sorted him before be could collect his 
followers, and compelled him to surrender. 
In August 1385 Moray defeat od a party of 
■french mercenaries under the Count of 
Namur, at the Boroughmuir of Edinburgh; 
and after they had retreated through the 
town to the castle rock, where they made a 
eland behind the bodies of their slam horses, 
compelled them to surrender. As the Count 
of Namur was a near kinsman of the ally of 
tlie Scots, the king of Franco, ho was sot at 
liberty, and courteously escorted by Moray 
across tbe border into England; but Moray 
on his return was attacked by a party under 
William de Pressen, tbe English warder of 
Jedburgh, taken prisonor, and sent to con¬ 
finement in N ottingham Oastlo. On 31 Aug. 
1836 a command was sent by King Edward 
to the sheriff of Nottingham to allow the 
constable of Nottingham Oastle twenty shil¬ 
lings weakly for tbe oxpunso of tbo Earl of 
Moray, whom ho was sending thither ( Cal. 
Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii. No. 
1171). In May 1336 Moray was brought 
from Windsor to Winchester Oastlo, whoro 
the sheriff of Southampton was instructed 
to receive and keep him, allowing him 
twenty shillings a weolt (ib. No. 1206); anil 
in September following he was sent from 
Southampton to the Tower in irons (ib. No. 
1213). Subsequently be was removed from 
the Tower, and in February 1337-8 was t akon 
from Nottingham to York (ib. No. 1280). In 
June 1840 he was ordered to bo doliverod_ to 
tbe bishop of Durham and others trusting 
with his friends for his ransom. On 25 Oct. 
the constable of Windsor Oastlo had orders 
toroceiveand koep him (ib. No. 1337) ; and 
on tbe 26th it was agreed that ho shouLd be 
exchanged for William de MontaoutB, first 
earl of Salisbury [a. v.l a prisonor of tho 
French (ib. No. 13<f3). On 8 Fob. 1310-1 
he obtained a general protection to go beyond 
seas on matters touching his ransom (ib. 
No. 1360) i and on 20 May 13d 1 a prot ac¬ 
tion from Franco to England and thence to 
Scotland ( ib . No, 1359). 

Immediately on liis return to Scotland 
Kandolph resumed his activity against tho 
English. On 17 Jan. 1342 he defeated Ed¬ 
ward Baliol at Irvine j and in tho eamo year 
he invaded England, the young king, Davidll, 
serving under him as a volunteer. He ac¬ 
companied David II in his disastrous expedi¬ 
tion into England in 1840, and hold com¬ 
mand of the right wing at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, where ha was tilled at tho 
first attack, Moray married li is cousin Isahol, 
only daughter of Sir Alexander Stewart of 


Bonlcle, and relict of Donald, earl of Mar; 
but by nor be bad no issue, and tbe earldom, 
on his deathjWaa ass umed by his sister Agne9, 
countess of Dunbar and March [see Duhhab, 
A ones], 

[Chronicles of Fordun and Wyntoun; Cal. 
of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iii.; Ex¬ 
chequer Bolls of Scotland, vol. 1 .; Douglas's 
Saotlish Peerago (Wood), ii. 251-2,] T. F. If. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN (1749-1818), 
bishop ol‘ London, third son of XhomuB llan- 
dolpk [q. v.], prosidont of Corpus Ohristi 
College, Oxford, was born on 0 July 1749. 
lie was sent to Westminster school, and 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
17 June 1767, graduating B.A. 1771, M.A. 
1774, B,D. 1782, and D.D. by diploma 30 Oct. 
1783. From 1779 to 1783 he was tutor and 
censor of Christ Olmrcli, and in 1781 ho was 
proctor. His chief pupil afterwards became 
Lord Grenville. Pol whelo speaks of Randolph 
as ‘ entronobod behind forms and ceremo¬ 
nies ; ’ but Polwhelo came to Oxford with a 
letter of introduction from a graduate who 
was mistaken in supposing that Randolph 
was an old friend, and even ho was obliged to 
confess that, although tho tutor’s demeanour 
was ungracious, he was warmly interested in 
tlio wolfare of his pupils (Traditions and 
Recollections, i. 82-9). 

Randolph hold many prominent positions 
at the university. From 1776 to 1783 he 
was professor of pootry, and as his lenuro 
of tho post was broken, he left unfinished tho 
Latin lectures which he was delivering on 
Ilomor, They wero published in 1870 by his 
son, Thomas Randolph, rector of Much Ilad- 
ham in Hertfordshire, lie was rogius pro¬ 
fessor of Greek from 16 March 1782 to 1788, 
professor of moral philosophy from 1782 to 
1788, and on 80 Aug. 1783 he was promoted 
to the regius professorship of divinity, with 
a oauonry in Christ Church Cathedral and 
tho rectory of Ewolme, His divinity lec¬ 
tures wero delivered by candle-light, and 
notes were supposed to he taken, though them 
was 110 inspection of notebooks. Most of tlie 
undergraduates slept, and tho only things 
carried away were the syllabus given to each 
studont at the beginning, and the formidablo 
list of authors for future roading which was 
supplied at tho close. He woe also from 
October 1782 to October 1788 prebendary of 
Chute and Ohisonbury in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, and from 1707 to 1800 sinecure rector of 
Darowon in Montgomeryshire. 

Through his influence at the university, 
Randolph was appointed to the see 0 f Oxford, 
boingoonsecraledon 1 Sept. 1709. Ilevacated 
it on his confirmation in the bishopric of 
Bangor on 0 Jan. 1807. Two years later ho 
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was translated to the bishopric of London, Oxford Hi collections, pp, 130-41 
to -which he was confirmed on 9 Aug, 1800. Pulliam (which is dedicated to Randolph) 7 
The note of Randolph’s episcopate was the 181-8.] yy. p _ 

active part which he took in furthering the RANDOLPH, Sib THOMAS first Eaur 
work of the Notional Society. ITe whs or Moray (d. 1332), companion’ of Robert 
also Bushy trustee (1801), governor of the Bruco and regent of Scotland, was 
Ohartorhouse, privy councillor (27 Sept, son of Thomas Randolph, lord of 
1809), and F.Tt.S. (1811). He did not long i,„t«,i„ r.-i.-i t, 

survive his promotion to the soe of London, 
for while on horseback during a visit to liis of King Robert Brace. The fat her was fnlSM 
son at Much Hadham, he was seized with sheriff of Roxburgh, and from 1266 to 1278 
apoplexy, and died on 28 July 1813. He was great chamberlain of Scotland, He plaved a 
buried In Fulham cliurchyaid, by the side I prominent part in llio politics of the time 
of Bishop Gibson, on 6 Aug., ana an altar- Tho son, under the name of Randal de Fv/ 
tomb of Portland stone was placed to his was present with his father at Norham in 
memory (ef. Gent. Mag. 1814, 1 , 211). lie Deoember 1292, when Baliol swore fealty to 
married, in September 1785, Jane {d. 1836), Edward 1 of England fortkecrown of Scot- 
daughter of Thomas Lambard of Sevenoaks, land, After the murder of the Red Comvn by 
Kent, and had several children, The bishop’s Robert Bruco in February 1306 -6, he mined 
arms, impaled with those of the sees of Ox- Bruoe, and was present at his coronation 
ford, Bangor, and London, are in the first at Scono in April! 308. lie was, however 
window of the clnipel at Fulham Palace, and taken prisoner, when Bruco was surprised 
his portrait by Owon is in the library, An on- and routed at Mothven by the Earl ofPem- 
gravingof it by H. Meyor was privately oircu- brokoinJuneof t ho same year. On24July 
lated. Another portrait of him by Hoppnor an order was sent from Edward of England 
was engraved by O. Turner in 1811. to keep him in suro ward in the ensile of 

Randolph was tho author of numerous Invorlrip until the king himself should airive 
charges, sermons on episcopal consecrations at Carlisle or Perth or beyond tho moun- 
ond on public occasions, a Latin address to tains ( Cal. Doownents relating to Scotland, 
Oanterbmy convocation, 26 Nov. 1790, and vol. ii. No. 3807). It, was probably to save 
a Greek lecture given at Oxford in Decern- his life that ho agreed to swear fealty to Ed- 
ber 1782. The ‘ heads’ of his divinity loc- ward, and take up arms against his uncle; 
turcs were printed in 1784, and again in while, no doubt, his knowledge of Bruce’s 
1790, and the whole ‘ course of lectures to habits and haunts proved of some service to 
candidates for holy orders,’ together with the English in thoir efforts to secure tbs 
three 1 Lcctuies on the Book of Common Scottish king. Brace was hunted through 
Prayer ’ (which wore also issued separately the fastnesses ol' Garriolt by bloodhounds; 
in 1869), were published by his son Thomas and on ono occasion in 1307, when Brace 
in throe volumes, 1869-70. Asolootionirom was all hut captured by tho Earl of Pem- 
tho course, consisting of ten lectureswilh tlio broke, Randolph succeeded in taking ids 
‘ heads,’ was published in I860, and an on- banner. In 1308, howevor, Randolph, while 
larged selection of fourteen lectures came on a raiding expedition with a band of Eng- 
out m 1870. lie edited: 1. ‘Hyllogo con- lislimon commanded by him and Adam de 
fessionum sub tempos roformaudio occlesiio Gordon, was surprised and captured by Sir 
editurura,’ published at Oxford in 1804, and James Doughs in a fortalioo on the water of 
again, in an enlarged form, in 1827. 2. ‘The Lynne a little above Peebles. On being 
Clergyman's Instructor : a Oollaetiou of brought into the presence of Bruce, Randolph 
Tracts on the Ministerial Dutius,’ 1807; 3rd adopted a defiant attitude, and taunted his 
ed. 1824. 3. 1 Enchiridion Tkeologicum: a uncle with his inability to meet the English 
Manual for the Use of Divinity Students,’ in fair light, and with having recourse to 
1792, C vols , and 1812,2 vols. TTis anony- cowardly ambuscades. Bruce terminated 
mous pnmphlot —‘ Remarks on Micliaulis’s tho interview by ordering Mm into close im- 
Introduotion to the Now Testament,,’vols, iii. prisonmont; but, having subsequently mode 
and iv.,translated by tho Rev. Herbert Marsh ids submission to Bruoo, Randolph was gra- 
—' led to an unimaled cout roversy with that dually roeoivod into higli favour, andbeoame 
divine’ (of. Baktik, St John’s College , Cam- tho most trustod friend and adviser of the 
bridge, ii. 762-72, od. Mayor), Scottish king, while his fame as a warrior 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon., Gent. Mag, 1813 Tied with that of his companion in arms, 
ii 187-8, 1830 i. 332; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, Sir James Douglas. Some time after his sub- 
ix. 570-2; Lo Revo’s Fusti, i. 109, ii. 306, 609, mission ho was croatod by Bruoe Earl of 
626, 077, iii. 601, 610, 517, 624, 629; Oox’s Moray and Lord of Man and Annandele, 
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ujceiving flt < ' atn6t * ine . g™nts of estates with great difficulty, permission from Bruce 

corresponding to liis dignities. As a cornu- to go to his assistance; but, by the timo he 
auence however, of Ins alliance with Bruce, reached the scene of the encounter, the Eng- 
the estates which ho held from the icing of lis.li had begun to waver and fall hack ; and 
England were forfeited in March 1308-9 Douglas, confident thatRandolph would now 
(vol iii. No. 76), and in 1314 they were ho- put them to rout, with chivalrous delicacy 
stowed on Hugh le Despcnser (ib. No, 362). restrained his men from taking part in the 
One of the most remarkable feats of Ran- light, lest by his interference ne should 
dolph was the capture, on 14 March 1313- diminish the glory of so redoubtable a feat, 
1814 of the castle of Edinburgh, which had In the great battle of the following day 
heen'in the possession of the English, siuco "Randolph commanded in the centre, which 
its surrender to Edward I in 1296. _ After bore the main brunt of the English attack, 
investing it in vain for sis weeks, in tho Tlio high esteem in which Randolph was 
hope of reducing it by famine, Randolph wus now held by Bruce was shown by the fact 
informed by a soldier, William Frank or that at tho parliament held at Ayr on 
Francis, nt one time one of tho English 28 April 1810 it was provided that if, after 
garrison of the castle, that tho castle rock tho aaalli of Robert Bruce, or of Bruce’s bro- 
miglit be scaled by a secrol path, which lie therEdward, orBmco’sdaiigliterMnq'ory, tho 
himself had been accustomed to uso wliila heir to the crown should do a minor, Itan- 
courting a girl of the town. Randolph re- dolph should be gnnrdian of the heir nnd 
solved to accept his oiler to lead the ascent, rogeut of the kingdom. Shortly after the 
and with thirty followers succeeded, with- mealing of parliament, Randolph sot out for 
out mishap, in reaching the castle wall, Ireland along with Edward Bruce, to whom 
which they scalod with a rope ladder. Tho the Irish of Ulster had offoiod tho crown 
sentinels gave tho alarm, but wove iminedi- of Ireland. Randolph had tho chief com- 
ately overpowered, and (ho gurrisan, panic- mand of six thousand troops, sent by King 
stricken and ignorant, of tho number of their Robert tho Bruce to support his brother's 
assailants, afttr a short conflict, in which claims; and, landing at Onmckfergus on 
tho governor was killod, cither lied or sur- 16 May, stormed Dundalk and otlior towns, 
rendered at discretion. In accordance with and defeated largo combined forces of the 
the policy of Bruco, tlio castle was iinniu- English and Irish at Ooloraine and Arscoll. 
diatdy demolished, lest it should again Finally, however, the difficulty of obtain- 
fall mto the hands of tho English. It, was ingprovisions compelled the Scots 1o retire 
probably this brilliant achievement of Ron- into Ulsterand in April 1816 Randolph 
dolph that led Bruce to eonfor on him the passed over into Sootland for reinforcements, 
command of one of tlio main divisions of On learning how matters stood, King Robert 
the Scottish army at Bannockburn in tho tho Bruce resolved to go in person to his 
following June, lie was posted by Bruce on brother's assistance, taking Randolph along 
high ground at St. Nuuan’s, with special with him, During tho following campaign 
instructions to guard the approach to Stir- Randolph specially distinguished himself, 
ling Castle, then held by tho English ; hut and on its conclusion returned in tho end 
on the 23rd, tho day bofora the battle, Sir of the year to Scotland with the king. The 
Robert Clifford, with eight hundred Eng- dofeat and death of Edward Bruce in October 
licit horse, was eoen by Bruco to bo making 1318 put on ond to tho efforts to wroet Ire- 
acirouit by the low carso ground to the QflBt hind from the English. HiB death, as well 
so as to outflank tlie Scottish army, and net as that of Bruce’s daughter, Marjory, also 
between them and the castle. Observing that noooRsit ated some new enactments in regard 
Randolph made no movement to intercept to tho succession to the crown; and at a 
him, Bvucc rode up to him, and pointing to parliament held at Scone inDeccmbor 1318 
the English force to his loft, oxclnimed : ‘ A it was agreod that, in the event of tho suc- 
rosB has fallen from your chaplet.’ Deeply cession taking place during the minority of 
chagrined at his oversight, Randolph, taking tho heir to the kingdom, Randolph should bo 
with him only five hundred spearmen, liur- appointed tutor and guardian of tho young 
riedif possible to retrieve his error, and sue- prince, and failing him, Sir James Douglas, 
eeeded in placing them so as to bar Clifford's In April 1818 Randolph and Sir James 
approaoh to the castle. lie was immediately Douglas, aided by tho secrot co-operation of 
charged by Clifford, and a despcml o conflict tho governor, captured tho town of Borwiok- 
ensued, It seemed impossible that tlio Scot- on-'JVood by escalade, and with a compavo- 
tish square, surrounded on all sides by tho lively small force held it against tlio g over- 
English cavalry, could long resist their onset, nor of tho castle unt il tho arrival of Bruce 
Sir James Douglas therefore obtained, though noxl day with large reinforcements, soon 
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aftorwhiehthecastloalso surrendered. 'When, ' access to the emimy’s position, in inflictin' 
in tlio following year, Edward II witli a large 1 on the English an overwhelming defeat Ed- 
army was investing Berwick, Randolph and ward with the utmost difficulty making his 
Sir James Douglas, at the head of fifteen escape to Bridlington. Thereafter the Sects 
thousand men, entered England with the conlinuod to pursue their ravages in York 
design of achieving the coup of capturing shire without molestation, and Edward dia- 

tho queen of England, who had taken up hoartened by their successes and by the inter¬ 
ior rusidence at York. Their design was, nal dissensions with whichhewas threatened 
liowover, betrayed to the English by a Scot- agreed to negotiations for peace, Randolph 
tish prisoner, and, on their arrival before the 1 was one ol‘ (he throe ambassadors on the 
city, they found that tho queon and court 1 Scottish side, and on C May 1323 a truce 
had fled south. They were thus baffled in was concluded with Englaud for fifteen years 
thoir main purpose, but took advantage of Shortly afterwards, Randolph was sent on 
the opportunity to devastate all the neigh- a special embassy to the popo at Avignon 
bouring country; and a force of twenty and was so successful in neutralising the’ 
thousand men, consisting largely of monks previous representations of the English as to 
and thoir vassals, which had hean hastily obtain from the popo the acknowledgment 
assembled to oppose thorn, they completely of Bruoo’s independent dignity as king of 
routud at Milton, near the Swale, no fewer Scotland. On his return journey he also 
than four thousand of the English being visited tlio court of Erance, and arranged 
slain, including three hundred ecclesiastics, for the renewal of the ancient league between 
The news of the disaster so exasperated the France and Scotland. Subsequently he took 
English before Borwick that Edward was part in negotiations for a permanent peace 
constrained to raise tliu siege ; and endoavour between England and Scotland, but on the 
to intercept the Scots on their return. This, renewal of Edward’s intrigues at the papal 
however, he failed to accomplish, the rapid court they were broken off. In 1820 Ran- 
movements of the Scots, and their know- dolph concluded at Corboil an alliance ofleu- 
ledgo of the pusses, enabling them to elude sive and defensive between France and Scot- 
pursuit, and they arrived in Scotland laden land, which bound oacli party to help tha 
with booty, having pillaged no fewer than other against England; Scotland, however, 
eighty-four towns and villages. InNovom- not boing required to carry out the engage- 
ber Randolph and Douglas again invaded ment until tho trueo with Englaud expired 
England, and devastated Qillesland. Dis- or was broken by England. Aftor the depo- 
courngud by his inability to cope with thorn sition of Edward II, proposals were made to 
and tlieir countrymen, Edward came to Scotland for a reimwal of the truce, hut as in 
terms with them, and agreed to a truce for the proposals Bruoo’s title of king was osten- 
two years. Meanwhile, emboldened by their ttttiously ignored, Bruoo deemed himself ab- 
suocess, the Scots resolved in 1320 to send a solved from tho formur agreement with Eng- 
memorial to tha popo, asserting—in tlio face land. Accordingly, in June 1327, Randolph 
of previous papal denunciations—tho indr- and Sir Jamos Dougins—Bruce being thenm- 
pendence of Scotland. Randolph’s name np- oapaoitatedbysiolcnoss—entered the northern 
peared second in the list of signatures. counties of England by Carlisle, and passed 

It was mainly through the private diplo- through Northumberland, burning and de- 
macy of Randolph that tho Earl of Laucas- vaBtatiug. With tha determination to over- 
ter was induced in 1321 to tako up arms whelm them, Edward ITT collected a finely 
against Edward II, it being agroad that tits equipped force of sixty thousand men; but 
Soots should make a diversion in his favour the elaborate character of his preparations 
by an invasion of England; but before the defeated his purpose. Slow and unwieldy in 
Scots could come to his assistance, Lancaster its movements, his formidable army was 
was defeated and taken prisoner near Ponte- completely outmanoeuvred by the lightly 
fract. After an abortivo invasion of Scot- armed Scots, who, according to Froissart, 
land in 1322, Edward, having collected the carried no baggage but the iron girdle and 
remains of his army, which had been weak- bag of oatmeal trussed behind their saddle, 
enad by famino and sorely distressed during If Edward, several times succeeded in bring- 
its retreat by tho attacks of Randolph and ' ing them to bay, It woe always in a positiou 
Douglas, encamped thorn at Bylaud Abbey, too formidable for attack; and at last, when 
Yorkshire. The Scots hod, however, been almost surrounded at a wood near tha Wear, 
watching thoir opportunity for revenge, and, called Stanhope Park, tho Scots made good 
suddenlyapiioaving in sU'ongforce,succeeded, their oscapa at midnight over a morass by 
mainly by the valour of Randoph and Dou- means of hurdles, and arrived in Scotland 
glas in forcing a narrow pass which permitted Bcatholoss. So disheartenod wore the Eng- 
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Hall with tho results of tho campaign that, 
on a renewal of hostilities by the ScoLs, com¬ 
missioners were sent to tho camp of the 
Scottish king at Narlmtn with proposals for 
a treaty of peace, and for a marriage between 
J oann a, princess of England, and David, only 
son of liobert Bruce, The result was the 
treaty of peace concluded at Edinburgh on 
IS March 1827-8, and ratified at a parlia¬ 
ment held at Northampton on_4 July 1828, 
in which the independent dignity of Robert 
Bruce as king of Scotland was fully recog¬ 
nised. ... „ 

By the treaty the chronic warfare between 
the two countries was for a time suspended, 
and during Bruce's remaining years of in¬ 
creasing weakness, spent in retirement at 
Oardross, Randolph was ono of his chief 
companions and counsellors. Much of their 
timo was here occupied in shipbuilding, in 
which Randolph, as well as Bruce, took a 
special interest (Exchequer Rulh of Scotland, 
i. passim). On the death of Bruce, 7 June 
1829, Randolph became regont of the Iting- 
Jom, and guardian of the young Icing, 
David II, whom he lod to his coronation at 
Scone on 24 Nov. 1831. He fully justified 
his ohoioe as regont. The acts passerl during 
his rule testify to his enlightened love of 
justice j and, while vigorous in cheeking the 
feuds of rival nobles, lie kept watchful guard 
agamBtpossibleattacksfrom England, mile 
the English were on tho march to invade 
Sootlana, Randolph died, 20 July 1882, ac¬ 
cording to tradition at Musselburgh. Hoctor 
Boece states that ho had long suffered from 
the stonB, and died of this disease, but this 
is not corroborated by tho earlier olironiclos, 
Barbour affirms that ho was poisoned, Wyu- 
totm that ho was poisoned at a feast at 
Wemyss by the sea, and the Brevis Chro¬ 
nica that he was poisoned, also atWemysB, by 
the maohinationB of Edward Balliol. This 
would seem to indicato that, in any caso,his 
illness was sudden; and if lie was taken ill 
at Wemyss, and died at Mussolburgh,hewas 
probably carried in a small vessel across the 
Birth of Forth to a spot near Musselburgh. 
The house in Musselburgh in which tradi¬ 
tion places his death stood, until 1809, on tho 
south side of the stroot, near tho east port. 
Randolph was buried at Dunfermline lib, i. 
483). 

By his wife, Isabel, only daughter of Sir 
John Stewart of Boukle, with whom he ob¬ 
tained tho barony of Gavlies, Randolph had 
two sons and o daughter: Thomas, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, but was killod at the bottle of 
Dupplin, 12 Aug, 1882 j John, third earl 
[<j. v.]j and Agnes, married to Patrick, oar I 
oi Dunbar, 
vox. XVI. 


[Chronicles of Forduu, Wyntoun, and Ftoib- 
wvi t; Barbour's Brue«; Cal. State Papers relat¬ 
ing to Scotland, vol. iii.; Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland, vol. i. ; Acta P.irl. Scot. vol. i. ; Dou¬ 
glas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 250-1.] 

T. F. H. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1623-1590), 
a mhassador, son or Avery Randolph of Badles- 
mero, Kent, was horn m 1628. He entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, at the time of its 
foundation, and graduated B.A. in October 
1546, and B.O.L. in 1647-8. Shortly after¬ 
wards hobeoame a public notary; and in 1649 
he was made principal of Broadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), Oxford. lie con¬ 
tinued til ere until 1668, when the protestant 
persecutions under Quoen Mary compelled 
him to reaign and retire to France. Accord¬ 
ing to his own statement he had from his 
father, as long as ho professed 1 the life of a 
scholar, sufficient for that stato j ’ and, when 
he ‘ travelled,’ he ‘ found him somewhat more 
liberal ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1G01-2, 
No. (386). Sir James Melville refers 1 o Ran¬ 
dolph’s indebtedness to him 1 during ]u fl 
banishment in France’ (Memoirs, p, 281), 
Randolph seems to have mainly resided in 
Paris, whero he was still living as a scholar 
in April 1667 (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1658-8, p, 299), It was probably during 
his stay in Paris that ho came under the in¬ 
fluence of Goorge Buchanan, to whom, in a 
letter to Peter Young, tutor of James VI, he 
rofors in very eulogist ic terms as his ‘ master ’ 
(Buchanan, Opera Omnia, vol. ii,, App. p. 
18), Among his fellow-students and inti- 
matos in Paris was Sir William Kirkcaldy 
of Grange [q.v.] (Lotter of Randolph, 1 May 
1670, Cal. /State Papers, For. Ser. 1669-71, 
No. 876). 

Soon aflor the accession of Elizabeth, in 
1668, Randolph was acting as an agent of 
the English government in Gormany (ib. 
1668-9, No. 08), but in a few months re¬ 
turned to England; and, probably soon after¬ 
wards, ‘ procured, without his father’s charge,’ 
a * farm in Kent, the houso whore lie was born ’ 
(ib. 1661-2, No. 085), Doubtless his ac¬ 
quaintance with the Scottish protestants in 
Paris suggested to Elizaboth the employment 
of Randolph in the task of bringing Arran, 
wlio had boen compelled to flee from France, 
from Genova to England [soo under Hamil¬ 
ton, Jamps, second Loud Hamilton and first 
Eabl of Akran], Under the name of ‘ Bur¬ 
nable,’ he was also sent in the autumn of 
1669 to secretly conduct Arran into Scotland 
(ib. passim), lie left for London on 26 Nov. 
(ib. 1660-00, No. 828), but was again sent 
to Scotland in March 1600 (ib, No. 806), 
whore his representations had considerable 

8 a 
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influence in encouraging the protestants Thomas], lie was recalled to England about 
against the queen-regent, and in effecting an Junel606, and apparentlyit was shortly after 
understanding between them, and Elizabeth, his return that he was appointed postmastei- 
Tho success of his mission suggested his con- general(CW. StatePapers, Dom. Ser. 1517-gn" 
tinuanee in Scotland as the confidential agent p, 286), On 2 Nov. 1567 he obtained from 
of Elizahoth; hut probably, being an ardent Robert Constable an assignment of the office 
protestant, be was the representative rather of constable or keeper of the castle of Queen- 

of Cecil than the queen. Although by no borough and steward of the lordship ov manor 

means a match for Maitland of Lethington of Middleton and Merdenin the county of 
as a diplomatist, the fact that he possessed Kont (ii.p. 301). In June 1608 he was sent 
the confidence of theprotBstant party enabled on a special embassy to Russia in behalf of 
him to exercise no small influence in Sea Wish the Englishmerchant s tradinginthat country 
politics. His numerous letters, ponned fre- (Instructions to Thomas Randolph, Cal. State 
quently with graphic force, are among the Papers, For, Ser. 1666-8, No. 2272) ; andhe 
most valuable sources of information for this succeeded in obtaining from Ivan IV the 
period; hut, although they abound in inte- Terrible a grant of certain privileges to the 
resting details regarding the Queen of Soots merohant adventurers (St, Dom. Ser. 1547 - 
and her court, and the political plots and 3 580, p. 888 ), which led to the formation of 
eocial intrigues of which it was the hotbed, the Russian company. Of his embassy an 
his more significant statements must, unless account is published in Hakluyt's 1 Voyages.’ 
otherwise confirmed, he read with caution. Hu returned from Russia in the autumn of 
It is necessary to moire full allowance for 1669 (ib. For. Sor. 1669-71, No. 884) ; and 
his religious and national prejudices, the fre- oarly m 1670 ho was again sent to Scotland 
quently tointed sources or his information, {ib. No. 0-J8), where lie remained about a year, 
and tlio special purposes of Cecil and Elizabeth. Towards the closo of 1671 he married Anne 
In April 1602 Randolph accompanied tho "Walsingham, sis! or of Francis 'Walsingham, 
Queen of .Scots, who meanwhile professed and daughter of Thomas Walsingham of 
for him a warm friendship, in tho expedi- Ohiselhiirst. Boforo the marriage he received, 
lion to the north of Scotland which re- on 1 Oct.. 1671, on assignment from. Thomas 
suited in the defeat and death of Huntlyj Walsingham and William Crownor of letters 
and he even took part in the campaign, patent of tho custody of the manor and imn- 
‘ being ashamed to sit still where so many dred of Middlolon and Merdon in the county 
wore occupied ’ ( Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. of Rent,, at tho rent of 1001. per annum, to be 
1602, No. 648). In Juno 1668 he obtained paid to Mb intended wifo (ib. Dom. Sei. 1647- 
licenso to go to England on private business 1680, p. 424). 

(ib. 1563, No. 847); but on 20 April 1668 In October 1678 and April 1576 he went 
he was again sent to Scotland with the on special embassies to France (ib. 1673-4 
special aim of entangling 1 he SooWish queen No. 1206, 1676-7 No. 719). He was seat 
in negotiations for an English marriage, to Scotland in February 1677-8, hut too late 
The task committed to him was ungrateful, to prevout tho fall of Morton. Aftertheim- 
both because he was in great doubts as to prisonmont of Morton in 1680 he returned to 
the roal purpose of Elizaboth, and because Scotland to conduct negotiations in his be¬ 
lie well knew that it was kopeleSB to souk to half. At a convention of tho ost ales, held on 
outwit Maitland. 20 Feb. 1580-1, besides presenting a paper 

By the direction of Elizabeth, Randolph declaring the ‘Tut enlion of tho Queen’s Ma¬ 
did his utmost to provont the marriage of jesty and her Offers to tho King of Scotland 1 
Mary to Darniey, and after tho marriage de- (printed infnll in CkramwooD’s Piston, iii. 
oliued to recognise Ilarnley’s authority. Tlis 488-95), ho, in a speoch of two hours’ diner 
representations and promises wore mainly tion, denounced J5sm6 Stewart, created by 
responsible for tho rebellion of Moray. In tho king Duke of Lennox, as an agent of 
February 1605-0 he was aoeused by Mary of Romo. If anything, however, his hold inter- 
having assisted Moray and her rebellious euh- vontion only helped to seal Morton’s fate, 
jeols with a gift of three thousand crowns, Having faiiod to thwart the purposes of Lsn- 
and was required to quit tho oounlry within nox bya public acousation,he nowattempted, 
six days (ib. 1666-8, No. 107). Ultimately with Elizabeth’s sanction, to concoct a plot 
he retired to Berwick, and. wliile there he for tho seizure of him and the young Mug; 
was, after the murder of Riccio, accused by but, the plot having been he(rayed,he fled to 
Mary of having written a hook against her, Berwick, after he had narrowly escaped death 
called'Mr. Randolph’s Phantasy’ (printed by from a shot fired into the room he occupied 
the Scottish Text Sociol y in Satirical Poems in tho provost’s house at Edinburgh Tsee 
of the Time of the lleformatim ) [see Jmnrja, proofs and illustrations in appendix to in* 
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ibb’s History of Scotland ). Randolph was 
sent on his last mission to Scotland m 
January 1683-6 with instructions for the 
negotiation of a treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to which he succeeded in obtaining 
the signature of James VI. He held the 
joint offices of chancellor of tho exchequer 
and postmaster-general till his death, which, 
took place in his house In St. Peter’s Hill, 
near Thames Street, London, on 8 .Tune 15f)0, 
when he was in his sixty-soventli year. lie 
was buried in tho church of St. Rotor's, 
Paul’s Wharf. Randolph, during his em¬ 
bassies, was kept very snort of money, and 
had frequent difficulty in paying his expenses. 
Nor, important as had been his services, did 
he receive any reward beyond the not vory 
remunerative offices ubovo mentioned. Tho 
statement of Wood that he was knighted in 
1671 is not supported hy any evidence. Ran¬ 
dolph is supposed to have been the author of 
the original Bhort J,atin 'Life of George 
Buchanan/ but this must bo regarded as at 
least doubtful. lie took a spuuial interest 
in tkeprogress of Bnclmnan’s ‘History/ and 
offevedhis aid—with money if necessary— 
towards its completion. 

Bv Anne Walsingham Randolph had ft 
eon Thomas, who succeeded him (Cal Stale 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p. 384). II u lmd 
also a son (Ambroso) and a daughter 
(Frances^ who morriod Thomas Fitzgerald. 
He is said to have married, probably as 
second wife, Ursula Copinger (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 13). 

[Wood’s Athensc Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 683-6 
ana Fasti,i, 126 and passim; Arclucol. Cantiann, 
passim; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; Buchiuinni 
Opera Omnia, Oal. Stato Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, roign of Elizabeth; Oal. Ilatfleld State 
Fapois 1 T, E,H. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1006-1636), 
poet and dramatist, waB second Bon of 
William Randolph of Ilamsey, near Lewes, 
Sussex, and afterwards of Little Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, by his first wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of Thomas Smith of Newn- 
ham-eum-Badby,near Daventry, Northamp¬ 
tonshire. His father was steward to Edward, 
lord Zouob. Thomas was bom at N ownharn- 
cum-Badby in the house of his mother’s 
father; a drawing of it appears in Baker’s 
‘Northamptonshire’ (i. 201). He was bap¬ 
tised on 16 June 1606, He showed literary 
leanings as a child, and at the ago of nine 
or ten wrote in verse the ' History of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour/ the autograph 
copy of which was preserved in Anthony & 
Wood’s day. _ He was educaied at West¬ 
minster as a king’s scholar, and was eloctod 
in 1628 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


where he matriculated on 8 July 1G24. James 
Duport [q. v.], who was his junior by a 
year, was an admiring friend at both school 
and college, and subsequently commemo¬ 
rated his literary powers (Musts Subseaivre, 
1696, pp, 469-70). Randolph graduated 
B. A. in .1 anuary 1627-8, and was admitted u 
minor fellow 22 Sept. 1G29, and major fellow 
23 March 1631-2. Ilo procuuded M.A. in 
1632, and was shortly aftei wards incorpo¬ 
rated in the same degiee at Oxford. 

"While an undergraduate Randolph was 
fired with tho ambition of making the ac¬ 
quaint once of Ban .Tonson and other leaders 
of London literary society. According to a 
contemporary anecdote of Bomewliat doubt¬ 
ful authenticity, he shyly made his way on 
a visit to London into tho room in the Devil 
Tavern, near Temple Bar, where Ben Jenson 
was entortaining his friends. The party 
noticed his entrance, and challenged him 
‘to call for his quart of sack.’ But ke had 
spent all his money, and in an improvised 
stanza confessed that ho could only drink 
with them at their exponsa. BonJonsonis 
said to have sympathised with him in his 
embarrassment, and to have ‘ever after 
called him his son.' He acknowledged 
Jouson’s kindness in a charming ‘grillula- 
tory to Master Bon Johnson for his adopting 
of him to ho his son,’ and gavo further expres¬ 
sion to his admiration for liis master in two 
other poems, ontitled respectively ‘ An 
Answer to Master Ben Jenson’s Ode to 
persuade him not to leave the Stage’ and in 
‘ Au Eologuo to Mastor Jonson.’ After lie 
had token ids dogroe in 1628, his visits to 
London grow more frequent, and his litorary 
patrons or friends soon included, besidos 
Jonson, Thomas Bancroft, James Shirley tho 
dramatist, Owen Foltharo, Sir Aston Ookain, 
and Sir Ifenelin Digby. But until 1682 his 
time was mainly spent in Cambridge. Ac¬ 
cording to bis own account, while lie' con¬ 
tented liv’d by Cham’s fair stream/ he was 
a diligent student of Aristotle (Poems, ed. 
Jlazlitt, 000-10). But he became famous in 
the university tor his ingenuity as a writor 
of English and Latin verso, and was espe¬ 
cially energetic in ■organising dramatic per¬ 
formances bv tlie students of pieces of his 
own composition. In 1030 he produced his 
first publication, ‘ Aristippus, or the Joviall 
Philosopher. Presented in a priuate Shew. 
To which is added tho Oonoeited Podler’ 
(London, for Robert Allot, 1630, 4to; other 
editions, 1081 and 1036). ‘ Aristippus/ which 
is in prose interspersed with Terse, is a witty 
satire in dramatic form on university educa¬ 
tion, and a rollicking defence of tippling. 
The phrase in one of Randolph’s verses— 

S a 2 
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‘blithe, buxom, and debonair’—was bor- dolph’B brother Robort, the editor oruitk 
rowed by Milton in bis ‘ L’ Allegro.’ ‘The Francis Rous, the Bodleian librarian, "Wo,. 
Conceited Pedler’ is a monologue which ton, in a letter to Milton, complimeutme 
would not have discredited Autolycus. In him on*Comus ’(printed in Milton’s'Poems^ 
1632 there was acted with great suocess be- 16-13), assigns the binding up of Randolph's 
fore Charles I and Queen Henrietta Maria, ‘Poems’with ‘Comus’to a bookseller's hope 
at Cambridge, by the students of Randolph’s that the accessory (i.e, ‘ Comus’) ‘might 
college (Trinity), the‘Jealous Lovers,’an ad- help out the principal.’ To the volume 
mirable comedy, loosely following classical wore prefixed an elegy in English and some 
models (cf. Masson, Milton, i. 251-4). "When versos in Latin hy Randolph’s brother Re¬ 
published at tho Cambridge University press I bert, as well as olegios by Edmund Gayton 
in the same year, it was respectfully dedicated Owen Foltlurm, and the poet’s brother-in-laV 
to Thomas Comber, vice-chancellor of the uni- j Richard West. Tho pooms include transla- 
versity and master of Trinity. To tho book lions from Horace and Glaudian, and a few 
Randolph prefixed verses addressed to his 1 Latin versos on Bacon’s death, on his friend 
friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Christopher Shirley’s ‘ Grateful Servant.’ and tie like- 
(afterwords Viscount) Ilalton, Anthony but the majority ore original and in English! 
Stafford, and othors, while Edward Hide, Separate title-pages introduce ‘ The Muses' 
Duport, Francis Mercs, and his brother Iio- Looking Glasse’and‘Amyntae.’ ‘The Muses’ 
bert were among thoso who oomplimentod Looking Glasse by T.R.’resombledin general 
him on his success os a playwright. The design, the earlier * Aristippus.’ Sir Aston 
piece, which is in blnnlc verso, is Randolph’s Cakain, in com m en dolory vorsea, called it ‘ the 
most ambitious effort. Other litorary works Entertainment,’ and it doubtless was acted at 
which he produced undor academic hiilti- Cambridge. IntkcopomngsceneinlheBkck- 
ences were Latin poems in the university friars ThoaLro two puritans, who are strongly 
collections celebrating the birth of Princess prejudiced against tho theatre, are accosted 
Mary in 1031, and Charles I’s return from by a third character, Roscius, and the latter 
Scotland in 1633. A moclc-horoio ‘ oratio undorlalces to convert them from the view 
prsevaricatoria,’ delivered before the senate that plays can only serve an immoral purpose, 
m 1832, was first printed in Mr. Hezlitt’s There follow a disconnected seriee of witty 
collected edition of nis works. and effective dialogues between characters re- 

After 1682 Randolph indulged with in- presenting various vices and virtues; the de¬ 
creasing ardour in the dissipations of Lon- loguos seek to show that practicable virtue is 
don literary life. In two poems he ro- a mean betwoon two exlremos, In the con- 
counted tho loss of a finger in an affray which trasted portrayal _ of men’s humours Ben 
followed a festive meoting (cf. Ashmole MS. Jonson’s influence is plainly discernible. The 
88, No. 34, for a bantering reply by Mr. piece was long popular. Jeremy Collier 
Hammings to ono of tho poems). ThomaB wrote a preface for a now edition of 1706. 
Bancroft lamented that ‘ho drank too Some sconos wore acted at Oovent Garden 


greedily of the Muso’s spring.’ Credilors 
harassed him, and his health failed. Ho was 
attacked by smallpox, and, after staying with 
his father in 1634 at Little Houghton, North¬ 
amptonshire, he paid a visit to his frioud 
William Stafford of Blalherwick. There he 
died m March 1634-5, within three months 
of his thirtieth birthday, and on the 17th 
he was buried in the vault of tlio Stnfford 
family, in an aisle adjoining tho parish 
church. Subsequently his friend Sir Chris¬ 
topher, lord Hatton, erected a marble monu¬ 
ment in the church to his memory, with an 
English inscription invorso by Peter Haustod. 

In 1638 appeared a posthumous volume, 
‘Poems, with the Muses’ Looldng-Glassu and 
Anyutas’ (Oxford, by Leonard Liohllcld, 
for Francis Bowman, 4lo). A copy of it, 
bound with Milton’s newly issued ‘ Comus,’ 
was forwarded to Sir Homy Wotton by 
Milton’s and Wotton’s ‘ common friend Mr. 
R,,’ who is variously identified with Ran- 


on 14 March 1748 and 9 March 1749, when 
Mrs, Ward and Ryan appeared in tlis cast 
(Gpnbst, iv. 260-1, 280). The ‘Mirrour, 1 
nu altered vorsion, was published in 1738. 

‘Amyntas, or the Fatal Dowry,’ a 'Pas¬ 
toral aoted hoforo tho King and Queen at 
Whitehall,' In adapted from the poems of 
Gunriui and Tasso. 

Tho ‘ Poems,’ with their appendicesandsomo 
additions, including ‘ The Jealous Lovers,’re¬ 
appeared in 1040, again at Oxford. A title- 
page, with a bust of Randolph, was engraved 
by William Marshall. A third edition is 
dated London, 1618; a fourth, which adds 
tho ‘ Aristippus ’ and ‘ The Conceited Pedler,’ 
London, 1062; a fifth, ‘ with several addi¬ 
tions corrected and amended,’ at Oxford in 
1064j and a sixth (misprinted the ‘fifth 1 ) at 
Oxford in 1668. 

All tho pioeos named were reissued by Mr. 
W. O. Iiozlitt in 1876, together with a fay 
otlior short pooms, and another play tradi- 
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tionnlly assigned to Randolph, viz. ‘IlXouro- 
d>6sXma nXnVTuya/iw, a pleasant comedie 
entitulfld ITey for Honesty, Down with 
Knavery. Translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus by Tho. Randolph. Augmented 
and published by F. J[a(iues f],’ London, 1661, 
dto. This is a very free adaptation of Aristo¬ 
phanes, and contains so many allusions to 
avents subsequent to Randolph's death as to 
render his responsibility for it improbable, 
Charles Lamb included selections from it in 
his ‘Specimens.’ Mr. Hozlitt is doubtless 
accurate in assigning to Randolph two poems 
printed together in 1612 as by ‘ Thomas ltau- 
dall 1 viz. ‘ Commendation of a Pot of good 
Ale’ and ‘ The Battlo between tho Norfolk 
Cock and Cock of Wisbech,’ 

Mr. Ilazlitt did not inoludo a witty but 
indelicate Latin comedy called' Cornolianum 
Polium, comcdia lepidissiina, auetora T. It. 
ingeniosiasimo hnjus tevi Heliconio’ (Lon¬ 
don, 1088,12mo), which is traditionally as¬ 
signed to llandolpli. Thuro is a curious xrnn- 
tiapiece hy William Marshall. Mr, Crossluy 
more probably attributeditto Richard Brath- 
waite (Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. xii. 341- 
812). Another chiiinnnt to the authorship 
is Thomas Riley of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, a friend of Randolph, to wliom tho 
latter inscribes a poem boforo * Tho Jealous 
Lovers;’ but even if Riley’s claim bo ad¬ 
mitted, it is quite possible that Brathwailo 
laid some shavo in it as editor. On 20 June 
1660 a comedy bv ‘Thomua Randall,’ culled 
‘ The Prodigal Scholar^’ was licensed for pub¬ 
lication by the .Stationers’ Company, but 
nothing further ia known of it. 

Randolph achieved a wide reputation in 
his own day, and was classed by his con¬ 
temporaries among ' the most pregnant wits 
of his age.’ Fertile in imagination, ho could 
on occasion express himself with itiro powor 
and beauty. But his promise, as might bo 
expected from his irregular life and prema¬ 
ture death, was greater than his porfoimanoo, 
Phillips, in his ‘Thoatrum Poeturum,’ 1076, 
wrote: ‘The quickconooit and clear poetic 
fancy discovered in his extant poems Booms 
to promise something extraordinary from 
him, had not his indulgence to the too liberal 
converse with tho multitude of his applauders 
drawn him to such an immoderate way of liv¬ 
ing as, in all probability, shortened his days,’ 
The younger brother, Robert (1618-1671), 
who edited the ‘ Poems,’ was also educated 
at Westminslor as a king’s scholar, and was 
elected in 1629 to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 24 Feb. 1031-2, 
aged 19. lie graduated B.A. on 1 June 
1833, and M.A, (as Randall) on 8 May 1686. 
Wood describes him as ‘ an eminent poet,’ 
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He took holy orders, and was vicar succes¬ 
sively of Bavnotby and of Donnington. lie 
was buried in Donnington church on 7 July 
1071 (Wood, Fasti, i. 430; Foster, Alumni 
Oxon .; Welsh, Alumni Westmonast.'p. 901). 

[Wood’B Athente Oxon. ed Bliss, i. 684-7, 
Hunter’s MS. Chorus Vatum, 24487, ff. 300-4; 
Bahsr’B Northamptonshire, ii. 280 ; Academy, 
28 April 1892 ; Mmlan’s Oxford Pross, ‘ 1408’to 
1640, pp. 209, 222 ; Retrospective Review, vi. 
61 ; Floay’s Biogr. Ohron, ii. 164 &q.; Hazlitt’s In¬ 
troduction to Ins edition of Randolph’s Works.] 

S. L. 

RANDOLPH, TIIOMAS (1701-1783), 
president of Cornua Ohnsti College, Oxford, 
son of Herbert Randolph, recorder of Can¬ 
terbury, was horn in that, city on 30 Aug, 
1701, and educated tliero in the king’s school. 
On 19 Nov. 1716, being then little more 
than fourteen, years of age, he was elected 
to a Kentish scholarship, at Corpus, and on 
22 Fob. 1722-8 became probationer fellow, 
lie took the usual degrees, including that of 
D.D.,andin comparatively early life attmetod 
tho attention of John Potter [q.v.], then bishop 
of Oxford and rogius professor of divinity, 
who, on his translation to Oant orhury, collated 
him to the united livings of Petham and 
Waltham in Kent, and subsequently to the 
roctory of Salt wood, with tho chapclry of 
Hytlw annexed. Through tho archbishop's 
iulluonce he also became deputy to Dr. Rye, 
Potter’s successor in the chair of divinity; 
hut, failing on the vacancy of the chair to 
obtain tho succession, he rotund to his liv¬ 
ings. The first work which brought Ran¬ 
dolph into notice as a theological champion 
on the orthodox Bide waB a Bhort treatise 
entitled ‘ The Christian’s Faith, a Rational 
Assunt,’ published in 1744, a second part 
being published in the following year. This 
work was a roply to a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Christianity not founded on Argument,’ 
cS:e., by H. Dodwell tho younger. On28 April 
1748 Randolph was elected, without his 
knowledge or any communication from tho 
electors, to tho presidency of Corpus, and 
thencoforth he made Oxlord his principal 
place of residence and tho scono of his work. 
In 1760 ha bocame vice-chancellor, and held 
that office for throe yaars, during which period 
thoro was an important reorganisation of the 
delegacy of tho pross. In 1767 Bishop Lowth 
appointed him to tho archdeaconry of Oxford, 
ana in 1768 he was unanimously electod to 
tho Margaret professorship of divinity, to 
which oilico a canonry at Worcester was 
then attached. lie died on 24 March 1783, 
and was buried in the college cloister, where 
a monumont was erected to his memory, lie 
married, on 22 Aug. 1738, Tliomazine, sister 
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of Sir John Honywood. By Lor, who die d 
on 11 Dec. 1783. nged 76, he had six chil¬ 
dren, of whom John (1749-1813) [q. v.] 
became bishop of London, 

According to Richard Lovell "Edgeworth 
[q. t.], Randolph was a singularly gentle 
and indulgent president of his college. Ills 
‘good humour made moro salutary impres¬ 
sion on the young men he governed than 
has been ever effected by the morose manners 
of any unrelenting disciplinarian’ (Edst:- 
Wooth, Memoirs, 1820). During Randolph’s 
administration, too, the college seems to 
have shaken off the lethargy which had 
marked it, in common with the other Oxford 
colleges, during the early half of the cen¬ 
tury. The undergraduates included many 
men—Lord Stowell, Bishop Burgess, Arch¬ 
bishop Lawrence, and othors—who subse¬ 
quently attained emineneo. 

Randolph was a stout champion of ortho¬ 
doxy as at that time understood. lie angagod 
in the Trinitarian, Arian, and subscription 
controversies, and entered the lists against 
no less than five well-known authors— 
Gibbon, Bishop Law of Carlisle, Bishop 
Olayton of Ologhor, Thoopliilus Lindsey, ana 
the younger Dodwell. In addition to the 
work directed against the last-named author, 
which has been already noticed, and single 
sermons, Randolph defended the subscription 
of undergraduates to theThirty-nine Articles 
in pamphlets published at Oxford botweeu 
1771 and 1774, in roply, among olbors, to 
Edmund Law [q. v.l, bishop of Carlisle. 
His other works include: 1. ‘ A Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity from tho Ex¬ 
ceptions of a late Pamphlet [by Robert 
Olayton [q. v.J bishop of Ologhor] ontitulod 
“An Ebsay on Spirit,” ’ &c., published at Ox¬ 
ford in 1764. 2. ‘A Vindication of the 

Worship-of the Son of God and the Daly 
Ghost against the Exceptions of Mr. Tiioo- 
philus Lindsey, Oxford/1776. 8. ‘ ALott or 
to the Remarkor on the Layman’s Scriptural 
Confutation, wherein the Divinity of llio 
Son of God is further vindicated, Oxford, 
1777. 4. ‘The Proof of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion drawn from its Successful and Speedy 
Propagation/ &c., in two sermons, Oxford, 
1777 (directed against Gibbon’s lift eolith 
chapter on the 'Progress of tho Christian 
Religion).’ 6. 'Tho Prophecies and otlvor 
Texts cited in the Now Testament compared 
with the Hebrew Original and the Septuo- 
gint Version,’ &o,, Oxford, 1782. 0. A 

posthumous publication, in two volumes, en¬ 
titled ‘A View of Our Blessed Saviour’s 
Ministry, together with a Charge, Disserta¬ 
tions, Sermons, and Theological Lectures 
(Prmleotiones Theological, xvii.)/ Oxford, 


1784; the charge and sermons m these 
volumes had alone been already nublidu»i 
Prefixed to tho two volumes of the nos 
thumous works is a portrait of Randolph 
(as an old man), painted or drawn by J 
Taylor, and engraved by John Keyso Sher- 
wen. A few copies scorn to have been struck 
off separately. 


[Fowlers History of Corpus Cliristi Collorn; 
Biographical Preface to the two posthumous 
volumes ; Momoira of R. 1. Edgewoith ; Corpus 
Chribli Coll. Reg , Berry’s County Genealogies 
(Kent), pp. 278-0; Hasted’s Kent, i.) T. F. 

RANDOLPH, WILLIAM (1650-1711) 
colonist, son of Richard Randolph, who was 
half-brother of the pool, Thomas Randolph 
[q. v.l, was born in 1060 at Morton Morrell 
m Warwickshire. In 1674 he emigrated to 
Virginia, acquired a largo plantation on the 
James river, and devoted himself to plant¬ 
ing with much success, for he left seven or 
more estates at his death. Helivodlatterly 
at Turkey Island, below Richmond, "Vir¬ 
ginia, whoro be had bnilt himself a splendid 
mansion. He was also a shipowner, and his 
ships plied regularly to Bristol. 

Randolph rose to tho rank of colonel in 
the colonial militia. lie was member of 
the house of assembly in 1684, and later a 
member of council. Ho is eaid to have been 
a man of high character, with wide influence, 
no was a founder and trustoe of the William 
and Mary Oollogo, Virginia; hut his chief 
work was directed to the civilisation of the 
Indians. He died on 11 April 1711 at Turkey 
Island. 

IIo marriod Mary Teliain, and had seven 
sons and tliroo daughters. Six of the sons 
became prominent colonists; one of them, 
Sir Jolm Randolph of Tazewell nail, was 
knighted in 1780 when on a visit to England. 


[Virginian Historical Collections; Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Amorican Biogr] 0. A. H. 

RANDS, nENRY (d. 1661), bishop of 
Lincoln. [Sco IIolbeA on, Henby.] 

RANDS, WILLIAM BBIGIITY (1828- 
1S82), ‘ tho laureate of tho nursery/ writing 
under the pseudonyms of UmnY IIoudbach 
and Matthew Bisowsre, son of a small shop¬ 
keeper, was born in Keppol Street, Ohelsea, 
on 24 Deo. 1823. He received a very limited 
education, and derived much of wbat he 
knew from a habit of reading at the second¬ 
hand bookstalls, lie had a varied career, 
was for somo yoars in a warehouse, then on 
the stage, ana tbon a clerk in an attorney’s 
office. Having taught himself stenography, 
ho in May 1857 outered tho employment of 
Messrs, Gumoy Sc Co., and was soon ap¬ 
pointed a reportor in the committee-rooms 
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of the House of Commons, Here lie proved 
very efficient, and after attending', during a 
session of the house, a committee on the 
merits of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
ordnance, he received a vote of thanks from 
the committee. Ill-health occasioned Ms 
resignation in August 1876. 

When parliament was not sitting he spent 
his time in literary work by special arrange¬ 
ment with his employers, and wrote much 
in verso and prose. At an early period he 
became a member of the staff of the 1 Illus¬ 
trated Tunes/ and fam 18 Oct. 18C6 to 
24 June 1871 furnished the greater part of a 
weekly article on men and manners, entitled 
'The Literary Lounger.’ In the meantime 
he commenced writing for Cassell’s 'llov’s 
Paper ,’ 1 St. Paul’s Magazine/ ‘Good Words/ 
‘Good Words for the Young/ and ‘ The Peep 
Show.’ To ‘The Argosy’ (vols. iii.and iv.), 
in 1867, he contributed, under the name 
of Heniy Holbeach, a tale entitled ' Shoe¬ 
makers’ Village.’ For the ‘ Con temporal y 
Review’ he wrote very many articles under 
the pseudonyms of Henry Holbeach and 
Matthew Browne; tho earliest, called ‘ Moral 
Criteria and Moral Codes/ appeared in De¬ 
cember 1869 (pp. 684.-600). To tho' Saturday 
Journal/ published by Alexander Straluin 
between April 1874 and April 1876, he fur¬ 
nished twolve four-leaf ‘Monthly Supple¬ 
ments of Notes, Literary, Social, and Scien¬ 
tific;’ and to Tait’s'Edinburgh Magazine’ a 
number of articles entitled ‘ Bonding fluids.’ 
He was a reviewer in the ‘ Pall Mall GazoUo ’ 
in its early years, and in his later days wrote 
many articles in tho ' Spect ator.’ In 1878 ho 
aided in founding tho ‘ Citizen ’ newspapor 
in the city of London. 

He died at Luton Villa, Oudino Hoad, 
East Dulwich, Surrey, on 23 April 1882, ana 
was buried in Forest llill oemotery, leaving 
four childron. 

Rands was in many ways an eccentric 
character. His domestic life was somewhat 
irregular; but ho was for some timo a re¬ 
gular preacher in a ohapel at Brixlon, and 
composed hymns of great force and origi¬ 
nality. Ono, commencing ‘ Ono Lord thero 
ib all lords abovo/ which appeared originally 
in his ‘ Lilliput Lootures ’ (1872), has been 
includodin Ilorder’s ‘Congrogat ional Hymns ’ 
(1884), and in tho ‘ Congregational Church 
Hymnal ’ (1887) (Julian, Ilymnofoff!/, 1892, 
p. 961). As a poet ho showed a keen lovo 
of nature and a sonso of the muBic of words. 
His first book, brought out in 1867, and one 
of the few to which his name is attached, 
was called ‘ Chain of Lillos and othor Poems. 
In after years he regarded it as crude and 
unsatisfactory. It is as a writer of verse for 


childron that lus position was most securo. 
Mr. Jlimes Payn called him, in ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,’the ‘laureate of the nursery/ and 
had he done no more than write the lyric 
‘ Beautiful World/in his ‘ Ldliput Lectures’ 
(187i), ha would have claimed remembrance. 
Ilis fairy tales, of which he published one 
every Christmas for many years, combined 
much delicate fancy with well-contrived 
allegory; the cliief of them were reprinted 
in ‘Lilliput Legends.’ Ills elaborate book 
on Chaucer’s 1 England/1809 (2 vols.), wider 
the pseudonym of ‘ Matthew Browne/ is an 
admirable piece of work. 

Besides the works noticed, he wrote: 
1. ‘Tangled Talk, an Essayist’s Holiday’ 
(byT. Talker), 1804. 2. ‘The Frost upon 
the Pane; a Christmas Story/ 1854 (anon,) 
8. ‘Lilliput Levee/ 1884; 3rd edit. 1808 
(anon.) 4. 1 Lilliput Revels/ 1871 (anon.) 
0 . ‘ Lilliput Legends/1872 (anon.) 0. ‘Henry 
Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy: 
a Narrative and a Discussion/ 1805 (by 
‘ Ilenry Holbeach’), 2vols.; 2nd edit. 1860. 
7. ‘ Shoemakers’ Village ’ (by ‘Ilonry IIol- 
beach’), 1871, 2 vols. 8. ‘Veises and 
Opinions ’ (by ‘ Matthew Browne ’), 1868. 

[Daily Rows, 26 April 1882, p. 2; Pictorial 
World, 17 June 1882, pp. 371-2 (with portrait); 
Contemporary Review, November 1869, pp. 398- 
412; Milos’s Poets of tho Century, 1893, v. 116— 
130; information from W. 11. Gurney Salter, 
esq., Paul W. Rands, esq., and Alexander 
8 trillion, osq.] G. 0. B. 

RANDXJLF, called Ln Mnsoirar, Hast. 
oi' CiniHTUK (d. 1129 P), was the son and 
hoir of Randulf, called ‘deBrichessart’ (from 
Briquessart, his family seat), hereditary vi- 
comto of the Bessin in Normandy, by Maud, 
sister of Hugh ‘of Avranohes/ oarl of Chester 

t q, v.] He is chiefly remarkable for the con- 
usion that has prevailed as 10 his name, his 
titles, and Ms wife. Though he is very gene¬ 
rally termed ‘ do Moschinos ’ (do Micoms), he 
bore the name ‘ Meschin ’ only. According 
to Dugdalo, he came ovor with the Con¬ 
queror, and received the city of Carlisle, of 
which he became earl. Freeman asserted 
that he became oarl of Cumberland; but, 
as Mr. Eylon rightly points out ( Addit . 
MS. 81930, f. 171), Randulf was never 
‘ oarl/ but merely ‘ lord’ of the district. All 
this confusion can be traced through Dug¬ 
dalo to Matthew of Westminster (see ad ex¬ 
cellent note by Mr. Luard in Matt, Paris, 
Chronica M a/ora, ii. 8 ), and to the docu¬ 
ments of Wotherall Priory, printed in the 
‘Monasticon’ (iii. 688-4), and including the 
so-called ‘Ohronicon Oumbrioo/ a special 
source of error. The documents, however, 
thoro numbered iii, r, and xv, are probably 
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genuine in substance, and prove that Ran- 
aulf held the castle (andbarony) of Appleby, 
together with the ‘ potestas ’ (as he terms it) 
of Carlisle. Henry I, in those documents, 
speaks of the latter ns an 'honour' which 
Randulf had held ; and an inquisition in the 
‘Testa de Novill' (p. 879) speaks of him 
ns ‘ quondam dominus Oumbrire.’ An inte¬ 
resting charter of King David of Scotland 
refers to Randulf holding Carlisle and his 
1 terra de Cumberland ’ ( Cott. Chart, xviii. 46), 
There is nothing to show how he obtained, 
or how he lost, this position, 

Another important fief came to Randulf 
by his marriage with Lucy, widow of Roger 
FitzGerald (de Roumare), a great heiress, 
and he thereby became the largest land¬ 
owner in Lindsey, as is shown by ‘The Lind¬ 
sey Survey’ (Cott. MS. Claudius, 0. 6), 
drawn up about the middle of tho _ reign of 
Henry L -Hearne's cdilion of this record 
in his ‘ Liber Niger Scaccarii ’ placed the 
words ‘ Comes Lmcohiim ' after Randulfs 
name, which has led Stapleton and other 
authorities, down to Mr. Chester “Waters 
(Survey of Lindsey, p. 12), to beliovo that he 
hold that title; but Mr. Greonstreet’s fac¬ 
simile edition proves that the words were 
an interlineation by a much later hand. A 
series of nine writs, however, from Henry I 
(Mon. Anf/l. vol. vi. 1272-1276) prove that 
he was addressed os the principal layman in 
the county. The parentage of Randulf'a 
wife, Lucy, has been and is still hotly dis¬ 
puted. Tho old-fashioned view, found in 
Dugdale (Baronage, i. 10), and largely based 
on the pseudo-Ingulf and his continuator 
‘ Peter of Blois,’ was that she was daughter 
and heiress of Ailfgar, ear! of Mercia, and 
wife successively to Yvo Tailbois, Roger 
FitzGerald, and Randulf ‘ Moschin.’ As 
this was seen to he physically impossible, 
modern genealogist s^uelias Mr, J. G. Nichols, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Iliude, held that 
there were really two Lucys, mother and 
daughter, of whom the former was wife of 
Yvo, and the latter of Roger and Randulf. 
This view was first advanced in the ‘Annals 
and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey ’ (3 886, 
pp. 66-79), and was emphatically aocoptod 
by Mr. Freovaan (NonnanConqvest, 2nd edit, 
ill. 778-9, iv. [18/1], 472). TI 10 whole con¬ 
troversy is summed up by the writer of this 
article in the ‘Academy,’ 17 Deo. 1887 
(of, 19 Nov., 20 Nov., and 8 Deo. 1887). In 
o, subsequent series of papers on ‘ The Coun¬ 
tess Lucy’ (Genealogist [now ser.], vol. v.), 
Mr. R. E. G. Kirk advanced the theory that 
there was but one Lucy, who was daughter 
to Thorold, the sheriff, and wife of the above 
three husbands. It can only be said that 


hor parentage is not yet proved, hut that she 
was a great heiress, who was certainly widow 
of Roger, and probably of Yvo previously 
when Randulf married her. ■" 

Orderic, who styles Randulf ‘Baiocensis’ 
states that he (unless it wub his father) sun 
ported Henry I in 1106 (Hist. Led. iv 220) 
and led the van at the battle of Tinchehrai 
(tb. p. 229). lie adhered to the king again 
in the struggle of 1119 (ib. p. 846), and, later 
m the reign, being entrusted with the caBtle 
of Evreux, took jpart on Henry’s behalf in 
tliefight at Borg-Th6roude on 26 March 1124 
(ib. pp. 463, 466). Meanwhile, on the death 
of his cousin Richard, oarl of Chester, who 
was drownod in tho White ship in 1120, he 
obtained the succession to his earldom, giving 
the crown the lands of his stepson, William 
do Roumare (ib. p. 442). His first appear¬ 
ance, probably, ns ear! was at the Epiphany 
council of 1121 (Geoffrey de Mandenlk, p. 
429), Mr Lunrd points out iu his instruc¬ 
tive footnote (Matt. Pakis, Chron. Maj. ii. 
8) that the slatemout ns to Randulf obtain¬ 
ing the earldom of OhosLer in exchange for 
that of Oarlislo, though adopted by Dugdale 
aud tho3e who follow him from Matthew of 
Westminster, can he traced to a mere mar- 

E inal note on ono of the manuscripts which 
as proved a fortilo source of error. His 
career as Earl of Chest or seems to have been 
uneventful, save that, in 1128 ho was sent 
over with tho Earl of Gloucester to secure 
the safely or Normandy, than threatened bv 
Fulk of Anjou (Sym, Duiroi.ii. ii. 267). He 
is said by Dngdalo to have died in 3129,and 
lie was certainly dead before tho pipe roll 
of 83 floury I (Mich. 1130). 

Bosides his sou and heir Randulf [q. v.], 
lie had a daughter Alioe, wife of Richard 
FitzGilbert, (do Glare), and mother of Gil- 
bort, first onrl of Hertford (Gesta Stephani, 
p, 18). lie had also a younger brother, 
yVilmam Mbsoiitn, who appears in tho 
‘Lindsey Survey’ by that name, and who 
had received a fief tlioro out of forfeited 
estates ( Watuks, p. 32). lie had also been 
enfeoffed in Cumberland by Randulf, and 
acquired the honour of Skipton in Yorkshire 
by his marviago with Cecilia, daughter of 
Robert de Reumilly (Stapt.hton, p. 34). 
He had witnessed, with his brother Ran- 
(lulf, a charter of Earl Richard (d. 1320) to 
St. Werburgh of Chester, aud lie also wifr- 
nessod Iiaudulf’s own charter to that house 
(M 0 na. 1 ticon, ii. 887). He occurs in the 
pipe roll of 3130, but, was probably dead 
in or bofore 3138 Stapleton 

assorts that lie was made Earl of Oamwidge 
by Stuphou (ib.), hut I his is an error (Round, 
Feudal England, p. 186), 
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''jn^FitzRanulf, -who also figures in the 
‘Lindsey Survey,’ was perhaps a younger 
toother (tf. pp. 184-5)—not a younger son, 


M alleged (Watdbb, p. 12)—of the Earl of 
Chester, in which case he was named after 
tos uncle, Earl Hugh. 

[Hindo's Pipe Hulls for Cumberland, &e.; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest and William Rufus; 
Archeological Journal; Stapleton’s Holy Trinity 
Prior? (in York volume of Arch. Institute); Or- 
dericnB Vitalis (ed. Sooidtd de l’Histoiro do 
France); Matt. Paris’s Chronica Majors, Gesta 
Staphani (ed, Hewlett), and Symoon of Durham 
(Roils Her.); Testa de Novill, and Pipe Roll of 
31 Henry I (Record Comm.); Dugdnlo’s Bnron- 
am; Monastieon Anglicanum; Waters’s Survey 
of Lindsey; Greonstreet’s Survey of Lindsey 
(facsimile); Round's Geoffroy do Mandovillo and 
Feudal England; Sitwell’s Barons of Pulford, 
pp 62, 9V; Eyton’s MSS. and Cotton Chart ars 
(British Museum).] J. II, R. 


RANDULF, cflllod Dd Gubstonb, Eabl 
oi Citcarcn (d. 115S), was son and heir of 
Randulf ' Meschin,’ earl of Chester [n. v.], 
whom he suoceoded shortly before 1130, 
He is found in the pipe roll of that year 
indebted to the crown for largo sums (p, 110), 
including 1,0001 which liis father had died 
owing for tho fief of his kinsman tho Earl 
of Cheslor. Ilis mother also is entered as 
paying considerable amounts, implying that 
her husband was lately dead. In tile follow¬ 
ing year (8 Sept. 1131) Randulf attended a 
great council of tho roalm at Northampton 
(Round, Geoffrey de Mandevitle, p, 205), 
but took no active part in alFaii's under 
Henry I. 

It was with the accession of Stephen that 
the earl booamo an important, factor in Eng¬ 
lish politics. His power was by no moans 
limited to tlie county which formed his earl¬ 
dom, In Lincolnshire he inherit od the groat 
fief of his fathor, Randulf M eschin, with that 
of their kinsman aud predecessor, Eavl Ri¬ 
chard. In the same county his half-brother 
and staunch ally, William do Roumare, was 
in possession of their mother’s largo OHtatos, 
while, through lier, tlioy claimed rights over 
Lincoln Castle. In tho north, Carlisle, with 
its honour, which his father had once hold, 
was a special object of the oarl's dosiro. Tho 
springs of his policy, therefore, nro found in 
Lincoln and Carlisle. To pacify the Scot¬ 
tish king and his son, Stophon granted Car¬ 
lisle to the latter at the very beginning of 
his reign (Rio. Rux. p. 140). Ilonry of 
Scotland, coming south, attended liis Ens(,er 
court in 1136, when the special honour 
shown him raised the earl’s jealousy ( Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, p. 265; Sym, Dumelm. ii. 
287). He is found, howovor, as a witness at 


Oxford to Stephen’s charter nflihprties after 
Enstor ( Geoffrey de Mandeville , p. 263). He 
seems to have then withdrawn to his do¬ 
minions, and invaded Wales, but with ill- 
success (Sim. Dunelm. ii, 287). He stood 
completely aloof till 1140, when he endea¬ 
voured to intercept his rival, Henry, relum¬ 
ing to Scotland (ib. ii. 806). Discontented 
at not obtaining as much as he wanted 
from Stephen, ho succeeded, on tho king’s 
departure from Lincolnshire towards the 
close of (he year, in gaining possession by a 
trick of the keep of Lincoln Castle (Obd. 
Vit. v. 126; Will. Nnwn. i. 39; Witt 
Malm. ii. 509). Stephen hurried back after 
Christmas, and closely besieged him with liis 
half-brother and their wives in the castla. 
The earl, who was ‘ tho younger and moro 
daring of the two,’ contrived to slip out, 
and strained ovory nerve to gathor forces for 
the roliof of the besieged. Besides his own 
followers and Welsh allies, he secured tlio 
assistance of Robert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
whose daughter lie had married before tho 
death of JIcnrv I (Wilt. Malm. ii. 509), 
and lie made his way to the Empross Maud 
(o oflbr his allegianco in return for help (ii. 
p. 570; Ohd. Vit. v. 120; Witt. Nnwn. 
l. 40). With hie fatlier-in-law and the forces 
they had gathered, ho reached Lincoln on 
2 Feb. 1141, and, in tlie battle beneath its 
walls, took a foremost part, ckarging the 
Icing in person (ITen. Hunt, pp, 268-74; 
GnitVABi), p. 117), Entering tho city in 
triumph, on the defeat of the enemy, ho 
nllowod liis Welsh troops to sack it (Ono. 
VlT, v. 129). 

Having gained his immediate object, tho 
earl again stood aloof, and is not found at 
the court of tho empross. Conan, earl of 
Richmond, who bad fled at Lincoln, tried to 
waylay and seize him, but was himself cap¬ 
tured, thrown into prison, and forced to do 
homage to Earl Randulf and become his 
man (Sym. Dunulm. ii. 308; Gesta Stephavi, 
p. 72), In August 1141, however, the crisis 
caused by tho siege of Winchester drew 
him south, and he joined the queen's forces 
(Sym, Dunulm. ii. 810), but he went over 
to tho empress (ib. ; Gesta, p, 79), though 
‘tardily and to no purpose’ (Will. Malm. 
ii. 681), Early in. 1142, when Stephen was 
on his way to York, Rondnlph, with liis 
half-brother William, now Earl of Lincoln, 
mot the king at Stamford ( Geoffrey de Man - 
cleoille, p, 159; JSnffl. Mist. Rev. x. 88). The 
king and ho swore ‘that neither should 
prove traitor to the othor, and Earl William 
rocoived tho royal manor of ICirlon and was 
confirmed in possession of Gainsborough 
with its bridge over the Trent ( Great 
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Ccucher, vol. ii. f. 446). Stephen clearly hod 
to bide his time, but in 1144 felt strong 
enough to make on attack on Lincoln, which, 
however, was defeated (Hen. Hunt. p. 277; 
Will. News. i. 48). Meanwhile, Eandulf 
had been vigorously assailed by Robert 
Mannion (who was on Stephen's side) from 
Coventry, but Robert was slain there in a 
sally against Randulf’s attack (Wilt. News. 
i. 47). Harrying the king’s supporters ( Gesta, 

? . 107), and seizing on crown property (ib. p. 

18), he practically ruled over ‘ a third part 
of the realm’ (ib. p. 117), represented by a 
triangle, with its apex at Chester and its 
bases at Coventry and Lincoln. Alarmed, 
however, in 1146 at the growing power of 
Stephen, he suddenly renewed friendship with 
him, joined vigorously in the siege of Bod- 
ford, and, on its fall, assisted the king with 
three hundred knights in pushing the siege 
of Wallingford (ib .; Hen. Hunt. p. 27D j 
"Wile. Newji. i, 49). But the firm hold he 
kept on his castles, and his proved insta¬ 
bility, alarmed tbo king and his advisers 
(Geeta, p. 118). Tho earl seems to have 
incurred the suspicion of treachery by urging 
the king to join him in repelling the inroads 
of the Welsh (ib. pp. 128-4); and, while in 
tho king’s court at Northampton, he was 
suddenly aocused, arrested, and thrown into 
prison unscrupulously enough (ib. p. 126; 
Hen. Hunt. p. 279; Wile. News. i. 49). 
lie was released, ae in similar cases, only 
at the cost of surrendering his castles. lie 
also swore to keep the pcaco, and gave hos¬ 
tages ( Gesta, p. 126), his nephew, tho Earl 
of Hertford, also pledging himself and his 
castles for his unclo’e good behaviour (ib. 
p. 127). Stcphon, proud of his questionable 
triumph, kept his Christmas court in 1146 
at Lincoln (Hen. Hunt. p. 279). 

Panting for revenge, and heedless alike of 
the oaths he had sworn and the safety of his 
hostages, Randulf flung himself against Lin¬ 
coln as soon ns Stephen had left it, only to 
be driven back by the burgesses of that 
populous and wealthy city, with the assist¬ 
ance of Slephon’s garrison (Geevase, i.’ 1S2; 
Gesta, p. 120; Hen. Hunt, p, 279). Ho 
thou laid siego to Coventry, but Stephen, 
hurrying thither, relieved it, and engaged 
tho earl’s forces, unsuccessfully at first, hut 
finally with bottovfortune,Rnudulf narrowly 
escaping death {Gesta, pp, J 26-7). Tho king 
tlion pursued his advantage, attacking the 
earl’s strongholds (ib.) ilo had already 
seized his nephew, I he Earl of Hertford, and 
extorted from him his castles (ib. pp, 127-8). 

Randnlf’s only hope of revoago lay now 
in the ompross and her son; hut thoy had 
left England in despair. Ilenry, kowover, 


returned at length in the 
the oarl hastened to join 
140; Snr. Dunelm. Ii. 

1149 Henry was knighted at Carlisle, and 
the carl, who was presont, agreed to aban¬ 
don his old claim in favour of the Scottish 
prince, receiving the honour of Lancaster 
instead (Stm. Dcjneem. ii. 828). A powerful 
triple alliance was formed by this compro- 
mise, and the earl agreed to confirm it by a 
marriage between his son and a daughter of 
Ilenry of Scotland (ib. p. 828). He failed 
however, to join his allies at the promised’ 
time, and bo Drought the whole enterprise to 
naught (ib. p. 828). It is probable (Engl 
Ilist. JSeu. x. 91) that Stephen, whom the 
scheme hnd seriously alarmod, had detached 
the earl on this occasion by granting the 
remarkable charter (Hep.-Keeper Publ.Rec. 
31st Rnp. p. 2) of which an English para¬ 
phrase is given by Dngdale (Baronage, i. 39). 
By this charter Lincoln was to be restored 
to him under certain elaborate conditions, 
and lie was to receive large grants of es¬ 
cheated and crown lands, including the land 
‘ betrwoen Mersey and Ribble,’ together with 
Belvoir ChrLIs andits appendant estates. Be¬ 
sides lands in Nottinghamshire, Leicester¬ 
shire, and Warwickshire, he obtained Tork- 
scy and Grimsby in Lincolnshire, his do¬ 
minion thus practically extending from sea 
to sea, with a port on both coasts. Mean¬ 
while he was assisting Madog, son of 
Marodudd, to rise against Owain of Gwynedd, 
but liis auxiliaries wore defeated at Con- 
syllt pass (Brut, p. 179). 

When Duke llonry landed in England in 
January 1163 lie saw tho necessity of gaining 
over so powerful a noblo at any cost. lienee 
his charter granted.at Dovizos (Gott. Chart. 
xvit. 2; HuseaXjD, i. 39), which outbid even 
the enormous concessions of Stephen. As 
Duke of Normandy he was able to add 
power and possessions over-sea, while the 
grant of Staffordshire to be annoxed to 
Cheshire firmly connected the sari's do¬ 
minions on the west and the east of England. 
Such concessions, extorted by necessity, 
would doubtloss havo been resumed later, 
but they sorvod their purpose in gaining the 
earl (Geevase, i. 166), who is found with 
tho duke at Wallingford (Geoffrey is Man- 
Seville, p. 419). He died, however, before 
the close of tho year (Rob. Toe. p. 177; 
Sym. Dunbem.), on 16 Dec. (Dugbaee, i. 
40), poisoned, it was believed, by William 
Pevoroll fq. v.] of Nottingham (Geevase, 

i. 166), whoso lands had been granted him by 
llonry, lie was buried near lus father, in St. 
Werhui'g’s Abbey, Chester (Monast, Angl. 

ii. 218), though Hugdalo has a story that he 


spring oflU9, and 
■ him (Geevase. i 
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died excommunicate ( 'Baronage, i. 40). Ilia 
benefactions to religious houses in Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Warwickshire, and other counties are col¬ 
lected in Dugdale’s /Baronage’ (i. 40). 
There is ground for assigning his foundation 
of Treatham Priory ana his confirmation to 
St. Werburg’a Abbey (Monast. Angl. vi. 
397 ii. S 88 ) to his last days at Gresley Castle, 
where he is believed to have died (Siiwun, 
Barons of Pulford , pp._ 82, 63). 

Dugdale also has printed an English ver¬ 
sion (Baronage, i. 38) of an elaborate treaty 

S jodnt, Discovery, p. 301) between Earl 
dulf and the Earl of Leicester, his rival 
in the midlands, which throws light on tho 
extent of hie rule. 

The earl is always spolton of as a gallant 
and daring warrior, but iuel ability and faith¬ 
lessness are laid to his charge. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that liis policy was not so 
emtio as it seems, for it eventually secured 
him the ends ho had in view. He fought 
only for his own hand. 

By Maud, daughter of Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, he left a son and successor, Hugh 
fa v.] The countess, who appears as a widow 
m 1188 (Rot, de Dam. p. 8 ), founded the 
priory of Repton in Derbyshire (Mowist. 
Angl vi. 428, 430). She is said in its annals 
to have died in July 1189 (ib.) 

[Authorities citod; Ordoricus Vitalis (od. 
Sociitt do l’Histoire do Franco); Symoou of 
Durham, William of Malmesbury, llonry of 
Huntingdon, Gostiv SLephani, Richard of Ilex- 
liani, William of Newburgh (those throe in 
Howlett’s ‘ Chronicles ’), Gervaso of Canterbury, 
BrntyTywysogion (all in Rolls Sor.); Vincent’s 
Discovery of Brookes Errors; Dugdaie’s Baron¬ 
age; Monasticon Angliennum; Round’s Gooffroy 
de tlandeville; Grimaldi's Rotulua do Domi- 
nahne; Reports of tho Daputy-Keopor of tho 
Records; Great Couchar of tho Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster (PublicRocord Office); Ootbon Oharlors 
(British Museum).] J. H, R. 

RANELAGH, third Viscount and first 
Eabi. oj? (1630 P-1712). [Sec Jonhs, Ri- 
ohahd.'I 

RANEW, NATITANAEL (1802 P-1678), 
ejected minister, was admitted sizar ut Em¬ 
manuel Collage, Cambridge, on 10 Juno 1617, 
and graduated B.A. 1621, M.A. 1624. lie 
was incorporated at Oxford on 10 July 1627. 
Upon leaving the university he becamo mini¬ 
ster of St. Andrew TIubbard, Little East- 
cheap, London, a rectory which had been 
sequestrated from Richard Chambers. There 
Ranew remained (cf. Oalamx, Continuation, 
i. 87) until 29 Feb. 1047, wlion he was insti¬ 
tuted under a parliamentary order to ilvo 
vicarage of Feist od, Essex. Oue of the 


patrons, Robert, second earl of Warwick, 
and his wife, who lived at Leighs Priory, 
within two miles of Felsted, bestowed 201 
a year on Ranew during his lifetime. 

Ranew soon took a prominent place among 
Essex nonconformists. On the division of 
the county into classes by the oommittee of 
tho lords and commons and tho standing 
committee of the county in 1048, he was 
placed in the eleventh, or East IRnckfovd 
classis. lie subscribed the ‘Testimony of 
Essex Ministers in the Province of Essex,’ &c., 
issued in the same year, and the ‘Ebsox 
Watchmen’s Watchword,’ London, 1649, the 
reply of tho Essex ministers to the ‘ agree¬ 
ment’ presented by the army to parliament. 
Ranew was reported to the triers or com¬ 
missioners in 1650 as an able, godly ministor. 
Nowcourb (Report, Dacles. ii. 100) Bays, im¬ 
probably, that he wns appointed by Ohailos, 
oarl of Warwick, to Ooggeshall, Essex, on 
1 March 1660. 

He was ejected from Foisted upon the 
passing of the Act of Oonformityj and 
settled in Billcricay, where he was buried on 
17 March 1678. Calamy calls him ‘n 
judicious divine, generally esteemed and 
Valued.’ 

Ranow was author of ‘Solitude improved 
by Divine Meditation; or,aTroatiao proving 
the Duty, and demonstrating the Necessity, 
Excellency, Usefulness, Natures, Kinds, and 
Requisites of Divine Meditation. First in¬ 
tended for a porson of honour, and nowpub- 
lished for General Use,’ London, 1670. This 
was written for, and dedicated to, Mary, 
countess of Warwick, daughter of tho first 
Earl of Doric, who lived in pious seclusion at 
Leighs Prior y. The book attainod a high 
reputation, and was reprintod by the Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society, London, 1839. 

N athanael Ranew, bookseller and stationer, 
of the ICing’s Arms, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
who published Ranow’s book, was apparently 
Ron of the divine. Richard Ranew, who 
graduated M.A. from Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1000, was possibly another son. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Graduati 
Gantabr, p. 388; Calamy and Patmor'sMemorial, 
ii, 100; Oalamy's Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and Times, ii. 300; Davids's Annals of Evangel. 
Nonconform. Essex, p. 389; Dalo’s AnnalB of 
Ooggeshall, p. 176; Essex Watchmen’s Watch¬ 
word, p. 13; Konnott’s Register, pp. 789, 800 ; 
Test, of Essex Ministers, p. 5 ; Division of the 
County into Classes, p. 16; Harl. See. publica¬ 
tions, xxx. 216; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. i. 
811; information from the mastor of Emmanuol 
Oolloge, and the burial register of Billorie ly with 
Groat Burstend, per Qie Rev. E. Or. Darby.] 

0. F. S, 
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RANKEILLOR, Loup, ARCHIBALD 
HOPE (1630-1706). Hee under Hope, Sjh 
John, Loud Obustmu.] 

RANKEN, ALEXANDER (1755-1827), 
author, was born in Edinburgh on 28 Fob. 
1765. At the ago of fifteen ho ontered the 
university of his native town, and, after gra¬ 
duating in arts, began to study divinity in 
1776. On 28 April 1770 ho was licensed to 
preach, and inthu same year became assistant 
to the pastor of St. Outhbert’s, Edinburgh. 
Hore he remained two years, when he was 
appointed minister of the parish of Cambus- 
nethon, Lanarkshire. On the invitation oftlio 
provost and magistrates of Glasgow ho re¬ 
moved to the ohurch of St. David m that city 
in July 1786, and there he remained until his 
death on 23 Feb. 1827. ‘Ilis style in preach¬ 
ing was distinguished by the utmost per¬ 
spicuity, chusteness, and simplicity.’ In April 

1801 Glasgow Universitygave him the degree 
of D.D., and in 1811 he was appointed mode¬ 
rator of the genoral assembly of the church 
of Scotland. Tie married in 1782 Euphemia 
Thomson, who pvodoceasod him, leaving a 
son and daughter. 

Rankon’s chief work was 1 The History of 
France from the Time of its Compost by 
Clovis to the Death of Lonis XVI,’ London, 

1802 22, in 9 vols. The work is inaccurate 
and badly arranged, and the first throe 
volumes drew a vigorous eritiuism from 
Ilallom in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ April 
1806. Ilis other published works inoludo: 
'The Importance of Religious Establish¬ 
ments,’ Glasgow, 1709, and 'Institutes of 
Theology,’ Glasgow, 1822. 

[How Scott's Fasti Eeclosiu, ii. 23, &c.; AUi- 
bono’sDiot.of English Lit.; Funeral Sermon by 
the Rev. ,T. Marshall.] ,T. it. M. 

RANKEN, GEORGE (1828-1860), major, 
royal engineers, was born in London on 
4 .Tan, 1828. After being educated at privat e 
schools, he in 1844 passed into the Itoyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Ho ob¬ 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the royal engineers on 1 Oct. 1847, went 
through the usual courso of profossionul in¬ 
struction at Chatham, and was promoted to 
bo first lieutenant on 29 Doc. 1840. On 
0 April 1860 Ranken ombarlcod for Canada, 
arriving in Montreal early in May; ho pro¬ 
ceeded t o Quebec, where he remained for two , 

f ears, returning to Montreal in March 1863. 
n July ho took a prominent part in en¬ 
deavouring to extinguish the great fire at 
Montreal, when over ten thousand persons 
were rendered houseless. In February and. 
March 1868 Ranken travelled through the 
United Statos of Amorica and to the West 


Indies. Duringthotour he madetkeacrpfa^. 
anee of William Makepeace Thackeray tfa 

edited 


,7° ,-, .-nj^aveueav 

Ranken s journal of his travels was 


by his brother, and pubhshed ^ 
1 Canada and the Crimea, or Sketches nf • 
Soldier’s Life,’ in 1862 (London, 8vo: 2nded 
1863). In the summer of 1863 Rankenwn, 
again at Quebec, and during the visitation of 
cholera he exerted himself to mitigate fa 
suiTerings of the poor. He advocated in fa 
local press tho formation of a society for fa 
relief and assistance of dieireBBed immigrants 
In 1864 ho distinguished himself m ex¬ 
tinguishing tho fire which destroyed the par¬ 
liament buildings at Quebec, ana receivodfa 
thanks of the Canadian legislature for Ins 
sharo in saving the valuable library of fa 
Literary and Historical Society. 

Ranken returned to England early in 18K 
and was quartered at first at Edinburgh and 
then at Fort George, near Inverness.’ At 
this time he contributed letters on military 
topics to the ‘ Morning Post,’ under the sig¬ 
nature * Delta.’ He urged an increase of the 
pay of the Boldiers serving in the Crimea, so 
as to iuduco tho militia to volunteer for fa 
lino, a suggestion adopt od by Lord Pamnure 
(see Matoh, Fox, second B.iron Panmtoe]. 
lie proposed the formation, since carried out, 
of camps of instruction; and also thereorguni- 
sation of the royal artillery and of the royol 
ongineors. ' 

While at Fort Goorgo Ranken volunteered 
for active service, and was at once ordered 
to the Crimea, arriving at Balaldova on 
12 Aug. 1866. lie was regularly employed 
on duty in the trenches. On 8 Sept, fa 
British assault on tho Rodan took place. 
Ranken advanced in charge of the ladder 
party immediately after the skirmishers had 
been thrown out. TIo exhibited a rare zeal 
and courage in the operations, and thus 
raised the reput ation. of his corps. Although 
skilfully and obstinat oly contested, the assault 

I irovod unsuccessful; novortholess by compel- 
ing the enemy to divide his forces, it enabled 
tho French to ost abli sh themsolves securely in 
tho MalnknlT, and tho Russians, having lost 
tho key of tho position, evacuated the south 
side tho samp night. On the 10th Kanken 
rodo iulo Sebastopol to see the ruins of fa 
burning oity. 

The siege being over, Ranken was placed 
in charge of tho waterworks for the supply 
of tho army. Ho was promoted second cap¬ 
tain on 25 Hopl. 1866, and brevet major on 
2 Nov. the same year for dial inguished service 
in the field, On 28 Fob. 1856 he was acci¬ 
dentally killed while employed under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Lloyd, R.E., on the demolition 
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of the extensive range of barracks in the 
Tumbelnaia, in Sebastopol, known aa the 
'White Buildings, General Oodrington in 
his despatch wrote that ‘ this excellent and 
eaUant officer. . . lot. this life from eagerness to 
rompleto the work entrust ed to him/ Ranlcen 
was buried on 2 March 1850, at tko Right 
Attack burial-ground of the royal engineers, 
where eleven of his brother officers had been 
huried. A stained-glass window has been 
placed to his memory in the church of Val- 
cartier, north of Quebec, a church towards 
the building of which he had largely contri¬ 
buted. A monument has also been orected 
in the cathedral of Quebec. 

Banken was unmarried. He kept a journal 
when in the Crimea, from which extracts 
were selected by his brotbor,W. JB. Banken, 
and published in 1867 under the title of ‘ Six 
months at Sebastopol’ (London, 12mo). 
This volume contains an engraved portrait 
of Banken from a photograph. 

[War Office .Records; Despatches ; Portor’s 
Hist, of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; B.uikou’s 
Journals as above, | R. II. V. 

RANKIN, THOMAS (1738-1810), me¬ 
thodic divine, mid friend of .Tolm Wesley, 
was born in Dunbar, Haddingtonshire, m 
1738. His early home training gave his 
mind a religious bent, hut., on tuo death of 
Ms father in 1764, he grew dissipated. 
Shortly afterwards a troop of dragoons, some 
of whom had come under the influence of 
methodisb preachers, came to Dunbar, und 
held religious meetings in the morning and 
evening. Tho strnngeneaa of 1 ho proceeding 
brought crowds 1o tho services, and Rankin 
-was greatly influenced, by them. Removing 
to Leith, lie lionrd Whil cllcld prenoli his 
farewell sermon at Orphan-house Yard, 
Edinburgh, and finally decided to become a 
preacher. OircumalonocB delnyed tho fulfil¬ 
ment of his design. Aftor spending a low 
months in Charlestown, South Carolina, as 
agent for a firm of Edinburgh merchants, ho 
was induced by a Wesloyan itinerant 
preacher in 1769 to visit some uwthodiRt 
societies in the north of England, and during 
this tour Rauldn preached his first sermons. 
Eot two years he endured much mental 
trouble ana uncertainty, and at Morpelh, in 
1761, sought the oounsol of Wesley, After 
another interviow with Wesley in London, 
Rankin’s doubts were romoved, and in that 
year ho was appointed to the Sussex circuit. 
For twelve yenrs he moved through the 
country, at times accompanying Wesley him¬ 
self (1769-70). Betwoon the two a oloso 
friendship arose, Wesley in Ilia letters nlwnys 
addressing Rankin as ‘ My dear Tommy,’ 
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Hoanwliilo Wesley had become dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his friends in America, 
and on 9 April 177S Rankin left England, 
specially chosen and commissioned by his 
chief to reform American methodism. As 
‘ general assistant and superintendent,’he 
called the first conference of American rne- 
thodist societies in Philadelphia on 4 July 
1778, But the jealousy of those whom he 
had supplanted and his own brusque man¬ 
ners rendered him unpopular, and after the 
disputes with the American colonies had 
lipgun, und there was considerable ill-feeling 
stirred against Englishmen, he prudently re¬ 
turned to Euglana in October 1777. 

In England he resumed his old labours 
until 1783, when he retired from active work, 
and was appointed supernumerary of the 
London district. lie was one of those who, 
nfLer considerable dispute, and with some 
hesitation on Wesley’s part, received ordi¬ 
nation at the hands of Wesley in 1789. His 
uncompromising character again brought 
him into conflict with some of the mothodist 
loaders, including Charles Wesley, bat his 
sterling honesty was always recognised, if 
his defective education was never forgotten. 
The last years of his lifo wore spent in Lon¬ 
don, where he died, 17 May 1810. no was 
buried near to Wosloy in tho City Road 
Chapel. 

[M'Clintoclc and Strong’s Cyclop. Blbl. Lit. 
viit. 907 ; ‘ Autobiography,’Armenian Magazine, 
1 779 ; Gorrio’s Episcopal Methodism; Tyor- 
man's Lifo and Timos of John Wcbley.] 

J. R. M. 

RANKINE, WILLIAM JOHN MAO- 
QTJORN (1820-1872), civil onginoer, son of 
David Rankino (d, 18701, engineer, by Bar¬ 
bara, daughter ofArohibald Grahamo, banker, 
of Glasgow, was born in Edinburgh on 6 July 
1820. lie was cclucat cd at Ayr academy in 
1828-9, and at the high school of Glasgow 
in 1830. Prom 1830 I o 1838 bo was a student 
in the university of Edinburgh, whore he 
gained tho gold medal for * An Essay on the 
Undnlatory Tlioory of Light,’ and the extra 
prize for ' An Essay on Methods in Physical 
investigation.’ Alter assisting his father, 
who was superintendent of the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith railway, he in 1838 became a 
pupil of John Benjamin (afterwards Sir John) 
MncNeill [q. v.j, surveyor of the north of 
Ireland under the railway commission. For 
four years Rankins was employed on surveys 
and schemes for river improvements, water¬ 
works and harbour works, and on the Dublin 
and Drogheda railway. While thus ongaged 
he contrived a method of ‘ setting out curves’ 
hy chaining and angles at the oironmforonce, 
since known as ‘ Ran kino’s method,’ His 
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pupilage ended, lie returned to Edinburgh, 
ana wrote bis * Experimental Inquiry into 
the Advantages attending the Uso of Cylin¬ 
drical Wheels on Hallways.’ These wheels, 
although an obvious improvement, never 
came into use. In 1842-3 he sent various 
papers to the Instil ntion of Civil Engineers, 
for which prizes were given. There was one 
on ‘ The Fracture of Axles,’ the conclusions 
of which led to new methods of cons! ruction. 
In 1844-6 and afterwards until 1818 lie was 
employed under Locke and Errington on 
various railway projects promoted by the 
Caledonian Railway Company, of which his 
father had become secretary. 

About 1848 be commenced the series of 
researches on molecular physics which oocu- 

E ied him at intervals during the rost of Ms 
fe, and which constitute his chief claim to 
distinction in the domain of pure science. 
Ills first paper on the subject, with tbe title 
‘On an Equation between the Temperature 
and the Maximum Elasticity of Steam and 
other Vapours,’ appeared in tlio ‘ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical J ournal ’ (1849, xlvii. 28- 
4 2), and at tliu end of that year he sent to the 
Royal Sooiety of Edinburgh ( Journal , xlvii. 
236-9) his groat paper ‘ On a formula for 
calculating the expansion of liquids by heat.’ 
IIo was made a follow of tlio Royal Society 
of Edinburgh in 1849, and awarded tho Keith 
medal in 1864. In July 1860 ho read to the 
British Association at Edinburgh (Report, 
1861, pt. ii. pp. 3-0) another paper on a closely 
connected subject, ‘ Elasticity and Hoat.’ 

In 1863 one of his most characteristic 
paperB, ‘ On tho General Law of tho Trans¬ 
formation of Energy,’ was road by him to the 
Glasgow Philosophical Socioty ( Proceedings, 
iii. 276-80). In the same year, with James 
Robert Napier, he projected and patcutod 
a new form of air-engine, but the patent 
was afterwards abandoned. On 2 Juno 
1863 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Socioty, and sent to that body a groat paper 
on tbormo-dynamics, entitled ‘ On tho Geo¬ 
metrical Representation of the expansive 
Action of float’ (Phil. Trans. 1861, pp. 116- 
176). From January to April 1866 ho leo- 
turod in Glasgow Univeruri y as deputy for 
Professor Lewis Gordon, on whoso resigna¬ 
tion he was appointed to the chair of civil 
engineering and mechanics, 7 Nov. 1866. 
In 1866 he was created LL.D, of the univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. In 1866 the preparation of 
his couvbo of leotures led him to tho inven¬ 
tion of some remarkable methods connected 
with 'Transformation of Structures.’ These 
are based on the discovery of‘ reciprocal dio>- 
grams ’ of frames aud force, since greatly ex¬ 
tended and simplified by Clerk-Maxwell, In 


1867 ho resigned the associalcsliinof fhTrT 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and shorfe 
afterwards, on the establishment of tlie In 
statute of Engineers in Scotland, he 
elected 1 he first president. In July i 8601 , 
receivud a commission as captain in t k 
Glasgow University rifle volunteers, and , n 
1800, when senior major, commanded tk 
second battalion at the review held bv tk 
queen in tbo Quoen’s Park, Edinburgh t! 
1866 he was appointed consulting engineer 
to tho Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and also became a contributor to 
the ‘Engineer.’ lie communicated valuable 
matter to tbe proceedings of the ‘Committee 
on Designs for Ships of War’ which wasaa- 
pointed after the loss of the Captain, and for 
the committee calculated the < stability of 
unmasted ships of low freeboard’ and the 
‘ stability of snips under canvas.’ In May 
1872 tbe valno of his professorship was ia- 
creasod by a donation from Mrs. John Elder 
but his health was already failing, and lie 
died at 69 St. Vincent Street, Glasvow m 
24 Dec. 1872. S l 

Besides writing in various newspapers,he 
contributed upwards of one hundred and 
fifty papora to scientific journals, many of 
them exhaustivo essays on mathematical or 
physical questions, and genuine contributions 
to the advancement of science (Catalogue 
of Scimitifio Papers, 1871, v. 93-6), The 
application of the doctrine, that‘beat and 
work aro convertible,’ to the discovery of 
new relations among tho properties of bodies 
was made about the same time by three 
scientific men, William Thomson (afterwatJs 
Lord Kelvin), Rankine, and Clausius. Lord 
Kelvin clearod tbe way by his account of 
Carnot’s work on tho ‘Motive Power of 


Heat,’ and pointed out the error of Carnot’s 
assumption that hoat is a substance and 
therefore indestructible. Rankine in 1849, 
and Clausius in 1860, showed tbe nature of 
tho further modifications which Carnot’s 
theory required. Lord Itolvin in 1861 pnt 
tho foundations of the theory in the form 
they have since retained. 

Rankine was the author of: 1. ‘On tho 
Means of improving tho Water Supply of 
Glasgow,’ 1862. 2. ‘ Mechanical Laws, For¬ 
mula), aud Tables,’ 1866, pt. i. (no more 
published). 3. * A Manual of Applied Me¬ 
chanics,’ 1868; lltli edit. 1886. 4. ‘A 

Manual of the Steam Engine and other 
Prime Movers,’1869; 18th edit, 1891. 6 . ‘A 
Manual of Civil Engineering,’ 1802; 16th 
edit. 1886. 6 . ‘ Useful Rules and Tables 
relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Struc¬ 
tures, and Machines,’ 1866 ; 7th edit. 1889. 
7. ‘Mechanics (Applied),’ 1868, 8 , ‘ThB 
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a of Machine and Hand Tools,' 



Textbook/ 1878. 12. ‘ Songs and Fables,’ 

1874. With Professor J. Eadio and others 
he was one of tho conductors of ‘ The Im¬ 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography/ 
1837-68, 3 vols,, and ho was the correspond¬ 
ing and’ general editor of ‘ Shipbuilding, 
Theoretical and Practical,’ I860. 

[Miscellaneous and Scientific Papers, liy 
\V L J. M. Kankino (1880), with a memoir by 
Professor P. G. Tait, pp xix-xxxvi, and a por¬ 
trait; Proceedings of lloyal Society, 1873, xxi, 
j j. Proceedings of Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

1875, vili. 296-306; Nature, 1878, xvii. 267-8; 

(llesiow Herald, 26 Dec. 1872, p. 4, 28 Doc. 
p.4j a. C. B. 

RANKINS, WILLIAM {fl. U587), 
author, published in 1587 a venomous altaolc 
on the theatre, resembling tho earlier dia¬ 
tribes of Sloplien Qosson, Northbrooka, and 
Philip Stubbes. It was ontil led‘ Mirrour of 
Monsters, wherein ih plainly described tho 
manifold vices and epotlod enormities that 
ere caused by the infectious Right of Playes/ 
See., London, 1687 (British Museum and 
Bodleian; of. Cornua, Poetical Decameron, 
pp 246-8). Some years later Hankins proved 
false to his own professions of hostility to 
the stage by turning playwright. On 3 Oct, 
1698, Philip Honslowe, tlio theatrical mau- 
agor, paid 31 for a play by Hankins called 
1 SiulmutiuB Dunwallow,’ which was pro¬ 
bably an adaptation of another’s wovk(IIfiss- 
xewn, Diai'y, p. 186). Subsequent ly he j oined 
with liichnrd Ilathwav in writing for Ileus- 
lowe a pieoa called ‘ Hannibal aud Scipio.’ 
Thomas Nabbas printed in 1687 a tragedy 
of tbe same name, which may liavo boon in¬ 
debted to the earlior oilbrt. Between January 
and April 1600-1 Honslowe lent Halliway 
and Hankins many small sums on account 
of two pieces, in one of which the jesters 
Scogan and Skelton were leading characters 
0'i. pp. 97,174-6); the other was called‘ The 
Conquest of Spain by John of Gaunt.’ None 
of these plays are extant. 

There seems little doubt that Hankins 
was also author of ‘ The English Ape, the 
Italian imitation, the Footo-stoppes of 
Fraunco. Wherein is explanod the wilfull 
blinduesse of suhtill naischiefe, the striuine 
for Starres, the catching of Mooueshine, and 
the Secrete Soundo of many hollowo heartos. 
By W. R./ London, by Robert Robinson, 
1688,4to (Iluth and Bodl. Libr.) In the 
dedication to Sir Oliristoplier Hatton, the 
author mentions an earlior work, entitled 
‘My Roughcast Conceit of Hell,’ which he 


had inscribed to the same patron. £ The 
English Ape’ is a strenuous denunciation of 
tho .Englishman's habit of imitating foreign 
fashions in dress and tho like (Collier, 
Siblioi/rapMcal Catalogue, i. 27-8). 

Rankins secured a somewhat more stable 
reputation by publishing, in 1698, 1 Seaven 
Sat.yres applyed to the weeks, including the 
worlds ridiculous follyes, True felicity de¬ 
scribed in the Phoenix. Mauh/re. Wliere- 
unto is annexed the wandring Satyre. By 
W, ltankins, Gent. Imprinted at London 
by Edw. Alldo,’ &c, 1698; ‘ dedicatod to bis 
noble-minded friend John Salisbury of 
Llewcnui, Esq.’ (Bridgwater Library). 
‘ True felicity described in the l’hcenix ’ is a 
pious poem. The seven Bafcires, which are 
in seven-lino stanzas, are not impressive, and 
arc respectively entitled ‘Contra Lunatis- 
tum,’ ‘ Contra Mal•tiftlistam ) ’ , Contra Mercu- 
rialistam,’ ‘Contra Jovialisfam,’ ‘ Contra Ve- 
nereiun,’ ‘ Contra Saturnislain,’ ‘Contra Sol- 
listam.’ Moros, in his ‘Palladia Tamia’ 
(1698), names Rankins with Joseph Hall and 
John Marston as the three satirists of the 
age. Proflxod to llie * Belvedere ’ (1600) by 
John Bodenlinm aro tlvvoo ooven-line stanzas 
called ‘A Sonnet to the Muse’s Garden,’ and 
signed ‘W. Hankins, Gent.’ 

[Collier's Bibliographical Catalogue, ii. 227 
sq.; Ilazlilt’s Handbook J S. L. 

RANKLEY, ALPHED (1819-1872), 
painter, was born in 1819. He received lus 
art training in the schools of the Royal 
Acadomy, and began to exhibit there in 1841, 
whon he sent a scone from Shakespeare’s 
‘ Macbeth.’ This was followed in 1842 by 
‘ Palomon and Lavinia,’ exhibited at tho So¬ 
ciety of British Artists. In 1848 ho sent to 
tlio Royal Academy a portrait, in 1844 a 
scene from ‘ Othollo,’ and in 1816 a subject 
from Orabbe’s poems. Another portrait and 
‘ Paul and Virginia ’ were his contributions 
to the exhibition of 1810, in whioh. year he 
sent to the Society of British Artiste ‘Edith 
and the Monks finding the Body of Harold,’ 
and ‘ Tho Fortune-Teller.’ In 1847 he had 
at the British Institution ‘ Cordelia/ and at 
the Royal Academy ‘ Tlio Village Church.’ 
From this time onwards until 1807 he was a. 
regular oxhibitor at the academy, always 
Bonding one picture, but never moro than 
two. Ilis exhibited works included ‘The 
Ruined Spendthrift/1848; ‘Love in Humble 
Life ’ and ‘ Innocence end Guilt/1849 j ‘The 
Sunday School/ 1860; ‘The Pharisee and 
Publioan/ 1861; * Dr. Watts visiting some 
of his Little Friends/ 1863; ‘The Village 
School/ 1866; ‘The Welcome Guest’ and 
‘The Lonely Ilearth/ 1867, the latter en- 
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graved by Frederick Bacon ; ‘The Upturn of 
tho Prodigal,’ 18/58; ‘The Farewell Sormon,’ 
1869, engraved by W. II. Simmons; ‘ The 
Day is done,’ 1800; 1 Tho Gipsy at tlie 
Gate,' 1802; ‘A Sower went forth to sow,’ 
1863; ‘The Doctor's coming,’ 1861, bis best 
work, representing a scene in a gipsy en¬ 
campment; ‘After Work,’1805 ; ‘ ’Tis Homo 
where the Heart is,’ 1800; ‘ Follow my 
Leader,’ 1807; ‘Following the Trail’ and 
‘The Hearth of his nomo,’ 1870; and ‘The 
Benediction,’ 1871. All his pictures were oare- 
fully finished, and were directed to_ awaken 
aympathy in favour of that which is kindly 
in feeling and of good report. Most of thorn 
were of a domestic character, and many 
became deservedly popular. ‘The Parish 
Beauty ’ and ‘ The Pastor's Pet ’ were en- 

E raved by Hobart Mitchell; 1 Reading the 
itany,’ ‘SundayAfternoon,’and ‘Tho Sun¬ 
day School,’ by James Scott; ‘Refreshment, 
Sir P ’ by W. II. Egloton; and ‘The Scoffers,’ 
by H. T. Ryall. 

Rankley diod at his rosidonco, Clifton 
Villa, Oampden Hill, Kensington, on 7 Doo. 
1872, aged 52, and was buried in the St. 
Marylebone cemetery, Finchley. 

[Art Journal, 1873, p. -14; AtliomEum, 1872, 
ii. 778; Rodgv.ivo's Dial, of ArLisls of tho Eng¬ 
lish School, 1878; Koyal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogues, 1841-71.] K. E, Gh 

RANNULF FLAMBARD (d. 1128), 
minister of William Rufus. [See Flambaud.J 


RANSFORD, EDWIN (1806-1870), 
vocalist and actor, was horn at Bourton-on- 
the-Water, near Moreton-in-tlie-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, on 18 March 1806. llo first 
appoared on the stage as an ‘ extra ’ in the 
opening chorus at tlie King’s Tlioatro, llay- 
market, and was afterwards engaged in tho 
chorus at Covent Garden. During Charles 
Kemble’s management of Oovent Garden ho 
was heard as a baritone in Don Gtosar in tho 
* Castle of Andalusia’ on 27 May 1820, and 
was engagod soon afterwards by Samuel 
James Arnold for the English Opera House 
(now the Lyceum). In tho autumns ol' 1829 
and 1880 ho was at Oovent Garden. In 1831 
lie played leading charnctors under Ii. W. 
ElliBton at the Surrey Tlioatro, whore he 
won great popularity. In 1832 ho was with 
Joe Grimaldi at Sadlor’s Wells, playing Tom 
Tuck in Andrew V. Oampbotl’s nautical 
drama‘The Battle of Trafalgar,’in which he 
made a groat hit with S. C. Neukomm’s song 
1 The Sea.’ At this theatre in 1831 ho sus¬ 
tained the part of Captain Oonnonado in 
John Barnett’s opera, ‘The Pot of the Petti¬ 
coats.’ On 3 Nov. 1831 he played, at Drury 
Lane, Giacomo in Auher’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 


then first produced in England. He after¬ 
wards fulfilled important engagements w 
Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and CoventGarden 
At Oovent Garden he played the Doge of 
Venice in ‘Othello ’ on 25 March 1838, when 
Edmund Kean made hie last appearance on 
the stage; and Sir Harry in tho ‘ School for 
Scandal’ on Charles Kemble’s last anuear- 
onco as Charles Surfaco. Ilis final theatrical 
engagement was with Macready at Oovent 
Gordon in 1887-8. 


After his retirement from the stage Hans¬ 
ford for a time sang at concerts, and then' 
from 1846 onwards, produced a series 5 
popular musical entertainments, in which he 
woe the ohiof porformer. Among these ven¬ 
tures were ‘ Illustrations of Gipsy Life and 
Character’ (with the words to the somrshv 
Eliza Cook), ‘Tales of tho Sea,’ and‘Songs 
of Dibdin.’ Ransfordwns also well known as 
a composer of songs and glees, and between 
1836 and 1870 upwards of fifty published 
piaoes bear his name. For some years hs was 
also in business as a music publisher at 
Charles St root, Soho Square, and at 2 Princes 
Stroot, Cavendish Square, London. lie died 
at 69 Wolbook Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, on 11 July 1870, and was buried at 
Bo urton-on-tho-Water on 16 July. In March 
1826 he inarriod Hannah, whodiedon22Nov. 
1876, aged 71. Among his published songsj 
in which the words as woll as the music were 
by himsolf, were: ‘Como, gangawa’wi’me,’ 
1840, and ‘ Summor is nigh,’ 1842. Under 
the name of ‘ Aquila ’ he composed thirteen 
‘ Sacrod Ballads ’ (1802-9), and wrote tha 
words of the well-known song, ‘In the 
Days when we went gipsying,’ Iis was the 
author of * Jottings—Music in Verse,’ 1863, 

[Gravo’s Dictionary of Mubic, 1888, iii. 75; 
Era, 10 July 1870, p. 10.] G. 0. B. 


RANSOME, ROBERT (1768-1830), 
agricultuval-implomonl maker bom atWells, 
Norfolk, in J763, was son of Richard Eon- 
some, a schoolmastor thore, ITis grandfathei, 
Richard Ransome, was a miller of North 
Walshom, Norfolk, and an early qualcer who 
suffered froquont imprisonment while on 
preaching journeys in various parts of Eng¬ 
land, Trolnnd, and Holland. He died at 
Bristol on 8 Nov. 1710. 

On leaving sohool Robert was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger, and commenced business 
for himsolf at Norwich with a small brass- 
foundry, which aflerwards expanded into an 
iron-foundry. He possessed inventive skill, 
ond as early as 1783 took out a patent for 
cast-iron roofing plates, and published ‘Di¬ 
rections for Laying Rnnsome’s Patent Oast* 
iron Coverings,' printod for the patentees, 
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]~784 4to, On 18 March 1785 he took out 
Hs first patent for tempering cast-iron 
uloughsh&ros by wetting the mould with salt 
water. This was followed in 1808 by the 
most important invention ever made in con¬ 
nection with ploughs—viz. the ohilling of 
the under side of ploughshares by casting 
them on an iron mould, the upper part of 
the mould being of sand. In this manner 
the under side of the share was chilled and 
made harder than steel, while the upper 
■part remained soft and tough. The upper 
part wearing away faster than the lower, a 
sharp cutting edge was thus maintained, and 
less draught required. By the uso of these 
shares the necessity of continually laying 
and sharpening of wrought-iron shares was 
avoided. This Invention was at once adopted, 
has never been superseded, and is in uni¬ 
versal use at the present day. In 1789 
Ransome removed to Ipswich, and thore laid 
the foundation of the now extensive and 
well-known Orwell Works, in which lift eon 
hundred men aro employed. lie took out a 
further patent on 30 May 1808 for improve¬ 
ments in the wheel and swing ploughs. 

Ransome was joined in business by his two 
sons, and the firm, known as Ransome & 
Sons, was one of the earliest to build cast- 
iron bridgos, the Stoke Bridge at Ipswich 
being constructed by them in 1819. 

CJpon retiring from businoss in 1895, 
Ransome learned copperplate engraving as 
an amusement, and constructed a telescope 
for his own use, for which he ground tlie 
speculum himself. The later years of his 
life were spent at Woodbridgo in Suffolk, 
where he died on 7 March 1880. 

Of his two sons tho younger, Robort 
(1796-1804), beoamo a partner m 1819, and 
was widely known in Ipswich as a philan¬ 
thropist; he left two sons, Robert Charles 
(d. 1880) and .Tames Edward, who became 
head of the firm {Suffolk Chronicle, 16 Nov, 
1804). 

The original Robert’s eldor son, James 
Rassohe (1782-1849), entered his father’s 
business in 1795. He, with his brother, took 
out several patents for improvements in 
ploughs. Threshing-machines, soarifiers, and 
other agricultural implements were also im¬ 
proved by his firm. James and his brother 
Robert were among the earliest members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
which was founded in 1838, and they gained 
in later years many of the society's ohief 
medals and prizes (see Farmer/ magazine, 
1867, vol. xi.J Uj ion the introduction of the 
railway system the Ransomes became the 
largest manufacturers of railway chairs, for 
the casting of which a patent was secured. 
tql. xvt. 
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A patent was also taken out for compressed 
wood keys and treenails for securing the 
chairs and rails, and many millions of these 
were turned out. James Ransome died at 
Rushmere, Ipswich, on 22 Nov. 1849, his 
wife Hannah, daughler of Samuel Ilunton 
of Southwold, having predeceased him on 
8 Deo. 1826. He left a numerous family, of 
whom 

James Allen Ransome (1806-1876), the 
eldest son, born in 1806, was, after being 
educated at Oolcliestcr, apprenticed to the 
firm of Ransome & Sons; he became a part¬ 
ner in 1829. For several years from that 
date ho resided at Yoxford, Suffolk, wheru 
a branch of the businoss was established, 
lie started a farmers’ club thore which was 
the precursor of many similar institutions, 
notably the Farmers’ Club of London, of 
which Ransome was one of the founders, 
In 1839 he moved permanently to Ipswich, 
and under his direction tlie business assumed 
huge proportions. In 1843 he published an 
excellent, history of ‘Tho Implements of 
Agriculture/ part of which had been pre¬ 
pared as a prize essay for the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society. He had joined tlio socioty 
in 1838, served on its council, and was one 
of the most popular figures at its annual 
shows (of- Fanners’ Magazine, 1857, with 
portrait). He was alderman of Ipswich from 
1865 until his death, which took place on 
29 April 1876 at his houso in Oarr Street, 
Ipswich. By his wife Oatherine (fit. 17 April 
1868), daughter of James Neave of Ford- 
ingbridge, Hampshire, whom he married oil 
4 Sept, 1829, he left two sons, Robert James 
and Allen Ransome, and three daughters, 
one of whom married J. R. Jefferies, an active 
member of the firm (Suffolk Chronicle for 
1 and 8 May 1876; Journals of llogal Agri¬ 
cultural Society, 1st ser. passim, 3rd ser. 
vol. v. (1894); Annual Monitor, 1869 
p. 147, 1876 p. 146). 

[Bason's Agriculture of Norfolk, 1844; Bio¬ 
graphical Oat. of Portraits at Devonshire 
House, pp. 646-68; J, Allon Ransomo’s Imple¬ 
ments of Agriculture, p. 17; J. E. Ransome’s 
Ploughs and Ploughing, publ. in ‘Practioe with 
Soienco,’ a scries of agricultural papers, 1867, pp. 
64, 66, 69 ; Ransome and May's Catalogue, 1848 
p. 6 j Bonnet Woodcraft's Titles of Patents of 
Invention, 1017-1862,16 and 16 Viet. cap. 83. 
sec. XHtii, pp, 256, 270, 604, 712; Journals of 
the Royal Agrio. Hoe. i. 146; Suffolk Ohroniclo, 
13 March 1830; Raynbird’s Agriculture of Suf¬ 
folk, pp. 188, 198; Annuel Monitor for 1828 
p. 28, 1861 p. 61, 1866 p. 149,1866 p. 148; Ro- 

f istors at Devonshire House; useful information 
indly supplied by (Sir) Ernest Clarke, formerly 
secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society.] 

C. F. S, 
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HANSON, THOMAS FRAZER (1784- 
1828), line engraver, son of Thomas and 
Mary Ranson, was horn at Sunderland, 
19 June 1784. He learnt liis art at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and in 18LI gained a So¬ 
ciety of Arts medal for an engraving. His 
plates, -which are admirably executed, in¬ 
clude a portrait of George lv, after E, Scott j 
a whole-length portrait of Hugh, duko of 
Northumberland, after T, Phillips, 1820; 
and ‘ Duncan Gray,’ after Sir D. Wilkie, 
1822, Ranson was one of the engravers 
employed upon the otiicial publication, 
< Ancient Marbles in the British Musuum.’ 
In 1818 he was prosecuted by the bank of 
England for having in his possession a forged 
note, but was acquitted, it being proved to 
be genuine; to commemorate the incident, 
he engraved and published a plate represent¬ 
ing himself seated in a coll in Gold Bath 
Fields prison. Ranson died in 1828. 

[Rodgmvo’s Diet, of Artists; Sunderland 
parish register; list of mombors of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund.] F. M, OLD. 

RANULF. [See Raimi and Ramdoxi'.] 

RANTJLF du Glanyilm (d. 1100), chief 
justiciar of England. [See Glanvilt.li.] 

RANULF or RANDULPH de 
BLUNDEVILL, Eaed or OnustHB (d. 
1282). [See Blundbvul.] 

RANULPH BRITO or LE BRETON 
(d. 1248), canon of St. Paul’s. [Sou Bmito.) 

RANYARD, ARTIIUR COWPER 
(1846-1804), astronomer, born at Swans- 
combe, Kent, was son of Benjamin Ranyard 
by his wifo Ellon Honriotta, who is sepa¬ 
rately noticed. Ranyard attended University 
College Bchool, London, from 1867 1o 1800, 
afterwards proceeding to University College. 
Iloro the influence of Professor 1 )o Morgan 
lod him to concentrate hie attention on 
mathematics and astronomy, and I10 formed 
an intimate friendship with the professor’s 
sonUeorge. Iul8G4lhe two friends formed 
tho plan for a society for the spocial study 
of mathematics, and issued a circular invit¬ 
ing- attendance at the first mooting of 1 the 
University College Mathematical Society’ 
on 7 Nov. 1804. The first mooting men¬ 
tioned in the miuutos of the society, how¬ 
ever, was held on 16 Jan. 1806, when Pro¬ 
fessor De Morgan was olectod president, and 
Messrs. Cozons-Ilardy and H. M. Bompas 
secretaries. After the president’s inaugural 
address RanyaTd read the first paper, ‘ On 
Determinants.’ Tho new association received 
the support of eminent mathematicians, and 
ultimately dovdopod into the present Lon¬ 
don Mathematical Society, 


Proceeding to Cambridge, Ranyard entered 
Pembroke College in October 1866, and an 
duat-ed M.A. in 1808. Adoptiug the law 1 
his profession, ho was called to the bar (Lin 
coin s Inn) in 1 871 ; hut his tastes lay in the 
direction of science, and his means enabled 
him to devote much of his time to astronomy 
He became a follow of the Royal Astrch 
nomioal Society in 1808. was a member of 
the council fl 872-88 and 1892-4), and was 
secretary (1874-80). He was assistant se¬ 
cretary of the expedition for observing the 
total eolar eclipse of 1870, and made a suc¬ 
cessful series of polariseopio observations at 
Villasmunda in Sicily (Memoirs Itoyal Astr 
Sot\ vol. xli.) In 1878 he went to Colo¬ 
rado to view tho solar eclipse of that year 
which ho observed and photographed at a 
Station near Denver (ib, xlvi. 218). In 1882 
he observed and photographed the total solar 
oolipse at Soling in Upper Egypt. Ilia moat 
extensive work in astronomy was the eclipBa 
volume of tho Royal Astronomical Society 
(ib. vol. xli.), iu which are systematised and 
discuR'-Bd 1 bo observations of all solar eclipses 
down to 1878. 11 was originally commenced 
in conjunction with Sir George Any, but 
soon devolved upon ltanyard alone. Com- 
moncod In 1871, it was completed in 1879. 

I111888 his friond Richard Anthony Proc¬ 
tor [a. v.] diud, leaving his groat work, 1 Old 
and New Astronomy,’ incomplete, and Ran- 
yard generously under! 00k to finish it for the 
benefit of tho author's family. The chapters 
which are entirely by Ranyard are those on 
the universe of stars, tho construction of the 
milky way, and the distribution of nebula, 
which lie discussed with much ability and 
thoroughness, lie also succeeded Proctor as 
oditor of ' Knowledge,’ to which he contri¬ 
buted a long series of articles upon the sun 
and moon, tho milky way, the stellar uni- 
verso, star-clusters, tho density of nebulas, 
See. Those papers give his mature views 
upon many intricate problems. His most 
important investigations were those upon 
neuulir, the density of which he concluded 
to be extremely lew, oven ns compared with 
tho earth’s atmosphere, and upon star- 
clusters, which ho regarded as showing evi- 
doneo of the ejection of matter from a centre, 
and not gradual condensation, os supposed 
by Laplace (Knowledge, vols. xvi. xvii.) 

Although mainly ongagod in scientific pur¬ 
suits, lie took muon interest in public aflairs, 
and in 1892 was elected a member of the 
London County Council, where he did im¬ 
portant work, especially in connection with 
the now (Loudon) Building Aot, which 
passed into law in tho summer of 1894. 

I11 1872 ho niado, in conjunction with Lorn 
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Lindsay (tho twenty-sixth Earl of Craw¬ 
ford), expertinents on photographic irradia¬ 
tion (Monthly Notices Royal Astr, 800 . xx\ii. 
818), and in 1886 he investigated (he rela¬ 
tion between brightness of object, time of 
exposure, and intensity of photographic ac¬ 
tion {ib. xlvi. 305). 

Lanyard, who was unmarried, lived a 
somewhat retired life of laborious industry. 
He was a man of generous spirit, extremely 
conscientious, and completely devoted to 
duty. He died of cancer, at his house in 
Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on 14 Dec. 
1894. A portrait is given in 4 Knowledge’ 
for February 189C. 

[Men of the Timo; Lifo of A. Do Morgan, p. 
281, Knowledge, vols. xii.-xvii. j Loyal Society 
Cataloeue of Soientifio Papers, vol. viii.l 

W. it. W. 

LANYARD, ELLEN HENRIETTA 
(1810-1879), founder of the female bible 
mission, born in the distriot of Nine Elms, 
London, on 9 Jan. 1810, was eldest daughter 
of John Bnzlcy White, cement maker. At 
ths age of sixteen slie and a friend, Elizabeth 
Saunders, caught a fever whilo visiting tho 
sick poor. Her friend died, and from that 
time Miss White regularly visited the poor, 
collected pence for supplying them with 
bibles, and interested herself in tho hible 
society. After hov family remo vod 10 Swans- 
combe in Kent, she married there, on 10 Jan. 
1839, Benjamin Lanyard. In 1852 slie wrote 
‘The Book and its Story, a Narrative for 
the Young, on occasion of the Jubilee of 
the British and Foroign Bible Society. By 
L. N. B., with an Introductory Preface by 
tho Lev. Thomas Phillips, Jubilee Secretary,' 
The hook provod extraordinarily popular, 
In 1867, with, her husband and family, she 
took up her residence at 18 lluntor Street, 
Brunswick Square, London. Soon after¬ 
wards she founded, in Seven Dials, a mis¬ 
sionary Bociety for the supply of bibles, and 
described her labours in a periodical, which 
she supported, called ‘The Book and its 
Missions, past and present ’ (vols. i, to ix, 
1858-64). From 1805 the magazine was 
wholly devoted to furthering her mission, 
and was renamed * Tho Missing Link Maga¬ 
zine, or Bible Work at Ilomo and Abroad’ 
(1805-79). In 1870 upwards of 170 biblo 
women were employed in the work of the 
mission. In 1868 Mrs. Banyard commenced 
training nurses, and eighty were ultimately 
engaged in attending on siolc poor in tho 
poorest districts of London. Sho died, of 
bronchitis, at 13 Hunter Street. London, on 
11 Feb. 1879. Mrs. Lanyard’s work was 
continued as the London Bible and Domestic 
Female Mission, whose doings are chronicled 
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in ‘ Bible Work at Home and Abroad,’ vol. 
i. 1884. Her husband died a month later, 
on. 10 Maroh 1879, aged 86, Both were 
buried in Norwood cemetery. Her son, 
Arthur Cowper Lanyard, is noticed sepa¬ 
rately. 

Under tho signature of L. N. B,, besides 
traots and short stories,Mrs, Eanyardwrote: 
1. ' Nineveh and its Belies in "the British 
Museum,’ 1852. 2. ‘ Tho Bible Collectors, 
or Principles in Practice,’ 1864. 8. ‘Leaves 
from Life,’ 1866. 4. 4 The Missing Link, or 
Bible Women in tho Homes of the London 
Poor,’ 1859. 5, ‘ Life Work, or the Link 
and the Eivet,’ 1861. 6. 4 The True Institu¬ 
tion of Sisterhood, or a Message and its Mes¬ 
sengers,’1809. 7. 4 Slones crying out and 
Itook-Witnoss to tho Narratives of the Bible 
concerning the Times of the Jews,’ 1805; 
2nd edit. 1806. 8, 4 London and Ten Years 
Work in it,’ 1808, 9. 4 Tho Missing Link 
Tracts Series,’ 1871, a set of seven traots. 
10. 1 The Bordor Land, and other Poems,’ 
1876. 

[Tho World’s Workers., 1886, momoirof E. H. 
Lanyard, pp. 09-128, with portrait; Woman’s 
Work, 1879, viii. 103-7; WaLchmnn, 19 Fob. 
1879, p. 80; Hornet's Fietit. Names, p. 86; in¬ 
formation from tlm lat 0 Arthur Oowpai Lanyard, 
esq., barrister-at-law.] H. O. B. 

KAPEB, IIENBY (1767-1845), admiral, 
born in 1767, entered the navy in February 
1780, on board the Berwick, which in July 
joined tho flag of Sir Goorge Lodney in tho 
"West Indies. Belurning inl781 ,he took part 
in the battle on the Doggerhank on 6 Aug. 
Baper afterwards served in the Cambridge, 
and in her was at the relief of Gibraltar by 
Lordllowein October 1782. ne then joined 
ths Marquis de Seignelay, with Commander 
John Hunter (1788-1821) [q.v.], his former 
shipmato in tho Berwick, and remained in her 
till 1785. From 1785 to 1788 ho was in the 
Salisbury, the flagship of Rear-admiral John 
Elliot [q. v.], at Newfoundland, and after¬ 
wards in the Impregnable and Queen Chnr- 
lotto in the Channel till 22 Nov. 1790, when 
he was promotod to the rank of lieutenant. 
Through 1791 he served in the Vesuvius 
bomb, and in October 1798 was appointed to 
the Queon Charlotte, flagship of Earl Howe, 
to whom hs actod as signal lieutenant in May 
and on 1 June 1794. On 4 July he was pro¬ 
motod to be commander, and in September, 
on tho recommendation of Howe, was ap¬ 
pointed signal officer on the staff of Vice- 
admiral de Valle, of the Portuguese squa¬ 
dron acting in conjunction with Howe. On 
resigning this post in December, he was pre¬ 
sented with a diomond-hilted sword. In 
November 1795 he commanded the Bacoon 
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in the Thames j and on 1 Feb. 1796 was 
posted to the Champion, a small frigate em¬ 
ployed on the coast of Ireland and afterwards 
in the North Sea. In January 1798 he as¬ 
sisted in the seizure of a Swedish convoy, 
which was brought into the Downs (Sohom- 
3BBe, Naval Chronology , iii. 264); and in the 
following May toolc part in the attempt to 
destroy the locks and sluice-gates of the 
Bruges-Ostend Canal [soe Popham, Sib 
Homb Brass], 

From January 1799 to September 1802 he 
commanded the Aimable hi the West Indies 
(Jambs, Nav. Hist. ii. 416), In 1810 he de¬ 
clined an offer of the rank of vice-admiral in 
the Portuguese service; and was in Novem¬ 
ber appointed to the Mars, which he com¬ 
manded till February 1818, on the Lisbon 
station and in the Baltic. Notwithstanding 
repeated applications he had no further em¬ 
ployment ; but was promoted in due course 
to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, vice- 
admiral on 22 July 1830, and admiral on 
23 Nov. 1841. Ho died in London on 6 April 
1846, agad 78 (Gant. Mag.) He was the 
author of ‘ A Now System of Signals, by 
which Colours may be wholly dispensed 
with,’ 1828, 4to. He married, in 1798, Miss 
Craig, by whom he left issue. His eldest eon, 
Henry, is separately noticed. 

[O'Byrna’sNav. Biogr, Diet.; Marshall's Boy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i.pt. ii.) 714 ; Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 849; Service Book in the PublicBocord 
Office.] J. K. L. 

PAPER, HENRY (1799-1869), lieu¬ 
tenant in the navy and writer on navigation, 
bom in1799. was eldest son of Admiral Henry 
Raper [q. v.1 He entered the navy in Novem- 
ber 1811 onboard the Mars, then commanded 
by his father. When the Mars was paid off he 
was sent to the Royal Naval College at Ports¬ 
mouth, whence he passed with distinction, 
obtaining the silver modal for proficiency 
in matliomatics. After a short timo in the 
Nymphen frigate he was appointed, in Oc¬ 
tober 1816, to the Aloeste with Captain 
Murray Maxwell [q, v.] In her he made the 
voyage to China, experienced shipwreck in 
Caspar Straits, and took part in the en¬ 
campment on the island ofPuloLeat. Hewas 
afterwards inthoTyneand thoSeringapatam; 
and in January 1821, by his father’s interest, 
joined the Adventure sloop with Commander 
William Henry Smyth [q. v.] With Smyth 
he served in the Mediterranean, was placed in 
oharge of the ohronomolers, and had excep¬ 
tional opportunities for the scientific study 
of navigation, nautical astronomy, and sur¬ 
veying. On 17 May 1828 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and was appointed 


to the Euryalus, from which he was shortlv 
after moved to the Dispatch brig. In j/ 
nuarv 1826, when Captain Frederick W;n, n J 
Beechey [q. v.] commissioned the Blossom 
for a voyage round Cape Horn and to Behrini 
Strait, ho placed the filling up of three 
vacancies in the hands of Smyth, and on his 
nomination offered Raper the post of first 
lieutenant. Raper, however, imagined that 
his father had been undeservedly slighted bv 
the admiralty, and declined BeecheVs offer 
thus virtually retiring from active service ‘ 

From that time he devoted himself to 
nautical science. He became a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, repeatedly served on their councils 
and was for many years secretary of the 
latter. In 1882 he was appointed by the 
admiralty on a committee to consider the 
method of measuring the tonnage of ships 
and the report was drawn up principally 
him. In 1840 he published his ‘Practice of 
Navigation,'which was at once recognised as 
the best work on the subject, a position whioh 
it still holds in the opinion of practical navi¬ 
gators, although at the Royal Naval College 
the preference has always been given to the 
work of Dr. James Inman [q. v.j or later 
modifications of it. For this valuable work 
Rapor was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society; and in 1860 
Smyth, then president of the society, called 
special attention to the third edition ‘ as well, 
generally, for the useful additions engrafted 
on its pages, as, particularly, for its admi¬ 
rable and well-organised table of geographical 
positions,’ to the numbor of eight thousand 
eight hundred. Rapor always intended to 
publish a second volume, treating of the theory 
of the practical rulos contained in the first; 
but the work grew under his hands, and his 
failing health prevented his completing it. 
lie died at Torquay on 6 Jon. 1869, leaving 
a widow. 

[Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
vol. xxix. p. ecxxvi; Gent. Mag. 1659, i. 221.1 

J. K. L 

RAPIN, PAUL db (1661-1726), his¬ 
torian, gonerally styled ' Rapin-Thoyras,’ 
was born at Oastres on 26 Mnroh 1001. 
His father, Jaoques de Rapin, seigneur ds 
Thoyras, was an advocate practising in the 
ohamber of the ediot of Oastres, one of the 
courts of judicature erooted in pursuance of 
the ediot of Nantes, for the benefit of the 
Huguenots. His mother, Jeanne de Pffis- 
son, was daughter of a councillor in that 
court, and sister of Paul de Ptlisson-Pon- 
tanier, the historian of the Acadfonie Iran- 
paiso (Oazbmovb, Rapin-Thoyras, pp. 86, 
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118 ). Rapin was educated at the academies 
of Puylaurens and Saumui. He showed 
more inclination for arms than letters, hut, 
at his father's desire, adopted the study of 
the law, and was received as an advocate in 
1679. In the same year the abolition of the 
courts of the edict obliged his father to re¬ 
move to Toulouse, whither Rapin accom¬ 
panied his family. He is stated to have 
pleaded only one cause as an advocate, and 
devoted his time to mathematics, music, and 
belles-lettres. 

In 1686 the elder Rapin died, and two 
months after his death the edict of Nantes 
was revolted. The Rapin family retired into 
the country to avoid persecution. Paid, 
with his younger brother Salomon, made his 
way inMarch 1686 to London, where,thanks 
to the influence of his unde PSlisson, he was 
favourably received by Barillon, the French 
ambassador. Rapin saw no prospect of em¬ 
ployment under James II unless he became 
a catholic, and found himself harassed by 
tbe attempts of his unde’s friends to bring 
about the necessary conversion. To escape 
their urgency he went over to Holland and 
enlisted in a company of French refugees at 
TJtrecht, commended by his cousin, Daniel 
de Rapin. The company formed port of the 
army with which "William of Orange landed 
in England in November 1688, and Rapin’s 
account of the prince’s expedition is there¬ 
fore one of the most valuable parts of his 
history (ib. p. 143; History qf England, 
translated by Tindal, ed. 1743, ii. 777). In 
1689 he was made ensign in Lord Kingston’s 
regiment of foot, which formed part of the 
force sent to Ireland under Sohomberg. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Onvriok- 
fergus, and was a few months later given a 
lieutenancy. Rapin fought at the battle of 
the Boyne, and was wounded at tbe unsuc¬ 
cessful assault on Limerick (27 Aug, 1690). 
Lieutenant-general Douglas, who became his 
patron,employed him temporarily os quarter¬ 
master-general, wished to take him to Flan- 
deis as aide-de-camp, and procured for him 
a company first in Kingston’s regiment and 
afterwards in the Scots guards, Rapin 
took part in the capture of Athlone (80 June 
1691), but was not present at the battle of 
Aughrim. In 1693 he was recalled to Eng¬ 
land, and was offered, at the Earl of Galway a 
recommendation, the post of governor to tlie 
Earl of Portland’s eldest son, Lord Wood- 
stock (Oiamtovn, p. 191). Rapin travellod 
with his jpupil in Germany and Italy, and 
accompanied tho Earl of Portland on his 
embassy to the court of Versailles in 1698 
(ib. pp. 196-8). He resided also for some 
time at the Hague, where, in 1099, he mar¬ 


ried Marie Anne Testart, of a Huguenot 
family from St. Quentin, which had sought 
refuge in Holland. In June 1704 his pupil 
also married, and then, if not earlier, hie 
employment as governor came to an end. 
Rapin was now stranded. On 1 Jon. 1700 
William had granted him apension of eleven 
hundred florins a year until he should obtain 
some offioe of greater value, but he never 
received any such appointment, and the pen¬ 
sion ceased on the King’s death {ib. p, 204). 
At the Hogue Rapin enjoyed the company 
of men of learning (such as Beauval de Bas- 
nage and Jean Rou), and he was one of the 
leading members of a literary society called 
'La FfiautS,’ which met at hie house; hut 
in 1707 his straitened circumstances obliged 
him to remove to Weeel. At W esel he spent 
the rest of his life, which he devoted entirely 
to the study of history. In 1717 he was 
offered a post in the supreme court at Berlin, 
but refused on the ground of his insufficient 
knowledge of law; what little helcnewhecon- 
fossed hehad forgotten in the thirty-two years 
which had passed since he abandoned hie legal 
studies (ib. App. p. xvii). The first volumes 
of his history of England—in French— 
were published in1728; the last two appeared 
and were completed in 1726, just before his 
death. ‘Though he was of a very strong 
constitution, yet a soventeen years’ constant 
application to compose his hisLory entirely 
rumed his health. About three years before 
his death he found himself quite spent, and 
frequently seized, with violent pains in his 
stomach. He might have recovered if he 
would have relinquished his work, and un¬ 
bent his mind for a time. Of this he was 
sensible, but could not resolve it as ho 
ought. All he indulged himself in was not 
to rise before six o’clock, after which it was 
impossible for him to sleep or lie in his bed. As 
to IiiB diversions, of which walking was the 
most usual, he was quickly tired of them, and, 
if his indisposition permitted, returned to his 
work, which was the cause of his illness and 
properly his sole delight ('Some particulars 
of the Life of M. do Rapin,’ in History of Eng¬ 
land, ed. 1743, i. p. x). Ho died on 26 May 
1726 at the age of sixty-four, and was buried 
at "Wesel (Oakeitovb, pp. 326, 334). 

Rapin loft soveral daughters and a son, 
who became a Prussian official, was director 
of the colonies of Fronoh refugees at Stettin 
and Stargardt, and earned the praiso of Fro- 
dei ick the Great. A gvoat-granason, Philippe 
de Rapin-Thoyras, fought in the German 
war of liberation, and became colonel of 
cuirassiers in tho Prussian army, 

Rapin’s earliest historical work was a 
'Dissertation sur l’Origine du Gouvemo- 
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men* de l’Anglaterro at sur la Naissance, le 
Progr&fl, lea Vues, lea Forces, lea Intfirets at 
lea Oaract&res dea doux Partis des Whigs ot 
des Torys.’ Tliia lucid explanation of Eng¬ 
lish politics, -written for the instruction of 
foreigners, was printed at the Hague in 1717, 
and was immediately translated into Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, Danish, and English. It is 
reprinted in the English translations of his 
history (ed. 1748, ii. 796). Papin’s ‘ His¬ 
tory of England,’ which was also written for 
foreigners rather than for Englishmen, met 
with equal success. Six editions were pub¬ 
lished in French—the first, in 10 vols. 4to 
between 1723 and 1727 ; the sixth and best, 
edited by Leffibvre de Saint-Marc, in 1749, 
16 vols. 4to (for a bibliography see Oaze- 
rrovu, pp. 261-76). Of the English trans¬ 
lation and its different continuations, four 
editions in octavo and three in folio wore 
published (ib. p. 270 j Lowndes, HibUo- 
grcip/ier’s Manual, ed, Hahn, p. 2047). Pa¬ 
pin’s ‘ History ’ begins with tho lauding of 
Julius Orosar and ends with tho accession of 
William and Mary. It was continued in 
French by David Durand (d. 1768), a Hugue¬ 
not rofugoe, who was minister of the French 
churches in St. Martin’s Lane and the Savoy, 
lie added to Papin's 'History’ vols. xi. and 
xii. treating the reign of William III, pub¬ 
lished at the Hague in 17SJ-fi. A thirteenth 
volumo, attributed to a certain Dupard, ap¬ 
peared in 1736 (Cazhnove, pp. 261-6). 
Thomas Lodiard [q. v.] brought out in 1737 
♦The History of tuo It signs of William I Cl, 
Mary, and Anne, in continuation of the His¬ 
tory of England by Papin deThoyras ’ (folio). 
This ends with tho accession of George Ii. 
Nicholas Tindal, whoso translation of Papin 
had been published in 1726-31 (16 vols, 8vo), 
added to it anaccount of t.lio reigns of William, 
Anne, and George I (13 vols. 8vo, 1746-7). 
Tindal’e translation became tho standard 
version of Papin for the English public, and 
was frequently reprinted. In 1730 a series 
of illustrations, consisting of portraits, monu¬ 
ment s, and mortals, was published to accom¬ 
pany it (‘ The Heads of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land proper for Papin and Tindul’s “History 
of England,” ’ ongravod by George Vertuo, 
3736, fol.) A list of the illustrations in tho 
folio edition of 1743, roputed the best, is 

g iven by Lowndos. Thanks to tlmso cm- 
ollislunonts and to its own very consider¬ 
able merits, Papin’s* History ’ remained, until 
the publication of Ilitmc’s, the standard 
history of England. Voltaire, who stylos 
the author ‘the exact and judicious Papin,’ 
says: ‘ L’Anglotorro lui fut long temps redc- 
vablo de la seulo bonne liistoiro complete 
que l’on efit faite de cette royaumo, et la 
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seulo impartiftle qu’on efit d’un pays^oii 
l’on n’6crivoit que par l’esprit de parti • 
c’fitoit m§me la seuie histoire qu’on pdt citer 
on Europe oomme approchant de la perfec¬ 
tion, qu’on exige de oes ouvrages’ (Steele do 
Louis Qmtome, ii. 398, od. 3822; cf. Cazi- 
NOVB, p. 318). The history certainly shows 
throughout extensive researches, m.u. j 
with a strenuous endeavour to he impartial 
and to arrive at the truth. Papin’s narra¬ 
tive is oleoi' though rarely animated. He 
inserts occasional dissertations on contro¬ 
verted questions or points of interest, as 
for instance, on the government of the AnW 
Saxons, the naturo of the Salic law, and the 
history of Joan of Arc (i. 147, 440, 689, ed. 
1743). lie discusses the relative value of 
Camden, Bnohanan, and other contemporary 
writers on the events of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and criticises tho authorities for the history 
of tho civil war (ib. ii. 79, 847). Papin nlao 
interrupts liis narrative by inserting histori¬ 
cal documents at length, such as the articles 
of accusation against Piobard H, and tie 
manifestos of Charles I and the parliament. 
II o reprint s Magna Olmrla and other charters 
of liberLios, and gives a numbor of papers 
concerning the Spanish match and the im¬ 
peachment of the Earl of Bristol in 1626. 
The publication of Rymor’s ‘Fradera,’ of 
which he makes groat and constant use, 
supplied him with much important material, 
which previous historians had not used. To 
this ho modestly attributed whatever merit 
his history possessed (Caebnovb, p. 247). 
Ab oach volume of Bymer appeared Papin 
published in Le Clorc’e 1 BibliothequeOhoisie’ 
an abridgment of its contents. These sum¬ 
maries were translated by Stephen Whatley 
and published under the title of ‘Acta 
Bogia ’ (4 vols. 8vo, 1720-7). 

Itapin’s work is severely criticised by 
Carl o in tho ‘ Proposals ’ for his own history 
of England, on tho ground that Papin 
omitted to consult tho manuscripts in the 
state papor office, the journals of parliament, 
and other sources, which his residence in 
Germauy made it impossible for him to 
utilise (Nioiiols, Lit. Aneed. ii. 470, 480; 
soe also viii, 206). Other criticisms are em¬ 
bodied in ‘ A Defence of English Ilistoiy 
against tho Misrepresentations of M.Papin 
do Thoyros,’ 8vo, J734. A portrait of Iiapin 
is prefixed to most editions of his history 
and to Cazcnovo’s ‘Bapin-Thoyras,’ 

[Tho ehiaf source of information for Papin's 

life is tllo Lott re iiM.ooneornantquelqnss 

particular!tAs do la vie de M. do Papm-Thoyras, 
writton by his older hrothor, Oharlue de Papin 
I’nghrier, It appeared in the tenth volume of 
the History of Englnnd (ed. 1727), and is re- 
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urinted as a preface to the English translations 
fed 1743, i. vii.) Manuscript memoiis of tho 
family of Bapin by the same author form tho 
basis of M. Efioul de Cazenove’s Rapin-Tlioyrna, 
sa Famille, saVie, et sos CEnvres,’ Paris, 18G0, 
4to. M. Cazcnova also prints a collection of 
Eapin’s letters and specimens of his pootry und 
criticism.] 0. H. E. 

RASBOTHAM, DORNING (1730- 
1791), author, son of Peter Rasbotham and 
hiswfe Hannah, daughter of John Doming 
of Birch Ilouse, FarnworlU, in the parish 
of Dean, Lancashire, was born at Manches¬ 
ter in 1730, and was educated at tho Man¬ 
chester grammar school, lie was chairman 
of the quartor sessions at Manchostor for 
twenty-lice yours, and high shorilf of Lan¬ 
cashire in 1769. lie nude extensive collec¬ 
tions for a history of his native county, and 
Ids manuscripts, partly written in Byrom's 
shorthand, proved of groat use to Dairies 
when compiling his ‘ History of Lancashire.’ 
In 1774 he wrote ‘Oodrus, a Tragedy,’ in 
five aots and in verae, which was refusod by 
two London managers, hut successfully per¬ 
formed at Manchester in that yeuv. He 
published it unonymously by way of appeal¬ 
ing to tho public from the verdict ol the 
managers. It was produced again at Man¬ 
chester in 1778 for tho benefit of Younger 
the actor, when Kemble, Lewis, and Sirs. 
Siddons took part in tho performance, [n 
1782 he printed ‘Verses originally intended 
to have been epokon at tho Breaking-up of 
thcFreoGrammar Schoolin Manchester,’ &c., 
and ho is stated to have written, among othor 
minor pieces, ‘A Dissuasive from Popular 
Bioting directed agaiusl Mechanical Manu¬ 
facturing Improvements,’ 1779. 

Basbotham died on 7 Nov. 1791, and was 
buried at die parish church of Dean, where 
there is a mural tablet to his memory, with 
an inscription by Thomas Barnes, D.D. lie 
married, in 1764, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
James Bnyley of Witliington, near Manches¬ 
ter, and_ granddaughter of Samuel Pepin b 
[q. Vi], bishop of Cheater, and had five child¬ 
ren, of whom one, the Rev. Doming Rasbo- 
tham, was a follow of Manchester OoUeginte 
Church. 

[Baines's Hist, of Lancashire, orig, ed, ii. 42, 
with portrait; Manchostor School Register, i. 
182, 189 (Olisthum Soo.) j BainoB's Fellows of 
Manchester Collegiate Church, ii. 294 (Ohotham 
Soc,), where he is called 1 Baiusboltom;’ Bakor's 
Biogr, Dramatica, 1812, Hi. Ill; Proctor's Man¬ 
chester in Holiday Dress, 1880, p. 68; Scliolos's 
Bolton Bibliography, 1880, p. 89.] O. W, S. 

RASHLEIGH, PHILIP (1729-1811), 
antiquary, eldest son of Jonathan Rushleigh, 
M.P. for Fowey in. Cornwall {d. 24 Nov. 


1764), who married, on 11 June 1728, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Clayton of Mar- 
den in Surrey, was born at Aldermanbury, 
London, 28 Deo. 1729. He matricu¬ 
lated from New College, Oxford, 15 July 
1749, and contributed to the poems of the 
university on the death of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, a set of English verses, which 
iB reprinted in Nichols’s ‘ Select Collection 
of Poems ’ (viii. 201-2); he left Oxford with¬ 
out taking a degree. At the death of his 
father he was elected member for the family 
borough of Fowey, on 21 Jan. 1766, and eat 
continuously, in spite of contests and election 
potitions, untiltho dissolution of 1802, when 
he was known as the ‘ Father of the House 
of Commons ’ (CouimraY, Pari. Pep. Con- 
wall, pp. 106, 108-9). ELis knowledge of 
Cornish mineralogy procured his election as 
F.S.A. and F.R.S. m 1788. He died at 
Menabilly, near Fowey, 26 June 1811, and 
was buriod in the chnroh of Tvwardreath, 
Cornwall. He married liiB first cousin, 
Jane (1720-1795), only daughter of the 
Rev. Carolus Polo and granddaughter of 
Sir John Pole of Shute, Devonshire, They 
had no issue, and the family estates passed 
to a nephew. A portrait of Rashleigh, 
seated in a chair, was painted by Opio 
about 1796, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly. 
It iB a ‘ fine specimen of tho painter’s best 
oriod’ (Roqiikb, Opio and 1m Works, p. 
50). 

Ilashloigh’s collection of minerals was re¬ 
markable lor its various specimens of tin. It 
is still at Menabilly, and its most valuable 
portions are described in two volumes of 
1 Specimens of British Minerals ’ from Iris 
cabinet (1797 and 1802). In the same col¬ 
lection are models in glass of the hoilstonos 
that fell on 20 Oct. 1791, particulars of 
which, with the figured represontntions, are 
given, on Rasliloigli’s information, in King’s 
‘ Remarks on Stones fallen from the Clouds,’ 
pp. 18-20. no contributed antiquarianpapers 
to tho * Ai'chreologia,’ ix. 187-8, xi. 88-4, xii. 
414, but they were dovidod by Dr. John 
Whitaker as the work of an ‘ amateur in an- 
tiijunrianism’ (NionoM, Lit. Illustrations, 
viii. 504); Nwnvimatio Chronicle, new sor. 
vol. viii. 187-57 j Tram. Moyal Inst, of Corn¬ 
wall, October 1867). A paper by him on 
certain ‘alluvial deposits’ at Sandrycock, 
Cornwall, is in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
lloyal Geological Society of Cornwall, ii. 
281-4, and a letter from him to E. M. Da 
Costa, on some English shells, is in the 
British Museum Addit, MS. 28541, f, 196. 
Ho constructed a remarkable grotto at Pol- 
ridmouth, near the family seat. 
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[Bouse and Courtney’s Bibl. Oornub. ii. 647 ! 
Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, iv. 273, 270 j C. S. 
Gilbert’s Cornwall, ii. 246, 874-6; Vivian’s 
A r isitations of Cornwall; Poster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Gent. Mag. 1811, i. 683; Polwkele's Biogr. 
Sketches, i. 17-0.] W. P. 0. 

RASPE, RUDOLF ERIO (1737-1794), 
author of the origiual ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ 
was horn in. Hanover of obscure parentage 
in 1737. From 1756 to 1760 he studied suc¬ 
cessively at the universities of Gottingen 
and Leipzig, and in 1762 he obtained a post 
ns one of the clerks in the university library 
at Hanover. During the interval he seems 
to have acted as tutor to a young nobleman. 
In 1763 he contributed some Latin verses 
1 ,o the Leipzig ‘ Nova Aota Eruditorum,’ and 
*in the following year he was appointed 
secretary to the univorsily library at Gottin¬ 
gen. While there, he worked at a transla¬ 
tion of Leibnitz’s philosophical works, which 
was issued at Gottingen in 1765. lie fol¬ 
lowed up this laborious worhhv an ambitious 
allegorical poem on the age of chivalry, en¬ 
titled ‘ Ilermin and Gunilde ’ (1766), which 
was favourably reaeived. About the same 
timehe translated selections from Ossiau, and 
published a treatise on ‘ Percy’s ReUquea of 
Ancient Poetry,’ which first directed Ger¬ 
man attention to the rich storehouses of 
mediaeval romance. In 1707 he became pro¬ 
fessor at the Collegium Oarolinum in Oassel 
and keeper of the landgrave of Ilesse’s rich 
collection of antique gems and medals. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed librarian of 
Oassel, and in 1771 he married, lie began 
writing on natural science, a subjeot for 
which he had shown aptitude while at Leip¬ 
zig ; and in 1769 a paper in the fifty-ninth 
volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions/ 
arguing- the previous existence of elephants, 
or mammoths, in tho boreal regions of the 
globe, procured his election as an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society in England. In 
1772 ho translated into German Algarotti'B 
‘Treatise on Architecture, Painting, and 
Opera Music/ whilo at the same time he con¬ 
tributed papers on lithography, on musical 
instruments^ and other subjects to learned 
periodicals in Germany. The variely and 
facility of Raspe’s writing proclaimed him a 
journalist, and, after a short tour in West¬ 
phalia in 1773, he started a periodical called 
‘The Oassel Spectator/ with Mauvillon as 
his co-editor. In 177o he I ravelled in Italy 
on a commission to collect articles of vertu 
for the landgrave. Soon after his return he 
began abstracting valuable coinB from tho 
cabinets entrusted to his care, and he dis¬ 
posed of his thefts for upwards of two 
thousand rix-dollurs. When disclosure he-, 
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came imminent, he fled in the directionTf 
Berlin, an advertisement being issued by the 
authorities of Oassel for the arrest of < Oouu 
oillor Raspe, a long-faced man, with small 
eyes, crooked nose, red hair under his stnmnv 
periwig, and a jerky gait.’ Vain of £ 
personal appearance, he is said to have 
dressed extravagantly in scarlet and gold 
He was captured at Slausthal in the Etotz 
mountains, but he escaped from the police 
and fled to Great Britain, where he spent 
the remaining nineteen years of his life. 

He was already an excellent English 
scholar, so that when he reached London it 
was nol unnatural that he should look to 
authorship for support. In 1776 he published 
a volume ‘ On some Gorman Volcanoes and 
their Productions ’ (London, 8vo), and during 
tho next two years he translated into Eng¬ 
lish the then highly esteemed ‘Minomlogical 
Travels of Ferhor’ in Italy and Hungary 
(London, 1776, 8vo), and also Boron Born’s 
‘ Travels through the Bannat of TemoBwar, 
Transylvania, and Hungary’ (London, 1777 
8 vo), to which was added as on appendix 
Ferher’e ‘ Minoralogioal History of Bohemia.’ 
In 1780 Horace Wnlpole wrote of him to 
Mason: ‘ There is a Dutoh s^avant come over 
here who is author of several pieces so learned 
that I do not even know their titles, but he 
has made a diacovory in my way which you 
may be sure 1 bolieve, for it proves what 
I expected and hinlod in my “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” that the use of oil-colouTs was 
ltnownlongbefore Van Eyclc.’ Raspe,hswent 
on to say, had discovered a manuscript of 
Theophilus, a Gorman monk of thefourtkeen- 
lury, who gave receipts for preparing colours 
withoil. Three montlislator hewTote: ‘Poor 
Raspe is arrested by his tailor. I have sent 
him a little money, and he hopes to recover 
his liberty, but I question whether he will 
be able to struggle on hore.’ The essay on 
the origin of oil-painting, which is ‘clear 
and unpretending/ was published by the 
good services of Walpole in April 1781. 
ltaspo already spoke English as readily as 
French, lie wrote it, says Walpole, ‘sur- 
well/ and in this same year his 


inguistic attainments arc attested by two 
moderately good prose translations; one of 
Lessing's ‘Nathan the Wise/ and the other 
of Zacharim’s mock heroic, ‘Tabby in Ely¬ 
sium.’ Ho formed ambitious plans, but his 
disguise as a Dutch virtuoso did not prevent 
the bad name he had earned from dogging 
him to London. The Royal Society struck 
him off its rolls, in revenge for which step 
he is said to have throaloned to publish a 
travesty of its proceedings. In 1786 he 
projected an orchroologioal expedition into 
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limit, and in the same year was issued at 
Berlin his ‘Reise durch England,’ dealing 
with the arts, manufactures, and industry of 
his adopted country. He appeals in the 
meantime to have been near starvation, when 
„ r0m nant of his mineralogical reputation 
procured him the post of assay master and 
store-keeper of some mines at Dolcoath in 
Cornwall in 1782. 

While still at Dolcoatli Raspe put together 
a shilling chapbook of forty-nine pages, small 
8 vo which appeared in London at the close 
of1786, under the title • Baron Munchausen’s 
Narrative of his marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia.' The ‘ Critical Review' 
for December 1786 described the work as a 
satirical production calculated to throw ridi¬ 
cule on the bold assertions of some parlia¬ 
mentary dedaimers. In reality it was a jeu 
tfesprit thrown off with a minimum of 
satirical purpose. Raspe seems to have com¬ 
piled his humorous narrative from two 
sources. First, and most important, his 
personal reminiscences of Hieronymus von 
Ttr-nfflifliiRBii (1720-1707), an eccentrio old 
soldier who, for the double purpose of divert- 
inghis guestsatBodouwerdor, and restraining 
the boastful garrulity of his huntsman Rose- 
meyer, had formed a habit of narrating 
alleged Bporting adventures of farcical ex¬ 
travagance, with the dry precision of a man 
who is speaking the exact truth. Raspo’s 
second source was his commonplace book, 
whioh harvested gleanings from collections 
of facctics such as Lange’s ‘Dolieim Aca¬ 
demics ’ (lleilhronn, 1606), a section of 
which was expressly devoted to mendaeict 
ritftcufa; Von Lauterbaoh’s ‘Travels of the 
Finken Ritter; ’ and Heinrich Babel’s * Fa- 
cetim Bebelianro ’ (Strassburg, 1608). Raspe 
probably saw no objection to affixing the 
baron’B own name to an ophemeral produc¬ 
tion, written in a language that can have 
been known to few, if any, of the Baron’s 
friends. 

The first edition was probably small, and 
sold badly (no copy is known to bo extant); 
a second edition, with a longev title, but other¬ 
wise unaltered, appeared at Oxford in 1786, 
and met with no better suocoss. Thereupon 
the bookseller, Smith, to whom Raspe had 
sold bis manuscript, disposed of the copy¬ 
right to another bookseller, named Koarsloy. 
Kearsleykad a chapter prefixed and fourtoen 
chapters added to the original five(ii.-vi. in¬ 
clusive, of the current modern version). The 
new chapters, whioh were not written by 
Raspe, but by one of Kearsley’s own. journey¬ 
men, contained topical allusionB to English 
institutions and recent books of travel and 
adventure, such as Drinkwater’s ‘Siege of 
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Gibraltar’ (1788), Mulgrave’s‘ Yoyage to¬ 
wards the North Pole’ (1774), Bryaone’s 
‘ Sioily and Malta ’ (1778), Boron de Tott’s 
‘ Memoirs ‘(1785), and the narratives of recent 
balloon ascents by Montgolfier and Blan¬ 
chard in France, and by Vincenzo Lunardi 
[q. v.] in England. Some of the new stories 
were borrowed from Lucian’s ‘Vera Historia. 1 
The fresh matter, together with, the addition 
by Keorsloy of some quaint woodcuts, gave 
the book a new lease of life, at the enhanced 
price of two shillings. Four editions followed 
rapidly. A free translation into German was 
made by the poet Gottfried August Burger, 
from the fifth edition, in the oourae of 1786. 
Hence it has been confidently asserted that 
Burger was the creator of Munchausen, 
though the fact was expressly denied by Ilia 
intimate friend and biographer, Karl von 
Reinliard (Berliner Gesellschafter, November 
1824). A seventh edition, with a long sup¬ 
plementary chapter, appeared in 1798. Mean¬ 
while, in 1708, there had been issued a 
voluminous sequel (now generally printed 
as a second part or second volume of the 
book), written as a parody of James Bruce’s 
‘ Travels to discover the Source of the Nile ’ 
(1700). 

So composite was the structure of a work 
which Boon acquired a world-wide popularity, 
and has probably been translated into more 
languages than any English hook, with the 
exception of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Ro¬ 
binson CruBoe,’ and * Gulliver’s Travels.’ The 
bantering oomment on passing evonis, with 
whioh the booksellers’ hacks animated their 
continuations, seems largely responsible for 
the volume's immediate success. These ac¬ 
cretions possess no literary merit. The 
hook's permanent literary interest attaches 
exclusively to Rnspe’B original chapters, the 
spontaneity and dry humour of which can 
hardly be surpassed. Raspo worked in the 
spirit of Lucian and Rabelais, and he may 
almost be said to have recreated the literary 
type of fantastic mondacity which has been 
developed with great effect bv the authors of 
‘ Oolonel Crockett’ and ‘SamSlick,’ and other 
modern humorists, especially in America. 

Easpc’s name was not associated during 
his lifetime with the work that constitutes 
his chief title to remembrance. In, 1786 he 
was omployed in Edinburgh by James Tassie 
[q. v.] in cataloguing his unique collection 
of pastes and impressions from ancient and 
modern gems. Earlyin 1786 Raspe produced 
a brief conspectus of the arrangement and 
classification of the collection, and this was 
followed in 1791 by ‘ A Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue,’ in whioh over fifteen thousand casts 
of ancient and modern engraved gome, 
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cameos, and intaglios wore enumerated and 
described in French and English. The two 
quarto volumes, with an introduction, dated 
from Edinburgh on 10 April 1790, are a 
monument of patient and highly skilled in¬ 
dustry. In the autumn of 1701 II wipe wont 
on a tour in the extreme north of Scotland, 
where he professed to discover signs of vast 
mineral wealth. To sustain hie reputation 
as a mineralogist he brought out, m 1791, 
a translation of Baron Inigo Born’s new 
process of amalgamation of gold and silver 
oree. By plausible manoeuvres be inveigled 
a local magnate, Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, 
into disbursing large sums for preliminary 
operations. When the time came for the 
fruition of his schemes, Rasps disappeared. 
The incident was crystallised in a tradition 
which Sir Walter Scott utilised in'The An¬ 
tiquary.’ For purposes of concealment Raspe 
botook himself to a remote part of county 
Donegal j and, still masquomding aB a mining 
expert, was carried off by scarlet fever at 
Muckross in 1794.. A medallion from Tassie’s 
collection is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, and a portrait from the same 
medallion was engraved in J. M. Gray's ‘ Life 
of Tassie ’ (1896). 

[Des Fraiherrn von Miinchhauson Reiaeu und 
Abentouar (preface by If. Hoffmann), Stuttgart, 
1871; Allgameina Encyclopedia, Ersch and 
Qrnber, b.v. Munchhauson; Mayor’s Oonvorsa- 
tions-Lexicon, a.v. 1 Ru «po; ’ Allgemoi na Deutsche 
Biographic, S.v. Munch bauson ; Biogruphio Uni¬ 
versalis, xxvii. 119; Allibone's Dictionary of 
English Literature, s.v. • Raspe ’ (giving a good 
account of tho wild conjectures that huvo heou 
made na to tho authorship of Munchausen); 
Gent. Mag. 1856, i 588-90, 1857 ii. 2 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Britannica, b.v. ‘ Raspo; 1 Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, vii. 343, 860; Memoirs of Diving 
Authors, 1798, ii. 186; Bouse and Oonrtnny’s 
BiblioLhaca Oornub, ii. 548; Lowndes's Biblio¬ 
grapher's Manual (Bohn), 1629 ; Oueliiiig’s 
Anonyms, 1890, p. 57; Dantes’s Diet, Biogr. et 
Bibliographiquo, 1875, p. 884 ; Chambers's Book 
of Days, ii, 85, 86; Notes and Queries, 1st her. 
vole. ii. iii. xi. xii, passim, 3rd nor. v. 8117, 488, 
vi, 506, ix. 153, 514 ; Doinvood’s Address at tho 
Royal Instil, of Cornwall, 1869, pp. 16-18 ; 
Walpole's Bettors, wl. Cunningham, vii. 314-16, 
347, 473, 492, viii, 28, 35; Southey’s Omniana, 
1812, i. 166. For a longor ucoount of Ruspa 
and the evolution of 'Muuchliunson,’ see tho pre¬ 
face by tho present wrilor to the 1896 edition of 
the Travels.] T. 8. 

RASTALL, WILLIAM DICKINSON 
(1768-1822), topographer. [Soo BicuatraoN, 
wimjam.] 

RASTELL, JOHN (d, 168C), printer mul 
lawyer, is staled by Balo (.0 have boon born 
iu London, and by Wood to bavo been edu¬ 


cated at Oxford. lie was trained as a lawver 
entered Lincoln’s Inn, bad for a time an ex' 
cellent practice, and appeared frequently J 
counsel against the companies of London 
He also interested himself in polities and 
represented Dunhaved, Cornwall, in the par 
liamont which, sitting from 1629 to le3fi 
legalised tho protestant reformation. As & 
printer he seems to have begun some time 
before 1616, as in the preface to his edition of 
tho ‘Libor Assiaamm’lieannounceshisinten¬ 
tion of issuing Fitzlierbort’s ‘ Great Abridge! 
ment,’ a large folio in three volumes, printed 
probably in partnership with Wynltyn de 
Worde in that yoar; ui both cases Rastell 
acted as editor os well as printer. In 1520 
he moved his printing office to tho 'Mer- 
maid,’ a house situated * at Pollis gate next 
to Oliopesydo,’ and belonging to the masters 
of the ‘ Bridgohous.’ A lawsuit about this 
house, heard in 1684-6, throws agood deal 
of light on Rastell’s lat or life, a appears 
not to have attended closely to hie business 
but to have passed much of his time at his 
house in tho country, leaving his workmen 
to atieud Lo the printing. The majority of 
tho books lie issued were legal; but besides 
thoso are some of great interest, such as 
‘ The Mery Gestys of tlio Widow Edith,’ 
1626; 'Tho Hundred Mery Talys,’1628; 
‘Nooromanlia,’ n.d.; and others. 

In 1630 ltastell began to take partin the 
religious controversies of tho time, defending 
the Roman doclrino of purgatory in his work 
‘ A New Boko of Purgatory ’ (Brit. Mm) 
Thiswas answered by John Frith so con¬ 
vincingly as to induoo Rastell to become a 
protestant. Rastell’s best-known work was 
‘ The Pastymo of tho People, or the Ohroni- 
oIpb of Divers Realms and most especially of 
the Realm of England, briefly compiled and 
imprinted in Ohoapsido by John Rastell,’ 
1630,41 0 . Oopies are in tho Brit ish Museum 
aud John Hylands Library, Manchester, and 
in the 1 Luutorian Museum, Glasgow; afourtk 
copy, piecod and made up, is also in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum (Grenville) Library. It waa re¬ 
print ed by Dibdin in 1811 (ef. Notes and 
Queries, 8th aor, j. 308-9). Tho numerous 
woodcuts that adorn it seem to have been 
by llastell himself (Rudoeavh, Diet, Ar¬ 
tists). 

The last few years of llastoll’s life were 
the reverse of happy. T 11 his letters to Orom- 
woli, writton in 1688, he spealcs of himself as 
an old man who had lost almost ollhisbusi¬ 
ness as well as all his friends, and as op¬ 
pressed by poverty, ‘ for wher before I gats 
by tho law in ploailiug in Westminster Hall 
forty marks a year, that was twenty nobles 
a toim ut least, and printed every year two 
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or three hundred ream of paper, which waa 
more yearly profit to me than tho gains that 
T got by the law, I assure you I got not now 
forty shillings a year by tlio law, nor I printed 
not a hundred ream of paper this two year’ 
(Eliis, Ori<j. Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 309). In 
1636 ho attacked the practice of paying 
tithes, and perhaps for his opinions expressed, 
on this occasion, as well as on account of the 
suspicion attaching to him as the friend and 
brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, he was 
thrown into prison. In spite of his petitions 
to Cromwell, he waa not released, and he 
probably died in prison in the same year 
?Letters and Papers Hen. VIII, x. No, 
248 xi. No. 1487). Ilis will proves that 
he had become poor, for ho leaves to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John More 
ig. Vi ] and sister of Sir Thomas Mora, only 
the house he had settled upon her on her 
marriage. Ilis son “William is separately 
noticed. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Rastell 
compiled 1 Exposieioues Terminorum Legum 
Anglorum,’ 1627 (Brit. Mus.), which has also 
been attributed to his son, who published an 
English translation in 1667, of which further 
editions appeared in 1679, 1602, 1641, and 
1667. Bastell also wrote a moral play, entitled 
«A new Interlude and a Mery of the Nature 
of the IIII Elements ’ [1619], 8vo. The only 
copy known to be extant is in the British 
Museum, and that is imperfect; it was edited 
for the Percy Society in 1848 hv Halliwell- 
Phillipps, who describes it as ‘ tho only dra¬ 
matic piece extant in which soicnce is at¬ 
tempted to be- made popular through the 
medium of theatrical representation.’ Dib- 
din gave the date as 1610, hut that is pro¬ 
bably too early, and 1619, tho dato given in 
manuscript in the British Museum copy, is 
more likely to be correct. Ilalliwell-Phillipps 
considered Kastcll’s authorship as doubtful, 
but the ‘Interlude,’ in which ‘Nature Natu- 
rate ’ appears as tike second of tho dramatis 
personae, is obviously identiool with tho 
‘ Natura Nalurata ’ which Wood attributos 
to Bastell, and calls ‘ a largo and ingenious 
comedy.’ Wood and Pits also mention Bovoral 
other works by Bastoll which are not known 
to be extant. 

[Preface to Dibdin's reprint of tho Paslyrae, 
1811; letters and Tapora of Henry VIII, pas¬ 
sim; Pits, De Script. Angl.; Wood’s Atkonre 
Oxon.i, 101-2; Foxo’s Aoioe and Mon.r, 0, U ; 
Strype’s Works, index; Tanner's Bibl. Brit,- 
Hib.; Engl. Oyolop.; Ellis's Orig. Letters, 8«1 
sar. ii. 808-12; Amos's TypOgr. AnUq, ed, Her¬ 
bert, i. 326 sqq.; Bibliographies, pi, viii.; Moro's 
life of Sir Thomas More, 1746, p. 110 ; Hutton's 
Life of More, pp. 6, 108.] E. Q, D. 


BASTELL, JOHN (1832-1677), jesuit, 
bom at . Gloucester in 1532, was admitted 
into Winchester school in 164S (Kibby, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 124); and thence 
proceeded to New College, Oxford, of which 
he became a perpetual fellow in 1649, lie 
graduated M.A. 29 July 1566, and about 
that time was ordained priest (Os-ford Univ. 
"Register, i, 228). Boing unable to comply 
with tho religious changes in Elizabeth's 
reign, he left his college, ‘ wherein he had 
always been accounted an excellent dis¬ 
putant,’ and retired to Louvain. lie re¬ 
moved to Antwerp in 1664, and subse¬ 
quently. went to Rome, where he entered 
the josuit novitiate of St. Andrew 6 April 
1668, being, for a short time, fellow-novice 
with St. Stanislas Kostlca. After complet¬ 
ing his novioeahip, lie was English peniten¬ 
tiary for a time at St. Peter’s, Romo. lie 
was then sent as confessor and consullor to 
the house of the jesuita at Hall. Thence lie 
was romoved to Augsburg, and finally to 
Ingoldstadt, whore he was appointed vioe- 
rootov of the colloge of liiB order. He died 
in the college on 16 or 17 Juno 1577 
(Drews, Fasti Soc. Jem, 1723, p. 227). 
Wood, Dodd, and Oliver incorrectly state 
that he died about 1600. 

He was a determined antagonist of Bishop 
Jewell, and published: 1. ‘A Confutation of 
a Sermon pronounced by M. Iuell, at Paules 
crosse, the second Sondaie bofore Easter . . . 
Anno Dni M.D.L.X.,’ Antwerp (Giles Diest) 
21 Nov. 1664, 8vo, ff. 176. The latter part 
of the work is entitled ‘ A Challenge against 
the Protestants.’ The ‘Confutation” was 
answerod in 1579 by Dr. William Folks 
[( 1 . v.] 2. ‘A Ileplie against an Answer 
(falBlie inlitled) in Defonce of the Truth, 
made by Iohn Rastell: M. of Art and 
S fcudieut in Diuinile,’ Antwerp (Giles Diest), 
10 March 1565, 8vo, ff. 20B. 3. 'A Copie 

of a Challenge, talcati owfc of tho Confutation 
of M. luells Sermon,’ Antwerp, 1666, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Treatise intifcled, Deware of M. Iewoll,’ 
Antwerp,’ 1600, 8vo, in three volumes or 
parts, the last of which is entitled ‘The 
third Book, declaring by examples out of 
anoiont Councels, Fathers, and later Wri¬ 
ters, that it is time to beware of M. Jewel.’ 
6. ‘ A Briefe Shew of the false Waxes packt 
together in the named Apology of the 
Church of England,’ Louvain (John Fowler), 
1087, 8vo. A. catalogue of ‘ English Popish 
Books,’ printed by Slrype, includes Rastoll’s 
‘ Return of Untruths,’ which was answered 
by Jewell ( Annals of the Reformation, vol. 
ii. App. p, 169, fed.) 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Bodl, 
Cat,; De Banker's Bibl. de la Compngmn de 
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J4sus ; Dodd’s Chuieh Hist. ii. 141; Foley's 
Records; Foster’s Alumni Ozon.; Gough's In¬ 
dex to Parker Soe. publications; Lansd. MS. 
982, f. 281; More's Hist. Missionis Anglican* 
80c, Jesu, p. 10; Strype’s Works; Tanner’sBibl. 
Brit.; Wood’s Athens Ozon. (Bliss), i. 701; 
Wood's Annals (Gutoh), ii. 146.] T. 0. 

RASTELL, WILLIAM (1508 P-1666), 
judge, bom about 1608, was elder son of the 
printer, John Rastell (d. 1630) [q. v.], by his 
wife Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas More. 
Rastoll’e sister Eliza married John Hevwood 
[q. v.l In 1626 he went to Oxford, There, 
according to Wood, he learned much ‘ logic 
and philosophy,’ but took no degree. After 
plying the printer’s craft for some years he 
was admitted, on 12 Sept. 1632, a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn; he was called to t he bar in 
1639, and was chosen autumn reader in 
1647, and treasurer in 1666, 

Like his father, a staunch catholic, Rastell 
quitted England soon after the accession of 
Edward VI, and resided at Louvain through¬ 
out his reign, suffering in consequence the 
forfeiture of his estate. He returned on the 
accession of Mary, was made a soij eant-at-law 
on 10 Oct. 1666, was joined with the bishops 
of London and Ely in a commission of in¬ 
quisition into heresy on 8 Oct. 1666-7, and 
was advanced to a puisne judgeship in tlie 
queen’s bench on 37 Oct. 1668, Ho was con¬ 
tinued in office by Elizabeth, resigning office 
early in 1668. 

Ilis last days were spent at Louvain, where, 
in the ohurch of St. Peter, he had buried in 
1663 his wife Winifred, daughter ol’ Dr. John 
Clement [q. v.] He died on 27 Aug. 1666, 
and was buried by the side of his wife. 

Rastell edited ‘ The Works of Sir Thomas 
More, knight, sometyma Lordo Ohancellour 
of England; wry tten by him in the Englysh 
Tonga,’ London (Tottell), 1667, 2 vols. fol. 
lie was credited with a lifo of Sir Thomas 
More, hut, if written, this was either never 
published or perished at a vorv early date. 

He also edited (1) Fitzhorbort’s ‘ Nature, 
Bravium,’with Littleton’s ‘Tonures/a ‘Oliar- 
tuary,’ and other matter [see FiizlfimniiiiT, 
Sin Anthony, and Liitloton, Sin Thomas, 
1402-1481], London (Tottell), 1634, 8vo; 
and soparately iu 1653, adding a new (able 
of contents. (2) A translation of Iris father’s 
‘ Expositiouos Terminorum Legum Anglo- 
rum, entitled ‘An Exposition of certaine 
Difficult and Obscure Wordcs and Termes of 


the Law,’ &e., London (Tottell), 1607,8vo; 
reprinted 1679, 1602, and as * Les Termes 
de la Loy,’ 1641 and 1067. (S) ‘A Oolleo- 
cion of all the Statutes from the beginning 
of Magna Oarta until the yere of our Lorde 
1667, whioh wore before that yere imprinted. 


Wliereunto be addyd the Colleccion of tha 
Statutes made m the fourth and fift 
of the reign ™ -? 8R8 

and also 


o-r and Quene Marv. 

-Statutes made in the fyrst yere 

of the reyne of our Sovereyne Ladv 0uen» 
Ehzabeth,' London (TotteU), 1669, 4to a 
work afterwards continued by Ferdinando 
Pulton [q. v.l Rastell also compiled ‘A 
Table collected of the yores of our Louis 
God and of the yores of the Kynces of 
Englande,’ London, 1681,1664,8vo; and'A 
Oollecoion of Entrees, of Declarations, Barres 
Replications, Rejoinders, Issues, Verdits’ 
Judgements, Executions, Proces, Contynu- 
ancos, Essoynes, and divers other matters 1 
London (Tottell), 1666, fol., 1674, fol. (Yet- 
sweirt), 1606, fol. 

[Festor’s Alumni Ox on.; Wood’s Athen s 
Ozon. od. Bliss, i. 100, 813; Burnet’s Deforma¬ 
tion, ed. Pocooke; Strypo’s Mom. (fol.), ii. 399 , 
408 ; Dodd’s Chureh Hist. ii. 140 ; Becorda of 
Engl. Oath. (Knox), ii. fi ■ Dugdnle’s Orig. p. 
262 ; Ohron. Sor. pp. 89-92; Cal. State Papers 
Dom. 1647-80, pp. 100-22; Ames’s Topogr! 
Antiq. (Dibdin), tii. 371 ; Bridgott’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More; Brit. Mus. Oat.] J. M. R, 


RASTRIOK, JOHN (1660-1727), non¬ 
conformist minister, son of John and Ailing 
Raistrigo, was born at Heokington, Lincoln¬ 
shire, on 20 March 1060. He was edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1600, M.A. 1074. Having 
taken orders, ho becamo in 1074 vicar of 
Kirton, Lincolnshire, nis parish was not 
populous, but wide and scattered, and heap- 
plied himself to pastoral work with great as¬ 
siduity. Acting on puritan principles, ha 
withhold baptism from illegitimate children 
till there was evidence of the parents' peni¬ 
tence, and restricted the communion to those 
whom he deemed duly prepared. He allowed 
the. scrupulous to receive the communion 
Bitting, sometimes read the burial service 
without surplice, and substituted ‘honour’ 
for worship m the marriage eerrice. These 
and somo other irregularities were reported 
by his churchwarden at a visitation, and Baa- 
trick was summoned before the spiritual 
court at Lincoln. His case canto on ior trial 
on 4 April 1687, when James H’s declarer 
tion forliborty of conscience reached Lincoln, 
and the court camo to no determination. On 
27 Nov. 1887 Rastrick resigned his living, 
intending to profit by the liborty announced 
in the royal declaration. The same course 
was taken by four other Lincolnshire in- 
oumbeuts. 

Rastrick preached as a nonconformist, first 
at Spalding, Lincolnshire, then at Rother¬ 
ham, Yorkshire (1094-1701). In. 1701 he 
became* colleague to Anthony Williamson 
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.« pastor of the presbyterian congregation 
; 0 Spinner Lane, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
Tn this oharge he remained till his death, 
but his situation as a dissenting minister 
was not altogether happy ; he felt himself 
1 n0 ither fit for church nor meeting,’ Ten¬ 
dencies to antinomiauism distressed him: 
be preached on the subject to a ministers’ 
meeting at Nottingham (26 June 1718), and 
bad the warm approval of his brethren; but 
bis congregation, was divided on the matter, 
The disputes at Salters’ Hall in 1719 [see 
Bbadbhrt, Thomas] led him to study both 
Bides of the current trinitarian controversy, 
with the result that he thought James 
Peirce [q. v.l was in the right. He died on 
18 Aug. 1727, aged 78, and was buried in 
St. Nicholas’s Ohapel ; King’s Lynn; his 
gravestone bears a Latin inscription written 
by bis son William (seo bolow). 

Bestride published ‘An Account of the 
Nonconformity of John Rastriok ... in 
a Latter to a Friend,’ 1706, 8vo (the 
friend was Edmund Colamy [q, v.], and tho 
letter is given os an appendix to Oaiamy’s 
Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, pt. iii. 
1706,8vo). In the ' Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions,’ xxiii. 1702-8, and xxxii. 1722-8, are i 
three letters from Has trick to Ralph Thoresby 1 
[q. v.], giving account of Roman coins and , 
other antiquities found in Lincolnshire, j 
Among Rastrick’s unpublished manuscripts 
the Lynn historian Richards mentions end 
uses his ‘Plain and Easy Principles of Chris¬ 
tian Obedience,’ and some poetical pieces of 
no merit (one of these Richards had printed 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1789). Ilis 
name is sometimes spelled Raistrick. 

William Rastrick id. 1762), the only 
surviving son., succeeded his father _ as 
preacher to the SpinneT Lane congregation, 
tang’sLynn. He declined the pastorate, and 
seems to have been never ordamod, exchang¬ 
ing with the Wisbech minister on com¬ 
munion days. He lived a very retired life, 
with a high reputation for personal excel¬ 
lence. He died early in August 1762, and 
was buried on 9 Aug. in St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, King’s Lynn. He published a plan 
of Eng’s Lynn, and views of its principal 
buildings. In tho ‘ Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions ’ (xxxv. 1727-8) is a record of his ob¬ 
servations of tho aurora borealis for four 
years at King’s Lynn, ne prepared also an 
‘ Index eorum Thaologorum aliorumque n° 
2267, qui propter Legom Uniformitatis, Aug. 
24 Amo 1662, ab Ecclesia Angliaana seoes- 
serunt,’ Of this an autograph copy was pre¬ 
sented (with a Latin demoation) to Edmund 
Calamy, D.D., and was lent by Edmund Oo- 
latoy (1748-1816) to Samuel Palmer (1741- 


1813) [q.v.] A transcript, in two different 
hands, dated 1784, was in the possession 
of William Richards, LL.D. (1749-1819) 
[q. v.], and is now in St. Margaret’s Library, 
King’s Lynn. 

[Ras trick’s Account of his Nonconformity, 
1705 ; Calamy’s Account, 1714, p. 461 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1788, ii. 977, 1083 ; Palmer’s Noncon¬ 
formist’s Memorial, 1802, i. xv. ii. 436 sq.; 
Richards’s History of Lynn, 1812, ii. 1060 sq ; 
Monthly Repository, 1816, pp, OOlsq.; Gtraduati 
Oantabrigienses, 1828, p. 388 ; Miall’s Congre. 
gatinnalismin Yorkshire, 1868, p. 341; Browne’s 
Hist. Oongr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 346; ex¬ 
tracts from Heckington Parish Register, per the 
Rev. E. G, Allison; information from the Rev, 
U. V. Horford, Lynn.] A. G. 

RASTRICK, JOHN URPETH (1780- 
18G6)j civil engineer, eldest son of John 
Rastnok, engineer and machinist, was born 
at Morpeth, Northumberland on 26 Jan. 
1780, and was at the ago of fifteen articled 
to his father. About 1801 he entered the 
Ketley ironworks in Shropshire to gain ex¬ 
perience in the use of cast iron for machines. 
Soon after he became a partner with Mr. 
Ilazeldine of Bridgnorth, as a mechanical 
engineer, taking special charge of the iron- 
foundry. During tho partnership he con¬ 
tinued to practise independently hb a civil 
engineer. In 1814 he took out a patent for 
a steam engine (No. 3799), and soon engaged 
in experiments on traction for railways. In 
1816-10 ho built a cost-iron bridge, with 
112-ft. span, over the Wye at Chepstow. On 
the death of Ilazoldme about 1817, he became 
the managing partner in the firm of Bradley, 
Foster, Rastrick & Oo., ironfoundors and 
manufacturers of machinery at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, taking the principal en¬ 
gineering part in the design and construc¬ 
tion of rolling mills, steam-engines, and 
other largo works. At this time he designed 
ironworks at Chillington, near Wolver¬ 
hampton, and at Shut End, near Stour¬ 
bridge. In January 1826 he was engaged 
by the promoters of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, along with George 
Stephenson and others, to visit collieries m 
the north of England and report on their 
tramroads and engines, In the following 
April ho was the first witness called before 
the parliamentary committee in support of 
the railway company, which was opposed 
by the canal companies, The evidence he 
ave on the use of locomotive engines 
elped to secure a favourable report. From 
that time he was employed to support in 

E arl lament a large portion of tho principal 
nes of railway in the United Kingdom. 
In 1826 and 1827 he constructed a line 
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about sixteon miles long between Stratford- 
on-Avon and Moreton-in-the-Marsh, the 
first line laid with Birkenshaw's -patent 
wrought-iron rails. On 2 June 1829 he com¬ 
pleted and opened the Shutt End colliery 
railway from Kingswinford to the Stafford¬ 
shire and Worcestershire canal, working it 
with a locomotive engine built under his 
own superintendence. This engine had 
threo flues in the boiler, and in economy, 
speed, and accuracy of workmanship ex¬ 
celled any engine previously made. 

When the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway offered a premium of 
6001. for the best locomotive engine, lias- 
trick waB appointed one of tbe judges. On 
0 Oct. 1829 he and his colleaguos docided in 
favour of George Stephenson’s Rocket. In 
1830, with Stephenson, ho surveyed the lino 
from Birmingham to join tho Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, afterwards called the 
Grand Junction, and marked out a line from 
Manchester to Crowe. In 1836 tho Man¬ 
chester and Cheshire junction railway was 
brought forward, with Rastrick as tho engi¬ 
neer. This line was opposed by a competing 
projeol called the South Union railway. 
After two years of parliamentary inquiry, the 
actwos obtained for tho original line. With 
Sir John Rennio [q. v.], in 1837, ho carriod 
the direct Brighton line against several com¬ 
peting projects. Towards the closo of that 
year the active superintendence of the line, 
including a branch to Shoreham, was confided 
to him, and the heavy works, comprising the 
Merstham, Balcombe, and Clayton tunnels, 
and tho Ouse viaduct of thirty-seven arches 
at an elevation of ono hundred feet, woro 
completed by the autumn of 1840. IIo after¬ 
wards constructed extensions which now 
form the series of linos known as the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast railway, 

Of very resolute character, Ilnstriok 
always displayed as a wltuesB the groatest 
shrowdnoss as woll as coolness. JLto was 
a member of tho Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers from 1827, aud a fellow of tho Royal 
Society from 1837. With Jamos 'Walker he 
published a ‘Report on the Comparative 
Merits of Locomotive and Fixed Engines os 
a moving Power,’ 1829, 

lie retired from active work in 1817, aud 
died at his rosidouce, Sayos Court, near 
Ohertsoy, Surrey, on 1 Nov. 1866 j he was 
buried in tho now comotery at Brighton. A 
sou Henry died at Woking on 1 Nov. 1898. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1857, xvi. 128-83,1 GK 0.13. 

RATCLIFFE, [See also Radouwb and 
RADaiA'WE,] 


RATCLIFFE, IIENRY (1808-lam 

vital statistician, born at Tvldeslev T. 1 
■Li,., 4 Nov.. Wj JiSfe 

division of the Manchester Unitv of an 
fellows in 1833, became provincial Jfj' 
master m 1836, then provincial seorataZf 
his district, and Anally, m 1848, secretary of 
the whole order. Ratcliffe soon disnlaml 
great financial ability, and with conspicuous 
success devoted himself to vital statistics 
the timo a comparatively now study ’in 
1860 he brought out his 1 Observations of 
tho Rate of Mortality and Sickness existing 
among Friendly Socioties,’ which at once be¬ 
came a standard authority. The monetary 
tables which were appended wore thence¬ 
forth known as the ‘ Ratcliffe Tables ’ and 
the data dealing with thirty-one trades 
proved of permanent value. In 1862 Rat- 
oliffo issued a supplement, giving further 
financial details, and recommending a quin¬ 
quennial valuation of the assets and liabili¬ 
ties of all friendly societies—a suggestion 
whioh was adopted by government m 1870. 
In 1862 Ratcliffe republished his aotuariai 
tables, basing them on far wider calculations. 
In 1871 he undertook a special valuation of 
his society, which his labours had placed on 
a sound actuarial basis. Ho was nominated 
a public valuer under tho Friendly Societies 
Act of 1870. Rntcliflo, who was a congre- 
gationaliBt, died at tho society’s offioesin 
Manchester on 25 May 1877, and was buried 
at Brooklunds comi'tbry, near Sale, where 
tbe Mauehestor Unity orectod a monument 
to his memory. 

[Frome-Wilkinson’s Mutual Thrift, 1891; in¬ 
formation from tho Rov. J. Frome-Willinson.] 


RATCLIFFE, JOHN, alias Sioklumobh 
{A. 1010), president of Virginia. [SeeSiora- 
MOBU] 

RATCLIFFE, JOHN (d. 1776), book- 
collector, kept a chandler’s shop in tbe 
borough of Sonthwarlc, where he acquired a 
competency. Largo quantities of hooka 
were brought him to wrap the articles of Ms 
trade in, and, after yielding to the temptation 
of reading thorn, ho beoame an ardent col¬ 
lector. He took to spending whole days in 
the warehouses of the booksellers, and every 
Thursday morning tho chief print and book 
collectors, including Aslcew, Croft, Topkam 
Beauclerk, and James West, oame to Ms 
house, when, aftor providing them with coffee 
and ohocolato, he produced his latest pur¬ 
chases. Ilis hooks wore kept at his house 
in East Lano, Rot.horhithe. lie died in 1776, 
after spendingtliirty years in hook-collecting. 

His library was sold by Christie k Pal 
Mall, London, tho salo beginning on 
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nfitocli 1776, and lasting for nine wort- 
ins days. A. priced copy of tho catalogue 
(‘Bibliotheca Itatcliffiana’) is in the British 
Museum, and the collection, which corn- 
raised many old English black-latter hooks, 
thirty Cartons, and some line manuscripts, 
is described as ‘ the very essence of old Di¬ 
gnity Poetry, Romances, and Chronicles.’ 
There were only 1,076 articles, but many of 
them consisted of numerous volumes, Four 
lots (10 to 18) comprised 166 plays. Tho 
last article hut one was ‘ Mr. Itatcliffe’s 
Manuscript Catalogue of the rare old Black 
Letter and other curious and uncommon 
Books,’ in four volumes, which fetched 
11, 16s. The entire collection would at the 
present day have realised more pounds than 
ft actually produced shillings. The Cartons 
fetched on an average 91. each. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, Hi. 621-2, viii. 
456 - 7 ; Gent. Mug. 1812, pt. i. p. 114 ; Dibflin’s 
Bibliomania (ed, 1870), pp. 802-4 ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th sor. i. 666.1 W. 3?. C. 

RATCLIFFE or RATLIFFE, THOMAS 
(d. 1699), divine, matriculated as a pen¬ 
sioner of Peterliouse, Cambridge, in June 
1578, his Christian name boing erroneously 
given aa Robert. lie migrated to Trinity 
College, and proceeded B.A. in 1678. lie 
afterwards studied divinity, and was elected 
in 168 5 a chaplain of St. Saviour’s, South¬ 
wark, whore he officiated and ‘caterlcised on 
the Sabotk day afternoon,’ at a salary of 
twenty marks a year ( Vestry Minute-books), 
When St. Saviours-with-St. Mary-0 veris 
became the parish church, Ratcliffe continued 
to act as priest or ministor. The preface of 
his ‘Short Svmme of the wliolo Oalochismo 
wherein the Question is propounded and 
answered for the greater ease of tlie common 
people and children of Saint Sauerios in 
aouthwaxke,’ is dated from Southwark, 

22 Oct. 1692. The work is extremely rare. 
Watt and Ames ( Typogr . Antiq, od. 
Herbert, 1277) both mention an ootavo 
edition publisliod by William Barley, G-rooe- 
ohuroh Street, London, 1694, which is pre¬ 
sumably tho first. Tho Bodleian Library 
contains another _ octavo edition, Loudon, 

1619, hut the British Museum has only a 
copy of a lalor, possibly altered, duodecimo 
edition printed in London by Edw. Allde in 

1620. Ratcliffe died at Southwark, and was 
buried at St. Saviour’s on 6 Feb. 1699, 

[Cooper's Athonas Cantabr, ii. 680; Manning 
ana Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, iii. 680 j Hist, and 
Antiquities of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by tho 
Rev. W, Thompson (pp. 80,01), who also kindly 
contributed information from tho rrgistor and 
vestry minutes.] O. F. S, 
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RATHBONE, HANNAH MARY 
(1798-1878), authoress of ‘The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby,’ daughter of Joseph key- 
nolds by his wile Deborah Dearman, was 
horn near Wellington in Shropshire on 
6 July 1798. Her grandfather was Richard 
Reynolds (1786-1816) [q. v.l In 1817 
Hannah Mary Reynolds married her half- 
cousin, Richard Rathbone, a son of William 
Rathbone [q. v.] By him she had six chil¬ 
dren. 

Although during the greater part of her 
married life Mrs. Ratlibono’s health was de¬ 
licate, she sedulously cultivated her fine na¬ 
tural faculties. Her early training in draw¬ 
ing and painting she specially applied to 
minute work, and she excelled in illuminat¬ 
ing on vallum from old mamiaoript designs. 
She contributed a series of charming designs 
of small birds to ‘The Poetry of Birds' 
(Liverpool, 1882, 4to), and about the same 
time published a selection of pen-and-ink 
drawings from Pmolli’s etchings of Italian 
peasantry. Later in lifo she took to land¬ 
scape in water-colourB. In 1840 she made 
her first modest literary venture by publish¬ 
ing a collection of pieces in. verse entitled 
‘ Childhood,’ some of which were from her 
own hand j and in 1841 there followed ‘ Se¬ 
lections from tho Poets ’ (12mo). 

‘So much of tho Diary of Lady Wil¬ 
loughby, as relates to her Domestic History, 
ana to the Eventful Period of tho Reign of 
Charles tho First,’ the work which gained 
celebrity for its authoress, was published 
anonymously in 1844 ; a second and a third 
edition following in 1846, and a New York 
edition in tho same year. Tnfluencod by her 
father’s tastes, she had read many histories 
and memoirs of the Civil war and adjacent 
periods, and her publisher (Thomas Long¬ 
man) took great pride in bringing out the 
‘Diary’as an oxnct reproduction of a hook 
of the sovontoonth century, in which it was 
supposed to be written. lie had a new fount 
specially oast at the Chiswick Press, In some 
quarters the ‘ Diary ’ was at once accorded os 
genuine; in others, author and publisher in¬ 
curred indignant reproof as having conspired 
in an intentional deception. Readers spe¬ 
culated on tho identity of the writer; and 
Southey, Lord John Manners, and Mr. John 
Murray wore in turn s uggested. In the third 
edition tho publishers and author inserted 
a joint note avowing the real character of 
the hook. In 1847 Mrs. Rathbone issued a 
sequel under the title ‘ Some further Por¬ 
tions of tho Diary of Lady Willoughby which 
do relate to her Domestic History and to 
tho Events of the latter Years of tho Ttoign 
of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, 
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and the Revolution.’ The two parts wore 
in 1848 republished together, The general 
excellence of Mrs. Rathbone’s workmanship, 
when she is at her best, becomes most 
clearly evident if* Lady Willoughby's Diary ’ 
is compared with Anne Manning’s ‘ Life of 
Mary Rowell ’ (1850), which manifestly owed 
its origin to the success of the earlier work, 
but is altogether inferior to it. 

Inl862Mrs, Rathbone published the ‘ Let¬ 
ters of Richard Reynolds,'her paternal grand¬ 
father, with an unpretending ‘ Memoir.’ In 
1868 she printed a short series of poems called 
‘The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts 
and Fancies in Verse.’ She died at Liver¬ 
pool on 26 March 1878. 

[Private information.] A. W. W. 

RATHBONE, JOHN (1760 P-1807), 
artist, born in Cheshire about 1760, practised 
in Manchester, London, and Preston as a 
landscape-painter in both oil and watercolour. 
Although he gained the name of the ‘Man¬ 
chester Wilson’ [see Wilson, Riohabd, 
1714-1782], his works in oil are opaque, hat, 
and ineffective. His works in watercolour, 
though in the light and washed style then 
pTftctieodj are woll drawn and interesting. 
The British Museum possesses three of his 
watercolour drawings, all of which are land¬ 
scapes with figures, and there is a cleverly 
drawn landscape by him in grey faded tints 
at South Kensington. There is a landscape 
in oils in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
by Rathbone, and two hang in tne Peel Park 
Art Gallery, Salford. Between 1786 and 
1806 Rathbone exhibited forty-eight land¬ 
scapes at the Royal Academy and two at the 
Sooiety of Artists. lie also exhibited throe 
landscapes at the exhibition of the Society of 
Artists in Liverpool in August 1774. The 
catalogue states against his name ‘ now at 
Preston.’ George Morland [q. v.] and Julius 
Crosar Tbbetaon [q. v.jwere intimate frionds, 
and many of the figures in his pictures are 
assigned to them. Rathbone died in 1807. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves's DioL, of 
Artists; Bryan’s Diet. od. Graves; Exhibition 
Catalogues; Mayer’s Early Art in Liverpool,] 

a. n. 

RATHBONE, WILLIAM (1757-1809), 
merchant, eldest son of William Rathbone 
11726-1789), by his first wife, Rachel 
(Rutter)., was horn at Liverpool in 1767, 
The family came originally from Gawsworth, 
Cheshire, and founded the firm of William 
Rathbone & Son at Liverpool in 1746. His 
father, a member and preachor of fcho Society 
of Friends, had taken an active part in the 
movement for the abolition of slavery in¬ 
itiated by Thomas Clarkson [q. v.J Rathbone, 


who was woll educated and a good 
became an important public man in L'mZ 
pool, advocating with zeal and eloquence^ 
liberal policy m local and national affair. 
He was prominent in 1792 in efforts to avS 

■ h i^o r , T lh FranCS ’ and h that fear and 
m 1809 led a movement against the monopoly 

of the East India Company. He was eon 
spiouous as a promoter of municipal reform" 
To his exertions was largely due the formal 
tion of a body of opinion in Liverpool opposed 
to the slave trade (abolished 1807) • hi, 
father seems to have been among his’con¬ 
verts. Later he gave evidence before pariia" 
ment in favour of free trade with the United 
States. It is worth noting that the first 
consignment of cotton grown in the States 
and imported thence (eight hales and three 
barrels) was made in 1784 to the firm of 
Rathbone. Previously nearly all cotton had 
come from the eastern West Indies, and the 
consignment was soized at the custom house 
as an evasion of the navigation laws, on the 

rrt«rmnrl t.liotnAfJyin -arno nni minmn A_ • 


. Rathbone had 
always boon oppoBod in some points to the 
strictness of the society’s discipline, objecting 
especially to the oxcluBion of members for 
mixed marriages, and for the voluntary pay¬ 
ment oftitho. Tie hold also that a wide lati¬ 
tude in doctrino was compatible with Friends' 
principles; honco from 1792 he had become a 
subscriber to tho Unitarian Book Society of 
London. Thie produced a remonstrance 

g l Aug. 1703) from Job Scott, an Irish 
iend, About.1795 a doctrinal controversy, 
turning on tho infallibility of scripture, arose 
among Frionds in Ireland, in which Abra¬ 
ham Shackloton [q. v.] took the side of 
heterodoxy. Tlio difference was fomented 
by tho proaclnng of Hannah Barnard (d. 
1828) from Now York, and the heterodox 
party was known (1802) as the ‘Barnard 
schism.’ Rathbone published, on 30 March 
1804, a ‘Narrative’ of tho proceedings, ad¬ 
mitted to be ‘ correct in regard to documen¬ 
tary facts' (Hodubon). For this publication 
he was disowned by llardBhnw (St. Helens) 
monthly meeting at Manchester, on 28 Feb. 
1806, on the ground that he had expressed 
opinions contrary to Friends’ doctrine of tho 
immodiato teaohmg of Christ, and the reve¬ 
rence due to the scriptures. He did not ap¬ 
peal, nor did he join any other religious 
body, though occasionally worshipping with 
the Unitarian congregation atBenn’s Garden, 
Liverpool, under Robert Lewin, of which 
his intimate friend, William Roscoe [q, v.J, 
the historian, was a member, He died at 
his residence, Greenbank, near Liverpool, on 
11 Feb. 1809, aged 62, and was buried intbe 
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Friends’ burying-ground at Liverpool. He 
married on 17 Aug. 1786, IIanun.li Mary (rZ. 
June 1839), only daughter of Richard Rey¬ 
nolds (1735-1816) [q. v.], and left four sous 
and a daughter. His son ‘William is noticed 
below; another, Richard, married Hannah 
Mary Reynolds [soe Rath-boot, Hahn ah 

^He published: 1. ‘ A Narrative of E vents 
... in Ireland among the ... Quakers,’ See., 
1804, 8vo (anon.) 2. 'A Memoir oftko pro¬ 
ceedings of . . . tko Monthly Meeting of 
Bardsbaw ... in the case of . . .a publica¬ 
tion entitled A Narrative,’ &c., 1805, 8vo. 

Wimham Rathbohd (1787-1868), eldest 
son of the above, was horn at Liverpool on 
17 June 1787. He was at school at Hack¬ 
ney under Thomas Belsham [q. v.] till 1803, 
and afterwards at Oxford under a private 
tutor, Theophilus Houlbrolre, lie inherited 
his father’s public spirit, and became eminent 
in Liverpool as an educationist and philan¬ 
thropist. He was an oarly advocate for 
Boman catholic emancipation. On IS Jan. 
1836 a public presentation was made to him 
in recognition of hie services in the cause of 
parliamentary and municipal reform. Ho 
was mayor of Liverpool in 1837. His interest 
in education wns freo from party bias; he 
securod the advantages of the corporation 
schools on terms satisfactory to all denomina¬ 
tions, including the Roman catholics. In 
1844 he presided at a meeting hold in Liver¬ 
pool to vindicate tho action of Daniel 
O'Oonnell. During tho Irish famine of 
1846-7 he was placed in sole charge of 
the distribution of tho fund for relict (bo- 
tween 70,000/. and 80,000/.) contributed by 
the New England states. This brought about 
his close intimacy with Theobald Mathew 
[q. v.l He was a correspondent of Channing. 
Joseph Blanco White [q, v.] was his guest 
in his last days, and died under his roof. 
Few men have exorcised a more extensive or 
a wiser benevolence, and ‘his munificence 
was as delioate os it was widely spread. 5 A 
Unitarian by conviction, ho remained in con¬ 
nection with Friends till his marriage, when 
he was disownod, but reinstated, and did 
not finally withdraw till 1829, He retained 
through life many of the characteristics of 
the society, Unlike his father, he had a 
taste for art. He had considerable power of 
speech, and a quaint humour. IIo died at 
Greenbenk on 1 Feb. 1868, after an opera¬ 
tion for calculus, and was buried in tho 
borough, cemetery, Liverpool. A mural 
monument to his memory was plaoed in 
Renshaw Street Chapel, and a public statue 
erected in Sefton Park, Liverpool. Ho mar¬ 
ried, in 1812, Elisabeth (cl. 24 Oct. 1882, 
VOL. xvx. 


aged 92), eldest child of Samuel Greg, and 
sister of Robert Hyde Greg [q. v.], Samuel 
Greg [q. v.], and William Rathbone Greg 
[q. v.J His eldest child, Elizabeth, married, 
in 1889, John Paget, the London magistrate, 
author of ‘Paradoxes and Puzzles,’ 1874 
His second daughter, Hannah Mary (1818- 
1872), married, 2 Jan. 1838, John Hamilton 
Thom [q. v.] His eldest son, William Rath¬ 
bone (1819-1902), was at one time M.P. for 
North Carnarvonshire. 

[Memoir (by William Roseoa) in Athenmum, 
March 1809, pp. 260 sq. (reprinted, with notis, 
in the Monthly Repository, 1809, pp. 282 eq.); 
Tribute to the Memory of Mr. William Rath- 
hone, 1800; Brooke’s Liverpool 1776-1800, 
1868, p. 248; Hodgson’s Society of Frionds in Ll,o 
Nineteenth Century, 1876, i. 20 eq.; Unitarian 
Herald, 7 Feb. 1868 pp. 4,5 sq., 14 Feb. 1808 
p. 64; Inquirer, 15 Feb. 1868 pp. 108 sq., 
22 Feb. 1668 pp. 128 sq,; AthenEeum, 15 Fob. 
1868, p. 266; Lawrence’s Descendants of Philip 
Honry, 1811, p. 46; Jones's Heroes of Industry, 
1886, p. 87 ; Evans’s Hist,, of Renshaw Street 
Oliapol, 1887, pp. 86, 166 j Burke's Landed 
Gontiy, 18D4, ii. 1680 ; privnte information.] 

A. G. 

RATHBORNE, WILSON (1748-1831), 
captain in the navy, son of Richard Rath¬ 
borne, a clergyman, was born near Loughvea, 
co. Galway, on 1G July 1748. In September 
1768 he was onlered as an ‘able seaman’ on 
board the Niger, with Sir Thomas Adams, on 
the Newfoundland station. As able seaman 
and midshipman ho served for six years in the 
Niger. HotnenfollowedAdamstothoBoston, 
ana ton mouths later to the Romney, in which 
ho returned to England in 1770. In 1773 ha 
joined the Hunter sloop as able seaman, in 
which rating hecontinuedforayonr. lie was 
then a midshipman for somo months, and, 
seeing no prospect of promotion, accepted a 
warrant as master of tho limiter. It was 
not bill 1780 that he was allowod to return 
to England, and, having obtained an intro¬ 
duction to the Lari of Sandwioli, passed his 
examination, on 16 March; two days later ho 
was promoted to he lieutenant of the Bed¬ 
ford, with Commodore (afterwards Sir Ed¬ 
mund) Aflieck [q. v.] In tho Bedford he was 
resent in tho actions off the Chesapeake on 
6 March and 5 Sept. 1781, at St. Kitts in 
January, and in the actions under tho leo of 
Dominica on 9 and 12 April 1782. In the 
summer of 1783 the Bedford returned to 
England and was paid off, In the armament 
of 1787 Rathborne was in the Atlas, carrying 
Affleck’s flag, and was afterwards appointed 
to tho Colossus, ono of the Channel fleet, in 
which he remained till 1791. In December 
1702 he was appointed to tho Captain, in 

8 o 
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•which in the following year he went out to shire, took to evil courses as n bov and - " 
tlio Mediterranean, took part in the occupa- 1600 enliM ed in the army which accompanied 
tion of Toulon, in the reduction of Corsica, Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Earl 0 f 
and in the action of 14 March 1795, when Devonshire) to Ireland. On returnino tn 
he was severely wounded in the right arm, England about 1608, Ratsey robbed of 40/ 
and lost his right eye. lie was invalided for the landlady of an inn at Spalding but' 
the recovery of liis health, and on 9 Nov. when arrested, ho escaped from prison and' 
1796 was "promoted to the rank of com- stealing a horse of a serving-man on the 
mander. road, entered into partnership m North ama¬ 

in 1797 he had command of the Good tonshire with two reckless thieves named 
Design armed ship, convoying the trade from respectively Snell and Shorthose. RatseVs 

Leith to the Elbe, or to Elsinore. In De- exploits on the highway, which were thenoe- 
cember 1799 he was appointed to the Ha- forth notorious, wore oqually characterised 
coon brig, which he commanded in ihe hy daring and rough humour. lie usually 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the "West wore a mask in which the features were 
Indies, whore, on 18 Nov. 1802, he was made hideously repulsive, Gabriel Har- 
postod to the Santa Margarita. lie roturned vey referred to him as Gamaliel Hobgoblin, 
to England in the course of 1803, and, re- Ben Jonson wrote in his ‘Alchemist’ fin 
maining in the Santa Margarit a, was at- of a ‘ face out.. . worse than Gamaliel Bst- 
lached to the Channel fleet. On 4 Nov. sey’s.’ In ‘ Hoy for Honesty' (1661), as- 
1806 he was in company with Sir Richard signed to Thomas Randolph, an uglywonum 
John Strachan [q. v.J, when he foil in with is similarlydescribed (Randolph:, Horded, 
the French ships which, under Dumanoir, Ilaslit t, p. 470). On one occasion Ratsey and 
had escaped from Trafalgar, hut, now, ham- his frionds successfully robbed a large com- 
pored by the frigates Santa Margarita and pany of nine travellers. Before he relieved a 
Phoenix, were brought to action and all Oambridgo scholar of liisproperty, he extorted 
taken. Ratliborne almost immediately after- a learnod oration from lnm. To tho poor be 
wards received his appointment to the Fou- sliowod a gonorosily which accorded with the 
droyant, much to his disgust, ns he conceived best traditions of his profession. But within 
that a cruising ftigato was likely to give two years his partners betrayed him to the 
him greater opportunities of distinction and officers of the law, and he was hanged at 
prise-money. He appealed to the admiralty, Bedford on 26 March 1605. 
and Captain John WentworthLoring Fq. v.], Some literary interest attaches to his 

who was appointed to succoed him m the caroor. Tleis the hero ofseveralballads,none 
Margarita, amiably hold hack his ooramis- of which are now known, and of two pam- 
sion till the pleasure of tho admiralty could phlots, each of which is believed to be ex- 
lie known. In tho ond Loving was appointed taut in a unique copy. One, which is m 
totheNioho, and Ratliborne romained in tho the Malono collection at the Bodleian, was 
Santa Margarita till Doccmber 1807, when liconsed for tho press to John Trundle on 
the ship, being quite worn out, was paid off. 2 May 1005, This copy lias no title, but 
For the next two years Rathhomo oom- it is described in the‘Stationers’Register’ 
mended the sea feneiblos of tlio Essex coast, as 1 Tho Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey, 
and from 1810 to 1813 had oharge of the a famous thief of England, executed at Bed- 
impress service in the Tyne. In 1810 he was ford the 26th of March last past.’ A portrait 
granted a pension for the Iosr of Ids oyo, and of ltatsoy, which is no longer accessible, is 
this was afterwards increased to 8001. a said to have formed the frontispiece. A poem 
year. In 1816 he was nominated a C.B. in Spenserian stnnuas, headed ‘RatseysRa¬ 
in 1822 he was appointed superintendent of pontanoo, which hoe wrolo with his owne 
ilio ordinary at Onalham, a post which lie lland when ho was in Newgate,' concludes 
held till his death in tlio summer of 1831, the tract, and, with some vagueness but 
lie married, in 1805, a daughter of John with much poetical fervour, relates his ad- 
French of Loughroa, and loft, issue, His venturous life. The popularity extended to 
sister was the mother of John Wilson this little volume led another publisher(Va- 
Grolcer [q. v.] lontine Simmos) to obtain, on 81 May, a 

[Ralfo’s Naval Biogr. ir. 817; Marshall's license for a second part, which he christened 
Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 739; ‘Ratsois Glioasto, or the second part of his 
Servioo-book in tho Publio Record Office ] Madde Prankes and Robberies.’ It is a col- 

J, Jf. L. lection of imaginary adventures on the road. 
RATSEY, GAMALIEL ( d . 1605), high- The only known oopy is in the John Hylands 
way man, son of Richard Ratsey, a woll-to- Libraryat Manchosl er, The most interesting 
do inhabitant of Market Deeping, Lincoln- chapter reports a speech which it is pretended 
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Ratsey addressed to the leader of an itinerant 
company of actors who played before him at 
a country inn. The speaker advises the actor 
to perform in London, but, as soon os lie has 
secured a competency, to buy ' some place of 
lordship in the country,’ and seek dignity 
and reputation. The flctor promises to follow 
this advice, which is assumed to bo an ironi¬ 
cal reflection on Shakespeare and tlio posi¬ 
tion he had gained at Stratford-on-Avon. 

[Collier’s Bibliographical Cat. iii. 281-4 ; 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of 
Shahrapeare, i. 325-8,] fl. L, 

RATTLE, JAMES (1820-1866), wood- 

carver, was born at Lund on Hall, Norfolk, 
in 1820, and apprenticed to a carpenter and 
joiner of Norwich, named Ollett. In his 
leisure he frequented the cathedral and other 
churches in the city and its neighbourhood, 
and grew interested in ecclesiastical art. At 
his request Ms master taught him carving, 
and he rapidly showed unusual skill and 
ability. In 1842 he left Norwich and com¬ 
menced business as a wood-carver in Sid¬ 
ney Street, Cambridge. The Cambridge Cam¬ 
den Society soon discovered his talent, 
and took him into thoir service. From Arch¬ 
deacon Thorp, Dr. Mill, F. A. Pnley, and 
other members of the society, he rocoived 
much assistance and patronage, and soon 
erected extensive workshops, plant, and 
steam powor, on the Hills Road, Cambridgo. 
lie was associated with Augustus Welby 
Pugin [q. v.] in restoring the choir of Jesus 
College chapel; Ilia designs wore made prin¬ 
cipally by Ratteo, and submitted to Pugin 
before execution. In the choir of Ely Oauie- 
diftl he carried out the dosigns of Goorgo 
(afterwards Sir George) Gilbert Scott [q. vT], 
and the oak screen, s tails, organ-case, and re¬ 
stored tomb of Bishop William do Luda or 
Louth (d. 1298) were oxquisitely wrought. 

In 1852. when he travelled abroad for his 
health, he studied the works of Quentin 
Matsys and other artists. On his return 
the dean and chapter of Ely entrusted him 
with the construction of tho Teredos. This 
was composed of choice stone and alabaster, 
enriohed with carving and inlaid with gold 
and gems; it is one of tho finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical art executed in England sinco 
the Reformation. 

Rattea’s work is found in upwards of a 
thousand churches in all quarters of tho 
world. The most attractive examples of it 
are in Newfoundland Cathedral; Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey; Perth Cathedral ; Merton Col¬ 
lege chapel, Oxford; St. Michael’s and St. 
Sepulchre’s,Cambridge; Eton College ehapol; 
Magdalene College chapel, Cambridgo; 
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Tmmpingfcon church; Newton church (West- 
ley Waterless and Oombertonchurches; Yal- 
ingchurch,Huntingdonshire; and Sundridge 
church, Kent. lie died at his residence, 
Hills Road, Cambridge, on 29 March 1856, 
and was buried in the cemetery in Mill 
Road. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835, p. 589 ; EcclcBiologist, Tuna 
1853, p. 174.] G. 0. B. 

RATTRAY, SYLVESTER (Jl. 1650- 
1600), medical -writer, a native of Angus, 
was descended from Sir Sylvester Rattray, 
of Rattray Castle, Perthshire, who was m 
1468 ono of the ambassadors Bent to London 
to treat with Edward IV, and overtoil great 
influence at the Scottish court. 

Sylvester may have been son of a latex 
Sylvester Rattray who had two sons, David 
and SylvesLer. The lattor is said to have 
been ‘ bred to tho church.’ On the title- 
page of the second hook mentioned below he 
is, however, credited with a theological 
degree as well as with that of M.D. 

lie was author of ‘Aditus novua ad oc- 
otiltas Sympathise et Antipathne causas 
inveniendas, per principia philosophire 
naturalis, ex fermonlorum artiheiosa ana- 
toinia hausta, patelaclus ’ (Glasgow, 1668), 
dedicated to Johannes ScoUis. The ‘ AdituB 
novuB’ was reprinted in ‘Theatrum Sym- 
putketioum variorum Authorum do Pulvero 
Sympafhetico' (Nuremberg, 1662). Rat¬ 
tray’s soconil hook, ‘ Prognosis medica ad 
ustun Praxeos facili methodo digeata,’ was 
dedicated to Dr. J olinWedderburn(Glasgow, 
1066). 

In May 1662 Rattray married at Cupar, 
Fifobhira, ‘ Ingells, King-gash's daughter’ 
(IjAMOjtT, Diary, 1810, p. 61). 

Tie had a son Sylvester, a student of 
medicine at Glasgow in 1080. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. 738; 
Rattray's Works, Watts’s Bibl. Brit.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

RATTRAY, TTIOMAS, D.D. (1684- 
1748), Scottish nonjuring hiBhop, born in 
1684, was the eldest son of James Rattray, 
the head of an anoiout family at Oraighall, 
Perthshire, and was served heir toliisiather 
on 18 July 1692. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir George Hay of Mogginoh. 
no was a man of learning and took part as a 
layman in ecclesiastical oontrovorsy. Being 
in London in 1718, he assisted Nathaniel 
Spincltos [q. v.]in translating into Greek tho 
proposals for a concordat adavossod (18 Aug. 
1710) by nonjuring bishops to the patriarchs 
of tho oriental churchep. Bofore the receipt 
of a reply, which was not dospatohed till 

3 o 2 
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16 Aug. 1721, a schism took placo (1718) primus and metropolitan by Gadderar Iji&lio - 
among the English nonjurors on the subjoci of Aberdeen, and Andrew Oanl, another n? 
of the ‘usages’ advocated by Jeremy Collier the college. The remaining four coU^ 
[q. v.] Both parlies appealed for advice to bishops held aloof, ignored the election and 
the Scottish bishops, Alexander Rose or Rors continued to not together. Rattray ' ™ 

fa. v.] and John Falconer, who employed consecrated at Edinburgh on 4 June 1727 
Rattray in drawing up a paper designed to by Millar, Gadderar, and Oant, and toot the 
heal tho schism, In 1723 he appeared as a title of bishop of Brechin. On 18 June he 
controversialist in opposition to an injunct ion .joined Millar and Qaddernr in consecrating 
against certain of the ‘ usages,’ especially William Dunbar (d. ] 746), elected bv the 
the mixed chalice and prayers for the dead, clergy of Moray and Ross, and R 0 W 
issued (12 Fob. 1723) by a majority of the Keith (1681-1757) [q. v.l appointed coad- 
Scottieli episcopal college (six bishops re- jutor to Millar. Immediately aflterwank 
Bident in Edinburgh), Rattray protested Millar, Gadderar, Rattray, and Dunbar held 
against government by a college of bishops an episcopal synod at Edinburgh, and agreed 
(a plan adopted for political reasons), and upon six oanone, whioh form ‘ the ground- 
maintained the need of diocesan episcopacy work of the code by which the Scottish 
[see Gaddjirab, James]. At what date episcopal church js still governed’(G hub). 
he took orders is unknown, but it was in Those canons forbid, buvo in urgent necessity" 
mature life, and certainly not later than tho consecrating of ' bishops at large;’ they 
1724. give pat authority to the bishop of Edin- 

On 26 July 1724 Robert Norris was eon- burgh as metropolitan, and it is remarkable 
secratod a bishop, and it was proposed by t he considering the previous attitude of Rattray 
collage to appoint him to the suporint endence and Gaddorar, that thay entirely ignore the 
of the district of Angus and Mearns and part voice of the laity in episcopal appoint- 
of Perthshire, subject to the consent of tho munis. 

episcopal clergy and laity within those Tho diocesan bishops now addressed to the 
hounds. A majority of the clergy and a episcopal college a proposal for aocommoda- 
considerahlo proportion of the gentry opposed lion. TJioy were willing to admit‘bishops 
the appointment of Norrie, wishing to havo at large’ to give ndvico in tlioir synods; but 
Rattray as their bishop. At a meeliug of not to vote, until regularly put in charge of 
the episcopal college, held late in 1724, dioceses. The college roplied by pronouncing 
Rattray appeared as representative of the the elections of Milhw, Rattray, and Dunhpr 
remonstrant elorgy; Harry Maulo, titular null and void; Millar they eusponded, the 
eorl of Panmura [q. v.], representing tho re- two latter they declared to be no bishops of 
monstrant laily. An altercation took place the Scottish church, as being uncanonioally 
between Maule and George Lockhart (1G7S- consecrated, nor to be sustained in their 
1731) [q. v.] of Oarnwath, agent for the functions until they renounced the 1 usages’ 
Jacobite succession, tho latt er pleading that On 22 June they consecrated John Gillen and 
the right of nominating bishops lay with Robert Ranken as additions to the episcopal 
James III. Gadderar and Rntt ray supported college. Millar died on 0 Oct. 1727 j Andrew 
Maule in the contention that tho approbation Lumsden (A June 1783) was elected bis suc- 
of the laity was essential to an opisoopal coflsor on 10 Oct., and consecrated at Edin- 
appointmont. Ultimately Norrie was ap- burgh on 2 Nov. by Rattray, Cant, and 
pointed by a majority of tho opisoopal collego, Keith. Lmnsdon tried to mediate between 
who disallowed tho voles of some of the re- parlioB; I 10 declined on the day after lus 
monstrant clergy. Rattray protested, and consecration to sign the oanone of Juno, 
many of the clergy and laity disowned Norrie’s being unwilling to offend the college bishops 
authority. The dissension alarmed the by tho assumption of metropolitan powers. 
Jacobites; James intimated to John Fullar- At length an understanding was arrived at 
Ion, bialiop of Edinburgh and primus, that in by confnronoos between Keith and Gillim. 
future lie should bo consulted through his In Docembor 1731 ‘articles of agreement’ 
agonts before t he appointment of bishops, woro drawn up, tho obnoxious ' usages ’ weie 
Norrie died in March 1727, whereupon to be forborne, the office of metropolitan.™ 
the olorgy of hie district ohose Rattray as dropped, a primus was to be elected ‘for 
their ordinary. Fnllarton’B death (April convooating and presiding only,’ DavidFree- 
1727) produced an opon rupture between the bairn was to be primus; to each bishop was 
‘collegers’ and‘usagers.’ Tho Edinburgh assigned a diocsso, On 22May 1732these 
clergy olected Arthur Millar, ono of the articles wore signed by all the bishops, 
episcopal college (consecrated 22 Oot. 1718), Lumsden excepting from his signature the 
as their bishop, and he was acknowledged as articles relating to the primus. James rata- 
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fled the agreement, bat stipulated that the 
see of Edinburgh should not be filled with¬ 
out his consent. Under the new' diocesan 
airangement Rattray became bishop of 
Duuheld. 

In spite of the agreement, there were com¬ 
plaints of attempts by Rattray and Gillan to 
introduce the ‘ usages.’ On Qillau’s doath 
(3 Jan. 1786) the clergy of Dumblane elected 
Robert White as his successor, The primate 
refused his mandate; nevertheless White was 
consecrated on 24 June 1786 at Onrsebanlr, 
near Forfar, by Rattray, Dunbar, and Keith. 
The rupture culminated at an episcopal 
synod in Edinburgh, in July 1789, from 
which the primus and John Octerlonie, 
bishop of Brechin, withdrew, on the admis¬ 
sion of Robert Lyon to act as proxy for 
Dunbar. Freebnirn was accordingly super¬ 
seded as primus by the election of Rattray, 
Freebairn, who had succeeded Lumsdeu us 
bishop of Edinburgh, died on 24 Dec. 1789. 
Complications arose ; the Edinburgh clergy 
would not recognise Rattray as primus, and 
ashed a mandate from the body of bishops, 
No mandate was given, for James declined 
to sanction any appointment to Edinburgh, 
nor was tho see filled till 1776. In February 
1748 the Edinburgh clorgy applied to Rat¬ 
tray to talte temporary charge of the diocese. 
He returned a favourable answer, but pro¬ 
posed to take the advice of an episcopal 
synod. For this purpose he went to Edin¬ 
burgh, where he fell ill, and died on Ascen¬ 
sion Day, 12 May 1748, in his sixtieth year, 
Memorial poems in Latin and English, by 
T. Drummond, D.D., and another by an un¬ 
known hand, were published at Edinburgh, 
1748,4to. Keith preached liis funeral ser¬ 
mon and succeeded him as primus. Ho mar¬ 
ried Margaret, daughter of Thomas Galloway, 
second baron Dunkeld, and had two sons and 
three daughters. His eldest daughter, Mar¬ 
garet, married, in 1720, John Clerk, M.D., 
the ancestor of the family of Clerk-Rat tray 
of Craighall. 

An important, part of Rattray’s work was 
osthumous, The synod assembled at Edin- 
nrgh on 19 Aug. 1743, on occasion 
of the consecration of John Alexander 
as Rattray’s successor. Bixteun canons wore 
passed, and of these the first ten, with 
the preamble, had been drawn by Rattray, 
They defined tha authority of the primus, re¬ 
vived the office of dean, and gave the bishops 
a veto on episcopal elections. These canons, 
which remained in force till 1811, were re¬ 
sisted by the Edinburgh clergy, who raised 
the claim of presbyters to a legislative voice 
in synods. 

Posthumous also was Rattray’s chief 


publication, ’The Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of Jerusalem,’ &c., 1744, 8vo. This 
work^ undertaken at Lyon’s instaueo, con¬ 
tains in Greek a restored text of the ana¬ 
phora of the liturgy of St. James, with pas¬ 
sages, in parallel columns, from those of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Mark, and the 
Clementine. Neale (Hut. Holy Eastern 
Church,^ 1860, i. 464 sq.) criticises Rattray’s 
restorations. In on appendix is an English 
version, with insertions from the Scottish 
communion office and other sources, and 
modern rubrics j this is reprinted in Hall’s 
'Fra gmenta Lituvgica ’ (Bath, 1848,1.151 sq.) 

Among his other works were: ' An Essay 
on the Nature of the Church,’ Edinburgh, 
1728, and another posthumous publication, 
‘ Some Particular Instructions concerning 
tliu Christian Covenant . . . and an Essay 
on the Nature of Man,’ 1748. 

[Keith’s Hist. Oat. (Russel), 1824, pp. 637 sq.; 
Lnthbury’s HiBt. of the Nonjurors, 1846, p. 358; 
Grab's Eeel. Hist, of Scotland, 1880, iii. 388 sq. 
iv. 1 sq_.; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 1872, in. 
784; information from Liout.-gen, James 
Clerk-Raltroy.) A. Q-. 

RAULSTON, JOHN (d. 1462), bishop of 
Dunlceld. [See Ramton.] 

. RAUZZINI, VENANZIO (1747-1810), 
singer, musical composer, and teacher, was 
born in 1747 at Rome, where he studied 
music under a member of the papal choir. 
At the age of eighteen he made Ills operatio 
dSbut at the Toatro della Valle in Rome, in 
a female part, women being at that time 
prohibited from acting on the Roman stage. 
In 1767 ho appeared in Vienna, and subse¬ 
quently was engaged for the elector of 
Bavaria's Italian opera at Munich, where he 
Temniued seven years, and produced four 
operas. Ho left owing to the discovery of 
an intrigue with a lady of the court (Khi.it, 
Reminiscences, i, 10). Coming to England, 
he appeared in November 1774 in Oorri’s 
opera, * Alessandro nell’ Indie.’ After three 
yours’ highly successful operatic career, 
Rauzzini retired in order to devote himself 
to teaching. In 1787 lie produced his opera, 
‘La Vestolo,’ at the King's Theatre, Lon¬ 
don, but its total failure led him to quit 
London and settle in Bath, where he passed 
the remainder of liis days, teaoliing and 
conducting oonoerts. Jle died in Bath, 
8 April 1810, and was buried in the abbey 
church, Brabam being a chief mourner. In 
1811 Selina Storace and Braham erected a 
tablet to his memory in Bath Abbey. 

Burney declares Rauzzini to have been an 
excellent musician, both as singer and com- 
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poser. His voice (tonor) was sweet, clear, 
ilesibb, and extensrvo; us played the harp¬ 
sichord nettlly. His ‘taste, fancy, and 
delicacy, together with Ms beautiful person 
and spirited and intelligent manner o f acting, 
gained him general approbal ion ’(cf.Binutinr, 
JJktory, iv. 601, 627), Among his pupils 
were Braliam and lndadon, 

Rauzzini's operas were: 1 Piramo e Tisbe’ 
(1709), in which he took Piramo, ‘L'Ali 
d’Amore’ (1770), ‘L'Eroe cinese’ (1770), 
'Astarto' (,1772), all plajod at Munich; 
‘La Begina di Golconda’ (1776), ‘ Armida’ 
(1778), ‘Creusn in Delfo’ (1782), ‘La 
Vestals' (1787), produced in London. Be¬ 
sides he wrote a pianoforte quartott, op. 1 
(OjernNBAOH, n.d.j; string quartette opp. 
2,6,7 (London); sonatas for violin and piano¬ 
forte; a rcquism mass; and Italian and 
English songs, arias, exercises, and solfeggi. 

Matted Ratjzzim (1764-1791), brother 
of the foregoing, was also a singor. lie was 
born in Rome in 1764,and came to England 
with Vonauzio, lie sutllod in Dublin as a 
professor of singing, and produced there an 
opera, ‘11 Be pas, tore, 1 in 1784. Ho died in 
Bublin, 1791. 

[Ilojpiith’s Memoirs af the Music Drama, in 
174; Ilnrinoiiicon, 1631-2, pp. 182,147; Parke’s 
Musioal Memoirs, i, 246-0,306; Kolly'B Iteminis- 
concos, i. 0, ii. 100; Burney's Journal of a Tour 
through Germany, &c,; Gent. Meg. 1810, li. 
397, 400; Grovo’s Diet, of Music and JU usieians, 
passim (in iv. 191 is an account of Haydn’s 
composition of a round on tho death of 1 Turk,' 
Rauzzini's dog, ut Bauzzini’s house in Bath); 
Pohl’s Haydn in London, p. 270.] E. If, L. 

RAVELRIG, Lord (1660 P-1710), 
Scottish judge. [See Ma itlato, J oieh, fifth 
EABL OS LiUXllJltDAlJi.’J 

RAVEN", JOHN SAMUEL (1820- 
1877), landscapa-paintor, born on 21 Aug. 
1829 at Preston, Lunoasliiru, was a son of 
Thomas llaven, minister of Holy Trinity 
Ghnroh in that town, and himself a olovor 
watercolour paintin', examples of whoso skill 
are in the South Kensington Museum, The 
son received no professional training, hut 
formed his first style by studying the worte 
of Oromo and Oonstahlo, and worn 1840 was 
a frequent exhibitor at the Boyal Academy 
and British Institution, chiefly of views in 
f ho vicinity of St, Leonards, whorohe resided 
until 1866, Tho ‘ pre-Eaphaolite' movement 
strongly influenced Raven, producing a com¬ 
plete change in his aim cud method, and his 
later works nro characterised by groat elabo¬ 
ration of detail, an original and striking 
scliemo of colour, and strong poctio feeling, 
Ilia best, pictures of this class arc 1 Midsum¬ 
mer, Moonlight, Dow Rising,’ 1806; ‘Logo 


Maggiore from St rasa,’ 1871; ‘Fresh Mm 
Snow on tho Matterhorn,’ 1872; 'Th e W 
Light to rule the Night, 1 1873; ‘TwiBght 
m the Wood (engraved by C. Conseu fe 
the 1 Art Journal, 1874); ‘The Heaven, 
declare tho Glory oi God,’ 1876; and hi. 
last exhibit'd work, ‘ Barff— Lord’s Seat 
from the Slopes of Sltiddaw,’ 1877. H, 
was drowned while bathing at Harlech in 
North Wales, being Beized with paralysis of 
the hoort, on 13 Juno 1877. Raven worhd 
ehielly in oils, but occasionally also in 
water-colours, and executed many fine 
studies in black and white, He married in 
1869, Margaret Sinclair Dunbar, now Mrs 
"William B. Morris. An exbibitionofRaven’s 
collected works was held at the Burhuaton 
Pine Arts Club in 1878. 5 


[Burlington Pino Aria Olnb Catafogun; 
Athenaeum, 21 July 1877; Art Journal, 18??' 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; information fem 
Mrs. Morris.] p. if, O’D, 

RAVENET, SIMON FRANQOItj 
(1721 f-1774), engraver, bom in Paris about 
mlfo^aooordinglootboraccountBjmUOS), 
studied engraving in tba excellent schoel 
of JaequeB-Pbilippo La Bos, and engraved 
numerous pictures of importance after Titiim, 
Paolo Vcronoso, D. lfeti, Charles Coypel, 
A. Wattonu, and others. Bavenst come to 
Ijondon about 1760, and was associated with 
E. Vivarcs, V. M. Picot, and other French en¬ 
gravers in founding an important school of 
Ime-ongraving in London. In those engrav¬ 
ings tho gi'ound out lino waa strongly staked, 
and t lion finished with t ho engraver. Ravenet 
wuslnvgoly employed hyAldorman John Boy. 
dell, for whom ho engraved important plates 
after O. Cignani, Luca Giordano, Guido Rani, 
N. Poussin, Salvator Rosa, mid others. Ho 
was associated with J. M, Delta in en¬ 
graving Hogarth's ‘Good Samaritan,’ and 
with Picot in Uogarth’s 1 Pool of Bstliesdi,’ 
both of which engravings were published ii 
1772. Ravenet waa also largely emplcpd 
in making designs tor Iho porcelain manufac¬ 
tory lit Chelsea, Ho engraved several por¬ 
traits, including Lord Camden after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Goorgo II after 1). 
Morior, and others. Ravenet died in Lon¬ 
don on 2 April 1774. A portrait of him, by 
Zoffany, was ongraved by himself in 1763. 
Ho loft a son, Simon Francois Ravenet the 
younger, horn in London about 1766, who 
learnt engraving under his father, but re- 
t.urnod to Paris, whore ho engraved many 
platos aftov Boucher, Correggio, and others, 

[Rodgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Bemldii st 
Portalis’s Gravours dn 18"* Sitalo; Kmthi 
Nollekens ami Iris Tiuios.] L “ 
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BAVENSCKOFT, EDWARD (J. 1671- 
101)7) dramatist, was descended from an 
ancient family at one time settled in Flint¬ 
shire where a kinsman was high sheriff 
medication of The Anatomist). In 1671 lie 
was a member of the Middle Templo, where 
he beguiled ‘ a fortnight’s sickness’ with the 
composition of his first play, and * after that 

S ent some idle time ’ after a similar fashion 
"rologue to Mamamouchi, ‘spoke at the 
Middle Temple ’). His career as a writer of 
plays extended over more than a quarter of 
a century, but he seems to have died com¬ 
paratively young- He is not known to have 
produced any play after 1097. 

His first, play, 1 Mamamouchi, or the Citi¬ 
zen turned Gentleman,' was produced at 
Dorset Garden in 1671, and printed in 1676, 
with a dedication to Prince Rupert. It was 
taken, ns the sub-titlo avowed, from Mo- 
lihre’s ‘ Lo Bourgeois Gentilliomme,’ which 
had been produced in the preceding year. 
The character of Sir Simon Softhead was 
borrowed from ‘ Monsieur de Pouroeaugnae,' 
first acted in 1670. The play pleased the 
king and court, and ran for nine nights with 
full houses; it was acted not less than thirty 
times before it was printed. In the original 
prologue the author lind, with the audacity 
of youth, indulged in a couplu of sarcasms 
against Drydeu’s 

plays of rhyme and noise, with wondrous 
show. 

Dryden retorted first with a passing hit in 
the prologue lo ‘ Marriage h la Modo ’(1678), 
and then with one of his swashing blows in 
the prologue to the ‘Assignation’ (1678), 
where he tells the public, in allusion to 
‘Mamamouchi,’ 

Grimace and habit sent you phased away; 
You damned tho poot, and onod up the play. 

Unfortunately, Dryden's ‘Assignation ’ itself 
proved a failure, and Ravensoroft was thus 
enabled, in the doggorel prologue to his next 
play, ‘The Careless Lovers’ (acted at Dorset 
Garden and printed 1078), to turn the tublos 
upon Dryden, maliciously insinuating that 
the'Assignation' might in oharity havB been 
spared, as the first in which Dryden had ven¬ 
tured to be original (see Scor/s Dry dm, re¬ 
vised by Saintsbury, iv. 266,866-6). In the 
same prologue ha asserts that in the ‘ Caro- 
less Lovers’ there is nothing hut what is 
'extempore wit’—a boast contradicted by the | 
fact that two ooarse but amusing scones 
(act ii sc, 8 and 9) are taken direot from j 
‘Monsieur de Pouroeaugnae.’ 

1 The "Wrangling Lovers, or the Invisible 
Mistress' (acted at Dorset Garden and 
printed 1676), marks a considerable step in 


advance. Langbaine found its origin in a 
forgotten Spanish romance, but it was more 
probably taken from Thomas Corneille’s 
‘Les Engagemens du Hasard/ The re¬ 
semblance to Moliere’s ‘Le Dtpit Amom-eux’ 
is not close. On the other hand, Mrs. Cent¬ 
ime is held to be indebted to the ‘Wrang¬ 
ling Lovers’ in her celebrated comedy of 
‘ Tne Wouder’and the quarrels and recon¬ 
ciliations of Don Diego and Octavia may 
have also suggested the humours of Falk¬ 
land and Julia in the ‘ Rivals.’ In any case, 
Ravenscroit’s play is both in construction 
and dialogue a favourable’ example of the 
English adaptations of the Spanish comedy 
of intrigue. lie displayed his versatility 
afresh in producing at the Theatre Royal, in 
1677 , 1 Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin 
a Schoolboy Bravo, Merchant and Musioian,’ 
a comic piece in the Italian manner, founded 
upon the old oommedia dell ’ arte. In the 
prologue Ravenscroft complains that, owing 
to the dilatoriness of the actors, he was fore¬ 
stalled in his novel design by the production 
of Otway’s version of ‘ Scapin. ’ at the duke's 
house. He may have been doubly annoyod 
because liis own play, which is very deftly 
put together, though chiefly based upon 
Moli&re’s ‘Le Mariage Forcd,’ was also in¬ 
debted to ‘ Les Fourberics de Scapin.’ 

ItavenscrofL’s tragi-comedy, ‘ King Edgar 
and Alfreds,’ and his English adaptation of 
lluggle’s famous Latin comedy, ‘ Ignoramus/ 
were acted at the Theatre Royal and printed 
in 1677 and 1678 respectively. The former 
ir considered by Langbaine to be inferior to 
Thomas Rymers effort on the same theme, 
which afterwards employed the pons of 
Aaron Hill and Mason. ‘The English 
Lawyer’ is charitably conjectured by the 
same authority to have been taken more 
from an earlier English version, published 
in 1032 by R. 0. (supposed to be Robert 
Oodringlon), than from the original. ‘ Igno¬ 
ramus’does not lend itself to translation j 
but Ravenscroft, says Genest, attempted 
‘ rather to adapt it to the English stage . ., 
and this he has done very judiciously ’ (Hist. 
of Engl, Stage, i, 232). In 1678 was also 
acted at the Theatre Royal, though it was not 
printed till 1687, ‘Titus Andronious, or the 
Rape of Lavinia,’ altered by Ravenscroft from 
the original, attributed to Shakespeare. The 
adapter boasted that nono of lus author’s 
wonts ‘ ever received greater alterations or 
additions,’ and that not only had the lan¬ 
guage been ‘refined/ but that many scenes 
wore ‘entirely now, besides most of the 
principal characters heightened and the plot 
much increased 1 (sue Shadweel's Preface to 
his Sullen Loners, whore Ravenscroft is 
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vehemently attacked; cf. Langbaiwh, p, 
465), In Ilia edition of Shakespeare Steo- 
vens furnished some specimens of Ravens- 
croft’s embellishments ( Bioyraphica Dra- 
matica, iii. 241). Gcnest (i. 282-6) agrees 
in condemning the additions, but approves of 
some of the alterations. 

Ravenscroft was fully himself again in 
the outrageous farce which, under the title 
of ‘The London Cuckolds' (first acted at 
Dorset Garden in 1782, and printed in the 
following year), delighted the public in a 
long series of representations, which it ulti¬ 
mately became customary to give regu¬ 
larly on Lord Mayor's Day (see Tatler, 
No. 8). In 1761 Garrick had the courage to 
lay it aside at Drury Lane, and it was dis¬ 
coid iuuad at Co vent Garden from 0 Nov. 
1761, when George II had-ordered the 
‘ Provoked Husband’ in its stead, Having 
boon revived in n reduced shape in 1782 (for 
Quick’s benefit), it was finally banished from 
the stage, of which, in Dibiin’s opinion, it 
had constituted ‘the greatest disgrace’ (dila¬ 
tory of the Stage, iv. 204; see, per contra, 
Gouest's liberal judgment, i. 306-0). The 
piece is laughable, and although its principal 
situations are, as Laughable duly points out, 
borrowed from at least half a dozen sources, 
it possesses the merits of rapidity and per¬ 
spicuity. In 1683 thero followed the comody 
of ‘Dame Dobson, or the Cunning Woman ’ 
(printed in 1684), which in the prologue 
itaveusoroft calls his ‘Recantation’ play, 
professing to have made iL ‘dull and civil 
of sot purpose. It failed, although its 
French original had been successful; the 
farcical use inado in it of the tradition of 
Friar Bacon’s Brazen Iload 1ms BUTvivod on 
the stage. The opilogue is direotod against 
the whigs of tlio city. 

After on intorval of several years, Ravons- 
crol’t brought out at the Tkealro lioyal in 
1694 a comedy called ‘The Canterbury 
Guosle, or the Bargain Broken’ (printed in 
3096), whioh ho had furbished up with 
some scenes from earlier pieces of his own, 
and whioh appears to have deservedly ‘met 
•wit h only a very indill'ereut success ’ (mogra- 
phia Drmmtioa, ii, 80; of. GiJNiMT,ii, 63 7—8). 
On tlio other baud, his comedy, or farce, of 
* The Anatomist, or the Sham Doctor,’ was 
greatly applauded at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
in 1097 (printed in the same year, and 
again in 1722), there being incorporated 
witli it a musical masque or 1 opera, as the 
world goes now; ’ prologue written by 
Motts ux, and colled ‘ The Loves of Mars and 
Venus.’ The farce itself, which is briskly 
written, was revised in 1748, having bopii 
compressed into two acts, and the doctor ! 


having been turned into a IWh^^IT 
le Misdeem, in which assumption BlS 
was considered inimitable (Gdnbsi, iv fifl 
Wiiincop, p. 279). In this shape’ 
repeatedly reproduced, for the last ti me Tn! 
parently in 1801. In the same yearian?' 
Ravenscroft a tragedy, ‘The Italian Hu*! 
baud’ (printed 1698), was performed^ 
Lincolns Inn Fields. It is sa id in tho 
‘Biographia Dramalioa’ to be founded 
upon a horrible tale in a collection bv 
lkoraas Wright of Peterhouse, 'The Glory 


. « si xxum- 

tery’ (1686). 

To Ravenscroft has also keen asoribed the 
authorship of ‘ Tom Essenoe, or the Modish 
Wife* (acted at Dorsot Garden in 1678 and 
printed in 1677), but this comedy is not alto¬ 
gether in his manner, and is with greater pro¬ 
bability altribul od to ThomaB Rawlins [q v 1 

Geucst (ii. 122) perhaps goes rather farm 
saying that Ravenscroft’s ‘ merit as a dra¬ 
matic writer 1ms been vastly underrated-’ 
but be certainly bad few if any superiors 
among his contemporaries in fa'rce, and in 
general possosBod, togother with much skill 
m construction, an unusual fluonoy and 
oase as a writer of dialogue. His quarrel 
with Dryden, which ho coolly treated as an 
ordinary disagreement between ‘ two of a 
trade,’ lias obtained for him a greater pos¬ 
thumous nolorioty than might otherwise 
have fallen lo his lot, hut has also caused 
him lo bo designated a ‘ miserable scribbler’ 
by Drydon's editor, Sir Walter Scott (see 
Introductory Note to 'The Assignation,’ 
Scout, Dryden, revised by Saintsbury, iv. 
367). Ravensorofl. was assuredly not one 
of tho ‘ groat wits,’ who (as he says in 
tho Prologue to ‘Scaramouch’) ‘oft’ner 
write to ploaso themselves than the publio.' 
Up borrowed so. freely that Laingbaine’a 
Blri oture that ‘ this rickety poet (though of 
so many years) cannot go without others 
assistance,’ and Dibdiu's opinion tliatRaveus- 
croft’s plays are ‘ a scries of thefts from be¬ 
ginning to ond,' aro not easy to controvert. 
Vet, to a cortnin extent (though far less 
Ilian Dryden), ho redeemed his oharaoteras 
a plagiary by his skill and cleverness in 
adaptation, 


[Tho life of Ravenscroft in vol. iii. of the 
Lives of tho Pools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
purporting to lie by Mr. [Tkoophllusj Cibber, 
and other hands, contains no biographical data, 
Soo also Thomas Whincop's List of Dmmatie 
Authors, &c., 1747, pp. 278-9; Oenost’s Aecoant 
of the English Sfugo, 1832, vols. i. and ii.; 
Langbaino’s Account of the English Dramatio 
Pools, 1691; Dibdiu's History of the Stage, 
vol, iv.; OMen's Epigrams; Baker’s Biographia 
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Dramatic i, ad 1812; Scott’s Dryden, revised by in one volume published.’ About one hun- 
Saintilbury, vols. i. audiv. 1882 and 1883.] dred aud fifty psalm-tunes were tlms sup- 

A. W. W. plied with treble, alto, and bass parts by 
RAVENSCROFT, TIIOMAS (1692P- the greater composers of tbe past and cur- 
1686 P), musician, was born about 1692. He rent periods, Ravenscroft contributing fortv- 
was a chorister of St, Paul’s Cathedral tinder eight settings. Certain melodies were for 
Edward Piers, and he afterwards attended the first time named after cities said by local 
the music lectures at Gresham College, lie tradition to have given them birth. The 
graduated Mus, Bao. of Cambridge in 1607. collection by its great merit superseded all 
8 In 1609, in bis infancy, as bo subsequently others, went through many editions, and, 
apologised (Pref. to Discourse), Ravenscroft at last becoming scarce, was succeeded in 
published ‘Pammelia, Mustek's Miscellany.’ popular favour by Playford’s compilation 
It is said to be the earliest _ collection of under the same titlo. So recently as 1844 
rounds, catches, and canons printed in Eng- a reprint of Ravenscroft’s 4 Psalms ’was pub- 
land. A few numbers wore Raveusorofl’s lisbed by Canon Havergal. Ravenscroft is 
own composition, and others were ancient) said to have died in 1636. 
all were excellent in their musical science. In 1822 ‘ Selections from the Works of 
Several examplos from this miscellany were Thomas Ravenscroft ’ was issued to members 
reprinted by Burney ( History , in. 347). A of the Itoxburghe Club. The words only are 
second impression of ‘ Pammelia ’_ appoarod given in many cases. The musical notation, 

whore supplied, was modernised by Bartle- 
mau, who died before completing the work. 
[Hawkins’s History, pp. 667, 687; Burney’s 

Tiafrluw 111 9A7 • flivnm’a TVrtf-i/xnnwTT 


in 1618. In the meantime a supplementary 
collection was published by Ravenscroft, 

‘Douteroniolia’orthoSecondPartofMusick’s 

Miscellany, or Melodious Musioke of Pleasant History, iii. 67, 280? 347; Grove’s Dictionary, 
Roundeltues; K.II. mirth or Freemens songs, iii. 78 , iv. 762; Ravonscroft’s Works; authori- 
and such Delightful Catches.’ It bore the ties eitod.] L. M. M. 

motto 1 Qui canere potOBt canal,’ and con¬ 
tained catches generally for three voices, a 
version of ‘ Three Blind Mice ’ among them. 

In 1611 followed ‘ Molismata, Musicall Phuu- 
sies fitting the Court, Citlie, and Oountnr 
Humours, to three, four, and five voyces. To 


ties eitod.] 

RAVENSER, RICHARD nn (d. 13S0), 
clerk in chancery and archdeacon of Lincoln, 
was the elder son of William Bakester of 
Ravenser-Odd, Yorkshire; he was horn at 

_ r w ' _ Ravenser, whence ho took his name. He pro- 

all delightM except to the Spiteful"; to none 1 bably owod preferment to Sir William de la 
offensive except to the Pensive.’ Thu hook , Pole (A. 1366) [q.v/j, analive of the neighbour- 
was dedicated by Ravensoroft to liie kinsmen ingKingslon-on-ILull. In 1367 Ravenser was 
Thomas and William Ravenscroft, osqiiires. | mado keeper of the hanapor, and in 1368 was 
In 1613 Ravenscroft issued ‘ Musalia,’ a ' appointed to administer tho goods of the de¬ 
collection of glees (cf. Musical World, 1840, ceased Queen Isabella. In the same year he 
ii,130),and in the following year he brought received the prebend ofWelton Brinkhall in 
out 'A Briefe Discourse of tho true (1ml Lincoln Cathedral, and on 20 Jane 1869 was 
neglected) use of ohiiraot'risinjg the Degrees made archdeacon of Norfolk. Inl361theking 
by tkeir Perfection, Imperfection, and Dimi- presented him to tho prebends of Wellington 
nution in Measurable Musicke, against tho in Hereford Oathodral and Hoxton in St. 
common Practise and Custom of these Times.’ Paul’s Cathedral, London, and in the fol- 
Mucli of the material of the 4 Discourse' is lowiujg year he was made one of the twelve 
found in a ‘Treatise of Musioke ’ by Ravens- superior clerks in chancery. On 29 Oct. 1383 
craft, probably autograph, in Brit. Mus. he received the probend of Empingham,Lin- 
Addit. MS. 19768. His advocacy of a sys- coin Cathedral, and in 1866 was made master 
tern which had only recently been discarded, of St. Leonard’s Hospital, York. Before 1367 
and other strong opinions on matters of musi- ho lioeame provost of Beverley ( Chron . de 
cal controversy, placed the author in opposi- Mclsa, iii. 142). In 1368 ho wae made arch- 
tion to Thornes Morloy [q. v.j, whoso 4 Intro- deacon of Lincoln, and in 1369 he was rich 
duction ’ was an acoopto’d authority. enough to lend the king 2001, which was re¬ 

in 1621 appeared Ravcnscroft's most paid in the following year. On 26 Sept. 1371 
famous publication, 4 The Whole Book of he was presented to the prebend of Knares- 
Psalms, with the Hymnes Evongellical and borough in York Cathedral; in the same year 
Bongs Spiritual!, composed into four parts he was oneof thoreceiversofpetilionsinpaT- 
by sundry Authors, to such several Times liament, an office he held in successive parlia- 
as have been and ore usually sung in Eng- ments until his death. Ravenser had tern- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, j parary charge of the great seal in May-June 
France, and tho Netherlands, never as yet I 1377, and again in February-March 1386, 
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during tlie absence of tlia ohanoellor, Wil¬ 
liam de la 1’ole. He was frequently employed 
in business connected with tbe inquisitions 
post mortem. In 1884 he bocame prebendary 
of Castor in Lincoln CathedraL He diud in 
May 1386, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe¬ 
dral. His will is printed in the 'History 
and Antiquities of Lincoln,’published by the 
Archeological Institute in 1848, A younger 
brother, John, was also keeper of tlie liana- 
per, and died in 1303 j and another, Stephen, 
held a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral. 

[Pose’s Lives of the JudgoB, iv. 78-9 ; Testa- 
mentaEboraopnsia, vol. iii. (Surtees Soe.) passim; 
Bolls of Pari, volfl. ii. end iii. and Cal. Inq. 
post mortem, passim; Cal. Doe. relating to 
Scotland, iv. 104, 244;Bymor's Foadora ; Brant- 
lughom'a Issue Bolls, p. 190 ; Cal. Patent Bolls, 
1877-81, passim; La Nova’s Fasti, od. Hardy, 
i. 631, ii. 44, 120, 146, 328, 398, 483, iii. 190 ; 
Oliver's Beverley.] A, P. P. 

RAVENSWORTH,first Eahl op. [See 
Liddell, ILaniv Tjioitas, 1707-1878.] 

RAVIS, RAVIUS, or RAUB, CHRIS¬ 
TIAN (1013-1(177), oriontalist and theolo¬ 
gian, son of John Itaue, deacon of the church 
of St. Nicholas at Berlin, was horn on 
26 Jau. 1613 at Berlin, where ho wont, to 
school at the royal gymnasinm of the Grey 
Friars (Zum Graiion Klostor). In 1630 lio 
began the study of theology and oriontal lan¬ 
guages at Wittenberg, whore he graduated 
M.A. in 1630. The same year ho visited 
Stockholm, where ho made the acquaintance 
of Peter, son of Hugo Grotius, and in 1637 
Hamburg, Upsala, Copenhagen, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. Crossing to England in 1638, 
he fixed his quarters at Oxford, and corre¬ 
sponded with Archbishop Ussher, who made 
him an allowance of 247. a year towards the 
exponses of a projected journey to the Levant | 
in quest of manuscripts. He left England in 
1630, and, passing through Puris, was intro¬ 
duced by Grotius to Richeliou, whose offer of 
a post in tho French diplomatic service ho 
declinod. At Smyrna he lodged with tho 
British consul, Edward Stringer, while he 
rapidly acquired a competent knowledge of 
the languages spoken in the Levant. Ho 
then procooded to Constantinople, where Ed¬ 
ward Pooooke (1604-1691) [q. v.] procured 
him froe quarters at the British embassy. 
He returned to Europe in 1042 with a rich 
collection of oriontal manuscripts, and lec¬ 
tured at London (1042), at Utrecht (1C43), 
Amsterdam (1046), and Oxford, where he 
took the covenant, and was elected follow 
of Magdalen (1048); but, failing to obtain 
the chair of Arabic at Oxford, he accepted 
that, of oriental languages at Upsala in 1060, 
und afterwards lootuved on oriental lan¬ 


guages at Kiel. In 1072 the GrortEW 
procured him a chair at Frankfort-ouX 
Oder, where he died on 21 June 1677 Z5 
was buried in the Oberkirclie. He left loll 
minous manuscript collections. IlisnortRut 
is prefixed to his * General Grammer for the 
ready attaining of the Ebrow, Samaritan 
Calde, Synao, Arabic, and the Ethiooic 
Languages,’ Loudon, 1049-60, 8vo ( c f. Coe 
SDK, Culled. Anplu-Poet. i. 310, ii. arq v 
408). A list of his other printed works 
chiefly on oriental philology, written in 
Latin and published abroad, is given in 
Wood’s * Athonuo.’ He is to be distinguished 
from his brother, John Bane or ltavis ( 1610 - 
1879). The latter, a disciple of Comemus 
sought to carryout au improved system oi 
education in Brandenburg, under the pa¬ 
tronage of tho Groat Elector. He published 
a number of works in Latin,but was too 
hampered by lack of funds to give eftcct to 
his ‘ methoausinl'ormimdi,’ anddiedat Berlin 
in 1G79 (Wood, Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss iii. 
1133 ,• Allyemeino Deutsche Biographie)'. 

[Holler's Oimbriu Litowtn, ii, 680; Scheffer's 
Huecin Litnratn, p. 301; Jdcher’s Allg. Gelehrt. 
Loxikon, iii. 1926; Allg. deutsehe BiogrApkie; 
V .111 dor An's Biogr. Wuordenli. dor Nederland.; 
Wood’s Athome Oxon. ed. Bliss, ill. 1130 ; 
Usshor’s Works, od. Elkinglon, i. 231, ivi. 52; 
Bog. Vis. Uiiiv. Oxf. (Onmden Soc.), p. 618; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1060, p. 604; Twells’s 
Life of Pocock, pp. 00 , 134; CliuLmors's Biogr. 
Diet.; Boso’s Biogr. Diet.] J. M. B. 

RAVIS, THOMAS (1600 P-1009) bishop 
of London and a translator ofthebible,bom 
at Old Malden in Surrey, probably in 1660, 
was educated at Westminster School, whence 
he was elected, on the recommendation of 
Lord Burghloy, to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1676. Blit the dean and chapter declined 
to admit him on tho ground that there was 
no room, until Burghloy addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the college authorities 
(Stk\tu, Annals, 11 . i. 664; State Papers, 
Horn. Addenda, Eliz, xxiv. 32). Ha gia- 
duated U.A, on 12 Nov. 1678, and 51.A. 
on 8 March 1681-2, proceeding B.D. in 1589 
and D,I). in 1606, lie took holy oiders 
in 1682, * and pruaokod in and near Oxford 
for some time with great lilting’ (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. ii. 849), On 17 April 1588ke 
was elected one of tho proctors, and in July 
1696 and again iu July 1697 was chosen 
vice-chancellor. In 1691 he was admitted 
to tho rectory of Merstliam, Sm*rey, and from 
27 Dec. of the same year till May 1608 was 
of Allhallows Harking (Newcoukt, 


vicar 


Bepertorivm, i. 242). From February 1692— 
1698 till JU07 he was prebend my of West¬ 
minster, and from 1600 till 1005 dean of 
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Christ Oliurcli. In tlio last capacity he arbi¬ 
trarily compelled the momhers of the college 
to forego ' their allowance of commons' in 
exchange for two shillings a week. Some of 
those who resisted the innovation he expelled; 
others he sent before the council, and others 
he imprisoned (State Papers , Dom. Eliz. 
cclxii. 40). On 7 July 1508 he became vicar 
of Islip, and in the following October vicar of 
yVittenham Abbas, Berkshire. He was one 
of the six deans wlio attended the Ilampton 
Court conference in 1604, and supplied notes 
for Bariow’s account of the conference 
(Barlow, Sum and Substance of the Confe¬ 
rence, Epistle to Header). In 1604; he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the Oxford committee deputed 
to translate port of the New Testament, and 
in the convocation of the same year was 
elected prolocutor of the lower house. 

In October 1604 Ravis was appointed 
bishop of Gloucester, and was consecrated 
on 17 March 1604-6. On 16 Feb. 1606 
he received a grant to hold in commendam 
with his bislioprio the deanery of Christ 
Church, his "Westminster prebend, and the 
parsonages of Islip and Wiltenham. 'He 
proved a great benefactor to the episcopal 
palaces ana the vineyard house, near Glou¬ 
cester city, made conduits to bring water to 
the palace, and paved it, and built much 
of it anew, and Bpent a great daal there 
in hospitality’ (Willis, Cathedrals, p. 713). 
( State Papers, Dom. James I, xii.) On 
18 May 1607 Ravis was translated to tbo 
see of London, and installed on 2 June. 
Like Mb predecessor, Bancroft, 1 os soon os 
seated he began to persecute nonconformists 
and declared, ‘ “ by tho help of Jesus, I will 
not leave one preacher in my diocese who 
doth not subscribe and conform ”' (Brook, 
Puritans, ii. 232-3; State Papers, Dom. 
James I, xlvii. 24). Havis died on 14 Deo. 
1600, and was buried in the uorth aisle of 
St. Paul’s (Dtodall, St. Paul's, p. 06). 

[Neweourt’s Roportorium, i. 28, 212, 020 j 
La Nava’s Fasti; Camden's Annals of Jamas I; 
Will in Prerogative Court; Strypo’s Annals, n. 
i, 654, iv. 662, "Wliitgift, ii. 860, 402; Words¬ 
worth’s Each Biogr. 1818, iv. 361; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Welch’s Alumni Wostmonnst,; 
Lansd. MS. 988, f. 149; Oxf, TTniv. Registers, 
ed. Clark; Wood’s Atheme Oxon. ii. 840; Willis's 
Cathedrals; State Papers, Dom.) W, A. S. 

RAWDON, OB EISTOPHEH (1780- 
1868), Unitarian benefactor, elder son oi 
Christopher Hawdon (d. February 1822), was 
born at Halifax on 13 April 1780. His father, 
sixth in succession of both Ms names, owned 
mills otUnderbanlc, near Todmordon, York¬ 
shire, Rawdon wns educated in Switzerland, 
and at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. In 


1793 Ms father met, at Falmouth, a Portu¬ 
guese correspondent, and, in view of lin¬ 
guistic advantages, they agreed to exchange 
sons for a year. The elder Hawdon des¬ 
patched home the following letter: ‘Dear 
Wife,—Deliver to the bearer thy first-born. 
Christopher Rawdon.’ After a year at Lis¬ 
bon, and further schooling at Mansfield, 
Hawdon in 1797 became manager at Under- 
bank. In 1807 he removed to Portugal as 
representative of his father’s firm, and held 
this position till 1822, when he settled in 
Liverpool. He was a successful man of 
business, a member of the Liverpool town 
council for three years, and a borough and 
county magistrate. In politics he waB an 
active liberal, in religion a Unitarian. The 
removal of Unitarians from the Hewlov 
trust [see Hdwlby, Sarah] had deprived 
their congregation in the north of England 
of pecuniary grants. Hawdon projected a 
new fund, which he started in J imel863 by 
a donation of 1,000£., his brother James (a. 
1866, aged 73) giving a like sum; both con¬ 
tributions were afterwards doubled. An 
appeal by circular, of 20 Jan. 1864, raised 
the fund to 18,8201., which wns put in trust 
in 1866 undor tho name of' ministers’ stipend 
augmentation fund,’ otherwise known as the 
Hawdon Fund. It now amounts to 48,0001. 
besides an annual subscription list of 1601. 
The application of the fund is limited to 
congregations north of the Trent. Hawdon 
died at Elm House, Anfield, Liverpool, on 
22 Oct. 1858, and was buried at Toxteth 
Park Chapel, Liverpool. There is a monu¬ 
ment to Jiis memory in Henshaw Street 
Chapel, Liverpool. He married, on 23 Oel. 
1821, Charlotte, daughter of Hawdon Briggs, 
banker, of Halifax. 

[Christian Reformer, 1860, pp. 670 sq., 
1868, pp. 711, 737 sq.; Davis’s Ancient Chapel 
of Toxteth Park, 1884, p. 66 ; Ennis’s Hist, of 
Ronshaw Street Ch.ipel, 1887, p. 161; Essex 
Hull Year Book, 1896, p. 08.) A. G. 

RAWDON, Sir GEORGE (1601-1684), 
first Baronet of Moira, born in Novembor 
1604, was the only BOn of Francis Rawdon 
(1681 P-1608)of Hawdon Hall, near Leeds. 
His mother, Dorothy, daughter of William 
Aldborough, was married in 1603 and died 
in 1060. George wont to court at the end 
of James I's or tho beginning of Charles I’s 
roign, andbecamo private secretary to Secre¬ 
tary Conway. In1625 he was sent to the 
Hague on business connected with Charlos’s 
promised subsidy to the protestant allies. 
After Conway’s death, in 1681, Rawdon was 
attached to Conway’s son, the second Vis¬ 
count Conway, who had a large ostate in 
Down, 
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As Lord Conway's secretary or agent, lie 
generally lived in 3ns house near St.Martin’s- 
ln-the-Fields, but paid frequent visits to his 
employer’s country seats and to his Irish 
property. When in Ireland he lived in one 
of Conway’s houses at Brookhill, five miles 
north-west of Lisburn, commanded a com¬ 
pany of soldiers there in 16135, and sat in the 
Irish parliament of 1630 as member for Bel¬ 
fast. 

When the Irish rebellion broke out ■ 
23 Oct, 1641, Iiawdon was in London. He 
posted down to Scotland, crossed to Bangor, 
and reached Lisburn on 27 Nov. lie found 
the town held by Sir Arthur Tyringham, 
with Lord Oonway’s troop and some oadly 
armed raw levies. Sir Phelim O’Neill came 
next morning, but was twice beaten off with 
great loss. In their retreat the Irish burned 
Brookhill with Conway’s library in it and 
much property belonging to Iiawdon, who 
was wounded and had a horse shot under 
him ( Ulster Journal, i. 242; Warr of Ireland, 
p. 13). Rawdon was one of those to whom Sir 
Phelim some weeks later wrote letters with 
tho signature 1 Tyrone,’ uftor his mock in¬ 
vestiture at Tullaglioge (Hickson, i. 227). 
Conway’s troop of horse was expanded into 
ft regiment, the officers being appointed by 
the English parliament, and Iiawdon bocame 
major. 

In June 1642 Rawdon servod under Monck 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh, and again 
had a horse shot under him in a skirmish with 
Sir Phelim O'Neill (Benn, p. 686). Rawdon 
employed his men in reaping the Irish harvest 
of 1648, and endeavoured to maintain tho 
Septembor armistice, lie was in Belfast when 
it was surprised by Monro in May 16-1L Tn 
the following July he took part in tho indu- 
cialvo affair with Castloliavon near Dromore 
( Warr of Ireland, p. 40). In 1645 ho was 
major of Colonel lull's regiment of horse, 
and continued to serve in Ulster till 1040, 
boing often in command of the cavalry. He 
retired from military survioe soon after the 
death of Charles I. Monck, who was his 
intimate friend, thought ho would havoboou 
wiser ‘ to continue in command and keep all 
right ’ (Iiawdon Papers, p. 77). Tie was a 
commissioner of revenue for the Belfast dis¬ 
trict during tho Commonwealth, but refused 
to serve under Monck in Scot laud. After 
the Protector's death ho was active in pre¬ 
paring for tho Restoration, and in June 1059 
he made a journey to Scotland to consult 
Monok. He was made one of the commis¬ 
sioners for executing diaries II's declaration 
of SO Nov. 1860 as incorporated in the Aot 
of Settlement (Irish Statutes, 14 & 16 Oar. TT, 
cap. ii.), sat os member for Oarlingford in 


tho Irish parliament of 1661, and was mad,, 
a privy councillor. In May 1065 he wa? 
created a baronet, and in the following year 
received large grants of land, especially tlm 
forfeited ostato of the O’Laverys in Down 
and other property in Dublin, Louth, and 
Meath. Theso rewards were for serviced™,, 
before Juno 1649. 11a built the town of 
Moira in oo. Down, which was created « 
manor and filled it with ‘ conformable pro- 
teslants.’ About this time Rawdon wasactive 
in obtaining the help of Valentino Greatrakes 
[q.v.] for his invalid sibler-iu-law, Lady 
Conway (Iiawdon Papers, p. 212.) In the 
following year he was employed in organisim; 
the Ulster militia (ib. p. 217), and this en¬ 
gaged his attention as late as 1681 lib 
p. 273). He was generally occupied in im¬ 
proving his own property as well as Lord 
Conway’s, and is called the ‘best highway¬ 
man in Iroland,’ all tho roads in 1 hb district 
boing VBry good (Dobbs). He was intimate 
with Jeremy Taylor both before and after hia 
elevation to the bishopric of Down, and was 
always hostilo to tho Presbyterians, Rawdon 
was generally consulted by Ormonde and 
others in all matters affecting the peace of 
Ulster. lie died in August 1084, and was 
buried with much pomp at Lisburn. 

Rawdon married, in 1636, Ursula, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Francis Stafford, and widow of 
Francis Hill, hut she and her only child died 
in the following year. On 4 Sept. 1664 he 
married at Arrow church, Warwickshire, 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of the second Lord 
Conway, by whom he had seven sons and 
three daughters. II is portrait was engraved 
by R. Whito (Bhommy). His third but 
oldest surviving son, Arthur (d. 1696), was 
graudfathor of John Rawdon, fourth baronet 
and JirBt earl of Moira (1720-1793). Ha 
was educated at, Dublin University, was 
elected F.H.S., and in 1760 created Baron 
Rawdon of Moira in tho peerage of Ireland. 
In 1701 he waB advanced to tlio earldom of 
Moira, and diod oil 20 Jau. 1793, being suc¬ 
ceeded .by bia oldest Bon [see Habtihgb, 
FitAirais Rawdon-, Jirst Mawhjib oj? Hasi- 
inqs and second Eaut, oj? Moiba]. 


[Foster's Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families; 
Berwick’s Rawdon Papers; Oal. Slate Papers, 
Dom. 1031-7, and 1670-1, which contain many 
1 otters from Rawdon; Ulster Journal of Archseo- 
logy, vol. i.; Hint, of tho Warr of Ireland by a 
Brit ish off! cor in Sir Jolm Olotwortby's regiment; 
Strafford Letters; Gilbert's Oontomp. Hist, of 
Affairs in Ireland; Iroland in the Seventeenth 
Century, od. Hickson; Hill’s Montgomery MSS.; 
Roid’s Prosbylorian Church, ed. Killen, yol. if.; 
Dobbs’s Brief Description of Antrim, in Hilt's 
Macdonnolls of Antrim, App, ii.; Heber’sLife 
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of Jeromy Taylor, Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. 
Ajeh dall, vol. iii.; Bonn's Hist, of Belfast; 
young's Town Book of Belfast; Tliorosby’s 
Dncatns Leoiliensis; Camden’s Briionnia, ed. 
Gough, iii. 13.] U. B-l, 

RAWDON, MARMADUKE (1610- 

a , traveller and antiquary, was de¬ 
ed from ft younger branch of the an¬ 
cient family of Rawdon, or Rawden, which 
■eras seated nt a place of that name in the 
parish of Gniseley, Yorkshire. lie was the 
youngest son of Laurence Rawdon, merchant 
and alderman of York, by Margery, daugh¬ 
ter of William Barton, esq., of Oawton, 
Yorkshire. He was baptised in tbo church 
of St. Crux, York, on 17 March 1000-10, 
and received his education in the grammar 
school of St, Peter in that city. On the 
death of his father in 1024 he was adopted 
by bis uncle, Marmaduke (afterwards Sir 
Marmaduke) Rawdon, who had risen to 
eminence as a London merchant. In 1027 
he was sent to Holland as supercargo of a 
small merchant vessel, and during great part 
of that, and the two following years lie was 
stationed at Bordeaux. In 1031 be was en¬ 
trusted with the management nf liis uncle’s 
affairs in the island of Tenoriffo, and he was 
absent in the Canary Islands, with brief 
intervals, for over twenty yearn. One of Ms 
boldest exploits during bis long residence at 
La Laguna in the Grand Canary was his 
ascent of the Peak of Tcnerifle. The route 
be took to the summit of the volcano was 
the same as that followed by George Glos 
[q. v.] a century later, and by Humboldt and 
other travellers of modern times. 


In. 1660, in consequence of England’s rup¬ 
ture with Spain, Rawdon returned to Eng¬ 
land. and during most of tbo remainder of 
his life he resided with his kinsman, Marma- 
duke Rawdon, atHoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
He died, unmarried, at Hoddesdon, on 
7 Feb. 1808-9, and waB buried in the chan¬ 
cel of the church at Broxbourne. By his 
will be left to the corporation of York the 
gold ‘poculum caritatis' or loving-cup, and 
money to purohaso the gold chain winch is 
still worn by every lady mayoress of York. 

Rawdon, whoso ‘name will take a re¬ 
spectable place in the scanty list of early 
British tourists who have left any record of 
their travels, 1 made extensive manuscript 
collections, compiled a ‘ brief history of ca¬ 
thedrals,' and prepared for the press a genea¬ 
logical memoir of his family. Nearly half 
a century after his death bis manuscripts 
were in the possession ofSamuel Bagnall, esq., 
of London, whose wife was the granddaugh¬ 
ter of Colonel Thomas Rawdon, the oldest 
son of Sir Marmaduke. In 1712 Ralph 


Tkoresby [q. v.] was permitted to inspect the 
collection, andliis extracts from some of the 
manuscripts are made use of in the ‘ Dueatus 
Leodiensis,’ and in the notice of Sir George 
Rawdon which Bishop Gibson introduced 
into his edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia.’ 
When the editor of Wotton’s ‘Baronotage ’ 
(1741) was collecting materials for that 
work, the Rawdon manuscripts were stall 
in Bngimll’s possession, but their subsequent 
history is unknown. 

Mr. Robert Davies, F.8.A., edited for the 
Camden Society 1 The Lifo of Marmaduke 
Rawdon of York, or Marmaduke Rawdon, 
the second of that name. Now first printed 
from the original MS. in the possession of 
Robert Cooke, esq,, F.R.G.S.,’London, 1868, 
4to. This memoir presents a series of vivid 
and truthful sketches of social and domestic 
life and manners, both in town and country, 
during the seventeenth century. The originnl 
manuscript is now in the British Museum 
(Addit, MS. 34206). Rawdon’s portrait was 
engraved by R. White. 

[Life, citod above ; Evans’s Oat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Gont. Mag. 1883, pt. ii. p. 702; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bolin), Suppl. p. 47; 
Thoresby's Diary, ii. 164.] T. C. 

RAWDON-HASTINGS, FRANCIS, 
first Marquis or Hastings and second Earl 
or Moira (1764-1826). [See Hashnqs, 
Francis Rawdon-.] 

RAWES, HENRY AUGUSTUS, D.D. 
(1826-1886), catholic divine, born at Eas- 
ington, near Durham, on 11 Dec, 1826, was 
educated at Iloughton-le-Spring grammar 
school, under his father, the headmaster, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, whore he 
graduated B.A. in 1849, and. M.A. in 1862. 
lie become curate of St. Botolpli, Aldgate, 
in June 1861; curate of St, Bartholomew, 
Moor Lane, in June 1863; and warden of 
the House of Charity, Soho, in May 1864, 
In March 1866 ho was received into the 
Roman communion by Father Grant, S. J., 
at Edinburgh (Browne, Annals of the Trao- 
tarian Movement, pp. 846, G45). He at once 
joined Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Manning, 
who about that time was forming the con¬ 
gregation of tho oblotes of St, Charles under 
the auspices of Cardinal Wiseman. On being 
ordained priost in November1867 beliad the 
charge of theNotting Ilill district, where he 
built the church of St. Francis. He wob 
appointed prefect of studies in St. Ohnrles’s 
Obllegem 1870; wascreatedD.D.byPiusIX 
in 1876; and was elected superior of the 
Oblate Fathers at Bayswater in 1879. For 
twenty-eight years he was well known in 
London as a preachor and writer; he was 
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founder of tho society of tlie Servants of the 
Holy Ghost,-which -was erected into an Arch- 
confraternity by Leo XIII in 1879, and lin< 
affiliated branches in Ireland, the United 
States, and Prance. He died at Brighton on 
24 April 1885, and was buried in tho cemo- 
tery of St, Mary Magdalen at Mortlako. 

He was author of many devotional works 
the chief aro; 1. ‘ The Lost Sheep, and other 
Pooms,’ London, 1856, 8vo. 2. ‘ Sursum 
or Sparks flying Upward,’ London, 1864 
12mo. 3. ‘Septem; or Seven Ways 01 
hearing Mass,’ 3rd odit,, London [1869], 
16mo. 4. ‘Great Truths in Little words, 1 
Srd edit., London [18721, 8vo. 6. ‘ Home¬ 
ward,’2nd edit. London, 1878,8vo. 6. ‘Little 
Books of the Holy Ghost,’ London, 1880, 
&c., 10mo. 7. ‘ Poregleams of the Desired: 
Sacred Verses, nymns, and Translations," 
3rd edit., London, 1881,16mo. 

[Man of the Time, 1884; Tablet, 2 May 1885, 
p. 708.] T. 0. 

RAWLE, FRANCIS (1000-1727), co¬ 
lonist, born in England in 1GG0, was son of 
Francis Rawle, and came of an old Cornish 
family of somo wealth and standing, settled 
at one time near St. Juliot, and later in tho 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. Both father 
and son were (junkers, and wore persecuted 
for their religious belief, being imprisoned 
1 ngethor at Exeter in 1G88 (Besse, Suffering 1 
of the Quakers, i. 103). On this acoount 
they obtained a grant from William Penn, 
left Plymouth in the Desire, and arrived at 
Philadelphia 011 23 June 1680. 

Rawle first settled on 2,500 acres in New 
Plymouth, where ho founded tho sociely 
known as the Plymonfh Friends. Subse¬ 
quently he removed fo Philadelphia. Ills 
substance and talents soon brought him into 
note. In 1088 he became a jnstico of tbo 
peace and judgo of the court of common 
pleas; under the ehartor of 169 L ho was one 
of six aldormen of Philadelphia ; in 1602 ho 
became doputy registrar of wills, and in 1094 
commissioner of proporty. Ho eatorod tho 
assembly in 1704, and sat till 1708; again 
after an interval ho was a morabor from 1719 
till 1720, and while a mqmber sat upon most 
of tho important committees of tho house, 
such as that on currency (1726). On 0 May 
1724 he was appointed to the provincial 
council bv Sir "William Keith. Ho died at 
Philadelphia on 6 March 1727. 

Rawle married, in 1689, Martha, daughtor 
and heiress of Robert Turner, Penn’s inti¬ 
mate Mend, and loft ohildren, from whom 

B a loading family in tho United States. 

seems to have beon bettor educated 
and broador-minded than most of liis col- ! 


leagues. lie was opposed to thT^tW 
the proprietary party m the eolonv. Fr J 
credited with two economic pamphlets,whL 
created some stir m the colony on their 
publication. 1. ‘Some Remedies proposed 
ior restoring the Sunk Credit ofthefrortnee 
of Pennsylvania, with somo Remarks on it. 
Trade,’ Philadelphia, 1721 (Appleton seam 
to be m error m stating that this panmhW 
was tho first printed by Franklin, the J 
summoned before the assembly for its publi 
cation being Andrew Bradford). 2 ‘Wavs 
and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware 
to grow Rich,’ 1726. 

[Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist, and B.Vr iii 
11»; Applston’s Cyolopmtlia of American Jioprj 

RAWLE, RTOIIARD (1812-18891 
divine, born at Plymouth, 27 Feb. 1812 
was a son of Francis Rawle (1778-1864) an 
attorney at Liskoard, who, on abandoning 
practice, sottled at. Plymouth; his mother 
Amelia (Millett), died 6 Oot. 1814. Richard 
was educated at Plymouth new grammar 
school, and on 7 Fob. 1881 was admitted pen¬ 
sioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, under 
tho tutorship of Dr. Whewoll, On 19 April 
1833 ho obtamod a scholarship at his college 
and in 1836 ho graduated B.A., being thirl 
wrangler and fourth classic. Ho was elected 
minor follow of Trinity College, 3 Oct. 1836 
and major follow 3 July ] 8S8, in which year 
ho proceeded M.A. and became sub-lector 
torlius; ho acted as assistant-tutor from 1886 
to 1889. In 1839 I 10 was ordnined both 
deacon and priest, and accepted the rectory 
of Ohoadlo in Staffordshire. From 1847, when 
ho resigned Oheadlo, to 1801, he was principal 
of Oodriugton Oollogo nt Barbados, and about 
1869 he doclined the offor of the bishopric 
of Antigua. 

In 180[Rawle returned to England,and, 
aft or refusing tho offer of an honorary canoniy 
in Ely Cathedral, and acting as vicar of Tam- 
worth from 1809 to 1872, was on 29 June 
1872 consocrnted in Liohllold Cathedral ns 
bishop of Trinidad, whore ho worked with 
groat, energy until 1888. no then resigned 
tho seo, but reaeaepted Lbs post of principal 
and professor of divinity at Codringtou Col- 
lego, Barbados. IIo diod at Codrington Col- 
lego on 10 May 1889, and was buried next 
day in the oollogo burial-ground. 

Rawlo married at Oheadlo parish church, 
>n 14 Jnn, 1861, Susan AnnoBlogg, daughter 
if John Michael Blagg, of Rosemll in that 
>arish. Sho diod at Bournemouth on 1 March 
.888, and was buried in Ohoadle churchysid 
in 6 March. 

Rawlo was tho last mala representative of 
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tht*family of Rawle owning the barton-house 
of Dennett and other property in the parish 
of St. Juliot,on the north coast of Cornwall, 
and liis generosity raised the income of the 
benefice, restored the church, and built new 
schools. 

[Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 283-5 ; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh ii. 660, Boasc’s 
Collectanea Oomub. pp. 786, 1819; information 
from Dr. W. Aldis Wright, Trinity College.] 

RAWLE, SAMUEL (1771-1800), topo¬ 
graphical engraver and draughtsman, was 
bom in 1771, and practised in London, 
Commencing in 1798, he engraved many 
plates for the 'European 1 and ‘ Gentle¬ 
man's ’ magazines, and later was employed 
upon some of the most important topographi¬ 
cal publications of the time, such as Murphy’s 
< Arabian Antiquities of Spain,’ 1816; Sur- 
tepq'e ‘Durham,’ 1816; Wilkinson’s ‘Lon- 
dmia Dlustrata,’ 1819; Ilakewill’s ‘ Tour in 
Italy,’ 1820; Dibdin’s ‘ Tour in France and 
Germany,’1821 j and Whitaker's' Richmond- 
Bhire,’ 1823. Rawle exhibited landscapes at 
the Royal Academy in 1801 and 1808. He 
died in 1860. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catatoaues; list of members of the Artists’ 
Annuity Fund.] F. M. O’D. 

RAWLET, JOHN (1642-1080), divine, 
baptised st Taniworth m Warwickshire on 
28 March 1642, was religiously inclined 
from youth. He was educated at Cambridge, 
matriculating fromPombrokeHall on 15 Dec. 
16B9. He wub prevented by poverty from 
pioceeding to an ordinary dogreo, but ob¬ 
tained the degroo of bachelor of divinity on 
28 Juno 1076, in consequence of ft rovnl 
mandate of Charles II (notes from J. Willis 
Clark, esq.; LtTABT), Grad. Cantabr.) After 
taking holy orders, and engaging in clerical 
work in London, lia won before 1671 settled 
in the north (cf. Poetic}; Mimeltanies , pp. 80, 
90), acting foT a short while as chaplain to 
the bishop of Chester. On 14 Sept. 1871 
Oliver Ileywood heard him preach in Bolton, 
Lancashire (Hnrwoon, Diaries, i. 282). In 
1679 he describes himself as minister of 
Kirby Stephen in Westmoreland, In the 
summer of the same year (26 Juno 1679) he 
succeeded the Rev. John Marsh in the lec¬ 
tureship of St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was then spoken of as 1 a very 
pious and charit abl e man ’(Amubosb Babnes, 
Diary, pp 418-29, Surtees Soo.) He de¬ 
clined to leave Newcastle in 1682 wlion ho 
■was offered the vicarage of Oolcshill in War¬ 
wickshire, but recommended Thomas Kettle- 
well [q. v.J for the vacanoy. Rawlet died on 
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28 Sept. 1G8G, When dying he went through 
the ceremony of marriage, at the lady’B re¬ 
quest, with a daughter of Thomas Butler, 
merchant, of Newcastle, and sheriff there in 
1662 ; ‘ they had been some time in love to¬ 
gether.’ By his will he left most of his 
property and his library to his native town 
of Tamworth for the benefit of the living 
and the school there, 

Rawlet’s chief works are: 1. 'A Dialogue 
betwixt two ProtestantB (in Answer to a 
Popish Catechism called “A Short Catechism 
against all Seotaries 1686, 8vo; 1086 
('3rd edition’), and in Gibson’s ‘Preserva¬ 
tion against Popery ’ (1738, vol. iii. and ed. 
Cummings, 1848,vol.xvii.) 2. ‘The Chris¬ 
tian Monitor, containing an Earnest Exhor¬ 
tation to a Holy Dying, with proper Direc¬ 
tions in Order thereto, written in a very plain 
and easy style for all sorts of people/ Lon¬ 
don, 1686,16mo, a very popular work, which 
reached its twenty-fifth edition in 1699, and 
was constantly reissued duringthe eighteenth 
century. In 1789 a Welsh version boro 
the title ‘Y Rhybuddiwr Christnogawl.’ 
8, 'Poetick Miscellanies,’ London, 1687,8vo, 
1691, 1721 (Wood, Athena Oron. iv. 683). 
4. ‘A Treatise of Sacramental Covenanting 
with Christ,’ London, 1082, 8vo; 6th edit. 
1092, 1730. An extract, edited bvll. Venn, 
A.M., fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and called ‘Earnest Persuasions to receive 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and become Subject 
<0 Him/ appeared in London in 1768. 

Therois an engraved portrait byR. White 
of Rawlet in ' Poetic Jxiscellanies ’ (p. 140). 
A portrait by Lely is said to have been at 
one time in the parsonage-house at Lancas¬ 
ter (Babnds, Diary, p. 429). 

[An Account of the Life of the Rev. Mr. 
John Rawlet, Author of the Christian Monitor, 
with a valuable remain of his never bofore 
printed, viz. his consolatory Letter to his Mother, 
writtoa on occasion of his apprehension of Dying 
by the Great Plague (London, 1728, 8vo), is 
attributed to Dr. Thomas Bray (cf. Haywood's 
Diaries, i. 282). See also Luard’s Grad. Cant.; 
"Wood's Athenne Oxon. iv. 583; Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes (Surtees Soo.), vol. v.] W. A. 3. 

RAWLEY, WILLIAM (1588 P-l 607), 
the ‘learned chaplain’ of Francis Bacon, 
bom at Norwich about 1588, was admitted 
a hible-clerlc of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 22 Jan. 1800, and, after gra¬ 
duating B.A., was elected fellow and tutor 
of his college on 19 March 1609-10. He 
took holy orders in 1611, and was instituted 
by the university to the rectory of Bowtborpe, 
Norfolk, on 10 Dec. 1612. Soon afterwards 
he obtained an introduction to Sir Francis 
Bacon, who induced Corpus Christi College 
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to bestow on him tho rectory of Landbeaoli 
in J816. He proceeded B.D. in 1615, and 
D.D. in 1621. When Bacon bocamo lord 
chancellor in 1618, he mado Hawley his chap¬ 
lain and amanuensis. Ttacon treated Hawley 
with the utmost confidence, and employed 
him in preparing his manuscripts for publica¬ 
tion. Whon he ceased to be lord chancellor 
in 1621, Bacon reeommendod Hawley to the 
notice of Bishop Williams, the new lord 
keeper, but from him Rawloy received little 
beyond promisos. IIo maintained friendly 
relations with Bacon, and in 1623 there ap¬ 
peared ‘cura et fide Gul. Hawley,’ Ilia first 
edition of Bacon’s ‘De Augment.is.’ On 
Bacon’s death in 1026 he left Rawloy 100/. 
and liis copy of the polyglolbiblo. Rawloy de¬ 
voted himself Ihencoiorth to oditing Bacon's 
unpublished writings, and to translating tho 
English works into Latin. In 1627 ho pmlj— 
lished ‘ Sylva Sylvarum,’ with the 1 Now 
Atlantis’ appended; in 1029 ‘ Oovtftine Mis¬ 
cellany Worksin 1638 ’Opal'urn ranralimu 
et civilium Tornus,’ including a Lai in render¬ 
ing of the ‘ Essays ’ by Rawloy. who dedicated 
the volume to Ohaa-les I; in L667 (2nd edit. 
1661) ‘Resuscitatio, or bringing into pnblick 
Light severall pieces of tho Works hilliorto 
sleeping of. .. Francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Albans, together with his Lordship’s Life’ 
(all in English); and in 16C8 (2nd edit. 
]603)‘Opusoulavaria Postliuma,’ again with 
Hawley’s lifo (all in Latin). Hawley’s sym¬ 
pathetic memoir is tho basis of all subse¬ 
quent biographios of Bacon. 

Rawloy was appointed chaplain to both 
Charles T and Charles TT, but passed his timn 
mainly at Landbeaoli. In 1061 ho was elect eel 
to convocation as proctor of olorgy for (ho 
dioceso of Ely, and in that capacity subscribed 
the revised Book of Common Prayer, lie 
died at Landbeach on 18 Juno 16U7, and was 
buried in his church, whom a tablet, with a 
Latin inscription, was placed to his memory. 
I to married Barbara (d. 1000), daughter of 
John Wiclistod, alderman of Cambridge, by 
whom he had two children: Mary, who died 
in infancy; and William, n follow of Corpus 
Cliristi College, who, liko his mother, died 
of the plaguo, and was buried at Landboach 
on 3 July TOGO. 

[Masters's Hist, of Corpus Cliristi Coll.; 
Spudding's Lifu of Bacon; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet.; art. Bacon, Euancis.] H. L. 

RAWLIN", RICHARD (1087-1757), in¬ 
dependent minister, born in 1687, was son of 
Richard Rawlin, successively indopondont 
minister at Linton, Cambridgeshire; St, 
Knot's, Huntingdonshire (from Juno 1702); 
and Strouil, Gloucestershire, from about 1718 


till liis death in 1725. Rawlin was 
for the mmiriiy by William Payne, indenen. 
dent minister of Safiron Walden, Essex ond 
tutor of, among others, John Guy Se fa T i 

nis first settlement wn<a on rlfmmal'iA el_ i 


1 ion founded )>y Samuel Oradock [q. y.] meol>' 
ing in a barn on Warner’s estate. On 5 Nov 
1716 ho was clioson pastor of the indepen' 
dent church at Bishop’s Stortford, Hevttoid- 
shire. IIo is reported as having six hundred 
hoarors, of whom forty were county votes 
In 1730 ho removed to London as successor 
to Thomas Tingoy («?. 1 Nov. 1729) in the 
pastorate of the independent church in Fetter 
Lane. IBs settlement took place on 24 June 
when Daniel Neal [q. v.] preached a Bormon’ 
which was published. The old meeting! 
house (now held by Moravians) became too 
small, and a now 0110 was built in 173 2 on 
the opposite side of Fetter Lane. In 1738 
Rawlin succeeded RobortBragga the younger 
(‘ Eternal Brugge,’ who preached four months 
on Joseph’s coat) as one of the six lecturers 
on Tuesday mornings at Pinnera’ Hall, 
Rawlin had tliroo assistants at Fetter Lnne 
—John Farmer [sco under Fabmeb, Hugh!, 
Edward Ilitchin (1743-1750), and Edward 
Hickman (1752-1707), chiefly known as re¬ 
fusing to pray for persons inoculated, since 
inoculation wns ‘a kind of presuming upon 
providence,’ Uawlin died on 16 Dec. 1757, 
and was buriod in a family vault in Bunhill 
Fields. Guyso preached his funeral sermon, 
bill it wns not print od. IIo married aweal% 
daughter ol' Joseph Brooksbank of Hackney. 
She died on 7 Fub. 1749, ngod 66 . 

He published a sermon at tho ordination 
(1743) of Thomas Gibbons [A v.l, and 1 Christ 
the Righteousness of Ills People,' &o., 1741, 
8 vo, being so veu 1 ’inn ova’ IJ all lectures; it waB 
commoudod by James Hervoy (1714-1758) 
[q. v.J, and several times reprinted; there is on 
edition, Glasgow, 1772, 8 vo. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 253, 1810 iii. *164 sq,; Neal’s Ilist of 
tho Puritans (Toubnin), 1822, vol. i. pp. xx eq.; 
Jonns's Bnnliill Memorials, 1848,p.226; James's 
Hist. Litig. 1’rosb. Chapels, 1807, pp. 888 sq.; 
Browno’s Hist. Congr. Norf, and Suff. 1877, p. 
BID; Urwick’s Nonconformity in HertB, 1884,®, 
705 sq.] A. G. 

RAWLINS, RICHARD (d, 1580),bishop 
of St, David’s, was oducatod at Merten Col- 
logo, Oxford, proceeding B.D. 1492 imdD.D. 
1495, and ho booame l'ellow in 1480 and 
warden in 1508. IIo had a long continuance 
of ecclesiastical preferments. He became 
rector of ,St. Mary Wooluoth in 1494,pre¬ 
bendary uf Bt, Paul’s on 7 fciopl. 1499, vicar 
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of Hendon and subdonn of York, 1004, vicar 
of Thornton, Yorkshire, on 6 Sept. 1505, eanou 
of Windsor, 1506, archdeacon of Cleveland, 
1607, king's almoner in 1609, rector of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, 1514, archdeacon of Hunt¬ 
ingdon on 18 Nov. 1614, and prebendary of 
Westminster on 28 May 1618. lie was with 
Henry in France in 1518, and served, ns 
almoner at the meeting between Charles V 
and Henry at Gravolines in 1620. ne was 
deprived of the wardonship of Merton by the 
archbishop of Canterbury for reasons not 
honourable to him in 1621 (for the particu¬ 
lars see Bbodrick, Mem. of Merton, pp. 
162-81, and, as a sort of recompense, in 
1628 lie became bishop of St. Davids. lie 
duly acknowledged the royal supremacy on 
22 July 1684. But his orthodoxy was uo 
more above suspicion than his conduct as a 
bishop, if we may trust the somewhat unre¬ 
liable testimony of William Barlow (d. 1608) 

S [, y.], his successor at St. Davids. In 1536 
ariow, who was then acting as Rawlins's 
suffragan, complainod that ‘ There is none 
who sincerely preaches God’s word, and scarce 
any who heartily favour it. No diocese is so 
corrupted by the enormous vices, the fraudu¬ 
lent exactions, the misordered living, and 
heathen idolatry shamefully supported under 
the clergy’s jurisdiction.’ Barlow also ob¬ 
jected to the bishop’s ungodly spiritual olli- 
cers and to liis extravagance, Rawlins died 
on 18 Feb. 1536, and was buried at St. Davids. 
A. very curious inventory of liis goods, and 
notably of his library, 1ms been preserved. 
A letter from him is Cotton MS. Yil. B. ix. 
f. 117. 

[Wood’s Athonoa Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 07 1, ii. 74 3; 
Brodrick’s Momoriala of Morton (Oxford Hist, 
Soc.); Letters and Papers of HonryVIII; Laiib- 
downe MS. 979, f. 110; Le Neva’s Fasti Ecel, 
Angl.; Jones and Frooman’s Hist, and Antic, of 
St. Davids, p. 309.] W. A. J. A. 

RAWLINS, THOMAS (1620 P-1070), 
medallist and playwright, born about 1020 
(see commendatory verses prefixed to The lie - 
hellion), appears to have received instruct ion 
as a goldsmith and gom engraver, and to have 
worked under Niouolas Briot [q. v.] at the 
mint, He first comes into notice in 1610, 
when he published ‘The Rebellion/ a tragedy 
which is stated on the title-page to havo 
been acted nine days together and divers 
fames since by his majesty’s company of 
revels. It is 1 far from a had play,’ though 
the verse is rather halting and bombastic 
(Gesest, English Stage, x, 118-14). The 
scene is laid in Seville, ond a prominent part 
is taken in the play by the tailors of that 
city. ‘The Rebellion’ (London, 1640, 4to, 
reprinted in ‘The Ancient. British Drama/ 
von. xvi. 


vol. tii., and in Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays/ 
vol. xiv.) was dedicated by Rawlins to his 
‘ honoured kinsman Robert Dncie, esq., of 
Aston, Staffordshire.’ 

Rawlins’s first dated medal is of 1041. 
Shortly afterwards, upon the outbreak of 
the civil war, he repaired to the king’s head¬ 
quarters at Oxford. His signature appears 
on coins of the Oxford mint, 1614-1646, 
and in 1644 he produced the crown piece 
known as the ‘Oxford crown/ from the 
view of Oxford introduced beneath the or¬ 
dinary equestrian typo of tho obveree of 
the coin. In 1648 he prepared the badge 
given to the ‘ Forlorn nope/ and received a 
warrant (1 Juno 1648) for making the special 
modal conferred on Sir Robert Which. He 
struck at Oxford a modal commemorating 
the taking of Bristol by Prince Rupert’s 
forces (1643), and until 1648 was actively 
employed in making medals and badges for 
the Icing’s adherents. Rawlins also designed 
a pattern sovereign of Charles I, and the so- 
called ‘ Jnxon m edal/probably the pattern for 
afive-broadpiece. Hewnsformallyappointed’ 
chief engraver of the mint in the twenty-third 
year of Charles I (March 1647-March 1648). 

About 1648 Rawlins appears to havo fled 
to France. 1 Tb returned to England in 1652, 
and from that time till tho Restoration 
earned a precarious livelihood, partly by 
making dies for trad™men’s tokens. He 
engraved the town-tokens of Bristol, Glou¬ 
cester, and Oxford, and produced dies for 
London trndesmon in Broad Street, Houns- 
ditcli, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the Ward¬ 
robe (Borau, Trader’s Tokens, od. William¬ 
son), On 27 Feb. 1667 he was in prison for 
debt at the ‘ Hole in St. Martin’s/ and wrote 
for assist ance to John Evelyn, whom he had 
met in Paris. Evelyn endorsed the letter ns 
being from ‘ Mr. Tho. Rawlins ... an excel¬ 
lent artist,buldebash’dfeUow.’ Somepattem 
farthings of Cromwell are supposod to have 
i beon tho work of Rawlins (Montagu, Copper 
Coins, 2nd edit, p, 35). 

At the Rest oration Rawlins was reinstated 
as chief engraver at the mint, Thomas Simon 
[q. v.] being then styled ‘ Chief Engraver of 
Arms and Seals.’ lie had a residence in tho 
mint, and in Juno 1660 (Cal. State Tapers, 
Dom, 1660-1, p. 78) was ordered to engrave 
tho king’s offlgies for the coins. Five patterns 
for copper farthings of Charles II were per- ’ 
haps designed by Rawlins in the same year. 
From 30 July to 24 Sept. 1600 he was en¬ 
gaged in engraving a privy seal for Ireland 
and five judicial seals for the Welsh ooun- 
ties. For these six seals he was paid 274/. 
2s. 0 d. (ib. 1660-1 lip. 186, 299,1008-4, pp. 
109,267). Rawlins died in 1070. lie was 

3d 
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married, and Walpole ( Anecdotes , i. 401) men¬ 
tions a print of Ins wife inscribed ‘Dorothea 
Navbona, uxor D. Thomas Rawlins supromi 
sculptoris sigilli Carol, I, et Carol, II.;' this 
is probably identical with the engraving by 
Anton Van der Does in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

The signature of Rawlins on his coins and 
tokens is ‘R.’ Ilis medals—most of which 
are cast and chased—are signed R,, T. R,, 
and with his full name. In technical finish 
and sureness of touch Rawlins is inferior to 
Thomas Simon, tho great medallist of the 
Commons, yet much of his work„is decidedly 
pleasing and elegant. Evelyn says that lie 
excelled in medals and in intaglios ; and in 
Fleeknoo’s ‘ Miscellanies 1 there is a poem on 
that excellent cymelist or sculptor in gold 
and precious stones, Thomas Rawlins. Tho 
following is a list of his principal medals: 

I. ‘ William Wade,' 1641. 2. ‘ Declaration 
of Parliament,’ 1642. 3-7. 1 Peaoo or War,' 
rev. Sword and olive-branch; ‘ Forlorn 
Hope’ badge; ‘Sir Robert Weloh’ (Me- 
daUic Illustrations, i. 302) ; ‘ Brisl ol taken; ’ 
‘ Moating of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
at Kin'eton,’ 1643. 8-9. ‘ Sir William Park- 
hurst ; ’ ‘ Badges of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria,’ 1044. 10.' Sir Robert Heath,’ 1046. 

II. ‘Thomas Harper of Alvelon Lodge, 
Staffordshire,’ 1647. 12. ‘ Sir Robert Bolles,’ 
1666. 13. ‘Coronation Medal,’ rev. Charles II 
as a Shepherd (‘Dixi custodiam’), 1661. 
14. ‘Dominion of the Sea,' rev. ‘Nos penes 
imperium,’ 1666. He also executed numerous 
badges with portraits of tho Royal Family, 
and the medals ‘ Death of Charles I,’ (1) rev. 
Hammer striking diamond on anvil, 1048; 
(2) rev. Rook buffotod by Winds; and ( 8 ) rov. 
Salamander amid llamas, 10<I8, 

Two comedies, both printed after tho year 
of his death, are usually assigned to Rawlins: 
1. ‘ Tom Essence, or tho Modish Life ’ (some¬ 
times erroneously attributed to Ravonsoroft), 
a successful play which owes much to 
Moli&ro’s ‘ Ooou Tmaginaire;’ it was licensed 
for performance at Dorset Garden on 4 Nov. 
1678, and printed in 1677,4to. 2. ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, or a Day’s Courtship,’ an indifferent 
comedy, printed in 1078, 4lo. A collection 
of poems called ‘Calauthe’ (subjoined to 
‘ Good Friday, beingModitations on thatDuy,’ 
1648, 8 vo) is mgned ‘ T, R,’, initials which 
Oldys identified with Thomas Rawlins. Com¬ 
plimentary vorsos by Rawlins are prefixod to 
* Mossallina/at ragoay, by his friend Nathauiel 
Richards [q. v.], and to Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta.’ 

(Walpole's Anocdotos of Painting, i. 400, 401; 
Hawkins’s Medallio Illustrations, od. Pranks 
tindGruobor; Numismatic Ohroniolo, xiii. 129f.; 
Qraubor's Guide to English Medals in Brit. Mus,; 


KodgravoVs Diet of Artists; numismatic W0I W 
Ending, Hawkins, and Kenyon; Hunter’s Oho™. 
Vatum, Addil. MS. 24480, ff.’ 32-3f&SS 
Numismala, p. 230 ; Oldys’s Notes and Coll™! 
tjons, od. Yeowell, 1893, p. 33; UngbJn* 
English Dram. Poets, 1690, p. 117 ; Bake* 
Biogr. Dram.; Gonest’s English Stage; But Mus 
Oat.; Coins, Medals, and Tokens, by Bawlins 
Brit. Mus.; authorities eited shore.] W. W 


RAWLINSON, CHRISTOPHER (1677- 
1733), antiquary, born at Springfield, Essex 
on 18 Juno 1077, was the second son of 
Ourwen Rawlinson of Oarke Hall in c Mt . 
mail, Lancashire, and M.P. for T.nnpn.^- ^ 
1688, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr 
Nicholas Monde [q.v.], bishop of Hereford, and 
brother of George Monde, duke of Albemarle, 
lie matriculatod from Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 14 June1096, and, devotinghimself to 
Anglo-Saxon studies, published in 1098,with 
assistance from Edward Thwaites [q.v.], fel¬ 
low of Queen’s College, Alfred’s Saxon ver¬ 
sion of Boethius (‘ Oonsolationis Philosophi® 
Libri V,’ 1698, 8vo), from a transcript at 
Oxford made by Francis Junius. This was 
printed with tho Junian types. He inherited 
his father’s estates, and died in Holbom How, 
London, on 8 Jan. 1733. He was buried in 
the abbey church of St. Albans, Hertford¬ 
shire. Ilis portrait, engraved by J. Nutting, 
with those of other mombers of his family, 
is in the Bodleian Library (Beomlei). 

Rawlinson died unmarried and intestate, 
and his landed estates passed to the issue of 
his father’s sisters Anne and Katherine. 
Tho furniture of Oarke Hall was sold by 
auction at his death, and his manuscripts 
wore at. the same time disposed of in bundles, 
and were bought for ponce by the villagers, 
llawlinBon had made valuable collections 
for tho history of Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
and Gumbovlaud, all of wbioh have probably 
perished. Sir Daniol Flaming had, however, 
copied oxiraots from the portion relating to 
Westmoreland, and those extracts were de¬ 
posited in the collection of manuscripts at 
Ilydal Hall, and wero usod about 1777 by 
Nioolsou and Bum for their ‘ Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberland,’ 


[Whitaker's Whalloy, cd. Lyons, ii. 591; Boa¬ 
ters Alumni Oxon,; Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 46; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anocd.iv, 146; Baines’s Lancaster, 
ji.(cd. 1870),p. 888; Nicholson and Burn's West- 
moroland and Cumberland, i. 600.] W. W. 

RAWLINSON, Sib CHRISTOPHER 
(1806-1888), Indian judge, bom at Combs 
on 10 July 1806, was second son of Joint 
Rawlinson (d. 1847) of Combe ond Alresforf, 
Hampshire, by his wife Felioia (Watson). 
Ho was educatod at the Charterhouse and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1828,M,A, 
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1831). Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1831. lie joined tha western circuit in 1832, 
and was recorder of Portsmouth from 1840 
to 1847. when he was appointed recorder 
of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca. In 1847 he was knighted. In 
1849 he was appointed chief justice of the 
supreme court of judicature at Madras, and 
held that position till his retirement in 
1859. In l” 8 charge to the grand jury on 
6 Jan. 1869 he expressed the belief that 
«reat benefits would accrue from the rocent 
transfer of the government of India from the 
East India Company to the crown, and re¬ 
futed the assertion then commonly made by 
English officials in India, that no materials 
forself-govemment existed in the country. 
On 9 Sub. 1869 lie was presented with a 
farewell address by the native community 
of Madras at an entertainment at which the 
governor, Lord Harris, was present. He died 
at 33 Eaton Square, London, oil 28 Marchl888. 

On 27 May 1847 he married Georgina 
Maria, younger daughter of Alexander Rad- 
dyffe Sidehottom, barrister, by whom he had 
three sons—Christopher (b. 1860), Albemarle 
Alexander, late major 8th hussars, John 
Frederick Peel—and’ one daughter. In 1842 
he published a work on 1 The Municipal Prac¬ 
tices Act.’ 

[Hadron Standard, 10 Jon. 1859; Times, 
2 April 1888.1 8. W. 

RAWLINSON, Sin IIENRY CRES- 
WIOKE (1810-1896), Assyriologist, horn 
at Ohadlington, Oxford, on 11 April 1810, 
sprang from an old north Lancashire family, 
and was the second son of Abram Rawlinson, 
a noted breeder of racehorses, who married 
a Gloucestershire lady, Mias Oreawioke, and, 
selling his Lancashire property, bought the 
house at Ohadlington in 1806. Eduoated at 
Wrington and Ealing, Rawlinson was nomi¬ 
nated to a military cadetship in the East 
Mia Company’s service, and had the good 
fortune to Bet sail for Bombay in July 1827, 
round the Cape, in the same ship as the 
governor, Sir John Malcolm [q, v.], the 
well-known diplomatist and oriental scholar, 
whose stimulating influence revealed itself 
in Iiawlinsan’s later studies. He quickly 
distanced all competitors in the acquisition 
of Persian and the Indian vernaculars, and in 
lass than, a year was appointed interpreter, 
and, before he was nineteen, paymaster to the 
1st Bombay grenadiers, with whom he served 
five years, and enjoyed great popularity, ad¬ 
mired alike as a smart officer, a fine horseman, 
and a remarkable linguist. Prom 1883 to 
1889 he was employed in Persia, with other 
English officers, in reorganising the Porsian 


army, and rendered considerable services, not 
only by raising several excellent infantry 
regiments among the frontier iribes, but 
notably by a famous forced ride of 760miles 
in 160 consecutive hours, which he made in 
order to warn the British minister at Tehrftn 
of the presence of the Russian agent Vikovicli 
at Herat. When the Afghan difficulty com¬ 
pelled England in 1838 to abandon her tutor¬ 
ship of Persia, Rawlinson returned to India 
by way of Sind, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed assistant to Sir W. Macnaghten 
in Afghanistan, ne here narrowly escaped 
the fate of Oouolly, whose expedition to Bo- 
klifixa he would have joined, but was detained 
by disturbances in the Grliilzai country. In 
October 1840 he was appointed political 
agent at Kandahar for Lower Afghanistan. 
Having already drawn up a detailed report 
on tho state of the country for Macnaghten, 
and entirely mistrusting the optimistic views 
of the Indian authorities, whom, indeed, he 
had w'amed of the hostility of the Afghans 
towardsShujk-al-miilk (‘Snob Sooiah’), the 
troublos of 1841-2 did not find Rawlinson 
unprepared. Ho not only co-operated in 
every possible way, as resident, with the 
general in command of the army of Kanda¬ 
har, Sir William Nott [q. v.], in repressing 
intrigues, disarming and expelling the Afghan 
population, and keeping the city quiet, but 
himBelf raised and trained a body of Persian 
oavalry. At its head ho achieved notable 
distinction in the battle outside Kandahar 
of 29 May 1842, and was mentioned in dos- 
potches. After taking a brilliant part in 
the defence of the city, he in August accom¬ 
panied Nott and the garrison in the march 
to Ghazni, assisted in its capture, went on 
to join Pollock at Kabul, and thence returnod 
witk ‘ the avenging army ’ to India. Rawlin- 
son thus served through the whole Afghan 
movement, and he came out of it alPwith 
an enhanced reputation. For these services 
he was rewarded with the companionship of 
theBath on 9 April 1844, besides the Persian 
order of the Lion and Sun, first class, and the 
third class Durrani order. Here his military 
career ended, and the career of oriental re¬ 
search, with which his name is most closely 
associated, began in earnest. 

ThronghoutJiisperiod of military command 
in Persia Rawlinson had never lost the habit 
of study, As early as 1887 he had written 
on account of a tour he made in Sueiana in 
1836, and afterwards of a journey through 
Persian Kurdist&n in 1888, for the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Sooiety, which awarded him its gold 
medal in 1889 for his explorations. Nothing 
had attracted his attention more than the 
celebrated cuneiform inscription of Darius 
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Ilystaspes on tlie rock-face at Behibtun, near 
Kirmanshah. It waB partly with a view to 
prosecuting his researches there that ho ac¬ 
cepted, in 1843, the post of political agent of 
the East India Company in Turkish Arabia, 
to which was added that of consul at Bagh¬ 
dad on B March 1844, a post which had been 
held by a series of distinguished scholars 
and soldiers, and which was important alike 
politically and arehceologically. Tho volu¬ 
minous but os yet unpublished correspon¬ 
dence which Rawlinson carried on with the 
ambassador at the Porte, Sir Stratford Can¬ 
ning [q. v.], contains abundant proof of tho 
ability displayed by the consul at Baghdad in 
watching over British interests on theTurco- 
Persian frontier. That the government ap¬ 
preciated his vigilance is shown by their 
raising him to the rank of oonsul-general 
on 22 Nov. 1861. 

But side by side with his official duties the 
fascination of cuneifoian research absorbed the 
balance of his vigorous energies. He had begun 
to copy the undeciphored Beliistun inscription 
as early as 1836, and the task was resumed 
with renewed enthusiasm on hia return as 
consul at Baghdad. A largo part of 1844-6 
was devoted to the groat inscription, and at 
last, in 1840, at considerable personal risk, 
and after no trifling oxercise or patience and 
endurance, the complete copy was finished 
and the decipherment carried to a trium¬ 
phant conclusion. Rawlinson sent home a 
full text, translation, and notes of ‘The 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Bohistun,’ 
which was printed, with numerous plates, 
in the 'Journal of the Royal Asia! io Society,’ 
in 2 vols.,1846 (Appendices, I860 and 1863), 
By a singular coincidence, Dr. Edward 
lunclts [q. v.l of Killyleugli, co. Down, had 
simultaneously, and quite independently, ar¬ 
rived jat similar philological results by liis 
signer discovory of the Persian ounolform 
vowel system, which he published in vol. xxi. 
of the ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy.’ The accuracy of tho now deci¬ 
pherment was afterwords tested by submit¬ 
ting an undecipliered inscription of Tiglath 
Pileser I separately to Rawlinson, Hincks, 
Oppert, and Fox Talbot, whose independent 
translations, on examination by a mixed com¬ 
mittee, including Horace Ilayman Wilson, 
William Cureton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Whewell, Milman, and Grote, wero found 
to resemble each othor so closely that no 
further doubt could bo entertained, The 
importance of the discovery for philology 
and anoiont history is only paralleled by 
Young and Ohampollion’s decipherment of 
the Rosetta stone, and it is natural that there 
should be some competition for priority in so 


momentous a discovery. Many scholars, 
from Grotefend downwards, and notably 
Jliuoks, contributed towards the elucidation 
of the problem of cuneiform discovery but 
while their claims and merits must not be 
undervalued, it is indisputable that, at least 
so far as the decipherment of the Persian 
class of cuneiform writing is concerned 
Rawlinson’s acourato transcription of the 
Bsliistun inscription, with his scholarly in¬ 
terpretation of the text, is the most important 
contribution to tho subject; and his claim to 
he the first successful decipherer of cuneiform 
was soon admitted in Germany. Dr. Oppert 
said well of him : * Rawlinson fitait un 
hommo d’un gfinie prime-sautier, et ce qui 

ucf n«nnnn nine unnn -7 «1 _ .V_ i . * 



,, . - , general Assyriologist, 

as a philologist and man of learning, he bus 
boon surpassed by otliors; as a discoverer 
and bold instinctive interpreter of an unde¬ 
ciphered language, porhaps by none, 
Rawlinson returned to England in 1849, 
Tho signal importance of his discovery was 
recognised on all hands, and inspired further 
research. The trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum made him a pant of 3,0001. for excar 
vations in Babylonia, and by his energy and 
skill many valuable sculptures were added 
to the museum collections. Rawlinson re¬ 
signed his consulship on 10 Feb. 1866, and, 
returning home, was made a K.O.B. on 4 Feb. 
1860. lie recoivod tho rank of honorary 
lieutonaul-oolouul on 26 March, and was ap¬ 
pointed a crown director of the East India 
Company in the same year. In 1867 he 
unsuccessfully contested the representation 
in parliament of Ttoigato as a conservative, 
hut on a second contest was returned on 
d Feb. 1868 to the IIouso of Commons, 
whoro he spoko frequently on eastern ques¬ 
tions, especially on the transfer of India 
from tho company to tho crown; and on 
12 Sept. 1868 became one of tho first mem- 
boraol' tho newly oroaUid India council, re¬ 
signing at tho same time his seat in par¬ 
liament. Ho left tho council in 1869, how¬ 
ever, on being appointed, on 10 April, 
minister-plenipotentiary to Persia, with the 
army ranic of major-general; but it soon ap¬ 
peared that the legation at TehrStn offered 
little attraction to a man of his political in¬ 
sight and pronounced views on Russian 
aggression. Ho resigned in less than a year, 
on 20 Feb. 1880, not, however, before he 
had established friendly personal relations 
with the shah. IIo again sat in the House 
of Commons for three years, for Frome, from 
August 1866 to 1808, and took the lead in 
advocating a vigorous anti-Russian pollcyin 
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Central Asia. lie was once more appointed 
a member of ike India council on 9 Oct. 
1888, a post which, he held till his death. 
His wide knowledge of the East, natural 
sagacity, high intellectual powers, and com¬ 
manding personal influence and reputation 
mire extraordinary weight to his counsels. 
His other offioial duties comprised atten¬ 
dance on the shah of Persia during his visits 
to England in 1873 and 1889, and service as 
royal commissioner for the Paris exposition 
of 1878 and the India and colonial exhibition 
of 1886, and as trustee of the British Mu¬ 
seum from 1870 till his death. He was given 
the grand cross of the Bath on 23 July 1880, 
and created a baronet on 0 Feb, 1891, on Lord 
Salisbury’s recommendation , 1 in recognition 
of his distinguished service to the state, 
stretching over a long series of years.’ 

In his last years Rawlinson was much 
occupied in the work of learned societies. 

Of the Royal Asiatic Society, before which 
he read numerous papers, ho was elected 
director for life in 1802, and was also presi¬ 
dent from 1878 to 1881. lie was likewise 
president, in 1871-2 and 1874-5, of tho Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he had been 
a member since 1844; and lie frequently con¬ 
tributed to its* Journal’aud‘ Proceedings,’ In 
1874 he was president of t he London Oriental 
Congress. As trustee of the British Museum 
he lent his influence to tho support of tho nu¬ 
mismatic collections, and himself possessed a 
cabinet of Greek and Bactviun coins, some of 
which were published by W, S. W. Yaux in 
the ‘Numismatio Chronicle 5 (vol. xiii, p. 70, 
cp. xiii. 11, xviii. 137). Besides honours 
already mentioned, he roceived tlio Prussian 
Order of Merit, and the honorary dogrees of 
doctor of laws of Oxford (1860), Cambridge 
(1862), and Edinburgh; was a correspondent 
(1876) and afterwards (1887) foreign member 
of the French Acad 6 mie des Inscriptions, 
and honorary membpr of the Vienna Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences and the Munich Academy, 

Personally, Rawlinson was a fine specimen 
of the old school of Anglo-Indian oilicials, a 
survivalof agreat tradition—soldier,scholar, 
and man of tlie world. To strangers he was 
in manner somewhat imperious and abrupt; 
to his friends he was large-heai'lod and 
generous. He died on 6 March 1896. Ho 
married Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire (she died on 81 Oct. 
1889), ana loft two sons, of whom Henry 
Seymour succeeded him in tho baronotoy. 

A large photograph of Bawlinson is in tho 
Royal Asiatic Sooioty’s rooms in Albemarle 
Street, London. 

While still a consul he had revised, for 
tlie Biitish Museum (1861), the second half 
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of the early cuneiform texts discovered by 
Layard, and after his return home he pre¬ 
pared for the trustees of the British Museum, 
with, the assistance, in succession, of Edwin 
Nome [q. v,], George Smith, and Mr. T. G. 
Pinches, the six volumes of the ‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia’ (1801-80,2nd 
edit, of vol. iv. 1891). 

His valuable papers in the 1 Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ some of which were 
issued separately, include, besides the Behis- 
tun voluraos of 1840-63: ‘ Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia’ (chiefly the Bits 
Nimrud), 1860; ‘Outline of the History of 
Assyria, as collected from the Inscriptions 
discovered by A. IT. Layard,’ 1862, of which 
Rawlinson wrote that it was drawn up ‘in 
great haste, amid torrents of rain, in a little 
tentupon the mound of Nineveh, without any 
aids beyond a pocket bible, a notebook of in¬ 
scriptions, and a tolorably retentive memory ’ 
(letter to the secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Nineveh, 11 April 1862); it was 
translated into German in 1864; ‘ Notes on 
tho early History of Babylonia,’ 1864; ‘The 
Birs Nimrud Inscription,’ 1861; ‘Bilingual 
Readings, Cuneiform and Phoenician,’ 1806. 

Ilia chief papers for tlie Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society were: ‘ Notes on a March from 
Zoliab, at the foot of Zagros, along tho moun¬ 
tains to Klmzisl an (Susiana), and from thence 
through tho province of Lurislan to Kir- 
m/inshah, in the year 1836 ’ (Journal, ix. 26, 
18S0) ; ‘ Notes on a Journoy from Tabriz 
through Persian Kurdistan, to the Ruins of 
Takliti-Soleiman, and from tlience byZenjan 
and Tdrom to Gilan, in October and Novem¬ 
ber 1888; with a Memoir on tlie Site of the 
Atropatonian Ecbatana, Map’ (Journal, x, 
1, 1840) ; ‘ Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of Mohamrah and the Vicinity’ (Journal, 
xxvii. 186, 1867; map, vol. xxvi. 181); 
1 Observations on the Geography of Southern 
Persia, with reference to.tlie pending Mili¬ 
tary Operations’ (Proceedings, old ser. i,280, 
1867); ‘Notes oiiMobom'rah and the Chaab 
Arabs, &c.’ (Proceedings,!. 361,1867); ‘Notes 
on the DirecL Overland Telegraph to India ’ 
(Proceedings, v. 219, 1861); ‘ Observations 
on two Memoirs rocontly published by M. 
Vcniulcof on the Pamir Region andlheBolor 
Country in Central Asia’(Proceedings, x. 
134,1800); ‘On Trade Routes between Tur- 
lteBtan and India’ (Proceedings, xiii, 10, 
1869); ‘ Monograph on the Oxus ’ (Journal, 
xiii. 482, 1872); ‘Notes on Soistdn,’ nmp 
(Journal, xliii.272,1878); ‘On Badakhshan 
ond Wakhan’ (Proceedings, xvii. 108,1873); 
‘The Road to Merv,’ map (Proceedings, new 
sov, i, 101,1870). 

Rawlinson cont vibuted learnod notes to liis 
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brother Canon George Itawlmson’s ‘Hero¬ 
dotus’ (1868) and to Perrier's ‘Caravan 
Journeys’ (1866), In 1876 he published 
‘England and Russia in the East,’ which 
provoked much controversy by its outspoken 
views and unquestionable knowledge of the 
facts of ContraL Asian diplomacy. 

[Personalknowledge; information from Canon 
Georgo Rawlinson; Athonmum, 9 March 1896; 
Times, 0 March 1896 ; R. N. OusL in Annual 
Report of the Royal Asiatic Socioty, 1896; Sir 
3?. J. Goldsmid in Geographical Journal, v. 490- 
497; Cordior's notice in Oompto rendu of Paris 
Soel&tA de Geographic, 1896; Sir John Evans in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd tor. vol. xv., Pro- 
ceedinge, pp. 28-8.] S. L.-P. 

RAWLINSON, JOHN (1670-1631), 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, son 
of Robert Rawlinson, merchant tailor of 
London, was bom in 1576 and admitted t o 
Merchant Taylors' School in 1686 (RofllN- 
bon, Register of Merchant Taylors' School). 
Thonce ho was olocted scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford,in 1691, and graduated B. A. 
6 July 1696, and M.A. 21 May 1690. In 
the latter yoar he was acting as a college 
leoturor (Oxford Univ. Reg. od. Clark, i. 93), 
and is stated to hove boon master of Reading 
school in 1600. He was olected a fellow of 
his college in 1602, taking holy orders and 
proceeding B.D. 12 Nov. 1606, and D.I). 
1 June 1608. He soon gained high repute as 
a ‘ fluent and florid preacher.’ Prom 1603 
to 1610 he was rector of Taplow, Bucking- 
inghamshire; and from 1009 was vicar of 
ABheldain in Essex. On 1 May 1610 the 
provost and fellows of Queen’s College 
elected him principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
He was also made chaplain to Thomas 
Egerton, baron Ellesmere [q, v.]. the lord 
chancellor, and ehaplain-m-orainaiy to 
James I,, and wbb instituted to the prebend 
of Netherbury in Eoclesia at Salisbury, in 
which at his death he was succeeded by 
tho well-known Thomas Pullor. In 1013 
he was inducted to the rectory of Selsey 
(Sussox), and in tho following year to that of 
Whitchurch, Shvopshiio, ‘ in all which places 
lio was much followed for his frequent aud 
edifying preaching, great charity, and publio 
spirit ’( Wood, Athena O.von, ii. 605), Ho 
spent much time iu Oxford, where in 1027 
he built a now house, and was in confiden¬ 
tial relations with Juxon and Laud (cf. State 
Tapers, Dom. Oar. I. Ixxxvii.) 

lie died on 3 Peb. 1630-1, and was buried 
on the 10th in tho church at Whitchurch, 
whorehis name long continued t o bo ‘ precious.’ 
In tho ohurok of Si. Petor’s-in-tho-East, 
Oxford, there is a curious inscription in 
English vorse to Rawlinson’s two young or 


daughters, Elizabeth (d. 1624) and Dorothv 
[d. 1629). Rawlinson published nuW U8 
separate sermons and one collected volume 
entitled‘Quadriga Salutis, foure Quadriges! 
mal or Lent Sermons preached at Whit*, 
hall,’ Oxford, 1626, dedicated to the prim* 

(Charles). He contributed verses to Vaughan’s 

‘ Golden Grove moralised,’ 1600. 


[Authorities cited; Le Neve’e Fasti,Hi. bh. 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon,; Gutch’s Antiq. i. file’ 
Lansd. MS. 984, f. 109.] yf, 2. s, ‘ 

RAWLINSON, RICHARD (i 6 9fr- 
1766), topographer and nonjuring bishop, 
was fourth son (among fifteen children) of 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson [q. v.], and younger 
brother of Thomas Rawlinson ( 1681 - 1725 ) 
[q. v.] Born on 3 Jan. 1689-90, he ™ 
educated, first at St. Paul’s School, and 
afterwards, from 1707, at Eton. Thence, at 
tho age of eighteen, ho went to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, boing matuculated as a 
commoner on 9 March 1707-8, but after the 
death of kin father in that yeaT he became 
in 1709 a gontioman commoner. He gra¬ 
duated B.A. on 10 Oct. 1711, and M.A. on 
6 July 1718. Iu that year, on 31 July and 
3 Oct., ho became a governor of Bridewell 
and Bothlohom Hospitals, of which hie 
father had been president (appointments 
which ho appears to have valued highly), 
and on 29 Juno 1714 was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Socioty, bcingformally admitted 
on 18 Jan. in tho following yoar. A staunch 
nonjuror and Jacobite, lie was ordained 
deacon on 21 Sopt. and priest on 23 Sept, 
1716 by Bishop Joromy Collier. lie then 
bojpui to devote liimself to antiquarian pur- 
suits, and in 1718-19 travelled over the 
midland and southern parts of England. 

In July and August 1718 he visited, in 
company with Edmund Cnrll [q. v,j, most, if 
not all, of the parishos in Oxfordshire, in older 
to begin collections for a proposed parochial 
history of the county, in which Wood’s ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Oity of Oxford ’ was to have been 
included. Those collodions roniain among 
Rawlinsou’s manuscripts. From 11 June to 
November 1719 he travelled in France and 
the Low Countries, boing emolled in the 
register of tho imivorbily of Utrecht on 
21 Sopt., and in that of Leyden on 28 Sspt. 
While at Rouen ho learnt that he had been 
created D.O.L. at Oxford on 19 June. In 
June 1720 lie sot out on another foreign 
(our. Six years were spent in Holland, 
Franco, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 
iu tho course of which ho was matriouleted 
at Padua on 22 March 1722 (MS, Diary, 
p. 939). n<3 records that he saw four popes, 
and a series of notebooks kept during his 
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travels remains to attest his interest in pic¬ 
tures, inscriptions, and epitaphs. He re¬ 
turned to England in April 1726, in conse¬ 
quence of the death of his hiother Thomas, 
and brought with him many manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and miscellaneous curiosities. 
Settling in London, he was admitted F.S.A. 
on 24 flay 1727. In the following year he 
was consecrated a bishop among the non- 
jurors by Bishops Gandy, Doughty, and 
Blackboume in Gandy’s chapel on 26 March 
(Note) and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 226), and on 
2 April signed a declaration, together with 
his three conseorators, againBl the ritual 
'usages’ advocated by Collier and others 
(Rawlinson MS. D. 836, fol, 28); hut he 
always concealed his episcopal and even his 
clerical character; and, although some ser¬ 
mons remain in his handwriting, there is no 
evidence as to the place or time of their de¬ 
livery. He, however, officiated in reading 
prayers at St. Andrew's, nolborn, on 26 June 
1738, when Matthias Earhery, the nonjuror, 
returned thanksfor deliverance from enemies 
(ii. D 848, f. 108). He resided at first in 
Gray’s Inn, living, it is said, in a garret there, 
but some time after his brother's death he 
removed to London House in Aldersgate. 
Following his brother’s example, he filled it 
from ground floor to garrets with vast accu¬ 
mulations of printed hookB and manuscripts, 
many of which he had saved from destruc¬ 
tion as waste paper, ne also collected pic¬ 
tures, coins, marbles, music, and miscel¬ 
laneous antiquities. Of many charters, coins, 
and portraits he had acourato engravings 
executed, and many of the plates are stall 
preserved. While publishing little original 
matter, he edited many works of others. Ho 
led a quiet and retired life, practising great 
frugality, which exposed him to the ridicule 
of those who had no sympathy with his 
tastesorwithlrispolitioal views, A humorous 
Latin epitaph, describing him as a doctor of 
la we who knew no law, and as one who saw 
Holland, Italy, and Franco, hut was never 
himself seen there, was written by Dr, Samuel 
Drake. It is said to have been feed over his 
door in Gray’s Inn, but it was also printed 
and circulated in 1783 in coffee-houses, and 
sent to Rawlinson by post. Copies of it, dated 
1780, axe in Rawlinson MS. D, 1101, and it is 

f ronted in Nichols’s * Literary Anecdolos ’ 
v. 704). Rawlinson himself attributed it 
obiefly to Blaclcbourne, his follow nonjuror, 
and he has preserved several declarations by 
persons who had seen a manuscript copy of 
it in Blackbourne’s handwriting. To the 
epitaph there remains in manuscript a some¬ 
what dignified reply by Rawlinson, in which 
he vindicates himself from the enlarges of 


ignorance, misanthropy, and miserliness, and 
says, apparently alluding to his episcopal 
ofiice, that he had been ‘ ovei’-prevaUed on ’ 
to accept some posts by which he suffered 
himself ' to he more public ’ than he oared to 
be. Although he never appears to have taken 
part in any Jacobite movements, bis strong 
attachment to the cause of the exiled family 
was no secret, and he is said to have pur¬ 
chased in 1722 at a high price the head of the 
executed Jacobite, Christopher Layer [q. v.j, 
when blown down from Temple Bar, and to 
have directed that it should he buried with 
him in his right hand. But this provision, 
if made, was not carried out. A violent and 
abusive attack upon RawlmBon (in which 
he is called ‘ a mitred nonjuror’ and ‘ a par¬ 
doned rebel ’) appeared in the 1 Evening Ad¬ 
vertiser’ of 10 Nov. 1764 (cf. Nioiiois, Lit. 
Anead. ix. 617-19). 

Rawlinson diod at Islington on 6 April 
1766, and was buried in St. Giles’s Church, 
Oxford. His will was printed by his di¬ 
rection immediately afterwards, together 
with a deed of trust for the foundation of 
a professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
for which he assigned certain rent-charges 
in Lancashire, including payments from the 
rectories of Ulverstone and Pennington. 
This deed is dated 11 Aug. 1760. The will is 
dated 2 June 1762, with four codicilB, tiiB last 
dated 14 Feb. 1766. To the Bodleian Library 
(to which during his life ho had been a con¬ 
stant donor) he left his manuscripts, and all 
his curiosities, seals, and impressions of seals 
(chiefly from the collection of Charles Chris¬ 
tian), his deeds, some of his printed books, 
and some articles which were in the custody 
of his brother Constantine, who was then 
living at Venice. Among the manuscripts 
are his valuable collections for a continua¬ 
tion of 'Wood’s ‘ Atkenm,’ in connection with 
which he circulated, about 1740, a printed 
sheet of queries. All Hearne’s collections are 
included, with his diaries; tho latter were 
bought by Rawlinson of the widow of Bishop 
Hilkiah Bedford for 1067. To St. John's 
Oolloge he bequeathed his heart, which is 
preserved in a marble mm in the chapei, 
some of his printed hooks, coins, ana a 
set of medals of Louis XIV and XV, a 
cabinet which had belonged to Hearne, and 
a large residue of his estate. To the Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons he gave some skeletons and 
preservations in spirits, He also provided a 
salary for the keeper of the Ashmoleon Mu¬ 
seum at Oxford. But all his endowments 
were clogged with eoeentrio restrictions, 
which have only in recent years been 
statutablv removed. The recipients were 
never to no natives of Scotland, Ireland, or 
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of the Plantations; nor to be doctors in any 1727). Translation of Du Fresnoy's ‘ MetlTT 
fooulty, but only M.A. or B.C.L.; nor to bo of studying History, with a Catalogue of Hi 
married (probably from bis disgust at tbe torians/1728, ‘ Addison’s Speech in dafe 
unfortunate marriage of his brother Thomas, of tbe New Philosophy,’ transl. from ^ 
and anger, of which there is evidence, at his Latin, annexed to Fontenelle’s' Week’s C 
own mother’s marrying twice after his vorsal ion,’ 1728. ‘ Letters wrote by R R° a " 
father’s death); nor to be fellows of the the British Champion of . . . a. Lett* 0 
Eoyal Society or the Society of Antiquaries, about Subscriptions to Books. ' Numb. * 
on account of offence which he had perso- of Saturday, 23 April 1744,’ ‘ Two letters of 
nallytalten against those bodies. His printed Dr, R.’nIoE. Curll in relation to Mr. Bearna 
hooks not otherwise disposed of, pamphlets, prefixed by tliat Scoundrell to tbe scandal™ 
and prints were sold at three several auc- Account of Mr, Hearne’s Life, published at 
tions, which altogether lasted for sixty-oight London at tho end of a third vol. of Po m ’i 
days, in 1760 and 1767. The printed hooks Lotters ’ (1736). In 1717 lie printed 'Pro. 
alone comprised 9,406 lots. Ilis manuscripts posals for a IIist ory of Eton OoUege,’ his ool- 
in the Bodleian Library number altogether lections for which remain among his mann- 
abont five thousand seven hundred; cata- scripts. In 1729 ho privately printed Theo- 
logues of portions have been published, while philus Downus’s ‘ lie Olipeo Woodwardia.no 
of the remainder brief entries are furnishod Strioturffi breves,’ in 17,32 reprinted the Latin 
in Mr. P. Madan’s ‘Summary Oalalogue of version of thoThirty-niue Articles,ondabout 
"Western MSS. in tho Bodleian Library,’ 1783 issued privntoly the records of non- 
1896, pp. 264-666. luring consecrations, of wliioh a part bad 

Among the works that he claims to have noon printed previously. luhislateryeaisbe 
written or edited avo: ‘ Life of Anthony appears to have sont nothing to the press. 
"Wood,’ Oxford, 1711: Carmina qurodom in [Rawlinson MS. J i. 343-64; Nichols’s hit. 
obitum Reg. Aniue et Jo. Rftdclivii. ‘ Tho Aneod, vii. 480-08 (many notos mb scattered 
Oxford Packet broke open.’ 1714. ‘Uni- through various volumes of tho Anecdotes and 
varsity Miscellany,’ 2nd edit. 1714. ‘Tho of tho Litorary History); Miicrny’a Annals of 
Jacobite Memorial, being a Letter sent to the the Bodloian Library, 2nd edit, pp 231 - 61 , 
Mayor of Oxford,’ 1714 (‘ thoso papers wero with portrait.] w. D. ji. 

published by a gentleman to whom Br.lt. R. RAWLINSON, Sib THOMAS (1647- 
coxnmunioatod copies which ho toohfrom the 1708), lord mayor of London, son of Daniel 
original, Aug. 31,1714’), 'A full and im- and_ Margaret Rawlinson, was born in tho 
partial Account of tbe Oxford Riots,’1715, parish ox St. Oionis Baokchnrcli, London, 
‘Miscellanies on several curious Subiocts,’ m March and baptised on 1 April 1617 
1714. ‘ Laws of Honour’ (1714, 1726). (Tlarldan &oc. Reamers of St. Dims,-}. 109), 
Tristram Itisdou’s ‘Survey Of Devon,’ 2 vole. llisfather(l 614-1079) was a London vintner, 
1714. W. Lilly’s * Ilisiory of his Life and who kopt tho Mitre tavern in I’enchuich 
Timee,’ 1715. 'The History and Antiquities Street, and owned land at Graysdale in Lan- 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford,’ 1717. onshire. whore the family was originally 

S. Erdoswick’s' Survey of Staffordshire,’1717. seated (Fostbh, Lancashire Le/lip-eea ). Young 

T. Abingdon’s ‘Antiquities of tho Cathedral Rawlinson followed his father’s'business; he 
Church of Worcester, with tho Antiquities of was admitted a freeman of the Vintners' 
Lichfield,’ 1717. ‘ History and Antiquities Company on 12 Oct. 1070, and was elected 
of the Cathedral Church of liochost or,’ 1717. master in 1687 and in 1090. Tbe company 
E. Ashraolo’s ‘Memoirs by way of Diary,’ possoss a silver-gilt standing cup andcovBr 
1717. 1 Conduct of Rev, Dr. Whito Rennet, presented to them by Rawlinson in 1687. 
Dean of Peterborough, from 1681 to this On 0 Aug. 1686 lie was knighted at Windsor, 
timn,’ 2nd odit. 1717. ‘Rob South, Opera and in the following month was appointed 
postluima, Lnt.-Engl.’ 1727. ‘ Inscript,ions by tho king, with Sir Thomas Bowles, sheriff 
in the Dissenters’ Burial-plaoo noar Bunhill of London and Middlosox (LtrmuttL, liela- 
Eields,’1717. ‘Abralardi ot IMohsto Epi- Hon of State Affair^ i. 3861. Ilowaseleoted 
8tolm,’l717(-18. ‘To some copies are nrofixod aldorman of tho ward of Onstle Baynard 
verses by Dr. Sowoll ’)_. J, Aubrey’s ‘Natural on l Dec. 1096 (ibX and was appointed 
History and Antiquities of tho County of oolouol of the trained bands in July 1690, 
Surrey ’ (much enlarged), 6 vols. 1719, ‘An- and colonel of tho Whito rogiraent on 21 June 
tiquitios of Salisbury and Batii,’ 1710. J, 1706. On 22 Sopt, 1706 lie became president 
NordonV Survey ofNorthamptonsliire,' 1720. of Bridewoll and Bethlebom hospitals, and 
‘The English Topographer,’1720. ‘History on Michaelmas day following was chosen lord 
of Sir John Pevrott,’ from tho oviginalmanu- mayor. During his mayoralty the city cele- 
soript, 1727 (-28, published in Novombor bratod Marlborough’s victories in Flanders. 
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At Rawlinson's request tlie queen presented 
the trophies and colours token at Romilies 
and other engagements to the city, to he 
hung in the Guildhall, 

Rawlinson died in November 1708 at his 
house in the Old Bailey, and was buried on 
the 18th in the church of St. Dionis, in the 
tomb of his father. A portrait is in the 
court room at Vintners’ Hall. Ilia will, 
dated 20 Jan. 1700, with a codicil of 28 July 
1707 (Lane, 41), mentions the manor of "Was- 
perton in Warwickshire, and his ancestral 
property in Graysdale, Lancashire, lie mar¬ 
ried Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Taylor, 
of Tnrnham Green, who kept the Devil t avern 
by the Temple. She was buiied in St. Dionis 
Church on 1 March 1724-6. By lior Raw- 
linson had fifteen children. Ills sons Thomas 
and Richard are no I iced separately. 

A second cousin, Sin Thomas Rawlinbon 
td. 1769), also lord mayor of London, was son 
of Rev. Robert Rawlinson of Gharlwood, 
Surrey, and his grandfather Daniel Rawlin¬ 
son was the first SirThomas Rawlinson’s first 
cousin. He was elected alderman of Broad 
Street wai'diu 1746, and sheriff of Landonand 
Middlesex on Midsummer day 1748. He be¬ 
came a member of the Grocer’s Company, and 
served the office of master. On the death, on 
27 Nov. 1768, of Bdwardlronside, lord mayor, 
soon after accession to office, Rawlinson was 
elected lord mayor for the remainder of the 
year. Hewasknigktediul70Q, waacolonelof 
the Red regiment of trained bands, and was a 
prominent member of the Honourable Artil¬ 
lery Company, to which he presented in1768a 
‘sheet of red colours.’ He was elected vice-pre¬ 
sident of the company in J uly 1766 (R Aliens, 
Mat. oftheIIon.Artille> y Company, ii. 10,18). 
He died at liis house inFenckurch Street on 
81)ec. 1769, and his will, dated 8 Aug. in that 
year, was proved on 18 Dec. IIo was buried at 
Hnughley,Suffolk. Ilalived latterly athis es¬ 
tate of Slowlangtoft Hall in Suffolk, which he 
bought iu 1760. He married his first cousin, 
Dorothea, daughter of Rev. Richard Rav of 
Haughley, Suffolk ; born 31 July1704, sk e died 
12 June 1748. His only daughter, Susannah, 
married Sir George Wombwell, bart. A son 
Sir Walter inherited his Suffolk estates, man¬ 
ned Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
lord mayor of London, and became a partner in 
theflrmof Ladbroke, Robinson & Go., bankers, 
Walter Rawlinson was elected alderman of 
Dowgatein 1778, aud resigned in 1777. ITe 
wasalsoprebidomtol’BridowellandBethlebem 
Hospitals, He was knighted in 1774, and 
represented Queenborougli in parliament 
froml774tol784, andHuntingdonfroml 784 
to 1700. He died without issue at Devon¬ 
shire Place, London, on 18 Marok 1806, 


[Oity Records; Milbourn’s Accountof theYinfc- 
ner’sCompany, 1888, pp, 69-60,93-4; Chalmers’s 
B-ogr. Diot.xxvi. 67-8, Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 228; 
Commonplace Book of J or'!'. Rawlinson, Guild¬ 
hall Library MS, 200, gives monumental inscrip¬ 
tions in St. Dionis Backchurch.] 0 W-h. 

RAWLINSON, THOMAS (1681-1726), 
bibliophile, bom in the Old Bailey in the 
arisk of St. Sepulchre, London, on 26 March 
681, was eldest son of Sir Thomas Rawlin¬ 
son (1647-1708) [q. v.], by Mary {d. 1726), 
eldest daughter of Richard Taylor of Turn- 
ham Green, Middlesex; Richard Rawlmson 
[q. v.] was a younger brother. After educa¬ 
tion under William Day at Ckeam, and at 
Eton under John Newhorough, Thomas ma¬ 
triculated at Oxford, from fit. John’s Col- 
lege,_ on 26 Feb, 1069; but he left the uni¬ 
versity in 1701, and studied at the Middle 
Temple, where ho hod been entered as early 
as 7 Jan. 1696 (certificate of admission in Bod¬ 
leian Library), He was called to the bar on 
IB May 1706, and thereupon made a long tour 
through England and the Low Countries, his 
travels fostering an already precocious taste 
for antiquities, manuscripts, and rare books. 
These, said his brother Richard, he ‘ collected 
in almost all faculties,’ but more particularly 
‘old and beautiful editions of the classical 
authors, and whatever directly or indirectly 
related to English history.’ Returning to 
London, Rawlmson devoted himself to the 
study of municipal law, with a prospect of 
good practice, hut on succeeding to a large 
estate upon the death of his father in No¬ 
vember 1708, his main efforts were directed 
to amassing books, manuscripts, and, in a 
lesssr degree, pictures. He resided for some 
yearn in Gray’s Inn, where his accumulation 
of books compelled him to sleep iu a passage. 
In 1710 he hired London House in Alders- 
gale Street for the reception of his library; 
there, * among dust ana cobwebs and bul¬ 
warks of paper,’ he used to ‘ regale himself 
witli Iho sight aud scent of innumerable 
blaok-letter volumes, arranged in sable garb, 
and stowed three deep from the bottom to tho 
1 op of the house ’ Bibliomania, p.844; 

an engraving of London House as it stood in 
1808 is given in Robebis’b Boo Jr hunter in 
London, 1896, p. 40). He was elected a gover¬ 
nor of BrideweU and Bethlehem Hospitals In 
1706, of St, Bartholomew’s in 1712, a fellow 
of the Royal Sooiely on 19 Feb. 1713, and. of 
tbe Society of Antiquaries in 1724. Rawlin- 
son’s solo publication under bis own name 
was a copy of verses in the Oxford University 
Collection on the death of tho Duke of Glou¬ 
cester in 1700, but ho supplied valuable mate¬ 
rials to many scholars. He was on intimate 
terms with Joseph Ames [q. ▼.], the anti- 
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quary j -with. John Murray, the bibliophile; 
and with the ‘ biblioclast,’ John Bagford 
[q. v.J Michael Maittaire fq. v.) dedicated 
his ‘ Juvenal ’ to him in 1716. "Rawlinson 
frequently lent manuscripts to and otherwise 
benefited Thomas l-Iearne, who speaks of him 
warmly as a fellow Jacobite, a staunch friend, 
a strenuous upholder of the church, ' contra 
fiuiaticorum rabiem, 1 and as the most judi¬ 
cious and industrious of collectors. Ilearne's 
‘Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales ’ (1716) was 
printed from a manuscript iu Rawlinson’s 
collection. Rawlinson married, on 22 Sept. 
1724, his servant, Amy Frewin, formerly a 
maid at a coffee-house in Aldersgate Street, 
and died without issue at London House on 
6 Aug. 1726 (Hist, JRegist. Cliron. Diary, p. 
86). He was buried in St. Botolpli’s, Alders¬ 
gate Street. 

Rawlinson’s collection of printed books, 
‘ the largest at that time known to be offered 
to the public ’ (Nxcuols)j was sold in sixteen 
parts, the first sale beginning on 7 March 
1722, the sixteenth and last on 4 March 1734, 
and each occupying between fifteen and thirty 
days. Of these sales the first six wero ar¬ 
ranged for by Thomas himself (though tho 
sixth actually took place after his death), the 
remainder by his brother Rickard. At the last 
sale (besides eight hundred printed books) 
were sold Rawlmson’s manuscripts, 1,020 in 
number. Tbe auctioneer was Thomas Bal¬ 
lard j the catalogues, which wore compiled 
in heterogeneous fashion, are now very rare. 
The Bodleian Library, however, possesses 
them all, the majority being marked in manu¬ 
script with the prices realised, and a few with 
the purchasers’ names as well. A list of these 
catalogues is given in tho ‘Bibliotheca flu- 
beriana.’ In choice Elzevirs and ALdino edi- 


who thinks lie gives^ou an aecoumrf^ 
author when he tells you the name of £ 

printed ^ ^ yeM m which his bo <*C 

[Rawlinson MS. (Bodl, Libr. J. «o 4 „„ 
1475-65); Fob tor's Alumni Oxonians. 1800-17 IT.' 
Hist. Register, 1724 ami 1725; Nichols’s Lit! 

/oh v- passim, and Lit. IUustr. vol.iii • 
OnrllsMiscollanea, 1727,187; Ohalmers’s Biom 
Diet.; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London i u 
221 ; Ilonrno’s Collectanea, od, Dobie(OxfordHist! 
Soc,), vols. ii, and iii, passim; Aubrey’s Lives 
1 81 3,n. 9S; Gough’s British Topogr.; Miuttsirs’i 
Annales Typographic®, pp. 128, 371 ; Roberts', 
Book-hunter m Loudon, pp.89,40; Dibdin's Bibl, 
1842, pp. 343-d, containing a full list of the 
Rawlinson catalogues as derived from Haber 
Didot's Nouvolle Biographie G 6 n 6 ralo ] T. S. ’ 

RAWLINSON, Sib WILLIAM (1640- 
1703), serjcant-al-law, second son of Wil¬ 
liam Rawlinson, of Graithwaite and Ruuhnd 
Hall, Lancashire, was bom at Grayth waits 
on 16 June 1640. Tho father hod been cap¬ 
tain iu a troop of volunteers in the parliamen¬ 
tary cauBO during tho civil wars, doing good 
service at Marston Moor and Ribble Bridge, 
llis mother was Elizabeth, daughter of An¬ 
thony Sawroy of Plumpton (Fobteb, Lanca¬ 
shire Pedigrees). William was admitted from 
Ilawkshead School a pensioner of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, on 13 April 1666, aged 
16; eutored Gray’s Inn on 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
and _ in 1667 was called to the bar. He 
obtained a fair practice asaobancerylawyer 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. llthRep.pt. ii. passim). 
In Eastor term 1686 ho obtained the dignity 
of tbe coif, and at the revolution of 1688 
was appointed one of the three commis¬ 
sioners for the great seal. He helped to 
draft the amendments to the net which 


tions of the olassics, Rawlinson’s ‘ O. & IV 
(collated and perfect) may still often bo 
traced. His collection of Oaxtons (whioli 
are not noted by Blades) was also superb. 
Rawlinsou’s pictures, including a crayon por¬ 
trait of tbe collector by his brother Richard, 
wore sold by Ballard at the Two Golden 
Balls, Hart Stroat, Ooveut Garden, on 4 and 
6 April 1784. Of the llawlinson catalogues 
the enthusiastic Dibdin writes that if * all 
these bibliothecal corps had only been consoli¬ 
dated into ono compact, wedgo-liko phalanx ’ 
(by which ho means ono thick octavo vo¬ 
lume), we should bo better ablo to do homage 
to the 1 towering spirit ’ of this 1 loviathan of 
book-collectors.’ Addison, who had an an¬ 
tipathy for bibliomaniacs, is supposed to 
have had Rawlinson in view when (in Toiler, 
No. 168) ho drew his celebrated portrait of 
‘ Tom Folio,’ a ‘ learned idiot—an universal 
scholar so far as tho title-pages of all authors; 


authorised the commissioners to execute the 
office of lord chancellor (March 1688-9) 
(ib. 12th Ron. vi. 07, 13th Rep. vii. 100), 
and was knighted by William at Hampton 
Court on 6 March 1688-0 (Luxtbuix, Mela- 
tim, i, 606). In November 1690 lie ap¬ 
peared beforo the IIouso of Lords to give 
evidence against the hill for reformation of 
tho abuses of the court of chancery, 1 achoir 
being allowed' him. on account of his in¬ 
firmities (Hist. MSS, Comm,, 13th Hep. v. 
130; LuraiuiLi,, Halation, ii, 128). 

Rawlinson acted as commissioner of the 
seal for three years, but in March 1688 Sir 
John Somers became solo keeper, and Somers 
successfully opposed the king’s proposal to 
appoint Rawlinson ohiof baron of the ex¬ 
chequer in succession to Sir Robert Atkyns, 
on the ground that lie was ignorant of com¬ 
mon law. Rawlinson accordingly returned to 
tho bar, where, as lots as October 1697, hs 
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ia found as serjeant pleading 1 for the Duke 
of Devonshire. In 1096 Godolpkin renewed 
former efforts to secure him promotion 
[Hist. MSS. Comm. 18th Rep. vii. 106), hut 
they came to nothing. Kawlinson died on 
11 May 1703, and was buried in the church 
at Hendon, where he had purchased an old 
mansion of the Whiohcotes in Brent Street. 
In Hendon church there ia a monument to 
his memory with a long Latin inscription. 

He was twice married. By his first wife 
he had two daughters, Elizabeth and Ann, 
both of whom had descendants. By his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Edward 
Nose worthy of Devon, and Honora, a daugh¬ 
ter of Sir John Maynard (1602-1600) [q. v.], 
he had one sou, who died an infant (Fobtur, 
Lancashire Pedigrees ; Ltsons, Environs of 
London, li. 280). The second wife died in 
1712, bequeathing 5001. for the purpose of 
establishing a school for girls. She was 
buried in Ealing church, and a monument 
wbb erected there. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, ubi supra; Foss's 
Judges of England, vii. 344; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1087;Fostor’s Gray’s Inn Reg.; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, ii. 230, iii. 79; Luttroll's 
Eolation of State Affairs; Foster's Lancashire 
Pedigrees. The William RawlinBon who gra¬ 
duated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A.in 
1867, was a son of Rob Rawlinson of Onrtmol, 
Lancashire, and is not identical with tbs above 
William Rawlinsen: boo Mayor’s Entries to St. 
John’s Coll. Oambr. i. 101.] W. A. S. 

RAWSON, GEORGE (1807-1889), 
hymn-writer, woe bom at Leeds on 6 June 
1807. Educated at Olunie’a school, Man¬ 
chester, he was articled to a firm of Leeds 
solicitors, and ultimately practised for him¬ 
self Retiring from business, he wont to 
Clifton, and died there on 26 March 1889. 

Rawson wrote many hymns. His earliest 
efforts appeared anonymously, under the sig¬ 
nature of‘A Leeds Layman.’ A collection 
waspuhlishedas ‘Hymns,YorsoB, and Chants,’ 
with his name on the title-page (London, 
1877); andasmall volume, ‘Son^s of Spiritual 
Thought,’ embracing a selection from the 
earlier collection, was issued by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1886. Thero is much diver¬ 
sity of style and treatment in his verso, and 
his liymns, original in subject and form, are 
both poetic and devout. His best known 
hyam is one for the communion, ‘ By Christ 
redeemed,’ but others are included in several 
church collections. 

[Sunday Magazine, September 1888) Miller’s 
Singers and Songs, 1869, p. 651; Leeds Moroury, 
30 March 1889; Holder's Hymn Lover up. 223, 
488,] J. O. II. 


RAWSON, JOHN, Yisoousi Oirar- 
TARTP (1470 P-1647), born about 1470, woe 
descended from an ancient family seated at 
Water Fryston in Yorkshire; his father, 
Richard Rawson, was from 1478 to 1488, 
senior warden of the Mercers’ Company, and 
in 1470 servsd as alderman in London, 
subsequently becoming sheriff. His mother, 
Isabella praford, died in 1497, and was 
buried with her husband at St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene’s, Old Fish Street. A brother 
Richard was chaplain to Henry VTII and 
orohdeacon of Essex, and died in 1543. 

John was the eldest son, and in 1492 was 
made freo of the Meroers’ Company; before 
September 1497 he joined the knights of 
St. John, whose headquarters wore then at 
Rhodes, In 1610 he was employed on some 
mission to Rome connected with the order ; 
on his way he was entertained in groat 
state at Venice by the doge (Cal. Venetian 
State Papers, vol. ii. No. 04). In 1611 he 
was appointed prior of Hilmainham, an 
office which carried with it the headship of 
the order in Ireland and a seat in the 
Irish house of peers; at the same time he 
was sworn of the Irish privy council. He 
also held the preceptones of Quenington, 
Gloucestershire, and Swinfield. 

In 1617 Rawson was madetreasurer of Ire¬ 
land, but in the following year was summoned 
to the defence of Rhodes, then besieged by the 
Turks. In 1610 ho obtained a license from 
the king to go abroad for three years; but 
apparently he did not leave England, for his 
license was revoked, and he was compelled 
to return to Ireland in July 1620 with 
Surrey (Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
vol. iii. No. 2889), He remained in Ireland 
until March, 1622, and then seems to have 
made his way to Rhodes, os his name 
appears at the head of the list of English 
IcmghtB reviewed there by Villiers de L’Isle 
Adam in that year (Vdrtot, Hist, of the 
Knights of Malta, 1728, vol. i. App.p. 164). 
Rhodes surrendered on 20 Dec., ana Rawson 
returned to Ireland, being reappointed 
treasurer in the same year. In 1626 he 
again received a license to travel abroad for 
three years, and in June 1627 wsb with 
L’lslo Adam at Corneto in Italy; in the 
same month he was appointed turcopolier 
or commander of the turcopoles or light in¬ 
fantry of the order, an office which carried 
with it the headship of the English * longue ’ 
and care of the coast defences of Malta and 
Rhodes. But in the following yoar Henry 
VIH, who needed Rawson’s services in the 
administration of Ireland, secured his reap¬ 
pointment as prior of Eilmainbam, and 
again made him treasurer of Ireland. 
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Rawson tooli an active part in the work of 
the Irish privy council j he was * an able man 
and the chief supporter of the government' 
(Babweli.) j he maintained an establish¬ 
ment second only to that of the lord deputy. 
In 1632 he took part in the proceedings 
against Sir William Skeffington [q. v.], and 
in 1634 was one of the few who remained 
loyal during Kildaro’s rebellion face Fitz¬ 
gerald, GbkAld, ninth Ea.be ob Kilbabe] ; 
during its course his property was plundered 
by the insurgents, and ho was present at 
the surrender of Rosse Castle. In 1636 
Brabazon recommended him to Cromwell 
for the lord-chancellorship of Ireland, but 
the suggestion was not carried out. Tn 

1640 he was one of those who made deposi¬ 
tions against lord-deputy Groy, who was 
accused of openly supporting the Geral¬ 
dines {see Gnur, Loud Lhonard]. Mean¬ 
while Jlenry had resolved to dissolve the 
order of St. John; after prolonged negotia¬ 
tions Rawson surrendered the priory of 
Kilmainham, and received in return a pen¬ 
sion of five hundred marks, and on 22 Nov. 

1641 was created Viscount Olontarff for 
life. But his hoalth was broken; in 1638 
he was described as old and impotent, 
and after some years of illness he died in 
1647, whon Oswald Massingberd was ap¬ 
pointed by the grand master to sucooed him 
as titular prior of Kilmainham (Whitworth 
Pouter, Knights of St. John , pp. 733-4). 
Tho peerages, without giving any authority, 
state that he lived till 1660, but no mention 
of him has been found during this period, 
and his age makes it improbable. 

Olontarff left somo natural children j a 
daughter Catherine married Rowland, son of 
Patrick White, baron of the Irish exchequer, 
and the Sir John Rawson who frequently 
occurs in the Irialireeords during Elisabeth’s 
reign may have been a son. Several of Raw- 
son’s letters to Wolsoy and others are in the 
state papers. 

[State Papers, Ilonry VIII, passim; Loiters 
and Tapers of Henry VIII, od. Browor and 
G.iirdner, passim ; Materials for tho ITist, of the 
Reign of Ilonry VII (Rolls Set 1 ,), 1 . 401, 610; 
Cal. Carew MSS. and Hook of ffowt.li, passim ; 
LiiMjallos’s Liber Munorum Hib.; Morrin’s 
Calendar of Patent Bolls, Ireland; Tostumonta 
Eboraeonsia (Surtees Soo.), pi. iv.; Lo Novo’a 
Fasti Reel. Angl.; ArclutuU’s Mon. Hiboruicum, 
1786, pp. 244-0, 798; Bagwell's Irolund under 
the Tudors, vol. i, passim; Abbd Vertot’s Hist, 
of tho Knights of Malta, 1728, tom. i. App. p. 
164; Whitworth Porter's Knights of St. John, 
pp. 846, 727, 788-4; Gont. Mag. I860, it. J 70- 
186; Burke’s, Lodge’s, and G. E, C.’s Peerages.! 

A.E.P. 


RAWSON, —„ ., j.juagxriiu fi7SQ 
1827), whose name was originally |Z" 
oculist, youngest son of Henry Adams 2 
born at Slanbury in the parish of MoiriT 
stow, Cornwall, on 6 Dee. 1783. He 
assistant to John Hill, a surgeon at Bam 
staple, and about 1806 eamo to London tn 
complete Ins education at St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s Hospitals. John Cunningham Saun 
derB, the demonstrator of anatomy at tin 
former hospital, hod just founded the London 
Infirmary m Oliarterhouso Square for eurim 
diseases of the eye. Adams attended his de¬ 
monstrations, and assisted him in the surgical 
operations at the infirmary. In 1807 hewn, 
elected M.R.O.S. of London, and shortly 
afterwards moved to Exeter, where he esta¬ 
blished, and became surgeon to, the West of 
England infirmary for curing oye disease on 
tho lines of the institution at which he had 
been trained. From that date to 1810 ho 
lived for tho most part at Exeter and Bath, 
hut he claimod to 1-* - ’ - -■' 


at Dublin and Edinburgh. In 1810 he re¬ 
turned lo London. 

At this dato Adams, who was full of 
energy, suggested to Sir David Dundas, tho 
commander-m-cliiof, the formation of an 
institution for tho exclusive treatment of 
pousionors dismissed from the army as 
blind through Egyptian ophthalmia. In 
1813 ho encouraged the bolief that he had 
discovered a cure for that complaint, but his 
onemioB affirmed that the discovery had been 
mado byr Saundors. Several operations 
woro performed by him in the hospital for 
seamen at Groonwich, and on the question 
whether they had been efficacious, and on 
tho originality of his treatment, controversy 
raged for sevoral years. When Haydon in¬ 
jured his eyesight in 1818 through exces¬ 
sive application to work, he was cured by 
Adams (IIavdon, Correspondence, i. 81); 
but when Wolcot, at the age of nearly 
eighty, allowed Adams to operate on his 
worst oyo, the ofFeol was to make him 
* worse off’ than ho was boforo' (Rnmmra, 
Past Celebrities, i, 211). Adams was made 
surgeon and oculist-extraordinary to the 
prince regent and to tho dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, and on 11 May 1814 he was 
knighted at Carlton ITouso. An ophthalmic 
institution was founded for him on 1 Dec. 
1817 in part of the York hospital at Ohel- 
soa; anti when those promises were found 
inconvenient,I 10 gratuitously attended,from 
that dato to 1821, numerous cases in a budd¬ 
ing in the Rogent’s Parle whioh was used as 
a liospital, but had boon originally con¬ 
structed by him for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a manufactory for steam guns. A select 
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committee reported on this institution, and 
on tie claims of Adams to public money, 
and in the end parliament voted him the 
sum of 4,000/., Lord Palmerston supporting 

Mm with great warmth. _ 

Adams and his relatives were largely in¬ 
terested in the Anglo-Mexican mine, and in 
1825 he published a pamphlet on its ‘ actual 
state.' An amusing account of his specula¬ 
tions'in such undertakings, as narrated in a 
stage-coach journey, is given in the ‘ Diary ’ 
of Charles Abbot, first baron Colchester (lii, 
443 - 4 ). The Mexican adventure probably 
proved a failure, and the last years of Adams’s 
life seem not to have been attended with suc¬ 
cess, He died at Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, on 4 Feb. 1827, and 
w as buried in St. John’s Wood cemetery, St. 
Marylebone parish, on 9 Feb. His wife was 
Jane Eliza, fourth daughter find coheiress of 
Colonel George Kawson, M.P. for Armagh, 
She died in Home in 1844, and was buried 
there. They had five children, the eldest of 
whom is the present Sir Kawson William 
Bawson. In compliance with the will of 
the widow of Colonel Kawson, and by royal 
license, Adams took the name of Kawson on 
9Maroh 1825. 

He published 1. ‘Practical Observations 
on Ectropion or Eversion of the Eyelids,' 
1812. 2. ‘Practical Enquiry into Causes 
of frequent Failure of tlio Operation of De¬ 
pression,’ 1817, 3. ‘Treatise on Artificial 

Pupil,’ 1819. 4. ‘ Present Operations and 
Fpture Prospects of the Mexican Mino Asso¬ 
ciation,’1825. He contributed on ‘ Egyptian 

S ihtlialmin ’ to ‘Tillocb’s Philosophical 
agazine,’ xli. 329-31 (1831), and ‘ On the 
Operation of Cataract ’ to the ‘ London 
Medical Repository ’ for 1814. 

[Haase and Courtnay’s Bibl. Oorsub. ii, 561- 
563 (for bibliography of writings by him, and re¬ 
lating to him); Gent. Mag. 1827, pt. i. p. 187 ; 
Boass’s Collectanea Oornub, pp. 783-90,] 

W. P. 0. 


KAY. [See also Had.] 

BAY, BENJAMIN (1704-1760), anti¬ 
quary, son of Joseph Kay, merchant, and a 
kinsman of Maurice Johnson fq, v.],was bora 
in 1704 at Spalding, Lincolnshire, where he 
was educated under Timothy Neve (1094— 
1767) [q. v,] He afterwards proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whore he was 
admitted a pensioner on 10 Oct. 1721, being 
then ‘ aged 17,’ and graduated B.A. in 172o 
and M.A, in 1730. After leaving tho uni¬ 
versity be took orders, and became per¬ 
petual curate of Oowbit and Suifieet, Lin¬ 
colnshire. From 1723 to 1786 he was master 
of the grammar school at Slooford, where he 
also held a curaoy, Kay was a member of the 


well-known ‘ Gentlemen’s Society’ of Spald¬ 
ing, to whichNewton,Pope, Bentley, and Gay 
sometime belonged [see Johnson, MAunicnJ. 
He was secretary in 1735, and afterwards 
vice-president, and exhibited at meetings of 
the society many antiquities of great value 
and interest (Stt7KEU!y, Diaries and Letters , 
Surtees Soe. iii. 126, 126, ii. 306). He com¬ 
municated a paper by himBelf on 1 The Truth 
of the Christian Religion demonstrated from 
the Report propagated throughout the Gentile 
world about the birth of Christ, that a 
Messiah was expected, andfr'om the authority 
of Heathen Writers, and from the Coins of 
the Roman Emperors.’ It was not printed, 
To the Royal Society Kay sent ‘Account of 
a Waterspout raised upon Land in Lincoln¬ 
shire’ (Ail. Trans. Abr. 1761, x. 271), 
whioh Maurice Johnson described to Dr. 
Birch as ‘ the most remarkable phenomenon 
communicated to us since Newton’s time.’ 
Ray was also on authority upon coins (Gent. 
Mag. 1767, p. 499). He died unmarried at 
Spalding on 26 Aug. 1760. He is described 
as a ‘ most ingenious and worthy man, pos¬ 
sessed of good learning, hut ignorant of the 
world, indolent and thoughtless, and often 
very absent.’ Some amusing instances of his 
absence of mind were communicated to 
Nichols by his friend, Samuel Pegge (Illnstr. 
of Lit. viii. 648). 

[Bibl. Topogr. Brit. 3rd sor. pt. i. No. 1 
pp. xxxii-iii, No. 2 pp. 67, 68, 83, 418; Grad, 
Cant.; Gent. Mag. 1760, p. 448; Watt’s Bibl, 
Brit. i. 793; Trollope’s Sleaford, p. 78 (whioh 
givos the name as Wray); Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet] G. LhG. N. 

RAY, JAMES (Jl. 1745), chronicler of 
the * 45,’ was a native of Whitehaven in 
Cumberland. On the advance from Edin¬ 
burgh of the rebel army under Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, in tho autumn of 1746, Ray 
marched with a party of his townsmen, who 
intended to join the royal garrison at Car¬ 
lisle. But Carlisle surrendered to the rebels 
before he arrived, whereupon he followed the 
advance of the rebels to Derby as closely ashe 
was able. All the information he obtained 
concerning them ho reported to the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose forces he met at Staf¬ 
ford on 6 Jan. 1746. With the duke’s army 
ho continued till the final victory at Oul- 
lodon. lie published,probably in 1746, ‘The 
Aots of tho Rebels, written by an Egyptian. 
Being an Abstract of the Journal of Mr. 
James Ray of Whitehaven, Volunteer under 
the Duke of Cumberland.’ ThiB is a pam¬ 
phlet of thirty-two pages, and was reprinted 
at Preston in 1881. About the same date he 
published ‘ A Complete History of the Re¬ 
bellion in 1746,’ of which many editions 
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appearod (Manchester, 12mo, 1746; York, 
12mo, 1749 ; Bristol,12mo, 1760; White¬ 
haven, 8vo, 1764). It is in many ways the 
best and most trustworthy account extant 
of the campaign and of tho state of feeling 
in England [of. art. IIoiiD, John]. 

[Bay’s Works.] A. N. 

B.AY, JOHN (1627-1706), naturalist, 
was born at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
Essex, probably on 29 Nov. 1627. He was 
baptised on 29 June 1628, and in a letter 
dated 30 June 1702 (Correspondence, p. 401) 
he speaks of himself as 1 now almost tiiree- 
score and fifteen.’ His father, Roger Ray, 
was a blaoksmilh. Until 1670 he himself 
spelt his nameWray; but he then dropped the 
initial W, on the ground apparently that it 
was not possible to latinise it (ib. p. 66). 
An unsubstantiated tradition connects the 
great naturalist with the family of Reay of 
Gill House, Bromfield, Cumberland (Hutcui- 
insost, History of Cumberland j Cent. Mag. 
1794, i. 420; Essex Naturalist, iii. 296, iv. 
119). Ray was educated first at Braintree 
grammar school, whence ho entered Catha¬ 
rine Hall, Cambridge (28 Juno 1611), at the 
cost of a Squire Wyvill (Cottage Gardener, 
v. 221): a year later Isaac Barrow (1630- 
1677) [q. v.] left the neighbouring grammar 
school of Pelstcd for Trinity College. In 
1646 Ray migrated from Catharine Hall to 
Trinity College, coming under the tuition 
of Dr. Duport, who precoded Barrow as re- 

f ius professor of Greek. In 1617 he gra- 
uated B.A., and in 1049 was olectod to a 
minor fellowship at tho same lima as Harrow. 
He proceeded M.A. and wnsappoinlod Greek 
lecturer in 1661, mathematical loeturor in 
1663, humanity reader in 1666, praaloctor in 
1667, junior dean in 1668, and college sluward 
in 1669 and 1660. 

Derham speaks of him (Select Itemains) at 
this time as a good Hebrew scholar, an 
eminent tutor, and, according to Archbishop 
Tenison, celobraled as a preacher of ‘ solid 
and useful divinity,’ But he was not at the 
time in holy orders, Ray's 1 Wisdom of 
God in the Creation,’ first published in 160 L, 
and his ‘ Discourses concerning tho Dissolu¬ 
tion and Changes of tho World ’ (1092), were 
college exorcises or 1 commonplaces,’ and 
his funeral sermons on Dr. Arrowsmilh, 
master of Trinity, who died in 1668, and on 
John Nid, senior follow, who collaborated 
with him in his first work and who diod 
about 1669, wore also preachod bofore his 
ordination. 

In August and September 1868 Ray made 
tire first of his botanical tours of which we 
possess the itineraries, riding through the 


Midland counties and North WahTfrioto 
he published his first work, the 'Catalog 
plantarum circa Oantabngiam nascentiu^ 
a duodecimo of 286 pages, enumerating 
species in alphabetical order, with a carZ 


synonymy, notes on uses and structure 3 
descriptions of new spooies. It was the S 
local catalogue of the plants of a distrk 
which had been issued in England. 

On 23 Dec. 1660 Ray was ordained Sea- 
con and priest by Robert Sanderaon [q vl 
bishop of Lincoln, in the Barbican Ohmel 
In July and August 1061, in company ^th 
his pupil, Philip (afterwards Sir Philml 
Skippon, Ray made a second botanical 
Journey, going through Northumberland into 
the south of Scotland, and returning through 
Cumberland. Between May and July 16® 
in company with another pupil, Francis 
WiLlughby [q. vj, he again traversed the 
Midlands and North Wales, returning 
through South Wales, Devon, Cornwall, and 
the south-western counties. Although ha 
theological views in the main harmonised 
with those of the church establishment 
under Charles II, Ray, with thirteen other 
fellows of colleges, resigned his fellowship 
(24 Aug. 1662), rather than subscribe in ac¬ 
cordance with tho ‘Bartholomew Act’ of 
1602. Though he considered the oovenant 
an unlawful oath, ho declined to declare 
that it was not binding on those who had 
taken it. Till his death ho remained in lay 
communion with the established church. 

In 1662 Ray and Willughby agreed to at¬ 
tempt a systematic description of the whole 
organic world, Willughby undertaking the 
animals and Ray tho plants. In fulfilment 
of this scheme, Ray, Willughby, Skippon, 
and auolhov pupil, Nathaniel Bacon, left 
Dover in April 1663, and spent three years 
abroad, visiting Holland, Germany,Switzer¬ 
land, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. Although 
mainly interested in natural history, Ray, 
on this as on all his journeys, corefullyre- 
cordod antiquities, local customs, and insti¬ 
tutions. On tho return journey willughby 
par tod from them at Montpellier, and visited 
Spain, Their joint continental ‘ Observa¬ 
tions ’ wore not published until 1678. 

The winter of 1066-7 Ray devoted partly 


to tho arrangement of Willughby’s collec¬ 
tions at Middleton Hall, Warwickshire, and 
partly to drawing up syst ematio tables of 
plants and animals for Dr. John Wilkins’s 
‘ERsay towards a Roal Character.’ These 
tables arc interesting os the first sketch of 
tho wliolo of his systematic work. Shortly 
afterwards Ray, at the request of Wilkins, 
translated the latter’s ‘Essay’ into Latin, 
but the translation was neves published, 
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and, thong 11 l° n g preserved by tho Royal 
Society, is now lost. In the summer of 1867 
Bay and Willughby made another journey 
into Cornwall, mailing 1 notes on the mines 
and smelting works as well as on the plants 
and anima ls; and,having returned through 
Hampshire to London, liny was persuaded 
to heoome a fellow or the Royal Society, 
and was admitted 7 Nov. 1667. 

"Willughby married a little later, and Ray 
made his summer journey in 1668 alone, 
visiting Yorkshire and Westmoreland, but 
returning to Middleton Hall for the follow¬ 
ing winter and spring. The two friends 
then began a series 01 experiments on the 
motion of the sap in trees, whioh wero partly 
described in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions 1 
for 1669, hut were continued for some years 
later. 

In 1670 Ray published anonymously the 
first edition of his ‘ Collection of English 
Proverbs,’ and also his ‘ Catalogus rlan- 
tarum Angliffi,’ which, though only alpha¬ 
betical in its arrangement, and confined to 
flowering plants, far surpassed in accuracy 
Merrett’s ‘ Pinax,' its chief predecessor, In 
the same year he declined, owing to poor 
health, an offer to travel abroad with three 
young noblemen; but inl671hemade a tour 
into the northern counties, taking Thomas 
Williael [q. v.] with him as an assistant in 
collecting. 

The death of Francis Willughby, 3 July 

1672, made a great change in Ray’s life. lie 
was left an annuity of 607., which seems to 
have been his main income for the rest of 
his career. The education of Willughby’s 
two sons occupied much of his time during 
the noxt four years, while the editing of 
his friend’s unfinished zoological works 
formed one of his chief labours for his last 
twenty-seven years. Having taken up his 
residence at Middleton Hall, he married, in 

1673, Margaret Oakeley, a member of the 
household, who assisted him in teaching the 
children. Ilia acoount of his foreign travels 
published in the same yoar, ‘ with a catalogue 
of plants not native of England,’ contained 
also a narrative of Wilfughby's journey 
through Spain; and ihe first edition of his 
•Collection of English Words not generally 
used,' a valuable glossary of northern aud 
southern dialect 71674), contained ‘Cata¬ 
logues of English Birds and Fishes, and an 
account of the ... refining such metals ... 
as are gotten in England,’ whioh wore also 
partly 'Willughby’s work. Besides the pre¬ 
paration for his young pupils of a ‘ Nomen- 
dator Olassious’ or ‘ Biotionariolum Tri- 
lingue' in English, Latin, and Greek, 
which was first published in 1676, Ray com¬ 


pleted Willughby’s Latin nates on birds, 
which be published in 1676 as 'Fmncisci 
"Willugbbeu Ornithologia,’ illustrated with 
copperplates engraved at the expense of Mrs. 
Willughby. Ray then translated the work 
into English, in which language it was 
issued, ‘ with many additions throughout,’ 
in 1678. With regard to this and subse¬ 
quent works Sir James Edward Smith truly 
observes that ‘from the affectionate care 
with which Ray has oherished the fame of 
his departed friend, we are in danger of at¬ 
tributing too muon to Willughby and too 
little to himself.’ 

On the death of Lady Cassandra Wil- 
lughby, the mother of his friend, in 1676, 
Ray’s pupils were taken from his care. He 
removed to Sutton Coldfield, about four 
miles from Middleton, and thence, at Mi¬ 
chaelmas 1677, to Falkbourne Hall, near 
Witham,EBsex,then the residence of Edward 
Bullock, to whose Bon he probably acted as 
tutor. In March 1679 Ray’s mother, Eliza¬ 
beth Ray, died at the Dewlands, a house 
which he had built for her, ot Black Notley, 
to whioh he moved in the following June, 
and in whioh he lived for the remainder of 
his life. _ 

In 1682 Ray published his first inde¬ 
pendent systematic work on plants, the 
• Methods Plantarum Nova,’ an elaboration 
of the tables prepared for Wilkins fourteen 
years before. In this he first showed the 
true nature of buds, and employed the divi¬ 
sion of flowering plants into dicotyledons 
and monocotyledons. He recognised his in¬ 
debtedness to Ctesalpinus and to Robert 
Morison [q. v.]; but, by basing liis system 
mainly upon the fruit and also in part upon 
the flower, the leaf and other characteristics, 
he both indicated many of the natural 
orders now employed by botanists and made 
practically the first decided step towards a 
natural system of classification. Unfortu¬ 
nately he retained the primary division of 
plants into herbs, shrubs, and trees, and 
denied the existence of buds on herbaceous 
plants. 

The death of Morison in 1683 redirected 
his attention to tbs ambitious scheme pre¬ 
viously abandoned in his favour, the prepara¬ 
tion of a general history of plants, such as 
that attempted by the Bauhins in the pre¬ 
ceding generation, The first volume wca 
issued in 1686 and the second in 1688, each 
containing nearly a thousand folio pages, 
the wholo being completed without even the 
help of an amanuensis. A comprehensive 
summary of vegetable histology and physio¬ 
logy, including the researches of Columna, 
Jungius, Grew, and Malpighi, is prefixed to 
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Uie first volume. Cuvier and _ Dupetit 
Thouars eay of this (Biographic Universelle ); 

* We believe that the best monument that 
could be erected to the memory of Ray 
■would be the republication of this part of 
hie work in a separate form.’ The two 
volumos describe about 0,900 plants, as com¬ 
pared with 8,600 in Bauhin’s ‘ History ’ 
(1060), and the author’s caution is evinced 
by his only admitting Crew’s discovery of 
the sexuality of plants as ‘ probable.’ In the 
proface he for the first time mentions tho 
assistance of Samuel Dale [q. v.], who during 
his later years stood to him in much the 
same relations as Willughby had stood for¬ 
merly. 

In 1C80 he also published Willughby’s 

* Historia 1’iseium,’ more than half of which 
was his own work, the book being issued at 
the joint expense of Bishop Foil and the 
Royal Society. The Willughby family 
withhold the help given in tho case of the 
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collection < 
in the east. This undertakfogrMmXM 
m 1893, caused him to recast tie cataC! 
m his own volume of travels, issued twS 
years before, and to embody them Cl 

• Sfivnnim Hlnvmvnniii.n. *r» *. . & 



In 1G0O ho recast tho * Catalogue Plan- 
tarum Angliee ’ into a eystematio form under 
the title of ‘ Synopsis Mothodica Slirpium 
Britannicarum, the first systematic English 
flora, which was for more than sovonty 
years the pocket companion of ovory British 
botanist. In 1691 he published his'Wisdom 
of God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation.’ ‘Miscellaneous Discourses con¬ 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World ’ followed in1603, These two volumes 
(with the ‘ Collection of Proverbs ’) are Ms 
most popular works, and are important on 
account of the accurate views tlioy propound 
as to the nature of fossils, and from the use 
made of them by Paley. Subsequently, at 
the suggestion of Dr. (afterwards Sir Tau- 
cred) Robinson [q. v.j, Ray prepared a 
1 Synopsis , . . Quadrupedum et Sorpontini 
generis,’ a work in which, says Pullaney, 
‘wo see the first truly systematic arrange¬ 
ment. of animals since tho days of Aristotle.’ 
Ilis classification was based upon the digits 
and the teeth; and he distinguished, though 
not undor those names, the Soliuungula, 
Ruminantia, Pachydormata, Proboscides, and 
Primates. This work was published in 1003. 
lie next sot to work to arrange a similar 
synopsis of birds and flslios, based upon his 
oditions of Willughby’s works, but with 
many additions. Though finished oarly in 
1694, this volume was not issued until after 
his death. 

Ray now thought his life's work com¬ 
plete ; but, at the request of Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Hans) Sloane, lie revisud a translation of 
Dr, Leonart Rauwolfi’s ‘ Travels,’ adding a 
catalogue of the plants of the Levant and a 


, . - - , » published in 1894, and 

derives much additional importance from 
its preface, in which, for the first time he 
embarks upon controversy, criticism? the 
classifications of plants based by Rivinns 
and Toumefort on the flower. The contro¬ 
versy was continued in the seoond edition 
of the ‘ SynopsiB Stirpium Britannicarum 1 
in 1696; but, though Ray did not actually 
recant, he was evidently led to revise his 
‘ Methodue’ of 1682, and in the ‘Metbodus 
Plantarnm mnendata ot quota,' pub lished in 
1703, be not only abandoned the distinction 
between trees and shrubs, but in many 
points follows RivinuB and Toumefort as to 
the importance of the flower. It is this 
revised classification which Lindley says 
(Penny Cyalopeodia, s.v. < Ray’) ‘ unquestion¬ 
ably formed tlio basis of that method which 
undor tho name of the Bystem of Jussieu,is’ 
universally received at tho present day.' 
The book itself was, kowover, refused bytki 
London publishers, and was printed at 
Leyden, the printers, the Waasbergs of 
Amsterdam, contrary to Ray’s directions, 
fraudulently putting London upon the title- 

fn Gibson’s edition of Camden’s ‘Bri¬ 
tannia,’published in 1696, all the county 
lists of plants wore drawn up by Ray, with 
the exception of that for Middlesex, a county 
be seldom visited; this portion was contri¬ 
buted by his friend .Tamos Petiver [q. v.] 

From about 1690 Ray’s attention was 
largely given to the study of insects. The 
notes which Willughby had made on this 
eubjoot had boon in liis bands sinoe his 
friend’s death; but ill-health hindered his 
collecting and practical study. When Lady 
GranyiUo at Exeter was judged insane 
because she collected ineocts, Ray was called 
as a witnoss to her sanity. At his death he 
left a eomploted classification of insects and 
a less complete ‘history’ of the group. 
Thoso wore published by Dorham, and are 
said by "Kirby to have ‘ combined tlie system 
of Aristotlo with that of Swammerdam, and 
cleared tho way for Linnmus.’ _ He prac¬ 
tically adopted the modern division of in¬ 
sects into tho Metabola and Aroetabola. 
Ouvier, speaking of liis zoological work as a 
whole, terms it ‘ yet more important' than 
his botanical achievements, it being ‘the 
basis of all modem zoology.’ 
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With the exception of these entomological 
researches, and a small devotional work, ‘A 
Persuasive to a Holy Life,’ published in 
1700, the chief labour of the last years of 
Hay's life seems to have been the third 
volume of the ‘Ilistoria Plantarum.’ This 
embodied Sloane’s Jamaica collections, those 
of Father OamBl in the Philippines, and 
others, 11,700 species in all. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1704. It is upon the completeness 
and critical value of this work that Hay’s 
fame as a systematic botanist mostly de¬ 
pends. Pulteney, summarising his work as 
ezoologist and botanist, says that he became, 
‘without the patronage of an Alexander, the 
Aristotle of England and the Linnaeus of 
biB age.’ 

Hay died at the Dewlands, 17 Jan, 1705, 
bis lost letter to Sloane, dated ten days 
before, in the middle of which his strength 
failed him, being printed by Dorham in the 
‘Philosophical Letters’ (1718). He was 
buried in the churchyard at Black Notley, 
a monument being erected at the expense of 
Bishop Compton and others, with a long 
Latin inscription by the Eev. William Coyte. 
This monument was removed into the church 
in 1737, an inscription being added describ¬ 
ing it as a cenotaph; but. it was replaced, 
probably bv Sir Thomas Gery Oulliun, who 
added a third inscription, in 1782. 

By his wife, Margaret Oaltoley, who enr- 
vived him, Hay had four daughters—twins 
born in 1684, one of whom, Mary, died in 
1097, and two otliors. Jane, tlia voiingost, 
married Joshua Blower, vicar of Bradwell, 
near Braintree. Two letters from her to 
Sloane, datod 1727, arc printed in. the 1 Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Essex Field Club' (vol. iv. 
pp. clxii-clxiii). 

Hay’s collections passed into the posses- 
eion of Bale, who was with him shortly 
before his death, and his herbarium, thus 
came subsequently into the possession of 
the Society of Apothecaries, and in 1862 
was transferred to the botauioal department 
of the British Museum. His library of 
fifteen hundred volumes was sold by auction 
in 1707. and the catalogue, ‘Bibliotheca 
Bayana/ is in the British Museum (Ellis, 
Letters qf Eminent Persons, Camden Soo.) 
Many letters from him to Sloane and Peti- 
ver are in tlio Sloano MSS., and were pub¬ 
lished by Br. Lamkestor in his edition of 
the ‘ Correspondence ’ (1848); but others by 
him and his correspondents passed with his 
unfinished work on rasocts into the hands of 
his friend, Br. William Berhaai (1657-1736) 
[<}. v.T, rector of LTpminster. Berham pub¬ 
lished the letters, omitting all merely per- 
aonal matters, in 1718, and after his death, 
VOL. xvi. 
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in 1735, all the manuscripts came into the 
possession of his wife’s nepliew, George Scott 
of Wnolston nail, Essex, who in 1760 
published the ‘ Select Bemains of John Itay,’ 
including the itineraries of throe of life 
botanical tours, and an unfinished sketch of 
his life by Derham. These manuscripts are 
all now in the botanical department of the 
British Museum. 

Bay’s ‘varied and useful labours have 
justly caused him to he regarded as the father 
of natural history in this country ’ (DtrNaA.fr, 
Life). Though in this connection it is un¬ 
doubtedly liis employment of system wliioh 
has attracted most attention, an antecedent 
merit lies, perhaps, in the precision of his 
terminology. Gilbert White, in the 1 Natural 
Ilistory of SelbomB,’ says of him (Letter 
xiv): ‘ Our countryman, the excellent Mr. 
Bay, is the only doscriber that conveys some 
precise idea in every term or word, main¬ 
taining his superiority over his followers and 
imitators, in spite of the advantage of fresh 
discoveries.’ This precision, and the strong 
bent of his mind towards the sLndy of 
system as exhibiting the natural affinities of 
plant e or animals, Bay probably owed in a 
considerable degree to bis early association 
with Willcins. It is especially in liis zoolo¬ 
gical works that ho shows himself to be no 
mere species-monger, hut a philosophical 
naturalist. Of his ‘ Synopsis Motliodioa Ani- 
nmlium ’ (1093), Tlallam says (Literary His¬ 
tory, iii. 583) : * This work marks an epoch 
in zoology, not for the additions of new 
species it contains, since 1. hove are few wholly 
such, but ns the first classification of animals 
that can he reckoned both general and 
grounded in nature.’ With the exception 
of the merely descriptive work of Gesner, 
zoology had been, in fact, at a standstill since 
the time of Aristotle, and Ray was, as Ouvier 
said, * the first true systematist of the ani¬ 
mal kingdom.’ Hallam calls attention to his 
method, Ouvier to its results. He was, says 
the former, ‘ the first zoologist who made use 
of comparative onot omy. He inserts at length 
ovory account of dissections that he could 
find. . . . He does not appear to be very 
anxious about describing every species.’ ‘The 
particular distinction of his labours,’ writes 
Ouvier, ‘ consists in an arrangement more 
clear and determinate than those of any of 
his predecessors, and applied with more con¬ 
sistency and preoision. His distribution of 
tho classes of Quadrupeds and birds has been 
followed by English naturalists almost to 
our own days, and we find manifest traces 
of that he has adopted as to tho latter class 
in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Buffon, and in all 
other ornithologists.’ 
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In gauging 1 Hay’s position as a botanist, 
Haller s wholesale statement (I/i'Af. Aorirai'efl) 
that be was ‘the greatest botanist in tbo 
memory of man ’ is of less value than the 
opinion of one so well lenown for bis en¬ 
thusiastic admiration of Linnaeus as Sir 
J. E. Smith. Hay was, Smith says, ‘the 
most accurate in observation, tbe most phi¬ 
losophical in contemplation, and the most 
faithful in description, amongst all the bota¬ 
nists of our own, or porhaps any other,time.’ 
A more modern (German) critic, Julius 
Sachs (op. oit.), while insisting on Hay’s in¬ 
debtedness to Joachim Jung, points out the 
great advances the English botanist made, 
not only in classification, but also in his¬ 
tology and physiology. Jung (1587-1667) 
invented a comparative terminology for the 
parts of plants, and occupied himself also 
with the theory of classification, hut pub¬ 
lished nothing. Rny, however, saw some 
manuscript notes of his as early as 1060, 
probably through the agoncy of Samuel 
Hartlib; and when Jung’s pupil, Johann 
Vagolius, priutod the master's ‘Isagoge 
Phyloscopicu ’ in 1678,Rayinoorporatcd most 
of it, with full acknowledgment, into his 
‘HistoriaPlant arum ’(vol.i. 1686), criticising, 
expanding, and supplem enting it. ‘ Enrioliod 
by Bay’s good morphological remarks,’ Bays 
Sachs,‘ Jung’s t orminologypassod toLinnanis, 
who adopted it as ho adopted ovorylliing 
useful that literaturo oflbroa him, improving 
it hero and there, hut impairing its spirit by 
his dry systematising manner,’ Bel'oro tlio 
dawn of modern physios or chemistry, it 
was impossible for physiology to advance 
far; but Hay’s experiments on the movo- 
mentB of plants and on tbo ascent of the 
sap went almost as fur ns we can concoivo 
possible under tbe circumstancoB, forestall¬ 
ing many conclusions only rediscovorod of 
Into years. Sachs speaks of the introduction 
to the ‘Ilistoria’ in wliieli Ray's experi¬ 
ments are describod as ‘ a gonornl accouut 
of the science in fifty-oiglit pages, which, 
printed in ordinory size, would itsolf moke 
a small volume, and whiok treats of Iho 
whole of thoorotical botany in tlio Stylo of 
a modern textbook.’ 

Of Hay's classification, the same authority, 
representing the most reoent botanical opi¬ 
nion, also says: ‘ Though ho was not quite 
clear as regards the distinction, which we 
now oxpross by the words dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous embryo, yet he may 
olaim the groat merit of having founded 
thenatural system in part upon thisdiflbronce 
in the formation of the embryo. He dis¬ 
plays more conspicuously than any syste- 
rnatist before Jussieu the power of perceiv¬ 


ing the larger cycles of affinity in the 
vegetable kingdom, and of defining them h T 
certain.marks. These marks, moreover he 
determines not on d priori grounds but 
from acknowledged relationships. But it is 
only in the main divisions of his system that 
he is thus true to the right course; in the 
details lie . commits many and grievous 
offences against hie own method.’ 

Though the purity of Ray’s Latin has 
formed the topic of many encomia, Hay’s 
English style is perhaps hardly sufficiently 
distinguished to secure for him any great 
position in general literature. His merits 
as. a writer on other topios than natural 
soienoe are those of the man of science who 
amassos materials with painstaking care and 
critical capacity. John Locke, speaking of 
liis 1 Travels ’ (1678), mentions Hay’s brief 
yet ingenious descriptions of everything that 
lie saw, and his enlargement upon everything 
that was curious and rare; hut it is only at 
tlie present day, smeo the rise of tbe scientific 
study of dialect and folklore, that the value 
of some of his collodions, such as those ot 
proverbs and rare words, is fully realised. 
Contrary to what lias boon sometimes said 
of him, Itay was never a mere compiler. He 
well knew how to adopt, and combine the 
results of othors with liis own investigations, 
hut lie never blindly copied the statements 
of others, while lie always acknowledged his 
obligations (of. Sachs, History of Botany, 
p. 68). 

There iB a bust of Hay by Roubiliac, and 
oil portraits at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ana in the Nat ional Port rait Gallery,London. 
Engravings by Eldor and Verlue, from a 
picture by Eaithorae, were prefixed to some 
ocipios of liis various works, and one by IV. 
Ilibborfc is in tlio ‘ Select Hemaius.' They 
represent him as of fair complexion and 
omaciatod appearance, .agreeing with Ca- 
lamy’s description of him os consumptive. 
Ab oarly ns 1686 he complained of the ex¬ 
posed situation of his house and of himself as 
1 ono who is subiect. to colds, and whose limp 
aro apt to bo ailed ed,’find ho began to suffer 
from severe ulcers in the logs. Linmmis 
perpetuated the name of Hay in the genus 
Mqjania in tbo yam tribe, transposing 
Plumier’s Jan JRaia. In 1844 the. Bay So¬ 
ciety waB ostablisliod for the publication of 
works dealing with natural history, and 
ainon g thoir first volumes were the ‘ Memorials 
of John Hay,’ inoluding Derhantis ‘Life, 
the notioos "by Sir J, E, Smith in HeeB^e 
‘ Cyclopaedia,’ and by Cuvier and. Dupetit 
Thouars, in the ‘Biograplue Universelle, 
and the itineraries, and * The Oorrespon- 
donco of John Hay/ including the ‘ Philo- 
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sopliical Letters ’ and others, both volumes 
edited by Dr. Edwin Lankester [q. v.] 

In addition to several papers in the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions,’ vols. iv.-xx., on sap, 
spontaneous generation, the macreuse, &o., 
andotharaof which little more then the titles 
are given, Bay’s works arc; 1. Catalogue Plan- 
tavum circa Cantabrigiam nascentium,’ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1660,12mo. 2. ‘ Appendix ad Cata- 
logum,’' Cambridge, 1003, 12mo; 2nd ed. 
1686. 3. ‘A Collection of English Pro¬ 
verbs ... by J. R., 31,A.,’ Cambridge, 1070, 
Svo; 2 nd ed., with ‘ on appondix otHebrew 
proverbs,’ 1678 ; 3rd ed., ‘ with a collection 
of English words not generally used,’ and 
‘an account of the , . . refining such metals 
and min erals as are gotten m England,’ 
1737; reissue, 17-13; 4th ed. 1768; 5tli ed., 
revised by J. Balfour, 1813 ; republished as 
‘A Handbook of Proverbs,’ by H. G. Bohn, 
1866. 4. ‘ Catalogus Plantarum Auglico,’ 
London, 1070,12mo; 2nded., enlarged, 1677. 

6 . ‘Observations . . . made on a Journey 
through Part of the Low Countries, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Prance, with a Catalogue 
of Plants not native of England,’ and an 
'Account of Francis Willughby Esq. his 
Voyage through a great parL of Spain,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1073, 8 yo; the catalogue in Latin with 
a separate title, * Catalogus Stirpium in Ex¬ 
tonus Regionibus,’ also issued separately; 
2nd ed. as vol. ii. of Dr. John Harris’s ‘ Navl- 
gantium Bibliotheca,’ 1705, fol.; another 
as ‘Travels through the Low Countries,’ 
1738. 6 . ‘A Collection of English Words 
not generally used ... in two Alphabetical 
Catalogues, theone.. .Northern, the other.,. 
Southern, with Catalogues of English Birds 
and Pishes,, with an Account of the prepar¬ 
ing and refining such Metals and Minerals 
as are gotten in England,’ London, 1074, 
12mo; 2nd ed. 1091; afterwards mostly in¬ 
corporated in the ‘ Collection of Proverbs,’ 

7. ‘Diotionariolum Trilingue ... nominibns 
Anglicis, Latinis, Grtccis, ordine irapaAXphar 
dispositis,’London, 1076,8vo; 2nd od. 1086; 
3rd ed. 1689 ; 6th od. as 1 Nomonclator 
Olnasious sive Diotionariolum,’ 1700; another 
ed., Dublin, 1716; 0th ed. London, 1717; 
7th ed. 1720; 8tli od. Dublin, 1786. 8. 1 Fran- 
cisci WUlugbbeii. ., Ornithologies libri tres 
... recognovit, digessit, supplevit Joannes 
Baras,’ London, 1676, fol.; in English, ‘en¬ 
larged with many additions throughout,’ 
1878. 9. ‘Methodus Plantarum nova,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1682, Svo; 2nd ed. ‘emendata et aucta,' 
Leyden, 1703.10, 1 Franoisci 'Willugbbeii.,. 
da Historia Pisoium libri quatuor ... re- 
cognovit ... librum etiam primum et secun¬ 
dum integros adjecit Johannes Raius,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1686, fol. 11. ‘Historia Plantarum,’ 


vol. i. Loudon, 1086, vol. ii. 1688, vol. iii. 
1704, fol. 12. ‘ Fasciculus Stirpium Britan- 
nicarum,’ Loudon, 1688, 8 vo, pp. 27. 
13. ‘Synopsis Blethodica Stirpium Britcn- 
nicarum,’ London, 1690, Svo; 2nd ed, 1686; 
3rd od.,by J. J. Dillenius, 1724. 14. ‘The 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of 
tho Creation,’London, 1691, 8 vo; 2nd ed. 
‘ much augmented,’ 1692; 3rd ed. 1701; 
4th od. 1704 ; 6 th ed. 1709; 7tli ed. 1717; 
9lh ed. 1727; 10th ed. 1736; 12th od. 1769; 
others in 1762, at Edinburgh in 1798, and in 
1827. 15. ‘ Miscellaneous Discourses con¬ 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the 
World,’ Loudon, 1602, 8 vo j 2nd ed. ns 
‘ Three PhyBieo - Theological Discourses,’ 
1693; 8 rd ed. by William Derham, 1713; 
4th ed. 1721: 4th ed. ‘corrected,’ 1782, 
18. ‘Synopsis Melhodica Animalium Qua- 
drupedum et Sorpentini generis,’ London, 
1693, 8 vo. 17. ‘A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages,’ London, 1693,2 vols. 
8 vo. 18. ‘Stirpium Europtearum extra 
Brilannias nascentium Sylloge,’ London, 
1604, 8 vo. 19. ‘ Do variis Plantarum Metho¬ 
ds Disserlatio,’ London, 1696,12mo, pp. 48. 
20. ‘ A Persuasive to a Holy Life,’ London, 
1700, 8 vo; 2nd ed. 1719; another, Glasgow, 
1746, 12mo. 21. ‘Methodus Inseotorum,' 

London, 1705, 8 vo, pp. 10 . 22. * Historia 
Inseotorum . . . Opus postliumum,’ with 
an ‘ Appondix de Soarabreis Britanniais,’ by 
BIortinLister,London, 1710,4lo. 23. ‘Synop¬ 
sis Methodico Avium et Piscium,’ London, 
1713, 8 vo. 24. ‘Philosophical Letters be¬ 
tween ,. . Mr. Bay and ... his Correspon¬ 
dents,’ collected by Dr. Derham, London, 
1718, 8 vo; reprinted in part, with additional 
letters to Sloanc, under the title, ‘Correspon¬ 
dence of John Bay,’ edited by Edwin Lan- 
kostor, BI.D., for the Bay Society, London, 
1848. 26. ‘Select Bemains . ,'. with his 
Life by Dr. Derham, published by George 
Scolt,’London, 1760; reprinted, with addi¬ 
tions, as ‘Memorials of John Bay,’ for the 
Bay Society, London, 

fRay’s -works, especially the prefaces; the 
manuscripts of his letters and itineraries in the 
botanical department of the British Museum, 
and in Sloane MS. 4050; Durham's Life in the 
Select Remains, 1700 ; Pulteney’s Sketches of tho 
Progress of Botany; Eeos's Cyclopaedia, notice 
by Sir J, E. Smith; Boulger's Life and Work of 
John Bay; Transactions of tbs Essex Field Club, 
vol. sv, (1880), and Domestic Life of John Bay, 
Proceedings of the Essex Field Club, vol, iv, 
(1802); Fitch’s John Bay as an Entomologist, 
ii.] G. S. B. 

BAT, MARTHA (4.1779), mistress of 
John Montagu, fourth oarl of Sandwich, 
[See under IUOJOUN, Jahub,] 
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RAY, TIIOMAS MATTHEW (1801- 
1881), secretary of tlie Loyal National lie- 
peal Association, born in 1801, was tlie son 
of Matthew ltay of Dublin. Early in life 
ho engaged in tlie nationalist movement in 
Ireland, and as secretary of tlie Trades’ Po¬ 
litical Union in Dublin attracted the notice 
of Daniel O’Connell. O’Connell recognised 
bis talents as an organiser, and, when the 
Precursor Society was founded in 1888, ap¬ 
pointed Hay its secretary. Hay transferred 
Iiis services to the Loyal National Repeal 
Association on its inauguration on 16 April 
1840. ‘ The vast correspondence of the associa¬ 
tion, with branches throughout the country, 
in Scotland, England, America, and youth¬ 
ful Australia... was carefully watched, and 
almost exclusively written, by himself, and 
displayed unorring judgment, taot, and shill ’ 
(Freeman’s Journal, 0 Jan. 1881). ‘ lie 
possessed,’ wrote Sir 0. Q. Duffy , 1 remark¬ 
able powers of organising and superintend¬ 
ing work ... a talent rnror in Ireland than 
tho gift of speech ... he might be counted 
upon for seeing done efficiently and silently 
whatever was ordered’ (Tuung Ireland, 
popular ed. p. 07). O'Connell's allooutions 
on quoslions of tho day wero for the noxt 
three years generally addrossod to ‘ My clear 
Ray.' Hay rarely spoke at tho mootings of 
tho association. In April 1842 ho was ad¬ 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, but he does not appear 
to have practised law. Ln 1844 ho wnB one 
of tho travorsovs charged, with O’Counoll, 
with exciting disaffection in Ireland, and 
was condemned to imprisonment. But the 
decision was reversed on appeal 1 o tho 
House of Lords in September, On the dis¬ 
solution of the association, ltay obtained 
the post of assistant registrar of deods in 
Ireland, and held tho office for many years, 
lie died at G Leiusler Road, Ratlimines, 
Dublin, on B Jan. 1881, and was buried in 
Glasnovin. 

Ho published ‘ A List of tho Constituency 
of tho City of Dublin, arranged in dic¬ 
tionary order,’ 8 vo, Dublin, 1885 P 

[Shaw's Roport of Irish State Trials, 1844 ; 
Fitzpatrick's Correspondence of O’Oonuoll; Re¬ 
gister of .Admissions to Qray’s Inu; Lives of 
O'Connell by Luby and O'Kouffo; authorities 
cited in toxt.j D. J. O'D. 

RAYMAN, JACOB (./?, 1620-1050), 
violin-maker, is said to have boon a Tyrolese 
by birth, and 1 o havo come to London in 
1620; hut this conjectures is not confirmed 
by Rayman’s work, which boars no traco of 
foreign influence, and he may have boon con¬ 
nected with tho Rayman family settled in 
Sussex (of, Biiiinv, Sussex Genealogies), In 


1641 Rayman was living m Blackman Street 
■Southwark; ho then removed to Bell V a J' 
Southwark, whero he remained till iqS’ 
| lie is rogardod as the founder of violin-m a S 
! > n England, no provious English maker beimr 
known; 'his instruments, albeit rough hm? 
plenty of character, well-cut scrolls 
superb varnish’ (The Si rad, iii. 77 ) ■’ 
according to Fleming, his violins are inferior 
to his violoncellos, his work on which has 
not been surpassed. 

[Autlioritiesquotod [Fleming's Fiddle Faneki'„ 
Guido, 1892, p. 103; Pearce’s Violins, n fis. 
Grovo’sDict ofMusic ii. 163 a ,iv.281 a; lW 

Allan sDohidiouliaihbliogr.iphiaiHart’sVmlina 

and Violm Makars, pp. 168, 200,] A, 3?,P, 

RAYMOND us Gaos ( d. 1182), invader 
of Ireland. [See PmaniULD, Raymohd 1 
RAYMOND, ROBERT, Loan Raymond 
(1078-1733), lord cliiof-juslice, only son of 
hir Thomas Raymond [q, v.], by his wife 
Anno, daughter of Sir Edward Eishe, hart, 
born on 20 Doc. 1673, was educated at Btoil 
and admitted pensioner of Christ’s College 
Cambridge, in Nov. 1689, aged IB, afterwards 
becoming a fellow-commoner. By his father’s 
special request, he was admitted, at the 
age of nino (1 Nov. 1682), of Gray’s Inn, 
where ho was called to the bar on 12 Not. 
1097. Devoting himself to the law with 

assiduity, he began roporLing duiinKhiBpupil- 

ago and continued it almost to the close of 
his life. Nor had he to wait for briefs (see 
his report of his own very learned argument 
in Pullein v. Benson, Mich. 1698). In Easter 
term 1702 he appeared for the crown in the 

f irosecution of Richard Hathaway (Jl, 1702) 
q. v.], tho would-be witch-finder. On 19 
April 1704 his ingenious argument secured 
tho acquittal of David Lindsay, a Scotsman, 
charged with high treason under tho statute 
0 Will. Ill, c. 1, which construed as treason 
tho unlicensed rotnm to England of persons 
who had gone to Franco without license eince 
11 Doc. 1088. 

On the triumph of the tory party in 1710 
Raymond, who had hitherto taken little part 
in politics, recoivod the office of solicitor- 
general, 18 May, and was knighted 24 Oot, 
following, having in thp meanwhile besn re¬ 
turned to parliament (10 Oct.) for Bishop's 
Castle, Shropshire, which seat he retained at 
the geuoral oloction of September 1718. His 
name is found in a list of the commissioners 
of sewers dated 18 Juno 1712. On the ac¬ 
cession of Qoorge I ho was removed fern 
office, 14 Oet, 1714, and though he secured 
his return to parliament for Yarmouth, Isis 
of Wight, 29 Jan. 1714-15, he was unseated 
on petition on 12 April 1717, having in the 
interim delivered a weighty speech, his only 
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important parliamentary effort, in opposition, 
to the Septennial Bill (24 April 1716). lie 
re-entered parliament in 1719, being returned 
on. 26 March for Ludlow, for which borough 
be was re-elected on accepting, 20 May 1720, 
the office of attorney-general; in that ca¬ 
pacity he conducted the prosecution of the 
Jacobite Oln’istopher Layer [q. v.] At the 
general election of April 1722 he was re¬ 
turned to parliament for Halston, Cornwall. 
On 31 Jan, 172S-4 he received a puiene 
judgeship in the king’s bench, having been 
sworn serjeant-at-law on the previous day. 
He was one of the lords commissioners for 
the custody of the great seal during the in¬ 
terval, 7 Jan. to 1 June 1725, between its 
surrender by Lord Macclesfield and its de¬ 
livery to Lord King [see Parker, Tiiojias, 
first Earl or Magolesjtdld ; Kir e, Pimm, 
first Lord Kihg]. In the meantime, 2 March 
1724-6, he succeeded Sir John. Pratt [q. v.] 
as lord chief justice, and on 12 April was 
sworn of the privy counoil. He was con¬ 
tinued in office by George II, by whom he 
was raised to the peerage on 16 Jan. 1730- 
1731 with the title of Baron llaymond of 
Abbot’s Langley, Hertfordshire. Ho took 
his seat in the House of Lords on 2] Jan., 
and was at once placed on tlio committee of 
privileges. He died of stone at his house in 
fled Lion Square, London, on 18 March 
1732-3. His remains weru interred in the 
chancel of Abbot’s Langley church, whence 
his monument, an elaborate but tasteless 
structure of marble, has recently been re¬ 
moved to the south nave aislo. His estate 
at Langley Bury, Abbot’s Langley, passed, 
with his title, to his only son, Robert, by his 
wife Anne (d. 1720), eldest daughter of Sir 
EdwordNorthey of Woodcote Green, Epsom, 
attorney-general to Queen Anne. Robert 
Raymond, second lord Raymond (1717- 
1780),married, on 26 Junel741, Mary, daugh¬ 
ter of Montagu, viscount Blundell in the 
peerage of Ireland, but died without issue on 
19 Sept. 1766. 

Raymond was a man of great learning, 
and, though he does not rank witk the most 
illustrious of tho sages of the law, left an 
enviable reputation for strict, impartial, and 
painstaking administration of justioo. Ilia 
judgments in the cases of the notorious duel- 
list, Major Oneby, in 1726, and the warden 
of the Fleet prison in 1780 [see Ohessiiyrd, 
SirJohk jDarsall, Sir Jour, the younger], 
contributed to elucidate the distinction be¬ 
tween murder and manslaughter) in the 
case of Rex u Curll in 1728 he established 
the principle that the publication of on ob¬ 
scene libel is punishable at common law. In 
a subsequent libel case, Rex v. Franklin, in 


1781, where the offence was the publication 
of certain strictures on the peace of Seville 
in the ‘ Craftsman,’ No. 236, his direction, 
which was foLlowed by the jury, afterwards 
furnished Lord Mansfield with a precedent 
in support of his view of the functions of the 
jury in suoh cases. Raymond’s portrait 
(artist unknown) is in Gray’s Inn Hall. 

Raymond’s ‘Reports of Oases argued and ad¬ 
judged in the Courts of King’eBench and Com- 
mon Pleas in the reigns of the late King Wil¬ 
liam, Queen Anne, King George I, and his pre¬ 
sent Majesty,’ appeared at London in 1743, 
2 yols. fol. (2nd ed. 1766). They were edited, 
with the entries of pleadings, by Serjeant 
Wilson,Londou,1776,3 vols.fol.; and again by 
John (afterwards Sir John) Bay ley [q. v.] in 
1790, London, 3 vole. 8vo j a fifth edition, by 
Gale, 1832, London, 8vo. They are of great 
but unequal authority, by no means all of the 
earlier oases being Raymond’s own reporting. 

[Hist. Reg. Ohtou. Diary, 19 March 1732-3 ; 
Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydgos, ix. 432; Nicolas’s 
Hist. Peorago, ed. Courthope; G. E. G[okayne]’s 
CompletuPeerage; Burke’s Extinct Pooruge; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 1st Rep. App. 28,4th Rop, App. 418, 
7th Rep. App 884,8th Ri p. App. pt. i. pp. 26, 60, 
11th Rep. App. pt. iv. pp. 142,211; Douthwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn; Lists of MemborB of Pari.(official) ; 
Hardy’s Cat.of Lords Ohancollors,&c.; Commons’ 
Journ. xviii, 634; Lords’ Jonrn. xxiii. 691; Pari. 
Hist. vii. 336, viii. 39,861; Howell’s State Trials, 
,3iv. 842, 987, 1327, xri. 97, xvii. 154, 871; Le 
Neve’sPedigreo8ofKnight8(Hari.Soc.);Stra»ge’s 
Rop. ii. 619, 623 ; 948; Oubsuds’s Hertfordshire, 
Hundred of Cashio.p. 09; Oaiopboll’s Chief Justi¬ 
ces; Foss’b Judges ; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogra¬ 
phy ; Wallace’s Reportors.] J. M. R. 

RAYMOND, Sir THOMAS (1027- 
1088), judge, son of Robert Raymond of 
Bowers-Gifford, noarDownham, Essex, horn 
in 1027, was admitted from Stortford School 
pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 6 
April 1643, aged 16, being admitted student 
of Gray’s Inn 4 Feb. 1644-6, and graduating 
B.A. at Midsummer 1646. He was colled 
to the bar at Gray's Inn on 11 Feb. 1640-60, 
and on 20 Oct. 1077 was sworn serjeant-at- 
law. He succeeded Edward Thurland on the 
exchequer bench 8 May 1679; was knighted 
on 26 June following; transferred lo the com¬ 
mon ploas on 7 Feb. 1079-80, and advanced 
to tho king’s bench on 20 April following, 
lie sat with Scroggs at Westminster during 
the trials of Elizabeth Oellier [q. v.] and 
Roger Palmer, earl of Oastlemaine [q. v.], 
and as assessor lo tho House of Lords at the 
trial of Lord Stafford [see Howard, William, 
ViBOorara Stamordj. lie concurred with 
Chief-justice Sir Francis Pemberton [q. v.] in 
overruling, on 11 May 1681, the plea to the 
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jurisdiction, of the king’s bench sot up by 
Edward Filzkorris [q. v.J, and with Clrief- 
justica Sir Francis North in passing sentence 
on 18 Aug. the same year on Stephen 
Ooiloge [q. v.] lie also concurrod in the 
judgment on the quo warranto against the 
Corporation of Loudon in June 1083, and 
died on circuit on 14 July following. His 
remains wore interred in the cliurok of 
Downham, Essex, in which parish was 
eituated his seat, Tremnall Parle. 

Raymond married Anno, daughter of Sir 
Edward Fishe, bart., by whom he had, with 
two daughters who died in infancy, a son 
Robert [q. v.] 

Raymond left in manuscript a valuable 
collection of reports first printed in 1090 
(London, fol.), under the title ‘Reports of 
divers Special Oases adjudged in the courts 
of Ring’s Bench, Common Ploas, and Ex- 
chequor in the reign of King Oharloa II/ 
2nd ed. London, 1748, fob; Inter editions, 
Dublin, 1793, 8vo, London, 1803, 8vo. THs 
commonplace book, in sevoral folio volumos, 
is among the manuscripts in the possession 
of Sir Edmund Filmor, bart. 

[Morant’s Essex, i. 200; North's Lives, i. 130 ; 
Patrick’s Autobiography, p. 01; Foss's Lives of 
the Judges; Cobhett’s State Trials, vii. 1048, 
1104, 1627, viii, 064, 1263 ol seq., xi. 868; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, od. Ocfcorby; Lo 
Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Dari. Soc.); Ilisl, 
MSS. Comm. 3ul Hop. App. 240, 7tb Rep. App. 
pp. 383, 400, 470, 10th ltop. App. pt. iv. p. 133, 
11th Rep. App. pt. ii. pp. 43, 88; Cuasiine’e 
Horfforclahieo, Hundred of Casiuo, p. 90; Lut- 
troU's Relation of Slate Affairs.] J. M. R, 

RAYNALDE, THOMAS (Jl. 1646), 

author, is styled 1 pkysilian’ in one of lus 
extant books, and. ‘Doo, of Pliisick’ in 
another. In 1646 he oditod ‘Tho Birlh of 
Mankynde, otherwise called tho Woman’s 
Book,’ dedicated by the original writer, who 
ia supposed t o have boon ono Richard Jonas, t o 
Queen Catherine [Parr], wife of Ilonry VIII, 
and illusl rated by many copper cuts (I5J0). 
The work is a translation from tho Latin of 
Eucharius Roosslin’s 'De parlu hominis’ 
(Frankfort, 1632), and isnotieeablo as oitlier 
the first or second book in English treating of 
midwifery, and certainly tlio first that was 
illustrated. The coppor-plato illustrations, 
the first of thoir kind, represent, the sup¬ 
posed positions of tho frotua (the manuscript 
was formerly in tho possession of T. J. Petti¬ 
grew; cf, MedkalPontjgull. i.j Lifeof Clarke, 
p. 8; Qiuistdh, Life of Dr. IVm. Smellie , 
1894, p. 134). It was reprinted, always in 
black letter, and with some variations ns to 
the outs, 1664, 1666 (4lo), 1698 (4to), 1604 
(4to). Tho latest edition seems to he that 


of 1676. Raynalde’s second book was ‘a 
C ompendious Declaration of the Excellent 
Virtues of a certain lateli invented 01 le 
called for tho wovtlinis tiiereof oile imperial 
with tho manor how the same is to be used 
to tho bonofite of mankinds against in 
numerable diseases. Written by Thomas 
Rainold, Doc. of Pliisick. Virtuto du ce 
comite fort una,’ Venice, 1651. The epistle’ 
dedicatory is dated from Venice, 1 March. 

A printer of the same name was well 
known in London between 1641 ana 1666 
and ho printed tho first of the two books of 
Thomas Raynalde,the physician. Itis thence 
inferred that the two men were identical 
and that tho physician added the practice of 
a pvintor to that of tho medical profession. 
The theory seams improbuble. The printer 
and physician woro doubtless kinsmen, bnt 
the name, which is equivalent to Thomas 
Reynolds, is of common occurrence. The 
printer dwelt at first in the parish of St. 
Androw Wnrdrobe, but in 1649 kept shop at 
tho Signo of the Star in St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard. In 1648 ho issued an edition of Oran- 
mer’s ‘ Confutation of Unwritten Verities,' 
8vo. He also issued Wyat’s 1 Certains 
Psalmos,’and an edition of Matthew’s Bible; 
in nil, about thirty hooks hear his imprint. 
Tho Inst hook ho appears to have printed is 
dated 1566. 

fAmps’b Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 681-6; 
Reynaldo's works in tho Brit. Mus.] W. A. S. 

RAYNER, LIONEL BENJAMIN 
(1788 P-1866), actor, was bom in Heck- 
mondwilco in the WeBt Riding of Yorkshire 
on 10 Oct. 1788, or, according to another 
account, in 1780. lie is said, as a child, to 
have learnt by heart, and recited in his 
olovonthyonr, the whole of Lee’s tragedy of 
' Alexander tho Croat,’ a thine possible 
enough ns regards himsolf, hut highly im¬ 
probable as regards his hearers. After see¬ 
ing, at Leeds, Mathews as Farmer Ashfleld 
in ‘ Spued the Plough,’ ho ran away ftom 
home and joined a company at Okeadle, 
Staffordshire, whore ho opened as Jeremy 
Diddlor. This must havo been subsequent 
t,o 180.3, whon Kenney’s faree,‘ Raising the 
Wind/ in which Jeremy Diddler appears, 
was first plnyod. His manager played the 
light-comedy parts in which alone Rayner 
had determined to he seen, so he left and 
joined, at a salary of three shillings weekly, 
another company. At Stratford-on-Avon, 
by his performance of Solomon Lob in ‘Love 
laughs at Locksmiths/ he raised his position 
and his salary. IIo appeared at Manchester 
as Robin'Roughhead with suoooss; and then, 
at. a salary of thirty shillings, joined the Not- 
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ting-ham company. Here, -where he rose in re¬ 
putation, he was seen by Bannister in Zekiel 
Homespnn and Dr. Pangloss, and was by 
him recommended to the manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre. He possibly appeared 
there for the first time as Zekiol Homespun 
in the ‘ Heir at Law,’ on 6 Aug. 1814 (Era, 
80 Sept. 1866); but the matter is doubtful. 
At any rate he made no marked impression. 
Havingmade the acquaintance and friendship 
of Emery, to whose parts he succeeded, "Ray¬ 
nor went to York, where he played rustics, 
sailors, &c., and parts such as Caleb Quotam, 
Ollapod, Pedrigo Potts, &c. Stamford, Lynn, 
Louth, Manchester, Huntingdon, and other 
placeswerevisited. Hispopufarity was every¬ 
where marked, and it was said he might take, 
with certainty of success, a benefit on Salis¬ 
bury Plain. Nevertheless, he was thinking of 
leaving the stage, when ho received an oiler 
from Elliston for Drury Lane. There, as 
Rayner from York and Birmingham, he ap¬ 
peared on SO Nov. 1822, playing Dandie Din- 
mont in ‘ Guy Mannoring.’ At Drury Lane 
he seems to have ployed only this character, 
in which, on 11 Feb. 1823, he was replaced by 
Sherwin from York. Rayner thonioined the 
Lyceum, where ho appeared in July 1823 as 
Fixture in ‘ A Roland for an Oliver,’ and 
subsequently played Giles in tho ‘Miller’s 
Maid/in a manner that socurcd for him oJFers 
from Drury Lane and Covcnt Gordon. 

At Co vent Garden, under Charles Kemble, 
lie made what was announced ns his first 
appearance there, on 8 Oct. 1828, ns Tyke in 
the ‘School of Reform. His engagement 
was for three years at a salary rising from 
102. to 122. per. week. On 21 Oot. he was 
seen as Robin Roughhead in ‘ Fortune’s 
Frolic.’ Sam Sharpset in the ‘ Slave,’ Fix¬ 
ture, and Pan in ‘Midas’ followed, and ho 
had an original part in an imprinted drama 
in two acle, the ‘Ferry of the Guiers.’ In 
the following season his name was rarely in 
the bills. He was seen, however, on 1 June 
1826 as Friar Tuck in 'Ivanhoe,' and on 
22 June as Caliban. During his third season 
he can only be traced in Dandie Dinmont, 
Zekiel Homespun, and in Rolamo in 1 Olari,’ 
which he played for his benefit, In 1881 he 
took the site of Bnrford’s Panorama, now 
occupied by the Strand Theatre, and erected 
thereon a house known as Rayner’s Now Sub¬ 
scription Theatre in the Strand. An opening 
address was spoken by Miss Cleaver, two 
burlettas, 'Professionals Puzzled, orStruggles 
at Starting,’ by William Loman Rede fa. v.], 
and ‘ Mystification,’ were producod, and Ray¬ 
ner appeared as Giles in the ‘ Miller’s Maid;’ 
Mrs. Waylett [q.v.] become his leading ac¬ 
tress. For her Baylo Bernard brought out 


his ‘ Four Sisters, or Woman’s Worth and 
Woman’s Wrongs.’ Mme. Celeste appeared 
in a drama called ‘ Alp the Brigand.’ Leman 
Rede wrote for the theatre the ‘Loves of the 
Angels ’ and the ‘Lovos of the Devils,’ which 
were played by a good company, including 
Miss M. Glover, Selby, and Oxberry. But 
nothing, not even the popularity of Mrs, 
Waylett’s ballads, could fight against the 
difficulties due to the absence of the lord 
chamberlain’s license and the opposition of 
the patent houses, and on the second Satur¬ 
day in November 1881 the theatre closed 
for want of patronage. Thereupon Rayner 
went into the country, and obtained a great 
success os Lubin in ‘ Love’s Frailties, not 
to be confused with Thomas Holcroft’s earlier 
pieco so named. This piece, written for the 
purpose of showing off Raynor’s abilities in 
characters of the Tyke order, was dedicated to 
him. He made further attempts, all unsuc¬ 
cessful, to open the Strand with a magi¬ 
strate’s license and wilhnon-dramatic pieces. 
His persistence in pointing out thal, while 
theatres on the south side of the Thames 
could be opened, those on the north Bide could 
not, helped to form public opinion on the sub¬ 
ject; ami in 1836 a license was granted. It 
was too late to be of service to Rayner, who 
retired from his long fight practically ruined, 
and began writing for racing papers and maga¬ 
zines. During his stay at Oovent Gardenlio 
had become a subscriber to the Covent Gar¬ 
den frmd. On attaining his sixtieth year he 
claimed a pension, and on this and some aid 
from his pen ho lived, contracting a second 
marriage and administering to the needs of 
others in the profession poorer than himself. 
He died on 24 Sept. 1866 from a disease in 
his throat, which deprived him of tho power 
of swallowing. He was buried on 1 Oct., 
in tho old burial-ground, Camberwell, near 
his only son. He had, in 1812, married, at 
Shrewsbury, Margaret Remington, daughter 
of the prompter of the York ou-cuit, and had 
by her a son. 

Rayner was a good serio-comic actor. HU 
countrymen, though good, were not equal to 
those of Emery, whom, however, he surpassed 
as Giles in the ‘ Miller’s Maid.’ Job Thorn- 
berry represents tbe line in whichhe was seen 
to the most advantage. His Penruddook was 
compared,not to his disadvantage, with that 
of Kemble. It wanted dignity, but exhibited 
something highor and more beautiful—the 
picture of a heartbroken miserable misan¬ 
thrope. The 'Times/ 9 Oct. 1828, warmly 
eulogised Rayner’s first appearance as Tyke. 
A writer (Tolfourd P) in the 'New Monthly 
Magazine’ for 1 Nov., p. 491, is almostequolly 
laudatory, calling Rayner ‘ this original and 
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unprosumingnotor.’ InprivatelifeRnyner’s 
cbaractor stcod high. He was indefatigable 
iu work and always conciliatory. When 
a house for his bencht was full, und a crowd 
outside was clamorous, lie came and spoke 
to those assembled, asking what ho could 
do for them. ' Sing us a song, Rayner,’ was 
.the reply, ‘ and we ll go quietly home.’ Ray- 
ner mounted a tub, and, with the accom¬ 
paniment of one violin, sang a song, receiv¬ 
ing in response hearty cheers. lie had a 
tonor voice of no groat compass and of indif¬ 
ferent tone. His comic singing was, how¬ 
ever, one of his chief attractions. Flo had a 
remarkable gift, amounting almost to elo¬ 
quence, in impromptu speaking. 

liayner wasfive feet eight in height, stoutly 
made, dark in complexion, with hazel oyes 
and a certain appearance of rusticity, fie 
was a sporting man, a member of Tattersull's, 
and, while in the country, a follower of the 
hounds. His portrait as Giles in the ‘Millor's 
Maid ’ appears in tho second volume of Ox- 
berry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography.’ 

[Oxberry's account of liayner, with all its 
mistakes, is copiod into tho Georgian Era. A 
Memoir appealing in tho Era for 80 Bopfc. 1858 
is also inaccurate. In addition to tlio works 
cited, Gonosl’s Account of the English Stage, 
Era Almanac, aud tho Now Monthly Magazine 
•have boon consulted.] J. I£. 

RAYNER, SAMUEL (/. 18/50), water¬ 
colour painter, was an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions, commencing 
iu 1821. lie painted interiors of abbeys, 
churches, and old mansions, in a stylo closely 
rosembling that of George Cattermole [q. v.] 
Five of his drawings wore engraved for 
Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities,’ and there 
is a Iithotint of his view of tho Retainers’ 
Gollery at Knolo in S. 0. Hall’s ‘ Baronial 
Halls of England/ Rayner was elected an 
associate of the Society of Painters in Wat er- 
Oolours in February 1846, but expelled six 
years latar iu oousequanoo of a judgment iu 
the court of queen’s bonoh which involvod 
him in a charge of fraud. Ilia name con¬ 
tinued Lo appear in exhibition catalogues 
until 1872. Raynor had live daughters, who 
all became professional artists. The eldost, 
Nancy, paiulod rustic figures and interiors, 
and was elected an associate of the Wator- 
Oolotir Society iu February 1860. Sho died 
of consumption in 18/35, 

[Roget’s Hist, of the 'Old Water Oolour’ So¬ 
ciety; Olay Ion's English FomaloArUsls; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1700-1893.] F. M. O'D. 

• RAYNOLD. [See Rajutoldb, Raynai.dd, 

■ and Reynolds.] 


REA, JOHN (if. 1081), nuruBrygardenm 
lived at Kinlet, near Bewdley, Worcester! 
slnre, of which he says m his ‘ Flora’(l676V 
‘ it is a rural district where it was m v J’’ 
happiness to plant my stock.’ He is said to 
have had the largest collodion of tuli™ in 
England, to have introduced somenewnUmts 
and to have planned the gardens at Gerard? 
Bromley, Staffordshire, the seat of Charles 
fourth baron Gerard of Bromley, to wlww 
son he dedicated his * Flora.’ He died in 
November 1681, bequeathing his holdinir at 
Kinlet to his daughter Minerva, wife 0 f 
Samuel_ Gilbert [q. v.J author of the 'Fona 
Sanitatis.’ 

Rea’s only work appears to have been 
‘Flora, sou de Flornm Oultura, or a cam- 
plots Florilego,’ with a second engraved title- 
page, ‘ Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, in ni 
Books,’ London, 1066, fol. Of this a scoond 
impression, ‘ with many additions,’appeared 
in 1676, and was reissued, with a new title- 
pago, in 1702. By Allibono, "Watt, and others, 
John Rea 1ms boon confused with Ms great 
contemporary, John Ray [q. v.j 15 

[Journal of Horticulture, 1876, i. 172 - 3 ] 

G. S.B. 


REACH, ANGUS BETIIUNE (1821- 
1866), journalist, boh of Roderick Reach, 
solicitor, of Tnvornoss, was born at Inverness 
on 28 Jan. 1821, and was educated at the 
Inverness Royal Academy. While a student 
at Edinburgh University he contributed 
literary articles to tho ‘ Inverness Courier,' 
of which liis father had onco been proprietor. 
In 1842 tho family removed to London, 
whoro Ur, Charlos Mackay [q.v.], subeditor 
of tho ‘ Morning Ohroniclo,’ obtained for 
young Roach employment on his paper as 
roportor at tho cantral criminal court and 
afterwards in tho 1 louso of Commons gallery. 
To ilB columns in 1848 he contributed most 
of a sories of articlos on ‘ Labour and the 
Pool',’ which have boon described as ‘an 
unparalleled oxploit in journalism’ (Fox 
Bovkne, English Newspapers, ii. 164). Ho 
also wroto many arlioles for newspapers 
and magazines, including ‘ Bentley’B Miscel¬ 
lany,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ the ‘ Era,’ tbs 
' AtlfiS,’ tho ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Gavarni in Lon¬ 
don,’ tho ‘ I’uppot iSllOW,’ and the ‘ Sunday 
Times,’ whilo I 10 supplied to the ‘ Illustrated 
London Nows ’ a wookly summary of witty 
gossip entitled ‘ Town Talk and Table Talk.’ 
In 1S J8—0 he published, iu monthly parts, a 
romance^ oallod ‘ Olomont Lorimer, or tbs 
Book with the Iron Clasps,’ with twelve 
etchings by Oruikehank, which give the work 
a high value among collectors, and in 1860 a 
two-volume novel, ‘ Leonard Lindsay, or the 
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Story of a Buccaneer.’ In 1849 he joined 
the staff of ‘ Punch.’ In 1860 lie visited 
France in connection with, an inquiry by tlie 
'Morning Chronicle' into the state of labour 
and the poor in England and Europe. As 
suecial co mm issioner he wrote letters to that 
neper on the vineyards of France, republished 
[nbookform as 1 Claret and Olives ’ (1862), and 
also reported on the manufacturing and coal 
districts of the north of England._ For many 
years he was musical and art critic, os well 
Is principal reviewer, for the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle.’ He was also London correspon¬ 
dent of the ‘ Glasgow Citizen,’ and from the 
date of his father’s death in 186S he acted 
as London correspondent of the ‘ Inverness 
Cornier.’ Bench was author of ‘ Tho Comic 
Bradshaw, or Bubbles from theBoiler’ (1848), 
and many amusing miscellanies and dramatic 
farces, and, with Albert Smith, he conducted 
‘The Alan in the Moon,’ a serial which had 
a large sale (6 vole. 1847-9). In 1864 
his health failed, and a grant of 1001 was 
obtained for him from the Royal Bounty 
Finid. The Fielding Club played a burlesque 
for his benefit, in which Yates and Albert 
Smith appeared, stalls selling for 10/. lie 
died on 26 Nov. 1866, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. For a year before his 
intimate friend, Shirley Brooks, undertook 
Reach’a work for him on the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ Reach drawing his usual salary. 
Sola wrote of Reach s ‘ Ho was one of the 
most laborious and prolific writers I have 
ever met with. It wus no uncommon thing 
for him to work sixteen hours a day.’ 

Besides the works noticed, Reach wrote: 

I, ‘The Natural History of Bores,’ London, 

1847, 32mo. 2. ' The Natural History of 

Humbugs, 1 London, 1847, 12mo. 8. ‘The 

Natural History of Tufl-IIunters and 
Toadies,’ London, 1848,12mo. 4. ‘The Na¬ 
tural History of the “ Ilawk” Tribe,’ Lou¬ 
don, 1848, 12mo. 6. ‘A Romance of a 

Mince Pie, an Incident in the Life of John 
Chirrup of Forty Winks,’ London, 1848, 
32mo. 6. (With Shirley Brooks) ‘ A Story 
with a Vengeance; or, How many Joints go 
to a Tale ?’ London, 1862, 8vo. 7. ‘Mon 
of the Hour,’ London, 1866,12mo. 8. (With 

J. Hannay and Albert Smith) ‘Christmas 
Cheer,’ London, 1886,12mo. a. (With Al¬ 
bert Smith and others) ‘ Sketches of London 
Life and Character,’ London, 1858, 12mo. 

The name Reach is pronounced Ro-aoh 
(dissyllable). 

[AUibone’s Dictionary; Athennsum, 28 Nov. 
1886; Inverness Courier, 4 Doc, 18S8; Dr. 0, 
Maekay’s Forty Years’ Recollections, i. 143-67 ; 
Bpielmann’s History of Punch, 18B6 ; Sola’s Life 
and Adventures.} GK S~ir. 


READ, [See also Ream, Rede, Reed, 
Reede, and Reid.] 

READ, CATHERINE (A 1778), por¬ 
trait-painter, wasfor some years a fashionable 
artist in London, working in oils, crayons, 
and miniature. From 1760 she exhibited 
almost annually with either the Society of 
Artists, the Free Society, or the Royal 
Academy, sending chiefly portraits of ladies 
and children of tho aristocracy, which she 

T ainted with much grace and refinement, 
n 1768 she exhibited a portrait of Queen 
Charlotte with the infant Prince of Wales, 
and in 1766 one of the latter with hiB brother, 
Prince Frederick. Miss Read resided in St. 
James’s Place until 1766, when she removed 
to Jermyn Street, In 1771 she paid a brief 
visit to India with her niece, Helena Beat- 
son, a clever young artist, who there married, 
in 1777, (Sir) Charles Oalceley, hart. [q.v,], 
govornor of Madras. On resuming her prac¬ 
tice, Miss Read settled in Welbeck Street. 
Many of her portraits were well engraved 
by Valentine Green and James Watson, and 
a pair of plates, by J. Finlayson, of the cele¬ 
brated Gunning sisters, the Duchess of 
Arygll and the Countess of Coventry, have 
always been popular. She died on 15 Dec. 
1778. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1808; Red¬ 
grave’s Diet, of Artists; Cat. of National Por¬ 
trait Exhibition, 1867; Ohalonev Smith's British 
Mezzotinlo Portraits.] F. M. O’D, 

READ, CHARLES ANDERSON (1841- 
1878), miscellaneous writer,born at Kilsclla 
House, near Sligo, was son of a gentleman 
who, after losing a competency, became a 
schoolmaster ana settled at IliUlowu, near 
Newiy. Charles was apprenticed to a mer¬ 
chant of Ratht'riland, subsequently becoming 
purtner in and eventually proprietor of the 
firm; but the venture foiled about 1868, and 
Road obtained an appointment in the Lon¬ 
don publishing office of James Henderson. 
To Henderson’s journal, ‘Young Folks/ he 
contributed stories from the clasaics and 
sovoral successful serial stories, two of which, 
‘ Aileen Aroon ’ and ‘ Savourneen DheeliBb,’ 
were afterwords printed separately. He also 
wrote for the ‘ Dublin University Magazine/ 
and produced some passable verse. Deeply 
interested in Irish literature, he scant several 
years in the preparation of his best known 
work, ‘The Cabinet of Irish Literature,’ 
which was published between 1876 and 1878, 
in four volumes. The lost volume was 
completed by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. It com¬ 
prises selections from the writings of the 
most prominent Irish authors, from the 
earliest times to the date of publication- 
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Head died prematurely on 28 Jan. 1878, at 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

[Bead’s Cabinet of Irish Literature, vol. iv. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; O’Douoghuo’s Boots of Ireland, 
p. 211.] D. J. O’D. 

READ, DAVII) CHARLES (1790- 
1851), painter and etclior, was born atBoldre, 
near Lymington, Hampshire, on 1 Maroh 
1790. He -went to London at an early age, 
and worked under (JohnP) Scott the en¬ 
graver ; hut, his health suffering, he returned 
to the country, and engraved plates for a 
* Pilgrim’s Progress ’ published by Sharp at 
Romsey (1810-17), and other works. In 
January 1820 he settled at Salisbury, whore 
he continued to reside in the Close until 18 J5. 
He hod ample though unrdmunorative em¬ 
ployment os a drawing-master, and spent 
Juis spare timo in sketching in pencil, water¬ 
colour, and oils. Ho worked ohioily in the 
open air, and prided himself on the fidelity 
with which Iib rendered effects of weather 
and atmosphere. In 1826 he made his first 
experiments in etching, and produced Humo¬ 
rous phitos between that date and 1814. lie 
was a rapid draughtsman, and etcliod ns 
many as five plates in one wouk. The total 
number of his etchings ie 237. Sixteen of 
these are portraits, including two of Gootlie, 
and one of Handel aftor Hogarth; the re¬ 
mainder are landscapes. Their merit is very 
unequal. At the hast, it is far from justi¬ 
fying the artist’s challenge to Rembrandt an4 
the other great landscape-otchers; at the 
worst the drawing is often faulty, and a 
black and harsh effect is producod by the 
mechanical cross-hatching of the shadows. 
Technically, Read’s work is interesting from 
the extensive use of dry-point, unusual with 
English etchers of this date, which he bor¬ 
rowed from Rembrandt. Many of his later 
plates are disfigured by roulotto work, whioli 
is more conspicuous in the oarlior statoB, a s ho 
would afterwards disguise it with dry-point 
or bitton lines. Read sent his earliest plates 
to he printed in Loudon, but soon obtained 
a press and pulled off all the impressions 
with his own hand. None of tho etchings are 
common, as tlioy had a vory limitod circula¬ 
tion, and Read was too scrupulous to permit 
any further impressions to ho taken from a 
plate which showed signs of woar. Six series 
of etchings were published by him between 
1820 and 1845. The fifth of those (1840) 
was a series of thirteen views of the English 
lakes. The romaindor wore selected from his 
miscellaneous works. Two series wore dedi¬ 
cated to Queen Adelaide. The artist speaks 
in a lottor of * the chilling neglect that at¬ 
tended their first publication/ though he was 


flattered by the appreciation oTg^^T 

i , 184 *, Le ^tvoyod sixty-three of tk 
platesthe rest were destroyed by hisw! 
after his dentin lie presented to theBdtii 
Museum in 1883 and 1842 two volumes ™ 
taming 168 of his etchings, many bK 
sevoral states. Auothor collection, f<JLa 
by his patron. Chambers Hall, is in the mi 
versity galleries, Oxford; hut the most com¬ 
plete is that at Bridgewater House, form«l 
by the first Earl of EUesmore. A small cata 
logue of the etchings was printed at Salk 
bury in 1882. Au exhaustive manuscript 
catalogue, with a memoir of the artist, com 
£871-4) by his son, Raphael w!® 
f.K.U.b., is in tile print-room at the British 
Museum. 


On leaving Salisbury in 1846, Read spent 
more than a year in Italy, and on his re¬ 
turn devoted himself to painting in oils, pro¬ 
ducing somo of his best piotures forDr.doops 
butweon 1846 and 1849, though he did 
not exhibit aftor 1840. Between 1828 and 
1840 he sent one landscape to the Royal 
Academy, seven to the British Institution 
and six to the Suffolk Street Galleiy. His 
health became soriously impaired towards 
the ond of 1849, and he died at his residence. 
2-TBodford Dlaeo, Kensington, on 28 % 

Road etched his own portrait horn a water¬ 
colour eke toll by .T. Lmnell (1810), which 
was in 1874 in his son’s possession. 


[Manuscript Cat. of Read’s etchings, by R. W, 
Road; 0-ravos’s Diet, of Artists; Salisbury and 
"Winchatter Journal, 31 May 1861.] C. D, 


READ, JOHN (jl,' 1588), surgeon, pro¬ 
bably belonged to a family settled at Tewkes¬ 
bury. While living in Gloucester in 1687 
lie was instrumental in causing a quack to 
be prosecuted, lie came to London in 
1588, and was admitted a foreign brother of 
the company of Barber-Surgeons—that is to 
say, a surgeon who practised his profession 
undor lieouce from the company and yethad 
novel’ boon apprenticed to a freeman. Ho 
belonged to that band of surgeons, including 
Olowos, Galo, Halle, and Bauester, who in 
tho later yoors of Elisabeth’s reign setthem- 
solvos to improve the position of English 
surgory. Like thorn, Head wrote in English, 
and sought to froo his art from the quackery 
which thou formed au abundant leaven in it, 
Road even went so far as ‘ to affirms that all 
ohirurgians ought to bo seeno in physicto, 
and that the Barbers craft ought to be a dis¬ 
tinct mistery from ohirurgery, a desire which 
wub not accomplished until 1746 as regards 
tho separation nor until 1868 as regards the 
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combination of medicine and surgery. Head 
; n personal relations -with tlie surgical 
reformers. He dedicated his hook to Banester, 
Clowes, and Pickering, and married, on 
24 June 1688, Banester’s daughter Oicily. In 
thesame year he published ‘ A most Excellent 
andOompondious Method of ouringWoundss 
in the Head and in other Partes of the Body 
with other Precepts of the same Arte, prac¬ 
tised and written by that famous man Fran¬ 
ciscos Arceus . . . whereunlo is added the 
exact Cure of the Caruncle . . . with a Trea¬ 
tise of the Fietuloa in the Fundament and 
other places of the Body; translated out of 
Johannes Arderu; and also the Description 
of the Emplaister called Dia Chalciteos, with 
Lis Use and Vertues. . . . Bond., by Tb. 
East,' -Ho (HazlEET, Collections, 3rd ser. 
Snppl. p. 4). Prefixed to the translation is 
i A Complaint of the Abuses of the Noble 
Art of Chivurgeriej’ written in metre by 
Read (Ritson, Bibhogr. Poet. p. 810), 

[Read's Method of Curing; Marriage Licences 
of the Bishop of London, Harleian Soc. Publi¬ 
cations.] D'A. P. 

BEAD, NICHOLAS (d. 1787), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Louie Francois Roubiliac 
. t.], whose oxtravagant style he imitated, 
e ia said to hayo cut the skeleton figure 
of Deatk on the Nightingale monument in 
Westminster Abbey. On hie mastor's death 
in 1782, Read succeeded to Mb studio at 
66 St. Martin’s Lane. In 1762 he gained a 
premium of a hundred guineas from the So¬ 
ciety of Arte for a statue of Actooon with a 
hound; in 1768 he exhibited a medallion of 
Sir Isaac Newton, In 1764 he gained the 
society’s first premium of 140 guineas for 
amarole statue of Diana. His mouument 
to Rear-admiral Tyrrell (1766) in the south 
aisle of Westminstor Abbey is one of tho 
most tasteless groups of sculpture in the 
building (of. Gant, Mag, 1818, i, 697 n.) In 
1779 he sent to the exhibition of the Free 
Society of Artists a pretentious allegorical 
designfor a monument to Chatham, whom ho 
represented standing between Learning and 
Eloquence on a sarcophagus supported by 
History. He exhibited again in 1780, but 
towards the end of hie life ho lost hie reason, 
which had been impaired for some years. 
He died at his house m St. Martin’s Lane on 
11 My 1787. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues (Soe. of Arts and Free Soc. of Artists) ; 
Gent. Hug, 1787 pt. ii. p. 644; DobbIo’bM emoira, 
1782, hi. 440.] 0. D. 

READ, RICHARD (1745 P-1700 P), en- 
giaver, was a pupil of James Oaldwall [q. v,] 
in 1771, when he gained a premium of the 


Society of Arts for drawing. He was also 
taught by Bartolozzi, but, produced rather 
slovenly work both in etipple and mezzotint, 
lie worked as an engraver till about 1790, 
when he abandoned Tiis practice to become 
a dealer, and printed many of Bartolozzi’e 
worn-out plates. He died towards the end 
of the century. 

He engraved in mezzotint a portrait of 
J ohn HerrieB, after Martin; ‘A Dutch Lady,’ 
after Rembrandt; ‘The Sisters,’ after James 
Nixon; ‘Scene from Winter’s Tale,’ after 
Paul Sandby (all in 1776). Among bia 
principal stipple engravings are: ‘ A Country 
Girl,' after}. Boydell, 1778; ‘The Finding 
of Moses,’ after E. Le Sueur, 1779; ‘ Beauty 
and Hymen,’ after Cipriani, 1788; and‘Love 
Disappointed/ after Sir William Beechey, 
1784. 

[Dadd's manuscript memoir of Engl. Engr. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 83404, vol. xi.; Dosaio’s 
Memoirs, 1782, lii. 404; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.] 0. D. 

READ, SAMUEL (1816 P-1883), water¬ 
colour painter, was horn atNeedhomMarket, 
Suffolk, about 1816. Being intended for the 
legal profession, be was placed in the office 
of the town clerk of Ipswich; but he de¬ 
veloped so Btrong an inclination for art that 
he was transferred to that of an architect in 
the Bame town. In 1841 he went to London, 
and bBgan to draw on wood under the gui¬ 
dance of Josiah W. Whymper. This led in 
1844 to a connection with the ‘Illustrated 
London News ’ which lasted for the rest of 
his life. In 1848 he sent to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy a drawing of the 
‘ Vestibule of the Painted Hall, Greenwich/ 
and continued to exMbit annually until 1867, 
when he was elected an associate of the So¬ 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours; he did 
not become a full member until 1880. His 
first contributions to its exhibitions were 
drawings of Milan Cathedral and of Rosslyn 
Chapel, and the total number of pictures ex¬ 
hibited by him amounted to 212. In 1868, 
just before the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
lie went to Constantinople and the Black Soa 
to furnish sketches of the country for the 
‘ Illustrated London News/ and was the first 
Bpocial artist ever sent abroad by an illus¬ 
trated newspaper. 

The subjects of tho drawings wbiob Read 
exhibited during the earlier years of his asso- 
ciatesbip were derived chiefly from Belgium, 
and especially from the ohurches of Antwerp. 
Others were the outcome of visits to France, 
Germany, and North Italy, as well as to 
places of historic interest in England and 
Scotland. In 1862 he visited Spain and 
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Portugal, and sketches of picturesquebita of 
architecture from all these countries ap¬ 
peared in the ‘Illustrated London News’ 
under the title of ‘ Leaves from a Sketch¬ 
book/ some of which were republished in a 
volume in 1875. At a later period lie ven¬ 
tured upon landscape painting, but his draw¬ 
ings of * Cape Wrath ’ and ' The Bass Rook/ 
and other views of Iho wild cliff scenery of 
our extreme northern coasts and of Iroland, 
did not add to his reputation, whioh rests 
mainly upon his interiors of Gothic churches 
and cathedrals. Among the most noteworthy 
of his drawings for the ‘ Illustrated London 
Nows’ were a series of views of the English 
cathedrals and some imaginative designs in 
illustration of ‘Tho Haunted House’ and 
other stories in the Christmas numbers. 

Read married a daughter of Robert Car- 
rut liars [q. v.], tho proprietor and editor of 
tho 1 Inverness Courier, and during the laLor 
years of his life rosided at Parlcsido, Bromley, 
JKont. He died of paralysis at Sidmoutli, 
Devonshire, on 6 May 1883, aged 67, His re¬ 
maining works were sold by Messrs. Ghristio, 
Manson, & Woods on 20 Fob. 1884. l’hroo 
drawings by him—‘Tho Moated Grange/ 
‘ThoCorridor,Browers’ Hall, Antwerp/and 
‘Toledo Cathedral’—are in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. 

[Illustrated London Nows, 10 May 1883 (with 
portrait); Roget’a History of tho * Old Wnler- 
uolour’ Sociaty, 1891, ii. 418-16; Algornou 
Q-raves's Dictionary of Artists, 1898 ; Hoyal 
Aoiidomy Exhibition Catalogues, 1843-72 ; Ex¬ 
hibition Oatalognos of tho Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, 1867-83.1 It. 13. Or. 

READ or READE, THOMAS (1000- 
1000), royalist, born at Linkenholt, Hamp¬ 
shire, in 1600, was second son of Jioborl 
Reade of Linkenholt, by his second wife, Mil¬ 
dred, sister of Sir Francis Wiudobank [q. v.] 
Ho entered WincheaterCollege as a scholar in 
1617 (lCutBX, Winchester Scholars, p. 108). 
Through tho influence of his uncle Winde- 
bank, afterwards secretary of state, he 
was appointed, on 29 Jan. 1620, Latin 
soeretnry to the crown for life (Cal. State 
Papers, pom. 1619-23, p. 8), and in 1624, 
at the Icing’s request, a scholarship at New 
College was bestowed on him. lie was 
elected a follow in 1026, lie mado no serious 
effort to study, and caused both his uncle and 
the wardon of the collego some disquietude 
by his frivolities (ib, 1037-8 p. 478,1631-3 
p. 640). Upon the death of his mother, how¬ 
ever (nor will is dated 10 Aug, 1630), and tho 
receipt of Ilia inheritance, Road applied him¬ 
self to law, and graduated B.Q.L, on 11 Oct. 
1631, Wiudobauk sent his son John from 
Winchester to New College in tho October , 


term ol 1GJ<>, to be under Read’s tuition 
logic and other learning.’ Dr. Robert P m S 
Lq. v.l the warden, promised to have * 
watchful eye over them, ‘tutor and nllfo, 

lie’ (the tutor) ‘is very able aud toswVa 
] 03 4—5, p. 230 , Read oorrespondeCtieflv 

m Latin, with lus uncle about John’s mound 
and weliare until 1638 (State Papers, hm 
passim). In that year he became D G L ' 

When the civil war broke out, lied'en. 
listed at Oxford as a royalist under (W.™ 
William Holland, son of Thomas HoC 
[q. v.], tho regius professor of divinity at Ox- 
lord. With one or two other doctors aad 
many undergraduates he was drilled in the 
‘ parke ’ of New College and at Christ Church 
(Wood, Annals, ed. Guteh, vol, ii. pt. i „ 
443, &o.) Road was one of the delegates- 
the scholars called them ‘ a oouncil of war ’— 
appointed to provide for the maintenance of 
the Icing’s troopers in Oxford, and was or¬ 
dered to disburse tho sum of 61. in the pro¬ 
vision of bows and arrows (ib. p. 448). With 
about a hundred olhor university men, he 
loit Oxford on 10 Sopt. to servo as volunteers 
with Sir John Byron’s troops. At Ohippiiw 
Norton they were waylaid by a troop of 
liorso under John Fiennes, son of Lord Saye 
and Sole, but Road escaped to Worcester. 

Road returned to Oxford before 1643, and 
was admitted, bv the king's mandate of 
16 Oct. 16-13, principal of Magdalen Hall, 
ill the plaro of Thomas Wilkinson, who had 
joined tho parliament ary parly and left the 
university. When Oxford surrendered to 
tho parliament in 1640, Wilkinson was re¬ 
stored. Read was apprehended by a warrant 
of tho committee of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment on 7 July 1618, and ordered to bring 
liis papers and writings before them (Gal, 
State Papers, l)om. 1G48-9, p. 170). 

Soon after he went abroad, and waB or¬ 
dained a catholic priest at Douay on 6 March 
1049, Wood says it was reported he was a 
Carthusian. lie wrote iu defence of Ro¬ 
manism a reply to Edward Boughen’s ‘Ac¬ 
count of tho Church Catholic,’ London, 
1653, 4to. His work was printed at Paris 
in 1059, but no copy soems extant. 

At t ho Restoration Road returned to Loa- 
dou, was admitted into the College of Advo¬ 
cates on 8 May 1661, was allowed to live in 
Doctors’ Commons, and was appointed surro¬ 


gate to.Sir William 1,—-- 

judge of the prerogative court of Canterbury- 

tie diod inpovorly at Exeter House, Strand, 
to whioh, after the great fire, Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons hod boon removed, early in March 
1669, Ilie brother Robert was for a time 
secret ary to Sir Francis Windebanke ((4. 
1651-8, pp. 155, 524, 667, See.) 
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"TDodtI'sChurch History, iii 92; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 831; Wood’s Fasti, i, 277, 
-02 • Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early ser. p. 
1241 • Wood's Hist, of the Antiq. of Oxford, 
Glitch, vol. li. bk. i. pp. 443, 446, 449; 
Wood's Life, p. 686; Wood s Annals, cd. Gutch 
fOxford Hist. Soc.), i. SB; Coote’s Civilians of the 
Coll of Advocates, p. 80, I* Neve’s Fasti Hcclos. 
ed Hardy, iii. S87; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Hen App pt. vii, p. 243; Kennett's Registor, p. 
tS. Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1619-28 pp. 8, 
549,'577, 683, 601, 1623-6 pp. 13,27, 121, 162, 
203 1026-6 p. 493,1827-8 p. 473, 1629-31 pp. 
nos' 329 , 1611-3 p. 649, 1634-6 passim, 1835- 
1036 pp. 248, 436, 636, 1637-7 pp. 116, 228, 
529 550, 1638 pp. 82, 492 ; Baker MSS. xxxvi. 
SiS- Csrier’s Missive to King James, Paris, 
1019, App., whore he is called N, Head; Will, 
70 Coke, P.O.C. London.] O. P. S. 

READ, Sir "WILLIAM (<*. 1718), em¬ 
piric, was originally a tailor, and became 
progressively a mountebank and on itinerant 
quack. From 1687 to 1094 ho boasted cures 
successively in Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, 
Oxford, Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Bath, and Windsor. In 1694 he was settled 
at York Buildings ill the Straud, whence he 
issued the first of a series of charlatan ad¬ 
vertisements, headed ‘ Post nuhila Phcebus: 
nihil absque Deo.’ Subsequently he adver¬ 
tised in the ‘Tatler’ that he had been 
thirty-five years in the practice of' couching 
cataracts, tailing off all sorts of wens, curing 
wrynecks and hair-lips [aid],without blemish.’ 
He ismenlioned satirically in the 1 Spectator ’ 
(No. 647), along with Hoger Grant [q. v.], 
a rival oculist, John Moore, ‘tho illustrious 
inventor of worm-powder,’ and ' othor emi¬ 
nent physicians.’ Bead was kniglitod on 
27 July 1706, ‘ as a mark of royal favour for 
his great services, done in curing great num¬ 
bers of seamen and soldiers of blindness 
gratis ’ (Lund. Gazette, SO July 1708). Theso 
benefits he advertised, that he was ready to 
continue as long as the war lasted, and he 
extended the same to the poor Palatines 
upon their immigration. About the same 
time he became oculist in ordinary to Queen 
Anne. During this same year (1706) apoom 
entitled ‘The Oculist’ celebrated his skill 
and magnanimity in fulsome terms, In 1700 
he published ‘ A short but exact Account of 
all the Diseases incidental to the Eyes.' The 
latter portion of the work is occupied with 
accounts of his cures and of his invention of 
* etyptio water,’ which he proposed in many 
cases to substitute for the barbarous cauteri¬ 
sations iu vogue. He claimed as specialities 
the treatment of cataract and the removal 
of cancers. Head’s wealth onabled him to 
mix with the best literary society of his 
day, and on 11 April 1711 Swift wrote to 


Stella: ‘ Henley would fain engage me to 
go with Steele, Howe, &c., to an invitation 
at Sir William Head’s; surely you have 
heard of him; he has been a mountebank, 
and is the queen’s oculist. He makes ad¬ 
mirable punch, and treats you in golden 
vossells.’ Head died at Rochester on 24 May 
1716, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas in that city. His widow, Lady 
Read, _ continued his business in Durham 
Yard in the Straud. A mezzotint portrait 
of the oculist, by W. Faitborne, is reproduced 
in Caulfield's ‘ Portraits of Remarkable Per¬ 
sons ; ’ another portrait was engraved by 
M. Burgkars. 

[Noble's Biogr. Hist, ii. 231; Ashton’s Social 
Life under Queen Anne, pp. 323-6; Jeaffroson’e 
Book about Doctors, p. 58; Swift's Journal to 
Stella, 11 April 1711; Pope’s "Works, ed. Elwin 
and Oomthorpe; Chambers’s Book of DayB; 
Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

READ, WILLIAM (1796 P-1866), Irish 
verse-writer, bom iu co. Down about 1795, 
became at an early age a contributor of poems 
to the first numbers of tbe ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
under the signature of‘Eustace.’ The editor, 
William Jerdan [q. v.], formed a high opinion, 
of him. In 1818 ho published at Belfast a 
lament on the death of Princess Charlotte, 
and ‘ The Hill of Caves and other Poems,’ 
which was well roceived. His next volume 
appeared anonymously in London in 1821, 
with the litis of ‘ Rouge et Noir, a Poem in 
Six Cantos, Versailles, and other Poems.’ 
The principal poem is a vigorous denuncia¬ 
tion of gambling, and‘Versailles’has some 
excellent descriptive passages. The only other 
work by Read is ‘Sketches from Dover 
Castle, Julian and Francesca, Rouge et 
Noir, &c,,’ 1869. During his later years Read 
resided at Tullychin, co. Down, and was 
lieutenant-colonel commanding tlio North 
Down rifles. lie died on 26 Dec. 1866. 

[O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 211; Jor¬ 
dan's Autobiography, ii. 81, iii. 277.] 

D. J. O’D. 

READE. [Sea also Rom, Rrron, Rraro, 
Reeto, and Rhid.] 

READE, CHARLES (1814-1884), 
novelist and dramatist, born at Ipsdun 
House in Oxfordshire on 8 June 1814, was 
the seventh son and eleventh and youngest 
oliild of John Reade [d, 1849) of Ipsden, by 
his wife Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
John Scott-Waring, M.P. for Stockbridgo in 
Hampshire. His mother, who died on 9 Aug. 
1868, aged 90, waB the friend of Thnvlow 
the lord-chancellor, Grofce the historian of 
Greece, and Bishop Wilberforce. Faber, the 
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oratorian was her nephew. ‘ I o we the largor royal commissions. ‘Tama painstaking—i 
half of what I am to my mother,’ Beado said he remarked towards the end of Mac™ 1 '’ 
of her. His elder brother, Edward Ander- 1 and I owe my success to it.’ “ eer > 
don Reade, is separately noticed. Between His first incursion into literature m 
the aga of eight and thirteen he was under a dramatist. On 7 May 1851 his muM 
the care at Rose Hill, near Iffley, of a clergy- work, a three-act comedy, < r p[ le ^ i , 
man named Slatter, who subjected him to Battle ’ (a version of Scribe and Leeonvfi’ 
severe discipline. Two subsequent years ‘ Duel en Amour ’), was produced at theOlvm 
were more profitably spent at the private pio Theatre, There followed on 11 Aue iAm" 
school of tho Rev. Mr. fleam at Staines, again at the Olympic, a four-act tramd ’ 
From 1829 to 1851 he was at home with his 'Angelo;’ on 12 April 1862'A Viliam 
father, and while sponding much time in Tale,'at the Strand; on 28 April 1852<rf 
athletic sports, in whioh he excelled, pur- Lost Husband,’ in four acts, at the Strand* 
sued unaidod a systematic course of study. and on 10 Jan. 1863, at Drury Lane 
In 1831 he was elected to a demyship act melodrama, ‘Gold,’ illustrative’of the 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. While an earliest gold-digger’s life in Australia -which 
undergraduate, he read privatoly with Ro- for many months poured the prooious metal 
bert Lowe, afterwards Visoount Sherbrooke, abundantly into the coffers of the theatre 
After obtaining a third class in Uteris huma~ But his chiof succoss as a dramatist -was 
nioribus he graduated B.A. on 18 Juno 1836 achieved by the brilliant comedy, in two acts 
(M. A. 1838), and on 22 July 1835 was elected ‘ Masks and Looes,’ which he wrote in C ol’ 
follow of his colloge. Tlo was chosen Vine- laboration with Tom Taylor. It was trimu- 
rian scholar in the samo year. In J 814 he bo- phantly rocoivod on its first performance on 

came bursar, and was ro-oloctod in 1849. lie 20 Nov. 1852 at tho Haymarket, when Triplet 

was mado dean of arts at Magdalen in 1846, and Peg Woffington wore impersonated re- 
when ho scared the moro sedate mombors of spoclivoly by Benjamin Webster and Mrs. 
the university by flaunting about in a green Stirling. Expanded into three acts, it was 
coat and brass buttons. On 1 July 1847 lie revived on 6 Nov. 1876 at the same house 
proceeded to the degree of D.O.L. In 1861 under tho Bancrofts’management. The play 
lie was chosen vioe-presidont of his collogo, which still holds the stage, is brightly written 
and duly wrote the Latin record of his and cleverly constructed, 
yeor of office. Ilia suiie of five rooms in While' Masks anil Faces ’ was in rehearsal 

the college, at 2 New Buildings, was heauti- Reade made tho acquaintance of an notes 
fully situated, looking southwards on the at the Ilaymarket, Mrs. Laura Seymour, 
cloistors and tower. But wliilo he retained who was many years his intimate friend’ 
his fellowship and his rooms in collogo and it was she who, after reading the maim- 
till his death, he spent much timo, oiler script of ‘ Masks and Faoos,’ first urged Mm 
talcing his dogma, iu London, where he had to put to the tost liis capabilities as a novelist, 
permanent lodgings in Leicester Squaro, and Acting upon her advice, lie turned liis comedy 
he gradually withdraw from university life, into a prose narrative, anti thus cams to 
He had originally contemplated a legal realise liis true vocation. By 8 Aug. 1862 
career. In November 1830110 had entered Reade's first novel was completed jonlBDec. 
his name at Lincoln’s Inn as a low studont, he dedicated it to his brother-dramatist, and 
His first instructor in law was Samuel War- early in tho following year it was published 
ran fq. v.], the novelist. In 1842 ho gained undertho titleof ‘Peg Woffington.’Later on, 
the Vinorian fellowship, and on 16 Jan. 3813 in 1863, he producod ns a companion volume 
was called to tho bur at Lincoln’s Tun. But another charming little fiction, entitled 
his interest in law was evanescent, and he 1 Ohrisfio Jolinslono,’ part of whioh he had 
sought moro congenialocoupation in tho Btudy sketchod at an earlier period. Eachvolume 
of music and liturature. Bpsidos playing the had an instant and immense success, But 
fiddle with exceptional feeling and dexterity, Reade was through life of a litigious and 
he became a noted connoisseur in regard to somewhat vain disposition, and, convinced 
the value and structure of Oremona mslru- that he was receiving inadequate remn- 
ments. Finally determining to seok fume nerntion alike from his plays and his two 
as a novelist and dramatist, he hogan labo- novels, ho embarked on a series of lawsuits, 
riouBly and systematically to accumulate which proved very disastrous to his pecuniary 
materials which might be of use in such position. From Bentley, the publisher of Ms 
directions, llo classified and arranged in two novels, ho received only 801, apiece. An 
ledgors extracts and outtings from an action at law resullod in liis being muloted 
enormous raugo of books (especially of in costs to tho amount of 2201. No mots 
travel), from newspapers and reports of succossCul were six suits which he brought 
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in"vindication of what lie alleged to be hia 
riffWs in hia dramatic work, In 1860 he 
attacked in a pamphleL called * The Eighth 
Commandment’ such thefts of the products 
of the brain ns those from which he imagined 
himself to be a sufferer, In the same work 
he advocated a wider scheme of international 
copyright, and denounced the system of 
wholesale piratical ‘adaptation’ from the 
preach dramatists. 

But his financial disappointments did not 
blunt his energies. No fewer than five new 
dramas by him were produced on the London 
8 tage in 1864. Those were: ‘Two Loves 
gad a Life,’ four acts, at the Adelphi, 
20 March 1864, in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor; 'The Courier of Lyons,’ three acts, 
at the Princess’s, 26 June 1864 (afterwards 
rp upmafl 'The Lyons Mail,’ and often pro¬ 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre); ‘The King’s Rival,’ five acts, at 
the St. James’s, 1 Oct. 1864, with Tom 
Taylor: ‘Honour bofore Titles,’three acts, 
at the St. James’s, 3 Oct. 1864; and ‘Pere¬ 
grine Piclde,’ five acts, at the St. James’s, 
November 1864. Next year witnessed the 
production of ‘Art,’ in one act, at the St. 
James’s, 17 April 1866, which was rechris¬ 
tened ‘ Nance Oldfield,’ at the Olympic, 


8 March 1883. 

At length, in 1866, Reade marked a dis¬ 
tinct epoch in his literary career by com¬ 
pleting a largely planned novel, ‘ It is Never 
Too Late to Mend ’ (London, 3 yois. 12mo). 
Thenceforth he chiefly devoted himself to 
the enhancement of his reputation as a 
novelist, but he made it a leading aim of his 
•works of fiction to expose notorious social 
abusee, ‘ It is never too late to mend,' whioh 
was accurately described on its title-page as 
‘a matter-of-fact romance,’ illustrated with 
extraordinary power the abuseB of prison 
discipline both in England and Australia. 
The trial in August 1866 of "William Austin 
for cruelties inflicted by him, as governor of 
Birmingham gaol, upon the convicts under 
Ms charge first drew Reade’s attention to 
the topic, and in the following months he 
carefully studied it in the gaols of Durham, 
Oxford, and Reading. The novel favourably 
exhibits Reade’s powers and his limitations. 
The mostremarkable featuros are the descrip¬ 
tions of nature and of gold-digging life m 
Australia, knowledge of whioh (opart from 
a few hints from John Ilanderson, a fellow 


of Magdalen, who had taken out a ship¬ 
load of convicts to Australia) Reads owed 
entirely to literary research. A passage in 
the sixty-third chapter delineative of an Eng¬ 
lish lark’seong listened to with tears by abend 
of rough gold-diggers, and asketch of an Aus¬ 


tralian daybreak in chapter sixty-five, prove 
him to have possessed imaginative capacity 
of exceptional force. But in the plot, which 
is melodramatic, and in the characterisation, 
whioh is jejune, he sinks to lower levels. The 
author’s passionate philanthropy often rode 
roughshod over artistic propriety and truth. 
The personages are mere embodiments of 
virtues or vices, insufficiently shaded, and 
consequently failingto convince the reader 
of their vitality. His descriptions of the 
brutalities of the prison-house, although 
vigorous, were grossly exaggerated ( and 
mainly on this score the book met with an 
unfavourable reception from the reviewers. 
Eeade replied to them by a paper of ‘Proofs 
of its Prison Revelations.’ The novel had, 
however, an immense circulation. In 1862 
George Conquest produced at the Grecian 
Theatre an unauthorised dramatic version, 
which Reade succeeded in inhibiting. A 
dramatic version by himself, which wns 
first performed on 4 Oct. 1866 at the Prin¬ 
cess’s, although damned by the critics, ran 
for 148 nights, bringing him a profit of2,0001 
In 1873 the play was produced at six London 
theatres. Reade did not add conspicuously 
to his fame by his five succeeding novels. 
‘The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth,’ appeared in 1867; ‘ Jack of all 
Trades,’ in 1858; ‘ Autobiography of a Thief,’ 
in 1868 (a powerful monodrama dealing with 
the career of Thomas Robinson, the hero of 
‘ Never too late to mend ’) ; ‘Loveme little, 
love me long’ (2 vole.), 1869; and ‘White 
Lies ’ (3 vols.), 1860. Thekst was contributed 
as a serial story to the ‘ London Journal’ 
in 1866-7. Reade dramatised it, under the 
title of tho 'Double Marriage,’ for the 
Queen’s Theatre, 24 Oot. 1867. 

Reade’s greatest novel, the mediraval 
romance, in four volumes, entitled ‘ The Clois¬ 
ter and the Hearth,’ was published in 1861. 
About one-fifth had originally appeared in 
1869 under the title of ‘ A good Eight' in 
' Once a Week,’ and the circuktion of the 
periodical was consequently increased by 
twenty thousand. The tale was gradually 
expanded in the two following years. The 
scene is laid in Holland, Germany, Prance, 
and Italy of the fifteenth century, and the 
manners, customs, politics, and familiar con¬ 
versation of the epoch are successfully 
realised. There ore incidentally introduced, 
along with the imaginary characters, his¬ 
torical personages like Proissart, Gringoire. 
Villon, Desohamps, Ooquillart, Luther, and 
Erasmus, the last being portrayed as a fasci¬ 
nating child. Sir Walter Besant, in his 
introduction to the cheap edition of 1894, 
characterised the work as the greatest his. 
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torical novel in Iho language). According to 
Mr. Swinburne, ‘ a story bettor conceived, 
better constructed, or batter related, it would 
be difficult to find anywhere,’ 

Shortly after the completion of this master¬ 
piece Heads designed a sequel to his com¬ 
paratively trivial tale ‘ Love mo little, love 
me long.’ Entitling it ‘ Very Hard Oasli, 
he contributed it serially to ‘ All the Year 
llound,’ for whose editor, Charles Dickons, 
he had unbounded admiration. Although 
the circulation of the periodical dooreosed 
while the story was in progress in its pagos, 
it achieved, on its separate publication as 
‘ Hard Cash ’ in 1863 (8 vols. 8yo), a, well- 
merited popularity. It is an enthralling re¬ 
cord of hairbreadth escapes on sea and land, 
concluding with revelations of the iniquities 
of privato lunatic asylums, and somewhat 
extravagant striclures on tho medical pro¬ 
fession. Descriptions of the university boat- 
race in the first ohaptor, of a fire at a mad¬ 
house, and of a trial at law are prominont 
features of the narrative. 

Ilis next novel,‘ Griffith Gaun t, or J enlousy,’ 
was written in 1866 as a sorial story for Inc 
newly launched‘Argosy,’a magazine which 
waB founded and edited by Mrs. Ilenry 
Wood [q. v.] The appearance of this novol 
in I860 (8 vols. 8vo; 6th adit. L8G8), for 
which Beado received 1,6002., marked the 
oulminating point in hie career, lie had then 

E aid oif hie debts, saved money, and oarnod 
ime. But the story, which in intensity of 
interest and pathos desorves o place next to 
* The delator and the Hearth,’ was violently 
attacked by the critics as demoralising, and 
the novelist retaliated by denouncing his 
assailants as tho ‘ prurient prudes.’ To a hos¬ 
tile notico in an American papor, the * Round 
Table,’ on 18 Oot>. 1866, Ruade replied with 
warmth in a letter to tho ‘New York Times,’ 
and, in aocordance with a throat there 
launched against his dotraotor, took legal 
proceedings against the publisher of the 
‘Round Table,’ with tho result that on 
American jury awarded him damagos to the 
amount of six cents (March 1860). Mean¬ 
while, ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ dramatised by 
Augustin Daly, was producod at tho Now 
York Thoatre in November 1806 ; a popular 
parody, called ‘ Liffith Lank,’ by Charles II. 
Webb, was simultaneously published in Now 
York. Reads subsequently dramatised tho 
work as ‘ Kato Peyton's Lovors,' for per¬ 
formance ot the Queen’s Theatre on 1 Got. 
1875. and tins wns revived as ‘ .Toalousy ’ at 
the Ulympio, in four acts, on 22 April 1878. 

In 1807 Reado retnrnod to drainaticwovk, 
and produced a theatrical vorsion of Touny- 
son’s * Dora' at tho Adolphi on 1 June 1867. 


In his ‘greatly daring’ romance 
Pky’ (8 vols., 1889) , Iioade found’ al£ 
genial collaborator m Dion Boucicault tw 
of the scene passes among the convicts k 
Australia and on an uninhabited tropical 
island m the Pacific, which is realist,X 
represented, hut much of tho machinervS 
the extravagant plot is unreal and mX 
™ al ; The publishers paid Reade 2,0002, for 
‘hoitl 1 lay. Its popularity led Mr, Bur. 
nand to send to ‘Punch’ a highly com,,, 
skit, entitled 1 Chicken Hazard.’ The tsU 
was twice dramatised, first, without much 
success, in 1868 bv the collaborators, m ah 
acls, for tho llolborn Thoatre, and after 
wards, in 1877, by Reads alone, for the 
Olympic, under tlio title of ‘ The Souttled 
Ship,’ m nvo acts. 

* Put Yourself in Mr Place ’ ran as aaerial 
Story through the ‘OornMll Magazine’® 
1809-70. It was an impressive dennnciahon 
of that organised toiTorisra of trades unions 
lniown as ‘ rattening,’ which especially in- 
foctod Sheffield (called in the novel Hill, 
borough). It is in many respects tedious 
but it contains a singularly oifeotive de- 
script ion of the burst ing of a reservoir. Before 
the sopamto publication of the work in 1870 
(8 vols.) Iloade prepared a dramatic version, 
which was onlitled ‘ Froo Labour,’ and ms 
producod in May 1870. Mr. Henry Neville 
provod an oH'eotivn impersonator of the hero, 
Ilenry Littlo. ‘A Torrible Tomptation,’ a 
sloryofthe day,’ Reade’s next work of fic¬ 
tion, ho contributed as a serial to ‘Cassell's 
Magazine,’ and published in 1871 (8 vols,) 
In Rolfe, tho man of letters, the author da- 
scribod himsolf. ‘A Terrible Temptation' 
was reviled by tho reviewers, os demoralising, 
more fiercely ovon than‘Griffith Gaunt/and 
tlio American press denounced it as ‘carrion 
literature.’ lus lator novels, in which the 
dofects of his methods and style were mors 
conspicuous than tlioirmorits,were: ‘ASim- 

? let on/ first contributed to ‘London Society' 
3 vols,), 1873; ‘Tho Wandering Heir/a 
talo suggested by tbo Tiohborne trial, which 
formed theOliristmasnumborof the' Graphic' 
for 1872, aud achieved a circulation or up¬ 
wards of half a million, being subsequently 
dramatised; and ‘A Woman Hater’ (8vols.), 
1877, in which ho dopicted the insanitary 
conditions of village life at ‘ Hill Stoke/ the 
disguised name of Stoke Bow, a hamlet oa 
his brotlior’s ostate of Tpsden. He also 
contributed in In tor life to the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette/ and other newspapers, articles on 
a variety of topics which proved the ver¬ 
satility of his interests. He zealously ad- 
vocaLod ‘ambidexterity.' Sorao of these 
ortiolos lie collected in a volume called 
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'Readiana: Comments on Current Events 
(1882). On 2 June 1879 tliere was produced 
at theHr’m cess’s Theatrea play called ‘Drink,’ 
which he had dramatised from Zola’s * L’As- 
6ommoir,’ and in 1882 he joined Ilenry 
Pettitt fq. v.] in writing a sensational drama 
called * Love and Money,’ which was brought 
out at the Adelphi on 18 Nov. 1882, On 
it Reade based his novel ‘The Perilous Secret,’ 
which was issued in 1881, in 3 vols., after his 
death. Another play by him, ‘ Single Heart 
aud Double Face,' was produced ot the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre in November 1883, and a novel 
based on it was issued under the same title 
next year. Shorter tales were collected in 
two posthumous volumes in 1884, called re¬ 
spectively ‘The Jilt and other Tales,’ and 
‘Hood Stories of Man and other Animals.’ 

In middle life Reade’s London house was 
at 0 Bolton Row, Mayfair, whonce ha subse¬ 
quently removed to No. 2 (now No, 19) Al¬ 
bert Terrace, Kniglitsbridge, immediately 
opposite Sloone Street. This residence he 
described in * A Terrible Templation.’ There 
he found room, for a whole menagerie of dogs, 
bares, and gazelles. Ilis studies of social 
problems were largely prompted by the in¬ 
stincts of philanthropy, and he was acces¬ 
sible at all hours when in town to the poor 
and unfortunate, to any one with a grievance, 
and especially to any waif or stray who had 
escaped from a lunatic asylum. He was 
always especially anxious to relieve cases of 
distress in the middle class, and frequently 
supplied necessitous persons with surgical 
attendance at his own cost. In a large 
room on the ground floor, looking into Hyde 
Park, which ho called his workshop, he la¬ 
boured until the end ot his life for at least 
one hour every afternoon at ponderous 
ledgers, which he filled with notBB or cut¬ 
tings from books or newspapers on topics 
that appealed to his interest. 

On 27 Sept. 1879 Reade’s friend Laura 
Seymour died. He never recovered the blow. 
His health gradually failed, and he died on 
11 April 1884 at 8 Blomfield Villas, Shep¬ 
herd’s Bush. On 16 April he was buried in 
Wiflesden churchyard, beside the remains of 
Mrs. Seymour. He caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone some sentences entitled 
‘His Last Words to Mankind,’ in which he 
declared an ardent faith in Christianity. 

At his best Reade was an admirable story¬ 
teller, fall of resource and capacity to excite 
terror and pity; but hia ambition to excel as 
a dramatist militated against his success as 
a novelist, and nearly all his work is dis¬ 
figured by a striving after theatrical effect. 
This tendency is very apparent^ even in 
‘Griffith Gaunt,’ which in intensity of in- 
vot xvi. 


terest stands first among his books. ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth ’ is most free from 
the defect, and the ripe scholarship and keen 
invention which are there blended with ar¬ 
tistic delicacy and reserve constitute his best 
title to rank with the great novelists, Mr. 
S winburne(who associates Readewith Victor 
Hugo as an abhorrer of cruelty and foul play) 
is disposed to place Reade’e novels between 
those of Eug&ne Sue and the elder Dumas; 
the former he resembles by his power of 
Bensation&l description, the latter in his in¬ 
stinct for dramatic narration. His systematic 
dependence on documentary information, and 
his ability to vivify the results of his re¬ 
searches, also closely connect him with the 
category of realistic novelists, of whom Defoe 
and M. Zola are familiar types. 

Reade’s personal appearance was striking; 
he was over six feet m height, and was of 
athletic and vigorous build. His genial 
countenance, boisterous manner, impatience 
of criticism, and impulsive generosity, all 
helped to make Ms personality attractive. A 
lifelike portrait is in the possession of his 
namesake, godson, executor, and residuary 
legatee, Mr. 0. L. Reads, of Oakfield in 
Sussex. The best photograph of the novelist 
is that taken by Lombardi of Pall Mall. A 
reproduction is in the Dublin ‘University 
Magazine’for June 1878, accompanied by a 
sketch of his career. Another portrait is 
prefixed to ‘ llendiana’ (1882). 

Besides the dramas mentioned, Reade was 
responsible for the' First Printer,’ throe acts, 
Princess's, 3 March 1866, with Tom Taylor: 
‘ Poverty and Pride,’ five acts, Surrey, and 
also at Victoria, at both houses piratically 
performed; ‘ The Robust i nvftlid,’ from Mo- 
lihre’s ‘ Malade Imnginaire,’ three acts, 
Adelphi, IB June 1870; and 1 Sliilly Shnlly,' 
three acts, Gaiety, 1 April 1872, 

In addition to the miscellaneous works 
already noticed, Reade wrote: 1. ‘ A Lost Art 
Revived: Oremona Violins and Varnish,’ 
1873. 2.‘AHero and Martyr,’1874. 8.‘Trade 
Malice,’ 1876. 4. 1 Bible Characters—namely, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul/1888. 

[Personal recollections ; Compton Reado's 
Memoir of his Unde, OharleB Reade, 2 vols. 
1887 (a very inefficient biography); Bloxam’s 
Magdalen College Register, vol, vu.; Mr. A. 0. 
Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1888), pp. 271-802; 
Times, 12and 16 ApriL1884; Atlienasam, 19April 
1884; Illustrated London News, 29 April 1884; 
Fortnightly Review, October 1884; Encyol. Brit. 
9th edit.] C. Rl, 

READE, EDWARD ANDERDON 
(1807-1886), Anglo-Indian official, born at 
Ipsden, Oxfordshire, on 15 March 1807, was 
fifth son of John Reade of Ipsden, a pro* 
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party which has been in the possession of the to tlie Saucer and Nerbudda tamtoHsTT 
family since 1581. John Head (1088-1750), make inquiries into the fiscal, judicial i j 
•who emigrated to America, and was one of other departments of their government T 
the six founders of the city of Charlestown, 1856, alter twonty-eight years’ continuti 
is said to be a cousin. Edward’s mother servico in India, he took a six months’ vae 
was Anna Maria, daughter of Major Soott- Hon in England. vaca ' 

"Waring, M.P. for Stockbridge. His youngest The outbreak of the mutiny in 186*7 found 
brother was Charles Reade, the novelist [q. v.] him at Agra as the senior civilian wi 
Four elder brothers joined, like himself, the John Bussell Colvin [q, v,] bb lieutenant! 
East India Company’s service, The eldest governor of the North-We^t Provinces of 
son, John Thurlow (1797-1827), a godson of Bengal, The position of affairs was critical 
the lord chancollor, went out to Bengal in from the first. Under Beade’s directions the 
1816. Attached to the revenue department, fort, whither the garrison and Englishpopu- 
he aided Holt Mackenzie, the secretary to the lation soon removed, was provisioned and 
government, in the revenue department, in preparations were made for a long siege, Not- 
iraming the famous Regulation. VII of 1822, withstanding that an order had been issued 
the basis of the periodical revision of land against the removal 1 hither of government 
revonuo settlements in the North-Western records, he deposited the records of the 

Provinces. lie died in 1827, shortly ai’tor revenue department in the fort with his own 

his appointment as magistrato of Saharan- hands. These were the only records ulti- 
pore. mately saved. The menacing attitude of the 

Educated at tho prebendary school at natives in the town induced Iteadeto break 
Ohicliostcr, Edward was nominated in 1823 up the bridge of boats across the river and 
to a writorship in the East India Company's remove it under the guns of the fort so as 
service, and studied at llaileybnry College to prevent reinforcements from reaching the 
till December 1825. Although ho arrived at rebels from the other aide. In spite or his 
Cfalcuttain Juno 1 820, ill-health nooassilatod opposition an imsuocossful attempt was mada 
absence on leave, first in China and after- to oxtort, a forced loan from the native mer- 
wards in England. In 1828 ho returned to clients and hankore, but their personal re- 
Calcutta, wlioro ho obtained a gold modal spect for Rondo counteracted the evil effects 
for proficiency in Indian languages, and ho of llio atop. At length, on 6 July, the rebels 
was soon appointed assistant to Robert about tho town worn temporarily dofeated, 
Mod ins Bird, magistrato and collector of In September Colvin diod, and Reads, who 
Goruukpore. In 1832 he was promoted to had sharod his heavy responsibilities for 
a higher post at Oawnporo, and was on- many months, took temporary charge of the 
trusted with tho introduction of tho poppy government. Colonel Greatlied [q. v.]finally 
cultivation in that disl riel, a t ask the porfor- dispersed tho rebels on 10 Oct. Later in the 
manoeof whicligainfidthogovornor-gouui'al’s yoar Agra was able to afford valuable help 
commendation in a despatch. In 1835 he sue- to tho columns operating against Lucknow, 
coeded Sir Frederick Currie as magistrate at lteade's sympathy with the loyal natives, 
(Joruekpore, nndin 1841 completed tho settle- and his endeavours to shield them from tho 
meut of tho district, Tho hoard of revenue effects of tho spirit of vengeance which per- 
speoially reported that ho offoetud this In- vadod curtain classes after the mutiny was 
borioufa work ‘ willi equal ohoorful ness, abilit y, suppressed, exposed him to some obloquy. But 
and onergy,’ From desolate forest lho large his attitude was appreciated by the natives 
territory was eonvertod, under tho wise ad- "Wlioii the Mahommedaus, on 28 July 1869, 
ministration of his assistants, into a fori lie in a groat religious coremony at Morndnbufl, 
provinco, inhabited by coni anted and pro- oflbrna up a prayer of thanksgiving for the ter- 
sperouscultivalors. In 1840 Huudn was made minalion of tlie mutiny, the officiating priest 
commissioner of the division, and was trans- invokod blossings on iteade, os well as on tbs 
ferroil to Benares, where, besides fulfilling bis quoon and tlio viceroy, Lord Canning. Reads’s 
official duties, ho placed such institutions as last official act at Agra was to read tlie jjrocla- 
tho college, tho blind asylum, and tlio dispun- mation transferring the government of India 
sarios on an efficient footing. In 1852, dur- from tlio East India Company to Queen 
ing n tliroatoning riot, he ordorod a troop Victoria. In 18(50 he retired from the ser- 
of cavalry to oliurgo the rioters—not with vice, and farowoll addresses from the natives 
swords, hut dog-whips, adovico whichquelled of Agra, Bonaros, aud other cities with whom 
the disturbance without bloodshed. In 1863 he had boon officially connected wars pre- 
lie was promoted to tho Suddor board of scmled to him. On arriving in England he 
revenue, and wont to Agra, In tlio some was mmlu a companion of the Bath, and 
year he was doputod as special commissioner settled down at his ancestral home in Ox- 
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fordsbire, where he was appointed a magi¬ 
strate. For twenty years he was chairman of 
the county bench at Wallingford. The good¬ 
will of the people of India pursued him, and 
the maharajah of Benares, as a mark of 
esteem, established a public well for the 
villagers of Stoke Bow, a hamlet in. the 
Ohiltern Hills on the upper portion of the 
Ipsden estate. It was sunk 898 feet deep, 
and was opened on 24 May 1884, and was 
the first instance of a charitable gift from an 
Indian prince to the poor of the ruling 
country. Reade’s youngest brother, Charles, 
the novelist, had described in the * Woman 
Hater ’ the previous defective water supply 
of the village, under the imaginary title of 
Hill Stoke. Tho maharajah’s example was 
followed by Rftjab Sir lleonarayim Singh, 
K.O.S.I., who provided a second well for an 
outlying portion of the village a mile distant. 

Beads died at Ipsden on 11 Bab. 1880, 
and was buried in Ipsden churchyard. He 
married Elisa, the youngest daughter of 
Eichard Nossiter Burnard of Orewkerne and 
Collyford in Somerset, by whom he had ten 
children. Five survived him. 


[Family papers and journals; Hon. East India 
Company's Despatches; Government of India 
Records; Kaye and Malleson’s History of the 
Sepoy War.] A. E. R. 


READE, JOHN EDMUND (1800-1870), 
poetaster and novelist, hom in 1800 at Broad- 
well, Gloucestershire, was the son of Thomas 
Reade of Barton Manor, Berkshire, by his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir John Hill 
W. 24 Jan. 1837). nis grandfather, Sir John 
Beade, was fourth baronet, being great- 
grandson of Oompton Reade of Shipton 
Court, Oxfordshire, who was orealea a 
baronet on 4 March 1061. 

John Edmund was educated at a school 
atDoultLng Sheepslale, near Shepton Mallet. 
His first work, a collection of poems entitled 
‘The Broken Heart,’ was published in 1826, 
From that timo till the close of his life he 
devoted himself to authorship, and developed 
a remarkable oapucityfor plagiarism. Byron 
served for his chief' mode], but his poems 
and plays are full of sentiments and phrases 
taken undisguisodly from the best-known 
writings of Scott, Wordsworth, Ben Jouson, 
Oroly, and others. His ablest work,' Cain, 
the Wanderer,’ was pub’ished in 1880. It 
bears traces of Byronic influence, and ob¬ 
tained for its author an introduction to Cole¬ 
ridge and a eulogy from Goethe. In 1838, 
after a long stay in the south of Europe, he 
published his longest poem, ‘ Italy/which 
bears a close resemblance to ‘Ohilde Harold/ 
reproducing even tho dying gladiator. 


Most of Reade’s life was passed in Bath 
and the west of England, but he was in the 
habit of making long sojourns in central and 
southern Europe. He died on 17 Sept. 1870. 
He married Ins cousin, Maria Louisa, elder 
daughter of George OomptonReade, by whom 
he left a daughter, Agnes Oorahe, who mar¬ 
ried Arnold nighton in 1881. After the 
marriage her husband assumod the addi¬ 
tional surname of Reade. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Reade published: 1. ‘Sibyl Leaves: Poems/ 
1827, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Revolt of the Angels/ 
an epic drama, 1830, 8vo. 3. ‘ Catiline/ a 
tragedy, 1839, 8vo. 4. ‘Prose from the 
South/ 1848, post 8vo; 2nd edit. 1847. 
6. ‘ The Light of other Days/ a novel, 1868, 
8vo. 8. ' Wait and Hope/ a novel, 1869, 
8vo. 7.‘ Saturday Sterne/ a novel, 1862,8vo, 
besides other poems and dramas. Several 
collective editions of his pooms were pub¬ 
lished, the most complete being that of 1866, 
in 8 vole. 8vo. 

[Reade’s Works; Men of the Reign, p. 747; 
Powell’s Living Authors of England, eel. 1846, 
p. 251; Cliambore’s Cyclop, of Engl. Lit.ii. 417; 
Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1754; Burke’s 
Baionetage.] E. I. C. 

READE, JOSEPH BANCROFT (1801- 
1870), chemist, microscopiat, and photogra¬ 
phic discoverer, eldest son or Thomas Shaw 
Bancroft Reade and Sarah, his wife, daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Palev, was bom at Leeds, 
Yorkshire, on 6 April 1801. Ilis father was 
the author of ‘ Christian Retirement ’ (1829), 
‘Christian Experience’(1832), and ‘Chris¬ 
tian Meditations’ (1841),all issued (inl2mo) 
as ‘by a layman,’ From Leeds grammar 
school Joseph proceeded in. 1820 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but soon migrated to 
Caius College, where he was eleoted a scholar, 
ne graduated as a senior optime in 1826, 
and was ordained deacon in the same year 
as curate of Kegworth, Leicestershire. In 
1826 he took priest’s orders, and in 1828 
proceeded M.A. From 1829 to 1832 he was 
curate of Halifax, ftom 1882 to 1884 incum¬ 
bent of Harrow-on-the-Weald, and from 
1830 to 1869 rector of Stone, Buckingham¬ 
shire, to whioh benefice he was presented by 
the Royal Astronomical Society. From 
1869 to 1888 he was rector of Ellesborough, 
Buckinghamshire; and ftom 1863 till his 
death, rector of Bishopsboutne,naar Canter¬ 
bury. 

Reade’s earliest published papers belong 
to 1887, and deal with the structure, com¬ 
position, and ash of plants. They were pub¬ 
lished in the * Philosophical Magazine/ some 
of them having been communicated to the 
British Association. He was elected a fellow 
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of the Royal Society in 1888, and in 1839 
was one of the original members of the 
Microscopical Society. In April 1830 Reads 
discovered a mode of separating heat-rays 
from those of light by the use of a hemi¬ 
spherical lens, so as to enable pictures to be 
taken with safety by means of cemented 
achromatic objectives, At the same time 
he discovered the value of an infusion of 
galls as a sensitisor of paper treated wit! 
silver nitrate, and that of hyposulphite of 
soda for fixing the photographic image. _ He 
thus succeeded in taking the first micro- 
photograplis with the solar microscope, and 
exhibited some of his * solar mezzotints' so 
obtainod at the London Institution, at Leeds, 
and elsewhere. His methods wore described 
in public lectures, during April and May 
1839, by Edward William Brav ley [q- v.]; but 
these loot lives were not published, and conse¬ 
quently, thougkReftde’sdiscovoriesanLedatod 
those of William Henry’ Pox Talbot [q. v.], 
the latter was allowed in 1854 to renew the 
patent taken out by him in 1841. Readc's 
claims as a discoverer aro recognised by Sir 
David Brewster in the 1 North British Re¬ 
view’ (August 1847) and by Captain Abney 
(Encyclapcedia Britannioa,9th ed. xviii. 824), 
as well as by the jurors of the Paris ex¬ 
hibition of 18GG, by whom be was honour¬ 
ably mentioned for some photographs of the 
moon. Ilis chief other inventions wero the 
hemispherical condenser for the microscope, 
commonly known as ‘Roade’s kettledrum’ 
(1861), which lie afterwords modified by the 
addition of two louses, and the equilateral 
prism for microscopic illumination (1800). 
In addition to the twenty-fivo papers undor 
Readc’s name in the ‘ Royal Socioly’s Cata¬ 
logue ’ (v. 114 and viii. 710) is one on 
Roman coin-moulds from the * Numismatic 
Chronicle’ (1839)j and among those enu¬ 
merated aro several on the mioroscopio struc¬ 
ture of chalk and flint, on luminous meteors, 
and on the ovolutioa of ammonia, by animals, 
contributed to the 'Annals and Magazino 
of Natural History,’ tho * Transactions of 
tho Microscopical Society,’ and the ’ British 
Association Reports,’ besides one on his ob¬ 
servatory at Stone in the ‘Monthly Notes 
of the Royal Astronomical Society; ’ and 
one on tho use of gutta-percha as a substitute 
for glass in photography, in the ‘ Journal of 
tho Photographic Sooiety.’ Reado became a 
member or this society in 1865, and was pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Microscopical Sooiety at 
the time of his death, whiou took place at 
Bisliopsbourne on 12 Deo. 1870, Reade mar¬ 
ried Charlotte Dorothea Parish, faster of 
Professor Parish of Cambridge, by whom he 
had throe children, who all died young. 


. [Monthly Microscopical Joamal, 187tT^r 
information furnished by W. Paley Bsildon 
his great-nophew.] q. g’j™ 



to Carlisle, and received the temporalities of 
that see in Murch 1896. On 6 Oct. of the 
same year ho was again translated by a 
papal bull to Chichester, and received tbs 
temporalities on 0 May 1897. Reads was a 
trier of petitions in the parliament of Bon. 
tomber 1897, and swore to observe the 
statutes then mado (Rolls of Parliament iii, 
348, 865). I-Ie was one of the counsellors 
whom Edmund of Langley, duke of York 
consulted as to opposing Henry of Lancasl 
ter in August 1899. In the first parliament 
of I-Ionry IV he assented to the imprison¬ 
ment of Itiohard II (»4. iii. 427), In 1404 
he was again a trier of petitions, and in 1406 
was a witnoss to llio entail of the crown (ii. 
iii. 646,682). During the roign of Henry IV 
Reado is occasionally mentioned ae attending 
tho counoil (Nicolas, Proc. Privy Council. 
i. 166, ii. 6,98). He died in June 1416. His 
will, dated 10 Aug. 1414, was proved on 
6 July 1416. Ilis register, which begins on 
10 Feb. 1890-7 and onds 14 April 1414, is 
tho oldest of the ‘ Chichester Episcopal Re¬ 
gisters ’ now preserved. Some notes from 
it aro given in the ‘ Sussex Archmologiosl 
Collections’ (xvii. 197-9). The author of 
the ' Annales Ricardi Secundi’ (p. 248), in 
recording Roade’s action in August 1398, 
says he was ‘ irrepreliensibilis et sine querela,’ 
meaning that he had not been implicated in 
the political intrigues of 1897. There does 
not seem to be any evidence as to whether 
ho was related to his predecessor, William 
Rede or Reado [q.v.] 


[La Neva’s Fact! Ecaloti® Angl, i. 244, ii, 
230 ; Cotton's Fasti Eecl. Bib. i. 6; Godwin, Do 
Frmsulibus, p. 608, ed. Richardson; Sussex 
Archaeological Colloetions, xvii. 107-9; other 
authorities quoted.] O. t. K. 


READE, WILLIAM WINWOOD 
(1888-1875), traveller, novelist, ond oontro- 
vorsialist, eldest son of William Barrington 
Roade of Ipsdon House, Oxfordshire, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Captain John 
Murray, R.N., was born on 26 Doc. 1888. 
Charles Reade [q. v.l was his unole. Hs was 
educated at Hyde House, Winchester, and 
matrioulatod from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 18 March 1856, but he left the university 
without a degree. He early showed a tastsfor 
the investigation of natural soience, but this 
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•was interrupted by his university studies, and 
afterwards By an unavailing attempt to fol¬ 
low the example of his uncle, Charles Reade, 
and master the art of fiction, Subsequently 
M. Du Chaillu’s theories, published in 1861, 
respecting the power and aggressive charac¬ 
ter of the gorilla so inflamed Reade's 
curiosity that, having raised money upon 
Ins inheritance, he started for Gaboon to 
ascertain the truth, and after five months 
of hunting, during which time he ascended 
the river higher than any of his predecessors, 
discovered its rapids, and visited the can¬ 
nibal races, he was finally able to demon¬ 
strate to scientific men that the gorilla is an 
exceedingly timorous animal, almost inac¬ 
cessible to European sportsmen in the thick 
jungles which it inhabits. Ho then visited 
Angola in south-western Africa, and after¬ 
wards ascended the Oasemanche, Gambia, 
and Senegal, seeing something of Moslem 
life among the negroes, and also of the wild 
tawny Moors. 

In these travels he became conscious of 
his ignorance, and after his return to Eng¬ 
land he recommenced the study of science. 
He entered as a student at St. Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital, and in 1866 volunteered his services 
for the cholera hospital at Southampton. 
In 1869 he revisited the African continent 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Andrew Swanzy, a well-known 
merchant on the Gold Oonet, providing the 
means. His first object was to open up 
the Asainie river, and to go ns far as Ooo- 
massie, hut the Ashontees prevented him. 
He then proceeded to Sierra Leone, and 
thence started to explore the sources of the 
Niger. He reached Ealuha, where he was 
detained for threo months in honourable 
captivity, and then sent back. Still un¬ 
daunted, he started again, and this time he 
was allowed to pass. lie succeeded in 
reaching the Niger, hut as the source was 
inacessiblo owing to native wars, he went 
to the gold mines of Bouri, a country never 
previously visited by a European. 

In November 1878 ha returned to Africa 
as special correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
during the Asliantee war, and fought at 
the battle of Amoaful in the ranks of tho 
42nd Highlanders. From this third expe¬ 
dition to Africa he returned quite broken 
down in health, and he died on 24 April 
1876. 

His uncle, Charles Reade, observed that 
‘ the writer thus cut off in his prime entered 
life with exoellent prospects; he was heir to 
considerable estates, and gifted with genius. 
But he did not live long enough to inherit 
the one or to mature tho other. Ilia whole 


public career embraced but fifteen years; 

et in another fifteen he would probably 

ave won a great name and cured himself, 
as many thinking men have done, of certain 
obnoxious opinions which laid him open to 
reasonable censure ’ (Daily Telegraph, 
27 April 1875). 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ Charlotte and 
Myra. A Puzzle in Six Bits/ London, 
1869, 8voj this, like his other efforts in 
the. department of fiction, was severely 
criticised by the ‘Athenteum/ ‘Saturday 
Review/ and other papers (cf. Allibom, 
Diet, of Engl. Lit!) 2. ‘Liberty Hall, 
Oxon./ a novel, 8 vols. London. 1860, 8vo. 
S, 1 Tho Veil of Isis, or the Mysteries of 
the Druids/ London, 1801, 8vo; an attack 
on all religious beliefs, particularly the 
oatholic religion. 4. ‘Savage Africa: being 
a Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial South¬ 
western and North-western Afi’iea; with 
Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla, on the 
Existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men; on 
the Slave Trade, on the original Character 
and Capabilities of the Negro, and on the 
future Civilisation of WcsLern Africa/ Lon¬ 
don, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘See-Saw: a Novel. 
By Francesco Abnti. Edited [in fact written] 
by W. Winwood Reade/ 2 vols. London, 
1866, 8vo. Charles Reade describes this as a 
‘ well-constructed tale.’ 6. ‘ The Martyrdom, 
of Man/ London, 1872,8vo; 8th ed. London, 
1884, 8vo ; in this worlr the author does 
not attempt to conceal his atheistical 
opinions. 7. ‘ Tho African Sketch-book/ 
with mapB and illustrations, 2 vols. London, 
1878, 8vo. 8. ‘The Story of the Asliantee 
Campaign/ London, 1874, 8vo. 0. ‘The 
Outcast; a Novel/ London, 1B76, 8vo. 

He also wrote introductions to Sckwein- 
furth’s ‘Heart of Africa/ 1878, and Rohlfs 
‘ Adventures in Morocco/ 1874. 

[Private information; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1718-1886; Burke’s Lunded Gentry, 1806.] 

T. 0. 

READER, WILLIAM (/. 1680), por¬ 
trait-painter, was a pupil of Gerard Soest 
[a. v.J He was tho son of a clergyman at 
Maidstone, and was for a long time patro¬ 
nised by a wealthy nobleman in the west of 
England. He is chiefly known by a portrait 
of Dr. John Blow [q. v.J which was engraved 
in mezzotint by T. Beckett. There are no 
doubt other portraits by bun under the 
names of more eminent artists. Reader died 
in poor circumstances as an inmate of tho 
Charterhouse. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Puinting, ed. Wor- 
mmt; Ohaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits.] L. 0. 
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READER, "WILLIAM (1782-1862), 
topographer, eldebt son of William Reader, 
farmer, who emigrated to America in 1804, 
was horn at High Gross, near Rowington, 
Warwickshire, on 28 Doc. 1782. When about 
three years of age he was adopted by his 
great-unole, the Rev. James Kettle, for forty 
years minister of the presbyterian chapel at 
Warwick, and lie received a classical educa¬ 
tion in the academy of the Rev. John Kendall, 
vicar of Budbrooke. In 1797 he was ap¬ 
prenticed to Noah Rollason, printer and pro¬ 
prietor of the * Coventry Mercury,’ ana in 
1808 he entered into partnership with his 
master. In 1828 he was sworn a cham¬ 
berlain of Coventry, and he obtained other 
local appointments. After his partner's death 
in 1818 he continued to manage the business, 
which in consequence of heavy lossos he was 
obliged to relinquish in 1883; and in 1836, 
having disposed of the great or pari of Ilia 
freehold property in Coventry, lie whs com- 
pollod to leave that city. ITo at first removed 
to Birmingham, where he lost the remainder 
of Ilia property and endured much advorsity, 
and in 1837 ho finally settled in London, 
where ho diod on 8 Oot. 1862. lie was buried 
at St. John’s, Hoxton. 

nis works are: 1. ‘An Authentic Record 
of the Lammas Grounds belonging to the 
City of Coventry, from, the original record 
by llumphroyWanley in the Brit ish Museum,' 
1810,12mo. 2. 'ADescriptionoflheOhurchas 
of St.Michael and thoHoly Trinity,Coventry,’ 
1816, 8vo. 3. ‘The Charter granted by 
James I to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Com¬ 
monalty of the City or Coventry in 1621,’ 
1816, 8vo. 4. ‘Now Coventry Guido, con¬ 
taining the History and Antiquities of that 
City,’ Coventry [1824 P], 12rao, 6. ‘ l’lio 
History of Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and his 
Countess Godiva, from authentic records, 
with the Origin and Description of Coventry 
Show Fair,’ Coventry, 1827,18mo; 2nd edit., 
1880, 12mo; 3rd edit., 1834, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
Guide to St.Mary 'b Hall, Covent ry,’ Co vent ry, 
1827,12mo. 7. ‘Persecutions at Coventry 
by tho Roman Catholics from 1880 to 1667,’ 
1829, 8vo. 8. ‘Description of St. Miolmel’s 
Church, Coventry, with Inscriptions from 
the Monuments’ Coventry, 1830, 12raa. 
0._‘Domesday Book for tho County of War¬ 
wick, translated, with a brief Dissertation 
on Domesday Book, and Biographical Notices 
of the Anciont Possessors,'Coventry, 1886, 
4to; 2nd edit., with brief introduction by 
Evelyn Philip Shirloy/Warwick [1879], 4to. 
10. ‘ A List of tho Bailiffs, Shoriffs, and 
Mayors of Coventry.’ 

Reader published in the ‘ Coventry Mercury' 
many articlos on the anciont and modern 


history of the city; he was an oconshw 
correspondent of the ‘Gentleman’s JWW 
from 1809 to 1852; and he also made some 
contributions to the < Collectanea Tonoum! 
pluca et Qenealogica.’ 1 8 

[Gent. Mug. 1852, pt. ii. p. 649, Bodleian 
Lat.j T c 

READING, BURNET (J{. 1780-18201 
engraver and draughtsman, was a native of 
Colchester, and practised in London He 
worked entirely for the booksellers, enemy 
ing chiofty portraits of contemporary cele- 
bntios, many of which appeared in Bell’s 
‘ British Theatro,’ 1776-88, and the ‘Euro, 
pean Magazine,’ 1783-93. Reading engraved 
a sot of six portraits of members of the Hovel 
Academy, from drawings by Peter Falconet 
[q. v.j, and another of members of the 
American Congress, 1783; also some of the 
plates to Boydell’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ and a few 
fancy subject s, such os ‘ Lavinia and her 
Mother,' after W. Bigg, and ‘ Charlotte at 
the Tomb of Worthor,’ from liis own design. 
In 1820 a sot of twelvo etchings by Reading 
from drawings by Mortimer, of ‘Characters 
to illustrate Shakospenre,' was published by 
T. and II. Ilodd; and many of the plates 
in that firm’s ‘ Collection of Portraits to illuB- 
tralo Granger’s “ History of England,” ’ 18® 
and 1822, wore engraved by him. He was 
employod as drawing and riding master by 
the Earl of Pomfrot at Windsor. A portrait 
of Reading waB etched by Samuel De Wilds 
[q. v.] in 1798. 


[Rodgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Dodd’s Memoirs 
of English Engravers in Brit. Mus. (Addit, 
MS. 33404).] F. M. O’D. 

READING, JOIIN (1688-1607) ! divine 
and prebendary of Canterbury, bom in 1688 
of poor parents in Buckinghamshire, matricu¬ 
lated from Magdalon Hall, Oxford, on 4 May 
1004, and graduated B.A. on 17 Oct. 1607. 
Whon ho proceeded hi.A. on 22 June 1610, he 
was described as of St. Mary Hall (of. Wood, 
Athena Oton. iii. 794 ; Oiaek, Oxf. Meg, ii. 
271). Taking holy orders, he became about 
1614 chaplain to Edward, lord Zouch, o£ 
Ilaringoworth, lord warden of the Cinque 
ports and governor of Dover Castle. After 
preaching at Dovor many sermons before 
bis patron, ho was on 2 Deo. 1010, at the re¬ 
quest of tho parishionors, appointed minister 
of St. Mary’s (Hasted, Kent, iv. 118). He 
soourod a posit ion of inlluenco in the town, and 
subsequently bocame chaplain to Charles 1 
and B.D., but of wbat university does not 
appear. Although his sermons advocated 
puritan principles, ho supported the kings 
cause in the civil wars. In 1642 his study 
at Dover was plundered by parliamentary 
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soldiers, and lie was imprisoned ioi nineteen 
months. By direction of Charles I, Laud, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, bestowed on 
him the rectory of Oliartham, Kent, on 
27 Jan. 1642-S (State Papers, Dom. ccccxcvii. 
14 ). The commons declined to sanction Read¬ 
ing's institution, and appointed Edward Cor¬ 
bett. Laud refused to abandon Reading, 
end the house passed on that ground an 
ordinance sequestrating the archbishop's tem¬ 
poralities (June 1043 j see Scobull, i. 42; 
Commons' Journals, iv. 460). A prebend 
in Canterbury which waR bestowed on 
Heading at the same time brought him no 
greater advantage. In July 164 ho was 

f resented by Sir William Broclcman to the 
ring of Oheriton, Kent, and in the same 
year was appointed by the Assembly of Di¬ 
vines to be one of nine persons commissioned 
to write annotations on the New Testament, 
which were published as ‘ Annotations upon 
all the Boots of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, wherein the Text is explained, Doubts 
resolved, Scriptures paralleled, and various 
Headings observed,’ London, 1646,1661, and 
1667. But shortlyafter 1816, onthediscovery 
of a plot for the capture of Dover Castle by 
the royalists, ‘ he was inhumanly seized on 
a winter night, by command of Major Boys, 
son of Sir Edward, and hurried to Dover 
Chstle, and next day to that of Leeds, where, 
continuing for some time, he composed the 
" Guide to the Iloly City.”’ He was at length, 
discharged by the parliamentary committee 
for Kent, and the restitution of his goods 
was ordered; hut his livings were seques¬ 
tered. On 8 Jan. 1640-7 he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet (Ilist. MSS. Comm. 0th Rep. 
.162; Lords' Journals,yin. 663). On 10 March 
660 he attacked the right of unordained 
preaching in a public disputation with the 
anabaptist Samuel Fisher of Folkestone. 
‘Fisher pleaded the affirmative, felchingmost 
of his arguments from Jeremy Taylor’s “Dis¬ 
course of the Liberty of Prophesying,” ’ which 
Heading had already criticised iu print, and 
now attacked anew. 

Heading was restored to his Dovor living 
shortly before the king's return. On 26 May 
1660 he presented to Charles, on his first 
landing, a large hihlo with gold clasps, in the 
name of the corporation of Dover, and made 
a short speech, which was published as a 
broadside. Ho was shortly after restored 
to Charthom, made canon of the oighth 
prebend of Canterbury (0 July I860, Ln 
Neto, Fasti), and reinstituiod to OheTiton 
on 18 July (State Papers, Dom. Oar. II, viii. 
188). In October following the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
D.D.por lit, reg. (ib. six. 90). Before August 


1682 he resigned the living at Dover. He 
died on 20 Oct. 1607, and was buried on the 
30th in the parish church of Ohartham. Ilis 
son Thomas, of Christ Church, Oxford, bom 
in 1623, proceeded M.A. in July 1647 when 
‘ lately freed from prison.’ 

The works of Reading, whose doctrine 
was strictly Oalvinistic, include : 1. ‘A 
Grain of Incense, or Supplication for the 
Peace of Jerusalem, the Church and State,’ 
London [8 April], 1643. 2. ‘ An Evening 
Sacrifice, or Prayer for a Family neces¬ 
sary for these calamitous Times,’ London, 
1643. 3 . 1 Brief Instructions concerning the 
holy Sacrament for their use who propose 
to receive the Lord's Supper,’ London, 1646, 
8 vo. 4. * Little Benjamin, or Truth discover¬ 
ing Error; being a clear and full Answer 
unto the Letter subscribed by forty-seven 
Ministers of the Province of London, and pre¬ 
sented to his Excellency, January 18,1648 
. . . by J. R., a reall lover of all those who 
love peace and truth,’ London, 1648, 4to. 
6 . 1 The Ranter's Ranting, with the appre¬ 
hending Examinations and Confession of 
John Collins and five more, also their several 
kinds of mirth and dancing (by J. R.),’ Lon¬ 
don, 2 Dec. 1650 ? 4to. 6 . ‘ A Guide to the 
Holy City, or Directions and Helps to an 
Holy Life,’ Oxford, 1051, 8 vo. 7. ‘ An Anti¬ 
dote against Anabaptism,’ in part a criticism 
of Jeremy Taylor’s 1 Liberty of Piophesying,’ 
London, 1646,41 o. An edition of 1666 hears 
the title, ‘ Anabaptism routed,’ and is dedi¬ 
cated (8 Dec. 1663) to Sir William Brock¬ 
man, kt., and his wifo. 8 . ‘ Christmas revxvsd, 
or an Answer to certain Objections made 
against the Observation of a Day in memory 
oi our Saviour Christ his birth,’ London, 
1660. Dedicated to 1 my honoured kinsman, 
Mr. "William Rookc.’ A sermon of his, de¬ 
livered iu Canterbury Cathedral (London, 
1683, 4to), of which, a copy is in the Bodleian 
Library, contains a defence of church musio, 
Reading also left in manuscript, ready for the 
press, among other works, ‘ A large Comment, 
Paraphrase, and Explication on the whole 
New Testament,’ fol., in Latin, dedicated to 
Monck, and sent to be printed at London in 
i 066; but, being prevented by the great fire, 
was delivered into the hands of Wren, bishop 
of Ely. 

[The long notice in Wood's Athonse Oxon. 
(Bliss), iii. 794, was procured for him by White 
Konnott, whose father, Basil Kennstt, was for 
a time Heading's curate at Chariton, and wob 
long intimate with Heading’s son John, who 
muBt not be confused with John Reading [q. v,] 
tiie musician, though the latter was probably a 
relative (Lanad. MS. 988, fol. 70). Actdit. MS. 
18071, f. 184; Hist. MSS. Oomm, 6 th Rep. p. 
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152; Lords’ Journnls.vin. 05S; Lo Neve’s Fasti; 
Walker’s Sufferings, ii. 8; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Clark’s Oxf, Reg.; State Payors, Dom, ubi supra; 
Hasted’s Kent, iv. 118, 616 iii. 157, 381.1 

W. A. S. 

READING, JOHN (d. 1692), musician., 
may have been related to Jolin Reading 
(1688-1667) [q, v.] The latter had a son 
Johu, but ho cannot be identified with the 
musician. In 1667 tho musician was at 
Lincoln Cathedral, whore ho was appointed 
junior vicar-choral on 10 Oct. and poor vicar 
on 28 Nov. On 7 June 1670 he became 
master of the choristers, In 1676 ho was 
appointed organist of Winchester Cat hcdral; 
this ho relinquished in 1681, when he suc¬ 
ceeded ‘ Geffrys ’ as organist of Winchester 
College. The salary was, during his tenure 
of the latter oflico, raised from 6 1. to 60/. He 
died in 1692, and was, it is believed, buried 
in the cloisters at Winchester. 

Reading composed an antliom on Psnlm xxv. 
(Dioine Harmony, 1712), hut his chief claim 
to remembrance lies in tho tradition wliioh 
makes him the composer of the Winchester 
College song ‘Dulco Romuin.’ The Latin 
graces, sung before and after moat at tho 
college elections, are also ascribed to him. 
Thoy wore all first printed by Dr, Philip 
Hayes [q. v.] in ‘Ilamonia Wiccamica’ 
(1777), and subsequently republished by Gil¬ 
bert Tleathcoteas ‘ IlavmoniaAVykehamica’ 
(1811). Tliero are also fragments of eccle¬ 
siastical music by Reading at the end of 
J ebb’s ' Choral Responses and Litanies of tho 
English Church.’ 

Two other contemporary musicians bore 
the samo names, one being organist of Chi¬ 
chester Cathedral from 1674 to 1720, and 
the other a singer or actor at Drury Lano 
Theatre, who was concerned in a riot in 1096 
and fined twenty marks. Musio by John 
Reading figures in Playford’s * Division Vio¬ 
lin ’ (2nd edit. 1686), and in the ‘ Ploasant 
Musical Companion (1701), but it is not 
quite certain to which John lioadiug it 
should bo ascribed. 

To a later generation belongs John Rmd- 
tnq (1677-1764), organist, possibly ft rela¬ 
tive of oarlior musicians of tho name, or of 
Miss Reading, who sang in Addison’s ‘ Rosa¬ 
mond’ wlion it was produced with Clayton's 
feeble musio in 170/. John Reading states 
that he was educated in the Chapel Royal 
under Dr. Blow. In 1700 he was made 
organist of Dulwich College, which he loft 
in 1702 for Lincoln Cathedral. Hero he ob¬ 
tained successively the posts of junior vicar- 
ohoral, poor vicar, and master of tho chori¬ 
sters, In 1707 he returned to London, 
On 1 Doc. of that year, while pnssing tho 


house of his friend Jeremiah OlarkTrTTi 
he hoard a pistol-shot, and, entering O 
that the unfortunate organist had J 
suicide (At/maum, 2 April 1887). bJ? 
mg s first post in Loudon was that of orrnu 
mst atSt. JohnB, Ilackney; while thereto 
published two ambitious works, ‘ A Book nf 
New Songs (after tho Italian manner) with 
Symphonies,’ &c. and a 'Book of New aT 
t hems 1 (1742). In t he preface to the songs 
he declares his ndnnration for Italian musk 
wluoli lie had tried to imitnfn »j > 


w- ——iui Dueir period 
They appeared before 1724, as they m fo! 
eluded m the catalogue of Sion Collem 
Library; (lie librarian thero from 1703 to 
1744 was William Reading [q, y.], who was 
probably a relative. Reading subsequently 
became organist of St.Dunstan-in-tlie-West 
then of the united parishes of St. Maty 
Woolchurchaw, Lombard Street, and St, 
Mary Woolnolb, lie died on 2 Sept. 1784 
John Stanley [q. v."|, the blind organist, was 
one of his pupils. 

Reading is said t o have composed a tune 
which was adopted by tlio Portuguese em- 

1 1 n novr wflintmn i( nl-t n ...1 1.1. - _ rt . 1 


Christmas to tho English adaptation 0 ‘0 
come, all ye faithful' (Bunirar, Hist, of 
Musio, iii, 697, iv. 203; Hawkins, Hist trf 
tho Science and Practice of Musio, c. 164 a,; 
Oent. Mai;.176i, p. 460; Oiurrnr.T,, Popular 
Music <f the Olden Time, p, 677; Geoyb, 
Diet, of Musio and Musicians, iii. 70). 

[Chappoll’s Popular Music of the Olden Tima, 
1855, vol. ii.; Kirby’s Annals of Winchester 
College, p. 00, whore John Bishop’s Jam lucis 
orto sidoro is n^signod to Reading, Husk’s Ac¬ 
count of tho Musical Cololmitions on St. Cecilia's 
Day, p. 20; Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, 
iii. 79,1 H.D. 


READING, ROBERT nn (A 1826), 
liisLorinn, was a moult of Westminster. His 
name occurs with that of John of London, 
who, like Robert, is connected with the 
‘ Flores Ilislorianun,’ in the infirmary ac¬ 
counts of tho abbey in 1204 and 1298, and 
again in tho list of monks tried on a oharge 
of having plundered tho royal treasury m 
1808, lie died in 1826 (Flores Histwiarm , 
iii. 232). Ho was tho author of the portion 
of tho 'Flores Historiarum’ from 1807 to 
1826, which is contninod in Ohetham MS. 
0712, and of which thoro is a copy in Cotton, 
MS, Cleopatra, A. 16, Dr. Luard says this 
history ‘must rank of equal authority with 
the other chronicles of the time, It appears 
to me independent of them all. Tho feeling, 
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OH the -whole, is against the king; the writer 
is Str ong ly opposed to Gaveslon, strongly in 
favour of Thomas of Lancaster,’ Robert’s 
style is inferior to that of his predecessors, 
' being wordy and bombastic, with occasional 
insertions of foreign words, Greek, French, 
or English. This history was printed for 
the first time in Dr, Luard’e edition of the 
'Flores Historiarum’ (iii. 187-2S2). 

[Lnard’s Floras Historiarum, vol. i, pref. p. 
xliii, vol. iii. praf. pp. xvii-xix; Hardy’s Descrip¬ 
tive' Catalogue of British Hibtory, iii, 884-5, 
Dngdale's Monastieon Anglicanum, in. 115/^ 

BEADING, WILLIAM (1674-1744), 
library keeper at Sion Oollego, London Wall, 
London, the eon of a refiner of iron, was bom 
on 17 Sept. 1674 at Swin in the parish of 
Wombourne, Staffordshire. lie matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, on 1 June 
1693, graduated B.A. in 1690-7, and pro¬ 
ceeded M.A. from St. Mary Hall in 1703 
(FosTEH,H/«»»m Oxovienaea, 1891, iii. 1242). 
He is said to have been vicar of Sixhills, Lin¬ 
colnshire, between 1704-6, hut this is doubt¬ 
ful. On 16 Nov. 1708 ho was appointed,on the 
recommendation of Dr. Compton, bishop of 
London, library keeper at Sion College. lie 
1 gave the library a greater development than 
it had ever received before j he was full of 
proposals for its improvement, which were 
readily sanctioned by the. court of governors, 
and which gave fresh importance to the 
library’ (Rev. W. II. Milman, Some Account 
of Sion College, 1880,p. 63). He waslsoturer 
at the church of St. Alpliage between 1712 
and 1723, and preached the sermon at West¬ 
minster Abbey on the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles, 31 Jan. 1714. In 1710 
came out his 'History of our Lord, adorn'd 
with cuts,’ London, lOmo, of which a ‘ second 
edition, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
B. Virgin Mary,’ was published in 1717, 
This work was reprinted at Leeds, 1849-60, 
3 parts, 16mo, edited by Dean W. F. Hook, 
who recommends it as not only giving ‘the 
history as related by the four Evangelists, 
but it embodies much that commentators 
have colleoted concerning Jewish customs, 
and facts related by Josephus and contem¬ 
porary historians/ 

Heading’s chief work, an excellent edition 
in Greek and Latin of the early ecclesiastical 
historians—Eusebius Pamphilus, Socrates 
Scholaaticus, Ilermias Sozomeuus, Thaodo- 
retus,and Evragius Scliolusticus, wasprinted 
at the Cambridge University Press in 1720, 
in three folio volumes (reprinted at Turin, 
1748-7). The text of Eusebius was repub¬ 
lished at Venice, 1770, 8 vols. 8vo, and again 
at Leipzig, 1827-8, under tha core of F. A. 


Heiuicheu, who states (i. p. xxv), 1 Textum 
quidem Eusebii summa fide et cura exprimi 
ourayit Readiugus.’ In 1724 he printed 
‘ Twenty-three Sermons of Mortification, 
Holiness, and of the Fear and Love of God’ 
(London, for the author, 8vo), dedioated to 
the archbishop of Canterbury; the writer 
complained that he was ‘ always destitute of 
any eoclesiastical dignity or revenue/ On 
16 Oct. of the same year he received the 
additional office of clerk or secretary of 
Sion College, possibly just after the publica¬ 
tion of that useful compilation ‘ Biblio¬ 
thecae CleriLoudinenaism Oollegio Sionensi 
Catalogue, duplici forma concmnatus,’ of 
which the first part gives the titles arranged 
under subjects, and the seoond is an alpha¬ 
betical index. Beading appended a history 
of the college. He was made lecturer at St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lone, in 1726, and printed 
in 1728 ‘ Fifty-two Sermons for every Sun¬ 
day of the Year,’ London, 2 vols. 8vo, also 
dedicated to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was asked ‘to put an end to those 
wretched addresses for preferment, thoBC un¬ 
christian competitions,’ which indeed Read¬ 
ing himself practised. Two more volumes ap¬ 
peared in 1730, n second edition wasprinted 
in 1736, and a third edition, ‘ One Hundred 
and Sixteen Sermons preached out of the 
First Lessons aL Morning and Evening 
Prayer for all Sundays in the Year,’London, 
1766, 4 vols. Bvo, a book of some rarity, for¬ 
merly sought after. He published an edition 
of Origan ‘ de Oratione, Gr. et Lat.’ (London, 
sumptibus editoris), in 1728, 4to, and a ser¬ 
mon on the act against profane swearing in 
1731. He obtained a readership at Christ 
Church, London, in 178S. The impostor 
Georjje Psalmanazar [q. v.] speaks of using 
the library at Sion College and of receiving 
attention from Reading {Memoirs, 1766, pp. 
266-8). Arthur Bedford [q.v.] received many 
civilities from him (Scripture Chronology, 
1780). 

Hooding died on 10 Deo. 1744, ‘ remarkable 
for his plain and honest manner of life and 
preaohing’ {Gent. May. 1744, p. 670), a ripe 
and industrious scholar, a well learned man’ 
(MlLMA.iT, ut supra, p, 64). His son Thomas, 
in consideration of the services of his father, 
was granted on 28 Jan. 1744 the places of 
ostiary, under librarian, and clerk assistant 
at Sion College. 

[Information from Rev. 'W. H, Milman; see 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneed, i. ii. iii. iv, v.; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1765.] H. R. T. 

READY. WILLIAM JAMES DURANT 
(1828-1873),marine-painter, son of a clerk in 
the customs, was born in London on 11 May 
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Reagh 

1823. He was an entirely self-taught artist. 
He took some of his early works to a dealer, 
who bought them and continued to employ 
him after his return from a residence of four 
or five years in America. He painted chiefly 
scenes on the south coast of England, both 
in oil9 and water-colours. His pictures are 
signed ‘ W. F, B,,’ He was of a timid and re¬ 
tiring disposition, and exhibited only six 
times, sending one picture to the Suffolk 
Street Gallery, three to the British Institu¬ 
tion in 1861,1862 (coast scenes priced at SI. 
each), and 1865 (coast scene near Harwich, 
16/.), and two to the Royal Academy in 
1867, on the encouragement of David Hubert s, 
who admired his work. lie died at Brighton, 
29 Nov. 1878, of an illness contracted by 
painting in the open air, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Dirt, of 
Artists; Exhibition Catalogues, Royal Academy 
and British Institution.] C. D. 

REAGH, ELOHENCI5 MACCARTIlY 
(1662 P-1040 P), Trish chieftain. [See Maci- 
CARTitr Kuaqh.] 

REAY, Lords. [Soe under Maoxay, 
Donald, of Ear, 1591-1640.] 

REAY, STEPHEN (1782-1861), orien¬ 
talist, only son of Rov. John Reay, born at 
Montrose on 29 March 1782, first studied 
at Edinburgh wider Dnlsiol and Dugald 
Stewart, and graduated in 1802. After 
hie ordination, in 1806, ho was licensed to 
several curacies, but later in life resumed 
hie studies at Oxford, where ho matrioulatod 
in 1814 at St. Alban’s Hull, graduating B.A. 
in 1817 (M.A. 1823 and B.D, 1841), and 
becoming for some time vice-principal of his 
hall. In 1828 ho was appointed sub-libra¬ 
rian of the Bodleian Library, whore he had 
charge of the oriental books, and in 1840 
Laudian professor of Arabic. IIu hold both 
offices tilt hie death (20 Jan. 1801). Though 
contemporary writers pay high tributes to 
bis learning and scholarship, his literary work 
was confined to a single pseudonymous pam¬ 
phlet (‘ Observations on the Defence of the 
CJhurcli Missionary Society against tlio Objec¬ 
tions of the Arohdeacon of Bath,’ by Pilous 
Quadratus, 1818); and his name will prob¬ 
ably be remembered among scholars only by 
the references to it in the * Monument#. Phoe¬ 
nicia ’ of Gesonius, who obtained from Roay 
copies of thePhoonician inscription at Oxford. 

[Gant. Mag, 1801, pi. 1.; jMacrny’s Annals of 
tile Bodloian; Foster's Alumni Oxun.] D, 8. M. 

REBECCA,BIAGIO (1735-1808),painter 
and associate of the Royal Aoademy, born in 
1786, was of Italian birth, and is s t ated t o have 
first acquired skill in Mb art by painting fruit, 


to imitate that which he pilfered IT^chS, 
boy. lie became a student of the Rovd 
Academy m 1769, and exhibited some it 
torical subjects in the three followum vea™ 
Ho was elected an associate in 1771 f{ e UZ 
painted portraits and historical aubieefeirf 
ifttle merit. lie was, however, social? 
skilled m decorative painting, especial in 
the imitation of antique basso-relievos oa 
ceilings, st a meases, and panels in large houses 
With Giovanni Battista Ci priani [q vl and 
later John Francis Rigaud, R.A. [q v i 
Rebecca obtainod a large practice in this 
mode of decoration, which was much in vogue 
in the town and country mansions of the uo- 
biliiy and gentry at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Thu ceilings of the apartments of 
the Royal Academy wore partly executed by 
him. lie was also employed at Windsor 
Onstlo, whore it is stntod that his eccentrici¬ 
ties and facotioiiB freaks caused much amuse- 
rnent to tlio royal family. Rebecca died in 
London at his lodgings in Oxford Street on 
22 Fob. 1808, aged 73. 


[Rodgravo’s Diet, of Artists; ATnm,«»»l r s 
Memoir of J. F. ltignnd, R.A., by his Son- 
Gravos's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880.] L. 0. ’ 


RECORDE, ROBERT (1610 P-1568), 
mathematician, was born of a good family at 
Tenby in Pembroke, probably about 1510. 
His father was Thomas Recorde, and his 
mother Rose, daughter of Thomas Jones of 
Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire. He was 
admitted a scholar at Oxford abont 1625; 
procoodod B.A. and porhaps M.A., and was 
elected follow of All Souls’ in 1531. He sub¬ 
sequently romovod to Cambridge, wheie he 
road, and probably taught, mathematics and 
medicine, two sciences at that time often 
united (IIditon, Tracts, ii. 243, and Dee/, art, 
‘Algebra’). Ho graduated M.D, at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1646, IIo I,lion returned to Oxford, 
whorolio t aught arithmetic and mathematics, 
‘ which ho rendered clear to all capacities to 
an extent wholly unprecedented.’ He also 
taught, rhetoric, anatomy, music, astrology, 
and cosmography. Though he had a grest 
name in. the university for his learning,his 
reception in Oxford seems to have been so 
unsatisfaotoi’y that ho removed to London, 
whore, from the profaco to his ‘Urinalof 
Phyeick,’ lie appears to have been practising 
as a physician in 1547. Tt is said that bo 
was a physician to Edward VI and Mary, 
to whom ho dedicated some of his boons. 
The privy counoil direotod him in 1648 to 
visit, a protended prophet, one Allen, to 
confinocl in the Tower. In 1549 Records 
was comptroller of the mint at Bristol, nni 
in May 1661 ho was appointed by the king 
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general surveyor of the mines and money, 
m which capacity he served both in England 
and Ireland (Strvpe, Ecclesiastical Memo¬ 
rials, ii. i. 478 ; Thom is. Historical Notes, 
I860). He died in the king’s bench prison, 
Southwark, in 1558, probably not long after 
making his -will, 28 June 1558 fcf, Kennet in 
Lansd. MS. 980, Brit. Mus.) The assertion 
tkat he was imprisoned for debt accords 
with his allusions to pecuniary difficulties at 
the end of the 1 Whetstone of Witte,’ but 
he left a little money to his relatives in his 
will (see Halltwiill, Connection of Wales 
with the Early Science of England. The 
will is in the prerogative office). He had 
four sons and five daughters (see Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine, v. 116 &e.) The only 
known portraits of Recorde are woodcuts in 
the * Urinal of Physick ’ and the 1 Pathway 
to Knowledge.’ There seems no doubt that 
he wae an active champion of the protestant 
reformation (of. Fuller, Worthies ; Pits, p. 
746). 

Though the greatest part of his time was 
spent in the mathematical sciences, Recorde 
is said to have been deeply skilled in rhetorio, 
philosophy, polite literature, history, cosmo¬ 
graphy, astrology, astronomy, physio, music, 
mineralogy, and every branch of natural 
history, lie was also conversant with all 
matters relating to the coinage, had a 
good knowlodge of Saxon (cf. his marginal 
notes to Alex. Esshbiensis, MS. 0.0.0. 
Cantabr. E. ii.), was no mean divine, and 
was acquainted with the law. Ho was a 
zealous antiquary, and made a large collec¬ 
tion of historical and other ancient manu¬ 
scripts. lie was probably the first, cer¬ 
tainly one of the first, in England to adopt 
the Oopemican system, which was only put 
forward as an hypothesis in 1543; though 
ha seems to have thought the world not 
yet quite ripe for such a doctrine, and was 
perhaps afraid to avow it very distinctly 
(Halliwell in Phil. Mag. June 1840). He 
advises his reader not to rely too much on 
Ptolemy; hut it appears that he liad not 
quite abandoned astrology. 

Recorde was practically the founder of 
an English school of mathematical writers. 
He was the first writer in English on 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and 
the first to introduce algebra into England, 
He seems, in fact, to have been one of the first 
to see the independence of an algebraic opera¬ 
tion and its numerical interpretation (Ball, 
History of Mathematics in Cambridge ), Re¬ 
corde is superior to others, even Vieta, in his 
perception of general results connected with 
the fundamental notation of algebra, and he 
is free from the tendency, then common, to 


invest simple numbers with the character of 
planes, solids, &c. ne also uses fractions 
and arabic numerals with greater freedom 
than was usual in his time. De Morgan, in 
a most learned and valuable article on Re¬ 
corded works ( Companion to the British 
Almanac for 1887, pp. 80-7), says that, to 
his knowledge, Recorded ‘Pathway’ con¬ 
tains the first use of the term 1 sine ’ in Eng¬ 
lish. _ His only claims to originality of in¬ 
vention rest on his discovery of the method 
of extracting the square root of multinomial 
algebraic expressions, and on his having been 
the first to use the present sign of equality, 

1. s. 1 »’ (for both see Whetstone of Witte, 
1657). This sign was probably taken from 
mediaeval manusexipta, in which it is used 
for ' est ’ (of. Henry, Revue ArchSologique, 
1879). The * Whetstone of Witte’ is also 
the first English book containing the symbols 
‘ + ’ and ‘ —,’ which Recorde seems some¬ 
times to have used as symbols of operation, 
and not as mere abbreviations. Recorded 
mathematical works continued to he standard 
authorities till the end of the sixteenth 
centnry, and one of them (‘ Grounde of 
Artes ’) was still popular at the end of the 
seventeenth contury. They are all written 
in the form of a somewhat diffuse dialogue 
between the master and scholar. Recorded 
style, not very free in his earlier books, im¬ 
proved later. In his prefaces, introductions, 
and conclusions ho frequently indulges in 
very passable poetry fa beautiful and digni¬ 
fied hymn from the 'Castle of Knowledge’ 
is quoted in Colt,tub’s Bibliographical Ac- 
count). 

Recorded earliest work was: 1, ‘The 
Grounde of Artes,’ on arithmetic, 1540,1649, 
1543, 1649, 1661, 1662, 1568, 1661, 1670, 
1671,1678; with additions by John Dee and 
John Mollis, 1682, 1688, 1690, 1000, 1607, 
1010; and by Robert Norton, 1618; and by- 
Robert Hartwell and R. 0., 1623,1680,1640, 
1648,1662,1664; and by Thomas Willsford, 
1068, 1662; the last known edition is by 
Edward Hatton in 1699, From the prefaoe 
Recorde seems to have contemplated a pub¬ 
lication on alloys, which was probably not 
encouraged by the ministers of Edward VI., 
part of whose policy it was to adulterate 
the coin. Perhaps his best known work is 

2. ‘The Whetstone of Witte, or the second 
Part of Avithmetike,’ 1667, on algebra (the 
title, = cos ingenu, is a play on the word 
cosa = thing, then used for the unknown in 
algebra). This work is referred to in Scott’s 
‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap, xxiv., as being 
the only book in the usurer’s house besides 
tho bible. Halliwell ( Letters on Scientific 
Sidyeots, Preface, p x) says that it ranks 
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1 with the ablest foreign, contemporary pro¬ 
ductions on the subject/ and that ‘ it appears 
as an oasis in an age deficient in science/ 
Recorde follows Scheubel and Stifel. He 
has nothing on cubic equations, and does 
not appear to have known of the Italian 
algebraists (for an analysis see Hutton's 
DM, art. 1 Algebra; ’ there is a quotation 
from the preface, relating to the North-West 
passage, m Bbtdmb’s Censura Literaria, 
1816, pp. 188-91). 

Others of Recorde’s writings are: 3. 1 The 
Pathway to Knowledge, or the first Prin¬ 
ciples of Geometry/ &c,, in four boohs, 
1661,1674,1602 (containing two out of the 
four parts). In the dedication to the reader 
(quoted in Pbbot’s Anecdotes of Science, 
p. 118), Recorde claims to be olearing the 
path for others who might attain to greater 
fame than himself. He explains solar and 
lunar eclipses, promises a trealiso on cosmo¬ 
graphy, and gives a description of Euclid, bk. 
i. prop, iv., a method of working various ques¬ 
tions in practical geometry, and a list of 
astronomical instruments in uso. There is 
also a rough determination of the magnitude 
of the earth, whiohis said to bo 21,600 miles 
round. 4. ‘The Oastle of Knowledge, a 
Treatise on Astronomy and the Sphere/1661, 
1666, and 1690, with an emblematical title- 
page, dedicated in English to Queen Mary, 
and in Latin to Cardinal Polo. Ho also 
wrote a medical treatise: 6. 1 The Urinal of 
Physick’ (also known as tho ‘Judicial of 
Urines’), 1647,1618,1668,1659,1667,1674, 
1682,1699,1661,1666; a short hut metho¬ 
dical treatise with figures and good descrip¬ 
tions (sec Htjtohtnbos, Biogr. Medico,). A 
number of other works, none of which arc 
extant, are also assigned to Recorde. Among 
these are : ‘ The Gate of Knowledge/ 1660, 
probably on monsuration, and ‘ThoTreasure 
of Knowledge/1666, probably on tho higher 
part of astronomy, both of which, in his 
‘ Castlo of Knowledge/ ho says that ho wroto; 
and a translation of Euolid referred to by 
John Doo ‘ in carmine oncomiastico ’ at tho 
end of Doe’s edition of Recorders ‘Arith- 
motiko.’ * The Ancient Description of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, with a simple Oonsure of 
the same/ is also ascribed to him. In tho 
preface to tho second book of tho ‘ Pathway ’ 
Recorde states that ho intended ‘ shortly to 
sot forth 1 works on tho following subjeots, 
viz. ‘The arte of Measuryng/ ‘The arte of 
makyng of Dials/ and ‘ Tlie use of tho Glolie 
and the Sphere;’ and that he had ‘other 
sundry© woorkes partoly ended, and partely 
to bee ended/ viz. ‘ Of tho peregrination of 
man, and tho originall nf all nations/ ‘ Tho 
state of tymes, and mutations of roalmcs,' 


‘ The image of a perfect common weltvTm? 
, 0f tlu » wonderfull woorkes and effeotes^ 
beastos, plantos, and minerals/ Bain V3 
Pits credit him with books on M 
topics, as well as with others entitled ‘Ana. 
tomia Qumdam/ < Oosmographiia iaas3 
-pa auricular: confessions/ and ‘De Muotin 
Eucharist© ’ (of. Shebbtokb, Sphere^ 
Mantliusji Vossnrs, De Soientiis Matterm. 
tiicia, IdoO). 

Most of Reoorde’s books were printed hr 
Reynold or Reginald Wolfe. Ho was also 
employed by John Kyngston to collate the 
first and third editions of Pabyan’B ‘ Ohm- 
nicies/ and compare it with the history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in order to produce 
an improved fourth edition of Pabyen, Be- 
cordo’s edition was brought out in 1669 (cf 
Ellis, Fubyctn, pp. 19, 80, for additions V 
Records). 1 


[Ctmingham's Cosmographicall Gl.iaae, 1559 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Pits, Do Illutfcr. Anri, 
Script.; Balo’sScript,Brit.; Ames’s Typogiach.’ 
Antiq. od. Dibdin (under Reynold Wolfe)- 
Cooper’s A theme Oantnbr.; Wood’s Athena 
Oxen.; ITallnm’s Lit. of Europe; Do Morgan's 
Aritlim. BookH; Poucouk’a Hist, of Arithm.; 
Aikin’s Biogr. Memoirs of Modioino; Rilioris 
Bibliogr. Auglo-Pooticn; Cambrian Register, ii. 
209; WillinmH's Eminent Wulshmen; Enighfs 
Enoyclop.; Chnlmors’s Biogr. Diet.; Poggen- 
d orff, Biogr.-lit._ Hand win-tor buck rnr Geschicbts 
dor exacton WisBonsehjfron; Arokeeologia, riii. 
137-0, 160-82; Edinb. Review, xxii. 89; Meg. 
of Pop. Science, vol. iv. (J. L. = Hnlliwell); 
NotoH and Quorios, 1st ser. v. 169, 497, 2nd eer, 
i, 70, 380, x. 102; Brit. Mus. Cot.; Cole's Athene! 
Oantnbr.; W. II. Black’s Bibliogr. Decani.; App. 
to 1 st Report of tho Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, pp. 70-122; Cantor, Goschichte 
dor Mathonintikj authorities cited.] W. F. S, 


REDDIE, JAMES (1778-1862), legal 
author,born at Dysart in 1778, was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh—where he 
was contemporary with Honry (afterwords 
Lord) Brougham—at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, and tho college of Glasgow. He 
passed advocate in 1797. After giving pro¬ 
mise of high ominanco in his profession, he 
aocoptod, m 1804, the offices or town-clerk, 
assessor of tho magistrates, and presiding 
judgo in tho town court of Glasgow. These 
posts ho retained unt il his death on 6 April 
1862, Ilis leisure lie devoted to the study 
of tho development of law and legal theory, 
of which tho following works were the fruit: 

1. * Jnquirios, Elementary and Historical, on 
ike Sciouoo of Law/ Loudon, 1840, 8vo. 

2. ‘An Historical View of the Law or 
Maritime Oommerco/ London, 1841. firs, 
8, ‘Inquiries into International Law/ Lon¬ 
don, 1842, 8vo. 4. 1 Researches, Historical 
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and Critical, in Maritime International Law,’ 
Edinburgh, 1844,8vo. 

His son, John Freddie, who died firatjudge 
of the Calcutta court of small causes on 
28 Nov. 1851, was author of ‘Historical 
Notices of the Roman Law and of tho Recent 

_i-P if a Rfnrlv in flfiPTnftTir’ Tirmdnn. 



enCT of the Proposal to form a new Civil tSode 
for England,’ London, 1828, 8vo. 

Both father and son are to be distinguished 
from James Reddie, author of ‘ Yis Inertias 
Victa' (1802) and other pseudo-scientific 
tracts. 

[Lord Brougham’s Autobiography (1871), i. 
10 69 with his memoir of James Ileddie in Law 
Bariev, November 1862, xvii. 68 seq.; Gent. 
Jtag. 1862, i. 208 j Irving’s Book of Scotsmen,] 

J. M. B. 

BEDDING, OYRTJS (1785 -1870), 
ioumalist, bom at Penrvn on 2 Feb. 1786, 
was son of Robert Redding (1766-1807), a 
baptist minister, first at Falmouth and then 
atHnro, where he died on 20 March 1807, 
Gyms was educated mainly at home by his 
father, and, developing literary aspirations, 
had Bomo juvenile verses printed aL his own 
expense. His earliest recollections included 
one of John Wesley preaching from a stack 
of Norway timber upon Falmouth quay. 
0ns of his youthful companions was Henry 
Msrtyn [q. v.l the missionary. For a time 
he seems to have attended the classes at 
Truro grammar Bchool. He settled in Lon¬ 
don about 1806, took rooms in Gough Square, 
dined frequently at the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ 
and settled down to a life of continuous in¬ 
dustry as a journalist. For a time he served 
on the staff of the ‘ Pilot,’ founded in 1807 
to ventilate Fast Indian questions, but in 
1808 returned to the west of England, and 
edited the weekly ‘PlymouthChronicle.’ In 
June 1810 he started and edited tho ‘West 
Briton and Cornwall Advertiser.’ In 1814 
he went to PariSj where from 1815 to 1818 
from 18 Rue Vivienne lie edited ‘ Galignani’s 
Messenger;’ in tho former year he wrote the 
Paris correspondence for the ' Examiner.’ 
During 1818-19 lie travelled in France, and 
acquired information which proved of service 


in his ‘ History of Wines.’ From 1821 to 
1880Redding was working editor of tho ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ started, under the nomi¬ 
nal editorship of Thomas Campbell, to rival 
the ’Monthly’ of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] 
Redding, who also contributed numerous 
articles, was indefatigable in tlie manage¬ 
ment of the magazine, Campbell being a 
mere figure-head, and for ten years, says 
Patmore, ‘ the public got a bettor magazine 


for the money than they had ever obtained 
before! From 1831 to 1883 he edited, again 
in conjunction with Campbell, the 1 Metro¬ 
politan, a monthly journal of literature, 
science, and art,’ and, on its failure to realiee 
expectations, he recruited the ranks of pro¬ 
vincial editors, directing in succession the 
‘Bath Guardian’ (1884-6) and the ‘Staf¬ 
fordshire Examiner’ (1886-40). In 1841 
he started in succession two abortive ven¬ 
tures, ‘The English Journal’and‘The Lon¬ 
don Journal.’ From this date he devoted 
himself more exclusively to bookmaMng, his 
versatility and industry being alike remark¬ 
able. His best book was his ‘ History and 
Description of Modern Wines,’ based upon 
careful personal observation and gleanings 
from manysources. By advocating the reduc¬ 
tion of the duties on French wines it did 
much to educate public opinion on thiB sub¬ 
ject, and to prepare the way for the rectifi¬ 
cation of the tariff in 1860. Redding’s work 
owed something to the ‘Treatise’ of John 
Croft [q. v.], York, 1787, and it is now largely 
superseded by J. L, W. Thudichum’s ‘ Trea¬ 
tise on Wines,’ 1894. Christopher North 
emphatically praised Redding’s ‘Gabrielle,’ 
while several generations of boys have read 
with unqualified approval his ‘Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea. 

In politics Redding was a staunch and 
consistent upholder of the Fox tradition, 
ETis services to the whig party were nume¬ 
rous and confidential, but his sole reward was 
a civil list pension of 76/., which he accepted 
in 1863. During his long life he came into 
contact with many notabilities. Besides 
Campbell, he was intimate with Beokford 
and John Wilson, and he gives glimpses 
in his rambling 1 -tobiographical volumes 
of O’Connell, Madame de Stael, Canning, 
J. W, M. Turner, Talma, Dr. Parr, Horace 
Smith, Schlegel, and Dr. Wolcot. Redding 
outlived his generation, and died, half for¬ 
gotten, at Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, on 
28 May 1870. He was buried at Willesden 
on 8 June, Hemamed,atKenwyn,on8May 
1812, a Miss Moyle of Chacewater, who sur¬ 
vived him with two daughters, one married 
and settled in San Francisco ( West Briton, 
14 May 1812). Redding’s library was sola 
by Puttiok & Simpson on 4 July 1870 (Cat. 
London, 1870,8vo). 

Redding’s chief works were! 1. ‘Gabrielle, 
a Tale of tho Swiss Mountains [and miscel¬ 
laneous pieces],’ London, 1829,I2mo; dedi¬ 
cated to Campbell; some of the verses had 
already appeared in the ‘NewMonthly’ end 
‘ Blackwood.’ 2. ‘A History of Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea, from the most authentic 
sources,’ London, 1883, 2 vole. 12moj 2nd 
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ser. 1885, 2 vols. 12mo; a very popular com¬ 
pilation, which has undergone many modifi¬ 
cations and abridgments. 8. ‘A IlisLory 
and Description of Modern Wines,’ London, 
1833, 8vo; 2nd edit,, with considerable ad¬ 
ditions and a new preface developing tho 
system of the port-wine trade, London, 1836, 
8vo: 3rd edit., with additions [Bohn j, Lon¬ 
don, 1861; 4th edit. 1860. 4. ' The Life of 
King William IV,’ London, 1837, 8vo; pub¬ 
lished anonymously, and written hastily in 
anticipation of the king’s death (cf. Fifty 
Year r Jteaolleotims, 1868, iii. 163). 5.‘ Every 
Man his own Butler,’ London, 1830, 12mo; 
2nd edit. 1862; 3rd edit,, enlarged, with im¬ 
portant wine statistics, I860, lamo. 6. ‘An 
Illustrated Itinerary of the County of Corn¬ 
wall,’ London, 1842,4to, with map and wood- 
cuts; dedicated to a local magnate and 
patron, Sir Charles Lemon. The illustrations 
are good and the text attractive; it was in¬ 
tended to pilot a series of illustrated county 
histories undor Redding’s general odilorsliij), 
hut the series only advanced as far en voi. 11 . 
(Lancashire). 7. ‘Velasco [or memoirs of a 
pago: a novel],’ 1846, 3 vols. 8vo. 8. 1 Re¬ 
marks on tho Invasion Mania’ (privately 
printed), 1848, 8vo. 9. ‘The Stranger in 
London, or Visitors’ Companion to the Me¬ 
tropolis and its Environs, with an Historical 
ana Descriptive Sketch of the Great Exhi¬ 
bition,’ London, 1861,8vo. 10. ‘ Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, with Observations on Men and 
Things,’ 1868, 3 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1858. 
11. ‘Memoirs of William Bockford of Font- 
hill, author of “Vathek,”’ I860,2 vols. 8vo; 
an account of lteddiug’s conversations with 
Beckford had previously appoared iu the 
‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ (1844-5), and soma 
of the mat eriiu lma already appeared in ‘ fifty 
Yeara’Recolloclions.’ 12. ‘Fronoli Wines and 
Vineyards, and the way to find thorn,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1860,8vo. 13. ‘Ll torayy Reminiscences 
and Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,’ I860, 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. 1 Keeping up Appearances, 
a novel of English life, 1861, 3 vols. 8vo. 
15. ‘Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,' Lon¬ 
don, 1863, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘ Yesterday and 
To-day,’ boing a sequel to ‘ Fifty Years’ Ro- 
collactions,’ 1868, 3 vols. 8vo, 17. ‘Past 
Oelebritius whom I havo known,’ London, 
J806, 2 vols, 8vo. 18. 'A Wife and not a 
Wife,’ a novel, 1807, 3 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘Per¬ 
sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Mon,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1867,8 vols, 8vo, 

Rodding edited, among other works, 
‘Pandurong Hilrl, or Memoirs of a Hindoo ’ 
(London, 1826, 8 vols. 12mo), writing up 
the rough notes sent from India by William 
Browne Ilooldey (of. Fifty Years’ Jtocolkc- 
tions, ii, 831), In the same way he put 


together from rough notes supplied by 
tom Joseph Andrews ‘A Jhurne/fZ 
Buenos Ayres through the ProvWd 
Cordova, lucuman, and Salto, to Potn»i 
in 1825-6/ London, 3 vols. 1827, 8v™ T„‘ 
1828 he edited the first collected editim/.S 
‘The Poetical Works of Thomas<25# 
2 vols. 8vo. In 1837 be __f. > 
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plement’ to John Norton's ‘General Bfn- 
graphical Dictionary,’ 1861. Adding con¬ 
tributed several lives (including Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Wilson,Rogers, and Camp- 
boll) to Galignani’s ‘ Complete Edition of 
the Poets* (Paris, 1829-80), and the article 
on‘Wine,’ together with several georapM- 
cal articles, to the ‘ Encyclopedia Mstm- 
politana,’ 1817-45. He iW contributed 
between 181.7 and 1830, to the ‘Literary 
Clazutte,’ the ‘ London Magazine/ the ‘Lite¬ 
rary Museum,’ tho ‘Times.’ and ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine.’ Lator, in 1847, he wrote divert¬ 
ing ‘ Essays by an Ex-editor’ for Douglas 
Jorrold’s ‘ Weekly News;’ and in 1862, ftom 
notes and observations supplied by J. W 
Oldmixon during a tonr in the United States' 
ho constructed, under the pseudonym of 
J. W. Ilongiston, an amusing miscellany 
called ‘ A Yankee Steamer on the Atlantic’ 
(London, 8vo). Jlis translations include 
‘Loonora’ (from the ‘Lenore’ of Gottfhed 
Burger, tlio translator of Raepe’s ‘Mun¬ 
chausen’s Travels’), privately printed about 
1810, and one of file earliest literary essays 
(see Yesterday and To-day, ii. 7); also a 
translation of Thiors’s ‘ History of the Con¬ 
sulate and the Empire,’ a vory hasty piece of 
work, executed in 1840. 

[Bunso and Courtney's Bibliotheca Coran- 
bionsie and supplement (containing a foil biblio. 
graphy, which is tho moro valuable inasmuch as 
tho collection of Roddiug’s works in the British 
Museum is vory incomplete); Boese's CoUectuaea 
Coruubionsia; Allibono's Diet, of English Litera¬ 
ture; Mon of tho Roign; Men of the Tima, 7th 
ed.; Fox Bourne's Ilist. of English Newspapers, 
j. 808; Andrews’s Hist, of British Journalism, 
ii. 08-0 j Patmoro’s My Frionde and Acquaint¬ 
ances, i. 107, 111; Cluydon's Rogers, ii. I3S; 
Illustrated London News, 11 June 1870; 
Athonauun, 1870, i. 742, 776; Douglas Jerald's 
Wookly News, 1847; Morning Poet, 2 June 
1870; Baptist Magazine, 1864, p. 600; Notts 
and Queries, 4th sor. v. 660; St. James's Msg. 
1870, pp. 444-8 ; Wilson’s Nodes Ambrosian®, 
1860, in. 468 ( Mediae Port. Gall. ed. Bates,p,4; 
Addit. MSS. 28612, ff, 17-18 (Griffin’s Contem¬ 
porary Biography).] T. 8. 

REDDISH, SAMUEL (1785-1786), 
actor, the son of a tradesman at Frame, was 
bom there in 1786, and was educated at 
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Frome grammar school. Apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Plymouth, he made unsuccessful 
application for employment at the Plymouth 
theatre, and then joined, at fifteen shillings 
a week, the Norwich company. After two 
years spent in playing insignificant parts, lie 
came to London, and was accorded leading 
business at the .Richmond Thpatre. Applica¬ 
tions to the managements at Drury Lane and 
Coyent Garden being fruitless, he obtained an 
engagement in Dublin. In 1761-2, at Smock 
Alley Theatre, he ployed, under Mossop, Eton 
in the ‘ Orphan of China.’ In 1762 Reddish 
went to Grow Street, where, in 1763, he ap¬ 
peared as Young Olackit in the * Guardian.’ 
In Ireland he stayed some years, obtaining 
artistio and social recognition as a gentleman 
of easy fortune, but r unningdeeply into debt. 
The author of ‘ Theatnoal Biography,’ 1772, 
tells at considerable length of a shameful 
trick he played his creditors. He persuaded 
them to take tioltets for his benefit in ‘Bi- 
chord III,' promising to repay the remainder 
of their debts out of the receipts. On the 
tickets thus given being presented at the 
theatre, their holders were refused admission. 
The angry creditors assembled next day, hut 
found that Reddish had disappeared with the 
proceeds of the entertainment. 

Reddish made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane as Lord Townly in the ‘ Provoked Hus¬ 
band ’ on 18 Sept. 1707. On the 23rd he was 
Lord Falbl'idge in the ‘ English Merchant,’ 
on 10 Oct. Posthumus, and on 28 Oot. George 
Barnwell in the ‘ London Merchant.' Love- 
well in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ Monesos 
in‘Tamerlane,’ King Edward in the ‘ Earl 
of Warwick,’ Etan, Oastalio in the ‘Orphan,’ 
Raymond in the ‘ Countess of Warwick,’ 
Heartley in the ‘ Guardian,’ Fainall in the 
‘ Way of the World,’ Orlando in ‘ As you 
like it,’ Richard III (for hia benefit), An¬ 
tonio in the 1 Merchant of Venice,’ Macduff 
to the Macbeth of Garrick, Edgar in ‘ Lear,’ 
Theodosius in the piece so named were givBn 
during his first season i he was also the 
original Frederick Molmoth in Kenriclds 
‘ Widow'd Wife ’ on 6 Dec. 1767, and Lord 
Winwortk in Kelly's 'False Delicacy’ on 
23 Jon. 1708. 

Reddish remained during ten seasons in all 
at DrurvLane,playing many important parts, 
Alexander the Great, Alonzo in the ‘ Re¬ 
venge,’ Dumont, Southampton in ‘Earl of 
Essex,’ Henry VI to the Richard III of 
Garrick, Lord Aimwortk, Lothario, Jupiter 
in ‘Amphitryon,’ Oakly, Valentine in ‘ Love 
for Love,’ Osman in ‘Zavo,’ Sir Charles 
Easy in ‘ Careless Husband,’ Young Bevil in 
‘ Conscious Lovers,’ Young Belmont in the 
‘ Foundling,’ Iago, Qlerimout in the ‘Tender 


Husband,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,’ King Arthur, Beverley in the 
‘ Gamester,’ Lord Wronglo ve m ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake,’ Varnnes, Baiazet, Osmynin ‘Mourn¬ 
ing Bride,’ J affier, Macbeth, Tancred, Alfred, 
King John, Ilippolitus in ‘Phasdra/ Earl of 
Warwick, Antony in‘ All for Love,' Evander, 
Olaudio in ‘ Measure for Measure,’Vainlove in 
the‘ Old Bachelor,’ Falkland in tka ‘Rivals,’ 
and other characters. He was seen in a good 
many original parts, principal among which 
were Doutlay in the 1 Hypocrite,’ Frampton 
in Mrs. Griffith’s ‘School tor Rakes,’Ornlan 
in Home's * Fatal Discovery,’ Sir John 
Dormer in Kolly’s * Word to the Wise,’ Don 
Carlos in Biokerstaffe’s ‘’Tis well it’s no 
worso,’ Tyrrel in Cumberland’s ‘Fashion¬ 
able Lover,’ Philotas in Murphy’s 1 Grocian 
Daughter,’ Yeung Melville in O’Brien’s 
‘ Duel,’ Alonzo in Home’s tragedy so named, 
Belville in Kelly’s ‘School for Wives,’ 
Meues in Dow’s ‘ Sethona,’ Count Alberti in 
‘ Heroine of the Cave ’ (begun by nenry 
Jones, 1721-1770 [q. v.l, under the title of 
‘ The Cave of Idra, and left by him in the 
hands of Reddiah ; who induced Paul Iliffer- 
nan [q. v.] to finish it), Charles Manlove in 
Cumberland’s ‘ Choleric Mnn,’Morcar in Dr. 
Francltlin’s ‘ Matilda,’ Duke of Bragonza in 
JepliBOn's * Braganza,’ Oroes in Ayscough’s 
‘Semiramis’ (adapted from Voltaire), and 
Young Fashion in Sheridan's ‘Trip to Scar¬ 
borough.’ In 1777-8 he was not engaged. 

On 32 Oct. 1778 Reddish made, as Ham¬ 
let, his first appearance at Covent Garden. 
He repeated his performances of Posthumus, 
a character in which, ‘ by particular desire, 
he was again seen for his benefit on 6 May 
1779. This was his last, appearance on the 
stage. He had long given signs of failing 
memory. On 6 March 1779 he forgot his 
engagement to play the original character of 
Alonzo, and the part had to be read on the 
stage by another actor. With a view to 
setting himself right with the public, he 
issued, together with an apology, an affidavit 
concerning his forgetfulness. Two months 
later his friends prevnilod upon the manage¬ 
ment of Covent Garden to give him a benefit, 
in whioh he was to play Posthumus. Early 
in the day he betrayed signs of idiocy, and 
asserted that he was about to ploy Romeo 
{Letters and Poem of the late Mr. John Hen¬ 
derson, ed. John Ireland, p. 48 n.) With diffi¬ 
culty he was disabused or the idea and pushed 
on to the stage. In presence of the public lus 
couutenanca resumed mean mg, and, though in 
the green-room he kept relapsing into Romeo, 
he played Posthumus through on the stage 
hotter than was oustomory, his manner being 
‘ more natural and less assuming.’ For some 
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years previous to his death Reddish had an 
annuity from the Drury Lane _ Theatrical 
Fund. lie lingered out the remainder of his 
life as a lunatic, dying in the York asylum on 
81 Dec. 1785. 

Reddish, though for some time a prominent 
figure, filling the place of Charles Ilolland 
(1788-1789) [q. v.J, never rose above a second- 
rate position. His form was stiff and heavy, 
his face was rigid, and he had a monotonous 
voice. He was very violent in his acting, and 
as Oastalio stabbed William Smith (d. 1819) 
[q. v.], who impersonated Polydore. _ Dibdin 
pronounces him a performer of considerable 
merit. 

A portrait as Posthumus was painted by 
Robort Edge Pine [q. v.J and engraved by 
Y. Greon, and published on 19 Nov. 1771. 
This is possibly the picture for which hie bio¬ 
grapher says robulrofully that he paid sixty- 
fivo guineas. Another portrait by Parkinson, 
as Posthumus to tlio Iachimo of Palmer, is in 
the Mathows collection in the Garrick Club. 

About 1707 Reddish married a Miss Hart, 
tha daughter of a tradesman in St. James’s, 
who made a brief appearance on the singo, 
and was mentioned by Churchill among st ago 
boauties: 

Happy in this, behold among tho throng, 

■With transient gleam of graao ITart swoops 

along. 

No record of hor performances bofore hot 
marriage can be tracod in Goncst, and she 
appears to have grown very stout and not to 
havo lived long. What specially com¬ 
mended her to Reddish is suid to havo been 
an income of 2001. a year, settled upon her 
by a previous admirer. Tho name of Mrs. 
Roddish appears to tho Oountoss of Notting¬ 
ham in tho ‘ Earl of Essex ’ on 28 Deo. 1707, 
and to Lady Macduff on 14 Jnn, 1708. As a 
seoond wife Reddish married Mrs. Canning, 
the mother of George Canning. Some doubt 
has been cast on the marriage, but Robort 
Bell, in his ‘ Life of Canning,’ says that it 
rests on an authority which properly closes 
all discussion on the subject. 


Canning's father and a connection oFsT, 
Astloy Cooper, was the son of Thomas Bril 
of Roos Ilall, Beocles, Suffolk, but 
obliged, owing to the pressure of credit™ 
to leave England for Hamburg, a n d S 
there in December 1810, whereupon ht 
widow, with five children, returned to Ene 
land. He was a newspaper hack, but „i»„' 
published: 1. * Studios of Natura,’ ^ 
luted from the French of Bernardin 
St. Pierre, 1798. 2. ‘ Anecdotes and Bio 
graphy,’ 1799 j two editions. 8. ‘Essay on 
the Laws of England,’ Hamburg, 1802 
8 vols. 1 

The son, Leman Thomas [Tertiusl Rede, 
was, like his father, brod to the law, but 
inherited tho paternal propensity to’ ; m . 
providence, and took to the stage and team¬ 
ing elocution. Ho anti his brother William 
Leman Redo [q. v.J were known in London 
lifo as ‘ tho inseparables.’ They were both 
of them tho possessors of great literary 
talent and varied conversational powers 
and both of them were always in want of 
money. Leman performed ‘divers melo¬ 
dramatic characters in the provinces’ and in 
London, his last appearance on the stage 
taking place at Sadler’s Wells Theatre a fort¬ 
night before his death. Tie died on 12 Deo. 
1832, and was buriodin Clerkenwelloemetoryj 
his brother being buried in the same grave in 
1847. In 1824 Rede married the widow of 
Willinra Oxberry [q. v.J, the comedian. 

His works were: 1. ‘ The Modern Speaker.' 
2. 1 Memoir of Goorge Canning,’ 1827, a 
volume noL without merit hut very in¬ 
adequate in research, as ‘ two months only 
wore allotted to him’ for its preparation. 
8, ' Tho Road to the Stage, or the Perfor¬ 
mer’s Preceptor/ J 827; a useful little manual 
on acting and tho stage at that date. In 
conjunction with his brother he edited 
‘ Oxborry’s DramatioBiogmphy,’ which sold 
well and ran to five volumes. 

[Works ofL, T. Rede, fathor and son; Gant. 
Mag. 1832, ii. 581; NoLos and Queries, 6th 
Bor. x, 408.1 W. P. 0. 


[TlioatricalBiography, 1772; Gonost’sAeoount 
of tho English Stage; Dibdin's Hist oiy of tho 
Stage; Doran’s Annals of tho Stage, od. Lowo ; 
Hitohoook's Irish Stago ; Smith's Catalogue; 
Clark RnssoU’s Roprosontnt ivo Actors; G ooiginn 
Era. A Lifo of Reddish apponrs in Millor’s Lon¬ 
don Moronry, No, x.J J. K. 

REDE. [See also Rea.e, Reade, Reed, 
Rebde, and Reid,] 

REDE, LEMAN TIIOMAS [TERTIUS] 
(1799-1882), miscellaneous writer, was horn 
in 1799, The father. Leman Thomas Redo, 
student of tho Inner Tomplo, friend of G eorge 


REDE, Sm ROBERT (d. 1519), chief 
justice of the common pleas, wasson of Wil¬ 
liam and Joan Rode, as appoars both from 
his will and from a dood founding a fellow¬ 
ship at Jesus College, Cambridge. Foss is in¬ 
correct in Btaling that bo was tho third son 
of Edward Rode, who married Izod, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Humphrey Stanley. The family 
came originally from Morpeth, Northumber¬ 
land. Koclo’s grandfather was a serjeant-at- 
law in the roign of Henry XV, and was 
settled at Norwich. Rede was educated at 
Buckingham College, Cambridge, which 
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about 1542 became Magdalene College, and 
he was afterwards a fellow of King's Hall, 
which in 1646 was incorporated with and 
made part of Trinity College. He also 
studied the municipal law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was autumn reader in 1460. His 
name as an advocate occurs in the * Year 
Books 1 from 1484, and his arguments were 
frequently reported. The writ calling him 
to the degree of serjeant-at-law, though 
tested on 20 Nov. 1485, was probably not 
returnable till tins following Easter term, as 
he was Lent reader of his inn in 1486-6. 

He was appointed king’s sergeant on 
8 April 1494, and was made justice of the 
hint’s bench on 24 Nov. 1495, being soon 
afterwards knighted. His elevation to the 
office of chief justice of the common pleas 
took place in Michaelmas term 1506, and he 
was one of the executors of Henry VII. On 
the accession of Henry VIII he was reap¬ 
pointed chief justice by patent dated 25 April 
1609 (Brewer, letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, i. 1). On 24 Oct. 1614 he ob¬ 
tained a royal lioenee to found a ohantry in 
honour of Ohriet for one chaplain at the 
altar of St. Catharine, in tho chuToh of St. 
llary, Chiddingstono, Kenf, for himself and 
his wife, ne was elected a member of tlio 
parliament which assembled on 6 Feb. 1614- 
1516. Ho died on 8 Jan. 1618-19. 

By his wife Margaret [Alfegh] of Chidding- 
stons he had a son Edmund, who died with¬ 
out issue on 10 June 1601, and the following 
daughters: Bridget (somotimes called Catha¬ 
rine), wife of Six Thomas Willoughby, knight, 

a ice of the common pleas ; Jane, wife of 
aOaryll, aerjeant-at-law; Mary, wife of 
Sir ’William Barrington, knight; Boro thy, 
wife of Sir Edward Wotton, knight; and 
Elizabeth. 

His will is in the London Registry, and 
bears date 29 Dec. 1518. In it he desirod 
to be buried in the chapel of St. Catharine 
at the Charterhouse, London, where ha had 
founded a chantry, with a salary of 81. per 
annum, for thirty years. Ho left a number 
of legacies to different religious houses, in¬ 
cluding the Austin, Grey, and While Friars 
in London, Syon monastery, and the nun¬ 
nery of Mailing, Kent, whore Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was anun. ne made bequestB to 
King’s College, Cambridge, established a 
fellowship at Jesus College, and was also a 
liberal benefactor to both the universities 
and to the abbey of Waltham. 

He founded three public lectures, viz. in 
humanity, logio, and philosophy, to be read 
in the common schools of the university of 
Cambridge for ever. The instrument of 
foundation, doted 10 Dec. 1624, and made 
VOL. xn. 


between bis executors and Jesus College, is 
printed in ‘Trusts, Statutes, and Endow¬ 
ments of tho University,’pp. 187-94, The 
endowment was reorganised in 1858, when 
it was directed that one lecture should be 
delivered annually in term-time by a man of 
eminence in science or literature, who was 
to be appointed by the vice-chancellor. 
The first of the Rede lectures under the 
new soherne was given in May 1859 by 
Professor (afterwards Sir Richard) Owen 
[q. v.] 

Sib Rioiiiun Redd (1611-1579), master 
of requests, came of a family settled at 
Nether Wallop iu Hampshire, and was bom 
in 1611. In 1524 he was elected scholar at 
Winchester, and in 1628 fellow of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. lie graduated B.C.L. in March 
1536-7, and D.O.L. in July 1640, He was 
employed in a subordinate capacity in tho 
dissolution of the monasteries, was knighted 
and appointed lord chancellor of Ireland in 
1546. He was removed in 1548, and became 
master of reqnosts in England. He took 
part in tke trials of Bishops Heath, Day, 
TnnaLul, and Bonner, and was frequently 
employed in business connected with the 
admiralty. He died on 11 July 1679 at liis 
manor of Redbourn, Hertfordshire, to which, 
as well as to New College, he left small 
benefactions (Pry- Univ. Oxon. i. 187; 
Kirby, Winchester Scholars, p. 113 ; Fobtdb, 
Alumni O.rore.1600-1714; Lettersand Papers 
of Hen. VIII .; Cal. State Papers, Dom.; 
Acts of the Pi-ivy Council, passim; Stbjtpe, 
Works ; Foxe, Actcs and Mon.-, Bubwet, 
Hist. Ref.-, Cooxe, Civilians, p. 86; O’Fiana- 
GAE, Lord Chanoellors of Ireland, i. 201-2; 
Ceuttebbuok, Hertfordshire, i. 180. 185; 
Woodward, Hampshire, iii, 172,174). 

[Brewer’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII* 
Cambridge Antiquarian Communications, i. 806; 
Collect. Topogr. et Genealog. iv. 104; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, i. 302, v. 251; Cooper’s 
Athenos Oantabr. i. 20, 625; Dngdale’s Origines 
Juridioiales; Foss's Judges of England, v. 280; 
Hasted’s Kent, i. 370, 406; SIftdox’s Foimnlare 
Anglioanum, p, 338 ; University and College 
Documents, i. 128-9; Wright's.Letters relating 
to tho Suppression of Monasteries, p. 68.1 

T. O. 

REDE or READS, WILLIAM (d. 
1385). bishop of Chichester, was a native of 
the diocese of Exeter, and is said to have 
been first educated at Exeter College, Ox¬ 
ford, afterwards migrating to Merton Col¬ 
lege. He was studying at Oxford before 
1337 (cf. Diyby MS. 176, f. 71), In 1344 
he was M.A, and fellow of Morton; was 
bursar in 1862-3, and while still fellow of 
Merton had letters dimissory os acolyte 

S G 
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from Bishop Grandison of Exeter on 17 Aug. 
1354. Ho is said to have returned to Exu- 
ter Collego as fellow in 1358, and in 1374 
speaks of T. Worllio, the roctor, as his 1 Gon- 
socius.’ He hold fho living of Buttoraere, 
Wiltshire, in 1301 (1’inu.TZB, Institutiones 
Clariaorum, i. 54). Somewhat later ho ob¬ 
tained from Archbishop Ialip, who was also 
a former follow of Morton, tho provostship 
of Wingliam, Mont. Redo is also said to 
hove boon archdeacon of Rochester ( High y 
MS. 210). In a petition to tho pope ho is 
Called ‘ Exon, clenco, sac. pagine prof,’ lie 
was papally providod to tho see of Ohichos- 
tar on S3 Sept. 1368, and was consecrated 
at Avignon ( Cotton . MB. Julius, B. iii. f. 25 
—other authorities give tho daie ns 11 Oct.; 
Lb Neve, i. 243; Stubbs, Reg. Baer. Antjl. 
p. 68). Tho temporalities were restored on 
9 June 1309. Redo was trier of petitions in 
various parliaments from 1369 to 1380. In 
1376 ho was one of tho commissioners sent 
to decide the dispute botwoon tho faculty 
of arts and theology and tlin faculty of 
canon and civil law at Oxford ("Wirjnire, 
Concilia, iii, 107). On 10 Dec. 1377 ho ob¬ 
tained a license to cronclate liie manor-houso 
at Amberloy (Cal. Rat. Rolls, Richard II, 
i. 70), and the castle at that place, now in 
ruins, was his work. IIo also scorns to have 
been at Bomo pains to secure a propor rocord 
of tho property of his sec; Askmole MS. 
1146, in the 'Bodloian Library, which is styled 
4 Liber Oicostrensis/contains a calendar which 
was prepared for him, together with other 
documents rolal ing to his see. Redo is named 
as binding 100f. to tho king on 0 March 1379 
(ii. i. 636). 

IIo died on 18 Aug. 1385, and was buried 
in tho cliaucol before tho high altar of Hclsey 
church. By Mb will, dated L-3 Aug. 1382, 
wMch was proved on 9 Nov. 1585, lie left a 
cliost of 100/. to tho follows of Morton and 
also a hundred books, and 1001. for tho repair 
of tho library j thoro wore also bon nests of ten 
books, 61., and a silver cup to Balliol Collego, 
ton books, 101., and a silver chullco to Queen’s 
Gollege, and a hundred books, 201., and a 
silvor cup to Now Gollege (for his boohs at. 
Now Gollege see Ilist. MBS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep. p. 136). IIo had previously, in 1874, 
given twonty-Ilvo books and 201. for tho re¬ 
pair of tho library to Exoter Oollogo. Tho 
will also contains a largo number of othor 
boquoats, and rofors to Pope Urban and 
Archbishop Islip as his patrons. Redo built 
the library at Morton (Memorials of Morion, 
pp. 16-10). Lelaud says that his portrait 
In the library boro tho inscription ‘ G-uliol- 
mus Redoous ,. . quondam sooius istius ool- 
legii, qui hauc librarian! flori fecit.’ Godwin 


mentions that in liis time (1016) Rede’s 
tronomical instruments were still preserver) 
m tho library at Morion. The only one 
Redo’s bookB that, is still where he nkneH if 
is Balliol MS. 94, a copy of < A vei-roes ™ ’ 
Amtotclis l’hysica.’ The Digby MSS 17R 
and 2 l(i, and perhaps also Digby MS M 
wove given by lledo to Merten Colic™! 
Digby MS. 176 was partly written by Bede 
himself, and was specially left to M ert on 
and Exeter Collogos; some of its contents 
aro notiood below. Digby MS. 216 is a ool- 
lection of 4 Questioncs 1 given to Rede bv 
liis early t nt or, Nicholas do Sandwyck. Dishy 
MS. 10 coni ains historical treatises, and was 
bought by Redo from the executors of Tho¬ 
mas Trillek; Jesus MS. 46, which contains 
tho 1 Tabulse,’ was formerly in Redo’s posses¬ 
sion. 


Rods onjoyed great reputo for his know- 
lotlgo of mathematics and astronomy, or 
parhaps more correctly of astrology. These 
subjects wore much sludiud at Morton in 
the fouvteonth century, and among Rede’s 
contemporaries wore John Asheuden, John 
Mniuluilh [q. v.], and Willinm Merle [q. v.l 
(Memorials of Merton College, p. 37). Aslien- 
den was the most famous) and worked to¬ 
gether with Redo; they are Baid to have 
foretold the black death from the considera¬ 
tion of an oclipso of tho moon (Dighj MS. 
170, f. 9). AnoLhor friend, Simon de Bredon 
of Morion College, becpioathed him liis lesser 
nstrolabo (Bitomuarc, p. 202; Notes ani 
Queries, 5tli sov. vii. 405). Rede was the au¬ 
thor of: 1. 4 Tabulro Astronomic®, Ahnansk 
sive Tabulro Solis pro 4 Annis 1341-1841’ 
(AshmoloMSS.lOl If.02-70,393iv.i.; Digby 
MSS. 57 f. 32, 97 If. 5-41, 176 f. 71, 178 if. 
11-13; Magdalou Gollege 182, and Jesus 
Collego 't(i). h’rom the Digby MS. 178 it 
appears that tho tables wore calculated in 
1337. 2. ‘ Canones Tabiilanun ad Meridiem 
Oxon.’ flic, 4 Volentibus pronosticarefutnros 
olRietus Hanoi or mn ’ (Ashmole MS. 191 ff. 
50-01; Digby MSS. 57, 48 if 177-81,92 f. 
11, 97 If 04-71; Hertford College, 2 f. 61, 
Bodloy MS, 2589, and Cambr. Univ. Libr, 
MS. Ii. 27 contain both the ‘ Tahuko’ end 
4 Cauones ’), b’rom Digby MS. 97 it would 
appear that tho canons wore not of Rede’s 
own compilation; it lias boon suggested that 
they wore by Nicholas of Lynn [q. v.] 
(BunuAKD, Cat. MSS, Anglim, Roiley MS, 
8538), 3, ‘ Pronostioationos EclipseosLuna 
1345 W. Rode oaloulavit, Job. Ashenden 
pronosticavit ’ (Digby MS. 176, ff. 9-18), 
4. ‘ Calculation at Oxford in March 1367 of 
the significance of tlio Conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter in October 1366’ (Diaby MS, 
170, f. 34). Li Digby MS. 170, f. 40, them 
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ia a, letter from Reginald Lambounio, fellow 
of Merton College, to Rede, on tie con¬ 
junctions to talcs place in 1368-74. In Ash- 
■jjole MS. 191, f. 56, thorp is ‘Introitus Solis 
in Arietem Anno Gracia 1440 .... juxta 
l'abulas Magistri Rede.’ 

Besides these, Rede was tlie author of 
some short historical tracts, all contained in 
Cotton MS. Julius B. Ill: 1. ‘Chronica a 
Christo de papis et imperatoribus ad Ludo- 
wicum Bavari®/ ff. 3-31, The earlier lives 
ofthe popes are by Richard of Gluuy; the later 
ones, irom Honorius III to Gregory XI, are 
bv Bede. 2. ‘ De Archiopiscopis Oantuarien- 
gibus ad Whittlesey,’ A'. 31-42. The later 
lives, and particularly that of Simon Islip, 
appear to ha written from personal know¬ 
ledge- S.‘ Chronica a Bruto usque ad 1807/ 
ff. 51-116. The volume also contains a 
iprovinciale Ronmnum/ or list of the sub¬ 
ject Bees of Home, and two short pieces on 
f. 61, entitled ‘Reliquiae ecclesieo Lateranen- 
BiB ’ and ‘ De Denariis Petri in Anglin.’ Like 
others of Redo’s books, the manuscript was 
at one time in the possession of Thomas 
Allen (1642-1032) [q. v.J From Allen it 
passed to Sir Kenelw Digby, who presented 
it to Sir Robert Cotton. 

A William Read, who was archdeacon of 
Chichester 1398-1411, chancellor in 1407, 
and treasurer in 1411 (LiNbvd, Fasti Feel. 
Angl. i. 260, 208, 270), may have been a 
relative of William Rede the bishop, or per¬ 
haps more probably of Robert Reacle [q. v.] 

[Inland's Comment, do Qcriptoribus, p. 362 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 618; Walsiugham's 
Historia Anglicnnn, i. 307 ; Fasciculi Zizn- 
niornni, p. 616 ; Godwin, DoPrieaulibus, p. 606 ; 
Wilkins's Concilia, in. 107, 122 ; Feeders, ill. 
886, 1066 ; Bolls of Parliament, vols. ii. nnd iii.; 
Brodriek's Memorials of Merton Oolloge, Boaaq’s 
Begister of Exeter College, p. 9, Wood's Life, 
ed. Clark, iy. 288-0 (these last throe in Oxf, 
Hist. Soo, publications); Wood’s Colleges and 
Halls, pp. 6, 98,167, 197, and History and An¬ 
tiquities, i, 460, 476, ed. Gutch; Sussex Archeo¬ 
logical Collections, xvii. 194-7; Stophon«'s 
OhicheBter, p. 119; Catalogues of Digby and 
AsbmoloauMBS,] C. L. K. 

REDE, WILLIAM LEMAN (1802- 
1847), dramatist, brother of Leman Thomas 
[Tertius] Redo [q. v.], was horn at Hamburg 
in 1802. At an oarly ago he took to writing 
for the stage. He was very intimately con¬ 
nected with the Strand Theatre, under the 
management of W. J. Hammond. To in¬ 
troduce Lionel Benjamin Rayner at that 
theatre in 1832, he wrote a piooe called ‘ Pro¬ 
fessionals Puzzled/ which gained him imme¬ 
diate popularity. On 28 Jan, 1883 his most 
successful play, ‘ The Rake's Progress/ was 


19 

produced at the Olympic, and ran for the 
entire season. In rapid succession appeared 
‘HisFirst Champagne’ at the Strand,Octo¬ 
ber 1833; ‘ Cupid in London/ extravaganza, 
at the Queen ’b Theatre, in January 1833; 
‘ The Old and Young Stager/ farce, at the 
Olympic, December 1836; ‘ Dome to Town/ 
farce, at the Strand, April 1886; ‘The 
Gaberlunzie Man/extravaganza, at the Eng¬ 
lish Opera Houbb, September 1886; 'Dou¬ 
glas Travestie’ and ‘the Peregrinations of 
Pickwick’ at the Adelphi in 1837; ‘Six¬ 
teen-String Jack ’ and ' An Affair of Honour ’ 
at the Olympic in 1841. After 1841 he 
turned his attention to other branches of lite¬ 
rature, though still writing occasional pieces 
for the stage. He frequently contributed 
to ‘ Bentley's/ the ‘ New Monthly/ and other 
magazines. lit 1842 he started a rival to 
‘Punch/ called ‘Judy/ of which only two 
numbers appeared. In 1846 a novel, entitled 
‘ The Royal llnke/ founded on the early his¬ 
tory of George IV, appeared in the ‘ Sunday 
Times/end he was engaged on ‘The Man 
in Possession’ for the same paper at the time 
of his death. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 3 April 1847, at his house in South¬ 
ampton Street.. 

By his wife Sarah, daughter of John Cooke, 
a bass singer of Drury Lane Theatre, whom 
lie married in 1832, lie left one son. 

[Era, 11 April 1847 ; Gent. Mag. 1817,i. 888; 
Ward’s Men of the Reign, p. 747 ; Spielman’s 
Hist, of Punch, 1896, p. 283.] E. I. O. 

REDEREOH {Jl. 680), British king. 
[See RHTDEmtan IIael.] 

REDESDALE, Eabp of. [See Mitfoud, 
Join? Thomas Fbotman-, 1805-1880.] 

REDESDALE, Babon. [See Mitfokd, 
Jonn Feetwan-, 1748-1830.] 

REDESDALE, ROBIN of (Jl. 1400), 
popular leader. [See Robin.] 

REDFERN, JAMES FRANK (1888- 
1878), sculjrtor, was bom at Harrington, 
Derbyshire, in 1888. As a boy he showed a 
taste for art by carving and modelling from 
the woodcuts of illustrated papers. At the 
suggestion of the vicar of Harrington, he exe¬ 
cuted in alabaster a group of a warrior and a 
doad horse. This was brought to the notice of 
Aloxandor James Berosford-Hopejq. v.], on 
whose estate Redfern was born. Hope sent 
him to Paris to study for six months. His 
first work exhibited at the Royal Academy, 

‘ Cain and Abel ’ (I860), attracted the notice 
of John Henry Foley [q. v.J He exhibited 
a ‘ noly Family’ in 1801, ‘The Good Sama¬ 
ritan ’ in 1868,and other subjects almost every 
year until his death. These were at first 

8 a 2 
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chiefly of a sacred character, and nftorwaids 
portrait statues. His larger works were princi¬ 
pally designed for Gothic church decoration. 
Among them may boincntioncd sixty staLuos 
on the west front of Salisbury Cathedral; 
statuos of tho Apostles at Ely; gxonpB of 
figures on tho roredos at Gloucester; Our 
Lord in majesty in tho chapter-liouso, 
Westminster; an elaborate reredos, repre¬ 
senting the crucifixion, with the martyrdoms 
of St. Petor and St, Androw, in St, Andrew's, 
Wells Stroet; the entombment in the Digby 
mortuary chapel, Sherborne. IIo also carved 
tho statue of Fortitude on the Albert Me¬ 
morial, Hyde Parle, and the statue of the 
Dulce of Devonshire in front of the laboratory 
at Cambridge. He died at Hampstead on 
13 June 1876, in the midst of a promising 
caroor. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artist*,, Royal Academy 
Catalogues, 1889-7(1; Art Journal, 1870, p. 276.] 

0. D. 

REDFORD, GEORGE, D.D. (178C -1800), 
nonconformist divine, born in Oxford Street, 
London, on 27 Sopt. 1785, was educated at 
Iloxton College and in tho university of 
Glasgow, whore ho matriculated in 1808 and 
graduated M. A. in 1811. Tn 1809 ho was 
ordained in tlia congregational ministry, and 
was admitted to the pnsloral charge of the 
independents nt Uxbridge in 1812. Thero 
lie originated, and for some time oonduclad, 
tho ‘ Congregational Magazine.’ He also, in 
conjunction with Thomas Harry liiohas, 
compiled ‘The History of tho ancient Town 
of Uxbridgo’ (Uxbridge, 1818, and again 
1886,8vo). In June 1820 he Mieeocdad tho 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan in tho ministry at Angol 
Stroet ohnpol, Worcoslcr. Tn 1831 ho was 
chosen president of tho Oongrogiit ionalUnion 
of Englaud and Wales, and in 1837 delivered 
the congregational lectures in connection 
with the ‘congregational library,’ These 
attract ed much altent ion, and were published 
under the titlo of ‘Iloly Scripture verified; 
or the Divino Authority of the Bible con¬ 
firmed by an appeal to Facts of Science, 
Hist ory, and HumanOonseionsness,' London, 
1837, and 1868, 8vo. IIo had previously 
composed the celebrated 1 Declaration of the 
Faith, Church Order, aud Discipline of the 
Oongicgationnl or Independent Dissenters,’ 
which was adopt od by the congrogational 
union in J 833, In 1831 ho received from 
the univorsity of Glasgow the honorary de¬ 
gree of LL.D., and tho degree of D.D. was 
aflorwards conferred upon him by the uni¬ 
versity of Amherst, Massachusetts, In 1860 
ho resigned his oharge at Worcester, in con¬ 
sequence of failing health, and rotirad to , 


Edgbaslon, Birmingham, Boasl^^T 
friend, the Rev. Join Angell James 
IIo died at his residence in Monument J 
Edgbaslon, on 20 May 1860. 
riod and left issue. r 

In addition to tho works already mentioned 
he wrote: L ‘A Defence of Extern™! 
Pmyeiv and of the Mode of Preachings^ 
rally adopt ed by the CfolvimstioDissentew hi 

unnlnin ■< __-1_V V m* -_ 



— T -Age oi Reason: a candidal 

amination of the Claims of Modem Deism 
containing a Demonstration of the Insttffi’ 
oionoy of unassisted Roason to lead iw-nl iind 
to II appiness, to Virt uo, and to God,’ London 
1.821,8vo. 3. ‘ Momoirs and Select RemtS 
of tho late Rev, John Coolie,’ London, 18«8 
8vo. 4. ‘The Pastor’s Sketch-book; or au¬ 
thentic Narratives of real Characters ’ 3rd 
edit., London, 1829, 8vo. 6. ‘The ciuich 
of England indefensible li-om. the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, in roply. . . especially to two Dis¬ 
courses by .1. Garbett, entitled “The Ohureh 
Defended,’’’London,1833,8vo. 6. ‘TlieGreat 
Ohango: a Treatise on Conversion,’ T,nn^ n 
[1844 P], 12mo, with an introduction by Jok 
Angell James. 7, ‘ Body and Soul; or Life, 
Mind ; and Matter, considered as to tlwir 
peculiar nature and combined condition in 
living things,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 8. ‘Trim 



.•printed i_ 
with additions. 

II 0 was a contributor to the ‘NorthBritish,’ 
the ‘British Quarterly,’and the ‘Eclectic’ 
roviewB, mid ho edited ‘ The Family and 


Closet Expositor,’ 1830; the • javangeust,' 
1837, &c., in coin unction withDr.Leifchild; 
C. Q. Finney’s ‘Lectureson Systematic Thee, 
logy,’ 1861; and ‘The Autobiography of the 
1 to v. William Jay,’ 1864, in collaboration with 
John Angell .1 ames. 

[Bovvow’b Worcester Journal, 26 May I860; 
Congregational Year-book, 1801, p, 280; Non- 
oontormist, 80 May I860,] T. 0. 

REDFORD, Stb IIENRY (d. 1404?), 
speaker of tho House of Commons, came of 
a family long settled in Lindsey, Lincoln¬ 
shire. In. 1386 ho accompanied John of 
Gaunt on his expedition to Spain, and in 
1892-3 sorvod as sheriff of Lincolnshire. He 
represented that county in parliament in 
1400-1, and in the latter year was summoned 
to the privy counoil, During 1402 Hemy 17 
requested aim to contribute to a benevo¬ 
lence, and he again represented Lincolnshire 
in tho parliament that met on 1 Oot. Two 
days later ho was oleoled speaker, but his 
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t enul .e of tlie chair was not marked by any 
incident of note, and parliament -was dis¬ 
solved on 25 Nov. In 1403 Redford -was 

X in attending meetings of the privy coun- 
andin 1401 once more represented the 
same constituency in parliament. He pro¬ 
bably died in that or the following year. 
Another Sir Henry Bedford, possibly a son, 
took an active part in the wars in Normandy 
under Henry VI ; in 1449 lie was one of thB 
three commissioners appointed to treat for 
terms on the surrender of Rouen to the 
French. He was himself one of the hostages 
and remained prisoner till 146l ; In 1459 
be fought against the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Ludford, but immediately after¬ 
wards made his peace with the king. He 
was pardoned, but his estates were forfeited, 
except those he held as executor or feoffee 
(Halls of Pari. vol. v. passim; Letters and 
Tapers of Henry VI, Rolls Ser. ii. 608, 611, 
628; Narratives of the Expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from Normandy, Holla Ser. p, 353; 
Nicolas, Proa. Privy Council , vi. 109-10). 

[Rymer’s Fcedera, orig. edit. vii. 508; Rolls 
of Pari. hi. 488 a ; Nicolas’s Proc. and Ord. of 
Privy Council, i. 168, 160, ii. 76, 78, 86 ; Pal- 
grave’s Antient Kal. and Inventories, vols. ii. and 
H.j Official Ret. Momb. Pori.; Wylie’s Hist, of 
Hoary IV, i. 206; Manning's Spe.ikors of the 
House of Commons.] A. P. P. 

BEDFORD, JOHN (Jl. 1636), musician, 
oet, and dramatist, was, according to Haw- 
ins, who gives no authority, organist and 
almoner of St. Pnul’B; Tusaer mentionsRed- 
foid as master of the children of St. Paul’s 
about 1536, in his autobiographical poem: 
Bat mark the chanoa, mysolf to 'vanoe, 

By friendship's lot to Panics I got, 

So found I grace a certain space 

Still to remain 
With Redford tliore, tho like nowhere 
For cunning such, and virtue much 
By whom some part of musioke art 

So did I gain. 

Sebastian Westcott was master of the chil¬ 
dren of St. Paul’s in August I860, when 
Bedford was probably dead (Stkeed, Annals 
of the Refamation, p. 191). 

Bedford’s instrumental works are very 
important in musical history. Twenty-three 
instrumental pieces by Redford are in the 
famous manuscript written by Thomas 
Mulliusr [<}, v.]; they mainly consist of florid 
counterpoint upon a plain-song. Other organ 
pieces of the same nature are in Additional 
MS. 16233; and several in Additional MS. 
29996, the first forty folios of which appear 
to be in Bedford’s autograph. An arrange¬ 
ment by him of 1 Gloriflcamus’ in Mulliner’s 


book, a ‘Precatus est Moyses’ and a ‘Justus 
ut palma’ in the autograph manuscript, ore 
among the best remains of this period, and 
show that Redford had surpassed anything 
previously known in instrumental music, 
though other works in both manuscripts are 
more difficult. Redford, to judge by these 
manuscripts, was the best instrumental com¬ 
poser, but not the greatest executant, of his 
time. His only known vocal works are a 
very fine motet ‘ Cristusresurgens’ in Addi¬ 
tional MSS. 17802-6, and another motet in an 
imperfect sot of part-hooks at Christ Church, 
Oxford; some of the organ music may con¬ 
sist of exact transcriptions of vocal works. 
Redford has also the credit of composing a 
remarkably fine contrapuntal anthem, ‘ Re¬ 
joice in the Lord alway,’ which is still in 
the repertory of our choirs, especially of St. 
Paul’s, but there is no reason to believe it 
is Bedford’s. It is preserved in Mulliner's 
book, from which it was published (with 
seven other pieces) in the appendix to Haw¬ 
kins’s ‘ History of Music,’ being subsequently 
reprinted by the Motett Society, and brought 
into UBe ; but Mulliner gave no composer's 
name. Oauston Bet the same words. 

As master of the children at St. Paul’s, 
Redford had to provide dramatic entertain¬ 
ments. A very quaint specimen of his skill 
survives in a morality of his, entitled ' AVyt 
and Science.’ This is preserved in Addi¬ 
tional MS. 15233 with the organ pieces 
mentioned above, and many poems by Red¬ 
ford, Heywood, and other musician-poets of 
Henry VIIPs reign. There are also frag¬ 
ments in the samo manuscript of two other 
moralities, one with Bedford’s name. The 
entire manuscript, except the musical por¬ 
tion, was edited in 1848 for the ShakBpoare 
Society by Mr. Halliwell [-Pkillipps], who, 
unfortunately, had no knowledge of music. 
The morality was written in Henry VIII’s 
life, as the last speech prays for the king and 
queen; though of little or no value poetically, 
it shows some humour and perception of 
dramatic effect, even having elementary 
stage directions. The pooms and songs that 
follow the morality have greater literary 
value; one of them, ‘ Long have I been a 
singing man/ is ascribed to Heywood in 
Cotton MS. Vespasian A 26. A mock- 
pathetio ‘Lamentation of Choirboys’ is 
amusing with its occasional use of tri¬ 
syllable rhymes (‘thinke on him/ ‘ wynke 
on him/ ‘lynke on him’). It is probable 
that those poems were also sung on the 
stage, perhaps in the two moralities of whioh 
fragments remain. 

Morley (Plains and Easie Introduction to 
Musioke, 1697) includes Bedford in the list of 
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‘Practicionovs ’ whoso works he hod studied, 
placing him. after Oornysshe, Pygott, and 
Taverner. Ills name was probably never 
mentioned again until Hawkins published 
his ‘ Ilistovy.’ 

[Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 16233, 17802-6, 
20098, 30613; Hawkins's Hist. of Music, c. 77 
and Appendix; Collier’s Annuls of the Stage, 
i. 72, if. 342-6; Grove’s l)ict, of Music mid 
Musicians, iii. 270-1; Bumpus’s Organists anil 
Composers of St. Paul’s; Shakespeare Society’s 
Publications and othor works quoted above.] 

II. D. 

REDGRAVE, RICHARD (1804-1888), 
subject and landscape painter, second son of 
’William Redgrave, ana younger brother of 
Samuel Redgrave [q. v.], was born at 2 Bel- 
gravo Terrace, Loudon, on 30 April 1801. At 
the time of his birth his father was a clerk in 
the oflico of Joseph Bramah [q. v.], inventor 
of the hydraulic pross, but lie afterwards ba- 
came a manufacturer of wire fencing, and 
his son began life as a clerk and draught small 
in his father’s office, llo nevertheless found 
time to draw from tho marbles in Ilia British 
Museum, and in 1820 was admitted u student 
of the Royal Academy, to which lio had iu 
1826 sent a picturo of ‘Tho River Brent, 
noarllanwell. About 1830 ho gave up office 
work, and for some years maintained him¬ 
self by teaching drawing. 11 e likewise sent 

S icturcs to tho exhibitions of tho Royal Aca- 
emy, tho British Institnt ion, and the Society 
of British Artists. Ilis first success was 
‘Gulliver exhibited to tho Brobdingnag 
Farmer,’ which appeared at the British In¬ 
stitution in 1830, and is now in tho Sheep¬ 
shanks Collection, South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, It lias been engraved by James 
Mollison. In 1888 ho sent to tho British 
Institution ‘The Trial of Griselda's Patience,’ 
and a subject from Orabho’s poem of ‘Ellau 
Qrford: ’ this latter was rojectod, but hung 
on tho lino at the academy in tho same year, 
These wore followed at the Royal Academy 
by ‘Olivia’R Return to her Parents’ and 
‘ Quentin Malays, tho Blacksmith of Ant¬ 
werp,’ in 1830; and by ‘The Uoducod 
Gentleman’s Daughter ’ and ‘ The Wandur- 
ful Cure by Paracelsus ’in J 810, in which 
oar Redgrave was elected an associate. In 
841 he exhibited ‘The CVtle-Buildor,'' Sir 
Roger do Oovorley’s Courtship,’ and ‘The 
Vicar of Wakoiiold finding his Lost Daugh¬ 
ter at tho Innin 1842, 'Ophelia,' one of 
his best figure pictures, end ‘ Cinderella,’ 
both in the Sheepshanks Collection, and 
‘ Bad Nows from Sea ; 1 in 1843, ‘ The Poor 
Teacher,' The Fortune Hunter,’ and ‘ Goins 


1846, Ike Governess,’ now i^TswT 
bbqnltB Collection, and ‘Miranda;’ 3 
; Preparing to throw off her Weeds’ii? 
m the Sheepshanks Collection, and’' n. 
Suppliant; ’ m 1847, ‘ Fashion’s Slaves,’ • Th 
Guardian Angol,’ ‘_ Ilappy Sheep,’ and <]£ 
Deserter s Home;’ ml 848, ‘OountiyCousC 
now m the Vernon Collection, National Gal 
iory, and engraved by Henry C. Shentim 
and ‘Bolton Abbey-Morning,’ in the Sheen! 
shanks Collection; m 1849, ‘The Awakened 
Conscience and ‘The Solitary Pool-’ ami;!! 
1860, ‘The Att iring of Griselda,’ ‘The Child's 
Prayer,’ and' The Woods planted by Evelvn ■ 
Early in 1851 Redgrave was olectTa 
royal aoadomieian, when he painted as his 

diploma work ‘The Outcast,’and in the same 

year produced a moro ambitious work ‘The 
Flight into Egypt: Mary meditating on the 
Prophecy ol Simeon,’ ns well as a landscane 
entitled ‘A Poet’s Study,’ Henceforward 


landscapes bocamo moro and more freanent 

i _1_ / T * . 
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to Sorvloo;’ in 184 4 { ‘The Sempstress ’ and 
1 The Wedding Morning—the Departurein 


land Child,’ in 1867 ; ‘The Strayed Flook,' 
‘ Seeking the Bridle-Road,’ and two pictures 
of tho ‘ Children in iku Wood,’ in I860; ‘A 
Surroy Combe,’ and ‘ Tho Golden Harvest, 
in 1881. Among liis later works may be 
mentioned: ‘Sermons in Stones’ and 
‘Startled Forostors,’ 1874; ‘Starting for a 
TColiday ’ and ‘The Mill Pool,’ 1876; ‘ Call¬ 
ing tlio Sheep to Fold,’ 1876; ‘Deserted’ 
and ‘ llolp at Hand,’ 1877; and ‘ The Heir 
como of Ago,’ 1878. Redgrave's genre 
pietitros have boon callod ‘ social teachings,’ 
and lie has himself written, ‘It is one of my 
most gratifying feelings that many of my 
best efforts m art have aimed at calling at¬ 
tention to the trials and struggles of the 
poor and tho oppressed,’ 

Rodgravo was actively engaged in the 
organisation of tho government school of 
design, of which he was appointed botanical 
lecturer and teaoher in 1847. He became 
head-master in 1848, art superintendent k 
1862, and inspector-general for art in 1867. 
IIs was a member of the executive conimit- 
too of tlio British sootion of the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition of 1866, and at its close received 
the cross of tho Logion of Honour. In 
1867 he reooivod tho appointment of sur¬ 
veyor of crown pictures, which he held 
until 1880, and during that lime he com¬ 
piled a detailed catalogue of the pictures 
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at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palaco, 
Hampton Court, and other royal residences, 
in thirty-four manuscript volumes, In 1869 
is -was offered the honour of knighthood, 
which he declined, but on his retirement 
from office in 1880 he was created a C.B. 
He had previously, in 1876, resigned the 
directorship of tha art division of the educa¬ 
tion deportment, to which he was promoted 
in 1874. He was awarded a special pension 
as a recognition of the great services which 
he had rendered to the science and art de¬ 
partment. The presentation of the Sheep¬ 
shanks collection of pictures and the Elli¬ 
son collection of water-colour drawings was 
mainly due to his influence, 

Redgrave died at 27 Hyde Pork Gate, 
Kensington, London, on 14 Dec. 1888, 
his eyesight having gradually failed for 
some time previously. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

There are two portraits of him in the pos¬ 
session of his family: a small one paintud 
by himself when young, and another, life- 
sized, painted by Sir. Arthur S. Cope in 1880. 

Redgrave was joint-author with his 
brother Samuel of ‘A Century of Painters of 
the English School,’ published in I860, and 
wrote also ‘Aji Elementary Manual of 
Colour,’ 1863, and the introduction and bio¬ 
graphical notices to a series of autotypes 
issued as ‘The Shoepshanks Gallery’ in 
1870. A ‘Manual of Design,’ compiled from 
hie writings and addrossos, was published in 
1870 hy his son, Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
cliiof senior inspector of the National Art 
Training School. Ten pictures in oil by him, 
and a number of studies and skotenaa in 
watercolours and in chalk and penoil, are in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Richard Redgrave, C.B., lt.A,, a Memoir 
compiled from liis diary by his daughter, Miss 
F. M. Redgrave, with portrait, 1891; Art 
Journal, 18.50, p. 48, autobiographical skotob, 
with portrait, and 1859, pp. 205-7 ; Sandby's 
History of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1882, 
ii. 200-4; Man of the Time, 1887 J Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, od. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1880-9, Ii. 770; Royal 
Aaadomy Exhibition Catalogues, 1825-83; 
British lnstitution Exhibition Catalogues (Liv- 
ingArtiats), 1832-59; Exhibition Catalogues of 
tho Society of British Artists, 1829-79.1 

R. E. G. 

REDGRAVE, SAMUEL (1802-1870), 
writer on art, eldest son of William Red¬ 
grave, and brother of Richard Redgrave[q,v.], 
was born at 9 Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, 
London, on 3 Oot. 1802. "When about fourteen 
Samuel obtained a clerkship in connection 
with the homo offico, and in his leisure time 


btudied French, German, and Spanish, and 
practised watercolour-painting and architec¬ 
tural drawing,so far as to be admitted in 1883 
an architectural student of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy. He subsequently received a permanent 
appointment in the home office, and rendered 
important service in connection with the re¬ 
gistration of criminal offences. In 1880 
he acted as secretary to the constabulary 
force commission, and in May 1839 became 
assistant private secretary to Lord John 
Russell, and then to Fox Maule, after¬ 
wards second Baron Panmure [q. v.], until 
September 1841. Later on, from December 
1862 to February 1866, he was private secre¬ 
tary to Ilonry Fitzroy (1807-1869) [q. v.] 
During the tenure of the home office by Sir 
George Grey he prepared, by direction of Ms 
cMef, a volume entitled ‘ Some Account of 
the Powers, Authorities, and Duties of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department,’ which was printed for 
official use in 1862. This work led him to 
compile ‘Murray’s Official Handbook of 
Ohuroh and State,’ which was published in 
1862 and again in I 860 . 

Ho retired from the public service in 1800, 
and devoted the reBt. of his life to the ad¬ 
vancement of art. lie had boon secretary 
to tho Etching Club since 1842, and had 
thus been brought in contact with many 
leading artists. At the International ex¬ 
hibition of 1862 the water-colour gallery 
was arranged hy him, and the loon collection 
of miuiatureB exhibited at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum in 1806 was due to his 
initiation and management. The National 
Portrait exhibitions of 1860,1867, and 1868 
also owed much to his exertions, and the 
gallery of British art in the Paris Inter¬ 
national exhibition of 1867 was under his 
direct ion, Ho likewise acted as secretary to 
the committee which carried out the exhi¬ 
bitions of the works of old masters and de¬ 
ceased British artists held at the Royal 
Academy from 1870, hut retired on the 
appointment of a lay secrotary to the aca¬ 
demy in 1878. 

Ills earliest contribution to the literature 
of art was ‘ A Century of Painters of the 
British School/ written conjointly with his 
brother Richard, and first published in 1806. 
This was followed in 1874 by his valuable 
1 Dictionary of Artists of the English School/ 
and in 1877 by a ‘ Descriptive Oataloguo of 
the Historical Collection of Water-colour 
Paintings in the South Kensington Museum/ 
on which he was engaged at the lime of his 
death. He also compiled the ' Catalogue of 
tho Loan Exhibition of Fans/ 1870, which 
was followed by ‘ Fans of all Countries/ a 
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folio volume issued in 1871, and he assistod 
in the compilation of the 1 Catalog uo of the 
Paintings, Miniatures, &c., bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum by the Rev, 
Alexander Dyoe,' 1874. 

Redgrave died at 17 Hyde Park Gate 
South, London, on 20 Mnrok 1876, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Iloly Trinity, 
Bromplon. 

[Biographical notice by Redgravo's brothor 
Richard, with portrait, prefixed to the second 
edition of his Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Atheneeum, 1870, i. 43S.] 

R. E. Q-. 

REDHOUSE, Sin JAMES WILLIAM 
(1811-1892), oriental scholar, the eldest son 
of James Redhouse by his wife, Elizabeth 
Saunders, was born near Loudon on 30 Dec- 
1811. lie was left an orphan early, and 
from 1819 to 1826 was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

In 1826 he made a tour through tho Medi¬ 
terranean to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
and thcro was oilbred a post us draftsman 
in the employ of tho Ottoman government. 
This brought him into touch with various 
official authorities, and led him to the care¬ 
ful study of Turkish. In 1830 he wont to 
Russia. In 183-1 lie returnod (o London to 
publish a Turkish-English-Proiich diet ionary, 
on which he had been long onnagod, but 
found that Tliomns Xavior Bionclii a Turkish- 
Eroncli work had anticipated him. 

In 1838 Redhouse resumed his employment 
under tho Turkish government ns translator 
and confidential inf crpreter, first to t.lio grand 
vizier, and _afterwards to fhe minister for 
foreign affairs. I11 1810 ho was transferred 
to the Turkish admiralty, became a mombor 
of the naval council, and was sent 011 a 
mission to the coast of Syria, then blockaded 
by the allied squadrons of England, Austria, 
and Turkey, l’horo ho acted as tho medium 
of communication between the fleets and , 
the Turkish forco on shore. Ill 1848 Red- I 
house was appointed to ho eocrutary and 
interpreter to Captain William Fenwick 
Williams [q. v.], the British commissioner , 
deputed to arrange a peace botwuon Turkey | 
and Porsia. lie was engagod in the im¬ 
portant negotiations which were ooncludod 
at Erzerum in May 1847. Returning to 
Constantinople, he remained till 1863 the 
confidential medium of communication be¬ 
tween the Porte and the British embassy, 
In 1864 RodhonBo was appointed oriental 
translator to tho British foreign office, and 
in 1867 was sont to Paris to aid in the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty with Porsia. This was 
the last, of Ids diplomatic labours. 

Thenceforth he mainly devoted himself to 


litorary work. IIo had lomedlhTi^ 
Asiatic Society m 1884, mid was its S 
tary from 1861 to 1864. Living in stmfiiT' 
retirement at Kilburn, he spent most of 
time in compiling a great dictionary of th“ 
Arabic, Persian, and pure Turki langniJ, 
He sought to treat in alphabetical order eyan- 
word in f he three tongues. He was madisZ 
honorary Doot. Lit. of Cambridge on 12 J u „„ 
1884. a O.M.G. on 13 April 1885 ^ 
K.O kG. inl888. He had in 1841 rec’ciS 
the Sultan’s imperial order, Nishoni-Iftfkhar 
and in 1847 the Persian order of the Lion’ 
and the Sun. 

Redhouse diod on 4 Jan, 1892. He 
first, in 1836, Jauo Carrulkers, daughter of 
Thomas Slade of Livurpool; Bhe died m 1887 
Socondly, in 1888, Eliza, daughter of Sk 
Patriok Oolquhouu. 0 

Rodliouse was ‘ in many respects the lead¬ 
ing authority on the Osmraili-Turkikngu&ge. 1 
llis gl'eat unfinished manuscript dictionary 
is in the British Museum. A much abridged 
form of if was published by the American 
board of foreign missions. The following is 
a list of his published works, excluding the 
numerous essayis and translations which 
appoarod from timo to tirno, chiefly in the 
pages of tho Royal Asiatio Society’s ‘ Jour¬ 
nals:’ 1. ‘Gramniairoiftifeoiukede la Longue 
Otfomano,’ Paris, 1816, 8vo. 2. ‘A Dic¬ 
tionary of Arabic and Persian Words used in 
Turkish,’ London, 1863, 8vo. S. ‘Turkish 
Campaigners’ Vade Mecum,’ 1866, 16mo. 
4. ‘ English-Turkisli and Turlrisk-EngM 
Dictionary,’ Loudon, 1856, 8vo. B. 'Lexicon 
of English and Turkish,’ London, 1861,8yo. 
6. ‘ Diary of H.M. the Shah of Peisia during 
liis Tour through Europe in 1878,’ from the 
Persian, 1874, 8vo. 7. ‘Turkish Ynde Me- 
011m,’ 1877,10mo. 8.‘A Vindication of the 
Ottoman Sultan’s Title of Caliph,’ 1877. 
9. ‘On the History, System, and Varieties 
ol‘ Turkish Pootry, illus'tratod by Selections,’ 
1880. 10, ‘ The Mesneri of Mariana, &c..., 
Translated, and tho pootry versified,' 1881, 
8vo. 11. ‘ Tho Era of Abraham, from hie 
Birth to tho Death of Joseph in Egypt,’ 
1888,4to, privately printed. 12. ‘Notes on 
Professor Id. B, Tylor’s Arabian Matriai- 
chate,’ 1884, 8vo. 

[Now Monthly Magazine for June 188Q. Royal 
Asiatio Soe. Journal, vol, xxiv. 18D2; foreign 
Office List, 1888; Dod’s Peerage; Oat. Brit. 
Mus.] 0. A. H. 

REDINGTON, Sin THOMAS NICHO¬ 
LAS (1816-1862), Irish administrator, only 
Bon of Christopher Rod'mgton (1780-182&), a 
captain in the army, by Fran00s, only daughter 
of Henry Dowell of Cadiz, was bom at HD- 
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cornan, Oran more, co. Galway, on20ot. 1815. 
He was educated, at Oacott College and at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, but did not 
graduate. Devoting himself to politics, be re- 
TirflsentedD undalk iuparliameut in. tbe liberal 
interest from 1837 to!846. On 11 July 184 6 
he was appointed under-secretary of state for 
Ireland, in 1817 a commissioner of national 
education, and ex oiiicio an Irish poor-law 
commissioner. As a member of Sir John 
Burgoyne’s relief commission in 1847 be 
lendercd much active service during the 
famine, and in consequence of bis services 
he was on 28 Aug. 1840 nominated a knight- 
commander of tbe civil division of tbe Bath, 
soon after Queen Victoria’s first visit to 
Ireland. Ho served as secretary to tbe board 
of controL from December 1852 to 1856, when 
he accepted tbe post of commissioner of in¬ 
quiry respecting lunatic asylums in Ireland. 
He resided at Kilcornan House, but be died 
in London on 11 Oet. 1802. On 80 Aug. 
1842 he married Anne Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of John Ilyacintk 
Talbot, M.P., of Talbot Hall, co. Wexford. 

[Gent Mng. 1882, xiii. 038 j Men of the 
Time, 1862, p. 618; Dod’s Peerage, 1862, p. 
480; Burke’s Landed Gentry, I860, ii. 1107-1 

G. 0. B. 

REDMAN, JOHN (1499-1661), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was born in 
1499. lie was probably related to tbe Red¬ 
mans of Levana and Harewood [seo Redmah, 
Sib Richard], and Culbbert Tunstal [q. v.], 
by whose advice be devoted bimself to study, 
was a kinsman. He was for some timo at 
Corpus Cbristi College, Oxford, then at Paris 
till aboutl520, and then at St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, where be beeame B.A. 162o-6 
and M.A. in 1630. He was made fellow on 
3 Nov. 1630, proceeded B.D. in 1634, and 
D.D. in 1637. He became one of tbe king's 
chaplains, was public orator of tbe university 
1537, Lady Margaret professor 27 Dec. 1588 
to 1644, and again 12 July 1549. He was 
reputed to be a good Greek scholar, and in 
ecclesiastical politics held somewhat tbe same 
views ae Henry VIII. Hauoo be found no 
difficulty, on 9 July 1540, in signing tbe 
decree declaring tbe marriage of Henry and 
Anne of Oleves invalid, Ho was also on tbe 
commission, which drew up ‘ Tbe necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.’ 
In 1640 he became prebendary of West¬ 
minster and Wells, ana on ISNov. 1640 was 
made archdeacon of Stafford, ne resigned 
this archdeaconry in 1547, when be was 
transferred to that of Taunton, On 17 Deo. 
1540 he became canon of Westminster. In 
1642 be was a member of the committee of 


convocation, which was designed to under¬ 
take a new version of the Bible, but whose 

of tbe Mng. From 1642 to 1646 be was 
master of the King’s Hall at Cambridge, and 
on 19 Dec. 1546 was made first master of 
Trinity College. On 16 Jan. 1646-6 Redman 
and Parker were appointed commissioners to 
survey the property of colleges. In sermons 
wMcb be preached before Edward VI in the 
Lent of 1547-8 he was said to have main¬ 
tained the doctrine of tbe real presence. 
None tbe less ho was allowed, on 8 April 
1648, to add the rectory of Calverton, Buck¬ 
inghamshire, to his other preferments. He 
preached at Bucer's funeral, and wrote an 
epitaph on him. Redman was on the Wind¬ 
sor commission of 1648 which drew up the 
order of communion, but, being ofGardmer’e 
way of thinking, he did not altogether ap- 
rove of the result. lie was also on the 
eresy commission of1649. When commis¬ 
sioners came to Cambridge the same year 
Redman bung back for a time, not liMng the 
terms of subscription: when, however, the 
commissioners allowed his interpretation of 
certain articles, he consented to subscribe, 
lie was a witness ot Gardiner’s trial, but, 
being ill at Cambridge, bis evidence was 
taken by commission there early in 1560-1. 
Ho was dying of consumption, and offioious 
protestants crowded round hie deathbed to 
try and get somo declaration of hie religious 
beliefs. An account of these transactions, 
called ‘A Report of Master Dootor Red¬ 
man’s Answers,’ &c., was printed, London, 
1661; a copy iB in the library at Cambridge. 
Young, writing to Oheke, said that to soinB 
it had seemed as thoughRedman had changed 
from ‘ softness, fear, or lack of stomach; ’ but 
tbs truth seems rather to he that he had not 
changed at all, and that he died much as he 
had lived, a divine whose position was fixed 
by the six articles, no was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Redman wrote; 1. 1 Opus 
de Justificationo,’ with which was printed 
‘Hymnus in quo peccator justificationem 
qusrens rudi imagine desoribitur,’ Antwerp, 
1566, 4to. 2. ‘ De Gratia,’ translated by T. 
Smyth as ‘ The Complaint of Grace,’ London, 
1666, 8vo. 

[Cooper’s Athonse Cantabr. i. 107,642; Wood's 
Atbenai Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 103; Dixon’s Hist, 
of tbe Church of England, ii. 234, 286,304,306, 
493,iii. passim j Fare's Acts and Mon, v. 600, vi. 
126 sq., vii. 453 sq., viii. 273; Welch’s Alumni 
Wost p. 4; Zurich Letters, iii. 150, 151, 204, 
402, Riillpy'sWorkfl,ii.316j Asoham’sEpistolce, 
passim; Jewel’s Works, iii. 127; Parker’s Corresp. 
pp. 34, 38; Latimer’s Works, ii. 297 ; Nowell’s 
Works, i. (Parker Soe.)] W. A. J. A. i 
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REDMAN, Sin RIOIIARD (d. 1420), 
speakor of the House of Commons, wns son of 
Sir Matthew Rodman of Lovens, Westmore¬ 
land, by his wife .1 oan. Ilis father, probably 
a son of Sir Matthew liedraan who sat for 
Westmoreland in the parliaments of 1S67 and 
1868 and died in 1300, served in Franco and 
Spain under John of Gaunt in 1378,1876, and 
1880. Iu 1381 ha was warden of Roxburghe, 
and in 1389 a commissioner to treat with the 
Scottish envoys (Cal. Doc. relating to Saot- 
land, 1867-3 609; Cal. Patent Jlolla, 1377-81, 
passim; Joints, Hist, of ITcirewood, I860), 
lie diod about 1890, and in 1398 Richard was 
grantod leaveto hold a tournament at Carlisle. 
On 17 March 1399-1400 ho received letters of 

S rotection for a journey to Ireland with John 
e Ooblmm, third lordOobham [q. v.], and in 
May was treating for peace with the Soots. In 
1406 hewus commissioned to exact fines from 
those who had been concerned in the Percy 
rising, und in the same year represented York¬ 
shire in parliament; liu was returned far the 
same constituency in 1411,1116,1420, and 
1421. In 1408 ho was appointed to raceivo 
submissions and levy linos on the rebels who 
lmd boon dofoated at Bramliam Moor, and in 
1409 and 1410 was ongagod in negotiating 
with, and raising forces against, the Scots. 
In 1416, with John Strange, ho took tho 
principal part in mobilising tho forces for 
tho French war. Iu tho parliament which 
met 011 4 Nov. ho was electod speaker; par¬ 
liament was in a loyal mood after Agineourt, 
and, having rapidly voted supplies, was dis¬ 
solved on 12 Nov. In 1421 Rodman was 
commissioned to raise loans for tho French 
war. lie diod in 1120, having married 
lSlizabul.li (d. 1431), widow ol' Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, and daughter of William do Ald- 
buvgh, lord of tlus manor of Ilarowood, York¬ 
shire ; she brought him Ilarowood and olhor 
manors in Yorkshire (Cal. Inq. pout ’mor¬ 
tem, iv. 108). Ilis son, Matthow Rodman, 
predeceased him in 1419 seised of a moioty 
of Ilarewood (i!>. iv. 180). Rioliard Rodman 
(d, 1606) [q. v.], bishop of Ely, was probably 
Matthow Rodman’s grandson. 

[Rymer's lfadorn, orig, ud. vein. vii. viii. and 
ix. passim; Hulls of Pari, iv. 03«; Palgravo's 
Autionl Kill. and Inrontorius, ii. 65; Cal, of 
Documents relating to Heotland, passim; Official 
Hut. Moml). Purl, j Plumplon Com. (Camden 
Soo.) passim ; Wylio’s Ilunry IV, iii. 108 ; Man- I 
Ding’s Speakers ; Miscoll, Gon, et Horald. now 
ser. iii. 411-2.] A, F, P, 

REDMAN, RICHARD (<?. 1606), bishop 
of Ely, probably great-grandson of Sir 
Richard Redman [q. v.l, was horn in tho 
chapelry of Lovens on the borders of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoroland. Ho is said to 


have been educalod at Cambridge, ami 
soquently to have become one of the -I 
gular canons of the) Pr-omonstratensian ord« 
m the abbey or Sliap, of which house he 
became abbot, and was visitor of the orderi! 
14/8. lie seems to have held his obbev l 
coimnendam with Ins bishopric of St Asu-nh 
for many years. The abbey was search 
five miles from Lovons, and was an d 
portent liouse with ample revenues It i« 
probable that, family influence contributed 
to his promotion to this his first preferment 
He seems to have boon nominated to the see 
of St. Asaph iu 1408, hut was not actually 
consecrated till throe years later, a question 
having arisen as to whether the see was 
vacant (Ln Nbvji, Fasti, i. 73). In the par¬ 
liament of 1483 ho was appointed one of the 
triers of petitions from Gascony and the paita 
beyond sea. lie found tho cathedral of St, 
Asaph a heap of ruins, in which state it 
hail lain since Owen Glondower hud burnt 
the plane down in 1408. Bishop Redman set 
himself t o rest ore lliu church at a great cost 
and it remains now substantially us he left 
it. On 21 Aug. 1474 he took part in the 
consecration of Thomas Billing, bishop of 
Hereford, at Kt. Mary’s, Westminster. Iu 
1187 ho became somehow compromised iu 
the ‘rebellion’ of Lambert Simmel. A com¬ 
plaint was made to the pope, who adjudi¬ 
cated upon thomatLer. The bishop recovered 
his place in lire favour of Ilunry vn, for in 
1402 wo find him one of tho commissioners 
for treating with tho Scots for peace, and 
next year he was admitted to tliepriyy 
council. In J auuary 149(1 the see of Exeter 
was vacated by the translation of Oliver 
King to tho bishopric of Batli und Wells, 
and Rodman succeeded him at Exeter. 
Finally, in September 1601, ho was removed 
to tho see ol Ely, where his magnificent 
monument, nmy still be seen. He died at 
Idly House, llolboru, on 24 Aug. 1606. The 
bishop must, have been a man of very large 
means, and his profuso liborality was pro¬ 
verbial during his lifetime. Iu his will, 
which lias been preserved, he made many 
and large bequests to tho religious houses iu 
liis diocese, to the cathedral, and to his old 
abbey of Sliap, as woll as to the poor, among 
whom one hundred marks was to be distri¬ 
buted at his funeral, 

[Bontham’s Ely, p. 183; Cooper's 
(Vnlitbr.; Lo Novo’s Fasti; Rolls of Purl iv. 
03, vi. 100, 238,] A I. 

REDMAN, ROBERT (d. 1640), winter, 
seems to have storied in business in London 
ahnnt 1626, in which year he printed, an 
edition of ‘Magna Oarta.’ He also printed 
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an edition of Littleton’s ‘Tenures. Pyn- 
son, in Ixis edition of that year, -warns nis 
readers against it on account of its care¬ 
less printing, and speaks of its printer as 
1 Redcmn, sed veriua Rudeman, quia inter 
mills homines rudiorem haud facile invenies.’ 
The cause of this jealousy is clear, for not 
only had Hodman started as a printer of 
law hooks, in which. Pynson had had for 
some time practically a monopoly, hut he 
had established himself in Pynson’s old pre¬ 
mises in St. Clement's parish, and used the 
cams sign, the George. On Pynson’s death, 
Redman seems to have taken over his print¬ 
ing offices in Fleet Street, as well as his 
materials, and in 1650 began to use his 
device. For the next ten years he was 
steadily at work, for the most part printing 
law books. In 1640 an edition of Cicero’s 
‘Paradoxn’ in. Eugliak was printed for Ro¬ 
bert by John Redman at Southwark. In the 
same year he died, and his will was proved 
on 4 Nov. His wife, Elizabeth Pickeryng, 
■was left sole executrix, and continued the 
husinoss for a short time on her own account, 
after which she is stated to havo married a 
certain Ralph Oholmonly. 

[Amos’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 385- 
406; Tirapi'i'Ioy’s Typogr. Encyol, ; Gent. Mag. 
1859, ii. 346.] E. G. 1). 

REDMAN, WILLIAM {d. 1605), bishop 
of Norwich, only son of John Kedman of 
Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, gent., and 
Margaret his wife, entered at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in 1668, was elected 
scholar, and in due course follow of his col¬ 
lege. lie graduat od B.A. in 1603, and com¬ 
menced M.A. in 1606, and procoeded B.D. 
in 1673, being then one of the senior follows 
of Trinity. In July 1671 he became rector 
of Ovington in Essex, in tho presentation of 
Anne, dowager lady Maltravers. In the 
following March lie became rector ofToppes- 
field, and resigned Ovington (Nuwcoubt, 
Jtepei'torium). In 1670 ho was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury. In 1678, 
being then D.D., he wna presented to the 
rectory of Upper Hordres in ICont, and re¬ 
signed Toppesfleld. The last three pieces of 
preferment were bestowed upon him by the 
queen, probably at the suggestion of Arch¬ 
bishop Grindal, whose chaplain he was. IJe 
also lield the liviug of Bishopaboume, to 
which Richard Hooker [q. v.j succeeded on 
Redman’s promotion to a bishopric. In 1684 
and in 1680 he was prolooutor of the lower 
house of convocation. In 1689 he became 
oanon of Canterbury, and finally was elected 
to the bishopric of 'Norwich (17 Deo. 1594), 
and consecrated on 10 Jan. following. Ho 


died at Norwich on 26 Sept. 1602, at which 
time Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carletou, describes him as ‘ one of the wisest 
of his coat ’ ( Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1601-3, 

. 249); by this he probably meant that the 

ishop had a great gift for absorbing prefer¬ 
ment, holding Tub tongue and making no mis¬ 
takes. Redman married Isabel Ualverley, 
who survived him till 1618. Four sons and 
two daughters are mentioned as the fruit of 
this union. Archbishop Grindal appointed 
him one of his executors, and left him a 
riding horse. He himself bequeathed one 
hundred marks towards the wainscoting of 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Cooper's Athonse Cuntabr. and the authorities 
quoted there.] A. J. 

REDMOND, THOMAS (1746 P-1786), 
miniature-painter, was the son of a clergy¬ 
man at Brecon, and was apprenticed to a 
liouse-painter at Bristol. He came to Lon¬ 
don aud studied for a short time at the St. 
Martin’s Lane academy. lie resided, 1762- 
1766, in Soho, but afterwards settled at 
Bath, where he continued to practise with 
success as a miniature-painter till his death 
in 1786. In 1762 he began to exhibit ntlhe 
gallery of the Society of Arts, and contri¬ 
buted six portraits in all to that exhibition, 
thirteen to that of the Free Society, and 
eleven to the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists.] 0. D. 

REDPATH, PETER (1831-1894), 
Canadian merchant and philanthropist, son 
of John Redpath, was born at Montreal on 
1 Aug, 1821. His family was of Scottish 
lineage, and settled in Canada at the begin¬ 
ning of the century. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s school, Montreal, and then sent to 
he trained in Manchester for business. Re¬ 
turning to Montreal, he entered first the firm 
of Dougali, Redpath, & Co., and later his 
father’s sugar-refinery. When the firm of 
John Redpath & Son was turned into a com¬ 
pany, Redpath found a wider sphere for his 
energies. He became in 1866 a direotor of 
the Bank of Montreal, and soon afterwards of 
the Montreal Rolling Mills, Montreal Tele¬ 
graph Co., several mining companies, and the 
Intercolonial Coal Company; he thus identi¬ 
fied himself with the encouragement of most 
Canadian industries, but took special interest 
in the development of the North-West terri¬ 
tories with particular reference to their coal 
supply. In 1879 he resigned moat of his 
directorates and settled in England, making 
frequent visits to Canada. In 1882 he still 
furtlior limited his connection with busi- 
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ness, thenceforth remaining only on tlia Lon¬ 
don board of the Bank of Montreal, lie 
found occupation, however, for he bocnmo a 
member of the Middle Temple, was on the 
council of the Royal Colonial Institute from 
June 1886 till his death, and took an active 
interest in the establishment of the Imperial 
Institute. 

Redpatli is roraemborod by a series of 
munificent donations to the hieGill College 
and University at Montreal. He endowed 
the Peter Roclpath chair of natural philo¬ 
sophy in 1871. In 1880 he gavo the Redpatli 
Museum, which was opened in 188:2, as a 
centre for the study of geology, mineralogy, 
palreoiitology, zoology, and botany. In 1801 
lie gave, at a cost of soma 76,000/., a library 
for the use of students in arte, scionco, rnodi- 
oine, and law; he personally spent much 
time in exomining libraries in England and 
on the continent, and the Bedpat h library was 
arranged on his own plans, with the result 
that it ailbrds more accommodation for its 
size than any other similar building. It was 
opened on 81 Oct. 1893 by Lord Aberdeen, 
lie also gave the library some three thousand 
volumes for an historical library. And at 
the college he instituted various prizes and 
medals. Besides oncouraging liberal educa¬ 
tion, he was a large subscriber to works 
more strictly charitable, and was for somo 
years president of tho Montreal Goncral 
Ilospilal. 

Kodpath diod on 1 Bob. 1 SOI, at his re¬ 
sidence, the Manor House, Cliisloburst. lie 
married, on 10 Oct. 1817, Grace, daughter of 
William Wood of Bowdon, Manchester, who 
survived him. IIo left no children. 

(Toronto Olobo, 3 Fob. 1801; Time 1 !, 3 Fob. 
1894; In Momoriam Potor Redpatli, by Sir 
J. W. Dawson, Montreal, 1894.] 0. A. II. 

REDVERS, Family of, derived its name 
from the vill of Rdviers, in tho Bessin 
(Stapleton, tt. colxix.), and is first, men¬ 
tioned in 1060, when Richard of this house, 
with his brothers William and Baldwin, gavo 
land at Gourbosvillo in the Cotontin to St, 
Pore do Chartres (ib.) Tho pedigree begins, 
however, with that Richard do Redvers who 
is found as ‘Francos ’ holding Mostorton in 
Dorset in 108-i and 1080 (Eyion, Key to 
Domesday, p. 1L3). lu 1090 he was one of 
thoso barons of tho Ootuuliu who supported 
Henry ‘ Buanulere ’ againstliis brothers (Obd, 
Yii. lii. 361), and this proved tho foundation 
of his fortunes, for Ilouvy, ou his accession, 
endowed him with lands in England. Ri¬ 
chard,in return, supported him si nunclily (ib, 
iv. 96, 110; Wtll, Malm, p, 47J), and was 
ono of his trusted advisers. Dying in 1107 


(Ord. Vit. iv. 276), he was buried at tW 
abbey ol Mon ebourg, of which he is deemed 
the founder (tb.), though ho had merelfC 
given its patronage by Ilenry (Stak* 

7/ ha<i 1 S‘T 6n lt “me lands 
(Galka Chnatiana, yo \. au; Monust. Mol 
vi. 1097). Ilenry had also given him Twin 
ham Pnory, Hampshire, which he endowed' 
with lands in the isle of Wight onobtainrig 
ts lordship (ib. vii. 804). By his wifaAde- 
liza, daughter of William Peverell f q yiTf 
Nottingham, who gave her marriage Won 
the manor of Woolley, to Montebourir after 
Ins death (fo. vi. 1097), he left three eons- 
Baldwin, his successor [see Baldwin os 
Red vJilts], William ' de Vernon ’ (so named 
from the castle of Vernon), his heir in Nor¬ 
mandy, and Robert 'de Ste. Mare t foy 
who recoivod the manor of that namo-and 
n daughter llawys, wife of William de 
Iioumaro, carl of Lincoln [q.v.] (Sum. 
TON, II. colxxv.) Their mother's letter to 
tho bishop of Exotor is found in ‘Sarum 
Chart era ’ (p. 6). It is important to distin¬ 
guish Richard de liodvers from Richard, son 
of Baldwin of Exeler [seo Olahe, Faiui.t 
of], with whom be has been persistently 
confused. Nor was he, as asserted (PlanchJ 
Conqueror and his Companions, ii. 48; Com¬ 
plete Deeraye, iii. 100), created Eorl of 
Devon by Ilonry I (Geoffrey de Mandmilh, 
p. 272). 

Ilis Buccossor, Baldwin, the first Earl of 


Devon (d. 1166) [q. y.l loft issue (with 
William, afterwords fifth earl) a son and 

_ .1 _ 1 . _ _ .1 . ^ n . 



second Earl of Devon. An interesting writ 
was addrossod to him by the king as Richard 
* do Redvers ’ only, in April 1167, in favour 
of MonLebourg Abbey (Eyton, Itinerary, p. 
26). IIo diod in 1102 (Robert dd Toit.p. 
218), leaving by Dionys, daughter of Regi¬ 
nald, earl of Cornwall ftp v.], two sons (Bald¬ 
win and Richard), who succeeded him os 
third and fourth earls of Devon, On the 
death of the latter without issue (1184?) the 
succession opened to his uncle William (A 
1216). 

Stapleton doubted whether this William 
was really styled, ns alloged,‘de Vernon;’ 
but a Mont ebourg charter of 1176 (ib. p. 188) 
clearly distinguishes him as William de 
Vernon ‘junior,’ from liis uncle, William 
do Vernon ‘ senior ’ (a justiciar of Nor¬ 
mandy), whose son Richard bad at that date 
succeeded him. It was, however, as Wil¬ 
liam‘do Rodvoriis,’ earl of Devon, that he 
mado a grant to ‘ Romns Dei,’ Southampton, 
still proBorvod at Queen’s College, Oxford 
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■gist. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. App. pp. 464-5), 
the seal of which, shows the family device, a 
.rriffin clutching a hare. Though Hovedsn 
rtvlee him ‘ Earl of the Isle of Wight ’ (of 
TO hich he was lord; at the coronation of 
Bichard I, it was not till 28 April 1194 that 
the king granted him, as ' Earl William de 
Brion’(P), the tertius denarius of Devon as 
his father Baldwin and predecessor Richard 
had held it (ib. 9th Rep, App. ii. p. 205). 
Dying at a great age in 1216, he was sue- 
wided hv his grandson Baldwin, whose son 
and namesake was the last earl (1246-1262). 
His sister and heiress Isabel, countess of 
Albemarle, who styled herself occasionally 
Countess of Devon, died in 1298, imme¬ 
diately after selling her hereditary lordship 
of the Isle of Wight for 4,000/. to the crown; 
she left no issue. 


[Stapleton’s Bolls of the Norman Exchequer 
(App. to vol, ii.); Ordericus Vitaliis (Sooidtd 
de l’Hiatoire de Branco); "William of Malmes¬ 
bury, Robert of Torigny, and Sarum Charters 
and Documents (Bolls Ser.) ; Monasticon Angli- 
eanum; Gallia Christiana; Deports of Hist.MSS. 
Comm.’; Byton’s Key to Domesday and Itine¬ 
rary of Henry II; PUnclio's Conqueror and his 
Campinions, with his ‘Earls of Devon’ (Collec¬ 
tanea Archmologica, vol. i.), and ‘Lords of the 
He of Wight’ (Brit. Areh. Assam vol. xi.); 
Dugdale's Baronage; Bound’s Geoffrey do Mnn- 
deville.] J. H, B. 


REDYERS, BALDWIN or (d. 1165). 
[See Btnnwiiir.] 

REDWALD or RiBDWALD (d. 627 P), 
king of the East-Angles, was the son of 
Tytui or Tytla, the son of Wuffa or Uffa, 
The latter was reckoned os eighth in de¬ 
scent from Woden, and after him, as first 
East-Anglian king, the lungs of his house 
were called Uffingaa (Bede, Historia Eccle- 
siastica , ii. 16). Redwald reigned during 
the supremacy of Ethelbevt or AEthelberkt 
(562P-610) [q.v.], king of Kent (ib. c. 6), 
under whose influence he acoeptod Chris¬ 
tianity and was baptised in Kent. On his 
return to his own land he was persuaded by 
his queen and certain teachers to resume his 
heathen practices; he did not, however, re¬ 
nounce his new faith, but worshipped Christ 
and his old gods at the same time, having 
a temple in which wero two altars, one for 
Christian sacrifice, the other for sacrifices to 
idols. This tomple remained undestroyed 
until the lifetime of Aldwulf, king of the 
East-Angles from 664, who said that he had 
seen it when a boy (ib. c. 16). Redwald rose 
to great power, and even in the reign of 
.lEthelhert obtained the leadership of oil the 
English peoples south of the Humber, with 


the exception probably of the kingdom of 
Kent, and is therefore rockoned as fourth 
of the kings that held a power of that kind, 
and arc called Bretwaldas (ib. c. 6; Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, an. 827). When Edwin or 
Eadwinefq. v.] was a fugitive from North¬ 
umbria, Ifedwald received him and promised 
him protection. Ethelfrid [q. v.], the North¬ 
umbrian king, thrice sent messengers to Red¬ 
wald, offering him large sums of money if 
he would slay his guest, and threatening him 
with war if he would not do so, Redwald was 
tempted,and promisedeitlier toslayEadwine 
or give him up to Ethelfrid’s messengers. 
At this crisisEad wine had the vision of Patili- 
nus (d. 644) [q. v/j, which was afterwards 
made the means of deciding him to embrace 
Christianity; and if, as is supposed by some, 
Paulines appeared to him in the flesh, the 
bishop's presence at Redwald’s court would 
throw some light on the king’s position as 
regards religion. Redwald privately told his 
queen of his purpose against his guest, and 
she dissuaded him from it, telling him that 
it would ill become so great a king to betray 
his friend for gold, or to break his word, 
which was more precious than all the jewels 
in the world, for love of money. He 
hearlconed to her, and not only refused to 
give Eadwine up, but determined to espouse 
his cause. As soon as Ethelfrid’s messen¬ 
gers were departed he gathered a large army 
and marched on a sudden against Ethel¬ 
frid, who advanced to meet him with a 
much smaller force; for he had not had time 
to gather the whole force of Ms kingdom. 
They met on 11 April 617 on the border of 
Mercia, on the eastern hank of the river 
Idle, near Retford in Nottinghamshire. The 
battle was fierce, and was long oommemo- 
ratsd in the saying, ‘ The river Idle was foul 
with the blood of Englishmen ’ (Hhit. Hrara. 
p. 60). Raegenheri, one of Redwald’s sons, 
fell. Einally Ethelfrid was slain and his 
army totally defeated (Bddh, u.b. c. 12). 
Tho date of Redwald’s death is not cer¬ 
tainly known; it probably took place in or 
about 027, when liis successor, Eorpwald, 
was converted to Christianity. He had 
two sons: Raegenheri, called Rainer by 
Ilonvy of Huntingdon, and Eorpwald, who 
succeeded him, and was slain by a heathen, 
lticbert, after reigning three years, pro¬ 
bably in 631. Sigebert (EiiOB, Wia. i. 260), 
who was banished to Caul, and who suc¬ 
ceeded Eorpwald, was probably Redwald's 
stepson. 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron. ann, 817, 827 (Rolls 
Ser.); Flor. Wig. i. 13, 260 (Engl. HiBt. Soc.); 
Hon. Hunt. p. 56 (Rolls Ser.); Diet, of Chris¬ 
tian Biogv. art. ' Redwald,’ by Bishop Stubbs; 
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Bright’s Early "English Church History, p. 109, 
2nd edit,; Arson's Making of England, pp. 
249-61.1 W. n - 

REECE, RICHARD (1776-1831), phy¬ 
sician, born in 1775, was third and youngest 
son of "William Roooo (d. 1781), vicar of Bos- 
bury, roclor of Coddingfon, and curate of 
Oolwall in Iturafordshii'B, by Elizaboth Anna 
Muckafco, ladyol'tho mano 1 1 of BaUleborough, 
Somerset. Early devoting himself to the 
profession of medicine, Richard was at the 
ago of twenty resident surgeon at the Here¬ 
ford Infirmary. lie bocaino a member of tho 
Royal Oollogu of Surgeons ofEngland in 1796, 
and from 1707 to 1808 ho practised in Chep¬ 
stow and Cardiff. Tho Royal Humane So¬ 
ciety in 1790 bestowed its silver modal upon 
him ‘for his medical services in the oauso of 
humanity vitam oh reatituimn ’ (sic), and ho 
afterwards ontored its sorvico as a medical 
assistant. Ila was living in London in 1812, 
and lie subsequently graduated M.D., but it 
is not known from wliat university. Ho 
secured considerable practice in London, and 
was consulted by Joanna Soiithoott [q, v.], 
who was thon aged 6 I, as to tho possibility 
of hor supernatural pregnancy. Ho scorns 
to havo given a guardod diagnosis, which ho 
had an opportunity of converting into a cer¬ 
tain one, for lie assisted at hor autopsy when 
site died on 27 Dec. 1814, 

Recce led an active life, and, in addition to 
his praotieo, interested himself in therapeutic 
and chemical pursuits at a time when thoso 
studies were but little considered. Ills 
hnowlodge of the medicinal properties ol 
plants enabled him to introduce several now 
drugs into general uso, some of which si ill 
maintain tlioir reputation as remedies. lie 
died on 20 Sept. 1831, and is buried in Si. 
George’s burial-ground, Days water lioad, 
London. lie married Killy Blaokborow, a 
daughter of Judge Blaokborow. 

lfcece published: l. ‘The Medical Guido, 
for tho use of llio Olorgy, Hoads of Eamilios, 
atul Praotitionors in Medicine and Surgery,' 
&c., London, 8vo; 1st ed, 1802,17th cd. I860; 
an attempt to place before the public (ho 
rational treatment of disease when far re¬ 
moved from skilled assistance, and tho stops 
to bo taken in casus of aocidonts, emergency, 
and snddon illness, 2. ‘Observations on 
tlio Anti-Phthisical Pronorl ios of Lichen 
Maiultcus, or Iceland Moss,’ London, 8vo, 
1803, 8. ‘ Practical ObHOvvations on Radix 
llhataniro,’ London, fivo, 1808, 4. ‘A 

Practical Dictionary of I Utmost ic Medioino,’ 
&c., London, 8vo, 1808. 6. ‘ Letters ad- 

™ed to Mic. G, Prcndergast on tho pro¬ 
nto of Medicine in Great Britain/ &c., 
8 vo, 1810. 0. ‘The lioecoon Pan¬ 


dect of Medicine/ &o., London 
1812. 7. ‘The Chemical GuTde'TlA’ 
8 vo, 1814. 8. ‘Statement of th’efe 

nuoo nn ,l TWll. -nL._ rr - - Ul- 


uvu, a^uiiuuiu xolo * A. Practical Treii 
tiso on the Honofieial Elect of the Gratte» 
Officinalis in Nervous and Organic Disea^ 
of the Lungs, &o., London, 8vo lfns 

‘ -A I q aC , ljiCal A' 00 '^ 86 0n of the 

Gomtai System, the Rectum . . . w i t j, ® 

Account of tho Diosma Orenata or Bndm 
Loavcs/ifeo., London, 8vo, 1826. 11. 1 Ap™ c 
tioal Dissertation on tho Means of obviating 
and treating tho Yarioties of OosUvoness ’ 
&c., Loudon, 8vo, 1820 j 2nd edit, mi 
12. ‘The Lady’s Medical Guide/ & 0 . lflmo 
1833. 13.‘A Practical Treatiso on the Ami- 
Asthmatic Properties of tho Bladdei'-podded 
Lobolia ... to which is added an Account of 
tlioOkirayilo Herb/London; 2nd edit. 1880 
Lteeco also wlitod the ‘Monthly Gazette of 
Practical Medicine/ 1810-31, and the‘Me¬ 
dical Annual.’ 

A miniature in oils, by R. Bull, belongs to 
Dr. A. J. Richardson of West Brighton. It 
wns engraved. 

[Information kindly given by Dr. R. J.BeeoB, 
a grandson of Richard Rocoe, and by Dr. A. J 
Richardson.] D'A. p. 


REEOE, ROBERT (1838-1891), du- 
matist, was horn in tho island of Barbados, 
West Indies, on 2 Mnv 1838. His father, 
Robert Roeeo (1808-18/4),was abamstorof 
tho Inner Temple. The son matriculated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, on 28 Jim. 1867, 
and graduated H. A. I860, and M.A. 1864. He 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
in I860, but was not called to tho bar. For a 
short time ho was a medical sludont; then, 
betwoon 1801 and 1863, an oxtra clerk in the 
office of tho ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and from 1804 lo 1808 an extra temporary 
cleric to (lu 1 emigration commissioners. 

Meanwhile he wrote some comic pieces 
far tho staga with fair success. JIo wasmdus- 
t rious an d a faeilo rhymster. Ilis first effort 
was the librotto of au oporetta, * Castle Grim’ 
t music by G. Allen), produced at the Royalty 
Theat ro on 2 flepl. 1865. Among Reece’s sub¬ 
sequent contributions to the same stage were 
‘ rramclhous/ a burlesque, on 23 Deo. 18®, 
printed in Lacy’s ‘ Acting Edition of Plays,’ 
vol.lxviii.; ‘The Lady of the Lake/burlesque, 
on 10 fdopt. 1806 (Laor, vol.lxxi); ‘"Whit¬ 
tington Junior Rna his Sensation Oat,’a bur¬ 
lesque, on 23 Nov. 1871 («A. vol. Ixxxix.); 
‘ Dora’s Device/ a comodiol ta, on 11 Jan. 1871 
(ib, vol. xe.): ‘ Little Robinllood/ a burlesque, 
on 19 April 1871, ro vived at tho Gaiety Theatre 
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in 18S2 (ib. vol. xci.); 'Taquita, or Love ill a 
Trance.’ a comic opera, music by J. A. Mal- 
kndine, on 21 Oct. 1871 {ib. vol. xciv.) At 
tIie Queen’s Theatre he produced 'The 
‘Stranger, stranger than Ever,’ a burlesque, 
on 4 Nov. 1868 (ib. vol. lxxxii,); and many 
others -were brought out at the Globa, the 
Olympic, the Vaudeville, the Strand, and 
fte Gaiety. At tlio last theatre he produced 
fourteen pieces between 14 Sept. 1872 and 
8 April 1884, among them the burlesques 
1 j> 0 rty Thieves,’ on 28 Dec. 1880 ; ‘ Aladdin,’ 
on 24 Dec. 1881; ' Little ILobin Ilood,’ on 
15 Sept. 1882; and ‘Valentino and Orson,’ 
on 28 Dec. 18S2 (printed 1882). In fifteen 
pieces he collaborated with Henry Brougham 
Iterie, and occasionally joined other dramatic 
■writers working on likelines to his own. He 
died at 10 Oantlowes ltoad, Camdan Square, 
London, on 8 July 1891, and was buried in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 


[Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
1881, xri. 867, with portrait; Archer’s English 
Dramatists of To-day, 1882, pp. 289-93; Satur¬ 
day Programme, 26 Oct. 1876, pp. 8-4, with 
portrait; Illustrated London News, 18 July 
1891, P- 71. with portrait; Era, 11 July 1891, 
p, 9; Figaro, 18 July 1891, p. 14, with portrait; 
Blanchard’s Life and Reminiscences, 1891,1.814, 
&c,, ii. 364, 724; Morton’s Plays for Homo 
Performers, 1889, p. xi; information from 
Colonial Office and from Office of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.] G. 0. B, 


REED. (See also ItnAJ), limit D, Repp, 
RmtDit, and Reid.] 


REED, ANDREW (1787-1862), philan¬ 
thropist and independent minister, born at 
Beaumont House, Butcher Row, St, Clement 
Danes, London, on 27 Nov. 1787, was fourth 
son of Andrew Rood, watchmaker, and of his 
wife, Mary Ann Mullen, who before her mar¬ 
riage taught a school in Little Britain. The 
father came as a young man to London from 
Maiden Newton in Dorset. He belonged 
to the independents, and acted as lav evan¬ 
gelist and preaoher to the end of his life. 
Young Andrew was privately educated. At 
sixteen years of age he joined the congrega¬ 
tional church in New Road, St. George’s-iu- 
the-East. Brought up to his fathers busi¬ 
ness, be soon found it uncongsnial, and by 
the advice of the Rev..MatthewWilks of the 
Tabernacle, Moorflelds, entered Hackney Col¬ 
lege as a theological student under the Rev. 
George Colliaon in 1807. Ho was ordained 
to the ministry on his twenty-fourth birth¬ 
day, November 1811, as pastor of the New 
Road chapal. After seventeen years’ labour 
them he set about building a larger chapel, 
which was called Wycliffe Ohapel, and was 


opened on 21 June 1831. He held the pas¬ 
torate of Wycliffe Ohapel until November 
1861. In 1834 Reed was sent by the Con¬ 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
ns a deputation with the Rev. J. Matheson 
to the congregational churches of America, 
in order to promote peace and friendship be¬ 
tween tho two communities. The Yale Uni¬ 
versity conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.D., and he returned home after 
an absence of eight months. With his col¬ 
league ho published ‘a narrative of the visit,’ 
2 vols. 1834. 

Reed actively engaged in philanthropic 
work for nearly fifty years. In 1813 he pub¬ 
lished a first appeal urging the formation 
of an asylum for orphans. Beginning in a 
small way, the institution grew in popular 
favour, aud from February 1816 was known 
by the name of the London Orphan Asylum. 
Reed propared plans, collected money, and 
elicited the sympathy of the public, securing 
the support of the Duke of Kent and othor 
members of the royal family. A site in 
Clapton, consisting of a house and eight acres, 
was bought at a cost of three thousand five 
hundred guineas. The actual building cost 
26,000/., and was opened in 1826 by the 
Duke of Cambridge. Reed’s second great 
work was tbo founding, in July 1827, of tbs 
Infant Orphan Asylum for fatherless chil¬ 
dren under seven years of age. Temporary 
premises were taken in Hackney lload, and 
Royal patronage was enlistod. A second 
house, with spacious grounds, was taken at 
Ralston to meet the increasing demand. 
When this proved inadequate, ground was 
secured at Wanstead, where in June 1841 the 
first stone of tho new asylum was laid by 
the prince consort, who insisted on Read ac¬ 
cepting tho mallet which had been presented 
to liim during the ceremony. The governors 
decided, despite Reed’s opposition, that the 
use of the Church of England catechism 
should be made compulsory. He therefore 
resigned his place at the hoard; but he still 
supported the charity, and provided for it by 
a special bequest in his will. In 1844 he 
set to work to found another infant asylum 
where no such condition should he required 
and a scriptural training be given. Twelve 
hundred pounds was at once raised, a house 
taken at Richmond, then a larger one in 
Hackney Road, and afterwards an old man¬ 
sion on Stamford Hill. Eventually an estate 
was bought at Ooulsdon, near Croydon, on 
which an orphanage was built, and was 
named Reedham in Reed’s honour. Two 
other charities owe their origin to Reed, 
One is tho asylum for idiots, which was 
started in October 1847. It was first housed 
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at Ilighgate, but was afterwards transform! 
to EarL>wood, Surroy, and a branch for tho 
eastern counties was established at Essox 
Ilall, Colchester. Heed’s last great philan¬ 
thropic efl’ort was made 011 behalf of in¬ 
curables, of whom largo numbers wore dis¬ 
charged from tho hospitals. This, begun in 
July 1835, was named the Royal Hospital 
for Incurables, and iound a permanont homo 
at Putney. The claims of theso various 
institutions, in whose management ho played 
a personal part, made it noeessary for Hood 
to live in town, and ho built liimsclf a house 
at Oambridgo Heath, Ilacknoy, where his 
lator life was passed, Tho cost of tho 
asylums which he founded was 129,320b 

Hoed resigned the postoral 0 of Wycliflb 
Chapel on tho cclobmtion of Ms jubiloo in 
■November 1861, and died at his house, Cam¬ 
bridge Heath, Ilaclmoy, on Tuesday, 25 Pub. 
1802, agod 74. 

In April 1816 Hoed married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Jasper Thomas Holmes of 
Oastlo TTall, Heading. She bore him four 
ions—Andrew, Oharlos [q. v.], Martin, and 
Howard—and a daughter Elizubolh,who be- 
camo the wifo of Thomas Spalding. 

Bosidos sermons and tracts and tho ac¬ 
count of the visit to America mentioned, 
Heed published: 1. ‘No Fiction: a Narra¬ 
tive founded on Facts,’ in 2 yoIs, 1819; 12th 
edit. 1 vol. 8vo, with plates. 2. ‘ Martha: 
a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister,’ 
1821. 3. ‘Holle Plumbo: a Narrative for 

Children,’ 1832. 4, ‘ Tracts adaptod to tho 
Revival of Religion,’ 1832. G. ‘ThoRoviYiil 
of Religion: a Narrative of the State of Reli¬ 
gion at Wycliflb Chapel,’ 1880. 6,‘Emineml 
Pioty essential to EmmenL Usofulnoss,’ 1812. 
7. ‘The Advancement of Religion tho Claim 
of tho Times: a Course of Winter Luoluros,’ 
1843. 8. ' Personal Effort for tho Salvation 
of Mon: a Manual for Christians,’ L844. 
9. ‘ Charges and Sermons delivered on 
Spooial Occasions,’ 1801. In 1811 ho com¬ 
piled and issued a hymn-book, being a 
collection of psalms and hymns for public, 
worship, ninotoon of which wore writton by 
himsolt. Of thoso tho following liavo como 
Into common uso: ‘ Spirit Divine, alleud our 
prayors,’ and * Tliuro is an hour whon f must 
part. 1 

A full-longth portrait of Rood, painted by 
Qeorgo Paten in 1838, hangs in tho board- 
room of tho London Orphan Asylum at 
Clapton. 

[Mumoirs of tho Info and Philonthropic 
labours of Andrew Rood, D.D., with Selections 
from Ida Journals, oditutl by his sons, Androw 
lteoil, B,A„ and Glinrlos Road, F.S.A., 1863, 3rd 
edit. 1867.] IV. 11, L. 


3m CHARLES (1819-lsan 


HEED, 
chairman of 1 
son of Andrew ^,72 
Ihrop.st, » bom at a farmhouse ne M 
Sonuuig m Berkshire on 20 .Tune 181B ami 
was educated, successively, at MadrasHouso 
Ilaokney, undor John Allen (1771-1839,’ 
[q. v.]; at the Haokney grammar school- 
and at Silooatos, near Wakefield As a 
youth ho was admitted a professed member 
of his father’s church, and for a time had 
thoughts of becoming a minister of the etos- 
pol. In Docembor 1830 he was apprenticed 
to ft firm of woollen manufacturers at Leeds 
and there, in 1830, with his friend Thomas’ 
Edward Plmt, ho started and edited a maga¬ 
zine Cftllod ‘The Leeds Repository.’ In 1842 
in conjunction with Air. Tyler, he founded 
at Bolt Court, Fleet Street/Lorulon, tho firm 
of Tyler & Reed, printers. In 1849 he left 
Tylor to continue tho same trade with Ben¬ 
jamin Pardon of Hatton Garden. Tho firm 
afterwards moved to Lovell’s Court, Pater- 
no9tor How. In 1861, whon Preed’s friend 
Alderman Robort Besloy, retired from the 
typo founding business, lie look advantare 
of tho opening thus croated, and set up°a 
typofonnding laolory in Fonn Street, city of 
1 london. The onterpriso proved highly sue- 
coHtd'ul, and ns ‘ Sir Oharloe Reed & Sons, 
Limited,’ is still a (lourishing concern. 

Rood in vory enrly life interested himself 
in popular education. Iu 1844 he joined the 
Sunday School. Union in London, and in 
coui'rq of time inspected numerous schools 
coiuiootod with the association in large towns. 
On ono occasion ho descended a coal-mine in 
order to visit a clnss of boys who only once 
a wook camo to tho surfnoo. In 1851 newon 


a first prizo oflbred by the London Unionfor 
an essay on ‘ Tho Infant Class in the Sunday 
School,’ and ho published many new-yaar ad¬ 
dresses on tho oducalionof the poor, Those 
called lospeetivoly ‘ Diamonds in the Duet' 
(1806) and‘Tho Toachor's Koys’(1872) had 
n wide circulation. 

Rood soon interested himself iu the gn- 
vomraont of tho city of London. In 1865 ne 
buoamo a lumber of the common council for 
tho ward of Farringdon Within, and actively 
aided in developing tho Guildhall Library 

i cf. his Plea for a Free Publio Library m 
[umim in tho City of London , 1866). and 
the City of London School. He also inte¬ 
rested himself in the preservation of Bunhill 
Fiolds burial-ground, and in the administra¬ 
tion of tho Irish Society’s csLates in Bister, 
which lie visited olUcinlly. Four times lie 
moved that tho freedom of tho city shouldJ m 
conferred on distinguished men—on Loro 
Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir Leopold 
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McClintock, and George Peabody, He was 
oneofPeabody’sBritisliexecutors in1869, and 
helped to carry out bis philanthropic designs. 

In politics he was a staunch liberal. As 
early as 1817 he organised the publication of 
a weekly paper, ‘ The Nonconformist Elec¬ 
tor ’ during the general election of that year. 
On 17 Nov. 1868 Iib was returned to parlia¬ 
ment as tho first representative for Hackney. 
He made his maiden speech on introducing 
a hill for exempting Sunday and ragged 
schools from poor rates, a measure which 
was carried into law. In 1870 he took a 
prominent part in the debates on the Ele¬ 
mentary Education Bill. He advocated Lible 
instruction without sectarian teaching. On 
<i Feb. 1874 be was re-elected for Hackney, 
but, through a technical informality on the 
part of tho returning officer, he wub unseated 
on petition (14 April 1874), and, declining 
to be nominated again, suggested the selec¬ 
tion of Henry Fawcett [q. v.] as candidate 
in his stead. With a view to devoting him¬ 
self exclusively to educational work, he re¬ 
mained out of parliament till 6 April 1880, 
when he was returned for St. Ives in Corn¬ 
wall. 

Meanwhile his public life was mainly de¬ 
voted to the affairs of the London school 
board. lie was elected member for Hack¬ 
ney to the first board on 27 Nov. 1870, and 
in December he became the vice-chairman, 
and chairman of the works cammitleo. On 
10 Dec. 1873 he was chosen chairman of the 
board in succession to Lord Lawrence. He 
filled the post with energy and efficiency, 
carefully maintaining the religious compro¬ 
mise which the act embodied. As chairman 
he delivered and published seven valuable 
annual statements. He remained chairman 
till his death. 

Heed visited America in 1873, and on his 
return was created a doctor of lows by Yale 
University. On2l Feb. 18741to was knighted 
by the queen at Windsor Oastic. Through¬ 
out life lie displayed some antiquarian pre¬ 
dilections. In 1849 he was elected a follow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and he assidu¬ 
ously collected keys and autograph letters. 
In 1801 ho exposed ns forgeries n collection 
of 'pilgrims’ signs ’ said to have been found 
by workmen when excavating Slmdwell 
Dock. In 1862 be assisted II. T. Riley in 
translating the * Liber Albue,’ the ‘ White 
Book of the City of London,’ published in 
the Rolls Series. For many years lie con¬ 
tributed to 1 Notes and Queries.’ lie was 
author, with his brother Andrew, of ‘ Me¬ 
moirs ’ of the life of their father (1863), and 
he also took an active part in the direction 
of the Religious Tract, the British and 
VOL. XVI. 


Foreign Bible, and the London Missionary 
societies. 

Reeddied at Earlsmead,Page Green,Tot¬ 
tenham, Middlesex, on S3 March 1881, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery, A 
full-length, portrait is in Hackney town- 
hall. 

He married, on 22 May 1814, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Edward Baines, 
M.P. for Leeds, by whom he had four 
sons and four daughters. Hia son, Eliot 
Pye Smith Reed, became chairman of 
Sir Charles Reed & Sons, Limited, In 
1890. 

The eldest son, Chables Edwahd Baihus 
Rmm (1846-1884), secretary of the British 
and Foruign Bible Society, born in New 
Broad Street, city of London, on 24 July 
1845, entered the City of London School in 
1857, and proceeded thence to Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in 1864, where he gained a 
foundation scholarship, and graduated B.A. 
in 1868 in the first class of the classical 
tripos. After further theological study at 
New College, London, he became minister 
of Common Close Congregational chapel 
at Warminster in 1871. In 1874 he was 
appointed one of tho secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
proved to be admirably fitted for that post, 
lie was accidentally killed while visiting 
Switzerland by a fall over a precipice near 
the Morterats'ch glacier at PontreBina on 
2D July 1884. He wrote ‘ The Companions 
of our Lord’ (1873), and ‘Memoirs of Sir 
C. Reed ’ (1888) (Congregational Year-book, 
1886, pp. 219-21). 

The third son, Talbot Baiues Redd 
(1852-1893), writer of books for boys, bom 
at St. Thomas's Square, Hackney, on 3 April 
1862, was educated at the City of London 
School. In 1868 ho joined, his father’s firm, 
Sir Charles Reed & Sons, typefounders, and 
ultimately became managing director. Tal¬ 
bot Reed was greatly interested in literary 
history. In 1892 he co-operated in found¬ 
ing the Bibliographical Society, and was 
honorary secretary until within a few months 
of his death. His ‘History of the Old Eng¬ 
lish Letter-foundries, with Notes Historical 
and Bibliographical on the Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of English Typography,’ 1887, repre¬ 
sented tho researches of ten years. He also 
edited and supplied a memoir of the author 
to the 1 Pentateuch of Printing,’ by William 
Blades, 1890. He is, however, best known 
by bis numerous and popular books for boys 
originally contributed to the ‘Boys’ Own 
Paper.’ These are: * Tho Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch,’ 1880; ‘The Fifth 
Form at St, Dominic’s,’ 1881 j ‘ My Friend 
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Smith/1882; ‘Willoughby Captains/1888 ; 
‘ Follow my Leader/ 1885; ‘Reginald Cru- 
den/1886; ‘A Dog with a Bad Name/1880; 
‘ The Master of the She]]/1887; ‘ Sir Ludar, 
a Story of the Days of the Great Queen 
Bess,' 1880; * Roger Ingleton Minor/ 1889 j 
‘ The Cock-house of Fells-garth/1801; ‘ Dick, 
Tom, and Harry/ 1892; and ‘ Kilgorman,’ 
with a memoir of the author, by his friend, 
John Sime, 1804. lie died at PLighgatc on 
28 Nov. 1893. lie married, on 16 June 1878, 
Elizabeth Jane, third daughter of Samuel 
MacGurdy Greer [q. v.], by whom he had 
issuetwo sons and two daughters ( Stationers’ 
Trade Journal, 21 Dec, 1893, p. 646; Graphic, 
9 Dec. 1893, p. 710, with portrait; informa¬ 
tion from James Drummond, esq.) 

[Memoir of Sir 0. Rood, by his son, 0. E. 13. 
Rood, 1883, with portrait; Stovonson’s Sir 0. 
Rood, Chairman of the London Sohool Board, 
1884; O’Mftlioy and Hordoasllo's Report of 
Elootion Petitions, 1876, ii. 77-87; Daily Rows, 
28 March 1881, p. 6; Illustr. London Rows, 
1878 lxiii. 809-10, 1881 lxxviii. 320, with por¬ 
trait; Graphic, 1874, ix. 146, 148; Biogmph, 
1880 iv. 288-92.] G. C. B. 


Reed often accompanied in wtdkTlw 
Enfield, owed much to his suggestionswhen 
preparing his collootion of William KW, 
works and supplement to Swift’s worksm 
1776, his ‘Anecdotes of Bowyer’ in 1730 
and his ‘History of Leicestershire 1 in 1795 
(of. Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, iii, 228-91 
Reed corresponded witli Horace Walpole and 
Bishop Percy, hut his most intimate friend* 
woro Dr, Farmer, master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, with whom he Bpent a 
month oach autumn, and George Stmens 
whose ill-tompor he has the unique distinc¬ 
tion of novor having provoked. He also 
knew James Bindley fq. v .] the painters 
Romney and Hayloy,EdWd Malone, IP. 
Kemble, II. J. Todd, the editor of Milton 
and Ralph Heathcote fq. v.l, with whom be 
visited Holland in 1777. Most of these were 
momberB of the ‘ Unmerensable Club’ meeting 
at the Quean's Head, Holborn, of which 
Rood was for many years president. He 
was also a frequent guest at the literarr 
parties of the publisher Dilly, and was 
elected E.S.A. on Gough’s recommendation 
on 12 Juno 1777. 


REED, ISAAC (1742-1807), editor of 
Shakespeare, son of a balcor, was born on 
1 Jan. 1741-2, at Stowart Street, near the 
old Artillery Ground, London. His fathor, 
whose shop was in Fleet Street, was a 
man of intelligence and inspired his sou 
with a love of reading (Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. ii. 37G-6). Afl or being educated at a 
private school at Si real,ham, Reed bo came an 
articled clerk to Messrs. Porrot & Hodgson, 
a Urai of Loudon solicitors. On fho expiry 
of his articles ho assisted a Lincoln’s Inn 


Of singularly retiring disposition Reed 
wroto little. His vocation was mainly that 
of commentator or editor, and almost oil his 
publications woro issued anonymously. He 
would prefer, he wroto in 1778, to stand in 
the pillory rather than put his name to a 
hook. In 17(18 he collected the poetical 
works of Lady MaryWorlloy Montagu; and 
in 1778 ho printed a few copies of Middle- 
ton’s ‘Witch’ for Iiis friends, aud edited 
tlio sixth volume of Dr. Young’s ‘ Works,' 
In 1777 ho edited ‘Historical Memoirs of 


conveyancer namod Hoskins, but at the end Dr. William Dodd/ which are sometimes 
of a year set up for himself as a con- attributed in error 1 o John Dunoombe[q.T,i, 
voyancor in chain her a at Gray's Inn, whence and Dr, Dodd’s‘Thoughts in Prison.’ Prom 
ho soon remo ved to Staple's Inn. Ilo seoured L773 to 1780 ho contributed biographical 
a good practice, hut had no enthusiasm for articles to the ‘Westminster Magazine/ 
liis profession, _ and wroto in tlio * Gentleman’s Magazine’ 

l'Yoni boyhood Iteod studiud literature and and in tho ‘ European Magazino.’ Of the 
archocology, and through lifo devoted his latler he was for a time part proprietor; 
leiauro to literary rosoarch. lie collected a but ho deuiod in 1800 that ho took any part 
largo and valuable library in Iris rooms at in tho editing (Nichols, Lit. Illustrations, 
ytaplo’s Inn, and thoro welcomed many con- vii. 48). 

genial fellow-workers, at whose disposal ho Rood gradually concentrated his attention 
freely placed his books and his personal on tho drama. In 1782 ha published ‘B 10 - 
kuowlodgo. Ho sent notes to Dr. Johnson graphia Dramatica,' a useful expansion of 
in 1781 when the latter was preparing his Bator's ‘ Companion to the Playhouse.’ It 
‘Lives of tho Pools.’ Boswell declared was ro-oditod by Stephen Jones in 1812. 
Read’s oxtonsivo and accurate knowledge of A similar venture, ‘Nothin Dramatica/ a 
English literature mid history to be 'wondor- chronicle of English theatrical history from 
ful/whllo, Boswell added, all ‘who have tho November 1784 to 81 Dec. 1786, remains in 
pleasure of his acquaintance can hoar tosti- manuscript at the British Museum (Adi 
mouy to the frankness of his communications MSS. 26890-2); it was mainly compiled 
in private society ’ (Boswull, Infa qf John- from the ‘Public Advertiser/ a fils of 
son, ed. Hill, iv. 87), John Nichols, whom which was lent to the compiler by Wood- 
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fall. In 1780 Reed prepared a new edi¬ 
tion of Dodsley's ‘Old Plays’ (12 vola.) 
Subsequently his friends, Ur. Farmer and 
George Steevens, urged Mm to re-edit the 
variorum edition of Shakespeare known aB 
Johnson and Steevens’s edition, which had 
originally appeared in 1773. Reed com¬ 
pleted his labours in 1786, when the work 
was published in 10 vola. 8vo. Read per¬ 
formed his task conscientiously, but added 
little of importance to the results of his pre¬ 
decessors. Joseph Ritson sneered at his 
textual criticism in. ‘ A Quip Modest ’ (1788). 
■When another issue of the work was called 
for, Steevens resumed the office of editor, hut 
corrected all the proof-sheets through the 
night in Reed’s chambers, and benefited 
largely by Reed’B suggestions. This edition 
was completed in fifteen volumes in 1793. 
In 1800 Steevens died, leaving Reed his 
corrected copy of Shakespeare and two hun¬ 
dred guineas. In 1803 Reed produced an 
elaborately revised version, in twenty-one 
volumes, which is generally known as the 
‘first variorum.' Reed received 300/. for his 
services (Niohom, Lit. Anecdotes , ii. 066). 
The reissue of 1813, known as the ‘ second 
variorum,’ contains little new matter; the 
third and hast ‘ variorum ’ (of 1821), which 
was begun by Edmund Malone and com¬ 
pleted by James Boswell the younger, has 
many additions of value. 

Heed died, after many years of suffering, 
from a paralytic affection at Staple’s Inn on 
5 Jan. 1807, and was buried at Amwell, 
where he had a country residence. A slab m 
the church there bears a curious rhyming in¬ 
scription, warning the passer-by that ho 
must die, though he read till his eyas ache 
(cf. Niciioxs, Lit. Illustrations, vii. 66-7 j 
iVotes and Quei-ies, 6th ser. i. 237). Reed’s 
will, with twelve codicils, was printed in the 

• MontMy Mirror ’ (1807, p. 130). His large 
library—which was especially rich in Eng¬ 
lish dramatic and poetical literature and m 
pamphlets—was sold by auction in London 
m November and December 1807: the sale 
lasted thirty-nine days, and the 8,967 lots 
brought 4,886/. 19s. Od, In the British 
Museum, beside the MS. Notitia Dramatica 
noted above, are Reed's collections respect- 
ingphatterton (in print and manuscript), his 
copies, with his manusoript notes, of Cibber’s 

• Lives of the Poets ’ ana Grammont’s 1 Me¬ 
moirs' (in the latter a subsequent owner, John 
Jlitford, has inserted additional manusoript 
comments). Haslewood, in his copy of Lang- 
baine’s 'Dramatick Poets’ (also m the Mu¬ 
seum), has transcribed a series of notes made 
by Reed. To the sale catalogue—‘Bibliotheca 
Heediana’ (1807), with preface by H. J. 


Todd—is prefixed a poorly engraved portrait 
after a painting by Romney. 

Besides the works noticed, Reed compiled 
the biographical notes for both Dodsley’s and 
Pearche collections of poems (published re- 
spectivelyin 1782 and 1783). Healsoedited 
‘A Complete Collection of the Cambridge 
Prize Poems, from their institution in 1760 
till the present time,’1773,8vo,and‘TheRe¬ 
pository, a Select Collection of fugitive pieces 
of Wit and Humour’ (1777-88,4 vole. 8vo). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 601 sq. and 
passim; Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit. p. 137; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet; Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 
80-2 (by Nichols).] S. L. 

REED, JOSEPH (1723-1787), dramatist, 
bom at Stockton. Durham, in March 1723, 
was second son or John Reed, a presbyterian 
ropemaker. After a very scanty education 
he succeeded to his father’s business, which 
ho practised with success through life. His 
leisure he devoted to a study of English 
literature, and he developed literary aspira¬ 
tions ; hut he always regarded himself as an 
amateur, and, when he began to publish, 
often described himself on his title-pageB as 
‘a halter-maker.’ In August 1744 there 
appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ a 
poem by Reed, ‘ in imitation of the .Scottish 
dialect, on the death of Mr. Pope.’ In 1746 
he printed, at Newcastle, a farce called ‘The 
Superannuated Gallant’ (12mo; B.ucnit). 
In 1747 be visited London with a view ap¬ 
parently to gaining an entrance into thea¬ 
trical society. Ten years later he removed 
his business and family to Sun-tavern 
Fields, Stepney, London, and on 6 July 
1768 Theophilus Cibbor produced, at Oovent 
Garden, a burlesque tragedy by Reed, in five 
acts, called ' Madrigal and Trulletta.’ It 
was humorously planned, hut. far too long 
(Gmtusx, iv. 628), and Reed foolishly blamed 
Cibber for its want of success. Smollott 
denounced it, when published, in the ‘ Criti¬ 
cal Review,’ and Reed replied to his critic 
in a pungent pamphlet called ‘ A Sop in the 
Pan for a Physical Critick,’ 1769. Somewhat 
more successful was a boisterous and indeli¬ 
cate farce, entitled ‘The Register Office,’ 
which was produced at Drury Lane on. 
23 April 1761. Two of the best characters, 
Lady Wrinkle and Mrs. Snarewell, were sup¬ 
pressed by the stage censor, but the unex¬ 
purgated piece was published, and in an ad¬ 
vertisement at the close Reed pointed out 
that the manusoript had been submitted to 
Foote in August 1768, and that Foote had 
stolen his Mrs. Cole in the 1 Minor’ from the 
Mrs. Snarewell of the ‘Register Office.' 
When the farce was revived at Drury Lane 
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on 12 Feb, 1768, Rood supplied a now cha¬ 
racter, Mrs. Doggerel. The play long held 
the stage, and was included in Jolm Bell's, 
Oawthorn’s, Mrs. Inchbald’s, and other fami¬ 
liar collections. Iteod next essayed a tragedy 
on the subjoet of Dido, and obtained an in¬ 
troduction to Dr. Johnson, with a view to 
submitting his labours to him. ‘I never 
did the man an injury,’ Dr. Johnson after¬ 
wards lamented, * yol he would read his 
tragedy to me.' 'Dido’ was acted at Drury 
Lane for Holland’s benefit on 28 March 
1767, with a prologue, written by Garrick 
and spoken by King, in which humorous ro- 
feronce was made to Ttoed’s trade in halters. 
In 1787 Rood, in ‘The Retort Courteous, or 
a Candid Appeal,’ attacked Thomas Linley, 
the manager of Drury Lane, for declining to 
revive it. It was performed at Drury Lane, 
under the title of ‘Tlio Queen of Cartilage,’ 
for Palmer’s benefit on 28 April 1797, when 
Mrs. Siddons played the heroine. Reed's 
friend, Joseph Ritson, pieparod it for tlio 
press in 1792; but, although it was at once 
printed, it was not announced for publication 
till 1808. Before tlio day of publication 
arrived, liowovor, all tlio copies woro burnt 
in the tire at Nichols’s printing-office, and it 
was never reprinted. Meanwhile, on Id Jan. 
1709, ‘Tom Jones,’ a comic opera, adapted 
hy Reed from Fielding’s novel, wae produced 
at Covent Garden, with Sh liter as Western 
end Mattocks as the hero; it was repoatod 
thirteen times (Genust, v. 240-1). In 1772 
Reed, in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ defended 
Garrick—despite a ponding quarrel botween 
them—from the dastardly libuls of Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Kenrick, who had just issued his scan¬ 
dalous ‘ Lova in the Suds.’ Rood wrote 
under the pseudonym of ‘Benedict,’ and 
Kenrick reprinted nis lot tors in the fifth 
edition of Ins pamphlet. Reed's lusl acted 
play was 1 The Impostors, or a Outo for Cre¬ 
dulity,’ which lie adapted from 1 Gil Bins,' 
and brought out at Covent Garden, for 
Woodward's benefit, on 17 March 3770, 
Heed died on 15 Aug. 1787, agod 04, at his 
residence in Sun-tavern Fields, and was 
buried at Bunhill Holds, lie marriod, in 
1700, Sarah, daughter of Jolm Watson, a 
flax-drosser of Stockton, and three children 
survived him, The eldest, John Watson 
liecd, was an ntloruoy of Ely Place, Jlol- 
born, witli antiquarian tastes: lie died on 
3L Jan. 1700. 

Like othor self-educated men, Rood formed 
an unwarrantably high opinion of his own 
literary achievements. But lie had a oauatic 
wit, and wrote with much onorgy. Josoph 
Ritson respected his talents, and’designod a 
full collection of his works, which was never 


accomplished. Besides the publications al- 
ready enumerated, Reed issued: 1. ‘Alb 
tisli Philippic inscribed to the Earl of O™. 
viilo,’1758,4to. 2 . ‘ThoTradtmaSfc 

1““®} “ Ta £ ies of Avert lupois Weieht’ 
1702, 12mo. 3. ‘An Epitaph on the 8 ’ 
Earl of Chatham,’ 1784. 4. ‘St. Petei’i 
Dodge, a Serio-comic Legendary Tain 
Iludibrostic Verse,’ 1786, dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales. 5. ‘A Rope’s End fo 
Ilompon Monopolists, or a Dialogue botween 
a Broker, a Ropemaker, and the Ghost of 
Jonas Ifanway, Esq. In which arc repre- 
sonted tho pernicious effects of the rise in 
the price of hemp. By a Halter-maker at 
the service of all monopolists,’ 1780 ; an at¬ 
tack on (hose who wore seeking to make a 
‘corner’in licmp. In 1701 Reed contributed 
to tlio ‘Monitor,’ a periodical issued in sup¬ 
port of tlio Earl of Buie’s administration; and 
m 17(54 he sent to the ‘ Universal Museum’ 
an amusing autobiography, 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anocdotos, is. 118-18; Chat 
mors’s Biogr. Diet.; Universal Museum,’ 17BJ- 
linker's Biogr. Dram.; aunt. Mag. 1787, ii. 74S- 
Gonosl's Account, of ths Stage; Brit Mus. Cat' 
which montions very few of Mb works,] 8. L. ’ 


REED, JOSEPH CHARLES (1822- 
1877), landscnpo-pamtor, born in 1822, wa 3 
elected an associate of the New Water- 
Colour Society (afterwards the Institute of 
Pointers in Water-Colours) in 1880, and 
boenmo a full member in 1800. Between 
1800 and his death, which took place in 
London, 20 Oct. 1877, he exhibited 180 
landscapes at tlio gallery of the socioty, 
many or which wnro sold at high prices. The 
subjoets wore taken from all parts of the 
United Kiugdom. Ilo also exhibited once 
at the Royal Academy and three times in 
Suffolk St root. 


[Uodgravo's Diet, of Artists; Qiavos’s Diet, of 
Artists, j C. D. 

REED, Sin THOMAS (1700-1883), 
gmioral, son of Thomas liced of Dublin, by 
lilisa, daughter of Colonel SivF.J.Bucbsaan, 
was born m Dublin in 1790, He entered the 
army as cornet in the 12th light dragoons on 
21) Aug. LSI B, and became lioulenant 2 May 
1815. lie was present with hie regiment at 
Waterloo. It was commanded by Colonel 
Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.J end 
formed part of Vandeleur’s brigade. On 
19 Fob. 1824 ho was promoted captain, and 
on 7 Oct. of tlio same year obtained a com¬ 
pany in tlio 53rd fool, in which regiment he 
beeumo major 16 June 1820. On 11 Aug. 
1829 ho was promoted to a half-pay lieu¬ 
tenant-colonelcy, and on 30 May 1884 he be¬ 
came lieutenant-colonel of the 02nd foot, a 
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position he held for eighteen years. He was 
made brevet-colonel 518 Nov, 1841, and in 
1842 aide-de-camp to the queen. Two years 
afterwards he was made a C.B. 

When the first Sikh war broke out his 
regiment formed part of the force which 
held Ferozepore under Sir John Hunter 
Littler [q. v.j, and at the battle of Feroze- 
shab (251 Dec. 1846) he commanded a brigade 
(including his own regiment) of Littler's di¬ 
vision. His brigade was ordered to attack 
the strongest part of the Sikh entrenchments, 
where there was a large number of heavy 
guns served with grape and canister. The 
attack was unsuccessful, and Littler, in his 
report, said that the 02nd gave way to panic. 
This charge caused great soreness; for the 
regiment had lost seventeen officers and 185 
men, and Heed stated that they retired by 
his orders, because I 10 saw that they were 
exposed to a most destructive fire without 
any object, as they could not move forward. 
The commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, 
took an opportunity soon afterwards to assure 
the regiment that its conduct at Ferozeshah 
had received and merited his most cordial 
approbation. Reed, whom LiltleT spoke of 
in his report as zealous and indefatigable, 
was slightly wounded in the battle. 

On 2 April 1862 he gave up the command 
of the 02nd, and went on half-pay, and was 
employed as colonel on the staff at Birming¬ 
ham. He was promoted major-general ou 
20 June 1864, and in 1866 went out to com¬ 
mand the troops in Ceylon. In I860 he was 
transferred to n division of the Madras army, 
and soon afterwards to the command of the 
troops in the Punjab. 

He was in this position when the mutiny 
broke out in 1867 j and on General Anson's 
death (27 May) he became provisional com- 
mander-in-chief, as the senior officer in the 
Bengal presidency, until Sir Patrick Grant ar¬ 
rived at Calcutta (17 June). Leaving Rawul 
J?hvdi on 28 May, be joined the Delhi field 
force at Alipur on 8 ,1 une; but be was dis¬ 
abled by severe sickness and fatigue from 
being present at tbo action of Badli-ki-Sorai 
on that day, and the immediate command of 
the field force remained with Sir Henry 
Barnard. Heed’s letters to Sir John Law¬ 
rence during the early part of the siege of 
Delhi are said by Kaye to be full of interest¬ 
ing and important details, and distinguished 
by much clear good sense. He made two 
excellent appointments which showed his 
judgment of mon: Neville (now Sir Neville) 
Chamberlain ns adjutant-general, and John 
Hicliolson (1821-1^67) [q. v.j as commander 
of the movable column. In the council 
of war held on 15 June ho gave his opinion, 
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which was shared by “Wilson and Barnard, 
in favour of waiting for reinforcements before 
risking an assault. 

Upon the death of Sir Henry Barnard, on 
6 J illy, Reed assumed command of the field 
force; but the exertions and anxieties of 
that position were too mtich for him, and on. 
17 July he reported to the governor-general 
that ‘my shattered state of health has com¬ 
pelled my medical officers to urge my im¬ 
mediate removal to the hills, and I accord¬ 
ingly leave camp for Simla to-niglit.’ He 
selected Wilson as his successor, and gave 
him the rank of brigadier-general, as he was 
not senior officer. The position at this time 
was thus described by Wilson on the fol¬ 
lowing day: ‘Our force comprises 2,200 
Europeans and 1,600 Punjabis. The enemy 
is without number, having been reinforced 
from all points, well equipped and strongly 
entrenched. The siege is on their part, not 
on ours. They attack 11 s day after day, and 
are always repulsed, but non without con¬ 
siderable loss to us.’ Reed bad strong reasons, 
therefore, for hesitating to adopt the pro- 
osale for an immediate assault which bad 
een made by the chief engineer, Richard 
Baird Smith [q. v.j, in the early part of July. 

He saw no further service in the field. 
He wnB given the colonelcy of the 44th foot 
on 3 Aug. 1868, became lieutenant-general 
4 May 1800, and general 1 Jan. 1808. On 
1 Oct. 1877 he was placed on the retired list, 
lie had been made Iv.C.B. on 28 March 
1866, and G.O.B. 29 Stay 1876. He died at 
Romsey on 24 July 1883. 

In 1835 ho married Elizabeth Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of John Clayton of Enfield Old Park, 
Middlesex. 

[Times, 28 July 1853; Despatches of Lord 
Ilardinge, Lord Gough, &e., 1818; Kayo’s His¬ 
tory of the Sepoy War; Forrest's Selections from 
State Papers of 1867-8, preserved in the Mili¬ 
tary Department, pp. 282, 315, 328-9.] 

E. M. L, 

REED, TIIOMAS GERMAN (1817- 
1888), musician, son of Thomas Reed, a 
musician, by his wife Frances, daughter of 
Captain German of Bristol, was born at 
Bristol on 27 June 1817. At ten years of 
ago he appeared at the Bath concerts as a 
pianoforte-player or singer, and also sang at 
the Bath Theatre. Shortly after, he was en¬ 
gaged as a pianoforte-player, singer, and actor 
of juvenile parts at trie Haymorket Theatre, 
London, where his father had become musi¬ 
cal conductor. In 1832 he was appointed 
organist to the Roman catholio chapel in 
Sloane Street, and deputy for his father as 
loador of the band at the Garrick Theatre, 
lie was an early member of the Society of 
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British. Musicians, studied harmony and Hall, and there, with an orchestra oflw - 
counterpoint, and gave lessons. His work persons and a strong chorus, ha produced 
at the theatre consisted largely in scoring iew comic oner,is, ‘ Contrabandists ’ by Bi # 
and adapting new operas, such as ‘ Fra Dia- nand and Sullivan, ‘ The Beggar's 0110 ,* 
volo ’ in 1887. In 1838 he both succeeded and others, but the venture met with ktl 
Tom Cooke ns cliapel-master at the Royal success. When tho lease of the Gallery of 
Bavarian Chapol and became musical diree- Illustration expired on 80 July 1873 
tor of the Ilaymarket Theatre, where I 10 entertainment was transferred to St.Gsonre’s 
greatly improved the musical interludes. Hall, opening on 20 April 1874. 663 

During a temporary closing of the thuatro in lleod died at St. Croix, Upper East Sheen 
1848 he was engaged to produce Pacini’s Surrey, on 21 March 1888, and was buried 
opera ‘Sappho’ at Drury Lane (1 April), in Mortlake oemetery. ’’ 

and, after his engagement at theHaymarket Willi Burn and, Reed wrote‘No. 204'and 

ceased in 1851, ho aidod in the production with A. Law, ‘ Enchantment; ’ both were 
of English opera at the Surrey Theatre, played at St. George’s Hall. IIs was also 
managed Sadler’s Wells for a sonson of Eng- tlm composer and adapter of songs, soma of 
lish opera, conduclod the music at the Olym- which were sung ot Ins own entertainments 
pio under Allred Wigan’s management, and Reed’s wife, P»T80iLiAltnnn (1818-1896) 
made prolonged provincial tours. actross, known in early life as Miss P. Horton’ 

In 1865 he and his wife (see bolow) com- was bom at Birmingham on 2 Jan. 1818, She 
menced a new style of performance, which was daughter of Thomas Horton by Barbara 
ultimately, under the namo of Mr. and Sirs. West water of Perth, At tho ags of ten she 
German Reed’s Entertainment, gave him a took tho character of tho Gipsy Girl in ‘Guy 
very wide reputation, llis object was to Mannoring 1 at. the Surrey Theatre. During 
provide dramatic amusomontfor that class of tho season of 1829 she sang at Vauxhall 
society which was reluctant to visit the Gardens, and on 26 Deo. 1830 was seen at 
theatres. Proceedings began at SI. Martin's Covent Garden os Mealoy Mouth in ‘Ilarle- 
Hall on 17 March 1865, when Reed and his quin, Pat, and Bat.’ She first attracted 
wife produced what they called ‘ Miss P. notice in London in February 1884, when 
Horton’s Illust rative Gatherings,’ and played playing Kate in Sheridan Knowles’s melo- 
together two pieces, ‘ Holly Lodge ’ and * The drama ‘ The Beggar of Bethnal Green ’ at the 
Enraged Musicians,’in which Rood figured Victoria Theatre. Alter somo other success* 
both as an aotor and musical accompanist, ful engagements she was chosen byMacready 
On 4 Fob. 1866 they removed to tho Gal- for the part of Ariel in an elaborate revival 
lory of Illustration, 14 Rogonl Street, and of tho ‘Tompest’ at, Covent Garden in Octo- 
there producod, on 27 April 1857, ‘A Month her 1888. From 1840 to 1817 she was for 
from Ilomo’ and ‘ My Unfinished Opora,’ by two periods a member of Beniamin Webster's 
William Brough, which wero succeeded by company at the Ilaymarket, whore on 
many musical dramas, including ‘ Tho Pyra- 10 March 1840 slio sustained the port of 
mid,’ by Rlurloy Brooks, 7 Fob. 1804; ‘The Ophelia in 1 Hamlet,’ with Maoready and 
Peculiar Family,’ by W. Brough, 15 Maroli Phelps in tho chief oharactors. ‘The only 
1865; ‘The Yachting Oruiso,’ by F. O. Bur- striking novelty in the performance is the 
nand, 2 April 1866; ‘Our Quiet Oh&teau,’ Ophelia of Miss P. Ilorton, which approaches 
by Robert Reeco [q. r . J , 26 Dec. 1867 j and very nearly to the wild pathos ot the ori- 
‘ Inquire Within, 'byF, O. Burnnnd, 22 July ginnl in one scene, and is touching andbeau- 
1868. On 4 Juno i860 they wore joined by tiful in all’ ( Athcnenm , 21 March 1810, p. 
John Orlando Parry [q.v.], and after 1868 tho 288). On 8 Doc. slie i oreated the part of 
company was successively increased by tho Georgina Vosoy in the initial performance of 
enlistment of Fanny Holland, Arthur (1ee.il, Lord Lyt ton's 1 Money.’ At the same house 
Oorney Grain, and Alfred German Rood, she acluovod between 1848 and 1847 great 
Among tho latur performances given under j popularity in Plane,h 6 's Easter and Christmas 
Reed’s active management wove 'Oox and pieces. She filled singing parts, and used 
JBox,’ by Burnand and Sullivan, 29 March her fine contralto voice with much taste and 
1869; ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ by F. G. Bur- judgment. In tho meantime she also ap- 
nand, 28 March 1870; ' A Sensation NdvuI,’ poured at Drury Lane as Philidel in a revival 
byF. Olay, 30 Jan. 1871, and ‘Near Bela- of Purcell’s opera‘King Arthur'on 20 Nov. 
Uons,’ by Arthur Skolohloy, 14 Aug, 1871. 1812, and in tho title-rdle of Planchfi’s fancy 
In September 1871 Reed mndo his last np- spootaole ‘ Fortunio and bis Seven Gifted 
pearanoe on the stage, while his entertain" Servants’ on 17 April 1848. On 7 Dec. 
mont was in full tide of suoooss. In Docom- 1847, with the leading players of the day, 
ber 1867 ho had become lessee of St. George's she acted Ariel in the ‘ Tempest,’ in aid w 
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the fund for the purchase and preservation 
of Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
She also, under the Keeley management, ful¬ 
filled an engagement at the Lyceum Theatre, 
On 24 Jan. 1844 she married Thomas German 
fieed. She continued from 1847 till 1854 
at the Ilaymarket, Drury Lane, and the 
Olympic thoatres. On 26 Feb. 1851, at 
Drury Lane, on Macready’s last appearance, 
she -was the Hecate in ‘ Macbeth.’ Her last 
regular appearance on the stage took plaoe 
in 1858; nut she was seen at the Gaiety on 
7 Feb. 1877 as the Beadle's Wife in ‘Charity 
begins at Home,' for John Parry’s benefit, 
when she, her husband, and their son, Alfred 
German Heed, appeared together. 

After touring nr the provinces in 1864 
with an entertainment in which her husband 
played the piano and she gave representa¬ 
tions of different European styles of singing, 
she opened in London on 17 March 1866 
the entertainment called 1 Miss P. Horton’s 
Illustrative Gatherings.’ Her varied imper¬ 
sonations were admirable (Moeluy, Journal 
of a London Playgoer, 1806, pp. 113-14),and 
she afterwards contributed greatly to the 
success of ‘Mr. and Mrs. German Heed’s 
Eutertainment,’ both at the Gallery of Illus¬ 
tration and afterwards at St. George’s Hall. 
She retired from the ‘ Entertainment 1 in 
1877. She died at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Edward Mitchell, at Bexley Heath, 
Kent, on 18 March 1895 {Times, 17 March 
1896 and 23 March; jEra, 18 March 1896 
and 23 March). 

The son, AlEBED Gubmast Botd £1847- 
1896), actor, after serving an apprenticeship 
to John Penn & Sons, engineers, Greonwioh, 
commenced acting small parts at the Theatre 
Hoyal, Manchester, but joined his parents’ 
‘Eutertainment’ at the Gallery of Illustra¬ 
tion in 1871. lie improved rapidly as a 
comedian. On hie father’s and mother's re¬ 
tirement in 1877 he entered into partner¬ 
ship with Richard Corney Grain for the 
purpose of continuing the ‘ Entertainment,’ 
Gram contributed diverting mueicalsketohes, 
while Heed directed the dramatic part of 
the entertainment, in which he always took 
a leading part. Among the pieces produced 
by him were revivals of F. Olay’s ‘ Sensa¬ 
tional Novel,’ and W. S. Gilbert's ‘ Happy 
Aroadia,’ and 1 My Aunt’s Secret,’ His bsefc 
characters were Thomas Ifillieorumper in 
‘Killiecrumper,’ Thomas Trotter in ‘In 
Possession,’ and John Bigg in ‘ Wanted an 
Heir.’ He died at Loweney House, Maude 
Grove, Fulham, on 10 March 1896, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. His partner, 
Corney Grain, died six days later, lleed 
was married and left a son, Walter German 


Reed(7Vjncf,ll Maroh 1896; Era, 16 March 
1896; Sketch, 20 March 1896, p. 399, with 
four portraits). 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 1883 iii. 90-1, 
1889 iv, 769; Pasooe’a Dramatic List, 1879 pp. 
287-8, 1880 pp, 282-4; E. L. Blanchard’s Lite, 
1891, pp. 218, 426, 708, 724; Blanches Extra¬ 
vaganzas, 1879, vol. ui. (portrait of Mrs. Boed); 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 13 July 1894 (with 
portrait of Mrs. Seed) ; D. Williamson’s The 
German Heeds and Corney Grain, 1896; infor¬ 
mation from Walter German Heed, esq.l 

G. O.B. 

HEEDE, JOHN be, Bakon Reedh (1693- 
1683), son of Gerard van Heede, a Dutch¬ 
man, was born in 1693. He became a canon 
or deaoon in the cathedral of Utrecht in 
1620, but in 1623 acquired the title and 
lands of Eenswoude, and was elected to the 
States-General of Holland. He was oom- 
monly designated as Benswonde, which is 
misprinted in Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials ’ 
(1868, i. 440) as Rainsborough. In 1644 
he was despatched with William Boreal of 
Amsterdam as ambassador-extraordinary to 
England in tho attempt to reconcile king and 
parliament. He visited Charles I at Oxford, 
and was created Baron Heede on 24 March 
1644, with limitation to his heirs male, while 
Boreel is said to have been made a baronet. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was with the king 
at the time, says that Heede had only the 
title and dignity of baron, with no place or 
voioe in parliament (cf. Nicolas, Mist. Peer¬ 
age, 1867, p. 394). The commons resented 
the interposition of the ambassadors, and, on 
the return of Boreel and Heede to the Hague 
in May 1646, complaint was made that they 
had behaved as ‘interested parties rather than 
public agents.’ Their correspondence with 
their government, transcribed from the ar¬ 
chives at the Hague, is in Add. MS. 17677 
H. ff. 240-69. A medal of Heede was en- 
aved in England in 1646 by Thomas Simon 

After his return to Holland he was sent 
ambassador to Denmark, and from 1652 to 
1671 was president of the States-General, 
a position which he resumed in 1674. Ho 
wrote, onl2Sopt, 1652, to Charles II, at St. 
Germains, offering his services {Cal. of Cla¬ 
rendon Papers, ii. 148). Another medal, cele¬ 
brating Reede's fifty-fifth anniversary of his 
wedding day, was struck in England in 
1672, bearing a curious inscription. Heede 
died at Eenswoude in February 1683. His 
portrait was engraved by Hollar in 1660. 
By his wife, Jacqueline de Heede, Heede 
had numerous descendants. His letters 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, with reference to 
the appointment of his second son, Henrik, 
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to the important post of Dutch ambassador 
to Spain in 1060, are in Egorfcon MSS. 2634 
(f. 181), 2636 (IF. 23,499,624, 668), and 2636 
(f. 31). 

[Madallic Ilhistr, of Brit. Diet. i. 320, 650 ; 
Niehol#sBapoM(Camd.Soo.),u.85, 87, 104, 1G0; 
Vendor An’sBiogrnph.Woordonbook dor Nodor- 
lnndon,xvi.l40; CompletePoorngo of the United 
Kingdom, vi. 337; App. to 47th Hep, of Dep.- 
Keopor Publ, Itoc. p. 123 ; Ashmolenn MS. 832, 
fol. 226; G ranger’s Biogv. Hist, ii, 426.) 

C, F. 8. 

REES. [Soq also Riiese, Ruts, and 
Rich.) 

REES, ABRAHAM, D.T). (3743 -1826), 
cycloprodist, second son of Lewis Rees, by 
Ills wife Esther, daughter of Abraham I'enry, 
n descendant of the family of John Penry 
[q, v.], was bom at Llanbrynmnir, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, in 1743. Lewis Roes (6. 
2 March 1710 j d. 21 March 1800) was inde¬ 
pendent minister nt Llnnhrymnair (1784- 
1769) and Mynyddbach, Glamorganshire 
(1769-1800), and a pillar of tlio nonconfor¬ 
mist cause in Soulh Wales. Abraham was 
educated for the ministry nt Coward's aca¬ 
demy in Wellcloso Squaw, London; under 
David Jennings, D.D. [q. v.], entering in 1769. 
In 1702 he was appointed assistant tutor 
in matliomatics and natural philosophy; on 
tlio removal of the academy to lloxton after 
Jennings’s death in 1762 he became resident 
tutor, a position which ho held till 1786, his 
colleagues bolng Andrew Kipp is [q. v.] and 
Sarnuol Morton Savage [q.v.J; subsequently 
lio was tutor in Hebrew and mathematics in 
the Ilaeicnoy College (1780-9(1). 

His first ministerial engagement, was in 
the independent congregation at Olaphnin, 
whore ho preached once a fortnight, as as¬ 
sistant to 1’hilip lAtmoaux [q. v.j In 1708 
ho became assistant to Henry Road (1080- 
1774) in the prosbytevian congregation at 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark, and succeudod him 
as pastor in 1774. Ilo removed to tlio pas¬ 
torate of tho Old Jewry congregation in 1788, 
and retained this charge till his death, being 
both morning and afternoon preacher (un¬ 
usual then, among London ureshytorians); 
heshared also (from 1773)aHunday-evoning 
lecture at Sailors’ Hall, and was 0110 of tho 
Tnesday-moming locturors at Halters’ Hall 
till 179’6. A now meoting-houso, of oct agon 
form, was erected for him in Jewin Stroot 
and oponed 10 Doc. 1809. He was uloctud 
trustee of Dr. Williams's foundations in 
1 774, and secretary of tho presbyturian board 
in 1778, and hold both ollices till his doalli. 
On 81 Jan. 1776 he received tho degrai of 
D,D, from Edinburgh University, lie made 


a triennial visit to Wales as e^b^T 
Carmarthen Academy. In 1806 hs ™ 
^pointed distributor of the English^ 

. Bocrt work as a cyolopmdist began as 
improver of tlm « Cyclopedia’ of Bpba® 
&">$“■ Cq i originally publisSt 

vols - 11 ns was re-editedbylte 
m 1778, fol.; and, with the incorporation of 
a supplement and much new matter tZ 
issued by lnm in 1781-6, fol. 4 vols’-™ 
printed 1788-91, fol. 4 yols. I tt 
tion ox Ins labour ho was elected in 1780 a 
felJow of the RoyolSooioty, andsubsequentlv 
of tho Lmnoftn Society and the American 
Society. The favour shown to his work led 
him to protect a similar but more comme- 
liensive publication ou an ampler scale The 
first part of < Tho Now Cyclopaedia, or TJni 
versnl Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
Biography, Geography, and History,’ kc’ 
was issued on 2 Jan. 1802, and the work was 
completed in forty-five volumes 4to, includ¬ 
ing six volumes of plates, in August 1820. 
Tho parts wore issued at irregular intervals" 
two parts constituting a volume. In carry¬ 
ing out his dosign ho had only occasional 
iiBBiBtaneo from othors, and tho execution 
doubtloSB is unequal. Great attention is paid 
to English biography; tho articlos in this 
department, often entirely new, are always 
oarolul summaries. The botanical articles 
wero generally contributed by Sir James 
Edward Smith [q. v.] Congratulated, on 
the completion of his gigantic task, byks 
friend, John Evans (1707-1827) [<r. v.], Bees 
wrote in reply: ‘1 thank you, but I feel 
more grateful that. 1 have boon spared to 
publish my four volumes of sermons.’ 

Tu tho dissenting world of London Rees 
held ft position ol‘ lire first distinction. He 
was long tho acknowledged head of the body 
of ministers of tlio Hlireo denominations;' 
when ho presented their address in 1820 
on tho accession of George IV, it was noted 
Hint, as a Rtudent, ho had attended tlio 
similar deputation to George III sixty years 
bofore. llis theology bore a mediating and 
transitional character; his doctrines bad an 
evangelical flavour, though essentially of 
an Arian type, and inclining to those of 
Richard Price (1723-1791) [q. v.], and he 
held the tonot of a universal restoration. He 
retained his father’s zeal for the interests of 
Welsh nonconformity, and was the admini¬ 
strator of large private contributions for the 
relief of poorer congregations. Ills preach¬ 
ing, strong and sensible, and aided by ft ma¬ 
jestic presence, a piercing oye, and a deep 
sonorous voice, was alwayB popular. Ha 
was tho last of the Loudon dissenting mini- 
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sterswho officiated in a wi£. At the clerical 
meetings in Dr. Williams s library (then in 
Ked Cross Street! he showed considerable 
tjowera of natural eloquence. ‘As a com¬ 
panion,’ says Robert Aspland [q. v.], ‘he 
was unrivalled.’ 

He died at ms residence m Artillery 
Place Finsbury, on 0 June 1826, and ivas 
buried on 18 June in Bunhill Fields, the pall 
being borne by six ministers of the ‘ three 
denominations.’ A funeral oration was de¬ 
livered by Thomas Rees (1777-1864) [q.v.], 
and the funeral sermon, on 19 .Tune, by Robert 
Aspland. Rees survived his wife and all 
his children, but left several grandchildren. 
His son, Nathaniel Penry Rees, died 8 July 
1802, on a voyage from Bengal to St. Helena. 
His only daughter married John Jones, 
(1706-1827) [q. ▼.] 

His portrait, by Opie, was bequeathed to 
Dr. Williams's library; it lias beau en¬ 
graved by Thomson. Another poitrait, by 
Lonsdale, is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, 

Besides numerous single sermons (1770- 
1818), Rees published ‘Practical Sermons,’ 
1809, 8ro, 2 vols.; 2nd ed. 1812, with two 
additional volumes, 1821. In conjunction 
with Kippis, Thomas Jervia [q. v.], and 
Thomas Morgan, LL.D., he brought out ‘A 
Collection of Hymns and Psnlms,’ &e„ 1796, 
12mo (the ninth edition, 1828, is revised by 
Bees and Jervis). This collection, generally 
known as Kippis’s, was the first attempt to 
supply, for general use among liberal dissen¬ 
ters, a hymnal to take the place of Watts's. 
It was supplemented in 1807, and again in 
1862, but is now out of use. 

[Funeral Sermon by Aspland, with Oration 
bv T. Bees, 1825; Memoir by Evans, in 
'Christian Moderator,’ 1 May 1828; Gent. 
Mag. 1802 , ii. 974 ; B. D. Jackson’s Actual 
Dates of Publication of Boob's Cyolopsedia 
(1886); Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of'Lon¬ 
don, 1808 ii. 898 sq., 1810 iii. 354 sq., 1814 
iv. 317; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1810, 
pp. 288 sq.; Monthly Depository, 1825, pp. 372 
sq.; Boguo and Bennetts Hist, of Diaseuters, 
1833, ii. 619; Bennett’s Hist, of Dissenters, 1839, 
pp. 385 sq.; Jones's Bunhill Memorials, 1849, 
p. 220; Memoir of Robert Aspland, 1850; pp, 
455 sq.; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1858, p, 244; Pike’s Anciont Meeting-Houses, 
1870, pp, 168 sq.; Boos’s Hist. Prot. Noncon¬ 
formity in Wales, 1888, pp. 412 sq.; Jeremy's 
Presbyterian Fund, 1886, pp. 11,167 sq.; Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, p, 1193,'! 

A. G. 

REES,DAVID (1801-1809), independent 
minister and editor, son of Bernard and Anna 
Rees, was bom on 14 Nov. 1801 at Gelli 
Lwyd in the parish of Trcloch, Carmarthen¬ 


shire. Having resolved to eater the inde¬ 
pendent ministry, he attended for a short 
time the grammar schools at Haverfordwest, 
Carmarthen, and Welshpool, and in 1825 
was admitted to the independent college at 
the latter place. On 16 July 1829 he was 
ordained minister of Capel /Us, Llanelly, in 
his native county, a position he held until 
his death. In 1885 the independent ministers 
of South Wales, dissatisfied with the poli¬ 
tical tone of the * Efengylydd,’ a monthly 
journal circulating largely among them, 
started the ‘Diwygiwr’ (‘Reformer’), with 
Reos as its editor. In this position be 
wielded great influence in South Wales for 
thirty yuars, advocating with vigour the 
abolition of church rates, the repeal of the 
corn laws, electoral reform, and disestablish¬ 
ment. Unlike many of his fellow-ministers, 
he was an advocate also of state aid for 
elementary instruction, and did much to 
reconcile the dissenters of South Wales to 
the principle. He took a prominent part in 
the public life of Llanelly, and founded 
three independent churches in the town. In 
1866 he resigned his editorship, and died on 
81 March 1869. lie married, first, Miss 
Sarah Roberts of Llanelly, who died in 1867; 
and, secondly, Mrs. Phillips of Fountain 
Hall, who survived him. In 1871 a volume 
of his sermons and addresses, with a memoir 
by Rev. T. Davies, Llandeilo (prefixed), was 
published at Llanelly. 

[Bywyd ae Tsgrifeniadau D. Bees, Llanelly 
1871.] J. E. L. 

REES, GEORGE, M.D. (1776-1840), 
medical writer, was bomin 1776 inPembroke- 
skive, where his Father was a clergyman. lie 
received his medical education at the united 
hospitals of St. Thomas’s and Guv’s, also 
attending some lectures at St. Bartholomew’s, 
where he became a member of the Students' 
Medical and Physical Society. lie was house 
surgeon at the Lock Hospital, and having 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 28 May 1801, 
began practice at No. 2 Soho Square, where 
he gave a course of twelve lectures, published 
in 1802 as ‘ A Treatise on the Primary Symp¬ 
toms of Lues Venerea.’ In 1806 he published 
‘ Observations on Diseases of the Uterns,’ 
dedicated to Dr, Thynne, sometime lecturer 
on the subject at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
On 11 April 1808 he was admitted a licen¬ 
tiate of the College of Physicians of London, 
and in 1810 published ‘Practical Observa¬ 
tions on Disorders of the Stomach,’ which 
contains a clearly described case of cirrhosis 
of the liver duo to alcohol, interesting as 
showing that such cases had begun to he 
distinguished in the group of diseases known 
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ft few years earlier as scirrhue of the liver 
(IIbbekben, Commentarii, p. 212). In 1818 
he published 1 A Treatise on Hmmoptysis,’ 
in which he advised treatment by emetics; 
but noither this nor his other works contain 
original observations of much value. He 
next resided in Finsbury Square, and esta¬ 
blished a private lunatic asylum at Hackney, 
and afterwards became for a time medioal 
superintendent of the Cornwall lunatic 
asylum nt Bodmin. lie came back to Lon¬ 
don, resided in Euston Square, and there died 
on 7 Deo. 1846. 

[Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. iii. 62; Dent. Mag. 
1847, i. 212; Works.] NIK. 

BEES, GEORGE OWEN (1818-1889), 
physician, born at Smyrna in November 1813, 
was son of Josiah Roes, who was a Levantine 
merchant and British consul at Smyrna. Ills 
mothor was an Italian and a Roman catholic. 
Thomas Roes (1777-1864) [q. v.] was his 
uncle, and Josiah Rees [q. v.] his grandfather. 
Ho was oducatod at a private school at 
Clapham, and acquired a lair knowledge of 
French, Gorman, and Italian. In 1829 he 
entered Guy’H Hospital, being apprenticed 
to Richard Stocker, the apothecary to the 
hospital, and ho afterwards, in 1836, studied 
at Paris. In the session of 1830-7 he was 
enrolled at Glasgow University os a student 
in the classes of botany (under Sir'W. Hooker) 
and surgery (under Professor John Bums}. 
IIo graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 27 April 
1880, and at onao commenced practice in 
London, lie first resided in Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, subsequently in Cork Street, 
and finally at 20 Albemarle Street, Picca¬ 
dilly. 

Through the influence of his friend, Sir 
Beniamin Brodio, ho secured one of his 
earliest appointments of professional impor¬ 
tance in London, that ol modioal officer to 
Boil ton villo prison, the first appointment of 
the kind made to that institution. In 1842 
he was oppointorl physician f 0 the Northorn 
Dispensary, and in 1848 assistant physician 
to Guy’s Hospital. lie bocamo full phy¬ 
sician at Guy’s in I860, and after thirty 
yours’ Servian on the staff there he retired on 
20 Fob. 1873, and booame consulting phy¬ 
sician. lie was oleotod a follow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, in 1844, and 
afterwards hold in tlio eollogo the offices of 
censor (1862-3), senior censor (1808-4), and 
councillor (1866-04-71). At Guy’s ho was 
for many years lecturer on the praolioo of 
medicine. lie was Gulstoniun lecturer at. 
tholloyalColIogo of Physicians in 1846, win n 
he lectured ‘ On the Blood: principally in re¬ 
gard to its Physical and Pathological Attri- 


butesj’ Croonian lecturer in 1868-8. wWu 
chose for his subjects ‘ Calculous 

itsponeequences’and’FreqnentMictmSr 

and Harman orator in 1869. He 
the first Lotlsomian leoturer at the ilfi 
Society of London m 1860, and in 1851k 
delivered n course on ' Some of the P.iw 
logical Conditions of the Urine.' 

In later life he was consulting rimiemn 
to the Queon Charlotte Lymg4 hE 
and physieian-oxtraordinary to the queen 
Ho was constantly associated withDr Alfred 
Taylor in important criminal investigations 
—notably m the famous trial of William 

Palmer [q. v.], the Rugeley poisoner, in 1866 
IIo also joined Taylor in editing Pereim's 
large work on materia medioa [see Pbbbiba 
Jonathan]. His patients were among the 
bettor olass, and usually sufferers from kid- 
ney disease or gout, for the treatment of 
which disorders he had gained 
repute. IIo proposed the treatment of acute 
rheumatism by lemon-juice. A paralytic 
stroke in 1880 greatly disabled him, and he 
diod of apoplexy at Mayfield, Watford, on 
27 May 1889, IIo was buried in Abney Park 
oometory. 

Roes, who was unmarried, was small in 
stature and slightly built but athletic. 
Ho doBorves to he known in medical history 
as ono of the first men to turn his attention 
to the chemistry of the mine. At an early 
period in his career he had attracted theatten- 
lion of Dr. Richard Bright [q. v.], and as¬ 
sisted 1 bright chiotty in the analysis of urinary 
calculi and of the seoretions in diseases of 
the kidnoy, lie made quantitative analyses 
of the albumen and urea in the mine, and 
proved the presonco of the latter in the 
blood. His papers on this subject are to he 
found in tho ‘ Medical Gazette ’ for 1833. 
In Guy’s Hospital ‘Reports’ he wrote an 
tho analysis of tho blood and urine (vol. L); 
showed in 1838 how sugar could be ob¬ 
tained from diabetic blood, where its pre¬ 
sence had previously been doubted, and gaw 
accounts of an analysis of a milky ascites 
which Its pronounced to he chyle, and. of an 
analysis of the bones in mollities ossium, la 
1841 ho mado, in conjunction with Samuel 
Lano, some vory important observations on 
tho corpuscle of the blood, proving that it 
was a flattened capsule containing a coloured 
fluid, and indicating the changes which it 
underwent on tho application of reagents, 
such as saline fluids and syrup. He subse¬ 
quently made observations on the nucleus of 
tho corpuscle in difforent animals, and slowed 
the similarity of the white corpuscle to those 
of lymph and pus. By the advice of his 
friend Dr. Roget, foreign secretary to the 
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■jjoynl Society, he communicated two papers 
to the Koval’Society—one, in 1842, entitled 
< On the Chemical Analysis of the Contents 
of the Thoracic Duct m the Human Sub¬ 
ject' and a second paper, in June 1847, ‘ On 
the 'Function of the Bed Corpuscles of the 
Blood, and on the Process of Arterialisation.’ 
He was elected a fellow of the society in 
1848* 

His published works include, besides those 
previously mentioned: 1. ‘ On the Analysis 
of the Blood and Urine in Health and 
Disease/ 1886; 2nd edit. 1846, 2. ‘Obser¬ 

vations on the Diagnosis of Bright’s Disease ’ 
{‘Medical Gazette/ 1846). 8. ‘On a Re- 
mark able Case of Paraplegia’ (‘Medical 
Gazette/ 1846). 4. Articles on ‘Lymph, 
Chyle, and Millc/ in Todd and Bowman's 
'Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology.’ 

[British Medical Journal, 1880 j Lancet, 
1889; Churchill’s Medical Directory; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Koyal Society of London; A Bio- 
Maphienl History of Guy’s Hospital, by Samuel 
Wilks, M.D., and G. T. Bettany, M.A. j Ke- 
cords of the University of Glasgow and of the 
Royel College of Physicians of Loudon.] 

W. W* W. 

BEES, HENRY (1798-18091, Calvinistic 
methodiBt leader, eldest son or David Bees 
of Chwibren Isaf in the parish of Llan- 
auman, Denbighshire, and Anne (Williams) 
of Cefii Fforest, was born on 16 Feb. 1798. 
William Bees (1802-1888) [q. v.J was his 
brother. His father, who moved in a short 
time to Khyd Loew, and thence to Cae Du 
‘ in the same district., was a lay officer of the 
Calvinistio melhodist connection, and Henry 
showed at an early age a deep interest in 
religious work. In May 1816 he left home 
to take employment on a farm floor Bettws 
Abergele, and while in this district, in the 
spring of 1819, began to preach. Resolving 
to devote himself to the Calvinistic me- 
thodist ministry, he come homo to Cae Du 
in May, and men placed himself for two 
years under the tuition of Thomas Lloyd of 
Abergele. It was not the practice of the 
ministers of his connection at this time to 
depend wholly on the ministry for support, 
and accordingly, in 1821, he went to Shrews¬ 
bury to learn bookbinding. In the following 
year he was persuaded by his friends in that 
town to accept instead the charge of the 
Calvinistic methodist church there in return 
for his maintenance. He was ordained to 
the full work of the ministry at Bala on 
13 June 1827, and on 20 Oct. 1880 married 
Mary Roberts of Shrewsbury (d. 1879). 
During his stay in Shrewsbury Bees rapidly 
won a position as one of the foremost 
preachers of his connection, and from this 


time until his death was almost always to 
be heard at the great preaching meetings 
of the North Wales Association. At the end 
of 1830heaccepted thesuperintendence of the 
Calvinistic methodist churches in Liverpool, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
on 18 Feb. 1869 at Beuarth, near Conway, 
his son-in-law’s house, and was buried in 
Llan. Dysilio churchyard, near Menai Bridge. 
He left one daughter, Anne, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Davies of Treborth, lord lieutenant 
of Anglesey. 

Bees devoted himself to the two duties of 
preaching and connections! administration. 
After the death of John. Elios [q. v.] in 1841 
he was for a quarter of a century tne recog¬ 
nised leader of the Calvinistic methodists 
of North Wales, and had the largest share in 
forming thepolicy of the northern association. 
As a preacher he had scarcely a rival in the 
denomination, his sermons being marked by 
careful preparation, closeness of texture, and 
purity of diction, coupled with great earnest¬ 
ness and force. He distrusted rhetorical 
effect. A selection of his sermons was pub¬ 
lished at Holywell, in three volumes (1872, 
1876,1881). 

[Cofiant y Parch. Henry Hess, a memoir in 
two volumes, by Dr. Owen Thomas (Wrexham, 
1890).] J. E. L. 

REES, JOSIAH (1744-1804), Welsh 
prasbyterian minister, born on 2 Oct. 1744 
in the pariah of Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, near 
Llandovery, was son of Owen Bees (1717- 
1768), the first nonconformist minister in 
the parish of Aberdare, by Mary his wife, 
who lived to complete her hundredth year 
(see Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 142). After 
attending the grammar school at Swansea, 
he entered about 1762 the preebyterian 
college, Carmarthen, and became mmister- 
eleot of the church at Gellionen in 1764, but 
pursued his studies at the college for two 
years longer, supplying his pulpit meanwhile 
at stated intervals (id. 1818,p. 142). Among 
his fellow students was his lifelong friend, 
the Eev. David Davis [q. v.J, of Castle 
Howell (ib. 1827, p, 093). To his pastoral 
duties Eees added, until about 1786, those 
of a successful schoolmaster. He soon be¬ 
came known as a polished preacher, and pub¬ 
lished some scholarly sermons. His chapel 
was rebuilt and enlarged in 1801. In 1785 
he declined the offer of the principalship of 
the presbyterian college then at Swansea, but 
gave a year’s course there of divinity lectures, 
lie died on 20 Sept. 1804, He was twice 
married, and by his second wife was father, 
among other sons, of Thomas Eees (1777- 
1864) [q. v.] 
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In literature Rees's earliest and most im¬ 
portant venture was the Welsh magazine 
‘ Trysorfa Gwybodaeth, neu yr Eurgrawn 
Oymraeg,’ which was the first sustained effort 
or the land in Wales. A similar maga¬ 
zine, entitled ‘Tlysau yr lien Oesocdd,’ or 
‘Gems of Ancieut Times,’ proiocted in 1736 
hy Lewis Morris (1700-1705) [q. v.], only 
reached one number, Rees's ‘ Trysorfa ’ w 
‘projected and conducted at Ids own charge 
(Thomas Hubs, Beauties qf South Wales , p. 
070), The first number—32 pages at 3d. 
—appeared on 8 March 1770; it was pub¬ 
lished by John ltoss of Carmarthen. Four¬ 
teen fortnightly numbers followed. Tho 
design was discontinued with tho fifteenth 
number, on 15 Sept. 1770, for want of ade¬ 
quate support. With every mimbur wero 
given eight pages of Oarndoc of Llanoarfun’s 
‘Brut y Ty wysogion/or ‘Chronicle of the 
Princes.’ Complete copios of (lie fiftomi 
numbors are rare; two are in tho public 
library at Cardiff. Rees’s ‘ Collection of 
Hymns,’ 1790, some from his own and his 
father's pon, and a ‘Collodion of l’salms,’ 
mostly aitur I)r. Watts, 1797, were in use 
for many years in tlm Unitarian churches of 
.South Wales; they wero not entirely dis¬ 
placed until 1878. A third edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1831. llops’ti translations into 



through numerous editions, and is still iu 
voguo in Wales ; and a ‘ Doctrinal Treatise,' 
published in 1801 under tho auspices of tho 
Welsh Unitarian Book Society, of which 110 
copy seems now known; it evoked from 
Joseph Harris (1778-1825) [q. v. | a vigorous 
defence of tho proper doity ol' .loses, entitled 
‘The Axo of Christ in tlio Forest of Anti¬ 
christ.’ 

[Boos's and Thomas’s Bglwysi Annibynol, iii. 
58R, iv. 327, 310; Janos's Goirindnr Bywgra- 
ffyddol, ii. 074; Ymofynydd, 1878 pp. 100-10, 
1888 p. 10-1, 1880 p. 200; Potiny Cyclopedia, 
art. 1 Welsh ; 1 Dr. Board's Unitarian ism in its 
actual Condition, p. 205; Ml wards of Bala’s 
Trnnt hodnu Llonyndol, p. BOfi, Sea .; Joromy’s 
TTist. of the Prosbytorinn Fund (index); Dr. 
Thomas Tloos's Buiwtios ofSouth Wales, pp.050, 
670 Universal Theological Mag. 1804,1.228 ; 
Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 143; Christian 
Itoformer, 1837, p. 717; Rowlauds’s Cambrian 
Bibliography; Wolsli .Supplomontary BibHogra- 
phyinRovuoCeltiquo, 1878, p.3C.] II. J, J, 

REES, BICE (1801-1830), Welsh his¬ 
torical scholar, son of Daviu and Sarah 
Boos, was bom at Ton in tho parish of Lion 
Dingatl, Carmarthenshire, on 81 March 1801. 
He received his early education at Lampeter, 


matriculated at Oxford, from JearTTrvni—' 
on 16 May 1822 and graduated B A in fe 
and M.A. in 1828. From 1825 to i 82 Rt 
was a scholar ofliis 1 college, andiuthK 
j'ear was elected fellow. In Marcli lair 
bt. David’s College, Lampeter, had been 
oponet 1, and Bees appointed professor of 
l\ elsh, tutor, and librarian; he was Z 
tlnmed deacon the same year and prie.t in 

} ™ i 7“ I 10 r davot ®4 btmself assiduously 
to Welsh studies, and m August 1831 w™ 
the prize offered at Cardiff Eisteddfod for the 
best account of the early founders of Welsh 
churches. Tho m-izo composition was ex¬ 
panded into the full and luminous 1 Essay™ 
the Welsh Saints,’ published in 1830 (Lot 
don), winch is still authoritative for the 
early history of tlio Welsh church. Ini® 
Bees graduated B.D., and in October 1888 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Bishop 
John Banks Jenltinson [q. v.j He diedsud- 
denly, on 20 May 1839, at Newbridge-on- 
Wyo while travelling from Casgob to Lam- 
peter, and was buried in Lhm Dinrad 
churchyard. At tlio time of his death he 
wits engaged upon two literary tasks-tha 
preparation of an edition oftke ‘Liber Lan- 
dnvensis,’ whioh devolved upon liis unde, 
William Jenkins lines [q. v.), and the is»ue 
of a new edition of Vicar Vricluud’s ‘Can- 
wyll y Oymry ’ [see PitieitAm, Run], an 
enterprise eompletod in 18J-1 hy his brother, 
William Ltess, publisher, of Llandovery. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen; Vn-faco to Welsh Saints; CnmryUy 
Cymry, 1887 edit,, p. 60 ».] J. E. L. 

REES, THOMAS (1777-1804), Unitarian 
minis) er mid historical writ or, horn at Gelli- 
gvon, Glamft-ganshire, in 1777, was son of 
Josiah Rees [q.v.l TJioinas was originally 
put to the bookselling business, but on the 
ad vino of his namesake (who was uorelative); 
Abraham Rocs [q. v.], ho was educated for 
tho ministry (1799-1801) at the presbyterian 
college, Carmarthen. In 1807 he became 
afternoon preacher at Newington Green 
Chapel, London, of which ho had sole charge 
from 1808 to 1818, when he removed to 
Bt. Thomas's Chapel, Southwark, which was 
closed in 1822. On 12 Oct. 1823 a new 
chapel was oponod in Stamford Street, Blaok- 
friara, built from tho proceeds of the sales of 
St. Thomas’s Uhopel and tho chapel in Prince’s 
Stroot, Westminster. Here Roes ministered 
till 1831, when ho eeasod to hold regular 
ministerial charge. 

Rocs was a man of varied attainments and 
an ardent Unitarian. He was a fellow of 
tlio Kociet y of Art e, and received, the degree of 
LL.D, in January 1819 from Glasgow Urn* 
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rsitv- jjy Jiig own denomination he was 
nteceA in prominent posts of trust. He was 
a trustee of Dr. Williams's foundation from 
1809 to 1853, a member of the presbyterian 
hoard from 1813, and its secretary from 1825 
to 1853i and some time secretary of the Uni¬ 
tarian Society. From 1828 to 1835 he was 
secretary to the London union of ministers 
of the ‘ three denominations.’ His rejection 
in 1835 was resented by the Unitarians, who 
claimed to represent the presbyterians, from 
-which body the secretary had hitherto bean 
chosen. They seceded from the union, and 
obtained the separate privilege of presenting 
addresses to the throne. No personal dis¬ 
respect was intended to Rees, who in 1837 
was appointed by government as principal 
receiver of the English regium donum, on the 
nomination of the three denominations. In 
1833 he left England for Spain, being unable 
to meet charges in regard to trust funds; hut 
ultimately he made frill restitution, He 
died in obscurity at Brighton, on 1 Aug. 
1864. His wife, Elizabeth, died at Ilylhe 
on 20 Aug. 1850. His nephew, George 
Owen Rees, is noticed separately. 

In his knowledge of the history of anti- 
ttmitarinn opinion, especially during the 
sixteenth century, llees had no equal. lie 
made a remarkable collection of the litera¬ 
ture of his theme, and, excepting Hungarian 
and Polish, ho was at home in all the lan¬ 
guages necessary for access to original sources; 
and his breadth of treatment invested his 
topic with more than a sectarian interest. 
Ills intention, announced as early as 1833, of 
publishing a comprehensive work, was never 
fulfilled. In some sense his labours were fore¬ 
stalled by the ‘Antitrinitarian Biography’ 
(1850) by Robert Wallace [q. v.] But this 
does not supersede the importance of Rees’s 
scattered papers. 

Ho published, besides single sermons 
(1804-46): 1. ‘TheBeauties of South Wales,’ 
&c.,1815,8vo [see BnA.vr.ni-, Edward AVed- 
eaxd]. 2 . ‘The Racovian Oatechism . . , 
translated from the Latin ; to which is pre¬ 
fixed a Sketch of the History of Unitarianism 
in Poland,’ &c., 1818,12mo. 8 . * A Sketch 
of the History of tho Regium Donum,’ &c,, 
1884, 870 , Of his historical papers the most 
important aro: ‘ Faust us Socinus and Francis 
David’ in the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 1818; 
‘ On the Sentiments of the Early Continental 
Reformers respecting Religious Liberty ’ (ill. 
1819); * Italian Reformation ’ (ill. 1822) ; 
‘Memoirs of the Socini’ (id. 1827)| and 
*Calvin and Servetus,’ in the ‘Christian 
Reformer,’ 1847. In Dr. Williams's library, 
Gordon Square, London, is Rees’s manu¬ 
script, ‘The Anti-papal Reformers of Italy 


in the Sixteenth Century, with a Glance at 
their Forerunners, the Sectaries of the Middle 
Ages,’ in six quarto volumes; also a manu¬ 
script translation, with notes, of Orelli’s 
* Life ’ of Lselius Socinus. His promised me¬ 
moir of Abraham Rees, D.D., never appeared. 
To him has been assigned, evidently in error, 
1 A New System of Stenography,’ &c., 1796, 
18mo, by 1 Thomas Rees, stenographer.’ 

Owns Reps (1770-1837), eldest brother 
of the above, born at Gelligron, began life in 
Bristol, but removed to London, where, in 
1794, he was taken into partnership by 
Thomas Norton Longman, the publisher [see 
under Longman, Thomas]. With Moorethe 
poet he was on intimato terms. Early in 
1837 he retired from business, and died un¬ 
married at Gelligron on 5 Sept. 1837. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authon., 1818, p. 289 
(needs correction); Monthly Repository, 1823, 
p. 807 ; Asplaud’s Memoir of Robert Aspland, 
1350, pp. 437, 531 e,q„ 554 sq.; Christian Re¬ 
former, 1837 p. 717. 1856 p. 702, Gent. Mag. 
1837, ii. 430. Jeremy's Presbyterian Ruud, 1886, 
pp. 67, lS2sq.; unpublished letter (2 Aug. 1864) 
of Rev. R. Brook Aspland.] A. 4. 

REES, TIIOMAS (1815-1886), inde¬ 
pendent minister, son of Thomas Rees and 
Hannah, daughter of Dafydd William, was 
bom at Pen Ponlbren in the parish of Han 
Fynydd, Carmarthenshire, on IS Dec. 1816. 
lie was brought up with Dafydd William, 
and helped him in his work as a basket- 
maker. Joining the independent church at 
Capol Isaac, he began to preach in March 
1832. In 1835 he found employment in the 
works at Abcrdare; but, after a serious ill¬ 
ness, he set up instead a small school. He 
was then invited to take charge of the in¬ 
dependent church at Craig y Bargod, where 
he was ordained 15 Sapt. 1836. lie became 
successively minister of Ebenezer, Aberdare 
(August 1840); Siloa, Llanelly (March 
1842); Cendl, Monmouthshire (June 1849) ; 
and Ebenezer, Swansea (April 1802). In 
1802 Marietta College, Ohio, conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and in 1884 he was 
elected chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, a position he did not 
live to fill. He died on 29 April 1885, and 
was buried at Sketty, near Swansea. On 
25 Aug, 1838 he married Jane Williams of 
Pant Ffawyddog, Bedwellty, who died in 
1876. 

Though highly esteemed as a preacher, 
Uses was more widely known by his writings. 
He published a Welsh translation of Barnes's 
‘ Commentary on the New Testament,’ an 
annotated edition of the Bible (1876), ‘Mis¬ 
cellaneous Papers on Subjects relating to 
Wales' (1807), a Welsh history (in con- 
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junction with. Dr. John Thomas) of the in¬ 
dependent churches of Wales (Dolgolly, 
1871-5), and an English ‘ History of Pro¬ 
testant Nonconformity in Wales’ (1861; 
2nd edit, 1883). The latter work embodios 
much original research, and is written, though 
from tho puritan standpoint, with studied 
moderation. 

[Coflant y Parch. T. Roos, D.D., by Dr. John 
Thomas, Dolgolly, 1838.1 J. E. L. 

REES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1802-1888), 
Welsh minister and author, was born on 
8 Nov. 1802 at, a farmhouse called Chwibron- 
issaf, near Llansiuman, Denbighshire. The 
village lies at tho foot of a mountain known 
ns llivaethog, from which Hoes took his 
bardic name. lie was tho second son of 
David Uses, a farmor, byliiswifo Anns, who 
traced her descent from Iledd Molwynog, 
the founder of one of tho fifteen tribes of 
(iwynotld. Ilonry lloes [q. v.] was his older 
brother. 

At the age of Ihroo William was deprived 
by small-pox of tho sight of his right eyo. 
After a very inoagro education he obtained 
employment as a shepherd, but I 10 studied 
in his leisure, and at tho age of twenty de¬ 
voted himself to Welsh poetry. Within 
four years ho had mastered the twenty-four 
metres, and wrote poems which attained 
some popularity. At the Drocon eisteddfod 
in 1820 ho was awarded a prizo for a 
‘ cywydd ’ on the bn t tie of Trafalgar, and at 
the Denbigh oistuddfod, two years later, ho 
greatly distinguished liimsolf. His parents 
had broughtliim up as a Calvinist icmethodist, 
but on the formal iou of a Welsh congrega¬ 
tional church at Llansannau he joined tho 
congregationalisrs. lu 182!) ho began to 
preach, and in 1831 he hecamo pastor of the 
small congregational church at Moslyu, 
Flintshire. In February 1837 ho removoil to 
Denbigh, and 'his oamestuoss and eloquence 
as a preacher bocurae universally known in 
Wales.’ Tu MuylfiW he succeeded William 
Willinms of Worn at tho Tabornacle Con¬ 
gregational Church, (treat Crosshull Street, 
Liverpool. In 1863 ho removed, with part of 
his congregation, to Halom Ohapol, Brown- 
low Hill, and in 1867 this chapel was elabo¬ 
rately rebuilt in Qrovo Struct. 

lloos held minist erinl olllce in Liverpool for 
thirty-two years, during which I 10 lillod a 
leading part in all ]wiUtietil and educational 
movements in tho city, JJo retired early 
in 1876 from the ministry, and settled at 
Chester. Active to tho last ho continued 
to write and, whenever invited to do bo, to 
preach with great power. Two American 
universities (Marietta College, Ohio, and 
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Amherst College, MassachuaettaW^Wu 
on lnm the degree of D.D, lie died on a K 
1883, tho eighty-first anmversZ If"?-' 
birthday. He was buried in siithdol 
Lane cemetery, Liverpool, on 13 Nov S 
lie married in early life Amie 77 

1874) of Waen, Nantglyn. ™ (* 

Dees exerted a powerful influence on tl» 
politics, poetry, and literature of Wales Hi 
eloquence rendered him in the eyes if w! 
countrymen the greatest of their preach™ 
and popular lecturers for over fifty ve J, 
In politics he was a staunch liberal hi 
established, in 1843, with John J ones J 
Uast ie Stool, Liverpool, the first gucw’rfni 
Wolsh liberal newspaper, ‘ Yr Amir ™. 1 
(‘The Times ’), which he edited until I &53 
Its success was largely owing to the letters 
written by liim on domestic and foieim 
politics under tho cognomen of ‘Yr hen 
Ffarmwr ’ (tho Old Farmei). He supported 
1110 caiiHOR of Kossuth and Mnzzini, and cor- 
responded with tho latter. Rees’s literary 
versatility was most remarkable. Iaprose 
ho appears as biographer, novelist, journalist 
divine, and nvun dramatist. As a poet in 
Welsh, Roos was very voluminous, In 
middlo life ho abandoned the strict metres 
in which his most popular performances were 

awdt (ode) on ‘ Ueildwoh’ (Peace): awdi 
on ‘ Job; ’ cywydd on the ‘Death of Nelson;’ 
and cywydd on ‘Oantro ’r Gwaelod.’ In 
tho free inotres I 10 composed some success¬ 
ful lyrics, including ‘ Y Wenol,’ ‘Hiraetham 
Gymrn,’ and 1 Adgollou Mebyd.’ His hymns 
lack swing, and his rendering of the Psalms 
into vorse (‘Tho 'L’ower of David,’ 1876) is 
tuiimprossive. llis longest poetic publication 
was an epic poem, callod ‘ Emmanuel,’ m 
blank vorso (2 vols. 1861, 1887), which is 
much longer than the 1 Paradise Lost,’ and 
is tho longest poom in tho Welsh language. 
Jfis published volumes of verses contain 
about sixty thousand lines. 

1 lous’s priuoipahvorks, besides those sped- 
find, arc: 1. ‘Catechism on tho Chief Doc¬ 
trines and Duties of Religion,’ 1833. 2, ‘Jfo- 
tural and llovoalod Religion,’ 1830. 3. 'Me¬ 
moir [in Wolsh] of tho liev. Wm. Williams 
of Wern,’ Irnnslatod into English by J. 
Kilsby Jones, 1841. 4. ‘Providence and 

l’vopliocy,’1861, in English (the substance 
of 11 course of lectures in Welsh in 1819). 
6 . 1 Unniadftu lliraethog, or the Songs of 
Himothog,’ 1865. 6 . ‘That Day,’ a drama 
treating of tho ejectment in 1662 of the two 
thousand dissenting ministers, 1862. 7. ‘An 
Exposition of tho Epistle to the Hebrews , 1 
1806. 8 . ‘The Songs of Old Age’ (1878?). 
9. ' Moses and the Prophets , 1 a metrical 
version of tho Messianic prophecies, with 
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notes, 18P4; this -was published a short time 
alter his death. 10. ‘ Koheleth,’ a volume of 
Ksrmons,' 1881. A collected edition of his prose 
works was issued in two volumes in 1872. 

I Edwards's Life; works in Brit. Mus,; Con¬ 
gregational Year Book, 1884."] R. A. J. 

BEES, WILLIAM JENKINS (1772- 
1855), Welsh antiquary, son of Rees Bees of 
Llan Dingad, Carmarthenshire, was horn in 
that parish in 1772. lie was educated at Car¬ 
marthen grammar school, and on 12 April 
1791 matriculated at Oxford from Wadham 
College. He graduated B.A. in 1795 and 
M.A. in 1797. Taking orders, he first ob¬ 
tained the curacy of Stoke-Edith and West- 
liide, Herefordshire, and in 1807 the rectory 
of Cssgoh, Radnorshire, where he spent the 
rest of his life. In 1820 he was made a 
prebendary of Brecon, and in 1840 a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1808 he 
published'A Short and Practical Account 
of the Principal Doctrines of Christianity,’ 
in 1809 an essay on ‘ Clerical Elocution,’ 
and in 1811 a tract on pastoral work. lie 
is best known, however, for the work he did 
as one of the editors of the Welsh MSS. 
Society. The preparation of the society’s 
edition of the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ at first 
entrusted to his nephew. Rice Rees [q. v.], 
was placed in his hands in 1886, and the 
book appeared in 1840. In 18G8 Roes also 
edited for the society their collection of 
‘Lives of the Cambro-British Saints’ (text 
and English translation). In neither case 
was the work, in the judgment of modern 
scholars, executed with duo care and intel¬ 
ligence (Eiits, Welsh Philology , 2nd edit, 
p. 425; pref. to Evans and Rnrs’s edit, of 
Lib. Landav .; Arclieeologia Cambreneis, 3rd 
ser. xiv. 811-28; Cymrodor, viL 104 w.) 
Rees died on 18 Jan. 1866. 

(Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Enwogiou Cyrnrus 
(Liverpool, 1870).] J. E. L, 

REEVE, CLARA (1729-1807), novelist, 
born at Ipswich in 1729, was eldest daughter 
of'William Reeve, rector of Preston and of 
Kertcm, Suffolk, and perpetual curate of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. The family had long 
been resident at Ipswich, where Clara’s grand¬ 
father, Thomas Reeve, was rector of St. 
Mary Stoke. Her mother was a daughter 
of William Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller 
to George I. There were eight children of 
the marriage, One of the sons, Samuel 
Reeve, attained the rani: of vice-admiral of 
the white. Another, Thomas Reeve, was 
rector of Brockley, Suffolk, and master of 
Bungay grammar school (cf. Gent, Maji.1830, 
ii. 474; Christian Remembrancer, i, 19). 


Miss Reeve tells 11 s that her father was an 
old-fashioned whig, and that she learned 
from him all she knew. lie made her read 
at a very early age the parliamentary de¬ 
bates, Rapin’s ’History of England,’ Cato’s 
‘ Letters,’ Greek and Roman history, and 
Plutarch. After his death, on 18 Sept. 1765 
(Gent. Mag. s, a. p. 429), the widow, with 
Clara and two other daughters, went to live 
at Colchester, where Clara first attempted 
authorship with a translation from the Latin 
of Barclay’s romance of ‘ Argems/ published 
in 1772 under the title 01 ‘ The Phoenix.’ 
In 1777 she produced her most famous work, 
‘The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story,’ 
the copyright of which she sold to Mr. Dilly 
for 101. A second edition, appeared in 177S, 
and that and all subsequent editions bore 
the title ’The Old English Baron.’ Miss 
Reeve was the intimate of Samuel Richard¬ 
son the novelist’s daughter, Mrs. Bngdcn, 
who corrected and revised the work, The 
second edition was dedicated to Mrs. Brig- 
den. 

Miss Reeve’s other writings are of little 
importance. ‘ The Progress of Romance/ 
published in 1786, gives an account of the 
sort of fiction read at that time. Miss 
Seward criticised it somewhat severely (cf, 
Gent. Mag. 1786, i. 16,16). • The Exiles, or 
Memoirs of Count do Cronstadt,’ which was 
published in 178B, in three volumes, and in 
1789 in two, was largely borrowed from ft 
novel by M. D’Arnaud; it has a satirical 
dedication io Peter-Pertinax Puff, esq., in 
which Miss Reeve mentions a dramatic piece 
sent to a manager who took no notice of it. 
A preface follows, where reforence is made 
to a ghost story, ‘Castle Connor, an Irish 
Story,’ sent to London from Ipswich in May 
1787, hut lost in the transit. 

Miss Reeve led a quiet and retired life, and 
died at Ipswich op 8 Dec. 1807, at the age of 
78. She was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Stephen’s in that town. 

Miss Reeve’s fame as a novelist rests en¬ 
tirely on ‘ The Old English Baron.’ It was 
vorv popular at the time of its publication, 
and between 1778 and 1886 it has been 
thirteen times veprintod. It was, as the 
author herself avows, ‘ the literary offspring 
ofWalpole’e “Castle of Otranto/” a romance 
that introduced the supernatural into a tale 
dealing with ordinary life. ' The Old Eng¬ 
lish Baron,’ while exemplifying the influence 
ofWalpole’s so-called Gothic revival, doubt¬ 
less suggested in its turn to Mrs. Radcliffe 
the Btyle of romance which is associated with 
her name, Walpole denounced the book as 
insipid and tedious, describing it as Otranto 
* reduced to reason and probability.’ ‘ It is 
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bo probable,' lie added, 'that any trial for 
murder at the Old Bailey would make a more 
interesting story... tins is a caput mortintin' 
(Waipold, Letters, od. Cunningham, vii.fll; 
cf. pp. Ill and 819). Ilazlilt characterised 
‘Otranto' and ‘The Old English Baron’ 
alike ns ‘ dismal treatises.’ Ropoatod perusals 
of it, however, gave Miss Seward ‘ ruinated 
pleasure' (Gent. Mag, 1786, i. 15,16). Scott, 
in his ‘Memoir’ for Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists’ 
Library ’ (1823), denied Olara Iioovo a rich 
or powerful imagination, nud found her 
dialogue ‘ sometimes tame and tedious, not to 
say mean and tiresome,’ though he deemed 
it in the main sonsible, easy, and agreeable. 

A portrait of Miss Reeve, drawn by A. II. 
Tourrior, and etchod by Dammam, appears in 
the 1888 edition of * The Old English Huron.’ 
Another portrait appears in ‘ La Belle As¬ 
semble’ (1824, pt. »i.) The memoir in the 
edition of 1883 is an unacknowledged trau- 
scriptof Scott’s with afowparagraplis omitted, 
Otlior works by Miss Rcu vo are; 1. ‘Pouras,’ 
1709. 2. ‘The Two Mentors: n Modern Story,’ 
2 vols. 1783. 3. ‘ TI 10 School for Widows ; 
a novel,’ 3 vols. 1791. 4. ‘Plans of Edu¬ 
cation, with Remarks on the Systems of 
other Writers, 1 1792. D. ‘The Memoirs of 
Sir Roger do Clarendon, a natural son of 
Edward the Black Prince; with Anecdotes 
of many other ominout persons of the 14tll 
century,’ 3 vols. 1793. Homo of theso wore 
translated into French. The British Museum 
‘Catalogue’ mentions ‘Fatherless Fanny,’ 
1819; ‘ Kathleen, or the Secret Marriage,’ 
1842; and ‘ The Harvest Home,’ ns by Miss 
Reeve, hut, that she was thoir author is open 
to doubt. In the first the Inst paragraph of 
the preface is word for word that of ‘The 
Old English Baron,’ Davy also attributes 
to lu» ‘Destination, or Memoirs of a Private 
Family,’ 1799,12mo ( Athene? Suffulecnses), 
[Allibono’s Diet. ii. 1782; Davy’s Pedigreos 
of Suffolk Families (AddiuMH. 10140,17.220-8); 
Dunlop’s Tlisl. of Fiction, 1810, p. lit; Gent, 
Mug. 1807, ii. 1233. | E. L. 

REEVE, EDMUND (1585 P-1647), 

a , son of Christopher lleove of Feltliorpe, 
_ ilk, was born about 1585, and was 
admitted to Cuius Oollogo, Cambridge, 
30 Sept. 1605. lie fitudiod law at Barnard’s, 
and afterwards at Gray’s Inn, of which so¬ 
ciety ho was admitted a member on 8 Aug. 
1007, and elootod roador in the autumn of 
1632. IJo resided at Norwich, where in 
1624 he joined with Francis Bacon in re¬ 
pairing the font in St. Gregory’s Church. 
On the renewal of tho chartor of Groat Yar¬ 
mouth in 1029 ho was appointed recorder 
of that town. On 20 May 1636 ho was 


10 J 0 to proceed upon the indictment of oat 
of the Lambeth rioters evinces his political 
hostility to the crown; and bis contiusn® 
m office was one of the stipulations of tk 
parliament in the overtures made to tk 
king in January 1642-3. He afterwards took 
tho covenant, and in Michaelmas 1843T 
being served with a writ commandinir'hi, 
att ondance at Oxford pursuant to tbs roval 
proclamation for the removal of the courts 
Uiituer, committed the messenger, "who vraa 
oxooutod us a spy by order of parliament 

Reeve died without isBue on 27 TUn™], 
1617, and was buried in tbe church at 
Stratton, Norfolk. lie is characterisedbv 
Clarendon as ‘ a man of good reputation for 
learning and integrity; and who in mod 
times would have boon a good judge,’ 

fUlmnoHeld’s Norfolk, ed. Parkin, ir. 274 T 
190, 192; Swindon's Groat Yarmouth, p, Mi’ 
Dugihilo's Chron. Sor. p. Ill ; Bymer’sFadera' 
od. Sanderson, xx. 381; Cal. Stato Papers Dob 
1838-9 pp, 673, 823, 1639 p. 99; Diaryof Jok 
Rous (Camel™ Sue.), p. 101; Smith’s Obituary 
(Camden Hoc.), p. 23; Clarendon's Rebelhoa.ed, 
Murray, bk. v. § 417, vi. §231, vii. g 817; Itush- 
worth's Hist. Coll, pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 663 ; White- 
looJco’e Mem. pp. 70, 78; Comm. Journ. iii. 333 , 
374; Ilist. MSB. Comm, 6th Rap. App. pp.33,35, 
100-1, 6th Hop. App. p. 48, 7th Rep. App.p.29, 
10th Rep. App. pi. ii. pp. 103, 184, 174, pt.hr, 
pp. 608-9; lfose’s Lives of tho Judges.] 

J.M.It. 


REEVE, EDMUND (d. 1000), divine, 
who is described as B.D., was appointed 
vicar of Hayos-onm-Norwood, Middlesex, 
on 30 Oct. 1027. In 1635 he reported that 
lie had oroctod a new pulpit and seats in 
his church, I le defended the ‘ Book of Sports’ 
as tending to a ‘ vorio great enerease of 
goillinesso.’ lie also wrote a work in de¬ 
fend) of altars, with Richard Shelford and 
others. This is apparently not extant, bat 
was answered by William Prynne in ‘A 
(Auunelio Coale,’ &c., London, 1687. Reew 
was apparently rejected by the ‘Triers’ or 
examiners of the Commonwealth, since m 
find him in 1048 living in London, near the 
Old Hailey, teaching Latin, Greek, and 
Ilobrow. lie died in 1060. 

lie published! 1. ‘ A Treatise concerning 
Tongues,’ n.d, 2. ‘The Christian Divinitie 
contained in tho Divine Sorviee of tbe Obarch 
of England,’ London, 1631, 4to, S, ‘The 
Communion Book Catechisms expounded, 
London, 1035, 4to. 4. < A Way unto to 
Christian Uuitic/ Londor, 1648,4to. 5, 'The 
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New Jerusalem, the Perfection of Beauty:' 
a Sermon composed for the learned Society 
of Astrologers, and published -with an Ap¬ 
pendix: on Astrologte, London, 1662, 4to. 
ft ‘ The Buies of the Latin Grammar con¬ 
strued whioh are omitted in the Book called 
Buies and the Syntaxis construed by William 
Lily' [<!■ v -]j London, 1667, 4to. 

[Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1835, p. BD ; 
Noweourt’s Bepert. Eoclos. i. 641; Works; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. F. S. 

REEVE, HENRY (1780-1814), phy¬ 
sician, was second son of Abraham Reeve of 
H&dleigh, Suffolk, where he was born in 
September 1780. His mother was Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Wallace, rector of 
Messing in Essex. At sixteen he left Dedham 
school to study anatomy and surgery under 
Philip Meadows Martineau of Norwich, and 
removed in 1800 to the university of Edin¬ 
burgh. There he attended the lectures of 
Dngald Stewart on moral philosophy, of 
Bobison on natural philosophy, of Gregory 
on medicine, of Hope on chemistry. lie 
associated with Brougham, Horner, and 
Sydney Smith; was uleeLed in November 
1803 a member of the Speculative Society, 
of which they were the moving spirits; and 
contributed to early numbers of the ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review ’ articles on 1 Population ’ and 
oa Pinal's ’ Treatment of the Insane.’ He 
was president of the Royal Medical Society 
ia 1802-3, graduating M.D. in tha latter 
year, for which occasion lie wrote a thesis 
entitled ‘Do Animalibus in liyeme sopitis.’ 

Removing to London to continue his 
studies, ho frequented the house of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. Ailrin, formed a friendship 
with Sir Humphry Davy, mot Sir Joseph 
Banks, Isaac DTsraeli, and Coleridgo. In 
conjunction with Dr. Thomas Bateman 
(1778-1821) [q. v.], he founded, in 1806, the 
1 Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 
to which he sent frequent communications. 
In 1806 he started on a foreign tour, spent 
some months at NeucMt el, traversed Switzer¬ 
land, and ventured, with an American pass¬ 
port, on French territory at Geneva, Reach¬ 
ing Vienna on SO Sept,, he was there an 
eye-witness of tha sceneB that followed Aus- 
terlitz(6 Deo.), saw Napoleon at Sohonbrunn, 
heard Crescentini sing, had an interview with 
Haydn, and was present when Beethoven, 
‘admail, dark, young-looking man,’ directed 
a performance of 1 Fidelio.’ AtBerlin, more¬ 
over, in the spring of 1806, he became 
acquainted with Klaproth and Humboldt, 
and was among the auditors of Fichte. 

Shortly after his return to England ho 
settled at Norwich, and pursued his profes- 
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1 sion with energy and success. He was ad¬ 
mitted, on 12 Feb. 1807, an extra-licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, and was elected 
physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos¬ 
pital, and to the lunatic asylum. But an 
obscure disease out short his promising career. 
He died at his father’s house at Hadleigh 
on 27 Sept. 1814, aged 34. A tablet in¬ 
scribed to his memory was placed by bis 
widow in the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 
A paper by him on ‘ Cretinism ’ was read 
before the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 180B 
(Phil. Trans, xeviii. Ill), and he published 
at London in 1809 an essay 1 On the Tor- 

S of Animals.’ His * Journal of a Resi¬ 
st Vienna hnd Berlin in the eventful 
Winter 1806-6 ’ was published by his son in 
1877. The journal of his preceding Swiss 
tour remains in manuscript. 

He married, in1807, Susanna, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of John Taylor of Norwich, one of that 
family by whom, according to the Duke of 
Sussex, tha saying was invented that ‘it 
takes nine tailors to make a man.’ Mrs. 
Reeve was a sister of Mrs. Sarah Austin 
fq. v.], and died in 1884, having survived her 
husband fifty yBars. Of his three children 
two died in infancy; the third, Henry, is 
separately noticed. 

[Introduction to Journal by Henry Reeve, 
C.li.; Mrs. Boss’s Three Generations of English¬ 
women, i. 19-29 ; Mu tile’s Collego of Physicians, 
ill. 46; Memoir of Dr. Reeve by Bateman in 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, xi. 
249; Gent. Meg. 1814, li. 610; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.] A. M. 0, 

REEVE, HENRY (1813-1806], man of 
letters, was born at Norwich on 9 Sept. 
1813. His father waB Henry Reeve, M.D. 
(1780-1814) [q, v.]; his maternal grand¬ 
mother (Mrs. John Taylor), his aunt (Mrs. 
Sarah Austin), and his first cousin (Lady 
Duff Gordon) are the representative figures 
in Mrs. Ross's ‘ Three Generations of Eng¬ 
lishwomen.’ In 1817 Mrs. Barbauld read 
stories to him at Stoke Newington; in 1820 
his motkor took him abroad, and he saw 
Talma at the Th6<Ure-Fran?ai8. From 1821 
to 1828 he was a pupil, at Norwich school, 
of Dr. Edward Valpy (1764-1832) [q. v.] 
Ilia education was completed at Geneva, 
whero he knew Sismonai, Bonstetten, De 
Candolle, De Saussure, De la Iiive, Rossi, 
Mrs. Mavcet, and was intimate with the 
Polish exiles Adam Czartoriski, Ladislas 
Zamoiski,Krasinski the poet, and Mickiewicz, 
whoso ’ Paris ’ he translated. During a visit 
to England in 1831 he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Godwin, Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
Kemble; and at Paris in 1832 was intro- 
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duced to Victor lingo, Cousin, Ballanclies, 
and went 1 -with Mendelssohn to see Taglioni. 

‘ Das ist Grliedermusi.k I ’ liia companion ex¬ 
claimed. After a tour in Italy with Kra- 
ainski, he took up his abode in Munich, at¬ 
tended Sdialling's lectures, and frequented 
court society. lie nursed Michel _ Beer, 
father of Meyerbeer, through his Inst illness 
in 1883, and at Dresden heard Tieck read 
4 Borneo and Juliet/ 

1 hiring already written much for German 
periodicals, Keeve entered, at the age of 
twenty-one, upon his literary career in Lon¬ 
don as a contributor to the ‘British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review/ Again in l’aris 
in 1886 and 1886 ho was an hahitufi of 
Madame do Circourt's salon, and became 
intimate or acquainted with Lamartine, La- 
cordaire, L 6 on Fauckor, De Vigny, Thiers, 
llio, Montalemherl, and DoTocquuville. At 
Prague ho studied the military art undor 
General Kvineazki in 1836, and, proceeding 
to Cracow, described liis tour in lett ers pub¬ 
lished in the 4 Metropolitan Magazine/ In 
November 1837 ho was appointed by Lord 
Lansdowne clerk of appeal to tho judicial 
committee of the privy council; was pro¬ 
moted to tho registrarsliip in 1813, ancl re¬ 
tired, after fifty yoare’ service, in 1887. In 
this caps city he exercised much influence, 
and laid down pormanont lines of procedure. 

Reove joined the staff of tlio 1 Times ’ in 
1810, and during tho onsuing critical fifteen 
years guided its foreign policy, in which 
deliento business liis confidential relations 
with Guizot, Bunsen, and Clarendon gave 
him singular advantages, liis remgnalion, on 
4 Oct. 1866, was duo t o the publication in tlio 
nowsponer of an olfonslvo avt.iela on tho mar 
riage or the princess royal. In July 1H 66 ho 
succeeded Sir Goorge Cornownll Lewis [rpv.’j 
as editor of the 4 Edinburgh Review/ liis 
cosmopolitan training, intimacy with tho 
most distinguished men of his time, brilliant 
social posit ion, acquaintance with the innor- 
most springs of polities, wide litorary sym¬ 
pathies, and marked ability ns a writer, well 
fitted him fortho post,. During tho forty years 
of his sway, tho 1 Review' boro tho impress 
of his strong individuality; he strenuously 
maintained its traditions of induuondence, 
and made it an organ of high critical thought, 
In politics ho was a liberal of tho old typo, 
never deviating from unionist principles, 
Few men were more trusted. Ho was tho 
medium of private negotiations between the 
English anu French governments, and suc¬ 
cessive French ambassadors to this country 
looked to him for guidance. Edwaid John 
Littleton, first baron Ilatlierley (1791- 
1868) [q. v.], confided to his discretion, on 


27 Nov. 1862, his 4 Memoir and Corrsspon 
denco. Charles Cavendish Fulke 
[ft* ^*1 m lu8 hands, in January lftfla 

a more important deposit. The 
Memons’ appeared in three instalment 
under Reeve/s careful and conscientious^ 
torship, in 1876,1886, and 1887. ThsyW 
had an immense circulation, and proved a 
most valuable literary property# 

From 1838 to 1841 Reeve lived with 
Ilonry Fothergill Ohorleyjq.v.] in Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Place. They entertained 
the best company, including Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Count D’Orsay, the Grotea, Car¬ 
lyles, Austins, Tkaokeray, Rio, & c .; and 
Lmt, Ole Bull, Mosckoles, and Benedict 
were heard at their parties. lie travelled 
to Constantinople in 1868. and during his 
frequent trips to the continent was every¬ 
where received with distinction. He cone- 
spnndod regularly with Guizot, Thiers, St,- 
Hilaire, Victor Cousin, Be Rhmusat, and tile 
Due do Broglie. Ilia friendship with the 
princes of tlio house of Orleans, begun byhis 
presentation to Louis-Philippe in 1848, out¬ 
lasted all vicissitudes, and he spent his eigh¬ 
tieth birthday at Chantilly as the guest of 
tho Duo d’Aumale. From 1876 he divided 
liis timo mainly between London and Fox¬ 
holes, a charming residence built by him on 
the coast of Hampshire, within view of the 
Needles. There, on 21 Oct. 1895. hediedet 
the ago of eiglity-two, and was buried m 
Brookwood cemetery, near Woking. He 
had just puhlishod No. 874 of the ‘Edin¬ 
burgh ItevioWj’ the hundred and sixty-first 
issued under liis oditorshin. Reeve married, 
first, on 27 Doc. 1841, Hope, daughter of 
John Richardson, of Kirklands, Roxburgh¬ 
shire, who died oloven months later; secondly, 
Christina Georgina June, oldest daughter of 
George Tilly Uollop, of Strode House, Dor¬ 
set, who survives him. Ho left one daugh¬ 
ter by liis first wife. 

An honorary degree of D.O.L. was con¬ 
ferred upon him by tho university of Oxford 
in 1809 ; ho became in 1871 a companion of 
the Bath, and subsequently a commander of 
the military order of Portugal. He was a 
member of tho Pkiloliiblon Society, joined 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1862, snd 
acted as vico-president in 1879*-82. Elected 
in 1806 a corresponding member of the 
French Institute by the AcaA&nie dee 
Soiencos Morales ot Politiques, be va« 
honoured in 1888 with the foreign member¬ 
ship of that body. A high eulogium was 
pronounced upon him before the ooodemy 
on 16 Nov. 1H95 by tho Duo d'Aumal^wao 
designated him ‘one of those by ■whose 
friendship I hove felt most honoured/ Tie 
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only notable extant likeness of him is a 
marble bust by John Bell. 

Reeve translated De Tocqueville’s * Demo¬ 
cracy in America,’ the first part appearing 
in two volumes in 1835, the second in 1840; 
Guizot’s ' Washington ’ in 1840; and in 
1876 De Tocqueville’s ' State of Society in 
Prance before the Revolution of 1789,’ of 
which the third edition was published in 
1888. He edited in 1866 Whiteloeke’s 
‘Journal of tho Swedish Embassy in 1668— 
1664 i ’ Meadows Taylor’s' Story of my Life,’ 
in 1877: and Count Vitzthum’s ‘ Reminis¬ 
cences,’ in 1887. The chief of his other 
writings are : 1. ‘ Graphidm, or Characte¬ 
ristics of Painters,’ a small volume of verse, 
privately printed in 1838 and reissued in 
1812 . 2, ‘Royal and Republican France,’ 
a collection of admirablo essays on eminent 
Frenchmen, 2 vols. 1872. S. ‘ Petrarch,’ in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s series of 'Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,’ 1878. He also con¬ 
tributed extensively to the ‘ Edinburgh Re¬ 
view.’ 

[(Sir) J. K. Laughton’s Memoirs and Corre¬ 
spondence of Reeves, 1898, 2 vols.; autobio¬ 
graphical notes ; Times, 22 Oct. 1896; Academy, 
26 Oct. 1896 ; Athenaeum, 20 Oot. 1896; Poster’s 
Men at the Par, 1886; Men of the Time, 1896; 
Edinburgh Review, January 1898.] 

A. M. 0. 

REEVE, JOHN (1608-1668), sectary, 
second son of Walter Reeve, gentleman, was 
horn in Wiltshire in 1608. His father, who 
is described as ‘ clerk to a deputy of Ireland,’ 
was of a good family which had fallen to 
decay. With his elder brother, William, he 
was apprenticed in London to the tailor’s 
trade. He was ‘ no Latin scholar,’ but his 
handwriting shows that he had reoeived a 
fair education. Both brothers were origi¬ 
nally puritans, and both fell away, about 1846, 
to the ‘ranters.’ This was the ruin of Wil¬ 
liam, who neglected his business, became a 
mere sot, and subsisted on charity. John 
Reeve, under the guidance of John Robins 
[q.v.], known as ‘ the ranters’ god,’ became 
a universalist. Hie cousin, Lodowicke Mug¬ 
gleton [q, v.J, had been William Reeve’s 
journeyman in 1681, but there seems to have 
been no great intimacy between Muggleton 
and John Reeve till about twenty years 
later. In April 1661 Muggleton believed 
himself the subject of an inward illumina¬ 
tion, opening to him the meaning of scrip¬ 
ture. This attracted Reeve, who constantly 
visited at Muggleton’s house in Great Trinity 
Lone, and wearied him with questions. 
About the middle of January 1662 Reeve 
suddenly announced his own experience of 
similar illumination. His immediate re-1 
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solve was ‘ to meddle no more with religion 
. . , but to get as good a livelihood as I can 
in this world, and let God alone with what 
shall be hereafter.’ A fortnight later (8 Feb.) 
he alleged a call ' by voice of words ’ from 
heaven, constituting him the Lord’s 'last 
messenger,’ with Muggleton as his * mouth.’ 
Next morning a similar voice sent him, with 
Muggleton, to deal with Thomas Tony [q.v.], 
the ranter; on the third day the cousins 
were despatched on a like errand to Robins. 
This ended the series of communications. 

Reeve and Muggleton now presented 
themselves as the 1 two witnesses ’ (Rev. xi. 
8 ), printed their ‘ commission book,’obtained 
a following, and excited odium. Unfriendly 
critics hooted Reeve with the cry, ‘There 
goes the prophet that damns people; ’ hoys 
pelted him in St. Paul’s Churchyard. A 
warrant was obtained by Goslin (a clergy¬ 
man), Ebb (an exciseman), Chandler (a shop¬ 
keeper], and two soldiers, charging the ‘wit¬ 
nesses ’ with blasphemous denial of the 
Trinity. They were imprisoned from 16 Sept. 
1658 till April 1664. In Newgate they 
fared ill, and were badly used by their fel¬ 
low-prisoners. Three wild highwaymen tried 
to hang Reeve. The confinement told upon 
his health, which was never robust. 

In 1666 he visited Maidstone, but left in 
haBte to avoid a threatened arrest. He 
reached Gravesend, where he took boat when 
overheated, caught a chill, and fell into a 
consumption. For two years he lingered 
in a wasting condition, unable to work, depen¬ 
dent on the earnings of his wife and daugh¬ 
ter, and ultimately on the contributions of 
friends. After his wife’s death, on 29 March 
1668, he visited Cambridge; returning to 
London, he lodged with three sisters, Sirs. 
Frances, Mrs. Roberts, and Mrs. Boner, who 
kept a semptress’s shop in Bishopsgate Street, 
near Hog Lane end. Ann Adams (after¬ 
wards the wife of William Cakebread of 
Orwell, Cambridgeshire) was ‘ his handmaid 
to guide him to other friends’ houses.' He 
died at the latter end of July 1068 j ‘Frances,’ 
lie said, ‘ close up mine eyes, lest mine enemies 
say I died a staring prophet.’ He was buried 
in Bethlehem new churchyard (in what is 
now Liverpool Street). 

The ‘ six foundations ’ of theMuggletonian 
theology were formulated by Reeve. His 
most original position is the doctrine of the 
' two seeds ’ in man, a divine element and a 
diabolic, one of which obtains the mastery. 
By this conception, elaborated in a peculiar 
vein of mysticism, he found a way out of 
universalism, for ' damnation would be im¬ 
possible, if all sprang from one root.’ Other 
points of doctrine, common to both, are 
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specified in the article on Muggleton. Reeve, 
however, retained, while Muggleton rejected, 
the doctrine of the divino notice of human 
affaire, and accessibility to prayer. His 
writings arc not without passages of consider¬ 
able beauty; their tono is much more sub¬ 
dued and suasive than that of Muggleton. 
The contrast betweon their respective ad¬ 
dresses to Isaac Penington tho younger [q. v.] 
is very marked; lieevo sympathises with 
quaker tendoncics, which Muggleton flouts 
and scorns. There have always been fol¬ 
lowers of Reevo (known as Itoevitos and 
Reevonians) wlio lmvo lield aloof irom the 
thoroughgoing Mugglolonians. 

The following works are by Reeve and 
Muggleton, but chiofly by Room The dates 
of first editions are given, all quarto, and all 
except No. 7 without publisher’s or printer's 
name: 1. ‘A transcendent Spirituoll Trea¬ 
tise,’ &c,, 1052. 2. ‘A General Epistle from 
tho Holy Ghost,’ &c., 1863. 3. ‘ A Letter 
presented unto Alderman Fouko,’ &(*., 1058. 
4. ‘A Divine Looking-Glass,’ &o., 3060. 
Posthumous publications, containing letters 


sale hosiers named Nevill or Nsvilk 
Maiden Lane,Wood Street, Chcapside Aft 
staying there throe years, he left, in' com! 



Supplement to the 1 look of Letters,'&c., 1831. 
Thu following are hy lieevo nlono: 8 , ‘ Joy¬ 
ful Nows from lloavon, or the Soul's Mor¬ 
tality proved,’ &o., 1 GC 8 ; and a posthumous 
collection of papers, 9. ‘ Sacred Uomains, or 
n Divine Appendix,’ &o., 1706 (written in 
1052-7) j another edition 1761. 

Another John Roovc, author of ‘Spiritual 
Hymns upon Solomon’s Song,’1898, 12mo, 
was a general baptist ministur at Bessel's 
Green, Kent. 

(Muggloton's Acts of tho Wilno'-safl, 189!); 
The Origin of tho Mugglulouiiuis, and Aneioiit 
and Modern Mugglolomwifl, in Trunsocl ions of 
Liverpool Litorury and Philosophical Hoeioly, 
1809 and 1870; Hoove's Works ; manuscript ro- 
■cords of tho Mugglotoninu body. For tho biblio¬ 
graphy of Hoove's writings, sou Smith's Utlilio- 
fJioen Anti-tlnakoriimn, 1878.] A. G. 

REEVE, JOHN (1790-1838), actor, son 
of Thomas lieevo, hosier and common coun¬ 
cillor, was born at lus father's shop on Lud- 
gato Hill, on 2 Eob. J799. William Reeve 
the musioal composer, and Aldormnn Robert 
Waithman, M.l*., wuru his unclos. At a 
school at Winchmoro Ilill, near Enfiold, kept 
by a Mr. Thompson, ho had for companion 
Frederick Yates [q. v.], a sharer with him 
in Romo juvenile escapades and consequent 
suffering. Placed, at the ago of fourteen, 
behind his father's counter, I 10 remained 
there two years, whan, on his father's re¬ 
tirement, he was placed with a firm of wliola- 


of noctur^S 
the leads of the premises. Placed as » 
in Gosling’s Bank, Fleet StreepS 
sonbod with other clerks 3s. 6rf. a week eart 
m order to hire once a fortnight 
theatre, Wilson Street, Grav’s Inn. S 
I Lis first appearance was as the waiter at a 
gambling house in ‘Town and Country-' 
I Ixt 11 , 11 ? 110 \° 8 P eak the monosyllabic 

' N °’ {°, r . wuok > 1,1 nervousness, he subst,- 
t uted ‘\es.’ Once, mthe oii’-season at the 
Ilaymarket, he played tho First Gravedi™* 
to the 'Hamlet’ of a Mr. Grove, who adver¬ 
tised that ho would wager 100/. onplayimr 
Hamlet botLer than any actor, alive or dead 
landing iiimself condemned to obscure part- 
by Ids companions at Pym's theatre, he took 
Llio housp on his own accoimt for 101.,printed 
hie own bills, and, it is to be supposed,selected 
lus own company. On this occasion he played 
Olhollo (his friend George Herbert Bons- 
parto Rodwoll [n. v.], the composer, hems 
Ltodorigo), and Sylvester Daggerwood (an 
aclor) in a force so named extracted fiom 
1 ho younger Holman’s ‘ New Hay at the Old 
Markol.’ In the latter character he gave 
imitations of acLors, which met with such 
success that ho repeated ‘Sylvester Dogger- 
wood ’ on 8 Juno 1819 at Drury Lane, for 
tho benefit, of Mr. Rodwell, senior, the box- 
keeper at the theatre, and again the following 
night for tho bonolit of Lanza; and then. 

K it for a fow nights at tho Haymarket. 

s now offered an engagement by Arnold 
at tho Lyceum, and ho appeared thereon 
17 July 1819 as Mr. * * * * * in a piece called 
‘ One, Two, Three, Four, Five by Advertise¬ 
ment.’ In Ibis I 10 played Harry Alias, a 
lover who, in order to obtain his mistreis, 
personates Dr. Endall (Ilarley), Sam Dakin 
(Muudon), Sir Peter Teazle (W, Fatten), 
and Mr. M. (Olmrlcs Mathews'). He now re¬ 
signed his sit tuition in tho bank, and adopted 
the si ago as his occupation. 

At tho Lyceum lie played, for his benefit, 
two other characters—Pedrillo and Crack— 
without winning from the press anyreoo'- 
nitiou except ns a mimic, llis friend Roa- 

woll, in conjunction with a Mr, Willis Jones, 

took tho Sans-Paroil Theatre in the Strand, 
and oponed it on 18 Oct. 1819 as the Adelphi. 
Roovo appeared ns iSquiroItattlepateinMon- 
crieff’s burlotta, ‘ The Green Dragon, or He 
quito fovool,’ and Lord Grizzle in the bur¬ 
lesque of* Tom Thumb.’ But feeling himself 
deficient in experience, he joined the elder 
Macroody’s company iu Bristol, where, or at 
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Cheltenham, he played Falstaff, Autolycue, 
and other characters, never subsequently re¬ 
sumed, in the poetical drama. 

lieeve soon returned to the Adelphi, where 
he succeeded Watkins Burroughs as Jerry 
Hawthorn in Moncrieff's adaptation from 
Pierce Egan’s ‘Tom and Jerry, or Lifu in 
■London.’ This character he made wholly his 
own. At the close of the season he gave in 
1823 at the Adelphi, in association with 
"Wilkinson, an entertainment called * Trifles 
light as Air,’ and spoke or acted a ‘ mono- 
polylogue’ called * Bachelor's Torments.’ On 
the departure of Wilkinson he continued the 
entertainment alone. He imitated Kea n suc¬ 
cessfully in ‘Quadrupeds,’played in a drama 
called 1 Killigrow/ was the first Boroughcliffe 
in Fitzball's version of the * Pilot,’ and 
played in Egan’s ‘Life of an Actor.’ Subse¬ 
quently he played at the Surrey and the 
Cobourg, rising high in public estimation. 
On 17 April 1820, with a salary of 131. a 
week, he made as Ralph, a comic servant, 
in Iloare’s ‘ Lock and Key,’ what was in¬ 
accurately announced as his first appearance 
at the Haymarket. Caleb Quotem in the 
‘Review,’ Old Wiggins, a glutton, in Al- 
hngham’s ‘ Mrs. W iggins,’ Somuo in ‘ Sleep 
Walker,’ Nippevkin in the ‘ Rival Soldiers,’ 
Rehemiah Flam in the ‘Gay Deceivers,’ 
Scout in the ‘Village Lawyer,’ Crack in 
the ‘Turnpike Gate,’ Davy m ‘Bon Ton,’ 
Major Sturgeon in the ‘Mayor of Garratt,’ 
Ollapod in the ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ Sir Solo¬ 
mon Gander in ‘ Love and Gout,’ Multiple 
in ‘Actor of all Work,’ Major Dumpling 
in the ‘ Green Man,’ Maurice Holster, an 
original part, in ‘Thirteen to the Dozen,’ 
Buskin in‘Killing no Murder,’Peter Smink, 
an original port, m 1 Peter Smink, or which 
is the Miller P' Bob Acres, Dicky Gossip in 
‘My Grandmother,’ were acted during the 
season. He thus established his position in 
comedy, and was plneed in rivalry with 
Edwin, lie opened the Haymarket season 
on 15 June 1827 with ‘ Paul Pry,’ and played, 
among other characters, Lubin Log in 1 Love, 
Law, and Physic,’ Midas, Mawworm, Clod in 
the 1 Young Quaker,’ Pengander in ‘ Twixt 
the Cup and the Lip,’ and was the first 
Gabriel Gudgeon in 1 Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 
and Baruaby Boxem, an undeitaker, in ‘ You 
must be buried.’ On 17 June 1828 lie re¬ 
appeared as Figaro, playing during the 
season Don Ferolo in tne 1 Critic,’ Ephraim 
Smooth in ‘ Wild Oats,’ Tony Lumpkin and 
Sir Peter Pigwinnin, and being the original 
Peters in ‘ The Barber Baron, or the Frank¬ 
fort Lottery/ assigned to a dramatist called 
Thackeray." In 1829 he added to his reper¬ 
tory Pierre in the ‘ Rencountre/ April in 


1 Secrets worth Knowing/ Adam Brock in 
1 Charles the Twelfth/ Sancho in ‘Boratarn,’ 
Cosoy in ‘ Town and Country,’ and was the 
first Sudi in Thompson’s ‘Nothing Super¬ 
fluous/William Thomson the Second in Caro¬ 
line Boaden's ‘ William Thompson, or which 
is he P ’ and John Bates in ‘ Procrastination.’ 
In 1830, his lost season at the Haymarket, 
he played Groian in ' Quite Correct,' Pedrigo 
Potts (Listons part) in 'John of Paris,’ 
Lissardo in the ‘Wonder/ Gregory Gubbins 
in the ‘ Battle of Hexham/ Apollo Belvi 
in ‘Killing no Murder/ and Wlnmeiculo in 
the ‘Cabinet/ and was the original Madrigal 
Merry-patch.in‘HonestFrauds.’ Quarrelling 
with the management on a question of terms, 
he played at the Adelphi, on 21 Oct. 1830, 
Magog in Buckstone’s ‘Wreck Ashore/ and 
then went to Co vent Garden, where he added 
nothing to his reputation, and is said, indeed, 
to have 1 signally failed.’ 

It was with the Adelphi that Reeve’s prin¬ 
cipal original triumphs were associated. Here 
he played in a burlesque of ‘ Cupid/ was in. 
Jauuary 1833 Sancbo Penza in ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
and acted in Hall's ‘Grace Huntley’ and 
Other pieces. After playing two years at 
the Queen’s, he went, in 1835, to America, 
gaining much money but little reputation. 
Returning, at a salary of 401. a week, to the 
Adelphi, now under the management of 
Yates, he reappeared there in a piece entitled 
‘ Novelty; ’ it was little more than a frame- 
workfor his American adventures, particulars 
of which he sang or declaimed. In L837 he 
played Sam Weller in the ‘ Peregrinations 
of Pickwick/ and was seen in other charac¬ 
ters. 

From an early date Reeve had been given 
to excess in drinking, and was consequently 
not seldom imperfect in bis part._ This may 
account for the paucity of the original charac¬ 
ters assigned him at the Haymarket and 
Covent Garden. It is said that during his 
American tour ho was not once perfect in 
any stock comedy, and that he offended Ins 
audiences by telling them that they were 
‘jolly good fellows/ that he ‘loved them, 
lieartily/ and so forth. During 1886 he was 
to have played at the Surrey the principal 
part in a drama called 1 The Skeleton Wit¬ 
ness.’ At the final rehearsal he hnew no 
word of his part, and at night he sent a 
note of apology. In answer to the demon¬ 
strations of the audience, Davidge, the 
manager, came forward and described tbe 
trick that bad been played him by an actor 
to whom he was paying 301. a week. Reeve’s 
latest appearance in 1887 was at the Surrey, 
with a portion of the Adelphi company. _ In 
a performance of a part he had chosen in a 
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new drama, called ‘ Tlio Wandering Tribe,’ 
ho was conspicuously imperfect. Returning' 
from the theatre after tho second represen¬ 
tation, he broke a blood-vessel. A fatal ill¬ 
ness ensued, and although his reappearance 
at the Adelphi was promised in October, ho 
died at his house, 46 Brompton Row, on 
24 Jan. 1888, and was buried in Brompton 
churchyard. Reeves was twice married. By 
his first wife, a Miss Aylett, daughter of an 
upholsterer in Finsbury, and a dancer in 
Macready’s company, whom he married at 
Bristol in 1820, ho left a son John, a burlesque 
actor; sho died at his birth in 1822 at Swan¬ 
sea. By his second wife lie had two daughters. 

Concerning the merits of Hoovo very dif¬ 
ferent opinions are recorded. Ilanlitt says 
that ho was disappointed with Reeve’s imita¬ 
tions, which were not so good as those of 
Mat hows. Tlis biographer, Douglas Bannis¬ 
ter, who is at no painsto disguise liis ill opinion 
of Roeve in most respects, says lie Wub a 
farceur, and that only. Ilo founded his stylo 
on that of Oxberry, und, though more ac¬ 
complished and endowed with groator natural 
advantages, was far inferior. ‘ Oxberry was 
an ablo expositor of Massinger and Ben Jon- 
son. Reeve’s greatest eiforts wore Mnnna- 
dulte Magog and Abraliamidus in “ The 
Tailors.” Ilo was a thut-rata droll, but vory 
far from a first-rate actor.’ Oxberry speaks 
of his mutable physiognomy, dashing exterior, 
and determination to excite good-huiuour. 
No actor since Georgo Frederick Coolco [q. v.] 
called so often on tho indulgence of live audi¬ 
ence. Ho protended to play parts which he 
had not even road, yol, when lie broke clown, 
a nod or a wink of tho eye would sue uro ac¬ 
quittal. Ho took his audienoo into his con¬ 
fidence, assuming with a chuckle, ‘ You know 
I am fond of my glass and will excuse it.’ 
Poako and Buckstono know his weakness, 
and supplied him with short sentences, by¬ 
words, and opportunities for by-pluy, instead 
of speeches, which he could not loam, lie 
was a groat favourite with tho public, and, 
in spite of their Icnowlodge of liis infirmi¬ 
ties, managers were compelled to ungago him. 
Reeve was five foot ten inches in height, dark 
in complexion, and had groat ilexibilily of 
feature and limb. Though a bulky man, bo 
walked and dancod with the appearance of 

f ront lightness, Tlis singing voice was a 
aritono with a sweet falsetto. 

A portrait of Roeve, by Wagoman, accom- 

S anioa liis biography; a second, as Sylvester 
laggorwood, is in Oxborry’B ‘ Dramatic Bio¬ 
graphy’(vol.vii.); alhivd, as.Torry Hawthorn, 
ts in the second series of Oxberry (vol. i.); a 
fourth, as Bill Mattaek, in Sterling Coyne’s 
force, ‘The Queer Subject,’ accompanies tho 


published version of that niece 

dedicated to Roeve; Reeve played sfc 
tack at the Adelphi in NovIX18% 

[The chief source of informal:!™ . 
Koevo is Douglas Bannister’s Life >no d^stS 
winch it extremely rare. Memoirs appear W 

SETjMtecsssa 

£S3&&ti. , Siri2S8 

characters has boon published. That eh,™ 7. 
made up from Gonost's Account of theEnriuk 
Stage, the works mentioned, and various voto,™ 
of Cumberland's PW Haalitt'a Dramaiia & 
says, tho Theatrical Inquisitor (various yean) 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present, Baker'sLoudon Stage, and Stirling's Old 
Drury Lane liavo also been consulted.] 8 

J. K, 

REEVE, JOSEPH (1733-1820), biblical 
scholar and Latin poet, son of Bii-h sid 
Reeve of Island Hill in tho parish of Stud- 
Ivy, Warwickshire, was bom un 11 May 178], 
In his fourteenth year lie was sent to the 
college of tlio English joauits at St. Omer; 
on 7 fciept. 1762 ho entered the novitiate of 
tho Bocioty at Wallen; and he was professed 
of tho four vows on 2 Feb. 1770. He tangle 
humanities at St. Omer and at Bruges for 
eight years. Doing ordained priest, he de¬ 
fended tlio whole course of theology at Liege 
in Lout 1707, and then I 10 assisted the Bene¬ 
dictine nuns at Ypros for some months, hi 
August 1767 ho was sent to Ugbrooke Pari 
as chaplain to Lord Clifford, and he remained 
there until liis death on 2 May 1820. The 
funeral sermon by Dr. George Oliver (1781- 
1801) [q. v.j has buen printed ( Catkin 
tipcctaior, July 182C, pp. 279-82; Omra, 
Cornwall, p. 890). 

Ilo was author of: 1. ‘ Narrative concern¬ 
ing tho Expulsion of the English Jesuits 
from their Oollogo at St. Omer, manuscript 
at fitonyhurst; somo extracts ore printed 
in lMoy’s ‘ Records,’ vol. v. 2. * Ugbrooke 
Park: a Poem/London, 1776,4to; 2nd edit, 
Exeter, 1794 (Davidson, Bibl . Dewniemi , 
p, 128). 3. * History of the Bible/ Exeter, 
1780, 8vo—mainly a free translation of the 
‘Abrfig6’of lloyaumont; in later editions 
Roovo completely recast the work. Anew 
edition, revised by W. J. Walsh, appeared at 
Dublin in 1882,8vo. 4. ‘ Practical Discouies 
on tho Perfections and wonderful Works of 
God,’ Exeter, 1788, 12mo; reprinted it 
Exeter in 1793, with a second volume, en¬ 
titled ‘ Practical Discourses upon tbe Divi¬ 
nity and wonderful Works of Jesus Christ. 
6. ‘ A Viow of the Oath tendered bv tie 
Legislature to the Roman Catholics of Eng¬ 
land,’ London, 1790; answered in* An Aign- 
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Dientafcive Letter,’ by William Pilling, a 
Franciscan friar. 6. ‘ Miscellaneous Poetry, 
in and Latin,’ 2nd edit., Exeter, 

1794, 12mo, including, among other items, 
Addison’s ‘Cato’ in Latin verse, and an 
eclogue, ‘S. Catharine de morte triumphans.’ 
7. ‘A Short View of the History of the 
Christian Church, from its first Establish¬ 
ment to the Present Century,’ 8vols., Exeter, 
1802-3,12mo; reprinted, 8 vols,, York, 1820 j 
and Dublin, 1860, 8vo. 

Many of his letters and manuscripts are 
preserved in the archives of the English 
province of the Society of Jesus. 

[De Backer’s Bibl, da la Oompagnie de Jdsus; 
Foley s Records, vii. 841; Oliver’s Corn wall, pp. 
39 j, 860; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 178.1 

T. C. 

REEVE, LOVELL AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1865), conchologist, bom at Ludgate Hill 
on 19 April 1814, was son of Thomas Reave, 
draper and mercer, by Ms wife Fanny Lovell. 
After attending school at Stockwell, he was 
apprenticed at the age of thirteen to Mr. 
Graham, a grocer of Ludgate Hill. The acci¬ 
dental visit of a sailor to the shop with some 
shells, which Reeve purchased, led to his 
becoming a devoted student of conohology. 

In 1833 he attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge, where he 
made further friends and acted as concho¬ 
logist to the natural history section on its 
excursion into the Fens between Cambridge 
and Ely. On the expiration of his appren¬ 
ticeship Reeve paid a visit to Paris, where 
ha read a paper on the classification of mol- 
lnsca before the Academy of Sciences. 

On his return to London he set to work 
on his first hook, ‘ Conchologia Systematica ’ 
(2 vols. 4to, London, 1841-2). The cost of 
its production absorbed his small patrimony, 
and he was compelled to make a fresh start 
in life. Out of the profits made by the sale 
of Governor-general Van Ryder's collection, 
whioh he purchased at Rotterdam, and with 
the assistance of friends, he opened a shop 
in King William Street, Strand, for the sale 
of natural history specimens and the publi¬ 
cation of conohologicol works. 

He was elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1846 and of the Geological So¬ 
ciety in 1868, and he was honorary member 
of foreigu scientific sooietios at Philadel¬ 
phia, Hew York, Wiirtemberg, and Vienna, 
From 1850 to 1856 he was editor and pro¬ 
prietor of the ‘Literary Gazette.' About 
1848 he removed to Henrietta Street, Oovent 
Garden, and though he subsequently resided 
atWandsworth, at Hutton, near Brentwood, 
Essex, and at Sutton, nearHounelow, he re- 
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turned to live at his place of business in 
1804, and died there on 18 Nov. 1866. 

Reeve married first, on 12 Oct. 1837, at 
St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, Eliza Baker, 
a relative of Graham, his former master; and 
secondly, on 9 Jan. 1854, at Heacham, Nor¬ 
folk, Martha Reeve. 

Reeve’s books were designed for the use 
of the shell-collector rather than the malo- 
oologist. Publication of his magnum, opue, 
the 1 Conchologia Iconica,’ began in January 
1848, and the work was at first executed by 
Reeve alone; afterwards he was assisted by 
George Brottingham Sowerby [q. v.], who 
drew the plates. Sowerby was also engaged 
to complete the work, from the fifteenth 
volume, after Reeve’s death. The work was 
finished in 1878 in twenty volumes, contain¬ 
ing 281 monographs of289 genera,illustrated 
by 2,727 coloured plates, comprising, pro¬ 
bably, not fewer than twenty-seven thousand 
figures of shells of the natural size. It will 
always remain q standard work, although 
many of the speciee which Reeve created are 
now held to be invalid. 

lie was also author of: 1. ‘ The Concho- 
logiet’s Nomenolator’ (compiled conjointly 
with Miss Agnes Oatlow), 8vo, London, 
1846. 2. ‘ Letter to the Earl of Derby on 
the Management, Character, and Progress of 
the Zoological Society of London,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1846. 8. ‘Initiamenta Conohologica,’ 
10 parts, 4to, London, 1846-60. 4. The 

section * Mollusca ’ of the ‘ Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang ’ (written in 
conjunction, with A. Adams), 1848, 6. 1 Ac¬ 
count of the Shells collected ... N. of 
Beechey Island ’ in Belcher’s ‘ The Last of the 
Arotic Voyages’(vol. ii. 1855), 6. Synop¬ 
sis of British seaweeds, compiled from Pro¬ 
fessor Harvey’s ‘Phycologia Britannica/Svo, 
Loudon, 1867. 7. Notes of a photographic 
expedition in Jephson’s ‘Narrative of a 
Walking Tour in Brittany/1869. 8. * Ele¬ 
ments of Conohology,’ 3 vols, 4to, London, 
1860. 9. ‘ The Land and Freshwater Mol- 
lusks indigenous to . . . the British Isles/ 
8vo, London, 1808. He edited ‘Literary 
papers by . . . Prof. E, Forbes/ Bvo, Lon¬ 
don, 1836; ‘The Stereoscopic Magazine’ 
(1868-68); and ‘Portraits of Men of Emi¬ 
nence ’ (vols. i. and ii. 1868) (this work was 
continued by E. Walford), Reeve also con¬ 
tributed seventy-eight papers (one in asso¬ 
ciation with A, Adams) on conohological sub¬ 
jects to various scientific publications. 

[Portraits of Men of Eminence, December 
1865 ; Proc. Linn. Son. 1865-6, p. lxxxiii; in¬ 
formation kindly supplied by his eon, Mr. J. L, 
Reevej Brit, Mus. Cut.; Roy, Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 
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REEVE, RICHARD (1642-1093), Bene¬ 
dictine monk, son of William Reeve ple- 
lieius, was born in the parish of tho Holy 
Trinity, Gloucester, on 22 .Tune 1042. An 
attack of palsy ‘when ho was a quarter old’ 
made hm incurably lame on his left side, 
and in consequence he was ‘ bred up to 
learning.’ lie was educated in the scnool 
of St. Mary-le-Crypt, Gloucester, where he 
spont four years, and afterwards he was re¬ 
moved to the school belonging to the cathe¬ 
dral church. Ilo matriculated at Oxford, ns 
a servitor of Trinity College, 10 July 1661, 
and was appointed one of tho Lord John 
Craven's exhibitioners. He graduated 13.A. 
on 18 Dec. 1666, joined tho Roman catholic 
church in 1067, and was made usher of tho 
school adjoining Magdalen College in 1008. 
On 9 July in tho latter year ho commonced 
M.A. ns a member of Magdalen College. He 
was appointed master of tho school in 1070, 
and resigned that post on 21 Dee. 1073,after 
having received a warning fl*om the president 
that lie would ho ejected unions lie gave in 
his adhesion to the Anglican church. 

In August 1074 lie went to Ilauay, whore 
ho lived some timo privately as a conviator 
in tho priory of St. Gregory, belonging to tho 
English Bencdietiues. In 1075 ho beeamo a 
monk, assuming in religion the name of 
Wilfrid, but, on account of his lameness, he 
never took holy orders. For ten years he 
was ongaged in insl ructing English youthB 
at St. Gregory’s in classics, poetry, rhetoric, 
and Greek. In 1085 lie went to France, and 
spent two years in tho monastery at La 
Guile in the diocese of Meaux. Weldon 
states that liossuet took great satisfaction in 
his company, and made very groat account 
of him (Chronicle of the JUnylish Jienedictine 
Monies, p. 219). Reeve was rncnllml to Eng¬ 
land in 1688 to ho reinstated, by tho autho¬ 
rity of .Tames II, ns master of Magdalen 
College School, but, owing to the unsettled 
state of afFnirs at Oxford, he declined tho 
nppointmont, and was by royal mandate 
nominated master of tho Blneeoal school at 
Gloucester, where ho was to instruct ‘popish 
youths.’ On the outbreak of the revolution 
lie sought an asylum nt Bouvtmi-on-the- 
Wator in the house of Ohnrins Trindor, tho 
lloman catholic recorder of Gloucester, but 
ho was apprehended on 12 Dec. 1688 as a 
priest and jesuit, and brought back to that 
city. He was sot at liberty on 10 Aug. 1089, 
and aftorwards resided successively at Bour- 
ton-on-tho- Water, at Kildington, Oxford¬ 
shire, at Oxford, aud at Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, Westminster, where ho died on 
31 Oct, 1693. Ho was buried in tho church 
of St. Martin-in-thc-Fiolds. 


Wood, who know Reeve welT^TTC 
was accounted a perfect philolnmm- . 
rably well versed ?u all IsSffcfr 
and a good Grecian ; and had been so 5’ 
lmis m Ins profession of p£edatr 0aT 
_p tti_ .1 i / ministers of the church 


of England, and about forty Roman 
lie was author of: 1. 
ominentissimo et 


ncum 


yitoman priests,’ 
Carmen Pan W - 

Drineipi riiiiippo Howard,"cSdhmu'de 

Norfolc.,’ Douay, 1675, fol. 2. ‘Megal*! 
sacra m Assumptions magni MatriaDei 
BV. sodalitate reoitata,’ &c„ Douav 11177 
3. ‘Carmen Jubilteum ad It. P. Josei' 
Frere Ecclesnn Oovontriensia Priorem Miasam 
Jubilroam celebrantom, set. sum 82, an 167R ’ 
Donny, 1078, 4to. 4.' Adornatissimos vim 
D.D. oxumo9 Jacobum Smithroum et Edvar- 
dum Pnetonura, Anglos, lauren in Theoloeia 
Doetorali insignitos iii Collegio Anglorum 
Duaci, Carmen gratulatorium,’ llouay, logo 
•ito. According to Wood, he also left the 
following in manuscript: 6. ‘ Rhotorica uni- 
versa, carmine consevmta,’ containing aivUt 
hundred versos. 0. ‘ Poemata M iBroli..^ » 
7. ‘Athanasius Auglicus, or, the Life of St. 
Wilfrid, buruamed tho Great, Archbishop of 


Ruovo had a considerable share in tians- 
lftting into Lai in Anthony it Wood’s'History 
and Antiquities’ [see Pnmis, Riouabd], 

[Addit, MS. 2-140], f. 322; Bloxnm's IM. 
Coll. Rog. ii. 207-16 and index; Dodd’s Church 
Ilist. ili. 403 ; Pownsido Roviow, January 1886; 
Foater’a Alumni Oxon., early sories, iii. 1244; 
Oliver's Cornwnll, p. 622 ; Ramblor (I860), rn. 
426; Snow's Nucrology, p. 76; Wood’s Athcnia 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 386, Fasti, ii. 283.] T, C. 

REEVE, THOMAS, D.D. (1694-1072), 
royalist divine, born at Langley, Norfolk, in 
1594, was tho sou of Thomas Reeve, a hus¬ 
bandman, and received his education ia a 
school kept by Mr. Matoliet at Moulton. On 
30 Juno 1010 ho was admit tod a sizar of 
G onvill e and On ius Collogo, Cambridge, where 
lie graduated B.A. in 1013, M.A. in 1617, 
B.D. in 1624, and D.D. in 1660. After taking 
orders lie was presented to the incumbency 
of Waltham Abboy, Essex, whore ho died 
on 21 Fob. 107L-2 (Smytii, Obituary, ^M). 

Hoove, who was greatly admired as a 
preacher,published a munbor of sermonsand 
devotional works, including: 1. ‘Publike 
Devotions, or a Collection ox Prayers,’ Lou¬ 
don, 1651,12mo, 2. ‘God’s Pica for Nineveh, 
or London’s Proeudont for Mercy,’ London, 
1857, fol. j dedicated lo Thomas Rich, citizen 
of London. An abridgment of this work 
appeared under tho title of 1 London's Re¬ 
membrancer : a Call and Pattern for true 
and spoedy Repentance,' London, 1693,4to. 
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8~i England.'® Restitution, or the Man, the 
Van of Men, the States-man,’London, 1880, 
Ito ; dedicated to Charles II. 

[Addit. M3. 5870, f . 39 b ; Bdoe’s Anecdotes, 
jii.80; Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant; Newcourt'b 
Itepertorxum, il. 681 ; Retrospective Review, 
viii. 248: Venn's Admissions to Gonville and 
Cains College, p. 116.] T. C. 

KEEVE, Sib THOMAS ( d . 1737), judge, 
wesson of Richard Reeve ofDagnall in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, who founded four almshouses at 
"Windsor in1688. After entering Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, os a oommoner in 1688, andbe- 
cominga student, first of thelnner Temple and 
then of the Middle Temple, liewas called to the 
bar in 1713. As early as 1718 he became a 
king's counsel, and was appointed attorney- 
general of the duchv of Lancaster, and in 
1720 was elected a bencher of his inn, the 
Middle Temple, and reader in 1722. His 
best-known appearances were as counsel for 
the crown against Bishop Atterbury on the 
bill for his attainder in 1722, and for the 
widow of Robert Oastell against Bambridoe, 
warden of the Fleet, in 1780. In April 1738 
he was appointed a judge of the common 
pleas and flighted, and became chief justice 
of the common pleas in January 1730. In 
his old age he was vainly courted by Lord 
Svdnev Beauclerc, in hopes of a legacy (see 
Gent. Mag. 1787, p. GO, and Sir C. II. Wil- 
ixms’s satire, ‘Peter and Lord Quidiun,’ 
quoted in Eiwlisr and Coubtiiope, Pope's 
Works, iii. 339 ».) On 13 Jan. 1787 he 
died, leaving over 20,0001 personalty and 
lands and houses in London. He married 
Annahella, sister of Richard Topham of New 
Windsor, keeper of the records in the Tower, 
as an executor of whose will he presented to 
Eton College a collection of drawings after 
the antique (Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire, iv. 
492)j he had no children. A portrait of 
Reeve by Amiconi was engraved by Baron 
andBoekman (Beomlex). His name is some¬ 
times (e.g. Gent. Mag. 1736, p. 66) erro¬ 
neously given as Reeves. 

[Ross’s Judges of England; Ashmole’s Anti¬ 
quities of Berkshire, iii. 104; State Trials, xvi, 
469. 607; xvii. 308.] J. A, H, 

REEVE, WILLIAM (1767-1815), actor 
and musical composer, born in London in 
1767, was originally destined for a business 
career, and for that purpose was apprenticed 
to a law stationer in Chancery Lane, whore 
Joseph Munden, subsequently the comedian, 
was iub fellow clerk, Office work,however, 
proved distasteful, and Reeve, who had some 
aptitude for music, gave up business to 
become apupil of Richardson, organist of St. 
James’s, Westminster. From 1781 to 1783 


Reeve was organist at Totnos, Devonshire, 
buthe resigned his postto takean engagement 
as composer to Astley’s. In 1787 he was 
assisting John Palmer Q742 P-1798) [q.v.} 
in the management of tne Royalty Theatre, 
and appeared on the stage. In May 1789 he 
was playing the part of the Knifegrinder at 
the Ilaymarket in Geoige Column s success¬ 
ful play,' Ut Picture Poesis, or the Enraged 
Musician.’ Two years after this, while a 
chorus singer at Covent Garden, Reeve was 
called upon to complete the music to ‘Oscar 
and Malvina, or the Hall of Fingal,’ a 
‘ballet of action,’ adapted from Ossian, 
which Shield had begun, but declined to 
finish owing to a dispute with the manager. 
The success of this effort was emphatic, and 
from that time Reeve’s services were in 
great demand at various theatres. lie 
adapted Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice/ 
produced at Covent Garden, 28 Feb. 1792, 
for Mrs. Billington’s benefit; nnd in the 
same year he was appointed organiBl of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate lull, a post he resigned 
in 1802 on becoming joint-proprietor of 
Sadler's Wells Theatre. During this period 
Reeve was industriously composing mnsic 
for plays like ‘Tippoo Saib’(Covent Garden, 
6 June 1791) ; 1 The Apparition ’ (1794); 
‘ Romagh Droogh* (Covent Garden, 12 Nov. 
1798); ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ a popular suc¬ 
cess, written in collaboration with Mazzinghi 
(Covent Gardon, 1 May 1800); ‘ Chains of 
the Heart,’ a comic opera, also with Maz¬ 
zinghi (Covent Garden, 9 Dec. 1801, with 
Storace and Braham in the cast); ‘ The Ca¬ 
binet,’ comic opera byDibdin,with music by 
Reove, Rauzzini, Braham, Corri, and others 
(Covent Garden, 19 Feb. 1802); ‘The Ju¬ 
bilee,' a piece d'oeeasion written by Dibdin 
in honour of the jubilee of George III, which 
was produced atOovent Garden for a charity, 
25 Oct. 1809, hut the performance was 
stopped hv the ‘O, P.’ combatants; and 
‘ The Outside Passenger’ (1811). He also 
wrote ‘ The Juvenile Preceptor,’ a pianoforte 
tutor (London, n.d.) 

Reeve, who bad earned a comfortable 
independence, died 22 June 1815, at Maroh- 
mout Street, Russell Square. He was a 
opular writer of comic songs; and in those 
ramatic works in. which he was associated 
with Mazzinghi the latter is said to have 
composed the serious music, while Reeve 
was entrusted with that in a lighter vein. 
A daughter of Reeve appeared at one time 
upon the stage, making her dtbut at Coveutr 
Gardon as Ophelia. 

[Oulton’s Continuation of Victor’s and Onl- 
ton’s Histories of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin, 1818; Biugrephia Dramatics, 1812; 
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Goneat's Account of the Engliah Stage ; Parke’s 
Musical Memoirs, i. pp. 266, 282, 208, 306, 841; 
Gent Mag. 1816, i. 648; Georgian Era, iv. 624; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music; Brit, Mua. Cat.] 

E. H. L. 

REEVES, CHARLES (1816-1806), ar¬ 
chitect, was horn in 1816 at Fordingbridge, 
Hampshire. He studied under Thomas 
Leader of Romsey, and Messrs. Suter and 
Voysey of London, becoming eventually Mr. 
Voysey’s partner. He hold the appointments 
of architect and surveyor to the metropoli¬ 
tan police from 1843, designing. and super¬ 
intending forty-four new police-stations, 
and attending to dangerous structures and 
common lodging-houses. In 1847 he became 
architect to the county courts in England 
and Wales. liedosignedandsuperinlonded 
sixty-four new courts in various parts of the 
country, among others those at Bradford, 
Newcastle, Bolton, Derby, "Walsall, Birken¬ 
head, Bristol, Sunderland, and Wolvorhuum- 
4on. Ho designed Oonllmiokdale church, 
Staffordshire (JUustr. London Nem, 1862, 
x.v. 07, 08); the homo for ehildrou of mis¬ 
sionaries at Highbury | and Pobblocombo 
lloubo, Bclohworlh, Surrey. Most of his 
works were in the Italian stylo. A modal 
was awarded to him for services in connec¬ 
tion with the exhibitions of 1861 and 1862, 
He died at llaltorworth, liomsey, on 6 Doc. 
1800. 

[Dictionary of Architecture; (lent. Mag. 1887, 


an ‘Association for preserving 
Property against Levellers and PepublW,. 
was organised; he became chaW on 
20 Nov., and branch associations wsrTsute 
“fluently formed m London and the 2. 
vincea (Gent May. 1793, pt. i. p. 48) 
the auspices of the association pamphlets in 
defence of the constitution were circulated 
among, the poople. In 1793 Reevos 
volummouB ovidonce before the House of 
Commons’ oommitfee on Newfoundland 
which was printed in the parliamentary 
blueboolc and also separately. For manv 
years lleovos was superintendent of aliens 
He was also law clerk to the board of trad*' 
and from 1800 till hie death one of the 
treasurers for the Literary Fund. Iu 1800 
Pitt, who onterlainod a high opinion of his 
abilities, appointed him to the office of ldm* 
printer, in conjunction with Messrs. Eyre& 
Strahon. 1 

Hooves diod unmarried in Parliament 
Place, Westminster, on 7 Aug. 1829, and 
was buried on tlio 17th in the Temple Church. 
His parsimonious habits enabled Mm to 
amass considerable wealth. To distinguished 
classical attainments he added a knowledge 
of Hebrew, wliilo Ms logal acquirements 
wore both extensive and accurate. In 1789 
ho wub elected follow of the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries, and in 1790 fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1783 Roevos issued the first volume 
of his ‘ History of tho English Law, from 
the time of tho SaxojiB to the end of the 


REEVES, JOHN (1762 P-1829), king’s 
printer, horn in 1762 or 1768, was sou of 
John Reeves of St. Martin-m-tho Fields, 
London. lie was educated on tho founda¬ 
tion at Eton, but failing in his expectation 
of a fellowship at King’s Oollego, Cambridge, 
lie matriculated on 31 Oct, 1771 at Morion 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in J776. 
On 1J Nov. J776 ho was elected Miehol 
scholar of Q uoou’s College, end on 8 Oct. 1777 
a fellow, and proceeded M.A. llo was 
cnllud to tho liar from the Middle Temple 
in 1770, and was elected a bencher in 1824. 
In 1780 he was appointed a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. Ln 170J, upon a court of judi¬ 
cature being instituted at Newfoundland, 
Reeves was made ohiof iuatico, the appoint¬ 
ment being for a year; ne was again chosen 
in 1792. Owing to the antagonism of the 
merchants to tho courts, tho post was one of 
much difficulty, but Roevos by his ‘ firmness, 
■courtesy, and* resolute impartiality, finally 
triumphed over all opposition.’ Upon lus 
return to England in the autumn of 1792, 
•he found tho publio mind mnoh agitated by 
the French, revolution, On his initiative 


reign oi Edward I,’ 4to. A second volume, 
bringing tho work to the end of Henry "VII, 
was published in 1784, and in 1787 appeared 
a second edition of the book in four voL 
8vo, with considerable additions, and a con¬ 
tinuation to tho end of Philip and Mary;a 
third edition, also in four 8vo vok, being 
published in 1814. A fifth volume, contain¬ 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, was issued in 
1820, 8vo, together with on index to tie 
whole work. Reeves’s object in writing the 
book was t o furnish the student with a 
guide to ‘ Ooko upon Littleton,' to which 
work it may be considered as an introduc¬ 
tion, as incorporated into tho work in the 
whole of • Gian ville’ and all tho mostvahwhle 
part, of * Bract,on.’ A now edition by W. F. 
Finlason was published in 1869, 3 vols. 8ve, 
Tn 1796 Reeves published an anonymane 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the Re¬ 
lish Government, addressed to the quiet 
good sonso of the People of England re a 
Berios of Letters: Letter I,’ 8vo, In this 
he maintained that, the government and ad¬ 
ministration, with a fow exceptions, rested 
‘ wholly and solely on the king,' and that 
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'those two adjuncts of Parliament and Juries 
are subsidiary and occasional.’ Irritated by 
this disparagement, the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
Blotter. On their report that the pamphlet 
■was written by Beeves, the attorney-general 
■was ordered to prosecute him for a libel, and 
the information was tried on SO May 1790. 
The jury considered the pamphlet a very im¬ 
proper publication, but, being of opinion that 
his motives were not such as laid in the infor¬ 
mation, they found him not guilty. Beeves, 
however, was not to he deterred by this 
prosecution. In 1799 he published, still 
anonymously, ‘Letter the Second,’ and in 
1800 ‘Letler the Third’ and ‘Letter the 
Fourth.’ A full account of the controversy 
is given in the ' Monthly Beview ’ for 1795 
and 1800 (xviii. 448, xxxii. 81). 

Beeves’s other works are: 1. ‘AnEnquiry 
into the Nature of Property and Estates as 
defined by the Laws of England,’ 8vo, London, 
1779. 9. ‘ A Chart of Penal Laws, exhibit¬ 
ing by Lines and Colours an Historical View 
of Crimes and Punishments,’ 1779, enjgraved 
on two sheets. 3. ‘ Legal Considerations on 
the Regency, as far as regards Ireland,’ 8vo, 
London, 1789. 4. ‘ A History of the Low 
of Shipping and Navigation,’ 8vo, London, 
1792 (2nd edit. 1807). 6. ‘ History of the 
Government of the Island of Newfoundland, 
with an Appendix containing the Acts of 
Parliament made respecting the Trade and 
Fishery,’ 8vo, 1793. 6. ‘ The Male-contents: 
a Letter to Franois Plowden, Esq.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1794. 7. ‘ The Grounds of Aider- 
men Wilkes and Boydell’s profound Petition 
for Peace examined and refuted,’ 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1795, an anonymous pamphlet assumed 
to he by Beeves. 8. ‘A Collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms,’ 8vo, 

1800. 9. ‘Considerations on the Coronation 
Oath to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion and the Settlement of the Church 
of EnghmcL,’ 8vo, 1800 (2nd edit. 1801). 
10. ‘The Oaso of Conscience solved,’ 8vo, 

1801. 11. ‘ A Proposal of a Bible Society 
for distributing Bibles on a new Plan,’ 8vo, 
1805. 12. ‘ Observations on what is called 
the Catholic Bible,’ 8vo, 1807. 18. ‘ Two 
Tracts shewing that Americans horn before 
the Independence are by the Laws of Eng¬ 
land not Aliens,’ 8vo, 1814 and 1816, anony¬ 
mous, hut known to he by Beeves. 

In his capacity of king's printer, Reeves 
published several editions of the Bible and 
Prayer Book, such os ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer, with Preface and Notes,’ 8vo, 1801 
(12mo, 1807); ‘The New Testament in 
Greek,' 8vo, 1808, and ‘Psalterium Ecclesi® 
AnglicaneeHhbraicum,’12mo > 1804, A finely 


Reeves' 

printed edition of the Bible was issued by him 
in. nine quarto volumes j five of these con¬ 
sisted of notes, and the text of the Bible was 
sold separately. 

_ His portrait has been engraved ufter a 
picture by Drummond. 

[Sant, Mag. 1829, pt. ii. pp. 468-71, 482; 
A In bone's Diet, of Authors, ii. 1764; Mathias’s 
Pursuits of Literature, 14th edit. 1808, pp. 262, 
267; Prowse's Hist, of Newfoundland (with 
portrait).] G. G. 

REEVES, JOHN (1774-1866), naturalist, 
youngest son of the Bev. Jonathan Beeves 
of West Ham, Essex, was born on 1 May- 
1774. Left an orphan at. an early age, he 
was educated at Christ's Hospital and after¬ 
wards entered the counting-house of a lea- 
broker, where he gained so thorough a know¬ 
ledge of teas as to recommend him, in 1808, 
to the office of inspector of tea in England, 
in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Iu 1812 he proceeded to China as 
assistant, and subsequently became chief in¬ 
spector of tea in the company’s establishment 
at Canton. Here he devoted his leisure to 
investigating the resources of the country 
and to the pursuit of various branches of 
science. He procured specimens of natural 
products, especially such as promised to he 
of use or likely to serve as ornaments, and 
transmitted them to England. In this way 
he contributed very largely to the museums 
and gardens of this country, besides furnish¬ 
ing material for study to various learned so¬ 
cieties, especially the Horticultural Society. 
The Wistaria sinensis was thus introduced 
into this country. The drawings by native 
artists of fish, supplemented by specimens 
sent by him, furnished the groundwork of 
Sir John Richardson’s ‘ Report on the Ich¬ 
thyology of the Seas of China and Japan’ 
(Brit. Assoc. -Rep. 1845). A great number 
of these and other drawings, by native 
artists, are now preserved in the natural 
history department of the British Museum. 

Beeves became a fellow of the Royal and 
Linueau societies in 1817. His sole literary 
production appears to have been‘An Ac¬ 
count of some of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica employed by the Chinese,’ which 
was published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Medioal Botanical Society,’ 1828. 

Beeves returned to England in 1881, and 
resided at Clapham, where he died on 
22 March 1860. 

[Proc. Linn. 8oc. 1866-6, pp. xliii-xlv; Roy. 
Soe, Oat.J B. B. W. 

REEVES, WILLIAM (1667-1720), 
divine, the son of William BeereR, was bom 
at Flitwiek in Bedfordshire about Christ- 
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mas time 1867 (MS. Cat. of Fellows of King's 
Coll.) He wus educated at Cambridge, 
where be graduated from King's College, 
B,A. in. 1088 and M.A. in 1002. He was 
elected a fellow of his college, but had to 
resign his fellowship upon marriage about 
May 1689, and five years later (9 Aug. 1004) 
was presented by George Berkeley, first earl 
of Berkeley [q. v.], to the living of Cranford 
in Middlesex. On 1 Aug. 1711, upon the death 
of Abraham Brooksbank, he became vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, and was shortly after¬ 
wards appointed a chaplain to Queen Anne. 
In 1716 lio completed his valuable ‘Apologies 
of Justin Martyr, Tcrtullian, and Minucius 
Felix in Defence of the Christian Religion, 
with theOommonitory of Vincontius Lirmen- 
sis concerning the Primitive Rule of Fiiith,’ 
a translation, with notes and a preliminary 
discourse upon each author, upon which In* 
had been engaged for upwards of seven years 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). The notes are 
learned and perspicuous, and the work 
afforded a useful introduction to patristic 
study (cf. Guam, mill, Jlihlica, p. 8(58). 
Reeves died at Reading on 2(1 March 1720, 
and was buried near thu altar in fit. Mary’s 
Church. Jloleft a widow, who died in 1728, 
and two daughters. A collection of fourteen 
of his sermons (detailed in JUnumt’s Cgal. 
Bibl . p. 2021) was printed in 1729 from a 
manuscript which ho had already prepared 
for press (London, 8vo). The first of these, 
an election sermon, on‘The Fatal Conse¬ 
quences of Bribery exemplified in Judns’ 
(Matt, xxvii. 3, 4), ‘has been found very 
useful ’ (DAlir.lNU); it was separately re¬ 
printed, 1733 and 1753, London, 8yo, 
[('halraois's Uiogr. Diet, xxvi, 1 08-0 ; Nouvello 
Itiogr. GAiifrnlo; Grad, Oantabr.; Nowcimrt's 
s Roportorium, i. 090; Coates's Hooding, 1802, pp. 
102-10; MeClintnck and Htrong’s Cyclopaedia; 
.VHibnno's Diet, of Engl. lit. 170*1; Works of 
the Lnarned; information from Charles E. Grant, 
ovj, librarian of King's College.] T. 8, 

REEVES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1815- 
1892), Irish antiquary, and bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromon,*, was tlio eldest 
child of Boles P’Arcy Reeves, an attorney, 
and his wife Mary, fourth daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Jonathan Bruon Roberts, wlio fought 
ut. the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and was 
afterwards land agent, to the Marl of Cork, 
lie was born at, Charlevillo, eo. Cork, 
1(5 March 1815, in tlio house of his ma¬ 
ternal grandfather. Ho was sent in 1828 
to the soliool of John Browne in Leusou 
Street, Dublin, and afterwards to that of 
the Rev. Edward Geoghogau. lie entorod 
Trinity College, Dublin, in October 1830, 
aud okainod a llobrew prize immediately 


after entrance. lie became a scholar in h; 3 
third year, and graduated A.B. in the sprW 
term T835. lie then proceeded to study m e ^ 

MB Tnl8-!? BU n“ 1Uy f m f a1 ’ 

M.B.in 18J7. Ills object was to be ableto 

practise among the poor of his parish when 
ordained. Ho was ordainod deacon at Hills¬ 
borough, co. Down, 18 March 1888, and be¬ 
came curate of Lisburn, co. Antrim H e 
was ordained priest at Derry, 2 June 1839 
and in 1841 became perpetual curate of ffil’ 
conriola, co. Antrim. 

Reeves’s first publication, printed at Bel¬ 
fast in 1846, was ‘ADescriptionofNendrum 
commonly called Mahoe Island.’ On 14 Dec’ 
1846 lie was elected a momber of the Royai 
Irish Academy. In 1847 he published in 
Dublin Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down 
Connor, and Dromoro,' which has ever since 
continued the cliiuf work of reference with 
regard to thu ecclesiastical history and topo¬ 
graphy of that part of Ireland. In 1849 he 
was made master of the dioccBan soliool at 
Ballymena, and its stipend was a welcomo 
addition to the 1107. a year which had been 
his snlo ineomo boforo. When his father died 
ini 852 ho inherited his landed estate in Cork, 
but generously divided it with his brothers 
and sisters. In 1860 the Irish Archteological 
Society published his‘Acts of Archbishop 
Colton,’ a volume which does for the dioceseof 
1 lorry what his former book had accomplished 
for his own diocese. Ill both, medieeval re¬ 
cords are illuminated by a minute knowledge 
of the modern local topography, and of all 
lliat. had been writlon or was traditional 
about the districts mentioned. Sixteen 
papers of varying importance, but all show- 
mg original work, (allowed, chiefly in the 
‘ Proceedings of (lie Royal Irish Academy’ 
and in tho ‘ Ulslor Journal of Arclueologr;’ 
and in 1857 ho published in Dublin his 
most famous work, * The Life of St. Columba, 
Founder of lly, written by Adainnon, ninth 
Abbot of tiiat Monastery, to which are 
added copious Notes and Dissertations.’ 
This largo volume remains the most learned 
and tho fullest collection of knowledge of 
ancient Irish ecclesiastical affairs published 
hinei* t ho time of Jolin Colgan [q. y.Jj Reeves 
is only loss than Colgan, inasmuch as he was 
not acquaint ed wi( h tho Irish language. The 
text ortho life (every page of which is care¬ 
fully annotated) is takon from a manuscript 
of the eighth century. Tho preparation of 
1 ills book solaced his grief for the loss of his 
first wifi', Ills cousin Emma, daughter of 
Thomas Reeves of Carlisle, whom lie bad 
married on 3 Jan, 1838, and who died on 
12 Oct. 1865, leaving nine children. 

The ‘Life of St, Uolumba’ was approved 
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by the learned throughout Europe, and 
Beeves was elected an honorary member of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland and 
of Zurich, hut in his own university he failed 
to obtain the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history, for which he applied. Dr. James 
Hentliom Todd [q. v.J, a fellow student in 
Irish ecclesiastical history, thereupon pre¬ 
sented him to the vicarage of Lusk, co. Dub¬ 
lin, worth 170/. a year, and he went into 
residence there 80 Dec. 1857. On 10 Dec. 
1861, Lord J. Ct. Beresford, then archbishop 
of Armagh, nominated him librarian of Ar¬ 
magh, a poet of greater emolument than his 
vicarage, and tenable with it. lie went to 
reside in the librarian’s house at Armagh, 
and was allowed by Archbishop Wliately to 
keep a curate at Lusk, whore he continued 
to preach on Sundays. In November 1805 he 
was presented to the rectory of Tynan, near 
Armagh, and resigned Lusk, hut remained 
librarian of Armagh. In 1809 he was a candi¬ 
date for the librarianship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was not elected. In 1871 the 
university conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. He was already D.D., but 
never pi oceeded beyond the degree of bache¬ 
lor of medicine. The King’s and Queen's 
College of Physicians in Dublin elected him 
a fellow in 1861. In 1875 he was made 
dean of Armagh, and on 18 March 1880 
was elected by this clergy and laity of the 
diocese bishop of Armagh and ClogheT. The 
archbishop of Armagh, under the regula¬ 
tions made after the disestablishment, was 
to be elected by the bishops, and the bishop 
of Armagh and Clogher, if not appointed 
archbishop, was to succeed immediately to 
the diocese made vacant by the appoint¬ 
ment. The bishops in June 1886 elected 
Dr. Knox to the primacy of all Ireland, and 
on 29 June 1880 Heeves was consecrated 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. lie 
left with regret the library at Armagh, 
where many volumes of records copied by his 
hand remain, He went to live at Conway 
House, Dunmurry, in the south of Antrim, 
and administered his diocese with energy. 
Tie was in 1891 elected president of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy, to wlio-e publica¬ 
tions, and in other places, he contributed 
more than fifty original papers after hie 
publication of his ‘Life of Columbn,’ besides 
editing part of the works of James Ussher 
[q. v.J, and writing many indexes and notes 
to the works of others. lie had also made 
large preparations for editing tho 1 Book of 
Armagh, 1, a manuscript written there curly 
in the ninth century, which he purchased 
for 300/. at a time when his means were 
small [see MacMoter, Florukch], and 


which Primate Beresford afterwards bought 
from him and gave to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a sum of money to 
defray the cost of an edition. It ia in its 
original leather sack with straps, and Koeves 
used to carry it about suspended from hisneck 
and under his waistcoat. On 26 Dec. 1891 
he married, in Dublin, as his second wife, 
his cousin, Charlotte Townley, lie was at¬ 
tacked, on 6 Jan, 1892, while still in Dublin, 
by pneumonia, died on 12 Jan., and was 
buried on 15 Jan. at Armagh. 

Reeves was a tall man with an aquiline 
nose, well-formed head, and bright expressive 
eyes. Ilis conversation was always interest¬ 
ing, full of learning, and enlivened by a 
ready wit. lie knew a thousand pleasing 
stories, and told them admirably. He was 
the friend of John O’Donovan, of Todd, and 
of all in Ireland who cared for historical 
learning; while in the districts in which his 
life was spent he was lilted and admired by 
people in every rank of society and of every 
shade of opinion (cf. Prothero, Life of Brad¬ 
shaw, p. 802). A portrait is prefixed to his 
life by Lady Ferguson, and at the end of the 
same book is a complete bibliography of his 
works by John Ribton Garstin, BID. 

[Lady Ferguson’s Life of Reeves, Dublin, 
1893 ; Works; personal knowledge.] N. M. 

REGAN - , MORICE (fi. 1171), Irish in¬ 
terpreter, ia stated in on old French poem, 
of which tho only text (Carew MSS., Lam¬ 
beth Palace, No. 596) begins ‘ Par soon de- 
meinolotimer,'tohave acted as an interpreter 
(1.1) and horald, or envoy (11. 422,1657) in 
the service of Dlarmaid MacMurchada [q.v.], 
king of Leinster. The poem professes to be 
founded on a history (L 7) of King Diarmaid, 
written by tho interpreter, and gives an 
account of the flight of MacMurchada, of 
the landings of Robert FitzStephen, Morice 
de Prendergast, Maurice FitzGerald, Ray¬ 
mond le Gros, and Earl Strongbow; of the 
death of MacMurchada, and subsequent 
events up to the taking of Limerick in the 
autumn of 1175. Regan is said in the poem 
(1, 422) to have been sent by Diarmaid into 
Wales with oifers of lands or other rewards 
to any who would support his cause inarms. 
In the third and only other passage in which 
his name is mentioned he is sent to the citi¬ 
zens of Dublin, then besieged by Strongbow, 
Miles de Oogan, and Diarmaid, to demand 
their surrender and thirty hostages. The 
text of the poem. (1. 1814) mentions the 
canonisation of Lawrence O’Toole as ‘ Seint 
Laurence’ in December 1226, and cannot 
therefore have been written before about 
1226, The manuscript is probably half a 
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century later than this date. Morice Began 
is not mentioned elsewhere. The name Regan, 
in Irish Ua Riacain, is extant in the southern 
parts of Ireland, and one of the tribes settled 
round Tara in Meath bore the name (O’Dun- 
hagaikt, ed. O'Donovnn, pp. 1, 0). 

[Harris’s Hibnrnica, Dublin, 1770, contains an 
inaccurate translation of the poem. In 1837 
■William Pickering printed the French text, 
odited by P. Michol, with on Introduction by 
Thomas Wright. An accurate tost and trans¬ 
lation were published at Oxford in 1803 by 
Q-. H. Orpen, under tho imaginary titlo of 1 The 
Song of Dormot and tho Earl.'] N, M. 

REGENBALD (Jl, 1006), chanoollor of 
Edward the Conlbssor, has boon doomed tho 
first English chancellor on record, But on 
Leofric ( d. 1072) [q. v.] becoming bishop of 
Orediton (Exctor) in 1016, Florence of Wor¬ 
cester styles Leofric ‘ cancollarius regie.’ Tito 
earliest, appearance of Regenbald is as ‘ Ihein- 
baldus presbyter/ a witness to Edward’s 
Exctor charter (CoA. Dipl. No. 701) in 1060, 
but Komblo questioned il s authenticity. 11 o 
witnesses ns ‘cancollarius’ n royal cliartor of 
1002 (it). No. 813), and as ‘ Rengobold can- 
clteler ’ a writ of Edward after 1052 (it). No. 
891). Charters of 1000 (Jtamsey Carl. fol. 
139), 1061, and J 006, which ho wifcnossos ( Cod. 
Dipl. Nos. 810, 824, 826), arc doubtful. Mr. 
Frooman pronouncod him a ‘ Norman ’ (Norm. 
Conq. ii. 367), but without authority, A 
charter of Edward to him as ‘ Roinbold min 
proost ’ is printed in 1 Archraologia ’ (xxvi, 
260), and confirms to him sac and soc, whioh 
hie predecessors enjoyed. With it aro printed 
two chartors of King William, who also 
styles him ‘ my priest,’ confirming him in liis 
lands and granting him fresh ones. 

In Domesday ho is found in soy oral coun¬ 
ties, both ub a tenant-in-cluef and as an 
undeT-tenant. In tho former capacity ho 
held in Gloucestershire lands at Ampton, 
Driffield, Northuoto, and Brest on, in Dor¬ 
set at Fulham, in Wiltshire at Latlon, in 
Berkshire) at Oooichnm, Hagbomo, and As¬ 
ton, and in Buckinghamshire at Bovouey, 
Tic also hold the church of Frame, Somerse t, 
with its estates, and land at Bodicoto, Ox¬ 
fordshire), lie sosms also to have hold tho 
clutrah of Milborno, Somursot, with Frame, 
as woll ns that of Cheltenham. Tho ‘ Sur¬ 
vey’ also enters him—styling him ‘liein- 
baldus Oancolor ’—as having held an es¬ 
tate in Ilorofordshira under tho Confessor. 
Domesday also mentions his brother as hold- 
ng Arapney St. Fetor, under Gloucester 
Abbey; and Mr. Ellis (Domesday Tenants 
of Gloucester shire, p. Ill) has well sug¬ 
gested that Blwftrd Roinbnldson, who hold 
land at Aldsworth in 1080, was his son. 


Henry I endowed Cirencester AbWvIT 
‘the lands of Reinbald the priest’ 

Anyl. ii. 177), and Leland states teat tW*’ 
dean of the College of Prebendaries ; t ,!! 
placed (Itinerary, it .49), and that his ep^ 
there ran ‘Hie jaoot Rembaldus presbvte 
quondam hmus ecclesi® decanus at tempore 
Edwavdi Regis Anghe cancellariuB’ fh 


valuable for its list of his possessions® ^ 
probably held, besides his estates,<shtem 
churches, rtoh m tithes and glebe’ 
England, p. 420). K ^ eudal 

[Kombio’s Codex Diplomaticus; Archeolosla- 
Domesday Book; Bristol and Gkracesteij 
Arclucologlenl Society, vol. iv.; Bound's Feudal 
England ; Lolands Itinerary.] J. B E 



ASSUE 

son of the Rev. Ambrose Regomorter'im,’ 
born in London in December 1014,’ and 
baptised at, the Dutch ckuroh in Austin 
Friars, 6 .Jan. 1616. He was educated at 
tho school of Thomas Farnaby [q. v.l and 
afterwards studied medicine at Leyden 
where ho graduated M.D. 11 Feb. 1636' 
maintaining a thosis on ague. On 29 Match’ 
1030 ho was incorporated M.D, at Oxford, 
lie began prnotico in London, and became a 
licentiate of llio College of Physicians, 
30 Sept. 1039, a candidate or member, 
22 Doc. 1012, and a fellow, 11 Nov. 1643. 
Tie dolivorod the GulBtonian lectures in 
1045, and was a consor in 1049. He was 
ono of tho three physicians who about 1844 
began tho invesligation of rickets. At tie 
ond of tho prefneo to the famous ‘ Tractatns 
do Ilacliitido,’ published in 1660, his initials 
ora the last, following those of French 
Glisson, M.D. [q. v.L and George Bate,M.D. 
[q. v.] lie and Bate had numerous con¬ 
ferences with Glisson, who was tee real au¬ 
thor of the hook, as is staled in tee preface. 
Bogimortor lived in Lime Street, London, 
and had a largo practice os ft physician. Ha 
died 26 Nov. 1060, and left 207. to the 
Oollogo of Physicians. Ho had a son, 
Ahasuorus, who was born in 1649, and 
ontorod Wadbam Oollego, Oxford, 22 July 
1064. 


[Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 286; Foster's Alumni 
Oxou,; (Bisson’s Tractates doBachitide, prefatio, 
Leyden, 1671.] 

REGINALD, called GoDFimrsos (A 
94 -1F), king of the Danes, was great-grandson 
of Ivar B()minus and son of the Godfrey who 
invaded England in 018; his mother was an 
Englishwoman. He had four brothers—Olaf 
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g e OtAT Godfreys on], Lachtin (d. 947), 
bdan or Halfdeile (d. 926), and Blacar 
(d. 9-^8) ( ^ ar °f. GraedhU, p. 279, Holla 
Ser.) He is possibly the Reginald Godfrey- 
80 n' mentioned by GaimaT ( L'Estorie dee 
Engles, ii. 112, Rolls Ser.), who took York in 
928 and next year entered into a treaty with 
Edward the elder, and made personal sub¬ 
mission to him ( A.-S,Chron . ii. 84, Rolls Ser., 
but cf. Sym. Dtraramr. vol. ii. p. xxix, Rolls 
Ser.) In 948, probably in succession to his 
brother, Olaf Godfreyeon, he was ruling m 
Northumbria as joint king with Olaf Sitric- 
son [q.v.], "with whom lie accepted Chris¬ 
tianity, and allied himself closely with King 
Edmund (A.-S. Gkron. p. 90). When, how¬ 
ever, King Edmund had returned to "Wes¬ 
sex next year, the two Danish kings made 
a raid into the midlands to win back their 
lost territory. King Edmund drove them 
from the country and annexed Northumbria 
(ii.) The date of Reginald’s death is not 
known. Several of the Irish annals mention 
a son who was slain in 942 (Annals of the 
Four Masters, ii. 046-7, ed. O’Donovan). 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, sec Langebok’s Script. Her. Dan. i. 3, ii. 
149, 416; Flor. "Wig. i. 120,183-4 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Brampton ap. Twysden, Dacem Scriptt. p. 
835, Ethelwerd ap. Potrie, Mon. Brit. i. 620, 
Hen. nunt. Hist. Angl. pp. 160, 162; Barth, de 
Cotton, Hist. Angl. pp. 22-3, Richard of Giren- 
eeBter, Spec Hist. ii. 67, 80, Chronicon Scotorum, 
p. 206 (all Bolls Ser.); Ohron. da Mnilros, pp. 
27-9 (Bannatyna Club); Robertson’s Scotland 
under her Early Kings, i. 67, 70; Skene's Caltio 
Scotland, i. 86].] A, M. C-n. 

REGINALD or RAINALD (d. 1097), 
abbot of Abingdon, Berkshire, was a secular 
clerk and one of the chaplains of William, 
duke of Normandy. He became a monk of 
Jumi&ges, and Duke William, then king of 
England, gave him at Rouen the abbacy of 
Abingdon on 10 June 1086 (Historia de 
Abingdon, ii. 16, 40), his predecessor ASthel- 
halm, also formerly a monk of Jumitges, 
having died on 10 Sept. 1084 (ib. p. II). 
The king sent him to Walkelin, bishop of 
Winchester, to be installed in his office, He 
was received at Abingdon on 18 July, and 
on 16 Aug. was hallowed by Osmund [q, v,], 
bishop of Sarum, The tenants of the abbey 
had vigorously resisted the Conqueror’s rule, 
and the house had accordingly suffered (ib. 
i. 480,493; Norman Conquest, iv. 88 , 87-8, 
469); but Borne return to prosperity seems 
to have begun under Abbot ASthelhelm, 
and it increased during the earlier years or 
Reginald’s abbacy. In 1087 Gilbert of Ghent 
presented the monastery with a house in the 
Strand, London, with a chapel dedicated to 


the Holy Innocents, which he had given to 
it in ASthelhelm’s time, but had resumed at 
his death. It became the abbot’s London 
lodging (Historia de Abingdon, ii. 16-16). 
On the accession of William Rufus, Reginald 
helped him in the distribution of his father's 
treasure among the minsters and other 
churches of England and the poor (ib. p. 41). 
At this time Itufus held him in high esteem, 
and gave a charter to him and his house. 
Though Reginald disposed of some of the 
convent’s property to his son and personnl 
friends, he set about rebuilding the church 
of the monastery with much earnestness, 
using materials and treasure collected for 
that purpose by his predecessor; and, in order 
to insure the co-operation of the villeins on 
the conventual estates, gathered them to¬ 
gether and announced that several customs 
that pressed hardly upon them should be 
done away, provided thatthey would give the 
full tithes of their harvest for the restoration 
of the church. Robert of Oily or d’Oilgi 

[ q. v.] was led by a dream to restore certain 
and that he had unjustly taken from the 
house in Abbot -dSthelhelm’s time, and also 
gavo a large sum towards the building. After 
a time, however, enemies of the abbot set 
the king against him, so that his former re- 
■ard for him was changed to hate; and he 
eprived the convent of much of its property. 
The king having crossed to Normandy in 
Novomber 1097, Reginald followed him,"pro¬ 
bably on the convont’s business, nnd died 
there before the end of the year (ib. p, 42). 

His sou William he caused to lie well 
educated and to take holy orders. TTe pre¬ 
sented him to the convent living of Marcham, 
near Abingdon, with some of the convent 
property. When taken with his last sickness 
in the time of Abbot Faricius, he assumed 
the monastic habit at Abingdon, and restored 
to the convent the church and land that he 
hod received from his father (ib. p. 131). 

[Historia de Abingdon, ii. passim (BollsSer.); 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 83, 37-8, 784, 
and William Rufus, ii. 266 380-1 ».] 

W. H. 

REGINALD of Canterbury (fl. 1112), 
Latin poet, was horn and brought up at a 
place which he eulogises in one of his poems 
as ‘ Fagia; ’ of this place a certain Aimeric, 
to whom another of his poems (‘ Domino 
suo A merico FagiettBi 1 ) is addressed, was 
lord. The authors of the ‘Histoire Litt 6 - 
raire de la France’ (ix. 170-1) suppose that 
Fagia was in Normandy, guessing that a 
letter of St. Anselm addressed to Boso, abbot 
of Beo (Anselmi Fpistola, iii. 22), in which 
he sends a greeting to the abbot’s brother 
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Reginald [Rainaldusl may refer to Reginald 
of Canterbury. If this were so, Reginald 
•would be tlie boh of a man named Aimerio 
and Ills wife Lezelina. But in that case he 
would have been born on a monastic estate 
in the neighbourhood of Rouun, and not, as 
the poet certainly was, under the shadow of 
the castle of a powerful lay lord (see Ilia 
poem, Ad Fagiam castellum). Resides, there 
is reason to believe that the abbot’s brother 
Reginald, who died uftor 1130, the date of 
Abbot Boso’s death, did not leave the monas¬ 
tery of Bee ( Vita Bosov is ap. Lavfranci 
Opera, i. 327,337). Thu name Reginald was 
so common at that time that it cannot safely 
be made a basis of conjucture. Another 
theory, for which no roason is given, places 
Fagia vaguely in the south of France 
■(W lit chit, Biographia Britanniea Literana, 
ii, 77). The solution of the doubt must bo 
found in the name of the place and in tlio 
name of its lord. It is suggested, then, 
that the pool's Fagia represents Tilliiugos or 
Tifaugo (Lai. Theofagium), in the north of 
Poitou, on the lit l lo river Sovro, which in 
Reginald’s < imo belonged to Aiiuorie, vis¬ 
count of Thouars, culled‘ do Theolagiis ' from 
liis castle there. This Aimerio was a power¬ 
ful lord. lie married Mnhaut or Agnus, 
daughter of William VII, count of Poitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, and the magnificence 
of the life at the oast lo of Fagia, on which 
the poet dilates, may well lmvn boon found 
in Aimeric's castle ut Tilliiugos (Ilecucil dm 
llistorirne, xii. 400; IJArL de rfrijler lei 
.Dates, x. 108). If this identification is cor¬ 
rect, Reginald's Fagia became notorious in 
the fifteenth century ns tlio scone ol’ some of 
the worst infamies laid to tlio charge of its 
lord, GUlles do Ruiz, the original of Blue 
Beard. The ruins of tlio castle are still to 
<bo seen, and include some building that may 
have stood in the time of tlio [loot aud hw 
lord, tlio Viscount Aimerio. 

Reginald became a monk of St. Augus¬ 
tine's, Canterbury. That he was previously 
a monk of Hoc, and came over to England in 
consequence of the coming of Anselm, is pro¬ 
bable, 1ml is a matter of more conjecture, 
lie wrote a large quant ity of verses in rhym¬ 
ing hexameters. Some lire addressed to An¬ 
selm, one poem, to Gilbert. Crispin, abbot, of 
Weslminstor, who died (i Doc. 1117 ( Anglo - 
Jda.von Chronicle, nn. 1117), and one to Hugh, 
snb-prlor ol' St, Pancras, Canterbury, pos¬ 
sibly Hugh de Flory, who became abbot of 
St. Augustine’s, and died 1124 (Tiroutni, 
cols, 1704-8). He lent his poems to tlio 
famous scholar liildohert, bishop of Lo 
Mans, consecrated in 1007, and translated 
to the sec of Tours in 1120, who in return , 


sent him a highly complim^^rr 
(IIiLDDiimtT, Opera, iii. 180, Ep. 15 / g„“ r 
versos of compliment were also addressed?! 
him by Thomas, archbishop of York 
died in 1114. They refer to his longest poe m ° 
which was thorelore written before thaE’ 
Ifc is in six books, containing about 3 Son 
lines, and is a life of St. Malchus, agS 
hermit, whose lifo was written by St. JeremT 
Like the rest of his poems, it is in leonine 
hoxametorB, and is dedicated to Baldwin 
prior of St. Andrew's, Rochester, and the 
brethren there. Reginald describes his minor 
poems variously as ‘ versus reoiproce leoni 
tatis,’ ‘versus dicacos,’ and ‘trilices.’ H e 
wrote with grammatical accuracy, witkmncb 
spirit, and some tasto, lus poem in twentv- 
seven stan/as, ‘AdFagiam costellnm,’beimr 
sjiccially pleasing. Ilo shows acquaintance 
with some Latin pools of classiettltimes,and 
mixes up the language of paganism with 
Christian sentiment. Thore 1 b no ground 
for the assertion or Pits that he understood 
Creek. 1 lis poems are preserved in beautiful 
handwriting in Cotton. MS. Vcspos. E,iii, 
nmi in thu Bodleian Library in Laud, Ms! 
Miscall. 40, and in part in Miscell. BOO. 


[Cotton. MM. Vespiis. 15. iii. • Hildobort, Opp. 
iii. 180, Anselm, Opp. ii. 60 (both cd. Migne); 
(Jroko’s Essay on . . . Rhyming Latin Verse, pn. 
03- 82, with extracts from the poems; Bale's 
.Script, Bril. flat. cont. xii. 82; Pita, De Anglia; 
Script, pp. Stn-4.] W. H. 


REGINALD of Coldinqiiam or or 
DirmiAM (Jl. 1170), hagiologist, was probably 
either a nalivo of Ooldinglmm or was sent 
from liis monastery of Durham as a monk to 
t ho cull at. Uoldingham. He was commis¬ 
sioned by Prior Thomas of Durham (1166- 
1102) and by Ailrod of ltievanx [seo Ethel- 
uni), ] 000 P-1 Ifitij to visit the hermitGodrie 
[q. Y.'j at Finohalo, near Durham, with a view 
to wriliugtliu licrmit’s life. Godrie reluctantly 
allowed Reginald to undortalto the task. 
When Cedric's end drew near, Reginald took 
caro of the bod-ridden saint, and wrotedown 
all tlial ho said whilo it was still fresh m bn 
memory, Godrie blessed Reginald's com¬ 
pleted work, and forbade any one to see the 
biography before liis death in 1170. Under 
Reginald's care the life of Godria was twice 
rewritten with enlargements, the third and 
last rouension being dedicated to Hugh de 
Pudsey [q. v,], bishop of Durham. 

At the suggestion, and paitly with the 
help, of Ailrod of Riovaux, Reginald next 
compiled his lifo of St. Outhbert, which is 
brought down to 1173. The work ie pre¬ 
ceded by a letter addressed to Ailred, who 
died in 110(5, before the completion of the 
work. The lives of Godrie and Outhbert 
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lime both been, edited for tlie Surtees So¬ 
ciety. Two other works by Reginald are 
known : a life of Oswald, king and martyr, 
addressed to Henry, sub-prior of Durham 
(of which the greater part has been printed 
in rii’Jf. Dunelm. eu. Arnold, Rolls Ser. 
\ol. i. App. hi.); and a life of St. Ebba of 
Coldingkam, which Capgrave abbreviated; 
the original is extant in Bodleian MS. Fair¬ 
fax 6, ff-184-78). 

[Surtees Society, Vita Godrici, cd. Stevenson, 
and Libellus de Miraculis C'uthbcrti (for this 
edition the copy in Fairfax MS. 6 was not con¬ 
sulted) , Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold j Hardy’s 
Cat. i. 306, &c.] M. B. 

REGINALD, Eabl or Oobnwam (d. 

a was a natural son of Ilenry I by Sibil, 
ter and, in her issue, coheir of Robert 
UorSet of Longden, Shropshire (Exton, vii. 
145, 169, 181), and was probably horn be¬ 
tween 1110 and 1115 (id.) His mother was 
afterwards the wife of Herbert FitzIIerbert, 
nnd was living in 1157, when, as the ‘ mother 
of Earl Reginald,’ sho is entered as in receipt 
of bl. a year from a crown manor. Reginald 
is not mentioned in Mr. Freeman’s list of 
Henry 1’a illegitimate issue ( William Mufus, 
li, 879-882),but the'Conthmator’of William 
of JumiSgee (lib. x. cap. 27) speaks of him 
as one of Ilemy’s three natural sons, living 
when he wrote, who aa yet had not been 
provided for. Mr, Eyton believed that he 
•was allowed to retain the barony of Robert 
Corbet for life, to the prejudice ox the legiti¬ 
mate heira (vii. 161). 

Reginald’s name in first found in the pipe 
ioil ol 1130, where it occurs (with that of 
his sister Guudrada) under Wiltshire, while 
he also appears under Surrey, as a landowner, 
He seems, as ‘ Reginald the king’s son,' to 
have attended King Stephen’s great Easter 
court in. 1138 ( Geoffrey de mandeville, p, 
268), hut in 1188 he is found, with Baidu in 
de Redvers and Stephen de Mandevillc, 
ravaging the Cfltentin, till defeated by En- 
guerrand de Sai (Okd. Vit.) He Is Baid by 
William of Malmesbury to have been created 
Earl of Cornwall by bis half-brother, the 
Earl of Gloucester, in 1140, but this state¬ 
ment is doubtful (Geoffrey de Mandnille, p. 
08). He certainly, however, at this period 
married the daughter of William Fitz- 
Eichard(see Pipe Roll, 31 lion. I), a Cornish 
magnate, who had charge of the county for 
the king, but now handed it ovor to Regi¬ 
nald (Gesta Stephani, p. 64). He at once 
made it a base of operations against Stephen, 
and his lawless raids brought about his ex- 
communication by the bishop of Exeter. 
Theking soon marched against him, recovered 
some castles, and left Earl Alan to wage war 
Y0L, XVI. 


against him (ib.) _ On Stephen’s capture next 
year (1141) Reginald accompanied the em- 
piess onlieT progress, witnessing her charters, 
first as ‘ Filio Regis,’ and then as 'comile 
filio Regis,’ which implies that he was created 
an earl about April 1141 ( Geoffrey de Man- 
detille, pp. 88, 82). He was present with 
her at Oxford in July (ib. pp. 128,125), and 
accompanied her to the siege of Winchester 
(Gesta Stephani , p. 79), 

He is again traced by charters, ns w ith her 
at Devizes (Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 284, 
418; Add. Chart. No. 19677), between 
1144 and 1147, and was captured by his 
nephew Philip while on a mission from 
Maud to Stephen, seemingly in 1146 (Gesta. 
p_. 119). In April 1162 he attended a coun¬ 
cil held at Lisieux to urge that Henry (now 
Duke of Normandy) should come to England 
(Rob. Toe. p. 164). In June 1162 he made 
terms with the bishop of Salisbury (Sar. Doc. 
p. 23). From his language on this occasion 
he appears to have claimed to hold pleas of 
Ilia crown on behalf of hib nephew Henry. 
Tho following year he is found with Henry 
himself atBrifltol(6renea7ogist,x. 12; JnAxr.«, 
Berkeley Charters, p. 2), and nt Wallingford 
(Geoffrey de Mandeville, p, 419). 

From Henry’s coronation (19 Dec. 1154) 
the earl is found in constant attendance on 
him (Exton, pp. 2-16), accompanying him to 
the siege of Bridgnorth (May 1166), and 
to Dover (J anuavy 1166) on his departure for 
Normandy (ib.rt. 10; Geoffrey de Mandevillc, 
p. 286). In. addition to his earldom of Corn- 
wallj with its territorial possessions, he was 
provided for out of the crown lands in 
Devonshire and Somerset to the amount of 
more than 1601. a year (Mot. Dip, 4 Hen. II). 
Ills name occurs among the witnesses to the 
constitutions of Clarendon in 1164,. andllenry 
employed him with others to win the pri¬ 
mate’s assent to them beforehand (Roe. Hot. 
i. 222). At the council of Northampton 
(October 1164) he was sent, with the Earl 
of Leicester, to visit Becket when lying ill, 
and again to announce to him the sentence 
of the barons (ib. pp. 226, 228). Early in 
1106 he sent in, with the other magnates, 
the return of his knight’s fees in Devonshire 
and Cornwall (Ham, Liber Ruheus , p. 261), 
215 in number, and seems from the pipe roll 
of 1168 to have also administered the fief of 
his son-in-law, Richard, earl of Devon, who 
had died in 1162 (Rob. Toe. p. 218; see 
Redyees, Family ox). He is found at Win¬ 
chester as a chief adviser of Henry ‘the 
young king,’ in October 1170 (Engl. Mist. 
Mev. vi. 867), and at Pembroke with theking 
himself (Moeant, History of Essex, i. 331) a 
year later (October 1171). In 1178, when 

3 x 
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the rebellion broke out, the earl, supporting 
the king's cause, joined Richard do Luci 
fa. v.] in timo to take part in the bottle of 
Fornham (ttos. Hoy. u. 54). lie was also 
•with Lixn the previous July, when Loieester 
was stormed and burnt (ib. ii. 57), lie served 
as sheriff of Devonshire from 1178 to his 
death in 1176. Mr. Eyton has shown 
(Itinerary of Ilenru II, p. 192) that ho diod 
(at Chortsoy) 1 July in that year, lie was 
buriod at Reading (Rob. Totj* p, 208). 

Tliore is some difficulty about his children. 
Robert of Torigny says (ii.) that the king 
seized on his fief ior the use of his son John, 
only giving small portions of it to the earl’s 
daughters. These wero Diouys, wifo of 
Richard, earl of Devon (d. 1162) j Matilda, 
wife of Robort, count of Meulan (Rob. Ton. 
p, 227), who brought him two manors in 
Cornwall (SrArLimw, II. cxcvii, cciii); 
and Sara, who married, in 1169, Ademar, 
vicomte of Liinogos (Emnsr, Itinerary, p. 
48). Mr. Eyton, who had specially studied 
the subject, assigned him one legitimate son, 
Nicholas, who loft no lawful issue (History 
of Shropshire, vii. 169). Ilis natural sou, 
llenry • EitzCouiit,' a man of somu nolo, re¬ 
ceived, in 1194, from Richard 1 tho manors 
of Kerswoll and Dipl lord, Devonshire, 
which, according to tlio ‘Tesla de Novill, 
had belonged to his father (Round, Ancient 
Charters, p. 101), together with Lihlceard, 
Cornwall. lie obtained lands and money 
from John, whoso cause ho supported, and 
was given, at tho close of hie reign, the 
county of Cornwall at form. At tho acces¬ 
sion of lloury HI ho was placed in the same 
position as liis father ovor Cornwall, but 
was subsequently deprived of it, and, going 
to the Holy Land, died about 1221 (l)uo« 
dam, Baronage, p. CIO). 

Mr. Eyton lias printed an interesting 
charter of Earl ltogiuald towards tho dose 
of his life (History of Shropshire, vii. 167- 8); 
this mentions several of his relatives, and a 
pedigroo is appended, -Besides a brother Wil¬ 
liam, who Hold ol' him in tho return of I ICO, 
ho had throe half-brothers, tho legitimate 
sons of his mother, bv her husband, Herbert 
EiUllerbort. In 1177 at tho counoii ol' Ox¬ 
ford, Henry IT bestowed on his brother Wil¬ 
liam, his hnlf-hrothor Herbert, and tlioir 
nephew Joel do i'omcrai tho lief of Limor'uik 
(Roo, llov, ii. 184); but they docidud to re¬ 
fuse it (ib. p. 18C), 

[Authorities quoted in tho loxt.] J. 71. R, 

REGINALD (d. 1200), abbot of Waldon, 
became prior of that house in 1101. Through 
the liberality of its benefactors, notably of 
■William do Mandovillc, third earl of Essex 


[q. v,], Reginald was enablea*t7^hTrt„ 
priory to the position of an abbey in Rm 
(L^e elevation of the house at tlieerZ 
of the Mandeville estates brought 
the enmity °i the heir, Geoftey PiXe, 
But the latter, alter showing much hostility' 
also became a benefactor of the abbey mJj' 
DALE, Monastioon Anglicanism, iv, lS&seo-> 
Reginald appointed vicars to his denen- 
dent churches, hut conceded to ’WilRam 
do Mandeville, during his lifetime, the rirk 
of nominaling the clergy of 8aV en Re 
has boen placed in the lists of the'chan 
cellors of England, hut this seems to be a 
mistake. 

Another RmiNAM (Jl. 1126) was, accord¬ 
ing to Lolands uncorroborated testimony 
(Itinerary, ii. 44), chancellor in Henry ft 
roign, and nftorwarde prior und bonofaotorof 
the Cluniac house of Montaoute in Wilt- 
shiro. Hie name does not appear in the 
accredited lists of the priors and benefactors 
of that honso. 


piugrtulu'-j Monnst, Angl iv. 138s<j,t.1|)3-C, 
Rpoltnan’s O looser lum Archaiologicum, p. no' 
Nowcourt'b Koporlorhim, ii. 022; Willis's Mitied 
Abbeys, ii. 82; bone's Judges of England, p. 
660, od. 1870 ; Campboll’a hives of the Chan, 
collors, i. 61. J A. M, C-A 

REGINALD ITT2J00ELIN (1140 P- 
1191), nrchbihlmp-oloct of Canterbury, [See 

BlTZJOl'DLIN.] 

REGONDI, G1ULIO (1822-1872), gui- 
torist aiul concur! inn-player, was, aoooramg 
to liis own account, bom at Geneva in 1832 
Ilis earliest rocolleclions dated from Lyons, 
where ho lived wit h a man whom he regarded 
as liis father, a teacher of languages, vie 
had boon professor at the gymnasium in 
Milan in 1822, 

During this period at Lyons Regondi. 
who early showed groat aptitude for 
music, was compelled, by being locked in 
liis room, 1 o practice five hours daily on the 
guitar, and lie advanced so rapidly that 
liis father, yielding to the advice of a Dr. 
Young, took him to all the principal Europeaa 
courts, excepting that of Spain, before lie we 
ten years old. Tho pair arrived in England 
in Juno 1881, and some time was passed in 
I >u blhi, whore Kogondi became friendly will 
Mrs. Homans, who in 1884 wrote a poem 
about him (of. Musical IForld, 1872, p. 384 1 , 
In 1841 Regondi made a concert-tour with 
the violoncellist, Josef Liedel, which cul¬ 
minated in six very successful concerts ct 
Vienna, Regondi hiinsolf playing an instru¬ 
ment described as a melophone (cf. IIax- 
Hi.tCK, Gesehichted.es Concertwesens, Vienna, 
1809, p. 811). 
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Five years later Regondi again toured 
abroad, now with Madame Dulcken, the 
pianist; but after his return ho seems never 
to have quitted England again. An accom¬ 
plished linguist, and capable of becoming a 
g nE player on any instrument, he was the 
first to devote serious attention to the con¬ 
certina, and is said to have shown Sir Charles 
“Wheatstone [q. v.J its patentee, the complete 
capabilities of the instrument. For it Reg ondi 
wrote two concertos, and Molique wrote 
another for him. Iiegondi also arranged for it 
an enormous mass of music. Ilis piece, ‘ Les 
Oiseaux,’ enjoyed a great vogue. He also 
published a concertina 'Tutor 1 and a 'Hew 
Method,’ Dublin, 1857. Iiegondi died in 
London on 6 May 1872, after a long period of 
ill health. He was buried at Kensal Green. 

[Musical World, 1872, pp.815,346; ARgsmeme 
lIusikaliscliB Zeituug, 1846, p, 863; Brit, Mus. 
Catalogues, and authorities quoted in the text,] 

R. H. L. 

REGULUS or RULE, SaiOT {Jl. 8 th 
cent, f), was the legendary founder 1 of the see 
of St. Andrews. He is a leading character 
in the storv of the jouvneyings of the relics 
of St. Andrew, a story which has three prin¬ 
cipal versions—that of a Colbertine manu¬ 
script (the oldest and simplest of the three], 
that of St. Andrews priory, and that of the 
Aberdeen breviary. These versions vary 
considerably in detail, hut the main outline 
of the story is that when in 345 Constantius 
invaded Patras, whore St. Andrew was mar¬ 
tyred, Bishop Regulus, custodian of the 
relics, concealed a part of them in obedience 
to a vision; he was direoted in a second 
vision to found a church in the west. Aftor 
some wandering, Regulus reached Scotland, 
and ou a hill called Rigmond (Kil-rymont, 
or St. Andrews) met the Mug of the Piets 
at the head of an army. The King was Un- 
gus, son of Urguist, who had already been 
warned in a vision to offer the tenth part of 
his inheritance to St. Andrew in order that 
he might be victorious in the war ho was 
■waging against the Britannic nations in the 
plain of Merse, or, acoording to the St. An¬ 
drews version, against /Etualaton, king of 
the Saxons. The relics of St. Andrew were 
landed at a harbour called Matjia—that is, 
Mordurus or Muckross, The king then dedi¬ 
cated that place to St. Andrew, to be head 
of all the Pictish churches, and made a grant 
of Kilrymont and a large territory to Goa and 
St. Andrew, together with the sites of many 
other churches which the legend specifies. 

Skene identifies Uugus or Hungus, son of 
Urguist, the benefactor of Regulus, with 
Angus MoFergus, who reigned 7 81-761, and 
led in 740 an expedition against Eadbert, 


king of Northumbria. The 'Register of St. 
Andrews,’however,attributed thefoundation 
of St. Andrews to a later Angus McFergus, 
who reigned 822-834. It is impossible to 
reconcile the dates of either Angus with 
those assigned in legend to Regulus, who is 
said to have left Patras for Scotland in the 
fourth century. But no reliance oan be placed 
on that part of the story; there is doubtless 
some confusion between the founder of the 
Scottish see of St. Andrews and another St 
Regulus or Rioul, a Greek of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, who was first biBhop of Senlis. 

The oult of St. Andrew in the eighth cen¬ 
tury in Scotland was perhaps due to the 
wanderings of Acca [q. v.]; the latter had 
ruled over Hexham, which was dedicated to 
St. Andrew ; and the church there claimed 
to possess Ins relics. 

St. Regulus is commemorated in the Aber- 
deen_ breviary on 30 March. When 30 March 
fell in Lent, St. Regulus’s feast was com¬ 
memorated on 17 Oct. On the preceding 
day the feast of an Lush saint, Riaghail, is 
celebrated, and it has been suggested that 
this name is thB Oellio form of the Latin 
Regulus. In Scotland St. Regulus is patron 
of churches at Monifeth, JKennethmont, 
Meikle Folia, and Ecolesgreg. 

[Forbos’s Cal. of Scottish Saints, p. 486; 
Brav. Abard. Prop. SS. pars hyem. f. lxxxii, 
edited for the Bannetyne Club; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, and paper in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iv. 300-21; 
Reeves's Culdees, pt. iii. § 2; Acta S3. Holland. 
Oct. viii. 183; Diet, of Christian Biogr.; O’Han- 
lon’s Irish Saints, iii. 1021.] M. B. 

REID. [See also Read, Rhadb, Rddb, 
Redd, and Rebdb.] 

REID or RHEAD, ALEXANDER 
(1586 P-1641), anatomist and surgeon, born 
about 1686, whose surname is variously spelt 
Reid, Read, Reade, Rhead, or Rkeodus, was 
third son of James Reid, minister of Ban¬ 
chory Ternan, Kincardineshire. Thomas Reid 
(d. 1624) [q. v.] was his older brother. After 
being educated by his father at Bonehory, 
Alexander proceeded to Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity, where he graduated M.A after 1600. 
He then travelled abroad, and studied surgery 
in France, He resided at Holt on the border 
of Wales in 1618, and practised in North 
Wales, often seeing patients in Denbigh and 
at times travelling to Bath. On one occasion 
he was asked by Lord Gerard, near Newport, 
to see his tailor, whose leg had been injured, 
and he cut it off above the knoe with a 
joiner’s whip-saw, stopping haemorrhage with 
a mixture of unslaked lime, umber ; whites of 
and hare’s fur. The man lived os a 
8 x 2 
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pensioner of Lord Gerard for many years, 
und the success of this operation, performed 
■with no instruments or medicine but what 
the place afforded, increased Heid’s fame as 
a surgeon. He was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford on 28 May 1820, with his brother 
Thomas, and on the following day ho was 
created doctor of physio by letters from 
James I. IIo became, about the same time, 
a foreign brother of tiio Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, and a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 22 Dec, 1621. Ho was ad¬ 
mitted a fellow of the latter body on 3 March 
1623-4. On 7 July in the same year he was 
incorporated in his medical degree at Cam¬ 
bridge. He was appoiutedlocturer on anatomy 
at Barber-Surgeons’ llall on 28 Deo. 1032. 
lie lectured on Tuesdays throughout the 
year, and rccoivcd 20/. ns a stipond. lie hold 
the post until 1034. IIo diod in October 
1(111, his will being proved on 2-1 Oei. Kill, 
ilis bouse in London was near tho L'Toet 
Street Conduit. 

Reid acquired a largo fortune, and his 
brother Thomas bequeathed him four thou¬ 
sand marks in 1021, IIo maintained an in¬ 
timate relationship with tho universities of 
Abordecn throughout his life. On -1 Oct. 
1033 he gave 110/. to found bursaries, nud 
other sums were, with his library, bequeathed 
to tho King's and Marischal Colleges by his 
will. IIo also boqueathed 100/. to the 
College of Physicians. 

Bold was thoroughly grounded in llio 
scientific loro of liis age, but ho was too 
old to accept Harvey's great doctrine that 
the blood circulates. Ho taught well, but ho 
docs not seem to have been in uny way in 
advance of his time. IIo wrote, however, in 
a clear style, somewhat loss colloquial Ilian 
that of his contemporary, William Clowes 
(1610-1004) [q. v.], and the low casus from 
his own practice which ho gives are well 
told, lie seems to have seen the body of 
the Dulco of Buckingham after liis assassina¬ 
tion by Pulton, and dwells moro Ilian once 
upon tho precise direction of tho wound 
which sovorod the arturia vonosa. IIo thought 
little of Paracelsus, but taught his doctrines 
so that true practitioners, liy knowing them, 
might find out and expose empirics. Ilis 
works had a groat reputation. During his 
life they wore pirated, and moro than fifty 
years after liis death they wore republished. 
The central figure in the frontispioeo to his 
‘Manual of Anatomy’ appears to represent 
Ileid lecturing at the‘Barber-Surgeons' Hall ; 
another portrait is given on tho title-page of 
the 1660 edition of his ‘ Epitome of Socrets’ 
(Bhomxjiy). 

Hold's works aro: 1. 1 Saparayparjtla 


'Aripvmvp or a Description of the B 0 d^ 
Man. With the Practice of Cinmrerv ‘Li 

« he i u A e i 0f Mp 1 T £Mlnd - flft y iSSw? 

8vo, 1.034. Wood says that this work wm 

printed m 1610, but there is no othn 
evidence of such an edition. The exolane 
lion of the instruments is gathered w 
II. C out of the works of Ambrose P*J 
7 ^hirurgicall Lectures on Wounds,’W 
don,4to, 16o4; delivered at Barber-Sweeons’ 
Hall. 3. ‘ Tiie Manuall of the Anatomy or 
Dissection of the Body of Man, which usually 
are shewed In the Publike AnatomicallE\er- 
cisos, methodically digested into six books’ 
London, 12mo, 1634; 2iidcdit.l637,reprinted 
1038; 3rd edit. 1042; 4thedit.l660 ; SthediT 
1053; this is a digest of the lectures which 
lio delivered as professor of anatomy. 4. 1 Chi- 
rurgicall Lectures on Tumours and Ulcers’ 
Loudon, 4to, 1035. 5. ‘A Treatise of the 
First Part of Chirurgery called by mee 
n-vpBsTiKij,’ London, 1638. 0. ‘A Treatise 
of all tlio Muscles of tho Body of Man ’ 
London, 4to, 1037; 2nd edit. 1660 ; 3rd edit. 
1060. 7. 1 Alphabetical! LiBt of Physical! 
■Secrets, by O[won] WJoodl,’ 8vo, 1030. 
8. ‘ThoWorkcs of that Famous Physitieu, 
Dr. Alexander Head/4lo, London; 2nd edit. 
1050 ; 3rd edit. 1060. This contains Nos, 
3, 3, 6, and 0. 9. 'An Epitome of Secrets 
by Alexander Bead,’ Svo, 1051 and 1660, 
10. 'Mobt excellent Modicinps and Beme- 
tlies for most Diseases . . . lately compiled 
by A. It., Doctor in Physic, deceased... and 
muco revised by (T. A.) an able Practitioner,' 
London, 8vo, 1(161. 11, ‘ Chirurgornra 

Comes, or tho whole Practice of Ciiirm- 
gery, begun by tho learned Dr. Bead and 
complolod by a Momber of tho College of 
Physicians in London/ London, 8vo, 1087: 
a collection of ltoid's surgical works, with 
an appendix (concerning n cbirnrgeon’s re¬ 
port before a magistrate on tho view of t 
wounded porson) which resembles that givea 
by Thomas Brugis [q. v.] The work is com¬ 
pleted by a ireal iso on midwifery and another 
on plastic operations. 

[Information kindly givon by Mr. P. J. Ander¬ 
son, tho librarian at tho university of Aberdeen, 
in whoso Fasti Acad. Mimscallnnte Aberdonereei 
Tteid’s will is published, and notos kindly supplied 
by Dr. Norman Moore. Seo also Wood’s Fasti; 
Munk's Ooll. of Phys.; Baldwin Harney's Bus- 
tornm aliquot roliquito; Dngald Stowart’shife®’ 
Thomas Itoid, D.D., who was s member of tl» 
same family.] D'A. P- 

REED, ALEXANDER (1747-1823), 
painter, eeoond sou of John Reid of lfirkee- 
nan, near Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
was bom in 1747. lie exhibited a portrait 
of Mr, Ochterlony at the gallery of ths 
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Society of Artists in 1770. After spending 
, 0 me time in Paris before the revolution, he 
appears to have had a studio at Dumfries 
about the end of the last century. He 
painted miniatures, oil portraits, and land¬ 
scapes, some of which have been engraved. 
His name is best known in connection with 
a miniature of Robert Burns, which he 
painted at Dumfries in 1796. Allan Cun¬ 
ningham, in his life of Raeburn (Lints, v. 
215), speaks of ‘ Read, a wandering limner, 
who found his way on a time to Dumfries, 
where he painted the heads of Burns and 
his Jean on ivory.’ Bums wrote to Mrs. 
\V. Riddell from Dumfries on 29 Jan. 1796: 

< I am just sitting to Reid in this town for 
a miniature, and I think he has hit by far 
the best likeness of me ever taken. "When 1 
you are at any time so idle in town as to ] 
call at Reid’s painting-room, and mention to 1 
him that I spoke of such a thing to you, he 
will shew it to you, elso he will not ; for 
both the miniature's existence and its destiny 
are an inviolable secret ’ (Bursts, Works, ed, 
W. Douglas, 1879, vi. 181). All trace of 
this portrait has been lost, but of a number 
of miniatures asserted to be the authentic 
ortrait of Burns by Reid, that bequeathed 
y W. F. Watson to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has by far the 
strongest claim. Iieid’e work is not very 
accomplished, but he was painstaking and 
accurate, and his colour is not unpleasing. 
On the death of his elder brother in 1804 
he succeeded to the estate, and settled there. 
He died unmarried in 1828. A portrait of 
Mm, by an unknown artist, passed to the 
possession of his great-nephew, Mr. G. 
Corson, architect, Leeds. 

[Private information.] 0. D. 

REID, ALEXANDER (1802-1800), 
schoolmaster, was born at Thornhill in Dum¬ 
friesshire in 1802. His father, a merchant, 
came from Aberdeenshire. The son was 
educated at the parish school at Thornhill, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh University, 
where, after distinguishing himself in the 
rhetoric classes, he graduated M.A. From 
September 1822 onwards he was parish 
schoolmaster at Dornook, Dumfriesshire, 
when he prepared himself to enter the churoh 
of Scotland. He was licensed by the pres¬ 
bytery of Annan in 1827. Through his con¬ 
nection with Dr. Andrew Thomson (1779- 
1831) [q. v.], he was appointed (27 July 
1827) chief master of St. George's School, 
Edinburgh. In 1829 he was appointed to 
the Circus Place school in Edinburgh, formed 
after the model of an English preparatory 
Bchool with advanced classes. This school 


was established about the same time as the 
Edinburgh Academy. Reid remained con¬ 
nected with it till 1846, except for a short 
interval in 1832-3, when he took charge of a 
school in Dublin. Between 1833 and 1846 
his smaller sohool-books were chiefly written. 
His most important work was his’* English 
Dictionary,’ which he issued in 1844. It 
cost him much labour, and over-work brought 
on serious illness. In 1849, partially re¬ 
covered,he was appointed by the Free Church 
of Scotland inspector of primary schools. In 
1850, after receiving from the university of 
Aberdoen the honorary degree of LL.D., he 
purchased the proprietary school known as 
the Edinburgh Institution, the aim of which 
was to provide a 'modern’ education of a 
high-olass character. The school was ener¬ 
getically worked, and removed from Hill 
Street to Queen Street. In 1858 Reid’s 
health gave way entirely. He retired from 
the school, and died on 29 June 1860. 

In 1833 he married the third daughter of 
J. Greig, parish minister of Dalmeny, Lin¬ 
lithgowshire. 

A medallion of Raid was made after his 
death by Brodie the sculptor. A replica in 
stucco is in the Edinburgh Institution. 

Reid's chief publication was ‘A Dictionary 
of the English Language, containing the pro¬ 
nunciation, etymology, and explanation of all 
words authorised by eminent writers. To 
which are added a vocabulary of the roots 
of English words and an accented list of 
proper names,’ Edinburgh, 1844,12mo; 9th 
ed. 1853; 17th ed. 1863; 18th ed. 1864. 
Among lxis other works were: ‘An Outline 
of Sacred Geography’(16th ed. 1861); ‘Rudi¬ 
ments of English Composition,’ Edinburgh, 
1839,12mo; 18th ed. 1872 (with Key, 1843, 
1872) ; ‘ Rudiments of English Grammar ’ 

S 337, 12mo; 28rd ed. 1874, 16mo); and of 
odem Geography (1837, 16mo; 63rd ed. 
1898). A third edition of ‘ Selection from 
A. Reid’s “ Rudiments of Geography," trans¬ 
literated into the Nagari charaoter for the 
use of the lower English classes in Indian 
schools, by Ganesa Mnrtando Srotriya,’ ap¬ 
peared at Poona in 1888, 10mo. Reid also 
adapted Kilto’s ‘ History of Palestine’ (1843) 
and P. F. Tytier’s ‘History of Scotland' 
(1851). 

[Private information from J. R. Reid, esq., 
late of Bengal Civil Service, son of Dr. Reid, 
and Dr. R. Ferguson, Principal of the Edinburgh. 
Institution.] F. W-n. 

REID, ANDREW (d. 1767 P), compiler, 
was perhaps a member of the Reid family of 
Fifesbire, but migrated to London, probably 
about 1720, and interested himself in lite- 
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rary and scientific subjects. In 1728 he pro- restricting tho teaching to the delivm~? 
jected ‘The Present State of the Republick lectures by the professors and the writ; 
of Letters,’ a periodical publication which he of papers by the students. These innovation 
edited until 1786, when it ceased; two though at first strenuously opposed were 
volumes appoared each year. In 1782 he course of time adopted in both institution 
published an abridgment of Newton’s ‘ Ckro- with beneficial results. He died in 1888 
nology,’ of wliicb another edition appeurod David Boswell was educated at Edinhurut 
at Dublin in 1782. In 1783, in conjunction University, obtained his medical diploma an 
with John Gray, Reid edited an‘Abridgment’ 12 July 1880, and was admitted a fellow of 
of the‘Philosophical Transactions’from 1720 the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
to 1782; it was published in 2 vols. 8 vo. on 2 Aug. 1883. Chemistry was his favourite 
In 1747 he published a ‘ Letter to Dr. Halos study, and in 1888 he set up a laboratory 
concerning the Nature of Tar,’ &o., and in and instituted classes for instruction in tom- 
1767 an ‘Essay on Logarithms,’ 4to, which ticnl and theoretical chemistry. These were 
he dedicated to his old friend, John Gray, so successful that Ire was soon afterwards an- 
JF.R.S, In the same year he was employed pointed assistant to Dr. Thomas CharlesHom 
by George, first baron Lyttelton [q. v.], to [q. v.], professor of chemistry at the imiver. 
correot lor tiro press tlio first two ouitions of sity. Tie continued to conduct his private 
his ' History of the Life of Ilonry II,’ hut oUeinistvyolaasoB until lrU removal to London 
lie probably died in tho same year, us tho in 1847. Ila was author of two textbooks 
correction of the third edition, which appoared ‘Elements of Oliemistry,'Edinburgh, 1837 
in 1768, was ontrustod to another. ‘ Textbook for Students of Chemistry,' 1 S 3 &! 

[Works in Bril. Mus. Libr.; Nichole’s Lit. Tho ventilation of public buildings was a sub- 
Anacd. i. 482, ii. 730, lit. 607, iv. 207, 406, v. J.^^hich early engaged his attention, and in 
306; Johnson's Works, vhi. 102; Hill's Boswell, 184iho published ‘ Illustrations of theThcory 
ih. 82 ,» 6.] A. P. P. and Practice of Ventilation.’ Thebookat- 

tracteil general notice, and bis system was 
REID, DAVID BOSWELL (1806-1808), adopted ny Sir Charles Barry in the new 
inventor, horn at Edinburg] 1 in 1806, was houses of parliament. Reid was engaged for 
the second son of Dr. Peter Reid, by Chris- fivo years at Westminster upon this work, 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [a, v,] IBs method waB also applied more fully 
of Balcormo, and elder brother of lingo to St. George’s Ilall, Liverpool—the only 
Reid [q. v.] building, according to his own statement, 

The fatlior, Phteb Rutd (1777-1888), only in which his sysl em was completely carried 
son of David Reid, Wost India merchant, out. In 1866 lloid became government 
and Elisabeth Boswell, represontat ivo of the medical inspoctor to the sanitary commission 
eldor lino of tho old family of the Boswells of of the United States. On the outbreak of 
Bftlmuto, was born at Dubby skin, Fifeehiro, the civil war new military hospitals were 
inl777. lie studied medicine at Edinburgh erected throughout tho States,and Reidwas 
University, and first gainod a reputation as about to loavo Washington on a tour of in¬ 
editor of Dr. William Cullen's great work, spoction whon ho was seized with a fatal 
‘First Linos of tho Practice of Physic.’ illness. lie died at Washington on 6 April 
ThreocditionB,publishodrospectivolyml802, 1808. 

1810, and 1810, with notes by Roid, cm- [Churlor, Statutes, &e. of tho Royal doll.of 
bodied the results of tlio most rocont expo- Physicians, Edinburgh; Oonolly's Eminent Men 
lienee. Reid's oavliost original work was of Fife, p. 877| Thomas’s Uwv. Diet, of Biogr] 
entitled ‘Letters on the Study of Modioiue A B. M. 

and on tho Medical Character, addressed to REID, GEORGE WILLIAM _ (1819- 
A Studout,’published at Edinburgh in 1809. 1887), koepor of tho department of prints and 
But it was as an educat ional reformer that drawings at tho British Museum, bora in 
Peter Roid chiefly madu his mark. In 1824 London on 0 July 1810, was son of George 
lie published a letter to tho town council of Roid, a draughtsman and laaoherof drawing, 
Edinburgh urging a thorough reform in tho who afterwards bocame an attendant in the 
curriculum of the high school, advocating a print-room. Ilo was educated as an artist,but 
traduction of the time spent upon tho dead in 1842 he rncoived an appointment as nnat- 
Iangungos, and tho introduction of such sub- tendantin tho department of prints and dtaw"- 
jeots as geography, history, mathematics, and ings in the British Museum, from which posi- 
modom languages, Four years later he wrote tion ho was promoted to be an assistant in 
to the‘ Caledonian Mercury ’ aletter proposing 1866. On tho decease of William Hookta 
that oral examinations should bo hold in each Carpenter [q. v.], Reid was on 1 Aug. I 860 
of tho classes in tho university, instead of advanced to the kcepersbip, which he hew 
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until Ms retirement on 20 Deo. 1883. He 
possessed a most exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of prints, and of their commercial 
value. Great additions were made to the 
national collection during his tenure of office 
as keeper, the most important of which were 
the Henderson bequest of watercolour draw¬ 
ings, comprising 184 fine examples of the work 
of Turner, Girtin, David Cox, William James 
Muller, Canaletto, and John Robert Cozens; 
the Crace collection of maps, plans, and 
views of London; the Hawkins collection 
of English satirical prints; the Slade be¬ 
quest of engravings; tho Anderson collec¬ 
tion of Japanese and Chinese drawings; the 
collection of proofs and prints of Turner's 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ formed by John Pye; 
Hollar’s great view of Cologne; and the 
series of six plates of the Triumphs of Pe¬ 
trarch, ascribed to Era Filippo Lippi, all in 
the earliest states, which were formerly in 
the Sunderland Library at Blenheim. 

Several valuable departmental catalogues 
were prepared under his supervision, and he 
caused to be printed and published, besides 
some exhibition guides, the ‘Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in four volumes, 1870-83 ; the 
‘Desoriptive Catalogue of Playing and other 
Cards,’ by Dr. W. H. Willshne, 1876 ; the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in 
the British Museum: German and Flemish 
Schools,' also by Dr. Wiltshire, in two vo¬ 
lumes, 1879-83. He likewise selected the 
examples for the two parts of reproductions 
of ‘Italian Prints ’ issued in 1882-8. 

Reid’s chief non-official work was a ‘De¬ 
scriptive Catalogue of the Works of George 
Cruikahanlr,’ in three quarto volumes, 1871 j 
but he also wrote introductions and descrip¬ 
tive text to ‘Designs for Goldsmiths, Jewel¬ 
lers, &o., by Hone Holbein,’ twenty photo¬ 
graphs from the original drawings in the 
British Museum, published by the Arundel 
Society in 1809; ‘A Reproduction of the 
Salamanca Collection of Prints from Nielli,’ 
1869; ‘Albert Diirer andLucas vonLeyden,’ a 
catalogueofworks exhibited attheBurlington 
Fine Arts Club, 1809; ‘TitianPortraits,’ 1871; 

‘ Gems of Dutch Art,' 1872 j and ‘ Works of 
the Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, reproduced in facsimile by photo-in¬ 
taglio,’ 1884, of which the first series only 
was ever published. He also drew up the 
catalogue of the prints and etohings in 
the Byce collection, South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, and a catalogue in manuscript of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s collection of prints 
and drawings at Ohatsworth, as well as the 
sale catalogues of the Julian Marshall and 
other collections of engravings. 


Reid 

Reid died at Heathfield Park, Willesden 
Green, near London, on 20 Oot. 1887, after 
^lengthened period of depression and of bad 

[Times, 26 Oct. 1887; Athenaeum, 1887, ii. 
673 ; Academy, 1887, ii. 326.] R. E. G. 

REID, HUGO (1809-1872), educational 
writer, bom at Edinburgh on 21 June 1809, 
was third son of Dr, Peter Reid, by Chris¬ 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q. v.], 
historian of Edinburgh, and younger brother 
of David Boswell Iteid [q. v.] He was a 
good classical scholar, hut was best known 
m the Scottish capital as an able chemist, 
mechanician, and writer of popular educa¬ 
tional handbooks. He was for some years 
resident of the Hunterian Society of Edin- 
urgh, and afterwards lecturer on chemistry 
and natural philosophy at the High School. 
Liverpool. In 1868 he went to the United 
States, migrated thence to Nova Scotia, and 
for some years held the post of principal of 
Dalhousie College, Halifax. He died in Lon¬ 
don on 13 June 1872. He married, in 1839, 
Marion, eldest daughter of James Kirkland, 
a Glasgow merchant, by whom he left one 
daughter. 

Reid published, besides ‘Catechisms’ of 
chemistry (1837), of heat (1840), and of astro¬ 
nomy (1841), and elementary text-books on 
geography (1849), physical geography (I860), 
arithmetic (1868), and mathematics (1872): 
1. ‘ Outlines of Medical Botany,’ Edinburgh, 
1882,12mo; 2nd edit, enlarged,1839. 2. ‘Ta¬ 
bular Views of Botanioal Classifications,’ 
Edinburgh, 1833,8vo. 8. ‘PopularTreatise 
on Chemistry: I. Chemistry of Nature’ (all 
published), Glasgow, 1834,12mo; reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1887. 4. ‘Science of Botany,’ 

Glasgow, 1837, 18mo; Edinburgh, 1838; 
sixth thousand, 1840. 6. ‘ The Steam En¬ 
gine,’ 1828,12mo; other edit. 1840 and 1861, 
6 , ‘ Remarks on Arago’s Statements on the 
Steam-engine,’ 1840, 8vo. 7. ‘ Chemistry of 
Science and Art,’ Edinburgh, 1840,12mo; 
2nd edit, 1848. 8. ‘Natural Philosophy: 
Book I. Pneumatics,’ Edinburgh, 1841, 8vo. 
9, Elements of Astronomy,’Edinburgh, 1842, 
12mo; 2nd edit. 1862 ; 3rd edit. 1866 ; 4th 
edit., by A. Maokay, 1874, 8vo. 10, ‘What 
should be done for the People P An Appeal 
to the Electors of the United Kingdom,’ 
London, 1848,8vo. 11. * A System of Mo¬ 
dern Geography,' Edinburgh, 1852,8vo: 3rd 
edit. 1867. 12, 1 The Principles of Educa¬ 
tion,’ 1868-4,12mo. 18. ‘ On Mathematical 
Geography and easy Methods of teaching 
it ’ (a Society of Arts Lecture), London, 
1864, 8vo, 14. ‘The Solar System,’ London, 
1864, a folio sheet. 16, ' Mental Arithma- 
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tic/ London, 1839, 18mo. 18. 'Sketches 

in North America/ London, 1861, 12mo, 
17. ‘The American Question in a Nutshellj 
or why we should rocogniso the Confede¬ 
rates/ London, 1862, 8vo. 18. ‘A Hand¬ 
book of the History of the United States/ 
London, 1862, 8vo. 19. (Under tlio psou- 
donym of Iloger Uoswull) ‘ The Art of Con- 
versation,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 20. ‘Un 
Euclid ns a School-book/ London, 1870, 
8 vo. Ileid was n frequent contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries/ under his initials ‘II. It,' 
His wife published ‘ A l’loa for Women,' 
Edinburgh, 18-13, 8vo (another edit. New 
York, 1846, 8vo). 

[Allibono’s Diet., of Engl. Litoratuvo; Edin¬ 
burgh Courant, 20 Juno 1872.] Q. S. B. 

REID, JAMES SEATON, D.D. (1708- 
1831), church historian, born in Lurgnn, 00 . 
Armagh, was son of Forest lleid, mast or of 
a grammar school thnro, and Mary Weir, his 
wife. Loft fatherless at an early ngo, .Fames 
spent much of his youth at Uaroollnn, on. 
Donegal, under tho cavo of his brother Ed¬ 
ward, minister of Lhe prosbylorian congrega¬ 
tion there. At tho age of fifteen ho ontered 
(lio university of Glasgow, whore liograduated 
M.A, iu 1816, and afterwards attended tho 
divinity hall. Ho was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of LeUerkenny in 1818, and 
in the following year wns ordained, and in¬ 
ducted to tho presbylerian church of Dono- 
gore, co. Antrim, hour years later ho was 
translated to thepresbyterian church at (Jar- 
rickfergus. From t bin tunc, while discharging 
with tiio grant osl diligence and faithfulness 
his heavy past oral duties, he began his pre¬ 
paration'for a history of I lio Irish presbyterian 
church. This was a task of much diliioult.y, 
ns—to uso his own words—‘ there wns thou 
no history of any branch of t ho church in Ire¬ 
land : nor wns llioro any narrative of ovonts 
connectod with the religious interests of the 
country on which the least dopomlenceoonld 
be placed.’ llo had to colloct his niatariiils 
from tlio records of church courts and other 
manuscript a within his roach, and ho mndo 
frequent visits to Dublin, Loudon, and Edin¬ 
burgh to pursue his researches in the groat, 
public libraries. In 1827 I 10 was unani¬ 
mously elected moderator of tho synod of 
Ulster, in the twenty-ninth year of his ngo. 
Tt was a lime of bitter controversy, and, 
though himsolf a staunch upholder of tho 
catholic doctrine of tho Trinity, Reid had won 
by his learning and moderation tho respect 
of tho Arlan party, which was then on tho 
eve of secession. During his term of oflioo 
lie preached before tlio synod a sermon on 
thu controversy, which he published, with a 


preface and historical notes. In laor/TT 
‘Orthodox Presbyterian- was “2^ 
Itoid and others, and he was a frequent 
tributor. In 1833 tho university of Gist! 
gow conferred on Mm the honorary 
ot D.D. In tho following year lie nubluLii 
tho first volume of the * History o/theS 
bylorinn Church in Ireland.' £ °“™ 
recognised as valuable, and the Royal Imli 
Academy unanimously elected him a mem- 
b «\ The second volume, containimr many 
original documents relating to the civil wa» 
andCromwon’ S r ul0 in Ireland, appeared in 
18.37, and 111 that year lie was appointed 
professor of ecolesinstieal history, church 
government, nnd pastoral theology, in the 
J loyal Helfnst College. In 1841 he was pre¬ 
sented by tho crown to the professorship oi‘ 
e.liuroli history in tho university of Glasgow. 
Thore ho had an adequate salary, a great 
library at Mr command, and a long vacation 
of over six montliR in the yenr j and under 
tlieso advantageous circumstances he con- 
tinnod to pursuo his studies with zeal and 
industry. lie spent part of 1815 and ol 
1H46 on tho continont, visiting the chief 
scones ofliisforicintoreslinGermany,France 
and Italy. In 1848 lio edited Murdock’s 
translation of Moshciin’s ‘Church History/ 
to which he added many valuable notes. 

lleid died cm 26 March 1861, from an 
affection of tho brain brought onbyexcessiie 
study. A considerable portion of the third 
Yolumo of liisj Ilisl ovy' was then rendy for 
1 ho proeB, and it wns completed by Professor 
Killnn of Belfast. As an historian, Reid's 
ohiof merits wove acuUmoss, painstaking re¬ 
search, impartiality, and clearness of state¬ 
ment, and liis work has taken a permanent 
place in lilorature. 

Hosidos the works mentioned above, Reid 
published ill 1824 a ‘ Brief Account of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church in the Form of 
Question and Answer j ’ ‘ Tlio Sabbath, a Tract 
for tho Times; ’ and ‘ Seven Lettors to Dr. 
Elrington, Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, “ occasioned by his Animad¬ 
versions in his ‘ Life of Usshar' on certain 


Passages in tlio History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland,”’ Glasgow, 1849. 

Hold married, in February 1820, Elizabeth, 
dauglit or of Samuol Arrot t, a Belfast surgeon, 
and had olovon children, of whom five sur¬ 
vived him, In acknoivlodgment of his lite¬ 
rary services a pension wns settled by 
govornmont on Itis widow and family. 

[Evangelical Witness (Belfast) for 1868; Hist, 
of Prosb. Congr. in Ireland, ed. Prof, Kill®, 
Bolfnst, who says in the preface that the greater 
part of tlio information contained in this work 
wns collected by Dr, Reid.] G. V. S. 
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REED, JOHN _ (1721-1807), general, 
founder of the chair of music at the Uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh, was the son of Alex¬ 
ander’ Robertson of Straloch, Perthshire, 
w h 0 took an active part and incurred heavy 
] OT3 e 3 in resisting tue Jacobite rebellion of 
1745 (of. Culloden Papers, p. 412). He was 
of the same stock as the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Matilda, the granddaughter of 
D, inc an, third baron of Strowan, having 
married John Reid of Straloch, and obtained 
a charter of the lands of Straloch from 
Janies II of Scotland in 1451. 

John Reid was born on 18 Feb. 1721, and 
wis educated at Edinburgh University. 
When Lord Loudoun's regiment of high¬ 
landers was raised, after Fonteiioy, he re¬ 
ceived a commission in it (8 June 1746) as 
lieutenant, his name being shown as John 
Robertson or Reid of Straloch (Siew.uit, 
Highlanders, ii. 72). Subsequently lie adopted 
exclusively the surname of Reid. He served 
with the regiment against the rebels, and was 
with tliftt part of it wlndi cnpturcd LIig troop? 
landed in Tongue Bay from the sloop Hazard 
on 25 March 1746. Those troops, belonging 
to the French service, but mainly Irish in 
nationality, numbered about 170, while their 
captors were only half that strength. The 
credit of this achievement was claimed by 
Lord Reay and his sons, one of whom wns a 
captain in Loudoun’s regiment ( Gent. Mug. 
1746, p. 207) : but, in a memorial to Lord 
Amherst, Reid affirmed many years after¬ 
wards and brought some evidence to show, 
that it was really due to Mm. When his 
superior officers, considering the enemy too | 
strong, had retired, he had persuaded some 1 
oF the men to remain with him; and at the 
risk of a court-martial he had persisted in 
the attacks which at length forced the enemy 
to surrender. About 12,000/. of money was 
taken, and the loss of this at a time when 
the Jacobite army was otherwise destitute 
was, according to Francis Fnrquliarson, who 
commanded a regiment in that army, ‘ the 
chief cause of taking that dosporato resolu¬ 
tion of engaging the king's army at Oullodon.' 

Reid served with his regiment in Flanders 
in 1747-8, and took part in the defence of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. When peace was made in 
1748 the regiment was reduced, and Reid 
bought a commission as captaiu-lieutenant 
in the 42nd highlanders on 26 June 1751. 
Re became captain 3 June 1762, and major 
1 Aug. 1769. lie served in the expedition 
against Martinique under Colonel Robert 
(afterwards General) Monclcton [q. v.] in 
January 1762, and in command of the 1st 
battalion of the 42nd he took a prominent 
port in the attack on the French positions on 


the Morne Tartanpon (24 Jan.), and was 
himself wounded in two places. On 3 Feb. 
he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel. In 
the same year he was at the siege of the 
Ilavannah, which lasted two months, and 
cost his battalion heavy losses from sickness. 
In October the 42nd went to British North 
America, liavinj been reduced to one bat¬ 
talion, and in 1764 Reid was second in com¬ 
mand in Bouquet's expedition against the 
western and Ohio Indians, which followed 
on the conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1770, after 
nearly twenty yeara in the 42nd, he wa« 
placed on half-pay. On 29 Aug. 1777 he 
was promoted colonel, and on 19 Oct. 1781 
major-general. 

when some new regiments were added to 
the establishment on account of French in¬ 
tervention in the war hetweau Great Britain 
and the American colonies, lie raised one— 
the 95th—of which he wns colonel from 
7 April 1780 till 31 May 1788, when it was 
disbanded. 

Reid became lieutonnnt-goneral 12 Oct. 
1793, and on 27 Nov. 1794 he was made 


In the previous July he had written to Lord 
Amherst, the commander-in-chief—-under 
whom he had served in America—asking for 
the colonelcy of a regiment not liable to bj 
reduced after the war, and setting forth in 
detail, perhaps with some exaggeration, his 
pnst services and the losses he had sustained. 
He had acquired, chiefly by purchase, about 
thirty-five thousand acres of land in Ver¬ 
mont, and had erected mills and made other 
improvements. Butthelandhadbeenforcibly 
seized by settlers from New England in 
1774, anil tho outbreak of the war had de¬ 
prived him of a remedy. 

lie became general 1 Jan. 1798, and died 
in the Ilaymarket, London, 6 Feb. 1807. 

Reid was a proficient flute-player and a 
musical composer. His compositions includ-* 
anintroduction,pastorale,mmuet,aud march, 
probably written for flute and bass. They 
were orcliestrally arranged by Sir Henry 
Bishop. 1 Twelve marches ’ by Reid were 
arranged for a full band of wind instruments 
by P. Winter in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

Iii spile of his own and liis father's losses, 
Reid left a fortune of more than 60,000/. 
Subject to the life-interest, of his only daugh¬ 
ter, who had married a Mr. Robertson with¬ 
out his consent, he left this money to found 
a professorship of music in the university of 
Edinburgh, and to be further applied to the 
purchase of a library, or otherwise laid out 
m such a manner as the principal and pro¬ 
fessors of the university might think proper. 
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Accordingly in 3839, after tlie daughter's 
death, tho chair of music was founded. The 
fund had increased by that time to about 
70,0002.; but the university authorities 
largely availed themselves of the discrot ion 
givon to them in the application of the 
money. They diverted tho bulk of it from 
the primary object to the furthor uses men¬ 
tioned in Reid’s will, and tlioy fixed the 
professor’s salary at 3002,, tho minimum 
which he hod named. John Thomson (1806- 
1841) [q. v.) was tho first professor, and Sir 
Ilenry Bishop the second (from L811 io 
1841). The salary was increased after an 
agitation hy Mr. John Donaldson, who bo- 
camo professor in 1846. 

Reid directed in his will that a concert 
should be annually givon on his birthday, 
and should begin with pieces of his own 
composition. A subsomieut ordinauco of the 
Scottish Univovsitios Commission abolished 
this concert, but directed that one of tho 
series of winter concorts should, if possible, 
lalco placo on Raid’s birthday, and include 
Homo of his compositions. 

Tho university of Edinburgh lias two 
anonymous portraits of Roid—one taken as 
a young man, tho other in later life. In tho 
latter he holds a flute. 

[Irving’s Book of Eminent Scotsmen j Dou¬ 
glas’s Baronage of Scotland j Stewart’s High¬ 
landers ; Hist. Rco. of tho 42nd and 88th Regi¬ 
ments ; Parkmnn's Conspiracy of rontiac; 
Grove's Diofc. of Music and Musicians; and, 
especially, information supplied by 3?r, Niecks, 
esq., tlie present Reid professor of musioj 

E. MT. Is 

_ REID, JOHN, M.D. (1770-1822), phy¬ 
sician, was born at Leicester in 177(5, and 
after education at the school of Mr. Holland, 
a dissenting minister, wont to tho Ilackney 
nonconformist academy for five years, Ho 
then studied medicine at Edinburgh, and 
there graduated M.D. on 12 Sept. 1798, read¬ 
ing a thesis ‘Do Inannia.’ lie became a 
licentiate of tho College of Physicians of 
London on 26 Juno 1801. lie published in 
1801 a translation from tho French, ‘Au 
Account of tho Savage Youth of Avignon j’ 
in 1806 ‘A Treatise of Consumption,’ in 
which ho states his belief that tubercles are 
inflammatory products, and have no real re¬ 
semblance to caseous disease of lymphatic 
glands; and in 1810 ‘Essays on Insanity,' 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 
1821 as ‘Essays on Hypochondriasis and 
other Norvous Affections.’ He generally 
writes with good senso, and relates a few in¬ 
teresting cases of mental disease, but has 
addod nothing to medioal knowledge. lie 
was a contributor of medioal reports to the 


Old Monthly Magazine,’ g ave lecture!^ 

the theory and practice of medicine,ZdC 
physician to the Finsbury DispensC b£ 
house was in Grenville Street, BrmJS 
Square, and he died there on 2 July 182? 

[Munk’B Ooll. of Phys. iii, 14 . 'Works 1 

n:m. 

aMD, JOHN (1808-1841P) compderot 
‘ Bibliotheca Scoto-Oeltica,’ born at P™w 
on 2 April 1808 was the second son of j£ 
Iteid’ M.D., by Jean M'Gavin, sister to Wil¬ 
liam M'Gavin [q, v .] of Glasgow. After 
receiving an educationmostlyftom his father 
he was apprenticed to a firm of bookseller 
m Glasgow. At the end of his apprentice- 
ship. 1m went to London, and entered the 
service of Messrs. Black & Young, foreitm 
publishers, In a few years he again returned 
to Glasgow, whore ho started as bookseller 
and publisher on his own account. "While 
studying Gaelic in 1826, a friend asked Beid 
to catalogue his Gaelic hooks for him. This 
led to tho compilation of tho ‘Bibliotheca 
Scoto-Celtica,’ tho manuscript of which acci¬ 
dent ally foil into tho hands of Sir John Sin¬ 
clair, hart. [q. v.], in 1827. By him it was 
brought under the notice of tho TUghWs 
Soeioty of London, from which it received a 
premium in 1831. It was published in Glas¬ 
gow hy Roid himself in 1832. 

While in Glasgow Reid took consideralle 
interest in social reform and politics. He 
was a. particular friend to the Polish exiles 
then in this country, and he was one of 
thoso active politicians who desired the Earl 
ol Durham to load a reconstructed radical 
party in parliament. With this end in view 
ho published in 1835 a sketch of the carl’s 
political career. Owing to his interest in 

« ’ *• ’ .1 _ ..' 5 . 1 . •_V fl n_ 5 . 
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who was latterly editor of the ‘Daily Newy 
and William Motherwell [q, v.] the poet, 

Roid was fond of travelling, and knew the 
coni inont woll. In 1838 ho went to Turkey 
on a prolonged visit, and in 1840 published 
his impressions of tho country in ‘Turkey 
and tho Turks, being the Presonl State of the 
()t toman Empire,’ London, 1840. That year 
ho gave up his publishingbusineseinGlasgow 
and went to llong Kong to edit an English 
journal and prepare a Ohmose dictionary. He 
diod at Uong Kong in either 1841 or 1-842. 
He married, in 1836, Anne, daughter of Cap¬ 
tain John McLaren, High Laws, Berwick,by 
whom ho had one daughter. 

Besides tho works noticed and contribu¬ 
tions to periodical literature, Reid published 
1 Illustrations of Social Depravity, a series 
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of booklets, Glasgow, 1834; and he prefixed 
a memoir of William HeGavin to the 
letter's ‘Posthumous Works,’ 1884, 

[Preface to Bibl, Seoto-Celtics; information 
kindly supplied by the Rev "William Reid, D.D., 
brother to the subject of the memoir,] 

J. R. hi. 

REID, JOIIN (1809-1849), anatomist, 
6ixth child of Henry Reid, farmer, was born 
at Bathgate, West Lothian, on 9 April 1800. 
Hs studied medicine at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, taking his diploma on 12 July 1880, and 
being admitted a fellow of the Royal College 
of physicians, Edinburgh, on 4_ Oct. 1880. 
He was appointed assistant physician in the 
clinical wards of Edinburgh Infirmary in 
1880, and in the succeeding year went to 
Paris to pursue his medical studies. Re¬ 
turning in 1832, he was sent, with three 
other Edinburgh physicians, to Dumfries 
during the outbreak of cholera there, and 
remained for several months actively en¬ 
gaged in arresting the progress of the epidemic. 
He subsequently became one of the most skil¬ 
ful demonstrators in the school of anatomy 
established at Old Surgeons’ Hall, Edin¬ 
burgh, and won further distinction by the 
publication of essays on subjects connected 
with his profession. In 1&30 he was ap- 
ointed lecturer on physiology at the Edin- 
urgh Extra-Academical Medical School, 
and in 1838 pathologist to the Royal In¬ 
firmary, Edinburgh. On the death of Dr. 
Robert Briggs in 1841, Reid was appointed 
to the OhandoB chair of anatomy in the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews, where he began a 
course of lectures ou comparative anatomy 
and physiology, in addition to the regular 
work of the professorship, He also con¬ 
ducted systematic researches into the natural 
history of the marine fauna of the Fife coast, 
and in 1848 published a collection of papers 
on the subject, entitled ‘Physiological, Ana¬ 
tomical, and Pathological Researches,’ a 
volume remarkable for originality and ac¬ 
curacy of observation, He died, after pro¬ 
tracted suffering, from cancer of the tongue 
in 1849. 

[A biography of Reid was published by Dr, 
George Wilson, Edinburgh. See also Oonolly’s 
Eminent Ken of Fife, p. 377, Statutes, Charter, 
&o. of the Royal Coll, of Physicians, Edinburgh; 
Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen.] A. H. M. 

REID, MAYNE, whose name was origi¬ 
nally Thomas Maine Reid (1818-1888), 
novelist, the eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Mayne Reid, a presbyterinn minister, was 
bora at Ballyroney, co. Down, on 4 April 
1818. His mother was a descendant of the 
‘hot and hasty Rutherford’ of 1 Marmion,’ 


Reid 

Mayne Reid was educated with a view to 
the ministry of the presbyterian cburcb,but, 
finding his inclinations opposed to this call¬ 
ing, he emigrated to America, and arrived 
at New Orleans in January 1840. After a 
varied career as ‘ store-keeper,’ negro-over¬ 
seer, schoolmaster, and actor, with occasional 
experiences of hunting expeditions and In¬ 
dian warfare, he settled down in 1843 as a 
journalist in Philadelphia, where he made the 
acquaintance of Edgar Allan Poe. Leaving 
Philadelphia in 1840, he spent the summer 
at Newport, Rhode Island, as the corre¬ 
spondent of the ‘ New York Herald; ’ he was 
Engaged in September upon "Wilkes’s* Spirit 
of the Times,’ and in December, having ob¬ 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the 1st New York volunteers, he sailed for 
Vera Cruz to take part in the Mexican war. 
He behaved with conspicuous gallantry in 
various engagements, and particularly distin¬ 
guished himself at the etorming of Onapulte- 
pec (13 Sept. 1847), where he was severely 
wounded, and afterwards reported dead. 

Returning to the United States in the 
spring of 1848, he wrote the greater part of 
the first of his novels, ‘ The Rifle Rangers,’ 
at the houso of his friend Doan Piatt, in the 
valley of Mac-o-Chee, Ohio. 

In June 1849 he sailed for Europe in order 
to take part in the revolutionary movements 
in Bavaria and Hungary, but, arriving too 
late, he turned hiB attention finally to lite¬ 
rature, and published hie first novel, ‘The 
Rifle Rangers,’ London, 1860, 2 vols. 

Between this date and his death he pro- 
duaed along series of romances, of which no 
one elBe could have been the author, for in 
them are avowedly embodied the observa¬ 
tion and experiences of his own extraordi¬ 
nary aaveer. Unfortunate building specu¬ 
lations at Gemtrd’s Cross, Buckinghamshire, 
involved him in disaster, and after the failure 
of ‘ The Little Times,’ a journalistic experi¬ 
ment, he returned in October 1807 to New 
York. There he founded, and for some time 
conducted, ‘The Onward Magazine;’ but 
after being oouflned in hospital, where his 
life was despaired of, from the effects of his 
old wound, lie returned to England in 1870. 
During’the last years of his life he resided 
near Ross, Herefordshire, and died on 22 Oct. 
1888. He was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

Mavne Reid married Elizabeth, only daugh¬ 
ter of George William Hyde, who claimed 
relationship with the family of the first Earl 
of Clarendon. A carbon portrait of the 
novelist became the property of Mrs. Mayne 
Reid (Viotorian Exfob. Oat. p, 128). 

The foUowing is a list or Mayne Reid’s 
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principal novels: 1. ‘The Rifle Hangers,’ 
1850, 2. 'The Scalp Hunters,’ * 1851. 8. ‘The 
Desert Home,’* 1861. 4. ‘The Boy Hunters,’ 
1852. 6. ‘ Tlie Young Voyagem's,’ * 1863. 
0. ‘Tho Hunter’s Feast,’* 1854, 7. ‘The 
Forest Exiles,’ 1851. 8. ‘The Bush Boys,’ 
1865. 0. ‘ The Quadroons,’ * 1856. 10. ‘The 
Young Yagers,’ 1860. 11. * Tho War Trail,’ * 

1867. 12. ‘Tho Plant Hunters,’* 1858. 

13. ‘ Han away to Sen,’ 1858. 14. ‘ Tho Boy 
Tar,’ * 1859. 15. ‘The White Ohiof,’ I860. 
16. ‘The Wild Huntress,’* 1800. 17.‘Tho 
Wood ltangors,’ 1801. 18. ‘The Maroon,’ 
1862, 19. ‘The Whito Gauntlet,’ 18611. 

20. ‘ Tho Ocean Waifs,’ 1801. 21. ‘ Tlie Cliff 
Climbors,’ * 1804. 22. ‘Afloat in t ho Forest,’ * 
1865. 23.‘The Boy Slaves,’ * 1805. 24.‘The 
Bandolero, or tho Slountain Marriage, 1 180(1. 
23. ‘Tho Headless Horseman,’ 1800. 20, ‘Tho 
Fingorof Fate,’ * 18(38. 27. ‘The Child With,’ 

1868. 28.‘TlieCastaways,’*1870. 20. ‘The 

Ocean Waifs,’ * 1871. 30. ‘ Tho Death Shot,’ 
1874. 31. ‘Tlie Flag of Distress,’ 1875. 

32. ‘TheVoo Boers,’ * 1880. 83. ‘ Caspar 
the Caucho,’ * 18^0. 31. ‘ Tho Free Lances,’ 
1881 (those marked * liavo boun translated 
into French, and many have also been trans¬ 
lated into (toruian). Mayno Hoid also wrot 0 
stories of natural history for boys and a 
treatise on ‘ Croquet ’ (1803). 

| Mom oil 1 by his Widow, 1800; M. Q. Iloly- 
oalto, Strand Magazine, July 1801.] Oh T. I). 

EEID, HICIIAHD TUOIHLL, LL.D. 
(i7. 1888), jurist, son of llorhort lloid of 
Killarney, was called to tlm Irish bar in 
Trinity tom 1853, and soon afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to Bombay, where for more than a 
quarter of a century lie hold the Perry pro¬ 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Elphinslono 
College, and presided over the government 
law sohool. lie was nlso from 1861 editor 
of tho * Deports of tho High Court.’ Ho died 
at Home on 11 Fc'b.l883,bequeftlhiug25,000/. 
in trust for tho promotion of oduoation in 
Ireland, ltoid was author of Family Bights 
considered as a Brandi of (Jenoral and 
Comparative Jurisprudence,’ Bombay, 1850, 
1 Gmo. 

[Athonicum, 5 May 1883; Thom’s Official 
Directory, 1851.] J. M. Jl, 

REID, ROBERT (o’. 1558), abbot of 
KinlodS and bishop of Orknoy, was tlve son 
of John Hold of Ailtonhoad, who was killed 
at Floddon, and of Elizabeth Schanwell, 
sister of .John Schanwell, abbot of Cupar, 
lie was educated at, St. Salvator’s College 
in tho university of St, Andrews, which he 
entered in 1511, residing with his uncle 
Robert lleid, official of the bob, and having 


as his tutor tfie theologian Hush 
He graduated M.A. in Isis, andafe 
studied at tho university of Paris Aft 
his return to Scotland L was mide 
dean of Moray; and in 1520 he was seleS 
by Abbot Crystal as his successor at Kin. 
loss. In 1527 he proceeded to tlm Z. 
of Clement VII on the business of the am 
vent; and on his return met, at Paris hi! 
old fellow-student the Piedmontese Jot 
Pen-anus, whom lie induced to accompany 
him to Scotland, and who subsequenllycon- 

llnimrl iSnnr»ivn 1 TT ,a, .. l ’ C’.._ 
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40/., with a servant and two horses. Ravins 
brought with him a papal bull confirming hiS 
in tho abbacy of Kinloss, Reid was, in theau- 



- - ___Gartly and 

Burnt Kirk nnd vicar of Kirkcnldy. InlS30 
ho received in commendam the priory of 
Beaulieu, or Beauly, in the county of Ross 
Although not. included in tho original listof 
(ho members of the College of Justice at its 
Institution by James V on 12 May 1632,the 
abbot was nominated and admitted by the 
king at tho first mooting of the court m 
place of Robert Schanwell, vicar of Jflrk- 
cnltlv. Tho abbot soon acquired the special 
confidence of tho king, and frequently acted 
ns his secretary. In February 16334 he 
was nlong with AVilliam Stewart, bishop of 
Abordoon, emit on a special embassy to 
Henry VTU {letters and State Papers of 
Henry VIII, cd.flnirdnor, vol. vii, No. 241); 
and aft or his arrival in London returned to 
Scotland to obtain the answor of tho king 
on curtain points (ib. No. 628). On 6 July 
following lie received a commission from 
James V to proenvo tho ratification of the 
treaty, dated London, 11 May 1631 {ib. No. 
052), and he was present at the ratification 
on 2 A iig. {ib. No. 1031; IItmbb, Faiera, 
xiv. 529), In 1535 and 1630 he was em¬ 
ployed by James V in marriage negotiations 
m Vrnnco (Letters and State Papers of 
Henry Till, vol. ix. Nos. 900 end 1043, 
vol. x. No. 578). In December 1637 hewas 
again sont on an embassy to England (ib. 
vol. xii. No. 1283). 

On tho doalh of Robert Maxwell, bishop 
of Orknoy, in 1641, tlie abbot was recom¬ 
mended to the pope for the vacant sea by 
Jamos V, who, howevor, requested. that the 
abbot should bo ollowod to retain all his 
existing preferments, and should undertake 
to pay out of his emoluments a pension of 
eight hundred marks to the kings nature! 
sou, John Stewart (Epist, Peg. Scot, ea. 
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Ruddiman, ii. 85), These conditions were 
apparently agreed to, and, although the 
bishop’s nephew was admitted to the office 
of abbot of Kinlosa in 1653, the bishop also 
continued to be styled abbot. On 3 Dec. 
1641 the bishop set out on an embassy to 
Henry VIII (Hamilton State Papers, ed. 
Bain, i. 132, 187). He also undertook a 
second embassy in September 1642 (ii. p. 
of®). After the death of James V the 
bishop, though appointed one of the privy 
council of Arran, was a supporter of Cardi¬ 
nal Beaton. He was employed by the anti- 
English nobles in March 1542-8 to persuade 
Arran and his supporters to consent to the 
liberation of the cardinal and to other ar¬ 
rangements hostile to England; and in an 
interview with Sir Ralph Sadlor, on 20 April 
1643, endeavoured to persuade him to have 
a private interview with the cardinal at St. 
Andrews, assuring him that ‘his journey 
would be well bestowed’ (Sadler State 
Papers, ed. Scott, i. 167). He also signed 
the cardinal’s secret band of 24 July ( Hamil¬ 
ton State Papers , i. 631). 

On 1 Feb. 1548-9 tho bishop was named 
president of the court of session, lie was 
one of the churchmen who sat at the trial 
of Adam Wallace for heresy in 1660. lie 
specially questioned Wallace in regard to 
his views as to the real presence of Christ 
in the bread and wine in the sacrament of 
the Supper, and on hearing his statements 
exclaimed, ‘ It is an horrible heresy 1 (Cai,- 
herwood, History, i. 660). In June 1651 
the bishop was named one of a commission 
to arrange a peace with England at Korbam, 
on 1 May 1564 curator to the young sove¬ 
reign Mary Stuart, in 1665 a commissioner 
for the introduction of a univorsal standard 
of weights and measures, and in 1656 a 
commissioner for settling disputes 011 the 
borders. In 1668 he was sent to the court 
of France as one of the commissioners em¬ 
powered to grant the sanction of tho es¬ 
tates of Scotland to the marringe of Queen 
Mary Stuart with the dauphin of France, 
on condition that provision was made in the 
marriage contract for guarding the rights of 
Scotland as an independent kingdom. On 
the way thither the ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked near Boulogne, but he and the 
Earl of Rothes were saved by a fishing- 
boat. On the way home he and other com¬ 
missioners were seized with illness, suspected 
to have been caused by uoison, and he died 
at Dieppe on 16 Sept. According to Knox, 
when the bishop found his illness to increase, 
‘he caused make his bed betwixt his two 
coffers (some said upon them); such was his 
god the gold that therein was enclosed, that 


he could not depart therefrom, so long as 
memory would serve him’ (Ivnox, Works, 
i. 264). Knox also states that on his death¬ 
bed the bishop was visited by Lord James 
Stewart (afterwards Earl of Moray), who 
previously had had frequent discussions with 
him on religious topics, and to whom he now 
said : ‘ My Lord, long have you and I been 
in play for purgatory: I think that I shall 
know or it be long whether there be such a 
place or not’ (ib. p. 205). 

Knox’s assertion as to the bishop's miser¬ 
liness is opposed to the estimates of his cha¬ 
racter both by Buchanan and Lesley, and to 
all the known facts. Buchanan styles him 
‘ a good man and of consummate wisdom' 
{History, bk. xiv.) ; and Lesley describes him 
as ‘ of singular wit, judgment., good learning 
and life, and long experience ’ ( History, Ban- 
natyne Club, p. 267). These eulogiums seem 
to nave at least partial justification. In 
many respects his rule, both as abbot and 
bishop, was enlightened and enterprising. 
His love of learning is shown by the con¬ 
struction, in 1688, of a fireproof library at 
Kinloss. ne also greatly improved the 
buildings of the abbay, and his initials stilL 
appear m a sculptured stone above tha door¬ 
way of the tower. He took a special inte¬ 
rest in gardening, and brought a gardener 
from France skilled in the grafting of fruit- 
trees, who greatly advanced fruit culture, 
not merely in the garden of the abbey, hut 
in the surrounding district. In 1040 Reid 
built the nave of the church of Rcauly, and 
restored the bell-tower; and on his promo¬ 
tion to the bishopric of Orkney, he enlarged 
and adorned tho cathedral church of Kirk¬ 
wall. Ills interest in education was shown, 
not merely by the erection in Kirkwall of a 
college for the instruction of youths ingram- 
mar and philosophy, but by the bequest of 
eight thousand mam towards tho founding 
of a college for the education of youth in 
Edinburgh. In Gordon’s ‘Earldom of Suther¬ 
land ’ (p. 137) it is asserted that Reid * left 
a great sum of money for building the col¬ 
lege of Edinburgh, which the Earl of Mor¬ 
ton converted to his own use and profit, by 
punishing the executors of Bishop Reid for 
supposed crimes; ’ but there is no evidence 
that Morton either appropriated any of tha 
money, or punished any of the executors. 
On the contrary, letters were raised before 
the privy council in 1670 by the lord-advo¬ 
cate to convey the eight thousand marks 
from the executors into the hands of such 
ersons os Morton, the lord regent, might 
irect, that it might be applied to its proper 
purpose {Hey. P. C. Scotl. ii. 620). These 
fetters were, however, ineffectual, and on 
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11 April 1582 the town council was em¬ 
powered to pursue and recover the money 
from the abbot of Kinloss, "Walter Reid (i/>. 
iii. 472-4). Ultimately only two thousand 
live hundred marks were recovered, and this 
was paid in instalments by Abbot .Walter 
Reid—seven hundred in 1088 and eighteen 
hundred in 1087. 

The abbot is stated to have been the au¬ 
thor of a * Geographical Description of the 
Islands of Orkney, and a Genealogical and 
Historical Account of the Family of the 
Sinclairs; ’ but probably the treatise was 
merely written by his direction or saucLian, 
as it is signed by the chapter as well as by 
himsolf. 

[Ferrari! Iliatoria Abbatum do Kinloss (in the 
Bannaryne Club), 3 830; Records of feho Monas! ory 
of Itinloaa, ed. John Stuart, LL.D. 1873; Lot- 
tors and 'Papers, Ilonry VIII, vol. i.; Hamilton 
State Papers, vol. i. ; Smllor State Papers; Reg. 
Privy Council of Scotland, vol, i,; Histories of 
Knox, Spotiswoodo, Oaldorwood, Buchanan, 
Lesley, and Keith; Grant’s History of the Uni¬ 
versity of .Edinburgh; Keith’s Scottish Uiahops; 
Buunton and llaig’s Senators of tho College of 
Justice.] T. F, H. 

REID, ROBERT (1770-1850), of Lowood, 
arohitoot, waB born in 1776. tie competed 
for the laying out of Moray Park, Edinburgh, 
and the lower part of tho now town, begun 
early in tho 10th century. In 1H06 lie de¬ 
signed the hank of Scotland; 1808 -10, the 
now courts of j ustico, ombraoing three sides of , 
Parliament Squavo ( and tho upper library of | 
tho Society of Writers to the Signet; 1810, 
tho lunatic asylum, Morning Sido; 1811-1 J, 
St. George’s Church, tho custom-honso at 
Loith, and several othor public buildings. 
Ho exhibited architectural designs at tho 
Royal Academy, 1818-20. Iu 1820 ho de¬ 
signed St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, 
the oast wing of which was completed iu 
1831 at a oost of about 10,000/, About tho 
same tiino lie made considerable additions to , 
St. Mary’s College. 11 0 was the last master , 
of tho king's works, or king’s architect, iu 
Scotland, au oiHco abolished ou 5 April 1840, 
IIo (lied at .Edinburgh, 20 March 1850, and 
was buried in tho Dean oomotory, 

[Dielionary of Architecture; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, s.v. Reed; 
Gent. Mag. I860, i. 617.J 0, D. 

REID, ROBERT (1778-1865), topo- 

a hor and antiquary, youugeat son of Johu 
, mahogany dealer and cabinet-maker 


Reid, mahogany dealer and eabinol-muker 
in Glasgow, was born there on 27 Jan. 1770. 
He was educated at tho grammar school and ' 
the university of G1 usgow. In 1708 ho com¬ 
menced business as a muslin manufacturer, 
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brother Johnas a wC^emlho^diu 5 
death he took 


• 1 • 7 V. ^ wuouiBsa. JJftTnt 

mg himself to literature, under the Z' 
donyrn of Senox,’ he contributad for ™ “ 
years attractive and well-informed 
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Lhree volumes. Two volumes appeared « 
1851 and the third in 1856. Ileufs <qC 
gow and its Environs’ was issued in W 
and both works, with additions by other 
writers, were reprinted in three quarto 
volumes at Glasgow in 1884. The third 
volume, written 1 ntirely by Reid, contain, 
his portrait and a short autobiography 

During tho last years of his life Reid re¬ 
sided at Straboun Lodge in the Hand of 
Oitmhroc, where he died on 7 June 1866 
Reid married, in 1809, a daughter of Robert 
Ewing, a merchant of London, She died in 
1820.. By her lio had throe sons. 

Reid was also author of: ‘ Fragments re¬ 
garding the Ancient History of tbs He¬ 
brides,’ 12mo, Glasgow, 1860. 

[Obituary notice in Glasgow Herald; auto¬ 
biography, reprinted 1866.] a. S-n. 

REID, READ, or RH2EDUS, TH0JIAS 
(d. 1624), Latin secretary to King James I, 
was second sou of James Reid, minister of 
Banchory Tornan, Kincardineshire, a cadet 
of 1 lie I’ilfodduls family, Alexander Reid 
(1580 P-1018) [q. v.] was a younger brother. 
Thomas was uducatod at t lie grammar school, 
Aburdui' 11 , and at Mariechal College and 
University, whore ho appears to have gra¬ 
duated M.A. about 1000. In 1602 he waa 
appointed to a mastership in the grammar 
school, which ho resigned in tho following 
year on being chosou one of the regents in 
Marieehul College, After conducting a uni¬ 
versity class through tho four years of their 
curriculum, lie wont to tho continent, where 
lie prosecuted his studies, at first in France, 
and afterwards at the universities of Ros¬ 
tock and Loiprig, While at Itostock, where 
lie was admitted a ‘docent’ in December 
1608, ho ‘taught philosophy and humane 
letters for several years with distinguished 
reputation,’ and carried on a disputation on 
metaphysical subiocts with Ileumngus Ana- 
Haras, professor of medicine in the university 
of Frankfort. Reid’s contributions to the 
discussion are characterised by Sir "William 
Hamilton ns displaying elegant scholarship 
and groat philosophical talent, He nmtn- 
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culftted at Leipzig in the summer of 1018. 
Returning to England he -was associated with 
Patrick Young in the translation into Latin 
of James I’s English writings, and in 1618 
was appointed Latin secretary to the king, 
an office which he retained until his death in. 
1624. He l^ed in habits of intimacy with 
the most distinguished men of his age, and 
‘had hardly ms match for largeness of 
knowledge of foreign courts.’ In 1620 he 
wa s, with his brother Alexander [ 9 . v.], in¬ 
corporated M.A. Oxon. Several of his poems 
appear in the ‘ Delitise Poetarum Scotorum ’ 
(Amsterdam, 1637). 

It is, however, neither as a poet, nor as a 
diplomatist, nor as a metaphysician, that 
Reid is now remembered, but as the founder 
of the first public reference library in Scot¬ 
land. By Ids will lie bequeathed to the 
town and new college of Aberdeen his col¬ 
lection of hooks, and six thousand marks to 
endow a librarian who 1 sab hold the door of 
the librarie patent and oppin four dayes of 
the weeke the whole yeir.' Reid’s collec¬ 
tion, which included ‘ the fairest and largest 
editions of all the classics that were printed 
from the time of Aldus Manutius until the 
year 1616 .. . and many valuable and curious 
manuscripts,’ now forms an integral part of 
the library of the university of Aberdeen j 
but his endowment, which at first made the 
librarianship the best paid office in the col¬ 
lege, was fettered away through the mis¬ 
management of the town council, and now 
yields onlv about 1 21. 10s. per annum. Prom 
1733 to 1737 the librarianship was held by 
Reid’s eminent kinsman and namesake, 
Thomas Raid (1710-1796) [q. t.J the philo¬ 
sopher, 

An oil-painting of Reid, the property of 
the university of Aberdeen, has been repro¬ 
duced in photogravure in the New Spalding 
Club’s ‘ Fasti A endemics Mariscallance/ and 
in stained glass in one of the windows of the 
Mitchell Hall, Marischal College. 

Reid's chief works are: 1 . 1 De Aooidente 
Proprio Theoremata Philosophioa,’ Rostock, 
1609. 2 , ‘Pervigilium Lunin de Ohjecto 
Metaphysicce,’ Rostock, 1609. 8 . ‘ De Ente,’ 
Rostock, 1610, 4. 1 De Proprietatibus En- 
tis,’ Rostook, 1610. 6 . ‘De Yeritate et 

Bonitate Entis.’ Rostook, 1610. 6 . ‘De 
Diversitate Entis,’ Rostock, 1610. 7. ‘De 
Objecto Metaphysicee Dissertatio Elenotica,’ 
Rostock, 1610. 8 . ‘Pervigilia Metaphy¬ 

sics Desideratissima,’ Rostock, 1610. 
6 . 'Dissertatio quod regibus et lioitum et 
decorum sit scrlbore ’ m Thomas Smith’s 
‘Vitoe,’ London, 1707. 

[Aberdeen Town Council Minutesj Aberdeen 
UniversityBuik of Register; Ayton’s Epiocdium 


in obitum Thom® Rhsedi; Blackwell’s Account 
of Marischal College; Cal. State Papors (Dorn.); 
Dempster’s Historic Ecclesiastics; Devon's Is¬ 
sues of the Exchequer; Thomas Smith’s Vitse 
quorundam Eruditissimorum Viroram: William 
Smith’s Academies MexisehaUanm Meecenates; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxonienscs; Franck’s Dietionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiqnes; information kindly 
furnished by the librarian of the University of 
Rostock.] P. J. A. 

REID, THOMAS (1710-1796), philo¬ 
sopher, born 26 April 1710, at Strachan, 
Kincardineshire, was the son of Lewis Reid 
(1676-1762), minister of the parish for fifty 
years. He was a descendant of JamesReid, 
the first minister of Banchory Leman after 
the Reformation, whose son and his son's 
grandson succeeded him as ministers of Ban¬ 
chory. Alexander and Thomas, also sons of 
James Reid, are separately noticed. Lewis 
Reid, grandson of the third minister of Ban¬ 
chory, married Margaret, daughter and one 
of twenty-nine children of David Gregory 
(1627-1720) [q. v.] She was niece of James 
Gregory (1638-1676) [q. V.l and sister of 
David Gregory (1661-1708) [q. v.], the Sa- 
vilian professor, and of two other profes¬ 
sors of mathematics at St. Andrew's and 
Edinburgh. Thomas, son of Lewis and 
Margaret Reid, was educated at the parish 
school of Kincardine, and in 1722 became 
a student at Marischal College. He read 
philosophy for three years under George 
Turnbull, a w'ritar upon ‘ moral philosophy ' 
and ‘ancient painting,’ and was in the 
Greek class of Thomas Blackwell (1660P- 
1728) [q. v.]; Oolin Maolaurin [q. v,] was 
professor of mathematics at the same time. 
The teaching, however, was superficial, and 
Raid showed industry rather than brilliance. 
He graduated in 1726, He then studied 
divinity, and was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil on 22 Sept. 
1781. He probably resided at his father’s 
manse until, in 1738, he was appointed to 
the librarianship of Marischal College, en¬ 
dowed by bis collateral ancestor, secretary 
Reid, and resided at the university until 
1786. He formed a close friendship with 
John Stewart, afterwards professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Marischal College, which lasted! 
till Stewart’s death in 1766. In 1786 Reid) 
resigned Ills librarianship, and travelled with 
Stewart to England. At Cambridge he 
saw Bentley ana the blind mathematician, 
Saundeison, who is occasionally noticed in 
his writings. In 1787 he was presented by 
King's College, Aberdeen, to the living of 
New Mnchor, twelve miles from Aberdeen. 
Disputes as to patronage had made hie 
parishioners so hostile that he is said to have 
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'been in personal danger. They hinted their Society, nicknamed the ‘ 'Wise Cluh * wvT 
dislike, if a tradition mentioned by Dr. lasted till 1773, and held -weekly meet' 
McCosh he correct, by ducking him in a pond, at the lied Lion inn. Beattie and Gw 
One of his uncles, it is added, had to guard Campbell were members. The minute’ 6 
the pulpit stairs with a sword. lie gradually preserved in the Aberdeen University lih S 118 
overcame their prejudices, and won ft popu- A list of many of the topics discussed is a[^‘ 
larity which was increased by his marriage by McCosh. Several books published *£ 
in 1740 to Elizabeth, dauglilar ol' his uncle, members appear to have been surmsted t 
(Jeorge Reid, a Loudon physician. Their these meetings, and Reid's last papers wJf 
lienevolouce, according to Dugnld Stewart, parts of liis tirst book which was soon to b 
was remomhored with gratitude after Reid's published. Hume’s 1 Treatise,’ published m 
death. Reid showed lus modesty by preach- 1739, had naturally provided topics lieid 
ing the sormons of ‘ Tillotson and Evans ’ tells Humo that if he gave up writing \h 
(probably John Evans, D.D., 1080P-1730 society would ho at a loss for subjects- and 
[q. v.]). lie was accused of concealing his one result was Reid’s ‘ Inquiry into the 
obligations, but it is added that he indus- Human Mind,’ wliieli was published in 17Bi 
triously practised himsolf in original compo- Tha book, which was the iruit of lone study' 
sition. llo was also engaged in speculat ivo mado an imjiression from the first. Held 
studies, and in 1748 ho contributed to tho oommunieated bis book before publication to 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ an ‘ Essay upon Jlnnie, through their common friend Dr 
Quantity/attacking Hutcheson's application Blair; and llume wrote a courteous letter 
of mathematical formula* to ethical questions, to his opponent, who frankly acknowledged 
On 28 Oct. 17131 Reid succeeded Alexander that his speculations Imd been suggested hr 
Unit in a, ‘regent ship’ (it King’s College, llumo’s writings. Thu ' Inquiry "was well 
Aberdeen. The old system of ‘regenting’ received as an answer toIlume’g scepticism 
was changed at this time with Reid’s eo- mul soon reached a second edition. It &pi 
operation. Ho became ‘ professor of philo- pnrenUy led to Reid’s election in the same 
bophy,’ but oacli clnsa went through its wliolo year, 22 May 1704, to tho professorship of 
courso for tho last threo of tlm four yours moral philosophy at Glasgow, vacated by 
under the same professor. Raid’s course of Adam smith's resignation. He hint, 18 Jan, 
lectures included ‘mathematics and physics ’ 1702, received tho honorary degree of D.D. 
us well as‘logic and ethics.’ Hu appears to from Mnrisclml College, 
have been an aotivo mover in measures Reid held his professorship at Glasgow 
udoptod at this time to improve llio studies until his death, llo appears to have dis¬ 
mal discipline of tho college. Now rogula- charged his duties industriously and ei- 
tions worn issued in 17G3. Tliuy provided ciontly. llo lectured five days a week for 
that less time should he dovot od than hitherto two and sometimes three hours. The lmm- 
to tho schohist ie writers. A large part of tho her of students at Glasgow was about three 
courso was to ho given to studies of Greek, hundred in 1701, and rose to over six hundred 
in which Reid appears to have been much by 1 lie end of thu century. Many of them 
interested ( Work*, ed. Hamilton, p. 38 ?i.); were Irish presbyterians, preparing for the 
the third year was to ho given to nialho- ministry, lieid wished that there could be 
matics and ‘ natural philosophy,’ mid tho 0110 professor l'or tho dunces, and another 
fourth to the ‘philosophy of the human for 1 110 clover, lie was at first, however, in 
mind,’ of which a very wide definition, duo some awe of tlio older students, who often 
apparently to Reid, is given. The length of attended classes for four or five years. Ac- 
the session was increased from live to seven cording to Dugald Stewart, who attended 
months; residence within the college walls his lectures in 1772, his simplicity, clearness, 
enforced; and the Btudunts wero soon rugu- and earnestness always secured for him the 
hirly ‘ nino or ton times throughout tho day ’ most respectful attention. The salary de- 
by Reid or ‘other of tho musters’ (Rait, pended chiefly upon fees, a system whichhs 
Uhivereitm of Aberdeen, pp. 190-203, 228). warmly praises as stimulating the professors 
A studont’s notes of a course of Reid’s luc- to energy ( TVorha, p. 783). He had a class 
turns are in possession of Mr. It. S. Roil, of one hundred at starting, and expected to 
They include statics, dynamics, astronomy, make about 1001, in fees in the session, 
magnetism, electricity, hydrostatics, pneu- Tho subjects of the lectures were natural 
matics, and optics, soino of those topics theology, otliics, and political Bcience, to 
being of courso in a very elementary stage, which lieid voluntarily added a course of 
Reid, with his cousin, John Gregory ‘ rhetovic ’ ( Worke, pp. 10, 40,40, 721-39). 
(1724-1773) [q. v.], ‘medicinor’ at tho uni- Reid had some distinguished colleagues, 
versify, founded in 1768 the Philosophical especially Joseph Black and John Millar 
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<1736-1801) [q. v.] Black explained to 
Keid liis discovery of latent heat before it 
was generally published', and lleid took a 
keen interest through life in scientific ques¬ 
tions, He describes in 1766 some of the 
improvements in the steam engine lately 
made by Watt in Glasgow. Millar was a 
disciple” of Hume, nnd with him Keid had 
lively discussions at a philosophical club 
which held weekly meetings, The fourteen 
professors, however, were anything but an 
harmonious body. In his letters to the 
Skenes ( Works, pp. 40-7), Eeid complains 
of their intrigues and factions. There were, 
he says, often five or six college meetings a 
week, which were made vury disagreeable 
bv ‘ the evil spirit of party ’ ( Works, p, 40). 
■lohn Anderson, professor of natural philo¬ 
sophy, was constantly quarrelling with his 
colleagues, and was described to some 
‘.tudents by the professor of humanity as a 
‘detestable member of society.’ Lawsuits 
ultimately resulted from these quarrels, and 
lleid was frequently appealed to ns an 
authority. He seems to have acted with 
impartiality and dignity. He also served 
upon many committees for managing the 
college properly and other business (.Notes 
from the university records kindly sent by 
the Rev. Professor Dickson). 

Reid retired from the active duties of his 
professorship in 1780, when Archibald 
Arthur [q. v.] was appointed to ho his as¬ 
sistant with part of the salary. Reid 
occupied himself in preparing for publi¬ 
cation the substance of Ins lectures. They 
appeared as essays on the ‘Intellectual 
Powers’ (1786), and upon the ‘Active 
Powers’ (1788). lie continued to live in 
Glasgow, where in 1792 his wife died. 
They had had a ‘ numerous family;' two Bons 
and two daughters died after reaching ma¬ 
turity. The only survivor was the wife of 
Patrick Carmichael, M.D., son of Gerstom 
Carmichael, Hutcheson’s predecessor at Glas¬ 
gow, and, according to Sir W, Hamilton, 
the ‘real founder of the Scottish school of 
philosophy ’ (Rpid, Works, p. 30 n.) Mrs, 
Carmichael took care of her father, who 
Miftered from deafness and Iobs of memory. 
He continued, however, to tako an interest 
in science, and rubbed up his old mathema¬ 
tical knowledge. In 1796 he paid a visit to 
his friend, Dr. James Gregory, at Edinburgh, 
and saw something of Playfair and Duguld 
Stewart, He was m apparently good health, 
and after returning to Glasgow amused 
himself with gardening and with algebraical 
problems. He had an attack in September, 
and died of paralysis on 7 Oct. 1798, 

Reid was below the middle size, but lmd 
vot, XVI. 


reat athletic power. His portrait, painted 
y Raeburn during his last visit to Edin¬ 
burgh, belongs to Glasgow University; and 
a medallion by Tassie, taken in his eighty- 
first year, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, is said to be a very good likeness. 
Reid's obvious characteristic was the strong 
and cautious ‘ common sense 1 which also 
dictated his philosophy. He was thoroughly 
independent, strictly economical, end uni¬ 
formly energetic intiie di scharge of his duties, 
lie was amiable in his family, delighted in 
young children, some of whom, it is said, 
‘noticed the peculiar kindness of his eye;’ 
and was as charitable as his means permitted. 
Stewart mentions a gift to liis former 
parishioners of NewMachar,during ascarcity 
of 1782, which would have been out of pro¬ 
portion to his means had it not been for his 
rigid economy, and of which he endeavoured 
to conceal the origin. From the few letters 
preserved, he appears to have been remark¬ 
able for the warmth and steadiness of his 
friendships. 

Reid is the leading representative of the 
school of ‘ common sense. This phrase had 
been frequently used by previous writers 
(many references are given in Sir W. 
Hamilton's elaborate note A ill Reid's Works, 
pp. 742-803). Among them was Bather, 
whose ‘Traitfi des Premieres V6rites' was 
published in 1717 ; an English translation 
appeared in 1780, with a titlo-page and 
preface accusing Reid, Oswald, and Beattie 
of plagiarism. Reid had probably not seen 
Buther when Mb ‘ Inquiry ’ was published, 
and the accusation only shows the accuser’s 
ignorance (see Hamilton in Reid’s Works,-pp. 
780-9). By ‘ common sense ’ Reid meant to 
imply, not vulgar opinion, but the beliefs 
common to rational beings as such. Itoid’s 
scientific tastes led hitn to an unqualified 
admiration of the doctrines associated with 
the names of Bacon and Newton. He held 
that philosophy might he pursued as suc¬ 
cessfully as the physical sciences if treated by 
the same methods. lie agrees, therefore, 
■with Locke in appealing to ‘ experience,’and 
follows Locke's lead in basing philosophy 
upon psychology investigated as a science 
of observation and by inductive methods. 
Hume, as he held, had been misled into 
scepticism, because, while attempting to 
apply scientific methods, he hod accepted the 
‘ideal system' due to Des Cartes. Reid’s 
great merit, according to himself {Works, 
p. 86), was his attack upon this system. He 
modestly adds that his own theory was due 
not to genius but to ‘ time ’ and to the argu¬ 
ments of Berkeley and Hume themselves. 
The assumption that we could only know 

3 t 
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‘ideas' as representative of external reali¬ 
ties hod led thorn to dispense with anything 
beyond tho ideas tliemsolves and conse¬ 
quently produced scepticism as to any know¬ 
ledge of realities. Reid’s ‘ Inquiry,’ his most 
original work, therefore endeavours to provo 
that our beliof in an external world is in¬ 
tuitive or immediate. Our perceptions 
cannot, as ho argues, be constructed out of 
the sensations of sight and touch, which are 
only the occasions, not the materials, of our 
construction. Ilenco our belief in an ex¬ 
ternal worid of space must be accepted as 
an original datum of' oomrnon sonso.’ Reid’s 
inductivo process having thus yioldod in¬ 
tuitions, as implied in all experience, ho ap¬ 
plies the sarno method in his late books to 
provido a basis for philosophical, theological, 
and otlucal doctrines. In these specula- I 
tions, however, ho is in gruat measure a dis¬ 
ciple of Jlishop Butler, Ilutchuson, Shaftes¬ 
bury, and other predecessors. 

Reid’s suocossor, Dugald Stewart, ac¬ 
cepted his main doclrinos with slight modi¬ 
fications. Brown, as Stewart’s assistant, 
sharply oriticisod lleid, and abandoned sorno 
of his chief positions. Sir W. Hamilton 
condomnod Brown sovorcly,and endeavoured 
to combine Roid’s teaching witli tho doc¬ 
trines of Kant. The English empiricists 
found in lloid and Stowart the representa¬ 
tives of the ‘ infuilionism ’ which they op¬ 
posed; and Mill’s criticism of Hamilton 
includes some discussion of Hamilton’s ver¬ 
sion of Roid’s doclrino. In Germany Roid’s 
infiuenoo was eclipsed by Kant, whoso 
answer to Hume’s scepticism proceeded on 
diiforont linos, though with some point* of 
rcsomblanou. .Schopenhauer in ‘ Dio Welt 
als "Willo und Vorstollung ’ declares that 
Reid’s book is ‘ton times more worth read¬ 
ing Ilian all llio philosophy ingot her 1.1ml 
has boon written since Kant,’ and thinks 
that his argument against tho possibility of 
doducing space and tuno from sensation was 
conclusive. Ue also regards Reid’s account 
of tho nature of conception us tho host ho 
has found (translation by Ilnldano and 
Jvomp, ii, 180, 240). Tho .Scottish philo¬ 
sophy was trails])hinted into Franco by 
Royor-Oollnrd (1703-J845). Ilis pimil and 
assistant, Victor Oousin (1702-1807), was 
convert ed by him from Uondilluo, and 
Oousin’s philosophy, though lie was after¬ 
wards attracted by Scholling and 1 logoi, 
was much inlluoncod by Reid. Jontlroy 
(1700-1812), a disoijile of Oousin, adopted 
the Scottish philosophy and translated Roid’s 
works into brunch. The French ‘ spiritual¬ 
ist ’ school liad thus a considerable infusion 
of tho Scottish doclrino. Tho Italian philo¬ 


sopher Rosmini (1797-1856f^iT^~ 
degree influenced by Reid, whose i 
with thoso of Dugald Stewart, are 
“ 1 &! ^trg-io suTl’ Originedells Ides’S 
(English translation of vol. i. 1888) nit 
criticisms of Reid may be found & ]W 
ton s elaborate annotations, in Mofrav 
-Scottish ruiiosophv’ naftAoSS 

1 hilosoplne Morula, Ecole Ecoasaise’astn.' 
pp. 184-282, and in Professor A. Settf 
(1890)™ Le0t,Ur6B 0n Socrt *»h Philosophy ’ 

Reid’s works are: 1. ‘ An Essay on Quas- 
” a Tr 


yiiiuu-x J.umonutiuius 1U1- JL/ttO, 2 , All Ift* 

quiry into the HumanMind on the Prinoinles' 
of Common Sense,’ 1764; 2nd edit. 1788- 
3rd edit. 1760; dth edit. 178. r ); a Freud 
version of this was published in 3768. 8 ,<a 
B rief Account of Aristotle’s Logic’ in the 
second voln me of Karnes’s ‘ Sketoiies of the 
History of Man,’ 1774. 4. ‘Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man,’ 1786. 6. ‘ Es- 
says on tho Activo Powors of Man,’ 1788. 
0. 1 A Statistical Account of the University 
of Glasgow,’ in the twenly-flrst volume of 
.Sinclair's ‘ Slatistical Account of BcntbmJ) 

Some oilier editions of the philosophical 
works separately appeared before 1880. A 
collective edition by G. N. Wright was pat- 
Belied ill 1813. The standard edition, by 
Sir "William Hamilton, appeared in an im¬ 
perfect state in 1846, and was issued with 
additions in 1803 under the editorship of 
II. L. Mansol. 

A French translation by Jouffroy, entitled 
‘ Qiuyrps Completes do Thomas Reid, chef 
do l’Ecoio jficoafcftiso, avoc des Fragments 
do 51. lioyor-Oollard ot imo Introduction dn 
l’Kditour, was published in six volumes 
(1828-30). 

LTho original authority is the Life of Raid 
by Dugald Blowart, read before tho Royal So¬ 
ciety of Edinburgh, published in 1808, andpra- 
ilxoti to Hamilton's and olhor editions of Raid's 
works. Hoo nho McCosh's Scottish Philosophy 
and It. S, Rail’s Univorniues of Aberdeen. Th« 
wrilor has spocially to thank Mr. Bait forinfor- 
mnlion ns to Reid’s oaroor at Aberdeen, derived 
from various manuscript rooords at Aberdeen, 
minntoB of tho presbytory of Kincardine O'Neil 
and tho Aberdeen synod, and Andersoa'a fasti 
Ac. Jdavircalliinro and OiBeors of King's College, 
both published by tho Now Spalding Ohlb. See 
also Scott's Fasti, Hi, 608, 646. The Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor Dickson of Glasgow has kindly given in¬ 
formation from uuivorsity records as to mil 
Glasgow career.] h> °> 
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REID, THOMAS (1701-1826), naval sur¬ 
geon, born of protestant parents in 1791, was 
educated near Dungannon, co. Tyrone. lie 
passed bis examination at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England on 7 May 1813, when 
he was found qualified to act as ‘ surgeon to 
any rate.’ He was admitted on 3 Nov. 1816 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in England, and at the end ofl817 he made 
a voyage in the Neptune to New South"Wales 
as superintendent of male convicts. A few 
years later he went in the same capacity in 
the female convict ship Morley. He re¬ 
visited his native country in 1822, and 
made an extended tour through the central, 
northern, and southern parts of the island. 
He died at Pentonville on 21 Aug. 1826. 

Reid was a sincerely religious man who 
laboured earnestly to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the prison population of the country. 
In early life he drew attention to the con¬ 
ditions attending the transportation of con¬ 
victs, male as well as female, to the penal 
settlements in Australia. He showed how 
bad was the discipline to which they wore' 
subjected on board ship during their* trans¬ 
ference, and how atrooiouswere the arrange¬ 
ments made for their reception when they 
arrived in New South Wales. lie strongly 
advocated that conviots should no longer 
remain idle, hut should be employed in a 
rational manner. 

Reid’s works are: 1. ‘Two Voyages to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 
with a Description of the Present Condition 
of that Colony . . . Observations relative 
to ... Convicts; also Reflections on Seduc¬ 
tion,’ London, 8vo, 1822; this hook is de¬ 
dicated to Mrs, Elizabeth Fry. The lan¬ 
guage, if Bomewhat inflated, gives a vivid 
picture of the treatment received by con¬ 
victs at the beginning of last century. 
2. ‘Travels in Ireland m the year 1822, ex¬ 
hibiting brief Sketches of the Moral, Phy¬ 
sical, and Political State of the Country,’ 
London, 1823, 8vo. The hook is prefaced 
with a brief history of the oouutry. The 
second part contains an'account of the tour 
in the form of a diary. The condition of 
the poor and of the prisoners is carefully 
considered. 

[Gent. Mag. 1825, ii. 877 i information kindly 
iven by the secretary of the Royal College of 
urgeons of England,] D’A. P. 

REID, WILLIAM (1704-1831), minor 
poet, bom in Glasgow on 10 April 1704, was 
the son of Robert Reid, baker, and Christian 
Wood, daughter of a farmer at Gorlmore, 
Perthshire. After leaving school he was ap¬ 
prenticed to a typefounder, and then learned 


bookselling with Messrs. Dunlop & Wil- 
I son, Glasgow. In 1700 he entered into part¬ 
nership with James Brash, with whom he 
developed an excellent bookselling business, 
which flourished for twenty-seven years. 
Reid seems to have been a pleasant, sociable 
man. Ho died in Glasgow on 29 Nov. 1881. 
His wife, Elizabeth Henderson, daughter of a 
liuen-printer, survived him, ■with two sons 
and five daughters. 

Reid wrote humorous verse in Scottish 
dialect, some of which appeared in ‘ Poetry 
Original and Selected,’published by his firm 
between 1796 and 1798. He wrote supple¬ 
mentary verses to Burns’s ‘Of a’ the airts 
the winds can blaw ’ and ‘ John Anderson 
my jo’ (of. Scots Mag. 1797), as well UBto 
Robert Fergusson’s ‘ Lea Rig :' and his 
‘ Monody on the Death of Burns ’ is given 
with commendation in Hogg and Mother¬ 
well’s edition of Bums (r. 282). He is said 
to have been on friendly terms with Burns, 
but the stories that the poet invited Reid’s 
firm to publish his poems before the Kilmar¬ 
nock edition appeared and that Burns en¬ 
couraged him to make additional verses to 
some of his songs may he safely rejected. 

[Johnson’s Scuts Mnsical Museum, tv. 212*, 
ed. 1863; Currie’s LifBofBums; Scot Douglas’s 
Burns, i. 268, ti. 225 ; Strang’s Glasgow and its 
Clubs; Grant Wilson's Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland.] T. B. 

REID, Sir WILLIAM (1791-1868), 
major-general royal engineers, and colonial 
governor, eldest son of James Reid, minister 
of the established church of Scotland at Kin- 
glassie, Fifeshire, and of his wife Alexan¬ 
drine, daughter of Thomas Fyers, chief en¬ 
gineer in Scotland, was born at Kinglaesie 
on 26 April 1791. The family of Reid was 
formerly of Barra Castle, Aberdeenshire. 
Reid was educated at Musselburgh and at 
the Edinburgh Academy. He entered the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich,inl806, 
and before obtaining a commission he was sent 
to learn practical surveying under Colonel 
William Mudge [q. v.l. He was gazetted a 
second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
10 Feb. 1809, and promoted first lieutenant 
28 April 1810. In the same month he 
joiued the British army undor Wellington 
at Lisbon. 

On landing in Portugal, Reid was em¬ 
ployed in the construction of the defensive 
IineB of Torres Vedxas. In April 1811 he 
was sent to Elyas to take part in the first 
siege of Badajoe, Ground was broken on 
8 May. On 10 May the garrison made a 
daring sortie, and Reid, who played a gallant 
act in the encounter, was wounded in the 
nee. The first siege was raised on 18 May, 
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During the second siege, which was raised in 
June, Reid did duty in the trenches. 

Towards the entl of 1811 he served in 
•the expedition under General Don Carlos 
■d’Espngfia. The latter commended his zcml 
and slnll to Wellington, who mentioned 
him in despatches. In January 1812 lloid 
■was at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and was 
■wounded by a bullet in the leg in the assault 
of 19 Jan., when the place fell. The bullet 
■was never extracted. After tho ruined de¬ 
fences had boon repaired and strengthened, 
the fortress was handed over to a Spanish 
garrison, and Held, with other officers of 
loyal engineers, was moved to Elvas for tho 
third siege of Badajos. Ho was employed 
in tho trenches until tho place was taken by 
assault on 0 April. Writing from Elvas on 
15 March 1812, Sir Diehard Fletcher recom¬ 
mended to tho inspect or-geiu>rnl of fort idea¬ 
tions that lleid should be promoted to tho 
rank of brevet captain on account of his emu- 
■Kianding merits at Badnjos and Ciudad Ito¬ 
drigo. Tho promo! ion of a lieu! onant of royal 
engineers to the brevet runic -tfas without 
precedent, and Fletcher's recommendation 
was rejected. 

Tn june 1812, when Wellington laid siege 
to tho Salamanca forts, Roid made a gallant 
but ineffectual attempt to blow in a part of 
the counterscarp of Fort San ViuconUi. On 
the 23rd ho led an unsuccessful asbault by 
vHcalndo on Fort Gayetano, when 120 men 
were hilled and wounded. Ho was men¬ 
tioned both in tho general orders of the (Sth 
division by Major-general Sir Ilenry Clinton 
end in Wellington’s despatch. Tho capture 
of the forts was effected on 27 June. On 
22 July lloid took part in tlio battle of 
■ Salamanca, entered Madrid wit h Wellington 
on the 12th, and was prehen(, at tho capture 
of the Ttotiro palace on 14 Aug. 1812. 

In September and October Hold was at 
tho siege of Burgos, and took part in tho 
unsuccessful assault by escalade on the outer 
line on 22 Sent. Some fortnight later ho 
toll ill and took no further part in tho siege, 
which was raised on 21 Oct. lie was in 
winter quarters with tho army in Portugal 
until May 1813. In Juno he took a pro¬ 
minent part in tho operations preceding tho 
battle of Vittorio. On 10 June, when tho 
division onmo up with tho enemy’s rearguard, 
and was ordorod by Wellington to attack 
thoir left flank, tho direction of tho operation 
was given to Held, who, with ono Oafador 
battalion, performed tho service with mas- 
Uoiyoffoct. IntliehattloofVittoria(21 June) 
Alton wrote that ho derived the greatest 
assistance from Reid's advico and activity. 

Even, more conspicuous was Reid's action 


at the siege of San Sebastian, where gt0Md 
was broken on 11 July 1818. He blew in 
t he counterscarp before dawn on 26 July Ji 
taking part in the succeeding assault whirl,’ 
was repulsed, was wounded in the neck Hb 
was thought to be dead, but his silk necker 
chief was found pressed into the wound and 
on withdrawing it the bullet came with it 
Tho town was eventually taken by assault 
on 31 Aug., and the castle surrendered an 
8 Sept. On 27 Aug. 1813 Alten directed the 
especial attention of Sir Richard Fletcher to 
lloid’s gallantry, hut Fletcher was killed be¬ 
fore Alton’s letter arrived, and nothing came 
of it. In February 1814 he was employed 
in tho conetruction of the great bridge of 
bouts for tho passage of the Adour. lie was 
entrusted with tho duty of securiag the 
cables on the right or enemy’s bank? Sit 
W illiam Napier descrihos the forming of this 
bridge as a ‘ stupendous undertaking, which 
must nlwayB rank among the prodigies of 
war ’ {Hinton/ of the 1'enmmlar TEar,vol.vi,) 
Held took part in the battles of the Ki- 

vcllc, the Nivc, and TouIoubo, and returned to 

England at tho conclusion of the war, lie 
received his promotion to second captain on 
20 Dec. 1814. In July ho was ordered to 
proceed on an expedition under Sir Edward 
Vnkonlmm against New Orleans, which was 
niiRuccessfully attacked on 4 Jan. 1816. In 
this attack there was killed a young officer 
of roynl engineers, Lieutenant Wright, who 
had served throughout the greater poit of 
the Peninsular war alongside of Heid. 'Wel¬ 
lington used jocosely to refer to the friends 
as two of his favourite youngsters, ‘Read 
and Write.’ Reid took part in some further 
operations and in the rapture of Fort Bow- 
yor, near Mobile, on 12 Fob. 1816. Ho re¬ 
turned to England in May. The following 
month ho wont to tho Netherlands, and took 


part in tho maroh to Paris and in the captora 
and occupation of that oity, For his services 
in tho Peninsula ho received the silver war 
modal with eight clasps, but no brevet pro- 
mot ion. 

Koid left Paris in January 1816, and was 
quartered at Woolwich, where, in April, ka 
wns appointed adjutant of tho royal sappers 
and minora. A low months later he accom¬ 
panied tho expedition against Algiers under 
Lord Exmoulh, and was on board the Queen 
Charlotte during tho bombardment of the 
town on 27 Aug., when he and his sappers 
worked at tlio guns, and after the action ren¬ 
dered assistance in rapairingthe damage done 
to the ship. For their servioes they were 
thanked in gonoral orders, and Eeid renewed 
the medal for Algiers. lie returned to Eng¬ 
land in November, and resumed bis duties 
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at Woolwich. On 20 March 1817 ho was pro¬ 
moted brevet-major for gallant and distin¬ 
guished conduct on service, after both Lord 
Exmouth and Wellington had made strong 
recommendations on the subject. On 1 Feb. 
1819 he was placed on half-pay, on the reduc¬ 
tion of the corps of royal engineers, conse¬ 
quent on the return of the army of occupa¬ 
tion from France j but he was brought bach 
to full pay on 12 March 1824, and quartered 
in Ireland. In December he was appointed 
to the ordnance survey of Ireland, and re¬ 
mained in Dublin until June 1827, when 
be was left without employment until his 
promotion, on 28 Jan. 1829, to the regimen¬ 
tal rank of first captain. He was then sent 
to the Exeter district, and took part in the 
measures for quelling the reform riots in the 
west of England. On 8 Dec. 1831 he em¬ 
barked for the West Indies, and at Barbados 
he did good service in rebuilding the govern¬ 
ment buildings which had been blown down 
in tbe hurricane of 10 Aug. 1881. 

Tbe disastrous effect of this hurricane 


cers and five hundred men out of a force or 
five thousand were lost. On this occasion 
Beid was again wounded in the neck while 
attacking the lines in front of San Sebastian. 
On SI May and in the early part of June be¬ 
took part in the repulse of the Oarlist attack 
on the position of Evans. He returned to 
England in August, and was restored to 
the full-pay unemployed list. 

On 10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, and on 17 Feb. was sent to 
Portsmouth, whereheremainedfor nearly two 
years, On 19 July 1838 he was made a C.B. 
In this year the result of his scientific labour 
was published in London in ‘ An Attempl 
to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
Facts, arranged according to Place and Time, 
and hence to point out a Cause for the 
Variable Winds.’ The volume was illus¬ 
trated bv charts and woodcuts (2nd edit., 
with additions, 1841; 3rd edit. 1850). The 
work laid down, for the guidance of seamen, 
those broad and general rules which are 
known as the ‘law of storms.’ The un¬ 


directed Keid’s attention to the subject of 
storms. In his researches he was materially 
assisted by the previous labours of Mr. "Wil¬ 
liam C. Redfleld of New York, who had, in 
a paper to the ‘ American Journal of Science’ 
in 1831, demonstrated that the hurricanes of 
the American coast were whirlwinds moving 
on curved tracts with considerable velocity. 
Raid's correspondence with Kedfield in three 
folio volumes was presented to the library 
of Yale University, U.S. A., by John H. lled- 
field. Ileid set himself to confirm and ex¬ 
tend Eedfield's view by collating the log¬ 
books of British men-of-war and merchant¬ 
men. He also collected data in order to cor¬ 
roborate the theory that south of the equator, 
in accordance with the regularity evinced in 
all natural law, storms would be found to 
move in a directly contrary direction, In 
May 1834 he returned to England, and, not 
being required for military duty, be, for a 
year and a half, continued his investigations. 

On 7 Sept. 1835 Beid was placed on half¬ 
pay on embarkation for Spain to join the 
British legion of ten thousand which had 
been raised in England, with the sanction of 
the English government, for the service of 
thequeen regent of Spain against Don Carlos. 
Reid had accepted from General Sir George 
De Lacy Evans [q. v.], his old comrade in the 
Peninsula, the command of a brigade of in¬ 
fantry. He saw a good deal of fighting; 
was at the siege of Bilbao, which was raised 
ia November 1835, co-operated with Espar- 
tero in the attack on Arlaban in January 
1836, and assisted to raise the siege of San 
Sebastian on 5 May, when ninety-seven ofH- 


nouncement of this law was received with 
the greatest interest by the scientific world, 
and the book went through many editions 
and has been translated into many languages, 
including Chinese. 

In January 1839, in which year he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, Beid 
was appointed governor of the Bermuda 
Islands. He found the coloured population 
of the Bermudas, who had been recently 
freed from slavery, without any education. 
He established parochial schools throughout 
the colony and procured annual votes from 
the legislature tor their support. Agricul¬ 
ture was in a very backward state; the 
chief implement for tilling was the hoe, 
and exports were confined to arrowroot and 
onions, the latter being sent only to the 
West Indies. Reid soon perceived that the 
Bermudas might be made a market garden 
for early potatoes and other vegetables for 
the United States. lie set to work to train 
the people in an improved Bystem of cultiva¬ 
tion. lie purchased the discharge of some 
soldiers with a good knowledge of gardening, 
and employed them as instructors. He im¬ 
ported ploughs and other suitable imple¬ 
ments. He introduced the best varieties of 
seeds, and, by holding agricultural shows and 
ploughing and sowing matches, stimulated 
the people to adopt an industry which is 
now their main support. He started a public 
library, and in so many ways developed the 
resources of the colony and improved the con¬ 
dition of the people that to this day he is 
remembered as the ‘ good governor.’ 

On 23 Nov, 1841 lieid was promoted re- 
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gimental lieutenant-colonel. In December 
1840 ko was transferred from, tke Bermudas 
to Barbados, to ba govcrnor-in-ekiof of thu 
Windward West India Islands. Ho devoted 
himself to tlio amelioration of tke condition 
of tke coloured race and to the development 
of tho resources of tlio colonies; but lie re¬ 
signed the government in 1848, owing to 
the action of tke colonial office in reinstating 
tke chief justice of St. Luoia, who, having ox- 
posed himself to consurc in a case of libol, hud 
been suspended bv ltcid with the approval 
of the secretary of state. Whilo in Barba¬ 
dos, ka first suggested ascrios of rudimentary 
technical treatises which was carried out by 
the publisher, John Woalo [u, v.] ofllolborn. 

Iteid returned to England in September 
1818, and on 1 Jan, 1819 resumed military 
duty as commanding royal onginoor at Wool¬ 
wich. lie was elect oil a vice-president of 
tiiu Royal Society in 1819. On IS b'oh. 1850, 
on tke rocommondutionof rionry Lalxmohero 
(afterwards Lord Taunton) [<]• v.J, president 
of the board of trado, Iteid was appointed 
chairman of tlio (executive committoo of (lie 
11 rout, Exhibition to bo held the following 
year in llydoil’arlt, Loudon. Ilis judicious 
amiugonionts contributed materially to the 
success of this undertaking, and its punctual 
opening at Iheiuppomtod time was in great 
measure due lo bis quiet determination, 
lie was rewarded with a civil K.C.B. in 
1851. 

On 27 Oct. 1851 lloid was appointed 
governor and oominander-in-chief at Malta. 
On tho lltli of tho following mouth lio was 
promofciid brevel-rolonol. IIo hooamo a re¬ 
gimental eolouol on 17 b'eb. 1851 and innjor- 
gonoral on 150 May 185(5. At Malta Jtuitl 
displayed tlio unoetontatious activity which 
litttli distinguished his previous governments, 
lu a lime of special difficulty, whim Malta 
was an ontrapdt of (lie first import mice to 
tlio British army in (ho Crimea, mid its ro- 
souveos were strained to tlio uttermost, he 
succeeded in mooting all demands, acting 
in perfect harmony with tlio admiral at tlio 
station, Sir llmislon Htewartfq.v.] lie also 
carried forward measures for Ilia bouolll of 
the people: ho founded, au agricultural 
school j Jus imported improved agricultural 
implements; lie introduced a new species of 
tho cotton plant and souds adapted to the 
climate; ho established barometers in public 
places to warn tlio shipping and llshormon 
of impending galos. lie also look in hand 
IhoUbrory of tho old knights of Malta, and, 
by introducing modern books, made it a use¬ 
ful public library for tho community. 

Ttoid returned, to England in tho summer 
of 1868, and, died after a short illness on 


31 Oct. of that yoar at his residence lmT' 
93) Gloucester Torrece,HydepT$ n fc 
He married, on 6 Nov. 1818 at ' 
Sarall thorn on Ifi fW. 



ham, London. Lady RJd^Ted^aiPsT 
Leonards, Sussex, on 19 p B b IRw „ 
moutlis before her husband. Five daughta! 
survived them, of whom Charlotte OuX 

aaii a asi Sir lNevUle CIw — n, 

Reid was a member of the Institute ol 
Civil Engineers and of many learnsd so. 
melies unil institutions of various countries 
Ills diplomas, with all his private panels' 
wore destroyod in tho fire at the Pantecy’ 
con, Baker Street, London, in 1874. a 
monument was oroctod to his memory by 
tho people of tho Bermudas in the grounds 
surrounding tho publio buildings at Hamil- 
ton. It is ail obelisk of grey granite, with 
n medallion bust and inscription. Reid’s 
name is also rocordod in the royal engineers' 
memorial in Rochester Cathedral to tke offi¬ 
cers who served in tho Peninsular war. An 
ongriiving was published by OraveB of Pall 
Mall, London, of a portrait of Iteid, by J. 
Lane, a copy of which hangs in the moss of 
the royal onginoers at Chatlinm. 

Besides tho works noticed, lieid published; 
1. ‘Defence of Portresses,’ pampklot, 8vo, 
1823. 2. * Dofunce of Towns and Villages, 1 
pampklot, 8vo, 1823. 8. ‘ The Progress of 
tho Developmout of the Law of Storms and 
of the Variable Winds, with tke Practical 
Application of tlio Subject to Navigation,' 
Hvo, Loudon, 18*10. 4.‘Narrative, written 
by Haa-Uominaudors, illustrative of tke Law 
of Storms and of its Practical Application 
to Navigat ion, odited by Sir W. Hold,No. 1,' 
8vo, London, 1851 (no further numberswere 
published). IIo made many contributions 
to the ‘ Professional Papers of the Corps of 
lloyal Engineers,’ quarto series, vol. i. 1837: 
‘ On Assaults,’ ‘ Ports of Silnmanca and 
Portress of Burgos,’ ‘ Account of the Attack 
of Port Laredo near Santofia,’‘ Description 
of tho Ooncroto Sea-wall at Brighton and 
tho Groynes which defend the foot of it, 
‘ A Short Account of the Failure of a Part 
of tho Brighton Chain Pier in the Galoot 
30 Nov. 1830,’ ‘Hints for the Compilation 
of au Aida-M6moiro for the Corps of Royal 
Engiuoors,’ ‘On tho Destruction of Stone 
Bridges.’ Vol, ii. 1838 t ‘ On Entrenchments 
as Supports in Battle and on the Necessity 
of completing tho Military Organisation of 
tlio lloyal Engineers,’ * Further Observations 
on tho Moving of the Shingle of the Beach 
along the Ooasft/ ‘ On Hurricanes.’ Vol. hi 
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1889: ‘ On the Decomposition of Metallic 
lion in Salt Water and of its Reconstruc¬ 
tion in a Mineral Form,’ Yol. iv, 1840: 
< On lodging Troops in Fortresses at their 
.Harm Posts.’ Yol. x. 1849 ; 1 Properties in 
Cultivation in St. Lucia.’ 

[Despatches; War OfficB Records; Colonial 
Office Records; Private Correspondence; Royal 
Engineers’Records j Memoir, by Major-Gent ral 
John Henry Lefroy [q. v.], in the Proc. of the 
.Royal Society of London for 30Nov. 1858, vol. ix. ; 
Porter's Hist, of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1889; United Service Gazette, 8 Nov. 1858 
and 8 Dee. 1860; Dod’s Annual Register, 1868 ; 
Tunes (London), 6 Nov. 1858 and 7 March 1880 ; 
Gent Mag. 1818, vol. lxxxyiii.; Wrottesley's 
Life and Correspondence of Field-Marbhal Sir 
John Burgoyne, 1873; Fifty Years of Public 
Work, by Sir Honry Cole; Article entitled ‘The 
Good Governor’ in Household Words, No, 23, 
31 Aug. 1860, by Charles Dickens; Times, 
London, November 1858; United Service 
Gazette, 6 Nov. 1858 and 8 Dec. 1860 ; Malta 
Times, 27 April 1858; Histoire de la Guerre 
de la Pinineule, par Foy, 1827 ; Jones's War in 
Spain, Portugal, and South of France, 1821 ; 
Napier’s Hist, of the Peninsular War, 1828; 
Winds and their Courses, with an Examination 
of the Circular Theory of Storms as propounded 
by Sir W. Raid, by G. Jinman, 1861; Denison 
Olmsted's biographical sketch of William C. 
Redfleld, 1857; MS. correspondence for the years 
1830 to 1868 between W. G. Redfleld and Sir 
William Reid, in Yale College Library, New- 
haven, Conn.] E. H. V. 

REIDFURD, Lobd. [See Fotjlis,.Tamm, 
1646 P-1711, Scottish judge.] 

REIDIE, Loud (d. 1683), Scottishjudge. 
[See Nuvot, Sir David.] 

REILLY, or more properly REILY, 
IIUGII (d, 1695 P), political writer, was born 
in co. Cavan, and became master in chan¬ 
cery and clerk of the council in Ireland in 
James IPs reign. lie went to France with 
James II, and is said to have been appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland at the exiled king's 
court at St. Gormaius. 

In 1696 Reilly published ‘Ireland’s Case 
briefly stated’ (12mo,2pts.), without place on 
the title-page; another edition, also without 
place, appeared in 1720. It gives an account 
of the conduct and misfortunes of the Roman 
catholics in Ireland from the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth to that of James II, and oomplains of 
the neglect they suffered under Charles II. 
The statements throughout are general, and 
few dates or particular faots are given. Tlie 
last speech of Oliver Plimkel [q. v.] is added. 
It is said that James II, offended bythe toneof 
Reilly's book, dismissed him from his service. 
He is believed to have died in the year 1096. 

The 1 Impartial History of Ireland’ (Lon¬ 


don, 1764) is a reprint of Reilly's ‘Ireland's 
Case,’ and it was again issued under the same 
title at Dublin in 1787, and as the ‘ Genuine 
History of Ireland ’ at Dublin in 1799 and in 
1837. Burke’s speech at the Bristol election 
of 1780 is printed with the edition of 1787, 
and a memoir of Daniel O’Connell with that 
of 1837. The form, paper, and type show that 
it was intended for the populace in Ireland; 
it was long almost the only printed argu¬ 
ment in favour of Irish Roman catholics. 

[Sir James Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, Dublin, 
1784; Reilly’s Ireland’s Case.] N. M. 

REILLY, TnOMAS DEVIN (1824- 
1854), Irish revolutionary writer, was the 
son of Thomas lleilly, a solicitor, who ob¬ 
tained the office of taxing-master for hiB 
services to the liberal party. The younger 
lleilly was bom in the town of Monaghan on 
80 March 1824. He was educated there and 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not take 
a degree. In Dublin he renewed an early 
acquaintanceship with his fellow-townsman, 
Charles Gnvan Duffy (afterwards Sir Charles 
Gnvan Duffy, 1816-1903). 

Through Duffy Reilly became known to 
the leading Young Irelanders. ne sent 
contributions to the ‘ Nation,’ and in 1845 
joined its staff, writing in it flery and eloquent 
articles, ne became devotedly attached to 
John Mitchel [q. v.], but did not work well 
with the other members of the advanced 
nationalist party, and especially disliked 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee [q. v.] 

When Mitchel broke off his connection 
with the ‘ Nation ’ in December 1847, Reilly 
followed his example, and became early in 
1848 a contributor to Mitchel’s newly esta¬ 
blished paper, the ‘ United Irishman.’ A 
v iolent article by Reilly, entitled ‘ The French 
Fashion,’ which appeared in the paper on 
4 March 1848, formed one count in the in¬ 
dictment on which Mitchel was subsequently 
tried. Mitchel declared Reilly’s article, for 
which ‘ he was forced to undergo all the re¬ 
sponsibility—legal, personal, and moral ’— 
to be ‘ one of the most telling revolutionary 
documents ever penned,' Reilly sscapedfrdm 
Irelund to New York in 1848. There hiB 
fellow-countrymen welcomed him warmly. 

Reilly contributed to the Irish-American 
papers. For two years be edited the New 
York ‘ Democratic Review,’ and afterwards 
the presidential organ, the ‘Washington 
Union.’ He died suddenly in Washington 
on 6 March 1864, and was buried in Mount 
Olivet cemetery. In May 1881 a fine monu¬ 
ment was placed over his grave by the 
Irishmen of that city. On 30 March. 1850 
he married Jennie Miller in Providence, 
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Rhode Island. She died in Washington on Prussian army, or rather on its S v«h.m 
29 July, 1802. supply end transport, os tested in the fbu 

Reilly, who could write forcibly, was one and on its artillery material. While Z ’ 
of the boldest and most impetuous of the rally favourable, he blamed the hosmn 
Young Irolanders. Gavan Puffy severely arrangements^ and be pronounced the j, JLi, 
condemns his hostility to D’Arcy Mctiee. loading guns inferior to lnuzzle-iofulinairtinf 
Mitchol wrote of him ns ‘ the largest heart, and, for some purposes, even to smootli- 
the most during spirit, the loftiest genius of bores. ! ' 

all Irish rebels in these latter days,’ who ‘ in Itoilly becnmo regimental lieutenant-coln- 
all the wild activity of his life, never aimed nel in 18(18, and next year was the gaest of 
low and never spoke falsely,’ Lord Mayo in India, whence he wrote some 

[Info of John Martin, by P. A. S.,pp. 78- descriptive letters to the 'Times’newspaper 
104; Snvngo's ’D8 and ’48 j Duffy’s Young Ire- lie spoke l'ronch fluently, and at the end 
land; Mitchol's Jail Journal; Irishman, 18 Deo. of October 1870, while the siege of Park 
1878; O’Donogliuc's Poets of Ireland, p, 213.] was going on, ho was sunt out as extra null 

D. J. O'D. taryattnchfi to tho British embassy at Tours' 
REILLY,WILLIAM EDWARD MOV'- Ho at onco joined tho headquarter of tte 
SES(18'_>7-188(i),major-general,born at Scar- French army of tho Loire, and became the 
vagli, co, Down, on lil Jan. 1827, was fourth channel for distributing British contribu- 
son of .Tames Milos lteilly of (Jloon Eavin, eo. tions in aid of tho wounded. He was prt- 
llown.by Emilia,socornl daughterofthollev. sent at Beaune-la-Rolando, and the suW- 
Ilugli Montgomery of Grey Alibey. Anelder quent battles in front of Orleans. Tip 
brot her.Sir Francis Savngo Reilly, K.O.M.t ihurried evacuation of OrlonnB hy the french 
Q.C. (1826 1888), wus a well-known pnrlia- in tlio night of 4 Doc. took place without he. 
menlnrv draftsman. Educated at Christ's knowledge, llo was arrested there neu 
Hospital, at flftoon William became a cadet morning by tho Prussians, and sent to Eng- 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, land bv way of Snnrbriiok and Belgium. lie 
Ho was commissioned as second lieutenant wished to rejoin the British embassy, then at 
in the royal artillery on 18 Dec. 18(5, pro- Bordeaux, but tho British government de¬ 
moted ilrst lieutonaut on 8 April 1840, and cided that ho should not. In recognition of 
second captain on 17 Feb. 1854, In that his aorvices the h’reneli government raised 
year lie was appointed aide-de-camp to him to the grade of officer of the Legion of 
(icncral Fox-Strung ways, who commanded Honour on 20 March 1872, and commander 
the artillery in the Crimea; hut, on his way on 4 Not. J878. 

out from England, lie learned that Strang- From April 1871 to January 1870 liewas 
ways had been killed in the battle of Inker- employed in the war o/lioo ns assistant di¬ 
man. lie wont oil to tho Crimea,aud voluu- rector of nrlillery. During this time he 
toered for service an a battery officer, llo made several visits abroad toreporton artil- 
wns employed in the trenches through the lery questions; to Berlin in 1872, to France 
winter, and in February 1860 liu wus made and to tho Vienna exhibition in 1878. He 
adjutant [and subsequently brigade-major) also accompanied tlie Duke of Edinburgh to 
of tlio siege-train. Ho was present at the Russia in 1874. fn bis reports he still 
several bombardments, and was three limes adhered to his preference for muzzle-load- 
montionml In despatches. Ho received n ing guns, and did not, think Groat Britain 
brovet majority on 2 Nov. 1855, (lie Legion lmd much to borrow from foreign artil- 
of Honour of France, and tho fifth class of lery. 

tho Medjidif, and was created O.D, After ticbeeainubvevol-colonelon22Aug. 1873, 
tho fall of Sebastopol lie was deputy-adjutant and regimental colonel on 26 Sept. 1877, In 
quartermaster-genera] at the headquarters of January 1879 he was appointed to command 
thoarmy till it left, I he Criiueu in Juno 186(5, tho royal urt illary at Aldershot, but inthe 
From December 1850 to Anvil 1850 Reilly following month lie was sent out to South 
was aide-de-camp to Kir Richard Darren, Africa, in a similar capacity, to take partin 
commanding the royal artillery in Ireland, (ho Zulu war, which was then entering on 
andjimder J Jacres’sdirection,ho compiled the its second stage. While he was inspecting 
official account of tho artillery operations of one of his batturios his horse fell with him, 
tlio siege of Sebastopol, and broke his wrist,; and this prevented his 

During tho war ol‘ 18(10 betwaon Prussia being present at Hlundi. After his return, 
and Austria bo was sent out. as British com- in 1883, he bocamo director of artillery at 
missionoy with tho Prussian army, but, could tho wav otfioo, with tho temporary rank of 
not join it till J9 July, when the fighting brigadier-general, Tie rosigned this post at 
was oyer, Ho wrote a memorandum on tho the end of 1881 on account of Lll-Uonith, 
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On 1 May 1883 he was appointed inspector- 
ireneral of artillery, with the rank of major- 
general. On 28 July 1886 he died on board 
the steamer Mistletoe while engaged in the 
inspection of the artillery at Guernsey. He 
■was buried with military honours at Chari¬ 
ton near Sandgato. A tablet and window 
in memory of him were put up in St. George’s 
garrison church at "Woolwich by his brother- 
officers. 

Keilly's knowledge of all matters pertain¬ 
ing to his arm of the service was most com¬ 
prehensive, and as a practical artilleryman 
he had no rival, The energy that underlay his 
normal composure was conspicuously shown 
in the last months of his life, when he vin¬ 
dicated the ordnance department from the 
charges formulated by Colonel Hope in the 
columns of the ‘Times.’ ‘I deny the charges 
you make; I defy you to prove them j I assert 
that they are false I ’ was the last emphatic 
declaration of Reilly, written from Guernsey. 
A commission on warlike stores was ap¬ 
pointed, under the chairmanship of Sir James 
EUjames Stephen [q. v.], to investigate the 
allegations; its report supported the charge 
of weak administration, hut refuted that of 
corruption. 

Reilly published, besides pamphlets on the 
artillery or military organisation of France 
and Prussia: 1. ‘ An Account of the Artillery 
Operations before Sebastopol,’ 4to, 1859 
(written by desire of the secretary of state 
for war). 2. ‘ Military Forces of the King¬ 
dom ; ’ pamphlet, 1867. 3 . 1 Supply of Ammu¬ 
nition to an Army in the Field; ’ pamphlet, 
1873. 4. ' "War Material at the Vienna Ex¬ 
hibition; ’ pamphlet, 1873. 

[Official Army List; Records of the Royal 
Horse Artillery; Times, 19 April 1887; Pall 
Mall Gazette, 3 April 1873; Morning Post, 
20 July 1888; private information,] 13. M. L, 

KEIME3 , PHILIP be (1246P-1296), ro¬ 
mance writer. [See Philip be Rtrur.] 

REINAGLE, GEORGE PHILIP (1802- 
1835), marine painter, youngest son of 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle [q. v.], was born 
ia 1802. He was a pupil of his father, but 
he gained much facility in the treatment of 
marine subjects by copying the works of the 
Dutch painters Bakhuisen and Willem van 
de Yelae. lie exhibited first at the Royal 
Academy in 1822, when he sent a portrait of 
a gentleman ; but in 1824 he contributed a 
‘Snip in a Storm firing a Signal of Distress,’ 
and a ‘Calm,’ and in 1826 1 A Dutch Fleet 
of theSeventeenthCentury coming 1 o Anchor 
in a Breezo,’ and other naval subjects in the 
Mowing years, In 1827 he was present on 


board the Mosquito at the battle of Navarino, 
and on his return he drew on stone, and 
published in 1828, ‘ Illustrations of the 
Battle of Navarin,’ which was followed by 
‘ Illustrations of the Occurrences at the En- 
| trance of the Bay of Patras between the 
' English Squadron and Turkish Fleets, 1827.’ 
He also painted incidents of these engage¬ 
ments, which were exhibited in 1829,1830, 
and 1831. He was present with the Eng¬ 
lish fleet on the coast of Port ugalin 1833, and 
his picture of ‘ Admiral Napier’s Glorious 
Triumph over the Miguelite Squadron ’ wa3 
one of his contributions to the Royal Aca¬ 
demy in 1834. Four naval subjects in 183.”> 
were bis last exhibited works. He worked 
both in oil and in watercolours, and gave 
much promise ns a painter of shipping and 
marine pieces. His works appeared also at 
the British Institution, and occasionally at 
the Society of British Artists. 

Reinagle died at 11 Great Randolph 
Street, Camden Town, Loudon, on 6 Dec. 
1835, aged S3. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Royal Aeadomy Exhibition Cata¬ 
logues, 1822-35; British Institution Exhibition 
Catalogues (Living Artists), 1825-35.1 

K £ q. 

REINAGLE, JOSEPH (1762-1836), 
music composer, the son of a German mu¬ 
sician resident in England, was horn at 
Portsmouth in 1702. lie was at first in¬ 
tended for the navy, but became apprentice 
to a jeweller in Edinburgh. Then, adopting 
music as a profession, he studied the French 
horn and trumpet with his father, and soon 
appeared in public as a player of those in¬ 
struments. Acting on medical advice, he 
abandoned the wind instruments, and studied 
the violoncello under Sclietky (who married 
his sister), and the Tiolin under Aragoni and 
Pinto. lie succeeded so well that he was 
appointed lender of the Edinburgh Theatre 
band. After appearing as a ’cellist in Lon¬ 
don, he went in 1784 to Dublin, where he 
remained for two years. Returning to Lon¬ 
don, he took a prominent position in the 
chief orchestras, and was principal ’cello at 
the Salomon concerts under Haydn, who 
showed him much kindness. Engaged to 
play at the Oxford concerts, he was so well 
received that he settled in the eity and died 
there in 1836. Reinagle was a very able 
violoncellist, and enjoyed a wide popularity. 
Nathaniel Gow [q.v. j was one of his Edinburgh 
pupils. He composed a good deal of music 
for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, and 
wrote a ' Concise Introduction to the Art of 
playing the Violoncello,’London, 1835, which 
went through four editions. A younger 
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brother, Hugh, was also a 'cellist of some 
note. 

A son, Abuxaudub Robust Rhhtaolu 
(1790-1877), musician, born at Brighton on 
21 Aug. 1799, was from 1823 to 3853 organist 
of Si, Potor’s-in-tke-East, Oxford, and diod 
al TCidlington, where ho is buried, on 0 April 
1877. lie published ‘Psalm Tuuos for the 
Voioo and Pianoforte ’ {circa 1830), in which 
appears the tune ‘St. Peter,' now widely 
used, and included in most church collections 
(Babb, Church of Enyl. Psalmody ; Lovn, 
Scottish Church Music). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Musicians, 1824; drove's 
Diet, of Music; Wasielowski’s Violoncollo and 
its History (Stigand's adit.),pp. 191,^218.] 

REINAGLE, PHILIP (1710-1833), 
animal and landscape paintor, was born in 
1749. lie cnlcred llie schools of l ho Royal 
Academy in 1709, and afterwards became a 
pupil of Allan Ramsay (1718-1784) [q. v.], 
whom ho assisted in tho numerous portraits 
of George III and Queen Ghnrlolto. lie ex¬ 
hibited lirsl at tho Royal Academy in 1773, 
bonding portraits almost exclusively nulil 
1785, wliuu tho monotonous work of pro¬ 
ducing voplicaB of royal portraits appears to 
have given him a distaste for portrait ure, and 
to have led him to abandon it for animal 
painting. Ho bocamo very successful in his 
treatment ofsportingdogs, especially spaniels, 
of birds, and of dead game. In 1787, how¬ 
ever, ho sent to tho academy a ‘ View taken 
from Braokondalo Hill, Norfolk,’ and from 
that time his exhibited works woro chiefly 
landscapes. IIo wuh elected an associate of 
tho Royal Academy in 1787, but did not be- 
c.omo au academician until 1812, when lie 
presented ns liis diploma picture ‘ An Eagle 
and a Vulture disputing with a llynma.’ 
He likewise exhibited frequently at the Bri¬ 
tish Institution. Reinaglo was also an ac¬ 
complished copyist of tho Dutch masters, 
and his reproductions of tho cattle-pieces 
and landscapes of Paul Pott or, Ruysdael, 
llohlmmn, Borohom, Wouwermim, Adriaan 
van de Velde, Karol Jlu .Tardin, and others 
have often been passed oil’ as originals. TIo 
also made some of tho drawings for l)r. 
Thornton’s ‘New Illustration of tho Sexual 
fiystoiu of Linuicus,’ 1799-1807, and for his 
‘ Philosophy of Botany,' 1809-10; but his 
host drawings for book illustration wore those 
of dogs ftir Tapi in’s 'Sportsman’s Cabinet,’ 
1803, which wero admirably engraved by 
John Scott. 

Rehuiglo died at 5 York Place, Choleea, 
London, on 27 Nov. 1888, aged 81. ITis Hon, 
Ramsay Richard Reinaglo, is noticed sepa¬ 


rately. A drawing by him. ‘ Fov-WnTi 

theHeath,’ is in the fLth Kensington ^ 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists „# „ 
English School, 1878; Aryan’s Diction^ 
Painters and Engravers, od. Graves and 7,1 
strong 1880-0, ii. 3fi6; Royal Academy &£’ 
bition Catalogues, 1773-1827; British iS- 

1800-29.1 l0U al ° gU6a 

REINAGLE, RAMSAY RIORAliri 
(1775-1802), portrait, landscape, and)mim5 
painter, son ol Philip Reinagle [Ayl 
born on 19 March 1775. newusapiK 
his father, whose stylo he followed, and ha 
exhibited at the Royal Academy as earlvss 
1788. He afterwards went to Italy, and™ 
studying in Rome in 1790. Subsequently ha 
visitod Holland in order to study from’the 
Dutch masters. After his return home ha 
painted for a time at Robert Barker’s pano¬ 
rama in Leicester Square, and then entered 

intopartnershipwithThoroasEdwardBarker, 

Robert's oldest son, who was not himself an 
artist, in ordor to erect a rival building in the 
St ranch They produced panoramas of Home, 
the Bay of Naples, Florence, Gibraltar, Al- 
gesiraB Bay, and Paris, hut in 1810 disposed 
of tlioir exhibition to Henry Aston ButW 
[q. v^j and John Burford {Art Journal, 1867, 

In 1805 Ruiuaglo wub elected an associate 
of the Socioty ol Pointers in Watercolours, 
and in 180G a momber. lie became treasurer 
in L807, and was president from 1808 to 1812. 
Botwoen 1800 and 1812 he sent to its exhi¬ 
bitions Bixty-soven drawings, mostly Italian 
landscapes and sconory of the English lakes, 
During tho same period he exhibited portraits 
and landscapes in oil at the Royal Academy, 
of which lie bocamo an associate in 1814, and 
an academician in 1823. He was a clover 
copyist of tho old masters, and is said to have 
been much omployod by o pioturo-denlei ia 
rest oring and ‘ improving ’ their worlra. In 
1818 lie sent t o tho Royal Academy exhibition 
ns hits own work a small pictureof‘Skippingin 
a Broeneand Kainy/W eatlieroft’IIurst Castle,’ 
paint oil by ayoung art ist named J.W.Yarnold, 
which ho had purchased at a brokers shop,and 
in which ho had made some slight alteratiom. 
Attention was called to the imposition,and 
« full inquiry made by the academy resulted 
in his being oallod upon to resign bis diploma 
ns a royal academician. In 1850 be published 
in tho ‘Literary Gaxotte’ (pp. 290,842) two 
letters in which ho unsuccessfully endea¬ 
voured I o exculpate himself. He continued 
to exhibit at the aoademy until 1867, but in 
liis later yoai’s sank into poverty, and was 
assisted by a pension from the funds of the 
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academy. He died at Chelsea on 17 Nov. 
1882. George Philip Beinagle [q, v,] was 
his j Qungest son. 

There are by Beinagle in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum a am all oil-painting of' Bydal 
Mountains ’ and seven landscapes in ■water¬ 
colours. The Bridgewater and Grosvenor 
Galleries have each a landscape by him, and 
there ie in the National Gallery of Scotland a 
fine oopy of the' Coup de Lance’by Eubens. 
Three plates, ‘Richmond,’ 'Sion House,’ and 
‘The Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ in W. B. 
Cooke’s ‘The Thames,’ were engraved after 
him by Robert Wallis, and many of the 
illustrations in Peacock’s ‘Polite Repository,’ 
torn 1818 to 1830, were engraved by John 
Pve from his designs. There is also a view 
of‘Haddon Hall,’ engraved by Robert Wallis, 
in. the' Bijou ’ for 1828, and one of ‘ Bothwell 
Castle,’engraved by Edward Fmden, in Til- 
lotson’s ‘Album of Scottish Scenery,’ 1880. 

Beinagle wrote the scientific and explana¬ 
tory notices to Turner’s ‘Views in Sussex,’ 
published in 1819, and the life of Milan Barn- 
say in Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the 
British Painters.’ 

[Boget’a History of the ‘Old Watercolour’ 
Society, 1891, i. 212, 277; Sandby'a History of 
the Eoyat Academy of Arts, 1882, ii. 35; Red¬ 
grave's Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan’a Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers, ad. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-9, ii. 368; Royal Academy Exhibition 
Catalogues, 1788-1867 J Art Journal, 1848 p. 280, 
1863 p. 16,] R. E. G. 

EEINBALD. [See Rhodnuald.] 

REINHOLD, THOMAS (1090 P-1761), 

S er, reputed to be the son of the aroh- 
op of Dresden, was born in Dresden 
about 1690. lie early showed an aptitude 
for music, which his family apparently dis- 
oouraged. But he secretly left Dresden to 
follow Handel, a friend of his reputed father, 
to London. There, through Handel’s good 
offices, he came under the protection of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who ultimately 
stood sponsor to his eldest son (seo below). 
In 1731 Beinhold, described as Iieynholds, 
was singing at the Haymarket Theatre. Ho 
sang in the first performance of Handel’s 
‘Arminio’ at Covent Garden on 12 Jan. 
1787, and created principal parts in many of 
Handel's operas and oratorios (Geovb, Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, iii, 103). Romhold 
was oneof the founders, in. 1738, of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, Whon vocal music 
was added to the other attractions of Vaux- 
hall Gardens in 1746, illeinhold was one of 
the first eingere engaged. He died in Chapel 
Street, Soho, in 1761, and on 20 May 


Garrick lent his theatre for a benefit per¬ 
formance for his widow and children (of. 
London Daily Advertiser). 

His son, Chahleb Fuedebick Beinhold 
(1787-1816), bass singer, was bom in London 
in 1787, and became a chorister at St. Paul’s 
and the Chapel Boyal. He was brought up 
by the Boyal Society of Musicians, and made 
his first appearance on the stage as Oberon 
in Christopher Smith’s opera ‘The Fairies’ 
in 1766, Pour years later he began a long 
career as singer at Marylebone Gardens. lie 
seems to have been an actor as well as a 
singer, for he appeared at the gardens on 
30 Oct. 17 69, as Giles in the ‘ Maid of the 
Mill.’ _ He also sang at many of the Lent 
oratorios in 1784 ana subsequent years, and 
in 1784 he was one of the principal basses at 
the Handel commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey. In the previous year he had been 
appointed organist of St. George-tlic-Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. He retired from public life in 
1797, and died in Somers Town on 29 Sept. 
1816. He is described as an admirable 
singer, but a parsimonious man. 

[Mubical Times, 1877, p. 278 , Parke’s Musical 
Memoirs, rol. i. passim, but pp. 249-50 espe¬ 
cially; Burney's Hist, of Music, iv. 401; Chil¬ 
ton's Continuation of Victor and Onllon’e His¬ 
tories of the Theatres of London and Dublin.] 

R. H. L. 

REISEN, CHARLES CHRISTIAN 
(1880-1726), gem-engraver, born in 1680 in 
the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, 
was the eldest son of Christian Reisen, a 
goldsmith, of Trondbjem in Norway. The 
elder Reisen, leaving Norway, visited Scot¬ 
land about 1664, and worked for two years 
at Aberdeen for a goldsmith named Melvin. 
In September 1660 he crane to London, and 
began to work as an engraver of seals. He 
was afterwards confined to the Tower for 
four years on suspicion of engraving dies for 
coining, but was discharged without a trial, 
and died in England about 1700, leaving a 
widow and several children. 

Charles Christian Reisen, who had made 
rapid progress as a gem and seal engraver 
under his father’s instruction, became the 
support of the family, being principally em¬ 
ployed in cutting crests and arms, He gained 
little from an introduction to Prince George 
of Denmark, but attracted the attention of 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, who permitted 
him to study the antique in his library and 
museum. In course of time Reisen formed a 
collection of * medals,’ prints, drawings, and 
books, and was chosen director of Sir Godfrey 
KneUnr’s academy. On the trial of Bishop 
Allorbury, he was examined as au expert as 
to the impression of a seal, Horace'WelpoLe 
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was another of his patrons, and for him ho 
made several cornelian intaglios. Keisen re¬ 
ceived commissions from Denmark, Germany, 
and France, ns well as from "Englishmen. 
Walpole calls him ' a great artist,’ but King 
{Antique Gemi and Ah'i/y^p. 445) is of opinion 
that ms intaglios orodenciont in finish, owing 
to the rapidity of his mode of execution. 
Among lioisen's intaglios—lie did not attempt 
cameos—were specimens bearing the bonds of 
Faustina tho Elder, Faustina the Younger, 
Lucilla, Chnriesi of England, and Charles XII 
of Sweden. Claus (it. 1730), Smart, and 
Seaton are named as his pupils. 

Vortuo describes Keisen as a jovial and 
humorous man who, being illiterate, had,.by 
conversing with men of various countries, 
'composed a dialect so droll aiul diverting 
that, it grow into a kind of use among his 
acquaintance, and ho threatened to publish 
a dictionary of it.’ Jteisen was usually known 
in England as 'Christian,'and ‘ Christian’s 
mnmrd ’ was a joke among his friends. Sir 
.Tnmes Thornhill drew an extempore nralila 
of him, and Matthew Prior added tho distich: 
This, drawn by camllo light and hazard, 

Wbb meant to show Charles Christian’s mazzavd. 


A portrait of Itoiaen was painted by Yander- 
liOlik, and is engraved by Freeman in Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘Anecdotes' (od. Wornum, ii. 097). 
t )ther engravings by Bretlierton and G."White 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

Keisen died of gout oh 15 lice. 1725 in 
tho neighbourhood of f'event Garden, Eon- 
don, where ho had chiefly lived, though ho 
had also ("about 1720) a liouso at Putney, 
nicknamed ‘Bearsdenliall.’ lie was buried 
in Kt. Paul's, Covent Garden, ‘on the north 
side next to the steps,' IIu appointed his 
friond, Sir James Thornhill, one of his exe¬ 
cutors, and, dying a bachelor, left the bulk 
of his fortune to a maiden sister who had 
lived with him, and a portion to his brother 
John. 

[Walpole's Anoed. of Painting, ii, 807-9 j 
Hnspo’s Tassio; Nuglor's Kunstlor-Loxicon j 
King's Antique Corns and Kings.] IV. W. 

KELHAN, ANTHONY, M.I>, (1715- 
1770), physician, was born in Ireland in 
1715, and educated at Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, where ho became a scholar in 1731, and 
Ii.A. in 1735, On 15 Oct. 1740 ho began 
to study medicine at, Loydeiij and on 12 July 
1748graduatedM.1). atllubbu, Hobocnmo 
a fellow of tho King and C^ueon's College 
of Physicians of Ireland in Octobor 1747, 
and was elected president of llio oollego in 
1755, Throe years Inter ho loft Dublin in 
consequence of disagreements with other fol¬ 
lows of tho college as to tho propriety of his 


proscribing the powder cal^a afteT^W 
James, M.D. [q. v.j, a remedy of which the 
composition was kept secret by theiprop™ 
tor. Ho settled as a physician at Brigfc 
m 1/59, and in 1701 published ‘ A 8Wt 
History of Brighthelmstone’ (London, fM 
thon a town ot about two thousand iiubi 
tants, of which tho main purpose is to rive 
an account of climate, mineral spring J r i 
other advantages of the place as a resident 
for invalids In 1763 Saving been inter, 
porated M.D. at Cambridge, he became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phvsi- 
oians of London, and was elected a fellow 
on 25 J uno 1764. In the samo year he pub- 
lished ‘Kofutation of the Kefloctions [by 1) 
Bust and others] against Inoculation? He 
delivered at the Oollego of Physicians the 
Gulstaninn lectures in 1705, and the Harveian 
oration on 18 Oct. 1770. The oration, which 
is altogether occupiod with the praise of Lia- 
ncro and the other bonefnetors of the college 
dwells at borne longtli on the friendship of 
Erasmus and Linncre. Kollian used to reside 
and practise ut Brighton during the bathing 
Reason.. He was twico married, and by his 
iil'ht wife had one son, liickard, who is sepa¬ 
rately noticed, and a daughter. lie died 
in October 1776, mid wnb buried in the 
Marylebone graveyard in Paddington Street, 
London. 

[Mauk's Poll, of Pbys. ii. 25“; "Works.] 

If, M, 


KELHAN", KICHARI) (1764-18231, 
bolnnist and editor of Tacitus, son of Dr. 
Anthony Kcllian [q. v.J was bom at Dublin 
in 1754. lln was elected a king’s scholar 
at Westminster School in 1767, and was ad¬ 
mitted a scholar of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, on 7 May 1773. He graduated BA. 
in 1770 and M.A. in 1779, and, having taken 
holy orders, was chosen in 1781 fellow and 
conduct (or chnplnin) ofKing’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1783 Professor Thomas Martyn 
(17.35-1825) [q. v.] gave ltelhanalltkemanu- 
fleripl nolos lie bad in ade on Cambridge plants 
fiim'i' the publication of his 1 Plant® Oants- 
lirigienbeaMu 1703 (cf. C4oeii«i, Memoirs# 
John and J'hotnan Martyn, pp, 124-6). With 
this assistance llolhan published his chief 
work, tho' Flora Contabrigiensis,’ in 1785, de¬ 
scribing several now plants and including 
seven plates engraved by Janies Sowerby. 
Jt appoars from his letters that he proposed 
to issue a ' Flora Anglica,’ but did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement. lie published 
supplements to tho ‘ Flora Cantabrigiensi» 
in 1787. 1788, and 3793, and second and 
third editions of tho whole in 1802 and 1S20 
(Cambridge, 8vo), the last edition being 
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cteatly amplified. In1787 he printed ‘ Heads 
of Lectures on Botany read in the University 
of Cambridge.’ Iielhan -was a fellow of the 
Loyal Society, and in 1788 became one of the 
original fellows of the Linnean Society. In 
1791 he accepted the college rectory of 
Hemingby, Lincolnshire. Living in retire¬ 
ment there, he devoted himself to the study 
of Tacitus. In 1809 he published an edition 
of * Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum et de 
Vita Agricolic ’ (8vo; 2nd edit. 1818, 8vo; 
3nl edit. 1829,12mo); and in 1819 an edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Ilistoria ’ (8vo). Jlis annota¬ 
tions wore largely based upon those of the 
French Jesuit scholar, Gabriel Brotier. Itel- 
han died on 28 March 1823. 

As a botanist be showed most origina¬ 
lity in dealing with the Cryptognmia. His 
n&me was commemorated by L'Huritier in 
s genus, Relhanict, comprising a few species 
of South African Composite. 

[Welch's Westminster Scholars, p. 398 ; Geut. 
Msg. 1828, i. 380 j Graduati Cantabr. j informa¬ 
tion kindly given by W. Aldis Wright, esq. ; 
Alhbone’s Diet, of English Literature; Lysons’s 
Environs of London, tii. 206-G; Gorham's Me¬ 
moirs of John and Thomas Martyn, 1830.] 

G. S. B. 

BELLY, JAMES (1722 P-1778), univer- 
salist, was born at JefFreston, Pembrokeshire, 
about 1722 and educated at the Pembroke 
grammar school. An ungovernable youth of 
great bodily strength, he was apprenticed to 
s cow-farrier, It is reported that he joined 
some young fellows who planned to make 
game of George Whitefield, but Whitefield’s 
preaching at once laid hold of him. This must 
have been about 1741, the date of White- 
field’s first preaching tour inWales. He madei 
Whitefield’s acquaintance, and became one 
of his preachers, as also did his brother John. 
Hisfiret station was at Rhy ddlangwraig, near 
Nafberth, Pembrokeshire, where lie remained 
a few years. In 1747 he reported to White- 
field the result of a missionary tour to Bris¬ 
tol, Bath, Gloucestershire, and Birmingham. 
He broke with Whitefield on doctrinal 
grounds; his views on the certainty of sal¬ 
vation being regarded as antinomian. For 
some time he seems to have travelled as a 
preacher on his own account. In 1756 we 
find him at Carrickfergus, delivering, in oppo¬ 
sition to John Wesley, a 'pointless harangue 
abouthirelingsand false prophets.’ On 2 April 
1761 Wesley writes of him and others as 
‘ wretches ’ who ‘ call themselves motkodista,’ 
being really antinomian. 

About this time Belly definitely adopted 
universalism, which he viewed as a logical 
consequence of the universal efficacy of the 
death of Christ, He settled in London as 


a preacher at Coachmakers’ Hall, Addle 
Street, Wood Street. In 1764 a chancery 
action was brought against him by a York¬ 
shire lady, who had giveu him a sum of 
money and executed a deed securing to him 
an annuity of 51. It was alleged that Belly 
had fraudulently obtained these benefitswbile 
the grantor was in u state of religious frenzy. 
Under an order of the court the deed a a- 
cancelled and the money refunded. Shortly 
afterwards Belly removed to a meeting¬ 
house in Bartholomew Close (formerly pre— 
byterian), which had just been vacated by 
Wesley. Here he remained till midsummer 
1769, when the lease expired. He then 
secured (October 1769) a meeting-house in 
Crosby Square (foimerly presbytenan), where 
he continued to preach till his death, but Ins 
cause did not thrive, and he had no imme¬ 
diate successor in this country [see Win¬ 
chester, EhianinJ. lie made a convert, 
however, in 1770, ot John Murray, who was 
the founder of the imiversnlist churches in 
America. Belly is said to have shown much 
natural ability and a generous disposition, 
under a rough manner. He died on 25 April 
1778, and was interred in the baptist burial- 
ground, Maze Pond, Southwark; the inscrip¬ 
tion on his tombstone represents him as‘ aged 
66 years.’ Two elegies were written by ad¬ 
mirers. He left a widow and one daughter, 
who was living in 1808 and had issue. John 
Belly Beard [q.v.l was named after him, but 
was not a descendant. Belly’s portrait was 
twice engraved. 

lie published, besides single sermons: 
1. 1 Remarks on ... A Dialogue between a 
Truo . . . and an Erroneous Methodist,’ &a., 
1751, 8vo. 2. ‘ Salvation completed ... in 
Christ, as the Covenant of the People,’ &e., 
1758,8vo j later edit. 1762,4to. 3. 1 The Tryal 
of Spirits,’&c., 1766,8vo. 4. ‘Union; ora 
Treatise of the Consanguinity . . . between 
Christ and Ilis Church,’ &c., 1769, 8voj 
later edits. 1760, 8vo, 1761,8vo. 6. ‘Anti- 
Christ resisted,’ &o., 1761, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Salt of the Sacrifice, or... Christian Baptism,’ 
&c. [1762], 8vo. 7. * The SadduceB Detected,’ 
&c.,1764,8vo [see Coppin,Richard]. 8.‘An 
Elegy on . , . Whitefield,’ &e,, 1770, 8vo. 
9. ‘ Epistles, or the Great Salvation Con¬ 
templated,’ &c., 1776, 8vo. 10. ‘ Thoughts 
on the Cherubimical Mystery,’ &c.,1780,8vo. 
In conjunction with his hrother John, he 
published a volume of original ‘Christian 
Hymns, Poems, and Spiritual Songs;’ &o., 
1758, 8vo. He edited also a collection of 
hymns, 1792, 12mo, and left manuscripts 
enumerated by Wilson, including a drama, 
‘ Prince Llewellyn.' Most of his works are 
still kept in print in America. 
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[Wilson’s Dissonl/ing Churches of London, 
1808, i. 368 sq., 1810 iii. 18-1, 386 j MursUen's 
Dictionary of Christian Churches [18fi'l |, pp. 
863 sq.; Tyerman’s Life of Wssloy, 1870, i. 
636 sq., ii. 240, 400.] A. Q. 

BiELPH, JOSTATT (1712-1743), Oum- 
borlnnd pool, was horn on 8 Dec.^ 1712 at 
Ohurchtown, a small estato belonging to his 
father in the parish of Seberghnm, Cumber¬ 
land. JJis father, though a freeholder or 
1 statesman ’ of very small moans, procured 
for his 6on an excellent education at tho 
celebrated bcIiooI of the Rev. Mr. Yates of 
Appleby. At fifloon Josiali went to Glasgow, 
but soon returned to till the post of master in 
the smallgrammar school of lus native village. 


worth 807. a year; and it is probablo that 
his income at no time exceeded GO/, a year. 
After working energetically to reform the 
rough manners of his parishioners and to 
oducato their children, ho died at tho early- 
age of thirty-two, on 20 Juno 1748, at lus 
father's house, Ohiirchlown. Ho was buried 
at Sohorgham, and tlioro is a monument with 
an inscription to liis momory in the church, 
Rolph’s pooticnl works wore first published 
tin 

--, .. —- 

Thomas Sanderson, who supplied a lifo of 
the author and a pastoral elegy on liis death. 
A second edition appeared at Carlisle in 
1798, with tho lifo ol tho author, and en¬ 
gravings by Thomas Bewick. Ralph's best 
versos are in tho dialect of his native county; 
they show talont and approciat ion of natural 
beauties. 

[Hut chin son’s lfist. of Cumberland; Gent. 
Mug. 1700 ii. 1160, 1701 i, 620, 1805 ii. 1212, 
1820 i, 228, 1823 ii. 480; Memoir in J’ooms.'j 

A. N. 

REMIGIUS (if. 1002), bishop of Lincoln, 
was in 1011(1 almoner of h'fioamp, mid con¬ 
tributed one ship wilh twenty knights for 
the invasion of England by tho Normans. 
He took part in tho expedition, and was pre¬ 
sent at the battle of Hastings. In tho fol¬ 
lowing year he received the bishopric of 
Dorchester, according to later scandal as tho 
prico of his aid to the Conqueror. Koini- 
gnis was consecrated by Stigand, then arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury; according to his own 
account, ho was unaware of tho uncano- 
nioal elmracler of Brigand's position (Pra- 
fwion ap. Out, Uambk.ivu. 101). In spito 
of this flaw in his own consecration, ltomi- 
gius Was one of tho'bishops who consecrated 
Lanfranc on 29 Aug. 1070. But when Tho- 


>4 Remigius 

■mas of York and Rornim a8 a „ n 7~~~T' 
Lanfranc to Romo in 107?, they wSeW? 
suspended from tkoir office byAWml n 
Remigius himself says tha/the reamnfo 
his suspension was his consecration by Sfr 

gand ; but Eadmer (Hist, Nov. dd in ii 
wlio is followed by William ofM^ me sbS' 
ascribes it to the oharge of simony S' 
accounts ngreo that Remigius wob 
through the mediation of linfranc, to whom 
he then made lus profession of obedience 
In the first years of his episcopate limi 
gins commenced to build on a worthy It 
at Dorchester ; hut in 1072 a council held 
at Windsor ordered that'bishops should fe 
i heir sees in cit ies instead of villages (Wm 
Malm. Gestu Itegum, ii. 853). In accorf. 
anco with this decision, Romigius soon after 
transferred his see to Lincoln. Some autho¬ 
rities put the date as Into ns 1086, when the 
change was completed (Schalbt, p. 194 cf 
(Bn. Camuk. vii. 10 n.) It is posrihle that 
Remigius was implicated in the rebellion 
of Ralph Onader in 1076, for Henry of 
Huntingdon saye that he was accused of 
treason, but cleared by a servant, who went 
through ordeal for him (Hist. Ani/lorum.v 
212). Tn 1070 Remigius made a second 
visit to Rome with Lanfranc (Obp. Vm. iii 

fVbl \ f Tnil minnn lntnv 1.» _ A .« 


(IjLiilfl, i. 20). Al Lincoln Remijrms lei 


work was completed in 1002, and Remigius 
proposed to have it consecrated. But hewas 
opposed by Thomas of York, who renewed s 
claim to jurisdiction previously preferred 
and abandoned. Remigius, howevor,'bribed 
William Rufus, who ordered the bishops to 
assemble for t.he cathedral’s consecration on 
9 May (Ex,on, Wig. ii. 30, Engl. Hist. Soc.) 
But three days previously, on Asoensiondsy, 
6 May, Remiguis died without seeing the 
completion el’ his work (cf. Gill. Cambe.vu, 
21, n. 2). lie wttB buried before the altar 
of tlui holy cross in tho oatliedral. His re¬ 
mains wove translated ill 1124, when they 
wore found still incorrupt (ib, vii. 22, 25- 
20 ). 

Remigius li ad a groat soul in a little body; 
William of Malmesbury adds that hewas so 
small as to seem ' pono portentnm hominis;’ 
Ilenry of Huntingdon that ho was ‘sworthyin 
hue, but oomely in looks’ (Oesta Pontiftmm, 
t>, 313; Hint. Anglonm, p. 212). Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was well-acquainted with 
tho bishop’s contemporaries at Lincoln,gives 
no hint as to special sanctity of lOhsrqeter. 
The tradition of the saintliness of Rsmigitti 
appears to have grown up at Lincoln in the 
course of tho twulfth century. Girsldtu 
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Cambrensis says that miracles were worked 
at the bishop's tomb as early as 1124 ; but he 
no doubt wrote to order, to establish the 
bishop's fame as a local saint, Giraldus 
urgeoHugh of Wells to procure the canonisa¬ 
tion of Remigius ( Opera, Tii. 6), but this 
wish was never gratified. Matthew Paris, 
however, speaks of him as a saint, and re¬ 
cords miracles that were worked at his tomb 
in 1263 and 1265 (v. 419, 490). 

Eemigius built and endowed his oathedral 
at Lincoln on the model of Rouen, and esta¬ 
blished twenty-one canonries. It was in¬ 
jured by a fire in 1124, and almost destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1185 (Benedict Abbas, 

i. 337). The only part which still exists is 
a portion of the west front, which is a fine 
specimen of early Norman work, Remigius 
introduced Benedictine monks to the abbey 
of St. Mary at Stow before 1076, and pro¬ 
cured for them the annexation of the abbey 
at Eynsham in 1091. He also assisted in the 
refounding of Bardney priory between 1080 
and 1089. Giraldus wrongly credits him with 
the foundation of a hospital for lepers at 
Lincoln. 

[William of Malmesbury, Gosta Pontiflcnm, 
pp. 89,66,312-13 ; Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. 
Anglorum, pp. 212-1G; Da Contemptu Mundi, 
300-2; Chronicon de Rfimeseia, pp. 204, 210. 
Later lives are by Giraldus Cambrensis about 
1196, and by John Schalby about 1320; the life 
byGiroldus iseulogistieand untrustworthy; both 
his and Schalby’a lives are, however, derived in 
part from Lincoln records; they are printed in 
vol. vii. pp. 9-Sl and 183-6 in the Rolls Series 
edition of Giraldua’a works; the Profession of Re- 
migius to Lanfranc is given on pp. 161-2 of the 
same volume; sbo also Mr. Dimook's preface, pp. 
xv-xxiii. Por Remigiiis’s work at Lincoln seo a 
paper by the Rev. G. A. Poole in Transactions 
of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society; 
Freeman'sNorman Conquest,andWilliam Rufus.] 

C. L. K. 

REMPSTON or RAMSTON, Sir 
THOMAS (d, 1400), constable of the 
Tower, son of John Rempston, was born 
at Rempston, Nottinghamshire, where tlie 
family had long been settled. In 1381 
he was knight of the shire of Notting¬ 
ham, which he also represented in the par¬ 
liaments of 1882,1398, and 1395. In 1898 
be adopted the cause of Henry, earl of 
Derby, who lmd been exiled by Richard II, 
and in the following year made his way to 
Prance to join the earl. lie was one of the 
fifteen lances who embarksd with Henry at 
Boulogne and landed at Ravenspur in July 
1399. In Shakespeare's ‘Richard II ’ (act 

ii. scene i. 298) his name is given as Sir 
John Ramston, probably to suit the metre. 


as Shakespeare’s authority, Holinshed, has 
* Sir Thomas.’ On 7 Oct. he was appointed 
constable of the Tower, and in this capacity 
had custody of Richard II; be was present 
at Rieliard r e abdication, and was one of the 
witnesses to the form of resignation signed 
by the king (Cajgrave, Be Illustr. Henrieis, 
p. 106), In ^February 1400 he was on a com¬ 
mission to inquire into treasons in London 
and the neighbourhood, and shortly after 
was appointed admiral of the fleet from the 
Thames eastwards j in August he was made 
a knight of the garter, and about the same 
time steward of the king’s household. In 
1401 be was made admiral of the fleet from 
the Thames westwards, and was placed on n 
commission to deal with infractions of the 
truce with France, and to settle the question 
of the still unpaid ransom of the late Ring 
John. He was summoned to the great, coun¬ 
cil held in that year. In December 1402 he 
was negotiating with the Duke of Orleans, 
and, after prolonged negotiations, concluded 
a treaty with the French at LiiUingen on 
17 June 1403. In 1404-5 he was made a 
member of the privy council, and was recom¬ 
mended by parliament to Henry IV aaoneof 
those wliOBe services merited special recogni¬ 
tion ; in the same year he waB employed on 
a mission to the Dulrs of Burgundy. Early 
in 1406 he was captured by French pirates 
while crossing the Thames from Queen- 
borough to Essex, but was soon released; in 
the same year bo was vice-cliamberlain to 
the king. He was drowned in the Thames, 
close to the Tower, on 31 Oct, 1406. 

Rempston was the founder of his family’s 
fortunes; he acquired extensive property in 
Nottinghamshire, including the manor of 
Bingham, which he made his seat. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon 
Leoke, and widow of Sir Godfrey Foljambe; 
by her he had several children, of whom 
Thomas is separately nolioed. 

[Rolls of Pari. vol. iii.; Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 
230 b, 244 j Rymor’s Feeders, orig. ed. vol. viii. 
passim; Cal. Doc. relating to Scotland, vol. iv. 
passim j Nicholas's Proc. Privy Council, i. 169, 
238, 244 ; Palgrave’a Antient If (deodars, ii, 48- 
40; Reitz’s Memorials of the Garter, p. clui; 
Cupgrave’s De Ill. Henrieis, Trokelowe’s Annals, 
Wiiurin’s Oroniques (all in Rolls Ser.); Monk of 
Evesham, ed. Hearno, p. 61; Creton’s Cronique 
do la Trai'son et Mort, ed. 'Williams, pp, 215 
280; Pliimpton Oorr. (Camden Soc.), p. xxvii 
Rome's Test. Ebor. (Surtees Son.), ii. 224 n. 
Holinshed, ii. 852, iii. 48; Hall’s Chron. p. 86 
Fabyan’s Chron. p. 672; Leland’s Collect, ii, 
485; Thornton's Nottinghamshire, i. 58, 60-1 ; 
Wylie's Henry IV. i. 66, 108, 382, ii. 409, 480, 
&o.; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies.] 

A. F. P. 
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REMPSTON or RAMPSTON, Sin 
THOMAS ( d, 1458), soldier, wns son of Sir 
Thomas Rempston (d. 1406) [q. v.], by hia 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Simon Locke. 
In 1413 and again in 1410 lie represented 
Nottinghamshire in parliament; in 1415 he 
was present at the battle of Agincourt with 
eight men-at-arms and twenty-four foot sol¬ 
diers (Nicoras, Agin court). In 1418 ho 
served at the siego of Rouen, and on its 
fall was appointed captain of Bellonoombro 
(Seiue-InfGrieure), which was subsequently 
bestowed on him by royal gift, On 22 Nov. 
1419 he was promoted to the command of 
Meitlan; ho was also granted the town of 
tlassav, made third cliamborlain to tho Duke 
of Radford, and steward of the king's house¬ 
hold. 

In 14S3 he took part in tho battle of 
C'revant, and early in 142 1 ho went with 
.John of Luxembourg to besiege Oisy in the 
l’as do Calais. Aflor that fortress was taken 
ho helped to besiege Guise in .June of the 
same year. Tho garrison, however, did not 
‘•urrender till early in 1425. liompston then 
joined tho Duke of llcdibrd in Paris. In 
January 1420, when war had boon declared 
with Brittany, ho took part in tho raid into 
Brittany, penetrating as far as lieimos, and 
returning with tho Rooty into Normandy. 
Ilefortinod himself in St. .famos-do-Beuvron, 
near Avranelms, which liichenumi attacked 
in February (Oobnuau, J?i vhtmont, pp. 117- 
119; ef. Wauuin'h Cronic/uen, od. Hardy, 
iii. 225 ct soq.) Tho besiegers were thrown 
into confusion by a successful sortie, and 
Richemont was forced to retreat to Ltonnos, 
leaving much spoil in tho hands of tho 
English, liompston, joined two days later 
{8 March 1425-0) by the Earl of Sullblk, 
pushed on to l)ol, taking a fovlilied mouast cry 
by tho way, 

In 1427 ho assisted Warwick in tho reduc¬ 
tion of J’ontorson; the garrison capitulated 
on 8 May 1427. By this time tho Dulco of 
Brittany was suilieiontly alarmed, and a t rueo 
was negotiated in May for three months, 
which was soon afterwards converted into a 
peace. Two years later ho joined the forco 
under Sir John Fitstolf [q,v.| which wont to 
11m relief of Beaugenoy, Waurin, the chroni¬ 
cler, being in tho army. Setting out from 
Paris, they wove joined at Janvillo by Scales 
and Talbot, and liompston took part in tho 
eouncil of war, in which, cont rary to Fast olf’s 
advice, it was decided to advanoo, In tho 
baitlo of Painy which followed ho was one 
of tho commanders, and was taken prisoner 
by Taneguy du Ohfitcl (18 June 1429). lie 
remained in prison until 1435, and a curious 
petition (Rot. JParl. iv. 488-9) contains the 


terms of his ransom. II e was shortly afeT. 
wards appointed seneschal of Guienne *3 
m that capacity won much popularity^ 
Bordeaux. He took part in the 72 5 
I art as in 1440, under the Earl of rr,,!?- 0 
don. On 8 Aug, 1441 he mad, . 
with the counts of Penthiiivreaud Beaufort 
by which all their possessions near GuS 
were to he neutral for four years C! 

the dauphin took St! 



- - %—-- — recaptured. At 
some uncertain time ho became If G Ha 
died on 15 (let. 1458, and was buried in Binr- 
ham church, wliero there existed an alabaster 
monument to him in Thoroton’B time Ha 
married Alico, daught ur of Thomas Beherine 
and by her had: 1. Elizabeth, wife of John 
afterwards Kir John Cheney; 2. Isabel wife 
of Sir Brian Stapleton; 3. Margery, wife 0 f 
Richard liinglmm tho younger. Both the 
Binglmm and tho Rompston estates after- 
wards passod to tho Stapleton family. 

[A Bill aoemmt of Rempston’s career is giyea 
by Air. W. II. Stoienson in Brown’s Notting- 
liiimsliiro WorLliios, pp. 03-0; see also Same’s 
Tcstnmcnla Eborncensia, ii. 221 - 6 ; Tlioroton’s 
Notes, i. fit), &o.; Visit, of Notts. (Harl, 8oc.), 
p. 121; lfeltz’s Memorials of the Garter, pp. 
lxiv, el\i; Rot. I’arl.v. 432; PlumptonCorresp. 
(Oamdon Hoe.), p. xzvii; Wars of tho English 
in Franco, ii. 28, 30, 386; Wmivin's Cron,ed. 
Hardy (1 tolls Sur.), iv. 303; H.imsay’a Lancaster 
mid York, i. 840, 373, 308, ii. 4fi, Bekmgton 
Corrosp. (Rolls Sor,), ii. 189; Collections of a 
London Citizen (Canid. Hoc.), pp, 103-4; lloa- 
strolot’s Ohron. (Sue, do 1'OUtoire do Francs), 
passim; Los Ginndcs ChroniquesdaBrctaignt, 
wl. Muignon, f, 184; Cruets da Coudamnation et 
du ltiibabilitntion du Joanne d’Aro (8oo. del'Hist. 
do Fiance), ed. Cluieharnt, iv. 123, 177, to, v. 
203; Bo Boauconrt’b Hist, do Charies VII, hi, 
233,280,241.] 1V.A.J.A. 


REMSDYKE, JOHN (/. 1766), 
draughtsman, [See Van llrasDre.] 

RENAUD, Miss. (/1787-1829), actress, 
[Soo l’owni.T., Mns,] 

RENDEL, JAMES MEADOWS(1799- 
1850), onginoer, son of a farmer and sur¬ 
veyor, was born near 0kohampton,_Devon¬ 
shire, in 1799. He was initiated into the 
operations of a millwright under an unde 
at Teignmouth, while fromlus father he 
learnt tho rudiments of civil engineering. 
At an early ago ho went to London ns a sur¬ 
veyor under Thomas Telford, by whom ha 
was employed on tho surveys for the pro¬ 
posed suspension bridge across the Mersey 
ut Runcorn, About 1822 he settled at By* 
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monthj and commenced tlie construction of 
roads in the north of Devon. In August 
1824 he was employed by the Earl of Morley 
in making a bridge across the Catwater, an 
estuary of the Plym within the harbour of 
Plymouth at Lara. To guard against the 
un de r™ 1 ™* 1 # eftects of tlie c u.tt exit^ lie formed 
an artificial bottom. The bridge, which cost 
27,126/., was opened on 14 July 1827. With 
the exception of Southwark Bridge over the 
Thames, it was the largest iron structure 
then existing, and Kendel received a Telford 
medal from the Institution of Civil Engi¬ 
neers. He soon entered into partnership at 
Plymouth with Nathaniel Beardmore, and 
his practice rapidly grew. In 1820 he erected 
Bowcombe Bridge, near Kingsbridge, Devon¬ 
shire, when hydraulic power was first applied 
to the machinery for making swing bridges. 
In 1881 he introduced a new system of cross¬ 
ing rivers by means of chain ferries worked 
hy steam, and in 1833 he constructed a float¬ 
ing bridge on this principle, crossing the 
Dart at Dartmouth. Between 1832 and 1834 
similar floating bridges were erected at Tor- 
point and SaltaBh across the Tamar, which 

S ’aatly facilitated the intercourse between 
evonshire and Cornwall. For these achieve¬ 
ments a second Telford medal was awarded 
to Bendel. 

During this period Kendel was also en¬ 
gaged in reporting on harbours and rivers in 
theaouth-west of England, and thus acquired 
that mastery of hydraulic engineering on 
which his feme chiefly rests. In 1829 he 
designed the harbour which was afterwards 
executed at Par in Cornwall; in 1835 he 
carried outworks on the Bude harbour, dock, 
and canal, and in 1836 he designed Brixham 
harbour and the breakwater at Torquay. In 
1836-7 he designed, as a terminus to the Great 
Western railway, the Millbay Docks, Ply¬ 
mouth, afterwards executed by Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei [q. v.] In 1843-4 he con¬ 
structed canals in Devonshire, and was en¬ 
gaged on the Colchester and Arundel navi¬ 
gation; and in 1844 he designed harbour 
improvements for Newhaven and Little- 
hampton in Sussex. At the same time he 
was largely employed on marine works by 
the admiralty ana other government de¬ 
partments, as well as hy public companies. 
The exchequer loan commissioners engaged 
him in 1836-7 in the repair of the Mont¬ 
rose suspension bridge after its fell. There 
he introduced the principle of trussing the 
flaming of the roadway. This system of pre- I 
venting the undulation, by which so many : 
structures of the kind have been destroyed, | 
is now acknowledged to be essential to their 
safety. I 
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About 1838 Bendel dissolved partnership 
with Beardmore at Plymouth, and settled in 
London, but still was chiefly employed on 
work for his native county. In 1841 he con¬ 
structed the Millbay pier, Plymouth, a work 
of considerable difficulty owing to the depth 
of water in which it was built. Here he first 
introduced the method of construction since 
employed in Holyhead and Portland har¬ 
bours. In 1839 he was engaged in preparing 
schemes for a railway between Exeter ana 
Plymouth, running over Dartmoor. At the 
time sufficient funds could not be raised, but an 
alternative coast line was afterwards carried 
out by I. K, Brunei. In 1843 he made plans 
for docks at Birkenhead, which he defended 
before parliamentary committees against hos¬ 
tile local influence. The contest was long 
protracted, and the incessant labour served 
to shorten Bendel’s life; his published evi¬ 
dence forms a valuable record of engineering 
practice of the period. In 1844-53 he con¬ 
structed docks at Grimsby; m 1848-68 ex¬ 
tensions of the docks at Leith; in 1850-8 
docks at Gorston on the Mersey, with ex¬ 
tensions of the East and 'West India and 
the London docks. As constructor of the 
Grimsby docks ho was one of the firat to 
apply W. G. Armstrong's system of hy¬ 
draulic machinery for working tlie lock gates, 
sluiceB, cranes, &c. For this work lie re¬ 
ceived a grand medal of honour at the Paris 
exhibition of 1856. For the admiralty he 
planned in 1845, and afterwards constructed, 
the packet and refuge harbour at Holyhead, 
and in 1847 he constructed the harbour of 
refuge at Portland. In the making of these 
great harbours he contrived, hy means of 
elevated timber staging, to let down masses 
of stone vertically from railway trucks, and, 
hy building up the masonry with unexampled 
rapidity to a point above the Bea-level, con¬ 
trived to reduce to comparative insignifi¬ 
cance the force of the sea during building 
operations. As many as twenty-four thou¬ 
sand tons of stone were deposited in one 
week. In 1850 he commenced making a new 
harbour at St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 

Bendel was much occupied in the im¬ 
provement of rivers. In 1852, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Sir "W. Cubitt and Biohord John 
Griffith, O.E. (afterwards Sir B. J. Griffith, 
hart,), he examined and reported to the trea¬ 
sury upon the arterial drainage works in Ire¬ 
land, and in 1866 he completed the suspen¬ 
sion bridge across the Ness at Inverness for 
the commissioners of highland roads and 
bridges. His aid was also sought bv foreign 
countries. In 1852-3 he designed docks for 
Genoa; in 1863-6 he reported on the harbour 
of Bio de Janeiro; in 1854 he reported to 
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the Prussian government on a naval esta¬ 
blishment atlieppens on the river Jadej and 
In 1864-5, by direction of the Hamburg 
senate, he inspected the Elbe from Hamburg 
to Cuxhavon. lie also devised a systom of 
railways for the country between Madrid 
and Oviedo, as well as improvements of the 
river Ebro, 

In England his railway work was some¬ 
what restricted, but ho executed the Birlcon- 
kead / Lancashire, and Ohosliiro Junction line, 
and in India lie directed the construction of 
tho East Indian and the Madras railways. In 
186(1 he reported on the new Westminster 
Bridge. His last work was a design for the 
suspension bridgo across the ornamental 
water in Si. James’s Park, London. 

In 1862 and 1863 llondol sorvod as presi¬ 
dent of the Institution of Civil Knginoors, 
which lie joined in 1824. lit* became a 
follow of the Royal Society on 23 b'eb. 1843, 
and was elected a mombor of tho council. 
He died at 10 Kensington Palace Gardous, 
London, oil 21 Nov. 18G(i, 

Huiulol wasamanof groat energy, and im¬ 
plicit confidence was iolt in bis ollieioncy, 
tact, and honesly. Ilia greatest enterprises 
wore tlio construction of tho harbours at 
Holyhead and Portland—works which go 
some way to justify tlio linking of liis name 
with Sinoaton,lleunie,and Telford. A por¬ 
trait of Uondol by W. Jloxall, It. A., bolonged 
in I8(i8 to Mrs. llendol {Cat. Third Kihib. 
Nat. 1‘ortraits, No. 472). 

llondol contributed sovoral valuablo pnpars 
to tho ‘ Proceedings 1 of tlio Institution of 
Oivil Enginoers. lie married (Jutliorino Jane 
Harris, who diod on 18 July 1884, aged 
87. Ilia third son, Stuart Rondel, at one 
timo managing partner in London of Sir 
'William Armstrong’s engineering linn, was 
M.P. for Montgomeryshire from 1880 !)4, 
and waH raised to thepaorage us Lord llondol 
in 1895. 

| Mimit an of Proceedings of Instil ution of 
Civil Itnginoora, 1867, xvi. 188-12, Proceedings 
of tlio ttoyal Society of London, 1867, vid. 278- 
283; D. Stevenson's Life of H, Simonson, 1878, 
]). 161; Times, 22 Nov. 1860, i>. 12; dent. 
Mug. 1867,1. 114-16.] 0. C. 8. 

RENDER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1800), gram¬ 
marian and translator, wuh a native ol Uer- 
many, J [o was a follow student at Giessen 
"University with a brother of Olmrlollo 
(‘ Wurther’s ’ innumorata), and was well ac¬ 
quainted with "Wordier himself, tn an ap¬ 
pendix to his English version of Gootlies 
romance, Render relates a con vomit ion ho 
had with Wordier nlPrankfort-ou-tho-Main 
a few days before tho latter’s suicide. 


Render was ordained to the Lutheran 
stry. Subsequently he acted as 
guardian to the son of a distmenfeSu? 8 
sonage.’. lie then travelled 
rnanv with • several English gentlest 
of whom may have been Francis, after™! 
the_ Marquis Ilaelmgs, to whom, os Eadof 
Moira, ho dedicated his ‘Tour through Gw 
many. Render came to England about IK# 
and settled in London. He taught German’ 
and other languages ‘in several families 
distinction.’ Towards the end of the cenC 
he also became < lehohor of German’ at Cam¬ 
bridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh. In 1798 k 
published an English version of Kotzebue’s 
play ‘ Count Benyowslcy,’ which reached sue- 
cond edition witUm the your (cf. Biom-Dram 

“n 183 ™ 11 1 * 1further translated 
The Robbers,’ ‘Don Carlos,’ ‘Maria Stuart' 
Mid; Tlio Armenian’of Schiller. Inthefol- 
lowing year appeared his version of ‘The Sor¬ 
rows Ol Werther,’ the first translation into 
English made direct from the original Get- 
man. In tho preface he speaks of ‘hie friend 
the baron Goethe,’ whom he may have met 
at Frankfort. Render’s ‘ Tour through Ger¬ 
many. particularly along the Banks of the 
Rhine, Mnyne,’ &o., also appeared in 1801,in 
two octavo volumes. A vocahulaty of 
familiar phrases in Gorman and English is 
unuexod for tho benefit of travellers. The 



Tongue’ (1799), was very successful. A 
fifth edition, corrected and augmented with 
improvements made by the Berlin Academy, 
was issued in 1817. As a token of hisap- 
procint ion of tho work, Alexander I of-Russia 
ordorod Woronzow, his ambassador in Eng¬ 
land, to prosont Rondor with a ring and an 
autograph lot)or. Render also published 
Gorman ‘Exorcises,’ a ' PocketDictionsiy’ 
in English and Gurman, and other manuals 
of instruction in Gorman. 

A portrait of Render, engraved by Mac¬ 
kenzie from a drawing by Ifigbton, is me- 
flxud to his 1 Recreations ’ (Ergotzuugen) in 
English and Gorman ’ (1808). 

[I’rofacos ami Appondiors to "Works; Diet.of 
Living Authors, 1810; Allibone’s Diet. Engl 
Lit. ii. 1771.] G.LsG.K 

RENDLE. JOHN (1768-1816), divine, 
was born at Tiverton in 1768, and was edu¬ 
cated at Blundell’s school there, At school 
he showed a marked profloiency in classics, 
and won a scholarship which enabled him to 
proceed to Sidnoy-Sussex College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Thoro he graduated B.A, in 1781, 
was appointed lecturer in mathematics, and 
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After several years’ residence, lie accepted a 
curacy at Asbbrittle, Somerset, and -was 
afterwards presented with the living of 
Widdecombe, Devonshire. While there he 
married. He died near Tiverton, where he 
w as visiting, on 22 May 1816. 

After leaving Cambridge he devoted his 
time to the study of classical and early 
Christian history, and acquired considerable 
reputation among scholars. In 1814 he pub¬ 
lished ‘The History of Tiberius, that in¬ 
comparable monarch ’ (London, 1814, 8vo), 
a learned work vindicating the character ot 
the Emperor Tiberius. * The main object of 
the work is to prove that Tiberius was a 
convert to Christianity, and a great patron 
of it; and, moreover, that the unfavourable 
character given of Tiberius by Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion was occasioned entirely by 
the partiality which the emperor displayed 
towards the Christians’ {Gent. Mag. 1816, 
u. 87). He further attempts to prove that 
Strabo was the father of Sejanua. Rendle 
was the author of several papers on biblical 
criticism in the ‘Orthodox Churchman’s 
Magazine.’ 

[Goat. Mag. 1815 ii. 88; Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 291.] J. R. M. 

RENDLE, WILLIAM (1811-1893), 
antiquary, son of William Rendle of Pol- 

? erro, near Fowey, Cornwall, who married, 
May 1810, Mary, daughter of William 
and Dorothy Johns of the same place, was 
bom at the village of Millbroolc, Cornwall, 
18 Feb. 1811. He was trained by his parents 
in the principles of Wealeyaniam. When little 
more than four he was brought by his father 
to Southwark in a trader from Fowey, taking 
six weeks on the passage (Notee and Queries, 
7th aer. ii. 201-2). He was educated at the 
British and Foreign training school, Borough 
Road, Southwark, and afterwards became its 
honorary surgeon. When he determined 
upon a medical career, he was sent to Guy’s 
Hospital, and to the medical school of Ed¬ 
ward Grainger [q. v.] in Webb Street, Maze 
Pond, Southwark, 

Rendle passed ns L.S.A, in 1832 and 
M.R.O.S. of England in 1838, and in 1878 
he became F.R.C.S. For nearly fifty years 
he practised in Southwark, and from 1866 to 
1859 he was medical officer of health for the 
parish of St. George the MartyT, Southwark. 
He lived atTreverbyn, Forest Hill, and died 
there on 18 Sept. 1893, leaving issue four 
sons and one daughter. 

Rendle was deeply interested in the bo¬ 
rough of Southwark, and engaged in labo¬ 
rious researches into its history. His chief 


works are: ‘ Old Southwark and its People ’ 
(1878), and 1 The Inns of Old Southwark and 
their Associations ’ (1888), the last volume 
being the joint labour of Rendle and Philip 
Norman, #.S. A., who revised and rearranged 
the manuscript materials, drew the more 
important illustrations, and superintended 
the publication (Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
xi. 225). Both works contain much original 
information. Rendle contributed historical 
sketches to ‘Etchings of Old Southwark,’ 
and a paper on the Banltside, Southwark, 
and the Globe playhouse to Harrison’s ‘ De¬ 
scription of England ’ for the New Shakspere 
Society,’ pt. ii. app. i. (1877). The last essay 
was expanded by him in articles in the ‘ An¬ 
tiquarian Magazine,’ vols. ii., vii., and viii. 



Southwark,’ and 1 Records ot St. Thomas’s 
Hospital.’ Articles by him on three South¬ 
wark residents—John Harvard, Alleyn, and 
Henslowe—and on the puritan migration to 
New England, appeared in the 'Genealogist/ 
vols. i., in, and iv. of the new series, and in 
‘Notes and Queries,’ 7th ser. ii. 401, 442, 
Many of them were issued separately, that on 
John Harvard being somewhat amplified in 
the reproduction (of. Atkenaum , 11 July and 
24 Oct. 1886, and 16 Jan. 1886). 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bilil, Cornub. iii. 
1324; Boaso’s Collectanea Cornub. pp. 187, 
793-4.] W. P. 0. 

RENEHAN, LAURENCE (1797-1867), 
" " e,second son of 


■aurence Renehan and of Catherine (Bor¬ 
den), was born in 1707 at Longford Pass in 
the parish of Gurtnahoe, Tipperary. He was 
educated first at Freshfield, and afterwards 
at Kilkenny, In September 1819 he entered 
Maynooth College to study logic, and in 1826 
was elected aDunboyne student. Onl6 Sept, 
of the aame year he was appointed junior 
dean, and a lew weeks later was ordained 
priest. On 27 July 1827 he was elected pro- 
lessor of scripture, and he held this chair 
till June 1884, when he reluctantly accepted 
the post of vice-president. From 4 June 
1841 to 24 June 1848 he also filled the office 
of bursar, and succeeded in extricating the 
college from financial difficulties. In 1845, 
on the resignation of the Very Rev. Michael 
Montague, Renehan became president of 
Maynooth, retaining the position until his 
death on 27 July 1867. He made, a large 
collection of records in connection with Irish 
ecclesiastical history, which he bequeathed 
to Maynooth College. They are now known 
as the Renehan AlSS., and were partly 
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edited by tie Rev. Daniol Maoartliy under 
tlie title of 4 Collections of Irish Church His¬ 
tory,’ Dublin, 1801-74,4to, The rost of his 
library was sold by auction on his death (cf. 
bibliotheca benchaniana in Brit. Mus.) lie 
■was t.ho author of ‘llonuiom Oflico’ and a 
4 Choir Manual of Sacred Music,’ in addition 
to a short 4 Ilistory of Music,' Dublin, 18G8, 
8vo. 

[G-ont. Mag. 1857, ii. 883; profneo to Col¬ 
lections for Irish Olrnvch History; Freeman’s 
Journal, 28 July 1867.] E. I. 0. 

RENNELL, .TAMES (1742-1830), goo- 
graplior, bom in 1742, was son of John Iten¬ 
noll, captain in tho royal artillery, by Anne 
Clarke of Chudloigli in DevonslLire. Losing 
both parents when quite a boy, the one killed 
in battle,the other making a poor second mar¬ 
riage, young Itennoll found a guardian, who 
remained a true friend through life, in tho 
Rev. Gilbert Burrington, vicar of Ohudloigh. 
Bunnell entered the navy in 1750, at the ago 
of fourtoon, and was present at tho disas¬ 
trous action of St. Cast on the coast of 
Brittany. Tn 1700 ho wont out to tho East 
Indian station, and served in tho (traflon 
under Captain llydo Parker (1714-1782) 
[q. v.] during tho three following years, when 
ho saw soma active servioo, including a eub- 
ting-out expedition at Pondicherry, lie soon 
mastered tho theory and practice of marine 
surveying, and, on account of his proficiency 
in this regard, Parker lent his services to the 
East India Company. Tie served for a year 
on hoard one of tho company’s ships bound 
to tho Philippine Islands, with tlio object 
of establishing now bronchos of I rado with 
tho natives of tho intervening places. Dur¬ 
ing lliis cruise Itennoll drew several charts 
and plans of harbours, some of which liovo 
boon engraved by Halrymplo. 

At tho end of tho seven years’ war I hero 
appeared to bo no chance of promotion for 
a youth without interest. Ho, acting upon 
liis captain’s advice, Ilonnoll obtained his 
discharge from the navy at. Madras, and 
applied for employment in tho East India 
Company's sea service. lie at once roooivod 
command of a vessel of two hundred tons; 
but she was destroyed by a liurricuno in Ma¬ 
dras roads in hi nr oil 1703, with all hands. 
Portunatoly, her captain was on shore, and ha 
was at once appointed to command a small 
yacht called tho Noptuno, in which ho oxo- 
cutod surveys of the Polk Strait andPumben 
Channel. Ilia next cruise was to Bengal, 
and he arrived at Calcutta at tho lime when 
Governor Vnnsiliarl. whs anxious to inilinta 
a survey of tlio British tovrilory, Owing to 
tlie friendship of an old messmate, who liad 


bocome tho governor’s secretary.EetoiuT 
appointed surveyor-general of tie EasS 
Company’s dominions in Bengal, with 
commission m the Bengal enemeeM 
9 April 1764 He wa®s onirSt^ 
years of ago when he met with this mt™ 
ordinary piece of good fortune. 

Itennoll’s survey of Bengal, which 
commenced m tho autumn of 1764 
tho first ovor prepared. The headquarter 
of tho surveyor-general were at Dacca, and 
m tho successive working seasons he m 
dually completed Ms difficult, laborious ami 
dangerous task. In 1776, when on the fron- 
tier of Bhntam, his party was attached W 
some Sanaslii fakirs, and ltennell himself 
was desporatoly wounded. lie never entirely 
recovered from the eflbcts of his iniurie! 
and was thenceforth less able to withstand 
tlu> offsets of the cliinato. He received the 
rank of major of Bengal engineers on 
5 April 1770, and retired from active servie- 
iu 1777, ftflor jiaving beon engaged on th» 
survey for UiirLoon years. The government 
of Wan-on Hustings granted Mm a pension 
which the EaBt India Company somewhat 
tardily confirmed. Tho remainder of Een- 
nell’s long life waa devolod to the study of 
geography. Ilis ‘Bongal Atlas’ was pub¬ 
lished in 1779, and was a work of the first 
importance for strategical as well as admi¬ 
nistrative purposes, no was elected a fel¬ 
low of tho ltoyal Socioty in 1781, and tool 
up his residence in Suffolk Street, near 
Portland I’laco, whore Ms house became a 
place of mooting for travellers from all parts 
of tho world. Ilis second great wort was 
tho construction of the first approximately 
oorroot map of Indio. It was accompanied 
by a memoir containing a full account of the 
plan on which tho map was executed, and 
of liis authorities. Tho first edition was 
publihliod in J783; tho third, with both map 
and memoir considerably enlarged, in 1793 
In 1791 Rmmcll received the Copley medal 
of (ho Jloyal Society; and from this time 
lxo was frequently consulted by the East 
India Company on geographical question!. 
Aftor tlio completion of the map of India, 
Itennoll govo his attention to comparative 
guography, and conceived a comprehensive 
schumo for a groat work on western Asia. 
Ilia geography of llorodotus, which occupied 
him during many years, only formed a pap 
of his whole project. It was published in 
two volumes, a monument of laborious re- 
search and acute and lucid criticism. Sir 
Edward Bnnbury recorded^ his opinion that 
Jlennoll’s 'llorodot us’ romainsof the greatest 
value. In 1814 Ronnoll published ffis 4 Oh* 
sorvalions on tlio Topography of the Plain 
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of Troy,' and in 1816 his ‘Illustrations of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand; ’ while after 
his death his daughter published two volumes, 
entitled ‘A Treatise on the Comparative 
Geography of Western Asia’ (London, 1831, 
’ivltl? atlas), which may be looked upon as 
the great geographer's workshop, displaying 
his critical methods and his treatment of the 
materials he collected, 

Rennell gave much of his attention to the 
geography of Africa, and, among other re¬ 
sults of his researches, he has the merit of 
having first established the true view of the 
voyage of Hanno and its southern limit. In 
1790 he constructed a new map of the 
northern half of Africa for the African Asso¬ 
ciation, accompanied by a very able memoir 
on the materials for compiling such a map. 
On the return of Mungo Park in 1797 all 
bis materials were placed in the hands of 
Rennell, who worked out the ardent young 
traveller’s routes with great care. Ren- 
nell’s geographical illustrations wore pub¬ 
lished with a map of Park’s route, which 
was afterwards used to illustrate Park's 
book. 

Rennell was before all tilings a sailor. 
He never forgot that he had been a surveying 
midshipman. lie showed this in the enor¬ 
mous amount of labour and trouble he de¬ 
voted to the study of winds and currents, 
collecting a great mass of materials from the 
logs of his numerous friends and corre¬ 
spondents, and prosecuting his inquiries with 
untiring zeal. About 1810 he began to 
reduce his collections to one general system. 
His current charts of the Atlantio and his 
memoirs were completed by him, although 
they were not published in his lifetime. He 
was the first to explain the causes of tho 
occasional northerly set to the southward of 
the Scilly Islands, which has since boon 
known as ‘ Rennell’s Current.’ He did this 
in two papers read before the Royal Society 
on 6 June 1793 and 13 April 1815. His 
current charts and memoirs were invaluable 
at the time, and he was offered the post of 
first hydrographer to the admiralty, but he 
declined it because the work would interfere 
with his literary pursuits. Among minor 
publications Rennell wrote papers in the 
‘Archteologia ’ on the ruins of Babylon, the 
identity of Jerash, the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, and the landing of Caesar. 

After the death of Sir Joseph' Banks, 
Hennell was for the next ten years the 
acknowledged head of British geographers. 
Travellers and explorors came to him with 
their rough work, projects were submitted 
for his opinion, and reports were sent to him 
foam all parts of the world. In 1801 he had 


become an associate of the Institute of 
Prance, and in 1825 he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature, 
lie died on 29 March 1830. He was interred 
in the nave of Westminster Abbey, and there 
is a tablet to his memory, with a bust, near 
the western door. The year of his death 
saw the foundation of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society. 

Rennell married, at Calcutta, in 1772, 
Jane, daughter of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, 
headmaster of Harrow, and great-aunt of 
the novelist, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
His wife died in 1810. Ilia second son, 
William, was in the Bengal civil service, 
and died in 1819, leaving no children; the 
eldest, Thomas, was unmarried, and survived 
until 1846. His talented daughter Jana 
was married, in 1809, to Admiral Sir John 
Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B. Lady Rodd de¬ 
voted several years to the pious labour of 
publishing her father’s current charts and 
revising new editions of his principal works. 
She died in December 1863. 

RenneR was of middle height, well pro¬ 
portioned, with a grave yet sweet expression 
of countenance. The miniature painted for 
Lord Spencer represents him sitting in his 
chair, with folded arms, as in reflection. He 
was diffident and unassuming, hut ever ready 
to impart information. Ilis conversation was 
Interesting, and he had a remarkable flow of 
spirits. In all his discussions he was candid 
and ingenuous. 

[Sir Henry Yule's Memoir in the Royal 
Engineers' Journal, 1881; Mrs. Bayne’s Thacke¬ 
ray Pumily History, privately printed; Mark¬ 
ham's Lifo of Rennell in the Century Scionce 
SerieB, 1895; RenneU’B Works.] C, R. M. 

RENILELL, THOMAS (1787-1824), 
divine, only sou of Thomas Rennell (1764- 
1840) [q, v.], dean of Winchester, was born 
at Winchesterinl787. Lilte his father, he was 
educated at Eton, where he had a brilliant re- 
putationas a scholar. Ilewononeof Dr.Clau¬ 
dius Buchanan’s prizes for a Greek Sapphic 
ode on the propagation of the gospel in India, 
and a prize for Latin verses on ‘ Pallentes 
Morbi.’ lie also conducted, in conjunction 
with three of his contemporaries, a periodical 
called the 1 Miniature,’ a successor of the 
‘ Microcosm.’ In 1808 he was elected from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge. There 
in 1800 he won Sir William Browne’s medal 
for the best Greek ode on the subject ‘ Veris 
Comites;’ in 1810 he published, in conjunc¬ 
tion with O. J. Blomfield, afterwards bishop 
of London, ‘ Musee Cantahrigienses,’ and lie 
contributed to the ‘Museum Criticum,’ a 
journal established in 1813 by Blomfield and 
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Monk, Ho graduated BA, in 1810, M,A. in 
1818, and S.T.B. in 1822. 

Having reoaiyed holy orders, lie was nt once 
appointed assistant proaclior at the Templo 
by his father, who was tho master, Father 
and son were regarded as equally effective 
and popular pvoachors there, lie also deli¬ 
vered the Warburtonian lectures at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His interests were wide, and ho at¬ 
tended a rogular course of anatomical leotures 
in London, ne was a friond of the members 
of that little group of high-churchmen of 
whom Joshua Watson was tho lay and 
Henry Handley Norris [q. v.] the clerical 
leader, and in 1811 he heoamo editor of the 
‘ British Critic,’ which was the organ of his 
friends, and to which he was a frequent con¬ 
tributor. In 1816 he was appointed by the 
bishop of London (Hr. Howloy) vicar _ of 
Konsington, and proved himself an actlvo 
and conscientious purisli priest. In the same 
year ho was oleoted Christian advocate at 
Cambridge. In that capacity ho published 
in 1819 1 Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as connected with fho subject of Organisa¬ 
tion and Lifo; being an Answer to tlm 
Views of M. Bichat, Sir T. 0. Morgan, and 
Mr. Lawrence upon those points.' II is know¬ 
ledge of anatomy and medicine enablod him 
to write with ollbct on such a subject, and, 
despite opposition, tho book passed through 
a sixth edition in 1824. lie was for several 
years examining chaplain to tho bishop of 
Salisbury, who in 1828 gave him tho master¬ 
ship of St. Nicholas's Hospital and the pre¬ 
bend of South (Irani ham in .Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral. lie was elected follow of tho Royal 
Society, in spite of an attempt to oxcludo 
him in consequence of his ‘ Remarks on 
Scepticism.' In 1823 he married tho eldest 
daughter of John Dolafieid of Kensington; 
but within a fow woelra he was stricken down 
with a fovor, and died of a gradual decline at 
Winchester on 80 Juno 182 L IIo was buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, and a touching 
funeral sermon was preached on him at 
Kensington by his successor, Archdeacon 
Pott. 

Konnell's promise of intellectual cminenoo 
is widely attest od. Dr. Parr, in his * Lottor 
to Dr. John Milner' (1819), described him as 
standing ‘ by profound orudition, and by va¬ 
rious andaxtonsivoknowledge.. .amongthe 
brightest, luminaries of our national literature 
or national Church.’ Besides his youthful 
classical elfortSj soparato sermons, contribu¬ 
tions to the‘ British Critic ’ and other periodi¬ 
cals, andhis ‘Remarks on Scepticism'already 
noted, he published: 1. ‘Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or Improved 
Vorsionof tho Now Testament. By aStudent 


of Divinity/1811. 2. ‘ P roo fs of 
on tho grounds of distinction betwasn fi° a 
Testament and the Apocryphal Volum 6 '* 
occasioned by the recent publication on' 
Apocryphal New Testament by Uone'lio, 
3. ‘A Letter to Henry Brouglam, e'J 8 S 
Ins Durham Speech, and three Aitiril’ ® 
the ‘‘Edinburgh Review"’(anon ft P 
which he defended the church and the chin 
against a series of attacks upon their nS 
party and character. 4. ‘A Narrative ofZ 
Conversion and Death of Count StruenseeT 
Dr. Hunter, first translated into English J 
D^ Wendoborn in 1774, with origin! notej 

[Romo Account of the Life and Writings of 
Hie late Itov. Thomas Rennell, B.D. Pro 
V icar of Kensington and Prebendary of siliabury! 
aiiurious Memoir of Joshua Watson; Orarton’s 
English OlmrchintlioNinotoenthOeuturyfison 
1833); Works of Dr, Samuel Parr, voliii faf 
J. Johnston).] j, jj g 



Barnack in Norib 
amptoushiro, whoro his father, Thomas Ren- 
noli (1720-1798), aprebundary of Winchester, 
was roolor. His mother, Elizabeth (A, 1778) 
was daughter of Richard Stone of Larkbear. 
DevonBhmi (BmtHY, Hampshire QenetUmits). 
In 1700 Thomas was sent to Eton, and thence 
procoedud to King’s College, Cambridge, 
whoro in duo time lie became a fellow. He 
was a diligent student, and though, as s 
Kind’s man, ho could not compete for mathe¬ 
matical honours, ho obtained m 1778 one of 
tho member's prizes for bachelors for the 
host Latin essay on ‘ Government.’ He gra¬ 
dual ed BA. in 1777, MA. per lit, reg. in 
1779, and D.D. in 1791. At Cambridge ho 
made tho acquaintance of Thomas James 
Mathias fa, v.J, and contributed to the notes 
of his ‘Pursuits of Literature’ (1794-7). 
Mathias mentions him in tho poem, in con¬ 
junction with Bishops Horsley and Douglas. 
Henuoll loft Cambridgo on taking holy orders, 
and heoamo curate to his father at Barnack. 
II is ample leisure ho devoted to theology. His 
fathorsoon resigned hisprobendaUtallatWin- 
chaster in his favour, and in 1787 he undertoolr 
tho charge of tho populous parish of Alton 
Subsequently, porliapB through the influence 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, he was pre¬ 
sented to tho rootory of St. Magnus, London 
Bridgo. * When he proceeded D.D. at Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1704,ho preached a commencement 
sermon on tho French revolution whioh im¬ 
pressed Pitt, who called him ‘the Demosthenes 
of thepulpit.’ In 1797I'itt urged him to accept 
tho mastership of the Temple. He resigned 
his prebondal etall next year, and devoted 
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himself to his new office. He made friends 
with the great lawyers of the day, such as 
Eldon, Stowell, Kenyon, and Erskine, and 
cultivated the society of the junior members 
of the bar and the law students. Again, 
through Pitt's influence, he was appointed 
in 1805 dean of Winchester, and extensive 
repairs took place in the fabric of the cathe¬ 
dral under his direction. In consequence of 
growing infirmities, heightened probably by 
the premature death of his only son, he re¬ 
signed the mastership of the Templo in 1827, 
when he wrote a touching letter of farewell 
to the Inns of the Inner and Kiddle Temple. 
He died at the deanery, Winchester, on 
81 March 1840, in his eighty-seventh year. 
In 1780 he married at Winchester Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Blackstone, 
the judge, by whom he had an only son, 
Thomas (1787-1824) [q. v.l 

Pennell's reputation stood high as a scholar 
and divine. He was long ail intimate friend 
of Henry Handley Norris [q. v.l and the rest 
of the fdgh-churehmen who formed what 
was called the 1 Hockney phalanx ’ and the 
‘ Clapton sect.’ Dr. Samuel Parr described 
his as 1 most illustrious.' lie printed nothing 
except a volume of sermons—‘ Discourses on 
various Subjects ’ (1801), most of which had 
been previously printed separately. They 
are scholarly productions, and the writer 
shows erudition in the notes ; but they must 
have required the fire and energy of delivery, 
for which he is said to have been remarkable, 
to acquire for him the reputation he enjoyed 
a9 a great preacher. 

[Ann. Register and Gent. Mag. 1840 ; Soma 
Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Rennell, 1824, republished from the Christian 
Remembrancer; Dr. Parr's Works, Letter to 
Dr. John Milner; Churton’s Memoir of Joshua 
Watson.] J. H. 0. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1749-1828), agri¬ 
culturist, son of James Rennie, farmer, of 
Phantaasie, Haddingtonshire, and elder bro¬ 
ther of John Rennie [q. v.J, the engineer, was 
horn on his father’s farm in 1749. On leav¬ 
ing school he was sent by his father, at the age 
of sixteen, to Tweedside to make a survey 
of a new system of farming which had been 
adopted by Lord Karnes, Ilume of Nine- 
welts, and other landed gentry of the dis¬ 
trict. In 1766 he became superintendent of 
a brewery which his father had erected. The 
elder Rennie died in 1708, and, after leasing 
the business for some years, the son con¬ 
ducted it on a large scale from 1788 to 1797, 
when he finally relinquished it to a tenant. 
Rennie then devoted himself to the pursuit 
of agriculture on the Phantassie farm, and 


in 1787 he employed Andrew Meikle [q. v.], 
the eminent millwright (to whom his brother, 
John Rennie, the engineer, had been appren¬ 
ticed^ to erect one of his drum thrashing- 
machines. This was driven by water. When 
Keikle's claims as the inventor were dis¬ 
puted, Rennie wrote a letter in his favour, 
which was printed in * A Reply to an Ad¬ 
dress to the Public, but more particularly to 
the Landed Interest of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the subject of the Thrashing 
Machine.' Rennie died on 8 Oot. 1828. He 
was one of the authors of 1 A General View 
of the Agriculture of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. . . . By Messrs. Rennie, Brown, 
and Shirreff,’ London, 1794, 4to, written 
at the request of the board of agriculture. 
His son, George (1802-1800), is separately 
noticed. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, Irving’s Eminent 
Scotsmen; Donaldson’s Agricultural Biogr. p. 

71.] G. i- h. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1802-1860), sculp¬ 
tor and politician, born in 1802, was the 
son of George Rennie (1749-1828) [q.v.], 
agriculturist, of Phantassie, Haddington¬ 
shire, and nephew of John Rennie (1761- 
1821) [q.v.L the engineer. In early life he 
Studied sculpture at Rome, and exhibited 
statues and busts at the Royal Academy 
from 1828 to 1887. He also exhibited three 
timeB at the Suffolk Street Gallery during the 
same period. His most important works at 
the academy were: ‘A Gleaner' and ‘Gre¬ 
cian Archer,’ 1828; * Cupid and Hymen ’ and 
busts of Thorwaldsen and John Rennie, 1881; 

1 The Archer ’ (which he afterwards pre¬ 
sented to the Athenreum Club) and bust of 
Wilkie, 1838; ‘The Minstrel/ 1834; a group 
of four figures in marble, 1887. With a 
view to improving the state of the arts in 
this country, he turned his attention to poli¬ 
tics. In 1836 he suggested to Sir William 
Ewart the formation of the parliamentary 
committee which led to the establishment of 
the schools of design at Somerset House, 
and assisted the efforts of Joseph Hume to 
obtain for the public freedom or access to all 
monuments and works of art in public build¬ 
ings and museums. He was returned for 
Ipswich, as a liberal, in 1841. At the next 
general election (1847) he had every prospect 
of success, but retired in favour of Hugh 
Adair. On 16 Dec. in the same year he was 
appointed to the governorship of the Falk¬ 
land Islands, and raised that small colony 
from an abject condition to one of as great 
prosperity as its limited resources allowed; 
while he offered a firm resistance to the ex¬ 
travagant claims of the United States, with- 
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out provoking a rupture. lie roturned to 
England in 1865. lie diod in London on 
22 March 1860. 

[Athenseum, SI March 1800 j Royal Academy 
Catalogues,] C. D. 

RENNIE, GEORGE (1791-1806), civil 
engineer, eldest eon of John Ronnie [q. v.], 
ind krotkor of Sir John Ronnie [q. vj, was 
oorn in the parish of Christ church, Blnclc- 
friara Road, London, on 8 Dec. 1791. ITo 
•was educated hy Dr. Greenlaw at Isle- 
worth, and was subsequently sent to St. 
Paul’s School and to the univorsity of Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1811 ho entorod his father's 
office, whoro many great works wore in pro¬ 
gress. In 1818, on tho rocommondatiou of 
Sir Joseph Ranks and James Watt, ho waB 
appointed inspector of machinery and cleric 
of tho irons (i.o. dies) at tho royal mint, 
which post ho hold for nearly eight years. 
On tho death of his father in 1821 ho en¬ 
torod into partnership with his younger 
brother John |seo ituNNin, Sill John], and 
for many years they woro engaged in com¬ 
pleting tl'io vast, undertakings originated 
by the older Rennie. About 1826 ho was 
entrusted with tho construction of the 
Grosvonor Eridgo over llio Den at Chester, 
from tho dusigns of llarrisou. IIo had con¬ 
siderable practice as a railway engineer, and 
made plans for linos to connect BLrmingluuu 
and Liverpool, tho Valo of Clwyd lino, tho 
railway from Mons to Manege, and the 
Namur and Li&go railway, of which ho was 
appointed chief engineer in 18.16. 

But Ronnie's genius was chiefly mechani¬ 
cal, and ho superintended tho manufacturing 
business of the firm, in Holland Stroot, whoro 


1841. A lis t of his papers is given in 
obituary notice m the ‘Proceedings’ 

IIo died on 80 March 1866, at his v„. 
89 Wilton Orescont, from the efl'ectatf a » 
accident m the street in the previous year 
and was buried on 6 April at HolmW 
near Dorking. Ha married, in 1828 lZ' 
garel Anno, daughter of Sir John Ja’ c ks 0n ' 
hart., M.P., who survived himj hv her he 
loft issue two sons and one daughter, 

[Obituary notice in Proceedings of the In¬ 
stitution oi Civil Engineers, xxviii. 610 • Gm* 
Mag. I860, i. 740-50.] B. B. p, 

RENNIE, .TAMES (1787-1867), natu¬ 
ralist, horn 26 Fob. 1787, appears to have 
boen tho natural eon of Thomas Rennie 
(or llainoy) of Aldenholme, Som, Ayrshire 
by Margaret Edwards. lie matriculated at 

Glasgow University ini 810, andgainedprizes 

in logic, ethics, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. IIo won prizes for essays on a 
‘ Comparative View of the Huttonian and 
Wornoriau Systems of Geology,’ on ‘ Improi e- 
monts in the Art of Bleaching,'nndthe'Ap- 

pi ication of St earn t o tho Purposes of Naviga¬ 
tion.’ 1 lo graduated M.A. on 20 July 1816 
and took holy orders. In 1821 he removed to 
London, and on 30 Nov. 1880 was appointed 
profoBsor of nnluml history at King’s Col¬ 
lege. The chair was, however, abolished on 
1 Aug. 1834, owing to a deaitli of students 
in tho subject. Subsequently Rennie en¬ 
gaged in literary work without much pecu¬ 
niary success, lie sot sail for New South 
Wales in 1810, mid afterwards settled in 
South Australia. Ho died at Adelaide on 
25 Aug. 1807. 

Ronnio was author of: 1, ‘ Insect Archi- 


a groat variety of machinery was turned out, 
including the first biscuit-ranking machinery, 
corn and chooolat o mi) Is for Deptford victual¬ 
ling yard, and tho machinory at tlio Royal 
William Victualling Yard, Plymouth, hi any 
orders for foreign governments were exe¬ 
cuted, and tho firm woro employed hy the 
admiralty in making ongiuos for tho royal 
navy. Ilo was muoli interested in tin 1 scrow- 
propollerj anil his firm built tho ongiuos for 
the Archnnodos, in which Sir Francis Pettit 
Smith’s screw was tried. Subsequently, in 
1840, the firm built, for the admiralty the 
Dwarf, tho first vessel in tho British navy 
propelled by a screw. 

In 1822 ho was elected follow of the 
Royal Society, and contributed papors to 
the ‘ Transactions ’ in 1829 on the friction of 
metals and other substances. IIo also pre¬ 
sented papors to tho Britisli Association 
and to tho Institution of Civil Engineers, 
of which body he was elected a membor in 


toctiiro'[anon.],12mo,London,1830. 2.‘In- 
seot Transformations ’ [anon.], 12mo, London, 
1880. 8. ‘ Insect Miscellanies’ [nnon.],]2mo, 
London, 1831. 4. ‘Tho Architecture of 

Birds’ [anon.], 12mo, London, 1831—re¬ 
issued ns ‘ Bird Architecturo,’ 1844. 6. ‘Al¬ 
phabet of Insects,’ 8vo, London, 1832. 

6. ‘A Conspectus of (ho Butterflies and 
Moths found in Britain,' 8vo, London, 1832, 

7. ‘Notes of a Naturalist’ in ‘Time’s Tele¬ 
scope,’ vols. xix.-xxi., 8vo, London, 1832-4. 

8. 1 Alphabot of Physics,’ 8vo, London, 1883. 

9. ‘ Alphabet of Zoology,’ 8vo, London, 1833 

10. ‘Alphabet of Scientific Angling,’8vo> 

London, 1888, 11. ‘ Alphabet of Scientific 
Gardening,’ 8vo, London, 1883 j another edit. 
I860. 12. ‘Alphabot of Botany, 1 12mo, 

London, 1838; now edit, 1886, IS, 'The 
Domestic Hnbits of Birds,’ 12mo, London, 
1888. ] 4. * Tho Hand-book of plain Botany, 
&c., lOmo, London, 1831; 2nd edit, 1845," 
8rd edit, 1857 ,* 4th edit., enlarged by the 
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j> eVi j, Q-. "Wood, 1869. IS. Tlie Hand¬ 
book of Allotment Agriculture,’ 10mo, Lon¬ 
don 1834. 16, ‘ Alphabet of Natural Theo- 
loaVi’ 8vo, London, 1834. 17. ‘Alphabet 

of Medical Botany,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 
18. ‘The Hand-book of Gardening,’ 12mo, 
London, 1884. 19, ‘ The Faculties of Birds,’ 
12 mo, London, 1885. 20. ' The Menageries : 
the Natural History of Monkeys,’ &c. [anon.], 
12mo, London, 1838. 21. ‘BirdMiscellanies, 
12 mo,London, 1847. 22. ‘Familiar Intro¬ 
duction to Botany,' 16mo, London, 1849. 

lie also edited: 1. ‘ Montague’s ‘ Ornitho¬ 
logical Dictionary of British Birds. . . 2nd 
edit., with original obser rations by J. Rennie,’ 
8 vo, London, 1831. 2. ‘ The Magazine of 
Botany and Gardening,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1833-4. 3. ‘The Field Naturalist,’ 2 vols. 
8 vo, London (1883-) 1885. 4. ‘Walton’s 

Compleat Angler,’ 1836. 

[Information kindly supplied by the Bov. 
31. 0. Begg, Mauckline, N.B.; W. J. Addison, 
of Gtisgow University, and J. W. Cunningham, 
King's College, London; Sydney Morning Herald, 
7 Sept. 1S07 ; Athenaeum, 30 Nov. 1807, p. 728; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. and Boyal Soc. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

RENNIE, JOTIN (1761-1821), civil en¬ 
gineer, youngest son of James Rennie, farmer, 
was horn at Phantassie, Haddingtonshire, on 
7 June 1761. George Rennie (1749-1828) 
[q. v.] was an elder brother. John showed a 
taste for mechanics at a very early age, and 
was allowed to spend much time in the work¬ 
shop of Andrew Meikle, millwright, the in¬ 
ventor of the threshing machine, who lived 
at Houston Mill on the Phantassie estate [see 
Meikle, Andrew], After receiving a rudi¬ 
mentary education at the parish sohool of 
Prestonkirk, he was sent to the burgh sohool 
at Dunhar, and in November 1780 he matri¬ 
culated at Edinburgh University, where he 
remained until 1783. He seems to have em¬ 
ployed his vacations in working as a mill¬ 
wright, and so to have established a business 
on his own account. At this early date the 
originality of his mind was exhibited by the 
introduction of cast-iron pinions instead of 
wooden trundles. In 1784 lie took a journey 
south for the purpose of enlarging his know¬ 
ledge, visiting James Watt at Soho, Staf¬ 
fordshire. Watt offered him an engagement, 
which he accepted, and after a short stay at 
Soho he left for London in 1784 to take charge 
of the works at the Albion Flour Mills, Black- 
friars, for which Boulton & Watt wero build¬ 
ing a steam-engine. The machinery was all 
designed by Rennie, and was the most per¬ 
fect of its kind, a distinguishing feature being 
the use of iron instead of wood for the shaft¬ 
ing and framing. About 1791 he stnrted.in 


business as a mechanical engineer on his 
own account in Ilolland Street, Blackfriars, 
whence he and his successors long conducted 
engineering operations of vast importance. 

On settling in London Rennie began to 
pay attention to the construction, of canals. 
He carried out the works in connection with 
the Kennet and Avon Canal, which was his 
first civil-engineering undertaking in Eng¬ 
land. This was followed by the Rochdale 
Canal, which passes through a difficult country 
between Rochdale and Todmorden. He sub¬ 
sequently constructed the Lancaster Canal, 
ana in 1802 he revised the plans for the Royal 
Canal of Ireland from Dublin to the Shannon 
near Longford. For many years he was en¬ 
gaged in extensive drainage operations in the 
Lincolnshire fens, and in the improvement of 
the River Witham. The Eau Brink Out—a 
new channel for the river Ouse—was on 
the point of completion at the time of his 
death. 

Among the docks and harbours constructed 
or improved by Rennie may be mentioned 
the London docks, East and West India 
docks, Holyhead harbour, null docks, Rams¬ 
gate harbour, and the dockyards at Sheerness 
and Chatham. Ho devoted much time to 
the preparation of plans for a government 
dockyard at Northfleet, but they were not 
carried out. 

Rennie also attained a deserved reputation 
as a builder of bridges. In the earlier part 
of his career he built bridges at Kelso and 
at Musselburgh, the latter presenting a re¬ 
markable innovation in tho flatness of the 
roadway. Most of the bridges of any length 
previously constructed had a considerable 
rise in the centre. Ilis later efforts show that 
he was a skilful architect, with a keen sense 
of beauty of design. Waterloo Bridge, a copy 
of Kelso Bridge (1810-17), London Bridge, 
built from his design, though not completed 
until 1881 after his death, and Southwark 
Bridge (1816-19) best attest his skill. 

The Boll Rock lighthouse, near the en¬ 
trance to the Friths of Forth and Tay, was 
built duringl807 andl810. Rennie is usually 
credited with the design and execution, but 
there seems little doubt that he was only 
nominally responsible for the great under¬ 
taking. Robert Stevenson [q.v.], surveyor 
to the commissioners of northern lights, drew 
the original plans, and at his suggestion the 
commissioners called Rennie into counsel 
when the works were begun, bestowing on 
him the honorary title of chief engineer. 
Stevenson did not accept the modifications 
proposed by Rennie, but the two men re¬ 
mained on. friendly terms, Rennie visited 
the lighthouse while it was building. Ac- 
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cording to Robert Louis Stevenson [q. v.], 
Stevenson’s grandson, the board of northern 
lights paid Stevenson alone when the light¬ 
house was completed. When Stevenson died 
in I860 the board put on record in its 
minutes that to him wns ‘ due tho honour 
of concoiving and executing tho Boll Rook 
lighthouse.’ But Ronnio and his friends 
always claimed that tho general advice which 
Bennie gavo Stovenson entitled him to rank 
the building among his own achievements 

S ee art. Stevenson, Koeebt ; ‘ A Family of 
ngineore ’ in R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
Edinburgh, ed. 1890, xviii. 278-4; paper by 
Davie Stevenson in Civil Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Journal, 1802). 

Of all Ronnie’s works, that which appeals 
most strongly to tho imagination is perhaps 
the breakwater at Plymouth, consisting oi a 
wall a mile in length across tho Sound, in 
deep water, and containing 8,070,444 tons of 
rough slono, besides 22,149 cubio yards of 
masonry on tho surface. This colossal work 
was first proposed in a report by ltonnio, 
dated 22 April 1806; an order in council 
authorising its commencement was issued on 
22 June 1811, and tho first stono was rio- 
poeitod on 12 Aug. following. Tho work 
was complutad by his son [hoc Bennie, StB 
John]. 

Rennie was a man of unbounded rosourco 
and originality. During the improvement 
of Ramsgate harbour ho made uso of tho 
diving-holi, which ho greatly improved. Tin 
is generally oredilod with tho invention of 
tho prosonl form of steam-dredging machine 
with a chain of buckets, but in this ho seems 
to havo boen anticipated by Sir Samuel 
Rentham (of. Mechanics' Magazine, xliii. Ill, 
li. 120). But he wns certainly the first to 
use it on an extensive scale, which ho did 
during the construction of the Hull docks 
(1803-9), wlion he devised a steam dredger 
to overcome the dilliculties of that particu¬ 
lar work, and apparently without any know- 
lodge of Benlham's Invention. Another cx- 
podiout was tho use of hollow walls, which 
was suggested by tho necessity of providing 
an extensive bearing surface for tho foun¬ 
dations of a wall in looso ground. Walls 
built upon this plan wore largely used by 
Bennie. 

The distinguishing cliaraoterist ios of Ron¬ 
nie’s work were firmnuss aud solidity, and it 
has stood the tost of timo. IIo was most 
coneoienlions in tho preparation of his report s 
and estimates, and ho novnr entered upon 
an undertaking witliout making himself fully 
acquainted with tho local surroundings. II e 
was dovotod to his profossion, and, though 
lie was a man of strong frame and capable 


of great endurance, his iacesmTuZ; 
shortoned his life. He was elected PrT 
on 29 March 1798.. He died, afterVfi 
illness, at his house m Stamford Street t„ 
don on 4 Oct. 1821 and was bSSft 
Paul s Cathedral. lie married early in life 
Martha, daughter of E. Mackintosh, who 
predeceased him; by her he left 7weral 
children, two of whom, George (1791-180(0 
and Sir John, are separately noticed 
, A portrait of Ronnie from a drawine bv 
t Slurvmg, engraved by Holl, is gi^ 
Sunless ‘ Life. A bust by Chantrey is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London- an 
ongraving of it was made by Reynolds.’An 
oil painting by Raeburn belonged to Mr 
W. II. Rennie. A portrait by Belines en¬ 
graved by Thompson, was published in the 

‘ European Magazine’in 1821. 


[Smilos'sLivoa of tho Engineers: 3meatonaud 
Ronnie. Sir John Ronnie’s Autobiography con¬ 
tains much information concerning his father's 
works, but no professional life of Rennie has 
over boon publishod, although his son intended 
to undertake such a work. Baron Dupin’sNutice 
Ndorolngiqno sur John Ronnie, London, 1821 • 
Huron Dupin’s Public Works and National bn! 
provemonls of tho British Empire, London, 1830 ; 
Kuropoaii Mag. (with portrait) November 182l! 
A. com plots collection of his printod roporta iiin 
the library of tho Institution of Civil Engineers 1 

R. B. P. 


RENNIE, Sib JOHN (1794-1874), civil 
onginoor, second son of John Rennie [q, v.l, 
and brother of George Rennie (1791-1860) 
f"q. v.], was horn at 27 Stamford Street,Black- 
mars Road, London, on 80 Aug. 1704. He 
was educated by Dr. Greenlaw at Isleworth, 
and nftnrwards by Dr. Charles Burney at 
Greenwich. He subsequently entered his 
fatlior’a manufactoiy in Holland Street, 
Blnckfriars Road, where lie acquired a prac¬ 
tical knowludgo of hie profossion, and in 
1813 ho was placed under Mr, Hollings¬ 
worth, resident ongineer of Watorloo Bridge, 
thq foundations or which he personally su¬ 
perintended. In i 816 ho assisted his father 
in the erection of Southwark Bridge, and in 
1810 ho wont abroad for the purpose of 
studying tlio great engineering works onthe 
continent. On the death of his father in 
1821 ho remained in partnership with his 
brother George, tho civil engineering portion 
of tho business being carried on by him. The 
most important of Iris undertakings wasthe 
construction of London Bridge, the designs 
for which had been prepared by his father. 
Tho bridge was opened in 1831, when Rennie 
was knighted, being tho first of the profes¬ 
sion since Sir Hugh Myddleton to be thus 
distinguished. As engineer to the admiralty, 
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a, post in which ha succeeded hts father, he 
completed various works at Sheerness, 
Woolwich, Plymouth, Ramsgate, and the 
great breakwater at Plymouth, of which he 
published an ‘ Account r in 1848. Many years 
of his life were spent in making additions 
and alterations to various harbours on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the coast, both in England 
and in Ireland. He completed the drainage 
works in the Lincolnshire fens commenced 
by his father, and, in conjunction with Tel¬ 
ford, constructed the Nene outfall near 
Wisbech (1826-1831). He also restored 
the harbour of Boston in 1827-8, and made 
various improvements on the Welland. 

Although he was early in the field as a 
railway engineer, he and his brother having 
designed a line fromLiverpool to Manchester 
in 1825-6, his practice in this department was 
not very large. In 1862 he laid out a system 
of railways for Sweden, for which he re¬ 
ceived the order of Gustavus Vasa, and in 
1856 he designed a series of railways and 
harbours for Portugal, none of which were, 
however, carried out. 

Rennie was elected a member of the In¬ 
stitution of Oivil Engineers on 26 June 
1844, and he became president on 21 Jon. 
1846, retaining the office for three years. 
His presidential address in 1846 was a com¬ 
plete history of tho profession of civil en¬ 
gineering (Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. v. 19). He 
also contributed papers on the drainage of 
the level of Anchonne, Lincolnshire (ib. iv. 
186), and on the improvement of the navi¬ 
gation of the river Newry (ib. x. 277). He 
published, besides his ‘Account of Plymouth 
Breakwater,’ 1848, 1 Theory, Formation-ond 
Construction of British and Foreign Har¬ 
bours,’ 1861-4. 

Rennie was the last of his race, and formed 
a connecting link between the Brindleys, 
the Smeatons, the Rennies, and the Telfords 
of the old system with the Stephensons and 
the Brunels of the new. He retired from the 
active duties of his profession obout 1862, 
and died at Bengeo, near Hertford, on 3 Sept. 
1874, just after completing his eightieth 
year. There is a portrait by James Andrews 
at the Institution of Oivil Engineers, Great 
George Street, and an engraving appears in 
his ‘Autobiography,’ 

[Rennie’s Autobiography, 1875; Obituury 
notices in Proe. Inst. Oiv, Eng. xxxix. 273, and 
in the Engineer, 11 Sept, 1874, p. 209; the latter 
contains particulars of bia connection with the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway.] R. B. P. 

RENNIGER or RHANGER, MI¬ 
CHAEL, D.D. (1680-1609), divine, born in 
Hampshire in 1680, received his education 


at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
Afterwards he removed to Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and in 1646 he proceeded B.A. 
in that university. He was Greek lecturer 
in the college from 1648 to 1550, commenced 
M.A. in 1549, and was appointed college 
lecturer in natural philosophy in 1651. 
During tho reign of Edward VI he was dis¬ 
tinguished as a preacher. He became rector 
of Broughton, Hampshire, on 14 June 1652, 
on the presentation of Robert Renniger, and 
resigned that benefice in 1657. 

Soon after the accession of Queen Mary 
he, with other members of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege who adhered to the reformed doctrines, 
retired to the continent and lived mainly at 
Strasburg, but in 1654 he was with the Eng¬ 
lish exiles at Ziirich. On the death of Queen 
Mary he returned to this country, was made 
one of the chaplains to Queen Elizabeth, and 
zealously championed the protestant religion. 

of Crawley, Hampshire, on 1 Jan. 1669-6o[ 
and he was installed prebendary of Win¬ 
chester on 8 Aug. 1560 (Lb Ndve, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, iii. S3). He was appointed chan¬ 
cellor of Lincoln in 1666, and precentor and 
rebendary of Empingham in that church on 
7 June 1567. He was inducted to the 
subdeanery of Lincoln on 16 Oct. 1668. He 
resigned the precentorsbip, but kept the pre¬ 
bend of Empingham, though not without 
opposition, for he was installed anew on 
12 Sept. 1692 on the queen’s title (ib. ii. 148). 
On 10 Oct. 1678 he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
at Oxford. He became rector of Ohilbolton, 
Hampshire, and archdeaeon of Winchester on 
20 May 1675; prebendary of the sixth stall 
in the church of Winchester on 9 April 1681, 
though he resigned it two days later; and 
prebendary of Reeulverland in the church of 
St. Paul, London, on 1 July 1688. He died 
on 26 Aug, 1609, and was buried in Crawley 
church. 

He contributed to ‘ Carmine in mortem 
duorum fratrum Suffoleiensium, Henrici et 
Oaroli Brandon,''London, 1662,4to. His verses 
are the longest in that very rare volume. 
He published: 1. ‘ De Pii Quinti et Gregorii 
Decimi tertii Romanorum Pontifioum furo- 
ribus contra Elizabethom Anglins, Franciro et 
Ilybemi® Reginam,’ London, 1682,8vo; de¬ 
dicated to Queen Elizabeth. 2. ‘ A Treatise 
containing two Parts: (1) An Exhortation 
to true Love, Loyaltie, and Fidelitie to Her 
Majestie; (2) A Treatise against Treasons, 
Rebellions, and such Disloyalties,’ London, 
1687, 8vo. 3. ‘ Syntagma Hortationum ad 
J acobum Regem Angli®/ London, 1004,8vo. 
A Latin translation of ‘A Defence for 
Mariage of Priestes,’ by John Ponet or 
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Poynct [q. v.}, bishop of Winchester, is also 
assigned to him. 

[Addit. MS. 21401, f. 107; Amos’s Typogr. 
Antiq. rd. Herbert, p. 1123 ; Bale, Do Soripto- 
ribus, i. 76fi; Bloxnni’s Magd. Coll. Register, 
iv. 09; Foster's Alumni Oxon, oorly sor.; Lans- 
downo MS. 083, f. 130 ; Do Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 41, 80, 04, iii. 26, 37; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. od. Bolin, p. 2071; Robinson’s Origi¬ 
nal Letters rolativo to the English Reformation, 
pp. 374, 428 i Strypo’s Works (general index); 
Wood’s Athenoo Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 81, Fasti, i. 
128 ; ZUrich Letters, ii. 808,] T. 0. 

BENNY, GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1825-1887), nmjor-genoi'al royal artillery, 
son of Alexandor Benny, an English mer¬ 
chant, settled at Kiga in Livonia, was horn 
at that place in 1825. A branch of the 
family had boon sottlod in Russia for more 
than a century. Ilis mol her was left a widow 
shorlly aft or his birth. She wont to Scot¬ 
land with her son and daughter in 1827, and 
settled at Montroso, Forfarshire, nuar her 
husband’s relatives. Bonny was educated 
at, the Mont rose Academy and at the military 
college of the East India Company at Addis- 
combo. lie obtained a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Bengal liorso urtillory on 
7 June 1844, and wont to India in Decem¬ 
ber. 

Benny took part in tlio Sntlaj campaign 
from 24 .Tan. 1840, and was present at, tlu> 
battle of Sobraon on 10 Fob. 184(3, lie re¬ 
ceived the Sat laj modal. He was promotod 
first lieutenant on 6 Oct. tlio samo year. Ho 
commanded the faithful Cth native troop of 
the first, brigade of the Bangui liorso artillery 
during the mutiny, 1867-8. Benny was ou- 
gaged with the rebels in Jalandhar on 7 Juno 
1857, and was at the siege of Delhi from 
23 Juno, When the assault of 14 Sopl. was 
made, Bonny commanded No. 4 siogo battery, 
covering the assault; and when the storming 
was over ho took aomo gunuovs of his troop 
with 12-pounder morlnrs to shell tlio houses 
and streets in front of the attack. During 
the 14th and 16th a capturud gun in the 
Kashmir bastion was turned on tlio enemy 
by liis troop. On the 1 (1th ho was engaged in 
the attack on the magazine. After its cap¬ 
ture had been gallantly olfected, tho enemy 
advanced to luo lolly walls of tho maga¬ 
zine under cover of a heavy oross-firo from 
tho high houses on the right and also from 
the Sdlimgarh and tho palace. Bonny, with 
great pluck, climbed lo tho top of tho maga¬ 
zine wall and pelted tho enemy with live 
shells, which were handed up to him with 
their fuses lighted. Ho continued to per¬ 
form thiB dangerous feat until tho enemy 
woxo forced to rotire and tho safety of the 


magazine was aesured. Hie troopta^j 
the mortars captured at the magazine on2 
Sfilimgarh and tho palace. For his n.iu.! 
conduct he received tho Victoria cross H 
was further engaged at the capture oftk 
Sfihmgarh and of the palace on 20 Smt 
After taking part in the operations in th» 
Mozailornagar district, ho commanded the 
native horse artillery in Bohilkhand in 1868 
under Brigadier-general Walpole, and took 
part in. all the operations of the campaiims 
including tho action of Sisseah, near Hull’ 
hit, on 16 Jan. 1869. Both Walpole and 
Lord Olydo expressed in general orders their 
high appreciation of his conduct and that of 
his troop, which was ‘beyond all praise’ 
Benny also received tho commendation of the 
government of India and the medal for the 
Indian mutiny with two clasps. 

Bonny lmtl boon promoted captain on 
17 April 1868, and on 20 July he had re¬ 
ceived n brevet majority for his services at 
Delhi, for which ho had been specially men¬ 
tioned in a supplementary despatch of Sir 
A. Wilson. lie was promoted to be brevet 
lioutonant-colonol on 1 June 1807. He 
commanded D battery F brigade of the horse 
artillery throughout the Iluzarn and BM 
Mountain campaign of 1868, when his moun¬ 
tain battery was carried on elephants. He 
rocoived the Indian medal and clasp for 
II azara. 11 o was promoted regimental lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel on 28 Ang. 1871, and colonel 
in tho army on 28 Aug. 1876. As colonel 
lie commanded tlio royal artillery in Sind, in 
tho Mtiu division, and also the station ot 
Alimodnaggar. Ila rotired from active em- 
ploymont on 81 Doc. 1878 with the rankot 
mnj or-gonural. Bonny died at Bath on 6 Jan, 
1887, and was buried in the Locksbrook 
comotery. 

Bonny married in India Miss Flora 
McWhirter, who died in 1893. By her he 
had throe sous and three daughters, who 
survived him. 

[.Royal Arlillory Records; Mallpson’sHist.ot 
tlio Indian Mutiny; Vibart’e Addiscombe, its 
Iloroos and Man of Note; Despatches; private 
sources.] E, H. V. 


RENOUARD, GEORGE CECIL (1780- 
18117), scholar, bom at Stamford, Lincoln¬ 
shire, on 7 Sopt, 1780, was youngest son of 
Pctar Renouard (d. 1801) of Stamford, ad¬ 
jutant in tho Rutland militia, by Mary, 
daughter of John Henry Ott, rector of 
G&mston, Nottinghamshire, and prebendary 
of R i chmond and Peterborough. _ George en¬ 
tered St. Paul’s school, London, in 1798, and 
in tho samo year, on the nomination ot 
George III, was admitted on the foundation 
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of tlie Charterhouse school, Thence, in 
1708, he proceeded to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, ■whence, in 1800, he migrated to 
Sidnev-Sussex. He graduated B.A.in 1802, 
and per literas regias M.A. in 1806, and 
B.T). in 1811. After obtaining a fellowship 
in 1804, he became chaplain to the British, 
embassy at Constantinople, In 1806 he re¬ 
turned to England, and served as curate of 
Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. Prom January 
1811 to 1814 he was chaplain to the factory 
at Smyrna. During his residence there he 
discovered on a roclc near Nvmpkio a figure 
which he identified with the Sesostris of 
Herodotus. His priority of discovery was 
afterwards disputed, but it was finally vin¬ 
dicated by Dr. L. Schmitz in the 1 Classical 
Museum,’ No. 2, pjp. 282-8. In 1816 he 
returned to Cambridge to fill the post of 
lord almoner’s professor of Arabic, which he 
held till 1821. Por a time he also acted as 


curate of Grantckester, near Cambridge, hut 
in 1818 was presented to the valuable col¬ 
lege living of Swanecombe, Kent, While 
at Smyrna in 1818 he baptised John Wil¬ 
liam Burgon, with whom in after life he 
was very intimate. Ho looked over the 
manuscript of Burgon’s prize essay on 1 The 
Life and Character of Sir Thomas Gresham/ 
and publicly read the essay at the Mansion 
House, London, on 14 May 1880. Burgon 
corresponded with him, 1836-62, and dedi¬ 
cated to him his ' Pifty Smaller Scriptural 
Cottage Prints ’ in 1861. Benouard died un¬ 
married at Swanscombe rectory on 16 Feb, 
1807, and was buriedin Swanscombe church¬ 
yard on 21 Peb. 

Benouard was an admirable classical 
scholar, was acquainted with Preach, Ger¬ 
man, and Italian, and gained during his 
sojourn in the East an intimate knowledge 
of the Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew lan¬ 
guages. Although his publications were 
few, he obtained a wide reputation as a lin¬ 
guist, geographer, and botanist. During 
the forty-nine years that he resided at 
Swanscombe he maintained a voluminous 
correspondence with the most distinguished 
orientalists and geographers of Europe, and 
was an industrious contributor to the jour¬ 
nals of learned societies. Por the British 
and Foreign Bible Society he corrected the 
proofs of the translations of the scriptures 
into Turkish and other eastern languages. 
He was a leading member of the translation 
committee of the Boyal Asiatic Society, to 
which he was elected in 1824, revising many 
of its publications. His paper on the lan¬ 
guage of the Berbers was communicated to 
the society in 1880 (Journal, 1836, iii. 181- 
180). Prom 1886 to 1846 he was honorary 


foreign secretary of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, and actively interested himself in 
the Syro-Egyptian and NumismaticSocieties. 
In the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana/ third 
division, ‘ History and Biography,’ he con¬ 
tributed to the ‘History of the Homan Re¬ 
public,’ 1852, chapters vii., viii., and x., and 
to the ' History of Greece, Macedonia, and 
Syria,’ 1862, chapter iii. 

[Gent. Mag April 1867, pp. 636-7; Proceed¬ 
ings of Boyal Geographical Society, 27 May 
1867, p. 188; Goulbum’s John "William Bnr- 
gon, 1892, i. 61-6, ii. 21, 428, 426.] G. O. B. 

BEWICK, JAMES (1C62-1688), 
Scottish covenanter, youngest child of An¬ 
drew Renwick (<f. 1 Feb. 1676), a weaver, 
by his wife Elizabeth (Corson), was born 
near the village of Moniaive in the parish of 
Glencairn, Dumfriesshire, on 16 Peb. 1662. 
Several previous children had died in in¬ 
fancy ; James received the careful training 
of an only child. He obtained a liberal 
education at the university of Edinburgh, 
supporting himself by tuition in families of 
good position, where he mixed in somewhat 
gay society. He qualified for his M.A. de¬ 
gree in 1681. It is said that he declined the 
oatlx of allegiance (referring possibly to the 
loyal clause in the ‘ sponsio academics ’), was 
refused public lanreation, and laureated 
privately, with two others. This is not 
borne out by the university books, which 
mention ' Jacobus Renwick ’ among the 
publicly laureated who had signed the 
‘sponsio.’ The ' juramentiun/ to which he 
might have objected, was not introduced till 
1688. 

He witnessed the execution of Donald 
Cargill [q.v.l at the cross of Edinburgh on 
27 July 1681, and the spectacle determined 
him to cast in his lot with the adherents to 
the Sanquhar declaration of 22 June 1680, 
popularly known as Cameramans, from Ri¬ 
chard Cameron [q.v,] Accordingly, in Octo¬ 
ber 1881, he organised a secret meeting of 
members of this party, probably a field- 
conventicle, and by his earnest zeal did much 
to rally them to renewed action. A corre¬ 
spondence was instituted between the ‘socie¬ 
ties ’ of sympathisers in various parts of the 
west of Scotland. Renwick, at Lanark, on 
12 Jan. 1082, publicly proclaimed what was 
known as the Lanark declaration. He was 
not its author (it was written on 16 Dec. 
1681), and admitted that some of its vehe¬ 
ment language against the existing authori¬ 
ties (‘ a brothel, rather than a court ’) was 
ill-advised. Sir Alexander Gordon (1650- 
1726) [q. v.] of Earlston, who had hoeu. com¬ 
missioned to Holland by the 1 societies ’ in 
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March 1082, made arrangements for Ren- This led to the soeond Sanquhar deoT~ 
wick to pursue his theological studies there, tion, promulgated by Renwick and hia n 
■with a view to ordination, lie spent a see- lowers on 28 May 1685. 
eion at the university of Groningen. Ilis Renwick refused to join the insunecti 
ordination was promoted by the interest of of 1086 under Archibald Campbell mart! 
Sir Robert Hamilton [q.v,] with Brakel, a earl of Argyll [q.v.] lie was in svnronthv 
Dutch divine. Ronwick objected to sub- with its object, but held aloof from a 
scribe the Dutch formularies as inconsistent ment not distinctly put on the basis of th 
with the covenant, and was allowed to sub- covenant. Hence he alienated many of his 
atituto a subscription to the Westminster own party. Ilis old friend, Sir Alexander 
confession and catechism, His ordination Gordon, then a prisoner at Blackness turned 
certificate is dated 9 April 1688 j a day later against him. lie was viewed as a manwho 
a remonstrance reachud Groningen from the would only act by himself. Robert Cathcart 
Scottish ministers of Rotterdam, On 10 May a Wigtonshire covenanter, protested against 
he received commondatory letters from tho him; Alexander Peden [q.v.] was estranged 
Groningen olassis, and proceeded to Uriel, to from him, though they were reconciled on 
embark for the return voyage, lie aban- Peden’s doathbed; Henry Erskine (1824- 
doned the first ship, on which he had taken 1096) [q.v.] peremptorily rejected his ovet- 
paBsoge, on account of ‘ profano passengers 1 lures. II ofonud associates inDavidHouaton 
pressing him to drink the king’s health, and a turbulent Irish covenanter (see Rum, ed! 
transferred himself to a vessel hound for Killon, 1807. ii, 328 sq.), and Alexander 
Ireland. After some adventures he reached Shields [q.v.J, his biographer. 

Dublin, whore lie found Die nonconformist James Il’s Scottish proclamations of in- 
ministers very indifferent lo 1i!b causa. Pro- dulgunco (12 Fob. and 28 June 1687) gavs 
ceeding by sea to Scotland, he at onco on- full liberty for presbylerians to assemblofor 
tered on his ministry there. Ilis first sur- their worship in meeting-houses or private 
mon (Soptorabor 1683) was in a mooting at residences, on condition of registration and 
Darmood Moss in the parish of Cambusno- taking an oath of allegiance. Field con- 
tlian, Lanarkaliire. lie Boon became noted vonticles wore still prohibited. The condi- 
as a fiold-jireaclier, and was proclaimed a turns wore satisfactory to all but Renwick 
rebel by the Scottish privy council. Though and his followers, who would acknowledge 
his famo spread, his position was variously no royal prerogative of dispensation, aadin- 
misconstrucd, some charging him with 'the stated on maintaining tlioir field-meetings, 
delirious and detestable blasphemies of Gib,’ On 6 Oot. a proclamation ordered the utmost 
tho reference being to John Gib, shipmaster severity against such meetings; and on 
of BorrowBtounness, Linlithgowshire, who, 18 Oct. a reward of 100Z. was offered to any 
in April 1681, hnd started a semi-mystical one who would deliver up Renwick, dead or 
sect of ‘ sweet singers.’ Occasionally Ren- alive, Ilis friends must have been veiy 
wick and his followers crept into churches faithful to him, for he made his way about 
by night and hold tlieir meetings. In 1684 tho country, and, narrowly escaping arrest at 
efforts wore made to apprehend him, In Poobles, reached Edinburgh, where he lodged 
July he was nearly taken by u party of dm- a protest against tho indulgence with Hugh 

f oone, but escaped with tho loss of ins papors, Konnedy, moderator of tho Edinburgh pres- 
lOttors of intoreommuning (interdiction) bylory, and afterwards got it promulgated, 
were issued against him oil 24 Sept. Ilis At tho mid of the year he preached for eeve- 
followors hereupon urged tho dufianl xnoa- ral Sundays in Fifealiire; on 29 Jan. 1688 
sure of a now declaration, to wliieh Ronwick ho preached for the last time at Borrow- 
was at first averse. Rut in October ho drew stounnoss. Returning to Edinburgh, he 
up ‘ tho Apologutical Doclarat ion ’ which, by lodged on the night of 31 Jau. at a smuggler’s 
concerted action, was ailixod lo a number of receiving house on the Oastlehill. A cus- 
markot crosses and clmreli doors on 8 .Nov, toms otlieor, John Justice, who was watching 
1684. It claimed the right of dealing with tho house, heard him at family prayer, ana 
tho agents of authority as enemies ol God, suspected who it was. Next morning (IFeb.) 
and ‘murdering beasts ol‘prey.’ Two gen- Juslico surprised him and endeavoured to 
Demon of tho Icing's lifeguards having boon effect his arrest. Renwick defended himself 
slain in an onset upon a field-meeting, (he with a pistol, and got away to the Oastle- 
privy council ordered the death penalty for wynd in the Oowgate, where he was seized 
all who refused to disown this declaration and taken to Die Tolbootk. Graham, tbs 
on oath. Tho Scottish parliament, in April captain of tho guard, struck with his slight 
1085, passed a statute making any aoknow- build, smull Htaturo, and youthful look, sx- 
lodgment of the covenant an act of treason, claimed; ' What, is this the boy Renwick 
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that the nation hath been so much troubled 
witbP’ 

Under examination by the privy council 
be concealed nothing, and made a favourable 
impression by his frankness and courage. 
He was indicted (8 Feb,) on three counts— 
disowning the king's authority, maintaining 
the unlawfulness of paying the cess, and the 
lawfulness of defensive arms. Before bis 
trial his mother and other friends were ad¬ 
mitted to sea him. _ On 8 Feb. he was tried 

S the court of session and a jury of fifteen. 

e trial was conducted with unusual mo¬ 
deration, but Renwick's answers to interro¬ 
gatories fully admitted the truth of all three 
charges, and he was sentenced to be hanged 
in the Grassmarket on 12 Feb. Subsequently, 
and contrary to his wishes, he was reprieved 
to 17 Feb. After sentence his friends were 
denied, access to him, hut he was visited by 
numbers of the clergy, catholic, episcopalian, 
and presbyterian of the moderate sort. John 
Paterson [q.v.l, archbishop of Glasgow, was 
frequently with him, trying hard to get him 
to petition for a further reprieve, whioh 
would certainly have been granted, and his 
life might have been saved. But Renwick 
was immovable in his determination to suffer 
for Ills principles ; it became a pro verb,_ ‘ Be- 

S me, as Mr. Renwick said to the priests.’ 

n 16 Feb. he penned his dying testimony 
and a letter to his followers. Even on the 
morning of his execution he was offered his 
life if he would sign a petition for pardon. 
On the scaffold he sang a psalm, read a chap¬ 
ter, and prayed at length. He suffered on 
17 Fab, 1688, having just completed his 
twenty-sixth year. He is celebrated as the 
last of the martyrs of the covenant, James 
Guthrie [q.v.] being one of the first. The 
two are thus commemorated in the inscrip¬ 
tion upon the ‘ martyrs’ monument ’ in the 
Greyfhars’ churchyard, Edinburgh, the West¬ 
minster Abbey of Scotland: 

Which truths were sealed by famous Guthrie's 
head, 

And all along to Master Renwick's blood. 

The monument marks Renwick’s burial- 
place, being fixed to the wall close to the 
spot where criminals were interred. An 
‘Elegie’ on his death, by Shields, was pub¬ 
lished in Edinburgh, 1668, 8vo. A monu¬ 
ment to bis memory has been erected near 
kia birthplace. 

Renwick seems to have published nothing, 
hut after his death was issued ‘ A Choice 
Collection of very valuable Prefaces, Lec¬ 
tures, and Sermons, preached upon the Moun¬ 
tains and Muirs . . . transcribed from seve¬ 
ral Manuscripts,’ &c. To the fourth edition 


(Glasgow, 1777, 8vo) were added his ' Form 
and Order of Ruling Elders,’ and other 
pieces. It may be noted that ‘prefaces’ are 
exhortations before prayer. In the John 
Rylands Library at Manchester is a manu¬ 
script volume containing transcripts of let¬ 
ters by Renwick and others, made soon after 
bis death. 

[Life, by Shields, reprinted from the edition of 
1724, in Biographia Presbyterians, 1827, vol. ii., 
abridged in Home’s Scots "Worthies (Buchanan), 
1802, pp. 612 sq., further abridged in Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation, 1872, ii. 338 sq., Wodrow’s 
Hist, of the Church of Scotland (Burns), 1828, 
vol. iv.; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1888, p. 117; Grub’s Ecclesiastical HiBt. of Scot¬ 
land, 1861, iii. 280 sq.; Irving’s Book of Scots¬ 
men, 1881, pp. 430 sq.] A. G. 

RENWICK, "WILLIAM (1740 P-1814), 
naval surgeon and author, bom about 1740, a 
native of Berwiclt-on-Tweed, was in August 
1760, being then (according to his own state¬ 
ment) nineteen, appointed surgeon's mate 
of a regiment at Plymouth, through the 
interest of General John Crawfurd. In 
that capacity be was abroad on active ser¬ 
vice, apparently at the reduction of Belle- 
isle (7 June 1761) ; and after a two years’ 
absence was invalided, having temporarily 
lost his eyesight. In June 1763, consequent 
on the peace, he was reduced, and seems to 
have unsuccessfully endeavouied to form a 
medical practice in Berwick. In the by- 
election of January 1765 he was of some 
use to Sir John Hussey Delaval, who pro¬ 
mised him liis interest; on the strength of 
which, and with no more tangible means of 
subsistsnee, he married, in June 1766, Abi¬ 
gail, daughter of Arthur Hindmorsh of Ber¬ 
wick. Poverty pursued him, and for seven 
years (1766-1773) he left his wife, endea¬ 
vouring to gain a livelihood ns ‘journey¬ 
man apothecary’ in London, Wokingham, 
and elsewhere. When he rejoined his wife 
about 1774 his endeavour to esi ablish a prac¬ 
tice in Berwick met with small success; and 
in despair he published * Misplaced Confi¬ 
dence, or Friendship Betrayed ’ (8 vols. 12mo, 
1777), in which he openly related the story 
of his sufferings, and attacked his former 
patron, Delaval. 

In October 1778, through the interest of 
the Earl of Lisburne, a lord of the ad¬ 
miralty, to whom be bad been recommended, 
be was appointed surgeon of the Countess 
of Scarbrough, which, on 28 Sept, 1779, 
was oaptured off Flamborough Head by 
tbe squadron under John Paul Jones [q. v.] 
and taken to the Texel. He wrote a mag¬ 
niloquent description of the engagement in 
heroio verse, On being exchanged Ren.- 
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wick was appointed to the Marlborough, 
and, when sue was ordered to the West 
Indies, to the Egmont, in whicli ho was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar, and in 
the rencounter off Cape Spartol in October 
1782. In February 1781 he was surgeon of 
the Thorn sloop, and aftorwards of the 
Merlin on the Newfoundland station, and 
of the Druid in the Channel and at Lisbon. 
In 1787 he was put on half-pay, and in 
1788 published ‘l’he Solicitudes of Ab¬ 
sence ’ (London, 1788, 12mo), mainly com¬ 
posed of correspondence from and to friends 
at home. From 1795 to December 1800 he 
was surgeon of the Vulture; and of the 
Portland till February 1802, when ho was 
put on half-pay. On 20 June 180-1 ho was, 
to his disgust, superannuated ‘for various 
infirmities,’ on three shillings a day. 

lie retired to Berwick, whore he led a 
solitary and occontric existonco, until his 
death in October 1814, at the age of seventy- 
six ; he was buried on 25 Oct. 

Besides sevoral pamphlets on the state of 
the medical service of the navy, and the two 
works already montioned, ho wrote ‘The 
Sorrows of Love, with other Pooms’ (Aln¬ 
wick, 1810, 12mo) ; ‘ The Unfortunate 
Lovers, or the genuine Distress of Damon 
and Celia’ (London, 1771, 2 vols. 12mo), 
and probably ‘Damon and Delia, a Talo’ 
(London, 1784,12mo). Thoy are all largely 
autobiographical. 

[Renwick’s writings; Berwick Parish Regis¬ 
ter, hy the kindness of the vicar, the Itov. 
Charles Baldwin ; official documents in tho 
Public Record Office.] J. IC. L. 

RENZY or RENTSI, STB MATTHEW 
x>n (1577-1034), Irish writer, born in 1077, 
was a native of Cologne, and was said to 
be descended from Scandorbeg, but the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universello ’ says tbe last descen¬ 
dant of the Albanian hero was tho Marquis 
of St. Ango, who was ltillod at Pavia in 
1525. 

Sir Matthow was an officer of the customs 
in Ireland. In 1023 ho corresponded with 
the lord-treasuror Middlesex about revenue 
business ( Mist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rap. App. 
pp. 284, 302). On 30 Jan. 1028-9 he wrote 
to Middlesex that there was a plot among 
tho Leinster catholics to massacre the Eng¬ 
lish (ib. p. 200). lie rocoived grants of land 
from Jamos I, and also purchased proporty 
in King's County, whoro ho mado consider¬ 
able improvemouts, He died on 29Aug, 1831. 
Clobomon Ilnll, Ferns, was held hy his de¬ 
scendants until recent times, A monuraont 
still standing in St. Potor’s 01mrch, Atlilone, 
was erectod by his son Matthow one year 


after his dea 
tion, he was 
linguist, and 
nations in mi 

years gave grout, ponccuon to inis nation bv 
composing a grammar, dictionary, and chro- 
mole m the Irish tongue: in accounts most 
expert, and exceeding all others to his nest 
applause.’ Diligent search has been mad» 
for tho works mentioned, but without result 
and if they are extant it ie probably in soma 
foreign library. 

[Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Barns ; Journal 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 8rf 
quarter, 1890; Morrin’s OaL Pat. Rolls, Charles! 
P-88 -] B. B-l. ’ 


th. According to the insert 
a great traveller and general 
kept correspondence with most 
ny weighty affairs! and in three 


REPINGTON or REPYNGD0N, 
PHILD* ( d. 1424), bishop of Lincoln and 
cardinal, was, according to Fuller, a native 
of Wales, but his family were probably con¬ 
nected with Repton. lie was educated at 
Broadgatas Ilall, Oxford, and was an Au- 
guatinian canon of St. Mnry do Prfi, Leicester, 
previously to 1382. While still a bachelor ot 
divinity he preached the Wicliflle doctrine 
on tlio sacrament of tho altar at Brackley 
Northamptonshire. He was soon a very pro¬ 
minent supporter of Wiclif at Oxford, hut 
oi\joyod universal esteem for his moderate and 
kindly hearing. lie incepted as doctor of di¬ 
vinity in tho summor term 1382. On 6 June 
1382 he was appointed by the chancellor, 
Robert Rygge [q. v.], to preach at St. Frides- 
wide's. In liis sermon he defended the Wi- 
clifilo doctrine on tho sacrament, and is said 
to liavo stirred up tho people to insurrection, 
declaring that tomporal lords ought to be 
more commondod in sermons than the pope 
or bishops (cf. Waxhingham, Historic. An- 
glioma li. 66, and Fasciculi Zizaniorum, p, 
209). Two days later he publicly disputed 
in Ibo schools, declaring that his own order 
was hotter wlion ten yoars old than when 
a thousand. Peter Stokes [<j. v.], tbs Car¬ 
melite, determined against lnm on 10 June. 
Repington afterwards incepted no doctor of 
divinity. In the council at Blackfriars, Lon¬ 
don, on 12 Juno tho chancellor was ordered 
to suspend Ropington, Nicholas Herford 
[soo Nicholas], and others. Rygge, under 
pressure, published tho sentence at Oxford 
on 16 June. Ropington and Herford at 
once appealed without success to John of 
Lancaster. On 18 June they were ordered to 
reply to tho conclusions formulated against 
them, and, after some postponements, were 
condemned and excommunicated at Canter¬ 
bury on 1 July [see further under Nteno- 
XiAR oi? IIebebobd]. Iii the royal letter of 
13 July it was ordered that any one bar- 
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homing .Repington at Oxford was to he ex¬ 
pelled com the university. After a few 
months Repington made his peace with Arch¬ 
bishop Courtenay, and was restored to his 
scholastical acts by a letter of the archbishop 
pa 28 Oct. In the convocation held at Ox¬ 
ford on 18 Nov. Repington again publicly 
abjured his heresies (WILKIN'S, Concilia, iii. 
187,169,172). . 

Repington’a abjuration was complete, and 
there is no further question of his orthodoxy. 
In 1894 he became abbot of St. Mary.de 
Prfi. The abbey had an ancient connection 
with the house of Lancaster, and this may 
have brought him into notice with the future 
Henry IV, whose close friendship he long 
enjoyed. In 1897 he became chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and held that office 
again in 1400,1401, and 1402 (cf. Fcedera, 
in. 191-2). Henry IV, soon after his acces¬ 
sion, made Repington hie chaplain and con¬ 
fessor, and in a document dated 6 May 1400 
ftepington is styled 1 clericus spocialissimus 
domini regis Henrici’ (Wood, Fasti, p. 86). 
la 1400 Repington was commissioned, with 
Adam of TJsk, to hold an inquiry into certain 
irregularities that had occurred in the con¬ 
vent at Nuneaton (Usk, p. 60). On 4 May 
1401, being then at London, he addressad a 
long letter of expostulation, to tlio king on 
the unhappy state of the realm (Correspond 
4mm of T . JSekynton, i. 161-4 ; Ubx, up, 
88 -7, where Repington is not named as the 
author). Though the letter was apparently 
written at Henry’s request, it does not appear 
to have had any effect. Stronger evidence 
as to Repingtons influence with the king is 
afforded hy the circumstance that, after hie 
victory at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1408, 
Henry summoned a servant of tbe abbot 
who won present in tbe army, and sent him 
in haste to Leicester with the news of his 
success (Beg. Zeycest. ap. Taotsdb, p. 022). 
On 10 Nov. 1404 Repington was papally pro¬ 
vided to the bishopric of Lincoln. The tem¬ 
poralities were restored on 28 March 1406, 
and on. the following day Repington was 
■consecrated by Archbishop Arundel at Can¬ 
terbury (Stubbs, Reg. Saer. Angl. p. 02). 
Among his first acts as bishop, Repington 
gianted a general license to the graduate 
and non-graduate theologists of Oxford and 
to the masters and bachelors of arts of tho 
university to pronch anywhere in his dio¬ 
cese (Wood, Mist, and Antiq. i. 641). This ' 
license seems to have been prompted by the | 
lack of properly qualified preaoners in the 
diooesa; it was certainly not due to any 
lurldng sympathy with lollardism (Church 
Quarterly Review, xix. 74). William Thorpe 
IS- ▼•], the lollard, in his confession in 1407, 
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referred to 1 how now Philip Rampington 
ursueth Christ’s people.’ Archbishop Arun- 
el, in reply, declared that Repington ' nei¬ 
ther holdeth now, nor will hold, the learn¬ 
ing that he taught when he was canon of 
Leicester. For no bishop of this land pur- 
sueth now more sharply them that hold 
this, way than he doetlr (Wordsworth, Fc- 
clesiastusal Biography, i. 282). On 21 Aug. 
1400, when the king was at Bardney Abbey, 
Repington rode over from Lincoln to meet 
him (Martene, He Antiguis Monachorwm 
Ritibus, p. 865). In July 1408 he was 
present in a special convocation held at St. 
Paul’s. 

On 18 Sept. 1408 Repington was created 
a cardinal, by tbe title of SS. Nereus and 
Achilleis, by Gregory XII. Gregory had pre¬ 
viously sworn to create no cardinals, ana at 
the council of Pisa, on 6 June 1409, he was 
deposed, and all his acts done after May 1408 
annulled. This may have invalidatedReping- 
ton's position for tho time ; hut Ihe sentence 
was cancelled at the council of Constanoe, 
when Gregory resigned. Op to tliie date it 
had been maintained that a cardinalate could 
not be held in England with an English 
bishopric. But there does not seem to have 
been any formal objection taken at the time, 
whether owing to tho favour of Henry IV 
or to the doubLful character of Eepinglon’s 
cardinalate. Repington iB not styled car¬ 
dinal in English official documents. It is 
possible that Repington left England and was 
lor a time in the company of Gregory XII, 
for he was during this period absent from 
his diocese (Church Quarterly Review, xix. 
79). But it iB clear that ho was not, as one 
biographer (i'6,Supposes,permanontlyabsent. 
He was a commissioner for an aid in Lin¬ 
colnshire and Leicestorshiro in 1410, and was 
present in the royal council on 19 March 1411 
and 16 April 1416 (Nicolas, Proe. and Ord. 
Privy Council, i. 343, ii, 7,166). Moreover, in 
1418, he proposed to hold a visitation of the 
university of Oxford on account of the preva¬ 
lence of heresy (Wood, Hist, and Antiq. i. 
566). Again, ho assisted at the consecration 
of Robert Lancaster as bishop of St. Asaph 
at Lincoln on 28 June 1411, and at that of 
John Wakering as bishop of Norwich at St. 
Paul’s on 81 May 1416 (SruBBs, Reg. Saor. 
Angl. pp. 88-4). In 1419 he issued a procla¬ 
mation against those who did not reverence 
processions (Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 396), 
On 10 Oat. 1419, perhaps in consequence of 
the objection which Henry V had taken to 
the proposed promotion, of Henry Beaufort 
to the cardinalate, Repington resigned his 
bishopric. The pope accepted tho resigna¬ 
tion on 21 Nov., and the acceptance was in- 

3n 
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timated to Repington on 1 Feb. 1420, after 
■which date he ceased to perform any episcopal 
acts (Godwin). The dates seem to show 
that Repington was at this time in England 
(of. also documents dated Ociobor-Novomber 
1419 in Cartularium de Rameseia, iii. 202-3, 
Bolls Ser.) Repington was still alive in 
1422-3 (Pat. Hall, 1 Henry VI, ap. Tan¬ 
ner). His will was proved on 1 Aug. 1424 ; 
it may therefore be supposed that lie died 
shortly before. In his will Repington de¬ 
sired that he should be buried in the church¬ 
yard of St. Margaret, but he was buried in 
Lincoln Cathedral, near the grave of Grosse¬ 
teste. His tomb bore the inscription: 
Marmoris in tumbn simplex sine foils coliunba 
Repington natus.incot hie Philippus humatus, 
Rios adamas cleri, pastor grogis ao proco veri, 
Vivat ut in cadis, quom potent qtiique fldclis. 

Repington was described in his lifetime as 
‘ a powerful and God-fearing man, a lovor 
of truth and liuter of avarice' (Wood, Fasti, 
p. 36), Tie does not appear to have pos¬ 
sessed nny great force of character, and his 
promotion was porhaps chiefly duo to his 
friendship with lienrylV. It is to his credit 
that he avoided complying with the decree 
of the council of Constance ordering the dis¬ 
interment of Wiclif’s remains. Besidos his 
lettor to Henry IV already referred to, the 
writings of Repington which have survived 
are ‘ Sennones super Evangelia; ’ or ‘ hor¬ 
mones Dominicales,' beginning ‘ Evangelic® 
tubro comminatio.’ These sermons exist in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 54, Lin¬ 
coln College MS. 86, Oaius College SIS. 2 tO, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, MS. 49, and 
Laud. MS. Misc. 036 in tlio Boclluiiin Li¬ 
brary. They ‘have no Wiclifiist leaven in 
them,’ and were apparently written between 
1382 and 1393 ( Church Quarterly Review, 
xix. 72). Repington may also ho the author 
of some sermons (‘De Jejunio’) in Trinity 
College, Oxford, MS. 79. Bale also ascribes 
to Repington 'De Suoculari Rotninio,' ‘ J)o- 
fensomim Wiclovi,’ and ‘ Pro dootrina morali 
ejusdem.’ Repington was a benefactor of tlio 
library at Oxford (Wood, Hist, and Antiq. 

[Walhinglnnn’s Hiatoria Anglieana, it. 67, 08, 
Munitnonta Aeadomioa, p, 237 j Fasciculi Ziza- 
nioruin, pp. 289-320; Wright's Political Songs, 
i. 202-3 (Rolls Ser,) ; Adam of Usk's Chronicle, 
ed. Thompson; Godwin, Da Prresnlibus, ed. 
Richardson,p. 280, Foxo’s Acts and Monuments; 
Lo Nave's Fasti Keel, Angl. ii. 16 ; Gough's Se¬ 
pulchral Monuments, it. i. 76; Wood's History 
and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, i. 
402,602-10, 641,666 , and Fasti, pp 84-6 ; Cin- 
oonlns’s Vita: Pontiflcum, ii, 709, 776; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit,-JIib. p. 022 ; Wylie’s History of 


Henry IV, i. 190-201, 301, 483 - 4 , ii 
290 n 348, 362, 448 . Tha notioa in Will 
English Cardinals, n. 1-32, is sketchy and 
inaccurate. There is a much hotter account k 
tho Church Quarterly Review, xix. 69-82 fth« 
writer has made some use of the Lincoln record-! 
but the latter part soeme to be mainly con, 
tural); other authontioa quoted.] O. L.K. 


, r ? E; P pES 0T B.UGG, WILLIAM (d. 
1660), bishop of Norwich. [See Ruaa.] V 


REPTON, HUMPHRY (1762-18181 
landscape-gardener, sou of John Repton col¬ 
lector of excise, hy Martha, daughter of John 
Pit oh of Moor Hall, Suffolk, was bom on a 
small paternal ostate at Bury St. Edmunds 
on 2 May 1762. Both his parents died about 
1776. IliB education began at Bury, and on 
tho removal of the family to Norwich about 
1732, was continued at Norwich grammar 
school. Boing intended for commercial life 
he was taken in 1704 to Helvoetsluys to learn 
Ruloh at a school in the small village of 
Worknm, wliero he remained for a year. The 
next five months were passed in the family of 
Zachary Hope of Amsterdam, after which he 
spoilt two years in a school at Rotterdam. 
Whon noarly sixteen years old he returned to 
Norwich to ho trained in the trade of calicoes 
and Batins. Ho married, on 6 May1773, Maty 
Clarke, and sot up in Norwich as a general 
merchant, but soon failed, and withdrew to 
SuBtead, near Aylsham in Norfolk, in which 
town lived his only sister, Dorothy, the wife 
of John Adey, a solicitor respected through¬ 
out the county (Windham, Diary, pp. 69, 
296-6, 479). At Sustead he discharged the 
duties of a country gentleman, ana under 
the encouvngoment ofhis friend and school¬ 
fellow, Sir James Edward Smith [q. v.J 
studied botany and gardening. A long let- 
tor from him to Smith iB printed in the 
latt or's * Life and Correspondence,’ ii. 189- 
191. Windham lived in the adjoining parish 
of Felbrigg, and from his library Repton ob¬ 
tained tho loan of many botanical worto. 
In 1783 ho accompaniod Windham, then ap¬ 
pointed chief secretary to the lord lieutenant, 
to Ireland, and remained there as the secre¬ 
tary’s deputy for a few months until the 
arrival of Thomas Pelham, afterwards second 
earl of Chichester [q. v.] He then withdrew 
to a small cottage, now called ReptonCpt- 
tage, at Hare Street, Romford, Essex,which 
he much improved and made his residence 
for over forty yoars. 

Not long after his return to England 
Rept onmade the acquaintance of John Palmer 
(1742-1818) [q, v.], 1 he mail-coach projector, 
and embarked, the balance of his capital in 
schemes for the improvement of the convey- 
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anca of letters. This attempt at improving 
las income was also attended by failure, and, 
being now driven to a fresh expedient for 
providing the means of living for bis large 
family> He finally determined upon becom¬ 
ing a professional ‘landscape-gardener.’ 
Lancelo t Brown (1715-1788) [q.v.] was at 
jrst bis guide, and he defended Brown’s 
views against the criticisms of Payne Knight 
and TJvedale Price [q. v.], but Kepton’s 
opinions in the course of years were con¬ 
siderably modified. He gradually discarded 
the formalism of Brown, and adopted a more 
natural and varied style of ornamentation, 
which was described as combining * artistical 
knowledge... with good tnste and good sense.’ 
His first great work in landscape was carried 
ont about 1790 at Cobliam in Kent, and 
he was afterwards employed by the chief 
noblemon of the day. He laid out Russell 
Square in Bloomsbury, London, and altered 
Kensington Gardens. “While engaged on 
these works he made the acquaintance of 
manydistinguishedpersons, including Burke, 
Wilberforce, and Pitt. On returning with, 
his daughters from a hall on 20 Jan. 1811 
he sustained, through an accident, an injury 
to his spine whioli incapacitated him from 
further work. lie died at Hare Street on 
31 March 1818; he was buried near the 
porch on the south sido of Aylsham church, 
‘in a small enclosure planted like a garden,’ 
under a plain tomb, with some lines of kis 
own upon it (Notes and Queries , 7th sor, 
vi. 204). His widow was afterwards buried 
with him. They had sixteen children, seven 
of whom attained to mature years, and five 
wore living at the. date of his death. Two 
of the sons are noticed helow. 

Hepton's works were: 1. ‘ Hundreds of 
North and South Erpingham,’ a part of the 
‘History of Norfolk, 1781, vol. iii. . It also 
contained engravings of many of his draw¬ 
ings. 2. ‘Variety, a Collection of Essays’ 


By Repton and a few friends}, 1788. 
3.‘The Bee: a Critique on Paintings at 
Somerset House,’ 1788. 4. ‘ The Bee; or a 
Companion to the Shakespeare Gallery,' 1789. 
fi. ‘Letter toll vadale Price ,’1794.6.‘Sketches 
and Hints on Landscape Gardening,’ 1794. 
Thisvolumecontained details, with numerous 
illustrations, of the different gardens and 
plantations which he had formed. He de¬ 
fends himself in chap. vii. and in an appendix 
from the criticisms of Knight and Prioe,and 
reprints his * Letter to Uvedale Price.’ Only 
250 copies were printed, and the work has 
fetched more than four times the original price. 
7. ‘Observations on the Theory and Practice 
of Lands caps Gardening,’ 1803. 8. ‘ Odd 

Whims and Miscellanies,’1804,2 vols. They 


were dedicated to Windham. Some of the 
essays in ‘Variety’ were reprinted in this 
collection, and in the second volume is a 
comedy of ‘ Odd Whims,’ which was played 
at Ipswich, 9. ‘ An Inquiry into the Changes 
of Taste in Landscape Gardening, with some 
Observations on its Theory and Practice,' 
1806; it also included his letter to Price. 

10. ‘ Designs for the Pavilion at Brighton,’ 
1808, ne was assisted in this by his sons, John 
Adey and George Stanley Repton. The plans 
were approved by the Prince of Wales, hut, 
through want of funds, were not carried out. 

11. ‘ On the Introduction of Indian Architec¬ 
ture and Gardening,’ 1808. 12. ‘Fragments 
on Landscape Gardening, with some Remarks 
on Grecian and Gothic Architecture,’ 1816. 
In this work his son, J. A. Repton, gave him 
assistance. Repton contributed to the ‘ Trans¬ 
actions of the Linnean Society,’ xi. 27, a 
jjmper ‘ On the supposed Effect of Ivy upon 

The appendix to John Claudius Loudon’s 
1 Treatise on Country Residences,’1806, con¬ 
tained some severe criticisms of Repton’s 
designs and opinions; but in 1840 Loudon 
edited ‘The Landscape Gardening and Land¬ 
scape Architecture of the late Humphiw 
Repton,’ in which were reprinted Nos. 6,7,9, 
10 and 12 of his works. It was illustrated by 
upwards of 260 engravings, and to it was 
prefixed a biographical notice by a member 
of the family. An exposition of his prin¬ 
ciples is in E. Petzold’s ‘Landschaftsgrtrt- 
nerei,’ issued at Leipzig in 1862. Ilis manu¬ 
script collections inoluded two volumes on 
his own career. 

Repton’s portrait was painted by S. Shelley, 
and engraved by W. Holl, 1808, and H. B. 
Hall, 1840. Another print of the same pic¬ 
ture was engraved by Cooke, and appears in 
‘Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Characters’ 
(1820, p, 57). 

His eldest son, John AduyRlu'ion (1775- 
1860), architect, born at Norwich on 29 March 
1775, was educated at Aylsham grammar 
school and in a Norwich architect’s office. 
From 1796 to 1800 he was assistant to John 
Nash [q.v.] of Carlton House, the great 
London architect, and he then joined his 
father at Hare Street, preparing architec¬ 
tural designs os adjuncts to landscape-gar¬ 
dening. In 1822 he went abroad, and was 
consulted professionally at Utrecht and at 
Frank fort-on-the-Oder. Subsequently he re¬ 
stored the Earl De la Warr’s seat or Buck- 
hurst, near Tunbridge Wells. Before 1886, 
when he sent in designs for the new houses 
of parliament, he liad retired to Springfield, 
noar Chelmsford; he gave his services os 
architect of Springfield church in 1848. He 
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had been elected F.S.A. in 1808, and was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ Archmologia ’ (see 
vole. xv. xvi. six. xxi. xxiv, and xxvii.) The 
last two of these communications treated of 
male and female headdress in England from 
1600 to 1700. Another curious paper, 1 on 
the beard and the mustachio, chieiiy from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century,' 
which was road before the Society of Anti- 

S juaries, but not published, was printed at 
lepton's expense in 1830 (London, 8vo). 
In 1820 ho displayed his antiquarian learn¬ 
ing in the production of an ‘olden-stylo 
romance,’ ontitled ‘ A trewe Ilystorio of the 
Prince lladapanthus,’ of which ho printed 
eighty copies in a very small size. Ilis 
name is not on tho title-page, but may be 
spelt out from the initial letters on turning 
over tho pagos. Many articles by him ap¬ 
peared in tho ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 
1796 and in the British Arcliaiological As¬ 
sociation’s ‘ Journal ’ (of. xvii. 176-80). To 
John Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities of 
Great Britain ’ (vol. ii.) ho contributed, in 
1810, a series 01 drawings of Norwich Ca¬ 
thedral. Repton, who was deaf from infancy, 
died unmarried at Springfield on 20 Nov. 
1860 (notes suppliod by G. C. Boaso, esq.; 
Gent. Mag. 18(11, i. 107-10; Roget, Old 
Watcr-aolour Soc. 1891, i. 872). 

Tho fourth son, Geokge Staneet Repton 
(d. 1868), architect, was a pupil of Augustus 
Charles Pugin [q. v.l and entered the office 
of John Nash [q. v7], becoming one of his 
chief assistants. In conjunction with Nash, 
he altored and enlarged the opera house in 
the Ilaynmrlcol, Loudon, and designed the 
church of St. Philip, Itegont Street. lie 
also assisted his father and brother in tho 
plans for the Pavilion at Brighton, and de¬ 
signed the library at Lord llarnloy’s seat 
of Gobliain in Kent. Lady Elizabeth Sootl, 
tho eldest daughter of Lord Eldon, having 
made some unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
lior father’s consent to her marriage with 
Repton, escaped from tho liouso on tho morn¬ 
ing of 27 Nov. 3 817, and she and Repton were 
married the same day by liconse at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Forrey says that 
they had buon ‘privately married in March 
1817’ (Recollections aflHtgin, pp. 4-6), The 
lady’s father was exceedingly angry, but in 
1820 a reconciliation took placo, and under 
Lord Eldon’s will hor children shared in tho 
family property equally with tho issue of his 
other daughter. Repton did not long con¬ 
tinue to follow his profession. Ho died on 
29 June 1868. Ills widow died at Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, London, on 10 April 1862, 
aged 78. Their only son, George William 
John Repton, sat in parliament for many 


years, first as member for 

thonfor Warwick (Biot of Architectural 

32 j Cunningham, London, ii, 199, 

Gent. Mag. 1817 11 . 654,1862 i. 667: TW 
Mdon, 11 . 298; Sheiebs, Lords Stomllaci 
Eldon, pp. 164-6). 

[Gent. Mag, 1818, i. 872-3, 618, ii. 103- Alii, 
bones Dior, of Engl. Literature; Ann Bio»r 
for 1810, pp. 285-310; Diet, of Arch, tecta 
yn, 20 ; Cunningham's London (ed. Wheatlnri 
ii. 829, iii. 101.] 1 AY, p “' 

RERESBY, Sie JOHN (1634-18891 
author of ‘ Travels and Memoirs,’ bom at 
Thribergh in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on 14 April 1684, was the eldest son of Sir 
John Roresby, barb., of Thribergh Hall, who 
died at the age of thirty-five in April 1618 
‘ having been taken prisoner two years before 
by the parliament’s party, and confined to 
his own house’ (Memoirs, 1876,n. 21). His 
mother, Francos, daughter of Edmund Yar- 
buvgh of Snaithllall, Yorkshire, subsequently 
married James Moysor of Beverley, Yori- 
shiro, where she died in September 1668. 
Roresby says that in 1052 he ‘ was admitted 
of Trinity College in Cambridge' (ib. p.28), 
hut, as tho collego refused to allow him the 
rank and privilege of a nobleman, he did not 
go into residence, and no entry of his ad¬ 
mission is to bo found in the college books. 
According to his own account, he was shortly 
afterwards admitted to Gray’s Inn (jJ.p. 28), 
but his name does not appear in Fosters 
1 Admissions to Gray's Inn,’ 1621-1889. Ia 
April 1U54 Reresby went abroad, whore he 
remained rutlier more than four years. The 
account which he wrote of his travels during 
this period was published in the oditionof 
his ‘Memoirs’ which appeared in 1813. After 
stopping in England for some eighteen months 
he returned to Paris in November 1669, 
■visited Henrietta Maria’s court atthePslais 
Royal, and became a groat favourite with the 
young princess, Henrietta, duchess of Or¬ 
leans [q. y.] Soon after the Restoration, 
Reresby returned to England with a latter 
of recommendation from the queen-mother, 
and was prosentorlto the king at Whitehall 
lie served the office of high sheriff of York¬ 
shire in 1607. At a by-election in Novem¬ 
ber 1073 ho was returned to the Long par¬ 
liament for Aldboroughin Y orlrshire, together 
with one Robert Benson. The question 01 
the double return having been at length de¬ 
cided in his favour, Reresby took ms seat 
in the House of Commons on 14 April 
1075 (Journals of the House of Crnnw, 
ix. 828; Memoirs, pp. 94-6), Ho spoke in 
favour of giving an aid to the king in re- 
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iruBty 1678, and in the following month 
obtained a commission for raising an inde- 
nendent company of foot, and was appointed 
mvemor of Bridlington, with a salary of 
i)Q 0 f.a year. InDecemberfollowmg Reresby 
opposed Danby’s impeachment (Memoirs,™. 
155 167)- At the general election in Fe¬ 
bruary 1079 he was again returned, for Ald- 
borough, but was unseated on petition in the 
following May (»4. pp. 160-1; Journals of 
ihtKom qf Commons, is. 622, 623). In 
1680 be drew up the Yorkshire petition of 
abhorrence, but took care to pen it' so care¬ 
fully that no great exceptions could be taken 
at It’ (Memoirs, p. 190). At the general 
election in February 1681 he was once more 
elected for Aldborough. In November fol¬ 
lowing be was made a justice of the pence 
for Middlesex: and Westminster, and in that 
capacity superintended the proceedings 
against Thynne’s murderers in February 
1682 [see under SnxMonn, Grunins, sixth 
Poke or Somdrshi']. 

On Halifax’s recommendation, Reresby was 
appointed governor of York in April 1682. 
He assisted in the plot to obtain the forfei¬ 
ture of the city’s charter, and entertained 
the lord chief justice, Jeffreys, at thcsummer 
auizes in 1084, with great respect. At the 
general election after the death of Charles II, 
Keiesby was elected for tho city of York, 
Though less attached to James, Reresby took 
a prominent part in the IIouso of Commons 
ns a supporter of the court. lie favoured 
the imposition of a tax on London houses 
for the purpose of defraying the expanses of 
crashing Monmouth’erebellion,an thecuriaus 
ground that London * drained ull England 
of its people,’ and 1 was a nuisance to all the 
rest’ of the country (ib. p. 333). In Novem¬ 
ber 1685 he voted in favour of obtaining the 
concurrence of the House of Lords with the 
address passed by the commons for the _ dis¬ 
missal of the Roman catholic officers (ib. p. 
646). In April 1688 he refused to sign an 
address of thanks to tho king for ' his late 
indulgence for liberty of conscience ’ (ib. pp. 
892-8). Though he promised the king to 
stand for York at the next general election, 
Bereshy had for some time past been growing 
lukewarm in the royal cause. On 22 Nov. 
1688 York Oastle was seized by Dauby and 
his adherents, who declared for the Prince 
of Orange. Reresby was taken prisoner, but 
his parole was subsequently accepted, and 
he was thereupon allowed to retire to Tbri- 
bergh. Early in the following year he went 
up to London, and was present ed to William 
by his old friend Halifax. lie died some¬ 
what suddenly on 12 May 1689, aged 66, and 
wss buried in St. Leonard’s Ohurch, Tliri- 


bergh, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. 

Reresby was a cautious timo-serving poli¬ 
tician, who possessed a happy knack of pleas¬ 
ing those in power and a keen eye for his own 
advancement. His ‘Memoirs,’ which give 
an interesting and valuable account of the 
events of his time, were first published in. 
1784 (London, 8vo); another edition was 
privately printed in Idle same year (London, 
4to). In 1813 appeared 'The Travels and 
Memoirs of Sir John Reiesby, bart. The 
former (now first published) .. . with forty 
portraits and views of the most remarkable 
persons and places mentioned’ (London,8vo). 
This edition,which wasolsopublished without 
the illustrations, was reprinted in 1821 and 
1881. In 1875 appeared ‘The Memoirs of Sir 
John Roresby of Thrybergh. . . written by 
himself, edited from the original manuscript 
by James J. Cartwright' (London, 8vo). 
The first chapter of Mr. Cartwright's edition 
seems to have been extracted from the genea¬ 
logy of the Reresby family, compiled by 
John Reresby, and proserved at the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 29412-3). The xeBt 
of the text is derived from the original ‘ Me¬ 
moirs,’ which were purchased for the British 
Museum at Sotheby’s in June 1873 (ib. 
29140-1). Though it contains much addi¬ 
tional matter, this edition is by no means a 
literal transcript of the manuscript. Tho 
omissions and alterations are numerous, and 
tho editing far from adequate. A French 
translation of the ‘Memoirs ’forms part of the 
twenty-first volume of the ‘Oolleelion de 
Mfimoires relatifs it, la Revolution d'Angle- 
terre’ (Parie, 1827, 8vo). The manuscript 
of the ‘ Travels,’ which at one time formed 
part of Topkam Beauclerk’s library, was 
given by Mr. HodgeB, of Brnmdean, Hamp¬ 
shire, to the editor of tho ‘ Travels and Me¬ 
moirs ’ (1813), hut the present whoreabouts 
of this manuscript is unknown. Twenty- 
two letters written by Reresby to the Mar¬ 
quis of Ilolifax, 1661-8, are in tbo posses¬ 
sion of Earl Spencer (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
2nd Rsp. App. p. 16). Extracts from these 
letters are given in Mr. Oortwright’s edition 
of the 1 Memoirs.’ A small volume in the 
Bodleian Library in Reresby’s handwriting 
contains copies of letters written by Mm on 
various occasions, and a fewpoems (Hawlinr- 
son MS. D, 204). Several of Rsresbys letters 
are preserved at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 0660 f. 66,9736 ff. l-L-48,28068 ff. 228, 
363). 

ReroBby married, on 9 Mar oh1666, Frances, 
eldor daughter of William Browne of York, 
barrister-at-law, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters, The eldest Bon, William, 
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bom 7 Jan. 1668, succeeded to the baronetoy 
on tbe deatli of Ms father. Affcur leading a 
life of profligato extravagance, he sold the 
family estate to John Savile of Methley in 
1706, and died in extreme want while serv¬ 
ing as a tapster in tho Fleet prison. Tam- 
worth, the second son,born 17 Sopl. 1670, a 
major in Colonel Stanwix’s regiment, was 
tho author of ‘A Miscellany of Ingenious 
Thoughts and Reflections inverse and Prose, 
with some usoful Remarks. To which are 
added . . . Characters, Pleasant Narratives, 
Moral Observations, and Essays’ (London, 
1721,4,to). John, the third son, died in July 
1683; GeoTge in April 1689. Leonard, the 
youngest son, born 22 Sept. 1679, succeeded 
his brdther Tamworth as the fourth baronet, 
and died unmarried on 18 Aug. 1748, when 
the baronetcy became extinct. 

[Preface to Hornsby's Travels and Memoirs 
(1813); Wotton’s English Earonolugo, 1741, ii. 
292; Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies, 
1844, pp. 439-40; Hunter's South Yorkshire, 
1831, pp, 89, 40-41, 44; Brydgos’s Consura 
Litoram, 1816, iv. 208-10; Smyth’s Lectures 
on Modern History, 1840, ii. fll-2; Gardiner 
and Mullingar's Introduction to tho Study of 
English History, 1881, p. 360; Rotrospoative 
Review, viii. 342-80; Edinburgh Reviow, exlii, 
894-481; Athenmum, 1876, pt. i. pp. 818-17; 
Gent. Mag. 1748 p. 380, 1814 pt. i. pp. 260-1; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 478, filh sor. iii. 
469, v. 9, 229, 249, 429, 8th bor. vi. 387, Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. 
i. pp. 630, 660, 658; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824 ; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Bril. Mus Oat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

RESBURY, NATIIANIEL (1643-1711), 
divine, was baptised on 24 Sept. 1643 at 
Oundle, Northamptonshire, where his father, 
Richard Ilesbury, was the nonconformist vicar 
(Cal. State Papers,Dom., Comm, for Oomp.p. 
1064). The father, who resigned six weeks 
before St. Bartholomew’s day, 1602, there¬ 
after practised medicine, and preached at his 
own house at Oundle, but died within a 
year. T-Ie engaged in contro vorsy with Johji 
Goodwin [q.v.], publishing ‘Some Stop to 
the Gangrene of Arminianism, lately pro¬ 
moted by Mr. John Goodwin in his Boole 
entitulod “Redemption Redeemed,”’ London, 
1661, 8vo. Goodwin replied with ‘Confi¬ 
dence dismounted,’ to whioh the eldor Res¬ 
bury retorted in ‘The Lightlesso Star, or 
Mr, John Goodwin discovered a Pelugio- 
Socinian,’ &c., London, 1062. 

The son, Nathaniel, entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, on 8 July 1667, gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1601, M.A. in 1673; was in¬ 
corporated at Oxford on 16 July 1078, and 
proceeded B.D. and D,D. from Merton Ool- 


Mge on 11 July 1Q92. He was appointed 
vicar of Wandsworth, Surrey, in 1074 wd 
became chaplain to Arthur AnnetWml 
of Anglesea, and to his son James H« IL 
rector of Broughlon-Gifford. Wiltshi*, a 
1687, and of Sf. Paul’s, Bh&SfSS& 
from 1689, and was appointed chaplain 5 

mvnnnrw 1.n T< inr» TX7J11 i„—_a rv r __ ‘ 



1 .. . --- Charterhouse. 

Once, while preaching m the chapel roval 
from the text‘I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully mndo,’ he unconsciously blackened all 

his face with the dye from a new black clove 
(Giungeii, iii. 193). He died on 81 Jol y 
1711, and was buried in St. Giles’s nt.i^k 
Reading. He married, in 1091, a widow 
Mrs. Mary Cordell of St. Matthew’s parish’ 
Friday Street, London, who was a daughter 
of Robert Outbbert, citizen and goldsmith 
of London, and owner of considerable wealth, 
His wifo predeceased him without issue, 

Resbury was a sound churchman of the 
orthodox typo, and a popular preacher. Be¬ 
sides seven separate sermons he published; 
1. ‘The Case of the Cross in Baptism con¬ 
sidered,’ published in ‘ A Collection of Cases,’ 
London, 1684, 4to; 2nd edit. London, 1894, 
fol.; 3rd edit. London, 1718. 2. ‘The 

Eleventh Note of the Church, viz. The Glory 
of Miracles in the Notes of the Church ss 
laid down by Cardinal Bellarmme, examined 
and confuted,’ London, 1688; reprinted in 
vol. iv. of John Cumming’s edition of'A Pre¬ 
servative against Popery,’ London, 1848, 
3. ‘ The Texts examined wMch Papists cite 
out of the Bible for Proof of their Doctrine 
concerning the Visibility of the Church,’ 
London, 1088, in ‘ Popery not founded upon 
Soripture,’ 1668-9; reprinted by Bishop 
Gibson in his ‘ Preservative against Popery,’ 
London, 1788. 

[For Richard Resbury, see Wood'B Athena 
Oxon. od. Bliss,iii. 639; Konnett'iRegister,pp, 
906, 032, 037; Palmer’s Nonconformist's Memo¬ 
rial, iii. 43 ; Oal. Stale Papers, Dom., Comm, for 
Oomp. p, 1064. For Nathaniel, besides vorla 
mentioned,Wood's Fasti, ed.Bliss,ii. 337, Foster) 
Alumni Ozon. early ser. p. 1246; Newcomt’s 
Report. Eaclos. i. 709 ; Gradtisti Cantabr. p. 392; 
Harl. Soc. Publications, xxxi. 193; Pepys’s Diary, 
v. 264; Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 610, iii. 
884, 386, 387 «.; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, par the master, Dr. Phear; 
Registers pf Oundle, per the vicar, Rev. 0. Hop¬ 
kins, and tho Rev. J, Skinner, curate, who made 
an ezhaustivo search; Will 192,Young,P.0.C, 
London.] 0. F. 8. 

REUTER, ADAM (fl. 1627 ), author, a 
native of Cottbus in Silesia, was granted 
permission to study in the Bodleian Library 
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at Oxford on 8 Sept. 1608 (Oxford ZTniv. Beg, 
Oxford Hist. Soc. II. i. 266). He was then 
a licentiate ‘utriusquejuris.’ Wood, wlio 
erroneously calls him a Welshman, says that 
ha continued at Oxford for many years ‘in 
the condition of a commoner, for he wore a 
gown, and was entered into the matricula as a 
niflinher of Exeter College ’ (Wood, Athene a 
Oxon. ii. 420). He proved himself a learned 
and ingenious scholar, a good Latinist, and 
a severe Calvinist. He published: 1. * Quffis- 
tiones Juris Controversi 12,’ Oxford, 1609, 
dedicated to George Hyves, warden of 
Hew College, and the fellows. 2. ‘ Oratio 
Papam esse Bestiam qum non est et tamon 
est) apud Johan. Apoo. 17, v. 8,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1610, 4to, spoken by the author be¬ 
fore the university. 8. ‘ Contra Conspiro- 
torum Oonsilia Orationes du® habit® in 
nobiliss. et antiquiss. Oxoniensi Aoademia 
6 Aug. et 5 Novemb. 1610, diobus Regi® 
Liberationis et Conspiratione Gowrie et Tov- 
mentaria/ dedicated to George, lord Caraw, 
of Clopton, Henry and Thomas Carey, and 
William Waller, London, 1612. 4. ‘Liber- 
tatis Anglican® dofonsio, seu demonstralio 
Regnum Anglire non esse feudum pontifleisj 
in nobilissima et antiquissima Oxoniensi 
Academia publics opposita Martino Becario, 
3. J.,'London, 1618. C. ‘ Eadgarus in .Tacobo 
rechvivus seu Pietatis Anglican® Defensio 
contra Rosweydum,’ London, 1814, 4to. 
6. 'De Consilio tractatus,’ dedicated to the 
Earl of Suffolk, Oxford, 1626. 

[Wood's account of Reuter’s Welsh origin is 
denied by his own statement respecting him¬ 
self in his first publication. Wood's error is 
repeated in Poster and Williams's Biogr. Diet, j 
e£ Watt’s Bibl. Brit, and Reutor's works in 
But. M\is. j E. Madan’s Early Oxford Press, pp. 
75,131.] W. A. 3. 

REVANS, SAMUEL (1808-1888), 
colonist, the ‘ father of the New Zealand 

C bs,’ was horn iu England in 1808 and 
ught up as a printer. lie oame into con¬ 
tact with Henry Samuel Chapman [q. v.j, 
and emigrated with him in 1833 to Montreal, 
where he helped to start the ‘ Daily Adver¬ 
tiser.’ Some indiscreet artioles in the paper 
led him to leave Canada in 1837 and return 
to London, whero he identiflad himself with 
the Wakefield scheme for the colonisation 
of Hew Zealand. In 1889 he was appointed 
secretary to the executive committee for in¬ 
augurating the settlement of Port Nicholson. 
In the same year he published iu London 
tbs first numbers of the ‘ New Zealand 
Ornette,’ and on 18 April 1840, soon after 
bis arrival in the colony, brought it out 
in Wellington, being himself editor, printor, 
and publisher. He assisted with his own 


hands in building an office for the paper, 
which on 22 Aug. 1840 blossomed into the 
‘New Zealand Gazette and Britannia Spec¬ 
tator.’ In 1848 he published at this office 
the first Wellington almanac. He was long 
remembered as a prominent figure in the 
early days of the Wellington settlement. 

In 1847 Revans gave up hie connection 
with journalism, removed to the Wairarapa, 
residing at Woodside, near Greytown, and 
took up land for sheep-farming In partner¬ 
ship with Captain Smith, R.N. An effort 
in 1851 to make a new settlement in Cali¬ 
fornia proved a failure, and after his return 
to sheep-farming inNewZealand,Revansand 
his partner held as much as fifty-five thou¬ 
sand acres. Por a time he represented Grey¬ 
town district both in the House of Assembly 
and in the Provincial Council. But he fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, and died un¬ 
married at Greytown on 15 July 1888, de¬ 
pendent on his mends. 

[Waimpara Standard quoted by Hew Zealand 
Times,1? July 1B88; Mennell’s Diet, of Austra¬ 
lian Biography; New Zealand Parliamentary 
Papers.] C. A. H. 

REVELEY, WILLEY (V. 17901, archi¬ 
tect, was probably son of William Reveley, 
a younger son of Willey Reveley oi Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland, and Newby 
Wiske, Yorkshire, whose father, William 
Reveley, had married Margery, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Willey of Newby Wiske. 
Willey Reveley the younger received his 
professional education in London from Sir 
William Chambers [q. yj in 1781-2, lie ac¬ 
companied Sir Richard Woraley as ‘ architect 
and draftsman’ in his tour through Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt (1784-1789), and, on his 
return to England, pursued his profession 
with much activity. He made designs 1 of 
great beauty and elegance ’ for public baths 
at Bath, but was not employed in executing 
them. He also prepared a plan, for on infir¬ 
mary at Canterbury, which was not utilised, 
aud for wet docks on the Thames. The 
most important works executed by him were 
All Saints' Church, Southampton (1792-6), 
a classical building with pediment supported 
by Ionic columns and cupola of good propor¬ 
tions ; and a country mansion, Windmill Iliil, 
Sussex, which is given in Richardson's ‘ Vi¬ 
truvius Britannious ’ (vol. i. pi, 26-7). The 
plans for the church were modified somewhat 
disastrously to suit the prejudices of the 
mayor and aldermen of Southampton. In 
1794 he edited vol. iii, of Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities of Athens,’ and, in the preface, 
replied to certain animadversions ,of Sir W, 
Chambers upon Greek architecture. His 
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promising career, marred, by a somewhat 
splenetic temper, was cut short by his death, 
at his house in Oxford Sfcroot, London, on 
6 July 1799. 

The journal of his tour is in tho library of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the drawings of tho pyramids, made by 
him from actual measurement, are at Now 
College, Oxford. Some of his designs are in 
Sir John Soane’s musoum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

[Diet, of Architecture (od. Papworlh), vii. 88; 
Gent. Mag. 1709, ii. 627; Nichols's Lit. Anocd. 
ix. 148; Davies’s Southampton, p. 397; Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine, 1709, iv. 220-2; Hodgson’s 
Northumberland, it. ii. 701.] C. J. It. 

REVELL or RIVELL, Sir RICHARD 
(d. 1222), knight and landowner, said to have 
been the son of William Rovoll (POL'D, 
Devonshire, p. 82), probably a landowner in 
Devonshire and lord of ltevolslolte in that 
county, rccoived from Ilenry II grants of 
1 Ouri ’ or Curry Rivell, and Lnngport, both 
in Somerset (MS. Rcaord Olhce, Carta 
Antiques, R., Nos. 11,12), and is said to have 
built a castle at Langport ( Somerset ArcJuro- 
logical Society's Proceedings, xi. i. 8). Ho 
was sheriff for Devonsliiro and Cornwall 
from the sixth to the tenth years of Richard 1 
(Thirty-first Report of the Deputy-Keeper of 
the Records, p. 279), and is said to havo re¬ 
ceived from Richard the custody of tho 
castles of Exoter and Launceston (Pole, u,b.) 
He was paying rent to the crown in the 
reign of John, and was at Carriclrfergus, Kil¬ 
kenny, and Dublin in 1210, during tho ex- 

S edition to Ireland of that year (Jlotuli da 
iberate, See., pp. 180, 204, 220). He mar¬ 
ried Mabel, sister and heir of Waltor do 
Esselegh, or Ashley, in Wiltshire, and died in 
1222, lie appears to have had a son named 
Richard (Chancery Rolls, p. 94), who pro¬ 
bably predoceasod Ins father, for tlio elilor 
Richard’s heir, subject to tho dower of his 
wife MaboL who survived him, was liis only 
daughter Sabina, wife of Iionry do l’Orti. 
Sho survived her husband, who diod in 1241, 
and had livery of tho lands of her inheritance 
in Somerset and Dorsot, which passed to her 
son Ilenry de l’Orti (doUrliaco), summoned 
to parliament in 1299. It is probable that 
Revel’s Hill, near Mintern in Dorsot, takes 
its name from Sir Richard Revell. Contem¬ 
poraries of Sir Riohard were the landowners 
William EevollinWiltsliireandHughRovoll 
in Northamptonshire •, llioir connection with 
Sir Riohard is not known. 


[Oollinson’s Somorset, i. 28 j Polo’s Devon¬ 
shire, p, 82; Somerset Archmolog. Soc. Proo, 

^ xi. i. 8, (1896) xti. ii. 76 , MS. Chano. 
intiq, Nos. 11,12, Roberts’s Oiilendnrhmi 


Genealog. i. 11, 46, Rot. Litt, Claus i lieu 
Rot. de Liberate, &c„ pp. ISO, 204, 22o‘.Chan 


from fe, jf 
y?. H. ‘ 

REVETT, NICHOLAS (1720-180*1 
architect and draughtsman, was second son 
of John Revott of Brandeston Hall near 
Framlingham in Suffolk, where he was bom 
in 1720. Ilia mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Fauoonbridge. Adopting the pro¬ 
fession of an artist, ho mode his way to Romo 
in 1742. lie studied painting there, under 
Oavalicro Benefiale. At Rome, Revett be¬ 
came acquainted with James Stuart (1713- 
1788) [q.v.], tho artist, Matthew Bretting- 
liam, and Gavin Hamilton [q. v.], tho painter. 
In April 1748 he made an expedition with 
them to Naples and hack on foot. It seems 
to havo been during this journey that the 
idea occurred to Revett and Unmil t n^ and 
was eagerly taken up by Stuart and Bretling- 
ham, of making an expedition to Athens to 
measure aiul delineate the monuments of 
Greek antiquiLy still remaining there. This 
idea was warmly supported, with money as 
well as other encoiiragemont,bymanyofthe 
Englisli dilettanti in Romo. In March 1760 
Stuart and Revett left Rome for Venice, 
Hamilton and Brettingham being unable to 
accompany them. At Venice they missed 
their boat, and wore doloved some months, 
during which they visited the antiquities of 
Poln m Dalmatia. They heoame acquainted 
with Sir James Gray, K.B., the British resi¬ 
dent at Venice, and, through his agency, 
wero elected members of the Society of 
Dilettanti in London. Eventually they 
reached Athens in the spring of 1761, end 
resided there, with some intervals, untillate 
in 1761, returning to England early in 1765. 
Thoy drew and measured most of the anti¬ 
quities in Alliens and its neighbourhood, 
but their work was hampered by tumults 
due to the bad government of the Turks, and 
by incursions of a more formidable enemy, 
the plague. On their return to England they 
were admitted to the Society of Dilettanti, 
and, with the aid of some of the most in¬ 
fluential members, they succeeded in publish¬ 
ing, in 1702, the first volume of ‘The Anti¬ 
quities of Athens, measured and delineated 
by James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S.A., and Ni¬ 
cholas Revett, Painters and Architects.’ 
Tho success of this hook was instantaneous, 
but the lion's shavo of the credit fell to 
Stuart, who was dubbed ‘Athenian’ Stuart 
therefrom. Rovott seems to have been dis- 

I flensed at this, and therefore parted with all 
lis rights in the work to Stuart, having no 


Groan. J” 
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connection with the succeeding volumes, 
Bevett however, continued an active mem- 
tar of'the Society of Dilettanti, and was 
selected by them to go on an expedition to 
the coast of Asia Minor, with Richard 
(1788-1810) fa. v.] and William 
Pars fa. v.J, Revett undertaking the duties 
of the architectural measurement of anti¬ 
quities. The party left England in Junel784, 
sad returned in September 1786. Subse¬ 
quently their journals and drawings were 
Sanded over to the Society of Dilettanti, 
■who made a selection from them, which they 
entrusted to Revett to prepare for publica¬ 
tion. The remainder were handed over to 
Chandler for the same purpose, on his own 
account. The first volume of ‘ The Anti¬ 
quities of Ionia’ was published in 1769, but 
the seeond volume did not appear until 1707. 
Bevett remained a prominent member of the 
sooiety, and was employed by some of them, 
notably Lord Le Despencer (Sir Francis 
Daahwoad), to execute various architectural 
works in the ‘ Grecian gusto.’ One of the 
most important architectural works executed 
bv Revett was the church of Ayott St. Law¬ 
rence in Hertfordshire. During the later 
years of his life he fell into pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties. He died on 3 June 180-1, aged 81, 
and was buried at Brandeston. A portrait 
of Revett was presented by Mr. Weale to 
the Institute of British Architects in 1836 ; 
this was engraved to form the frontispiece 
to the fourth volume of ‘ The Antiquities 
of Athens.’ 

pfemoir in vol. iv. of the Antiquities of 
Athens; Redgrave's Diet, of Artiste; Hamil¬ 
ton's Historical JTotico of the Society of Dilet¬ 
tanti; Michaelia's Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain; Gent. Mug. 1821, ii. 423,] L. C. 

REYNARDSON, Sib ABRAHAM 
(1690-1861), lord mayor of London, son of 
Thomas Reynardson, Turkey merchant, of 
Plymouth, by Julia Brnco, was born at Ply¬ 
mouth in 1690, Abraham served his ap¬ 
prenticeship in London to Edmund James, 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and be¬ 
came a freeman of the city on 6 Oct. 1018. 
He was also a prominent mombor of the go¬ 
verning bodies of the Turkey and East India 
Companies. In July 1040 lie was chosen 
master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and entered on the office of sheriff in the fol¬ 
lowing September. As master of the Mer- 
chantTaylors he helped to respond to Charles's 
demand for a loan from the city companies in 
1610. His sympathies were with the royalist 
cause. Neither he nor his colleagues on the 
courtof the company assistedthe corporation, 
except under compulsion, in raising loans for 


the parliament in 1842 and 1643. Hie term of 
office as lord mayor extended over the event¬ 
ful year 1648-9. Reynardson was the first 
Devonshire man who attained the dignity. 
His election sermon was preached byObadiah 
Sedgwick, an eloquent divine, whom Crom¬ 
well had stigmatised as ‘a rascally priest.’ 
Reynardson soon found himself in conflict 
with the Rump parliament, which had de¬ 
clared all oaths of allegiance to the king 
illegal. The mayor refused to admit to the 
common council members who had not 
made the customary loyal subscription, but 
parliament retaliated by ordering him to 
assemble the council and suspend the taking 
of oaths (6 Jan. 1648-9), In anticipation of 
resistance, they further directed that the 
mayor Bhould remove the chains which had 
been placed across the streets as a protection 
from cavalry charges. The act constituting 
the court for the trial of King Charles natu¬ 
rally received no countenance from Reynard¬ 
son, and it was read in his absence at the 
Exchange and in Cheapside by the sergeant- 
at-arms, with the commons’ mace upon his 
shoulder. A petition which had been cir¬ 
culated in the city, affirming ‘ that the com¬ 
mons of England, in parliament assembled, 
have the Bupreme power of this nation,’ was 
read before the common council on 9 Jan., 
when Reynardson presided, with a view to 
its being presented by the council to the 
House or Commons, A committee recom¬ 
mended its adoption, but when this recom¬ 
mendation wos brought up at the meeting of 
the council on 13 Jan., Reynardson refused 
to put the question. The debate on the sub¬ 
ject lasted from eleven in the morning till 
eight in the evening, when the lord mayor 
left, and the resolution for presenting the 
petition was earned. The House of Com¬ 
mons took no proceedings against the mayor, 
but passed an ordinance that, if the mayor 
failed to call a meeting of the council on the 
requisition of six members, any forty of the 
members could convene the council without 
the lord-mayor's presence. After the execu¬ 
tion of Oharles on 80 Jan., Reynardson had 
official possession of the ‘personal treaty,’ 
which was an engagement subscribed by most 
of the common council in favour of the pro¬ 
posed treaty between Oharles and the parlia¬ 
ment. This contained the names of leading 
citizens who had by their signatures approved 
its loyal sentiments, and Reynardson burnt 
the incriminating document ‘to ashes pri¬ 
vately in his chamber,’says Smallwood in his 
‘ MomoiT,’ 1 that nothing might remain to the 
prejudice of any.’ Notwithstanding the anxie¬ 
ties that besot him, Reynardson accepted the 
presidentship of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
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in February 1048-9, On 28 March a copy of 
the act proclaiming the abolition of the kingly- 
office was brought to Reynardson’s house, but 
he refused to make it public. lie was there¬ 
upon summoned to the bur of the 2Iouse of 
Commons, lie pleaded his conscientious 
scruples; the house ordered him to pay a 
fine of 2,0001, to be imprisoned in the Tower 
for two months, and to be deposed from the 
mayoralty (cf. Triall and Examination of the 
Lord Mayor, 1649). The court of aldermen 
at once took possession of the insignia, and 
proceeded to the election of a now mayor. 

The author and publishor of ‘A Vindica¬ 
tion of the late Lord Mayor ’ were arrest ed 
by order of tbe council of state (26 April). 
Reynardson's tenure of office had brought 
with it a heavy pecuniary burden. lie lost, 
according to lus own statement, as much as 
20,0001 while mayor. lie refused, however, 
to pay the fine imposed by parliament, and 
‘ his goodB, household stuff, and wearing ap¬ 
parel were ordered to he sold by the candle.’ 
A balance still remained unpaid, and on 
7 May 1661, an order was issued that the 
whole of his estate was to he seized until 
the fine was liquidated. He had in Sept em¬ 
ber 1619 resignod, on acoount of ill-health, 
the presidency of St. Bartholomew's. 

Immediately after the Restoration, liey- 
nardson and thirteen other membors of the 
common council presented to the king a reso¬ 
lution from that body commending Reynard- 
son’s action in January 1648-9, Charles II 
knighted the members of tho deputation 
(May 1660), hut lteynardson appears to have 
been separately knighted by Charles on his 
visit to the Guildhall on 6 July, Jlayaurd- 
son was formally rostored to the aklormanio 
office on 4 Sept., hut declined, on account of 
‘ his eiokly condition,’ tho offer of the mayor¬ 
alty for 1680-1. lie diod at Tottenham on 
4 Cot. 1661. Ilia body, after lying in state 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall till the 17 th, was 
conveyed to the church of St. Martin Out- 
wioh. His widow was buried in the olian- 
cel of the same church on 14 July 1074, hut 
no monument waB raised to either, and their 
romoinSj with many others, were removed 
to the city of London cemetery at Ilford in 
1874, when the church was demolished. Ilia 
will, dated 10 May and proved 22 Cot. ] 661, 
provided 8001. as a pension for six poor 
women of his company, and 140 ounces of 
silver to be made into a basin and ewer for 
use at the feasts. To tho Merchant Taylors' 
Company he had lent large sums of money, 
aud regularly attended the meetings of the 
court. During his lifetime lie had presented 
two silver flagons and two gilt cups with 
covers to the communion table of tbe church 


of St. Martin Outwich. ja la eitenstvo 
perty included lands in Essex and SusseFb 
addition to his manor-house at Tottent.m 
purchased in 1639. In 1040 he took a^’ 

$Tb£ nl SlrW ‘ M “Bishops. 

Reynardson was twice married. His first 
wife, Abigail, third daughter of Alderman 
Nicholas Crisp of Bread Street, died in July 
1632. By her he had two sons born in the 
parish of St. Andrew Undershaft; only the 
Becond, Nicholas, survived the parents/ His 
second wife was Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Wynne of Shrewsbury. Of this marriage 
there were three sons and three daughters 
all of whom survived their father. ' 

Two portraits of lteynardson are preserved 
one at Merohant Taylors’ Hall, and another 
at Holywell Hall at Tottenham. These re¬ 
present him in the robes of office, with the 
mace and sword lying boside him. A. por¬ 
trait of his second wife, Eleanor, was painted 
by Cornelius Janssen [q. v.] in 1648, 


[Smallwood's Funeral Sermon, preached on 
17 Oct. 1001; Bnrko’s Landed Gentry; Clode’s 
London during tbo Rebellion, 1894, passim, and 
roferoncos thoro given.] C. W-n. 


REYNELL, OAREW (1636-1690), eco¬ 
nomic writer, born in 1636, and descended 
of tho family of Reynell of East Ogwell, 
Devonshire, was grandson of Sir George 
Reynell, marshal of the king's bench, and 
son of Carew Reynell (d. 1667), also marshal 
of the ldug’s bunch, who resided at Riverahill 
in tho parish of Binstead, Hampshire. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of Marcellus 
Rivers of St. Saviour’s, Soutkwaik, and 
Eiversliill. llis only brother, George, was 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
canon of Lincoln from 1682 till his death m 
1687, when he was buried in the chapel of 
his college. 

Carew entered at Wodham College, Oxford, 
on 10 July 1062 as a gentleman commoner, 
lie loft Oxford without a degree, and in 
1664 was entered a student of the Middle 
Temple (Gardineb, Wadham College, p. 168), 
In 1066 ho was sent to Exeter gaol on a 
charge of complicity in the rising against 
the government at Salisbury of JohnPenrud- 
dock fq. v.] (see State Papers, Dom. Inteireg. 
oxxviii. 8). His father petitioned the council 
to pardon him on account of his youth, and 
General Desborough was ordered, after taking 
seourity from the older Roynell for his good 
conduct, to send him home. It is probable 
that he then went abroad, In 1667 he suc¬ 
ceeded to his patrimony of Riverahill, and 
in 1661 greeted the Restoration with an ex¬ 
travagant ode, ‘The Fortunate Change,being 
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a Pauegyrick to his sacred Majesty King 
Charles II,' London, 1601, foL It was re¬ 
printed in ‘ Fugitive Poetical Tracts ’ (2nd 
jjgr. No. xxiv). Thenceforth Reynell devoted 
himself to economic studies. He died, at his 
house in Shoreditch, in 1690. 

He married, first, Anna, widow of one 
Metcalfe; his second wife was named 
Elizabeth, widow of Ralph Took of look’s 
Court (cf. Chester, Marriage Licences, ed, 
Foster, col. 1126). By the first wife he had a 
son, Carew, and by the second wife a daughter, 
Anne. 

Beynell’a economic study resulted in 
•The True English Interest, or an Account 
of the Chief Natural Improvements and 
some Political Observations demonstrating 
an Infallible Advance of this Nation to infi¬ 
nite Wealth and Greatness, Trade and Popu- 
lacy, with Employment and Preferment for 
all Persons,’ London, 1674, 8vo (licensed 
5 Sept. 1673). It is a noticeable book, though 
it accepts the mercantile theory without 
question. It was noticed in ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ No. 102, 27 April 1674, vol. 
k. In the twenty-seventh chapter (p. 79), 
‘of learning’ (and libraries), Reynell si _ 
‘Much more would be said of this subject, 
but I lefer that to my "Discourse of the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning,” ’ of which nothing 
is known. 

Another CiBnw Rbynele (1898-1746), 
bishop of Derry, son of Carew Reynell, of 
Covent Garden, London, was educated at 
Winchester, 1707-11 (Kjrbt, Winchester 
Register, p. 221). In 1/11 he was elected a 
scholar and fellow of New College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. 1716, ALA. 1719, 
B.D. and D.D. 1730. He waa proctor of his 
university in 1728 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 
From 17&8 to 1743 he was reclor of Colerne, 
Wiltshire, and in 1734 of SS. John and Lau¬ 
rence, Bristol. He became chaplain to 
William Bradshaw [q. v.], bishop of Bristol 
and chancellor of that diocese. He removed 
to Roland in 1737 as first chaplain to the 
lord lieutenant, the duke of Devonshire, and 
was promotedto the see of Down and Connor 
in 1730, and to that of Derry in 1743. He 
held the latter till his death in 1744-6 
(Cotton, Fasti JEceles. Sib. iii. 310). His 
published works consist of sermons, three of 
wkioh are in the British Museum. 

A third Carew Reynell (1600-1766), son 
of Rev. John Reynell, of Weet Hatton, Lin¬ 
colnshire, a graduate of Corpus Ohristi College, 
Oxford, was prebendary of Chichester from 
1724 to 1730, vicar of Marsdon, Oxfordshire, 
horn 1726 to 1736, and rector of Ohildrey, 
Berkshire, from 1781 till his death on 29 May 
1756 (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 


[Offioial Returns of Members of Parliament; 
Tuckett's Devon Pedigrees, p. 147; Burke's Com¬ 
moners, iv. 448, and Landed Gentry, p. 2345, 
Harl. Soc. vi. 234, 240; Westcote’s Devon, pp. 
67 6-8; Warner’s Collections for Hist, of Hamp¬ 
shire; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl. iv. 09.1 

W. A. S. 

REYNELL, EDWARD (1612-1663), 
divine, born at West Ogwell, Devonshire, 
in 1612, was son of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
whose younger brother, Sir George,was grand¬ 
father of Carew Reynell (1636-1090) [q. v.] 
His mother was his father’s second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew 
of Cornwall, lie waa admitted as a fellow 
commoner to Exeter College, Oxford, on 
30 May 1629 (Boabd, Register of Fxeter 
College, p. 03). Prideaux, the rector of the 
college, had married his. half-sister (Prince, 
Worthies of Devon, p, 623). He left Ox¬ 
ford in 1632 without a degree, and entered at 
the Middle Temple; he, like his half-brother 
Thomas, was a benefactor of the Inn. He 
was called to the bar, hut his ' geny being 
more inclined towards divinity,’ he took 
orders and became rector of West Ogwell, 
(Burke's, Commoners, iv. 461). He died at 
W est Ogwellin 1603by hisownhand, and was 
buried there. ‘ He was of curious parts and 
flowing Style ( always single and addioted to 
melancholy, insomuch that it prevailed over 
him to accelerate hie dissolution, which he 
accomplished by the improbable assistance 
but of a bason of water in bis ohamber’ 
(Prince). Wood reports the reluotanoe of 
his kinsmen to give further information 
about him, and their desire that ‘ he might 
sink into oblivion.’ 

Reynell wrote: 1. ‘ Eugenia’s Tears for 
Great Britain’s Glory, or Observations re¬ 
flecting on these Sad Times,’ London, 1642. 
2. ‘ The Life and Death of the Religious and 
Virtuous Lady the Lady Lucie Reynell of 
Ford in Devon, who Dyed on 18 April 1062, 
whereunto is annexed a Consolatory Epi¬ 
logue for dojected Souls,’ London, 1064. 
Lady Reynell, daughter of Robert Brandon 
of London, was the writer’s sister-in-law, 
and wife to Sir Richard Reynell (1687- 
1848) of the Middle Temple, an officer in 
the exchequer, 8. ‘An Advice against 
Libertinism, shewing the great Danger 
thereof, and exhorting all to zeal of the 
Truth,’ London, 1859. 4. ‘Celestial Ami¬ 
ties, or a Soul sighing for the Love of her 
Saviour,’ London, 1080, dedicated to ‘the 
ladies of our times,’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Athens*, ed. 
Bliss, iii 868; PrinceWorthies of Devon, p, 528; 
Davidson’s Bibliotheca Devoniensis; Boase's Re¬ 
gister of Exeter College, Oxford.] W. A. S. 
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REYNER, CLEMENT, D.D, (1589- Notices of English Colleges, pTaa^i^iZ: 
1661), abbot of Lambspring or Lansporg in (1850), vn. 428; Weldon’s ChronoloeioalNoiM 
Germany, born in Yorkshire in 1589, made P- fll 0 'p. C. ’ 

his profession as a Benedictino monk in the _ REYNER, EDWARD (1600-16681 
monastery of St. Laurence at Dioulward in ejected minister, -was born in the parish of 
Lorraine in 1010, and pursuod his studies Morley, near Leeds, in 1600. Tohie Matthew 
in St. Gregory’s monastery at Douay. Sub- [q. v.], archbishop of York, took some notice 
eequently he was sont to the English mis- of him as a boy, and foretold that he would 

eion ; and he was suffering imprisonment rise to distinction. A pious youth he 
in his native county, on account of his saccr- attended the monthly exercises at Leeds 
dotal character, on 1 April 1618. On his Pudsey, and Halifax, and heard numerous 
releaso ho was employed in reforming the sermons. After graduating B,A fo jggo 
great monastery of St. Peter at Ghent, Ho from St. John’s College, Cambridge (M.A. 
graduated D.D. probably at Douay, and ac Led 1024),he taught in a school at Aserby, Lin¬ 
as secretory to tko president of his order oolnshire, and afterwards took charge of the 

from 1621 to 1629. Being sent to Germany Countess of Warwick’s school at Market 
to negotiate the transfer of monasteries from llasem At the close of four years Lady 
tlio Bursfeld congregation, lie was for half a Warwick gave him a lectureship which she 
year superior of the monastery of llintoln, supported at Wclton. Thence he was fo¬ 
und was subsequently president-general of vitod to Lincoln, where be remained nearly 
his order from 1635 to 1041. At tho ninth forty years. lie waB appointed lecturer at 
general chapter held in 1643 he was do- St. Benedict’s on 13 Aug. 1626, and on 
clarod tho first abbot of Lambspring. Iio 26 Fob. 1627 was presented by the king to 
died at Hildeshoim on 17 March 1660-1 the rectory of Si. Poter at Arches, to which 
(Show, Necrology, p. 62). His remains wore the vienrago of St. Benedict’s was attached, 
taken to Lambspring in 1692, and buried in Despite Roynor’s refusal to conform to all 
the church there. the ceremonies, his eloquence drew to his 

To Reyner bibliographers always attribute church the chanoellor of the cathedral and 
1 he authorship of the valuable historical work other officials. lie preached during the 
entitled ‘ Apostolatus Benedictinorum in visitations of Bishop John Williams, and 
Anglia, sive Disceptatio Historioa do Anti- was collated to tho prebend of St. Botolpk’s 
quitate Ordinis Gongregationisque Monaclio- at Lincoln on 10 Sept. 1686, In 1639 he 
rum Nigrorum S. BonadicLi in regno Anglica/ declined tho offer of the pastorate of the 
Douay, 1620, lol. Tho materials for this English congregation at Arnhem, Holland, 
work wore collected by Father David Balter In the samo year orders were sent him from 
[q, v.] His friend. Father John Jones, D.D. the ecclesiastical court to certify quarterly, 
(1676-1680) [q, v.j, alias Loander h. S. Mar- or as often as required, of his conformity to 
lino, reducod the mass of materials into tho common prayer, 
respectable latinity, and they left Reyner (o After suffering much indignity, Reyner 
edit the work, so that it passas for being escaped from Lincoln during tlie royalist 
iinishod ‘operfl, et industrifi R, P. Olemeulis occupation. For a time he preached atYar- 
Reynori.’ In tho dedication to Cardinal Bon- mouth on Sundays. But ho soon settled at 
tivoglio, Reyner candidly says: ‘Nonauthor Norwich, and gavo two week-day leotures 
opens sum, sod jnssn congrogationis editor ct at St. Andrew’s Church in that city (1048- 
dedicator’ (Dodd, Church Ilist. ed. Tiornoy, 1645), lie returned to Lincoln on 29 Oct. 
iv. 97 «.) 1645 on receipt of a call under the seal of the 

A coni emporary, William Rdyndb (,/?. corporation, and of an order from the West- 
1619), who was eduontod in Paris at the minster assembly of divines. He preached 
charge of his relative, Riohard Smith (1660- rogularly at S(. Peter’s in the morning, and 
1066) [q.v.J, and afterwards resided at Arras at tho cathedral in tlie afternoon, adopting 
College in Paris, published translations into tho congregationolist system. His sermonB 
Latin of the following i (1) Brereley’s 1 Pro- were chiefly directed against antinomianism 
teslaut Apology,’ Paris, 1615; (2) Staple- aud anahaptism. During the siege of Newark 
ton’s‘Fortress of Faith,’1619; (8) Stapleton’s Reyner proacked to the parliamentary army 
' Prolestanoy and its Authors ’ (Dodd, Church on the fast day appointed for 27 Maron 1648, 
Mistiiy, ii, 379). and the sermon was printed (London, 1646, 

[Dodd’s Church Ilist. 1st edit. ii. 408; Du- Svo). He did not take the ‘engagement/ 
thillcmU’s Bibl. Douaisionne, 2nd edit. p. 100; but agreed to the Savoy confession of ftitt. 
Gillow’s JBiogr, Diet. iii. 066; Notes and Queries, Ho was ejected from his benefice in low, 
7th ser. x, 208, 349; Oliver’s Catholic Roligian but appears to have remained at Lincoln, 
in Cornwall, pp. 403, 608, 622, 636; Felre’s where he died before May 1668, By his wife 
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Elizabeth he had two sons: John (i. 1624), 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
whence he was ejected at the Restoration, 
and Joseph, 

Beynerwrote: 1. ‘Preceptsfor Christian 
Practice,’ with a preface by Edmund Calamy 
(1600-1668) [q. v.],and a note by Dr.Thomas 
kanton [q. v.], London, 8th edit. 1656, 8vo; 
11 th edit. 1868; answered by Martin Mason 
fn.T.] in ‘The Proud Pharisee reproved,’ 
1666, 4to. 2. ‘Buies for the Government of 
the Tongue: together with Directions in six 
particular Cases,’London, 1066,8vo. 8.' Con¬ 
siderations concerning Marriage, with a Re¬ 
solution of this Case of Conscience, whether a 
Man may lawfully marry his Wife’s Sister,’ 
London, 1667,8vo, reprinted with ‘ PreceptB,' 
11th edit. London, 1667: the original manu¬ 
script, sent to London to the author’s friend, 
Simeon Ashe [q. v.], was lost in May 1067 ; 
the work was rewritten a month or two 
later. 4. ‘A Treatise of the Necessity of 
Humane Learning for a Gospel-preacher, 
shewing . .. the benefit of learning in all 
ages,’ London, 1068. 6. ‘The Being and 
Wellbeing of a Christian. In three Treatises: 
setting forth the Properties of the Righteous, 
the Excellency of Grace, the Nature and 
Sweetness of Fellowship with Christ,' Lon¬ 
don,1669,8vo, published posthumously. The 
last two were edited with introduction by 
his son John. 

Another John Beyner was admitted to the 
Yarmouth congregational church, 1040, was 
ejected from Bollesby, Norfolk, in 1002, 
became a ‘conscientious merchant’ atBot- 
terdam, and died there in 1097. 

[Calamy and Palmer, ii. 421; Calamy’s 
Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, &o. vol. ii.; Ac¬ 
count of Ministers, p. 439; Calamy’s Acoouut, 
li. 84 j Kennott'a Register, p. 037 > Le Neve's 
Fasti Eeeles. ed. Hardy, ii. 116; Boguo and 
Bennett's Hist, of Dissentora, i. 340 ; Willis’s 
Survoy of the Cathedrals, iii. 151; Browne's 
Hiet. of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, pp. 213, 694; Palmor’s Oont. of Man- 
ship’s Hist, of Yarmouth, p. 305; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vi. 429, vii. 114; Taylor's Bio- 
gr&phin. Laodiensis, p. 569 ; Thomby’s Diary, 
1.310, ii. 435; Admission Books of Emmanuel 
Coll. Cambr. per the master, Bov. Dr. Phear; 
^Registers of St. Peter at Arches, Lincoln, and 
other transcripts, per A, Gibbs, F.S.A.] C.P. S. 

BEYNER, WILLIAM (J. 1019), ca¬ 
tholic controversialist. [See under Rexhtie, 


BEYNES, JOHN (Jl. 1630), stationer 
and bookbinder in London, carried on busi¬ 
ness at the sign of St. Georgo in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His name first appears in the 
colophon of an edition of Higden’s ‘ Poly- 


cronycon,’ issued in 1627, and he continued 
to publish books at intervals up to 1644, He 
is, however, better known as a bookbinder, 
and numbers of stamped bindings are in 
existence whioh bear his device. They have, 
as a rule, on one side a stamp containing the 
emblems of the passion, and the inscription 
‘ Kedemptoris mundi arma,’ and on the other 
a stamp divided into two compartments con¬ 
taining the arms of England and the Tudor 
rose. His other stamps, about six in num¬ 
ber, are of rarer occurrence. John Oawood, 
the printer, who was master of the Company 
of Stationers in 1657, was apprenticed to 
Revues, and put up a window in his memory 
in Stationers’Half. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq, ed. Herbert, i. 413.) 

E. G. D. 

REYNOLD, THOMAS OU555). [See 
under Ratsaidu, Thomas, 1646.] 

REYNOLDS, Sib BARRINGTON 
(1786-1861), admiral, born in 1786, son of 
Rear-admiral Robert Carthew Reynolds 
[q. V.], entered the navy in 1796, on board tho 
Druid, with his father, whom ho followed to 
the Amazon. In her he was wrecked in 
AudiernB Bay on 14 Jan. 1797. On regaining 
hie liberty he again served with his father in 
the Pomonc, from whioh lie was moved to the 
Indefatigable, with Sir Edward Pellew [q. v.], 
whom he followed to the Impetueux of 74 
guns. While in her he was present in several 
boat actions, including that in the Morbikan 
on 6 June 1800, under the immediate com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant John Pilfold fa. v.] He 
was afterwards in the Orion with ins father, 
and on 18 Sept. 1801 was promoted to be lieu¬ 
tenant of the Oourageux. In the following 
J une he was appointed to the Hussar, and 
from August 1803 to September 1808wos in 
the Niobe, during the greater part of the 
time with Captain John Wentworth Loring 
[q. v.] on the coast of Franco. He was after¬ 
wards in the Russell, in the East Indies, 
and in Becember 1809 was appointed acting 
commander of the Arrogant Hulk. His pro¬ 
motion was confirmed by the Admiralty on 
8 Oct. 1810, and in the following February 
he was appointed to the Hesper, in whioh he 
took part in the expedition against Java, 
and in acknowledgment of his conduct was 
appointed acting captain of the Sir Francis 
Drake frigate. On 22 Jan. 1812 he was pro¬ 
moted, independently, by the admiralty, pro¬ 
bably as a mark of their high appreciation of 
his father’s sorvices. In August 1812 he was 
moved by Sir Samuel Hood into the Buce¬ 
phalus, which he took to England, and paid 
off in August 1818. Shortly after the peace 
he was offered the command of a frigate, 
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which he declined on the ground of ill- 
health j nor did he accept any furthor em¬ 
ployment till 1838, when, in October, he 
commissioned the Ganges of 80 guns for 
service in the Mediterranean, and com¬ 
manded her on the coast of Syria during the 
operations of 1840. lie had previously, on 
20 July 1838, been nominated a O.B. On 
8 Jan. 1848 he was promoted to the rank 
of roar-admiral, and was shortly afterwards 
appointed to the command-in-chief at the 
Oape of Good Hope and on the west coast 
of Africa; this he held till 1862, receiving 
the special thanks of the government for his 
activity and zeal in suppressing the slave 
trade. On 4 July 1866 ne was promoted to 
he vice-admiral j on 4 Feb. I860 he was 
nominated a 2C.O.B. From May 1867 to 
October 1800 ho was commander-m-ohief at 
Devonport. On 1 Nov. I860 ho was promo! ed 
to the rank of admiral, and on 28 June 1801 
was made a G.O.B. lie died at his scat, 
Penair, noar Truro, on S Aug. 1881. lie 
married, in June 1832, Eliza Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. M. Dick of Pitlcorro, For¬ 
farshire. 

[O’Byrno’e Naval Biogr. Diet.; Marshall’s 
RoyalNavnlBiogr. ix. (eupjil. pf. lii.) 18; Service 
Book in tho Public Record Office; Gont. Mag. 
1891, ii. 103, 827.] J. K. L. 

REYNOLDS, CHRISTOPHER. AU¬ 
GUSTINE (1834-1808), first Roman ca¬ 
tholic archbishop of South Australia, was 
bom in Dublin on 26 July 1834. ne was 
sent to study under the Oarmeli! e brothers 
at Olondolkin, and showed an early bent to¬ 
wards theology. In. 1862 he woe removod 
to the Benedictine monastery of Lublace, 
near Rome, to he trained for the priesthood. 
For the benefit of hie health ho emigrated, 
when hie training was over, to Perth, West 
Australia, going out with Bishop Serra early 
in 1866. There he entered on a period of pro¬ 
bation, especially devot ing himself to mission 
work among the aborigines. On 1 March 
1867 he was transferred to South Australia, 
lie completed his probationary studies under 
the josmt mission at Sevenhiils, and was or¬ 
dained iu April 1800, when ho was granted 
a benefice in the city of Adelaide. Subse¬ 
quently transferred to Moiphot t Vale, he con¬ 
ducted from that place the mission at the 
copper mines of Yorke’s peninsula, and built 
the church at Kadina. Thence he was trans¬ 
ferred to less exacting duly at Gawler. 

On 2 Nov. 1873 howasoonseorated bishop 
of Adelaide. lie faced and overoame diffi¬ 
culties created by dissensions in his diocese, 
and the debt with which it was burdoned. 
Despite imperfeot means of communica¬ 


tion, he constantly visited its remoter 
Hard work broke down a constitution -whist 
was not naturally robust, hut when on the 
point of resigning his see he Wes called C 
the pope, on 23 April 1887, to fill the arch- 
bisfiopno to which the see was elevated at 
the time. On 11 Sept, he was invested bv 
Cardinal Moran in the cathedral at 
He visited Rome in 1890 but otherwise dei 
voted tho last six years of his life to to, ex. 
tended dutieB. lie died on 16 June 1893. 

A long list of ohurches and other religions 
or educational buildings marks the expan¬ 
sion of his diocese in the twenty years Hm-jX , 
which he governed it, * 

Reynolds had broad sympathies, huthia 
interest was chiefly given to the practical 
education of the young and to the advocacy 
of tomperance. He has been called the 
‘ Father Mathew ’ of South Australia, His 
tolerance was a marked characteristic, bat 
he was strongly opposed to the secular edu¬ 
cation of tho South Australian government 
schools. lie was a good classical scholar 
and preacher, nis genuine kindlineaa was 
partly concealed by a certain austerity of 
manner. 

[Adelaide Obsorvor, 17 June 1893; Times, 
13 Juno 1893.] C. A. R 


REYNOLDS, EDWARD (1609-1676), 
bishop of Norwich, bom in November 1699, 
was son of Augustine Reynolds, one of the 
customers of Southampton, by his wife 
Bridget. The father belonged to a family 
formerly settled at Landport in Somerset, 
H e was oducated at Southampton grammar 
school, to which he afterwards gave a dona¬ 
tion of 60 1,, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, 26 Jan. 1616-16. At Mer¬ 
ton he was a postmaster, was under Sir 
Henry Savile, and to said to have become 
a good soholar; he graduated B.A. 16 Oct. 
1618, bocama fellow 1619, proceeded M.A, 
10 July 1624, and D.D. 12 April 1648, 
incorporating at Cambridge for the last two 
degrees. In 1022 ho became one of the 
preachers at Lincoln’s Inn, and for a time 
resided chiefly in London, though he kept 
up his connection with Oxford, preaching at 
Merton, in 1627, a sermon in which he took 
John Tridoaux’s port against Peter Heylyn 
fq, v.] llo was one of the king’s ohaplaina, 
became vicar of All Saints, Northampton, 
1028, and rector of Brauns ton, Northampton¬ 
shire, by the interest of Isaac Johnson in 
1081, whereupon he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment at Lincoln’s Inn. When the civil w 
broke out, Reynolds came into prominence as 
a moderate Anglican who was ready to ac¬ 
cept an accommodation. He was one of the 
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■Westminster assembly of divines m 1643, 
though be pat off taking tbe covenant till 
March 1644. He did not speak much, but 
wfl9 0 ne of the committee of twenty-two 
appointed to examine and approve of mini- 
stew presented by parishes. On 31 Dec. 1646 
the House of Commons voted Reynolds 
100/. From 1646 to 1662 he was vicar 
of St. Lawrence, Jewry. In 1647 he was 
one of the visitors at Oxford, but he was not 
on the visitation of 1664. He held the 
deanery of Christchurch from 1648 to 1660, 
and again in 1069; in 1648 he woe chosen 
-rice-chancellor. He was ejected from 
Christchurch in 1669 because he would not 
take the engagement, and occupied himself 
with supervising a reissuo of the confession 
of faith. 

At the Restoration Reynolds conformed. 
He thought, in all probability, that more 
would follow him than actually did so. In 
June 1060 he drew up a paper for reconcil¬ 
ing differences, and m July ha was made 
warden of Merton College; the same year 
he received a canonry at Woicester. In 
1681 he took part in the Savoy conference, 
and after much anxious consideration, and 
after conversations with Oalamy, Chalmers, 
and Baxter, he accepted the bishopric of Nor¬ 
wich. In his diocese he was remembered in 
that, contrary to the custom of those who 
change sides, he was very moderate in his 
treatment of dissenters. He died at the 
Palace, Norwich, 28 July 1678, and was 
buried in the ohapel, where there is a monu¬ 
ment to his memory. He married Mary, 
probably daughter of John Harding, presi¬ 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford ; she died 
29 Sept. 1683 at Kingsthorpe, Nortliamp- 
tonahire, where she had gone to live with 
her son. They had a son Edward, noticed 
below, and their youngest daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, married, in 1061, JolinOonant [q. v.] 
Reynolds published many sermons and short 
religious works. They were very popular, 
and collections of them were published in 
1688 and 1679, fob (complete edition, with a 
memoir by Alexander Chalmers, London, 
1826). Wesley included some of Reynolds’s 
sermonsinvol.xxv.ofhis'OhristianLibrary,’ i 
An engraved portrait by D. Loggan is pre¬ 
fixed to the 1668 edition of Reynolds’s works, 
and another, by R. White, to his ‘ Medi- I 
tations on St. Peter.’ 

Edward Reynolds (1629-1608), the only 
mb, was educated at St. Paul's school, and 
proceeded to Merton College, Oxford, b nt soon 
wmoved to Magdalen, where he graduated 
BA. 14 March 1649, and D.D., os a grand 
compounder, in 1676. lie was madeaiellow 
of Magdalen by the parliamentary visitors, 


and in 1668 became rector of St. Peter’s, 
Northampton. On 20 Sept. 1660 he was ap¬ 
pointed prebendary of Worcester, and, in the 
April following, arohdeacon of Norfolk. He 
died 28 J une 1698, and was buried at Hings- 
thorpe chapel,nearNorthampton, where there 
is an epitaph to his memory. He edited in 
1877 his father’s 1 Meditations on the Fall 
and Rising of St. Peter.’ 

[Memoir by Chalmers; Wood’s Athente 
Oxon. iii. 10B3; Fasti Oxon. ii. 116, 129,366; 
Oldham’s Boileau, p. viiij Hibbert’B Body of 
Divinity, Pref.; Alumni Westm. p. 21; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 278; Notes and Queries, 
3rd set. ii. 16; Gardiner’s Beg. of St. Paul’s, 
p. 43; Bloxam’s Beg. of Magdalen, v. 202; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Brodnck’s Merton Col¬ 
lege.] W. A. J. A. 

REYNOLDS, FRANCES (1729-1807), 
painter. [See under Rdvnolbs, Sib Joshua.] 

REYNOLDS, FREDERIC (1764-1841), 
dramatist, bom in Lime Street, London, 
1 Nov. 1764, was the grandson of an opulent 
merchant at Trowbridge, and the son of a 
whig attorney who actedforOhathom,Wilkes, 
and many other prominent politicians. His 
mother was the daughter of a rich city mer¬ 
chant named West. For many years his 
father’s business was very prosperous, but 
about 1787 lie was involved in financial 
difficulties. When about six yearn old the 
boy was sent to a boarding-school at Walt¬ 
hamstow, and on 22 Jan. 1776 he was ad¬ 
mitted at Westminsler school (Baekdb and 
SniNMlNO, West. School Meg. p. 193). On 
12 Jan. 1782 he was entered at the Middle 
Temple, but he soon abandoned the law for 
playwriting. His first piece,' Werter,’ was 
founded on Goethe’s novel, and was produced 
at the Bath Theatre on 26 Nov. 1786, and at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, for Miss 
Brunton’s benefit, on 14 March 1786. In 
later years it was often reproduced on the 
stage, and it was printed both in London 
and Dublin, the play being out down about 
1706 from five to throe acts (Gdnust, Bng- 
luh Stage, vi. 897, 418-19). 1 Eloisa,’ his 
second drama, was produced at Oovent Gar- 
don in December 1786 (tb. vi. 441-2). Rey¬ 
nolds now abandoned tragedy for comedy, 
and his fiist comedy, ‘The Dramatist,’ sub¬ 
mitted to the public at the benefit or Mrs. 
Welle, 16 May 1789 (Baker, Biogr. Dm* 
matka), was received with great applause. 
It was performed before George III at Oovent 
Garden on bis first visit to the theatre after 
his illness, 18 Oct. 1789. During his literary 
career Reynolds composed nearly one hun¬ 
dred tragedies and comedies, many of which 
were printed, and about twenty of them 
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obtained temporary popularity; lio wrote 
two pieces in conjunction with Miles Peter 
Andrews £q. v.] Ilia play, ‘The Caravan, 
or the Driver and his Dog,’ was performed 
at Drury Lane, with the introduction of a 
live dog that was trained to save a child 
from drowning by leaping from a roclc and 
plunging into real water. It is still remem¬ 
bered through a jest of Sheridan, who burst 
into the greenroom, wkon the success of the 
play was established, with the shout of in¬ 
quiry, 1 Where is ho, my guardian angel P ’ 
The answor was made, ‘The author has just 
retired/ hut Sheridan replied, ‘Pooh 11 mean 
the dog-actor, author and preserver of Drury 
Lane Theatre.’ 

From 1814 to 1822 Reynolds was perma¬ 
nently engaged at Oovent, Garden Theatre 
as ‘ thinker’for the management, and after 
tho lapse of a year lie discharged the samo 
duties for Elliston at Drury Lane. In 1881 
appeared a novel by him, ‘A Playwright’s 
Adventures/ published as tho first volume 
of the ‘ Dramatic Annual.’ llis last work 
was the pautomimo produced at tho Adalphi 
Theatre, Loudon, at Christmas 1810. JIo 
died on 10 April 1841. IIo married, on 
16 March 179!), Miss Mnnsol, a young lady 
from South Wales, who had taken to tho 
stage and was then engaged at tho Oovout 
Garden Theatre. His eldest son, Frederic 
Manscl Reynolds, is separately noticed. 

Reynolds's plays wero slight, and are de¬ 
scribed ns having beon ! aimed at the modes 
and follies of the moment.' Byron, in ‘ Eng¬ 
lish Bards and Scolcli Beviawers/ refers to 
tho degradation of tho drama : 

Whilo Reynolds vents liis ' damincs, poohs, and 
rounds ’ 

And common-place and common sense confounds, 

Reynolds brought out in 1826, in two 
autobiographical volumes, 'Tho Info and 
Times of Frederic Reynolds, written by 
himself’ (second adit. 1827). Tho adven¬ 
tures of his earlior life are narrated with 
spirit. Tho frontispiece is his portrait, drawn 
by G. II. Ilarlow in 1814, and ongravod 
by II. Moyer (Lowe, English Theatrical Lit. 
p. 277). Ilia portrait was also painted by 
Raphael Smith, and engravod by Guorgo 
T, l)oo, 1826. A third engraving of him 
was mado by Ridley, from a miniature by 
W. Nash. 

[Athonumm, 21 April 1841, p. 824; Oont. 
Mag. 1790, i. 251 ; Mathias's Pursuits of Lit. p. 
79; Gifford's Baviad and Mtoviad.] ~W, P. 0. 

REYNOLDS,FREDERIC MANSEL (cl. 
I860), author, was the eldost sou of Frederic 
Reynolds [q. v.] tho dramatist. Having re¬ 
ceived a good education, he drifted into a 


quasi-literary occupation, editine 
Keepsake’from 1828 to 1836,anO 83&-0 
llus annual, m which the engraven™ usuallv 
atoned for the general feebleness ofthehtZ 
raiy contributions, was produced with lavish 
expense, and was probably the best of its 
class. 

WordsworLh contributed to Reynolds's 
‘ Keopsake’ a sonnet on the mysterious grave¬ 
stone in Worcester Cathedral which bears on 
it tho simple word ‘ Miserrimus.’ Neither 
Wordsworth nor Reynolds was aware 


(1060-1748) [q. v.] In ignorance of tinsel 
cumstanee, Reynolds composed a narrative 
of the crimeB of a supposititious Miserrimus 
told iu the first person, under the title 1 Miser- 
rimus : a Tale.' It was originally punted 
for private circulation in 1882; was pub¬ 
lished anonymously m 1883, with a dedica- 
tion to William Godwin, and reprinted in 
tho samo year. By most of the critics it was 
pronounced ‘impassioned/ but it was de¬ 
nounced in tlio ‘ Gentleman's Magazine ’ as a 
libel on an innocent and helpless person, 
Jokyll, who called it ‘ Young Reynolds's et- 
travnganza/ implied that it was the result of 
a nightmare ( Correspondence , p. 311). In 
1836 Reynolds brought out a companion 
novol entitled ‘The Parricide, a domestic 
Ronmnco/ but it did not meet with equal 
success. 1 Tho creation of a smile’ was his 
sole object in writing his novel, ‘The Co- 
quotlo’(1884, 3 vols.) 

In his later years Reynolds suffered much 
from a nervous disorder, and resided mostly 
abroad. After a long illness he died at 
Fontainehloau. on his way to Italy, 7 June 
1800. IIo left behind him a young wife 
‘ whom ho had known from her child¬ 
hood, and whoso education he had superin¬ 
tended/ 

Ruynohls was a well-informed man, with 
a good taste in painting and music. His 
versification was gracoful, hut his prose 
stylo was forced and artificial. 

[Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 231; Madden's Conn- 
toss of Blesauigton, iii. 252-5, cf. Moans, 
Thomas, 1000-1748.] W. P. C. 


REYNOLDS, GEORGE NUGENT 
(177OP-L802), Irish poet, son of Gauge 
NugentReynolds, a landowner of Lsttedynn, 
oo. Leitrim, was born there about 1770. His 
father frequently entertained O'Carolon the 
bard [seo O’Caeoean or Oaboiajt, Tos- 
Loan]. The older Reynolds was murdered on 
16 Oct. 1786 by an attorney named Robert 
Iveon, who was executed for the crime (ew 
lloport of the Trial of Edict Keen, 1788, 
8 vo). Soon after 1790 the son began to 
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write ballads and songs for the Dublin perio¬ 
dicals, many of them appearing in the ‘ Sen¬ 
timental and Masonic Magazine,’ 1792-5, 
W.P. Carey’s 'EveningStar,’ and in Watty 
Cov’s ‘Irish Magazine,’ generally signed 
with hie initials or ‘ G—e A—s ’ and 1 G—e 
jt_n—Ids.’ In Carey’s paper appeared Roy- 
nolde’a well-known poem, ‘Tlie Catholic’s 
Lamentation,’ otherwise called ' Green were 
the Fields where my Forefathers dwolt 0.’ 
The moat popular of his short lyrics, ‘ Kath¬ 
leen O’More, ran through thirteen editions 
on its publication in 1800. In 1794 Rey¬ 
nolds published, in Dublin, * The Pantliead,’ 
an heroic poem in four cantos. In 1797 a 
musical piece, entitled ‘ Bentry Bay, 1 re¬ 
ferring to the attempted Frenoh invasion, 
was performed with success at Covent Gar¬ 
den, the music being by 'William Reeve 
[q. v.] The pioce, which was loyalist in 
tone, was published in London in the same 
year. 

Reynolds was at this time a yeomanry 
officer—popular, distinguished as a wit, and 
in the commission of the peace for Leitrim 
and Roscommon. But in or about 1799 Lord 
Clare deprived him of the latter office, on. the 
ground that his loyalty was doubted. Rey¬ 
nolds retorted in an insulting letter, which 
afterwards appeared in Watty Cox’s ‘Magn- 
tine.’ In 1801 he came to England to study 
law, intending to practise, but died early in 
1802 at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, while on 
a visit to the Duke of Buckingham. lie was 
buried at Stowe. Soveral pieces have been at¬ 
tributed to Reynolds which he did not write, 
including ‘ Mary Le More,’ a series of three 
ballads whioh were composed by Edward 
Rushton of Liverpool, and ‘King James’s 
Welcome to Ireland,’ a seventeen!h-oentury 
lyric, given in Charles Maokay’s ‘1,001 Gems 
of Song ’ as the production of Reynolds. In 
1880 long after his death, his relatives as¬ 
serted that he waB the real author of Camp¬ 
bell’s ‘ Exile of Erin,’ and that he wrote it 
about 1799. It was first printed in the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ in 3801, and Camp¬ 
bell’s ahum to it, although wannly disputed 
by Reynolds’s family and friends, has not 
been satisfactorily refuted (of. Times, June 
1880). 

[Burke's Connaught Circuit, pp. 162-8; 
0’Donoghne’s Poets of Ireland, p. 218 ; Brit. 
Mffl, Gat. (of Music); Sontimental and Masonic 
Magadtia, Dublin, 1792-5 j Hardiman’s Irish 
Minstrelsy, i, 48-7. For evitlonce respecting 
authorship of Tho Exile of Erin seo Horcules 
Elis's Memoranda of Irish Matters, Dublin, 
1844; Barry’s Songs of Ireland, Dublin, 1846; 
and Crinneliys Irish Family History, Dublin, 
1865.] D. J. O’D, 

YOt, XVI, 


REYNOLDS, GEORGE WILLIAM 
MaoARTHUR (1814-1870), author and 
politician, eldest son of George Reynolds, 
post-captain in the navy, was horn at Sand¬ 
wich on 23 July 1814. After attending a 
school at Ashford, he entered the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, 12 Feb. 1828, 
but, a military career being little to his taste, 
he was withdrawn on 13 Sepi. 1830. Subse¬ 
quently he travelled on the continent and 
acquired a knowledge of continental—par¬ 
ticularly Fiench—life and literature, which 
afterwards had great influence upon him both 
as a politician and novelist. His natural 
bent was towards literature, and his first 
novel, ‘ The Youthful Impostor,’ an effort in 
sensational fiction, waa published in 1835. 
He paid his respects to his French masters by 
translations from Yictor Hugo and others. 
Ills knowledge of French contemporary 
literature was wide, and his criticism of 
living Frenoh writers in hiB ‘Modern Litera¬ 
ture of France ’ (1839, 2 vols.) is a discrimi¬ 
nating study. 

About 1846he became editor of the ‘Lon¬ 
don Joumal,’ On Saturday, 7 Nov. of the same 
year, the first number of a similar periodical, 
1 Reynolds’s Miscellany,’ appeared with a por¬ 
trait of Reynolds os frontispiece. During the 
I twenty-three years of its issue he wrote a suc¬ 
cession of talcs for it, and its popularity was 
maintained until pressure of other work 
compelled him to cease publishing it. From 
1847 he issued n long succession of sensa¬ 
tional novels in illustrated weekly numbers, 
which sold extensively ( Bookseller , 2 July 
1879). llis ‘ Mysteries of London,’ suggested 
by Eugene Sue’s 1 Mysteries of Paris,’ ap¬ 
peared in a long series of weekly penny num¬ 
bers, 

Since 1840 ho had interested himself in 
politics, and for some years had charge of 
the foreign intelligence department of the 
London ‘ Dispatch. His work, which became 
one of the chief features of the paper, was 
conducted in full and outspoken sympathy 
with continental revolutionary movements. 
His attacks upon Louis-Pkilippe were par¬ 
ticularly violent, and, as sentiments less pro¬ 
nounced were appearing in other columns, 
he severed his connection with the paper in 
1847 or early in 1848. In the latter year 
he made hie first appearance in public as a 
political leader. A meeting in Trafalgar 
Square was called for 6 March 1848 to de¬ 
mand the repeal of the income tax. The 
chartists deoided to elicit from the gathering 
a vote in favour of the revolution in Paris; 
the government declared tho meeting illegal, 
and the promoters advised the people to stay 
away. Nevertheless, the meeting was held, 

3 o 
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Reynolds was voted to the cliair, and after Ilia advice was generally in favour 0 f 
he had spoken, the resolution was put and tromo measures, and in the quarrels of tie 
carried. Crowds escorted him down the party he sided with O'Brien first ag&mst 
Strand to his house in Wellington Street, O’Clonnor and then against Ernest JonoslW 
from the balcony of which he addressed his O’Buibk, James Beon'ihhed], l 

riotous supporters. Reynolds thus definitely llis later years were almost exclusively 
allied himself with tho chartists, and was devoted to journalism. lie had started 
at onoe aocepted as a loader. On 13 March ‘ Reynolds’s Political Instructor,’ which 
he presided at a demonstration on Kenning- during a short life circulated thirty thousand 
ton Common to express sympathy with the a week. But when he brought thatperiodical 
French revolutionists; and in the national to a dose in 1860, he started in its stead 
convention of chartists which met in the ‘Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper,’ of which 
John Street Institution on 4 April he re- the first number was published, at the price 
presented Derby, lie took an active part of 4 d., on Sunday, 6 May 1860. The new 
in the deliberations, and on tho second day paper at once became the mouthpiece of re- 
of the sittings made a violent speeoh against publicauand advanced working-class opinion 
further delay in bringing the issues botwoen and still maintains its reputation as an ady<h 
the government and the chartists to a crisis, cate of independent and extreme political 
He opposed tho presentation of a national views. To its production Reynolds devoted 
memorial to tho quoen. and moved that, himself during the last twenty years of his 
in tho event of the rejection of tho peti- life, and except through its columns did net 
tion by parliament, the convention ae con- appear much in public. lie died at hie re¬ 
stituted should doclare its sitting permanent sidence in Woburn Square, London, 17 June 
and decree tho charter to bo the law of tho 1879. 

land. Dorby nominated liim as its dologate Most of his works appeared first as serials, 
for tho national assembly which tho con- and Bomo have only been published recently 
vention docided should be called if parlio- as separato volumes. The most important 
mentrejeoted the petition, hut he declined are: 1. ‘The Youthful Impostor,’ 8 vok, 
eloction owing to pressure of literary work. London, 1836, afterwards republisliedas ‘The 
Tie busily engaged in the arrangements for Parricide.’ 2. ‘ Songs of Twilight,’ trans- 
the great meeting on Kenniugton Common latod from Victor Hugo, 1836, London, 
on 10 April, which proved a fiasco. During 3. ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’1839-66-03, London, 
the next twelve months he strove 1o stem the 4. ' Grace Darling,’1839, London. 6.‘Mo- 
chartist reaction, and at the end of 18-19, when dem Literature of France,’ 2 vole., 1889, Lon- 
there was hope of further successful action, don. 6. 1 Robert Macaire in England,’ 8 vok 
he was chosen to represent Tower Ilamlets 1839, London. 7. ‘ Last Day of a Coa- 
at tho meeting of tho metropolitan dologatos. doomed Man,’ translated from Victor Hugo, 
lie presided at the inaugural mooting of J. 1840, London. 8. ‘Sieter Anne,’translated 
BronteireO’Brien’sNationalReformLoague, from C. P. de Kook, 1840, London. 9. ‘Al¬ 
and addressed chartist mootings in tho early fred, or tho Advent urea of a French Gentle- 
spring of 1860 in the midlands and north of man,’ with portrait of the author, 1840, 
England, and in Scotland. In May ho is- London. 10. ‘ Tho Drunkard’s Progress,' 
sued an address and threatened to contest 1841, London. 11. ‘Master Timothy's 
Finsbury against tlie radical mombers, one Bookcase,’ 1842, London. 12. ‘ Sequel to 
of whom was T. S. Dunoombs, hut nothing Don Juan,’ 1848, London. 18. ‘French 
followed. On the resignation of tho char- Self-Instructor,’ 1840, London. 14. ‘ Mys- 
tist executive in 1860 to test the strength of teries of London/2 series, 4 vols. each, 184fij 
Foorgus O'Connor [q. v.] in tho party, Key- 1865, London. 16. ‘ Practical Receipts, 
nolds stood for ro-oloction as an opponent of 1847, London, 10. ‘Faust, a Romance of 
O’Oonuor, and was elected at the top of the tho Secret Tribunals,’ 1847, London, 
poll with 1806 votes. On 81 March 1861 he 17. ‘Mysteries of the Court of London,, 
was present at the convention which as- 8 vole. 1850-0, London, 18. ‘ Mary Price, 
sembled at the Parthonium Rooms, St. Mar- a domestic drama, a play, 1860 j published 
tin’s Lane, to promulgate a new chartist as a novel, 1862, London. 19. 'Agues, 2 
policy j but on 24 Sept, following he resigned vole, 1862, London. 20. ' The Soldier's 
his place on tho executive, and at tho same "Wife/ 1868, London. 21. ‘Rosa Lambert, 
time withdraw from a parliament ary contest 1864, London. 22. ‘ Joseph Wiknot. I 
in Bradford to which he had pledged him- vole, 1864, London. 28. ‘ Reynolds b Bar 
self. _ His last connection with chartism gram of the Stoam Engine, with popular 
was in 1860, whon ho was chairman of the description,’ 1864, London. 24. Re 
Feargus O’Oonuor monument committee. Loves of the Harem j a Tale of Oonstan- 
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tinopla,' 1885, London. 25. ‘ Ellon Percy,’ 
1850 London. 28. * The Empress Eugenia's 
Boudoir,’ 1857, London. The following 
■jyere published in Dick's Standard Novels 
aeries in 1S44: 27. ‘The Necromancer.’ 
og. < The Eye House Plot.’ 29. ‘ The Seam¬ 
stress, or the White Slave of England. 
80, ‘The Bronze Statue.’ 31. ‘Tho Days 
of flogarth.’ 32. ‘ Mary Queen of Scots ’ 

fReynolds’s Miscellany, 10 Doc. 1860 ; Gam- 
mage’s History of the Oh artist Movement; 
prrat’s Forty Years’ Eecollections; Bookseller, 
3 Jnly 1879; private information.] J. K. M. 

EEYNOLDS, HENEY (fl. 1630), poet 
and critic, the friend to whom Drayton ad¬ 
dressed Ms epistle ‘ Of Poets and Poesie ’ 
(printed 1627), was the author of: 1. ‘Tor¬ 
quato Tesso’b Aminta Englisht. To this is 
added Ariadne’s Complaint in imitation of 
AnguRlara . . .,’ London, 1628, 4to (see 
Abbes, Transcript qf the Register of the 
Stationers' Company, iv. 188). 2. ‘ Mytho- 
mystes, wherein a short Survay is taken of 
the nature and value of true Poesy, and 
depth of the Ancients above our modern 
Poets. To which is annexed the tale of 
Narcissus briefly mythologized,’ London 
(1682), 4to. The book is undated; hut it 
was entered os ‘by Henry Eeynolds’ on 
10 Aug. 1632 (Amur, u.s. iv. 282). Hazlitt 
(Handbook to Early English Literature , p. 
602) mentions an edition of 1643. Payne 
fame (Bibliographical Account, &o. i. 653) 
assigned ‘ Mythomystes ’ to Reynolds upon 
the authority of the letters ‘ H. R.,’ appended 
to the dedication to nenry, lord Ma[l]trevers, 
and upon internal evidence. His ascription 
is confirmed by the entry abovo referred to; 
and a comparison of the ‘ Tale of Narcissus 1 
with the 1 Aminta,’ apart from tho evidence 
of the' Stationers’ Register,’ loaves no doubt 
as their common origin. 

Reynolds, of whom beyond his friendship 
with Drayton no personal fact is known, has 
verses in Lawesn ‘Ayres and Dialogues,’ 
1668 and 1655. 

[Authorities cited in text; Oat. of Early 
Printed Books.] G. T. D. 

REYNOLDS, HENRY REVELL, M.D. 
(1746-1811),physioian, son of JohnReynolds, 
was born at Jjaxton, Nottinghamshire, on 
28 Sept. 1746, one month after the death of 
bis father, and was brought up by his ma¬ 
ternal great-uncle, Ilenry Re veil of Gains¬ 
borough, Lincolnshire. He was sent to 
Beverley grammar school, and went thence 
on 17 March 1763 to Lincoln College, Ox¬ 
ford,, He migrated to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and,after further study at Edinburgh, 


graduated M.B, at Cambridge in 1768 and 
M.D. in 1778. Dio first practised at Guild¬ 
ford, Surrey, and there married Miss Wilson 
in April 1770. Dr. Huck Saunders advised 
him to settle in London, and in the summer 
of 1772 he took a house in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street,_ On 80 Sept. 1778 he was admitted 
a candidate of the College of Physicians, and 
was elected a fellow on 30 Sept. 1774. He 
was one of the censors of the college in 1774, 
1778, 1782, 1784, 1787, and 1702; was its 
registrar from 1781 to 1788, Gulstonian lec¬ 
turer in 1776,_ and Harveian orator in 1776. 
He did not print his oration. He wae elected 
physician to the Middlesex Hospital on 
13 July 1778, and resigned in 1777, when 
he was eleoted physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and so continued till 1783, when 
his extensive private practice caused him to 
resign. In 1788 he was asked to attend 
George IH, and in 1797 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary, and in 1806 phy- 
siciau-in-ordinary. He was challenged by 
a turbulent licentiate, Dr. Richard Kentish, 
in November 1787, but the friends of Rey¬ 
nolds properly applied to a magistrate, and 
the court of lring\ bench intervened to re¬ 
strain the violence of Kentish. The fatigues 
of attending upon the king at Windsor, added 
to on exhausting examination on the lung’s 
illness, during which he had to stand for 
two hours before the House of Lords, broke 
down his strength; but it was with great 
difficulty that Dr. John Latham [a. v.J and 
Dr. Henry Amalie [q, vj persuaded him ,in 
May to keep his room. He died ot his house 
in Bedford Square on 22 Oct. 1811, and waa 
buried ot St, James's cemetery, Hampstead 
Road. He was much attached to the College 
of Physicians, and in his own large practice 
was known for his great core and lucidity, 
and for Ms skill in prescribing. His grand¬ 
son | Sir John Russell Reynolds [q. v.J Is 
noticed separately. 

[Murik’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 899; Gent. Mag. 
1811, ii 490.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1688-1789), 
judge, born at Olerkenwell on 6 Jon. 1686-6, 
was second son of James Reynolds of Helions 
Bumpstead, Essex, afterwards of Bury St. 
Edmunds, by Ms first wife, Bridget Parker. 
His grandfather was Sir James Reynolds of 
Castle OampB, Cambridgeshire. Sir John Rey¬ 
nolds [q. v.J and Robert Reynolds (fl. 1640- 
1680) [q. v!j were his uncles. He was edu¬ 
cated at St.John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1701, proceeded M.A. 
in 1705, and was eleoted a fellow, He wae 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 11 Nov. 
1712, and the samo year was eleoted recorder 

8 o 2 
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of Bury Si. Edmunds, for which borough ho 
•was returned to pailiamont onlGMay.1717, 
having in the menntimo been mado serjeant- 
at-law (24 Jan, 1714-15). 

At the conferonoo held by (ho judges at 
Serjeants’ Inn on 22-24 Jan, 1717-18 on tho 

S ' ’ m whothor the royal prerogative iu- 
tho care and education of tho royal 
grandchildren, Reynolds argued with great 
learning and ability tho claim of the Prince 
of Wales to be both natural and legal guar¬ 
dian of bis children. Appointed on 16 March 
1724-6 to the puisne-judgeship in tho king’s 
bench vacant by tho advancement of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Raymond [a. v.] to the obief-justicoship, 
he was coiitinuoa in office on tho accession of 
George II. On 30 April 1730 he sucoeodod 
Sir Thomas Pengolly [q. v,] as lord chief 
baron of the exchequer. Foiling eyesight 
compelled his resignation in July 1738, whon 
ho was sucoooded by Sir John Oomyns [q. v.] 
Ilis death followed on 9 Feb, 1738-9. Ilia 
romoinsworo interred in St. Jamos’sOhureh, 
Bury St. Edmunds, where a oostly but in¬ 
artistic monumout and magniloquent apitapk 
perpetuate his fame. Hie portrait was en¬ 
graved by Vertue (Bbommjy). 

Reynolds married twico. His first wife, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith ofTkrandes- 
ton Hall, Suffolk, diod on 18 July 1736. His 
second wife, married in July 1737, was Alicia 
Rainbird. He had issuo by neither wife. Ilis 
estate passed to the Frere family, with which 
he woe connected by the marriage of his first 
wife’s sistor with Edward Fraro of Thwaito, 
Suffolk. Some of his letters arc in Addii. 
MS. 82666, ff. 12 L, 196, 200, 232. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Rog.; Grad. Canl.; Addii, 
MSS. 19146 f. 341, 21408 f. S2; Baker’s St. 
John’s Ooll. Oambi’., od. Mayor, i. 302 j Wynne’s 
Sorjoanta-al-luw; RowoU’s State Trials, xv. 
1203; Hist. Rog. Ohron, Diary, 10 March 1724- 
1726, 30 April 1780; Lord Raymond’s Rop. p. 
1381 j Gillingwntor’s St. Edmund’sBury, p 184 j 
Foss’s Judgos of England; Hist. MSS. Oomm. 
llth Rop. App. iv. 204; Gont, Mug, 1730 p. 
424, 1737 p. 460, 1738 p. 381, 1730 p. 108; 
Noloe and Quorias, 3rd sov, iii. 64; Lysons’s 
Mng. Brit. ii. tpt. i.) 166; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignitios, od. Ockorby.] J, M. R. 

REYNOLDS, Sib JAMES (1684-1747), 
iudgo, oldest son of Robert Reynolds of Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk, by ICesia, daughtor of 
TlvomaeTyre] 1 o f Gippin g, Suffolk, and grand¬ 
daughter of Sir William Hervoy of Tokworth 
in tho same county, born in 1684, was ad¬ 
mitted on 19 May 1706 of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to tho bar on 6 May 1710. 
On 24 Nov. 1727 he was made chief ‘justice 
of the common pleas in Ireland, where he 
won the confidence and esteem of the people 


““ “P™ administration of inetice. 
In May 1740 he was appointed to theseat in 
the English court of exchequer vacant b y 
tho transference of Baron Parker to the com¬ 
mon pleas, and on 11 June received the de- 
gree of the coif, no was knighted on 23Nov 
1746, and died on 20 May1747. He Zl 
buried in the church at Castle Camps, Cam 
bridgeshiro, noar which he had a villa called 
the Greenhouse. His portrait was engraved 
by Faber. 


[Lincoln’s Inn Rog. ; Gage’s Suffolk, ■ Thhums 
Hundred,’ p, 287; Add. MS. 19146, f 
Letter-books and Diary of John Hervoy first 
Earl of Bristol; Smyth’s Law Offloers of Ireland • 
Gont. Mag. 1740 pp. 204, 317, 1746 p. 612,1747 
p. 248; Townsond’s Knights; Foss’s Judges of 
England; Lysons’s Mag. Brit, ii. (pt. i.) 157 . 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ookorby.l ’ 


J. M. B. 

REYNOLDS, JAMES (1806-1868) 
orionlalist, born in 1805, was the younger 
son ol‘ Cornwall Roynolds of Clapton. The 
father, a naval surgeon, had sailed with 
Lord Nelson, who stood godfather to his 
older son. .Tames, aftor being educated at a 
•private school, onlered St. Catharine's Col- 
loge, Cambridge, as a sizar. lie graduated 
B.A. in 1826. In the following year he was 
ordninod deacon, and in 1828 took priest’s 
ordere, IIo actod for some time as chaplain 
to tho first Earl of Munster [see Trrz- 
CLAEman, Gnoiisn Augustus Fbhdibiox], 
through whoso influence he was appointed, 
on 27 Oot. 1837, perpetual curate of St. 
Mary’s Ohapel, Groat Ilford, Essex. In the 
same year lie became secretary to the Orientsl 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, to whose publications he contributed. 
He died at Groat Ilford on 19 April 1866. 

RoynoldB, who was a good Persian and 
Arabic scholar, published: 1. 'The History of 
tho Temple at Jerusalem, by Jnlal-addin-sl- 
Sinti, translated from tho Arabic, withNotes 
and Dissertat ions,’ 1880,8vo (OrientalTnmsl, 
Fund, xlv.) 2, 'Brief Discourses onoortain 
of the Epistles and Gospels,’ 1866. 8. ‘The 
ICitab-i-Vamini: Historical Momoira of Amir 


Sabalctagin and Sultan Mokmfld of Ghuani,’ 
translated from the Persian version of the 
Arabic Chronicle of A1 Utibi, 1868, 8vo 
(Oriental Tronsl. Fund, Ixix.) 

Reynolds also superintended the publica¬ 
tion of Sir Gore Ouseley’s 1 Biographical 
Notices of Porsian Poets ’ m 1846, and wrote 
the prefftl orv memoir of the author (Onental 
Trausl, Fund, Ixi.) 

[Annual Report of Royal Asiario Society, 
June 1866; Foster’s Turlox Eeclesiastions; Cwck- 
ford’s Clerical Directories; Allibone’s Dict.Eogl. 
Lit.] G.Im&.H- 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (1540-1607), presi- 
dent of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, and 
dean of Lincoln. [See Rainoids.] 

REYNOLDS or REINOLDS, JOHN 
(1581-1614), epigrammatist, bornat Tudding- 
ton Bedfordshire, in 1584, was elected inl597 
to a'scholarship at Winches ter College. Thence 
he proceeded to New College, Oxford, where 
he matriculated on 12 Feb. 1601-2. lie was 
eleoted fellow in 1602, and graduated B.C.L. 
in 1607. He was esteemed 1 a good Grecian 
orator and poet,’ and projected a collection 
of a thousand Latin epigrams on liings, 
bishops, barons, doctors, knights, and the 
like, to he arranged in ten centuries. A very 
small part of the design was executed. A 
hist instalment, consisting of 111 distiches 
on British kings and queens, appeared in 
1611 with the title 1 Epigrammata Avctore 
Joanne Remolds in LL. Baccalaureo Novi 
CoUegij sooio’ (Bodleian). A second part, 
dealing with bishops, was published, accord¬ 
ing to Wood, in 1612 ; but no copy seems 
known, and the schome went no further. 
Reynolds contributed some Greek verses to 
a collection of poems by members of New 
College, to the memory of Ralph Warcop, 
entitled‘Encomion Rodolphi Warcoppi,’ Ox¬ 
ford, 1606, and Bliss identifies him with the 
author of a pedestrian English poem, entitled 
‘ Dolamys Primerose in the first part of tho 
Passionate Hermit,’ 1606; Dularnys is a 
transposition of ‘ tlaynolds ’ (of, Collier, 
Poet Bee. ii. 15-17 j Park, British Biblio¬ 
grapher, i. 163; Lowndes, Bill. Manual, ed. 
Bohn). He died in 1614, and was buried in 
New College cloister. 

A contemporary John Reynolds (Jl. 1620- 
1640), ‘merchant of Exeter,' and a native of 
that city, who travelled in Prance on busi¬ 
ness, published in 1021 a first instalment of 
stories translated from the French, entitled 
‘The Triumphs of God’s Revenge against, the 
raying and execrable Sinne of (Wilfull and 
Premeditated) Murtlier.’ Five other like 
collections followed in separate volumes. In 
1685 the six parte were oollectod in a single 
volume, the ‘thirtie sevorall Trngicull Uis- 
toriea’being ‘digested into sixe bookos,’with 
separate titles and dedications to each book. 
ItwasreissuedinlGSO and in 1040 (the'so- 
cond edition’). A Dutch translation appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1667,8vo, A sixth edition, 
dated 1669 and illustrated by woodcuts, was 
edited by Samuel Pordnge, who dedicated it to 
Lord Shaftesbury, and added an unpublished 
piece assigned to Reynolds, ‘ God's Revenge 
against the abominable Sin of Adultery, con¬ 
taining ton sevoral Histories’ (later editions 
appearod in 1708 and 1770). In 1650 Rey¬ 


nolds published a tediouB imitation of the 
‘Arcadia,’ entitled ‘The Flower of Fidelitie: 
displaying, m a continuate historic, the va¬ 
rious adventures of three foreign princes' 
(London, 1650,8vo); a seventh edition, with 
alterations, bore the alternative title of the 
‘Garden of Love ’ (London,1721,8vo). Rey¬ 
nolds dedicated his romance to Richard 
Waltham, his father-in-law. Much verse 
is interspersed (cf, Brydges, Jlestituta, iv. 
161 sq.). Reynolds was also author of two 
translations: ‘A Treatise of the Oourt’(1622), 
from the French of E, du Refuge, which is 
dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
1 The Judgment of Humane Actions,’ from 
tho French of L. de Marande. lie is further 
credited with n poem, formerly among Heber’s 
manuscripts (No. 1274), entitled ‘Love’s 
Laurel Garland’(cf, Hunter, Chorus Vatum, 
Addit, MS. 24490, f. 262). 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxon. ii. 148-50; Madan’s 
Early Oxford Press, 1896; Hazlitt's Handbook 
and Collections and Notes.] 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOHN (1625-1657), 
soldier, third Bon of Sir James Reynolds of 
Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, and brother 
of Sir Robert Reynolds {Jl. 1640-1660) 
fq.v.], was bom 10 March 1626 {Slaane MS. 
1707, f. 11). lie was educated us alawyer, end 
probably was a member of tbe Middle Temple, 
torSilas Tit,iis[q. v.]who entered that society 
in 1639, described him as Mb' chamber-fellow ’ 
(WIIITELOOXB, Memorials , iv. 379; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 340). Reynolds joined tbe 
parliamentary army, and was probably the 
Captain Reynolds whose gallantry is praised 
by Essex in his narrative of the surrender of 
the parliamentary army at Foyin September 
1644 (Rdskwohth, v. 702), On the forma¬ 
tion of the new model he obtained command 
of a troop in Vermuy don’s (afterwards Crom¬ 
well’s) regiment of horse, and distinguished 
himself at the storming, of Bridgewater 
(Si’RiGQE, Anglia Sedivim, ed. 1864, pp. 
78, 331) He is said to have taken a lead¬ 
ing part in concerting opposition to the pro¬ 
posed disbanding of the army in 1647, and 
to have been for a time chairman of the 
committee of ‘agitators’ {Clarke Papers, 
i, 426). Reynolds was popular with soldiers 
of advanced political views, and in 1048 
was put in command of a regiment of horse 
consisting mainly of volunteer troops raised 
on the occasion of tho second civil war (Lxn- 
D0RNE, England's New Chains Discovered, 
pt, ii. p. 11; The Moderate, 6-12 Dec. 1648). 
He was one of the officers in charge of King 
Charles at nurst Castle in December 1048 
{Memoirs of the two Iasi Tears of King 
Charles 1, 1702, pp. 89, 92). On 17 Feb. 
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1649 Ms regiment was placed on the esta¬ 
blishment, and ordered to bo completed 
( Commons' Journals, vi, 146, 147), It was 
intended to employ it in the relief of Ire¬ 
land. Part of the regimont joined in Iho 
mutiny of the levollors in May 1640, but 
Reynolds, with those who remained faithful, 
dispersed some of the mutineers at Banbury, 
held Newbridge against them, and joined m 
the final suppression of the revolt at Bur- 
ford (Gmnwelliana, p, 67; The Moderate, 
8-16 May, 18-22 May 1649). The levellers 
denounced him in their pamphlets as an 
apostate and a traitor (The Levellers Vindi¬ 
cated, 1649, p. 4) 

Reynolds and hie regiment landed at Dub¬ 
lin on 26 July 1640, and played au important 
part in the victory which Oolonel Michael 
Jones [q.v.J gained over Ormonde at Ratli- 
miuos on 2 Aug. (Oabt, Memorials of the Civil 
War, ii. 100; Wimmoaitn, iii. 80,86). lie 
captured Ourriek (Novembor 1060), and with 
a very small garrison successfully repulsed 
Lord Inchiquin’s attempt to retake it [see 
O'iiniDir, MuiutouaiiJ. * Both in tho taking 
and defending of this placo,’ wroto Crom¬ 
well to the speaker, ‘ Oolonel Reynolds 
his carriage was such us desorvos much 
hononr’(OABLiiD, Letteroxvi.) About April 
1661 Reynolds waB made commissary-gene¬ 
ral of tho horse in Ireland, and in that 
capacity assisted in tho sieges of Limerick 
ana Galway, and signed capitulations with 
Oolonel Fitzpatrick, Lord Clanricardo, and 
other Irish leadors (Ludlow, Memoirs, od. 
1894, i. 262,269,289: Gum but, Contemporary 
History of Affairs in Ireland, iii. 282, 298, 
304, 831). In 1053 the islands of Arran 
(16 Jan.) and Tnnisboflin (J4 Feb.) sur¬ 
rendered to him (Hi. p. 303). Parliament 
voted him as a reward Irish lands to tho 
valuo of 6001. por annum, in pursuance of 
which vote the manor of Oarriclc was made 
ovor to him (Commons' Journals, vii. 306, 
726). With the dobenturos he rooeivocl for 
his pay he invested in seven thousand acres 
of land in tho county of Oork, and also 
purchased other lands in Watorford ( Thurloe 
Papers, vi. 761). In tho parliament of 1661 
he represented tho counties of Galway and 
Mayo, and in that of 1680 Watorford and 
Tipperary. 

Reynolds was a zealous supportor of 
Cromwell, was knighted by tho Protec¬ 
tor on 11 Juno 1680 (Mercurlus Politicus, 
7-14 June 1066), and voted for tho offer of 
the crown to Oliver (Lansdowne MS. 828, 
f. 90 j Harleian Miscellany, iii. 460, 464), 
As he maTrind Sarah, daughter of Sir Francis 
Russell of Chippenham, he was the brother- 
in-law of Henry Oromwoll, who had married 


her sister Elizabeth. 

from Reynolds to ITenry OromweLuie 
among the correspondence of the latter 
(Lansdowne MS. 828). In March 1655 
Reynolds was employed in the suppression 
of tho intended rising of the royalists in 
Shropshire (TB.trBi.oD, iii, 266,298, 864), In 
July following he returned to Irelandwith 
Henry Cromwell. In September 1656 tho 
Protector thought of sending Reynolds to 
command in Jamaica. Henry Cromwell re¬ 
ported that he was willing to accept the 
post, but added: 1 If you take him from hence 

J ou deprive me of my right hand’(i6.lv. 64) 
u Novomber 1666 Reynolds promoted the 
petition for the appointment of Henry Crom¬ 
well as lord deputy, or for the return of 
Fleetwood to his duties in Ireland (t'6, It, 197 
421). In January 1666 Reynolds was sentto 
England by Honry Oramwell to give the 
Protector an account of the state of affairs in 
Irolaud (ib. iv. 404). Ho waa also charged 
with commissions of importance relative to 
tho reorganisation of the Irish government 


e forces intended to co¬ 
operate with tho French army in Flanders 
(Tiiublod, vi. 228, 280). His pay as com- 
lnandor-in-chiof was five pounds per diem 
(ib. vi. 840). Reynolds, after some hesita¬ 
tion, nccoptod (Lansdowne MS. 828, ff. 104- 
108). lie landed in France in May, and 
was rocoivod with studied courtesy by 
Mozarin (TnuBT.on, vi. 207). But he found 
it difficult to persuade Turenne to attack 
the coast t owns of Flanders, and complained 
that English interests were throughout post¬ 
poned to Fronoh (ib. vi. 480). At the siege 
of St. Tenant the English troops ‘behaved 
thomselves very stoutly, and were one great 
cause of the governor's not daring to abide 
tho utmost i ’ but the six thousand men under 
the command of Roynolds were reduced to 
four thousand by September 1667, solely by 
tho hardships of the campaign. 1 Howsoever,' 
he protested, * if I must stui fight on untill 
my dagger, which was a sword, become 
an oyster-knife, I am content and submit' 
(Lansdowne MS. 823, f. 114). Mardykewas 
taken on 23 Sept., and Reynolds installed 
there as governor of the English garrison j 
but tho task of lteoping so weakly fortified 
a post was one of groat difficulty. Though 
Reynolds repulsed one attack witk consider¬ 
able loss to the assailants (22_ Oct.), both 
the English troops serving with Turenne 
and the garrison of Mordyke wove so re¬ 
duced by disease that at the beginning of 
December only eighteen hundred out of j™ 
six thousand were fit for service (ii. 833, f. 
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120 j Thttrlob, vi. 497, 654, 658). Partly 
in order to obtain a fresh supply of men, 
partly on private grounds. Keynolds ob¬ 
tained leave to embark for England, leaving 
Major-general (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mor¬ 
gan [q. v.] to command at Mardyke in his 
absence. The ship in which he sailed was 
■wrecked on the Goodwin Sands, and all on 
board were drowned, on 5 Deo. 1667 {Mer- 
curiusPoliticus, 10-17 Dec.) 

A story which was widely circulated at 
the time represents Reynolds as returning 
to England in order to justify himself from 
the suspicions excited in the Protector’s 
mind by a secret interview which had taken 
place between Reynolds and the Duke of 
York. The ‘Memoirs of James II’ prove 
that such a meeting actually took place, but 
nothing more than ordinary civilities passed 
in it (i. 326; cf. TmrEion, vi. 687, 781). 
Rumours that ho had for some reason lost 
Cromwell’s favour had certainly reached 
Reynolds, as a letter from Sir Francis Russell 
to his son-in-law proves (ib. vi. 630). 

By his will, winch was disputed, Reynolds 
left the manor of Oarrick to his brother 
Robert, and his other lands in England and 
Ireland to James Oalthorpe, the husband of 
hissiBter Dorothy. On 20 July 1669 the 
House of Commons declared the will valid, 
and ordered Robert Reynolds to be given pos¬ 
session of Oarriclc (Th ancon, vi. 761 ; Com¬ 
mons' Journals, vii. 726). Sarah, the widow 
of Sir John Reynolds, married, in I860, Henry 
O’Brien, seventh earl of Thomond (Noble, 
Souse of Cromwell, ii. 426). 

[ALife of Reynolds is contained in Noble's 
Memoirs of the Protectoral Rouse of Orom- 
woll, Ii. 418, od. 1787; other authorities men¬ 
tioned in the article.] 0. H. F. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN (1067-1727), dis¬ 
senting minister, bom at Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, on 19 Feb. 1060-7, was eldost 
child of John Reynolds, formerly minister of 
Wolverhampton. The elder Reynolds was 
a friend of Richard Baxter, and is stated by 
Oahmy to have been skilled in law and 
physic as well as divinity, and to have token 
the degree of M.D. (Continuation of Account, 
p. 789). John was educated at the freo 
school of Stourbridge. There his father 
mainly residod after being ejected in 1661 
from Wolverhampton until 1888, when he 
tirohased a house in St. Giles’s parish, Lon- 
on. He died intestate next year, but John I 
equitably shared the property with his four 
brothers and sisters. lie matriculated from 
Pembroke College, Oxford, on 9 July 1681. In 
1687 he left the univorsity, whore ho formed 
an acquaintance with Thomas Gilbert, with¬ 


out taking his dogree. He preached his first 
sermon at Worcester in 1693 on Acts xi.26, 
and subsequently spent much time in Bristol 
where he temporarily assisted Mr. Noble in 
the education of candidates for the dissent¬ 
ing ministry. He received ordination at Old¬ 
bury chapel (30 May 1699). His confession 
of. faith on the occasion is trinitarian. An 
original leaning to the establishment only 
gradually disappeared after a close study ot 
the points at issue between the church and 
the dissenters, but he was always well dis¬ 
posed to churchmen, and was on terms of 
intimacy with several of the clergy, in- 
eluding Edward Waddington, bishop of Chi¬ 
chester. 

From 1699 to 1706 he resided in the family 
of Mr. Foley at Prestwood as chaplain. From 
1706 till 1708 he was co-pastor with James 
Forbes (1629 P-1712) [q. v.] at Gloucester. 
In 1708 he and Dr. Gyles were jointly ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of a dissenting church 
and academy at Shrewsbury. He was also 
made Whitsun-weok lecturer at Dudley, 
where his house was threatened in 1715 by 
rioters, who cried out for ‘ the little presby- 
terian parson.’ 

Reynolds left Shrewsbury early in 1718, 
owing to ill-health, and, after staying with 
friends, settled in 1721 at Walsall as assis¬ 
tant pastor. There he remained till his death 
on 24 Aug. 1727. 

Apart from sermons, including a funeral 
discourse on Matthew Henry (1714), and sec¬ 
tion iii. (pp, 118-148) of ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity stated and defended by some 
London Ministers' (London, 1719), Rey¬ 
nolds’s chief publications were: 1, ‘An Essay 
towards a Confirming Catechism prepared 
for the use of the more adult Catechumens,’ 
London, 1708 (5th edit., London, 1734). 
2. ‘ Death’s Vision represented in a Philo¬ 
sophical Sacred Poem’ (London, 1709), in 
the style of Herbert, and abounding in ‘con¬ 
ceits j’ reprinted in ‘A Collection of Divine 
Hymns and Poems upon several occasions,’ 
8 rd edit., London, 1719; appended to the 
8 rd odition of Reynolds’s ‘Memoire.’ 3. ‘In¬ 
quiries concerning the State and CEconomy 
of the Angelical Worlds,’ London, 1723. 

[Thu main authority is tho anonymous ‘Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of the late Pious and Learned 
Sir. John Reynolds,’ 3rd edit. 1735-40. This was 
compiled from his own manuscript papers, 
especially his 1 Adversaria Miscellanea, or Occa¬ 
sional Thoughts and Meditations.’ See Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Bogus and Bennett, ii. 210; 
Wilson's Dissenting Churches in London, i. 83, 
iv. 388; Murch’s Presbyt. in tho Wost of Eng¬ 
land ; Reynolds’s works in Brit. Mns.l 
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REYNOLDS, JOHN (1718 P-1738), ad¬ 
miral, born about 1713, ontored tho navy in 
1728 as a ‘ volunteer per order 1 with Captain 
JohnGascoigne onbo.ird tiro Aldborough fri¬ 
gate, in which. lie eonl inued for six yoars. TIo 
passed his examination on 31 July 1'73‘i, being 
then, according to his certificate, twonty-ono 
years old. lie was promoted to the rank of 
lieut enanton 14 Oct, 1786. In 1789-dOlie was 
serving in the Argyle on tko home station. 
In June 1741 ho was appointed to the Vul¬ 
can fireship, then in the West Indies. Sho 
was paid off in Novombor 1742, and Reynolds 
went on half-pay. In 1743 ho was first 
lieutenant of tho Jersey, and from her, in 
February 1743-4, was moved to tho Victory, 
which he fortunatoly loft bofove sho sailed 
for tho Tagus in July 1744 [sou Bawktjst, 
iSj.ii Joust], On 23 April 1743 ho was pro¬ 
moted to bo commancler of the Scipio fire- 
elup on tho home station. In tho following 
December ho was placod on half-pay. In 
August 1740 ho was temporarily appointed 
to the Amhuscado at Plymouth; and simi¬ 
larly, in Seplmnbor, to the Centurion at 
Portsmouth, from which on 30 Oct. ho was 
posted to tho Arnndol. llo was, howover, 
not relieved from tho Centurion till 22 Nov. 
Ho afterwards complained that, during the 
time of holding these commands, from 1 Aug. 
to 22 Nov., ho received only his hall-pay os 
commander, During 1747 the Arundel was 
employed in the Channel, cruising with 
somo success against tho enemy’s trade, and 
afterwards in convoy service in the North 
Sea. In May 1748 Reynolds, Btill in tho 
Arundel, was sent out to Olinrlestown, from 
which ho wont, to Jamaica. In December ho 
rocoivad ordors to return to Chariest own, 
and ‘ attend on South Carolina, (teargiu, and 
the Bahamas,’ then a frequent resort of 
pirates. lie continued on this station for 
upwards of two years, returning to England 
in 1751, wheu he was called on to oxplain 
Mb reasons for not being more at sea. Ho 
replied that lie had remained at Charlestown 
at the request of tho governor, ‘so that he 
might ho on tho spot if any word of piratos 
came.’ 

In July 1764 Uoyuolds was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Georgia, whore ho romainod for four 
years. In May 1769 ho was appointed to tho 
Firm, of 60 guns, with which, in Juno, ho joined 
the ileot oil’ Brest under the oommand of Sir 
Edward (aftorwards Lord) Hawko [q. v.], by 
whom lie was detached as coinmodoro of the 
squadron off Quiborou Bay. On Ibis post 
he was aftorwards rolievod by Duff, but was 
still detached from tho floot on 17 Nov., 
when, off the IbIo Croix, ho had news of the 
French floot being at sea, Tie sont this oil" 


at once to the admiralty, while he himself 
stood to tho westward m the hope of mert 
iug Hawke This he did not succeedt 
doing, and he did not join the admiral till 
some days after the battle on the 20th In 
the following February he was moved into the 
Tomple, from which in March he was super- 
boded. IIo afterwards commanded the Milford 
frigate till the peace of 1763. Dm-mg the 

ssssssssssstsss 

R Hardship at Plymouth. lie tlion returned 

to Newington Butts, and in October1768 sent 
to the admiralty a curious proposal, with a 
drawing, of‘a method of giving ships wav 
through the water in a calm,’ by means of 
windmill sails fitted to the masts and worked 
by manual power from the deck {Captain/ 
Letters, R. 16). The proposal was inferred 
to the navy board, and nothing further was 
heard of it. A ny roporl that was made must 
have coiitlomnud it. In 1769 Reynolds com¬ 
manded t ho Burford, RuardBhip at Plymouth; 
and from L770lo 1778 tho Defence, in which 
in 1770 ho took out troops to Gibraltar. In 
1773 he commanded the Dublin for some 
months, and in November was appointed to 
the Ocean at Plymouth, from which he was 
rolievod in the end of 1774. He was pro¬ 
moted to bo ruar-udmiral on 31 March 1776, 
and to. ho vice-admiral on 29 Jan. 1778. 
Somo time aft or, whon expecting a command, 
ho lmd a paralytic stroke ‘which took away 
the use oi one side, and gave a severe shock 
to his understanding.’ From the effects of 
this ho nover recovered, lie attained the 
rank of admiral on 21 Sept. 1787, and died 
in London on 3 Feb. 1788. lie was mairied 
and loft iBBiio. Two portraits became tho 
property of Mr. A. S. II. Reynolds of 
Bournemouth. 


[ Information from tho family; official letters 
and documents m the Public Record Office. 
Tho momoir in Cluirnook’s Biogr. Nav. v. 503 is 
hnpovfecl. See also Brit. Mus. ILirdwicke MSS. 
vol.601 ff. 202 sq.] LE.L 


REYNOLDS, JOHN HAMILTON 
(1790-1862), poet, son of the heed writing- 
master at Christ’s Hospital, was horn m 
Shrewsbury on 9 Sept. 1790. After leaving 
St. Paul’s school, which he entered in March 
1806, he was placod in the Amicable in- 
Buranoo office in Serjeants’ Inn, but na 
doubt gave most of bis time to literature 
and poetry. In 1814 two volumes of verse 
by him appoarod, betokening the influence of 
two dissimilar schools of poetical composi¬ 
tion. ‘ Salle, an Eastern Tale,’ is inscribed 
to Byron, and is entirely in the manner of 
Byron’s metrical romances. 1 1 think,' wrote 
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gyfoa_'though, more wild and oriental than 

he would be if he had seen the scenes where 
he has placed his tale—that he has much 
».w, and certainly fire enough.’ ‘The 
Eden of Imagination/ on the other hand, 
shows traces of the influence of Leigh Hunt 
and Wordsworth, both of whom are lauded 
in highly superfluous notes. Leigh Hunt, 
as an old Christ’s Hospital boy, was probably 
already acquainted with Reynolds’s father, 
and it must have beon through Hunt that 
in 1816 Reynolds formed the friendship with 
Keats which has contributed more to the 
preservation of his name than liis own lite¬ 
rary efforts. 'The Naiad/ published with 
other pieces in 1816, is still in the manner 
of Byron and Scott, but 'Fairies/ one of the 
minor poems printed along with it, is in the 
style of Hunt, and much better than the 
more ambitious effort. All Reynolds’s 
serious poetry is henceforward in a higher 
ley, and Keats’s numerous letters to him, 
beginning in March. 1817, and contributed by 
Reynolds himself to Lord Houghton’s me¬ 
moir of Keats, show that ho was regarded as 
ou a footing of full intellectual equality. 
Reynolds addressed a fine sonnet to Keats, 
and Keats’s own lines on Robin Hood were 
prompted by Reynolds’s sonnets to thispopu- 
lar hero, and the last and best of Keats’s 
poetical epistles was addressed to him. 
There is indeed hardly another corre¬ 
spondent to whom Keats expresses himself 
so unreservedly, or who has called forth so 
many of his best and deopost thoughts. 
Upon the completion of his ‘Endymiou/ 
Keats projected a series of metrical versions 
of Boccaccio’s tales in conjunction with 
Reynolds, his own contribution to which 
was his 'Isabella, or the Pot of Basil/ while 
Reynolds wrote 'The Garden of Floronce’ 
and 'The Ladyo of Provence/ which he 
published later. Hunt, in an article in the 
‘Examiner/ bracketed Reynolds’s name with 
Keats and Shelley,but in 1818he was in great 
measure diverted from poetry by receiving 
an advantageous offer to enter the office of 
Mr. Hadgate, a solicitor, and expressed his 
feelings in a sonnet which. Mr. Buxton For- 
mau justly calls charming, and which, with 
two or three other slight compositions of 
the same nature, stands at the bead of his 
poetry. He produced, nevertheless, a highly 
snccessfulfarce, 1 One,Two,Three, Four, Five/ 
in 1810, and in the samo year published au 
anonymous travostv of Wordsworth, under 
the title of ‘ Peter Boll,’ before the actual ap¬ 
pearance of WorrtBWorth’s poem of that name, 
and hence toxmed by Shelley ‘ the ante-natal 
Peter,’ Some of Wordsworth’s more obvious 
peculiarities are taken off’ with fair success, 


but the piece cannot be compared with the 
parody in the ‘ Rejected Addresses/ or with 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s 1 Flying Tailor.’ It 
is said, however, to have been the work of a 
single day, and Coleridge attributed it posi¬ 
tively to Charles Lamb. In 1820 Reynolds 
pvoduoed another humorous volume, ‘The 
Fancy, a Selection from the Poetical Re¬ 
mains of the late Peter Corcoran/ including 
a burlesque tragedy and 1 The Fields of Tot- 
hill/ a poem in the manner of 4 Don Juan.’ 
He also wrote in Thomas Jonathan Wooler’s 
' Black Dwarf.’ 

Early in 1820 Reynolds went to the con¬ 
tinent, which probably occasioned the dis¬ 
continuance of his correspondence with 
Keats, There was no estrangement, for in 
a latter dated from Rome in November 1820 
Koats expresses his regret at not having 
been able to write to him. His versions 
from Boccaccio appeared in 1821, shortly 
after the death of Keats, under the title of 
‘ The Garden of Florence, and other Poems/ 
and with the pseudonym of ‘John Hamilton.’ 
The preface contains a brief and affecting 
tribute to Keats. After the sonnets, the 
heat poem is ‘ The Romance of Youth/ the 
first canto of on unfinished poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, intended to depict the 
disillusionment of genius by contact with 
the world, and an intimation that such had 
beon the destiny of the author. Reynolds 
was by this time fully committed to the 
law, and, according to the elder Bilke, had a 
prospect of making a fortune through the 
generosity of James Rice, Keats’s friend, 
who not only defrayed the expenses of his 
certificate, but took him into partnership, and 
subsequently gave up a lucrative practice in 
his favour. ' Reynolds unhappily threw 
away this certain fortune/ how is not ex¬ 
plained. He had married about 1821, and, 
though forsaking poetry, had by no means 
relinquished literature, writing in the 4 Lon¬ 
don Magazine ’ under the signature 4 Edward 
Horbert' until tho end of 1824., and after¬ 
wards contributing to the 4 Edinburgh/ 
‘ Westminster,’ and ‘Retrospective’ reviews. 
Ilis connection with the ‘ London Magazine ’ 
made him acquainted with Thomas Hood, 
who in 1824 married his sistor Jane. Hood 
and he were for a time intimate friends j they 
combined in writing'Odes and Addresses to 
Celebrated Persons/ 1825; and 4 Lyons the 
Centaur ’ was dedicated to Reynolds; but 
their friendship was succeeded by a bitter 
estrangement, the cause of which is not told. 
Reynolds was one of the proprietors of the 
4 Athenaeum/ and a curious letter from him 
protesting against Dilke’s reduction of its 
price is printed in Sir Charles Dilko’s preface 
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to his grandfather's ‘Papers of a Critic.’ lie 
disposed of bis share in 1831, but contributed 
for several years afterwards. His last inde¬ 
pendent work was a not very brilliant farco, 
entitled ‘Confounded Foreigners ’ (1838, 
printed in Webster's ‘ Ac< mg Nalional Drama, 
vol. iii.) Somewhoro near this time Reynolds 
withdrew from London to the Isle of Wight, 
whero he bocame clerk to the county court, 
and where he spent the remainder of his 
days, dying at Node Hill, Newport, 15 Nov. 
1852. lie was survived by his sistor, Char¬ 
lotte, who was born on 12 May 1802. 
Keats’s song,‘Hush, hush, tread softly,’ was 
composed to a Spanish air played by her on 
one of many occasions whon Koats listened 
(os he would for hours) to her piano ; and 
she was the heroine of Hood’s ‘Number 
One.’ Charlotte Reynolds died at Hamp¬ 
stead in Novomber 1881 (Athencoum, 1884, 
ii. 770). 

Reynolds had always been distinguished 
by sarcastio wit, and is represented as be¬ 
coming cynical and discontented in his 
latter years. ' The law,’ says a writer in 
the ‘ A.thownuni,’ ‘ spoiled his litoraturo, and 
his love of litoraturo and society interfered 
with the drudging duties of the lawyer.’ 
‘Reynolds,’ says ‘T. M. T.’ in ‘Notes and 
Queries ’ (2nd sor. vol. ii. 4 Oct. 1860), ‘ was 
a man of nonius who wan Led the devoted 
purpose and the sustaining power which are 
requisite to its development. Ho wroto fit¬ 
fully. He was one of tho most brilliant 
men 1 liavo over known, though in lato 
years failing health and failing fortuno some¬ 
what soured his temper and sharpened liis 
tongue.’ This is no doubt a just judgment, 
Roynolds’s powers os a narrator, though not 
contemptiblo, were unoqual to the tragic 
themos ho selected from Boccaccio ; but it 
is difficult to think that tho author of the 
fanciful and graceful ‘Romance of Youth,’ 
wkioh reveals evident tracoB of tho influence 
of Shelloy, of the finely folt lines on Devon, 
and of so many excellent songs and sonnet s, 
might not, with something rnoro of Konts’s 
loftiness of aim and unsparing labour, have 
obtained a bigbly honourable place among 
English poets. 

A fine photogravure of a portrait of Rey¬ 
nolds by Severn is pro fixed to the supplemen¬ 
tary volume of Forman’s edition of Keats’s 
‘Works.’ 

[Keats's Letters, with Forman's nobos ; Bro- 
draip’B Memorials of Thomas Hoodi Mike's 
Pupors of a Critic; Cent. Mag. 1803, 1.100; 
Lamb's Works, ed. Talfourd, vol. ii.; Allibono’s 
Diet, of English Literature; Athenseum, 27 Nov. 
1862; Notes and Queries, 2nd sor, vol. ii.l 

it. a. 


REYNOLDS, Sin JOHN RUSsirT 
M.D. (1828-1898) physician, son ofS 
Reynolds, an independent minister and 
grandson of Dr. llenry Revell R B L ol ^ 
[q. v.], was born on 22 May 1828 at R6msev 
Hampshire. Ho received general education 
from his father, and was educated in luarno- 
fession at University College, London, where 

he obtained throe gold medals in the ir. B .i;„ n i 
school. In 18GI he graduated M.B. m ih 8 
university of London, and obtained a scholar, 
ship and gold medal in medicine. In 1852 he 
look tho degree of M.D., and began practice 
in Leeds. Ho soon after moved to London 
and took a house, 38 Grosvenor Street in 
whioh Dr, Marshall Hall [q. y.l had lived 
Ilall announced to his patients m a printed 
circular that Reynolds had succeeded him 
in practice. Such procedure was contrary 
to a reoognised understanding among physi¬ 
cians, and Hall incurred the censure of the 
College of Physicians. Reynolds, who was 
ignorant of Hall’s intention, was in no way 
rosponaible for the circular, and was in no 
way involved in the censure. He was duly 
elected a fellow of the college in 1856. In 
tho samo year ho was appointed assistant 
physician to University College Hospital, to 
which ho continued attached throughout life, 
no hod bofore been, in 1866, ossiatant phy¬ 
sician to the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
in 1867 assistant physician to the Westmin¬ 
ster Hospital. In 1805 he became professor 
of tho principles and practice of medioine at 
University College, and in 1878 ]ib was ap¬ 
pointed physioion-m-ordinary to the queen’s 
household. He gained a considerable prac¬ 
tice ns a physician, and was often consulted 
in difficult cases of nervous disease. In 
1869 he was olaolod a fellow of the Hoysl 
Sooioty, and in 1883 vice-president of the 
Royal M edioal and Ohirurgical Society. He 
delivered tho Lumleinn lecture at the Ool- 
lego of Physicians in 1867, the Roryeian 
oration in 1884, and was elected president 
in 1893, on tho death of Sir Andrew Clark, 
lie was re-olocted in 1894 and 1895, and 
on 1 Jan. in the latter year was created a 
baronet. In the winter of 1896-6 he be¬ 
came too ill to offer himself for re-election 
as president of the Oolloge of Physicians. He 
died at his house in GrosvenorStreet, London, 
aftor several weeks of illness of a pulmonary 
congestion, on 29 May 1890, He was mar¬ 
ried, first, to Miss Aiuslie, and, secondly, to 
Frances, widow of O. J. O. Orespigny, but 
loft no children. 

Rovnolds devoted himself from an early 
period to the study of nervous diseases, ana ra 
18Clpublislied an'EssayonVortigo; ml&w 
1 Dingnosis of Disoases of tbo Brain, Spinal 
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Cord, and Nerves/ as well as ‘Tables for the 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain j’ in 1861 
a treatise on epilepsy; in 1871 ‘Lectures on 
the Clinical Uses of Electricity;' in 1872 
‘The Scientific Value of the Legal Tests of 
Insanity; ’ besides many papers in medical 
periodicals and the transactions of medical 
societies, and several addresses to medical 
associations. His writings onnervous diseases 
were useful contributions to a department 
of medicine in which much work remained 
undone, hut in the flood of modern observa¬ 
tions they have been submerged, He will 
chiefly he remembered among physicians as 
the editor of the ‘ System of Medicine/ in 
five volumes, published from 1866 to 1879, 
a collection of essays on diseases, written by 
the most competent men who could he in¬ 
duced to write—compositions of varying 
merit, but generally of nigh value. He him¬ 
self wrote the parts on erysipelas, on inflam¬ 
mation of the lymphatics, and on several 
forms of nervous disease. He published in 
1893 a ‘ Life of Dr. Walter Havle Walshe.’ 
Reynolds was a tall man, with dark hair, 
with a dignified delivery and some oratorical 
power. 

[Obituary notices in the Lancet and British 
Medical Journal; Reynolds's Works, List of the 
Pellowe of the Royel College of Physicians, 
1696.] N. M. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN STUCKEY (1791- 
1874), founder of the Home and Colonial 
Training Colleges in London, born on 13 
Sept. 1791, was the eon of John and Ann 
Reynolds of Manchester. His father later 
held the office of comphrolling surveyor of 
the port of London. His mother belonged 
to the family of Stuckeys, her brother, Vin¬ 
cent Stuckov, being a banker at Langport in 
Somerset. Reynolds was educated at the 
Langport grammar school, hut when fourteen 
years old secured an appointment in the audit 
office in London. In 1806 he was passed on 
to the treasury, where he was quickly pro¬ 
moted and received a series of speoiof votes 
of thanks from the lords of the treasury, and 
in 1816 a grant of money. He became private 
secretary to three successive secretaries of 
the treasury. In 1822-8 he was secretary to 
the Irish revenue commission, and rendered 
great service in reconstituting the fiscal sys¬ 
tem. Later on he was one of the heads of the 
commissariat department. In 1831 his health 
broke down through over-work, and in. March 
1886 he retired from the public service. 
Prom 1886 to 1837 he was in the employ¬ 
ment of the London Joint Stock Bank, which 
his uncle Stuckey had raised to a command¬ 
ing position. 


Throughout his career Reynolds studied 
political economy and the currency. On 
these subjects he wrote much, signed and 
anonymous, including ‘Practical Observa¬ 
tions on Mr. Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation/ n.d. 

After retiring from the hank in 1837 he 
began to interest himself in philanthropy, 
working in St. Giles’s parish, and actively 
aiding in organising foreign missions. In 
1823 he established an infant school in Pul- 
ham. He was one of the first supporters of 
the London City Mission and of the‘Record’ 
newspaper. He established infant schools 
in various parts of London, and stimulated 
their formation in different parts of England, 
He thus came into contact with Charles 
Mayo (1792-1848) [q. v.), and his sister Eliza¬ 
beth Moyo[q. v.], the earliest English advo¬ 
cates of Pestalozzi’s system of education. 

In May 1836 Reynolds, with John Bridges, 
founded in Southampton Street, Holbom, on 
institution to train teachers in Pestolozzian 
principles. It was called the Home and 
Colonial School Society, and opened with 
three students. But it quickly grew, and in 
1837 it was removed to Gray’s Inn Road, 
where one of the practising schools was called 
after him. Subsequently it was divided into 
two—a secondary and an elementarybranch— 
the former being located at Highbury and the 
latter at Wood Green. Reynolds died in 
1874. Inl819he married Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Robert Bagehot of Langport. 

A high-reliof medallion of Reynolds was 
executed by Mr. J. Scarlett Potter. A copy 
is at the Home and Colonial Training Col¬ 
lege at Highbury; it was engraved in Cassell’s 
1 Household Guide’ in 1870. 

[Home and Colonial Memorials, Christmas 
1881; private information.] E. W-N. 

REYNOLDS, Sib JOSHUA (1728- 
1792), portrait-painter, was horn at Plvmp- 
ton-Earl’s, Devonshire, on 16 July 1723, the 
seventh child of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, 
master of the grammar school there, and 
Theophila, his wife, His Christian name is 
wrongly entered as Joseph in the parish re¬ 
gister. On both sides the family was clerical 
and scholarly. His father’s father was the 
Rev. John Reynolds (the son of Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds), who was prebendary of Exeter, and 
died in 1692, and his mother’s father was 
Matthew Potter, the curate and chaplain of 
her grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
the vicar of Biehops-Nympton, near South 
Molton, Devonshire, and a distinguished 
mathematician [see Bakek, Thomas, 1626 P- 
1089]. Samuel’s brother Joshua (the uncle 
and godfather of Sir Joshua) was elected 
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fellow of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford, dron Scene in Macbeth’ in Boydell's ‘Shaki 
in 1701, and his half-brother, John (1071- epenro Gallery,’ and the portrait of Kittv 
1768), was a fellow of King's College, Cam- Fishor as Cleopatra dissolving the pearl 
bridge, a fellow of If ton, and headmaster of Ilia first essay in oil-painting was a portrait 
Exeter school. William ltoynolds, tho sou (si ill preserved) of the liev. Thomas Smart 
of this John and the first cousin of Sir tutor in tho family of Ttichard (afterwards 
Joshua, was a fellow of Exotor College from first Lord) Edgoumbe, done about the am of 
1728 to 1741, and succeeded liis father as twelve in a boat-house at Cremyll Beach 
schoolmastor (of. Wii.lt am Cotton, Account with common shipwright’s paint on a bit 
of Plympton, I860, pp. 34 sq.) of sail. In 1740, aft or some indecision as to 

Tho father, Samuel Reynolds (1081-174(1), whether lie should bo a painter oranapo- 
who graduated B.A. from Corpus Ohristi thocary (ltoynolds himself said he would 
College in 1702, was elected fellow of llul- rather be an apothecary than an ordinary 
liol College, Oxford, in 1706, and was notod painter), ho was apprenticed to Thomas 
for his guileless disposition and ignorance Hudson [q. v.], tho portrait-painter, for four 
of tho world (cf. Fowx.HH, Hiat. of Corpus years, with a premium of 1204, of which 
Ohristi, p. 272), Being also very absent- half was found by bis father, and half ad- 
minded, lie was likened by his friends to vtineed by his eldost sister, Mary, the wife 
Parson Adams in Fielding’s novel of‘Joseph of John Palmer, attorney, of Torrington. 
Andrews.’ There is a portrait ofhim, painted While with Hudson in London he saw Pope 
by bis son, in Ibo Cottonian Library of Ply- in an auction-room, and managed to Bhaku 
mouth. His salary and emoluments as master hands with him. Ho Bludied hard, and 
of Plympton grammar school wore 3 204 a year copied Guorcinn’s drawings, hut he quar- 
and a house, and lie had eleven (or twolvo) roflod with liis master and returned toPly- 
children, six of whom were living at liis death mouth in 1743. Ho was hack in London 
in 1740. Throe only of those, his (laughters in 17‘M, and on good terms with Hudson, 
—Mary [sob Pai.iihh, Mhh. Majit], Eliza- having meanwhile pninlod some twenty poi- 
beth (born 1721), and Frances (born 1720)— trails, including Philip Vanbrugh, the com- 
were connoctod with tlio after life of liis son missioner of tho dockyard, and soveral of 
Joshua. tho family of Mr. Kendal of Pelyn. After 

Samuel ltoynolds was not an enovgutic liis lather’s death, on Christmas day 1740, 
master (the scholars of tho grammar school lio lived till 1740 with two unmarried 
at Plympton ore said to hove dwindled to sistors at Plymouth Dock, and improved 
one during his timo), hut there is no rea- his stylo by tho study of the portraits of 
son to supposo that Joshua's education was William dandy [q. v.j To these years be- 
neglectcd by his father, as Allan Cunning- long portraits of liicliard Eliot of Port Eliot 
ham suggests. lie seems to have boon a (father of tho first Lord Eliot) and his wife; 
somewhat idle and inatluntivo hoy, as one of Elizabeth, Eliot’s sister, wife of Charlea 
of his Latin exercises exists on which ho Cooks (afterwards Lord Somers); of the 
has drawn a pon-and-ink sketch, and liis lion. John Hamilton; Mrs.Field; Oommo- 
father has written * This is drawn by J osliua doro Edgcnmbo; Mr. Craunch (an old friBnd 
in school out of pure idleness.’ At ail ovonls, of bis father’s, much interested in his future) 
it was at his father’s school that he received and his wifo; Captain Ohaundy, K.N., and 
what education ho had, and this certainly liis wife; Councillor Bury and his wife; 
included some knowledge of Latin. But if Aldormau Faoy; and Miss Elizabeth Ckud- 
he showed little disposition for ordinary loigli (afterwards Duchess of Kingston), 
studies, ho mastorod tho priuoiplus of par- Other pictures of this period are a portrait 
spectivo from the ‘Jesuit’s Treatise,’ and group (lloynolds’s first), comprising Mr, and 
producod a drawing of tho school-house Mrs. liicliard Eliot ana their family, with 
which astonished his father, Uu also drew Mrs. Goldsworthy and Captain the Hon. 
some portraits of his friuuds and relatives; John Hamilton (d. 1766) (q. v.J a study of 
and if his fondness for art was not, os Dr. a boy reading in a reflected light; (signed ana 
Johnson said, caused by llicliard son’s ‘ Trea- dalod 1747), which he kept till his death, 
rise on Painting ’ (see .1 oiinson, Life of Vow- and two Eomhrantesquo portraits of IriniBelf, 
ley), it was greatly stimulated by a perusal ono with long hair aud dark_ cloak—-still m 
ox that work. IIo copied aomo prints bo- tho possession of the Gwalkin family—and 
longing to his father, especially those in tho other (now in tho National Portrait Gal- 
Dryden’s edition of ‘Plutarch's Lives,’ nnd lery), with paletto and maulstick in the right 
Jacob Oats’s ‘Boole of Emblems,’ From tho hand, and shading his eyes with ms left, 
latter he appears to have derived suggestions The palotto has a handle, as all his palettes 
far some ol liis future pictures, as tho ‘Caul- had. A view of Plymouth and its neigh- 
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bourhood from Oatdown Hill (very carefully 
executed) is at Port Eliot, as troll as all the 
portraits of the Eliot family already men¬ 
tioned, except that of Lady Somers, -which 
js at Eastnor Castle. 

In. 1749 Commodore Keppel [see Kirnt, 
Augustus, Viscount Keppel], in the com¬ 
mand of the Centurion, put mto Plymouth 
for repairs, met Reynolds at Lord Edg- 
cumbe’s [see Edgoumbd, Geobgii, first EA.ni 
of MouNT-EnGcnnurnn], and offored him a 
passage. They sailed for Lisbon on 11 May, 
and visited Cadiz, Tetuan, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
andMinorca, where Reynolds painted almost 
all the officers of the garrison at Port Mahon. 
Keppel treated him os an intimate friend, 
allowed him the use of his cabin and his 
books, and took him on shore with him 
whenever he could, so that, as Reynolds says 
in a letter to Lord Edgcumbe, ‘I not only 
bad the opportunity of seeing a great deal, but 
saw it with all tho advantages as if I had 
travelled as his equal.’ In the same letter 
(the only one written during his absence 
which remains, although he is supposed to 
have corresponded with his sisters) he sug¬ 
gests that Lord Edgcumbe should choose a 
picture, the larger the better, for him to 
copy and present to his lordship. At Minorca, 
his horse fell down a precipice with him, 
causing the injury to his lip which is to be 
seen in all subsequent portraits. On recovery 
he went to Leghorn, Florence, and Rome, 
where he spent two years ' with measureless 
content,’ his Bisters, Mrs. Palmer (Mary) and 
Mrs. Johnson (Elizabeth), having advanced 
hbn money for his expenses. At Rome he 
made copies from Titian, Rembrandt, Guido, 
Raphael, and other masters, but not from 
Michael Angelo, whom he admired more 
than all. He was disappointed at first with 
Raphael, but the disappointment humiliated 
him as due to his own ignorance. Hema.de 
some caricatures, including a composition 
taken from Raphael’s 'School of Athens,’ 
into which he introduced most of the English 
gentlemen then in Rome. Ilis notebooks of 
this period contain some sketches of old 
masters, which he afterwards employed for 
his own pictures. Two of these books are in 
the British Museum, and contain theskotohes 
which suggested ‘Mrs, Sheridan as St. 
Cecilia' and ‘ Mrs. Orewe as St. Genevieve.’ 
Two others are in the Soane Musoum, and 
another was in the possession of Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, the author of 'London 
Lyrics.’ His studies appear to have been 
directed to penetrate the secrets of the old 
masters as to composition, relief, end especi¬ 
ally the management of lights. He took few 
notes with regard to sentiment, expression, or 


colour. He was much attracted by what was 
florid and facile, and, following the fashion of 
the day, he paid much more attention to the 
works of the eclectics, like Domeniohino, Ba- 
roocio, and Guercino, than a modern student 
would; and he greatly admired those of Ber¬ 
nini the sculptor. AmongtheEnglishpainters 
at Rome were John Astley (1780 P-1787) 
[q. v.], Nathaniel Hone [q. v.l, and Richard 
Wilson [q. v.], and he met there his future 
friends and patrons. Lord Charlemont, Sir 
"W. Lowther, Lord Downe, and Lord Bruce, 
lie went to Naples, and finally left Rome for 
Florence on 3 May 1762, visiting Fuligno, 
Perugia, Assisi, and Arezzo. At Florence he 
painted Joseph Wilton [q. v.l, the sculptor. 
His Florentine journal contains no reference 

and shows that he had? not yet made up his 
mind as to the relative merits of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and was inclined to rate 
Giovanni di Bologna, as a sculptor, as high 
as the former. In July he left Florence on. Ms 
return journey, visiting Bologna, Modena. 
Reggio,Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, 
where ho stayed from 24 July to 16 Aug., 
and took careful notes of many pictures, 
Thence he wont to Padua, Brescia, Ber¬ 
gamo, and Milan, with his first pupil and 
protfigd, Giuseppe Harchi [q. v.], and spent 
a month at Pans, where he painted M. Gau¬ 
thier and Mrs. Chambers, the wife of the 
architect (afterwards Sir William Chambers 
[q. v,]). 

Reynolds arrived in London on 10 Oct. 
1762, greatly developed as a man and an 
artist, but with two permanent physical de¬ 
fects, the soar on his lip from the accident at 
Minorca, and deafness contracted from the 
cold of the Vatican while copying Raphael. 
After three months in Devonshire, where he 
painted Dr. John Mudge [q. v.l and a young 
lady (for five guineas apiece), he came to 
London, and took apartmonts in Sir James 
Thornhill’s old house, 104 St. Martin’s Lane, 
where he -was joined by his youngest sister, 
Frances, who kept his house for many years. 
These apartments were soon exchanged for 
a house in Cheat Newport Street (No. 6), 
where he remained till 1760. His first por¬ 
trait after his arrival in London was one 
of MarcM in a turban, wMch belongs to the 
Royal Academy. Although, on account of 
the novelty of his style, he met with some 
opposition, his art was so evidently superior 
to that of Hudson, Ramsay, Houe, and other 
followers of Kneller, that, with the aid of 
Lord Edgoumbe, who persuaded many of the 
aristocracy to sit to him, and probably of the 
Keppels and others of his friends, he soon put 
all rivals at a distance, One of his most 
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serious competitors ■was Liotard, the Swiss 
pastellist and miniature-painter, who came 
to London in 1768 and stayed two years. 
The well-known full-length portrait of Cap¬ 
tain Keppel in an attitude of command on 
the seashore, with a stormy background, is 
said to have done most to establish his repu¬ 
tation. The motive was suggested by tho 
exertions of Keppul in saving tho crew of his 
ship, the Maidstono, after her wreck in 1747; 
ana the attitude of the figure, although taken 
from a statue, is full of living graco and 
energy. Ilia success was so great that the 
number of his sitters increased to ISO in 
1766, to 160 in 1768, and to 166 (his busiest 
year) in 1769. He raised his prices to fifteen 
guineas for a head, thirty for a lialf-longth, 
and sixty for a full-length; and in 1769 to 
twenty for a head and tho rest in proportion. 
Intkisperiod,1768-60, ho pain! ed three mom- 
ben oi tho royal family (the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland and Prince Edward in 1768, and the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George HI, in 
1760); at loast twelve dukes,beginning with 
the Duke of Grafton in 1766, and several of 
their duchesses, with vorv many other poors 
and persons of wealth and fashion, including 
several belonging to the Devonshire familios, 
like tho Bastards, Molesworths, Bnllers, and 
Mrs. Hornook. It was in these years also t hat 
he painted both the lovoly Missos Gunning 
(Lady Coventry and tho Duchess of Hamil¬ 
ton, afterwards Dachoss of Argyll), the 
famous (hut now, alas! much rostored) ‘ Mrs. 
Pelham feoding Chickens,’ Horace Walpole 
(one of liis greatest admirers and most capri¬ 
cious oritios), Sterno, Fcote, Giardini (the vio¬ 
linist), and his flrsl port l ait of Dr. Johnson 
(whom ho painted five times), Garrick, tho 
beautiful Maria, oountoss of Waldegrave 
(both of whom he painted seven timos), and 
the two famous courtesans, ICitty Fisher and 
Nelly O’Brien. Reynolds’s art during this 
period is represented in tho National Gallory 
by the Lord Ligonior on horse-back, Oapi ain 
Ormo standing beside his hoise, and tlio ex¬ 
quisite portrait of Ajino, countess of Albe¬ 
marle (mothor of his friend Koppol). 

To keep pace with the demands for his 

f iortraits, Reynolds omployod Peter Toms 
q. v.l as an assistant, in addition to Marolii, 
and ho also rocoived Thomas Boaoh and 
Hugh Barron as pupils, to bo followed here¬ 
after by Powell, Doughty, and others, who 
no doubt were also employed upon his pic¬ 
tures, ‘ No man,’ he said, ‘ ever mado a for¬ 
tune with his own hands.’ He now began 
to make a good deal of money, and in a few 
years’ time, when ho raised his prices, his 
income reached Hvo or six thousand a year ; 
but, instead of saving, he spent his money in 
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purchasing the finest piotures he 
which he regarded ob the best kind of ■wealth’ 
Moanwhile his success in society was earn] 
to that m his profession. His manner and 
conversation were so agreeable that many 
Bitters of all ranks became his frisnds * and 
to the Keppele, the Edgcumbes, and other 
Devonshire familios of position were soon 
added many more of rank and fnatim, at 
whosehouses he was a welcomeguestandwho 
visited him in return. Then his leisure waB 
much taken up with dinners, evening as¬ 
semblies, card-parties, and suppers, ahuoat 
daily notes of which are to be found in his 
pocket-books., ne had also commenced his 
connection with some of those eminent men 
who formed tho inner intellectual circle of 
his companions in life—with Garrick, at 
least, and. Goldsmith, and Johnson, with 
whom ho boenmo acquainted about 1768 . 
Tho doctor, who then lived in Gough Squaiej 
was a constant visitor in Great Newport 
Stroot, for he had a great liking and es- 
toem for Miss Reynolds, whom he called his 
1 doarost dear,’ as well as for her brother j 
and among other attractions of the house 
was toa, which was served three times a 
day. John Willcos, whom he had known 
since his youth, was also a special fiiond, 
Though he had moro than an ordinary 
aocjuamtancesbip with many artiste—with 
Wilton, Dayman, Chambers, doles, Gilbert 
Stuart, and more especially with Hudson, 
Allan Ramsay (whom he loved, but did not 
think highly of as a painter), Benjamin 
Wost, and James (Athenian) Stuart—he 
does not seem to have greatly cultivated the 
private society of his professional brethren. 
Thore was little sympathy between Hogarth 
and Reynolds, either in character or in 
opinions upon art, and neither of these two 
groat artiste had a right appreciation of the 
o fcher’s po were. Nor did Reynolds fraternise 
with Wilson, nor with Gainsborough, though 
this was not his fault. There are, however, 
records of visits to the Artists’ Clnb at 
Slaughter’s oofibo-house, and he was much 
coucernod in 1 lie promotion of those schemes 
tor tho establishment of an academy of 
arts which preoedod the foundation of the 
Royal Academy. He is thought by Charles 
Robert Leslie [q.v.] to have composed the 
paper in which ouo such scheme was laid 
before the Dilettanti Society in 1766. It was 
whilo he was still living in Cheat Newport 
Stroet that he first showed his oapaoity as 
a thinker and writer on art by three papers 
contributed to the ‘Idler’ (see Nos. 76 ,70, 
82). Tho first was on ‘ Oonnoisseurship, the 
sooond on ‘ Imitation of Nature/ ana the 
third on ‘ Beauty,’ and they all contained 
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ideas which were afterwards expanded in 
his presidential discourses. Noithcote heard 
Reynolds say that Johnson required these 
papers in an emergency, and that Reynolds 
sat up the whole night to complete them, 
producing thereby vertigo. In the same 
year (1769) he painted (or commenced) his 
first picture of‘Venus,* which was purchased 
by Lord Coventry. A singular instance of 
Jus kindness of heart also belongs to this 
time. He painted and sent to Dr. Mudge a 
portrait of ms son, who was prevented by 
rinses from going home on his birthday. 
The lad is represented as peeping, like an 
unexpected guest, from behind a curtain (of. 
Rust, Mudge Memoirs). 

In 1760 Reynolds removed from Great 
Newport Street to the house he had bought 
on the west side of Leicester Fields (No. 
47), now called Leicester Square, where he 
lived till hie death. He added toita gallery and 
painting-rooms for himself and his assistants, 
his own being octagonal, about twenty feet 
long and sixteen broad, with a small window 
over nine feet from tho floor. The father of 
George Morland [q. v.] had lived there be¬ 
fore, and the premises are now occupied by 
Puttiek & Simpson, the hook auctioneers. 
He gave 1,6601. for the house, and spent 
1,6001. more in additions, which swallowed 
up nearly all his savings. lie opened his 
new house with a hall, and set up a magni¬ 
ficent chariot (said to have been an old 
sheriff’s carriage), richly oarved and gilded, 
and adorned with panels painted by Charles 
Catton the elder [q. v.], representing the four 
seasons. This Bhowy equipage, attended by 
servants in silver-laced liveries, ho seldom 
used himself, but he bade his sister go out 
with it as often as possible, much to her 
annoyance, and allowed his coachman to 
show it. It acted, probably, as a valuable 
advertisement; but the device was scarcely 
worthy of a character usually so modest and 
unassuming. In this year (1760) was opened 
the first public exhibition in London by 
British artists of their own works. It was 
held in thelargeroom of the Society of Arts, 
in the Strand, and Reynolds sent to it four 

S ortraits, including those of Elizabeth, 
uchess of Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth 
Keppel. Nexty ear, owing to adivision among 
the artists, there were two exhibitions— 
one at the Society of Arts by the body which 
was afterwards enrolled as the Free Society 
of Artists; the other at Spring Gardens by 


of Artists. Reynolds j oined *the latter, ancL 
to its exhibition in 1761, remarkable for its 
catalogue, with Hogarth’s illustrations, sent 
Ike portraits of Lord Ligonier and Captain 


Orme (already mentioned), as well as portraits 
of Lady 'Woldegrave (in a turban), the Duke 
of Beaufort in his college robes, and that 
matchless one of Laurence Sterne, with his 
wig a little awry above the cunning face, 
brimming with subtle intellect and Bly 
humour. Sterne, in a letter to a friend, says 
that Reynolds made him a present of his 
portrait, adding, ‘ That man’s way of think¬ 
ing and manners are at least equal to his 

S enciL’ Tom Taylor, in notes to Leslie and 
is ‘ Life and Times of Sir JoBhua Reynolds,’ 
suggests that Sterne wasiomancing, and says 
that this portrait was painted for the Earl of 
Ossory. 

The mai riage of the young king, Goorgelll 
(22 Sept. 1761), was the occasion of many 
portraits. Among others, Reynolds painted 
three of the most beautiful bridesmaids: 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel (decorating a statue 
of Hymen, with the assistance of a negress), 
Lady Caroline Russell (afterwards Duchess 
of Marlborough, with a spaniel), and Lady 
Sarah Lennox [see Lennox, Charles, second 
Duke or Richmond], The last-named lady 
leans from the windows in the Holland House 
pictuie (commenced this year), taking a dove 
from Lady Susan Stmngways, whilo their 
young cousin, Charles James Fox, with a 
playbill in his hand, seems to invite Lady 
Susan to enter the house. Another inte¬ 
resting group finished this year was that of 
Horace Walpole, with Gilly Williams and 
George Selwyn. 

To the Spring Gardens exhibition of 1762, 
for which Johnson wrote the preface to the 
catalogue, Reynolds sent the portrait of Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel just mentioned, one of the 
Countess of Waldegrave and her child (as 
Dido embracing Cupid), and the well-known 
1 Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
one of Reynolds’s happiest combinations of 
humour and imagination. In the autumn he 
spent some weeks in Devonshire, in company 
of Dr. Johnson, visiting, on the road to Ply¬ 
mouth, James Harris (author of ‘ Hermes ’) 
at Salisbury, Wilton (Lord Pembroke’s), 
Longford Castle (Lord Folkestone’s), Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Palmer (Reynolds’s bro¬ 
thers-in-law) at Tori’ington. At Plymouth 
they stayed with Dr. Mudge, and spent 
their time in a round of excursions and hos¬ 
pitalities with Reynolds’s old friends, includ¬ 
ing the Edgoumbes of Hount-Edgoumbe 
and the Parkers of Saltram. 

The pocket-book for 1764 (that for 1768 
is missing) shows that Reynolds’s painting- 
room was still politically neutral ground. 
Reynolds was no partisan, except for his 
friends, hut his early patrons had belonged 
to whig families, and his professional con- 
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nootinn naturally grow upon that siclo, and 
ultimately led to his being identified with it 
as a painter. But logulker with members 
of the opposition, wo find among his sitters 
for 1704 George Gronvillo (ho had painted 
Lord Bute tho previous yoar), Lord Granby, 
Lord Shulburno—all members of tho go¬ 
vernment—with Lady Mary Coke and Lady 
Pembroke, who belonged to the court parly. 
Among other evidences of the painter’s im¬ 
partiality we find the names of the arch¬ 
bishops of York and Canterbury beside thoso 
of Nelly O’Brien and Kitty Fis'lior, the most 
frequent of his sittors (probably not always 
for their portraits) during the last three 
years, we find also thoso of Miss Ilornock 
(Goldsmith’s ‘Liltlo Oomody’), afterwards 
Mrs. Bunbury (he painted her and her sister, 
the ‘ Jessamy brido,’ next year), and Mrs, 
Abington (m a cardinal), tho first of five 
pictures of thin sprightly actress. lie had 
now doubled his prices to one hundred and 
fifty guinoas for a whole-length, seventy lor 
a half-longlh, & 0 . To tho oxhibition ol this 
year he contributed n whole-length of Lady 
Sarah Bunbury and a throo-qnai'loi' of the 
OounloBS of Waldogravo, now a widow. 

TIub was the year (17C<i)inwliick Reynolds 
foundod tho most celoliraLod of all tho many 
clubs to which he belonged. Ilo founded it, 
lio said, to give Dr. Johnson unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities of talking. It was soon called tlio 
Litorary Club, a name not given lo it by its 
members. Tho original mombors of this olub 
(still existing ns Tho Club) wore Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burko, Dr. Nugonl (Burko's i'utlicr- 
in-law),TophnmBoauolork, Bonnot Lang ton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Anthony Chamfer, and Sir 
John Hawkins, that ‘ most unclubbablo 
man,’ as Dr. Johnson called him. Tho club 
met and supped every Monday ovoning at 
tho Turk’s lload in Gemrd Hlreet till 
1776, when it was changed lo a dinner olub, 
and mot only once a fortnight during tho 
Bession of parliament. Reynolds had n dan¬ 
gerous but short llluoss this year, which 
brought a vary affectionate lottor from John¬ 
son : ‘ If I should lose you,’ ho says, ‘ I 
should loso almost the only man whom T call 
a friend.’ 

In 1706 tho Sociuty of Artists was incor¬ 
porated by royal charter. Reynolds refused 
to be ono of its directors, but his name is 
attached to tho roll declaration of the so- 
oiotv of tho noxt yoar, To tho oxhibition of 
1706 he sent a full-length of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury (sacrificing to tho Gracus) and 
another portrait, and to that of 1700 the af¬ 
fected ‘ Mrs, Halo as liuphrosyno/ his second 

E ortrait of the Marquis of Granby (a fiull- 
mgth, with a horso), ono of Sir Geoffrey 


Amherst (in armour), and another of James 
Pamo, tho architect, and his son I„T 
year hia pocket-book has many entries of the 
name ol Angelica Kauffmann fq v ] Z 
only woman with whom there is reason to 
suppoBo that ho was ever seriously in We 
Slio is somotimos entered as Miss Ansel' 
and onco the word ‘fiori’ is set against 
her name. She sat to Reynolds (in 

i7 , 77 )> and Reynolds sat to her 
(m 170B), and, according to J. T. Smith (see 
Nollphcns duel Jus Tmiss '), she disclosed to 
hor visitors that she was * dying for Sit 
Joshua.’ Any declaration on Sir Joshua’s 
part was postponed by her first unfortunate 
marriage in 1707, and after her separation 
next year, though they saw much of eaoh 
other and their names were frequently as- 
social ed in popular gossip, nothing amu 
of it. Sir Joshua remained her constant 
admirer and friend through life. In 1766 
Reynolds had, however, much to think 
about and many persons to paint, besides 
Miss. Angol. llis frionds were in power, 
and in this year he painted Lord Rock¬ 
ingham, Lord Albemarle, Sir Charles Saun- 
dors, tho Dultcs of Portland and Devon¬ 
shire, Lord Ilardwiclce, General Oonwav, 
and Burko, all mombors of the first Rock¬ 
ingham ministry. Among his sitters were 
also Warren Hastings and Colonel Bairi, 
tho two Misses llorneck, Dr. Zackariah 
Mudgo, and Goldsmil k. Reynoldsalsopainted 
tho unfortunate PrinceBB Caroline Matilda 
(shortly to marry tho king of Denmark), of 
whom ho told Northcoto that he could not 
mako a good picture, as she was in tears all 
tho time sho was sitting. He did not, how- 
over, exhibit in 1767, and in 1768 he con¬ 
cluded liis contributions to the Society of 
Artists exhibitions with the celebrated por¬ 
trait of MSbs Jessie Oholmondeley (daughter 
of his lively friend, Mrs. Oholmondeley, 
sister of Peg Woffington), carrying a dog 
over a brook. Ho painted liev mother three 
timos, and during those years was a frequent 

g uest of hors, as woll as of Mrs. Olive (whom 
a novor painlod) and tho TkraLes. In 1767 
and 1708 his poclcel-books contain compara¬ 
tively few now names, but he painted, a 
good many of his old friends over again, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Parlcor of Saltram (afterwards 
Lord Boringdon), Dr. Armstrong, Burle, 
Poole, and Johnson. In the autumn of 
1708 (9 Ropl. lo 28 Oot.) he made a trip 
to Paris with Richard Burke, the Dick of 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ and on each of 
tho two days following his return he amed 
with Goldsmith, with whom his engage¬ 
ments wore now very frequent. Dnuo? 
Ills absence the successful scheme for the 
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establishment of the Royal Academy had 
made great progress, and it was carried into 
effect before the end of the year (1768), 
Reynolds held aloof from the internal dis¬ 
sensions which ended in the disruption of 
tlis Society of Artists, and was not con¬ 
sulted respecting the formation of the 
academy, in which the king took the first, 
step by signifying to "West that he would 
gladly patronise such an association. West, 
Moser, Cotes, and Chambers (who drafted 
the plan) forthwith petitioned the king, 
who took a great personal interest in the 
scheme and drew up several of the laws 
with his own hand. But, though not made 
privy to these proceedings, Reynolds was 
from the first selected as president, with the 
consent of the Icing. This is the more re¬ 
markable testimony to Reynolds's position 
in his profession, as he was not in high favour 
at court, and George III did not care for his 
pictures. A meeting of thirty artists named 
by the king was held at Wilton’s house on 
9 Dec., at which the laws were accepted, 
and the officers declared. Reynolds refused 
at first to attend this meeting, and was per¬ 
suaded with difficulty by West to do so, 
arriving just in time to prevent its break¬ 
ing up abortively. The King’s assent wag 
given to the selection on the next day, and 
tbe first meeting of the academy was held 
on the 14th. On the 18th (Sunday) Rey¬ 
nolds, as president, formally submitted the 
hat of officers, council, visitors, and pro¬ 
fessors, which was approved under the 
sign-manual. Reynolds immediately took 
the most active part in organising the 
academy and its schools, and lost no time in 
preparing his first discourse, which was de¬ 
livered on 2 Jan. 1769, and was mainly con¬ 
cerned with the value of academies and the 
right direction, of study. It was badly de¬ 
livered in a husky voice, and was followed 
by a dinner at the St. Albans tavern, at 
wbioh Reynolds presided. The annual 
academy dinner, with its carefully chosen 
list of eminent guests, was also founded by 
Reynolds, and it was he who suggested the 
appointment of honorary offioers, not artists. 
Among the first of these wero Dr. Johnson, 
professor of ancient literature, and Dr, Gold¬ 
smith of ancient history: and other friends 
of Reynolds like Boswell and Bennet Laug- 
tan, both of whom were also members of the 
Literary Olub, were afterwards added to the 
list. Reynolds was knighted on 21 April, 
and the fat exhibition of the Royal Academy 
■was opened on 26 April, He sent four pic¬ 
tures. to it, including the beautiful Miss 
Monis as ‘ Hope nursing Love,’ Mrs. Bou- 
Terie, and Mrs. Orewe. 

TOP, XVI. 


Sir Joshua’s elevation did not increase 
the number of his sitters, who soon fell to 
about fifty or less in the year. He had no 
doubt by his enormous success and activity 
exhausted to some extent his ground as a 
ortrait-painter, hut the depline waB partly 
ue to the pressure of his academical duties. 
Whether from leisure or choice, he now de¬ 
voted more of his time to pictures of imagi¬ 
nation. Models, boys, beggars, old men, and 
children now became frequent in the lists 
of his sitters. A picture of ‘The Babes in 
the Wood’ was exhibited in 1770, and a 
study was made about this time from his 
old model, White, which wbb afterwards 
used for his once famous picture of ‘ Ugo- 
lino,’ exhibited in 1778. This Btudy, exhi¬ 
bited in 1771, was engraved under the title 
of ‘Resignation,’ and dedicated to Gold¬ 
smith, with some lines from the ‘ Deserted 
Villag e,’ as a return compliment for the poet’s 
exquisite dedication of that poem to Sir 
Joshua in the preceding year. The exhibi¬ 
tion of 1771 also contained two fancy pic¬ 
tures, ‘"Venus chiding Cupid for learning to 
cast Accounts,’ and ‘ ANymph and Bacchus.’ 
It was about this time that he painted his 
celebrated picture of Sir Joseph Banks, juBt 
returned from his voyage round the world 
with Captain Cook. 

In one way or another, his life was now 
probably fuller of work thou ever, and it 
also seems to have been fuller of pleasures. 
Besides the Literary Club at the Turk's 
Head, at which his attendance was con¬ 
stant, there was the Thursday Night dub 

S hioh met at tbe Star and Garter in Pall 
all, and was composed of men of wit and 
pleasure, like Topham Beauclerk and Lord 
March), where they drank hard and played 
high; and the Shilling Rubber Club, held at 
the Devil tavern, where ho met Goldsmith 
and could indulge moro cheaply his lovo of 
whist, wbioh he played indifferently. There 
was also the Devonshire (to which he be¬ 
longed now or soon after), and the Sunday 
dinners of the Dilettanti Society. He at¬ 
tended assemblies, balls, and masquerades at 
Almack’s and the Opera House, at Mrs. Cor- 
nelys’ at Carlisle House, Soho Square, and 
afterwards at the Pantheon (opened in 1772), 
and was also to he seen at the theatres, at 
Marylebone Gardens, at Ronelagb, and Vaux- 
hall. To these gaieties must be added tbe 
frequent private dinners with his nume¬ 
rous friends, and those famous ones at his 
own house, where ‘peers, temporal and 
spiritual, statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
actors, men of letters, painters and musi¬ 
cians ’ met in conoord, and where, according 
to Malone, though the wine and the dishes 
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were excellent, ‘ there seemed to be a ilicit (ant. lie ivns now a frequent risitorotTiT 
agreement among the guests that mind Thrales’, and began the fine series of portrait 
should prodominato over body.’ A livelier of eminont men which made the Strontium 

account of these irregular and often im- gallery famous. They included lumself John 

provisod entertainments is given by John son, Goldsmith, Burke, Ganich, Chamber*' 
Courtenay, M.F. (see Preface to Hie Jaaihh Barotti, Dr. Burney, Arthur Murphv lord 
Macintosh's Poetical Review of Dr. John - Sandys, and Lord Lyttelton. v 
eon's diameter), who tells us that the table Among the six pictures sent to the 
prepared for seven or oiglit was often made acadomy in 1772 wore Sirs. Crewe os ‘St 
toacoommodatetwieothenumber; thatthoro Genevieve,’ Miss Meyer as ‘Hebe’ Mrs' 
was a doflcioncy of knives, forks, jilates, and Qunrrington ns 1 St. Agnes,’ andDr. Itobert- 
glassoB, and every one called as he wanted son, the historian. He wag this year elected 
for bread, wine, or boor, and lustily, or an aldormatiof Plymplon. Next year ( 1773 ) 
there was little chance of boing served; was a notable one in many ways. Theei- 
whilo amid the bustle Sir Joshua sat com- Libit um—bosidos the Sir Joseph Banka 
posed, always attentive to what was snid, Garrick and his wife, the Duchess of Cum- 
by help of his trumpet, novor minding what berlaiul, and other lino portraits, and a 
was eaten or drunk, but leaving every one soooiid ‘Nympli and Bacchus’ (thenymph 
at liborty to scminblo for liiinseif. Ilia boing this'time Mrs. Hartley, the actress) 
dinner hour, which had been four o’clock in contained the ‘Ugnlino’ and the‘Straw- 
Great Newport Street, was now Jive. Thoro berry Girl ’—both regarded as Mb most sue- 
was suppor aftorwavds, but this Sir Joshua easeful pictures in thoir very different classes, 
novartook. Ilelmrlnoworshovtlyafterwards Tho latter was one of tlio many fancypic- 
n villa at Richmond, close to the Star and lures in which he introduced the pretty face 
Garter, wlioro lie often Uhed to give dinnovs oi'Uify, this yoar joined by her elder Bister, 
on Hundny in tho summor, if ho did not Mary Palmer, who, with the exception of 
dine with one of his neighbouring friends, throe yoars, lived with her uncle till his 
Owen Oambridgo, George Dolman, Mrs. donth. In June he stayed with Thomas 
Olive, or his old master, Hudson. In 1770 b’itzmanrice, tho brother of Lord Shelburne, 
he spent a few dayB in York, perhaps with in tho Islo of "Wight, and saw the fleet re- 
the poot Mason, and in Soplomber lio paid viowod by tlio king. In July he went to Ox- 
a visit to Dovonaliiro, where lie appears to ford and received from the university thekono- 
liavn taken his part in hunting and other rnrydogroo ofH.O.L. In September he was 
field sports. lie brought back with him olioson mayor of Plymouth, and went there 
MaryTheophila(Oily)Palmor(fleconddnugh- to take the oaths. On liis return, meeting 
tor of Ilia sister, Mrs. Mary Palmer [q. v.l, tlio king accidentally at Richmond, he tola 
lately widowed), then thirteen yoars old, his majesty that tlio honour of being elected 
who lived with him (except for eight months mayor of his native town gave him more 
in 1773) till alio married ltobcrt Lovell jiloasuvo than any other he hud ever received 
Gwatkin in 1781. On his return liopainted in his life, but, rocollecling himself, added 
the king and queen. TJo hud painted immediately, ‘Excopt that wMoh your 
Georgo III onco whon Priuco of Wales, but Majesty was graciously pleased to confer on 
nover sinco his accession; and on tho death mo. If was about this lime that he pro¬ 
of Shaoklolon in 1707, George HI had ap- posed that abortive sohomo for the decora- 
pointed Allan Jt(unsay as court painter. Tt tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral by the leading 
was no doubt on account of this neglect thut artists of the day which was supported by 
Reynolds made it a condition of his accept - tho king, the archbishop of Oanterbmy, tho 
mice of tho president ship of the academy that doon of St. Paul's, and the whole force of 
lie Bhould paint both king and queen. After academicians, but defeated by the bigotry of 
this Goorgo III only once sat to him, and one man—Dr. Terrick, bishop of London, 
that was nine years afterwards, for a picture who declared that as long os he lived‘he 
to bo preserved by the academy itself, a would never suffer the doors of the Metre- 
purpose for which ho could scarcely liavo politan Oliurch to be oponed for the intro- 
clioson any othor pointor. Tho exhibition of duction of Popery.’ 

1771, bosidos thopicturos already mentioned, To the exhibition of 1774 he sent thirteen 
contained a portrait of his niece, Thoophila pictures, including the very fine portrait of 
Palmer, reading 1 Clarissa,’ and the famous Barotti (for Mrs. Thrale), one or the little 
one of Mrs. Abington as l’rue in ‘ Love for Princess Sophia, a vigorous ‘ Infant Jupiter, 
Love.’ luthisyearJainosNorlhcolo[q.v.],his and two large groups, now in the National 
favourito pupil and future biographer, came Gallery; ‘The Graces. decorating a terminal 
to live with Sir Joshua as pupil and assis- figure of Ilymcn’ (exhibited ns ‘Three Ladies 
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adorning ft term of Hjmen’), and ‘Lady 
Coekbuin and lier Children’ (engraved as 
‘Cornelia and lier Children’). ‘ The Graces' 
were the three daughters of Sir William 
Montgomery, Marchioness Townsend, the 
Hon. Sirs. Gardiner, and the Hon. Mrs. Bless- 
ington. The former picture he scarcely sur- 
passad in elegance, or the latter in splendour 
of colour. But the work which attracted 
most attention was the portrait of Dr.Beattie, 
with Ids ‘Essay on Truth’ in hie hand, and 
an angel driving away figures of Sophistry, 
Scepticism, and Polly. This picture roused 
the wrath of Goldsmith, from the likeness of 
Sophistry to Voltaire. 1 How could you,’ 
said he to Reynolds, ‘degrade so high a genius 
as Voltaire before so mean a writer as Beattie ? 
The existence of Dr. Beattie and his book 
to"cther will be forgotten in the space of ten 
yeara, but your allegorical picture and the 
fame of Voltaire will live for ever, to your 
disgrace as a flatterer.’ Before tho picture 
was exhibited Goldsmith was dead. For ten 
or twelve years they had been on terns 
of the most intimate friendship. Reynolds 
had consoled him in his disappointments, 
and rejoiced in all his successes. He had 
helped him with counsel and money. Of 
Goldsmith’s love for Reynolds the dedi¬ 
cation of ‘The Deserted Village’ is suffi¬ 
cient testimony. ‘The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brotner, because I 
loved him better than most other men. He 
is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you.’ Northcote tells us ‘ Gold¬ 
smith's death waa the severest blow Sir 
Joshua ever received. He did not touch a 
pencil for that day, a circumstance most 
extraordinary for him, who passed no day 
without a line.’ Sir Joshua acted as his exe¬ 
cutor, arranged his confused affairs, and se¬ 
lected the place for his monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey. It was not till a week after 
Goldsmith’s death that his 1 Retaliation' was 
published, with the well-known and un¬ 
finished ‘epitaph’ of Reynolds, which has 
been called 1 the best epitome of bis charac¬ 
ter:’ 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to toll you my 
mind, 

Ha hes not loft a wiser or better behind j 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 
Hie manners were gentle, complying, and bland; 
Still bom to improve ns in every part, 

His pencil our fncos, his manners onr heart; 

To coxcombs^averse, yet most oivilly steering; 
'When they judged without skill, he was still 
hard of hearing; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, 
and stuff, 

Ha shifted his trumpot, and only took snuff. 


Reynolds’s two greatest rivals came to 
town about this time—Gainsborough (an old 
one) in 1774, and George Romney [q. v.], 
fresh from Italy, in 1775. The latter became 
so fashionable that, according to a remark of 
Lord Thurlow, ‘there was a Reynolds faction 
and a Romney faction,’ There was also 
another painter who, if not a serious rival, 
was a spiteful enemy. This was Nathaniel 
Hone, who sent to the exhibition of 1776 a 
picture called ‘The Pictorial Conjuror dis¬ 
playing the whole Art of Optical Deception,’ 
which represented Reynolds clothing models 
with garments taken from well-known pic¬ 
tures which float obout the room. Of course 
it was rejected. 

Sir Joshua sent twelve pictures to the 
exhibition of 1776, which comprised a por¬ 
trait (of Dr. Richard Robinson [q. y,], pri¬ 
mate of Ireland, now at Christ Church, 
Oxford) which Horace Walpole declared 
was the best he ever painted, and ‘Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia,’ perhaps the most 
lovely in its feeling of any of his works. 
There was also a charming picture of chil¬ 
dren, ‘ A Beggar Boy and his SisteT,’ now 
called ‘Boy with Cabbage Nets.’ This year 
Northcote left Reynolds to start on his own 
account, his master warning him that ‘ some¬ 
thing more is to he done than that which did 
formerly; Itneller, Lely, and Hudson will 
not do now.’ 

In 1776 Sir Joshua painted his portrait 
for the Uffi7.7,i Gallery at Florence, and sent 
it with a long and graceful letter in Italian. 
In this year Hannah More, who was in the 
height of her reputation as a poetess, visited 
London. She was treated by Reynolds with 
his invariable couvtosy, and was greatly 
leased with his ‘Infant Samuel* and ‘St. 
ohn,’ then on his easel. The former (probably 
the most popular of all his pictures, and more 
than once repeated) is in the National Gallery. 
It was exhibited this year bb ‘The Child 
Daniel,’ together with the 1 St. John,’ also a 
child. These and two portraits. Master 
Ilerbert as Bacchus and Master Crewe as 
Henry Vni (the latter an admirable bit of 
masquerade), show how much his time was 
now devoted to children. A rarer subject, 
and treated with much effect, was Omiah the 
Otaheitan, a ‘ lion’ of the season; and other 
portraits of the year, of very fine quality, 
were those of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu [a. v,] (the Queen 
of the ‘ Blues’), and Lord Temple, while one 
of Garrick takes rank among his greatest 
masterpieces of character, 

Sir Joshua’s famous groups of the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society, of which ho had been elected 
a member in 1766, and painter in 1769, 

8 p 2 
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though. not oomplotod till 1780, wove com- 
meneod iu 1777, in which year ho spont 
August ftud part of November at Blenheim 
in painting his great picture of tho JVI arl- 
borougli family. It was sent, to tho neadomy 
in 1778, with a half-lenqtli of tlio arohhishop 
of Yorlc and two other portraits. Tho lovoly 
picture of Mrs. Payue-Gnllwoy, with hnr 
child riding ‘ pick-a-back’—romavkablo for 
tlio beauty of both landscape and ilguros—be¬ 
longs t o the same year, n considerable port ion 
of which was spent on tho pictures designed 
for reproduction in tho west window ol‘ New 
Collago Ohapol, Oxford. Thoy_ consisted of 
a ‘ Nativity’ and tlio seven ‘ Virtues. 1 The 
‘Nativity,’l ho most important of Sir Joshua's 
religious pictures, was olcgantly grouped and 
beautifully light od, after tho manner of Cor¬ 
reggio’s ‘Notto,’ by rays proceeding from! bo 
infant Saviour. The piotnro polished by tiro 
at liolvoir Castile in 1810, together with imo 
of tho richest, collections of Reynolds’s works. 
Tho ‘ Virtues,’especially ‘ Charity’ (withher 
children), are all beautiful. Mrs. Sheridan 
sat for tho Virgin in tlio ‘ Nativity,’ and also 
for tho ‘ Charity.' Tho pictures of tho ‘ Vir¬ 
tues’were bought by Lord Nornianlon at 
tlio Marchioness of Thom rind's sulo in J 821 
for fi,665Z., ‘ Charity ’ fetching 1,B7G/., and liis 
lordship subsequently refused three times 
this prico for them. 

In 1778 Uoynolds connnoneed his acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss Burney, which was warmly 
sustained until tho end of ills life. She lias 
left us a vivid account of lior first visit to 
Leicester Fields, whore she mot, with ‘moro 
scrupulous delicacy from Sir Joshua than 
from anybody.’ About this time tlio ‘Blue 
Stockings’ were at Ihoiv height, and Sir 
Joshuawas a constant guest, of Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Vesoy,Mrs. Ord, Mrs. Wnlsinulunn, Mrs. 
Oholmondeloy, and Mrs. Thrale. It is to the 
lively pun of the last that wo owe tlio cele¬ 
brated picture of Sir Joshua in society: 

Of Reynolds all good should ho said and no 1m rm, 
Though tho heart is too frigid, tho pnneil too 
warm; 

Yot oaoli fault from his convorso wo still must 
disclaim, 

As his tompor 'tis peacoful, and puro as his famo ; 
Nothing in it o'orilows, nothing over is wanting, 
It lior chills lilco his kindness, nor glows liko his 
painting. 

Whon Johnson by strength ovorpowors our miml, 
Whon Montaguo dazslos, and Bnrko strikus us 
blind, 

To Reynolds well pleased for relief wo must run, 
Rojoieo in his shadow, and shrink from tho sun. 

Tho acquittal of Iioppel at liis memorable 
trial in 1779 (tho year also of Qnmole's and 
Hudson’s death) was not only a sourco of 


great pleasure but of some profit to his old 
riend Reynolds, who was commissioned bv 
tho admiral to punt, portraits of him for,mi. 
sent at ion to his counsel, Dunning, EirtfoT 
and Luo, an d to Burke. The king and queen 
also sat to Sir J oshua this year (for theportraits 
lor the academy’s now rooms at Somerset 
House, which wpre opened next year). TIib 
P rinco of Wales an d G ibhon, and a few noble- 
mou, including the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, also sat to him; but his sitters 
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tho OYlubifcion of 1779, but almost repainted 
afterwards. This exhibition also contained 
his full-longtli of Viscountess Orosbie, re- 
markablo for it e suggestion of swift and grace¬ 
ful movom ont. In this year the public wera 
agitated by fears of a French invasion, hut 
Reynolds wrote to Bnrko: ‘My mind has 
boon B0 much occupied by my business that 
I liavo escaped feeling those terrors tint 
Boom to liavo possessed all the rest of man¬ 
kind.’ 


Tho opening of the academy's rooms in 
Somerset Ilouso was the great professional 
event, of 1780. The centre of the ceiling of 
tho library was painted by Sir Joshua, with 
a figure of ‘Theory’ (now in the academy’s 
gallery in Burlington House), and hs exhi¬ 
bited, among othor works, his portrait of 
Gibbon, a masterpiece; tlie charming full- 
length of Princo William Frederick, son of 
tho Duke of Gloucester, and his duchess 
(tho ofteu-pninted Maria, erst Lady Walde- 
gruve) ; the design of ‘Justice’ for the New 
College window; and a portrait (as Hue) 
of tho daughter of Topham Beauderli, whose 
death this year made a gap in the ranks of 
tho Literary Olub and tho friendships of 
Reynolds. In June of this year occurred 
tho ‘ Gordon riots,’whon Sir George Savile's 
house iu Leicester fields was gutted before 
Reynolds's eyes, and an attack on lbs aca¬ 
demy was threatened. In the summer and 
autumn ho visited Lord Daruley (at Cot- 
ham), the Duko of Rutland (at Clieveley), 
Kernel (at Flagshot), and Dunning (soon to 
bo Lord Ashburton) at Spitobwick on Dart¬ 
moor. 

In 1781 Sir J oshua painted' Mrs. Nisbett as 
Circe,’ and exhibited the celebrated group of 
tlio Ladies Waldegrave, the great-nieces of 
Horace Walpole, embroidering and winding 
si lie, and no fo wor tli an thirteen otlierpictures, 
which included the ‘ Death of Dido’ (nowat 
Buckingham Palace), one of the most im¬ 
portant ofliie works of this class; ‘Runs, ioi 
which tho lady afterwords known as Emma 
lady Hamilton [q. v.] sat at the request of 
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the Hon. Charles Greville; and a ' Child 
asleep.’ Among the portraits were the lovely 
Duchess of Rutland, a group of her children, 
Master Bunbury, the son of ' Little Comedy,’ 
and Dr. Burney (for Mr. Thrale). He also 
painted ‘Mrs. Thrale and hor daughter 
Queeuie’ in this year, during which Thrale 
died, and the Streatham gallery oame to an 
end. In .Tuly he went to Flanders and Hol¬ 
land with Mr. Metcalfe, and took elaborate 
notes of the pictures, which were published 
after his death. Later in the year he painted 
<0ffy,’ now Mrs. R. L. Gwatkin, and her 
husband. 

In 1782 Sir Joshua _exhibited fifteen pic¬ 
tures, including portraits of Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow, who afterwards called him ‘a 
great scoundrel and a bad painter;’ Mrs, 
Mary Robinson (Perdita), already discarded 
by her royal lover, but still in the flower of 
her beauty; ‘William Beckfbrd (then tweuty- 
three, hut already the author of ‘ Vathek,’ 
not yet published); two little boys, sons of 
■William Brummel, one of whom was to de¬ 
velop into the ‘ Beau ; ’ Captain (afterwards 
Sir Ban aster) Tarleton [q. v.], celebrated for 
his brilliant feats during the American cam¬ 
paign ; and Mrs. Baldwin, the * fair Greek,’ 
wife of the English consul at Smyrna, seated 
cross-legged on a divan in striped green 
silk and turbanlike head-dress. In this 
year Reynolds finished his annotations to 
Mason’s translation of Du Fresnoy’s ‘Art 
of Painting;’ John Opio [q.v.l, to whom 
Reynolds had given advice and encourage¬ 
ment, now became for a while a very fashion¬ 
able portrait-painter. 

Reynolds had called upon Gainsborough 
shortly after he came to Loudon, and Gains¬ 
borough never returned the visit; hut in 
November this year Reynolds sat to Gains¬ 
borough, ‘ the nearest rapprochement,’ says 
Leslie, 1 recorded of these illustrious rivals, 
till Sir Joshua was called by the dying 
Gainsborough to his bedside,’ The progress 
of the portrait was cut short by a paralytic 
attack, whioh caused serious alarm to Sir 
Joshua’s friends, and brought a letter kom 
Johnson, then at Brighthelmstone, in which 
strong affection beats through studied lan- 
gaage. His physician sent him to Bath, 
and by the end of the mouth ho was back 
again in his usual health; but his sittings to 
Gainsborough were never renewed. He sent 
only ten pictures to the exhibition in 1788 
(a small number at that time for him), and 
they did not comprise any of particular note; 
but his powers were unabated, and he this 
year painted what may be regarded as hia 
masterpiece, the picture of Mrs. Siddons as 
the ‘Tragic Muse.’ The conception of the 


picture is taken from Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Isaiah; ’ but, according to Mrs. Sidilons’s 
account, she assumed the attitude sponta¬ 
neously. The picture is signed at full length 
in ornamental characters on the border of her 
dress, Sir Joshua saying that he could not lose 
the opportunity of going down to posterity 
on the hem of her garment. He inscribed 
Lady Gockburn’s drapery in a similar way. 
It was inl788 that James Barry (1741-1806) 
[q.v.] ended his lnngond noble labour in the 
nail of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
whieh was thrown open to the public on the 
same day as tho exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In the pamphlet which he issued 
as a companion to the exhibition, Barry 
poured forth his long-bottled wrath against 
the academy in general and Sir Joshua in 
particular, not scrupling to insinuate vile 
charges against Sir Joshua’s private charac¬ 
ter, For these hereafter he made amends by 
supporting Sir Joshua in his quarrel with 
the academy, and, immediately after his 
death, by pronouncing in his sixth lecture a 
warm eiiloginm on Sir Joshua’s genius and 
charncter. But there was no excuse, except 
an overstrained mind, for his attacks in 
1788; for Sir Joshua had been very kind to 
him when he came to London, and—till 1767 
at least—Barry had professed unbounded 
admiration for Sir Joshua’s skill. For once 
Sir Joshua entertained feelings of animosity, 
and told Northcote that he feared ha hated 
Barry. This year Reynolds visited the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir, Lord Harcourt at 
Nunekam, the Eliots at Port Eliot, and tho 
Parkers at Soltvam. Hs also perhaps went 
to Flanders. He certainly did so m 1786 
to see the pictures which the monasteries 
had bBen compelled to sell, and made some 
valuable purchases. On this occasion, as on 
others, he probably bought for others as well 
as for himself. 

Besides the Mrs, Siddons, the exhibition 
of 1784 contained among his sixteen con¬ 
tributions the portraits of Fox and Warton, 
of Lady Dashwood and her child, Lady 
Honeywood and her children, and Mrs. 
Abington as Roxalana, altogether a magni¬ 
ficent display of varied power. In Decem¬ 
ber of this year another irreparable gap 
was made in the inner circle or Ms Mend- 
sliips by the death of Johnson, with whom 
he had lived in unbroken intimacy more 
than thirty years. Nobody admired John¬ 
son more or understood him better, and to 
no one was he a truer friend. He was one 
of the few who could got the better of Jobn- 
Bon in conversation, and could effectually 
protect others^ like Goldsmith, from the 
brutality of lus assaults; and on the rare 
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occasions when this was directed towards 
himoolf, os when Johnson accused him of 
taking too much wine, he could retort with 
a force and justice which brought the old 
gladiator to his Jmees. lie assisted Johnson 
with some notes to his edition of Shake¬ 
speare. Ho exerted himself to procure John¬ 
son’s pension, and, shortly before his death, 
to obtain from the government a grant to 
enable him to go to Italy for his health. 
Johnson from the first, conceived a high 
opinion of Reynolds's intelligence, and his 
admiration and affection only increased as 
life went on. Johnson characterised ltay- 
nolds as * the most invulnerable man I 
know; the man with whom if you should 
quarrel, you would find the most difficulty 
how to abuse.’ Sir Joshua was appointed 
one of his executors, and received as a 
legacy Martiniore’s ‘ Fronoli Dictionary ’and 
Johnson’s own copy of liis ‘Dictionary.’ On 
his doathbod he mado Sir Joshua promise 
not to use his pencil on Sunday, to read 
the Bible whenever possible and always on 
Sundays, and to forgivo him 301. which he 
owed him, as lie wished to leave the money 
to a poor family. Reynolds did not strictly 
perform the first promise. Sir Joshua loft 
two dialogues in which Johnson’s method 
of conversation ia admirably caricatured, 
and also a paper containing a singularly just 
oslimat o of li is character (ail those arc printed 
in Leslie's life). 

Another of Johnson’s executors was Ed¬ 
mund Malone [q.v.l, whom Reynolds hod 
painted as early as 1774, and who booame 
one of Sir Joshua’s most intimate friends. 
Sir Joshua submitted to him ut loast one of 
his discourses for revision, and lie published 
a collection of Sir Joshua’s writings, with a 
memoir, in 1797. Miss Palmer wrote t.o a 
cousin in Calcutta in January 1780: ‘My 
undo seems more bewitched than over with 
his palette and pencils; ho is paint iug from 
morning tonight, find iho truth is that ovary 
picture ho does seems hotter than the fornior.’ 
lie exhibited sixteen picturos in 1785, 
thirteen in 1780 and 1787, and seventeen in 
1788. To thoso years belong Borne of the 
most oelebrated of all his pictures of all 
kinds s the three pictures for Boydoll's 
1 Shakospoaro,’ ‘The Witch Scouo in Mac¬ 
beth,’ ‘The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ and 
best of the trio, tho ‘Puolc,’ the ‘Oyrnon 
and Iphigenia,’ and the 1 Infant Heroules ’ 

S ainted for the EmprosB of Bussia), the 
aohoss of Dovonshiro playing hot cookies 
with her baby, aud the group ofLady Smyth 
and her children, both unsurpassed in their 
different ways; his noblest heroic portrait, 
the Lord IleatMold (in the National Uai- 


lory), the fine intellectual chara^^fiZ 
of Llunter, Sheridan, Boswell, Erskine, “d 
Plnlippo Eg ahfcS j some of his loveliest fCk 
heads: Lavmia, Lady Spencer and bar 
tor. Lady Batty Foster, and Mrs. Braddvh 
and some of lus most exquisite picture* oi 
childhood, as the cherub-head in different 
views (portraits of Lord William Gordon’s 
little girl, now in tho National Gallery) the 
‘Simplicity’(0%’s daughter), and Slope 
Boothby. He was still as fond of society as 
over (he joined a new club called ‘The Eume- 
lian,’ after Dr. John Ash [q. v.l in 1787), and 
in unimpaired health. But while engaged in 
painting a portrait (probable that of Lady 
Beauchamp), his eyesight suddenly failed, 
Against tho ontrios of His appointments for 
Monday, 18 July 1789, is written ‘ Prevented 
by my oyo beginning t.o be obscured.’ In 
ton weeks’ time ho entirely lost the sight of 
one oye; and, though he painted a little on 
liie unfinished pictures till November 1790, 
he never commenced another. The progress 
of the disease, ‘gutta Berena,’ was after¬ 
wards slow, and he never entirely lost the 
sight of the oilier oye, being able to wits 
his will with his own hand on 6 Nov. 1791. 
Those last years wore marked by almost the 
only disagreeable episode in bis professional 
lifo, tho conduct of the academy in opposing 
with much rudeness his proposal to elect 
Josopli Bnnomi tlio older [q.v.J to full mem¬ 
bership in order to fill the vacant chair of 
professor of perspective. Reynolds in dis¬ 
gust rosignod. his presidency and member¬ 
ship (23 Feb. 1700), but resumed them at 
the roquost of the academy (16 March). It 
is interesting to note that his late anta¬ 
gonist Barry wus on this occasion his most 
vehement supporter, and that a leader in the 
movomout against the president was his old 
friend Sir William Chambers. To the ex¬ 
hibition 1 his yoar he sent his own portrait, 
one of Mrs. Billinglon, and four others. In 
June ho atlondod with Boswell the execution 


uf an old servant of Mrs. Thrala, for which 
he was blamed in tho papers. The draft of 
a letter in defence was found among his 
letters, and is printed by Leslie (ii. 688- 
G89). In December ho delivered kisfifteenth 
and last discourse, in which he referred with 
much dignity to the recent differences with 
the academy. During itB delivery one of tho 
beams which supported tho floor gave way 
with a suddon crash, and the audience rushed 
to tho door; hut Sir Joshua did not more 
from his seat, and as soon as confidence was 
restored lie resumed his discourse as u 
nothing had happened. It concluded with 
an eloquent eulogium of Michael Angelo, 
and in its final passage he said: ‘ I should do- 
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sire that the last -words I should pronounce 
in this academy and from this place might 
be the name of Michael Angelo/ And these 
were the last words he pronounced there. 

In the beginning of 1791 Reynolds paid 
visits to Burke at Beaconsfield, and Lord 
Ossory at Ampthill. He offered his collection 
of old masters to the Royal Academy at a 
very low price, and, on their refusal, exhi¬ 
bited them at a room in the Haymorket, with 
the view of disposing of them } but gave the 
profits of the exhibition to his old servant, 
Ralph Barkley. In the catalogue, which he 
wrote himself, he called it ‘ Ralph’s Exhi¬ 
bition.’ He still attended the meetings of 
the academy, and was greatly interested in 
the erection of tlie monument to Johnson 
in St, Paul’s Cathedral, offering to supply 
from his own purse any deficit (at that time 
equal to 300/.) in the subscriptions received. 
In May he sat for his portrait, for the lost 
time, to the Swedish artist Do Breda. His 
exertions for his friends were still constant. 
Boswell was appointed secretary of foreign 
correspondence to the academy, and Dr. 
Thomas Barnard [q. v.] (bishop of Killaloe) 
their ohaplain; and in this year also the 
friends of Miss Burney, of whom Sir Joshua 
was one of the most active, procured her 
release from her office at court, which had 
much affected her health and spirits. Sho 
has left n touching account of two visits to 
him in his last illness, during which Boswell 
was a frequent visitor, and his nieoe, Miss 
Palmer, attended him with assiduous affec¬ 
tion. About September 1791 his usual spirits 
began to give way under the apprehension 
of total blindness, and he began to suffer 
from loss of appetite, due probably to the 
disease which had begun to affect his liver, 
hut was not discovered till a fortnight be¬ 
fore his death. He died tranquilly and with 
little pain, between eight and nine o'clock 
on Thursday evening, 23 Feb. 1792, at his 
house in Leicester Fields. 

Within a few hours of his death Burke 
wrote an obituary notice, in which the essen¬ 
tial qualities of his character and liis genius 
were set forth in words of singular truth 
and elegance. His executors were Burke, 
Malone, and Metoalfe,who proposed that the 
body should be removed to the academy, 
and that the funeral should proceed thence 
to St. Paul’s. An objection, raised by Sir 
William Chambers, that the aoadomy had 
no power to use their rooms for the purpose, 
was overruledhytheking, and tkenight before 
the funeral the body lay in state in a portion 
of the model academy, which was hung with 
black and lighted with wax candles in silver 
sconces, He was buried in the orypt of St, 


Paul’s on Saturday, 3 March, in a grave naxt 
to that of his friend, Bishop Newton, and 
near to that of Wren. The pall-bearers were 
the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, and Portland, 
the Marquises Towushend and Abercom, the 
Earls of Carlisle, Inohiquin, and Upper Os- 
sory, Viscount Palmerston, and Lord Eliot, 
The procession numbered ninety-one car¬ 
riages, and the followers included the whole 
body of the academy and its students, and 
between fifty and sixty of the most distin¬ 
guished men in England. The sense of loss 
extended to the throng. ‘Never,’ wrote 
Burke, ‘ was a funeral of ceremony attended 
with so much sincere concern of all sorts of 
people/ A monument in the cathedral was 
ereoted in 1813, designed by Flnxman and 
inscribed with a Latin epitaph by Payne 
Knight. 

The bulk of his fortune was left to Miss 
Palmer, who inherited in all nearly 100,000/., 
and was this year (1792) married to the 
Earl of Inchiquin (afterwards Marquis of 
Tkomond). He left Mrs. Qwatkin (Ofty) 
10,000/., and his own sister Prances 2,600/. 
for life, with reversion to Miss Palmer, To 
Edmund Burke he left 2,000/. besidee can¬ 
celling a bond to the like amount; to the Earl 
of Upper Ossory and Lord Palmerston Iib left 
the choice of one of hie pictures (the former 
chose tlio ‘ Nymph and Boy ’ or 1 Venus and 
Oupid,’ the latter ‘ The Infant Academy ’) 5 
to Sir Abraham Hume the choice of lus 
Claudes; to Sir George Beaumont Sebas¬ 
tian Bourdon’s 'Return of tho Ark’ (now 
in the National Gallery); and to the Duke of 
Portland hie own picture of an ‘Angel and 
the Dross’ (the upper part of the ‘Na¬ 
tivity ’). To Mason lie left the celebrated 
miniature of Milton by Cooper; to Richard 
Burko, junior, auother of Cromwell, by the 
same artist; to his nephew, "William John¬ 
son, his watch and seals; to Mrs. Bunbury 
the portrait of her eon; to Mrs. Gwyn her 
own portrait ; and 1,0001, to his old ssrvant, 
Ralph KLrkley. 

Reynolds was the greatest portrait-painter 
that England has produced, and one of the 

S eatest painters of the world. Mr. Rus- 
n ranks him among the ‘seven supreme 
colourists,’the others being Titian, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Tintoretto, Veronese, and Turner, 
and says: ' Considered as a painter of indi¬ 
viduality in the human form and mind, 1 
think him, even ae it is, the prince of por¬ 
trait-painters. Titian paints nobler pictures 
and Vandyck had nobler subjects, but neither 
of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua did 
into the minor varieties of human heart and 
tempor’ (The Two Paths, Lect. 2). His 
chief defect was in his draughtsmanship o! 
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limbs, which is often faulty, owing to his 
want of training; but no one was more con¬ 
scious of this defect, or more clavor in con¬ 
cealing it. Owing to the employment of 
fugitive pigment8 and constant experiments 
in vehicles, many of his pictures faded so 
soon after they loft his easel that Horace 
Walpole suggested that they should he paid 
for by annuities so long as thoy lasted. In¬ 
judicious cloaning has ruined others, but 
many have stood well, and it may be said 
now, as was said in his lifotimo, that a faded 
Sir Joshua is finer than a fresh work by an¬ 
other hand. The beauty of his disposition and 
the nobility of his character wero equal to his 
talents, without any physical advantages— 
for I10 was neither tall nor handsomo, and had 
the great sooial drawback of deafness—he 
socurod without seeking, and maintained 
without ofl'ort, a position in society which 
is almost unrivalled. Treating all men on the 
plainlovul of common human nature and tui- 
actuated by any prqjudicu, ho mixed, as by 
natural charter, with all classes. Ilis princi¬ 
pal passports wore kindliness, sincerity, and 
toleranco; hut tlioso wore aided by a ready 
sympathy, a well-informed mind, gentle man¬ 
ners, ani invariable tact and common-sense. 
The charm of his presence and conversation 
was all tho moro irresistible because it was 
unforced and unf signed. lie was a born diplo¬ 
matist, and avoided friction by natural in¬ 
stinct ; n philosopher who early learnt and. 
consistently acted on tho principle not to 
concorn liimHolf about matters oi small im¬ 
portance. Ho was thus ablo to smooth his 
own path and that of others, and to preserve 
his mind from moan and paltry thoughts. 
Tho keynote of hie whole life was liis art— 
whether consciously or not ho noted up to 
the ideal of a porfect portrait-painter—whose 
business was not to criticise but to observe, 
not to direct but to reflect the currents of 
society. ‘1 go,’ he said, 'with the great 
stream nf life.’ For the purpose of such a 
earner the hours which ho spent in his paint¬ 
ing-room wore not moroprolitahlo than tlioso 
he spout out of it. It is hut natural that 
mioh a llfo should oxpose him to chargos of 
poco-caranteism, and that it should tend to 
the repression of muoh that is salient and 
picturesque in personal character! but with¬ 
out his dispassionate view of things that 
did not vitally affect his profession or his 
friends, he would have been neither the 
great artist nor tho great gentleman that 
no was. 

Tho numerous anecdotes of his life give 
many instances of his charity in thought and 
deed to poor people, to struggling artists, to 
his friends and to their friends; and he never 


turned his back on an associate in trouble 
politics 1 or social, as is shown by Ms conduct 
* w ™ 

Ills literary works consist mainly of bis 
‘ Discourses,’ which probably received some 
pohsli from Johnson, Burke, Malone, and 
others before thoy were published, but were 
essentially his own both in style and tkouibt. 
! hey wore the result Mss of reading than 
oxporience, and are distinguished by that 
broad and happy generalisation which was 
tlio characteristic also of his art, Perbips 
the best known of them is the fourteenth 
(1788), m which ho pronounced his fine and 
generous tribute to the memory of Gains¬ 
borough. They contain advice to students 
which is of permanent value, expressed in 
language which could scarcely be improved. 
Jf wo make some allowance for the time at 
which he wrote, most of hie judgments on 
pictuvos and artists may be accepted now. 
Ilis ideas aro generally sound, and if there 
sometimes seems a discrepancy between his 
practice and his theory it is greatly due to 
tho fact that ho was a portrait-painter, while 
liis addresses dualt with ideal art. This dis¬ 
crepancy would ho more perceptible if lie 
had not applied tho style of the greatest 
idonl artists to liis own portraits. The spirit 
of Miclmul Angelo, Raphael, and Correggio, 
and of liis fuvourite Bolognese masters is 
often roll, in liis most original portraits. The 
least valuable of tho ‘ Discourses ’ is that 
upon sculpture. They have been frequently 
reprinted, and cannot ho neglected by any 
student of art criticism. An excellent sum¬ 
mary of them is given in Phillips’s ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.’ 

In March 1706 many of Ms pictures by old 
masters wero sold by auction at Christies for 
10,819f, 2s, (i d .; in 1798 the contents of the 
studio fotchod 4,6 851. 18s. at Greenwood's: 
in 1708 a further sale of liis ‘old masters’ 


took place at II. Phillips's j and in 1821 the 
pictures, drawings by old masters, and prints 
rotainod by LadyThomond brought 16,0101. 
at Christie's. Since then Sir Joshua’s pic¬ 
tuvos, especially the female portraits, have 
incrousod enormously in value. His portrait 
oT Lady Betty Delm6 was sold at Christie’s 
in 1894 for cloven thousand guineas. The 
largest sum received by Sir Joshua for a 
portrait piefcuro was probably the seven hun¬ 
dred guineas paid him for the great Mud- 
borough group, Horace Walpole said he 
paid more for the group of the Ladies Walde- 
grove, but this is not creditod. The Em¬ 
press Catherine paid him fifteen hundred 
guineas for the * Infant Hercules,’ and added 
a gold box with her cipher in diamonds. 
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He received twelve hundred guineas from 
the Duke of Rutland for the ‘Nativity,’ 

About seven hundred plates have been 
engraved after Reynolds, by McArdell, 
j j, Smith, Valentine Green, J. Watson, 
T, Watson, E. Fisher, J. Dixon, R. Houston, 
W. Dickinson, J. Jones, G. Marchi, W. 
Sharp, Samuel Cousins, and others. Fine 
and rare proofs of these now fetch very large 
prices, in some casee exceeding those obtained 
by .Reynolds for the pictures. In 1895 a 
proof of ‘Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens,’ en¬ 
graved byW, Diokinson, was sold at Christie's 
for 3262. 10s. A. series of S60 small plates 
were published about 1826 by the engraver 
Samuel William Reynolds [q. v,] To these, 
from 1860 onwards, were added 270—plates 
after subjects not included in the first series; 
all these plates have been issued m a com¬ 
plete form by MessrB. Henry Graves & Co. 

A perfect list of the works of Sir Joshua 
and the dates when they were painted ap¬ 
peared for the first time in 1901. II is 
ledgers, in which he recorded the prices he 
received for his pictures from 1760 till his 
death, became the property of Mr. Algernon 
Graves, who, with Mr. W. V. Cronin, pre¬ 
pared the complet e ‘ List of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ (1901 j, to which Sir Robert 
Edgoumbe contributed ‘ The Parentage and 
Kinsfolk of Sir Joshua’(roprintedseparatHly'). 

Frames Rnrsops (1729-1807), ths 
youngest sister of Sir Joshua, was born on 
6 June 1729. She kept Sir Joshua's house 
for many years after he oams to London, 
and employed herself in miniature and other 
painting. But her temperament was not 
congenial to her brother, and when her 
niaces, the Misses Pelrner, were old enough to 
take her place, b1io (at a date not precisely 
recorded, but before 16 Feb, 1779) left his 
house for ever. Madame d’Avblay tells us 
that she was ‘ a woman of worth and under¬ 
standing hut of a singular character,’ and that 
this singularity consisted in never knowing 
her own mind about anything, and in a tire- 
Bome fidgetiness which made her very diffi¬ 
cult to live with. The separation from her 
brother caused her lasting regret. She felt, 
according to a draft of a letter found among 
her papers, that she hod. been ‘thrown out 
of the path nature had in a peculiar manner 
fitted ’ (her) ‘ for.’ 

After leaving her brother, who made her 
on allowanoe, she went first to Devonshire, 
and then, in 1768, to stay with a Miss Flint 
in Paris, where Reynolds visited hor ; slie 
afterwards lived as a lodger of Dr. John 
Hoole [<j. v.], whoso portrait, prefixed to the 
first edition of his translation of Ariosto, 
Was painted by her, Of her work as an 


artist there were different opinions. Sir 
Joshua, speaking of the copies which she 
made of mb pictures, says ‘ they make other 
people lough and me cry; ’ but a letter of 
Northcote’s says that ‘ she paints very fine, 
both history and portrait.' Dr. Johnson, who 
was very fond of her, and visited her in 
Dover Street, where she was living by her¬ 
self in 1780, was not pleased with the por¬ 
trait she made of himself in 1783, and called 
it bis ‘ grimly ghost.’ Of her literary work 
he held a higher opinion, and he wrote of 
her ‘ Essay on Taste' (privately printed, 
1784, 8vo) : ‘ There are in these few pages 
or remarks such a depth of penetration, such 
nicety of observation, as Locke or Pascal 
might be proud of.’ But he went further 
than this in his admiration for Miss Rey¬ 
nolds herself, for he thought her ‘ very near 
to purity itself j ’ and all his letters to her 
and about her show unfailing interest in 
his ‘ Renny dear.’ He left her a book ae a 
legacy. She printed a ‘Melancholy Tale’ 
in verse iu 1790. On her brother’s death 
she took a largo house in Queen’s Square, 
"Westminster, where she exhibited her own 
works, and where she died, unmarried, on 
1 Nov. 1807. 


[Malone's Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
1707; Northcote’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Beechoy's Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds; Fanngton'sLife of Reynolds; Cotton’s 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Works, Catalogues 
of Portraits by Sir J. R„ and Notes and Ob¬ 
servations on his Pictures; Cunningham’s Lives 
(Heaton); Phillips’s Sir Joshua Reynolds; Fil- 
kingtou’s Diet.; Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Arm¬ 
strong); Nollekens and his Times; Walpole’s 
Bettors; Madame D’ Arblay’s Diary and Letters; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Mrs. Piozzl’s Me¬ 
moirs; Hazlitt’s Conversations of Norlhcote; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith ; Catalogues of 
British Institution (1813), Winter Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, Reynolds’s Exhibition at the 
Groevonor Gallery (F. G. Stephens), Guelph 
Exhibition at New Gallery, and Loan Collections 
at South Kensington 1867 and 1868; Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, &c.; Hamilton’s Catalogue of 
the engraved works of Sir Joakua Reynolds; in¬ 
formation supplied by Sir Robert Edgoumho 
and Mr. Algernon Graves.] C. M. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (d. 1636), 
martyr, studied at Cambridge. It is certain 
that he was for some time at Christ’s College, 
and it may be that he was eleoted fellow of 
Corpus Christi in 1610. The statement that 
ho was university preacher in 1609 is doubt¬ 
less due to some confusion. In 1613 he was 
admitted to the degree of B.D., without being 
bound to scholastic acts and residence, on 
the ground that he was about to enter the 
monastic order before St, Barnabas’s day, and 
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that lio would liavo authority to proacli by cioualy. Still tbo jury declined to ’ 
papal bull, Aftorwarda lie was apparently guilty till Cromwell threatened that if t] 
advanced to the degroo of D,D. Ilo became did not oonvict, tlioy would be in d ™ e ^ 
one of the thirtoen monks of the Bridgottine themselves. A verdict of guilty ■ wai a ?f er 

or Brigittino Monaslory of Sion, who lmd brought in, and sentence pronounced it 

a wing of tlio building to tliomaolvea, the nolda begged the judges to obtain for h 
inmates of the rest boing nuns. Ilo waa ono two or tliroo days to prepare for death- tt,™ 
of tlio foremost scholars of the day. Oar- they told him, resled entirely with the* ki 
dinal X’ole, who know him familiarly, says Ilo obtained his desire. On 4 May in cam' 
that not only was ho a man of most holy pany with the three Carth usians and John 
life, but he was the only English monk 11 ale, he was dragged tlirough the Tower to 
woll versed in tlio three principal languages Tyburn, where they were all executed with 

(Latin, Grech, and Ilebrow), ‘ quibus urnnis special barbarity and_what was unprece- 

liberalis doctrina continetur.’ A foreigner dentod— in their eoolesiasticalhabits without 
who had convolved with him in England having boon degraded. ’ ' 

writes of him aB a man with the countenance [Vio du hionhouroux Martyr .Teen Fisher 
and spirit of an angel ( Ouil. Comini Nucarini ert. Van Ortroy; Cal. Letteis nnd Papers of 
Bpistohr, inMoro’sLatin works, p, 319, Frank- Ilonry VIII, vol.viii.; Muurico Chaunenv’s His- 
fort, 1089). 1 toria aliiinot Mnrtyrum, od. 1888; B Pole do 

In April 1635 ho was accused of having Tlnilalo, f. 103 h, 1st od.; Cooper’s Athens 
said a year before that Catherine of Arragun Oantabr.; Dop.-Tfeoper of Public Bocords, 3rd 
was the Iruo quoon, notwillistanding the ~?P- App. u, pp.237-9; Aungior’eHMt.of Syon 
king's marriago with Anna Boleyn, and of Monastery.) J. S. 

having talked with a noiglihour of the REYNOLDS or RAINOLDE, RI- 
scandals about Anno and lior sister Mary. GUARD (d. 1008), divine and chronicler, of 
At this time ho seems to have boon ‘ the an Essex family, was admitted sizar of St 
father of Sion’—that is to say, superior of John’s College, Cambridge, 10 Nov. 1646, 
the monks tlioro. lie was examined about and soholar on tlio Lady Margaret foundation, 
the same time as his follow-mavtyra, the llNov. 1647. lleaftoi-wardsmovedtoTrinity 
Carthusians, before Thomas Cromwell at the College, and commenced M.A. in 1663. He 
Rolls, as to whethor lio would accept the seoms to inivo studied medicine, and on 
royal supremacy over tlie church; and, on his 14 March 1607 recoived permission to pro- 
refusal to do so, he was committed to the ceod M.D.; but instead of being admitted 
Tower. On 28 April ho was put on his trial ho went with testimonial lotters from the 
before a special commission at Wastminster, university to Russia. On his return he 
along with Prior Houghton and tlio throe took holy orders, and was presented by the 
Carthusian priors, and pleaded not guilty, quoon to tho rcotory of Stapleford-Abbote, 
lie was askod by Lord-chancellor Audoloy Essex, 7 Aug. 1508. Subsequently, on 
why he persisted in an opinion condemned 24 May i 509, lio became, in addition, rector 
by the judgment of so many lords and bishops of Lambouruo in tho same county, and 
and of' the whole realm iu parliament, lie practised physio. 

replied in an impressive speech that ho had In 1571 ho was examined by the College 
intended to keep silonco, like our Lord; but, of Pliyeicians and doclarod to bo ignorant 
in discliorgo of liis own conscience and 1 lioso and unlearned, lie voluntarily confessed 
of olliors, ho would say that ho lmd all tho that ho had praclisod physic for two yens, 
rest of Christendom in favour of his view, and tho oollogo ordarod his imprisonment 
besides tho testimony of gonoral councils and until ho paid a flno of 201. 
fathers of the church; and ho was sure that From 2 May 1678 till 1584 Reynolds in- 
tho greater part of England at heart agreed creased his preferments by holding the 
with him. He was^ ordored to say no more, vioarago of West Thurrock, Essex. A 
‘ Woll than,’ ho replied, ‘judge mo according summons to appoar beforo Bishop Aylmerin 
to your law.’ A jury was summoned next St. Paul’s Cathedral, 25 Aug. 1579, to answer 
day to try him and tho Carthusians, and thoy some charge of irregularity, was delivered 
wero urged in vaiu to roonut. Tlio jury, how- to him there; but he assaulted tho process- 
evor, could not. agree to condemn them, as server, and was committed to the Marshal- 
their denial of tho king’s supremacy had not soa prison. He petitioned the privy council 
been malioious, and the word ‘ maliciously ’ for pardon lator in the same year, 
was in the statutory definition of tho crimo. Ilo held the other two Essex livings until 
But thojudgos expressly told thorn that that his death, which look place shortly before 
word iu the statute was superfluous, and 20 Dec. 1000. , 

wlioovor doniod the supromaoy did so inali- Ho wus author ofi 1. ‘A Books called 
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the Foundacion of Rhetorike, because all 
other Partes of Rhetorilie are grounded 
thereupon/ &c., imprinted by Jhoa King- 
Bton, 4to, 1663, dedicated to Lord Robert 
Dudley. This was long popular (of. Ftjlwood, 
jEnetnie of Idleness, 1693, p. 10). 2.* A Chro¬ 
nicle of all the Noble EmperoTS of the Ro- 
jnaincs, &c., set forthe by Richard Reynoldos, 
Doctor in Physioke, Anno 1671;’ besides a 
work in manuscript, ‘De statu nobilium 
virorum et principum,' with preface dedicated 
to the Duke of Norfolk, preserved in the 
Stillingfleet MSS. (W autos, Hist, of English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, iv. 249). 

Tanner wrongly identifies the author of 
the ‘Foundacion of Rhetorike' with Robert 
Rainolde or Eeinold, LL.D,, who became pre¬ 
bendary of Winchester on 26 Nov. 1668, and 
died in 1696 {Bill. Brit. p. 016; Lb Neve, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 42). 

[Coopor’s ALhenae Cantabr. ii. 444; Lemon's 
Cat, of State Papers, 1679, pp. 831, 641 ; New- 
court's Report. Eccles. ii. 380, 566, 692; 
Tanners Bibl. Brit. p. 616 , Oortor's Cambridge, 
p. 32S; GoodalTs Ooll. of Physicians, p. 316, 
Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Horbeit, pp. 886, 
860,963.] O.F.S. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1874-1748), 
bishop of Lincoln, baptised at Levering ton, 
near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, on 17 July 
1674, was son of Richard Reynolds (1081- 
1682), rector of Leveringlon (parish register). 

His mother, Heater, was a daughter of George 
Conyars, by Dorothy Bushel, formerly maid 
of honour to Queen Henrietta Maria. A 
grand-unde, Richard Reynolds, was slain at 
Carlisle, fighting on the royalist side, in 1644. 
There was thus a family tradition of loyalty 
to the Stuarts. After private education at 
Moulton andPeterhorough, Reynolds became 
pensioner of Sidney-Sussex College on 31 Dec. 

1689, and was elected foundation scholar in 

1690. Following a somewhat unusual aca¬ 
demic couree, he left Sidney-Sussex College 
to he admitted, on 12 Nov. 1094, a fellow com¬ 
moner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated LLB. in 1096. He proceeded 
LL.D, from Sidney-Sussex College in 1701 
f Cola MSS.) Taking holy orders, and marry¬ 
ing Sarah, daughter of Dr. Richard Cumber¬ 
land, bishop of Peterborough, Reynolds was 
instituted rector of St. Peter's, Northampton, 
and chancellor of the diocese ox Peterborough. 

He was installed in aprebend atPotorborough 
on 26 Aug. 1704, and was promoted to the 
deanery at the close of 1718, in succession 
to "White ICennett. On S Dec. 1721 he was 
consecrated bishop of Bangor at Lambeth 
chapel, In 1723he wae translat ed to Linaoln, 
and held that bishopric for twenty years. On 
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7 Sept. 1727 he was elected a member of 1 the 
Gentleman’s Society at Spalding’ [see John¬ 
son, Maurice]. He died in Charles Street, 
Westminster, on 15 Jan. 1743-4, and was 
buried, as he desired, in Buekden church, 
Huntingdonshire; there was no inscription 
on his tomb. He was liberal in Ms lifetime, 
and left httle property. His wife, who died 
on 7 April 1740, is also buried at Buekden 
together with a daughter, called ‘ the Hon. 
Anna Sophia Reynolds,’who died on 20 Aug. 
1787. Or the bishop’s six sons, Charles (1702- 
1766) was chancellor of Lincoln from 1728 
till his death. The oldest son, George, held, 
among other preferments, which he owed, it 
is said, not to his father, but to Sir Robert 
Walpole, that of archdeacon of Lincoln from 
1726 till hie death in 1769; he settled on 
an estate at Little Paxton, Huntingdonshire, 
which is still held by the family. 

Rey nolds’B literary remains consist of three 
sermons (1722,1727, and1736) and a strongly 
protestant and Hanoverian 1 Charge at the 
Primary "Visitation, begun at the Cathedral 
Church, Bangor, May 30,1722.' 

[Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals /Nichols's Lite¬ 
rary Anecd. of the Eighteenth Century; Allen's 
Hist, of tho County of Lincoln; Reynolds’s lettors 
and private papers; extracts from the levering- 
ton parish register moBt kindly furnished by tho 
Rev. O.B. Drake.] J. H. O. 

REYNOLDS, RICHARD (1736-1816), 
quaker-philonthropist, only son of Richard 
Reynolds (d. 1709), an iron merchant of 
Bristol, by his wife, Jane Dunn or Doone, was 
horn at Bristol on 1 (or 12) Nov. 1736. He 
was great-grandson of Michael Reynolds of 
Farringdon, Berkshire, one of the earliest 
converts to quakerisin, an account of whose 
1 Sufferings’ is published in ‘The Antient 
Testimony of the Primitive Christians/ 4to, 
1800. 

After being educated by Thomas Bennett 
at Pickwick, W iltskire, Reynolds was appren¬ 
ticed to William Fiy_, a grocer in Bristol, in 
1749, On the expiration of hie apprenticeship 
in 1766, he became a partner in the large iron¬ 
works atKetley in Ooalbrookdale, Shropshire, 
of Abraham Darby [q. V.], whose daughter 
Mary he married at Shrewsbury on 20 May 
1767. She died suddenly on 24 May 1762, 
leaving two children. Subsequently, upon 
the death of his father-in-law, and during 
the minority of his brothers-in-law, Reynolds 
assumed the charge of the extensive works at 
Ooalbrookdale, then the most Important of the 
kind inEngland. Reynolds’s energy and busi¬ 
ness capacity did much to develop and extend 
them. Under his direction the cylinders of 
most of the early steam-engines were cast 
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there, and the drat rotative engino modi' by 
Boulton & Watt was ordered by Reynolds for 
acorn-mill at Ketloy. ITo is said to liavo 
been the drat to uao coat iron instoiid of wood 
for the rails or train-plates of colliery rail¬ 
ways. In 1706 a patent for refining iron was 
token out under his auspices by Thomas and 
ltoberl Orannge, the In tier of whom whs a 
workman at Ooalbrooltdale. 'l'ho process lias 
boon regarded by some as being in pur t on 
anticipation of Oort’s discovery of malting 
wrought iron by puddling, Reynolds saw 
its importance, and it seems to have been 
practically carriod out atOoalbrookdolo (notes 
kindly supplied by Mr. It. B. Prosser ; Piutov, 
Iron and Steel, p. 036; Smii.es, Indue trial 
Biography, 1806, p. 87). In 1708 lie rcsignod 
the post of active manager,but remained asso¬ 
ciated with the concern, and greatly improved 
tho works in the interests of his workpeople. 
In 1785 ho joined in forming the United 
Oliambor of Manufacturers of Uruat Britain, 
and himsolf represented tho iron trade. In 
1788 ho obtained an act for the construc¬ 
tion of a canal from the works to tho river 
Severn. About 1780 he rolirud from business, 
having amassed a largo fnrLuuo. A descrip¬ 
tion of his home at (Joalbrookdalo in 1700 is 
given in Mrs. Sohimmolponninck’s ‘Autobio¬ 
graphy’ (edit. 1858, pp. 196-5). lie had 
already purchased the neighbouring manor 
of Madeloy, but in April 1801 ho settled in 
Bristol. IMermini ng to ‘ ho his own oxoo liter,’ 
he devoted himself tlioucoforth la dispensing 
charity unostentatiously and through private 
almoners, but on a very large sciuu. It is 
computed that 1m usually gave away at least 
10 ,000 1. a year, besides giving 10,600/, to 
trustees to invost in lands in Monmouthshire 
for tho bonofit of seven Bristol charities. In 
1705, a year of much distress, ho distributed 
18,0001. in London. Among bis personal 
friends wove James Watt, J onas 1 fnnwuy, 1 )r. 
John Fothergill, John Howard, Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer, Josiah Wedgwood, tho Fletchers 
of Madoloy, James Montgomery, and Wil¬ 
liam lioscoo, M.P. lie diod wliilo on a 
visit to Cheltenham for Ills health on 
10 Sept. 1816, and was buried at tho Friars, 
Bristol, on tho 17tll. Versos to his memory, 
‘The Death of the Righteous, tho Memory 
of the Just, and a Good Man’s Monument,’ 
were published by James Montgomery (8rd 
ed. London, 1817, 8vo), and by "William 
Roscoe ( Works, London, 1867, p. 08). Mont¬ 
gomery's lines were insovibodto tho Reynolds 
Commemoration Society, formed 2 Oct. 1810 
tocommemoratoand develop the benofitstliat 
Reynolds had conferred upon Bristol and its 
vicinity. By his first wife Roynolds had a 
daughter, Hannah Mary, who married, in 


l786 ’ of Liverpool; and 

a boh William (see below). By lii 8 S L'Z 
wife, Roboccu Gulson of Coventry, who we 
docoased him ho had three sons, Michael’ 
Richard, and Joseph, who succeeded him m 
fclio ironworks. 

■ A flt i 0 l 1 r nr ^o 1 ' Reynolds is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. G. Noma of Coalbrookdale 
(reproduced in ‘Hardware Trade Journal' 
80 Sent. 1805 p. 100) Another poS, 
drawn by William Hobday, is in the posses! 
sion of J. B. Braithwailo, esq., of London It 
was engraved by Sharp, and dedicated to the 
pmico regent. A third portrait, by S.Beilin 
was ougravod for the memoir by .Reynolds's 
graudduught or, Hannah Mary Rathbonelq.T.l 
A bust, by S. Percy, was also engraved by 
Moyor (European May. February 1817). 

Wimiam Rflraoims (1768-1803), eldest 
son of tlio ahovo, waB born at Ketley oa 
14 April 1758. Ilo was associated with hia 
father in tho management of the works and 
collieries ol" Ketloy and the neighbourhood. 
He wftB tho inventor of a method of raising 
canal boulsfromone levulto anothor bv means 
of inclined iilunos, which subsequently came 
into gonoriiL uso. Tho first plane was con¬ 
struct oil on tho Ketloy canal in 1788, and 

if, .I.uiahMwi/I 1_rn-.lP._J • _ 



published by the board of agriculture in 
1803. In conjunction with Telford, he con¬ 
st ructod a caBt-iron aqueduct for carrying 
tho Shrewsbury canal across tho river Tem 
at Longdon, which is also described by Tel¬ 
ford. In 1799 Reynolds obtained a patent 
(No. 2363) for preparing iron for conversion 
into stool by tho uso of manganese. It was 
of no practical importance at the time, but 
it was put in ovidunce during the proceed¬ 
ings in the groat patent trial of Heath i\ 
Unwin in 1842 and following years. Rey¬ 
nolds diod at. tho Turkeys, near Broseley, 
Shropshire, on 3 J line 1808, and was buried at 
Ooalbrookdalo. Ills portrait was painted by 
Hobday, engraved by Sharp, and reproduced 
in tho ‘Hardware Trade Journal,’30 Sept. 
1895. 


[Speech of tho Bov. "W. Thorp at Bristol 
Oommom, Soe. with memorandum and eneo- 
ilotos, &e., 1818; Excitements to BeneHeence 
hold out ... in tlio Character of E. Eey- 
nolds, &c,, with portrait, London, 1817; Let- 
tors and Memoir by II. M. Ratbbone; Lae 
of lioynolds, by M. P. Hack, London, 1806; 
Frionds’ Biogr. Cat. p. 504; Gont. Mag. 186", 
ii. 680-6; Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 1.651- 
656; Smith’s Oat. ii. 478; European Meg. 
February 1817, p. 91; Montgomerys Life by 
Holland and Everett, iii, 75, 105—7; Elegy on 
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flip Death of E. .Reynolds, (by Hannah Young 
oOIilrorton), London, 1818, 8vo; Sonnet in (he 
ladies.' 3Tonthly Mufaetun, v. 56 ; Annual Honi- 
tor 1817. p. 24; and art. Danny, Abraham.] 

C. F. S. 

REYNOLDS, Sie ROBERT (J. 1640- 
16C.0J, lawyer, born about 1601, eon of Sir 
Janies Reynolds of Castle Comps in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire (knighted 28 April 1618), and 
brother of Sir John Reynolds (d. 1667) [q. v.], 
represented EEindon, Wiltshire, in the Long 
parliament, and took the parliamentary side 
from the beginning of the civil war. lie is 
described in his marriage license in 1084 as a 
member of the Inner Temple, but his name 
does not appear in the list of admissions to that 
hodv (Chestdb, London Marriage Licenses, 
p. 1127). lie was probably a member of 
the Middle Temple, l'or on 26 Oot. 1644 the 
House of Commons voted him the chambers 
and library of Sir Edward Ilyde in that 
society ( Commons' Journals, in. 678). In 
October 1642 Reynolds and Robert Goodwin 
mere sent by the House of Commons to 
Dublin as commissioners representing the 
parliament. They were allowed by the con¬ 
nivance of the lords justices to he present 
at the meetings of the Irish privy council, 
and used their opportunities to endeavour 
to make a party for the parliament among 
officers and officials. Charles rebuked the 
lords justices, and ordered the arrest of the 
commissioners (1 March 1043), but they loft 
Ireland before the order could be executed 
(Caete, L\fe of Ormonde, ii. 87B, 418, v. 893, 
407, 619). On 8 Jan. 1044 Reynolds was 
appointed ft member of the Westminster 
assembly ( Commons’ Journals, iii. 857), of 
whose exaggerated claims he subsequently 
expressed his disapproval (Beetojt, ^Parlia¬ 
mentary Diary, iii. 208). When the quarrel 
between the army and the parliament came 
to a head he endeavoured to maintain a 
neutral position, and, though nominated one 
of the commissioners for the king's trial, re¬ 
fused to act. Nevertheless he returned to 
his place in the house after the king’s death, 
thinking, as he said, that he might do some 
good, and resolving to ‘ keep as much of the 
people’s rights as I could’ ( ib . iii. 209). Rey¬ 
nolds was pledged to the republican cause by 
his purchases of coufisuat ed lands. ‘ Besides 
Ahingdon Hall and the lands worth 4001, per 
annum, ho hath bought a good pennyworth of 
bishops’ lands,’ says a contemporary libeller, 
and in one of his speeches he refers to an 
investment of 8,0001, in such property (id. 
iii. 206 j Mystery of the good old Cause, cd. 
Hotten,p. 89), On 6 June 1660 Reynolds was 
appointed solicitor-general to the Common¬ 
wealth, but failed in the succeodin g February 


to be elected to the council of state ( Commons' 
Journals, vi. 420, 633). 

"With the expulsion of the Long parliament 
by Cromwell in 1668, Reynolds for a time 
disapp eared from public life. In 1669 he satin 
Richard Cromwell's parliament ns member for 
"Whitchurch, Hampshire, and distinguished 
himself by a long speech against the hill for 
recognising Richard's protectorship, while 
professing the greatest esteem for Richard’s 
person. If proper constitutional securities 
were given for the rights of the people, he 
was willing to accept the new Protector. 
‘ Against tno single person there is not one 
exception ; not any other man in this nation 
would pass so clearly’ (Btraioir, iii. 211). 
After Richard’s fall, Reynolds took his seat 
in the restored Long parliament, and was 
elected a member of the council of state on 
14 Slay 1069, and again on 31 Dee. 1669 
(Commons' Journals, vii. 064, 800). He also 
became again solicitor-general, and on 18 Jan. 
1600 was raised to tho dignity of attorney- 
general (ib. vii. 814). As he had been one 
of the nine members of the council of state 
who promised to assist Monck in his action 
against Lambert (19 Nov. 1669), promoted 
Monrk’s policy by his action in parliament, 
and laboured for the readmission of the * se- 
cluded membera,’ he found no difficulty in 
making his peace at the Restoration (Bakeb, 
Chronicle, od. 1670, p. 696; Ludlow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 206). On 31 May 1660 Reynolds 
petitioned the Icing for leave to retire with 
pardon and protection into the country. 
Charles granted his request, and even con¬ 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him 
on 4 June 1660 (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1660-1, pp. 3, 106; Le Neve, Knights, 

p. 60). 

Reynolds married, first, in 1636, Mary, 
daughter of Nathaniel Deards of Dunmow, 
Essex (Ohbstee, London Marriage Licenses, 
. 1127); secondly, on 23 May1040,Priscilla, 
aughter of Sir IlughWyndhamof Pillesdon, 
Dorset (Rooms, Memorials qf the JEurl of 
Stirling and Souse of Alexander, 1877, i.242). 
His second wife re-married, in 1683, Henry 
Alexander, fourth earl of Stirling, and died 
in 1091. 

[A notice of Reynolds is given by Noble in 
Proteeloral House of CromweR, i. 418, in the 
biography of his brother, Sir John Reynolds; 
seo also Le Nave’s Podigrees of Knights, p, 00; 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers, p. 19; 
Commons’ Journals, vii. 725,] C. H. F. 

REYNOLDS, ROBERT OARTHEW 
(1748P-1811), rear-admiral,born about 1748, 
entored the navy in 1769 under the pa¬ 
tronage of Captain Edgcumbe of the Hero, 
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anti may havo lieon present in tlio bull la of 
Quiberon Bay and. in tho opera! ions in tlio 
Ihiy of Biscay during 1<lio i'ollowing yours, 
lie was afterwards, for a low months, in 
the Brilliant, with Captain Logg'io; for three 
years in tho Pearl, with Captain Saxton; 
and for nearly a year in the Yonua, with 
Contain Barrington. Tho Yenus was paid 
oST in June 17Oil, and on 1 May 1770 
Reynolds passed his examination, boing de¬ 
scribed m his oertiiicat .0 as 'moro than twenty- 
one.’ lie was promoted to the rank of liou- 
tenant on 20 Feb. 1777, and during the 
next five years served principally in the 
Channel Hoot: in the Royal Uoorge, the flag- 
sliip of Vico-admiral Ilarland; in tlio Bar- 
flour ; and in tho Britannia, with Vice-ad¬ 
miral Barrington. In 1780 ho was in tho 
West Indies, where, on 18 April, ho was 
promoted to tho command of tlio Dauphin 
armed store-ship, and from 1780 to 1788 he 
oommnndud tho Echo sloop on tlio New¬ 
foundland station. On 24 Sept. 1700 ho waR 
advanced to post mule, and in Navombor 
was appointed temporarily to 1 lie comm and of 
tho Barfleur. II o was thon living at Ponair, 
near Truro, whence many of his oarlior and 
later letters are dated. In 179G he com¬ 
manded the Druid frigate, and in 1790 tho 
Amazon, ono of tho flying squadron undor 
the command of Sir Edward Pollew, after¬ 
wards Viscount Exmouth [q.v.J In January 
1797 ho was still with Pollow whon, on tho 
18th, tlioy fell in with tho French 74-gun 
ship Droits del’JTommo, which thoy ougaged 
in a gale of wind and drove on shoro in 
Audiorno Bay on the morning of tho 14 th. 
Tho Droits do I’ll onime was utl orly wrecked, 
witli groat loss of liio; the Amazon also was 
wrecked, but, with tho except ion of six men, 
her oflicers and crow got safely to shoro, 
whore they surrendered ns prisoners of war. 
In tho following Soptombor lioynolds was 
exchanged; was tried by court-martial for 
the loss of his Bkip, and honourably ac¬ 
quitted. Soon afterwardfl ho was appointed 
to tho Pomono, a 24-pounder frigate of the 
largest class, oapturod from tho French in 
1794. lie continued in lior in tho Channel 
or tho Bay of Biscay till tho end of 1800, 
whon ho was moved into the 7'1-gun ship 
Cumberland, from which, in 1801, ho again 
moved to tho Orion, in tho Channel fleet. In 
1803 ho was ono of the captains in command 
of tho Cornish Sea Fenoiblos; in 1804 he 
commandod tho Dreadnought in the Chan¬ 
nel, and the Princess Royal from. 1804 to 
1807. 

On 28 April 1808 he was promoted to the 
rank of roar-admiral, and early in 1810 he 
hoisted his flog on hoard the 98-gun ship 


St. George, and followed Sir James San- 
maroz (afterwards Lord de Saumarez) [h vl 
to tho Baltic, os socoad in command of tti 
fleet on that station. He was employed m 
the same service in 1811, and on 1 Nov 

safled from Hand in charge of a large con™ 

for England. Three times were they obliged 
by stress of weathor to put back - it 

n proceed. 

On tho 15th thoy had anchored for the night 
in the Bolt, whon a large merchant eL 
broke adrilt and foil on board tho St. George 
which parted her cable and drove on 
shore, where slio lost her rudder and was 
forced to out away her masts. By great 
exertions she was got off and taken to Wingo 
Sound, where she was refitted as well as 
circumstances would allow with jury masts 
and jury ruddor, and was, in the opinion of 
tho oflicers, quite capable of making the 
voyage. Sho sailod accordingly on 17 Dec,, 
tho 74-gun ships Dofence and Cressy in 
company, witli orders to attend her on the 
passage. The weather set in wild and 
stormy, and on tho morning of the 24th, in 
a florco storm from the north-west, the St, 
George was driven, helpless, towards the 
coast of Jutland, struck on a hank some 
throo hundred yards from the shore, near 
Ringkjobing, and broke up. Of the 860men 
who formed her crew, twelve only were saved. 
Tlio Defence was lost, with the St. George; 
the Drossy oscupod. lleynolds’s body was 
not recovered, llo was a widower, and left 
two daughters and a son, Sir Barrington 
Reynolds, who is separately noticed. 

Another son, Ronnm Cakthdw But- 
N0I.DS {(I. 1801), when lieutenant of the 
Contour off Fort Royal of Martinique, on 
4 Fob. 1804, commanded the boats which 
cut out tho Curioux brig from under the 
batteries in Fort Royal II arbour. For his 
conspicuous gallantry on this occasion Key- 
nolds was promoted to the command of the 
prize; but his severe wounds proved mortal, 
and lie died early in S opt ember [see Bettes- 
wobth, G none u Edmund Bxhon] (James, 
Nav. Hist. iii. 245-8). 

[Official lottors and other documents in tie 
Public Record Office; Naval Chronicle, mu 
44-0, 118; Gent. Mag. 1812, i. 176; Steeles 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L 


REYNOLDS, SAMUEL WILLIAM 
(1778-1835), mozzotint engraver and land¬ 
scape painlor, was born on 4 July 177&His 
father was the son of a planter in the West 
Indies, and was himself born there, but,being 
sent in his youth to England for education, 
sottlod here permanently, and married a 
Miss Sarah limit. Young Reynolds studied 
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in the schools of the Royal Academy, and 
under William Hodges, E.A. [q. v.J, and 
■n as taught mezzotint engraving by John 
Raphael Smith [q. v.] In 1797 he scraped 
a plate of ‘ The Relief of Prince Adolphus 
ana Marshal Freytaa,’ after Mather Brown, 
which shows a complete mastery of the art, 
and during the next twenty years produced 
many fine works, including ‘llie Vulture and 
Lamb,’ ‘The Falconer,’ ‘Leopards,’ ‘Vulture 
and Snake/and 'Heron and (Spaniel,’all after 
Korthcote; ‘A Land Storm,’ after Morland; 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 1. F. 
Leicester, and Lady Harcourt, after Sir J, 
Reynolds; portraits of Lady Elizabeth Whit¬ 
bread and the Duchess of Bedford, after 
Hoppner; ‘The Jew Merchant,’ after Rem¬ 
brandt ; and ‘ The Rainbow/ after Rubens, 
He also engraved a great number of por¬ 
traits and compositions by Dance, Jackson, 
Owen, Stephanoff, Bonington, SirRobort Her 
Porter, and others, and was one of the 
artists employed hy Turner upon hU ‘ Liber 
Studiorvun.’ Reynolds worked with great 
rapidity, and his plates are executed in a 
vigorous and masterly style, etching being 
employed to strengthen Hie mezzotint with 
unexampled success. 

Early in life Reynolds secured for himself 
and his family the continuous friendship and 
patronage of Samuel Whitbread [q. v.J, and 
through that gentleman’s connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre ho became intimate with 
Shendan and Edmund Kean. lie frequent! y 
visited the theatre to assist the latter in 
making up his face for the port of Othello. 
He was engaged as drawing-master to the 
royal princesses, and through them was 
offered more than one post at court, which 
he declined, but ho accepted tho appoint¬ 
ment of engraver to the king, although 
he refused the honour of knighthood, lie 
drew and engraved a remarkable portrait of 
George III (with a heard) in extreme old 
age, which he published in 1820. Through¬ 
out his career he practised oil and water¬ 
colour painting, and exhibited landscapes 
and other subjects at the Royal Academy 
and the British Institution from 1797. nis 
landscapes, which are very original and power¬ 
ful in treatment, went largely to France 
and Germany, and are consequently little 
known in this country. Soma good examples 
of his water-colour work aio m the British 


In 1809 Reynolds paid kis first visit to 
Paris, and in 1810 and 1812 exhibited en¬ 
gravings at the Salon. Between 1820 and 
1826 he issued, in four volumes, a series of 
357 small but admirable plates of all the then 
accessible works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 


whom he claimed relationship. Upon the 
completion of this he revisited Paris, where 
his work, both in painting and engraving, 
created much enthusiasm among French 
artists, several of whom became ms pupilB 
An article, which appeared at the time in 
‘ L’Artiste/ describing Reynolds’s extraor¬ 
dinary talents, is quoted by Beraldi (lea 
Grtneurs duXIX 1 hibcle), Reynolds scraped 
a considerable number of plates in France, 
including ‘The Haft of the Medusa/ after 
Gfiricault j 1 La Bonne Fille,’ after Mme. 
Haudebourg-Lescot; ‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ after Leon Cogniet; 1 Mazeppa, 
after Horace Vernet; a few fancy subjects 
after Dubufej and some clever studies after 
Ckarlel. Several of these were exhibited at the 
Salon in 1827. Reynolds commenced a large 
plate from Constoble’s picture ‘The Look/ 
which he did not live to complete; a letter 
from him, in praise of the original, is printed 
in Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable.’ He was a 
skilful landscape-gardener, and laid out the 
grounds of Southall and Mount Edgcnmbe. 
Reynolds had many pupils, the ablest of 
whom were Samuel Cousins [q. v.J David 
Lucas, and John Lucas [q. v.] 

He died of paralysis at Ivy Cottage, Bays- 
watcr, where he hud long resided, on 18 Aug. 
1836. His collections, which consisted chiefly 
of his own drawings and engravings, were 
dispersed at Christie’s in the following April. 
By his wife, Jane Cowan, to whom ha was 
married in. 1793, and who survivod him some 
yeaTs, enjoying an annuity from the "Whit¬ 
bread family, Reynolds had two sons and 
three daughters. The elder son is noticed 
below. Of his daughters, Elizabeth, an able 
miniaturist, married William Walker (1791- 
1877) [q. v.J and Frances exhibited minia¬ 
tures nt the Academy (1828-1830). 

A small portrait of Reynolds, etched by 
Edward Bell, was published bv A. E. Evans in 
1855. A portrait by his friend Ary Scheffer is 
at Dordrecht. In a humorous water-colour 
drawing by A. E. Olialon, now in the print 
room of the British Museum, representing 
artists at work in the gallery of the British 
Institution in 1805, Reynolds, seated at his 
easol, is a prominent figure. A fine portrait of 
Mrs. Reynolds, painted by Opie, is in the pos¬ 
session of the family; another is at Pans- 
hanger, the seat of Earl Cowper. 

Samuel"Wimam Reynolds (1794-1872), 
the elder son, commenced life as private secre¬ 
tary to his father’s patron, Samuel Whitbread, 
who had undertaken to provide for him; but 
on the sudden death of that gentleman in 1815 
he became a pupil of William Owen (1769- 
1826) [q. v.J and for some years practised 
with success as a portrait-painter, exhibiting 
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at the academy from 1820 to 1846. IIo was 
also taught mezzotint engraving by his fa< her; 
and when the health of the latter* began (o 
fail, to some oxtent gave up painting, in 
order to assist him in tho completion of his 
commissions, This led to his eventually de¬ 
voting himself entirely to engraving. In can- 
sequonco of the identity of Christian names, 
tho plates of the youngor ltoynolds are often 
confused with those of his father, but,though 
executed in a somewhat similar stylo, they 
are altogether inferior. They consist chiefly 
of portraits aftor Sir Francis Grant, Henry 
"Wyndham Phillips, and other contemporary 
painters, with a fow from pictures by the old 
masters. A very clever set of oLcliings by 
him, from shot ohes by tho lion. Carolina 
Boylo, was published, with tho titlo ‘Libor 
Nugarum.' ltoynolds died at Folpluun, Sus- 
sox, on 7 July 1872. Bv his wife, Emma 
Humby, lm had five children, tho eldest of 
whom, Frank, practised portrait-painting, 
and died at Scarborough in 1805. 

[Redgravo's Diet, of Artists; Gruvus’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1700 -181)3 ; Oliavignorio’s Dicliotiuftiro 
dos Arlislos de l’Jficolo FrawpiiHo; private infor¬ 
mation.] If. M. O'D. 

REYNOLDS, TIIOM AS (jl. 16 4 1-1GG5), 
printer. [Soe under llArNALnu, Thomas.] 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1007 P-1727), 
presbyterian minister, was born in London 
about 1067, and, being an oldest son, was 
doslinod for tho law; hut tho preaching of 
William Sraythios at St. Giles’s, Cripploguto, 
led him to ontor the ministry, contrary to his 
father’s wish. IIo was admitted to tho aca- 
demyof Oltarlos Morton (1027-1008) [q. v."| at 
Stoke Newington Green, on 27 Marcli 1083. 
being still under sixteen. On tho break-up of 
Morton’s academy (1086) lie wont to Genova, 
whore lie studied for a session under Francis 
Turrotino, and conceived sorious doubts as to 
his fitness for tho ministry. He removed in 
1086 to Utrecht, whore Cnlamy found him, in 
1688, studying under Do Vries andllormann 
Wits, ltot timing to London in 1089, ho be¬ 
came assistant at Silver Street to Ualamy’s 
friond, John Howe (1030-1700) [q. v.], of 
whoso congregation liis fatlior had boon a 
member. Reynolds preachod the funeral 
sermon for Calamy’s first wifo in 1713. 

Reynolds concurred with Oalamy in tho 
wish to bo publicly ‘ordained minister of 
the catholic church,'and,after much negotia¬ 
tion [sea OaiiAmt, Edmund, I ).D,], the ordi¬ 
nation took placo on 22 Juno 169-1. Next year 
lie was chosen successor to Thomas Kentish 
in the pastorate of a presbytorian congre¬ 
gation in Great Eastehoap, near Cannon 
Street. The mombership of this congrega¬ 


tion had dropped to less than a score, But 
Reynolds soon increased the congregation 

(i h ough be was a p] am, navarnisliedpreachet? 
andbuilt anew meelmg-hoiise over theKW, 

Weigh House, at the corner of LoveLam 
Little Eastcheap, oponed in 1697. L ttiJ 
charge he remained till death. In 1715 v 
succeeded Jolm Shower [q. v.j as one of tk 
Tuesday lecturers at Salted Ball, andk 
became in 1716 an original trustee of the va¬ 
rious foundations of Daniel Williams r q T 1 
but took no part in the management of tk 
trust. 


At the Salters’ Hall conferences in 1719 
[sec BuADBWir, Thomas], occasioned hvtk 
alleged heresies of James Peirce [q. T 1 
Reynolds took a decided position in favour 
of a doctrinal subscription. In conjunction 
with Benjamin Robinson [q. v.], Jeremiah 
Smith [q. v,], and Wfiliam Tong [q.vlha 
issued (2 March 1719) an urgent appeal for 
votes on the subscribing side at the meeting 
to take placo on the following day. The 
same four divines drew up after the confer¬ 
ences an able polemic on the doctrine of tk 
Trinity and its relation to church com¬ 
munion. (Jalamy, who kept away from tk 
meetings, and thought the debates mis- 
chiovoim, was unconvinced that subscription 
would ‘ prevent heterodoxy.’ Hence theie 
arose ‘eomo coolness’ between him and 
Reynolds. James Road, Reynolds’s assistant, 
and a co-trustee of tho Williams foundations, 
voted on tho non-subscribing side; the di¬ 
vision of opinion endangered the peace of 
tho congregation. Ultimately (July 1720) 
Road was dismissed by what Onlamy calk 
‘ a piece of management. 5 There were three 
hundred communicants, of whom not more 
than a dozen loft with Read. Read was sac- 
coodod by James Wood (d. 1742), who became 
pastor at Roynolds’s doath. The agitation of 
this affair throw Reynolds into anillnese;for 
throe months his lifo was in danger, anditwaa 
erroneously reported that his mind was af- 
fectod. Inafuneral sermon(1722)forSamnel 
Pomfrot [q. v.] Reynolds reverted to the 
Sal tors’ Hall disp utes, and was attacked rather 
fiercely by Simon Browno [q. v.], who nu 
published ‘Lettor’ (1722) put him on his de¬ 
fence in tho matter of Read, Reynolds made 
no sign till Browne's pamphlet reached a 
second edition, when lie published a full and 
temperate account of tho dismissal in 1 An 
Answor ... to Simon Browne’s Letter 
(1723, 8vo). In 1728 he was_made one of 
tho original distributors (nine in number) of 
tho English regium donum, or treasury peat 
to the nonconformists, of 1,0001 a year. Rey¬ 
nolds died on 27 Aug. 1727. Wood preached 
his funeral sermon. His portent, pamteo 
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by Thomas Gibson (1680P-1751) [a. v.], was 
engraved in mezzotint by G. White. He 
left a widow, whose maiden name wsb 


Reynolds published funeral ssmons for 
John Ashwood (1706), Mary Terry (1700), 
His. Clissold (1712), Thomas Olissold (1718), 
Eleanor Mardin (1718), and William Hooker 
(1722) i accompanying most of the funeral 
sermons are didactic biographies. _ His share 
in'The Doctrine of the Blessed Trinity stated 
and defended by some London Ministers,’ &o., 
1719,8vo, is the last piece, ‘Advices relating 
to the Doctrine.' 


[funeral Sermon by Wood, 1727; Noble's 
Continuation of Granger, 1806, li. 157 sq.; 
Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
j 157sq.; Calnmy's Own Life, 1880, i. 142, 
839 sq., 866, 491, ii. 342, 413, 406, 610 sq,; 
Pike'sAncientMeeting-Houses, 1870, pp. 339 sq.; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, pp. 114 sq. j 


BETHOLDS, THOMAS (1762-1829), 
antiquary, bom in 1762, was the son of 
Joseph Reynolds, a clergyman, of Harston 
Trussell, Nortliamptonshn’e, and belonged to 
the family of Dr. Edward Reynolds, bishop 
of Norwich [q. v.l He matriculated from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 18 Oot. 1769, 
and graduated _B.A. in 1778, M.A. in 1777. 
In 1776 he was presented to the rectory of 
Little Bowden, Northamptonshire, which he 
held till his death, and to the vicarage of 
Dnnton Bassett, Leicestershire, which he re¬ 
signed in 1802. ne was also vicar of Lub- 
benham from 1787 to 1800. 

Reynolds wrote on Roman antiquities in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and in 1794 
oommunioatod to Nichols, for his ‘ History 
of Leicestershire,’ observations on the Foss 
and Via Devana (vol. i. p. cliv) and remarks 
on Lubbenkam and Farndon camps (ii, 700). 
His principal work was 'Iter Britanniarum; 
or that part of the_ Itinerary of Antoninus 
which relates to Britain, with, a new Com¬ 
ment,’ Cambridge University Press, 1799, 
4to. The book was severely handled in the 
‘British Critic’in an article attributed to 
Whitaker. Reynolds had collected and ar¬ 
ranged the materiel that bad accumulated 
since tbepublication of Horsley’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
and Dr. William Bennet [q. v.], bisbop of 
Gloyne, who examined tbe proof-sheets, de¬ 
clared that tbe author bad made many inge¬ 
nious observations, though he had the odd 
idea that he could judge better of Roman 
roads ‘by consulting books in his closet than 
ty examining them on the spot’ (Niohoia, 
Literary Illustrations, iv. 712). 

Reynolds died on 24 Dec. 1829. He had 
mamed early in life. Ilia eldest son, Joseph, 


vox,. XVI. 


died in 1806, in his nineteenth year (Oent 
Mag. 1806, pt, ii. p. 776). 

[Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; Bent Msg 1830, 
pt. i, pp 373-4.] W. W. 

REYNOLDS, THOMAS (1771-1886), in¬ 
former, was born on 12 March 1771 at 9 Park 
Street, Dublin, in which city his father, 
Andrew Reynolds (1742-1788), had acquired 
a considerable fortune as a manufacturer of 
poplins. Hia mother was Rose fri. 1797), 
eldest child of Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmead, 
co, Kildare, and it was at Kilmead that Rey¬ 
nolds spent the first years of Mb life under the 
supervision of a Roman catholic priest. At 
the uge of eight he was Bent to a protestont 
school at Chiswick, near London, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1788, when 
he was removed to a jesuit seminary at Lihge, 
He returned to Ireland in the spring of 1788, 
and, his father dying shortly afterwards, he 
inherited considerable property from him. 
But falling into dissipated habits, in conse¬ 
quence of which he became seriously ill, he 
went for the sake of his health by sea to 
Rotterdam. From Rotterdam he proceeded 
to Paris, and in the spring of the following 
year he made a journey through Switzer¬ 
land into Italy, returning to Paris in July. 
Becoming alarmed at the progress of the 
French revolution, he returned to Dublin, 
where he speedily relapsed into dissipation. 
In March 1792 became of age, and, according 
to his son’s account, into the possession of a 
fortune of 20,0007., exclusive of his share in 
the capital and profits of his father’s business. 
Living thuB in affluence, he passed his time 
idly and agreeably to himself. He represented 
the city of Dublin in the catholic conven¬ 
tion of 1792, and continued to be a member 
of the committee till its dissolution, after 
the passing of the relief act of 1798. On 
26 March 1794 he mamed Harriet Witber- 
ington (1771-1861),whose sister Matilda was 
thewife of Theobald Wolfe Tone [q.v.] But, 
in consequence of the dishonesty of a partner, 
his business had at that time so far declined 
that he found himself in serious pecuniary 
embarrassment. His principal creditor was 
a wealthy Dublin merchant of the name of 
Cope, to whom his firm stood indebted for 
6,0007. 

Hitherto he had avoided politics, but in 
January or February 1797 he yielded to the 
solicitations of his friends, and became a 
United Irishman. Shortly afterwards he ob¬ 
tained an advantageous leaBe of Kilkea Castle 
in co. Kildare from the Duke of Leinster, 
through the good offices of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald [q. v,], by whom he was in No¬ 
vember induced to accept the post of colonel 

8a 
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of tlio so-called Kildare regiment, and subse¬ 
quently, in order to enable him to attend the 
provincial meeting, that of treasurer of the 
county. On 19 Feb. 1798 there was a pro¬ 
vincial meeting of the Leinster directorate 
at Oliver Bond’s house in Dublin, and it was 
only then, according to bis own account, that 
ho became for the hrst time acquainted with 
tho real designs of his fellow-conspirators, 
and of their intention to seize Dublin and to 
subvert tho government by force of arms. 
In terror—real or feigned—at his discovery, 
ho consulted his friend and oroditor Oops, 
and, having disclosed enough to arouse Oope's 
ouriosity, he was invited to play the part of 
informer, dope, who was subsequently re¬ 
warded with a pension, was authorised by 
Oooke, the under-socretary, to stiok at no 
sum—not even 100,0001.—in order to induce 
him to turn approver. Roynolds was willing 
to assent on Iobb exorbitant terms, liis name 
was to he kept a secret, and ho was to be 
substantially indemnified for any loss ho 
might sustain. Whether his readiness to 
reveal tho conspiracy was due, as his son 
and biographer argues, to a desire to save 
his country from the horrors of a bloody 
revolution, or to less honourable motives, 
it is beyond a doubt that be was at the 
time, except for his lease of Kilkea Oastle, 
practically a bankrupt. In consequence of 
informal ion furnished by Reynolds, govern¬ 
ment was able to arrest the provincial oom- 
mittoe at Bond's houso on 12 March, and 
so practically to kill tho conspiracy. That 
Reynolds had betrayed them was certainly 
thu opinion of some of tho Unitod Irishmen, 
and it is said that only his coolness and in¬ 
trepid hearing on being challenged with his 
perfidy by Samuel Noilson [q, v.] saved him 
from boing shot dead on the spot. Others 
were not so credulous as Noilson, and more 
than one attompt seems to have been made 
to assassinate him ; and, in ordor to disarm 
suspicion, he took an oath baforo a couni y 
member tliut be bad not betrayed the meet¬ 
ing at Bond’s. 

For a time Ms secret was so well kept that 
bis property at Kilkea sufl'ered severely from 
1 .ho mill! ary, who wore freely quartered there, 
in consequonco of his supposed ‘croppy’ 
politics. On 5 May ho was actually arrested 
ou a charge of harbouring Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, and it was not till he had been taken 
to Dublin, and his identity revealed to Under¬ 
secretary Oooke, that he was sot at liberty. 
It was impossible to return to bis bouse, and 
eo, having promised to give evidence at tho 
forthcoming trials, ho was aooorded shelter 
in Dublin Oastle till tho storm had blown 
over. Tho terms of the bargain were arranged 


aud \ in addition t0 a P^ion 
of 1,0001. a year, to commence on 26 .T,Z 

1798, with 6,00(M. in hand, it was S 
that he might eoitle in any part of England 
he lilted, and receive from government letters 
of introduction, recommending him and y, 
family to the particular attention of tk 
gentry of the place. He was the princiml 
crown witness at the trial of John McCann 
on 17 July, but it was said that under tk 
fierce cross-examination of Curran it was 
rather he than McCann who was on ka 
trial. lie was, again, the principal witness 
at the trial of William Michael Byrne on 
21 July, and of Oliver Bond on the 23rd, and 
was on. tho last occasion scornfully denoimced 
by Ourran. 

After the suppression of the rebellion and 
the restoration of the metropolis to some de¬ 
gree of tranquillity, Reynolds emerged from 
his quarters in the castle and took a house 
in Leinster Stroet. By the influence of 
government bo waB on 16 Oct. made free of 
the guild of merchants of Dublin, and on 
J9 Oct. received the freedom of the city. 
But the feeling of the populace was ex¬ 
tremely hostile to him, and one night, when 
Major Sirr was dining with him, his house 
Was attacked by the mob. The assailants 
were driven off; hut Reynolds, not feeling 
secure, removed shortly afterwards to Eng¬ 
land, going in the first place to Allonby in 
Cumberland, and subsequently to London. 
After a short time he was compelled, by his 
habitual extravagance, to retire to Usk m 
Monmouthshire; hut, returning to London, 
he eventually, in 18J0, succeeded in getting 
himself appointed postmaster or packet 
agent at Liebon. The emoluments of tk 
oilioe during the four years he held it 
amounted to 5,G00L, but on the withdrawal 
of tho British army from the Peninsula they 
sank so low that he resigned jt, and in Sep¬ 
tember 1814 returned with his wife to Lon¬ 
don. Early in 1817 he was offered the post of 
British consul in Iceland, and after some 
hesitation, and stipulating that he should not 
be obliged to reside there, he accepted it. 
The appointment occurred about the time of 
the Inal of Wilson and others for high trea¬ 
son in connection with the Spa-fields meeting. 

True bills wore found against the prisoners 
by tbe grand jury of Middlesex; but, Rey¬ 
nolds's name appearing on the panel, public 
feeling was greatly aroused against govern- 
niont. ‘ He should retire/ said Curran/from 
public view, hid beneath the heap of his own 
carnage.’ Lord Oastlereagh, who suffered 
acutely from the untoward incident, evi¬ 
dently took this view of the situation, and 
in July Roynolds was quietly shipped oft to 
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Copenhagen to take up the duties of his 
consulship. The salary attached to the post 
was barely 8001., and after a brief trial, in¬ 
cluding a visit in the summer of 1818 to Ice¬ 
land, he determined to resign it. Returning 
for that purpose to London, he was allowed to 
transfer the consulship to his eon, and to travel 
for his health on the continent. After Lord 
Castlereugh’s death in 1822 he was informed 
by Canning that government desired to 
have aa little to do with him and his family 
as possible, and that the consulship would be 
abolished hut an adequate allowance allotted 
him. Heretiredpermanently toParis, where 
he loved to parade his pompous person in the 
Champs-Elysfies. He is said to have under¬ 
gone a religious conversion in 1881. In the 
following year he was attacked by cholera, 
to the effects of which he eventually suc¬ 
cumbed on 18 Aug. 1838. He was interred 
in tbe family vault in Welton church, York¬ 
shire. Iu 1889 hie younger son, Thomas (d. 
1348), undertook the task of vindicating his 
father’s character; hut the investigations of 
Madden, and more recently of Fitzpatrick, 
do not tell in Reynolds’s favour. A more 
judicial and less hostile view is taken by 
Mr. Lecky. 

[Eeynolds’s Life of ThomasKoynolds, to which 
isprafixadan excellent portrait; Madden’s United 
Irishmen, vol. i.; Curran’s Life of Curran; Fitz¬ 
patrick's Seoret Service under Pitt, containing 
much curioue information; Howell’s State Trials, 
vol xxvii.; Leeky’s Hiat. of England in the 
Eighteenth Century; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography.] R. D. 

REYNOLDS, WALTER (d. 1827), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was the sou of a baker 
in Windsor named Reginald (Anglia Saora, 
i. 682). ‘ Reynolds,’ though a patronymic in 
form, seems commonly used in his oase ns 
u true surname. He is called ‘Heyne’ iu 
‘ Annoles Londinenses/p. 229, and 1 Hey erne ’ 
in‘Annales Pnulini/p. 264. He was brought 
np at the court of Edward I (Ann. Paul. p. 
257), and became one of that king's clerks or 
chaplains. He is described na a ‘simple clerk ’ 
and ‘imperfectly eduoated,’ having, it is sug¬ 
gested, token no academic degree (MONK os' 
MtEHnsBUBT, p. 197; cf. Flores Hist. iii. 166; 
Chron. de Lanercost, p. 222). On 23 Jan. 1294 
Edward I presented him to the church of 
Wimbledon in Surrey, the royal right of pa¬ 
tronage depending upon the vacancy of the 
archbishopric of Canterbury (Cal. Patent 
Soils, 1292-1801, p. 128). Some informali¬ 
ties, however, and more than four years’ liti- 

ationin the ecclesiastical courts intervened 

afore Walter got possession of the benefice. 
Among other early preferments of Reynolds 
was the ractory of Sawbridge worth in Hert¬ 


fordshire, which he only resigned on his ap¬ 
pointment to the see of Worcester (Nuw- 
00 TOT, Report. Feel.') 

Reynolds seems to have been one of those 
evil-living, secular-minded clerks whom Ed¬ 
ward I did not scruple to use in his rougher 
business, and did not hesitate to add to the 
household of Edward, his young son. He is 
said to have been mode the prince’s tutor. 
Anyhow, he became the chief favourite and 
confidant of the young prince, who describes 
him as one‘qui a nostro setatis primordio 
nostris insistens obsequiis, secrets prescoeteris 
nostra novit’ (Fcedera, ii. 101; of. Sussex Ar- 
ehceol. Coll. ii. 87). Before 1306 Reynolds 
was keeper of the young Edward’s wardrobe, 
and the Prince of Wales was soon exerting 
all his influence to get preferment for his 
‘ very dear elerk for the good services which 
he has long rendered us, and yet does day by 
day ’ (Blxaw, in Sussex Arch. Coll. up. 86- 
87). At the some period Reynolds devised 
means to supply the young Edward’s neces¬ 
sities when his angry father had cut off all 
supplies. The heedless prince ordered Rey¬ 
nolds to provide a pair of strong trumpets for 
his‘little players,’and a pair of kettle-drums 
for ‘Fmncekin his nakarer’ (it), p. 248). The 
former request corroborates the story that 
Reynolds owed his favourwith the prince to 
his bHU in theatricals (Momr op Maimub- 
bttby, p. 197). Reynolds was also accused of 
dissolute and indecorous life (Flores Hist. iii. 
166). Yet Edward I, though not promoting 
him, did not drive him, like Gaveston, from 
his son’s household. 

Reynolds's good fortune began with Ed¬ 
ward H’s accession. He obtained the prebend 
of Wildland in St. Paul’s Cathedral (New- 
Oottet, Report. JScales. i. 224). On 22 Ang. 
1307 he succeeded the disgraced Walter 
Langton [q. v.] in the office of treasurer 
(DTT8DAJ&E, Chronica Series, p. 34), and he was 
henceforth able to devote the same cunning 
to replenishing the national exchequer that 
he had hitherto devoted to filling the private 
coffers of the Prince of Woles. A fewmonthB 
later the king's favour mode him bishop of 
Worcester, in succession to William of Gains¬ 
borough, who died on 17 Sept. 1307. He re¬ 
ceived restitution of temporalities on 6 April 
1308, and was consecrated on 13 Oot, by 
Archbishop Winehelsey at Canterbury ( ib. 
p. 204), the king attending the ceremony in 
person. 

Walter’s life continued to be a cause of 
scandal (of. Flores Hist. iii. 160). His main 
attention was still devoted to affaira of state. 
In the Lent of 1309 he was sent on a mission 
to the papal court at Avignon (Ann. Paulini, 
p, 267; Fcedera, ii. 69). He was also em- 

S«2 
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powered to sottlo n disputo between the citi¬ 
zens of Bayonne and tho Castilians (ib. ii. 70). 
On 0 July 1310 ho received tho custody of the 
great seal (Cal. Close Jlolls, 1307-13, p,.‘126). 
The 1 communitas Anglia/ says tho St. Paul’s 
chronicler, did not assent to his olovation as 
chancellor, wliioh was due to his fidelity in 
upholding the Icing's cause against tlio ba¬ 
ronial opposition (Ann. Paulini, p. 200). 

On 25 Aug. 1311 ordors were issued to the 
constahlo of Dover to allow Itoynolds safe 

D o boyond seas, as he was about to 
the gonornl council at Vionno (Cal. 
Clone Rolls, 1307-18, p. 372). On 27 Aug. 
ho surrendered the custody of the groat seal 
I o Adam de (Isgodby [ 4 . v. j (ib. p. 435 ), who, 
however, on 28 Sopt. restored it to tho Icing, 
by whom it was re-delivored to tho bishop of 
Worcester (ib. p. 438). Ou 19 Deo. Edward II 
wrote to the pope, excusing Reynolds’s at¬ 
tendance at tho council, on tho ground that 
ho was ‘ not only useful, hut indispensable 1 at 
home (Fa'ilera, ii. 101). In Novombor of tho 
same year lie was 0110 of the godfathers of tho 
king’s first-born child, tho future Edward III 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1807-18,pi.658). Un20Doc. 
1812 ho attostod the poaco mado at London 
hot ween 1 he Icing and tho barons (Ann.Pau* 
Uni, p. 225). lie eonlinuud to hold tho seal, 
continuously at least until Aprill314,though 
in later years ho was merely designated 
‘ keeper ’ (Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13 pp. 534, 
557, 681-4,1313-18 pp. 46, 71). In Well 
1812 he was also holding tho mastership of 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, York (ib, 1807-18, 
pp. 468-4). 

Just before the death ofWineholsoy, arch¬ 
bishop of Oantorbury, Olcmont V issuod a 
hull (27 April 1813), reserving to himself the 
appointment of the next archbishop. Win- 
cholsey died on 11 May. Tlio monks of Can¬ 
terbury; anxious not to loso tlioir rights, pro¬ 
ceeded immediately aftor tho funoral to the 
oleotion of Thomas Cobham [sob Ooriiam, 
Thomas oh]. But Edward hadrosolvod that 
the archbishopric was to reward Reynolds’s 
loyalty. He at onoo began nogot ialions with 
tho pope. Large sums of monoy, it was be¬ 
lieved, found tlioir way to tho papal coffers 
(Monk ojj Malmesbury, p. 197; Chron. de 
Molsa, ii. 829; Flores Hist. iii. 156; Foedera, 
ii. 267), aud on 1 Oct. a papal bull quashed 
Oobham’s election, and appointod Reynolds 
to the soe (Foedera, iii. 228-9) Reynolds 
obtained restitution of temporalities on 8 Jan. 
1314 (ib. ii. 280). On 4 Jan. the bull of ap¬ 
pointment was published at Oantorbury, and 
on 11 Feb, Reynolds received the pallium in 
Chartham church from the hands of Walter 
Maidstone, On 17 (fob. the now archbishop 
was splendidly enthroned at Canterbury in 


the prosence of the king and many 
(Ann. Pauhm, n, 276). This simoniaS 
pointment of a mere creature of courtfavonV 
(Stubbs, Const Ilist. ii. 861) to the Ww 
post m the English church created a ven 
unfavourable impression. With the at™/ 
tion of Trokelowe, the chroniclers - P " 
themselves emphatically on 
Irokelowe, adopting the official view of the 
election (p. 82), gives a vague oatalome of 
Reynolds’s virtues, and even says that Bev 
nolds only took the archbishopric' post lonm« 
reluetaliones.’ * 

Contrary to precedent, the orohbiBhop of 
Canterbury retained the custody of the great 
seal for at least three months after hie con¬ 
secration. About 6 April he seems to hare 
rosignod it in order to accompany Edwardll 
to Scotland. Ho continued an active member 

of the king’s council, and gave a general sup¬ 
port to Edward against his enemies. But he 
took no loading part. In strong contrast to 
his prndocossor,Winoholsey,he persuaded the 
unwilling clorgy to pay liberal taxes to meet 
tho king's necessities (Cal. Close Rolls, 1313- 
1818, pp. 00, 103, 121, 168; Flores Mist. 
iii. 370, 178, 181 j Monk op MAmuamraY, 
pp. 225-6). ThiB attitude may account for 
something of the olorioal chroniclers’ hos¬ 
tility to him. In 1318 he assisted in pro¬ 
curing tho paoifleat ion between the king and 
the barons at tho parliament of Leicester 
(Canon op Bridlington, p. 54). In July 
1821 he attempted mediation between the 
king and tho barons at the crisis of the 
quarrel about tho Despensers (Ann, Paulini, 

S 205; Monk ojt Malmesbury, p. 259). In 
ctober he was one of those sent by the 
bnrons to the king to beg Edward to desist 
from the siege of Leads Castle (Mubututh, 
p, 81 ; G. lb Baker, p. 12). But, as soon 
as lio dared, I 10 wont round again to the 
Icing's side. T 11 Docemher of the same year 
I 10 hold a scantily attended convocation at 
Bt. Paul’s, at which the banishment of the 
Dospensors was declared invalid (Mubi- 
muiii, p. 85; Ann. Pautini, p, 300). On 
Now Year’s day 1328 he publicly pronounced 
this sentence m St. Paufs (ib, p. 801). 

The ecclesiastical side of Reynolds’s work 
prosonts more creditable features than his 
labours in politics. Ilis opportunist attitude 
gave his efforts in the way of ecclesiastical 
reformation a good chanoe of success. He 
sought to limit suoh crying abuses sb plu¬ 
ralities, the ordination of unfit parsons, and, 
above all, to reform the gross abuses of the 
occlesiastioal courts (Stubbs, Const. Hut, 
ii. 438-9). Like Wolsey in later times, be 
Bought to efieot these objects by combining, f 
far as he could, the papal authority 
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own metropolitan jurisdiction. Immediately 
on his appointment he procured a series of 
bulls from Olament V, which invested him 
with no inconsiderable share of the jurisdic¬ 
tion usually reserved for the pope, and on 
Clement’s death obtained a renewal of them 
from JohnXXII (Wilkins, Conoilia, ii,481- 
443; Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 
471-2). Thus armed with special powers, 
Reynolds held a visitation of the diocese of 
Lincoln, where he met with some opposition 
from the saintly bishop, John de Dalderby 
[q.v.] (Litt. Cantuar. 1 . 111). In 1822 he 
held an important provincial synod at Ox¬ 
ford, in which he drew up a series of canons 
(Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 612-14). He was 
not, however, as a rule very energetic. So 
late as 1826 he had not wound up the ad¬ 
ministration of Archbishop Winchelsey’s 
affairs (Litt. Cantuar. i. 186). On the other 
hand, he showed some magnanimity in for- 
riving the monks of Ohrist Church who 
had opposed his election. Before long he 
selected them for hie special favours, and 
bestowed the fullest confidence on their 
shrewd and experienced prior, Henry of 
Eastiy [q. v.], who became his chief adviser 
in his later years. 

Reynolds upheld with great zeal the rights 
of his see against the anoient claim of the 
archbishops of York to have their cross 
borne erect before them in the province of 
Canterbury. William of Greenfield [q, v,], 
the archbishop of York, retaliated by refusing 
to recognise Reynolds's right to have the 
cross borne erect before him in the northern 
province. Soon after his consecration he 
quarrelled with the archbishop of York, 
when attending a great council held at York 
in the summer of 1814, and only royal inter¬ 
vention secured a formal peace, by which 
the right of the archbishop of Canterbury to 
hear his cross erect in the provinoe of York 
was acknowledged (Tbokelowe, p. 88; cf. 
Cal Close Bolls, 1818-18, p. 194; Fcedera, 
ii. 258 j Wilkins, Concilia, i. 448). In 1817 
Reynolds so bitterly resented the action of 
Archbishop Melton [q. v.], Greenfield’s suc¬ 
cessor, who had had his cross borne before him 
in London, that he put London under an in¬ 
terdict which was to endure as long as the 
northern primate remained there (Ann. Paib- 
lini, p. 281), and the king in despair begged 
the pope to settle once for all the time- 
hoaourad dispute (Fcedera, ii. 889). In 1322 
and 1823 he was again quarrelling on the 
subject with Melton (Fcedera, ii. 449; 
Tbokelowe, pp. 142-8). A little later he 
angrily remonstrated with Edward for pro¬ 
moting Melton to his old office of treasurer. 
But he neither persuaded Edward to get rid 


of Melton, nor forced Melton to abate his 
retensions (Monk ok Malmesbury, pp. 283- 
84). By this time the old harmony between 
Reynolds and Edward was impaired, and in 
August 1326 Edward ordered Reynolds not 
to interfere with Melton on account of his 
bearing his cross in the southern province 
(Fcedera, ii. 604). 

Edward II seems to have resented the 
exceptional powers conferred on Reynolds 
by the papacy. In 1828 Prior Henry of 
Eastry advised Reynolds to show great cau¬ 
tion in explaining to the king the lull nature 
of the papal injunctions (Litt. Cantuar. i. 
111). In 1824 he came into open collision 
with the king, when Edward accused Adam 
of Orlton [q. v.], bishop of Hereford, of high 
treason, for his vigorous partisanship of his 
patron, Roger Mortimer. Reynolds and the 
whole of tne episcopate took Orlton under 
their protection (Tbokelowe, pp. 141-2). 
Edward prudently handed over Orlton into 
Reynolds^ custody, but obtained a verdict 
against him from a jury in the royal court. 
Orlton remained at liberty under Reynolds’s 
continued protection, hut Edward deprived 
him of the temporalities of his see. De¬ 
spite the strained relatione resulting from 
this incident, Reynolds was suggested as a 
companion to Queen Isabella [q. v.] when 
she went with her son Edward, duke of 
Aquitaine, to perform homage for Guienne 
at Paris. But Reynolds, at the suggestion 
of Prior Enstry l excused himself from going 
(Litt. Cantuar. i. 187-8). Reynolds now de¬ 
voted himself to the visitation of the vacant 
diocese ofNorwieh(t'6. i. 144-6), but the prior 
and monks of Norwich Cathedral repelled his 
jurisdiction, claiming to he the guardians of 
the spiritualities during avacancy (id. i. 158- 
169). 

Meanwhile the breach between Edward II 
and his absent queen was widening. Reynolds 
anxiously surveyed the situation, in order to 
find out whioh side was going to win, and to 
declare himself for the victors. Ae the out¬ 
look was uncertain, he followed Eastry’s ad. 
vice, and played a waiting game. But his 
uncertainty frightened him into a serious ill¬ 
ness. His church oourfcs were closed for the 
greater part of a year (Ann. Paviini, p. 321). 
He remained about the court j hut, after the 
landing of Isabella in Suffolk, he thought it 
prudent to win her favour by sending herlarge 
sums of money (Mukimutii, p. 47). When 
Edward II fled from London to the west, 
Reynolds remained in the capital. Eastry 
now advised him to ‘reverently go and meet’ 
Isabella and her son. hut at the same time not 
to offend the king (Litt. Cantuar. i. 172-8). 
If a policy of mediation wire no longer pos- 
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siblc, Reynolds was to shut himself up in 
sanctuary at Oanleibury (ib, i. 106). 

On 80 Sept. 1820 Reynolds made his last 
show of opposition to Isabella by publish¬ 
ing at SL. Paul's an old papal bull against 
Scottish invaders of tho north, as if it were 
directed against the queen and kor followers 
(Ann. Paulini, p. 815). On 13 Oct, he sum¬ 
moned a mooting of bishops at Lambeth, and 
proposed that they should cross over to St. 
Paul’s. But the bishops wove afraid to enter 
the city, so Ileynolds remained ineffectively 
at Lambeth until t he rising of tho citizens on 

15 Oct. and tho murder of Bishop Stapleton 
goadod him to flight. Tho Londonors hated 
him, regarding him as a more tool of the 
king, and he only escaped Stapleton's fate 
by miming awnyiulo Jvonl, borrowing for 
that purpose the bishop of [lochostor's horses 
without asking his leavo, and compelling that 
bishop to travel from London to Lessness in 
Kent on foot. (W. l)ono in Anylia Sacra, i. 
360). Ttoynolds I line avoided attending the 
mooting of the magnates who on 20 OcL. pro¬ 
claimed 1 ho young prince wardun of (ho 
realm. But. on 7 Dec. lie left his retreat at 
Maidslono, and made his eubmission to tho 
quoen at Wallingford. Tic took a docisive 
part in tho parliament which met on 7 Jan. 
1327. On 8 Jan. tlio young Edward was 
shown to tho peoplo in Westminster Hall, 
and lloynolds delivered a discourse to them 
on tlio text. ‘ Vox populi vox Doi,' in which 
ho justified tho revolution (ib. i. 307; Chron. 
iMnereosi, p. 268, dates this on 3C Jan). Ho 
seems to havo suggested the sending of a 
deputation of tho estates to reuounoo homage 
to Edward TT at Konilworth (Idff. Cantvnr. 
i. 205). On 13 Jan. Lloynolda and other 
bishops accompanied Roger Mortimer to the 
city, where all swore in tho Guildhall to 
uphold tlio liberties of the Londoners (Ann. 
Paulini, p. 822). Reynolds apologised to tho 
citizens for any offonces ho might havo com¬ 
mitted against thorn, and present ad them with 
fifty casks of wine (ib. p, 828). As ho left 
the hall ho was assaultod and illtrontcd. On 
Sunday, 1 Fob, ho crowned Edward III at 
Westminster ( FtPiiort, ii. 684), 

Reynolds was made a member of the coun¬ 
cilortho now king,but hownainerolyregardod 
as a useful tool, and his work was done, 
lie joined with his suffragans in urging on 
the pope the old plea for tlio canonisation of 
Winoholsivy (Anytin Sacra, i. 178). Ilo oon- 
soemtod Jamas of Berkeley as bishop of 
Exeter on 22 March 3327, an not which is 
said to havo offunded the pope, lie died on 

16 Nov, at his manor of MorLlako, and was 
buried on 27 Nov. in tho south choir aisle of 
Canterbury Cathedral. ITo was heavily in 


debt to the crown, and bis goods and chattel, 
ware therefore taken into the king's wt 
(Cal. Patent Polk, 1827-1380, p. iV a! 
will, calendared in ‘ Historical Mannscrmt, 
Commission ’ Cth Report, p 460, SU J£ 
that he died poor. Ilia books were mbs 
distributed among hie clerks, and an.»li rift, 
were made to John of Eltham, Queen Raff 
and tho principal executor, the bishop of Ely 
No one spoke kindly of Reynolds save the 
monks of his oathcdral,to whom be had made 
bnnefaotions during his life, including the 
manor of Galdicot as a place of refreshment 
Reynolds was also a benefactor of the hos¬ 
pital at Maidstone ond Langdon Ahbev. In¬ 
tellectually and morally Reynolds was of 
all the modimval archbishops of Canterbury 
least dosorving of respect. Jl 


[Ann. Paulmi, Ann. London., and Monk of 
Malmesbury in Stubbs's Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward II, Muvimiith, Flores Hiet. vol, 
hi.. Litt. Cuntuar. vol. i. (all in Bolls Set)' 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i.; Chron. d B La! 
nnrenst (Hannntyuo Club); Galfridus le Baker 
od. E M. Thompson ; Calendars of Oloso Bolls, 
I'M ward II, 1307-13 and 1318-18; Cal. Papal 
TlegistorB, ed BHbb; IXantod’s Kent; Kjmer's 
Frodern, vols. ii. and iii. j Deputy-Keepers Ninth 
Report; Hint,. MSS. Comm, fith Rep pp. 138, 
447, 400; Willcina'H Concilia, vol. ii,; Snssai 
Arcbroologioal Collections, ii. 80-98; Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 460-91 (a very 
fair modern life}; Stubbs's Const. Hist, vol ii, 
and Mb Introduction to vol. ii. of the Chronicles 
of Edward 1 and Edward II; Foss’s Judges of 
England, iii, 288-01; Biographia Jnridica, pp. 
650-1; Godwin, Do Fressulibus, 1748, pp. 104-6; 
Nowoonrt’s Eepertorium Ecclos. Londin i 170, 
224, 870.] T. F. T. 

REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (1544 P-1594), 
Roman catliolio divine. [See Rainomm.] 


REYNOLDS, WILLTAM (1626-1098), 
diRSonting miniet er, son of William Reynolds, 
was born on 28 Oot. 1626 at Burns St. Mary 
(Essex and Suffolk), while the plague was 
raging in London. Tlio father, William Rey¬ 
nolds, who lived in Abohuroh Lane, London, 
was at fi rst a ololh worker, and afterwards be- 
camo a Russia merchant trading in coppeias. 
After boing educated partly at Bilson, nesr 
Iladloy, and partly in London, the son wss 
admilt od in May 1641 to Emmanuel College, 
Oambridgo, whore from 1048 to the summer 
of 1614 John Whitlock [q. v.], his lifelong 
friend, was his chamber fellow. On his gra¬ 
duating B.A. in midsummer 1644, he wss 
sonl by bis father to Russia to replace jus 
eltlor brother as factor. In August 1646 his 
fathor died, leaving bis affairs greatly em- 
ban'assod, and Reynolds landed in England 
in May 1046 to find his father's estate gone, 
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and tt brother a prisoner for debt in the ting’s 
bench. His brother escaped, and William 
was imprisoned in Ludgate on suspicion of 
complicity. By the end of summer 1646, on 
the recapture of his brother in Wales, he was 
released, and in December of the same year 
be went to aid his old friend, John Whitlock, 
in his cure at Leighton. 

Reynolds proceeded M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1048, and on 10 Oct. 1649 was, along with 
Whitlock, incorporated at Oxford. Both re¬ 
fused the ‘engagement,’ and in March 1660- 
1061 they left Leighton to become ministers 
of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. They were or¬ 
dained in October 1661 by the ministers of 
the eighth London olassis in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, London, and, adopting presby- 
terian discipline at Nottingham^ chose elders 
and deacons. In 166S they built a parson¬ 
age-house. In 1666 the Nottingham mini¬ 
sters formed a classis of their own. Reynolds 
signed the original undated draft of the usso- 
oiation {MS. Nottingham. Minutes), aud al¬ 
most uninterruptedly till 1660 attended the 
meetings, some of whioh were held in his 
bouse, he acting as moderator. The two 
friends continued their joint ministrations, 
despite some obstruction, till within two 
months of Bartholomew day {Conformists' 
Fourth Plea for the Nonnonformists, pp.80,37, 
48,44,77). In October 1663 they removed to 
Colwich Hall, a house belonging to Sir John 
Mason, In 1666 they were imprisoned for 
twelve weeks at the Black Moor’s Head Inn 
(Nottingham), and afterwards, living in the 
neighbourhood, preached where they could 
in file town. At midsummer 1668 they re¬ 
moved to Mansfield, thenceforth preaching 
every fortnight at Nottingham. In March 
108L-6 they were both committed to Notting¬ 
ham county gaol, till July 1686, ‘for coming 
to a borough town,'but on Monmouth’s land¬ 
ing in June they were sent prisoners to Hull. 
They were released in August. On 14 Oot. 
1087, after nineteen years” sojourn at Mans¬ 
field, they returned to Nottingham, where 

S continued their joint ministry till Bey¬ 
s’s death. Reynolds diod at Nottingham 
on 26 Feb. 1697-8. 

daughter of Alderman Mellor. She died in 
April 1671, leaving two sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. The younger daughter was married in 
1084 to Samuel Ooates, minister at Mans¬ 
field, Nottinghamshire. 

He published, in 1658, a funeral sermon 
on ‘Francis Pierepont,’ third son of Robert 
Pierropont, first earl of Kingston [q. v.] 
[Transcripts, in the writer’s possession, of the 
manuscript minutes of the Nottingham classical 
assembly, preserved in theHighPavementohapel, 


Nottingham, and of the fourth London classfs; 
Whitlock’s Short Account of th e Life ot Reynolds, 
1698; Barrett’s Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Mr. Reynolds, 1 March 1697-8; Heywood’s 
Diaries; Foster's Alumni Or on.; Cartwright's 
Noncouf. in Nottingham; Calamy's Account and 
Nonconformists’ Memorial, iii. 101; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, 7th Rep. p. 182.1 

W. A. S. 

RHAM, WILLIAM LEWIS (1778- 
1848), agriculturist, was born in Utrecht in 
1778, his father being Dutch and his mother 
Swiss. When still young he came to Eng¬ 
land and afterwards attended EdinhurghUm- 
versity as a medical student, hut, determining 
to seek holy orders, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduatedB. A. in 1800 
(M,_A. 1810), and was tenth wrangler. After 
talcing holy orders he successively held the 
rectory of Fersfield, Norfolk, from 1808; the 
vicarage of Broad Hinton, Wiltshire, from 
1804; a prebend of Bitton in Salisbury, from 
1806; and the vicarage of Winkfield, Berk¬ 
shire, from 1808. He remained at Winkfield 
till his death. 

Rham was very popular with his rural 
pai ish ioners, devoting himself to agri cultural 
pursuits, upon which he became one of the 
greatest authorities of his day (of. Donaldbos, 
Affric -fitopr.p.126). He was a member of thB 
Royal Agricultural Society, and sat on its 
cotmcil and committees from its beginning in 
1888. 

To its journal Rham contributed several 
valuable papers on practical agriculture, in¬ 
cluding an' Essay ou the Simplest and Easiest 
Mods of Analysing Soils ’ (i. 46), which won a 

f rize offered by the society. He maintained 
is connection with the continent by fre¬ 
quent visits, and his knowledge of conti¬ 
nental methods is one of the features of his 
agricultural papers. As the result of one 
of these continental trips, when he walked 
from farm to farm and accepted the rough 
hospitality of the peasantry, he contributed 
to the agricultural section of the 1 Library of 
Useful Knowledge ’ a manual on 1 Flemish 
Industry.’ He also contributed to publican 
tions like the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and the 
‘ Penny Cvcloptedia.’ A compilation of the 
articles whioh he wrote for the latter was 
published as ‘A Dictionary of the Farm,’ 
London, 1844,and wentthroughflveeditions: 
the later ones being edited ana supplemented 
by other hands. He also edited and revised 
an edition of Doyle’s ‘ Cyolopsedia of Practical 
Husbandry, 1 London, 1861. 

His continental experience taught him the 
necessity of agricultural schools, and the 
school of industry which he opened at Wink- 
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field in 1885 was conducted on principles 
wliioli show that he anticipated later theo¬ 
ries of education. The school, whioh ac¬ 
commodated fifty boys and fifty girls, was 
surrounded with four acres of land, upon 
which the pupils wore taught manual labour 
and the science of agriculture. Workshops 
and workrooms adjoined, and there the boys 
were taught to handle tools and the girls 
had lessons in domestic work. The esta¬ 
blishment was maintained by private sub¬ 
scription and the sale of produce. 

Bham died at Winkfleld on 81 Oot. 1818. 

[Foster's Index Ecclesiasbicus, p. 140; Diet, 
of the Farm, introductory notice; Journ. of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society; Troinenhcore's Re¬ 
port to the Council of Education, March 1843.1 

J. R. M. 

RHEAD, ALEXANDER (1580 P-1011), 
anatomist and surgaou. [Soe Rum.] 

RHEES, MORGAN JOHN (1760-1804), 
divine, was born in Glamorganshire on 8 Doc. 
1760. Although liis parents wore in humble 
ciroumstancos, ho was well educated, and 
became a teacher. Joining tho baptist cliurcb, 
he determined to be a minister, and, after 
studying at a baptist college at Bristol, was 
appointed to tho charge of Lhe baptist cliapol 
at Pony-garn, Monmouthshire, Wiiilo there 
he gained an equal notoriety as a preacher 
ana politician, and so koenly did ho sympa¬ 
thise with revolutionary opinions that on the 
outbreak ol“ the French revolution in 1780 ho 
resigned his cliargo and wont to Paris. In a few 
months he was again in Wales, disappointed 
with tho French revolutionary loauors, but 
more zealous than ever in upholding his own 
political opinions. About tho beginning of 
1790 ho founded the quarterly' Wolsh Trea¬ 
sury,’through which lie attacked tho Eng¬ 
lish ministry, and hocamo one of the most 
notorious political loaders in Wales, liy- 
ond-by ho was threatened with prosecution, 
and, aftor consultation with Mb friends, ho 
resolved to go to Amorica and there iiud a 
suitable situation for tho founding of a colony 
of Welsh malcontouts. lie landed in Febru¬ 
ary 1794, and was roceivod by Dr. Rodgors, 
provost of tho university of Pennsylvania. 

He travelled over the southern and western 
states, preaching as he went, and, after en¬ 
gaging in ministerial work for two years in 
Philadelphia, ho purchased n largo tract of 
land in Pennsylvania, to wliioh ho gave tho 
name Oanibria, and upon it founded a town 
called Beulah, Here ho settled in 1798, 
opened a church, and attracted Welsh im¬ 
migrants. But A merman condition s failed 10 
kindle Ms politieal enthusiasm, and his fame 
there is solely owing to his powers as a 


preacher. Shortly before his deathheremoved 

7 qTl^n 1 ' 861 ° QUnt ?’ ^ h6re 

17 Sept. 1804. He was survived by a widow 

the daughter of Colonel Benjamin Laria^f 

Philadelphia, and five children y 

He wrote some hymns in Welsh, but few 
of them have been translated. Shortly before 
his death he published in America a selection 
of 111 a * Orations and Discourses , 1 

[Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit ri. 
34d ; Allibono’s Dictionary of English Litoa- 
tllIe -] J.R.M. 

RHESE. [See Rims, Rhxb, Riob.] 

RHIND, ALEXANDER HENRY 
(1888-1868), antiquary, was born on 28 July 
1883 at Wick, Oaithness-shire, where hu 
father, Josiah Rhind (d. 1858) of Sibster, 
Caithness, was a banker. He was educated 
at Pultenoytown, Caithness, and at Edin¬ 
burgh University, where he was a student 
in 1848-60. He was mainly interested in 
natural history, physics, and Scottish his¬ 
tory and antiquities. lie began thus early 
to study the Piets’ honsos and cairns of lus 
nativo district, superintending in 1851 the 
opening and examination of various tumuli 
in tho neighbourhood of Wick. Later in 
tho year ho spent several months on the 
continent, whore he visited antiquarian mu- 
soums in Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Prus¬ 
sia, Holland, and Denmark. 

In 1852 Rhind sent rubbings of a slab at 
Ulbster, Caithness, to Dr. John Stuart, of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, and 
ho was soon elected a fellow of the society. 
In 1854 he presented to the society the 
osloologtcal remains from a Piet’s house at 
Kettleburn near Wick (Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, i. 264), 
and suggested to the Crystal Palace Company, 
London, tho emotion in Sydenham grounds 
of models of uarly British remains. In 1856 
lie proposed to Lord Duncan, a lord of the 
treasury, ihat 1 all pvimmval vestiges should 
bo carefully laid down on tbe ordnance 
map of Scotland,’ in order to furnish an 
index for orolimologioal inquiries. Trouble¬ 
some pulmonary symptoms had nowasserted 
1 hemselves, and lihind relinquished Ms in- 
tention of studying for the Scottish bar. 
Thenceforth his health was Ms foremost 
consideration. In 1853-4 he wintered at 
Clifton, near Bristol, in 1864-5 at Ventaor, 
Jslo of Wight, and in 1856-6 and 1858-7 in 
Egypt, where ho made important investiga¬ 
tions of tho tombs at Thebes. Malaga, tbs 
north of Africa, the south of France, Italy 
(whore in 1869 he studied Etrusoan anti¬ 
quities at Rome) were visited between I 860 
and 1862. Wherever he was he made all 
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possible observations in bis own line of work, 
and sent many papers and specimens to the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries. In 1882 he 
went again to Egypt, and some notes which he 
then made for a projected work on the Nile 
valley were appended to Stuart’s ‘ Memoir ’ 
of the author. He had, ha said, disentangled 
twoNubian dialects. After a serious illnessin 
Cairo and Alexandria he managed to struggle 
homewards as far as the Italian lakes. He 
died at La Majolica on 3 July 1863, and was 
buried at Wick. 

Bliind's bequests were characteristic and 
valuable. He left 6,0001, for two scholar¬ 
ships in Edinburgh University, and 7,0001, 
to found an industrial institution at Wick 
for orphan girls of certain Caithness parishes. 
To the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
he bequeathed 4001. for excavations j a li¬ 
brary of about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
which many were rare and valuable; copy¬ 
right of his treatise on ‘ Thebes, its Tombs 
and their Tenantsand a reversionary sum 
from the estate of Sibster to found a lecture¬ 
ship on archaeology, which sum, on the ter¬ 
mination of certain life-interests, boaame 
available in 1874. 

Ehind’s chief publication was ‘Thebes, its 
Tombs and their Tenants Ancient and Pre¬ 
sent, including a Record of Excavations in 
the Necropolis ’ (1862). This is a standard 
treatise on its subject. Others of his works 
were: 1, ‘ Britisn Primaeval Antiquities ’ 

n , a pamphlet prepared as a paper for 
ociety of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
2. ‘Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Re¬ 
sources a8 a Winter Resort,’ 1868. 3. ‘ The 
Law of Treasure Trove,’ 1868; a subject then 
‘in a very unsatisfactory condition ’ (Gent. 
Mag. 1868, ii. 687). 

Among Rliind’s many contributions to 
aroheBological periodicals were papers on 
‘Caithness tumuli’ (Proo, Soc.Antig. Soot .) ; 
‘Classification of Primseval Relics' (. Arohtsol. 
Journal ); and ‘Megalitliic Vestiges in North 
Africa’ (Arckmologia, xxxviii. 62). In 1863 
appeared ‘Facsimiles of two Papyri found 
in a Tomb at Thebes, with a translation by 
Samuel Birch, LL.D.; and an account of 
their Discovery by A. Henry Rhind, Esq., 
F.B.A.’ 

[Memoir of Alexander Henry Rhind of Si fa¬ 
ster, by John Stuart.] T. B. 

RHIWALLON aj? OYNFYN (d. 1069), 
Welsh prince, was the sou of Oynfyn up 
Qwsrstan, and on the downfall of Gruflydd 
ap Llywelyn in 1063 received (with his 
brother Bleddyn) North Wales on condition 
of faithfully serving Edward the Confessor 
‘everywhere by water and by land.’ As the 


son of Angharad, daughter of Maredudd ab 
Owain ap Hywel Dda, he was Grufiydd’s 
half-brother. In August 1067 he and Bled¬ 
dyn joined Eadrio the Wild in an attack 
upon Herefordshire, which was part of the 
general resistance to the Conqueror. In. 
1009 (or 1070 P) the two fought the battle 
of Mechain with Maredudd and Idwal, sons 
of Gruffydd_ ap Llywelyn. Though they 
were victorious, Rhiwallon fell, leaving 
Bleddyn sole prince of North Wales. His 
daughter Nest married Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
and was mother of Nest [q. v.] { the mistress 
of Henry I (Brut y Tywysogion, ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 281), 

[Anaales Cambria; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 
Florence of Worcester; Freeman’s Norman Con¬ 
quest, iv. 110,183.] J. E. L. 

RHODES, EBENEZER (1762-1839), 
topographer, woa born in Yorkshire, pro¬ 
bably at Sheffield, in 1762. He entered the 
cutlery trade, and was eleoted master-cutler 
in 1808. Rhodes made many excursions 
with James Montgomery [q. v.], whom he 
had first met accidentally on an antiqua¬ 
rian tour, to Monsal Dale, Miller’s Dole, and 
other parts of Derbyshire. In 1818 he pub¬ 
lished the first part of his folio edition of his 
‘ Peak Scenery, or the Derbyshire Tourist,’ 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire and 
illustrated by Ohantrey. It was completed 
iu four ports by 1824, and republished, Lon¬ 
don, 1824,8vo, without the plates. This was 
followed by ‘ Yorkshire Scenery,’ pt. i, Lon¬ 
don, 1826,4to (no more published). In 1887 
Rhodes issued a small ‘Derbyshire Tourist’s 
Guide and Travelling Companion.’ All his 
hooks involved himin financial loss, although 
his ‘ Peak Scenery’ remains a standard work. 
Apart from these ventures, he had turned 
his attention to journalism, and for a few 
years was editor of the ‘Sheffield Inde- 
endent.’ Meanwhile his business failed, and 
efore his death he became a bankrupt. A 
fund was raised for his support, to which 
Montgomery subscribed 1007., while Ohan¬ 
trey privately gave Rhodes 60A a year. 
Rhodes thenceforth made a small income 
by preparing steel plates for engravers by 
a novel process. He died, in embarrassed 
circumstances, on 16 Dec. 1839 in Victoria 
Street, Sheffield, leaving a family unprovided 
for. 

[Hunter's Hall&mshire, p. 343; Leader’s 
Reminiscences of Old Sheffield, pp. 58, 109,220, 
221-2 j Montgomery’s Life by Holland and 
Everett, i. 136, ii. 28, 89, 203, 359, iii. 305, 
327, vi. 245, v. 873; Sheffield Iris, 17 Dec. 
1839; information from Mr. J. Rodgers of 
Newark.] O.F. S. 
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RHODES, nUGH (Jl. 1660), author of 
the ‘ Book of Niu'turo,’ ‘ born and bred in ’ 
Devonshire, was a gontlemau of I ho king's 
chapel. For tho bouefit of tko ohildron of 
the chapel he prepared his ‘ Boko of Nurluro, 
or Sohoolo of good Manors, For Mon, Ser¬ 
vants, and Children, with Stans puer ad 
mensam.’ This was printod by Thomas Petit, 
probably about 1660. There is a copy (im¬ 
perfect) in the Bodleian Library. It deals 
with (1) ‘ The Duties of Parents and Mas- 
tors; (2) Tho Manner of serving a Knight, 
Squire, or Gontlemau; (3) How to order 
your Maystor’s Chamber at night to bod- 
wnrdo; (A) Tho Book of Nurture and Schools 
of good Manners for Man and for Ohylde; 
(6) For tho Wayting Servant; (Q) Tho Rule 
of Honest Living.’ A now odilion is dated 
in 1677, and this edition was reprinted in 
1868 for the Early English Text Society by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Rhodes was also author of ‘ Tho Song 
of tho Ohyld-bysliop, ns it was songo before 
the QueeuiH Mqjcstie in hor privio Ohambor 
at her rnnnonr of Saynt James in the Foildis 
on Saynt Nicholas Day and Innoconts Day 
this year nowoproscnt,by tho Ghyld-byfiliopo 
of Paules Okurcho with his Company ’ (1666) 
(Wabton, od. Ilazlitt, 1871, iv. 237). This 
poem consists of thirty-six octave stanzas 
and is a fulsome panegyrio on Quoon Mary. 

[Preface to the Early English Text Society's 
reprint of the Boko of Nurture in tho Bnboes 
Book, edited by F. J. Furnivall, 1808.] 

F. W-N. 


lie graduated B.A. on 22 March 1861-9 
Wood hoard that ho afterwards took a devr^ 
m physio at Montpelier. Subsequently 
traveiled m Spam, and died at Madrid a 
Lu68. 

lie was the author of ‘Flora's Vagaries-' 
a comedy, publicly acted by the students Jf 
Christ Church m their common refectory on 
8 .Tan. 1068-4, and in London at the Theatre 
Royal by hie majesty’s servants, the part of 
Flora being taken by ‘Mrs. F.1W Gwm.’ j t 
was published anonymously at London in 
1670, and again in 1677, 4to. 

Rhodes is mentioned by Wood es one of 
tho sixteen porsons who, like himself, fro- 
nueutod the weekly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Ellis for the cultivation of the ‘ delight¬ 
ful facult io of musick,’ and he is described as 
•a junior student of Christ Church, a con¬ 
fident Westmonastorian, a violinist to hold 
between his knees,’ Ilis name is also handed 
down in tho second part of an anonymous 
‘ Session of the Poets’ (stanza xli.): 

Rhodes stood and play'd bo-poep in the door, 

But Apollo, inBtoacl of a Spanish plot, 

O 11 condition thevarlet would never write men, 

Govo him three pence to pay for a pipe Buds 
pot. 

[Baker’s Biogr.Dram.l812,i.698.ii 242, Dry- 
don's Misenllany-Pooms.ii. 93; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Wolch’s Alumni Westmon. (Phillimoro), 
Wood's Athoneo Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. p kw, 
vol. iii. 819, Fasti, ii. 248.] T. C. 


RHODES, JOHN N. (1809-J842), 
painter, only son of Joseph Rhodes, was horn 
at LeodB in 1809. His father practised as a 
painter at Leeds for nearly half a century, 
and died there in 1864. John, after study¬ 
ing art under his father, exhibited eight 
pictures between 3880 and 1842 at the Royal 

Academy, British Institution, and tho Suf- , , ionn 

folk Stroet Gallery. The subjects wore rustic Bovdells Shakespeare, 1802; some plates 
scones aud groups of cattlo. lie resided for ln Ancient Terra-cottas m the British Mu- 
many years in London, but returned to Leeds, 
owing to ill-health, a few months before liis 
death on 8 Dec. 18-12, 


RHODES, RICHARD (1766-1838), en¬ 
graver, born in 1766, produced chiefly small 
line-engravings for illustrated books, in the 
stylo rendered popular towards the close of 
the lust eontinw by James neath [q.v.], and 
continued by Charles Heath, to whom Rhodes 
was principal assistant for many years, Be 
engraved plates after Fuseli in Woodmsson’s 
‘ STiakospearo,’ 1794, and in Oowper’s ‘Poems,’ 
)0; ‘ Tiiuon of Athens,’ after Howard, in 


1800; 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artiela; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists; Leeds Mercury, 10 Dee. 1842.] 

O. D, 

RHODES, RICHARD (d. 1068), poot 
and dramatist, son of a gentleman in London, 
reooivod his education at Westminster School, 
wheneo he was elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where ho matriou- 
latod on 31 July 1668. When lie wont to 
tko university I 10 was already ‘ well grounded | 
in grammar aud in the practical part of music.’ I 


seura,’ 1810; numorous illustrations to Tam/a 
‘ Shakospoaro,’ after Thurston, 1812-13; 
some ox Stothavd’s designs for Byron’s 
‘Poems/ 1814; eleven plates for Somervilles 
‘ Poems,’ 1816; several plates after Wcstsll 
and others for Sharpe’s ‘Poets,’ 1816—17; and 
a portrait of Ilonry Mackenzie, author of 
‘ The Man of Feeling,’ after Goddes. A 
number of proofs of Rhodes’s engravings are 
in tho print-room at the British Mussnin, 
lie worked skilfully in a style which gave 
little Bcope for the individuality of an 
artist. Ho died at Camden Town onl Nov. 
1838. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists,] 0. ® 
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RHODES, WILLIAM BARNES (1772- 
1826), dramatic writer, second son of Richard 
Rhodes of Leeds, and of Mercy, his wife, was 
bom on Christmas day 1772. In early life 
he was a writer in an attorney’s office, hut 
about 1799 he obtained the post of clerk in 
the Bank of England. His ability and as¬ 
siduity led to his promotion in 1828 to the 
office of a chief teller, which he held till his 
death, which took place at Bedford Street, 
Bedford Square, London, on 1 Nov. 1826. 
He left a widow, and a daughter was born 
posthumously. 

Rhodes is chiefly known as the author of a 
longpopular burlesque , 1 Bombastes Eurioso,’ 
which was produced, anonymously, at the 
Haymarket on 7 Ang. 1810, when Mathews 
tookthejpart of the King of Utopia andListon 
that of Bombostes. It was first printed in 
Dublin in 1818, but was not published with 
the author’s name until 1822, Since then 
numerous editions have been issued. Rhodes 
was also a collector of dramatic hteiature, 
and made large purchases at the Roxburghs 
sale in June 1812. His library was sold by 
Sotheby in 1826. He also wrote: 1. ‘The 
Satires of Juvenal,' translated into English 
verse, 1801, 12mo. 2. 1 Epigrams,’ 1808, 
12mo, 

[dent Mag. 1820, ii. 471; Genest's Account 
of the Staga, nil. 203 ] E. I. O. 

RHODRI Maws, i.e, the Gbha.t ( d . 
877), Weleh king, waB the son of Merfyn 
Fiych [q. v.], on whose death in 844 lie 
became ruler of North Wales. According 
to Jesus Coll. MS. 20 ( Cymrodor , viii. 87), 
he was the son of Nest, heiress of Powys, and 

S andson of ‘ Ethellt,’ heiress of Gwynedd; 

ter authorities (‘ Gwentian Brut,’ Powel, 
Cutnbuonawc) reverse the two names. By 
his marriage with Angharad, daughter of 
Meurig ap Dyfhwallan, he became, on the 
death (in 871) of Gwgon, her brother, ruler 
of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tvwi also ; his 
realm then extended from Anglesey to Gower, 
though hemmed in on the west by Dyfed 
(extending from St. David’s to Carmarthen), 
and on the east by principalities occupying 
the modern Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Glamorganshire. It was probably against 
Rhodii, who was an active and energetic 
pnnce, that Burkred of Mercia in 863 sought 
the help of his overlord Ethelwulf; the West- 
Ssxon king led an expedition into Wales, 
which for a time re-established the Mercian 
supremaoy. But Rhodri was chiefly occupied 
in v ithetanding the incursions of the Danes, 
who ; with the ‘Dubh Gaill,’ or ‘gentiles 
nigri ’ of the Menevian annals, appeared in 
the Irish Sea from about 850, and began to 


E ress hardly on Wales. Irish chronicles tell 
owhe slewaDanishleader‘Horm’in856; in 
876 he suffered a reverse, probably the 1 battle 
in Anglesey on a Sunday ’ recorded under 
that year in ‘ Annales Cambria/ which com¬ 
pelled him to flee to Ireland. In the follow¬ 
ing year both he and his son (or brother?) 
Gwriad were slam by the English, a blow so 
keenly felt by bis subjects that a victory 
over the English won on the banks of the 
Conway three years later came to be known 
as ‘ God’s vengeance for Rhodri.’ 

According to Asser, Rhodri left six sons, 
of whom he mentions Anarawd as the 
leader (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 488). Two others, 
Cadell and Merfyn, are named by early au¬ 
thorities ; aa to the other three there is some 
discrepancy. A tradition, of the existence 
of which in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis 
there is evidence, asserts that on theirfather’s 
death, Anarawd, Cadell, and Merfyn divided 
hie dominions among them, taking'Gwynedd, 
South Wales, and Powys respectively (Gib. 
Oambe. Descriptio Karabi ice, i. 2). It is cer¬ 
tain that Anarawd and Cadell rounded the 
royal houses of Gwynedd and Deheuharth; 
Merfyn appears to have transmitted no 
princely claims, and his possession of Powys 
is unattested. In later times the Btory ran 
that Rhodri himself made the partition, as¬ 
signing a royal court to each of the three 
bom, and arranging for the supremacy of 
the eldest over the other two (Gwentian 
Brut in Myv. Arch. 2nd ed. p. 688, Sir John 
Price in the ‘ desciiption ’ prefixed to Powel’s 
Historie, Humphrey Llwyd and Powel in 
the Historie itself). A document in the 
Iolo MSS. (pp. 80-1) adds the provision 
mads by Rhodri for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes between two of the three princes. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
there was much debate among the antiquaries 
of Wales as to whether Anarawd or Cadell 
were the eldest and theiefore the privileged 
son, North and South Wales being at issue 
upon the matter. A full discussion of the 
topic from the noil hern point of view may 
be found in Vaughan of llengwrt’s ‘British 
Antiquities Revived' (1662, reprinted at 
Bala in 1884). 

[Chronicle and Genealogies in Harl. M8. 
8869, as printed in Cymrodor, yol. ix.; Jesus 
doll MS. 20, as printed in Cymrodor, vol. viii.; 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle i Annals of Dieter; 
Chronicon Scotorum, Rolls ed.] J. E. L. 

RHODRI ab OWAIN (<Z. 1196), Welsh 
prince, waa_ a eon of Owam Gwynedd [q, v.] 
by his cousin Oristyn or Cnsiant, daughter or 
Gfronw ah Owaia ab Edwin, On his father’s 
death in 1170 he was one of m any claim ants for 
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a share of Gwynedd, but whatever portion lio 
secured was lost to him in 1174, wlion his elder 
brother, David, possessed himsolf of the whole 
rogion. In 1175 David imprisoned him ; lie 
succeeded, howover, in escaping, and before 
the end of tho year had driven his brother 
out of Anglesey and tho adjacent districts, 
malting the Conway the boundary between 
them. Tie now on! orod into an alliance with 
B1iye ap GrulTydd, prince of South Wales, 
and married one of his daughters, a union 
against which Archbishop Baldwin in vain 
protested, on tho score of consanguinity, 
when ho visited Anglesey with (Jiialdus 
Camhreneis in 1188. In the interval bo- 
tiwoou this visit and the transcription of the 
flret edition of tho Wolsli 1 Itinerary ’ of Gi- 
raldus (1191), [fliodriwus dispossessed of all 
hie territory by his nephews, the sons of 
Cynan all (twain. In 1103 lie was for a 
short time reinstated in Anglesey with the 
aid of Godrod, king of Man, an episode after¬ 
wards Tomombered as * the Gaelic summer ’ 

(Red Booh of Jlerr/est, Oxford edit. ii. 405), 
hut before tho end of tho year ho wus again 
drivon out by the sons of Oynan. In 1194, 
wlion Llywelyn ah lorworlh and tho sons of 
Oynan ovorlhrow David, ho appears to have 
taken his brother’s side, and probably lod tho 
forces which woro dofoatod by Llywolyn at 
Ooed Aneu in Anglesey, As a result of his 
nephew’s victory, ho was left witli a hare 
livelihood. He died in 1196. Tho 1 Myvy- 
rian Archaiology’ contains one poem 1o 
Rliodri by Gwalckmai (2nd edit. p. 146), 
one by Elidyr Rais (p. 211), and four by 
Llywarch ap Llywolyu (pp. 201-8). 

[Anualos Cambria; Bruts iu tho Myvyrinn 
Archaiology; Itinorarhuu Kambrias byGimildiis 
Oambrensis.] J. E. J* 

RHUN at MAELGWN (JL 650), British 
king, was the son of MaBlgwn (hvynedd 
[a. v.], whom ho succcodod asrnlor of North 
Wales about 647, Tho modiinvul romauce 
known aB ‘Brouddwyd Rhonabwy’ intro¬ 
duces Rhun as 'd tall man with curly au¬ 
burn hau - ,’ whose privilogo it is to give 
counsel to all comers, and to whom Arthur 
accordingly brings his counsellors [Mahi- 
noffion, oil, Jtliys and Evans, pp. 159, 160). 
This conjunction of Rhun and Arthur is an 
anachronism, but what is said of the former 
suggests that lie inherited from his father 
not only North. Wales, but also the authority 
of ‘ gwlodie,’ or overlord of the other Kymrio 
princes. According to a ‘ eyfarwyddyd ’ or 
popular talc, quoted by lorworth ap Jladog, 
who in tho early part of the thirteenth cent ury 
compiled tho vonedotion code of tho laws of 
Ilywel the Good, Rhun invaded the north 


m order to avengo an inroad into Arfoa ftlm 
legion between Bangor and the Riv&M of 
the northern princes Olydno Biddyn.Nidd 

T IIael > “d Rhydderch Had 
(Jl. 670), whose comrade Elidyr Mwynfawr 
had boen previously slain in the district. 
The men of Arfon led the van of Rhtm’s 
host, which was so long absent from "Wales 
that on its triumphant return Rhun granted 
to Arfon fourteen perpetual privitem 
(Ancient Laws of Wales, ed. Owen, i. 104-61 
Rowlands speaks in ‘Mona Antique’fed! 
1723, p. lflt) of other laws made by Rhun 
containod in an old manuscript styled ‘Laws 
of Rhun ap Mnelgwyn; ’ this, however, was 
probably only a copy of the Venedotian code 
containing ‘ Breiniau Arfon.’ Rhun appears 
in the Triads as one of the three ‘blessed 
rulers’ of tho Isle of Britain (Myv. Arch. 
sor. i. 9, ser. ii. 8, sor. iii. 26), and also as 
Olio of tho throo ‘ golden-ehackled ’ princes of 
tho island (if;, sor. i. 22, ser. ii. 48, ser, iii. 28), 
which is explained ae meaning that he was 
too t all to rido any horso with stirrups in the 
ordinary way, and therefoie had a chain of 
gold slung across the crupper of his steed to 
support his anklos. That he bore the surname 
1 11 ir,’ i.e. the t all, isltnown from the pedigrees 
in .Ti'sus Ooll. MS. 20 ( Cymrodor , viii. 87) and 
tho poetry of Moilyr Brydydd ( MyvyritmAr- 
ohaiology, Denbigh edit. p. 140). Rowlands 
asserts, without authority, that he gave his 
name to Oaor Rhun, the ancient Oonovram 

(TVTtvnft. Amf arl Tn 
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is represented as a gallant sent to try the 
virtue of Elpliin’s wife, an attempt in which 
ho is baffled by the substitution of maid for 
mistress. 

[Ilavl. MS. 3869, and authorities cited.] 

j.n 


RHTDDEROH I1AEL, i.e. the Liberal, 
or IIjun, i.e. the Aged (jl. 680), British 
king, was tho son of Tudwal Tudolyd ap 
Olynog ap Dyfnwal lien (Harl. MS. 8859, 
nsprintedin Cymrodor,u.. 178). Tho aeventh- 
oi’utury tract known as the ‘ Saxon Genea¬ 
logies’ montions ‘Ridorchhen’asoneoffonr 
J Jmish kings who fought against IIussa,]niig 
in Northumbria, about 680 (Nbnhius, ed. 
Mommsen, 1804, p.206, in Mon, Germ,Butr, 
Mon. XEst. Brit, p. 75). Adamnan says that 
‘ Roderous fllius Tothail, qiti in Petra Cloithe 
(i.e, Aiclud or Dumbarton) regnant,’ was a 
friend of St. Oolumba, and on one occasion 
sent to him to inquire privately whether he 
would fall a viotim to his foes. The samt 
replied that he would die in his bed, and taw 
prophecy, says his biographer, was nufutsa 
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(Vita S. Columibte, i. 15). Except for these 
two references, what is known of Rhydderch 
comes from late sources. The Welsh Triads 
call him one of the three liberal princes of 
the isle of Britain (Myv. Arch, 2nd edit. ser. 
i, 8, ser. ii. 82, ser. ui. 30), and speak of the 

jfradog,’ i!e. Aidan, king of the ^cots from 
574 to 806 (ser. i. 48, ser. iii. 62). Iorwerth 
ap Madog, in the Yenedotian edition of the 
jaws of Hywel the Good, mentions Rhyd¬ 
derch Hael among the northern chiefs who 
attacked Arfon m the time of Rhun ap 
Maelgwn [q. vj (Ancient Welsh Laws , ed. 
Owen, i. 104). In Jocelyn’s ‘ Life of St. Ken- 
tigem’ he appears as the devout king who, 
zealous for the progress of Christianity among 
his people, invited the saint to the north 
from St. Asaph, and met him at Hoddam in 
Dumfriesshire, where Kentigem for a time 
established himself, moving in the course 
of a few years to Glasgow. According to 
Jocelyn, Rhydderch and Kentigem died in 
the same year. The date, however, is un¬ 
certain. 

It is generally believed that Rhydderch was 
the victor in the battle of Arderydd, fought, 
according to Harl. MS. 8869 (Cymrodor, ix. 
166), in 678. Skene has identified the site 
with the Knows of Arthuret, nine miles north 
of Carlisle (Four Ancient iBooks <tf Wales, 
i. 06), a suggestion generally accepted, in 
spite of the fact that itB author habitually 
wrote ‘ Ardderyd,’ to make it more plausible. 
Various theories as to the cause of the conflict 
have been put forward. Edward Davies 
believed it to have been a contest between 
Christianity and druidism, the leading figures 
on either side being Rhydderch and Morlin 
(Mythology of the British Druids, pp. 469- 
474). Skene took it to he a straggle between 
a Roman and Christian and a native and 
semi-pagan party (Four Ancient Books, i. 06). 
Rhys (Celtia Britain, p. 143) regards the 
main result of the battle as the shifting of 
power from Carlisle to Rhydderch’B capital at 
Dumbarton. Several allusions to Rhydderch 
are to be found in the mediaeval Merlin 
poems. The ‘Hoianau’ speaks of him as 
'guardian of the faith,’ who hunts with his 
dogs a mystic pig; the series of kings in 
'Cyfoesi Myrddin’ starts with him; in the 
‘Afellennau’ the mystic apple tree is pro¬ 
tected from the glance of ms men. No im¬ 
portance is to be attached to the inclusion 
of Rhydderch in one of the lists of ‘saints’ 
in the Iolo MSS., p. 138, or to the state¬ 
ment in 1 Englynion y Beddau’ (Black Book 
of Carmarthen, fol. 82 6) that his grave is at 
Abererch (Carnarvonshire). 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 


RHYDDERCH, RODERICK. or 
ROGERS, JOHN (d. 1735), printer, was 
the son of Rhydderch Dafydd ap Gruffydd 
of Cwm Du, near Newcastle Emlyn, In 1708 
he settled as a printer in Shrewsbury, and 
from that year until 1728 printed, accord¬ 
ing to RowWds’s ‘ Cambrian Bibliography,’ 
eighteen books connected with Wales. He 
was himself an author, publishing transla¬ 
tions of English religious tracts in 1716 and 
1720, and ballads in 1717 and 1722. From 
1716 until his death he edited a Welsh 
almanac, for which he occasionally wrote 
v erse i there are poem s by him also in' Carolau 
a Dyri.au Duwiol,’ 1720, and in 1 Blodeugerdd 
Cymru,’ 1769. His most important work 
was, however, the ‘ English and Welsh Dic¬ 
tionary' published by him in 1726 (2nd edit. 
1781, 3rd edit. 1787), which was the first 
undertaking of the kind. This was followed 
in 1728 by a Welsh grammar (in Welsh), 
abridged for the most paxt from that of Dr. 
John David Rhys [q. v.] Soon after this 
Rhydderch, as we learn from a letter he wrote 
to Lewis Morris [q. v.] in December 1729, 
gave up his business and moved to London. 
His last days were spent at Cattolhaiam 
in the parish of Cemais, Montgomeryshire, 
where he died in November 1786. 

[Rowlands's CambrianBibliography, Ashton's 
Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig, pp. 198-206, 716- 
718.] J. E. L. 

RHYGYFARCH (1066-1099), wrongly 
called Rhyddmabch, and in Latin Riohmae- 
onus, clerk of St. Davids, was the eldest 
son of Sulien, bishop of St. Davids from 
1072 to 1078, and from 1080 to 1086, 
Bom in 1066, ne was trained by his father, 
who maintained a school of great reputation 
at St. Davids, and appears to have spent 
most of his life in that place and at Llan 
Budarn Fawr in Cardiganshire, the home of 
the family. He is the author of the oldest 
extant life of St. David, that in Cotton, MS. 
Yesp, A, xiv, printed in Rees’B ‘Cambro- 
British Saints,’ pp. 117-44. MS. A. 4.20, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, a Latin psalter, was 
written for Rhygyfarch’s use by his brother 
Ieuon: it contains some verses by him. Ac¬ 
cording to'Brut yTywysogion’ and ‘Brut y 
Soeson,’ he was the most learned Welshman 
of his time, and yet had reoeived no instruc¬ 
tion except from his father. He died in 1099, 
at the age of forty-three, leaving a son Sulien, 
who became a clerk of Lion Badam Fawr, a 
teacher, and a peacemaker between Welsh 
and English, and died on 22 Sept. 1146. The 
only ancient authority which makes Rhygy- 
faich a bishop is MS. C. of ‘ Annales Cambrise; ’ 
but even if the text of that manuscript is cor- 
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ruetly givon in tlio Rolls edition, *episcopus' is 
probably a mistake for ‘opiscopi,’ io bo intern, 
with * Sulien.’ Stilion was no doubt followed 
directly by "Wilfrid, and the conjectures of 
Iladdan and Stubbs ( Councils and Ecclesias¬ 
tical Documents, i. 301 n.) have no historical 
basis. The Gwentian * Brut y Tywysogion,’ 
which spoalts of ‘ Rliyddmarch [a form for 
which there is no other evidence] escob 
Dewi,’ is of no authority. 

[Annnles Ciimbriir; Brats in Myvyrian Ar- 
cliniology, 2nd edit., Unddan and SLubbs’s 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 180, 
note h, pp. 208-9, 801, 063-7. J J. E. L. 

RHYS ab OWAIN (d. 1078), Welsh 
prince, was the son of Owain ab Edwin ab 
Emon ab Owain ap Ilywel Dda. IIo was 
one of the leaders defeated by William Pitz- 
Osborn [q. v.] in an expedition led by the 
latter about 1070against the peoplo of Breck¬ 
nock (Obd. Vit. iv. 7). On the death of 
his brother Marodudd in 1071, Blcddyn ap 
Oynfyn of "North Wales appears to' linvo 
seized the crown of Doheubarth, but in 107/3 
Rhys and tho hondmon of Ystrad Tywi (East 
Oarmarthcnshire) slew tho northern prince, 
and South Wales was divided between, liliys 
and Rliyddurch ap Oaradog, who in tho aarno 

S ear defeated Gronw and Llywelyn, sons of 
adwgan, in the battle of Oamddwr. In 
1070 the death of Rhyddorch loft Rhys in 
solo possession; ho defeated the sons of 
Oadwgan onco again in the following year, 
in tho battlo of ‘ Guinnitul.’ In 1078 Rhys 
was attacked by Traliaearn ap Caradog, then 
ruling over North Wales; his household 
troops woro out to pieces, and ho himsolf 
became a fugitive, disuRtors whioh wero re¬ 
garded in the north nB a judgment for tho 
murder of "Bleddyn. Towards tho ond of the 
year ho and liis brother JTywol wero slain 
bv Oaradog ap Gruifydd, lord of Gwynllwg 
(Wontloog). 

[Annales Cambrias; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
clmiology, 2nd odiL.; Erooman's Norman Con¬ 
quest, iv. B03.] J. E. L. 

RHYS ai> TEWDWR (d, 1008), Welsh 
king, was the son of Towdwr ap Oadell ab 
Einon ab Owain ap Ilywel "Dda (Gib. Oambb. 
Descr. Kambr.i. 3; Jesus Coll. MS. 20, in 
Cymrodor, viii. 88). Late authorities, such 
ob David 1‘owol and Lowis Dwnn ( Visita¬ 
tions, ii. 10), omit Oadell, and by malting 
Rhys a son of the Tewdwr ab Einon who 
died about 994 (Annales Cambrics), would 
have it understood he performed the notive 
deeds of his short reign between the ages of 
ninety and a hundred. IIo became king of 
South Wales on the death of Rhys ab Owain, 
his seoond cousin, in 1078; according to the 


untrustworthy* GwRntinnBroVW^r 

Brittany; but ‘Brut IeuanBrechfa Wr 
Into authority, says it was fromfif 
while the other Bruts give no hint twT 
was an exile at all two or thrS 
after hie accession he was harassed by tW 
tacks of Oaradog ap Gruifydd ap 
who had now made himself master o 2 
greater part of Gwent and Morgana™ 
According to tlia twelfth-centnrv lifa 
Gruifydd ap Cynan (1065P-11® v ] / 
pnnoo found him in 1081, when Es & 
at Porth Olais, near St. David’s, a rofueei 
the cathedral prooincts, willing to won 
homage and the half of his realm to GhuffVdd 
in roturn for assistance. While this part of 

tho story may have been coloured by the Mo- 

graphor’s provincial zeal, it is certain the two 


is 
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a placo not yot identified (though it cannot 
ho Oaruo in Montgomeryshire, as popularly 
supposed), but probably to bo looked form 
South Cardiganshire ( Cymrodor, xi, 167). 
Thore a dooisivo battle was fought, in which 
Oaradog, Trahaoarn, and Meilyr foil, and the 
crowns of Gwynedd and of Dokeubarthwere 
pormnnontly secured to the descendants of 
Gruifydd and of llhysrespectively. Gruffydd's 
biographer alleges that he was distrusted by 
Rhys, who withdrew from him after thebattle, 
and that in revonge he ravaged lthys's lands, 
Rhys wftB again involved in civilstnf$ml088, 
when Maiiog, Oadwgan, and Rhiryd, sons 
of Bleddyn ap Oynfyn, drove him into exile. 
Boforo the end of the year, however, he re¬ 
turned with Irish assistance, and defeated 
the throe in the battle of ‘ Pen Letheieu,'in 
whioh Madog and Rhiryd fell. Another 
movement, due to tho conduct of the rela¬ 
tives of Oadifor ap Oollwyn of Dyfed,who set 
up Gruifydd ap Maredudd against Rhys, was 
crushed m 1091 at the battle of LlauDudoch 
(St, Dogmel’s). Tho Normans were now be¬ 
ginning that vigorous attack on South Wales 
whioh marked the reign of William Eufna, 
and in tho Easter week o f 1093 (17-23 A mil) 
lthye met tho new settlors of Breclmockin 
battle, and was slain. Both Florence of 
W orcost or and tho Welsh Bruts use language 
whioh implies that the blow was believed m 
that age to have put an end to kingship 
among the "Welsh; Dyfed and Ceredigion 
were at once invaded by the Nomuns, and 
many years wont by ore the descendants of 
Rhys were able to restore tho principality of 
South Walos, Rhys married Gwladys, daugh¬ 
ter of Rhiwallon ap Oynfyn (Bmty Tywyso- 
ffion, Oxford edit. p. 281), and left lares 
children: Gruifydd, who after many years 
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succeeded Mm; Hywel, wbo was imprisoned 
by Arnulf Montgomery, but escaped -with 
some bodily injury (ih, p. 296); and Nest, 
w ho married Gerald of Windsor. 

The circumstantial account given in the 
‘ Gwentian Brut ’ and in Powers 1 Historic’ 
of the relations between Rhys and Iestyn 
ap Gwrgant of Glamorgan appears to be 
•vnthout historical authority. So, too, is the 
statement found in the Iolo MSS. (p. 216) 
that Rhys brought over from Brittany the 
i system of the round, tabic,’ with rules for 
the bards as they were observed in Arthur's 
time. 

[Annates Cambrias; Bruts in Myvyrian Ar- 
chaiology, 2nd edit.; Florence of Worcester; 
Powel’s HiBtorie of Cambria; Life of Gruffydd 
ap Oynan in Mvv. Arch. /Freeman's Norman Con¬ 
quest and William Rufus.] J. E. L. 

RHYS at GRUFFYDD (1182 P-1197), 
prince of South Wales, called‘Rhys Mwyn- 
fewr 1 and * yr Arglwydd Rhvs, was son 
of Gruffydd ap Rhys (d. 1187) [q. vj and 
Gweidlian, daughter of Gruffydd ap Oynan 

S Jesus Ooll MS. 20 in Oymrodor, viii. 88). 
lorn about 1132, he in 1146 aided bis elder 
brother Gadellin the capture of the castles of 
Dinweileir, Carmarthen, and Llaustephan; 
he was with Cadell, too, in his attack upon 
Wiaton Castle in 1147. In 1160 ha joined 
in the invasion of South Cardiganshire, 
which expelled Hywal ab Owain Gwynedd 
from the district; he and his brothers in 
1161 carried the war into the tract between 
the Aeron and the Dovey, and almost wholly 
won it. Later in this year Maredudd and 
heburatLoughor Castle, ravaged Gower, and 
repaired their castle of Dinweileir. In 1163 
they completed the conquest of North Oar- 
diganshire, took Tenby by a night surprise, 
and captured also the castles of Aherafnn 
and Ystrad Oyngen. Rhys closed the year 
with a foray into Oyfeiliog, the region eaBt 
of Machynlleth. By the departure of Cadell 
this year on a pilgrimage, power fell into the 
hands of the two youths Maredudd and 
Rhys, and the death of the former in 1166 
left Rhys sole ruler of what was held by the 
Welsh in Dyfed, Ceredigion, and YBtrad 
Tywi. In 1166 he strengthened his northern 
frontier by building a castle at the mouth of 
the Dovey. 

With the substitution of the strong hand 
of Henry II for the anarchy of the previous 
reign, Rhys's position hecame difficult. He 
made preparations for n conflict in the early 
part of 1168, removing all his valuables to 
the wilds of Ystrad Tywi, Henry, however, 
persuaded him to submit, and in an inter¬ 
view promised him Oontref Mawr and an¬ 


other whole ‘cantrev.’ According to the 
Welsh authorities this promise was not kept, 
and the forays of Walter Clifford, to whom 
Cantref By chan was given, coupled with the 
establishment of Roger de Clare in Ceredi¬ 
gion, drove Rhys once more into rebellion 
[see Olake, Rosbe de]. He captured Clif¬ 
ford’s castle of Llandovery, and burnt those 
of Roger in Ceredigion; in 1169 he de¬ 
stroyed the castles of Dyfed, and attacked 
Carmarthen, which was, however, relieved 
by Reginald, earl of Cornwall [q. v.l Rhys 
was now beset in Dinweileir by the com¬ 
bined forces of the English and the North 
Welsh, but he successfully stood the siege. 
He was apparently not again disturbed until 
the spring of 1183, when Henry, who had 
now returned from the continent, marched 
into South Wales to reduce him to obe¬ 
dience. The expedition reached Pencader, 
where Rhys was overcome. He returned with 
Henry to England, and on 1 July 1168 did 
him homage at the council of Woodstock 
(R. Dioeto, Rolls edit. i. 311). But in 1164 
he was again in revolt, destroying castles in 
Ceredigion, and when, in the autumn of 
1166, Henry led an army against the princes 
of North Wales, Rhys was one of the con¬ 
federate chiefs who met to oppose him at 
Corwen. The king’s failure encouraged him 
to attack Cardigan Castle, which he took at 
the beginning of November, with the aid of 
a clerk, one Rhygyfarch; Oilgerran also fell 
into his hands, as well as Robert Fitz- 
Stepben, bis cousin. Rhys was now master 
ogam of Ceredigion; in 1167 he joined the 
princes of Gwynedd in an attack on Powys, 
wMch gave Mm the district of Oyfeiliog, and 
afterwards in a long hut successful siege of 
the royal castle of Rhuddlan. Next year he 
built a castle at Abar Emion, and twice in¬ 
vaded Brecknock, the first time unsuccess¬ 
fully, the second with Buck a show of power 
as to win for him favourable terms of peace 
from the justiciar, Richard de Luoy [q. v.] 
Rhys's position was now well assured; in 
1171 he rebuilt Cardigan Castle, and reduced 
Owain Oyfeiliog of'Powys to submission. 
In the autumn of the same year he took 
advantage of Henry’s passage through South 
Wales on his way to Ireland to come to on 
understanding with him; in return for a 
substantial tribute, the lung recognised his 
possession of Ceredigion, Ystrad Tywi, and 
two oommotes of Dyred. The arrangement 
was confirmed on Henry’s return at an 
interview between him and Rhys, wMch 
took place at Laughame in Easter week, 
and, according to the ‘ Chronicle of the 
Princes,' Rhys was soon after made ‘justice 
of allDeheubarth.' In the rebellion of 1173- 
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] 174 lie sided with Henry, and in the latter an incident -which Qiraldus Oambrenah—' 
year besieged Tutbury, wliioh was hold for garded as a signal instance of divine 
Earl Ferrers, with a force of Welshmen (R. button. Released by his son Hvwei q’ 
Diomo, Rolls edit. i. 384). On 29 June he had to faoo in 1196 a plot of the Jw 

1176 he was present at the council of Ystrad Tywi to depose him in favour of h 
Gloucester, having with him six minor eons Maredudd and Rhys, whom he forft 
princes of South Wales, most of whom were with imprisoned in Ystrad Meurig Casth 
connected with him by marriage. In May TIis last campaign was fought in 1190 

1177 he did homage to Henry at Oxford he dost roved Carmarthen, captured ani bnrnt 
with the other princes of WaleB, and re- the castle of Oolwyn, burnt the town of 

ceived Meirionydd, a district hold by Oynan Radnor, defeated RogerMortimemapitclied 

ab Owain Gwynedd until bis death in 1174: battle, and took Pain’s Oastle in ElfaeL He 
in the same year he strengthened his hold died on 28 April 1167, and was buried m St 
on tho upper valley of the wye by building David’s Cathedral, where Mb tomb (of the 
a castle at Rhayader. A struggle with the ond of the fourteenth century) is shown in 
sons of Oynan began in 1178, which ended the presbytery. According to the*Annals 
in their winning back Meirionydd for the of winchester,’ Rhys was at the time of his 
north. death under excommunication in conse- 

Rkys’s sons were now old enough to be quence of an insult inflicted by his sons 
a source of trouble to him. Their ravages upon Peter de Lein; on the submission of 
inducod Henry in 1184 to plan an expedi- Iub son Gruffydd, his body was scourged and 
tion into South Wales, but Rhys met the absolution pronouncod over it. 
king in July at Worcester, and tkero pro- Rhys married Gwonllian, daughter of 
miaed obedience on their behalf. He found, Madog ap Maredudd of Powys, and left a 
however, that, they would not accept his numerous progeny by her and others. His 
terms, and had accordingly to wait upon sons were Rhys Gryg (d. 1234), Gruffydd 
Henry at Gloucester shortly afterwards and ( d . 1201), Maredudd (d. 1201), Oynwrig (i 
inform him that poace could not he made. 1237), Tlywel Sais (a. 1109), Maelgwn (d 
The conflict was novcrtheloss postponed, and 1231), Oadwaladr ( d . 1186), Maredudd, arch¬ 
in 1186 matters were settled by Ranulf de deacon of Cardigan (d. 1227), Maredudd 
Glanvillo [q. v.] Rhys afforded archbishop Ddall (d. 1239), and Morgan (d. 1261). Of 
Baldwin fq. v. J every facility for hie tour liis daughters, Gwenllian (d. 1280) married 
through Wales in 1188; he recoivad him at Ednyfed Fyokan and Angkarad "William 
Radnor, esoorted him through a considerable FitzMarlin; Elnion Olud of Elfael and 
portion ofhiedominions,onuentortainedhim Einion ap Rhvs of Gwerthrynion were also 
at Cardigan. BuL for the entreaties of his sons-in-law of Rhys, 
wife ho would himself have taken the cross, Rhys is gonorally reckoned the founder of 
Tho doalh of Henry II, howevor, once again tho monastery of Strata Florida, now My- 
kindledin Mm the sptritof strife; he took naohlogfur, Cardiganshire. He certainly en- 
by surprise the castleB of Llanstophan and dowed it on a liboral scale (Dtjodaie, v. 
Laugharne,ravaged Ponfro, Rhos, and Gower, 682-8), though Giraldus Oambrensie says it 
and was only oliecked by the resistanco of owed its foundation (in 1106) to Robertiiti- 
Oormarthen. An army was despal cbed Steplion (Speoulum Eccleaim, Holla edit, of 
under Prince John to quoll the southern Gir, Oaiibr. iv. 162). He was a donor also to 
prince, but Rhvs, finding himself isolated, Whitland and Talley Abbeys. The ‘Myvy- 
decided to yield, and in Ootobor 1189 oame rian Arckaiology ’ contains three poems m 
to Oxford to ronder the oustomary homage to his honour by Oynddelw (2nd edit, pp, 164- 
Ricliard t. The king, however, was not 107,171-4), one bv Gwynfardd Bryoheimog 
there to receive him; accordingly ho re- (p. 193), and one by Soisyll Bryffwich™. 
tqrned in groat wrath, and appears not to 236-7). The ‘ Chronicle of the Princes’ de- 
havo tendored homage again, In 1190 ho scribes a contest for two chairs between 
built a castle at Kidwelly; in the following poets and musicians, held under the patio- 
year, on 16 Aug., he deprived his son-in- nngo of Rhys at Cardigan in 1176, whiohis 
law, William FitzMortin, lord of OemaiB, of the earliest instance of on 1 eisteddfod, 
his castle of Nevem, and gave it, against Ms rAmmles Oambri®; Bruts in Myvyiian Ar- 
oath, to his son Gruffydd. Further successes a hnioloev: Giraldus Cambrensia, Bolls edit, of 
followed in Dyfed; in 1192 Lawhadon, and wor ta, yi. 14, lfi, 80. 86, 110 - 12 , 122, 146; 
in 1198 Wiston, fell into the hands of the Benedicts Abbas, Eoils edit. i. 92, 182,814, 
Welsh. But Rhys's age now exposod him 317, 368, ii. 87, 97; Bobort of Torigny, Mis 
tothe violence of his ambitious sons; in 1194 edit. p. 261; Annales Mouastici, BoUa edit.i. 
he was imprisoned by thorn in Nevern Oastle, 48, 66, ii. 00, iii. 18.] 
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BHYS GOOH ap RHICERT ( A. 1800), 
"Welsli poet, lived at Tir Tarll in Glamorgan. 
According to the Iolo MSS, (p. 229), his 
father was a son of Einion ap OoUwyn, one 
of the figures of the Glamorgan conquest 
legend. Stephens has shown f Literature of 
the Kymry, 2nd edit. pp. 464-6) that this 
parentage is impossible, since Rhys’s imme¬ 
diate descendants belong to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and his poetry is of 
the age preceding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym 
[q. v.] He 18 in error, no doubt, m stating 
that it is poetry without ‘cynghanedd,’ hut 
the alliteration is not uniformly employed, as 
in later work (Manes Llmyddiaeth Gymreig, 
by Gweirydd ap Rhys, pp. 168-0). Rhys’s 
poms (twenty in number) first become 
{mown through their publication, from a 
manuscript of John Bradford of Tir Iarll (d. 
1780) in the Iolo MSS. (pp. 228-61); his 
namswas previously almost unknown. They 
are mostly love poems, marked by much feli¬ 
city of expression and a keen appreciation of 
natural beauty, qualities in which Rhys an¬ 
ticipates Dafydd ap Gwilym, his younger 
contemporary and poetio heir. He was the 
father of Rhys Brydydd or Rhys Llwyd of 
Llan Haran, a poet of the end of the four¬ 
teenth century ( Mymjnan Archaiolagy, 2nd 
edit. p. 826 ; Iolo MSS. pp. 200, 289). 

[Authorities cited.] J. E. L. 

RHYS GOCH ERYRI, i.e. of Snow¬ 
donia (1810 P-1400 P), Welsh poet, was the 
son of Dafydd ab Iorwerth of Hafod garegog, 
acar Bedd Gelert, a freeholder and descen¬ 
dant of OoUwyn ap Tangno, who founded 
one of the fifteen tribes of North Wales. 
If the traditions are correct whioh assert 
that he sang in the presence of Edward of 
Carnarvon and also to Owain Glyndwr, he 
must have lived during the greater part of 
the fourteenth century. In the account 
given in the Iolo MSS. (p. 97) of the ‘ three 
Eisteddfods of revival,’ Rhys is said to have 
attended the second, held about 1829 at the 
house of Llywelyn ap Gwilym of Dol Gooh 
in Eralyn, and in a contest with Sion Cent 
to have composed the best ‘ moliangerdd ’ or 
laudatory poem, though beaten as regards 
ika'wengerdd ’ or religious ode. In allpro- 
baMlify the poem printed in Iolo MSS. (pp. 
807-10) is addressed by Rhys to this Llyw- 
elyn, whom he praises for his poetic skill 
aad invites to North Wales. Another poem 
shows Rhvs as the rival in love of his neigh- 
hour and fallow-bard, Dafydd Nanmor [q, v.] 
Sevan of Rhys Gooh’s poems have been 
printed s viz. three in ‘ Gorchestion Beirdd 
Cymru ’ (2nd edit. pp. 124-181), two in the 
'Btython’ (iii. 461, iv. 807), one in the 
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Iolo MSS. (pp. 307-10), undone in Sir John 
Wynn’s ‘History of the Gwydir Family’ 
(ed. 1878, pp. 89, 40). A large number still 
remain unprinted in the Cymrodorion MSS. 
in the British Museum ( Cymrodorion Trans¬ 
actions, 1822, i. 179-95), Rhys was buried 
at Bedd Gelert, and left a daughter Margaret, 
who married Ieuan ap Rhys. 

[Gorchestion Beirdd Gymruj History of the 
Gwydir Family, ed. 1878, p 39 ?>.] J. E. L. 

RHYS (or R.I0E) ap THOMAS (1449- 
1626), supporter of Henry VII, third son of 
Thomas ap Gruffydd ap Nicolas of Newton, 
Carmarthenshire, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Gruffydd of Abermar- 
lais, was born in 1449. When about twelve 
years of age he accompanied his father to 
the court of Philip of Burgundy; the two 
returned to Wales about 1467, and not long 
after the father and his Bons Morgan and 
David died, leaving Rhys in possession of an 
extensive property in South-west Wales. 
During the reign of Edward IV he organised 
his tenants and neighbours into a fighting 
force of several thousand men. The author 
of the life in the 'Cambrian Register’ re¬ 
presents Rhys as favourable to the Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VII) at the 
time of Buckingham’s rebellion in 1488, and 
asserts that. Richard III demanded his son 
as a hostage. But he was, on the contrary, 
in receipt of an annuity of forty marks from 
the kina (Gairdnbk, Richard III, pp. 271- 
272), who seems to have suspected nothing 
until the last moment. It was early in 1486 
that the Welsh leader, through his friend 
Trabaearn Morgan of Kidwelly, entered into 
communications with Henry, and finally 
promised to support him if he landod in 
South Wales. When the landing was car¬ 
ried out in August, Rhys took up arum, and 
a meeting with Henry soon toolr place. The 
story of a meeting at Milford, when Rhys, 
in literal fulfilment of an oath, allowed toe 
earl to step over his body, deserves no credit. 
In the battle of Bosworth (22 Aug.) Rhys 
and his forces rendered valuable aid, and he 
was knighted by Henry on the field. On 
8 Nov. 1486 he received a grant for life of the 
offices of constable, lieutenant, and steward 
of the orown-lordship of Brecknock, and on 
the 6th a similar grant of the offices of 
chamborlain of South Wales ‘ in the counties 
of Kermerden and Cardigan,’ and steward of 
the lordship of Builth (Oampbeii, Materials 
for a History of the Reign of Menru VII, i. 
106,109). He led a troop of English horse 
at Stoke (16 June 1487), and was one of the 
captains of the abortive expedition to France 
of October 1492 (Bacon, Hist, of Henry VII). 

8 n 
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In tho battlo of Blackhcntli (17 Juno 1497) Latin language, and at Padua a LatinTT' 
lie had command of fifteen liundi'ud horse, tise, ‘Du ltulicro linguse pronunciation 4 * 1 
toolt Lord Audley prisoner, and was created Alter a long residence abroad he returns 
kniglit-baunoret 011 tlio field; ho was one of to England and practised as a nhTsia 61 
the company who later in the year pursued settling- at illaon Cwm Llwch at the foot I 
Porltin Warheck to Beaulieu Abboy (Baoon). tlio Brecknock Beacons. lie had hemmed 
()n 22 April 1 GOfi bo was oloet od a knigk t of some years before making bis home in bS 
the Garter, lie fought in the French expo- uookshire, by Sir Edward Stradling fn T i 
dition of 1513, and received soon after tho to publish a Welsh grammar, and ra I'fipo 
ofiico of Seneschal and chancellor of the his ‘ Oambrobrytanniem OymimoiBye lrnima 
lordships of Haverfordwest and Mioh. IIo instdtutionos et rudimeiita ' appeared"™ 
died in tho spring of 1525 (Awns, Jlry later London. The Latin text (a large part of 
of the Garter, 1724, ii. 202), and was buried which has reference to Welsh prosody) is 
at Oamurtliort in the Groyfriars’ (Jhurelt, preceded by a dedication to Sir Edward who 
whence his body was afterwards removed to boro tho expense of publication, by Latin 
St. L’oter’s. The tomb was rostered in 1805. eomplimontary versos by Oamdeu and John 
Rhys married, first., Eva (called by IJwnu St nulling, a Latin address to the leader by 
Miiblj), daughter of IXonri ap Gwilym of 0 wrt IJumpliruy L'riclinrd of Bangor, and Ilhtsk 
Ilonri, by whom lie had one son, Grullydd; own Welsh pro lace. Wood asserts that 
and, secondly, Janet (jt. 1535), daughter of Hliys died a papist, but Prichard calls him 
Thomas Mathows of Jtadyr, Glamorganshire, ‘ sinoertn religionis propaganda avidissimns’ 
and widow of'Thomas Slradling. Alistofliis though tho purposo attributed to him of 
natural cliiklvon is given ill tho 1 Cumbrian lie- issuing his grammar in order to aid the 
gistur' (i. 144). O 110 of Lowis GUyn CoLhi's ronders of tlio Welsh bible of 1688 seems to 
poems (ed. 1837, i. 103-0) is in his honour. It have been an afterthought of his friends, 
is clear ho played an important part in tho He introduced inLo his grammar a new or- 
revolution winch placed llonry Vll on tho tliography, which was followed by Myddel- 
throno i and Fuller remarks that ‘ woll might ton (1593 and 1003) and Henry Perry 
ho givu him a Garter by whose ofibctual help (1505), but never won general acceptance, 
lie had recovered a crown’ ( M'orthies, 1002). A manuscript translation by him of Axis- 
(A full biography, written about 1836 by ft 1 olio’s ‘Metaphysics’ into Welsh is said to 
descendant, was printed in vol. i. of tho Oam- have 01100 existed in the library of Jesus 
brian Register (pp. 10-111), It depends too Oollogo, Oxford, ltliys died in 1609,leaving 
much on tradition to bo altogether trustworthy, a son Walter, who was vicar of Brecon from 
yetcontamBmiiuliiniportantinformation. Other 1570 to 1021 (J ON os, History qf Bremwhire, 
sources are tho chronicles of i’olydoro Virgil, ii. 51). 

Jf, 1 ’ 1 * on ’ at )fi Spued; II 1 ’ 0 ? 11 ' 8 I Wood’s Athonm Oxon.; tract by B. Gamnga 

Ilist. of llonry VII; Dwnns Heraldic Vislltt- nutt'b U) Tuliosin Williiuns's Boom of Colyn 
U°ns, i. 210; Anstiss llogistor of tlio Garter; Ddpliyu, 1837; Rowland* Llyfryddiaeth y 
Qambior s Richard III.] J . it. L. Oymry, pp. 67-08; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600 - 

RHYS, TO AN DAFYDD, or John 1714.] J.KL. 

David (1584—1600), Wolsli grammarian, RHYS, MORGAN (1710P-1779), Welsh 
was born in 1684 at Llan Foetidu, Angle- hymn-writor, was bom about 1710 in tha 
soy. His falbor, Dafydd llhys, was, ac- jioighbourliood of Llandovery. At first one 
cording to the traditional story (which is of Uriflllh JonosofLlauDdowror'strnvelling 
imperfectly corroborated), a sou of Jlhys schoolmastors, he afterwards kept school on 
Llwyd Brydydd of Glamorganshire, anil his own account at Oapel Isaac, near Llan- 
came to tlio north as gardener to Sir Wil- deilo, living in a cottage on OwmGwenywdy 
Kara Gruflydd of Ponrhyn, who married farm, in the parish of Llan Fynydd. He 
Jano Htradlmg of St. Donut’s in that county, early joinod the Oalvinistio melliodists, and 
Dafydd married, it is said, one of tho bride's was a member and preacher of the Cilycwm 
attendants; on the death of both in a few Society, lie died in August 1779, and was 
vows their son John was brought up at St, buried at Llan Fynydd. 

Donat’s, and educated with tho Slradlings. TIo first appeared as a hymn-writer in 
It is certain lie was in December 1555 a 1700, when twmily-two hymns from his pen 
student of Christ. Churoh, Oxford, but, loft wero published at Carmarthen, In 1764 a 
tho university without graduating, and pro- second edition of this collection appeared, 
ceodod to Siena (Tuscany), where he took under the title ‘Golwg o bsn Nebo (‘A 
the degroo of dool or of medicine. Appointed Prospect from the Summit of Nebo); m 
public moderator of tho school of Fisloia, he 1773 a third followed, and in 1776 n fourth, 
published at Venice an Italian work on the all at Carmarthen, Further editions we» 
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_I in 1808 (Carmarthen), 1881 (Her 

thyr), and 1841 (Aberystwyth). In 1787 
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away ’), was printed at Carmarthen, while a 
third, issued m 1770 or 1771 from the same 
press, bore the title ‘ Golwg ar y ddiuas 
noddfa’ (‘ A Prospect of the city of refuge ’)■ 
In 1770 Rhys published on elegy on several 
prominent methodist divines (Carmarthen) ; 
Rowlands also mentions three collections of 
religious verse by him, which he assigns to 
1774. Rhys was a facile composer, and 
many of his hymns are in constant use at 
the present day. 

[Llyfryddueth y Oymry, by Rowlands; Huues 
llsnyddiaeth Gymreig, by Ashton, pp. 365-8 ; 
Jlethodistiaeth Cymru, 1854, ii. 460; Sweet 
Singers of Wales, by Elvet Lewis, pp. 70-4, ] 

J. E. L. 

RHYSBRACH, JOHN MICHAEL 
(1698P-1770), sculptor. [Sec IiYSBHAOK.] 

RTAT.T. , Sir PHINEAS (1775-1860), 
general, born on 15 Dec. 1775, was third son 
of Phineas Riall of Hoywood, co. Tipperary, 
and of Catherine, daughter of Charles Cald¬ 
well of Dublin. He obtained a commission 
as ensign in the 02nd foot on 31 Jan. 1794, 
and became lieutenant on 28 Fob., and captain 
on 81 May. On 8 Dec. in the same year he 
obtainedamajority in tbe 128th foot,hut that 
regiment was reduced soon afterwards, and 
he remained unattached till April 1804, when 
he became major in the 15th foot. He had 
been made a brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
1 Jan. 1800. 

The 15th foot (first battalion) went to 
the West Indies in 1805, and in 1809-10 it 
toot part in the expeditions under General 
SirGeorgeBQckwith[q.v.] against Martinique 
and Guadeloupe. In both cases Riall com¬ 
manded a brigade. He was praised in des¬ 
patches, and received the medal with clasp. 
In the reduction of the Saintes Islands, which 
followed upon the capture of Martinique, he 
volunteered to storm Port Morolli with his 
regiment, but the risk was thought too great. 
He was made brevet colonel on 25 July 1810, 
and on 27 Deo. of that, year he obtained the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 09th foot. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted major- 
general, and in September he was sent out 
to Canada, which was at that time hard 

S assed by the troops of the United States. 

e was employed in Upper Canada, and 
during the winter he destroyed Buffalo 
and other villages on the south side of the 
Niagara in reprisal for the burning of Newark. 
In July 1814 a foroe of four thousand Ameri¬ 


cans under General Brown crossed the 
Niagara and took Fort Erie. Riall had only 
fifteen hundred regulars and six hundred 
militia and Indians, but he advanced to meet 
Brown, and attacked him on the 6th at Street’s 
Creek, He was repulsed with a loss of more 
than five hundred men, and fell hack on the 
intrenched camp of Chippewa, near the Falls. 
Fearing that his communications would be 
cut off, he retired in the latter part of the 
month towards Niagara, but was met by 
General Drummond, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. These raised the British 
strength only to two thousand eight hundred 
men, hut they consisted of veteran regiments 
from the Peninsula. Drummond at once 
attacked the Americans (26 July), and, after 
several hours’ fighting, drove them hack on 
Fort Erie. Riall was severely wounded 
(losing an arm), and was taken prisoner. 
Drummond wrote of kim : ‘His bravery, 
zeal, and aotivity have always been con¬ 
spicuous.’ 

He was appointed governor of Grenada on 
IS Feb. 1816, and remained there for some 
years. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 27 May 1825, and general on 23 Nov. 1841. 
He was given the colonelcy of the 74th foot 
on 20 May 1835, and transferred to his old 
regiment, the 15th foot, on 24 April 1846. 
lie was knighted in 1833, having been made 
K.O.H. two yearn before. He died at Paris 
on 10 Nov. 1850. In December 1819 he 
married Elizabeth Scarlett. 

[Gent. Mag. 1851, i. 202; Royal Military 
Calendar, iii. 220; Annual Register, 1814, p. 
199, &c.; Cannon’s Records of the Fifteenth 
Regiment; James’s Military Occurrences be¬ 
tween Grout Britain and America; Morgan’s 
Oelobrated Canadians.] E. M. X. 

RICARDO, DAYID (1772-1828), eco¬ 
nomist, born on 19 April 1772, was third 
child of a ‘numerous family.’ His father 
was a Jew, horn in Holland, who settled in 
England early in life, where he became a 
member of the stock exchange, made money, 
and was respected for ability and integrity. 
David was educated partly in England, and 
during his twelfth and thirteenth years of 
age at an uncle’s in Holland. He had no 
classical training, and was employed in his 
father’s business at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he was entrusted to take two of 
his brothers to Holland. He married, on 
20 Dec. 1793, soon after attaining his majo¬ 
rity, Priscilla Anne, daughter of Edward 
"Wilkinson, esq. The elder Ricardo was a 
strict adherent to the faith of his ancestors, 
and it seems that some discord arose when 
David, about this period, abandoned his early 
oreed, although it is added that the sou 

3 b 2 
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always retained llie ‘ sincercsl affection and 
respect for his father.’ He had, however, to 
set up in business for himself, and the chief 
members of the stock exchange, we are told, 
showed their respect for him by voluntarily 
offering their support. Ricardo was orainontly 
well qualified for suecoss in business. His 
coolness of head, his powors of calculation, 
and his sound judgment enablod him to turn 
to account the opportunities offerod in a time 
of unprecedented financial disturbances. lie 
not only made a fortune, but acquired a higher 
reputation than had over been gained by a 
man in a similar position. 

Ricardo, though his literary education had 
been neglected, was a man of too much in¬ 
tellectual activity to he absorbed in the 
details of business. lie was interested in 
the scion) ific movements which wore attract¬ 
ing general attention at the end of the cen¬ 
tury. He fitted up a laboratory, formed a 
collection of minerals, and was one of the 
original members of the Geological Society 
(founded in 1807). 

Jn 1799, wlulo staying at Bath for his 
wife’s health, he first met with Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ and became int crested in 
the scientific treatment of economical ques¬ 
tions. Tho result of his inquiries first appeared 
in 1809, when the stato of the currency was 
causing general alarm. Ricardo was induced 
by JamesPerry [q. v.lto publish some letters 
upon tho subjocl. in tuo ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
of which Perry was then editor. The first of 
thorn appoared on 6 Sept. 1809, and they were 
collected in a pamphlet which went through 
four editions. The famous bullion commit tee, 
appointed in 1810, made a report which was 
in almost complete agreement with Ricardo's 
principles. It at tributod tho depreoial ion o f tlio 
currency to the excessive issues of tho Bank 
of "England, and roeommended a resumption 
of cadi payments in two years. The import 
was much criticised, and especially by Charles 
Bosonquet [q. v.], in a pamphlet of ‘Prac¬ 
tical Observations.’ To tins Ricardo published 
a reply in 1811, which was completely vic¬ 
torious, and Bosnuquct's errors, according to 
Ooploston (loiter to Sir It. Peel, 1819), only 
served to show tho abilities of his opponent. 
Ricardo’s growing reputation as an authority 
on economics lea to warm Mondships with 
Multibus and with James Mill. 

In 1816 Bioardo published a pamphlet 
upon the influence of a low price of corn 
upon profits, M althus and West had recently 
put forward the theory of rout which is gene¬ 
rally named after Ricardo, Malthus was 
in favour of some degree of protection for 
agriculture, and Ricardo argues that this is 
inconsistent with Malthus’s own theory of 


1 ®? t '. T ^ caTdo anas at carrying out the an. 
plication more formally than its originator 
In 1816 Ricardo, m another pamphlet, nro- 
posed his well-known scheme for maintain, 
mg the value of banknotes by making thorn 
exchangeable not for gold coins, hut for 
standard bars of gold bullion. The schema 
was adopted in 1819 in Peel’s act for the 
resumption of cash payments, hut wob ahan- 
douod ou acoount of the temptation to forserv 
given by the substitution of one-pound notes 
ior sovereigns. 

Ricardo had now become a leading autho¬ 
rity upon economical questions. Rig pam¬ 
phlets showed both his practical knowledge 
and his logical acuteness. They prove that He 
had worked out his general principles, though 
only dealing with their application to par¬ 
ticular problems. His friends, and especially 
James Mill, entreated him to give a more 
systematic exposition of his theories, and the 
result woe the publication, in 1817, of his 
main work, ‘ Principles of Politioal Economy 
and Taxation.’ The theories of previous econo¬ 
mists had, ob he says in Ms preface, been 
vacillating and inconclusive from their igno¬ 
rance of the true theory of rent. By show¬ 
ing the relation of this theory to their 
inquiries, he would he able to exhibit 
systematically the relation between rent, 
profit, and wages, and to trace the incidence 
of taxes. Ricardo was fully sensible of his 
own literary defects, and the hook is often 
hard to follow. It assumes a knowledge of 
Adam Smith, and introduces, without 
adequate notice, special meanings of terms 
differently used by others. But whatever 
its faults of style, the hook was well received, 
and made an era in economic inquiries. James 
Mill and McOulloob, his 1 two and only 
geuuino disciples,’ as Mill says in a letter 
aftor his death (Bain, James Mill, p. 211), 
did their best to propagate his teaching, and 
the treatise was accepted as the orthodox 
manifesto of the so-oalled ‘ classical ’ political 
economy. 

Ricardo bought the estate of Gatcomhe 
Parle in Gloucestershire about the end of 
1818. ne retired from business in the fol¬ 
lowing year. He served as sheriff in 1818. 
He became, early in 1819, member for the 
Irish borough of Portarlingtqn, in which 
thero were about twelve constituents. Bi¬ 
oardo had never been in Ireland, and pro¬ 
bably bought theborough, He was re-elected 
in 1820, and held the seat till his death. An 
acoount of his votes and speeches, taken 
from Hansard, is given by Mr. Oannaim 
the ‘Economic Journal’ (iv. 249-61, 408- 
423). Ricardo, though an independent 
thinker, agreed almost unreservedly with 
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tie policy of tie radical party of the period. 
He spoke and voted for parliamentary re¬ 
form and the ballot. Mr. Cannon points out 
that the speech upon the ballot printed at the 
end of his -works is erroneously identified by 
McCulloch with that of 24 April 1828, and, if 
made,is not reported in'Hansard,’ He voted 
steadily against the * Six Acts ’ and the Foreign 
Enlistment and Alien Acts. He denounced 
vigorously all religious prosecutions, ^spe¬ 
cially that of Richard Oorlile [q. v.] His au¬ 
thority was naturally of mostweight in finan¬ 
cial matters. He wrote to McCulloch that 
lie was so frightened by the sound of his own 
voice that he should probably think it wisest 
to give silent votes. He gradually overcame 
the difficulty, and was received with the re¬ 
spect due to a specialist in his own depart¬ 
ment, His first conspicuous appearance, ac¬ 
cording to McCulloch, was on 24 May 1810, 
-when ne rose,after being ‘loudly called upon 
from all sides of the house,’to support Peel’s 
measure for the resumption of cash payments. 
He attacked the com laws, though he ad¬ 
mitted that a moderate duty might he re¬ 
quired to counteract special burdens upon 
agriculture. He attacked the usury laws, 
supported Huslcisson’s repeal of the Spital- 
fields Acts, and generally opposed every kind 
of bounty and restriction. He was added, 
upon his election, to a select committee upon 
the poor laws, upon which he appears, from 
his letters to McCulloch, to have had great 
influence. In the same year he was a 
member of a committee appointed by a 
public meeting (26 June 1819) to examine 
Owen’s schemas [Bee under Owns, Bobebt]. 
Bieardo, however, carefully explained that 
he did not agree with Owen’s socialism and 
objections to the use of machinery. He sup¬ 
ported a scheme, suggested at this time by a 
Mr. Woodson, for enabling the poor to buy 
annuities. An elaborate plan for this pur- 

! ose had been prepared by Beutham in 1797 
Bunthaji, Works, viii. 409 &c.) Eicardo 
also supported the utilitarians and Joseph 
Hume in their demands for retrenchment. 
He declared, on 8 April 1822, that he had 
voted for every reduction of taxes that had 
been proposed during the session. All taxes 
were bad, and, except to avoid a deficit, he 
would vote for none, considering that a sur¬ 
plus would be an insuperable temptation to 
increased expenditure. His most remarkable 
plan was to pay off the national debt at once 
by an assessment upon all the property of 
the country. He finally convinced himself 
that this operation might be earned out in a 
year (11 Maroh 1823) (for some character¬ 
istic remarks upon this scheme see Oobbett, 
Political Works, vi, 7,198,826). In all those 


matters Eicardo represented the favourite 
views of the utilitarians. He was a member 
of the Political Economy Club, founded in 
April 1821, of which the nucleus, according 
to Professor Bain (James Mill, p. 198), was a 
small knot of economists who had been in the 
hahit of meeting at Bicardo’s house. Eicardo 
was a frequent attendant during the follow¬ 
ing two years. The only subject which ho 
appears to have introduced was the effect of 
machinery upon wages (4 Feb. 1822; Minutes 
of Political Economy Club, privately printed, 
1882; cf. art. Tooxn, Thomas). 

Ricardo wrote a few occasional pieces after 
the * Principles.’ He contributed in 1820 to 
the supplement of the * Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannioa, in which Mill was also writing an 
essay ‘ upon the Funding System,’ and in 
1882 published a pamphlet upon protection, 
which McCulloch. considers to be his master¬ 
piece in this kind. He also put together 
some notes upon his differences with Mal- 
thus, which McOulloch considered to be of 
too little interest for publication. 

Miss Edgeworth visited the Bicardos at 
G-atcombe w 1821, and gives an account of 
his family and 1 delightfully pleasant house.’ 
She sayB that he was charming in conversa¬ 
tion ; perpetually starting new game, and 
never arguing for victory. He took part in 
charades, and represented a coxcomb very 
drolly. Altogether she thought him one of 
the most agreeable and least formal persons 
she had ever met (Life and Letters cf 
Maria Edgeworth, ii. 879). In July 1822 
he travelled to the continent with a family 
party, visited HoUand, where he saw some 
of his Butch relations, including a well- 
known Dutch poet, T. da Costa (1798-1860), 
went by the Rhine to Switzerland, where he 
was warmly received by Dumont at Geneva, 
and discussed economic questions with Sis- 
mondi, and, after visiting the north of Italy, 
returned through France in November. His 
lottsre describing this tour to children in 
England were privately printed in 1891, and 
give a very pleasant impression of amiability 
and good temper. His family held, it appears, 
that any child ‘could impose upon him/ At 
this time he was in apparently good health, 
and able to take long walks. He had been, 
he adds, in the habit of taking walks nearly 
as long, 1 with Mr. Mill.’ In the following 
autumn he was at Gatoombe, and preparing 
a pamphlet upon a scheme for establishing a 
national bonk, when a trouble in the ear to 
which he had been subject took a serious 
form. He died on 11 Sept. 1838. The news, 
as Mrs. Grots says, affected James Mill so 
deeply os to Teveol a previously unsuspected 
tenderness of heart, and Bhe had never seen 
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George Groto ‘so opprosw.nl by any ovont 
boforo ’ (Bain, James Mill, p. 21!). 

Rioardo socms loliavo boon a man of very 
kindly and attractive nature. Hiscorrospon- 
donee with Malt Inis (soe bolow) shows a 
warm friendship, which was not iutorruptod 
by keen disenssions of wide differences of 
opinion. Another correspondence, with Mc¬ 
Culloch, from 181(11 o 3 823 (see below), shows 
similar qualities, besides containing; some 
interesting remarks upon liis parliamentary 
eni'eor, and tho differences butwoon himself 
and Me disciplo. Mill speaks of twelve years 
of ‘most delight fill intercourse,’during which 
ho had been tho confidant of all Ricardo's 
thoughts, both upon public and private affairs. 

MoOnlloch says that, lliciivdo contributed 
to almost every London charity, and that, ho 
supported an almshouse and two schools in 
the neighbourhood of Gateomho. Tie left a 
widow and sevott children, llis eldest son, 
Osman (179(5-1881), inherited Iho estate of 
Iiromeshorrow in Gloucestershire, and was 
MJLhfor "Woroost or J 847-J 8(5(5. Tito second, 
David (1803-1864), M.l’. for Strornl Dec. 
J832~Mny 1833, succeeded to Uatcombc, and 
the third, Mortimer, a captain in tho 2nd life¬ 
guards, died in 1870. <)(' his four daughters, 
Henrietta marriod Thomas Oluttorlmck, 
Priscilla and Fanny married t.wo hrnlliors, 
respectively Anthony Austin and Edward 
Austin, both of Wotton-undor-lidge, Glou- 
custershiro. An engraving from a portrait 
by .1. Phillips is prefixed to his 1 Works,’ 

’ llicardo was tho principal founder of whnt 
bus boen railed tiio ehiHSioal school of poli- 
ticaleconomy. The main doctrines, expounded 
by McCulloch and .Tamos Mill, wore accepted 
by John Stuart Mill, with cons i dsrablo m odi fl- 
cations, in the most authoritative treatise 
of the next generation. Ills theory was 
expounded by Do Quinooy (l)o Guineoy's 
writings upon this topic are collected in his 
Works, vol. ix. 1890), who answered somo 
criticisms by Malthus and Samuol Bailey 
[q.v.] Ricardo 1ms been attacked by writers 
of tho historical school for tlio abstract nature 
of bis writings, wliilo Jovona and others have 
sharply criticised his theory of value. His 
lotters toMcOulloch sbowtlmt he was himself 
far from satisfied with his own conclusions. 
Tho thoory that value is proportional solely to 
the labour embodied was lakon up by Marx 
and other socialist, writers, and applied to 
consequences which Ricardo wouldhavo coi'- 
taiuly repudiated. De Quincoy,inhis ‘ Logic 
of Political Economy,’ has alroady not iced 
this application. How far tho ‘ iron law ’ of 
Wages, which is supposed to result from his 
principles, was regarded by Ricardo himself 
as a statement ef facts, or as a mere postulate 


for logical^purposes, is not clear. Profe-sor 
Marshall, in his ‘Principles of Economic* 
has discussed Ricardo’s views verv MW 
IIis ‘ rehabilitation’ of Ricardo is dWd 
by Professor W. J. Ashley in the ‘Econo.™ 


Journal’ for September 1891. Discussions 
oi Ricardos theories are contained in all 
treatises upon the history of the subject 
Ricardo's works are: 1. ‘High Pries of 
Bullion, a proof of the depreciation of Banfc 
Notes,’ 1810. 2. ‘ Reply to Mr. Bosanquet’e 
Practical Observations on tho Report of the 
Bullion Committee,’ 1811. 3. ‘Essay onthe 
Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock,’ 1816. 4. ‘ Proposals for 
an Economical and Secure Currency, with 
observations on tbo Profits of the Bank of 



1821. The boot, odition, with introduction nnd 
notes by Profossor IS. 0. K. Conner, was 
published in 189J. 7. ‘On Protection to 
Agriculture,’ 1822. 8. ‘Plan for the Esta¬ 
blishment of a National Bank,’ 1824. 

Romo ‘ Observations’ on parliamentary re¬ 
form wore published bv McCulloch in the 
‘Scotsman’ of 24 April 1824, and are in¬ 
cluded in tho works, us are notes for a speech 
on tho ballot. Tho collected works, including 
tho above, with a life by McCulloch, first 
appeared in 1846, nnd have been reprinted. 
Lotters from liicnrdo arc included m the 
‘ Mdlungos ot Correspondence de J. B. Say,’ 
1833. An intorost ing set of letters to Malthus 
was edited by Mr. Bonar in 1887. The corre¬ 
spondence with MoCulloch has been edited 
for tho American Economical Association by 
Dr. J. H. Hollander (1896) (see Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (Boston) of January 
189(1, nnd Economic Journal of January 
1890). Tho originals aro now in the British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 34546), where there is 
also a lettor to Boniham of 1811. and some 
others. Athirdsetiofl6tters(1811-28)toH, 
Trowor, partly in privalepossessionandpartly 
at, Univ. Coll,, London, was edited by James 
I lonar and J .11.11 ollander(Oxford, 1899,8vo), 

[The oliiof authorities for Ricardo's life are 
tho Life by McCulloch prefixed to the works, 
and a Life in tho Annual Biography and Obi¬ 
tuary for 1824, attributed to a brother. Sec also 
Bain’s Lifo of Jam os Mill and Personal Life of 
Q. Groto, pp. 38, 42. Some letters to Maria 
Edgeworth and others aro in possession of Mr, 
Prank Ricardo ofBromosborrow Place, Ledbury, 
who has kindly given information, A study of 
Ricardo’s Ufa and work by J. If. Hollander of 
the Johns Hopkins University is in prepara¬ 
tion.] “ “■ 
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RICARDO, JOHN LEWIS (1812- 
1802), free-trader, the son of Jacob Ricardo, 
financier, and nephew of Da-rid Ricardo [q. v.], 
was born in 1812. In early life he showed 
great athletic prowess, on one occasion riding 
a spirited horse, barebacked, up a staircase 
and into a dining-room at Aylesbury, He 
had chosen the army as his profession, when 
he was induced, on the death of his father, 
to continue the financial business in which 
the latter had been engaged, In 1841 he 
become MR. for Stoke-upon-Trenf, and, in 
conjunction with Charles Pelham Villiers 
and others, advocated the repeal of the corn 
laws and the navigation laws, of which he 
made a special study. It was partly owing 
to his exertions that the stade tolls on the 
Elbe were abolished. He retained the seat 
for Stoke until his death. 

An able administrator, Ricardo took a 
leading part in the promotion of the electric 
telegraph. He established in 1840 the Elec¬ 
tric Telegraph Company, of which he was 
chairman for ten years. While acting in 
that capacity he introduced franked message 
papers and the employment of female clerks. 
He was chairman of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company from the time of its con¬ 
struction until his death; of the Norwegian 
Trunk Railway, for the construction of which 
he contracted jointly with Sir Samuel Mor¬ 
ton Peto [q. v.l and Thomas Brassey [q. v.]s 
of the Metropolitan Railway Company; and 
director of the London and Westminster 
Bank. He died at. Lowndes Square, London, 
on 20 Ang. 1862. lie married, in 1841, 
Katherine, daughter of General the Hon, Sir 
Alexander Duff, and sister of James Duff, 
fifth earl of Fife, leaving a son, Augustus 
Lewis Ricardo, captain in the grenadier 
guards, who died without issue in 1871. 

Ricardo published, among other pamphlets, 
1, ‘The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws,’ 
London, 1847, 8 vo. 3. ‘ The War Policy of 
Commerce,' Ijondou, 1855, 8 vo. 

[Sent. Mug. 18S2, ii. 495; Athansoum, 1862, 
ii. 278; Electrician, 1862,] W. A. S. H. 

RIOAJftT, ROBERT (Jl. 1478), town 
clerk of Bristol, was a lay brother of the 
fraternity of the Kalendars, an ancient guild 
attached to the church of All Saints, Bristol, 
He was perhaps the vestry clerk of that 
churoh, for the parish minute-book appears 
to have been written by him from 1468 to 
1478. He was elected common clerk of the 
town on 39 Sept. 1478 (the eighteenth of 
Edward IV. cf. Kalendar, p. 1), and held 
that office till 1508 or 1609 ( 16 . p. 49, and 
preface p. iii). It is somewhat improbably 
conjectured that he was a chantry priest at 


All Saints. The name was not uncommon 
at Bristol, where a Reginald Riccard was 
steward in 1207, Arthur Rycarte sheriff in 
1668, and Philip Ricarfc town clerk in 1619, 
The will of a Robert Riccarde of Bristol was 
roved in the prerogative court of Canter- 
ury on 28 March 1604. 

At the bidding of William Spencer, who 
was mayor of Bristol in 1478-9, Ricart 
compiled shook, to be known as the ‘ Mayor's 
Register ’ or 1 Mayor’s Kalendar,’ to form a 
record of the ancient usages and customs of 
the town. The hook is divided into six parts, 
the first three relating to the history, the 
last three to the local customs and laws. 
It was edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
for the Camden Society in 1872. Leland 
(Itinerary, vii. 87) appears to quote it as ‘ a 
little book of the Antiquities of the house of 
Kalendariea in Brightstow.’ Entries made 
by Ricart are found also in the ‘ Great Red 
Book,’ the ‘ Book of Wills,’ and the ‘ Little 
Red Book,’ among the Bristol archives. 

[Smi Ill's Preface to Ricart’s Kalendar; Rogers’s 
KaLendara of AH Eallowon, Bryetowe, p. 166; 
Barrett’s History of Bristol, p. 45G; Mrs. Green's 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century.] C. L. K. 

RIOAUT. [See Rycaut.] 

RI0CALTOUN, ROBERT (1091-1769), 
Scottish presbyterian divine, and friend of 
J ames Thomson, the poet, was born in 1691 
at Earlshaugli, near Jedburgh, where his 
father was a farmer. He was educated at 
Jedburgh grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, but owing to his father’s death 
he had to take charge of the farm. At the 
same time he so diligentlypursued theological 
studies that without going through the divi¬ 
nity hall he was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Kelso in March 1717. After 
having been for some years assistant to the 
Rev, Archibald Deans, minister of Bowden, 
he was in 1726 ordainod to the parish of 
Hapeldrk, where he continued till his death, 
17 Sept. 1769. In August 1724 he married 
Anna Scott, who predeceased him, 4 Oct. 
1784. A son John succeeded his father in the 
parish, A daughter Margaret (1781-1786) 
married William Armstrong, the parish 
schoolmaster of Hopekirk, and was mother 
of Adam Armstrong, major-general in the 
service of Alexander I of Russia, and of 
Robert Armstrong, lieutenant-general in the 
same service and director of the imperial mint 
at St. Petersburg. 

Riccaltoun was a man of ability, of fine 
imaginative power, and extensive learning, 
and he will be remembered as having be¬ 
friended and encouraged James Thomson, 
author of the 1 Seasons.’ Riccaltoun was 
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author of an ode on ' Winter,’ in fifty-eight 
lines, which -first, appeared in Savage’s ‘Mis¬ 
cellany ’ in 1726, when it. was attributed to 
David Mallet [q. v.) The latter seems at 
first to have countenanced the illusion, but 
omitted it from his collected worhs. In 1740 
the ode reappeared in. the ‘ Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine,’ its author being given as ‘ a Scots 
clergyman.’ In 1858 it again appeared in the 
same publication, with remarks by Peter 
Cunningham, who found no difficulty in as¬ 
signing its authorship to Ricoaltoun. Whon 
James Thomson was engaged in 1726 on his 
ownpoem on ‘ Winter,’ he ful ly acknowledged 
his indebtedness to his oarly friend, whose 
ode on the same topio, as he states, 'first put 
the design into my head. In it are some 
mastorly strokes that awakened me.' 

Two years previous to his settlement at 
Hopokirk, Riccaltoun published anonymously 
one of the earliest works on the ‘Marrow con¬ 
troversy/ entitled ‘A Sober Inquiry into the 
Grounds of tlio present Differences in the 
Church of Scotland ’ (1723). Riocaltoun's 
‘ Works ’ appeared posthumously in 8 vols. 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1771-2, and ' Letters to a 
Friend’ in the ‘Edinburgh Christian In¬ 
structor/vol. vi. There lias been erroneously 
attributed to him a work by the Rev. Dun¬ 
can Shaw of Aberdeen, entitled ‘ Disserta¬ 
tion on the Conduct of the Jewish Sanhe¬ 
drim, and Adviao offered by Gamaliel/1760. 

[Row Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Soot.; Memoirs of 
Thomson, by Murdoch and Nicolas ; Parish Re¬ 
gisters j Rich. Savago's Miscellany, 1720; Gent. 
Mag. 1740, now ser. 1853.] W. Gh 

RICCIO or RIZZIO, DAVID (1038 P- 
1560], secretary of Mary Qucon of Scot s, was 
tliesonofamusiolanatPanoalieri.nuarTiiriu, 
whore he was born about 1683. IIo obtained 
a good musical education from his father, and 
began life in the service ol' the archbishop 
of Turin, whonco 1m went to Nice to tho 
court of the Duke of Savoy. In the autumn 
of 1561 ho accompanied—it is said as secre¬ 
tary (‘ Mfimoiro ’ addrossod to Cosmo, first 
grand duke of Tuscany, in Lajianoiot's 
Zettres do Mario Stuart, vii. 05)—the Mar¬ 
quis of Morotto, ambassador of the Duke 
of Savoy, to Scotland, The queen being at 
this time in need of a bass singer to oomploto 
the quartotle in her private chapel, Riccio 
was reoomnwndod to hor by the marquis, 
and, giving special satisfaction, was retained 
iu the queen’s service as ‘ valot de oliambre.’ 
ITis salary in this capacity gradually rose 
from 66?. to 80?., and lie also recoived other 
occasional sums (‘Treasurer’s Accounts/ 
quoted by Laing in Knox’s Works, ii. 606), 
For some years ho remained at tbs Scot¬ 


tish court in this obscure position until" 
on the dismissal of Mary’s French secret^’ 
Raulet, m December 1604, he was chosen to 
succeed him. The office was not neceseanlv 
an important one, and the selection of Riccio 
for it seems to have caused no remark It 
is now known, however, to have been isoin. 
oident with the beginnings of an important 
ohange in the quoen’s policy. She had now 
apparently taken the resolution to he the 
pilot of her own political destiny—uncon¬ 
trolled by the Scottish lords, and even un¬ 
advised by her uncle of Lorraine. She was 
embarking; on designs the secrets of which 
could not oe safely confided to a secretary of 
Fronoh nationality j and that it was‘his 
trustworthiness rather than his knowledge 
of Fronoh that commended Riccio to her 
notice soems evident from the statement of 
Sir James Melville that he ‘wob not very 
skilful in dyling of French letters ’ (Memoirs, 
n. 109). Lt lias even been supposed that 
from the beginning Riccio was the seoret 
ngont of tho pope, and that hie employment 
as ‘ valot de chambre ’ and musician was a 
more blind to conceal the real nature of his 
duties. Of thiB there is, however, no proof; 
and the supposition is irreconcileable with 
the fact that, while the pope was averse 
from the quoen’s marriage, Riccio, appa¬ 
rently at tho instance of Mary, was the main 
nogotiator of the marriage and on terms of 
special friendship with Darnley. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, Riccio, shortly after 
Darnley’s illness at Stirling, arranged for s 
clandestine marriage by introducing a priest 
into his own ohamber, where the ceremony 
took place (‘ Mfimoire ’ addressed to the Duke 
of Tuscany in Lahanom?, vii. 67); and, al¬ 
though the statement is insufficiently cor¬ 
roborated, it is not impossible that somekind 
of betrothal or engagement was then entered 
into, since Mary from about this time began 
to treat Darnley as at least her accepted 
lover. 


After the qnoon’s public marriage to Dam- 
Icy on 29 July 1665, the influence of Riccio 
in her counsels became more marked than 
ever, and ho praotically superseded William 
Maitland (1628 P-157S) [q. v.l of Lethmgton 
as secretary of stale. Neither by Riccio nor by 
Mary was any attempt now made to oonceal 
the high position he ooonpied, or the autho¬ 
rity he wielded. Ilis power, on the contiary, 
became more manifest after the sudden fall of 
Darnleyfrom favour. lie seomedvirtuallyto 
have attained to the position iu her counsels 
which her husband, had he not teen morally 
and intellectually unfit, could alone have 
claimed! she publicly sought his advice on sE 
high matters of state in the presenoe of herno* 
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bility (Melvxllu, Memoirs,p. 132); and itwas 

soonrecognised by all who needed favours that 
they could best be gained bv an arrangement 
W1 th the ci-devant 'valet de ohambre’ (ib.) 
If we are to credit Sir James Melville, even 
Moray, when in oxile, did not disdain to seelt 
to purchase the advocacy of Riccio for his 
recall by the present of a' fair diamond ’ and 
the most humiliating promises (ib. p. 147). 
Riccio bore Ms new honours by no means 
meekly. He assumed a haughtiness of car¬ 
riage towards the Scottish nobles greater 
than they would have brooked even from the 
most exalted prince of the blood; and his 
equipage and train, according to Knox, sur- 
asaed that of Darnley ( Works, ii. 521). 
Jkere is direct evidence that he had a large 
stud of horses (‘ Treasurer’s Accounts,’ quoted 
hv Laing, ib. ii. 697); and, according to 
Randolph and Bedford,‘ the great substance 
he had ’ was, after hie death ,' much spoken, 
some say in gold to the value of 11,0001. His 
apparel wob very good, as it is said, twenty- 
eiglit pairs of velvet hose. His chamber 
well furnished, armour, dagger, platelets, har- 
qnebus8eB, twenty-two swords' (quoted in 
Appendix xv. to Robeetson’s History of Scot- 
Mi). The fact that his pride and ostenta¬ 
tion were an eyesore to the fierce Scottish 
nobles gratified Mary more than it alarmed 
her (Meltoee, Memoirs, p. 133). It was 
her deliberate purpose that they should ac¬ 
custom themselves to treat with due respect 
him whom she specially delighted to honour, 
His 'generous spirit andfaithfnl heart’were 
not leas valuable because he was ‘ of humble 
origin’ and had been ‘ poor in goods; ’ and, 
being convinced that he possessed fit qualifica¬ 
tions for the service required of him, she pro¬ 
posed to elevate him to the high estate of 
prime minister to an absolute sovereign, a 
sovereign independent of the nobility (‘ M6- 
BoireBurlaNoblesse’ inLABAN03E,vii. 297). 
To render herself and bim secure against 
sudden surprise, she also resolved to form a 
bodyguard of Italians (Herbies, JfamptVs, 
p. 74). 

Riccio thus owed his elevation primarily 
to the queen’s political necessities or ambi¬ 
tion. This, of oourse, does not disprove that 
he was also her lover ; and some of the 
methods used to defend her from this sus¬ 
picion tend rather to stimulate than to allay 
it. Riccio has been described not merely as 
ugly—after all, to some extent, a matter of 
opinion— but, by the indiscreet partisans of 
the queen, as old, which he certainly was not, 
bin age when he arrived in Scotland being 
only twenty-eight (despatch addressed to 
CoamolinLABAffOEF.vii. 80), SinceRiccio’s 
elevation may be sufficiently accounted for 


on political grounds, distinct and independent 
pi oof of other motives must be forthcoming 
before they can be accepted. The theory is, 
moreover, supported by little more than in¬ 
sinuations. It rests chiefly on the jealousy 
of Damleyj who was persuaded by others, or 
suoceededT m persuading himself, that he had 
'a paitaker in play and game with him’ 
(Randolph ( 18|Feb. 1665-8, quoted in Tram, 
ed, 1804, iii, 216). He apparently supposed 
that lis had discovered the queen with Riccio 
under suspicious oircumstanees (De Foix to 
Catherine deMddicis, 20 May 1686,in Teolet, 
ii. 286), and immediately after the murder 
of Riccio taxed the queen with unfaithful¬ 
ness (RmEVEN, Narrative). But Damley’B 
evidenos is in itself absolutely worthless. 
He had sufficient reason to detest Riccio on 
mere political grounds. His exclusion from 
the crown matrimonial was a corollary of 
Riccio’s elevation; and since Riccio practi¬ 
cally held the political position which Darnley 
coveted, it was almost inevitable that Dam- 
ley should believe, or pretend to believe, that 
Riccio had also superseded him in the queen’s 
affections, In addition to this, Darnley was 
in the hands of those who had resolved to 
utilise every semblance of evidence to fan 
the embers of his jealousy. It specially suited 
the conspirators against Riccio to make his 
undue familiarity with the queen one of the 
main, pretexts for his murder, for by this 
means, besides securing the sanction and aid 
of Darnley, they gave to their violence a 
superficial aspect of legality. 

Although the whole scope of the queen’s 
purpose and ambition was possibly not sus¬ 
pected even by the astutestof her opponents, 
many of the nobles witnessed the remarkable 
and sudden ascendency of Riccio with alarm 
as weE as indignation, Sooner or later his vio¬ 
lent removal was inevitable, but what finally 
decided the conspirators to act was her re¬ 
fusal to pardon Moray and the other exiles in 
England, and the knowledge or suspicion that 
the former associates of Moray in Scotland 
would also he proceeded against. It has been 
supposed that Morton, who undertook the 
command of the conspirators, was induced to 
do so by the fact that Riccio had superseded, 
or was about to supersede, him in the chan¬ 
cellorship. TMb theory is supported by a 
report of Randolph that the seal was ‘ taken 
from Morton, and, as some say, given to 
David’ (8 March 1666, in Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ssr. 1506-8, No. 163), and by a mar¬ 
ginal note to Knox’s 'History,' ‘to Davie was 
the great seal given’ [Works, i. 446); hut 
the proper verson of the story is probably 
that given by Lord Herries, who Bays: ‘Lest 
the king should be persuaded to pass gifts 
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or any sucli thing privately by himself, alio 

S ' itod all things in that kind should bo 
with a seal which she gave her secre¬ 
tary, David Rizzio, in keeping with express 
order not to put the wool to any paper unless it 
be first signod with hor own hand ’ (Memoirs, 
p. 74). in any caso Morton was bound by 
ties of blood lo stand by Darnluy in lua 
feud. The main oxeculors of the conspiracy 
were tho relatives of Darnley, offended at 
the loss of his influence; behind them was 
Maitland of Letliington, who. exasperated 
at bis fall from power, was probably tho roul 
contriver of tho conspiracy in tho form that 
it assumed; and in addition to him all tho 
nrotostant loadors, including probably even 
Knox, were involved, wliilo it wus also per¬ 
fectly understood that tho English govern¬ 
ment would preserve an altitude of hunovo- 
lont neutrality. Tho death of Riccio was, 
with tho tacit sanction of llio English govern¬ 
ment, inlondod to ho the more preliminary to 
a revolution by which tho queen was virtually 
lo bo deprived of her sovereignty, tho real 
authority being transferred to Moray, with 
Daniloy as nominal sovereign. 

Tho conspirators contrived to make it ap¬ 
pear that they acted at tho instigation of 
Darnley. With that object Darnloy’s undo, 
George Douglas, after sotting Darnioy’s jea¬ 
lousy aflame, undertook, on his giving’ Jus 
sanction and assistance in seizing Riccio, and 
consenting to tho recall of Moray and tho 
banislied lords, tlial liis fellow-conspirators 
would engage lo socuro Jiimtho crown matri¬ 
monial. With tho connivance of Darnley and 
llio aid of Lord Ruthvon, tho Earls of Morton 
and Lindsay, accompanied by a band of armed 
followers, contrived lo gain acooss to Mary's 
Hupper-chambor in liolyraod Palace on 
Saturday evening, 9 March 1865-6, Thoiioe 
they dragged Riccio to an antechamber, and, 
in spite of tbo original purposa of llio loaders 
to hovo subjected bim to a kind of trial, 
furiously fell upon him with thoir daggers, 
inflicting 011 liim in thoir murderous rago 
no fewer than fifty-six wounds. Tlis muti¬ 
lated corpse was then thrown out of the 
window into llio courtyard, whonco it was 
carried into the porter'B lodgo. Hero tho 
body was placed upon a chest until prepara¬ 
tions could ho made for its burial, an ar¬ 
rangement which caused the porter's assis¬ 
tant to thus moralise; ‘This lias been his 
destiny; for upon this chest was his first bed 
when he entored into tho place, and now Jioro 
lio lieth again, a very ingrato and mislmown 
knave.’ The body was at first buried before 
the door of the abbey; hut the queen, wlien 
she retumod to Edinburgh in power after 
her oscape to Dunbar, ordered it to be taken 


up, and, according to Bucbanan, caused it to 
be placed m the royal tomb, and almos t ‘into 
the arms of Queen Magdalene.’ This is corro- 
boratad by Drury, who says that the corpse 
was laid in the tomb where the queen's father 
lies; but adds that, to ‘ avoid such speech as 
has passed,’ it was finally decided to 'piece 
it in another part of the church ’ (Cal, Stat e 
Papers, For. Ser. 1666-8, Nos. 289, 2971 
Possibly the body was placed only temper 
rarily in the royal tomb until a grave could 
bo propared for it. The supposed grave m 
the chapel royal ie still pointed out. An 
engraving of Riocio playing a lute, from a 
painting executed in 1664, is prefixed to 
‘ Particulars of the Life of David Riccio , 1 
London, 1816. An anonymous portrait was 
lent by Mr. TCeith Stewart Mackenzie to the 
first loan exhibition at South Kensmeton 
(No. 317). B 

Riccio’s place as French secretary to the 
qnuen was givon to his brother Joseph, who, 
a youth of oigliteen years of age, arrivedia 
Scotland shortly after David’s death in the 
suite of MauvissiCre, the French ambassador 
(Randolph to Oocil, 25 April 1600, in Cal 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1608-8, No. 805). 
It would apponv that in January 1586-7 
Joseph Riccio had been guilty of some in¬ 
discretion, of which he wished to lay the 
blamo on one Joseph Lulyni, then ia Eng¬ 
land on the way to France. The precise 
nature of Jiis misconduct it is impossible to 
dot ermine (see the correspondence in appen¬ 
dix to Tyilhb’h Hist, of Scotian#). Lutyni 
was apprehended in England at the instance 
oTMary, and ultimately sent to Scotland,bat 
before liis arrival tbo murder of Darnley had 
talcon place, and Joseph Riccio, denounced 
as ono of the actual murderers, had been per¬ 
mitted to oseapo to France. 

I Labiuioff’s Loltros do Mario Stuart, Mel- 
villo’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); Knox’s 
Works; Buchanan's History; Ruthvon’s Narra¬ 
tive of Riccio'B Murder j lord Hemet’s Jfrmoin 
(Abbotsford Club); Oal. State Papers, For Ser. 
during reign of Elizabeth, Venetian, 1558—80, 
and Spanish, 1668-87; Notice of Riccio by Laing 
in appendix to Knox’s History; see also under 
MA.nr Quints of Soors.) T. F. H. 


RICE ap THOMAS (1449-1626), sup- 
porter of Iloniy "VII. [See Rets.] 

RIOE, EDMUND IGNATIUS (1762- 
1844), founder of the Roman oatholic insti¬ 
tute known as the 1 Irish Christian Brothers, 
and the pioneer of primary education m 
Ireland, was horn on 1 June 1702 at West- 
court, near tho town of Oallan, cm Kilkenny 
lie was the third son of Robeit Rice ana no 
wife, Margarol Tierney. liis father, besides 
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being a small farmer, carried on a miscella¬ 
neous business m Callan. Young Elea re¬ 
ceived much of Ms early education from an 
Augustinian friar, of -which order his youngest 
brother subsequently became a member. He 
was soon sent to a day school in Callan, and 
later to Kilkenny. In Ms seventeenth year 
lie was placed in business at Waterford, under 
bis uncle, Michael Eice, a wealthy export 
provision merchant. The latter died about 
1790, and bequeathed to Edmund his entire 
business, which he carried on for several 
years with gieat success. 

1 About 1796 a charitable organisation for 
visiting and relieving the poor, known as the 
Distressed Room-keepers^ Society, was esta¬ 
blished in Waterford by Eice and other mer¬ 
chants there. Eico visited the slums of the 
citym connection with tMs society, and was 
deeply impressed by the number of idle boys 
who neither attended school nor had any 
knowledge of religion. AbandoMng an early 
notion of disposing of Ms business and enter¬ 
ing on Augustinian monastery in Borne, he 
resolved to educate gratuitously the children 
of the poorer classes in Waterford. Bishop 
John Lanigon [q. v.] of Ossory and Bishop 
Thomas Hussey [q. v.] of Waterford sanc¬ 
tioned Ms scheme, and in 1802 he rented a 
house in New Street, Waterford, to be used 
as a temporary day school. Hera he placed 
two qualified toacheis in charge of the school, 
under Ms supervision. On the opening day 
the school was crowded. 

Next year Eice retired from business^ and 
his example was soon followed by four frionds 
who joined him in dedicating their means and 
energy to the education of young catholics. 
They obeyed Rice as their director, and called 
each other brother. They lived together, and 
set apart special hours for school work, re¬ 
ligious reading, recreation, and meals. They 
were all unmarried. Meanwhile a nowschool- 
house, which was named Mount Sion, had 
been built at the joint expense of Bice and 
Bishop Hussey, and was Mimally opened at 
Waterford by Bishop Power, Hussey's suc¬ 
cessor, on 1 May 1804. In 1806 Eice and Ms 
associates were joined by a nephew of Biehop 
Power, who contributed to the enterprise a 
large aum of money. The following year two 
more merchants, who had recently joined 
Bice, opened schools under Rice’s guidance 
in Garack-on-Suir and Dungarvon. In Au¬ 
gust 1808 the directors—now nine in num¬ 
ber-met at Watorford, and took from their 
bishop religious vows, and assumed a ‘ habit ’ 
peculiar to themselves. They each adopted 
an additional Christian name, by which they 
were to address each other, Thenceforward 
they were known os ‘ Christian brothers.’ 


In 1811 the first school of the duly con¬ 
stituted order was opened in Cork, where 
local benefactors soon helped them to extend 
their operations. In L812, at the invitation 
of Archbishop Daniel Murray [q. v.] of 
Dublin, Bice established schools in the Irish 
metropolis. Each school received postulants, 
and tiainednovices,andRic 680 on despatched 
teachers and directors to all parts of the 
country. In 1817 schools were thus esta¬ 
blished in Thurles and Limerick. There were 
at this time a few of the Lancasterian schools 
in the latter town, but on the opening of the 
Christian brothers’ schools seven hundred 
pupils left them to enter the new establish¬ 
ment. 

In 1818 the archbishop of Dublin, at the 
request of Bice, presented a memorial to the 

ope from all the brothers, praying Ms appro- 

ation of the new religious order. They 
also asked an extension of the papal brief 
granted to a Bimilar community in Prance, 
founded by Da la Salle, and known as the 
‘ brothers of the Christian schools.’ On 6 Sept. 
1820 Pius "VH isBued a brief to Iliee, sanc¬ 
tioning the establishing of the order, under 
the title of ‘ Religious Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (Deland).’ According to 
the rules and constitutions of the order, all 
the memberB were to devote their Eves to 
the gratuitous instruction, religious and 
literary, of male children, especially of the 
poor. The brotheis were also to be hound 
by vows of obedience, chastity, poverty, 
and perseverance in the institute. It was 
ordained by the pope that the directors, or 
headB of each house, should elect a superior- 
general from their body, who alone should 
rogulats the government of the aider. Bice 
was unanimously elected first superior- 
general in 1822, at a chapter held in water- 
lord, and governed the institute for sixteen 
years. In 1826 he was requisitioned by the 
catholics of Preston (Lancashire) to open 
aohoolsofhisorderthore. Duringthenextfew 
years his schools were estabEshed not only 
m other large towns in Deland, especially 
in Munster, but in Manchester, Soho (Lon¬ 
don), Sunderland, Liverpool, Salford, Deeds, 
and Bolton. After twenty-three houses had 
been set up by Mm in the United Kingdom, 
he in 1843 sent three brothers to Melbourne 
to found schools of tho order in the Austra¬ 
lian cities. The course of instruction was 
soon extended beyond the needs of primary 
education. Pupils were successfully prepared 
for university examinations and for the Irish 
intermediate education examinations. 

Owing 1 0 advanced years, Rice resigned the 
superior-general ship of tho order in 1838 He 
died at Mount Sion, Waterford, on 29 Aug. 
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1844, aged 82. He was ini erred in the 
oumetery attached to the schools, whore a 
memorial churoh was erected in his honour, 

The Irish Christian brothers have recently 
had ninety-seven houses in Ireland, witu 
three hundred schools attached, and an 
average daily attendance of thirty thousand 
pupils. W ithiu rocont years they have opened 
establishments in Newfoundland, Gihi altar, 
Calcutta, and Allahabad. The brothers also 
conduct six male industrial schools in Ireland, 
a deaf mutes’ and a blind institution, and 
orphanages for the poor and middle classes. 

[PrivatB information.] R. M. B. 

JRIOE, GEORGE (1724-1779), politician, 
born in 1724, was son of Edward Rice of 
Newton, Carmarthenshire, M.P. for that 
county in 1722, by Lucy, daughter of John 
Morley Trevor of Glynde, Subsox. His 
father's family had hcon settled at Newton 
for many generations. Tie matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 26 Jan. 1742, 
at the age of seventeen (Eosum, Alumni 
O.eon ), but look no degree, and devoted 
himself to politics and local afliiirs. At the 
ganeral election of 1764 he was returned for 
the county of Carmarthen after a worm con¬ 
test with Sir Thomas Stepney, and retained 
his seat., during a period of twenty-live years, 
until his death, being ro-eloolod four timos 
without opposition, lie was made lord- 
lieutenant of his native county in May 1765 
(roappoinled 28 June 1701), and, when the 
Carmarthenshire militia was embodied (7 Deo. 
1759), he was nominated oolonol of the regi- 
muut. lie hecamo chamberlain of Brecon 
and of the counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, 
and Radnor in 1766, and was sworn in mayor 
of Carmarthen on 6 June 1767. By his mar¬ 
riage, on 10 Aug. 1760, with Cecil (1788- 
1708), daughter of William, first earl Tal¬ 
bot, lord steward of the royal household, ho 
greatly increased his political influence, and 
on 21 March 1761 he accepted office under the 
Duke of Newonsilo as a lord commissioner of 
the board of trade and foreign plantations, 
with a salary of 1,000/. a year. This post I 10 
held in successive ministries until April 1770, 
when Lord North selected him for the court ap¬ 
pointment of treasurer of the king's ohambor, 
and he was sworn a mombor of the privy 
council on 4 May following. Rico, who boro 
a high character (Autobiography of Mary 
Delany, ed. Lady Llanovor), diod in oflieo at 
the age of fifty-five, on 8 Aug. 1779. His 
widow became a peeress in hsr own right as 
Baroness Dynevor on her father's death on 
27 April 1782, and diod 14 March 1798, leav¬ 
ing, with two daughters, two eons—George 
Talbot, afterwards third LordDyixovor(1760- 


1862), and Edward {d. 

cester, whose son, Erancis William fifth 

baron Dynevor, was father of the’£ 

[Foster's Peerage; Haydu'e Boot of D 1Rmtia . 
od.Oclcorliy; Pai humentary Returns Sent 11 81 

WO, p.423; Wdltsms's/arhaSa^Hft 

Wales, j W.R.W. 

RICE, JAMES (1843-1882), novelist end 
historian of the turf, son of b'amuel Bice 
was bom at Northampton on 26 Sept 184R 
and admitted on 1 fcov. 1866 at Qu3 
College, Cambridge, where he resided for 
nine t erms. In 1868 he became editor and 
proprietor of 1 Once a Week,' which lie con¬ 
ducted not very successfully until 1872. At 
the same time he was studying for the bar 
and was called at Lincoln’s Inn in 1871, but 
never obtained muoh practice. In 1872 he 
became London correspondent of the 
‘ Toronto Globe,’ and in 1879 published hia 
liiBfcory of the British turf in two volumes. 
Duly the first of those can be considered as 
strictly historical, and it rather merits com¬ 
mendation ns a lively contribution to the 
subject than a serious history, Rice being 
more inclined to gossip pleasantly about the 
evonlB of his own time than to retrieve tbs 
recollections of the past. The second vo¬ 
lume consists mainly of entertaining, desul- 
1 ory essays, too numerous for a history, and 
too few lor a miscellany of 1 Turfiana.' The 
book, as a whole, is creditable to his abilities, 
but can only be regarded as a stopgap. 

Bevon yoars before its appearance Bice's 
abiding reputation had been assured by the 
publication of ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy’(Lon¬ 
don, 1872 ( 8vo), the first of the series of clever 
novels ho issued in conjunction with Mr.(after 
Sir) Walter Besant, a literary partnership as 
remarkable as that of the Alsatian romance- 
writers Emile Erekmann and Alexandre Cha- 
trian. Rico numbered Mr. Besant among tha 
contributors to 1 Once a Week,’ and, after at¬ 
tempting singlohanded a novel in its pages 
with indifferent success, proposed that they 
should conjointly writs the novel whioh they 
entitled ‘ Ready Money Mortiboy/ , The ad¬ 
mirable idea on which the story is founded 
was Rice’s own, and he had already written 
two or three chapters before inviting Mr. 
Bosant’s aid. It was published anonymously 
at. the authors'risk, and proved agreatliterary, 
though not a great commercial, success jitwas 
subsequently dramatised, under the title of 
* Ready-Money/by the authors. Thepiecewss 
produced at the Court Theatre 12 March 1874, 
and printed. After the appearance of its suc¬ 
cessor, 'My Little Girl,’ the partnership was 
for a time placed in jeopardy by Rices reso- 
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lution to devote himself to the bar; but he 
found little encouragement there, and toon re¬ 
turned to literature. ‘ With Harp and Crown’ 
appeared in 1874, and ‘This Son of Vuloan’in 
1875. In 1876 the partners obtained a great 
success with * The Golden Butterfly,’ which 
became unusually popular from its intrinsic 
merit, especially in the portrait of the Ame¬ 
rican, Gilead P. Beck, and by the advantage 
it derived from publication in the * World.’ 
1 The Monks 01 Thelema ’ (1877) also ap¬ 
peared in the ‘World,’ and in 1878 and 1879 
i jjy Celia’s Arbour' and ‘ The Chaplain of 
the Fleet ’ were published in the * Graphic.’ 
The laet novel in which Bice had a share 
was ‘ The Seamy Side ’ (1881). He and his 
colleague had for some time past been 
writing Christmas stories for ‘All the Year 
Hound’and the ‘World,’and had made some 
unsuccessful experiments in the drama. In 
January 1881 Bice, whose health had hitherto 
been excellent, was attacked by a serious 
illness, and, although apparently recovering, 
could never rally from its results. He died 
at Bedhiil, of failure of the heart’s action, 
on 26 April 1882. In 1871 he married, at 
Dublin, Lillie, daughter of George L&tauche 
Dickinson of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, by 
whom, he left a son, Fabian Arthur Besant 
Dice. 

Bice’s literary coDeagne, writing to the 
‘Athenmum’ on the day of hie death, spoke of 
him as eminently large-minded, thoroughly 
businesslike, and full of loyalty and good¬ 
ness of heart. The novels in which he had a 
hand have almost all the merit of vigorous de¬ 
velopments of a single excellent idea, enriched 
with humorous and truthful portraiture, 
manly throughout, and never tedious. 

[Sir Walter Besant in the preface to the 
library edition of Beady Money Mortiboy, 18S7, 
sad in the Athoncanm for 29 April 1882; private 
information; nolos, fumiahod by the Bov. J. H. 
Gray of Queens’ College.] B. G. 


BICE, Sib JOHN ap (d. 1678 P), visitor 
of monasteries, [Bee Peicb, Sib John.] 

RICE or PRICE, BIOHABD (fl. 1548- 
1679), author, described by Tanner os ‘ Suf- 
foloiensia,’ was a brother of Ellis Price [q. v.] 
{Letter! and Papers of Henry VIII, x. 434), 
and son of Robert ap Rhys ap Maredudd of 
FoelosandPlasIolyn,Denbighshire. Inl685, 
being a monk, he was recommended by Bishop 
Lee for election to the abbacy of Conway (io. 
viii. 448). The abbot was still living and 
opposed Bice’s election, ‘ knowing him to he a 
wilful and misruled person, who would utterly 
destroy the abbey ’ {ib. x. 340). Rioe, how¬ 
ever, was elected! in 1680. In the following' 
year Conway was dissolved, and Bice endea¬ 


voured to make good terms for himself and 
his brethren (ib.) 

Rice wrote: 1. ‘The Right Institution of 
Baptism set forth by the Reverend Father 
in Christ Herman, Archbishop of Cologne, 
whereunto is alsoannexedaGodlyTreatysof 
Matrimonie, compiled by the famous Clerke 
and faithfull EvangelistWolfgangus Muscu- 
Iub, no lease frutefull than necessary for all 
Godly Ministers of Christas Church, trans¬ 
lated by theunproflytable servaunt of Christ, 
Richard Ryce, London, 1648, 8vo, and also 
by another printer, Anthony Scoloker [q. v.], 
without place or date, lOmo. 2. ‘ An In¬ 
vective against Vices taken for Virtue, 
gathered out of the Scriptures by the very 
unprofitable Servant of Jesus Christ, Richard 
Rice; also cerbeine necessary Instructions 
meet to be taught the younger sort before 
they come to be partakers of the Holy Com¬ 
munion,’ London, 1579, 10mo (and another 
imprint by Kingston, 8vo, black letter). 


[Maitland's Cat. of Early Printed Books at 
Lambeth, p. 245; Bazlitt’e Handbook to Early 
Engl Lit. p. 603, and Collections, i, 357; 
Dibdin's Typogr. Antiq. iv. 307; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] W. A. S. 


RIOE, Sib STEPHEN (1037-1716), 
ohief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, horn 
in 1637, was a younger son of James Rice of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, by Phillis Fanning of 
Limerick. Before the death of Charles II he 
had acquired a large practice at the Irish bar, 
and showed skill as counsel in revenue matters. 
‘ He had,’ says Archbishop King, ‘formerly 
been noted for a rook and gamester at the 
inne of court. He was (to give him his due) 
a man of the best sense among them, well 
enough versed in the law, hat most signal 
for his inveteracy against the protestant in¬ 
terest and settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was a 

E e, that he would “ drive a coach and six 
SB through the act of settlement/’ upon 
which both depended ’ (State of the Protes¬ 
tants, chap. iii. sect. viii. p. 6). In April 1086 
James H appointed him baron of the ex¬ 
chequer. Room was found by the peremptory 
dismissal of Sir Standish Hartstonge ( Cla¬ 
rendon and Rochester Correspondence, i. 310, 
824, 838). Rice was made a privy councillor 
in May along with Tyreonnel,Nugent, Nagle, 
Justin MacOarthy, and Richard Hamilton. 
He first sat as a judge at the beginning of 
June, being dispensed from taking the oath of 
supremacy, and afterwards went the Lein¬ 
ster circuit. The exchequer soon became 
the most important of the Irish courtH, as it 
was the only one from which a writ of error 
did not lie in England. It was crowded with 
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suitors, and a pratestnnt rarely succeeded 3rd edit. p. 26 ; Smith, Waterford dIrr? 
tlioro. Rico supported the resolve of Tyr- The prolestant mayors and ehorifisweisee 
connd and liis mends to uproot the Caroline rally oxpelled, even before the forfeitim If 
settlomont. JIo opposed the suggestion of a the charters, and at Limerick Rice refused t 
commission of grace, by which money might hold the assizes until Tyreonnel's nomine 
he raised and the position of oxisting land- were admitted (Leniiian, Limerick u 2 m 
ownors might at the same tirno be rospectud. Ho himself became one of the fortv-two bu 
In August Rice said ‘ n, commission would only nesses under James's new charter (ib. p %7-A 
servo to confirm those estates which ought not Thu injustice was of course greatest in the 
to be confirmed ’ (i7>, p. 637), declined to. say case of really protostanl terras like Belfast 
what should bo clone to those whoso titles and Londonderry, and it was often necessary 
woro doubtful, and declared that nothing to name strangers in order to secure fonts 
could bo done without a parliament. Novel'- king’s creod a majority in the new corpora- 
tholess, save King, ‘ it was really holiovod tione (Bjot, Belfast, p. 166). In August 
that in a few years he would, by some con- 1087 IUcewaawithTyrconnolandSirlMaTa 
trivance or other, have given away most of Naglo[q. v.)nt. Chester, where he dined more 
the x>vot03tan(, estates m Ireland without than once with the bishop, and had oppor- 
troubling a parliament to attaint thorn’ tunities of conferring with the king (Bishop 
(State of the Protestants, chap. iii. soot. viii. OAXiTWJUauT, Diary, pp. 78-6). 
p. 0 ). In November liioo took stops lo Administrative and judicial action might 
prevent the oourL of cominon pleas, wliero do much, but the act of settlement could 
John Keating [q. v.] prusidod, from inter- not be repealed without fresh legislation, and 
foring in disputes between revonuo oillcors liioo, accompanied by Oliiof-justice Nugent, 
and merchants (Clarendon awl Jtochester was sent to London oarly in 1688 to procure 
Coirespondenco, ii. 70). Tn April 1687 ho .lamee’B consent. On 26 April Clarendon 
was made chief baron, displacing JTenry notes in his dinry that the two Irish judges 
Ilono, who had boon a member of the court tliai day began their homeward journey ‘ with 
for fourteen years. At tho same timo lio vory little satisfaction, for I am told the king 
was kniglfi ml. did not approve the proposals they brought 

After Tyrconuel succeeded Clarendon in him for calling a parliament.’ After James's 
the government (February 108G-7), tho last flight, Tyrconnel sent Rice to France with 
restraint wan removed, and protestants woro Lord Mountjoy, whom he wished to get rid 
dismissed wholesale from civil and military ol‘, and they loft Dublin on 10 Jan. 1688-9. 
employment. The charters of noarlyall the Monntjoy’s instmolionswei'otosaythntany 
corporations, about ono hundred in number, attempt on Iroland would be hopeless, but ho 
wore brought into the exchequer by writs of was soul, to tho Bastille as soon aBhereached 
quo warranto (a spooimon in Younu’b Town Varis (Jacobite Narrative,?. 43). Rico urged 
liooh of Belfast, p. 160), and declared void an immediate doscont, and returned to Ire- 
upon various protoxls. Tho next si op was the land with James in the following March, 
forfeiture of lenses made by corporations, ovou Ilo booamo a commissioner of the Jacobite 
wlioro tho consideration was ample, liioo treasury, and was in Limerick during tho 
gavo out that in this and other matters tho first siego. Ail,or William's repulse from 
protestants should have the strict letter of that city m August 1090, ho wont again to 
the law, in contradistinction apparently to Franco, and returned with Tyrconnd. They 
equity ( King, chap, iii, sect. ix. 4). For ho was brought somo money, and landed at Galway 
one of the privy councillors who on 8 Maroh in January 1690-1. Aftor the final rainof 
1680-7 signed Tyreonnel’s proclamation pro- tho Jacobite cause, Rice was adjudged to be 
misingthat Iris majesty’s subjects of what uvor within the articles of LimBriok, and remained 
‘ persuasion should be protected in tlicir just in Iroland in possession of his estate. He 
rights and properties due to them by law ’ does not soorn to have roturned, as Harts- 
((lAunviniJ), Youglial Council Booh, p. 374). tongo did, to iris practice as a barrister, but 
Tho corporation of Dublin was required to on 22 Feb. 1703 ho appeared without a gown 
plead at short notioo, and this led to a clerical at tho bar of the commons, and on the 28th 
error. Thechief baron refused leave to amend at that of tho lords, to argue against the act 
the irregularity, and declared tho charter for- to provont the further growth of popery 
feitedwithouigoinghitothemoritsoftheoaso. (2 Anne, chap. 0), and in favour of tho ar- 
Smuller placos fared worse (IlAimis, Dublin, 1 icles of Limerick. His reasoning was sound, 
p. 869; Stuabt, Armagh, p. 412; Youghal hut scarcely consistent with his aetionduimg 
Council Booh, p. 379; JD’A l.TOir, Drogheda, his time of power, 
ii. 297; D’Altok and O’Flanaoan, Dundalk, Rice diod on 10 Fob. 1714-16, aged 78. It 
p. 167; WiTUJsatOW, Derry and (Enniskillen, had been James’s intention to make ium a 
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peer, and Ms patent as Baron Monteagle is 
eaid’to liave been found unsigned in Dublin 
after the Boyne (Memoirs of Grace Family, 
p. 43 ). He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Fitzgerald of co. Limerick, and had several 
children. His eldest son Edward conformed 
to the established church to save his estate 
from passing in gavelkind under the penal 
law. The present Lord Monteagle is of the 
same family [Bee Spbing-Rioe, Thomas]. 

[Authorities as for Sir Rickard Nagle [q. 7.] 
and Thomas Nugent, titular baron _ of Rivars- 
ton [q. v.]; other authorities given in the text; 
information from Lord Monteagle.] R, B-l. 

RICE, THOMAS SPRING, first Lord 
Monibageb (1790-1866). [See Sprinq- 
Riob.] 

RIOEMARCHHS, RYTHMARCH, or 
RIKEMARTH (1066-1099), clerk of St. 
David’s. [See Rhtgxparoh.) 

RICH, BARNABE (1640P-1817), au¬ 
thor and soldier, horn about 1640, doubtless of 
Essex origin,was distantly connected with the 
family of Lord-chancellor Rich. In Ms books 
he often dubbed himself ‘gentleman.’ Enlist¬ 
ing in boyhood in the army, he engaged in 
Queen Mary’s war with Franca in 1667-8. 
Writing in 1686, he says: 1 It is now thirty 
yeares sith I became a souldier, from wMch 
time I have served the king in all occasions 
against his enemies in the fields; the rest of 
the time I have continued in his garrisons. 
In this meane space I have spent what my 
friends left me, wMch was something; 1 
have lost part of my liloud, wMch was 
more; and I have consumed my prime of 
youth and florisMng yeares, wMch was 
moste’ (Adventures of Brusanus), In cam¬ 
paigns in the Low Countries in the early 
port of Elizabeth’s reign he served with 
Thomas Churchyard, Gascoigne, and other 
adventurers of literary tastes, and emulated 
their example as writers. He rose to the 
rank of captain. Churchyard, in Ms * True 
Discourse of the Netherlands,’ _ makes fre¬ 
quent quotation from * Captain Barnabe 
Rich his Notes.’ At Antwerp Rich mot 
Richard Stonyhurst [q.v.], of whom Reformed 
an ill opinion. Afterwards he saw pro¬ 
longed service in Ireland. On 17 July 1673 
he sailed thither in the Black Bark in charge 
of the armour and other furniture of his 
kinsman, LordRick ( Cal. Irish State Papers). 
Like Barnabe Googe [q. vj, he appears to 
have taken part in the efforts of Walter 
Devereux, first earl of Essex, to colonise 
Ulster, and the rest of Ms life was mainly 
passed in the neighbourhood of Dublin. But 
m 1674, during an interval of peace, he de¬ 


termined to try his fortune with his pen. He 
paid a brief visit to London, and fell in with 
some of Ms literary companions-in-arms, who 
introduced him to Thomas Ledge and other 
men of letters. With their encouragement 
and aid, he designed a long series of popular 
tracts. For nearly fifty years Ms leisure was 
thenceforth devoted to the production of 
romances imitating Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ or of 
pamphlets exposing the vices of the age, or 
reminiscences of Ms past life, or denuncia¬ 
tions of papists and tobacco. On most of Ms 
title-pages be inscribed the prudent motto, 
‘ Malui me divitem esse quam vocari.’ He 
found a warm encourager of Ms literary am¬ 
bition in Sir Christopher Hatton, whose house 
at Holdenby he minutely described in a work 
he brought out in 1681 undor the title of 
' Riche his Farewell to Military Profession.’ 
This attractive collection of romances—from 
wMch Shakespeare borrowed the plot of 
' Twelfth Night ’ —was apparently intended 
as a valediction to Ms career as a soldier; 
but it proved premature. He soon resumed 
military duty in Ireland. After Sir John 
Parrot became lord deputy there in 1684, 
Rich had under Ms command one hundred 
soldiers at Coleraine. To descriptions of Ire¬ 
land he subsequently devoted much of his 
literary energy, asserting with wearisome 
iteration that the rebellious temper of the 
Irish was due partly to their religion and 
partly to a lack of consistent firmness on the 
part of their English rulers. In1693Rich was 
reported to be without employment; but he 
continued in Ireland, he wrote later, ‘ on a 
poor pay, the full recompencs of forty-seven 
years’ service ’ (A New Description of Ire¬ 
land, 1610). After James I’s accession he 
sought assiduously Prince Henry’s patron¬ 
age. On 10 Oct. 1606 he was in receipt of a 
pension of half a crown a day from the Irish 
establishment, and in July 1616 he was pre¬ 
sented with 1007. as a free gift, in considera¬ 
tion of Ms being the oldest captain of the 
kingdom (Cal. State Papers, 1611-18, p. 
878). His latest work—the ‘Irish Hubbub,’ 
a general denunciation of contemporary so¬ 
ciety—he dedicated to the lord deputy, Sir 
Oliver St. John, from Dublin on 14 May 
1617. He died on 10 Nov. following, 
from which date his pension was ordered to 
be paid to one Bourne (Carter MSS, in 
Bodleian Library, vol. lxii. p. 290). 

Rich, brought up, as he says, ‘in the fields 
among unlettered soldiers,' was wholly self- 
educated. He extended his reading to French 
and Italian, and was acquainted with the 
classics mainly through translations. His 
verse is contemptible, but much literary feel¬ 
ing is often apparent in his prose. He 
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boasted that he wrote thirty-six books, and 
his iluonoy injured a style that was by nature 
‘masculine and sinewy’ (of. Philip Kino’s 
iSiu/etf,16r>Gj IliiiBNirs CoMcotions, ad. Bliss, 
iii. 248). Ills admirers in his own day were 
numerous, but were chiefly drawn from tho 
less cultivated classes. Nashe represent s his 
works as the favourite reading of Lichfield, 
tho Cambridge barbor (Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1606). To Lodgo’s ‘Alarum 
against Usurers' (1684) "Rich contributed 
commendatory versos, 
ltichpublished (the titles are abbreviated): 

1. * A right oxelent and pleasaunt Dialogue 
betwene Mercury and an English Souldier, 
contayning his Supplication to Mors,’ 8vo, 
1674, b.l., dedicated to Ambrose Dudley, oarl 
of Warwick, mastor of tho ordnance. It 
opens with some curious dialoguo in versa 
betwoen the author and his book (Bodleian 
and British Museum). The first part is an 
exposure of tho ill-usage of tho English 
soldier, with a dufunce of arcliory. The 
second part supplies, quito inappropriately, 
a fanciful account of the court of Venus, and 
rehearses the story of tho lady of Ohahry, 
which, ltich says, lio derived from Bandollo, 
Geoffrey Ponton had already translated the 
story in his ‘Tragical Discourses,’ 1667, 

2. ‘Allarmo to England, foreshowing what 
pcvilles are procured, where tho pooplo liue 
without rogarde of Martiall Lawe,’ 1678 
(London, by Henrie Middloton, for 0. B.), 
wrltton in Ireland, tho wretched stato of 
which is desorihod; dedicated to Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton, with versos by Qooge, 
Churchyard, and tho author (two editions 
in the British Museum, one in tho Bodleian, 
and one eaoh in the Iluth and Britwell Li¬ 
braries, 'imprinted by Christopher Barker’). 

3. ‘Riche his farewell to Militario profes¬ 
sion, containingverie ploasaunt discourses fit 
for a peaceable tyme. ,,. London, by Eobort 
Walley,’ 1681, 4to (Bodloian; an imporfoct 
copy at Britwell). Thoro are two dedications, 
one addrossed to ‘the right courteous gentle¬ 
women, both of England andlreland,’ and the 
other ‘ to the noble souldiersboth of England 
and Ireland,’ besides an interesting address 
‘ to the readers in goneral.’ The book was 
written in Ireland, * before the owning over 
of James PitzMaurice ’ Fitzgerald [q, v.] in 
1679. Of the eight stories, in some ofwhioh 
verse is interspersed, JRioh appears to claim, 
as of his own invontion, the first (‘ Sappho, 
Duke of Mantona’), the plot of which was 
dramatised in * Tho weakest goetli to the wall,’ 
1600; the second (‘Apolonius and Silla’), 
whence Shakespeare drew the plot of‘Twelfth 
Night’ (reprinted in Colliers and Hazlitt’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ pt. i. vol. i.)j the 


fifth (‘Two brethren and 

with ‘ PhylotUB,’1003, a Scottish 
cognate nlot, by the BannatyneOluh ulttS) 
Rrnli s third story ( Nicander and Luodla') 
lna fourth (‘ Fxleo and Fiamma ’), and the sixth 
(‘Consoles and his vertuous wife Aratha’l 
are drawn, he says», &om tl, e Itafian of 
Maister L. B., possibly an inaccurate ref*, 
ronoe to Matteo Bandello. In a condudme 
section Rich tilts against the extravagance of 
Englishwomen’s dress, and incidentally tells 
a story of a king of Scotland somewhat re- 
somblmg Macchiavelli’s ‘Belphegor-’ this 
appendix caused James VI, when he read the 
book in 1696, so much displeasure that the 
attention of Bowes, the English agent, was 
called_ to the matter (Cal. State Papers 
Scotl. ii. 683). An odition, newly augmented’ 
appeared in 1606 (Bodleian and Britwell). A 
roprint from the Bodloian Library copy of the 
168 L edition wua published in 1846 by the 
Shakespeare Society. 4. ‘ The straunge and 
wondorfull aduentures of Don Hmumifog a 
gontilman Spaniards. London, by Robert 
W alloy,’ 1681, h. 1., 4to (entered in ‘ Stationers’ 
Register,' 28 Oct. 1681); dedicated to Sir 
Christopher Ilatton; a prose romance, cor¬ 
rected by Lodge, with poetry interspersed. 
It iB obviously inspired byLyly’s'Euphues.’ 
Warton heliovod ho had seen an Italian ori¬ 
ginal (copies in Bodleian, Britwell, and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 6. ‘The 
true Report of a late Practice enteiprised 
by a Papist with a yong Maiden in Wales 
[Eliz. Orton]. London, by Robert Walley,’ 
1682, 4to, dedicated to Sir Franois Walsing- 
ham (BritishMusoum andLambeth). 0. ‘The 
Socond Tome of the Trauailoe and aduentures 
of Don Simonides, London, for Robert Wal- 
loy,’ 1684, b.l., 4to, dedicated to Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton. One of the metrical pieces 
is in 170 linos of very monotonous blank 
verso, A chapter detailing the heroes visit to 
Philautus in London mainly consists of a 
panegyric on Queen Elizabeth (Bodleian, 
British Museum, Britwell, and Bridgewater 
Houso Libraries). 7. ‘A Pathway to Mili¬ 
tary Practise . . ., whereunto is annexed a 
Kaleuder of the Imbattelinge of Men. Lon¬ 
don, by John Oharlewood,’ 1687,4to. There 
are three dedications, one to Queen Elisa¬ 
beth, another to ‘ the most noble Oaptames 
and renowned Souldiers of England^ and 
tho third—a long address—to ‘the friendly 
Readers in generall ’ (Britwell, Lambeth, 
and British Museum). 8. * The Adventures 
of Brusanus, prince of Hungaria, pleasant for 
all to read, and profitable for some to follow. 
Written by Barnabe Rich seaven or eight 
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yeares sithence, and now published by the 
great intreaty of divers of his freendes. Im¬ 
printed at London for Thomas Adames,' 1692, 
4to,b.l., dedicated to his cousin Jayes, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Edward Aston, Isnt. One of the 
characters, Qloriosus, a courtier of Epirus, 
resembles Araado in Shakespeare's < Love's 
Labour's Lost ’ (a perfect copy is at Dulwich, 
imperfect ones nt Britwell and Bridgewater 
House). 9. 'Greenes Newes both from 
Heauen and Hell. Prohibited the first for 
writing of Bookes, and banished out of the 
last for displaying of Conny-eatohers. Com¬ 
mended to the Presse by B. R. At London, 
printed,’1693,4to,b.l. This tract, which pur¬ 
ports to he printed from Greene's papers, con¬ 
tains many references to Ireland, and is 
dedicated m burlesque fashion to ‘ Gregory 
Coolie, chiefe burgermaister of Clonarde . . . 
at his chaste chambers at Dublyne ’ (British 
Museum, Christ Church, Oxford, and Hutli 
and Britwell Libraries). 10. ‘ A M&rtiall 
Conference, pleasantly discoursed between 
two Souldiers only practised in Finsbury 
Fields, in the modem Wars of the renowned 
Duke of Shoreditch, and the mighty Prince 
Arthur. Newly translated out of Essex into 
English by Barnaby Rich, gent., a servant to 
the Queenes most Excellent Mat 1 '. Printed 
for Jo. Oxenbridge, dwelling in St. Pauls 
Church Yard at the sign of the Parrot,’ 1698, 
4to (see Bagford's Coll, in Sari. MS. 6900, 
f.38,and Cot.ueb, Bibl. Cat. vol. i, p.xxxvi*). 
11. 1 A Looking Glass for Ireland. London, 
for John Oxenbridge,’ 1690 (Lowndes). 
12. ‘A Souldier’s wishe to Briton’s welfare; 
or a discourse fit to be road of all gentlemen 
andsouldiers,written by acaptaineof Experi¬ 
ence,’ 4to, London, 1604; a dialog uo between 
Captain Pill and Captain Skill; dedicated to 
Prince Henry (British Museum and Bod¬ 
leian). 13. ‘ The Fruitea of long Experience. 
London by Thomas Oreede for Jeffrey Ohorl- 
ton,’1604,4to, b.l. j a continuation of No. 12; 
dedicated to Prmce Henry (British Museum, 
Dulwich College, andBrilwell). 14, ‘Faultes, 
Faults, and nothing else but Faultes, At 
London, printed bv Jeffrey Ohorleton,’ &c., 
1608,4to; dedicated to Prince Henry (British 
Museum, Bodleian, Britwell, Iluth and 
Bridgewater House Libraries). 16. ‘ A 
short survey of Ireland, truely discovering 
who it is that hath so armed the Jlenrts of 
thatPeople with Disobedience to theirPrinoe. 
London, for B. Sutton and W. Baronger, 
1609,’4to; dedicated to Robert Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury (Bodleian and Huth Libraries 
and British Museum). 16. ‘Eoome for n 
Gentleman, or the Second Part of Faultes, 
collected and gathered for the true Meridian 
of Dublin in Ireland, and may serve fitly else 
Tot xvi, 
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whereabout, London, &c, London, by J. W. 
for Jeffrey Chorlton,’ 1609, 4to; dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Ridgeway, treasurer at war 
in Ireland (British Museum and Bridgewater 
House). 17. ‘A New Description of Ireland. 
London for Thomas Adams,’ 1610; dedicated 
to Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, and Aider- 
man "William Cokyne of London (British 
Museum, and Bodleian, Britwell, and Huth 
Libraries).. This was reprinted without the 
dedication in 1024,underthe title of'A New 
Irish Prognostication, ot Popish Callender* 
(British Museum and Bodleian). 18. 'A 
true and a kinde Excuse, written in defence 
of that Boolte intituled “ Anewe description 
of Irelande.” London, for Thomas Adams,’ 
1612,4to; dedicated to Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Sir Thomas Ridgeway,and to thelrish nation 
(British Museum and Bodleian, Huth, and 
Britwell Libraries). 19.' A Oatholieke Con¬ 
ference belweene Syr Tady MacMareall, a 
popish priest of "Waterforde, and Patricks 
Plainc, a yong Student in Trinity College, 
by Dublin, in Ireland. London, for Thomas 
Adams,’ 1612,4to; dedicated to Cecilia, wife 
of Sir Thomas Ridgeway (British MuBeum 
and Bodleian and Huth Libraries). 20. ‘ The 
Excellency of good women. London, by 
Thomas Dawson,’ 1013,4to (Bodleian, British 
Museum, Bridgewater House, and Huth Li¬ 
braries) j dedicated to Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, with an address to the 
'numberlea number of Honorable Ladies;' 
there is an epilogue in verse. 21. ‘ Opinion 
Diefipd («'a). Discovering the Ingins, Traps, 
and Traynes that are set in this age, whereby 
to catoli Opinion. London, for Thomas 
Adams,’ 1618, 4to (British Museum and 
Bodleian and Huth Libraries). Of three 
copies in the British Museum two are dedi¬ 
cated to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, 
and the third to Sir Thomas Ridgeway. 
22. ' The Honestie of this Age, proouing by 

f ood circumstance that tho world was neuer 
onest till now. London for T. A.,’ 1814; 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Middleton, lord 
mayor of London (British Museum and Brit- 
well). Rich in the epilogue calls this his 
twenty-fourth publication. Other editiona 
are dated 1616 and 1616, and there is at Brit¬ 
well a unique copy of an edition printed at 
Edinburgh by Andrew Hart about 1616, 
The 1614 edition was reprinted for the Peroy 
Soaiety in 1844, with an introduction and 
notes by Peter Cunningham. 28.‘My Ladies 
Looking Glosse. "Wherein maybe discerned 
a wise man from a foole, a good woman from a 
bad, and the true resemblance of rice masked 
under the vizard of vertue. London, for 
Thomas Adams, 1616,’ 4to; dedicated to 
the wife of Sir Oliver St. John, lord-deputy 

3s 
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of Ireland; an attack on catholics, largely 
repeating No. 14 (Bridgewater House, Bod¬ 
leian, and Iluth Libraries, and British Mu¬ 
seum). 24, ‘ Tho Irish Hubbub, or the English 
Hue and Orio. London, for John Harriot,’ 
1017; dedicated to Sir Oliver St. John, 
lord-deputy of Ireland, from 'Dublin, the 
14 of May, 1017’ (British Museum, Bodleian, 
Iluth, and Britwoll Libraries). Other edi¬ 
tions are dntod 1019 and 1622. Rich here 
denounces tobacco-smoking with especial 
vigour. 

In British Museum Lansdowno MS. ICO, 
among tho papers of Sir Julius Ccesar, are 
two autograph unprinied discourses on 
Ireland by Liich—the one endorsed by C'oesar 
‘A Discourse of Oapten Barnaby lliclio, 
touching Ireland,’dated 28 July 1012; tho 
oilier, dated 1C l)oo, L6IC, is entitled hy 
liich ‘The Anolliomy of Ireland, in the 
man' of adyaloguo, truly dyscoveryngu the 
Stnle of tho Ountryc, for Ills Mti“* 
ospocyall Sorvyco.’ 

To liieh lias been doubtfully assigned 
1 Greenes Vunoralls (London, by Joint I)an- 
lor, L591);’ this is a collection of fourteen 
sonnets, signed by it. B., initials which 
(Jollier treated as liicli’s roversed ( liibl. 
Cat. vol. i. p. xvii *). liich lias also boen 
claimed as tho translator of ‘The Famous 
Hy story of Herodotus, doubled into nine 
bookes. London, by Thomas Marslio,’ 3 C84, 
4 to. b. 1. (unterod at Slationurs’ Ilall on 
13 Juno 1581) (British Museum and Brit- 
well). The dedicat ion, which is nddrussod to 
Jtoberl,son of Sir William Dormer, is signed 
B. It., hut it is in all probability by some 
other author. The English is very colloquial 
and tho rendering inaccuvato, but the trans¬ 
lator apparently claimed to know his original, 
While Liich mndo no pretence t o ho a Urook 
scholar. Only two books of Herodotus— Olio 
and Euterpe—are translated. Tho socond— 
‘Euterpe’—was reprinted in 1888 witli a 
preface hy Mr. Andrew Lang. 

fCunningham’s Introduction to Honesty of 
this Age (Percy Sac,), 1844 ; profaco to Shako- 
spoure Society’s Iloprint of Rich’s Farewell; 
Collier's Bibl. Account, ii. 42 soq. and Bibl. Do- 
ciuueron, ii. 134 soq.; Jussorand’s Hovel in the 
Time of 81mkenponro, English translation, pp* 
81 , 146 - 7 ! Kick's Wovks in British Museum; 
information kindly supplied by R, IS. Graves, 
esq,, of tho British Museum.) S. L, 

RICH, OUHISTOPIIER (d. 1714), 
theatrical manager, originally an attorney, 
purchased, on 24 March 1088, from Alex¬ 
ander Jl’Avenaut, who was co-patonteo with 
Charles liilligrow, a share in the manage¬ 
ment of llio Theatre Royal (subsequently 
known as Drury Lane), Alexandra D'Ave- 


nant thereupon retired, while KilhW 
lowed Rich to become the predominant and 


Lane was combined that of the subordinate 
house in Dorset Garden. From the first 
Rich was involved in continual lawsuits and 
difficulties with the actors, the proprietor, 
and the lord chamberlain, but his legal train¬ 
ing fitted him to cope with all. 

His difficulties arrived at e climax in 
1096, wlion Betterton obtained a patent for 
a now theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Jidda and 
successfully opened it on 30 April with Con¬ 
greve’s < Lovo for Love.’ Rich would not 
hstun to any suggestion of accommodation 
between the rival companies. He busied 
himself, according to Cibber, in making un¬ 
import ant structural alterations at Drury 
Lane, and prophesied failure for the other 
house at the* fag end of the town.’ The suc¬ 
cess of tho now house was not sustained, and 
in 1705 Belt orlon transferred his company 
to the now theatre in the Ilaymarket, which 
had been planned by Vanbrugh for opera in 
tho previous yoar, but of which the projector 
had wearied, This arrangement was equally 
unsuccessful, and in October 1700 Vankugh 
leased tho Ilaymarket Theatre at a rental of 
61. for every acting day to Rich’s agent, Owen 
Swiney. The latter took with him a small 
dot achmont of actors from Drury Lane. The 
throe Londonplayhouses (Drury Lane,Dorset 
Garden, and Ilaymarket) were thus alike for 
a short while under Rich’s dominion. But 
his avarico and oppression of the actors seem 
to have alionated all who came into contact 
with liim. As Role manager of Drury Lane 
for several years, ho could never be persuaded 
or coerci’d into rendering to the other pro- 
priot ors any account of his trust ; and one 
of the chief propria! ors, Sir Thomas Skip- 
wit h, parted with his share in disgust to 
Colonel Brett. Tho machinations of the 
latter seem to have influenced the loid cham¬ 
berlain to issue, on 81 Deo. 1707, an arbitrary 
edict restricting tbe Ilaymarket to opera 
under Swinoy’s directorship, and ordering 
Rich’s actors hack to Drury Lane. Abont 
tho samo time Swiney became completely 
estranged from Rich, who thenceforth lost 
his control over the Haymarket. Rich's 
Ilaymarket and Drury Lane companies ap¬ 
peared together in ‘ Hamlet’ at Drury Lane 
on 15 Jon. 1708. But the reunion satisfied 
no ono. On 31 March 1708 Brett assigned 
his share in the patent to Wilks, Estcourt, 
and Gibber, and those actors, who bad long 
been dissatisfied with Rich, began to prepare 
for n secession, 
liich now recommenced bis 
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policy towards the actors, reducing their pay 
god interferingwith their benefits j the latter, 
under Rich’s management, had become the 
chief article in every actor’s agreement. The 
agreements of the actors were only verbal, 
and were disregarded by the patentees, who 
arbitrarily refused any actor his benefit until 
he had signed a paper signifying his volun¬ 
tary acceptance of it on condition of paying 
one-third to the patentees, any clauses irom 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
actors applied to the lord chamberlain for re¬ 
dress, and tlie patentees were directed to 
satisfy their claims. The patentees demurred, 
andthe theatre was reduced to silence (6 June 
1709), no performances being allowed. Rich 
then published an advertisement, showing 
the sums tlie principal actors who were 
loudest in complaint had received. Willis, 
Betterton, Estcourt, Cibber, Mills, and Mrs. 
Oldfield were stated to have received among 
them 1,957/. 3«. '•Id. The statement was 
signed by the treasurer. Rich, with other 
patentees, including Charles ICilligrew, 
Charles D’Aveimnt, William Collier, jVIJP. 
for Truro, Lord Guilford, Lord Harvey, and 
AimShadwell, in a petition to the queen, 
stated their grievances against the lord 
chamberlain, who refused them any redress. 
A second petition was sent by a few of 
the silenced actors, members of Drury Lane. 
Willcs,Dogget, Cibber, and Mis. Oldfield did 
not join in the petition, for they had formed 
a confederation to join Swiney at the Hay- 
market, where they opened with ‘ Othello' 
on 16 Sept. 1709. 

Rich, imagining that the order of silence, 
like others by whieh it had been preceded, 
-would be withdrawn after a time, kept to¬ 
gether Booth and such other actOTS as had 
not transferred tlieir services to the Hay- 
market. The order, however, remained in 
force, and Collier, one of the proprietors of 
the patents, applied for and obtained a license, 
and ultimately succeeded in obtaining a lease 
of Drury Lone. Now that no performances 
were given, Rich was paying no rent, but lie 
sought to retain the theatre in his hands. He 
stripped it of everything worth moving, ex¬ 
cept scenery. In the ‘ Tatler,’ on 16 July, 
No. 42, Steele gave a mock catalogue of the 
contents of ‘ the palace in Drury Lone, of 
Christopher Rich, Esquire, who is breaking 
up housekeeping.’ There are suoh things as 
a rainbow, a little faded; Roxana’s night¬ 
gown, Othello's handkerchief, the imperial 
robes of Xerxes, never worn but once, a 
basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in, and the like. But at length, by means 
of a hired crew, Collier obtained, on 22 Nov. 
1709, possession of the house. A humorous 


account of these proceedings is given In the 
1 Tatler,’ No. 99,26 Nov. 1709, in whioh Rich, 
depicted under the name of Divito, is said to 
‘ have wounded all adversaries with so much 
skill that men feared even to be in the right, 
against him.’ Collier claimed to have the 
consent of a majorityof the other renters for 
what he had done, and was joined by the 
actors previously in the service of Rich. As 
these had no rag of stage clothing, they made 
but a sorry show. Rich, however, finally lost 
his hold upon Drmy Lane. Cibber wrote of 
him: ‘lie seems m his public capacity of 
patentee and manager to have been a de¬ 
spicable character, without spirit to bring 
the power of the lord chamberlain to a legal 
test, without honesty to account to the other 
proprietors for the receipts of the theatre, 
without any feeling for his actors, and with¬ 
out the least judgment as to players and 
plays’(ii. 430). 

Rich had already, at a low rent, acquired 
a lease, with the patent granted by Charles H, 
of the deserted theatre erected by Sir Wil¬ 
liam D’Avcnant in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. On the strength of this he erected 
a new theatre on about the same aite in 
Portugal Row, his architect being James 
Shepherd, who bad also built the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields. Before this was quite 
finished Rich died, 4 Nov. 1714, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons, JolmRick 
[q.v.Tand Christopher Mosyer Rich. 

Colley Cibber, whose ‘ Apology ’ is largely 
occupied with Rich's doings, gives some in¬ 
sight into his curiously unamiahle charac¬ 
ter, Gildon, in ‘ A Comparison between two 
Stages ’ (1702), speaking of him, says: ‘ In the 
other House there's an old snarling Lawyer 
Master and Sovereign; a waspish, ignorant 
pettifogger in Law and Poetry; one who 
understands Poetry no more than Algebra; 
he would sooner have the Grace of Goa than 
do every body Justice. What a P , , . lias 
he to do so far out of his way P Can’t he pore 
over his Plowden and Dalton, andlet Fletcher 
and Beaumont alone P’ (pp. 16-16). He, 
again, says that Rich 1 is a monarch of the 
stage, tho’ he knows not how to govern one 
Province in his Dominion but that of Signing, 
Sealing, and something else that shall be 
nameless' (p. 16). Genost, condensing Colley 
Cibber, declares that 1 Rich appears to have 
been a man of great cunning, and intimately 
acquainted with, all the quirks of law; he 
was as sly a tyrant as was ever at the head of 
a theatre, for he gave the actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of his prede* 
cessors; he would laugh with them over a 
bottle and bite them in their bargains; he 
kept them poor, that they might not be able 

3s2 
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to rebel, and sometimes merry, that they 
might not think of it' (Account of the Eng¬ 
lish Stage, ii. 314), Against those opinions 
may bo placed the less trustworthy testimony 
of authors who dedicated to him plays he 
had produced, or was expoctod to produce. 
The anonymous author of the 1 Stage Beaux 
tossed in a Blanket,’ 1704 (PTom Brown), 
praises his management of the theatro, speaks 
of his privala nets of charity, and says that, 
did he not know ho should offend rathov 
than please him, ho would panegyrise him. 
Richard Esteourt [q. v.] dedicated, in 1700, 
his ‘ Fair Example ’ to ‘ the Serene Christo¬ 
pher llich, Esq., chief Patentee, Oovernour, 
and Manager of liis Mqjosty’s Tliea tro Hoyal,’ 
addresses him ns ‘Dreadless Sir/ and de¬ 
clares : ‘ You have a genius extraordinary, 
great natural gift s, a wit just and fruitful, an 
understanding clear and distincl, a strength 
of judgment, and swoolness of temper.’ Est- 
court further crodits llich with a ‘ noble idea 
of poetry,’judgment in the matter of plays, 
ana generosity in the conduct of his lheat.ro. 

[All that is known concerning Christophor 
llich bus to lie gleaned with difficulty tram 
Clhbor’s Apology, which, in respect of things of 
the kind, is equally inaccurate and cnnfnsod, 
Outsido roforences aro generally valueless, in 
consequence of the confusion that exists be¬ 
tween father and sons. Thoy aro indoxod to¬ 
gether in works of authority. Christopher Rich 
is spoken of in many thonlrieal compilations 
ns alive in the latter half of the eighteenth 
contury. See also Gonest and Cibbor’s Apology, 
ed. Lowe; Downes’s Roscius Anglicnnus j Curb's 
Miso. 1727, i. 18 ; Gildou’s Comparison bolwoon 
the two Stages; Flugerald’s Now History of tho 
English Stngoj Taller; Gent. Mag, 1832, pt. ii. 
680-8.) J. K. 


RICH, CLAUDIUS JAMES (1787- 
1830), travellor, was horn on 28 March 1787, 
4 of a good family/ at Dijon In Burgundy, 
but passed his childhood at Bristol. As enrly 
as the age of nine his curiosity was aroused 
by some Arabic manuscripts, and ho applied 
himBclf with cngernos3 to various oriental 
languages. In 1808, by t be influence of friends, 
he was appointed a cadet in tho East India 
Company’s service. At the time lie was de¬ 
scribed by Robert Ilall (1704-18811 [q.v.], 
in a letl er to Sir James Macldntosh (‘ Notice 
of Mr. Rich ’ prefixed to Koordistan, vol. i, 
p, xvlii), as ‘ a most extraordinary young man. 
withlittlo or no assistance he lias made him¬ 
self acquainted with many languages, particu¬ 
larly with tho languages of tho East. Besides 
Latin, Greek, and many of the modern lan¬ 
guages, he lias made himself master of tho 
Hebrew, Olialdoe, Persian, Arabic, and is not 
without some knowledge of the Chinese, which 


he began to decipher when h 
teen.... He is a young man 
mid of most engaging person 

The directors were so mucl 
Rich’s linguistic attainments mev 
sent od lum with a writership ontheBomtev 
establishment, and thus changed liis career 
from the military to the civil side. At the 
same time ho was provisionally a ttached as 
secretary to Mr. Lock, who was proceeding 
to Egypt as consul-general, in order that he 
might improve his Arabic and Turkish under 
(lie consul's direction. Rich embarked early 
in 1804 in the Umdostnn, which was burnt 
in tho Bay of Rosas, when Rich esonped to 
the Ontalonian coast. Thence he madehia 
way t o Malta, aft er some stay in Italy, where 
ho burnt to speak Italian, and devoted him¬ 
self t o music, of which he was passionately 
fond. Mr. Lock died before Rich could reach 
Egypt, and Rich, by permission of the di- 
rectors, prosecuted liis oriental studies at 
(hmstnutinoplo and Smyrna. 

After several journeys into the interior of 
Asia Minor ho wob appointed assistant to 
Colonel Missel l, tlio new consul-general in 
Egypt, and in this post perfected himself in 
Arabic, and amused himself by acquiringtks 
skill in horsemanship and the use of the knee 
and scimitar in which tho Mamluks were past 
masters. From Egypt he travelled in ilam- 
lfilc disguise over a great part of Syria and 
Palestine, visit ed Damascus in the pilgrimage 
timo, and oven ventured to enter the great 
mosque, undetected. Thence by Mardin and 
Baghdad, lie journeyed to Basra, where he 
took ship for Bombay, arriving on 1 Sept. 
1807. ITero he resided with the governor, 
Sir .Tamos Mackintosh, who fully endorsed 
Hall’s eulogy (‘Notice/ p. xtiii), Soon 
afterwards, on 22 Jan. 1808, Rich married 
Sir James’s eldest daughlor, and before he 
was Iwonl y-fouv was appointed the East India 
Company's resident at Baghdad, 4 by mere 
merit.’ 

Tn liis now and rosponsible position Rich’s 
high oliaractor and knowledge of the native 
mind enabled him to exercise a very benefi¬ 
cial influence in times of disturbance and re¬ 
volution. ITe frequently gave asylum to 

those whose lives wore endangered bypolitical 

changes, and his uniform justice and good 
faith exerted a powerful influence. For sit 
years lie lived at Baghdad, collecting ma¬ 
terials in his leisure time for a history sod 
sf atistical account of the Pashalik, Some of 
liis researches may be traced in papers con¬ 
tributed to the ‘ Mines d'Orient’ at Yienna. 
An excursion to Babylon in 1811 bore fruit 
in the ‘Memoir on the Ruins, of Babylon, 
originally contributed to the‘Mines d’Orient, 


t was but four, 
of good family, 
and address.' 
k impressed by 
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but reprinted at London in 1816 (3rd edit 
1818), and amplified, after a second visit to 
the site, in the ‘ Second Memoir on Babylon’ 
(London, 1818). 

In 1813 ill-health compelled Rich and his 
wife to go for change of air to Constantinople, 
where he stayed with Sir RobertListon[q.v.J, 
tho ambassador, and in 1814 ho prolonged his 
journey through the Balkan provinces to 
Vienna, and thence to Paris, then in the 
hands of the allies. Upon his return through 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to Baghdad, he 
resumed hisstudiesand collections, made his 
second visit to Babylon, and in 1820, being 
again in bad health, travelled in Kurdistan. 
This tour is the subject of his most important 
and notable work, ' Narrative of u Residence 
in Koordistan and on the site of Ancient 
Nineveh, with Journal of a Voyage down 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and an. Account of a 
Visit to Shirnuz and Persepolis ’ (London, 
3 vols. 1836). The work is still valuable, not 
merely aa the first geographical and archaeo¬ 
logical account of the region in the present 
century, but as an interesting and suggestive 
narrative of travol. It is stated that Rich 
had been appointed to an important office at 
Bombay by Mountstuart Elphinstone, when 
he was attacked by cholera, during a visit to 
Skirts, while exerting himself to help tho sick 
and allay the panic among the inhabitants. 
His promising career was thus cut short at 
the age of thirty-three, on 5 Oct. 1820. He 
lies in the Jin Numtl, one of tho royal gardens 
st Shiraz, in which ho was living at tho time 
of his death. 

His collections were purchased by the trus¬ 
tees of the British Museum, and consisted of 
'about nine hundred volumes of manuscripts' 
ia Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, and a great 
number in Chaldee and Syriac . . . highly’ 
rated by Mr. Colebroolce and Dr. Wilkins ’ 
(Trusteed Original Letters, Brit. Mus.vol. v.) j 
a large collection of coins, Greek and oriental ; 
gems, and antiquities dug up at Babylon and 
Nineveh, including the first cuneiform in- 
wriptions ever brought to Europe. Rioh's 
portrait, presented by his widow ( hangs in 
the students' room of the manuscript depart¬ 
ment in the British Museum. 


[Authorities cited above.] S. L.-P. 

RICH; EDMUND (1170P-1S40), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. [See Edjtuitd, Saint.] 
RICH, HENRY, first Eam, or Hoixakd 
(1590-1649), baptised at the church of Strat- 
ford-le-BoWjLondon, on 19 Aug. 1690, was 
second son ofRobeTt, first earl of Warwick, by 
his wife, Penelope Rich [q, v.] RobertRich, 
second earl of Warwick [q. v.], was his elder 
brother, He was educated at Emmanuel 


Collego, Cambridge, was knighted on 3 .Tune 
1610, and was elected M.P. for Leicester in 
1610 and 1611 (Doyke, Official Baronage, 
ii. 207). In 1610 lie served os a gentleman 
volunteer at the siege of Juliers (Dalton, Life 
of Sir Edward, Cecil, i. 179). Rich was more 
qualified to succeed as a courtier than as 
a soldier, and his handsome person and 
winning manners made his rise rapid. ‘ IILs 
features and pleasant aspect equalled the 
most beautiful women' (Wilson, History of 
the Reign of James 7, p. 162). Prom the first 
James regarded him with favour which some¬ 
times found expression in gifts of money, 
sometimes in unplensing caresses (id, p. 76 ; 
Secret History of the Court of James 1, 1811, 
i. 276). He was made gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Charles, prince of Wales, and 
on 6 Nov. 1617 captain of the yeomen of 
the guard (Doiad, n. 207). On 8 March 
1623 lie was created Baron Kensington, that 
title being selected because he had married 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Sir Walter 
Cope of Kensington (Cluibndon, Rebellion, 
i. 187-40). In February 1624 be was sent 
to Paris to sound the French court on the 
question of a marriage betweon Prince Charles 
and the Princess Henrietta Maria. He proved 
acceptable to the queen-motlier and the court, 
sent home glowing descriptions of the beaut y 
of the princess, and made love as the prince's 
representative with great spirit and fluency 
(Cabala, ed. 1691, p. 2S6). On his own ac¬ 
count ho also made love to Madame de 
Chevreuse (Cousin, Madame de Chevreuse, 
p. 16). But when it came to drawing up a 
marriage treaty, Kensington showed Lis in¬ 
capacity to deal with the political questions 
raised by the alliance which was to accom¬ 
pany tho match. lie was ‘careless of any 
considerations beyond the success of the 
marriage,’ and willing to comply with the 
demand of the French for an engagement to 
tolerate the English catholics, though well 
aware that the king was pledged against it. 
IBs letters contrast most unfavourably with 
those of Carlisle, his partner in the embassy 
(Clarendon State Papers, ii. Appendix, ii.- 
xxi.; Hardwicke State Papers, i. 623-70; 
Gabdinbk, History of Enyland, v. 216-63). 
As a reward for bis pliability to Bucking¬ 
ham's wishes, he was raised to the rank of 
Earl of Holland (16 Sept. 1624). He was 
again sent to Paris (conjointly with Sir 
Dudley Carleton) iji 1625 to negotiate a 
peace between Louis XIII and the Hugue¬ 
nots, and in the same year accompanied 
Buckingham on a mission to tbeNotherlands 
(ib. vi. 34,39; Cabala, pp. 280-3). He was 
eleoted K.G. on 13 Dee. 1626. 

In October 1627 Holland was placed in 
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command of the fleet and army -which were 
to reinforce Buckingham at the Isle of Rh6, 
hut contrary weather and want of money 
prevented bis sailing, arid, when he did start, 
he mot Buckingham’s defeated force return¬ 
ing (Gardcnhh, vi. 190). lie was severely 
blamed for the delay, but it was rather due 
to the general (Jisorga»isation of <ho govern¬ 
ment than to his remissness. 

On Buckingham’s death, Holland was 
chosen to succeed him ub chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge (1-Idtwood and 
Whisht, Comb. Univ. Trans, during Puritan 
Period, ii.366; Cadala, p.254). On28March 
1628 ho was appointed for life governor and 
captain of Harwich and Landguard-point 
(Sign Manual Grants and Warrants, 
Charles I, vol. 26, no. 20). lie was also 
(Septomher-November 1628) master of tho 
horse,and was appoint edconstable of Windsor 
(27 Oct. 1620) andhigh steward to the queen 
(1 Dec. 1629). I,ike his brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, Holland took part in colonisation, 
lie was the first governor of the Providence 
Company (4 Dec. J 630), and one of tho lords- 

f ropriotors of Newfoundland (13 Nov. 1637) 
Cal. State Papers, Col. 1674-1660, pp. 123, 
200). But he preferred monopolies and crown 
grants as a quicker method of increasing his 
fortune ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1 (137, p. 189). 
On 16 May 1631 he was created chief justice 
in eyre south of Trent, and became thus 
associated with one of the most unpopular 
acts of tho reign, the revival of the nbsoleto 
forest laws (Garden DR, vii. 362, viii. 77,282). 

Holland used his position at court and Ins 
influence with tho queen to cabal against the 
king’s ministers. IIo intrigued against tho 
pacific and pro-Spanish policy of Portland, 
and challenged his son, Jerome Weston, to a 
duel. For a few days tho king placed him 
nndor arrest, and he was obliged to make a 
submissive apology, though the queen’s inter¬ 
cession saved him from severer punishment 
on 13 April 1633 ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1683-4, pp. 3, 11, 14). As chancellor of 
Cambridge he did nothing to onforco uni¬ 
formity, and resisted, though without suc¬ 
cess, Laud’s claim to visit tho university as 
metropolitan (Laud, Works, v. 666-82). 
With Strafford he was on still worse terms. 
They exchanged frigid complimentary 
loiters, hut the opponents of the lord- 
deputy habitually looked to Holland for 
support. Over Sir Piers Crosby’s case they 
had an open quarrel, caused by Holland’s 
refusal to be examinod as a witness, and 
embittered still further by the slanders which 
Holland circulated against Strafford. In 
letters to intimate friends Strafford wrote 
of Holland with well-deserved 


gjAMonn, letter3 > “• lOsTl^HMe^ 

1 t U J 6 ? 6 hoped to be appointed 

lord high admiral hut was given the mo™ 
appropriate post of groom of the stole Z 
first, lord of the bedchamber. By the hup™'. 
influence, however, he was made amend „f 
the horse (2 Feb. 1639) in place of the much 
more capable Essex (ib. i. 602, ii. 276 ). 
sole exploit was the unluckymarch to Kelso 
and the hasty retreat thence (3 June 1639t 
whereby he covered himself and the kins’! 
army with ridicule (Clarendon, ii. s§t 
But whether he was really to blame forth! 
failure maybe doubted,and the imputations 
on his courage wore undeserved (Gardinbb 
ix. 27). His command also involved him in a 
quarrel with the Earl ofNewcostle, which the 
intervention of the king prevented fromend- 
ing in a duel (Rdsilworth, iii. 930, 946). 
Tn. the second Scottish war Conway was ap¬ 
pointed general of tho horse instead of Hol¬ 
land. The lattor’s animosity to Straffordand 
the king’s chief ministers, and the suspicion 
that ho inclined too much to the parly which 
desired ponce with tho Scots, were apparently 
(lie enusos (Clarendon, ii. 46,48, 81), In 
the privy council on 6 May 1640 he backed 
Northumberland in opposing the dissolution 
of tho Short parliament (Ladd, ITori-.i, iii. 
284). During the early part of the Long 
parliament ho acted with the popular party 
among the peers, and gave evidence against 
Strafford, though aiming at his exclusion 
from office, not at his death (Rdshwobih, 
Trial of Strafford, p. 643; Gardinbb, it, 
3(51). _ Tho queen, whose favour he had lost 
for a time, won him back with the promise 
of the command of the army, and on 
16 April 1641 ho was made captain-general 
north of the Trent (ib. ix. 339; Clarendon, 
ii. 130, iii. 234). lie carried out the busi¬ 
ness of disbanding the army with success, 
but the refusal of the king to grant him the 
nomination of a now baron.' reopened the 
breach between him and the court. Holland 
wrote to Essex hinting plainly that Charles 
was still tampering wif h the officers (ib. iv, 
2 ; Gardiner, x, 3). When the king in 
January 1642 left Whitehall, Holland, 
though still groom of the stole, refused to 
attend his master, and declined to obey a 
later summons to York (23 March 1642). 
On 12 April 1642 Lord Falkland, by the 
king's command, obliged him to surrender the 
key which was the ensign of his office. This 
deprivation, which Clarendon regards as im¬ 
politic, was instigated by the queen. She 
had contracted so great an indignation against 
Holland, 5 --- J " 


contempt very odious, 


whose ingratitude towards her was 
ms, that she had said 'she would 
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never live in tlie court if lie kept his pluco ’ 
(CitBEirooir, v. 81; Lords' Journals, iv. 606, 
080 712)* 

In March and July 1642 the parliament 
chose Holland to bear its declarations to the 
hinff but in each case Charles received him 
with pointed disfavour, by which the earl 
'was transported from his natural temper 
and gentleness into passion and animosity 
airainst the king and liis ministers ’ (ib. v. 
3 M- ChAinnsrooir, iv. 813, v. 415). TTo was 
one of the committee of safety appointed by 
parliament on 4 July 1642. Aft er Edgnhill 
he made two exhortations to the citizens of 
London, one urging thorn to defend the oity; 
and another on 10 Nov. about the proposed 
negotiations with Charles (Old Parliamen¬ 
tary History, xi. 482, xii. 24), At Turnham 
ffrecn on 13 Nov. ho appeared in arms him¬ 
self, marshalledEssox’s army, and is credited 
with dissuading that general from fighting 
WHtmooicn, Memorials, od. 1863, 1 .191; 
LoDr.ow, Memoirs, 1894, i. 47). 

During the early part of 1643 Holland was 
one of the leaders of the peace party in the 
lords, and in August he endeavoured to induce 
Etsex to back tho peace propositions with 
the weight of the nrmy (Gabmmir, Great 
Civil War, i. 103, 183). Whon this plan 
failed, he made his way to the king's quarters, 
confidently expecting t,o be received back into 
favour and restored at once to his old office 
of groom of tho stole. In the privy council, 
however, only Hyde and one other were in 
favour of giving him a gracious racepl ion j 
the rest exaggerated hia ingratitude, and the 
king himself complained with bitterness that 
Holland made no attempt to apologise for his 
past misconduct. Therefore, though he at¬ 
tended the king to the siege of Gloucester, 
and charged in tho king's regiment of horse 
at the first battle of Newbury, Charles gave 
the post he desired to tho Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford; and, finding that tliero was nothing 
to be gained at Oxford, Holland returned 
to London (OtauBiroorr, Rebellion, vii. 174, 
177,183,241). Tho House of Lords had him 
arrested, but, as lie had returned at the 
special invitation of Essex, they readmitted 
him to sit (13 Jan. 1644), and persuaded the 
commons to release his ast atesfrom sequestra¬ 
tion {Lords' Journals, vi. 297, 340, 849,877, 
8S9). To the kingdom at large Holland ex¬ 
plained that he found the court too indisposed 
to peace, and tho papists too powerful there 
for a patriot of his type (A Declaration made 
to the Kingdom by Henry, Earl of Holland, 
1643, 4to). The commons were less easily 
satisfied than the lords, and obliged the 
upper house to pass an ordinance disabling 
the peers who had deserted tho parliamentary 


c.une from exercising their legislative powers 
during the existing parliament without the 
assent of both houses. An ordinance for the 
readmission of Holland and two other de¬ 
serters waB brought forward in 1646, but 
failed to pass the second reading ( Lords' 
Journals, vi. 608, 610, viii. 718). In De¬ 
cember 1646 Holland petitioned parliament 
for some pecuniary compensation for the 
losses which the civil war, and his adherence 
to (ho parliamentary parly, had entailed 
upon him. His office of first gentleman of 
the bodohamber had been worth 1,600/. a 
year; hcltad lost also two pensions of2,0001 
a year apiece, a share in the customs on coal 
worth 1,3007. a year, and a legal office worth 
2,0007. a year, besides smaller salaries as 
chief justice in eyre and constable of Wind¬ 
sor. Moreover, the lung owed him 30,0007. 
{ib. viii. 45). Tho commons, however, laid 
aside the petition, and negatived a proposal 
to give him a pension of 1,0007. ( Commons’ 
JovmaU, iv. 3®)). 

Under these circumstances Holland turned 
ones more to the lung's side. In September 
1645 he had endeavoured to mediate between 
the Scottish commissioners and the English 
presbyleriau lenders, suggesting t o thoFrench 
agent, Montrenil, that the king should take 
refugo in the Scottish army (GiiintNCTt, 
Great Civil War, ii. 340, lii. 2). Tie was 
also one of the authors of tho scheme of 
settlement put forward by the presbyterian 
peers in January 1647 (ib. iii. 218). When 
the second civil war began he resolved to 
redeem his past faults by taking up arms 
for tlie king. He procured a commission as 
general from the Prince of Wales, and pro¬ 
ceeded to issuecorantissiona to royalist officers. 
Lady Carlislo pawned her pearl necklace to 
supply him with funds, and through her ho 
carried on a correspondence with Lauder¬ 
dale and Lanark (Oiakondon, Rebellion, xi. 
5,137; The Designs of the present Committee 
of Estates, 1048,4to,p. 8; Hamilton Papers, 
Oamden Society, i. 224). On 4 July Holland 
left London, and the next day appeared in 
arms at Kingston, intending to raise the siege 
of Colchester, He issued a declaration assert¬ 
ing that he sought a personal treaty between 
Charles and the parliament, a cessation of 
arms during the treaty, and tho restoration 
of the king to his just regal authority (The 
Declaration of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earls of Holland and Peterborough, Sic., 1648). 
Holland’s preparations had been made with 
so little secrecy that they had no chance 
of success; nor could he get together more 
than six hundred men. On 7 July he was 
defeated by Sir Michael Livesey near King¬ 
ston ; on 10 July what remained of his 
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forces -were surprised at St. Neot# by Colonel 
Scroope, and Holland was sent prisoner to 
Warwick Castle (Clarendon, Rebellion , xi. 
103; Gardiner, Great Cii il War, iv. 1G8). 
On 18 Nov. the two houses agreed that lie 
and six others should be punished by banish¬ 
ment, but the army resolved that the authors 
of the second civil war should not be nllowod 
to escape, and on 3 Feb. 1040 a high court 
of justice was erected to try Holland and 
other culprits. The proceedings opened on 
10 Feb.; Holland pleaded that his captor 
had given him quarter for life, but liis plea 
having been overruled by the court, he was 
sentenced to death 6 March. Fairfax inter¬ 
ceded for Holland, andWarwick used all his 
iniluenco to save his life; nevertheless, the 
parliament by 31 to 30 votes refused to re¬ 
prieve him ( Lords' Journals, x. G06; Com¬ 
mons’ Journals, vi. 131,159 j Report on the 
Rule qf Portland's MSS. i. 478, G12 ; State 
Trials). On 9 March ho was beheaded In 
company with the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Cupel. On the scaffold Holland made 
along and rambling speech, protesting his 
fidelity to the protostant religion and to par¬ 
liaments, and the innocency of his intentions 
in his late attempt. ‘ God bo praised, al¬ 
though my blood comes to he shed here, there 
was scarcely a drop of blood shed in that 
action I was engaged in’ ( The Several 
Speeches of Rule Hamilton, Henry, Earl cf 
Holland, and Arthur, Lord Capel, 1049,4to, 
p, 19). Clarendon sums up his career by 
saying: ‘ ITe was a verv well-bred man, and 
a fine gentleman in good times; but too much 
desired to enjoy ease and plenty wlion the 
king could have neither, and did think 
poverty the moat in8upportable evil that 
could bofall any man in lliis world' (Re¬ 
bellion, xi. 203). 

Holland left a son Robert, who becamo in 
1673 fifth Earl of Warwick. Of Iris daugh¬ 
ters, Isabella married Sir James Thynno (cf. 
Carte, Life qf Ormonde, iv. 701); Frances 
married William, lord Paget j Mary ninrriod 
John Campbell, third earl of Breadalbnuo 
[q.v.1 j Susannah, James Howard, third earl 
of Suffolk [q. v.] 

A doubtful portrait of Holland was No. 06 
in tlieVandyck exhibition of 1880, Engraved 
portraits are contained in * Trngicum Tlioa- 
trum Londini celebratum,' 1049, 12mo (p. 
382), and in Iloubrakon’s ‘ Heads of Illus¬ 
trious Persons.’ i 

[Roylo's Official Baronage, ii. 207-0; other au¬ 
thorities mentioned iu the article.] O. H. F, 

RICH, JEREMIAH (d. 1060 P), steno-1 
grapher, was probably of good family, as he 
dedicated liis ‘Somigrapby’ to 1 Tho Rt. 


Rich 


Hon. the Lady Mary Rush,’ and in th^T. 
face he says; 'It will be welcome, Ld 
especially to your Ladyship, because T o» 
have spout some lioures in the knowkS 
thereof whenl was in the family * doabtleU 
as a tutor, nis uncle, William CartwriEbt 
taught him shorthand, and he became »n 
eminent practitioner of the art. John La 
hurne offered to give Rich a certificate, under 
his own hand, that he took down his trial nt 

T he Witht v e B ruilte8t exactness! 

In .VH 6 Ktch was living 'in St. Olives 
parish in Southwark, at one M rl > W illi n g 
a midwife,’ and in 1069 he occupied a house 
called the Golden Ball in Swithin’s Lane 
near London Stone. lie probably died in or 
soon after 1C60. 

The first work issued by him is entitled- 
1 Somngraphy, or Short and Swift Writing 
being thumosl easiest, exactest, and speediest 
Method of all others that have beene yet 
Extant. . . . Invented and Composed for 
tho Benefit of others by the Author hereof 
William Cartwright, and is now set forth 
and published by his Nophew, Icremioh 
Rich, immediate next to the Author de¬ 
ceased,’ London, 1042, 10ino. It will be 
observed that Rich made no pretence that he 
was the inventor of the system, and in the 
preface ho states: ‘ Now as for my commend¬ 
ing of the worlce, I know not why any man 
should expect it seeing it is my owne j for 
although I am not father to it, yet I am the 
right heire, for my uncle dying left it to me 
only.’ Rich, however, makes no allusion to 
his uncle Cartwright in the next hook he 
published only four years later, under the 
title of ‘ Oharactory, or a most eosie and 
exact Method of Short and Swift Writing, 
. . . Invented and exactly composed by 
Jeremiah Rioh,’ London, 1646. In other 
books published by him he claims the merit 
of being tho. sole author and inventor of the 
system, viz, in ‘ Semigraphy or Arts Rarity/ 
London, 1064, 16mo; in ‘The Penns Dex¬ 
terity,’ London, 1669; and in ‘The World's 
Rarity,’ published before 1660. Hence the 
fact that Cartwright was the original in¬ 
ventor of the system called after Rich's 
name has been obscured. It was entirely 
overlooked by Philip Gibbs, the earliest short¬ 
hand historian, and tho recognition of Cart¬ 
wright’s claims is due to a communication 
made to the ‘Athenaeum’ in 1880 by Mr. 
Edward Pocknell. 

The first edition of the Cartwright-Rich 
system, which appeared after Rich's death, 
bears the curious title: ‘The Pens Dexterity 
Compleated, or Mr. Riches Short-hand now 
perfectly taught, which in liis Lifetime was 
never clone by anything made publique in 
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ZinT because it would liavo kindred his 
& London, I860, 12mo. The sixth 
•Jition of this work was published m 171o, 
the fifteenth in 1760, the nineteenth in 
1775 and the twentieth at Leeds in 1792. 
Among Rich’s editors or ‘ improvers ’ wore 
WilliMn Addy, Samuel Botley, Nathauiol 
Stringer, and Philip Doddridge, who made 
the study of the system obligatory in his 
theological academy at Northampton [see 
at Dodbuibob, Philip]. John Locke was 
emong the admirers of Rich’s shorthand, 
which has had a very wide voguo, 

Eich's tiny volumo of the Psalms in 
metre, written in stenographic characters, 
published in 1669, and the companion 
10 ittme, the New Testament, appeared in 
the same year, with the names ol many of 


his patrons. 

Eich’s portrait was engravod by Cross. 
[Athonseum, 4 and 18 Sopt. and 27 Nov. 1880; 
Biogr.Brit.(Kippis),i. 538 n. j Bromley's Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 107; Gibbs's Hist. Ac¬ 
count of Compendious and Swift Writing, p. 
45 ; Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand; 
Granger's Biogr. HisL. of England, 6th od. ir. 
77 ; Journalist, 1 April 1887, p. 397; Levy’s 
Hist, of Shorthand; Lewis’s Ilist. of Shorthand, 
p,89,Notes and Quories, 6th sot. vi. 7, 116; 
PadmaU’s Legible Short hand, p. 76 : Rockwall’s 
Teaching, Practice, and Litoratureof Shorthand.] 


EIOH, JOHN (1682 P-1761), pantomi- 
mist and thentricnl managor, the son of 
Christopher Rich [a. v.], is said to have 
been horn about 1682. On the death of his 
father, onlNov. 1714,Rich,with his brother 
Christopher Mosyer Rich, camo into pos¬ 
session of the now theatre, then all out 
completed, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This 
edifice ho opened on 18 Dec., coming for¬ 
ward dressed in mourning to speak an elo- 
giecal prologue (cf. FlTzaEKA.M), New His¬ 
tory of the English Stage, ii. 888). The piece 
given was the ‘Recruiting Olhcer’ of Far- 
nuhar, John Leigh from Ireland making his 
first appearance as Captain Plume. The re¬ 
mainder of the cast is unknown. Rich’s com- 

K consisted, however, of seaedors from 
v Lane, Keen, tlio Bullocks, Pack, Spil- 
ler, Griffin, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Kent, Mrs, 
Cross, and others, who seem, on joining him, 
to have run a risk of being silenced by the 
lord chamberlain; the latter's interference 
ia the theatres was at Ike time equally 
arbitrary and tyrannical. The company wns 
announced as playing under letters patent 
granted by OharlesIL In 1716, as Essex in 
Banks’s ‘Unhappy Favourite,’ Rich made 
his appearance as a tragedian, a line he soon 
abandoned, 


No special feature distinguished at the out¬ 
set Rich’s management. His theatre was 
large, and. had a large stage, gorgeously fur¬ 
nished with mirrors. The opening receipts 
were 143/,, a sum rarely exceeded during the 
season. Shorn as it was of some of its best 
actors, Drury Lane, under the admirable 
management of Colley Cibber, Booth, and 
Wilks, still possessed the more capable com¬ 
pany,and tho new theatre held a secondary 
place in public estimation. Rich accordingly 
began in 1716 to give entertainments in the 
Italian stylo, which speedily developed into 
pantomime. On 22 April the performance 
of tho ‘ Cheats 1 wns followed by that of a 
pioco unnamed, of which the characters only 
are given. These consist of Harlequin by 
Lnn, Punch by Shaw, and Scaramouch by 
Thurmond. Lun was tho name under which 
in pantomime Rich invariably appeared. 

Rich is thus to bo credited with tho in¬ 
vention of what in England has, under 
changing conditions, been known as panto¬ 
mime. Davies says, concerning tkeso ontor- 
taiumonls : ‘ By the help of gay scenes, fine 
habits, grand dances, appropriate music, and 
other decorations, he exhibited a Btory from 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” or some other fabu¬ 
lous writer. Between the pauses or acts of 
this serious ropresonlation he interwove a 
comic fablo consisting chiefly of the court¬ 
ship of Hnrlcquin nnd Columbine, with a 
variety of surprising adventures nnd tricks 
which were produced by tho magic wand 
of Harlequin, such as tho sadden transfor¬ 
mation of palaces nnd temples to liuts and 
cottages, of men and women into wheel- 
harrows and joint-stools 1 (Life of Ganich, 
i. 180). Rich himself invariably played 
Ilarloquin. From 1717 to 1760, tho year 
before his death, Rich produced a panto¬ 
mime annually. Few failed of success, most 
of them running forty or fifty nights con¬ 
secutively ; Drury Lane, put on tho defen¬ 
sive, was obliged reluctantly to follow the 
example set at Lincoln’s Inn. Fields. 

Rich’s management continuedon tho whole 
eminently successful. In the season of 1718- 
1719 tho ‘ Two Harlequins’ (from the French 
of Lonoble) was acted by a French company 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and printed in Eng¬ 
lish and French in 1718. ' The Fair of St. 
Germain’ (‘La Foire do St. Germain’ of 
Boursault), translated by John Ozell [q. v.], 
was given under similar conditions. On 
1 Feb. 1721, during the performance of 
‘ Macbeth,’ a disturbance took place. Rich 
politely expressed hie intention to stop a 
drunken earl who sought to cross the stage 
while the play was in progress, and received 
a box on the oars which ho promptly re- 
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turned. He was thereupon attacked by the 
companions of his assailant. ButQuin, Ryan, 
and other actors gathered round him, and the 
aristocratic party rushed into tho body of 
the house slashing the hangings with their 
swords, breaking the sconces, and doing so 
much damage that the theatre had to bo 
shut for a couple of days. The offenders 
wore expelled by the watohmon, whom Quin 
summonod [see Qtnir, Joins]; and tho 
king, on the application of Rich, granted a 
guard, as at Drury Lane, to attond the 
theatre ‘ Harlequin Dr. FausLus,’ produced 
at Drury Lane m 1728, by Thurmond, a 
(lancing master, was answored by Rich with 
‘The Necromancer, or the History of Dr. 
Faustus,’ on 20 Dec. 1723. At Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and subsequently at Covont Garden, 
extra prices were charged on tho nights on 
which the pantomimo was played. This 
caused some protest. Tho offer was then 
made to return the overcharge to those going 
out before tho ovorture to tho pantomime. 
On 21 .Tan. Rich brought out ‘ Harlequin, a 
Sorcerer,’ by Theobald, a piece subsequently 
rovivod at Covont Garden with prodigious 
auccuss. ‘Harlequin Anna Bullon’ was 
Riven on 11 Dec. 1727. On 29 Jan. 1728 tho 
production of Gay’s ‘ Beggar's Opera,’ rofused 
at Drury Lane and accepted by Blob, eclipsed 
all provious success, making, as was said, 
'Gay rich, and Rioh gay.’ It was givon 
without intermission sixty-throo times, and 
was revived next soason and played both by 
the regular company and by children. The 
performance of Gay’s sequel, ‘Folly,’ was 
prohibited by the lord chamberlain. 

In 1730 Rich set on foot a subscription 
to build a bouse in Bow Street, Covont Gar¬ 
den, and gave a public exhibition of the de¬ 
signs of his architect, Shepherd. Boforo 
January 1781 six thousand pounds woro sub¬ 
scribed and the building begun. Rioh paid 
a ground-rent of 1001. a year to the Duke 
of Bedford. At the prices charged, 15*. to 
tho boxes, 2*. 0if. to the pit, 2*. and Is. to 
the gallery, and 10s. 6 d. for a seat on the 
stage, the house was calculated to hold 
about 2001. An accident, by which several 
workmen were killed or injured, combined 
with some lack of funds, delayed the opening 
of the house until late in 1732. Meanwhile 
Rich’s company opened the season at Lin¬ 
coln's Inn Fields with * Ilamlet ’ on 22 Sept, 
1732. On 5 Doc. the * Anatomist ’ concluded, 
ns was supposed, the performances at the old 
house, and on the 7th the new house opened 
unostentatiously with a revival of Wycher¬ 
ley’s ‘Way of the World.’ To meet the 
great demand for seats, pit and boxes were 
‘ laid together at 5*/ The only actor of 


primary importance in the 

who played Fainall. The scenes werenew 

and well painted, and the decorations hand 

some, ana the piece ran for four ni Z 
The ‘Beggars Opera,’ with Miss News „ 
Folly, was then revived, and proved on™ 
more so successful that the regular com 
pany wont back to Lincoln’s Inn Field, 
did not return until 11 Jan. 1733.’ n“ 

10 Feb. G ay’s posthumous opera of ‘ Achilles’ 
was given for the first time, and played for 
eighteen consecutive nights, comp ellin g . 
further withdrawal of the regular company 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. No pantomime was 
given, but Lun (Rich) played, 23 J an 
Harlequin in the * Cheats or the Tavern 
Bilkers, in a dialogue bolween Harlequin 
Funcb, and Scaramouch.’ Drury Lane 
showed hostile feeling to the new house 
producing in rivalry the ‘Way of the World’’ 
and the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ But Covent Gui¬ 
don held its own. Rich gave in all some 
123 representations during his first season 
thoro, the theatre closing on 1 June. In 
spite of tho augmented prices the receipts on 
the opening night wore only 1161., and this 
was reduced on the second night to 811,7s. fid. 
Ordinary prices began on 11 Doc. 1733, 
The largest amount obtained wa* with the 
* Beggar’s Opera,’ which produced on the se¬ 
cond night 1221.11*. The bouse was visited 
by royalty about six times during the season. 
Hogarth's picture, erroneously dated 1728, 
of Rich’s ‘ Glory, or the Triumphant Entry 
into Covont Garden,’ refers to Rich’s re¬ 
moval in 1732 to the new theatre. Van- 
dorgucht also issued a scenic print with the 
distich: 


Shakespeare, Rowo, Jonson, now are quite un¬ 
done ; 

Thoso are thy triumphs, thy exploits, 0 Lun! 

Tho somewhat sloopy and uneventful 
course of management was interrupted hy 
tho appouranco of Garrick. "Wkun,onlOMay 
174.6, Garrick arrived in London, after Ins 
second visit to Dublin, he arranged for six 
performances at Oovent Garden. These began 
on 11 June, and woro remunerative alike to 
actor and manager. The following season 
Garrick romainod at Oovent Garden,_Kich 
engaging in addition Quin and Mrs. Cibber. 
This season’s profits are said to have amounted 
to 8,6001. Next year, when Garrick was at 
Drury Lane and Quin and Woodward had 
withdrawn from Covent Garden, matters 
wore wholly different. Rioh subsequently re¬ 
engaged Quin, Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Cibber, 
Maoklin, and other good actors. He exer¬ 
cised no inlluonce over them, was despised by 
them, and was even held by some of them to 
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hire paid for hostile manifestations m order 
* 0 render them more amenable to discipline, 
m imputation -which Rich publicly repu¬ 
diated in the ‘ General Advertiser ’ for 2S Jan. 
1761. The season of 1760-1 was that in 
which Garrick at Drury Lane and Barry at 
Corent Garden wore the rival Romeos, bliss 
Bellamy and Mrs. Cibber tbe opposing 
Juliets, and this was followed in 1766-6 by 
the famous competition between Barry at 
Covent Garden as Lear and Garrick in the 
game part at Drury Lane. On 26 Nov. 1761 
Bich died at his house in Covent Garden 
Piazza, aged, it is said, 79. He was succeeded 
is manager of Covent Garden by John Beard 

! q. v.], who married his daughter Charlotte. 
)n his tomb it is stated that ‘ in him were 
united the various virtues that would endear 
him to his family, friends, and acquaint¬ 
ances. Distress never failed to find relief in 
his bounty.’ 

Bich, who lived at Cowley, Middlesex, in 
i house once belonging to Barton Booth, 
married as second wife an actress of small 
note named Mrs. Si evens, whose name occurs 
once or twice in the bills. She had been 
originally barmaid at Brut’s coffee-house, 
and was subsequently Rich’s housekeeper. 
She became after marriages a convort to 
methodism, and seems to have communi¬ 
cated some of her zeol to Rich, thus justify¬ 
ing Smollett’s assertion that' the poor man’s 
head, which was not naturally very clear, 
had been disordered with superstition, and 
belaboured under the tyranny of a wife and 
the terror of hell-flre at the same time.’ 
She survived Rich with four children. 

As Harlequin Rich seems to have been un¬ 
equalled. Davies says that after applying 
himself to the study of paulomimicol repre¬ 
sentation, iu which he was very fortunate, 
Bich 'formed a kind of harlequinade very 
different from that which is seen at the 
opera comique in Paris, whero harlequin and 
all the characters speak’ (Life of Garrick, i. 
129). To this superiority Garriok refers 
when he saye: 

When Lun appeared, with matohless art and 
■whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb; 

Tho T mask'd and mute convoy’d his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gesturo what ho meant. 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood. 

Churohill disparagos * Lun’ in the ‘Rosciad,’ 
tatHoraceWalp<Se,whofrequentlymentions 
Bich in his' Letters,’ speaks with admiration 
of the ‘wit’ and ‘coherence’ of his panto¬ 
mimes. Isaao D'Israeli says that Rich 1 could 
describe to the audience by his signs and 
gestures as intelligibly as others could ex¬ 


press by words,’ an opinion derived pro¬ 
bably, as is one equally laudatory by Leigh 
Hunt, from Davies. The latter declared that 
in fifty years no man approached him, and 
that Garrick’s action was not more perfectly 
adapted to his characters than were Rich’s 
attitudes and movements to Harlequin. His 
presentation of Harlequin hatchedtfrom an 
egg by the heat of the sun was a masterpiece 
of dumb show ‘from the first chipping of 
the egg, his receiving of motion, his feeling 
of the ground, his standing upright, to his 
quick harlequin trip round the empty shell. 
Through the whole progression every limb 
had its longue, and every motion a voice.’ 
In pantomime he proved a valuable master 
to Hippisloy and others, but he preferred 
teaching actors tragic parts. ‘You should see 
me ]jlay Richard,’ he said to Tate Wilkinson. 

Rich was uneducated, and was quite illite¬ 
rate. He talked of ‘ laming ’ 'Wilkinson to be 
a play er; told Signora Spiletta to lay the em¬ 
phasis on the ‘adjutant,’and said ‘turbot’ 
for turban. Ho had some curious affecta¬ 
tions. lie pretended never to recall a name. 
Addressing Tate Wilkinson, ho -would call 
him in turns Williamskin, Whittington, or 
whatever other name come info his head. 
Having called Foote ‘ mister ’ several times, 
that somewhat irascible actor grew angry 
and asked the reason why Rich did not call 
him by his name. ‘ Don’t bo angry,’ said 
Rioh; ‘T sometimes forget my own name.’ 
‘That’s extraordinary/ replied "Foote, ‘for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did 
not suppobo you could forget it.’ Rich does 
not appear to have been financially success¬ 
ful, though, unlike his father, he paid to the 
letter his actors and those with whom he 
made engagements. Dibdin says that he 
was compelled to tako a house situated in 
throe counties in order to avoid the impor¬ 
tunity of the bailiffs. 

Rich was the founder of the Beefsteak 
Society, and George Lambert [q. v.], his 
scene-painter, was an original member. It 
met at first in a room in Cfovent Garden 
Theatre. Among the presidents were Tbeo- 
philus Cibber, Whitehead, Wilks, Column, 
Charles Morris, and George IV when Princo 
of Wales. 

Rich’s portrait, with his family, attributed 
to Hogarth, who also painted a portrait of 
Miss Rich, is in the Garrick Club, where is 
another portrait of B ich os Harlequin. Rich’s 
account hooks of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Covent Garden, from 1723 to 1740, were in 
the dramatic collection of the late Mr. Lacy, 
the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 680 at saq,; Davies’s Life 
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of Garrick nnd Dramatic Miscellanies j Tata 
Wilkinson’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee ; 
Apology for the Life of Goorgo Anno Bollamy ; 
Jackson's Hist, of the Scottish Stage; Fitz¬ 
gerald's New Hist ol tlio English Stage, Barton 
Baker's London Stage; Eiographia Drumatica; 
Cibber's Apology, od, Lowe; Doran's Annals of 
the Stage, ed. Lowe; Boswoll’s Johnson, od. Hill; 
Letters of Horace Walpole; Georgian Eia, 
Stirling’s Old Drury Lane; Chirk Russell's Re- 
pre-emath o Actors, Stsole's Theatre nnd Anti- 
Theatre ; Dibdin's audVictnr'slIistorios jW lion t ley 
and Cunningham's London Past and Piesent. 
A short list of pamphlets by or concerning 
Rich is found in Mr. Lowo's Bibliographical 
Account of English Tlieat rical Litoiaturc, under 
• Bieh, John,’ nnd ‘ Hill, John.’! J. I£. 

RICH, MARY, Couxruss 0 ? Wakwicx 
( 1026-1078), seventh daughter and thirteenth 
child of Richard Boylo, first earl of Corlt 
fq. v.], by his second •wife Catherine, only 
daughter of Sir {foolt’roy Fenton [q.v.J, was 
bom at Youglial on 8 Nov. 1025. Uormotlier 
dying in 1028, Mary nnd her younger eistor 
Mnrgarot (d. 1037) were brought up by tho 
wife of Sir Randall Clayton at Mallow. In 
1088, when she was not yet thirteen, Lord 
Cork brought hor to England, nnd strongly 
but unsuccessfully urged lior marriage with 
James Hamilton, only son of James, first 
viscount Clandeboyo, nnd afterwards (1647) 
Earl of Clanbrassil. Tlio irate father, in liis 
diary for 1039 ( Zisinora Papers, od. Grosarl, 
1st ser. v. 101), writes: ‘Mr. Jamos ITnmyl- 
ton, being refuzed by my unruly daughter 
Mary, depnrted 2 Sejit. to y° bath.’ 

The same force of character was displayed 
in Mary Boyle’s determination to marry 
Charles Rich, second 6on of Robert, seoond 
flarlof\Vanvick(l687-1068) [q.v.]; this suit, 
owing to Rich's want of fort urn*, was strongly 
disapproved by lior father, whose six older 
daughters lmcl all made brilliant matches. 
She was banished his house 1 0 a little country 
sent near Hampton Court, IlereClinrles Rich 
visited her frequently, and quietly married her 
at Shonporton churcu on 21 July 1041 (par. 
reg.) lior father having, through tho inter¬ 
vention of the Earls of Warwick nnd Hol¬ 
land and Lord Goring, acquiescod in tho 
match (CirnsTUR, MarnageLicenses, p. 1116), 

f avoher a dowry of 7,0001, (Pasmore Papers, 
st sor. v. 182,194, 222). 

With occasional visits to London, Mary 
Rich spont the remainder of her life at Leighs 
Priory, near Foisted, Essex, tlio sent of her 
brother-in-law, tho third earl of Warwick. 
She endeared hersolf to his largo family, 
brought up tho carl's daughters her nieces, 
nnd lived on alFeolionnt 0 terms with her hus¬ 
band's two stepmothers and sisters-in-law. 
She developed a pietistio temporament, Win¬ 


ter and rammer she retired every morning to 
the Wilderness’ garden to pray andmeditat* 
Her house was the resort of pious nuritsn 
minist ers of Essex and bishops and An Z 
from London, end her works of charity were 
widely known. By no means a recluse slm 
kept in constant touch, through her sisters 
Lady Ranolagh, Lady Goring, and others’ 
with the life of the metropolis, and after lueo 
■went occasionally to court, though shewns 
always glad to return to ‘ delicious Leez' 

Iler husband succeeded his elder brother 
Robott as fourth earl of Warwick in 1060 
and died, after twenty years of gout on 
2-1 Aug. 1073. Ilia entire estate was left at 
liis wiio’e disposal for life, which gave rise to 
tho saying that he had given it‘ to pious uses' 
Lady Warwick died at Loiglis on 12 April 
1078, nnd was buricdinFelatcdchiiich. 'Tho 
Virtuous Woman Found,’ a funeral bermnn 
preached by Anthony Walker,D.D., formerly 
domestic chaplain to tho etuis of Warwick 
and rector of Fyfield, Essex, was published 
ill London 1086 by Nathaniel Ilonew [see 
under Ranhw, Najhiaihel], together with 
1. ‘ Rules for a Holy Life, in a Letter to 
Goorgo, Earl of Berkeley.’ 2. ‘Occasional 
Meditations upon sundry Subjects.’ 3. ‘Pious 
Reflections upon sevoral Scriptures,’ all by 
Lady Warwick. A portrait is prefixed. 

Lady Warwick had two children, Eliza¬ 
beth {/>. 1012) and Charles, lord Rich. The 
latter, born in 1643, married, in 1662, Aon 
Cavondish, daughter of William, earl of De¬ 
vonshire j he predeceased his father, who was 
succeeded in the title by his cousin Robert, 
second earl of Holland. 

Tho diaries kept by Lady Wnrwick from 
July 1668 to Noy ember 1677, together with 
a volumo of * Occasional Meditations,’passed 
into tho hands of hor domestic chaplain, 
Thomas Woodrofie, who after her death an- 
notatod them. All tho manuscripts (with 
tho exception of tour ‘ Diary Papers,’ missing 
when they came into Mr. Woodroffo's hands) 
worn acquired by the British Museum m 
1860 {Addit. MSS. 27351-8). Woodrofie 
transcribed short portions, under the title of 
‘ Collections out of my Lady Warwick's 
Papers ’ (these are noyv 11 umbered Addit. MS. 
27861 in tho British Museum). Extracts 
from I860 to 1672 yvero edited for the Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society in 1817 by Barham, from 
another transcript, then in the possession of 
tho Rev. Nathaniel G. Woodrofie, vicar of 
Somerford-Koynos,Wilt shire. Inl848‘Some 
Specialities in the Life of M. Warwick 
(tno original manuscript of which is Addit. 
MS. 27367) wns edited by Thomas Crofton 
Choicer [q,v.]for the Percy Society, from a 
copy oyvned by Lord Brooke. 
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ios of Lady Warwick, by C. bull 
1 „ lJ " B if)0i, and by Mary E. Palgravo, 1901; 
flimelafe of English Luiiios in the Seventeenth 
knturv, PP- H6-228; Lord Cork’s True Bs- 
ISwiws in Birch’s Life of Robert Boyle; 
BodeeU's Memoirs of the Boyles, p, 25, Looz 
Uebrymans: A Funeral Sermon for Chailes, Earl 
of Warwick, by Anthony Walker, 167a; Tlio 
Holy Life of Mra, Elizabeth Walker, pp. 128, 
148160, 176; Anderson's Memorable Women 
of the Puritan Times.} 0. F. S. 


RICH, Sib NATHANIEL (1585MO30), 
merchant adventurer, bom about 1585, was 
probably eldest sou of Richard Itich, an ille¬ 
gitimate son of Richard, first baron Ilicli[q.v.] 
His mother was daughter of John Machell, 
sheriff of London, lie had a legal training, 
end was admitted a member of Grny's Inn on 
2 Feb. 1609-10; but ho devoted himself 
lint to political life, and later to the r61e of 
s mercantile pioneer. lie entered parlia¬ 
ment as member for Totnea in 1614, repre¬ 
sented EM Retford in 1021, sat on a royal 
commission in Ireland in 1622 (Brown, 
Genesis qf the United States, ii. 980), and 
ires member for Harwich in 1024-5, New¬ 
port (We of Wight) in 1625, and Harwich 
again from 1620 to 1629. On 8 Nov. 1617 
he was knighted at Hatton House. 

Rich was connected with the Bermudas 
Company in 1010, and bought shares in the 
Virginia" Company in 1019. Of the latter 
company lie became a prominent member, 
and when, in April 1628, tliero occurred the 
great split between two factions in the com- 

K lie took a leading part on tlio side of 
mtiection, Robert Rich, second earl of 
Warwick [q. v.] In May 1624, when the 
matter eame before the House of Commons, 
lie was specially aitacltod by the opposing 
faction, but he sat on the Virginia commis¬ 
sion of July 1024. 

In 1029 Rich, with the Earl of Warwick 
and others, found tlie funds for the first 
yoyage of discovery to Providence Island, 
off the north-east of Yucatan. On 4 Boo. 
1630 they received the patent forming llie 
governor and company of adventureis for 
the plantation of Providence and Henrietta. 
To this company Rich seems henceforth to 
have devoted his best efforts. Many matters 
of impoilanco, especially regulations and 
affairs requiring legal handling, were left to 
him. When fresh funds were required he 
was always the first to respond. He evi¬ 
dently pursued a forward policy, for in 1035 
we find him advocating tlio admission of all 
the adventurers to the benefits of the trade 
of the main. A little later, on his motion, 
the first local council of Providenco was ap¬ 
pointed, On 7 May 1035 ha tvos appointed 


deputy governor of the company, and held 
the post for about a year. He died before 
26 May 1630. It was rumoured that over¬ 
doses from an 1 antimonisl cup’ from Massa¬ 
chusetts hastened his end (Collections qf 
Mass. Hist. See. 4th ser, vol. vi. p. 126). In 
his will he named several of the Rich (War¬ 
wick) family; he also left money to schools 
in the Bermudas. lie desired to be buried 
at Stoudon, Essex, the manor of which he 
owned ; he left it to a nephew, Nathaniel, 
piobably Nathaniel Rich (if. 1701) [q.v.] 
[Notes and Queries. 3rd ser. xi. 256, 6 th ser. 
ix. 333, x. 31, 8th ser i 66-7; Cat. State Papers, 
Calomel, sub voce; Wotton’s Baronetage; Ls- 
froy’s Memorials of the Bermudas, vol. n. 
App. xi 1 0. A. IT. 

RICH, NATHANIEL (d. 1701), soldier, 
eldest son of Robert Rich, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, knight, was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 13 Aug. 1639 (Fos¬ 
ter, Gray's Inn Register, p. 223; MokA.ni>, 
Essex, i, 188). Sir Nathaniel Rich [q. v.] was 
probably his uncle, and in 1630 left him his 
manor of Stondon, Essex, he being then 
under age {Notes and Queries, 5th ser. x. 
31, 8th ser. i. 06). At the commencement 
of the civil war, Rich, like many other 
young gentlemen from the hum of court, 
entered the lifeguards of the Earl of Essex 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 89). In the 
summer of 1043 he received a commission as 
captain, raised a troop of horse in the county 
of Essex, and joined the Earl of Manchester's 
army {Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 668, 
605, 578). In December 1644 he held the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was one of 
tlie witnesses on whom Cromwell relied to 
prove his charges against Manchester ( Cat. 
State Papers, Dom. 1614-6, p. 156). When 
the new model army was formed, Rich, in 
spite of some opposition from the House of 
Commons, became colonel of a regiment of 
liorso (Commons' Journals, iv. 04, 65; Pjm- 
COOK, Amy lists, p. 107), He fought at 
Naseby, distinguished himself in an attack 
on the royalist quarters at St. Columb m 
Cornwall, and was one of Fairfax’s commis¬ 
sioners at the surrender of Oxford (SriHBGK, 
Anglia Ilediviva, pp. 43, 217, 284). In the 

S >ol between the army and the parliament 
at first discouraged petitioning; after¬ 
wards, however, he made himself the mouth¬ 
piece of the grievances of Ms regiment, and 
strongly opposed disbanding (Clarke Papers, 
vol. i. pp. xx, 02, 74,109). He took part in 
drawing up the 'Heads of the Proposals of 
the Army/ and in the negotiations with the 
parliamentary comm issioners (ii.vol. i.pp, xli, 
148). In January 1048 Rich's regiment was 
quartered in London at the Mews to guard 
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the parliament, and on 1 June it formed part 
of the army with which Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish royalists at Maidstone (Rubhworth, 
vii. 988,1187), Rich was then detached to 
relieve Dover, and recover the castles on the 
coast which had fallen into the hands of the 
royalists. He retook Walmer Castle about 
12 July, Deal on 26 Aug., and Sandown a 
few days later (ti. vii. 1228; Report on the 
Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, i. 466, 
481 j Cast, Civil War, ii. 3). 

During the political discussions of the 
army in 1647 and 1648 Rich was a frequent 
speaker. He was in favour of the widest 
toleration, but had scruples about manhood 
suffrage, and feared extreme democracy. lie 
had doubts about the exocution of the king, 
but appears to have held it necessary that he 
should be tried, and approved of the esta¬ 
blishment of the republic. Ilia own reli¬ 
gious views inclined towards thosu of tho 
Fifth-monarchy men ( Clarke Papers, i. 316, 
820, ii. 106, 162, 160, 189), In February 
1649 Rioh was admitted to parliament as 
member for Cirencester, having been elected 
two years previously, but hitherto excluded 
iu consequence of a double return (Commons' 
Journals, vi. 144). In December 1060 ho 
was charged with the suppression of a royalist 
rising in Norfolk (Uhiii, Deamination of 
Rears Puritans, iv. Apn. p. 106). 

Ludlow includes Rich among the honest 
republican enthusiasts of the army who were 
deluded by Cromwell to assist him iu over¬ 
throwing the Long parliament (Memoirs, i, 
346, ed. 1894). In 105G he became an open 
opponunt of the Protector’s government, and 
was deprived of the command of his regiment, 
which was given to Colonel Charles Howard, 
Rich was summoned before tho Protector's 
council in February 1066, charged with op¬ 
posing the levy of taxes and stin’ing up dis¬ 
affection, and then committed to tho custody 
of the serjennt-at-anns (id. i. 380; Clarke 
Papers, ii. 246). From August to October 
1060 he was again in confinement ([Ludlow, 
ii. 10). The reasons for his opposition to the 
Protector’s government and nis refusal to 

S ive the security demanded are Bet forth by 
ticli in a letter to Lieutenant-genoral Fleet- 
wood (Thurloe, vi. 261). On the rust ora¬ 
tion of the Long parliament in 1669, it offered 
Rich the post of English resident in Holland, 
which lie refused, and gave him back tho 
command of his regiment (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1668-9, pp. 377, 387, 888). When 
Lambert expelled the Long parliament in 
Oetaber 1669, Rich, who succeeded in retain¬ 
ing hie command, seconded the endeavours 
of Ludlow for the parliament’s restoration. 
In December his regiment was sent by the 
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army leaders to besiege the narlbZTT 

Sa?f.Portsmouth,^ atffi 


colonel s instigation they went over in 
to the parliamentary side, joined the Z 
m Portsmouth, and marched with the»£ 
London (Ludlow, ii. 148, 168, 174 , Tail 
He received the thanks of the parliament!?' 
28 Dae. 1669 (Commons' JaurSah *6 798? 
In February 1680, perceiving that MoS 
policy would lead to the restoratiou of tk 
monarchy, Rich attempted to induce his reri 

menttodeclareagainstit.butMonckcashioftd 

Rich, and appointed Ingoldsby colonel in hL 
place. Rich was arrested by order of the 
council of state (ib. vii. 886; Ludlow ii 288- 
Baker, Chronicle, ed. Phillips, 1670, p.VlaV 
He was liberated in a few days, and as he had 
not been one of the king’s judges, he was not 
excluded from the act of indemnity. Never¬ 
theless his principles made him suspected by 
1 he government of Charles II, and on 10 Jan. 
1601, during the excitement caused by Ten¬ 
ner's plot, he was again arrested (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1660-1 p. 620,1061-2 pp. 61 
82). On 18 Aug. 1602 Rich was transferred 
to the charge of the governor of Portsmouth 
(ib. 1001-2, p. 483), Ilis confinement was 
not very strict, and in 1603 he married Lady 
Anne Jverr, daughter of Robert Kerr, lint 
earl of Ancrum. In a letter to her brother 
William, third earl of Lothian, she described 
Rich as a prisoner ‘ for no crime, hut only 
becauso he is thought a man of parts’ and 
' ao resolved upon his duty to his majesty, 
that L am assured if it were in his power it 
would never be in his heart ever to net 
against, him directly or indirectly’ (Ancrum 
and JothirtnCorrespondence,Edinburgh,1876, 
ii. 464, 469, 404). Thanks to the influence 
of his new connections and the intervention 
of Lord Falmouth, Rioh obtained his release 
in 1606 (ib. pp. 471, 477; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, 1664-6, pp, 488, 617). His will was 
proved in March 1702. 

By his second wife Rioh had no issue. 
By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Edmundllampden, knight, and sister of John 
Hampden, he had two sons, Nathaniel and 
Robert. Robert succeeded in 1077 to the 
estate and baronetoy of his distant relathe 
and father-in-law, Sir Charles Rich (Mobant, 
JSssex, i. 188). 

[Authorities cited in the article.) O. H. F, 


RICH, PENELOPE, LautRich (1602 P- 
1607), was daughter of Walter Devereux, 
first earl of Essex [q. v.], by his wife Lotties 
Knollys, who subsequently married Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Robert, second 
earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, 
was her brother. She was a beautiful child, 
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a girl of fourteen, won the admi¬ 
ration of Philip, afterwards famous as Six 
ffljilm Sidney. Her father saw in the young 
ffl an who was a friend of her brother and 
some eight years her senior, a promising hus¬ 
band for her. When he lay dying at Dublin 
in September 1576, he expressed an earnest 
hope that a treaty of marriage might be 
arranged. Two months after his death his 
secretary, Edward Waterhouse, wrote to 
Philip'sfather, Sir Hemy Sidney, begging him 
to carry the match through. Its ‘ breaking oil,' 
Waterhouse told Sir Henry, ‘ if the default 
be on your parts, will turn to more dishonour 
than can be repaired with any other marriage 
in England’ {Sidney Papers, i. 147). For 
nearly four years the engagement appears to 
have remained in suspense In the interval 
Lady Penelope saw much of Philip Sidney, 
who was repeatedly in her brother's company. 
He called her Stella and himself Aslropliel, 
and sent her sonnets declaring his lot e for 
her. But on 10 March 1580-1 her guardian, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, applied through 
Lord Burghley for the queen’s consent to the 
girl’s union with another suitor. This was 
ltobert, lord Rich, a young man of assured 
and ample income, whom Huntingdon de- 
icribed as ‘ a proper gentleman, and one in 
years very fit for my lady Penelope Deve- 
ieux ’ (Lansd. MS. 31, f. 105). Rich had just 
lucceeded to the peerage on the death oi' his 
father, Itobeit Rich, second baron Rich of 
Leighs in Ewer. Sidney and his friends 
represented him as coarse and uneducated, 
hut Leicester, Lady Penolopo's stepfather, 
wrote of Mm in 1688 as a man greatly re¬ 
spected and loved, ‘ a true, faithful servant ’ 
of the queen, and ‘ zealuus in religion ’ 
(Laugh'ion, Defeat of Spanish Armada, 
Envoi Records Sac. i. 308). The marriage 
was hurried forward, and probably took place 
in the spring of 1581. According to a state¬ 
ment put forth many years later m the lady's 
helwlf, she was forced into the marriage, and 
protested her unwillingness at tho wedding 
ceremony; her wedded life was unhappy 
from the beginning, and she continued to 
Jive with her hushund only through tho con¬ 
straint of fear: he not only tormented her, but 
sought to rob her of her dowry; dread of her 
powerful brother, Essex, hindered him, how¬ 
ever, from offering her any actual violence. 
How much relianco is to be placed on this 
description of Rich’s marital character is 
matter for controversy, Ilia own view of 
the situation is not accessible. 

There is no doubt that Lady Penelope had 
from, the first an attenuated regard lor the 
marriage tie. No sooner had she become Lody 
Rich than she encouraged a renewal of the 


attentions of her early admirer, Sir Philip 
Sidney. In a further series of sonnets, wMch 
were subsequently collected under the title 
of * Astrophel and Stella ’ (1691), Sidney cele¬ 
brated, within a year of her marriage, his 
growing affection for her, and his contempt 
for her husband. He played in his verse on 
her married name, lamenting that she had‘no 
misfortune but that she is,’and congratu¬ 

lated himself that ‘ that rich fool,’ her husband, 
could never appreciate her worth (see Sonnet 
xxiv.) Sidney’s marriage (in September 1683) 
does not seem to have interrupted the inti¬ 
macy. Spenser, in commemorating Sidney’s 
death three years later, asserted that all his 
thoughts centred to the last in 1 Stella,’ 

To her he vowed the service of his days; 

On her ho spent the riches of his wit; 

For her he made hymns of immoital praise, 

Of only her he sang, he thought, he writ. 

Lodowick Bryskett, another of Sidney's 
friends, gave an exuberant description of 
Stella’s despair on learning of Astrophel’s 
death. Subsequently she marked her appre¬ 
ciation of Philip’s devotion by befriending 
hia brother Robert Sidney, in whose behalf 
she often used her interest at court, and to 
whose son she stood godmother in January 
1595-C (Sidney Papers, i. 380). 

Sidney’s passion was more than literary 
sentiment, and it may well ho questioned 
whether his poetic expressions are consistent 
with tho maintenance of innocent relations 
between him and Lady Penelope. But it 
should he remembered that Lady Rich was a 
lover of literature, and occasionally sought 
and received not altogether dissimilar homage 
from other pens. RichardBornfield dedicated 
to her his * Affectionate Shepherd' in 169J, 
andBartholomew Yonge his ‘ Diana of George 
of Montemayor ’ in 1698; while John Davies 
of Hereford, Henry Constable in ‘ Diana ’ 
(Sonnet x.), and others, addressed to her 
sonnetBj in which they referred to her hus¬ 
band with scant respect. 

Meanwhile, Lady Penelope was spending 
her time, to all appearances blamelessly, with 
her husband at his house at Leighs, Essex, 
or in London. She became the mother of 
seven children, and domestic duties fre¬ 
quently occupied her. At the same time_ she 
cultivated popularity at court, and contrived 
to keep on good terms with Sir Robert Cecil, 
despite his Jealousy of her brother (cf. Mat- 
field MSS . v. 236, 289, 296). But her dis¬ 
content with her husband did not abate, and 
she confided her domestic distresses to a new 
admirer, Charles Blount, eighth lord Mount- 
joy [q. v.] Before 1696 she became Lord 
Mouutjoy’s mistress (cf. Sidney Papers, i. 
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375), and the three sons and two daughters 
of whom slio became the mother after that 
date were subsequently acknowledged by 
Mountjoy to be his children. Lord Rich 
could hardly have been ignorant of his wife's 
conduct, but he made no outward sign. He 
left her with her lover in 1590, when he 
accompanied her brother on the expedition 
to Cadiz, and again in the autumn of 1597, 
when he went to France with the English 
ambassador, the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 
April 1697 Lady Rich was attacked by small¬ 
pox, but recovered ‘ without any blemish t o 
her beautiful faco' (ib. ii. 48). 

The disgrace and imprisonment of her 
brothor, the Earl of Essex, in 1699, roused her 
to great energy, ller brother had maintained 
very affectionate relations with her, always 
signing himself in his lot tors to her, ‘ Your 
brother that dearly loves you.’ She hi rained 
every nerve in order to soften the queen's 
heart towards him. Hut the letters, jewels, 
nnd other presents with which she assailed 
Elizabeth made little impression. When 
Essex fell ill in November, Lady Rich for¬ 
warded to tlie queen a long and pathetic 
letter, appealing for liis pardon (Cal. State 
Papers, l)om. 1580-1025, pp. 398-9; BlKOtt, 
Queen Elisabeth, ii. 441- 2), and she contrived 
to linvo the letter published. This net greatly 
offended the queen, and in February sho was 
ordered to keep her house, and to appear 
for examination before the council (Sidney 
Papers, ii. 172; Qua juinniAlN,Lexers, temp. 
Eliz. pp. 05, 70). In September 1000 sho 
nnrsetl Lord Rich through a dangerous illness 
(ib. ii. 215). When, in January 1001, Kssex 
was orgamsingrebollion, sho was frequently 
with him at Essex house. Sim was there 
on the eventful day when the house was be¬ 
sieged by royal troops, and her brothor ar¬ 
ranged for her safo departure before ho sur¬ 
rendered. 

After her brother’s execution in 1001, her 
husband, according to her own statement, 
abandoned her. Thenceforth she lived in open 
adultery with Lord Mountjoy, but suffered 
no loss of esteem at court in consequence. 
In May 1603 sho was one of the noble ladies 
who went to tlio border to meet Queen Amio 
and oscort her to London. After tho acces¬ 
sion of .Tamos I sho received a full share of 
tho favours which wore showorod on the 
Mends of her Into brother, and became one 
of tho most prominent figures in court fes¬ 
tivities. Tho king granted hor on 17 Aug. 
1008 1 tho place and rank of tho ancicntost 
Earl of Essex, ealledBourchier,whose heir her 
father was.’ By this grant she tookprecedonce 
of all the baronesses of tho kingdom, and of 
the daughters of all earls, except Arundel, 


?,™ or & Northumberland, andllwZr 
(The Devercuxs, Earls of Essex, i, 154-1 
Twelfth night 1606 she took part atcLt £ 

the performance of Ben Jonson’s ‘MaZtf 

Blackness ' (Nioiiolb, Progresses of i 
i. 488). At the same period, by mutual 
rangement, a divorce ' a mensa et thorn ’ wL 
obtained by her husband. He at once toot 
advantage of his release to marry IWr*. 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Sir Chiistol 
pher Wray, and widow of Sir Georoe P„„i 
of Snarford, Lincolnshire, 8 1 

Lady Penelope was not long in followinir 
the example, and on 20 Dec. 1605 she mar 
riod her lover (now become Earl of Devon 
shire) at Ills house at Wnnstead. The celel 
brant was the earl’s chaplain, William Laud 
The king, although lie had connived at the 
illicit connection, warmly resented the msr- 
riago, and declined to receive the earl or his 
wiio at court. Laud, who was vehemently 
attacked for his share in the proceedings, ex¬ 
pressed deep contrition. Devonshire defended 
himself in an epistle and discourse addressed 
to tho king, in which Lady Penelope’s alleged 
sufferings at Lord Rich's hands were detailed 
at length; hut. the royal ban was not removed. 
In March 1000, when Devonshire and Hich 
met in the upper house, ‘foul words passed, 
and tho lie given to Devon ’ (Court and Times 
qf James I, i.161). Devonshire did not long 
survive the disgrace, and died on 3 April 
1600. Ilia widow retired to the country, and 
followod him 1 o tho grave within a twelvo- 
month (Essex Visitation for 1012, Ilarl. Soc.) 

Lady Penelopo’s first husband, Lord Hich, 
wns created Earl of Warwick on 2 Aug. 
1018, and died on 24 March 1618-9, being 
buried with his ancestors at Foisted. At 
Rockford ho founded an almshouse for five 
old men and ono old woman (Mobant,- finer, 
i. 102). By him Lady Penelope wns mother 
of Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick 
[q. v."] j Henry Rich, enrl of Holland [q. v.]; 
Sir Charles Rich (d. 1027); Lcttice, wife of 
Sir George Gary of Oockington; Penelope, 
wife of Sir G or vase Clifton; Essex, wife ot 
Sir Thomas Choke ofPirgo; and Isabel, who 
married twice, and whoso portrait by My- 
lens, belonging to the Earl of Suffolk, is 
said to resomble her mother. 

Lady Penelope’s eldest (illegitimate) son 
by Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire,Mount¬ 
joy Blount, afterwards earl of Newport, is 
noticed separately. Other children of the 
same parentage wore named Elizabeth and 
St. John. 

A portrait, of an unidentified lady at Lam¬ 
beth Palace is inscribed on the back, ‘A 
Countess of Devon,’ and is believed to re¬ 
present Lady Ponelope (Notes and Queries 
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7 th ser. viii. 110). An unimportant letter 
to her brother (dated 1699) m her hand¬ 
writing is in the British Museum ( Addit . 
MS. 12300). Others of her letters to Sir 
Bobert Cecil are at Hatfield. 

[Bridges's Peers of the Reign of James I, pp. 
28 iq, 329 sq. ; Devoreux's Devoreux-Enrh of 
J>ex, i. 151-6 ; Fox-Bourne's Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney; Duke of Manchester's Court mid Society 
{ram Elizabeth to Anne, i. 293 seq, ; Mies Cos¬ 
tello's Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen; 
Arber's Garnor, i. 467 seq.; Sidney’s A strophe! 
sad Stella, ad. A. IV. Pollard, prof.; Sidney's 
Works, ed. Grosnrt; Sydney Papers, pussim; 
Dngdale’s Baronage; Doyle’a Official Baronage ; 
art. Blount, Charles, Earl op Devonshire and 
eighth Baron Modntjoy.] S. L. 

RICH, RICHARD, first Baron Rich 
(1490 P-15G7), lord chancellor, second son 
of Richard Rich and Joan Ding-ley, liia wife, 
was probably horn in 1490, since early in 
1661 he is officially described ns fifty-four 
years of age and more. The family was of 
Hampshire origin, and the chancellor’s great¬ 
grandfather, Richard Rich (d. >469), a pro¬ 
minent member of the Mercers’ Company, 
served as sheriff of the city of London In 
1441. He left two eons, John (d. 1468), from 
whom are descended the baronets of the 
Rich family, and Thomas, grandfather of 
the lord chancellor. The visitation of Essex 
in 1612 represents the chancellor ob second 
son of John Rich, who died on 19 July 
1468, which is impossible. Robert, a brother 
of the chancellor, died in 1667. Rich was 
bom in the parish of St. Laurence Jewry, 
in the church of which several of his family 
were buried. Cooper {Athena Cantabr. 
i, 253) states that ho was at ono time a 
member of Cambridge University (cf. As- 
cham, Epitt. 1703, pp. 322-3), and in 1639 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chancellorship of that university against the 
Duke of Norfolk. He was bred to the law, 
entered the Middle Temple, and formed an 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas More, a na¬ 
tive of the same parish and member of the 
snme inn. * You know/ said More to Rich 
«t bis trial, ‘ that I have been acquainted 
with your manner of life and conversation 
» long space, even from your youth to this 
time; for we dwelt long together in onn 
parish, where, as yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to speak it), you were 
always esteemed very light of your tongue, 
a great dicer and gamester, and not of any 
commendable fame either there or at your 
Louse in the Temple, where hath been your 
bringing up’ (Crbbacrd More, Life of Sir 
T. More, eu. Hunter, p. 263). 

Rich, however, in spite of hie dissipation, 

YOL, IVf. 


acquired an intimate knowledge of the law. 
In 1626 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of common serjeant against 
William Walsingham, the father of Sir 
Francis, In 1528 he wrote to Wolsey urg¬ 
ing a reform of the common law, and offer¬ 
ing to describe the abuses in daily use, and 
to suggest remedies. In the following De¬ 
cember lie was placed on the commission for 
the peace in Hertfordshire, and in Fe¬ 
bruary 1629 was made a commissioner of 
sewers. In the autumn he became reader 
at the Middle Temple, and in November 
was returned as one of tire burgesses of 
Colchester to the 1 reformation ’ parliament 
which sat from 1629 to 1686. In June 1630 
he was placed on the commission for gaol 
delivery at Colchester Castle, and in July 
was one of those appointed to make a re¬ 
turn of Wolsey’s possessions in Essex. In 
March 1632 he was granted the clerkship of 
recognisances of debt taken in London, and 
on 13 May was appointed attorney-general 
for Wales and the counties palatine of Flint 
and Chester. On 10 Oct. 1633 lie was made 
solicitor-general, and knighted. In this 
capacity lie took the leading part in the 
crown prosecutions for non-compliance with 
the acts of succession and supremacy. In 
April 1636 he assisted nt the examination of 
the three Carthusian monks who were exe¬ 
cuted shortly after at Tyburn. Baily’s 
story (Life of Fisher, p. 214) that Rich was 
sent to Fisher with a secret message from 
Henry to the effect that lie would not ac¬ 
cept the Bupremaoy of the church if Fisher 
disapproved is improbable; but ill May 
Rich came to the Tower and endeavoured to 
ascertain the bishop’s real views on the sub¬ 
ject, assuring him on the king's word that 
no advantage would be taken of his admis¬ 
sions, and promising that he would re¬ 
peat them to no ono hut the king. Never¬ 
theless thiB conversation was made the 
principal evidence on which Fisher was 
condemned, and at his trial he denounced 
llioli for his treachery in revealing it. 
Similarly base was Rich’s conduct towards 
Sir Thomas More. On 12 June he had an 
interview with More in the Tower, in 
which, according to his own account, he 
‘charitably moved’ the ex-chancellor to 
comply with the acts. But at the trial 1m 
gave evidence that More had denied Die 
power of parliament to make the lung su¬ 
preme beau of the church; the words rested 
solely on Rich's testimony, and More charged 
Rioli with perjury. ‘ In good faith, Sir, 
Rich,’ he said,‘I am more sorry for your 
perjury than mine own peril; and know you 
that neither I nor any one else to my 
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knowledge eveT took you to be a man of Cromwell’s fall was followed by a 

such credit as either I or any other could against the Reformation, and. Rich r , eat ? 10a 
vouchsafe to communicate with you in any active part in the persecution of th 13 
matter of importance.’ Rich attempted to formers, working with Grardiner and t - Te ~ 
substantiate the accusation by calling Sir described by Foxe as one of the natf 
Richard Southwell [q. v.] and Palmer, who Henry’s council. lie was constant'V 
had attended him in the Tower j but tlioy attendance at the privy council and in\ 1 
bothprofessedtohove heentoo busy removing 1041 one John llillary was committee! i 
Mores books to listen to the conversation, the Marslialsea for accusing Rich of 1 
More was condemned, and Rich reaped his coiving the king as to the possess! 
reward by being appointed before the end of the abbey of ICeynsham. B [ u 
of the year overseer of liveries of lands, and lie resigned the chancellorship' of the cent 
chirographar of common pleas. of augment ations, and in the same vea* 

Meanwhile the lesser monasteries had was treasurer of the wars against Franca 
been dissolved, and to deal with their and Scotland, accompanying Henrv to 
revenues there was formed the court of Boulogne, and assisting in the negotiation 
augmentations of the revenue of the crown, of a treaty witli France. On BODee he 
This court was a committoo of the privy was again returned to parliament as lmight 
council, and Rich, who was probably at the of the shire for Essex. In June 1646 he took 
same time sworn of the council, was mndo part in the examination of Anne Askew 
its first chancellor on 19 April 1630. IIo [q. v.], and was present when she was 
was returned probably as knight of tho tortnred in the Tower; according to her own 
shire for Essex to the parliament which mot explicit statement, Wriotliosley and Pdcli 
on 8 June and was dissolved on 18 July 'took pains to rack me with their own 
1638, and wascleclod speaker. Inliisopon- hands till I was well nigh dead’ (Foxe v, 
ing speech lie compared the king with Solo- 647). The story has been much discussed 
mon for justico and prudence, with Samson hut nover disproved, and‘is perhaps the 
for strength and fortitude, and with Absalom darkest page in tho history of any English 
for boauty and comeliness, andin his oration statesman ’ (Fnouns, iv. 208). 
at the close of the session he likened Jlonry In spite of these proceedings, Rich’sposi- 
to the sun which expels all noxious vapours tion was improved by the accession of Ed- 
and brings forth the seeds, plants, and fruits ward VI. ITenry had appointed him an as- 
necessory for the support of human lifo, sistftnt exscut or of his will, bequeathed him 
He woe now perhaps, next to Cromwoll, tho 200/., and, according to Faget, left inbtrue- 
most powerful and 1 he most obnoxious of the tione that ho should he made a peer. On 
king’s ministers. Wkeninthesnmoyearthe 20 Feb. 1647-8 he was created Baron Rich 
northern rebellion broke out, tho insurgents of Lee7.e(Leighs), Essex. InMarchWriothes- 
coupled his name with Cromwell’s in their ley was deprived of the lord-chancellorship, 
popular songs, and in the list of art icles owing, it is said, to Rich's intrigues, and on 
they drew up demanded his dismissal and 23 Oct. Rich was appointed lord chancellor, 
punishment., describing him as a man oi'low Ho acquiesced in the violent, religious changes 
birth and small reputation, a subvert er of made by Somerset, signing the orders in 
the good laws of the realm, a mainlainer council for the administration of thecom- 
luul inventor of heretics, and one who ini- reunion in both kinds and for the abolition 
posed taxes for liis own advantage, The of private masses. In 1549 lie took part 
failure of tho rebellion was followed by the in the proceedings against the Protector’s 
suppressionofthoremaiiiiiigroligiousliuuseB, brother, Lord Seymour of Sudeley; having 
and Rich devoted himself sualously to tlio obtained an opinion from tho judges and 
work, being described as the hammer, as council, ho conducted the bill of attainder 
Cromwell was the mall, of the monasteries, through parliament, and afterwards signed 
Occasionally he visited ft monastery himself, tho warrant for his execution, Onlhoout- 
but his chief occupation was the administra- break of the rebellion in the same year he 
tion of tlioir revenues, and it was natural summoned the justices before him, and rated 
that some of tho onorraous wealth which thorn for their neglect to preserve the peace 
passed through his hands should stick to liis in an harangue printed in Foxe (v. 72-6). In 
lingers. In 1639 ho was appointed, as groom Oolober he accompanied Somerset to Hamp- 
of the privy chamber, to moot Anne of ton Court when the young king was re- 
Ulevos at Calais; but he deserled Cromwell moved thilhor; but, finding the Protector's 
In 1 ho disgrace which consequently overtook party was deserting him, he took the great 
him, and was one of the chief witnesses seal and joined Warwick at Ely House, 
against his fvjepd and benefactor. Llolborn. There, on 0 Uct., he described 
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Cfbre the lord mayor the abuses of which 
Somerset was accused; he made a similar 
harangue at the Guildhall on the 8th, and 
on the 12th rode to Windsor bearing the 
news of the council’s proceedings against 
Somerset to the king. He presided at 
Somerset’s examination before the council, 
drew up the articles against him, obtained 
hj 3 confession, and brought in the bill of 
pains and penalties, by which the Protector 
^deprived of all his offices. 

Bich may have thought that Warwick 
would reverse the religious polioy of his pre¬ 
decessor, or perhaps the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ter 'Winifred with Warwick’s son, Sir Henry 
Dudley, induced him to side against Somer¬ 
set- hut Warwick’s triumph failed to im¬ 
prove his position. Probably against his 
will, he took part in the proceedings against 
Bonner and Gardiner. The eighth session 
of the court appointed to try the latter was 
held at Rich’s house in St. Bartholomew’s 
on 20 Jan. 1561, though at another stago of 
the proceedings Rich appeared as a witness in 
the bishop's favour. Similarly he was bur¬ 
dened with the chief part in the measures 
taken by the council against the Princess 
Mary. In 1560 he was sent to request lier 
to move to Oking or come to court j she re¬ 
fused, but professed herself willing to accept 
Bich’s hospitality at Leighs Priory. The visit 
was prevented by a dangerous sickness 
which broke out in the chancellor's house¬ 
hold, and necessitated his absence from the 
council from June to November. More to 
Kich's taste were the measures he took 
against Joan Boclier [q. v.] and the sectaries 
of Booking (of. Dixon, Hut. CHiurch of Eng¬ 
land, iii. 212). In August 1651 he was again 
sent to Mary at Copped Hall to forbid mass in 
her household [see IiooHnsTER, Sin Robert], 
On 26 Oct. a commission was appointed to 
transact chancery business because of Rich's 
illness, and on 21 Dee. lie resigned the great 
seal. Puller, in his ‘ Church History,’ relates 
a story communicated to him by Rich’s 
great-grandson, the Earl of Warwick, to the 
effect that Rich had written a letter to 
Somerset, who he thought might yet re¬ 
turn to power, warning him against some 
design of Northumberland. In his haste 
he addressed it merely 1 to the duke,’ and his 
Rervant handed it to the Duke of Norfolk, 
who revealed its contents to Northumber¬ 
land. Rich, hearing of the mistake, only 
saved himself by going at once to the Icing 
and resigning the groat seal. It is impro¬ 
bable, however, that Norfolk, who made 
Bich one of hie executora, would have bo- 
trayed him; at any rate, Rich did not resign 
the great apal to the king, but to Winchester, 
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Northumberland, and D’Aroy, who were sent 
to his house for the purpose, and there can 
be so doubt of the genuineness of his illnesB, 
The great seal was entrusted for the time 
to Goodrich, bishop of Ely; hut Rich's ill- 
health continuing, the bishop was definitely 
appointed lord chancellor on 19 Jan. 1561-2. 

Rich now retired to Essex, where he was 
placed on a commission for the lord-lieu- 
tenancy in May; but be was still identified 
with the government of Northumberland, 
whom he appointed hie proxy in the House 
of Lords. In November he recommenced 
his attendances at the privy council, and 
continued them through the early part of 
1568. He was one of the commissioners 
who decided against Bonner’s appeal early 
in that year, and on 9 July he signed the 
council’s answer to Mary’s remonstrance, 
pronouncing her a bastard and proclaiming 
Ladv Jane Grey. But immediately after¬ 
wards he went down into Essex, and, paying 
no attention to a letter from the council on 
19 July requiring him to remain faithful to 
Jane, declaxed for Mary. On the 21st a 
letter from the council ordered Mm to retire 
with his company to Ipswich ‘until the 
ueen's pleasure be further known; ’ and on 
Aug. he entertained Mary at Wanstead on 
her way to London. His wife attended 
Mary oh her entry into the city, and Rioh 
was at once sworn of her council, and offi¬ 
ciated at the coronation. 

During Mary’s reign Rich took little part 
in the govurnment, and his attendances at 
the council were rare. He was one of the 
eers summoned to try Northumberland, and 
e was the only peer who voted against 
Gardiner's bill for the restoration of the see 
of Durham. But he vigorously abetted the 
restoration of the old religion in Essex; at 
Felsted ho at once established masses for the 
dead, and lie was a zealous persecutor of the 
liersticB, examining them himself or sending 
them, up to London, and being present at 
numerous executions. The excessive num¬ 
ber of martyrs in Essex is attributed by 
Foxe to Rich’s persecuting activity. In 
1667 he was raising forces for the war in 
France and defence of the Essex sea-coast, 
and in the following February attended Lord 
Clinton on his expedition against Brest. In 
Novembor 1558 lie was appointed to accom¬ 
pany Elizabeth to London, and in December 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
lands granted during the late reign. He 
dissented from the aot of uniformity, and in 
1500 was summoned to discuss the question 
of the queen’s marriage. He died at Rock¬ 
ford, Essex, on 12 June 1567, and was buried 
ip Daisied church, where * recumbent effigy 
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represents him with a small head and keen 
features; the inscriptions have boen oblite¬ 
rated. Ilis will, datod 12 May, with acodioil 
dated 10 June 1567, was proved on 3 June 
1668. Ilis portrait, by Ilolbein, is preserved 
among the ilolbein drawings in the Royal 
Library at Windsor; it lias been engraved 
by Jlurtolozzi and It. Dalton. 

Rich has been held up to universal exe¬ 
cration by posterity; catholics have de¬ 
nounced him as tlio betrayer of More and 
Fisher, and protestants as the burner of 
martyrs. A time-server of tlioleast admirable 
type, he was always found on the winning 
Mdo, and ho had a hand in the ruin of most 
of tlie prominent men of his time, not a few 
of whom had been his friends and benefactors 

—Wolsoy, More, Fislier, Oromwell,Wnotlios- 
ley, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Somerset, and 
North um berland. Ills readiness to serve the 
basest ends of tyranny and power justifies his 
description as 1 one of tlio most ominous names 
in the history of tlio age ’ (Dixon). But his 
ability as a lawyer and man of business is 
beyond question. Ilis religious predilections 
inclined to Catholicism; hut he did not allow 
them to stand in Urn way of his advance¬ 
ment. Fow were more rapacious or had 
bettor opportunities for profiling by the dis¬ 
solution of llie monasteries; tlio manors he 
secured in Essex alone covered a consider¬ 
able portion of the county. Lt should, how¬ 
ever, *bo acknowledged that lio used some of 
his ill-gotten wealth for a noble object, and 
that, he was a patron of learning fAson\M, 
Jipist. 1703, p. 322). In 1661 ho founded a 
chaplaincy at Felhted, and made provision for 
1 lie Binging of masses and dirges and tlio ring¬ 
ing of hells. These observanceswere abolished 
at the accession of Elizaboth, and in Mny i 66 L 
llich founded a grammar school at Foisted, 
which afforded education to two sons of Oliver 
Cromwell, to Isaac Barrow, and toWallis the 
mathematician. Now buildings were com¬ 
menced in 1800, and Felsted is now the prin¬ 
cipal school in t he cast orn count ies. Bloll al so 
founded almshouses in Felsted, and built the 
tower of Roohford church. Ilis own scat was 
Leighs Priory, which was purchased in 1736 
by Guy’s Hospital. Ilis town house in Cloth 
i‘Yir, Bartholomew Close, afterwards called 
Warwick House, is still standing (1896). 

By his wife Elizabeth id. 1668), dnughU- 
and heiress of William .lenks or Gynkes, 
grooer, of London, Rich had five sons and 
ten daughters. Of tho Sons, Sir Hugh, the 
second, was buried at Foisted on 27 Nov. 
1664; the eldest, Robert (1637 P-1581), suc¬ 
ceeded to the title, and, unlike his father, 
accepted the doctrines of the Reformation, 
lie was employed on various diplomatic 
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negotiations by Elizabeth, and was^Trf 
the judges who tried the Duke of Norfolk 
for his share in the Ridolfi plot. Rg Jr 
succeeded in the title by his second son 
Robert (afterwards Earl of Warwick! fee 
under Rich, Penelope, Lam], of the 
daughters, Elizabeth married Sir Rohe* 
Peyton (d. 1690); Winifred (d. 1678W. 
ried, first, Sir Henry Dudley, eldest son of 
the future duke of Northumberland and 
socondly, Roger, seoond Lord North fq T l' 
by whom she was mother of Bir John North 

[q.v.]; Ethelreda or Audrey married Robert 

son of Sir William Drury of Hawsted, Sufi 
folk, and cousin of Sir William Drury [q.v.]. 
Frances married John, lord D’Aroy of Chiche 
(d. L680), sou of the lord chamberlain to Ed¬ 
ward VI. Rich had also four illegitimate 
children, of whom Richard was father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q. v.] 

| Tho best life of Rich, especially with repird 
to genealogical information, is contained in S.vr- 
goannt's Ilist. of Foisted School, pp, 80-8, other 
accounts are given in Campbell's Lives of the 
Chancellois, Foss’s Jndgeb, Manning’s Spooler., 
of tho House of Commons, and Cooper’s Athame 
Onntnbr. j soonlsoLottorsnnd Papers ofHen.VIII, 
od. Guirdner, CUl. State Papers, Dom. 8or.; 
Acts of the Prnw Council; Rymor’s Fmdern; 
Journals of tlio Housos of Lords and Commons, 
Purl, Hist.; State Trials; Hatfield MSS. pL i.; 
Official Return of M.P.’s; Collins’s State Papers; 
Wriotliobloy’s Chroniclo, Chron. of Calais, Chron. 
of Queen J.mo, Troubles connected with tho 
Prayer Book, The Suppression of the Monas¬ 
teries, and Nnrr. of the Reformation fall in 
Camden Sue.); Camden’s Elizabeth, 1717 ,i, 162, 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club), 
Ellis's Original Letters; Stow’s Annals; Holms- 
hetl's Chron.; Hayward's Raigne of Edward 
Sixt; Rtrypo's Works; Foxo’s Actes and Mon.; 
Burnet’s Hull, of tho Reformation, cd. Pocock; 
Fullor’s Worthiosand OlrnrcUHist.; Lloyd’eState 
Worthies; Cresaoro More nndRoper’s Lives of Sir 
Tlios More; Baily’sLifeof Fisher,MylesDaries'a 
Athonte Brit.; Nichols's Progr. of Elizabeth,i. 


Arohmologin, xviii. 101; Journal of the Arcbieol. 
Assoc, xxvi. 102-8 ; Tytlor's Edward VI and 
Mary; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of England; 
Mnitlnnd’s Essays on tho Reformation; Lmgaid 
andFroudo’sHistories; Barrett’sHighwayiand 
Byways of Essex; Revue Britannique, August 
1840, p. 844. | A.F.P. 

RICH, RICHARD (/. 1610), anthor of 
1 Newos from Virginia, was possibly tho 
Richard Rich, illegitimate son of Richard, 
first baron Rich fq. vj, and father of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich [q.v.J He Is said to be 
related to Barnnbe Rich [<J.y.],and was a 
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ioldier and adventurer, who sailed on 2 J"une 
1009 from Plymouth for Virginia in the Sea 
Venture, which was commanded by Captain 
CbristopherNewport [q.v.] In the same vessel 
were the three commissioners, Sir ThomaB 
Gates [q.v.], Lord de la Warr, and Sir George 
powers [q.v.], who were directed to colonise 
the new country. The fleet consisted of nine 
vessels. A. violent storm, separated the Sea 
Ventura from the other ships, and drove her 
on to the rocks of tho Bermudas, where her 
c rew and passengers were forced to remain 
for forty-two weeks. During that time they 
built two pinnaces of cedar wood, in which 
they ultimately proceeded to Virginia. 

llicli reached England in 1610, and pub¬ 
lished, on 1 Oct., a poem, entitled 1 Nevves 
from Virginia. The lost IToclce Triumphant. 
With the happy Arriual of that famous and 
worthy knight S r Thomas Gatos; and tho 
well reputed and valiant captains Mr. Chris¬ 
topher Newportc, and others, mto England. 
With the maimer of tlmir distresso in tho 
Hand of Deuils ("otherwise called Bermoo- 
thftwes), where they remayned 42 weekes, 
andhuilded two Pynnccs, in which they re¬ 
turned into Virginia, by li. Rich, gent., one 
of the voyage, Loudon, Printed by Edw. 
Allde, and aro to bo solde by John "Wright, 
at Christ Church dore, 1810,’ 4(o. The poem 
consists of twonty-two eight-lino verses, to 
which is added a brief and bluntly humorous 
preface. Ilia object was to 1 spread the truth ’ 
about the new colony, aud ho announced his 
intention of returning with Captain Newport 
next year to Virginia. The only known copy 
is in the Iluth Library. It was formerly in¬ 
cluded iuLord Chnrlemoul’s eollection,where 
it was found in 1884 by James Orchard Ilnlli- 
welir-Phillippe], who reprinted it in 1865 in 
a limited edition of only ten copies. Twonty- 
ine copies were reprinted by Quavitch lor 
private circulation [London, 1874). Both re¬ 
prints lack tho woodcut of a ship, which is 
in the original. 

The narratives by Rich and others of the 
Bermudas adventure—Rich spells the word 
'Bermoothawes/Sliakospoaro spells it ‘ Ber- 
moothes ’—doubtless suggested to Shake¬ 
speare some of tho scones m lue 1 Tempest ’ 
(cf. arts. NnwroBT, Uuitisroruim; Gates, 
Sm Thomas; and Jo une ain, Sieves run: and 
Mvmne, Account of the Incidents from which 
Shakespeare's' Tempest' was derived, London, 
1808). 

Rich speaks in his preftioo of another work 
on Virginia, to he ready in * a fewdaiea.’ Au 
entry in the 1 Stationers’ Register ’ gives 
under the same dale (1610) ‘Good Speed to 
Virginia.' But no second hook by Rich has 
been discovered, 
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[Arber’s Transcript of the Reg. of Stationers' 
Hall, iii. 444; Catalogue of the Huth Library, 
iv. 1247; editions of the Rewes mentioned 
above; Haalitt’s Handbook to the Lit. of Great 
Britain, p. 600.] C. V, S. 

RICH, ROBERT (f, 1240), biographer, 
was second son of Reginald ana Mabel Rich 
of Abingdon, and younger brother of St. Ed¬ 
mund (Rich) [q.v.], archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. He seems to have been the latter’s 
lifelong companion, and wne sent with him 
to study at Paris about 1185-90. With 
Edmund ho was called home by his mother's 
illness, aud accompanied Edmund to Oxford, 
lie is perhaps the Master Robert de Abingdon 
who, in consideration of his services and 
sufferings, had license to hold an additional 
benefice oil 31 Aug. 1220 (Bwss, Cal, Papal 
Jtegisters, i. 76). In 1289 Robert, who is there 
styled MngiBtcr Rohertns de Abingdon, was 
employed by Archbishop Edmund ns one of 
his officials in negotiating with the monks of 
Christchurch, Canterbury (Walt, veil, pi). 
207-9, 507; Gekvase oif ChNTHiuumY, ii. 
161-5). IIo accompanied Edmund in his 
exile ut Pont igny, and was present with him 
at his death. Edmund gave Robert his hair 
shirt ( Ooney Annals ap. A males Monastic^ iv, 
87-8), and also bequeathed him a sapphire, 
which subsequently passed into the posses¬ 
sion of Nicholas, a goldsmith of St. Albans, 
who gave it to the abbey there (Mat r. Paths, 
vi. 884). Ho died before 1244, for Matthew 
Paris (iv. 378) under that year speaks of 
miracles that wore wrought at his tomb. 
Eustnco llie monk, in his lire of St. Edmund, 
speaks of Robert’s singular piety, winning 
conversation, and profound learning (ap. 
Wallace, p. 543). 

Robert was the author of a life of his 
brot her, which seems on tho best ev idence to 
be that in Cotton. MS.Faustina B. i. ff. 180- 
183, in the British Museum, and in Pell 
MS, 1, vol. iv. in the Bodleian Library; a 
brief fragment of it is in Lambeth MS. 185. 
It ‘ furnishes us (according to its editor, Mr. 
Wallace) with an insight into Edmund’s in¬ 
terior development,which Robert (his lifelong 
companion) was most competent to give,’ ohd 
was not the work of a monk. This life also 
appears to have been used by Surius, who 
professes to follow the lives by Robert Rich 
and Robert Bacon (Wallaod, pp. 4-7, 012- 
618), and it has been printed in Wallace's 
1 Life of St. Edmund,' pp. 018-24. with an¬ 
other life of IhB archbishop, ascribed by Mr. 
Wallace to Eustace, monk of Christchurch, 
findnowin Cotton.MS. JuliusD.vi,(1). Sir 
ThomasHardyassumedjWith less probability, 
that the latter was the biography from Robei t 
Rich’s pen, because there is a statement to 
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that effeot In a modern hand inscribed on an | 
abridgment of it (in Cotton. MS. Oloop. B. 

1, f. 24V The nine lessons given in the 
York ‘ Breviary ’ ( Surtees Society, lxxv.) for : 
the office of St. Edmund are takon from the 
life by Kobort Kich. It seems not impro¬ 
bable that the ‘proper’office for St. Edmund 
was composed by Kobort (Wai.r,AOii, pp. 
440, 468, 466). Some fragments of this 
office are given in Wallaces ‘ Life of St. 
Edmund ’ (pp. 463-8). 

Bale also ascribes to Hubert: I. ‘J'u 
Translations Eadmundi.’ 2. ‘Exegesis in 
Oanoncm S. Augustin!.’ 3. ‘Eadmundi 
Archiepisoopi Cantuariensis Tuber do resur- 
vi'ctione,’ &c. This lust was printed in 1610, 
8 vo. 

I Lives of fit. Edmund by Eust.ieo and Roborf, 
Bacon an. Wallace, pp. 612-3, and S9]-3, and 
by Bertr.iml ap. Martina’s Tlmumru* Anacdn- 
torum, iii. 1776-6; Bab’s fieri ptovos, iii. 07; 
Timnor’s Bibl. Bril.-lbb. p. 036, Hardy's Bo- 
script. Cat. of Brit. Hist. iii. 87, 00, 03; 
■Wallace's Life of fit. Edmund of Canterbury. | 

(j. L 1C. 

1UCH, ItOBKIiT, second Eabi. op War¬ 
wick (1687-1668), oldest son of Robert, 
lord Rich (creatod Earl of Warwick 2 Aug. 
1018), by ronolope Dovereux [boo Htoh, 
Pendlopb], was born about Juno 1687. 
Henry Bioh, earl of Holland [q. v.], waa Ilia 
younger brother. Kobort was admitted to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 4 Juno 
1603 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th llap. n, 417; 
Tlonji, Offiaial Baronaqn, iii. 690). llo was 


becamo a mombor of the Tnnor Temple in 
"November 1604, and wan M.P. fur Muldon 
in 1010 and 16J4 (£5.) fTo was ouo of tho 
porformors in Bon Jonson’s ‘ Masque of 
Beauty’ in 1608-9, aud frequently took part 
in tho tiltings before the king (Ntcmor.s, 
Progresses of James J, ii. 180, iii. 610). Eor 
onoof these tiltings Ben Jonson wrote tho 
verse apoeeh which ia printed in his ' Under¬ 
woods’ (No. xxix.) But, Warwick, who 
suocqcded to his father's title on 24 March 
1619, was of too activB and independent a 
spirit for court life. ‘Though ho had all 
those oxcollent endowments of body and 
fortuno that, give splendour to a glorious 
court, yot he used it but as his recreation; 
for his spirit aimed at more public adven¬ 
tures, planting colonies in tho westorn world 
rather than himself in the king’s favour’ 
(Arthur Wilson, History of the Reign of 
James J, p. 162). He was one of the original 
members of the company for the plantation 
of the Somers Islands or Bermudas (29 June 
1614), and on 8 Nor. 1020 was granted a 
goat on the counoil of the New England 
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merooBr at rue uminea company, heomn. 
rated 16 Nov. 1618. At the sais timX 
sought to increase his fortune by privateer- 
ing in tho Elizabethan fashion. Obtainine 
in 1616 commissions from the agent of the 
Buko of Envoy, he fitted out two ship, f Qt 
a roving voyage in the East Indies, wluck 
made valuable prizes, hut involved himin » 
long dispute with tire East India Company 
whoso lugitimatetrade liis piracies threatened 
with ruin (Q-aMDIHUR, History of England, iii, 
216; Cal. State Payers, Col.: Indian Ser' 
1617-21, p. lxxxvi). 

In April 1618 ho sent, under the same 
commission, a ship called the Treasurer to 
Virginia and tho West Indies, commanded 
by Onptain El frith, whoso captures from the 
Spani ards and' unwarrantable actions’caused 
Svarivick still greater difficulties, and were 
one of t,ke causes of the division of the Vir¬ 
ginia Company, about 1620, into two par¬ 
ties, one liondod by tho Earl of Southampton 
and Sir Edwin Sandys, tho other by War¬ 
wick and liis kinsman, Sir Nathaniel I!ich 
[ii.v.](/i«,d. MSS. Comm. 8thRep. ii.4,36). 
Their disputes ran so high that in May 1623 
Lord Cavendish, Sir Edwin Sandys, and other 
opponents of Warwick were confined to tliBir 
houses by order of tlie privy oouncil on tlie 
ehnrge of intomperato language and misre- 
prosuutut ions (ib. pp.42-6; Cal. State Papers, 
Col. 1674-1660, pp. 44-6). Warwick gave 
Cavendish tlio lie, and they arranged a duel, 


pro vented (Notes and Querist, 3rd ser. ii, 
619). Tho end of the matter was the ap¬ 
pointment of commissioners to inquire into 
the government of Virginia, anil the relo¬ 
cation of tho company’s charter (21 .Tidy 
1021). Tho king took the government of 
the unlony into his own hands, and appointed 
a now council, of which Warwick was a 
member. Warwick’s action bos born re¬ 
garded as dictated by purely personal mo¬ 
tives, mid bis party desoribed as* greedy and 
unprincipled adventurers; ’ but his^ subse¬ 
quent political conduct, makes it difficult to 
accept tho view that, be was merely a tool of 
tho court (Bonn, The English in America 
i. 206; A. Browh, The Genesis of the 
United States, ii. 081-3). , .... 

In 1626 Warwick was appointed joint 
1 lord-lieutenant of Essex, and was very active 
e in making propagations against an expected 
l Spanish, landing (Cal. State Pa nera, Dom. 
i 1025-0, p. 102). In March 1627 he obtained 
i a liberal privateering commission from the 
; king, and put to tea with a fleet of «glit 
1 ships to attack the Spaniards (to. 1027-8, 
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pp. 08, 138j 366). Tlio expedition was a 
failure. Tiie squadron missed tlm Brass! 1 flee L 
it hoped to take, and Warwick, who was 
accidentally separated from the other ships, 
narrowly escaped capture (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd Ben. P* 285; Court and Times qf 
Charles I, i. 226,260,266,276). In August 
he returned from his voyage with more credit 
than profit. ‘ He was never sick one hour 
at sea,’ writes an admiring newsletter, ‘ and 
would as nimhly climb up to top and yard 
as any common mariner in the ship j and all 
the time of the fight was as active and as open 
to danger as any man there ’ (it. i. 261). In 
1628 and 1629 he sent out more privateers, 
and took prizes, which involved him in legal 
disputes that wore unsettled t wcl vey oars later 
(JIM. MSS. Comm. 4th Iiep. pp. 15,45,99). 

During the early part of the roign of 
Charles 1 Warwick gradually became 
estranged from tho court, aud allied himself 
with the puritan opposition. He belonged 
to a puritan family, was an intimate friend 
of Sir John Eliot, and ‘ loved the Duke of 
Buckingham little ’ (Eons run, life of Eliot, 
ii. 64, 72, 642). In November 1626 he re¬ 
fused to subscribe to the forced loan (Gar- 
DIOTB, History of Huy land, vi. 160). In 
tho struggle for the petition of right War¬ 
wick was one of the hand of peers who sup- 
orted the lower house; and on 21 April 
628 he made a spirited epeoch against the 
king's claim to imprison without showing 
cause (Old Parliamentary History, viii. 09). 
He showed equal interest in the religious 
questions at issue, and it was by his procure¬ 
ment that tho disputat ion between Dr. Wliito 
and Dr, John Preston [q. v.] on Arminianism 
was arranged (February 1626 j Fuller, 
Church History, od. 1663, x. 124). 

Warwick's colonial ventures brought him 
into constant association with the leading 
men of the puritan party, and connected his 
name indissolubly with tho oarly history of 
the Now England colonies. As a member 
of tho council of the New England Com¬ 
pany he was one of the signatories of tho 
patent to John Peirce (1 Juno 1621) under 
which the now Plymouth colony existed for 
the first eight years of tho settlement; and 
as president of the company he signed tho 
second patent to William Bradford (13 Jan. 
1830). The patent for the Massachusetts 
colony to John Eudecott and his associates 
(19 March 1628) was procured hv them 
through the influence of Warwick (wnraoi. 
History of America, iii. 276,279,342). With 
the origin of Connecticut ho was equally 
closely connected. On 19 March 1632 War¬ 
wick granted to Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
John Hampden, and others what is known 
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as ‘the old patent of Connecticut,’ under 
which tho town of Say brook was established, 
and John Winthrop the younger became in 
1633 governor of the infant state. The 
question whether tho grant was made by 
Warwick as president of the council, or as 
the owner of a prior patent for the territory 
granted to him by the company, is disputed 
(it. pp. 869, 876; Palprht, History of Hem 
England, i. 399; Dovle, The English in 
America, ‘Puritan Colonies,’ i. 205). In 
June 1632 a division took place in tho New 
England council, probably connected with 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut patents, 
which ended in a demand that the company’s 
great seal, which was in Warwick’s keeping, 
should be returned by him to the council, 
and in the election of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
[q. v.] as president in his stead (Winbor, iii. 
370; Palvrey, i. 400). The company sur¬ 
rendered its charter to tho king on 7 June 
1636, and during the last three years of its 
existence Warwick censed to attend its 
meetings, and turned his attention exclu¬ 
sively to the management of tho Bermudas 
and Providence companies. One of the eight 
‘ tribes ’ into which the Bermudas were di¬ 
vided bore the name of Warwick. In the 
map of 1626 he appoars as the owner of 
fourteen shares; and he was for many years 
governor of the company. The patent found¬ 
ing the company of adventurers for tho island 
of Providence (Old Providence or Catalina, 
off the Mosquito coast) was granted on 4 Dec. 
1030, the patentees including Warwick, Lord 
Say, Lord Brooke, Oliver St. John, and other 
noted puritans. Pym was treasurer of the 
company, and War wields house in St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s or Brooke’s house inllolborn was 
tho usual place of mooting. Warwick was one 
of the most zealous members of the company. 
By 1639 he had incurred a debt of 2,480/. in 
the venture, hut offered 2,0004. a year for the 
next five years oil cortain conditions. He 
oven declared, in 1038, his resolution of going 
thither himself as governor, though probably 
the political situation in England led him In 
change his purpose (Cal. State Papers, Col. 
1574-1660, pp. 123, 222, 290). 

Meanwhile, in domestic politics, Warwick 
rapidly became more prominent in opposition 
to the policy of Charles I. The revival of 
the forest law? touched him closely, and at 
the forest court held for Waltham forest, id 
October 1084, he opposed Sir John Finch, 
the attorney-general, on behalf of the gentle¬ 
men of Essex (Cal. State Papers, Dam! 
1684-5, p. xxxiii). The opposition to thi 
payment of ship-money in. that county wo4 
attributed to his influence; and when called 
to account by the king he was credited witM 
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Using tho boldest language to Obai'les him¬ 
self against the tax ( ib . 1636-7, p. 197 j 
Gabdindb, viii. 203), After the dissolution 
of the Short parliament Warwick was ar¬ 
rested and his papers searched by the king's 
order (Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1040, p. 152). 
lie was one of the seven peers who signed tho 
letter to the Scottish leaders in Juno 1640, 
had his namo attached to Savilu’s forged 
engagement, and was one of tho signatories 
of the petition of the twelve peers in the 
following September (ib. p. 640; OmxuxoN, 
History of England, p. 143). 

Warwick was equally resolute in his op¬ 
position to the Laudian church policy. lie 
promoted puritan clorgymen to the livings 
in his gift, was the intimate friend of Dr. 
Sibbuh [q, v.J and protected Jeremiuh lUir- 
rouglics when he was deprived by Dishop 
Wren. Oalamy terms him 1 a great pill ron and 
Micccims to tho pious and religious minis! ry,’ 
and praises his personal piety. Claroudon, 
on tho other hand, describes Warwick’s 
puritauism ns mere hypocrisy. ‘Ilownn a 
man of a pleasant and companiomiblu wit 
and conversation, of a universal jollity, and 
such a license in his words and actions that 
a mail of loss virtue could not be found 
out, , . . But with all theso faults ho had 
great authority and credit, with that poople 
who, in tho beginning of the trouble, did all 
tho mischief; and by opening his doors and 
making his house the rendezvous of all tho 
silenced ministers in tho time when there 
was authority to silence them, and spending 
a good part of his estate, of which ho was 
very prodigal, upon them, and by being pre¬ 
sent with them at their devotions, and mak¬ 
ing liimself merry with them and at them, 
which they dispensed with, ho became tho 
hoad of that party, and got the style of a 
godly man’ (Rebellion, vi. 404; Laud, 
J Forte, v. 318 ; Oauamy, Funeral Sermon on 
Warwick, 1058, 4to, p. 30). ‘The Earl of 
Warwick,’ wrote Lord Conway to Laud in 
June 1010, ‘is the temporal liuad of tho 
puritans, and the Earl of Holland is their 
spiritual; or, rather, the one is their visible 
and the other their iuvisiblo hoad ’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, p, 278). At this 
time, howevor, Warwick was not reputed 
hostile to episcopacy itself, although op¬ 
posed to tho prevailing party in the church 
(Ouabundon, Rebellion. iii. 140). 

In tho debates of tlio Long parliament 
Warwick, who was no orator, took little 
part. lie signed various protests made by 
tho popular peers, was one of tho committee 
for religion appointed by tho nousa of Lords, 
and concurred iu tho probociition of Strafl'ord 
Laud (Uoaups, protests pf the flewse of 
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1-romthetimewhenthekingleft Whitehall 

Warwick was one of the most active ckm- 
pious or tho parliamentary cause. On 28Feh 
ho was nominated lord-lieutenant ofthetwn 
counties of Norfolk and Essex, andllT 
nally executed the mihtia ordinance in the 
latter county (Commons' Journals, ii 489 - 
Lords Journals, v. 117), On 2 Oct. he was 
appointed captnm-general of a second army 
which the parliament intended to raise in 
addition to that under Essex, but a month 
later (23 Nov.) thoy resolved to have only 
a single general, and he resigned his coni- 
mission (ib. v. 415, 464). On 25 Aug 
1646, during tho alarm caused by the king’s 
capture of Iluutiugdon, ho was appointed 
commander of tho forces of the eastern asso- 
tion (ib. vii. 655). Tie was also a ™<>™i,. . r 
of the committee of both kingdoms from its 
firsl foundation (10 Fob. 1643). It was,how- 
over, ns commander of the navy that War¬ 
wick did most, service to the parliamentary 
cause. On 10 March 1642 the House of 
Commons voted that Northumberland, the 
lord high admiral, should be asked to ap¬ 
point Warwick admiral of the fleet which 
was then getting ready to put to sea. The 
Icing ordered Northumberland to appoint Sir 
John Pennington, but the commons insisted, 
and Northumberland accordingly grouted 
Warwick’s commission. Charles renewed 
the struggle three months later hy dismiss¬ 
ing Northumberland from his oflice(28 .Tune), 
ou whieli parliament passed an ordinance 
directing Warwick to continue in command 
(J J uly). Armed with this authority, War¬ 
wick went on hoard the fleet the next day, 
overcame tho resistance of those officers who 
adhered to tho king, and was able to report 
to Pym on 4 July that the navy was at the 
parliament’s disposal (Cuakendon, Rebellion, 
v. 36,876; Lords' Journals, v. 169,178, 185, 
218). Eighteen months later, 7 Dec. 1643, 
he was appointed lord high admiral in place 
of Northumberland (ib. vi, 330). 

Warwick’s ships wero chiefly. employed 
in. guarding the seas, in intercepting vessels 
bringing supplies from tbe continent to the 
king or the Irish robels, and in. acting as 
auxiliaries to the land forces of the parlia¬ 
ment. They helpod in the defence of Hull 
against the king, and in the capture of Porta- 
mouth (August 1042). In August 1648 War¬ 
wick's fleet attempted to relieve Exeter, and 
in May 1644 ho successfully relieved Lyme 
(ItusuwoiiTHjV, 680; Gabdinde, Great Civil 
War, i. 207). lie also secured WeymoutJj 
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'ZT" 6en t assistance to the parliamentarians 
fa Pembrokeshire, hut failed in his efforts to 
intercept the qneen’s voyage from Falmouth 
. prance (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1644, 
_ 239,809,360,444). Though the king was 
obliged to rely entirely on ships hired abroad 
B nd on those belonging to the ports under 
y s control, Warwick found the navy insuf¬ 
ficient for the many services expected from 
jt and in February 3644 he addressed a 
remonstrance to parliament on the subject 
(Lords' Journals, vi. 419). He complained 
ionin in the following year about his want 
o? money and supplies (Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1644-6, p. 279). But in spite of those 
gad other difficulties he appears to have 
tceu both an efficient and a popular com- 
mgnder. Ho was so secure ol‘ the sup¬ 
port of tho sailors that on 18 Oct. 1044 he 
Issued a proclamation ordering that ‘none 
shall obey the command of their superior 
officers... if tho same commands be tending 
towards disloyalty to the Parliament 1 (Eng- 
Uth Historical Jteviom, viii. 491). In tlie 
same year there appeared ‘ Laws and Ordi¬ 
nances of the Sea, established for the bettor 
Government of the Navy, by Robert, Earl of 
"Warwick 1 (London, 1044, fol.) Warwick’s 
command ended with the passing of the 
self-denying ordinance, and he laid down 
liia commission on 9 April 1646, declaring 
that he resigned it back to parliament with 
the greatest cheerfulness, and should ho 
ready to serve ‘ tho great cause of religion 
and liberty’ in any capacity (Lords' Journals, 
vii, 312). On 19 April the government of 
the navy was entrusted to a committee of 
six lords and twelve commoners, of whom 
Warwick was the chief (ib. vii. 327). 

Warwick had been previously appointed 
governor of Jersey and Guornsey, and hud 
made several attempts to reduce the islands. 
On 26 Sept. 1646 lie was reappointed, and 
seems to have held the office till 1047 (ib. 
vii, 699; Hoskins, Charles IIin the Channel 
Islands, i. 220, 274, 333). 

Of more historical importance was War¬ 
wick’s connection with the colonies. On 
2 Nor. 1043 the Long parliament entrusted 
the government of the colonies to a commis¬ 
sion of six lords and twelve commoners, 
headed by Warwick. lie bore the title of 
lord high admiral and govemor-in-ckief of 
allthe islands and other plantations subject 
totheEnglish crown (II usd AND, Ordinances, 
1646, p. 878). Massachusetts was impa¬ 
tient of any control, and treatod the admi¬ 
ral's warrant with littlo respect when it was 
pleaded os an excuse for attacks on royalist 
merchantman in Boston harbour. But it ac¬ 
cepted the jurisdiction of the commissioners 
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by obtaining from them a grant of the terri¬ 
tory on the mainland of Narragansett Bay 
(10 Deo. 1648). Three months later, how¬ 
ever, Warwick and his brother commis¬ 
sioners granted to Roger Williams a patent 
incorporating Providence and two other 
towns under the title of Providence Planta¬ 
tion (14 March 1644), and tkuB Warwick 
bocamo associated with the foundation of 
the state of Rhode Island (Cal. State Papers, 
Ool. 1574-1660, p. 826; Doyle, Puritan 
Colonies, i. 858-70; Palfrey, History of New 
England, ii. 108,216). So far as his separate 
action can be traced, Warwick consistently 
used his influence in favour of religious free¬ 
dom. He intervened with the Massachusetts 

f ovevnment on behalf of Samuel Gorton 
q. v.], who called his settlement at Shawo- 
mot by the name of Warwick, which it still 
bears (ib. ii. 216). lie issued, on 4 Nov. 
1645, a declaration establishing freedom of 
worship, in the Bermudas (Lefroy. Ber¬ 
mudas, i. 000). His zeal for religion snowed 
itself also in the support which he gave to the 
movement for the conversion of the Indians 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. p. 274). 

In English politics Warwick originally 
was counted among tho prosbyterians. In 
1646 he was named among the preshyterian 
and Scottish party in the House of Lords, 
and in January 1647 he acted with the 
preshyterian leaders in the endeavour to for¬ 
mulate a scheme of settlement which would 
bo acceptable to tho king (Gardiner, Great 
Civil War, iii. 106, 213). lie was one of the 
commissioners employed by parliament in 
April 1047 to persuade the army to engage 
for service in Ireland (Lords' Journals, ix. 
162; Waller, Vindication, pp. 76, 82). 
But in Juno following, when the army re¬ 
fused to disband and marched on London, 
Warwick expressed unbounded confidence in 
the excellence of Fairfax’s intentions. After 
the preshyterian riots of July he retired into 
Essex, pledging himself to co-operate with 
Fairfax in vindicating the independence of 
parliament, and refusing to obey the summons 
of the lords to return to hts seat in the 
house ( Clarke Papers, i. 137, 222; Lords' 
Journals, ix. 376; Rusjiworth, vii. 742). 
In the spring of 1648 he used his influence 
to hinder the presentation of a royalist Pres¬ 
byterian petition from the county of Essex 
(Hamilton Papers, Camd. Soo. pp. 171,197). 
Viowing these facts and Warwick's subse¬ 
quent conduct, Clarendon’s assertion that 
Warwick was privy to his brother Holland’s 
engagement for the king, and had even pro¬ 
mised to join him, must be rejected. It is 
unsupported by other evidence (Clarendon, 
Itcbellion, xi, 6, 24, 69). 
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Du 27 May 1618 tho greater part of the 
parliamentary fleet in. thaDowns revolted to 
the king, ami two days lator parliament re¬ 
appoint ed Warwick to tho post of lord high 
admiral, in tho hopo_ that his popularity 
would secure the fidolity of tho sauois. He 
went on board at once, and finding, after 
some futile negotiations, that it was impos¬ 
sible to wm back tho crews of the nine re¬ 
volted ships, dovotod himself to getting to¬ 
gether a new fleet and discharging aisaffect ed 
Bailors and officers {Lords’ Journals, x. 290, 
297,313, 853, 414). By tho end of August 
Warwick felt strong enough to offer battle 
to Prince Oharlos and the revolted ships off 
the mouth of the Modway, but a storm pre¬ 
vented the intended action, and want of pro¬ 
visions obligod Prince Charles to retreat to 
Holland without fighting (ib. x. <188, 188, 
491). Warwick blockaded tho prince’s ships 
in lielvootsluys in September, romaining ofl' 
the Dutch codet till the end of November, 
when tho winter weather obliged him to re¬ 
turn lo England (ib. x. 622, 695, 026 i Ga.ii- 
mnue, Grant Ciml War, iv. 210). lie had 
succeeded in regaining four of the prince's 
fleet, and in preventing the rest from prov¬ 
ing upon English trade, while rostonng the 
spirit and the discipline of tho parliamentary 
fleet. A pamphlet impugning his fidelity 
to parliament gave him an opportunity of 
summing up his services {A Declaration of 
theJSarl of Warwick in answer to a Scandalous 
Pamphlet, &c., 1618,4lo). 

Nevertheless, the abolition of the mon¬ 
archy and tho TIousb of Lords was a mea¬ 
sure too extremo for Warwick to approve, 
nor could the independents leave tho control 
of the fleet in hie lmnds. On 23 Fob. 1019 
parliament ropoalod the act constituting 
Warwick lord high admiral, and transferred 
the government of the navy to tho council 
of state. ITis interposition on behalf of the 
lifo of his brother, tho Earl of 1 Tolland, met 
with no success (Oiahundon, Rebellion, xi. 
601). Therefore, while not activoly hostile 
to the republic and its governors, Warwick 
took no part in public affairs during the 
Commonwealth. When Cromwell became 
protector, howover, Warwick gave him both 
support and encouragement. At Cromwoll’s 
second inauguration (26 June 1657) War- 
wickhorethe sword of state before the Protec¬ 
tor and helped to invest him in his robe of 
purple velvet (Cmmoelliann, p. 105). The 
marriage of Cromwell's daughter Frances 
with Warwick's grandson and heir, "Robert 
Rich (14 Nov. 1067), gave a still dearer 
proof of Warwick’s feelings towards the 
Proteotor (ib. p. 159; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
fith Rep. p. 177 ; Txiueloe, yi, 678). Robert 
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luting Cromwell on his ‘ prudentLR 
honourable management* of public 
'Others goodness is their own; yours7a 
whole country’s, yea three kingdoms, fa 
which you justly possess interest and re 
nown: with wise and good men Tlrt ue is * 
thousand escutcheons. Go on, mv lord ™ 
on happily, to love religion, to exemphfy « 
Slay your lordship long continue an instru¬ 
ment of use, a pattern of virtue, and a pre¬ 
cedent of glory ’ ( Godwin, Hist of the cw 
monvwalth, iv. 680), 

Warwick died on 19 April 1658, and was 
buried at Foisted, lisox, on 1 May. Claren¬ 
don says that he was extremely lamented 
by Cromwell, and adds that be ‘left bn 
estate, which before was subject to a vast 
debt, more improved and repaired than anv 
man who trafficked in that desperate com¬ 
modity nf rebellion’ ( Rebellion , vi. 404,xv. 
146). Clarendon’s view that Waiwick’wiia 
a jovial hypocrite is scarcely borne out by 
obnor contemporary evidence, ThB ‘jollity 
aud good humour ’ which he mentions are 
indoed confirmed. ‘ Ho was one of the most 
bost-iittlured and cheerfullest persons I have 
in my time mot with,’ writes liis pious 
daughter-in-law {Autobiography of Lady 
Warwick , od. Crokor, p. 27). Edmund 
Calatny, however, in Ins sermon at Wax- 
wick’s funeral, enlarges on his zeal for re¬ 
ligion ; and Warwiclrs public conduct during 
all the later part of his career is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with Calamy’b account of his private 
life (A Pattern for All, especially for Noble 
Persons, &i\, 1668,4to, up. 34-9), 

Vandyck’h portiait of Warwick was en¬ 
graved by Jloubraken and Vertue. Them 
are also engraved portraits by Hollar and 
Faithorno, while Kicraft, in liis‘Survey of 
England's Champions,’ 1647, and Vicars in 
‘England’s Worthies,’ 1647, both give por¬ 
traits and moraoirs of Warwick. 

Warwick was three times married: lirat, 
to Frances, daughter of Sir "William Hatton, 
knt,, 24 Feb. 1005 ( Winwood Papers, ill 49) j 
she died in August 1684. Secondly, Susan, 
daughtor of Sir Rowe Rowe, lord mayor nf 
London in 1007, and widow of William Hal- 
1 iday, alderman of London; shedied on 16 Jan. 
1646-6, and was buried at St. Lawrence’s 
Church, near the G uildball in London (^4«fe* 
biography of Mary , Countess of Warwick, p, 
16; "Whuatedx and Cunhinoham, London 
Past and Present, ill.460). Thirdly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Edward Wortley, and Dow¬ 
ager Countess of Sussex, on 80 March 1646. 
Many of this lady’s letters me given in the 
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•Memoirs of the Vemey Familywhere she 
j 8 nicknamed ‘old men’s wife’ (i. 241-75, 
ni. 427)- Her porfcrwt by Van Somer is there 

reproduced, 

Warwick’s eldest son, Robert, baron Rich, 
of Jjeighs, Essex, joined the king at York, hut 
never bore arms; and the fine imposed upon 
jum by parliament was remitted at his 
fathei's petition. He married twice: first, 
Anne, daughter of William Oavondish, earl 
of Devonshire; secondly, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Cheke. He died on 80 May 1659, 
leaving only three daughters (Cal, of Com¬ 
mittee for Compounding, p. 1729; Autobio¬ 
graphy of Mary, Countess of Warwiak, p, 27). 
The second son, Charles Rush, married Mary 
Boyle, daughter of the first earl of Cork, 
succeeded his brother as fourth earl of War¬ 
wick, and died 24 Aug. 1673 [see Bioh, 
Mart, Ootrarrnss of Warwick]. The third 
son, Hatton Rich, died without issue on 
28 Feb. 1670, as did Henry, the fourth son, 
and the title of Warwick then passed to 
Robert Rich, son of the first earl of Hol- 
Innd (ib. p. 31). Of Warwick’s daughters, 
Lucy Rich married John, second baron 
Robartea, and Frances married Nicholas 
Xele, second earl of Scarsdale. Another 
daughter, Anne, became the second wife of 
Edward Montagu (1 July 1026), and died in 
February 1642. Two characteristic letters 
from Warwick on the education and mar¬ 
riage of hia grandchildren are printed in the 
Buke of Manchester's ‘ Court and Sooiety 
from Elizabeth to Anne ’ (i. 377, 880). 

[Authontios given in the article. The best 
lits of Warwick is that contained in Alexander 
Brown's Genesis of the United States, 1890, ii. 
980; Sargoaunt’s History of Folated School, 1889, 
p, 110; Morant's Essex, ii. 101; Herald and 
Genealogist, v. 444-6.] 0. H. F, 


RIOHj ROBERT (d, 1079), quaker and 
nniveraalist, ‘ bom of a worthy family, and 
having many great and noble relations,’may 
have belonged to a branch of the Warwick 
family. In 1061 and 1662 he was established 
iaLondon as a rioh merchant and shipowner, 
and possessed plantations in Barbados and 
Hew England. 

He became a quaker in 1654, and for 
two years lived, ‘after the mode of that 
sect, a severe, strict life.’ In September 
1655 he was imprisoned at Banbury, and 
wrote an address to the magistrates and re¬ 
corder of the town. Next year he joined 
the small fanatical body whose adoration 
unhinged the mind of James Nayler [q. v.] 
Daring the latter’s trial at Westminster 
(beginnings Dec. 1056),and the seven days’ 
debate in parliament as to whether his sou¬ 
tanes should he capital, Rioh stood for hours 


each day ‘crying* texts and queries to the 
members as they passed, and distributed 
(15 Dec.) letters, papers, and addresses, which 
he had written and printed to prove Nayler's 
innocence of blasphemy ( Copies of some Few 
qf the Papers, 1656, 4to). When Nayler 
was in the pillory at the Exchange, Rush 
placed over his head the legend ‘ This is the 
king of the Jews,’ and sat by liis side the 
whole day. Burton says when Nayler’s fore¬ 
head was branded, Rich ‘ the mad merchant 
sat bare at his feet... sang ,.. and sucked 
the fire.’ lie accompanied Nayler on his 
penitential ride, at Bristol, on 17 Jan. 1656, 
going beside him bareheaded and ‘singing 
very loud.’ During Nayler’s subsequent im¬ 
prisonment Rioh petitioned parliament,under 
the name of Mordecai, on * behalf of the Beed 
of the Jews,’ praying that persecution might 
cease, and that he might Buffer the remainder 
of Nayler's sentence. 

Ricu never loyally obeyed the regulations 
of the quaker society. He disputed Fox’s wis¬ 
dom in suppressing ranteriBm,and the treat¬ 
ment of Ins friends, John Pennyman [q. v.l, 
and John Perrot [q.v.], he always resented. 
Gerard Roberts, George Whitehead [q. v.J 
and Ellis Hookes wroto against Rich’s in¬ 
subordinate views. In 1068 he met George 
Fox at Biistol, and sent money to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor for the poor in his diocese. 
In1669 he left England for Barbados, where 
he lemained twenty years. He maintained 
hie interest in the Friends, and in November 
1682 visited many in prison on the island at 
Bridgetown, and directed their wants to ho 
supplied to the value of two thousand to 
three thousand pounds of sugar. 

Rich’s charity embraced an sects, aud in 
1666, after the fire of London, he wrote to 
John Baynes, his agent in London, to dis¬ 
tribute 210f. among the poor of seven 
churches, respectively catholic, episcopa¬ 
lian, presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, 

‘ of the first horn,’ and quakors. Ilia letter 
to Raynes was published. The quakers de¬ 
clined his gift. An anonymous and un¬ 
dated pamphlet, 1 Judas and his thirty pieces 
of silver not reoeived,’ relates the dispute 
which followed. Rich expressed his view of 
the matter in ‘ Love without Dissimulation, 
or a letter to Mr. John Raynes,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Robert Rich his second Letters from Bar- 
hadoes,* London, 1068. Rich arrivedm Lon¬ 
don from Barbados on 9 Sept. 1679, and died 
on 16 Nov. following. He was a man of 
education, ‘ comely in person and presence/ 

Besides the letters and papers already 
mentioned, Rich published ‘ Hidden Things 
brought to Light; or the Discord of the 
Grand Quakers among themselveB,’ 1678,4toj 
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atld* Something in Answer to a book... called 
“ Hidden Things," ’ published anonymously, 

1679, 4to. ‘Abstracts of some Letters to 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, tko Earl of Windsor, 
James Naylor, George Fox,&c.,’waspublishcd 
after his death by John l’onnyman, London, 

1680, 4to; also ‘ An Epistle,' London, 1680, 
4to. ‘ The Epistles of Mr. Robert Rich to 
the Seven Churches ’ (originally sent i n 1860), 
with verses by other hands, wera reprinted 
by ‘J. W.’ in 1080, London, 4to, 

[Ciil. State Papers, Bom. 1051 p. 117,1052-13 
up. 18, 110, 193, 197, 400, 1653-1 p. 331 ; A 
True Narrative of the . . . Tiyall of Naylor, 
1637, p. 4(1; Wrahs, pntsim; Burton’s Binry, i. 
266, 840 ; Mercuries Pohtieus, No. 315, 15- 
22 Jan,; Sorrel’s History of (he Rise, &c., i. 
183,186, 187, 370; Smith's Catalogue, it 470; 
A Loving and Friendly Invitation, &e., by J. 
Taylor, 1083; The Saints’ Testimony, &i\, Lon¬ 
don, 1056, | O. F. S. 


colonelcy of the 13th light 
19 Nov. 1722, from whicT he w^ra* 
ferredin succession to the command of it! 
8th light dragoons (23 Sept. 1726® h 
0th dragoon guards (1 Jan.l731). 4 jJj£| 
furthermore made captain and colond 

of tllQ first Irnnn nf 


command lie held until Ins death, over thirty 
years lator. In 1716 Rich entered parliament 
as member forDunwieli,which he represented 
until 1722; but ho was defeated on seekiwr 
re-eleotion in that year. lie was, houeier 
returned for Beeralston at a by-election in 
February 1724, and afterwards Bat for St 
Ives in two parliaments, from 1727 to 174] 
when he retired from parliament. As a mem- 
bor of the IIoubo of Commons he consistently 
supported Sir Robert Walpole, voting for the 
excise bill (1733) and the convention mam 


RICH, Sib ROBERT(1085-17<38), fourth 
baronot, field-marshal, was second son of Sir 
Robert Rich, Imt. and barl., of Roos Hall, 
Suffolk, lord of the admiral) y from Novombor 
]09J toOctobor 1699,and M.l’.for Dtimvich, 
from 1689 until liis death in 1699, The 
father was descended from the cider branch 
of the powerful family of Rich, earls of War¬ 
wick and Holland [ seo under It 10 ir, RlOItA HO, 
first Baron llicitl, Robert's mother was 
Mary, second dauglitor of Sir Charles Rich, 
first baronet, wlioao baronetcy was limited in 
the patent to the husband of Mary Rich. 

Born on 3 July 1686, and baptised at 
Becclcs on the 13tli of the same mouth, 
Robert was for some years benior of the four 
pages of honour lo William Ilf (OnAsniHH- 
r.U’NT), Vremit Mate of England, 1700), re¬ 
taining ofilco until August 1702 (//owe Office 
Fa/ien ). Ho was granted a commission ns 
ensign in the gronndier guards on 10 Juno 
1700, and saw service in the wars under the 
J hike of Marlborough, Before ho at tained his 
t wont iet h year ho was f wiee wounded, first at 
Hchellenherg on 2 July 1701, and afterwards 
at Blenheim on 13 Aug. in the sumo year, 
llobecameliuutaunnt and captain soon nfter- 
wnrds. On 9 March 1708 ho was made cap¬ 
tain of a company in the gronadior guards, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and re¬ 
ceived his commission ns colonel on 24 Oct. 
1709. In October 1706 ho succeeded, on the 
death of his brother, Kir Charles Rich, to the 
title and estates; and in June 1708 fought a 

i l ■ n». si *ii i i Ti r 


On 21 March 1718 lie was appointed a groom 
of tbo bedchamber to the Prince of AVales, 
on whoso accession to tho throne as George if 
ho became a groom of the bedchamber to the 
king in July 1727 (with a salary of 6(XW. a 
year). This appointment he onjoyed until 
liis resignation, on account of advancing 
years, in 1760. I to was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general on 30 March 1727, 
major-general on 12 Nov. 1736, and lieu- 
1 onanl-gencrnl on 2 July 1789; and in May 
1740 received the coveted life appointment 
of governor of tho lloyal Hospital at Chelsea 
(salary 6007. a year). lie was executor to 
his old friend, l'’ield-mnrshal Sir Charles 
Wills [«. v.j, who, at his death on 26 Dec, 
1711, left him his farm of Clnxton in Nor¬ 
folk, and all his hank stock and other 
personalty (Oltnsinn, Registers of West- 
minster Abbey). On 24 April 1742 Rich em¬ 
barked with his regiment of dragoons for 
Flanders 1 o join t he Earl of Stair's army; he 
fought at Defcthigen onlG Juno 1743, and on 
14 Hue. 1746 his was one of the regiments 
which marched through London on their 
Way to Kent, and Sussex to oppose any 
luu'ding of the Fxcnch there. lie was one 
of tho three lioutonant-generals placed upon 
tho staff of the army foimed under the chief 
command of field-marshal the Earl of Stair 
to oppose an approhended invasion from 
France, 26 Feb. to 8 Aug. 1744, and ho was 
aclvnneed to the rank of general on 29 March 
1747. In August 1766 ho was president of 


whom he ran through the body, with cffoctB Thomas Fowke, governor of Gibraltar, for 
wrongly ‘supposed to be mortoll’ (Narcissus disobedionce of orders in connection with the 
Lumitota, Diary ); Sir Edmund lived until loss of Minorca, and on 28 Nov. 1767 was 
1766. Rich served in tlio 18th foot until mado field-marshal of his majesty's forces, 
that regiment was broke, and obtained tbe He was reappoiutod governor of Chelsea 
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Hospital on 27 Oct. 1700. Ha died on 
X Feb. 1768, aged 82. 

Hush married, about 1710, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheir of Colonel Edward 
Griffith, clerk of the board of gTeen cloth to 
Queen Anne, and secretary to Prince George 
of Denmark By her he had three sons and 
a daughter Elizabeth. His eldest son died 
on 12 Aug. 1762; his second son, Robert 
(1714-1786), is noticed separately. Ilis 
daughter married, on 10 Aug. 1749, George, 
first baron Lyttelton [q. v.] 


[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Rich, barl., of Devizes Castle; Bentson's Political 
Index, Return of Members ofParliamont; Stooks 
Smith's Parliaments of England, Gent. Msg.; 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetago.] W. R. W. 


RICH, Sin ROBERT (1714-1786), fifth 
baronet, lieutenant-general, bom in 1714, 
was second but eldest sur\ iving son of Fiold- 
maTshnl Sir Robert Rich (1086-1708) [q. v.l 
Adopting, like Iris father, the profession of 
arms, he received a commission as ensign 
in his father's old regiment, the grenadier 
guards, 6 July 1735, and became lieutenant 
and captain therein 9 .Tlily 1739. lie was ap¬ 
pointed the following month aide-de-camp to 
the colonel of his regiment,Field-marshal Sir 
Charles "Wills, on whose death, 26 Bcc. 1741, 
he came into a legacy of 5,0001. (CilEsrai, 
Registers of Westminster Abbey). He sold 
out from the guards in June 1744 and ex¬ 
changed into a foot regiment; and, having 
probably served in Flanders in that year, 
took part as lieutenant-colonel of Harrell's 
foot in the action at Falkirk on 17 .Tan., and 
was in the thick of the fight at Culloden on 
lOApril 1740. The brunt of the action was 
home by his regiment, which lost seventeen 
men killed and 108 wounded out of a total 
of fifty killed and 259 wounded in the Eng¬ 
lish army. Rich was himself severely 
wounded, his left linnd being clean cut off) 
and the elbow of his right arm stiffened, 
John Duncan, the ehnplam of the 4th dra¬ 
goon guards (who had been presented to 
that post by Field-marshal Rich}, happily 
earned him off the field of battle m time to 
save his life. So serious were his wounds 
that his death was reported in the ‘ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine’ of May 174C. After his 
recovery lie succeeded Lleutenaut-gonoral 
William Barrel! as colonel of the 4th or 
king’s own regiment of foot on 22 Aug. 
1746, and, talcing his regiment to Minorca 
in the spring of 1764, took part in the gallant 
defence of that island against overwhelming 
numbers, After a siege of several weeks it 
itas surrendered by’ttorernor Blakeney to 
the Due dfi Richelieu on 29 June 1-769. 


Meanwhile, on 24 April 1756, Rich was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Londonderry and Cul- 
more Fort, whereupon he resigned the 
colonelcy of the 4th foot. He was promoted 
to the rank of mnjor-genernl on 16 Jan. 1768, 
and advanced to lieutenant-general 10 Dec. 
1760. On 7 Feb. 1771 he wrote to the Earl 
of Sandwich, asking the king’s permission to 
resign his post as major-general on the Irish 
establishment, his constitution having been 
1 shattered in the service, and quite broke 
d own by a series of ill-health,’ At the same 
time he petitioned that, in consideration 
of the hardships he had endured, he should 
be assigned some post on tbe English esta¬ 
blishment, His resignation was at once 
accepted. On the death of his father, in 
1768, he succeeded to the title and estates, 
but speedily became involved in a harassing 
dispute which clouded the remainder of his 
life. On 3 Feb. 1768 General Conway, who 
had been secretary of state (17C6-8), was 
appointed to the colonelcy of the 4tli dra¬ 
goons in the room of Iiich’B father; and on 
making his inspection of the regiment found 
fault with tliB men’s accoutrements, and 
called upon Rich, Viscount Orwell, and 
Colonel William Bradford, who were the 
executors of the elder Rich, to make good 
the alleged deficiencies of the soldiers’ap¬ 
pointments. After vainly seeking relief, the 
executors ngreed to satisfy the claim. General 
Oonway then made a further demand for 
horse furniture, with which the executors 
declined to comply. But the board of general 
officers of 1774 decided that the claim was 
justified. Lord Orwell and Colonel Brad¬ 
ford obeyed the order, but Rich continued 
his resistance. The king thereupon dismissed 
him, first from his poat ns governor of Lon¬ 
donderry, and on 3 Oct. 1774 from the ser¬ 
vice. Sir Robert published, in 1776, ‘A 
Letter to Lord Barrington, Secretary of 
War,' who had supported Conway, stating 
his cose at length. These proceedings ex¬ 
tended over six years, and attracted much 
attention. On Rich’s sustained opposition 
to the government F. Ayerst based, in 
18G3, nn absurd endeavour to identify 
him with the author of the ‘Letters of 
Junius.’ Rich died at Bath, aged 71, on 
39 May 1786, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. IIs married in 1752 Mary, daughter 
of Peter Ludlow and sister to Earl Ludlow. 
By his will, dated 27 May 1784, he left all 
his estates, comprising Roos Hall, Suffolk, 
and "Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and other 
property, to his only daughter, Mary Frances, 
who had married at St. John’s Church, 
Windsor, on 4 Jan. 1783, the Rev, Charles 
Rostock; the latter ftssupjpd the aurpanjp 
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and arms of Rich in 1790, and was creal od a 
baronet, on 11 June 1791. 

[Private information supplied by Sir Charles 
Rich, bart,; ALetter to Lord Barrington, Secre¬ 
tary at War, by Sir Robert Rich, 177 5; The 
Ghost of Junius, by F. Ayorst, 1658; Gent. Mag.; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage; Beatson’s Political 
Index; Notes and Queries.] W. R. W. 

RIOH-JONES, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1817-1886), antiquary. [See Jones.] 

RICHARD I, called Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion (1167-1199), Iring of England, third 
son ofIlenry II and Eleanor of Poitou, was 
born at Oxford 8 Sept. 1167. Almost from 
birth he was destined, to inherit his mother’s 
duchy of Aquitaine; and, to strengthen his 
hold upon Toulouse, at the age of two he was 
betrothed to a daughter of Raymond of Arrn- 
gon. On 2 Nov. 1160 Richard’s older bro¬ 
ther, Henry (1166-1188) [q. v.], was married 
to Louis VII’s daughter Margaret. Louis 
had bought this alliance by promising to 
surrender the fronlior fortresses Uisors and 
Neaufle—fortresses which 1 Jewry managed 
to get into hie hands by somewhat underhand 
methods. For political objects Richard was 
betrothed to Louis’ younger daughter Alice. 
This dispute over the possession of Giaors and 
the marriage of Alice caused nearly all the 
troubles of Richard’s life. When eleven he 
did homage to Louis for Aquitaine (0 Jan. 
1169); next year he was acknowledged duke; 
in 1172 he woe solemnly inducted into hie new 
officoa (11 June); at Poitiers he was placed 
in the abbot’s chair, and, entering Limoges 
in triumph, he was proclaimed Duke of 
Aquitaine, while the ‘ring of St. Valery’ 
was set upon his Anger, Next year Ray¬ 
mond, count of Toulouse, did him homage. 
In their rebellion against their father in 
1178-4 Richard joined his brothers. lie was 
seemingly present at the siege of Dricncourt 
(Juno 1173); and at Gisors(28Sept. 1178) he 
indignantly refused his father’s oiler of half 
Aquitaine. Louis made him a knight; and so 
great was his power in his own duchy that 
Ilenry II had to march thither in person, till 
Richard, chased from castle to castle, Aung 
himself at hiafathor’s feet (28 Sept. 1174). In 
1176 he was sent to reduce Aquitaine, where 
bis rule was disputed by the local magnates; 
and next year, when the Count of AngoulSme 
and Viscount Ademar of Limoges rebelled, he 
hurried to England to seek Ills father’s help. 
Theyounger Henrypromised aid, andRichard 
was everywhere triumphant, lie oruslied 
the mercenary Brabantines (o. 23 May), took 
Limoges, and pressed on to meet hiabrothor 
at Poitiers (e, 24 June 1170). Jle forced the 
leading rebels to surrender in Angonl&ne, 


and, after holding his Ohriat^TwlT 
Bordeaux, marched against Dux and tu 
yonne, conquering as he went, to the w* 
of Cezare’ on the borders of Seam n 
forced the Basques and Navaffij! 
reluotant peace, and compelled the fL 
hooters of the Pyrenees to renounce then 
evil habit of plundering the nilerinH ll 

Compostella. In 1177 Richard was^rin, 

against the Count of Bigorre, whose citizens 
had cast the count into prison. Bis i—n. , 
were subdued, but the count himself was set 
free at t.he request of his friend, Alfonso II of 
Arragon. In 1179 Geoffrey de Rancon rose 
m rebellion; but one after another his strong- 
holds were token and destroyed, and the 
insurrection flickered out with a Becond sur¬ 
render of Angouifime. Then Richard crossed 
over to England, after diverting the energies 
of the loading rebels to a new crusade, from 
which the Count of Angoulfme did not re¬ 
turn. There was a fresh rebellion in 1181, 
and about the same time Richard demolished 
the walls of Limogos. 

Meanwhile, on the north-east frontier of 
Aquitaine, LouieVII had been claiming Berry 
as a direct fief of the French crown; and on 
the death (1176) of Ralf of Hfiols—a heron 
whose wealth wasreported to equal that of the 
Norman duohy—bothLouisVHandHenryn 
claimed the wardship of his daughter. Louis 

dinte marriage of Richard and Alice. The 
pope enforced this demand with a threat of ia- 
terdiot, and war seemed on the point of break¬ 
ing out when both parties agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration (21 Sept. 1177). 

Richard had reduced Aquitaine to order, 
had driven the rebellious nobles from the 
land, overthrown their castles, and esta¬ 
blished the ducal authority os it had never 
beon established before, lie had forced the 
Count of Toulouse to do him homage, and 
now that the Count of Ln Marche hod sold 
his lordship to Henry II, and Berry was prac¬ 
tically annexed, there seemed little to prevent 
Aquit nine from cutting it self adrift from Eng- 
landontho old king’sdeath. Thisprospectwes 
not to the liking of the younger JEIenry. He 
began to urge the Aquitanian barons to a fresh 
revolt, and persuaded his father to make Ri- 
ohard and Geoffrey (1168-1186)[q. v.]do him 
homage (January 1188). Geoffrey yielded; 
b at Richard refused to submit to a claim which 
would give him a third suzerain for what was 
a purely French fief. He began to fortify his 
castles. Geoflroyledan army into Aquitaine; 
Limoges declared for young Henry; and the 
1) uke of Burgundy and the Count of Toulouse 
sided with the rebels. The old king had to 
interfere in Riphgrd’s behalf, but when he 
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EJi -with arrows. Meanwhile mercenaries 
war0 laying waste the province, and the 
voonger Henry, having no funds, could not 
Kstram their ravages. After plundering 
St. Martial’s shrine he left Limoges on a 
nuasi-pilgrimage to Rocamadour, and, falling 
nek died at Martel on 11 June 1183. His 
death brought the rebellion to an end. Li¬ 
moges surrendered (24 June), and its walls 
were once more levelled, Richard himself, 
assisted by Alfonso of Arragon, laid siege to 
Hautefort, the castle of Bertrand de Born, 
jhe young king's allies now left the duchy, 
and once more Richard was undisputed Duke 
of Aquitaine. His brother's death had also 
left him heir to the English crown. 

While Richard was in the first flush of his 
success, his father called upon him to give 
up Aquitaine to his youngest brother, John. 
Biis led to a fresh war, after which Henry 
ordered him to resign Ids duchy to Queen 
Eleanor, whom he now released (e. 28 April 
1186) from her ten years’ captivity. To this 
nominolsurrender Richard made no objection. 
He knew that he would ho his mother’s heir, 
and, even in her lifetime, might govern in her 
name. John was provided with the lordship 
of Ireland, and when the old icing returned to 
England (c. 27 April 1186) he gave Richard 
s large sum of money, which the latter used 
for the invasion of Toulouse, Louis "VII 


was now dead. His successor, Philip Au¬ 
gustus, leant much on Henry II, and had 
welcomed assistance from Richard and his 
brothers. Still there always remained mate¬ 
rials for a quarrel in the controversy as to 
Berry and Auvergne, the marriage treaty of 
Richard with Alice, and the lordship of Gisors 
sndtheVexin. ButPhilipwouldnotinterfere 
when Raymond of Toulouse in 1186, driven 
from place to place, called on him for aid. 
Later, however, when Henry de Vere, after 
slaving one of Pliilip’B knights near Gisors, 
flea to Richard for protection (28 Nov. 1186), 
the French king’s Relf-control gave way. 
Next summer he led on army into Berry, and 
besieged Richard and John in Qhflteauroux. 
HenryH came up to help his sonB, and a great 
battle was averted only by the intervention of 
the nobles. Thereupon Richard paid a visit 
to the French king, ‘ who held him in such 
honourthat. each day they ate at one table aud 
slept in one room/ These friendly relations 
dianot last long. Raymond of Toulouse, on 
the advice of his minister, Peter Seilun, 
spited some Aqull anian merchants, Richard 
replied by invading Toulouse and seizing 

change for certain English knights—knights 
Whom Raymond, in defiance of ecclesiastical 


law, had arrested on their return from a pil¬ 
grimage to Compostella. Philip, who now 
seems to have played a double part, utilised 
the opportunity for laiding Berry (June 
1188). John was sent from England to oppose 
him; Henry and Ranulf de Glanville [q. v.J 
followed. But the honours of the war re¬ 
mained with Richard. On his approaoh the 
French king left the province, possibly from 
unwillingness to fight against Ms late friend. 
The two kings met atBonmoulins (18 Nov.) 
Rickard, who suspected Ills father of a design 
to disinherit him, refused the terms offered, 
flung himself heartily on Philip’s side, did 
him homage for all his French possessions, 
and clamoured for the fulfilment of his mar¬ 
riage with Alice. 

Early in_ 1189 the war broke out again, 
and it was in vain that Clement HI sent one 
of his cardinals to arrange a peace. At La 
Fertd-Bemard Henry refused to assent to 
Alice’s marriage, or to acknowledge Richard 
aB his heir. He fled from Le Mane to 
Chinon on Philip’s approach (11 June), 
and a little later (4 July) was forced to sign 
a treaty yielding evexy point for which he 
had been fighting. Two days later he died 
at Chinon; and when Richard, struck with 

E enitonce, came to weep at his dead father’s 
ier, men told how blood gushed from the 
nostrils of the dead king on the entrance of 
his rebel son. On 22 July Richard had an 
interview with Philip, at which he refused 
to give up Gisors, hut pledged himself to 
marry Alice. Seizing his father’s treasures 
at Chinon, he set out for England. On S Sept. 
1189 he was crowned at Westminster, 

Late in 1187, directly the news of Sala- 
din’s conquest of Jerusalem reached France, 
R ichard had taken the cross, and his example 
had been followed only a few months later 
(January 1188) by Henry II and Philip. The 
months following Richard’s coronation wete 
occupied in preparation for the third crusade. 
His envoys scoured England and his conti¬ 
nental domains for ships. Even the dead 
king’s wealth, estimated at one hundred thou- 
s and marks, was all too little for the needs of 
a new monarch who longed to startle Europe 
and the east by the splendour of his arma¬ 
ment. lie strove to increase it by every 
means , 1 offering for sale all he had—castles, 
villes, and farms.’ To Hugh Puiset [q. v.l, 
bishop of Durham, he sold the manor of Saa- 
berge and the earldom of Northumberland; 
to the bishop of Winchester he sold two other 
manors, and to Abbot Samson [q, v.] of Bury 
St. Edmunds a third. From his half-brother 
Geoffrey (at. 1212) [q. v.] he took 3,0001 
as the price of the "archbishopric of York, 
and renounced tie homage due from William 
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the Lion of Scotland for ten thousand 
marks. To faint-hearted crusaders he sold 
dispensations from their tow ; and when men 
remarked on the reckless nature of his sacri¬ 
fices, he is said to have turned the accusa¬ 
tion with a jest: ‘ I would sell London it seif 
could I find a purchaser rich enough,’ 

On 11 Lac. Richard crossed to Calais, met 
Philip at G 116 St. Itfimi on IS Jan., and 
again in March at Bronx. The two kings 
swore to defend each other's realms as they 
would their own: and, possibly on those oc¬ 
casions, promised to divide any conquests 
they might mnke upon the way. In June 
Richard was in Gascony, flinging Walter de 
Cliisi into prison for the old offence of plun¬ 
dering the Oompostella pilgrims. A little 
later,at Cliinon, lie appointed loaders for his 
great fleet, that was to sail ronnd by Spain 
to meet him at Marseilles, On 1 July he 
met Philip at VCzelay. Tliolattcr arrived at 
Messina on 10 Sept. 1190 from Genoa. 
Richard had procoededto Marseille!) to await 
his fleet, hut, beforo its arrival on 22 Aug., 
ho, tired of waiting, loft the port. H, was 
not till 23 Sept, that ho made his state 
entry into Mussina. Thu two kings had not 
intended to mako a long stay in Sicily, and 
Philip actually attempted to sail east on the 
(lay of Richard's arrival. A storm drove him 
back. Richard was in no such hurry to 
move. Rich as he was, ho saw tho chance 
of increasing his treasures. 

William II of Sicily (d. November 1189) 
had married Richard's sister Joan, and was 
succeeded by his illegitimate cousin Tanorod. 
King William had for many years been 
collecting monoy nominally for a orusado 
—a crusade which Tailored, whoso claims 
upon the throne of Sicily wero disputed by 
the emperor Ilonry VI, dared not under¬ 
take. Tliis treasure, according to a current 
rumour, tho dead monarch had loft to his 
father-in-law, Ilenry II, and Itiohnrd now 
claimed it in the double title of liis father's 
heir and leader of tho groat, crusade. lie 
also claimed the delivery of liis sister's per¬ 
son and lior dower. Joan was set froo at 
once (28 Sept.); but tlio other demands 
wero disputed. A local quarrel gavnliieliard 
on excuse for seizing Messina (4 Oct.), and 
Philip, although lie refused to help in this 
higli-liandad action, did not HCi'tiple to claim 
his Bharo of tlio booty. In a few days there 
was a nominal reconciliation, but tho two 
kingswereneverreallyfriends again. Shortly 
after thisTancred agreed to pay Richard forty- 
thousand ounces of gold in lieu of all his 
claiaui, while Richard promised to marry his 
nephew Arthur (1187-1203) [q. v.] to Tan- 
ered's daughter, and thus tacitly acknow¬ 


ledged Tanored to be king of Siciivbi^r 
of Lie pretensions^ the emperor? ^Vith^he 


now yean the jealousy between the EnZt 
and the French increased. Early in E? 
Tanorod accused Philip of plotting Si 
attack on tho English host. 
dared the charge false and the letter 
o fFered in its proof to ha forgeries But tlZ 
or false, Richard used the rumour as an « 
cuss for breaking off his engagement to 
marry Alice, and for arranging to marry 
Berongnria of Navarre [q. v.] II 1S alienation 
from Philip was complete. 

Richard loft Messina on 10 April, eleven 
days after Philip sailed thence for Acre 
On Good Friday (12 April) a storm, aweenl 
mg down from the mountains of Crete 
scattered Richard’s fleet and drove him 
north-west to Rhodes. Other vessels were 
shipwrecked off Cyprus, whore the Greek in- 
habitants, disregarding the sacred character 
of the pilgrims, robbed them and flung them 
into prison. Meanwhilo the great vessel 
that hold Richard’s sister and Mb prospective 
bride reached Limasol harbour, and while 
tlio two ladies wero hesitating ns to the ad¬ 
visability of disembarking, Richard’s own 
sails made their appearance on the horizon. 
OypvuB wns then ruled by a pseudo-emperorj 
Isaac Comnenus; and Richard, who through¬ 
out his life had been a consistent opponent 
of tlio lawless custom of robbing pilgrims, 
whether to Oompostella or elsewhere, was 
very indignant at the treatment of Ms own 
mnn, Whon Isaac slighted liis demands for 
roeoinponBB, he forced a landing, drove the 
G rooks from tho coast (May 6 ), and, pursuing 
liis advantage next day, unhorsed the em¬ 
peror with his own hand. On 12 May he 
married Berongaria; on almost the same day 
Richard’s vassal, Guy de LuBignan, ex-king 
of Jerusalem, came to Cyprus begging Ri¬ 
chard’s Hupporl apainstthe claims of Philip's 
candidate and kinsman, Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, Isaac, after a futile interview with 
Richard, flod by night to one of his strong¬ 
holds, and the English king ordered Guy to 
lay siege to Famagusta. Philip sent a press¬ 
ing message urging Richard to cease from 
conquests on liis own account, and join the 
other crusaders before Aero; but the sum¬ 
mons was disregarded} open war on Cyprus 
wns declared, and by 31 May the island 
was subdned, Isaac was flung into silver 
chains, liis wife and daughter sent to Acre, 
and Cyprus itself put under the rule of two 
of Richard’s most trusted warriors. Later 
still the king sold his conquest to the tem¬ 
plars, and when they, early in 1192, found tke 
purchase too costly, passed it on to Guy de 
Lusignan, whn at this time wss forced to 
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reUMuiah his claims on the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. And so with the treasures of 
Cyprus, added to the treasures of England, 
Norm fffldy, Aquitaine, Scotland, and Sicily, 
on 8 June Richard reached Acre. His fame 
Usd gone before him, and when the fires of 
welcome biased rip in the Christian camp for 
ioy of his arrival, the Saracens were struck 
with terror at the coming of so renowned 
a warrior—one who, if inferior to the king 
of Prance in rank, was immeasurably his 
superior in wealth and warlike skill (Bo¬ 
ris', p. 214). The destruction of a gTent 
Saracen vessel that was malting its way from 
j 3 ayrout to the succour of Aoro lent him 
additional glory. 

Even before starting on the crusade, 
Richard's health was in a very perilous con¬ 
dition. "While he was still in England, 
men had freely prophesied that an Eastern 
climate would be fatal to his broken con¬ 
stitution. A quartan fever pi eyed upon 
him; bis faoe was of a deatli-like pallor, and 
his body covered with boils. In Cyprus he 
became seriously ill, and hardly had he 
reached Acre when he was struck down 
with the deadliest local disease, ‘ Arnoldia,’ 
Philip was ill at the same time; but so great 
was the zeal or the rivalry of the two kings 
that neither would intermit his military 
opeiations on account of sickness. Rieliaid 
was carried out to superintend the efforts of 
his crossbowmen, and, propped up on silken 
cushions, plied a crossbow with his own 
hands. "With his vast wealth he could out¬ 
bid the king of Frunce. lie accepted the 
services of the Pisan sailors, but rejected 
those of the Genoese in whose ships Philip 
had sailed to Acre. Higher still did his 
prestige grow when lie oflered four besants 
a month to any knight who would onlist 
under his banner at a timo when Philip's 
poverty was forcing him to discharge his 
men. Added to this, Richard openly sup¬ 
ported Guy de Lusignnn as claimant to the 
throne of Jerusalem m opposition to Philip's 
candidate, Conrad. 

As the health of the two kings mended, 
fresh complications rose. Philip claimed 
Mf the spoils of Cyprus; Richard retaliated 
by claiming half of Flanders. A peace 
was patched up between the two kings ; 
but the rivalry of the two nations continued. 
At one moment Richard actually armed his 
men for an attack upon the French. So 
bitter was the feeling that the two races 
could not even fight alongside of one an¬ 
other; and it was agreed that when one host 
attacked Acre, the other should keep watoh 
against Saladin’s army, to the east. Acre 
lurtendered on Friday, 12 July; Saladin pro- 
vot. syi. 
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mised to restore the holy cross and to pay two 
hundred thousand besants as a ransom for the 
captives. He wished the two kings to join 
him in a war against Mosul, and the lord of 
Mosul is said to have made a similar offer to 
the conquering crusaders. Richard called 
upon Philip to pledge himself to a three 
years’ crusade, and Philip in reply declaied 
his intention of returning home at once. 
This step was universally believed to be due, 
not, ns be pretended, to his feeble health, but 
to anxiety to seize upon the estates of the 
dead crusader, Philip, count of Flanders. 
Before soiling he recognised Guy as king of 
Jerusalem, gave his half of the Saracen 
prisoners to Conrad, and left the major part 
of his French followers under the'leader¬ 
ship of Ilugh, duke of Burgundy. He 
pledged himself not to attack llichard’s 
domains in that king's absence; but on 
reaching Rome he did his best to persuade 
the pope to free him from this oath, and, 
though lie failed, he lost no opportunity of 
plot ting against liis fellow-king. He had the 
excuse that Richard, thouglnetainingGisors, 
had not surrendered Alico. 

Richard occupied a month in regulating 
the affairs of Acre and repairing its walls. 
Then on 10 or 20 Aug., as the ransom money 
had not been paid, he executed 2,700 of his 
prisoners in full sight of the enemy. This 
was tantamount to a renewal of the war, 
and was followed by an immediate advance 
towards Ascalon. Saladin dogged his steps, 
and on 7 Sept., some miles to the north of 
Arsuf, Richard won Ms first great victory—a 
victory purchased dearly by the loss of the 
gallant James d’Avesnes, who had been the 
Christian leader during the early days of 
the great siege. It had been Richard's in¬ 
tention to seize Ascalon; hat, as Saladin 
gave orders for the destruction of tMs place 
and the French refused to advance to save it 
from ruin, the next few weeks were spent in 
restoring tho walls of Jaffa, and conducting 
singular negotiations with Saladin, through 
the good offices of Saladin's brother, El 
Adel. It is difficult to believe that these 
negotiations had any object save that of 
gaming time, when we read (Bohaiih) 
that one of the points negotiated was a 
marriage between El Adel and Richard’s 
sister Joan. Saladin, too, was negotiating 
with Conrad of Montferrat. At last, to¬ 
wards the end. of December 1191, Richard 
reached Beit-Nuba, only twelve miles from 
Jerusalem, Here, however, heavy rains 
barred his progress, and he was dissuaded 
from attempting a siege so late in the year. 
Then (13 Jan. P), through a storm of snow and 
hail, the army fell back on Ascalon, and 
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occupied the next few weeks in rofortifying 
that city. Richard spared neither money 
nor labour in this necessary work; but the 
French knights, who in September had re¬ 
fused to follow him to save Ascalon from de¬ 
struction, now drew off to loiter away their 
time in the orchards of Jaffa. Richard's 
influence brought them into line with the 
English for a time; but his influence could 
not shake their resolution of returning home 
at Easter. The feud between the two races 
grew more bitter when Richard, who had 
already made one large loan to the Duke of 
Burgundy—a loan that had never been re¬ 
paid—found himself compelled to refuse a 
second. Hugh in anger went hack to Acre, 
followed by many of the French. Acre itself 
was now m a state of open discord. The 
Pisans had taken up arms for Guy; the 
Genoese for Conrad. Tho Duke of Burgundy 
espoused the latter cause, and tho Pisans 
sallied out to prevent him from entering the 
town. Then Conrad himself came south from 
Tyre and seized tho placa till driven away 
by tho arrival of Richard, whom the Pisans 
bad summoned to tlieir aid (20 Feb.) After 
a futile interview with Hugh and Conrad, 
halfway between tho two cities, Richard 
declared Conrad a defaulter. lie knighted 
El Adel’e son at Acre on Palm Sunday, and 
quitted the city next day (80 March). On 
1 April the French at Ascalon and Jaffa 
demanded leave to go home, and Richard, 
though convinced of tho cxietence of a French 
plot to depose G uy, had to let thorn go, mark¬ 
ing his anger at their desertion by sending 
strict orders to exclude them from Acre. 

Tho Froncli had hardly loft Ascalon when 
Richard’s own plans underwent a change. 
Envoys arrived with news of serious trouble 
in England. Ilia presence was absolutely 
necossary at homo, or he might And that, 
while conquering kingdoms abroad, lie was 
losing bis birthright at home. Influenced by 
this consideration, lie consented to acknow¬ 
ledge Conrad as king of Jerusalem, solacing 
his rival Guy with the lordship of Cyprus. 
Conrad’s murder (27 April) cancelled this 
arrangement, and when the people of Tyre 
took matters into their own hands by elootmg 
Henry of Champagne and marrying him t o 
Conrad’s widow (1 May ?), Richard was only 
too glad to acquiesce in an arrangement which 
satisfied both parties: for the new king if he 
was Philip’s nephew was Richard’s also. The 
effect of this compromise was soon evident. 
The French ceased to talk about going home, 
and while Richard was laying siege to the 
fortress of Darum, some twenty miles south of 
Ascalon, theFrench contingents, under Count 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy, hurried 


south to help him. A Tin™. 

seized the crufaders, and th^pleSr 

selves as one man to advance upon Jsrusakm 
whether the English king stayed or W 
away. Imperative though his motives^ 
return were, Richard could not hold 
against the general wish, and he swore not 
to leave Palestine lor a year. By mid June 
the crusaders found themselves at Bait-Nub* 
for the second time. The French were fe 
making a hold dash upon the holy city, and 
the Saracens themselves thought the oW 
doomed. But Richard, relying on the ad¬ 
vice ol the great military orders, refused to 
load so rash an adventure, though he ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to take Ins part in 
such a foray as a private knight under 
another commander. A council of war 
recommended an advance on Cairo; but 
the Duke of Burgundy, speaking for tlw 
French, refused to attack Egypt, even when 
Richard generously offered to supply food 
and ships. From Beit-Nuba Richard orga¬ 
nised a night expedition to waylay the great 
caravan at Tell-ol-flesy, and it was chaiac- 
toristic of his goncrous character that he 
offered the Duke of Burgundy, his rival and 
opponent, a share in the honours and profit 
ol that famous foray (28 June 1192). The 
loss of this caravan tlrovo Saladin to despair, 
threatened as lie was about the samBtimB 
with riflings in the east. Had Richard only 
pressed on at this moment, Jerusalem mutt 
Iiave fallen; and Saladin, when he heard that 
(lie crusaders had left Beit-Nuba and were 
falling back on Jaffa, could hardly believe 
his good fortune ( 4 JulyP). lie reopened 
negotiations, offering to acknowledge Uount 
Henry as king, and to divide tho disputed 
districts. Thcso conditions were not ac¬ 
cepted, as ha insisted on the dismantling of 
Ascalon and Gaza; and Richard had already 
gone north to Acre with aviewto preparing 
an expedition against Beyrout, when he re¬ 
ceived news that Saladin was seizing Jaffa. 
He at once ordered Count Henry to advance 
to the relief by land, while he himself, to 
save time, sot sail by sea. Through tho 
harbour breakers ho forced his way to shore, 
drove the Saracens out of the town, reforti- 
fiod the walls, and, thiB done ; camped outside 
in tho open plains with his little force of 
some fifty (mostly homeless) Jcnights and 
two thousand foot. In the early dawn of an 
August morning Saladin made a desperate 
attempt to surprise the king, while sending 
another squadron to attack the town. It 
was the most glorious day in Richard’s life. 
Richard drew up his little host behind a 
somi-palisade in what seems to have been a 
somewlqvt novel form of the ftn'fty of tfa’ 
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shield-wall. ihe Saracens -were driven back 
in confusion, and, kadnotthe king been seized 
w ith a fresh illness, he might have ended the 
campaign. Being, however, eager to return 
home, ns accepted a three years’ truce, 
coupled with the dismantlement of Ascalon. 
The crusaders were allowed to visit Jeru¬ 
salem, and in the holy city itself Hubert 
Walter, bishop of Salisbury, had an inter¬ 
view with Saladin—an interview in which 
Saladin passed a noble encomium on the 
virtues of his foe. . 

On 30 Sept.Berengaria and Joan set sail for 
England, andRichardfolIowedthemnine days 
later. Storm and shipwreck forced him to 
change his vessel and attempt to work his way 
home through Germany in disguise, regard¬ 
less of the fact that he had mortally offended 
the emperor Henry VI and the Duke of 
Austria by his conduct in Sicily and the east. 
After a series of adventures which read like 
a romance rather than sober history, he was 
arrested—in the dress of a kitchen knave— 
in an inn near Vienna (21 Dec.) by the D uke 
of Austria’s men, and was lodged by the duke 
in the castle of Durrenstein. It was there, 
according to the legend, that the troubadour 
Blondel discovered him (sea below). The 
duke handed him over to the emperor, before 
whom he appeared at Ratiebon on 7 J an., and 
at Treves on 23 March, offering one hundred 
thousand marks for his release ( Qhron. Magni 
Presb. p. 620; cf. fiitPHDian.ro, ii. 100). The 
intrigues of Philip Augustus and a conspiracy 
among the German nobles led to the failure 
of this first negotiation for freedom. Later on 
the emperor’s terms were raised to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand marks, of which one- 
third was, with marked reference to Richard’s 
dealings with King Tanored, to be used for 
an expedition against South Italy and Sicily 
(29 June). The emperor strove to cover the 
shame of hie disgraceful conduct by conferring 
upon Richard the kingdom of Airies with a 
right to the homage of the king of Arragon, 
count of St. Gilles, that Raymond of Toulouse 
with whom Richard had so frequently waged 
war when duke of Aquitaine. At the same 
time,however,Richard was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge himself as a vassal of the German em¬ 
peror for England itself, a piece of subservi¬ 
ence which, though perhaps unavoidable at 
the time, has its only parallel in English his¬ 
tory in the still more extraordinary oonduot 
of his brother John some twenty years later. 
Richard was set free on 2 March 1194. He 
gave mortgages for the balance of his ranBom, 
arranged with various German nobles to 
Bupport Mm against Philip Augustus, was 
received with enthusiasm on his >vny home at 
Cologne, andlanded at Sandwich on 18 March. 


Before starting for the east, Richard had 
taken measures for securing the peace of 
England in his absence. He bound his two 
brothers, John and Geoffrey, not to enter the 
country while he was away; and though he 
released Jokn later on from this oath and 

f ranted him estates on almost a royal scale, 
e tried to secure quiet for his kingdom by 
placing almost unlimited power in the hands 
of his chancellor and justiciar, WilliamLong- 
ckamp, bishop of 3i!ly, for whom, a little 
later, he procured the office of papal legate. 
Longchamp, having to supply Ms master 
with funds and being of harsh and extra¬ 
vagant disposition himself, soon earned the 
hatred of the people. After John began to 

E lot against Mm, with the object of securing 
is own succession to the crown, he quitted 
the kingdom [see Longohamp, Wilhajt op]. 
The government passed into the hands of 
"Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent home with secret instructions from 
Sicily [see Coutamjes, Waiter de]. Mean¬ 
while PMlip had been clamouring for the de¬ 
livery of his sister_Alice (26 Deo. 1192); and 
his hostility to Richard was so well known 
that the emperor wrote Mm nows of that king’s 
captivity within a week of the event. Philip 
at once passed on the news to John, offered 
him the hand of Alice, and urged him to 
strain every nerve to prevent his brother’s 
release. John hurried over to Normandy, 
swore to be Philip's vassal for Richard’s con¬ 
tinental provinces, and, aB was rumoured at 
the time, for England too. Philip, secure 
of John’s assistance, flung Ms army into 
Normandy, thus openly breaking the vow he 
had sworn in Syria. Gilbert de Gascuil, 
Richard’s warder m Giaors, betrayed Ms trust, 
though Philip's efforts on Rouen were foiled 
by the gallant conduct of the Earl of Leicester, 
who had just returned from Syria (see under 
Bbaumokt, Robert be, d. 1100]. Failing to 
achieve much by arms, Philip turned to in¬ 
trigue, aud time after time did he and John 
offer the emperor bribes to keep the English 
king a prisoner. Nor did the treachery of 
the two allies stop here. But the justiciar, 
Walter de Coutances.and hismother, Eleanor 
of Poitou, held John in oheck, and the pope 
excommunicated him (10 Feb.) Celestine 
threatened the emperor and Philip with a 
similar fate, and the justiciar was still en¬ 
gaged in reducing the castles seized by John 
when Richard landed. 

Richard’s arrival soon forced Nottingham, 
the last of the castles held by John, to sur¬ 
render. This done, he was recrowned at 
Winchester (17 April 1194); and he set 
about raising money for his war against Philip, 
by selling the great offices of state. For this 
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purpose he leviod a carucage of 2?., and called 
on a third of the knighthood of England to 
follow him across the Ohannol. lie had 
honestly intended to return to the east, and 
from his German prison had despatched Saul 
de Brail with a messago of assurance to his 
nephew in Acre. That he dul not so return 
was entirely due to the treachery of Philip 
and John. lie could not leave his continen¬ 
tal lordships till he had crushed or crippled 
the unscrupulous enemy on the frontier, nor 
his island Kingdom till he had insured it 
against his brother’s craft. Hence the rost 
of Itis reign is the story of potty border war¬ 
fare—warfaro forced upon him unwillingly, 
when ho longpd to he hack in Palest ine. 

In May 1191 Richard left England for 
the last time. Philip had onco more broken 
into Normandy, and was already besieging 
Verneuilwhen the news of Richard’s arrival 
forced him to retreat (28 May). Vemeuil re¬ 
lieved, Richard hurried on to help the troops 
of his brotlior-in-law Sancho of Navarre m 
thesiego of LooUpr. Meanwhileliislieutenant 
in Normandy, the Earl of Leicester, fell into 
Philip’s hands (10 June) (of. Chron. o/ Melr. 
p. 102). This misfortune led to negotiations 
for a penco; and, when these fell through, 
RioliardrotumedtoNormandy,driving Philip 
in headlong flight before him, seizing on his 
treasure, and forcing him to seek concenlmout 
in a wayside church. From the north Ri¬ 
chard now marched south against Geoffrey 
de Ranfon and tlio rebels of Aquitaine; here, 
too, he was triumphant, and from Angoulfme 
itself could write home word of his brilliant 
successes (22 July 1194). Next day (28 July) 
the representatives of both kings, aided by 
Cardinal Meilor and the abbot of Oiteaux, 
mado a pence till Novemhov 1195. In reality 
it did not last eo long; for in tlio summer ot 
1195 the emperor llenry sent Richard a 
goldon crown, accompanied with an invita¬ 
tion to join in an attack on Franco. Philip, 
suspecting these negotiations, triad to seize 
Richard’s envoy, William Longchamp, and, 
failing in this, invaded Normandy once more. 
An attempted reconciliation, which was in¬ 
tended to bring about the marriage of Philip’s 
son Louie to Richard’s nicco Eleanor, fell 
through owing to the emperor’s onposit ion, 
and the autumn of the same year round Ri- 
ohard besieging Arques and Philip burning 
Dieppe with the English shipping in its har¬ 
bour (a, 10 Nov. P) Somewhat earlier in the 
year (20 Aug.) Richard restored Alice to her 
brother, who marriod her to the Count of 
Ponthieu. In tlio same year Richard’s mer¬ 
cenary soldiers, under Merchadeus, were 
warring in Berry; iBSOudun was captured, 
and vtlien Philip came up to the attack and 


a battle seemed imminent, the two kmaT^Tt 
on horseback between the two annK 
concluded a temporary peace (6 Dec 1 
next year (January life) they settled fS 
terms: Philip was to have Giaora and th 
Norman Vexin, Richard Issoudtm and oC 
places m Berry: the one king was to pardon 
his Aquitaine rebels, the other was to set the 
Earl of Leicester free. This peaoe lasted 
hardly longer than the previous one. The 
Count of Flanders had died in December 
1195; and next Jnnehis B on Baldwin swore 
fealty to Philip (June 1198). Philip e™u! 
raged Richard’s nephew Arthur to revolt 
and protected the archbishop of Rouen when 
Richard drove him out of Normandy in his 
quarrel for the ownership of the island of 
Audely in the Seine, on whose hanks the 
English king was building the fortress of 
Ohateau-Gaillard to safeguard his Norman 
frontier—n design which does credit to his 
prescience asastrategist. Archbishop Walter 
laid Normandy under an interdict and ap¬ 
pealed to Rome. Richard had to plead his 
cause in the papal court, and it was in the 
couvseof these negotiations that the English 
envoy, Richard’s chancellor, William Long- 
champ, died at Poitioi-8 on his way to Italy 
(1 Feb. 1197). Meanwhile, in the summer 
of 1198, tlio war had broken out once more; 
Philip laid siege to Albemarle, and, deBpite 
the English eflbri s to relieve it, took it after 
a siege of more than seven weeks. In 1197 
Richard was more successful. Ilehad already 
pacified his nephew Arthur and the Count 
of Toulouse whom he married to his sister 
Joan; he now burnt the castle of St, Valez 
(15 April), and on 19 May his brother Joha 
and Morchadeus tookprisonor Philip's cousin 
and namosake, the warlike bishop of Beauvais. 
Hardly less successful was Richard himself in 
Auvergne, Later sf ill in tlio summer Philip 
Augustus was in tlio greatest peril. Richard 
had unitod against him the Counts of Flan¬ 
ders, Champagne, and Boulogne. In July 
tlio former count laid siege to Arras (14 Aug.), 
and Philip, marching to oppose him, was 
forced to an ignominious capitulation, 
Meanwhile the Duke of Austria’s death 
(December 1194) had freed Richard from an 
open enemy; and now the death of Henry VI 
(28 Sept, 1197) left the empire without a 
head, Riohardwas summoyd to assist at 
the election of a now emperor at Cologne 
(22 Feb. 1198), and his influence procured 
tlio office for hie nephew Otto. _ It wss at 
this moment that Celestine IH died (8Jan.), 
haying before his death removed the interdict 
from Normandy, and reconciled Riohard and 
the archbishop of Rouen. Philip and Richard 
ha,d already concluded a truce to last from 
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January 1108 to January 1199; but, as usual, 
war broke out long before tbe latter date. 
Bichard won a great victory over Philip 
near Gisors, and his own letter telle how the 
French king fell into the river, while Richard 
himself unhorsed three knights with one 
lance. The English chronicler glories to re¬ 
count the French king's flight ‘ on his old 
horse Morel.’ Meanwhile the Count of 
Flanders poured his troops into Artois and 
took Aire and St. Omer. John captured 
Neufbourg, and Meichadeus plundered the 
French merchants at the fair of Abbeville. 

MeanwhileHubertWalter,nowarchbisliop 
of Canterbury, governed England in his ab¬ 
sence [see Iujbebt]. He was mainly oc¬ 
cupied with arranging the ecclesiastical diffi¬ 
culties of Richard^ half-brother Geoffrey, the 
archbishop of York, andwithcollectiugmonoy 
for Richard’s continental warfaro. During 
his government he introduced several con¬ 
stitutional innovations of great importance. 
The office of * coroner,’ though under a diffe¬ 
rent name, makes its first appearance, if it 
docs not originate in, the ‘ iter ’ of Septem¬ 
ber 1191. A scutage was raised in 1195— 
a year which saw the exaction of an oath to 
< keep the peace' from all persons above fifteen. 
The knights ordered to enforce, this oath de¬ 
veloped later into the modern justices of the 
eace. Another scutago was levied in 1196. 
n 1194 Richard seems to liavo given orders 
for a fresh seal to be made, probably intend¬ 
ing the cancellation of all grants under the 
old one. This project was carried into exe¬ 
cution in May 1198, when a fresh seal was 
made, and cancelled all grants under the old 
one. The same year ho raised money by other 
means—by Balling licenses for tournaments 
nndputting all his bailiffs in Anjou and Maine 
to ransom. Dissatisfied with the amount of 
money sent him from England, early in 1196 
hedespatched hie clerk Philip of Poitiers [q.v.l, 
tho newly elected bishop of Durham, ana 
the abbot of Oaon to investigate the accounts j 
but this commission effected little, owing to 
tho abbot's death (11 April). Ilubert Walter 
felt this proceeding as a shght, and tendered 
his resignation, which the king refused to ac- 
cept; and in the course of the same year 
Hubert earned great unpopularity by the 
severity with which he crushed the rebellion 
of William FitzOsbern [tj.v.l—a rebellion 
directed against the unjust incidence of taxa¬ 
tion. In the late autumn of 1197 (7 Dec.), 
when Bishop Hugh of Lincoln, speaking in 
the name of the church and nation, refused to 
grant Richard’s demand for the service of 
three hundred knights for a whole year out 
of England, Hubert seized the opportunity of 
resigning hie secular office. Geoffrey Fitz- 


Peter succeeded (August 1198) to the jud- 
t iciarship, and held it for the rest of Richard's 
reign. 

Meanwhile Innocont III was already at¬ 
tempting to reconcile the two kings and 
organise a fresh crusade. For two years 
past Fulk of Neuilli had been urging men 
m this direction; his envoys crossed into 
England, and Fullc himself chided Richard 
for liis evil life. Then came the pope's grand 
appeal for a Christian combination (13 Aug. 
1198) to cheolc the Saracen successes. Car¬ 
dinal Peter of Capua was sent to effect a 
five years’ truce between the two kings, and 
he had apparently succeeded in this object 
when Philip broke the spirit of the treaty 
and renowed his plots with John. In the 
midst of this confusion, Richard was Blain 
by an arrow while laying siege to the castle 
of Chaluz, where ho claimed a newly found 
treasure from the castle's owner, a vassal 
of his old enemy Ademar, the viscount of 
Limoges (6 April 1199). With charac¬ 
teristic generosity lie gave orders to spore 
the life of tho archer who had Bhot him; 
but, after his death, Merclmdeus flayed the 
man alive. His body was buried at the abbey 
of FontBvrault, ‘at the feet of his father? 
and his heart in ‘ the faithful city of Rouen. 1 
There are effigies of him at both places. 

Sismondi has Bummed up Richard’s cha¬ 
racter in tho words ‘ a bad son, a bad brother, 
a bad husband, and a bad king.’ But though 
there is some truth in every word of this in¬ 
dictment, it creates an historical perspective 
that is entirely false. Riclwrd was a ‘ splen¬ 
did savage/with most of the faults and most 
of the virtues of the semi-savage age in 
which ha lived j and it ia only those who 
test mediaeval heroes by a modem standard 
that will judge him with extreme severity. 
We know too little about the grounds of his 
rebellion agaiust his father in 1173-4 to say 
that liis conduct there was altogether with¬ 
out excuse—conduct which was sanctioned 
by his mother and his two nearest brothers. 
Later on, when at war with tho younger 
Henry and Geoffrey, he was clearly in the 

up arms on Ins behalf ; nor could he fairly be 
expected, after having reduced Aquitaine to 
submission, to meekly yield it up to his 
youngeBt brother John, Still less could ha 
acquiesce in Henry’s plans to rob him of the 
succession to the crown. It is hard to justify 
a son who wars against Lis father upon any 
plea; and yet, if sincere repentance, nob 
merely in the first moments after Henry’s 
death, but eighteen months later before 
Abbot Joaobim in Sicily, could atone for this 
oflpp.ee, RjcJiajrd’s conduct mi^ht o«m a pap* 
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Aon. TI 10 same impulse of sudden repent 
ance coloured the later years of his life. As 
a brother his relations to John were some¬ 
thing more than generous. He pardoned the 
treachery of 1103-4 almost at once, and 
very soon after restored the forfeited estates. 
There is no roason to suppose that Richard, 
ns a husband, was any belter than most of 
his contemporaries; but the vacuo charges 
of infidelity brought against him by the 
writer of the 1 Gesta Henrici ’ find no sup¬ 
port in the contemporary Aquitanian clixo- 

S icier Geofliey of Vigeois. To hie mother, 
lichard seems to have been a dutiful 
son. As a king he certainly subordinai od 
the interests of England to thoso of hia 
Norman possessions; nut, under tho circum¬ 
stances, be could hardly act otherwise ; and 
there is no ovidonco that he over tried to 
extend his French possessions hy means pal¬ 
pably unju«t. lie was a stern ruler, and, wlion 
he was in Sicily, man contrasted his firmness 
with Philip’s laxity. Even in pressing Tail¬ 
ored he was only claiming wlnit ho thought 
liis rights; and tlio compost of Sicily was 
tlie result of Isaac Comnnmis’s oflonco of 
pillaging pilgrims—nil oflonco peculiarly 
hateful to Richard. lie cannot have boon an 
ally easy to work willi; but, where bis rights 
wore not questioned, ho was gonorous to a 
fault. Ho lent Philip ships, and Hugh of 
Burgundy monoy. He pensioned the fugi¬ 
tives that flocked to Sicily after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and forgave Guy do Lusignan 
the purchase-money of CJyprus. In warfare 
lie seems to have eombinod dash and prudenco 
to a remarkable degree. As a gonoral ho was 
a stern disciplinarian; though, where not 
responsible for tlie safety of others, he was 
the very type of a reckless knight-errant. 
Through his military career one feature is 
prominent—a tendency to rely upon mer¬ 
cenary troops; in other words, a standing 
army. As u statesman ho may, at least for 
the last seven years of his reign, be credited 
with a judicious choice of ministers. If is 
.true that ho drniued England of her treasure 
for objects in which sho was not primarily 
interested; hut he did not spend the money 
thus gathered ignobly, and if he took of his 
people’s waaltli he at luast did not foree 
them to shed their blood in a foreign quarrel. 
He was sincere in his desire to free the holy 
sepulchre, though his energy in this direction 
.was doubtless strengthened bv the lust of 
military fame and the passion for adventure. 
He left behind him a reputation uniquo among 
English kings; and French writers of the 
next century tell how even in. their days his 
name was used by Saracen mothers to still a 
'crying child, and by Saracen ridefs to chock 


a startled horse. The name of‘RipU.j 1 
^Lion's Heart’must have been 
Richard’s lifetime; but the legenf 4hiX 
professes to account for the title—the 
of Richard s seizure of the lion’s heart onuf 
the breast of the living lion-cometfrom « 
English fourteenth-century romance which 
in its turn, is probably based on a French™! 
manoeof tho thirteenth. Knightonf a 139 ? 
worked this logend up into sober Enel’ ‘ 
liisiory. 6 

Richard was a [met too, and bandied 


with t ho Duke of Burgundy and the Dauphin 
of Auvergne, lie was first the enemy, and 
afterwards the friend, of Bertrand de Born- 
and, if wo may trust the thirteenth-century 
' Yi ? 8 de ? Troubadours,’ he was the patron 
oi Gnucolm Faidit and Arnauld Daniel the 
peerless poob of Dante’s admiration. He was 
a mnn of many accomplishments, and seems 
to havo spoken better Latin than Mb arch¬ 
bishop, Ilubort Walter, Shortly after, or 
possibly before,bis death he became the hero 
of a long historic poem, and somewhat later 
of a long romance. 

The Blondol legend, wliicli bears some re- 
somblnnco to one concerning Ferry IH of Lor¬ 
raine, first appoars in the ‘ Rficit d’uu ilene- 
strol do Reims ’ (1260 ?), and secondly in the 
‘ Aucionnes Ohroniquos de Flandre ’ (1450P). 
Fauchot,tho French antiquary, who derived 
his details from anothor source (not identi¬ 
fied), referred to the story in hia 1 Rocueil de 
l’Origino do la Langue et Poesie Francoises' 
(1681), and suggested the identity of the 
legendary Blondel with the famous trouvSre 
Blondol de Nesle. Milo, de Villaudon wrote 
a popular account of it in 1705, and thence 
Michel-lean Sedaino borrowed his famous 
opera' Richard Occur do Lion,’ with music by 
Or 6 try (produced 21 April 1784). Goldsmith 
was the first historian to give the tale popular 
currency (1771). Michaud accepted it with 
some reserves in his * Oroisades,’ 4th edit. ii. 
§ 81 (of. Com to do Puymaigre, in Heme del 
Questions Uistonquas, January 1870) 

[Of other romantic stories connected with 
Richard T that of his capture in the disguise of 
a turnspit or cook is distinctly alluded to by 
Putor d’Ebulo (11. 1047-62) in 1195-6 in a poem 
addressed to Richard’s captor, the Emperor 
Henry VI. Tho contemporary English historians 
naturally avoid this incident, which Philip 
Augustus’s laureate, William le Breton [fi. 
1210 A.x>.), gloats over. Fullor details are given 
by Otto do S. Blasio (Jl. 1200 a.d.) and Ernoul 
(1229), whence the story passed into the popular 
Continuations of William of Tyre, The story 
of Richard’s ring is given in fullest detail by 
Ealph of Coggoshull (Jl. 1220), who bad the 
tale straight from tho lips of Anselm, Richard’s 
own chaplain and companion in tha adventure, 
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The tale of Richard's quarrel with Leopold, duke 
ot Austria, over the latter's banner, at Acre or 
Jaffa—a story worked up by SirWalter Scott into 
his 1 Talisman occurs in Richard of Devizes {fi. 
1193). Rigord (fl. 1208), Otto de S. Blasio, and se¬ 
veral other contemporary chroniclers. It appears 
mostfully in Matthew Paris. A thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury romance supplies the legends of Richard's 
exchange of blows with the emperor’s son Ardour 
and several other names or incidents (such as the 
1 Black 1 knight and Sir Thomas Multon) worked 
up with more or less variation into Sir Walter 
Scott’s two great crusading romances, ‘ Ivanhoe' 
and the ‘Talisman.’ The chief historical autho¬ 
rities are: Gesta Henrici II, Roger Hoveden, Ger- 
vaseof Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, Itinerarium 
Bicsrdi, ed. W. Stubbs, William of Newburgh, 
■Robert de Monto, Richard of Devizes, Jordan 
Fant6me, ed. Howlett, Roger of Wsndover, ed. 
Hewlett, Matt. Paris’s Annales Monastic!, ed. 
Luird, Giraldus Cambrensis, ed. Brower, See., 
Ralph of Coggeshall, ed. Stevenson, Alex. Neck- 
ham, Peter de Langtoft, ed. Wright, Jocelin de 
Brakelonda, ed. Arnold, Vita Magna S. Hugonis, 
ed. Dimock (all in Rolls Sorias); Rigord and 
William lo Broton, ed. Delabordo, Chroniqne 
d’Ernoul, ed. Mas-Latrie, Hist, des Dues de 
Normandie, ed. Michel, Recit d'un Menestrel de 
Reims, ed. Waillv, Chroniques de St.-Martial do 
Limoges, ed.Duplos-Agior, Histoiro do Guillaume 
le MarAchal, ed. Moyer (all issued hy the Soc. do 
1’HisLoire de France); Annales Max. Oolonieuscs; 
Ottonis Prising. Cont. SunbUsm.ua; Ann. Marli- 
cenBes;Chron.MagniProsbyt.;Chron.OtLobonifaj 
Gilbert of Mona; Alboric of Trois-Fontaines; 
Lambert of Ardrcs; Chron.Willelmi Andreas, ap 
Fertz, Soriptores Ror. Gormanicarum, vols. vi. 
ivii. xviii. xx. xxi. xxiii. xxiv.; Carmon A m- 
brosii, ap Portz, vol. xxvi.; Geoffrey of Vigoois 
and Chron. Rothoraugonse, ap. Labbe, Biblioth. 
Nova, vols. i.ii.; Chronicon Johannis Bromton, 
in TwyhdenV Dacoui Scriptoros; AEgidii Aurom- 
Vallib Clironicon, ap. Chapeauville’s Gesta Pont. 
Loodiensium, vol. ii.; Chronicon de Mnilros, od. 
Stevensou; Chroniclo of Lunercobt; Chronique 
do St-Denis, ed. Paris ; EpisLulra Joannis 
Sariblerionsib, Ooclostini III at Innocent ii JIT, 
ap. Miguo, vols. exeix. ccvi. ccxiv.; Bohadiu’s 
Via do Suladin; Bstoira d'Eraclos ; Abulfeda; 
Ibn al Atlior, ap. Ilistorions des Croisadcs, 
Paris, 1845-05 ; Abulfaragii Chronicon Sy- 
riacnm (Bruns und Kirsoh) j Ohron. Turonoiibo 
ap. Martono and Durand's Coll. Ainplibs. 
vol. v.; Anshart’s JSxpedirio Frederiei II, od. 
Dohrowbky; Peter d'Ebulo, ed. Winckelmann; 
Joinville, ed, Wailly ; Weber’s Metiical Ro¬ 
mances, vol. ii. ; Ellis's Early English Romances; 
Eyton’s Itinerarium Honricl IT; Korvyn do 
Lottenhove’s Hist, do Elandres, vol. ii.; Blondel 
de Noslo, od. Tarbd; Molinter’s edit, of Les 
Vies des Troubadours, ap. Hist, de Languedoc 
(Vic et Vaissette), ed. 1870, &c.; Bertran de 
Born, ed. Thomas; Olddat’s R61o Historique 
de Bert, de Born; Bertrand de Born, ed. Slim¬ 
ming; Toeche's Heinrich VI; Rymoris Short 


View of Tragedy; Norgate's Angevin Kings; 
Kindt’s Grunde der Gefangensehaft. Richard I, 
&c. (1802) j Bloch’s Untersuohungen, Sea. (1891); 
Kneller’s Des Richard Lowenherz deutsche 
Gefangensehaft (1893) ; Rev. des Questions 
hisLoriques, 1876 ; James’s Hist, of Richard I; 
Aytoun’s Hist, of Richard I; Round’s Feudal 
England; Archer's Crusade of Richard I.] 

T. A. A. 

RICHARD H (1867-1400) 'of Bor¬ 
deaux,’ king of England, was youngor son of 
Edward, prince of WaleB (‘The Black 
Prince ’) [q. v.], and Joan, widow of Thomas 
Holland, earl of Kent, 1 the Fair Maid of 
Kent ’ [q. v.] He was horn in the abbey of 
St. Andrew at Bordeaux on 6 Jan. 1867, and 
was baptised in the cathedral three days later 
by the archbishop, James, titular king of 
Majorca, acted as his chief sponsor, and this, 
coupled with the possible presence of Peter 
the Cruel, and his birth on Twelfth day, no 
doubt gave rise to the story of the three kings 
presenting gifts to him (Tiroiur, col. 2142). 
The tragic close of hiB life added further 
legend, as that he was ‘born without a skin 
and nourished in the skins of goats,’ and that 
he was no son of the ‘ Black Prince,’ but of 
a French canon. His nurse, Mundina Danos 
1 of Aquitaine,’ received a pension in 1878. 
Richard was taken to England in January 
1871, shortly after the death of his elder 
brothor Edward (1361-1371), and before he 
was six figured as nominal regent of the 
realm during the last French expedition of 
Edward III and his sons. The Black Prince’s 
death in his father's lifetime (8 Juno 1876) 
introduced a contingency so novel and un¬ 
provided for that Ms titles did not descend 
to his son, and hianext surviving brothor, John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster fq. v.j, the real 
ruler of England during the Black Prinoe's 
illness and Edward Ill’s senility, was gene¬ 
rally credited with a disposition to dispute 
his nephew’s claim to the crown. John con¬ 
tented himself, however, with attempting to 
secure the position of future heir-presumptive 
against tho Earl of March by a proposal to 
bar succession through females. The com¬ 
mons insisted on having Richard brought 
into parliament (26 Juno) ‘ that they might 
see and honour him as the very heir-oppa- 
ront.’ On their petition he was created 
(20 Nov.) Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, 
and Earl of Chester, and opened the parlia¬ 
ment of 27 Jen, 1877 on behalf of his grand¬ 
father. His mother had charge of him. 

Richard’s education had been entrusted hy 
hiB father to two old companions of his cam¬ 
paigns, Sir Guiohard d’Angle and Sir Simon 
Burley [q.v.T, both knights of the Garter. At 
tho feast of St. George in April 1377 he was 
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liimself admitted into the order. Despite his 
tonder years^ Lancaster proposed to take him 
on an expedition into France, but tho plan 
was frustrated by King Edward’s death on 
a] June 1877 and ltichard’s accession. 

Tho coronal inn was celebrated with great, 
pomp oil 1(5 July; it was the occasion or tho 
first recorded appearance of tho king's cham¬ 
pion, Sir John Dymoko ftp v.], and tho * labor 
Regalia,'preserved at Westminster, and re¬ 
produced by the Itoxburgho Club, supplies 
the earliest and fullest account of the corona¬ 
tion ritual. The bishop of Rochester exhorted 
the nobles to stand loyally by their young 
and innocent king, and abandon the vices 
which would easily lead him astray and bring 
kingdom and people into peril. But, us Lung- 
land had only too truly prophesied some 
months beforo, ‘ lliero tlio oatte is a kitoun, 
tho courto is ful olyng' (i.o. miserable), 

Edward III left to his boy successor a 
damnosa herreditns. Tho nation was un¬ 
nerved by deadly pestilences. In tho first 
days of the now reign tho victors of 0lossy 
and Poicticrs saw their own coasts plundered 
and burnt from Bye to Plymouth. Tho 
supremacy of tho narrow seas for (ho time 
passed away from England. Tho groat ly 
shrunken population groaned under tho long 
strain of a war taxation which now spared 
none hut beggars. Yet tlio luxury introduced 
with tho spoils of France had not decreased. 
The upper classes wore demoralised by tho 
war,and lawand order undermined by tho ex¬ 
tension of livery and maintenance fostured by 
tho misgovornmont of Edward's profligate 
dotage. A nat ional protest in tho (-food par¬ 
liament had just, boon stifled by liicliurd's 
nearest male relative, John of Gauni. The 

agricultural population, who hud been driven 

t,o the verge of rebellion by the olluinpt of 
tho landowners to innoro the economic re¬ 
sults of tho black (loath, and enl'orco tho 
obsolescent villein services, had adopted tho 
revolutionary theory of power and properly 
enunciated by Wiolif, whoso chief protector 
was Jnbn of Gaunt. Richard's accession was 
considered a checkmate to his uncle’s per¬ 
sonal nmhition, and the members of the now 
king's household, who had trembled for liis 
succession, straightway instilled into him 
exalted views of his regal rights. 

Meanwhile, parliament claimed control of 
tho executive, although it was not prepared 
to take full responsibility. Treasurers named 
in parliament (October 1877) were outrusted 
with tbo war subsidies, the great officers of 
state were to be chosen by parliament until 
the king 1 was of age to know good and evil,’ 
and to bo assisted by a small permanent 
council nominated in parliament. But tho 


commons showed no ai 
nature of tho crisis. They exclaimed a'gaC 
the crushing war taxation, but would ! 
consent to tho sacrifices without which 
was impossible. The conduct of the war 
indeed, absorbed large sums without avert’ 
mg the fear of invasion. But the commons 
did not lay the blame on the right shoulders. 
In the first moment of chagrin Lancaster 
hud taken up a somewhat menacing attitude 
towards the now government, but soon con¬ 
trived to resume a practical coutrol over its 
notion. The council, however, had to bear 
the responsibility for his nnd others’failure 
and was abolished in 1380 at the request of 
parliament, its creator, on the ground that 
Richard was now old enough to dispense 
with any assistance save that of the five chief 



tho young kmg. Lancaster’s hand maypos- 
sibly be hocn here and in the disposition of 
tho commons to attribute the financial crisis 
to the oxirnvagance of the royal household, 
which produced commissions of inquiry in 
til is rind tho previous year. "When John 
J’hilipot [q. v.J, a London alderman, was 
driven to defend English commerce nt his 
own cost, Lancaster's friends Biieered at 
ltieluird as ‘ king of London.’ It was signi¬ 
ficant that in tho groat revolt of tho peasantry 
in Juno 138], provoked by an attempt to 
levy a tax of a shilling a head on every per¬ 
son over fifteen, the rebels, whilo avowing 
nil intense hostility to John of Guuiit, made a 
very general usooftho king's name, and even 
of liis banner, hut it would he rash to assume 
that ltieluird deliberately encouraged the 
outbreak (of. Pownr.r,, liisinyinHastAnr/lia, 
p, C8). That he was now capable of taking 
a lino of his own appears indeed from liis 
admirable conduct at tho most trying crisis 
of tho rising. On Friday, 13 June, lie went 
to Milo End to disperse tho rebels there by 
oflering thorn charters of freedom, and it 
was during his absence that another hand 
was allowed to enter the Tower, insulted his 
mother, and murdered Simon Sudbury [q.v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury. Next morning, 
accompanied by William Walworth [q.v.], 
the mayor, and othors, Richard met the main 
body ofthe insurgents under Wat Tyler [q.v.1 
in Southfield. Tyler’s insolence so provoked 
those round the king that, though Kicbard 
urged them to humour him, ho was struck 
from his horse by tho mayor and killed. IBs 
followers cried, out for their leader and drew 
their bows. At this critical momentKickard 
put spurs to bis horse, and, riding up to tbs 
rebels, demanded whether they wished to 
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slioot their king. * I will he your captain,’ 
he cried, ‘Come witli me into the fields and 
Toa shall have all you ask,’ Ills presence 
of mind withdrew them from tlio sight of 
their slain leader, and gained time for Sir 
Robert Knollys [q. v.] to bring up his forces 
and surround tiie rebels, liiehurd forbad 
any slaughter, and ordered the promised 
charters to be given them, At the end of 
the month, howover, when tho revolt had 
been everywhere suppressed, ho accompanied 
chief justice Sir Robert, Tresilian [q. v.J into 
Essex, where it first broke out, to punish the 
rebels, and on. 2 July revoked his charters. 
A fortnight later he witnessed tho trial and 
execution of John Ball at St, Albans. On 
13 Dec. he proclaimed a general pardon. 

The question of the young king's marriage 
had engaged the attention of his advisers 
from the beginning of bis reign. An alliance 
with a daughter of diaries V of Franco had 
been suggested by tho papal mediators in 
January 1878. But the outbreak of the 
schism, when France took tlio side of Cle¬ 
ment while England adhered to Urban, broke 
off these negotiations. Bornabo Visconti 
then offered the hand of his daughter Cathe¬ 
rine, ‘cum inestimabili nuri summa.’ But 
the refusal of AVenceslnus of Bohemia, the 
new king of tlie Homans, to follow his rela¬ 
tive and traditional ally, tho king of France, 
in his support of Clement placed a mucli 
more brilliant match within Richard’s roach. 
The opportunity of drawing central Europe 
into his allianco against France was not to 
bo missed, and Richard knew Okarlos V to be 
seeking the band of Weucoslaus's sister Anno 
forliis own son (VAf.ots, i. 300 j UsK, p, 3). 
Urban used all liis influence in Richard's 
favour; the matter was virtually settled by 
the end of 1880, and iu tlio following spring 
Anne's great-uucle, Przimislftus, clukc of 
Tetscheu, came to England and signed a 
trenty (2 May) of marriage and uUianoe 
against all schismatics. The price of this 
diplomatic success was a loan of 15,0001 to 
Wenocslaus ‘ for tlio urgent affairs of the 
holy church of Rome, the Roman empire,' 
&c., of which G,0001 was to be wntton 
off if Anuo wero delivorod within a certain 
time. For this reason tho marriage was not 
popular with the English. Anne seems to 
have reached Dover on 18 Dec.; tlie marriage 
took place on 14 Jan. 1382, and the queen’s 
coronation eight days later. Vigorous efforts 
were made, in concert with the pope, to draw 
Wonceslaus into an open league against 
France, but without success. 

. Richard had now reached an age of discre¬ 
tion. But parliament, controlled by the great 
nobles, was reluctant to surrender the strict 


control whioh it had exercised over the crown 
during the minority. Its persistence in keep¬ 
ing Richard in leading strings irritated him 
and strengthened his natural disposition to 
show undue favour to his immediate circle. 
Parliament could find no better explanation 
of the late rising than the extravagance of 
the court, and appointed Richard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundol, a loading magnate, and 
Michael do la Pole [q.v.l, a tried servant of 
the crown, to govern and counsel the king’s 
person and household. When Richard le 
Scrope, the chancellor nominated in parlia¬ 
ment, very properly objected (July 1382) to 
the lavish grants Richard was making, the 
king forced him to give up the seals. Richard 
followed up this assertion of independence by 
appointing Pole chancellor in 1883, without 
reference to parliament. It was not a 
bad choice, for Polo had hitherto beon on 
good termB with the magnates. He boldly 
warned parliament that, if they did not mean 
to abandon the French claims, they must 
put their whole strength into the war, and 
that law and order could not be enforced 
without tho vindication of the royal autho¬ 
rity. But they rejected Richard’s offer to 
go in person to France on the score of ex¬ 
panse, and elected to subsidise the bishop of 
Norwich's crusade ngainBt the French schis¬ 
matics [seo Desminsdr, Ilmrnr lb] The 
news of tho bishop's disastrous defeat reached 
Richard, who was making a progress, at 
Daveutry. lie started up from table and 
rode through the night to London, where 
ho conferred with Lancaster. Lancaster's 
own crusade to Spain had been shelved for 
the bishop's, and he was no doubt responsible 
for the decision not to relieve the bishop iu 
the face of a great French army. 

In t ho spring of 1384 there was an ominous 
revival of the old charges of treason against 
John of Gaunt (of. Cant. Eulogii, p. 360; 
IliRDYttO, p. 353). Richard accepted Lan¬ 
caster’s explanations, in spite of which liis 
youngest uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, earl of 
Buckingham, threatened him with death if he 
charged his brother Lancaster with treason. 
Equally disquieting was tho refusal of the 
commons to take any responsibility for the 
terms of the proposed peace with France, 
though they agreed that the country needed 
peace badly. As the year closed the political 
atmosphere grew thunderous; Richard was 
having ‘large warlike machines’ made in the 
Tower ‘for certain urgent and secret affairs ’ 
(Issues, p. 227), and Lancaster retired-to 
Pontefract in fear of arrest. The king’s 
mother, however, effected a reconciliation. 
This may have been hastened by the landing 
of a French force in Scotland. To avert the 
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threatened invasion, Richard in person lod At last Gloucester and Thomas"! 77 
an army of over twelve thousand men into bishop of Ely, went to Eltham andWI a 
S cotland. But the Scots, as usual, avoided Richard to return toWestminsterbvth t 
a battle, and, after burning Edinburgh, Ri- ing him with the fate of Edward II St" 
ohard returned. In the coarse of the ex- folk was superseded by Arundel as cbannii 
pedition he created his uncles Edmund and (23 Oct.), and then impeached and senteS 
Thomas dukes of York and Gloucester, pos- to fine and imprisonment on charaes tW 
sibly in the hope of playing them off against show ho was made the scapegoat of Richard' 
Lancaster. The elevation of his chancellor, policy. Enlarging upon precedents of mi 
Pole, a merchant’s son, to tho oorldom of and 1380, a commission of eleven mamat-M 

Suffolk provoked dissatisfaction. In the was appointed for a year with very exten re 

autumn Richard got rid of Lancaster by a powors for the reform of the household an 1 
grant for his long-delayed Spanish oxpedi- tho roalm. Richard was bound by an oath 
tion.and, according to a not very trustworthy to stand by its ordinances. But this was 
authority, decided against liis aspirations to far from his intention. A more prudent 
tho succession by designating the Earl of prince might have waited for Gloucester’s 
March ob hoir-prosumptive (Omit. Euluyii, ambition to rally modurulo men round the 
p. 861). crown, and the composition of the commit- 

Richard perhaps thought ho had foiled any siou was not unfavourable to such a policy 
ambition of his uncles to keep him in tutelage But Richard was young and headstrong- the 
similar to that of tho young king of Franco, constraint put upon lum, the threats°used 
Charles VI. But Lancaster’s departure left wero int olerably galling to one imbued with 
tho leadership of the magnates to a more the highest, not ions of royal prerogative. Nor 
dangoroue person, tho king’s youngost undo, could ho fail to call to mind the sequel of 
Gloucester, Grant nobles like Gloucester and a similar episode in tlm reign ofhis grrat- 
Arundol naturally resented tho lung’s deter- grandfather, Edward II. lie did not allow 

mination to rulo through an upstart like the parliament‘1,lint wroughtwonders/astbe 
Suffolk and a young courtier like Robert do seventeen! li-contury scorchers for precedents 
Vero, carl of Oxford. Tho promotion of Ho called it, to disperse without a protest that 
Vore on 1 Deo. 1886 to bo Marquis of Dublin nothing done in it blimild prejudice himself 
—the new-fangled title itself caused discon- or his crown. Immediately after tho disso- 
tont—with all tho royul rights in Ireland, lulion ho roloaBod Snfl'olk. 
feudal superiority alouo reserved, would In the Hummer Richard made a progress 
doubtless havo excited fiorcer jealousy if it into Wales, ostensibly to see De Vere off to 
had not carried with it tho obligation to com- Ireland, but really to arrange his revenge 
pluto the conquest of 1 ho island, and in two upon Gloucester and his supporters. Ilo 
yoars convert a constant deficit into an an- t nok counsel with the Dulro of Ireland, Suf- 
nual contribution of live thousand marks to folk, Alexander Neville [q. v.l, archbishop 
the English exchequer. But, to secure tho of York, and tho chief justico, Robert Tresi- 
support of tho commons, Gloucester had to Uan;andon26Aug.aiNoUinghamfiveoftb8 
convict tho minister of something more than judges, undor compulsion they afterwards 
'withdrawing tho kinfj from bis magnates.’ pleaded, gave it, as 1 heir opinion that the coit- 
Tho increased export ot wool shows that tho mission was unlawful as infringing itpon the 
state of tho country had slightly improved royal prerogative, and that those who hid 
during the recent truces, and if was no fault procurod it had rendered themselves liableto 
of Richard or his chancellor if it was still at tho penalties of treason j that the direction 
war, and now threatened with a grout Erciich of procedure in parliament and the power to 
invasion (Kttnhu, llanwnkten aun Enyland, dissolve it rested with the king, and that the 
p. 800). Novorlholuss tho country’s condi- commons could not impeach crown officers 
tion was still fur from satisfactory, and the without the royal consent. Richard corn- 
ignorant commons wore only too roady to lay mitted the double mistake of prematurely 
this at tho door of tho go vernm ont. In tho driving his adversaries to bay ana of rallying 
parliament which mot on 1 Oct. 1886 Richard the commons round them by his uncompro- 
found himself confronted with a demand for mising assertion of royal prerogative. The 
tho dismissal of the chancellor ond treasurer, sheriffs declared it impossible to pack aparlia- 
Tle retorted that he would not dismiss the montforhiinbecauso'thecomnionsfavottied 
mqanest varlot in his kitchen at their hid- tho lords.’ lie made preparations for the 
ding, and, after attempting to dissolve par- arrest of the latter, and for armed support if 
liament, he retired to Eltham, and expressed needed. 

his contempt for them by raising Tie Vere Richard was welcomed back to London on 
(18 Oct.) to tho rank of Duko of Ireland. 10 Nov. by the mayor and citizens, wearing 
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lus red and white colours. But Gloucester 
and Warwick, who had taken up arms, ware 
already within striking distance of the city, 
and Richard failed to prevent the Earl of 
Arundel from joining them on 18 Nov. at 
Haringey, near Highgate. London refused 
t0 fight against them. The Earl of Northum¬ 
berland told the king that he would not risk 
having his head broken for the Duke of Ire¬ 
land j and if the royal party really thought 
of securing Erench support by the sacrifice 
of Calais, it was now too late. Richard ad¬ 
mitted the three lord s to an audience in W ost- 
minster Hall on 17 Nov.; they disavowed 
any evil intentions against himself, and laid 
a formal charge of treason against his five 
advisers. According to one account, Richard 
hotly reproached them, ‘non sine moguo 
trdio auaitorum,’ but promised that the ac¬ 
cused should meet the charges in an early 
parliament. As Boon, however, as he was re¬ 
lieved of the appellants' presence he allowed 
thefive tolly. De Vere, who wont to Chester, 
raised troops in the royal earldom, and hv 
the middle of December was in full march 
through the midlands to join Richard. The 
rots for the forthcoming parliament ordered 
none but those who hud taken little part in 
the recent struggle (‘magis indiffurantes iu 
debatis moderms ’) to bo returned. 

The three lords mat in great wrath at 
Huntingdon (12 Dec.), and determined, it is 
(aid, to depose Richard. They were now 
joined by two much younger men—Ilenry, 
earl of Derby, eldest son of Lancaster, and 
Thomas Mowbray, third earl of Nottingham 
[q. v.] Their rout of De Vero at Radcotbridge 
(30Dec.) left Riohard helpless. The day after 
Christmas they reached London, and the mob 
compelled the mayor to open the ga tes to them. 
On the 27th they obtained the keys of the 
Tower,and entered f liepresuncoof the hapless 
king with linked arms. He was confronted 
with letters taken at Radcol bridge proving 
thatDe Yere had acted under his orders, and 
that (it is alleged) he had obtained a safe- 
conduct into France. Gloucester showed him 
forces on Tower IIill below, and ‘soothed 
his mind’ by assurances that ton limes their 
number were ready to join in destroying tho 
traitors to the king aud the realm. Richard 
spoke them fair, and agreed to meat, thorn 
next day at Westminster. Ho Leggod them 
to sup and Btay the night with him, but only 
Derby and Nottingham could he persuaded 
to do so. Some subsequent recalcitrance was 
met by a threat of deposition, and Richard 
finally consented to the imprisonment of 
fttch of the five favourites as hud not escaped 
’ ug with several other courtiers, pending 
' meeting of parliament. Arundel ana 


Gloucester still dallied with the idea of 
getting rid of the king himself, and the re¬ 
cords of Edward IPs deposition were again 
inspected^ but they were overruled by Derby 
and Nottingham. Parliament met on 8 Feb., 
and the five lords renewed tbeir appeal 
against Suffolk, De Vere, Neville, Treailian, 
and Brembre. Found guilty of treason, they 
were all condemned to death, except the arch¬ 
bishop.. He and Richard’s confessor, the 
Dominican Rusliook, bishop of Chichester, 
[q. v.J, condemned for ‘ ponorming cortoin 
secret affairs at the will of the king,’ were 
afterwards translated by the pope to worth¬ 
less sees. Two only, Tresilian and Brembre, 
were in the appellants’ power, and the sen¬ 
tence was forthwith earned out upon them. 
Four knights in tho royal service, one of 
whom was Sir Simon Burley, met the same 
fats. Burley’s case alone would have justified 
tho epithet of ‘ merciless ’ which clung to this 
fatal parliament. Richard never forgot this 
vindictiveness. For the present he could only 
look on while the appellants promoted chan¬ 
cellor Arundel to Neville’s archbishopric, and 
curried on Lhe government in his name. They 
made some attempt to justify their promises 
of reform, but did not shrink from charging 
the shattered national finances with a grant 
of 20,0001. to themselves. 

For UBorly a year Richard made no sign, 
and when at lust he broke silence his unex¬ 
pected lino of action showed that he had 
either learned the lesson of his past failures, 
or was guided by wiser advice. The recent 
success of Charles VI in. throwing off the 
contt ol of his uncles may have moved him 
to emulation (St. Denys, i. 660). On 8 May 
1389 he asked the council how old he was, 
and, on their admitting that he was over 
twenty-one, he declared that he meant to 
exercise that independence in the admini¬ 
stration of his inheritance which none denied 
to the meanest heir in his dominions. He 
would choose his own counsellors, and he a 
king indeed. Suiting the action to the word, 
he demanded the seals from Arundel, and 
handed them next day to the veteran "Wil¬ 
liam of Wykeham ; Wykeham’s oldcolleague 
Brant ingham succeeded Bishop Gilbert of 
Hereford at the treasury; the judges substi¬ 
tuted by the appellants for those banished to 
Ireland by the ‘ Merciless Parliament’ were 
removed. But no attempt was made to recall 
tbs latter or the greater yictims of 1888 who 
had found refuge abroad, Suffolk, Neville, 
and De Vere nil died in. exile,_ The new 
ministers had sat on the commission of 1886, 
and Bishop Gilbert himself presently re¬ 
turned to the treasury. _ Richard promised 
his subjects by proclamation (8 May) greater 
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peace and better justice than had hitherto 
prevailed in his time, and disavowed any in¬ 
tention of taking vengeance for what had 

abuses of his minority wore admitted and 
redressed. The favourable impression thus 
created was strengthened by a three years’ 
truco with Franco, Spain, and Scotland. 

l'ko most difficult clement in the situation 
wasthoposition of theappellants. Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick hardly know how far 
to trust the royal assurances j they were in 
disgrace, and Arundel’s posts were given to 
Richard's hall-brother, John Holland, carl 
of Huntingdon £q. v,] Richard seemed dis¬ 
posed to discriminate between them and tlicir 
younger associates, and almost quarrelled 
with hia now council in his anxiety to Iioap 
favours on Nottingham. Rut Northumber¬ 
land’s mediation was seconded by John of 
Gaunt, who, at llichard’s special request, 
hastened his return from Spain, whore ho had 
become a changed man. By tho middle of 
December llio threo appellants wore again in 
t he council, though Richard is said to have 
disliked to seo all three together in his 
presence ( Cont . JEiilogii, iii. 807). TTo even 
paid them tlio arrears of llie 20,0001. they 
Iiad extorted from tho Merciless parliament 
(lames, p. 230). For somo years tho evil 
past seemed on the whole to liavo boon 
exorcised. Tho country was relieved from 
tho strain of tlio war, taxation was lighter, 
and parliament passed useful legislation 
against the abuses of tho papal power and 
the ovils of livory and maintenance. But 
if Richard had for tho tirno renounced re¬ 
venge, ho had not forgotten. Arundel, who 
had sinned more dooply against him than 
oven Gloucester, never received any further 
public employment. Gloucester's position 
and popularity would have made any such 
exclusion in his case loo marked. Yet signs 
of distrust between him and Richard wore 
not wanting. He was appointed tho king’s 
lioutenant m Ireland early in 1802, but was 
suddenly superseded by tho Earl of March in 
July. It was Arundel, rat her than Gloucest er, 
who Boomed to keep the old wound open. Ho 
had incurred Richard’s displeasure by marry¬ 
ing March’s sister without license, and quar¬ 
relling hittorly with Lonoaster. The latter 
accused him of complicity in tho mysterious 
movement in Cheshire and adjacent counties 
against himself and Gloucester in the spring 
of 1803. The insurgents were apparently 
under tho impression that Richard desired 
revenge upon the magnates (Fosdera, vii. 746). 
In the parliament or January 1894 Arundel 
complained of Lancaster’s excessive influence 
Over the king, with whom he went' en mayne 


et brace,’ while Richard and his retinal 
his badge. It was Lancaster’s confessor* 
Richard MaidstonoTq. v.l too, who about 
this time praised RicWs moderation L 
remarkable terms: ™ 


Nao hnbet ultricos Rax pius iste nanus. 

Qnot inula, quot mortes tenoro sit passes aW 
Quumquo sit multus, Anglia tota videt. ’ 
Political Songs, j, 282 , 


Richard was too often reminded that he had 
injuries unavenged. The parliament re- 
ceived his proposal to recall the banished 
judges from Ireland so coldly, the 
expressing their fear of the penalties of the 
statute of 1888, that he went no further 
with it. "While Gloucester received a We 
grant from the estates of Do Vere, Ar und el 
was banished from court. But Richardsoon 
recalledliim, and granted him aspeeialnardon 
(30 April) for all his offences. 

Tho sudden death of the young queen on 
7 June proved a doubly unfortunate event 
for it not only removedan influence which con- 
sfantly raado for peace, hut indirectly aggra¬ 
vated tho quarrel with Arundel. Richard’s 
grief wns so excessive that he had Sheen 
Palace, where she died, razed to the ground. 
Arundel was therefore extremely ill-advised 
in absenting himself from the procession 
which boro tho body to Westminster on 
2 Aug., and in making Iiis appearance in the 
abbey next day, after the funeral service had 
begun, with n request to he allowed to retire. 
Richard so far forgot himself as to snatch a 
baton from an attendant and strike the earl 
across tho head with such violence that he 
fell to tho ground and his blood flowed over 
tho pavement; the office for the dead had to 
be interrupted while tlio clergy performed the 
servico for freeing the sacred Building from 
the pollution of blood, and before they had 
done tho night Was far advanced. Arundel 
was sent to tho Tower, hut released a week 
lalor, on tho ove of Richard's departure for 
Ireland, 

Tho condition of Ireland had given great 
nnxioty from the beginning of the reign, 
Tho turbulent sopts of Leinster harassed the 
narrowed Palo. Art MacMurrogh [q-v.], 
ohiuf of the Cavanagh sept in Carlow, Wex¬ 
ford, and Wicklow, assumed the royal title. 
The Anglo-Irish returned in large numbers 
to England, and while Edward III is said to 
have drawn thirty thousand marks a year 
from Ireland, it cost Riohard that much to 
maintain it. Those who remained sent a re¬ 
quest in 1392 for Richard's presence in person, 
and parliament in1898 granted money for the 
purpose; but it was not until the following 
summer that he was able to go. He sajJett 
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s nd landed in Ireland on 2 Oct. He left the 
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of Guienne, granted to n 
ter accompanied the king, There 'was little 
if any fighting. The presence of the'English 
king for the first time since Henry ITs day, 
and* his imposing force, overawed the re¬ 
fractory chieftains, and after Christmas the 
tour ‘tongs’of Meath, Thomond, Leinster, 
and Connaught were persuaded to come to 
Dublin and recognise Richard's sovereignty. 
They were instructed in the usages of civil¬ 
ised society by an Irish-speaking knight, who 
afterwords gave Froissart an amusing account 
of his experience, and on 25 March Riohard 
knighted them in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and granted them pensions. The expenditure 
of the crown for the half-year ending at 
Easter 1305 reached the enormous total of 
121,000/. ( Issues , p. 258). 

Richard’s return was hastened hy the 
arrival of Archbishop Arundel with news of 
a great lollard attack upon the church, en¬ 
couraged hy Sir Rickard Story and other 
knights of his court. Swearing that ho 
would hang them all unless they recanted, 
Richard hastened backinMay, and frightened 
tliem into silence. The University of Oxford, 
the centre of the movement, was ordered to 
expel adherents of the lollards. Richard by 
bo means shared the lollard views of some 
of his trusted counsellors. In 1385 he had 
metaproposal for the spoliation of the church 
with a declaration that he would leave it in 
aposition as good as, or better than, he found 
it. He was a patron of the Benedictines 
audFranciscans, andhis orthodoxy is attested 
by such a strong opponent of the lollards os 
Richard Maidstone. Nor is there any evi¬ 
dence for the supposed lollard views of his 
first queen. Froissart, on reviai ting England 
in July 1396, after twenty-eight years’ ab¬ 
sence, found the king busy with still more 
thorny questions—the refusal of the people 
of Guienne to receive John of Gaunt os their 
duke, and his own proposal to marry an infant 
daughter of the French king. The chronicler 
was informed by members of the royal oounail 
that Gloucester was urging the king to coerce 
the Aquitanians into receiving his elder 
brother, to leave the field clear for himself at 
home. But Lancaster was recalled early in 
1396. Richard became less careful to avoid 
mvivingthe memory of old enmities. In the 
autumn of 1395 he had the embalmed body 
of De Vers brought over from Louvain, where 
he had died three years before, and solemnly 
laid it to rest in the chapel of the family foun¬ 
dation at Earls Oolne in Essex; the coma was 


opened that he might look upon the face and 

f rees the hand of his old friend. Moreover, 
tichard had again been urging the pope to 
canonise Edward H, supporting the request 
by a bookof Edward’s miracles(Js««es,p. 260), 
Riohard’s marriage to Isabella, daughter of 
Charles "VI of France, increased the tension. 
The marriage treaty arranged by Rutland 
(eldest son or theDuke of York),Nottingham, 
and the chamberlain, "William le Scrope, on 
9 March 1896, was accompanied by the ex¬ 
tension of the truce (which would lapse in 
1808) for twenty-eight years. Richard went 
over to Calais on 27 Sept., taking with, him 
Lancaster and Gloucester, with a crowd of 
other nobles, and met Charles a month later 
between Guisnes and Andres, near the site 
of the Field of the Oloth of Gold. The four 
days’ interview must have almost rivalled 
the later meeting in splendid extravagance 
if Richard, besides distributing nearly7,0001 
in presents, really spent 200,000/. He is said 
to have changed his dress every day, while 
his father-in-law wore the some throughout. 
But the French historian credits him with 
discouraging excessive splendour in dress (Si. 
Denis, u. 468). The marriage took place 
at Calais on 4 Nov., and three hundred 
thousand francs, or nearly half the dowry, 
were paid over. 

Richard Beeured substantial advantages by 
the matoli, without surrendering any claims ; 
but no treaty which did not restore lost terri¬ 
tory could be popular in England. This in¬ 
deed had the appearance of ceding territory, 
for Brest, which was to he held ‘until the 
end of thowar,’was restored to theDuke of 
Brittany, and it was whispered that Richard 
intended to cede Calais too. He was cri¬ 
ticised for preferring a ohild of seven to the 
marri ageable daughter of the king of Arragon, 
and his support of Charles "Vi's plan for 
ending the schism by the renunciation of both 
popes ran counter to the wishes of bis sub¬ 
jects, who preferred the decision of a council 
(Usk, p. 0 1 St. Dents, ii. 448). "Whether or 
not they suspected Richard of clearing the 
ground for on attack upon them, Gloucester 
and Arundel seem to have fanned this dis¬ 
content, Rutland and Nottingham almost 
monopolised the king’s confidence. Arch¬ 
bishop Arundel’s translation to Canterbury 
in September may have relieved for a moment 
the growing strain of the situation, but it 
also enabled Richard to transfer the chan¬ 
cellorship to Edmund Stafford [a. V.] f bishop 
of Exeter. The clouds gathered thickly in 
the January parliament of 1397. Richard’s 
legitimation of the Eeauforts, the natural 
children of Lancaster, in which he claimed 
to have acted ns ‘ entier emperour de son 
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roiaJme,’ and his elevation of John Beaufort College j as he bent in obeisance RicWf'-’i! 
to be Earl of Somerset, were most distasteful hie own hand arrested him, and leadh ^ 
to Gloucester, and only less so to Warwick, procession to the chapel, assured theVt 
who had to yield precedence to the new over his shoulder,‘ By St. John the Ba t 
peer. The recall of the banished judges from bel oncle, all this will turn out for the hi 
Ireland gave them even more uneasiness. If for both of us.’ After breakfast Richard » 
Richard had not already resolved to destroy his prisoner to Calais, and returned toL*" 
his old enemies, Ilaxey’s petition begging don. The arrests were received with cT' 
the commons to devise a remedy for the stemation by all who had been concerned 
costliness of the royal household decided the events of ten years before, but Richard 
him; though emanating primarily from the disclaimed by proclamation (16 July! an 
clergy, he could not fail to regard the re- intention of rudnng up these old scores. Their 
quest as threatening a repetition of the coup offences were more recent. A fortnight k! 
d’fitat of 1886, and denounced it as a grave he ordered the arrest of all who criticised hh 
infringement of his ‘Regalie et Roial Estat actions. Rutland, Nottingham, Kent Hunt- 
et Libertie.’ ingdou, Somerset, Salisbury, Despens’er and 

The growing disquiet of Gloucester, Arun- Scrope repaired to Nottingham, and there 
del, and Warwick must have been increased appealed the three prisoners of treason oa 
bv the judgment which Nottingham now 6 Aug. 

obtained against Warwick in their suit over Parliament was summoned for 17 Sept 
Gower, the concentration of maritime offices and a spacious temporary hall, open at the 
in Rutland’s hands, and the extraordinary sides, with a lofty throne for the king was 
jurisdiction in England which Pope Bom- erected for tho trial within the palace pre¬ 
face conferred on the Earl of Huntingdon, cincts. Arundel afterwards accused Richard 
with the title of ‘ Captain and Counsellor of packing the parliament, and the unusual 
of the Roman Church.’ Boniface was ondca- proportion of new members hears oat the 
vouring with some success to detach Richard charge. London was overawed by armed 
from the French plan for closing the schism force; at Kingston on the Saturday before 
by dangling before hie eyes the prospect of thoparliament,Richardreviewedagreatbody 
succeeding Wenceslaus, who was threatened of ‘ valets of the crown,’ and persons wearing 
with deposition, ae emperor. The throe old his livery of the white hart (his mothers 
appellants held aloof from court, and may badge had been a white hind). Two thou- 
have taken counsel together; but little re- sand Cheshire archers formed a bodyguard 
lianoe can be placed on the French story of attached to him by local loyalty. Richard 
thoir meetings at St. Albans and Arundel, carried matters with a very high hand. After 
•where they decided on the perpetual impri- the Cheshire men had once drawn their hows 
sonment of Richard and his two elder on the assembly—some said they started 
unoles ( Chroniqua da la TraUon, pp. 8-7). shooting—none dared resist the king's will. 
Their suspicions were probably only half The clergy were frightened into appointing 
aroused when Richard launched his thunder- a lay proctor who should bind them to all 
bolt. On 10 July he made a feast ‘like that was done. The commission of 1886 was 
Herod,’ to which he bade the three, intending repealed Os a usurpation of the royal power, 
quietly to arrest them; hut Q loucester, who along with the pardons received by the three 
was at Plosby, his manor in Essex, excused accused.^ The Nottingham appellants,dressed 
himself on the plea of illness, and A rundol in the king's colours, renewed their appeal, 
shut himself up in Resale Castle. Warwick Lancaster as senoscbal presiding, and the 
alone, more simple-minded or less conscious three lords were condemned to death as 
ofoffenoe, fell into the trap. Richard feigned traitors. Arundel was beheaded the same 
cordiality, but as soon os they rose from din- day (21 Sopt.) Nottingham, who, as captain 
nor put him under arrest. He got Arohbishop of Calais, had custody of Gloucester, reported 
Arundel to persuade his brother to give that he was dead. He had been ill when 
himself up, assuring him with his usual oath, arrested, but there is strong presumptive evi- 
by St. John the Baptist, that no harm should dence that he did not die a natural death, 
come to him. The same evening Riohard Wafwick obtained mercy withunmanly tears, 
Whittington [q. v.L the lord mayor, reoeived Arohbishop Arundel, found guilty of treason, 
orders to call out the city trained bands, and was banished to France. SirThomasMortimer 
Richard set off with them to Fleshy, thirty- and the ootogenarian Lord Oobham were also 
five miles froln London, which was reached impeaobed for their share in the commission 
in the early moiping. Gloucester offered no of 1886. It pleased Riohard to declare the 
resistance, coming out to meet the lung at romainingtnemhers innocent. BisuiicleYork 
(bp tyeed of the piests of hit newly founded end Bishop Wykebgw fell on their faces vie 
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thanked him ■with, tears of joy. Derby and 
Nottingham also obtained declarations that 
they had acted loyally in 1387. On the 
-round that those of the king’s blood ought 
to he enhanced in dignity and estate above 
others, Richard advanced them to be dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk, and made Rutland, 
Sent, and Huntingdon dukes of Albemarle, 
Surrey, and Exeter; ‘ Duketti ’ the people 
derisively called them. Somerset became 
marquis of Dorset, lords Despencer, Neville, 
and Thomas Percy earls of Gloucester, W est- 
moreland, and Worcester, and William le 
gcrope earl of Wiltshire. Richard divided 
the bulk of the forfeited estates among them, 
hut annexed Arundel’s lordships in the Welsh 
inarches to his adjoining earldom of Chester, 
vhich he raised to the dignity of a princi¬ 
pality (Obmhrod, i. 707). He now, if not 
Sre, impaled the arms attributed to one 
of ids patron saints, Edward the ConfessoT, 
with those of England, and empowered Not¬ 
tingham, Exeter, and Surrey to impale them 
irith their own. 

The completion of the coup d’fitnt was 
held over to a Hecond session to be held in 
the safer neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
Before they dispersed, lords and commons 
had to swear on the shrine of St. Edward 
to uphold nil that had been done. The oath 
was to be taken in future by all newly 
appointed prelates and newly admitted heirs. 
But London still seethed with excitement. 
Miracles were worked at Arundel’s tomb, 
until Richard oidered it to he paved over. 
Men believed that he was haunted by the 
earl’B injured shade, and dare not go to sleep 
without a guard of three hundred Cheshire 
men. Norfolk now took alarm, and informed 
Hereford that he had reason to believe that 
Richard, despite hie oaths, would never rest 
content until he had undone them for their 
stare in Radcotbridge. Hereford betrayed 
lum to the king, ana secured himself, as he 
thought, by a full pardon for the past. He 
thus provoked a deadly quarrel with Norfolk, 
whose fears proved only too well grounded. 
At Shrewebury Richard had Wales and Che¬ 
shire at his back; the answers of the judges 
in 1387 were approved, the acts of the 
Meioil&s parliament annulled, and restitu¬ 
tion ordered to the heirs Of its victims. The 
amnesty granted to those who had sided 
against Mm in these years was clogged with 
disquieting conditions and reservations, The 
cowed estates parted with a great slice of 
parliament’s power of the purse by confirming 
to Richard for life the wool subsidy hitherto 
Only granted to him for termB of years, hut 
they probably stopped short of ‘ delega ting 
all parliamentary power ’ tP ft committee of 


eighteen of his creatures. In appointing this 
committee to deal with unanswered petitions, 
they were only acting on a recommendation 
of the commons in 1888, and the absence of 
any wider reference from two of the three 
original copies of the roll of this parliament 
raises a strong presumption in favour of the 
charge of interpolation afterwards brought 
against Richard. His object was doubtless 
to give a colour of parliamentary authority 
to his subsequent extraordinary proceedings 
against the two remaining appellants (JSot . 
Pari. iii. 256, 872). Popular opinion credited 
him with intending to dispense with parlia¬ 
ment for the future, hut he does not seem to 
have thought this practicable yet (Bbckinq- 
toi?, i. 286). Papal letters were obtained 
invoking the censures of the church on all 
who should seek to reverse what the ‘Great 
parliament’ had done, and Richard wrote 
exultantly to Manuel Palseologus that he 
hod crushed the enemies of his prerogative 
‘ nedum ad corticem sed ad radicem ’ (ib,) 

It was decided that Hereford and Norfolk 
should settle tlieir quanel in single combat, 
ultimately fixed to take place on Gosfonl 
Green, near Coventry, on 16 Sept. On that 
day they appeared in the lists there in thepre- 
sence of avast assembly from aH parts of Eng¬ 
land. But before they had joined issue, Ri¬ 
chard, rising up from his ‘ scaffold,’ took the 
battle into his own hands. The assemblage 
heaid in a tumult of incredulous astonishment 
that, in virtue of the authority delegated by 
the late parliament, the king banished Here¬ 
ford for ten years, and with more equanimity 
that the unpopular Norfolk was to go into 
exile for a ‘ hundred wynter.’ The only reason 
vouchsafed for Hereford’s banishment was the 
danger of conflict between Mb and Norfolk’s 
followers. Various surmises were made by 
mystified contemporaries to explain this un¬ 
expected issue, but there can be no doubt that 
Richard, whether or not provoked by Nor¬ 
folk’s recalcitrance, bad resolved to ria him¬ 
self of the last of the old appellants. Norfolk 
was so strongly suspected of being his agent 
in Gloucester’s murder that had he gone down 
before Hereford’s more practised lance popu¬ 
lar feelingwould have hoiledit as a personal 
defeat for the king. Nor could he then have 
got rid of Hereford with any colour of plau¬ 
sibility. Everything possible was done to 
give the latter’s banishment the appearance 
of a temporary and honourable exile, 

In little more than a month both had 
quitted the realm, and Richard’s revenge 
seemed complete. He listened complacently 
to the flatterers who assured him that he was 
the happiest of conquerors to have taken so 
sig 
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plungingliia subjects into civil strife. Sooth- were to spend it in upholdinslhB^ij ‘ 
sayera told him that he would certainly be- ‘ to the death if need be.’ He celebrated u! 8 
come emperor and the greatest monarch of Garter feast at "Windsor with excenf i 
the world. The country was indeed rife with splendour, and took an affectionate fate»n 
discontent, but he had resorvod a weapon in of hie child-queen, lifting her aeain a 
the vague exceptions to the amnesty where- again in his arms with many kisses Asrt 
with he thought to trample it out and at the month of May closed he crossed from Milfoil 
same time repleiiishhistreasury, llodeclared to Waterford, accompanied by upwards of 
that ‘ ho might not rido suruly in liis realm dozen peers and bishops, and can-vine with 
for dread of men of London and seventeen him the regaliaand his treasure. JeanCreto 
shires lying round about,’ and by throats of a French esquire who went with the erne’ 
using military force extorted from suspected dition, has left a vivid description in versa 
persons ‘snbmissory letters,’ in which they of the Bufferings of the army in the dense 
acknowledged themselves 1 misdoors,’ and woods of Maomin rogh’s country, when even 
bound themselves to observe all that had knights had no food for five days together 
been dono in the Great parliament or by its Macmurrogh granted an interview to the 
authority since, as well as heavy flues known Farl of Gloucost er, but on hearing his terms 
as Le lHeaaiincc, Individuals were every- Richard, pale with anger, swore by St. Ed- 
whero compelled to put their names t o ‘ blank ward t hat ho would not leave Ireland till he 
charters’ or ‘ raggomans,’ and ‘no man wist bad him in his power, alive or dead. Ad- 
what it moant ’ ((JimiORr,p. 100). Unless ho vancing to Dublin in tho first week in July 
was afterwards belied, ho torrifiud his lieges lie proposed to renew the campaign in the’ 
from seeking their just Tights, ‘declaring, antunm, when the trees were leafless. He 
with n stern count ehancu, that tii o laws wore is snid to have intended to crown the Duke 
in his mouth or in his breast, and that, bo of Surrey as king of Ireland (Usk, p. 33). 
alone could change the laws of his realm,’ About t ho time that ltieiinrd entered Dub- 
Many charged with speaking ill of him were lin, Dio injured Jlenry of Lancaster landed 
denied thoir right to trial by jury. His in Yorkshire, but, owing to storms in the 
Cheshire guards treated tho peoplo witliaroat Channel, tho news did not reach the king 
insolence. On the death of .John of flaunt until past tho middlo of July. Bythattime 
(8 Feb. 1399) Richard and the parliamentary Henry was in lull march upon Bristol, where 
committee took tho fatal step (18 March) of Wiltshire with Bussy, Green, and Bagot, the 
quashing tlio letters patent grantod to Hero- three knights left to assist the regent York, 
ford at his departure allowing him to receive wore anxiously awaiting- Richard's return, 
inheritances by proxy during his absence, on Tho troops raised by York had shown no dis- 
tho ground that they wore given ‘par inud- position to be led against Henry. Diehard 
vertonco et sanz convonablc advisement.’ declared that Lancaster should die a death 
Thoy went so^ far ns to eoudonm Ilonry that would make a noise as far as Turkey, and 
Bowot £q. v.] to death for assisting lloroford sent Lancaster's son (afterwardsHenry V) to 
in obtaining them. Trim Castlo for safe keeping. Rejecting ad- 

Richard must, havo thought that ho had so vice to cross at once into North Wales with 
effectually cowed liis subjects that lie might such a following as ho had shipping for, he re- 
safoly go ovor to Ireland to nvongo tho death turned to Waterford and conveyed the bulk 
of the Earl of March in tho previous Sop- of his army over to Milford to join his sup- 
tomber. It was afterwards believed thot lio porters at Bristol, sanding Salisbury from 
hod not wanted warning of Die coming cata- Dublin to raise Cheshire and North Woles, 
strophe; a hermit admoniRhod him in the But on reaching Milford about the last week 
name of ‘ him whom it is dangerous to dis- in July ho loavnod thot Ilonry was certain to 
obey ’ to amend liis ways, or he should shortly roach Bristol flrst, and decided to make his 
hear buoU news ns would mnlto his ears way with all speed into North Wales. Find- 
tinglo. Richard demanded Dint ho should ing it impossible to move his wmy rapidly 
prove his divine mission by walking on water, through so difficult a country, he directed 
and oast him into prison. Nevertheless he Worcester to disperse it. lie himself stole 
was said to have fallen into deep deepen- away at midnight with a handful of followers 
doncy. Before leaving London lie made liis and rode northwards through Carmarthen, 
will (16 April), expressly providing for the But Hem-y, after executing'Wiltshire,Bussy, 
contingency of his being drowned or slain and Green (29 July), reached Chester by 
in Ireland, and bequeathing a largo sum of forced marches through Hereford and Slirews- 
money to his successor on condition thot he bury on 9 Aug. Richard arrived at Conway 
maintained the acts of the last parliament to find himself hemmed in. Salisbury’s levies 
anditscommittee,failingwbichlusoxecutors had already dispensed. Defections on tho 
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road had reduced liis own small following 
to sis ( TraUon , pp. 282,203). The unhappy 
king, tearfully bewailing his hard fortune, if 
n-a may believe Creton, wandered restlessly 
from castle to castle, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, 
and Rliuddlan, and back to Conway. At 
last Henry sent Northumberland and (in 
the English accounts) Archbishop Arundel 
to Conway, where they are said to have 
received Ms offer to resign the crown. He 
was taken to Hint, where Henry met him. 
on 19 Aug. Ilenry treated hie captive with 
outward respect, save that lie mounted him. 
for the journey to Chester on a sorry hack 
‘not worth a couple of pounds.’ 

The journey to London commenced on the 
21st, and at Lichfield, a favourite spot with 
Richard in happier days, he escaped through 
a window by night, butwas retaken (Ceeioh, 
p, 370). Between Lichfield and Coventry 
the army was attacked by bands of Welsh¬ 
man. On 1 Sept, they reached London, 
where the mayor and citizens came out to 
congratulate Henry. Richard was taken to 
Westminster, and next day to tke Tower. 
Pendingthemeetingofparliamentsummoned 
in his name for 30 Sopl., a committee learned 
in the law reported that thero were sufficient 
grounds for his deposition, hut recommended 
that before he was deposed the resignation 
lie was understood to be willing to make 
should be accepted. Adam of Usk (a mem¬ 
ber of tke committee) being admittod to see 
him on 21 Sept., the second anniversary of 
Arundel's execution, heard him ruil upon the 
fickleness of liis country (Usk, p. 29). On 
Honday, 29 Sept., a committee of lords and 
others visited him to receive liis resignation, 
and, according to the official account, he in¬ 
sisted on reading himself, and with a ‘cheer¬ 
ful mien,' his renunciation of the crown, for 
which he declared himself wholly unworthy. 
He expressed a wish that lus successor 
should be Lancaster, on whose finger he 
placed 1ub royal signet ring. The lordB of 
parliament assembled next day round a 
vacant throne in Westminster Hall, accepted 
his resignation, and decided that the thirty- 
three counts of accusation drawn up by the 
committee formed sufficient grounds for his 
deposition. Henry then seated himself in 
the vacant throne. 

On the morrow Richard was informed of 
what had been done, and that * none of all 
these states or people from this time forward 
either bear you faith or do you obeisance as 
to their king.' To which he answered that 
'he looked not thereafter, but hoped his 
cousin would be good lord to Mm.’ No voice 
had been raised for Richard; the famous 
speech of the faithful bishop of Carlisle, 
m. xvi. 


which Shakespeare has mado so familiar, rests 
entirely on the suspicious authority of the 
‘Chronicle de la Traison’(p. 70), and the 

E robabilities are all against its genuineness 
see Meuse, Thomas]. The peers who were 
consulted ns to what means short of death 
must he taken to render Bichard powerless 
for harm, advised strict confinement in some 
sure and secret place. He was first taken, dis¬ 
guised as a forester, it is enid, to Archbishop 
Arundel's castle of Leeds in Kent, but soon 
conveyed to Yorkshire, and confined suc¬ 
cessively at Henry’s castles of Pickering, 
Knaresborough, and Pontefract. Sir Robert 
Waterton and Sir Thomas Swynford,Henry’s 
stepbrother, had charge of him at Pontefract. 
Richard’s friends conspired to murder Henry 
on the day of the Epiphany, 1400, Richard's 
birthday, and the conspirators gave out that 
Richard had escaped from Pontefract to Rad- 
cotbridge. Croton (p. 405) asserts that they 
caused him to be personated by Richard 
Maudelyn, one of his favourite chaplains, 
described as in almost every respect the 
double of Ms master. The rising collapsed 
on 8 Jan.; by the end of the month Richard’s 
death was reported in France, and admitted 
by Charles vl. But among the memoranda 
for the consideration of the great council 
which met on 9 Feb. is a recommendation 


that ‘ if Richard, late king, be still living, 
as it is supposed he ib, order bo taken that 
he bo surely guarded’ (Ord. P. C. i. 107). 
The council advised that, if still alive, he 
should be ‘mys on seuretoe nggreable A les 
seigneurs du roiaume,' but that if he were 
dead he should be shown openly to the 
people, that they might know of it. The 
terms of this minute and the extreme care 
with wMch it was drawn up seem significant 
(Usk, p. 169 ra.) The view that the minute 
was a 1 murderous suggestion ’ fits in only 
too well with the virtual consensus of the 
English chroniclers that Richard died on 
14 Feb., and with the entry on the ‘ Issue 
RoIIb’ (p.276) under 17 Feb. of paymentfor 
the carriage of his body to London. The 
‘ Rolls ’ also contain evidence of hasty and 
secret communications between London and 
Pontefract. The official version seems to 
have been that, on hearing of the death of 
his supporters, Riclutrd declined food and 
drink, and gradually pined away ‘ l'or- 
hungered’ (cf. Armalee, p, 331). Others 
asserted that the unhappy king was starved 
to death. If he was murdered, this was 
much more likely to have been the method 
adopted than the more violent one at the 
hands of an unknown Sir Piers of Exton, for 
which the * Chronique de la Traihon ’ is the 
sole authority. The latter story was un-‘ 

3 x 
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known to Oreton in 1401, and is satisfactorily prudens ut Omerus,’ must have been mscn'vli 
disproved by the modern examination of Hi- between 1307 and 1399. Richard’s ^i!l 
chard’s skull (Archaologia, vi. 316, xlv. 823). became the wife of the poet OW]« 0 Jr 
Creton’e suggestion that Henry showed Mau- of Orleans. ' 1 au * 8 

delyn’s body, and that Rickard was still alive Richard’s short life contains all the el 

in some prison, prepared the ground for the merits of tragody. Neither by natural d 
story of Richard's escape to Scotland, which position nor youthful training was he w'li 
was started early in 1402, and supported by fitted to come through the troubles h 
letters under his signet. It found Rome ere- nueathed to him by his grandfather WitT 
deuce in England, especially among t lie friars the pleasure-loving temperament which I * 
minors, and even in the palace. According to inherited from the ‘Fair Maid of Kent ’ 
the contemporary Wyntoun (ii. 388), a poor along with her physical beauty, liichard 
man, ‘traveland’ in the ‘out ibles’ of Scot- united a firmness of will and capacity for 
land, was recognised as the deposed king by a sust ained action when roused which under 
sister-in-law of the lord of the isles, who had a more fortunate star, might have done Eno-- 
met him in her own country of Ireland; hut land good service. He deserves the credit" 
the details of the story vary greatly. The at least, of seeing that her men and money 
Scottish government certainly gave a small wore bettor expended in Ireland than m 
allowance for many yours to a person, scorn- Franco. Unhappily, these qualities were di¬ 
mply of weak intellect, whom they called verted to schemes of revenge and arbitrary 
lung Richard, and who, dying in J419 at power, which lost him the allegiance of the 
Stirling, was buried in the Black Friars nation. Abrupt and stammering in speech 
there, with a Lai in epitaph still extant. Rut luiBty and subject to sudden gusts of passion! 
itissimrificanlthaUhismiin’s first nppenranco Richard’s was a nature neither patient of 
immediately procoded a Scottish invasion of restraint nor forgetful of injuries. The 
England, and that he was always kept in tko somewhat unmanly despair attributed by 
background by the Scots. The English go- the French writers to Richard when brought 
vernmentdoclared him tobeacortain Thomas to hay may not be out of keeping with 
War do of Trumping! on, very probably an in- Iris charact or; but it should be remembered 
strument in the hands of William Serle, a that thoy professedly wrote to excite sym- 
former chamberlain of Richard, living in pathy for liis piteous fate. Richard carried 
Scotland, who had carried off or forged his to excess the pomp and show introduced by 
signet. Little was hoard of the protended Edward III. Ten thousand persons, says 
Richard after Soria’s execution in1404, The' JIardyng, were provided for in Mb household, 
French satisfied themselves as early as 1402 which, at Christmas 1398, consumed daily 
that lio was an impostor ; Croton, who liad some twenty-oight oxen and three hundred 
hailed the nows of his old mast or's ORcape in skuup. liis master cook’s ‘ Forme of Oury ’ 
a balnde and a lot < er to Richard himself, was (od, Vogge, 1780) is one of the earliest Eng- 
sent to Scotland to make inquiries, and on lish cookery books. He spent great sums ou 
his return urged Philip of Burgundy to garment semhroiderod with gold and precious 
avenge the murder of Richard ( Archwologia , stones, and first began to embroider the arms 
xxviii. 70). From time to timo the ‘mam- or budgo on the juefc-nu-corps as well as the 
met' of Scotland was still made a stalking- ninntle. One of his coats was valued at thirty 
horse to attack the Lancastrian government; t housand marks. Just before his deposition 
the conspirators of 1415 intended to mako Langland severely rebuked this extrave- 
tlio Earl of March Icing, ‘providod Richard gnnee in ‘ Richard the Fadeless’ (ed. Skeat). 
were dead,’and Oldcastlo in 1417 urged the Richard was charged, in bis later years at 
Scots to send him bit o England. Jn modern least, with turning night into day in drinking 
times the reality of Richard’s escape lias boon bouts, and with indulging in unnatural vice, 
maintained, but not convincingly, by Mr. Blit the latter allegation must be received 
Tytler. Henry had buried Richard, not in with caution (cf. Jones’s ‘Index to Records, 1 
the Bplendid tomb he had built in 1305 for under 1400-1). Ills affection for Mb first 
himself andliis first wife in the chapel of the wife admits of no doubt. Richard was alleged 
Oonfossor in Wost minster Abbey, removing to have had resort to divination. He was not 
the Boliun tomb for the purpose, hut, with- without litorary tastes. In 1879 there were 
out any ceremony, in the church of the friars bought for him a French bible, the 1 Romance 
preachers at his manor of King’s Langley, of the Rose,’ and the romances of Perceveil 
Henry V, whom as ahoy Richard, had treated andGawayn<T«e«es,p.218), Gowerdedioated 
with kindness, romoved. his body to the tomb the first version of his ‘ Oonfessio Amantis’ta 
at Westminster. The characteristic epitaph, him, explaining that the king had met him 
in which Richard describes himself as ‘aniiao on the river and bid him write ‘some newe 
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JjJw* - This was probably in 1392-5 (K. 
Ma.72S> Gower's Beziehungen »u Chaucer und 
X Ptchard II, 1889), Froissart in 1396 pre¬ 
sented him with a richly bound copy of his 
lore poems. Ohaucer was high in ins favour 
for a time, but subsequently allowed to fall 
into poverty. Richard’s expenditure was 
not always misdirected. He almost rebuilt 
Westminster Hall, as the numerous repre¬ 
sentations of his arms, and those of Edward 
the Confessor, and his device of the white 
hart, testify. He left a large sum to com¬ 
plete the reconstruction of the nave of the 
abbey church, which he had begun. His 
interments of Bishops Waltham and Waldby 
there began the practice which has made it a 
nationalmausoleum. Even Richard’s enemies 
admitted that the church owed him some gra¬ 
titude. The Franciscans supplied martyrs 
in his cause, and the Benedictines were not 
insensible of the special favour he showed 
them, ne completed in 1386 Lord Zouch’s 
Carthusian foundation at Coventry dedicated 
to St. Anne, and assisted the Bulte of Surrey 
in that of Mountgrace, near Northallerton. 
Croyland Abbey and the Dominican friary 
at King's Langley assigned him the honours 
of a founder. According to the Monk of 
Evesham, Richard was of the common 
height; but his bones, when examined in 
1871, were found to be tlioBe of a man nearly 
aix feet high. Hie yellow hair, thick and 
ourling, fell in broad maeaeB on either side 
of his face, which was round and somewhat 
feminine; his complexion was white, but fre¬ 
quently flushed. The double-pointed beard 
often worn at the time was represented in his 
case by two small tufts on the chin. His 
moustaches, which were small and sprang 
from the corners of the mouth, accentuated 
the weary and drawn look which begins to 
appear on his face aa early as 1891, and is 
so striking in the efligy on his tomb. His 
skull was muoh distorted behind, and was 
of less than average capacity. 

Besides the admirable effigy on his tomb, 
taken from the life in 1396 (engraved in 
George Hollis's‘Sepulchral EHigias’ and else¬ 
where), illuminations and other representa¬ 
tions, Sir George Soharf enumerates seven 
portrait paintings, only two of which, how¬ 
ever, can claim first-rate importance. The 
earlier is the well-known diptych by an 
unknown Italian or Bohemian artist, appa¬ 
rently painted to commemorate Richard’s 
confirmation of Bishop Spenser’s crusade in 
1882. The young king nppears kneeling 
and in profile. It is. at Wilton House, and 
was engraved by Hollar in 1 (139, and cliromo- 
lithographed by the Arundel Society in 1882. 
Some nine years later (1391) is the full- 
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length tempera portrait showing Richard 
enthroned, more than life-sire, which hung 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey untu 
its removal to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
1776. It is figured, as freed from later ac¬ 
cretions in 1860, in Scharf’s 1 Observations 
on the Westminster Abbey Portrait of Ri¬ 
chard II’ (reprinted from the ‘Fine Art 
Quarterly,’ 1867). Authentic representa¬ 
tions of Richard’s appearance in the last year 
of his life are afforded by the beautiful illu¬ 
minations in Harleian MS. 1819 of Cretan’s 
metrical history made by 1402 ( Arohaologia , 
xxviii. 88). They are all reproduced in out¬ 
line in vo_l. xx. of ‘ Archceologia,’ and most 
of them in colour, but less accurately, in 
Strutt's ‘ Regal Antiquities.’ 

[The Rolls of Parliament are very full for the 
reign ; the Records of tho Privy Council Pro¬ 
ceedings (ed. Nicolas) begin, though as yet in¬ 
complete, and the first volume (1377-81) of a 
full Calendar of the Patent Rolls has just ap¬ 
peared. To these documentary sources must he 
added Rymer’s loaders (orig. edit.), Devon’s 
Issue Rolls, and the Ancient Kalendars of the 
Exchequer. The fuller St. Albans Chronicle, 
included down to 1392 in WaUingham’s Historic 
Anglicana, and from 1893 in the AnD&les Ri- 
oarai H,_printed with Trokelowe, both in the 
Rolls Series, supplies the most detailed history 
of the reign. The Vita Ricardi II, by a monk 
of Evesham (ed. Hearne), follows it pretty 
closely down to 1390, but then becomes inde¬ 
pendent, and gives the best account of the par¬ 
liament of 1397-8, from which, or a common 
source, Adam of Usk (ed. Maunde Thompson), 
though an eye-witness, appears to have copied. 
But he has elsewhere many details peculiar to 
himself, and there is internal evidence (p. 21) 
that he wrote earlier than his editor supposes. 
The Leicester Chronicle (to 1896) of Knighton 
(or his Gontinuator), edited by Lumby in the Rolls 
Series, supplies a valuable independent account, 
embodying original documents. The Continua¬ 
tion of the Eulogium Historiarum (Rolls Ser.), 
written after 1404, is anecdotic, and rather wild 
in its dates. All the above have a Lancastrian 
bias. With them may be classed Langland’s 
Richard the Reckless (ed., with Piers Plowman, 
by Skeat), Gower’s Chronica Tripartita, and the 
later additions to his Vox Claraantis and Con¬ 
fessed Amentia, probably made after 1399. Hard- 
yng (ed. 1812), a retainer ot the Pereys, is more 
impartial; but the only English authorities de- 
oid dly favourable to Richard are Maidstone’s 
poem on his reconeiliati n with London in 1392, 
the first dedication to Gower’s Confesrin, and 
the fragment of a Cheshire Chronicle in the 
Appendix to the Chronique da la Trai’son Gre¬ 
gory’s Chronicle (Camden “oc), Fabyan (ed. 
1811), and tho Continuation of the Cioyl<nd 
Chronicle (ed. Fulman, 1884) give incidental 
he p Froi-eart (ed Kervyn dr L-tt- nhove) is 
better informed than usual about the rising of 
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1881 and tho ovonts of 1394 and 1396, in which 
latter year ho visited England. The French 
accounts of Richard's hist days, being written 
to bring odium on Ilenry IV, have to bo used 
with caution. Cretan’s metrical relation of those 
events, in many of which ho look part, written 
in 1401 (ed, Webb in Archreologin, vol. xx.), is 
far more trustworthy than the Ohronique de la 
Traison et Mort (ed, Williams for Engl, Ilist. 
Boo.), partly baked upon it, but composed with 
less sense of responsibility in 1402, aftor the 
French had definitely charged Henry with 
Richard's muider. There is some reason to bo- 
lievoUiat its author was Croton_ himself (Prof, 
p. 11), Its n/irraiivo was embodied in the ofii- 
cial Latin Chronicle of the Monk of St. Denys 
(ed. Bellaguot). For discussions of the yoxott 
question of Richard's do.itli see Arehtnologia, vi. 
314, xx. 282, 421, xxiii. 277, xxv. 394, xxviii. 
76, xlv. 309 j Revue dos Deux Monties iii. 47; 
Fox’s Hist, of Pontofract; Tyllor’s Hihi,. of 
Scotland, iii. App,; and Riddoll's Lennox (lues- 
tion, and Tracts, Legal anil Historical, Edinb. 
1836. Wnllon's Richiml II (2 vols, 18fil) is 
tho fullest modern history of the reign, with 
careful analyses of tho authorities, hilt givos 
too m ueh woiglit to I lie French writers. Tho 
best short noeiiuni, is in Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History (vol. ii.) Lingnrd (vol. iii.) anil Pauli 
(Ocschiehto England*, vol. iv.) arc also useful. 
See also A Truo Itolation of tllttt Momorablo 
Parliament which wrought wonders, 1386 (Lon¬ 
don, 1011, and Romors Tracts, iv. 174), Life 
mid Reign of Richard II, hy aPerson of Quality, 
1681, Reflections upon tho Reigns of Edward II 
and Richard II, hy Sir Robb. Howard, 1090. 
Other works consulted: Beckington’a Lotters 
(Rolls Sov.); Nool Valois’s La Franco ol lo Grand 
Bchismo d’OcoMont, 1890; Loroux’u Relations 
PoliLiqnes mitre la France et l‘Allomngno(1378- 
1101); Petal's Lohontgoschiehle Iiuuigs Won- 
eoklaiis, 1788 ; Lindner's (dofifih. dos deulsolics 
Reiches untor Kdnig Wonuol, 1876; Asehbadi, 
Ooseli. Kaiser Sigmnnds, 1838; Randford's 0 onco¬ 
logical History of Lho Kings of England, 1077; 
Tanner’s Notitia Monnstiea, 1787 ; Roturns of 
Meml'ors of Parliament, 1878; Nichols's Royal 
Wills; Willomont's Regal Heraldry, 1821; 
(>. li. O.’s Ooraploto Poorago; OrmoroiVs History 
of Cheshire, od. Holsby; Boumont's Richard II, 
in Archilcctural nnd Arclimologioul Sooioty of 
Cheshire, 1870, p. 127. J J. T_t. 

RICHARD IH (1462-1486), king of 
England, tho olovenlh child of Richard, duke 
of York [ q. v.], by Cicely, daughter of Ralph 
Novillo, first oarl of Westmorland [q. v.], was 
born at Fothoringhay Castle in Northamp- 
1 onshire on 2 Oot, 1462. At tho time of kiB 
birth tho oourt of Ilonry VI Rlood in fear of 
his father's protonsioti to ilio crown, and 
civil wav was brewing, lie was just seven 
years old when, owing lo his father's hasty 
flight from Ludlow (October 1469), his 
mother, withher two youngest sons—namely, 


George and him self-was taken in Ludlow 
Oastle and handed over hy Henry VI to tt 
keeping of her sister Anne, duchess of BuX 
nigham. But next year Henry himself fell 
mto the hands of the Yorkists at the battle 
of Northampton (10 July 1480), so that the 
Duchess of York reoovered her freedom She 
brought her sons George ana Richard to Lon¬ 
don m September, and lodged them in John 
Paston’s house. The duke.lier husband, was 
Icillod five months lator lit tli 3 battle of WrW. 
field (30 Dee. 1480), and when, shortly after- 
wards, the Lancastrians won also the second 
battle of St, Albans (17 Feb. 1481), it seemed 
as if London lay at their mercy. The 
duchess accordingly sent her two youngest 
sons by sea to Utrecht for safety; but they 
wore soon recalled by their elder brother 
who had not only caused himself to he pro¬ 
claimed king, as Edward IV, hut had sue- 
cccdud in securing his throne hy the decisive 
victory of Towton (29 March 1481), They 
returned in April, 

Out of a family of eight sons and four 
daughters only three sons and three daughters 
of tho Duchess of York now survived, Ed¬ 
ward was crowned at Westminster on28 June, 
and created his brother George Duke of Cla¬ 
rence andltioliard Duke of Gloucester. They 
wore also made knights of the Bath at the 
Tower of London just before the ceremony 
(Ansxis, Observations Introductory, Coll, of 
Authorities, p. 30). Edward then appointed 
Clarence lieutenant of Ireland, and Glouces¬ 
ter, 1 hough he was only nine years old, ad¬ 
miral of tho sea, He also gave liberal grants 
to each, and to Richard, among other things, 
tho fee-farm of tho town of Gloucester, the 
oonstablesliip of Oorfe Castle, the manor of 
Kingston Lacy, which belonged to the duchy 
of Lancastor, the castle, county, and honour 
rtf Richmond in Yorkshire, and the oounty, 
honour, and lordship of Pembroke. A few 
years lator, Richard Neville, oarl of War¬ 
wick, 1 tho Idngmalcor,’ whose disaffection to 
Edward TV was beginning, tried to seduce 
both those younger brothers from their alle- 
gianco, and earned them down with him 
to Cambridge; but Richard remained stead¬ 
fast to Edward, although Clarenaeproved dis¬ 
loyal. About the beginning of 1486 Richard 
waB elected a knight of the Garter (Axsiis, 
Register of the Garter, p. 181), and in the 
same year he was at the banquet at the en¬ 
thronement of Archbishop George Neville 
fq. v.l of York (Leiand, Colleotanea, vi. 8). 
In 1408 he had a grant of the oastle and manor 
of Farley in Somerset and the manors of 
Ileytosbury and Tefl’ont in Wiltshire, which 
had belonged to Robert, lord Hungerford, 
and of the manor and town of Bedminster, 
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which had belonged to Henry, d uke of Somer- 
, e t. In 1469 he accompanied his brother 
Edward into Norfolk just before the break¬ 
ing out of Robin of Redosdale|e rebellion [see 
Roots], and probably went with him against 
the rebels. In October, when Edward IV 
had escaped from his temporary detention 
hy Warwick in Yorkshire, Richard entered 
Hondon in his company, and was imme¬ 
diately afterwards (17 Oct.) appointed con¬ 
stable of England for life and chief justiciar 
of South Wales. Next year (1470), on 
26 Aug., he was further appointed warden 

xi. 658,1st edit,) A month later ^Richard 
accompanied Edward in his flight to Hol¬ 
land, and shared his exile till tho follow¬ 
ing March (1471). Sailing back with him 
from Flushing, he assisted him in the re¬ 
covery of his kingdom. During the voyage, 
indeed, their ships were separated hy a storm, 
and Richard, with a company of three hun¬ 
dred men, landed four miles from liavenspur, 
where his brother landed; but they soon 
joined forces, and when Edward, pretending 
that he was merely come to claim liis duchy 
of York, was allowed to enter York peacefully 
without his army, lie at first loft the latter 
at three bowshots’ distance under Richard’s 
command. Presently the city was persuaded 
to admit tho forces for twelve hours; hut 
wbensomeofthe citizens, doubting Edward’s 
good faith, insisted on liis going to tho 
minster to make oath that he would not 
claim the crown, Itichard proposed to the 
Earl of Rivers to kill the recorder and Mar¬ 
tin Do la More if the condition were insisted 
on. Edward, however, succeeded in getting 
biB forces away without any act of violence. 

Shortly afterwards, at Danbury, Richard 
assisted in the reconciliation between liis 
brother Edward and Clarence. In tho two 
battles of Barnet and Tewkosbury (14 April 
and 4 May) he commanded Edward's van¬ 
guard, and. displayed both skill and valour. 
After the latter engagement he and the 
Duke of Norfolk, as constable and marshal 
of England, passed sentence on Somerset 
and other fugitives who had received King 
Edward’s pardon after taking refuge in the 
abbey, and they were beheaded in the town. 
This was a serious function for a lad in his 
nineteenth year. Yet it is also reported, 
and perhaps truly, that he and Clarence 
butchered young Edward, prince of Wales, 
after the battle, and a fortnight later that 
he murdered the unhappy Henry VI in the 
Tower of London. On 3. July following, 
although no regular parliament soems to 
have been assembled, tho lords met in the 
parliament chamber at Westminster, and 


each severally took an oath to Edward’s eldest 
son, recognising him ns prince of Wales and 
successor to the throne. After the spiritual 
lords the names of Clarence and Gloucester 
headed those of the temporal (SotuliParlta- 
mentorum, vi. 234). Edward rewarded 
Richard’s fidelity by large additional grants 
of lands and offices. He made him great 
chamberlain of England (which office he 
resigned a year later in favour of Clarence) 
and steward of the lands of the duchy of 
Lancaster beyond Trent; and he bestowed 
on him the confiscated possessions of the 
Earl of Oxford and other Lancastrians. He 
also gavo him (14 July 1471) the castles 
of. Middleham and Sherifl-Hutton in York¬ 
shire, and Penrith in Cumberland—a portion 
of the. lands of "Warwick the Kingmaker. 
Warwick had left two daughters, of whom 
Clarence had already married the elder, and 
Richard now proposed to marry the younger, 
named Anne [see Airon, 1466-1485]. She 
had been betiothed to the late—probably 
murdered—prince of Wales, but she seems 
to have had no great objection to marry his 
reputed murderer. Clarence, however, who 
had kopt his sister-in-law hitherto in a state 
of pupilage (she was not yet fifteen), opposed 
tho marriage, and particularly objected to 
divide his father-in-law’s inheritance. He 
hid tho young lady from his brother's eyes, 
but Richard discovered her in London dis¬ 
guised as a kitchemnaid, and placed her in 
the sanctuary of St. Martin’s-le-Grond for 
security. On this a vehement dispute took 
place between tho brothers, who each sup¬ 
ported his own claim before (be king with an 
ability that astonished even lawyers; and, 
though the king decided that Richard should 
have Auue, with a certain portion of War¬ 
wick's property, an ill-will that threatened 
at times to come to blows endured for years 
between thetwo[seePtAirrAGrH-iiT,GiioHQn]. 

In September 1471 Richard is said to have 
caused the bastard Faloonbridge to be be¬ 
headed in Yorkshire [see Eatjcoitbitrg, Tuo- 
MAB, the Bastard of]. But probably there is 
some mistake here. The bastard had com¬ 
manded Warwick’s fleet and bombarded 
London while Edward was in the west 
country, but had submitted to Richard at 
Sandwich on 26 May; and Richard, took 
him to Middleham apparently as a prisoner 
on parole (Wavrin-JJ ctpost, iii. 145; cf. 
Ramsat, ii. 387, n. 3, from which it would 
seem that ‘Merlan’ must be Middleham); 
but as the bastard afterwards attempted to 
escape, hoping, os it wae believed, to have 
found shipping somewhere, he forfeited his 
claim to mercy. lie was captured at South¬ 
ampton, and probably executed there, 
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In 1473 the widowed Countess of War¬ 
wick, who had been in Beaulieu sanctuary 
in, Hampshire since her husband’s death, at 
length came out, and was conveyed by Sir 
James Tyrell [q. v.] into the north. Sho 
seems to have been anxious to throw herself 
upon Richard’s protection, and Clarence was 
believed to have objected to her removal. The 
king, according to a letter of that date, re¬ 
stored to her all her patrimonial property, 
the lands of the Beauchamps; hut she 
granted it to Richard, with whom sho had 
found a homo, probably at Middlebam. Tho 
whole of her property, howover, alike in¬ 
heritance and jointure, was dividod betwoon 
him and Clarence by an act of parliament in 
May 1474, her own rights being set aside 
just as if she wero dead, and Richard kept 
her as a prisoner while ho lived. 

Richard continued to receive now grants 
from the crown. Tn 1471 he was made jus¬ 
ticiar of North Wales; in 1472 warden of 
the royal forests north of Trent. In 1474 
a further portion of Lord Tlungerford’s lands 
was bestowed on him, and in 1476 some of 
those of tho Earl of Oxford and Sir Thomas 
de la Launde. After receiving hie share of 
Warwick’s property he rosided chiefly in 
Yorkshire, and mostly at Middlebam, though 
ho had an official residence at Pomfret aa 
steward of the duchy of Lancaster. 

In 1476, when Edward invaded France 
and made an inglorious poace with Louis XI, 
without sinking ft blow, Richard was dis¬ 
pleased and stood aloof from tho interview 
at Picquigny; but, wlion the matter was 
settled, ho paid a vieit of courtesy to Louis 
at Amiens, and received from him presents 
of plate and horses (Cominbb, bk. iv. ck. x.) 
It does not appear that ho was directly re¬ 
sponsible for the death of his brother Cla¬ 
rence in 1478, wkioh Sir Thomas Moro says 
lie openly opposed; but a suspicion pro vailed 
that ho had helped indirectly to bring it 
about. Throe days before tho duke suffered 
Richard's son woe created Earl of Salisbury 
—a second title which had belonged to Cla¬ 
rence—and three days after the event Ri¬ 
chard himself obtained lioonsos from the 
king to erect two considerable religious 
establishments, each presided over by a dean, 
the one at Barnard Castle and the otkor at 
Middlebam, for the souls of himself and his 
wife after their decease, as well as of his 
father, brothers, and sisters. 

Of the lordship of Barnard Oastlo, Richard 
had held one moiety in right of Ms wife till 
the death of Clarence, when the other moiety 
fell to him also. On the same day (21 Fob.) 
on which he obtained these liconsos he was 
again appointed to tho office of groat cham¬ 


berlain of England, which he had taorTT 
signed m Clarence's favour. Notions dtw 
ho was made admiral of England. B 
and Aquitaine. On 12 May 1480 he ^ 
appointed the king's lieutenant-general fa 
the. north, in anticipation of a Scottieb £ 
vasion, and m June a commission was directed 
to,mm and others to raise troops in Tort 
shire (Rtmeb, xii.116,117). In September^ 
had to punish a Scottish raid into Northum¬ 
berland, but he was hack again at Shenff- 
Ilulton in Ootober (Plumpton Oram. „ 
40, CamdonSoo.; Davies, York Records Z 
106, 108). On 12 June’1482 he wX 
pointed to command on army against Soot- 
land. lie began the campaign by takinv the 
town of Berwick, and leaving a fores to be¬ 
siege the castle, marohed on to Edinburgh 
lie was accompanied by Alexander, duke of 
Albany, whom Edward IV had promised to 
mako king of Scotland. His progress was 
aided by Angus ‘ Boll the Oat 1 [see nmr c T .i», 
Aeoiiibaed, fifth Eaul op Angus], Altar 
t he Scott ish nobles at Lauder took their king 
(J nines III) into their own keeping, Riehaid 
ennblod Albany to make terms for his par¬ 
don, and having exactod an important band 
from the town of Edinburgh, he obtained on 
hie return tho surrender of Berwick Castle. 

A campaign so successful won for him the 
thanks of parliament, which met in January 
1483. lie had also been for some years war¬ 
den of the west marches, and had brought 
the borders into suoh admirable subjection 
that, in reward for his services, parliament 
made the extraordinary provision that that 
wardonship should descend to hie heirs male, 
with the possession of Carlisle and various 
lands in Cumberland, and such adjoining 
distriotB of Scotland as they should be able 
to oonquer (JSotuli Pari vi. 197,204). 

Oh 9 April following Edward IV died at 
"Westminster, leaving to Richard the care of 
his family and kingdom during the mrnonty 
of his eldest son Edward, then in his thirteenth 
year. Lord Hastings sent Richard notice 
of the ovent, and ha immediately repaired to 
York, where he held a funeral service for 
his brother, and called on all the neighbour- 
ing gentry to swear allegiance to Edward V, 
Mmsol f setting the example. Meanwhile the 
queen-dowager and her relatives had like¬ 
wise sent word to young Edward, who was 
then at Ludlow, and whom they wished to 
oome up to London with a strong escort; 
but Lord Hastings said if the company wore 
dangerously large he would retire to Calais, 
of which place he was governor. Eastings 
was not the only one suspicious of the 
Woodvilles or Wydevilles, the queen dow¬ 
ager’s family. When Richard reachedNortb- 
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ampton on the 29th, the young king had 
cone as far as Stony Stratford, ten miles 
farther on; but his undo, Lord Rivers, and 
his uterine brother, Lord Richard Grey, rode 
hack to Northampton to salute Gloucester 
in his name. The Duke of Buckingham also 
arrived there, and he and Gloucester supped 
together with Rivers and Grey. But after 
supper the two dukes held an interview 
apait, and next morning, having secured the 
Ws of the mn, and seized Rivers and Gray, 
and some others, went on to Stony Stratford, 
and brought the young king hack to North¬ 
ampton, tolling him that his maternal rela¬ 
tives had a design to seize the government 
hy force. The poor boy-king burst into tears, 
hut the tale was very generally believed, 
when the dukes, on the way to London, ex¬ 
hibited the ‘ barrels of harness ’ seized in the 
possession of his escort. Moreover, the 
Woodville party had done some questionable 
things in London, and had meant to have 
crowned the lad on 4 May—almost as soon 
as he could well have arrived, even if his 
course had been uninterrupted. As it was, 
he only reached London that very day, in 
company with his uncle, Gloucester, ana the 
Duke of Buckingham. Hie mother, mean¬ 
while, hearing what had occurred, had with¬ 
drawn herself in great haste into the sanc¬ 
tuary at Westminster, which adjoined the 
palace, getting a breach made in the walls, 
to remove her furniture, and took with her 
her second son, Richard, duke of York, and 
her five daughters. 

Richard seems to have been recognised by 
the council, even before his arrival in Lon¬ 
don, as protector of the king and kingdom. 
The young king, who was at first lodged in 
the bishop of London’s palace by St. Paul’s, 
was soon transferred to the royal apartments 
in the Toivor. A new day—22 June—was 
fixed for the coronation, and parliament was 
summoned to meet three days later. Arch¬ 
bishop Rotherham of York was deprived of 
the great seal, and Dr. Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln, was made chancellor in his place. 
TheWoodville influence was quite subverted. 
The queen’s brother, Lionel, bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, was in the sanctuary along with her, 
and the property of her son, the Marquis of 
Dorset, who, as constable of the Tower, had 
fitted out a fleet with money and arms from 
that fortress, was everywhere confiscated. 
0n9 JunetheProtector held a council, which 
sat from ten to two o’clock, and it was 
significantly noted that no communication 
was held with the queen. Next day Richard 
wrote to the mayor and corporation of York, 
requesting them to sond up at once os many 
armed men as they could get together, to 


protect him and the Duke of Bu ckingham 
against an alleged conspiracy of the queen’s 
adherents. 

The fact seems to be that some of the 
council, especially Hastings, who hadhitherto 
opposed the Woodvilles, were beginning to 
be moTe apprehensive of Richard’s ambition 
than of theirs. Conferences took place at St. 
Paul’s and elsewhere as to how to get the king 
out of Richard's power; while the protector 
himself held private consultations with his 
more confidential friends at Crosby’s Place 
in Bishopsgate Street, and for a time de- 
serl ed the regular council in the Tower. On 
13 June, however, he appeared there. He 
was very urbane, asked Morton, bishop of 
Ely, for strawberries from his garden in Hol- 
bom [see Mobton, John, 1420 P-1600], and, 
after opening the business, begged leave 
of temporary absence. An hour later he 
returned,with a strangely altered demeanour, 
and inquired what punishment they deserved 
who had conspired against his life. He 
accused the queen as a sorceress who, with 
Jane Shore as her accomplice, had wasted 
his body 1 by their sorcery and witchcraft,’ 
in proof of which he bored his left arm 
to the council, shrunk and withered, as, 
according to Sir ThomaB More, who relates 
the story, ‘it was never other.’ Hastings 
answered that if they had so done they de¬ 
served heinous punishment. ‘What f ’ said 
theProtector, ‘ dost thou serve me with ifs 
and with ands ? I tell thee they have done 
it, and that I will make good on thy body, 
traitor t’ Then he struck his fist violently 
upon the council table. Armed men rushed 
in and arrested Hastings and Lord Stanley, 
Bishop Morton and Archbishop Rotherham. 
Hastings was borne off to immediate execu¬ 
tion on Tower Green, the Protector swearing 
that he would not dine till he had seen his 
head off. Then Richard sent for some of the 
leading citizens, before whom he and Buck¬ 
ingham appeared in rusty armourwhichthey 
had hastily put on, and told them they had 
just escaped a plot to assassinate them in 
the oouncil chamber. A proclamation was 
also put out to that effect, rather too neatly- 
written, as Some observed, to give it credit, 
for it seemed to have been prepared before¬ 
hand. Richard then seized the property of 
Jane Shore, and, hy bringing her before the 
bishop of London's court as a woman of 
loose life, caused her to do penance in the 
streets with a lighted taper. His object, 
perhaps, was to punish her for some political 
intrigue, but the patience with which she 
underwent her penance attracted general 
sympathy. Then followed, at Pomfret, on 
25 jWe, the execution, apparently by com- 
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, maud of the Earl of Northumberland, but 
■without any legal trial, of Earl Hirers, Lord 
Richard Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
who had been taken at Stony Stratford. 

Meanwhile there wus intense agitatioH in 
London. "Westminster was full of armed 
men, and "Richard was expecting more from 
Yorkshire, yot threo days after tho execution 
of Hustings, Archbishop Bourchior somehow 
persuaded tho quoon to dolivor up hor second 
son, the Buko of York, out of sanctuary, to 
keep company with his brother in tho Towor. 
The coronation was now deferred until 2 Nov., 
and on Sunday, 22 Juno, when it was to liavo 
taken placo, Dr. Shaw, at St. Paul's Cross, 
preached a sermon, in which ho intimated 
that tho children of Edward IV and Eliza¬ 
beth Woodvillo were illegitimate, and that 
tho crown belonged by right to tho Protect or. 
Nor woe this all, for the preacher further in¬ 
sinuated that Edward IV himself was a bas¬ 
tard, which ho must have boon authorised to 
do by Richard, to tho dishonour of hie own 
mother. Further, it had boon arranged tliat 
Richard was to pass by during tho sermon, 
hut ho arrived rather late, and when the 
preacher, returning to tho subject, said, ‘ Tills 
is his father's own figure,’ the crowd, already 
deeply shocked, made no responso. 

On tho Tuosday following (21 Juno") the 
Duke of Buckingham, with some olhor lords 
and knights, addrossod tho citizens at the 
Guildhall in an eloquent spooch in favour of 
Richard’s claims. The citizens remaining 
dumb, the recorder was instructed to ask 1 : 
they would have Richard for their king, and 
a few at tho end of t ho hall cried, ‘ Ring 
Richard I’ Next day, tho 25tli, was that 
for which parliament had been summoned, 
and, though a supersedeas had boon received 
at York to countermand the sending up of 
representatives, tliero was certainly some¬ 
thing like a parliamentary assembly that 
day in London. A roll was brought in de¬ 
claring Riclinrd to ho rightful king, on the 
ground that Edward’s marriage with Eliza¬ 
beth Woodville was invalid, Edward having, 
it was asserted, made a precontract of ma¬ 
trimony with Dome Eleanor Butler,‘daugh¬ 
ter of the old Earl of Shrewsbury.’ More¬ 
over, it was insisted that that marriage had 
led to grave inconveniences. Besides, Edward 
himself had been bom abroad, at Rouen, and 
his brother Clarence at Dublin. Richard 
alone of tho brothers was tho true-born 
Englishman. On these grounds a deputation 
was sent to him at Baynard’s Castle, asking 
him to assume the crown. Buckingham was 
spokesman, and Richard, with feigned re¬ 
luctance, acceptod the honour. Next day, 
accompanied by a number of the nobles, he 


wont to Westminster, and seated himeelfin 
the marble chair. From that day (26fi 
he dated the commencement of has reian 

immediately afterwards Sir RieharfBad- 
cltffe [q.v.], who had earned out the oxeeu- 
tions at Pomfrot, came up with the Yorkshire 
bands written for by Rieliard to protect hh! 
solf against the queen-dowager. Theycemeun 
very ill accoutred m rusty armour, and wem 
,1 oiuod by others from "Wales—a force, desDits 
the sneers of the citizens, sufficient to keen 
London quiet till the coronation. It took 
place at Westminster on Sunday, 6 July 
Two days before tho king had proceeded m 
Btato down the river to the Tower, and libe¬ 
rated Lord Stanley and Archbishop Bother- 
ham from their confinement; the next day 
there wore pageants, and the coronation itself 
was conductedwith particular splendour, the 
newly pardoned Stanley carrying the mace 
as lord high constable. The success of the 
usurpation, howover, at once produced a 
changed feeling among the nobility, and 
Rielutrd, we are told, lost the hearts of many 
who would ha vo fought to tho death for him 
as Frol ector. Slrangoly enough, even Buck¬ 
ingham wns disaffected, and Bishop Morton, 
having boon committed to his custody, flat¬ 
tered his vanity by the suggestion that ha 
would have been a bolter ruler than Rieliard. 
Thoughts of supplanting Richard certainly 
beam to havo occurred to him, and the murder 
which soon after followed of the dethroned 
Edward V and his brother must have stimu¬ 
lated them all the more; hut they were prs- 
eontly laid aside in favour of a project to 
assist Henry, carl of Richmond, to tho crown 
[bpo IIenby VII]. 

Tho secret order for tho death of the two 
young princes seems to have been given by 
ltiohard whon 011 a royal progress which he 
made just after his coronation. He went 
first by "Windsor and Reading to Oxford, 
whore ho mot with a noble reception, and 
epont two days visiting the colleges; then 
to "Woodblock, where lie won popularity by 
disafforesting some land that his brother Ed¬ 
ward had annoxed to Whichwood Forest; 
then on to Gloucester, and to "Worcester. 
Each of those towns offered him a gift of 
money to defray his oxponses, as London 
itself had done before; but he gracefully de¬ 
clined, saying he would rather have their 
hearts thau their monoy. At Warwick, 
which ho reached next, ho received the Duke 
of Albany and an embassy from Spain. He 
then went on through Coventry, Leicester, 
and Nottingham to York, which he reaoked 
on 29 Aug, There he stayed several days, 
and on 8 Sept, he and his queen [see Asss, 
1456-1485] walked through the streets with 
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crowns on their heads, and his son Edward 
was created prince of Wales. 

During this progress the princes were at 
first kept in close custody within the Tower, 
so that little was known about them, and 
conspiracies began to be formed for their 
liberation. Thero was also a project for con¬ 
veying some of thoirsislers in disguise beyond 
sea to prevent which a force of armed mon 
was iaid round the abbey and its neighbour¬ 
hood. Cabals against Richard spread all 
oyer the southern counties, and it was given 
out that Buckingham would load the move¬ 
ment. But the news speedily followed that 
the two young princes were dead. How 
they had been cut off no one knew, but no 
one doubted that it was a murder. Bucking¬ 
ham then, at the suggestion of Morton, 
opened communications with Richmond in 
Brittany, who was to invade England in 
aid of a general insurrection, to take place 
ail over the southern counties and in Wales 
simultaneously on 18 Oct. The secret, how¬ 
ever, leaked out. The Duko of Norfolk wrote 
from London on the 10th for aid to put down 
disturbances in Kent, and Richard himself, 
who had reached Lincoln on the lltli, wrote 
from, thence to York for a body of men to 
meet him at Leicester on the 21st to help 
him to subdue Buckingham. On the 23rd 
he issued a proclamation offering rewards for 
the apprehension of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
the otter leaders, and inveighing against the 
rebels us subvcrlers of mornlifcy^ pointing piir- 
ticulorly to the dissolute life of Dorset, who 
had now taken Jane Shore into his keeping. 

The rebellion, however, was defeated not 
by arms, hut by stormy weather. An unusual 
flood swellod'tlie Severn, and Buckingham 
couldnot get out of Wales, the bridges being 
destroyed to slop his progress. Provisions 
run short, and his followers deserted. At 
last he himself fled northwards in disguise 
into Shropshire, where he was betrayed and 
delivered up by a retainer. He was brought 
before Richard, who had come south with 
an army as far as Salisbury on 2 Nov., and, 
after being examined, was sent to summary 
execution. Meanwhile the storm had also 
frustrated the invasion of Richmond, and 
the whole rebellion collapsed. The lung was 
received in triumph at Exotor, and returned 
to London hofore tho end of November, 

Parliament had been summoned for 0 Nov., 
but owing to the rebellion it was put off, 
and met on 23 Jan. 1484. Tbe king's title 
was confirmed, his son declared heir-appa¬ 
rent, and the leading lords and gentlemen 
of the household called to swear to tho suc¬ 
cession. An act of attainder was passed 
against a hundred persons concerned m the 


rebellion, and some good laws were enacted, 
among which was one for the abolition of 
‘ benevolences.’ On 1 March Richard signed 
a declaration before the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, that if his nieces would come out 
of sanctuary, he would put them in surety 
of their lives and persons, and marry them 
to ’gentlemen born,’giving also a pension 
for life to their mother, whom lie called 
‘ damo Elizabeth Groy.’ The object was 
clearly to prevent any of the daughters being 
conveyed abroad and married to Richmond. 
The offor was accepted, and the ladies came 
out of sanctuary. On 10 March Richard 
issued a remarkable circular to the bishops, 
urging them to repress and punish immo¬ 
rality. About the same time numerous com¬ 
missions of muster and array were issued to 
meet the danger of invasion. After the par¬ 
liament tho king visited Cambridge, and went 
on to Nottingham, where he received newB 
of the death of his only legitimate son, so 
recently named heir-apparent. He continued 
his progress to York, Middlehnm, and Dur¬ 
ham, returning to Westminster for a short 
time in August, when ho caused Ilenry VTb 
body to be removed from Chertsey to Wind¬ 
sor. Shortly afterwords ha went to Notting¬ 
ham to receive a Scottish embassy in Sep¬ 
tember. Nott ingliam from this timo was lus 
principal residence—apparently as a central 
position vvhoro he might receive news from 
any quarter of invasion, of which he stood in 
constnnt dread. Towards the close of tho 
year ho issued a proclamation for the punish¬ 
ment of lying rumours and seditious writ¬ 
ings, and Uolyngboume, a Wiltshire gentle¬ 
man, who seems to hava been one of the first 
promoters of Richmond’s attempted invasion 
the year before, suffered the hideous death 
of a traitor on Tower Ilill, not more, it was 
thought, for that than for n well-known 
rhyme aimed at the king and his three load¬ 
ing councillors. 

On 7 Deo. the chancellor was instructed 
to propare a proclamation against Richmond 
ana his adherents. On the 18th commis¬ 
sioners were directed to inquire in Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Middlesex what number 
of armed men could be got ready on a sudden 
alarm. Bat the king kept a particularly gay 
Christmas at Westminster, and his eldest 
niece, the intended bride of bis rival, danced 
at court iu apparel exactly similar to that 
of his own queen—a fact which gave rise to 
strange surmises. On Twelfth night follow¬ 
ing (6 Jan. 1485) he walked with the crown 
on his head in "Westminster Hall. But on 
that very day ho received information from 
beyond sea that his enemies would certainly 
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attempt an invasion in tlie following Bummer. 
To meet this lie was driven to tlie expedient 
of a forced loan, too muoli like the benevo¬ 
lences that he had condemned in parliament, 
andthisincreasedkisunpopularity. Further, 
he seemed to have contemplated somehow 
getting rid of his queen, of whose barrenness 
ho complained to Archbishop Rotherham and 
others, and marrying his niece "Elizabeth. 
The queen actually died on 16 March—the 
day of an eclipso of the sun—and tho talk 
about hie intention was so strong that it dis¬ 
mayed for a time the Earl of Richmond in 
Franco; bat tho idea mot with suck opposi¬ 
tion tkat ke was obliged to deny publicly 
that lie had ever ontarlained it. Ho sent 
Elizabeth to Sherid-TIutton, where also he 
kept his brother Clarence's aon Edward, carl 
of Warwick [q. v.] A ftor hie own son's death 
ho had proclaimed tho latter heir-apparent. 
But he now sot him asido in favour of his 
other nephew, John, earl of Lincoln, tho sou 
of his sistor Elizabeth by tho Duke of Suffolk. 
Tie loft London in the spring, and was at 
Nottingham again in June, lie put Lord 
JjOvqI in command of a fleet at Southampton. 
On 22 Juno commissions of array wore issued 
to every county, with orders for overy one to 
he ready at an hour’s warning, and next day 
the proclamation of December against Rich¬ 
mond and his adherents was renewed. Rich¬ 
mond, however, landed at Milford Haven 
on 1 or 8 Aug_., and, notwithstanding some 
alarms of opposition, auccaaded oasily in about 
a week in reaching Shrewsbury, with a con¬ 
siderable accession rondo to his forces by 
"Welsh chieftains whom Richard had too 
much trusted. 

Richard was collecting an avmy at Not¬ 
tingham, hut the troops had not all como to¬ 
gether. Among others ho lied required the 
presence of Lord Stanley out of Lancashire, 
but. Stanley sent an excuse that ho was ill 
of tho sweating sickness. Ilis son, Lord 
Strange, at the same timo endeavoured to 
escape from tho court ? but being taken, con¬ 
fessed that he and his uncle, Sir William 
Stanley, had been in communication with 
the onomy. The young man, however, throw¬ 
ing himself on the king’s mercy, offered tho 
strongest assurances that his father at least 
would shortly bring liis forces to Riohard’s 
aid. Richard took care to keep him safe as 
a hostage 

The intelligence that Henry had reached 
Shrewsbury struck Richard with dismay. 
He had hoard of his landing, and yet lmd 
deferred for one day sotting out against him, 
as the 15th was tho feast of tho Assumption 
of Our Lady. But hearing next that lioury 
had reaohed Lichfield, he set out for Leicester, 


his army drawn out in long array, will, ft. 
baggage m the middle, he EimselffSS 
on a great white oourser with his bodvmZf 

on the 20th, and marched out again on the 
morning of tho 21st, at the head of aW 
army, it was thought, than had ever before 
been seen m England. He wore his crown 
upon his head, and encamped at night at a 
spot some little way south of Marke t Bos- 
worth. liis adversary that same night en¬ 
camped within, three miles of him, and earlv 
on (ha 22nd both parties prepared for battle. 

Richard rosemthe twilight,pale andhoemra 

disturbed, as he admitted, by fearful Sams' 
and said the issue of that day's conflict would 
be disastrous for England, whichever party 

n railed. He sum moned Lord Stanley, who 
approached within a Bhort distance of 
either camp, to join him at once. Stanley 
refused, and Richard ordered his son Strange 
to ho at once beheaded; hut the execution 
of tho ordor was deferred in the preparation 
for battlo. Richard occupied Ambien Hill, 
and there was a marsh between him and the 
onomy, along tho side of which Henry led 
his men, leaving it to the right as a pro¬ 
tection. But when he had passed it Richard 
ordered tha attack, and a shower of arrows 
on either side began the engagement, backed 
up by some volleys of cannon from that of 
Henry. Tho armies then came to close 
quarters, and the Stanleys, hothLordStanley 
nud Sir William, joined Henry openly. Ri¬ 
chard, finding his followers half-hearted, 
dashed over the hill against his antagonist in 
person,killed "WilliamBrandon,hisstandard- 
bearer, and threw to the ground Sir John 
Olionoy, a man of great strength. Henry, 
however, maintained his own against him, 
till the coming up of Sir William Stanley 
changed the fortune of the day, and Richard 
was surrounded and killed. 

After the battle his dead body was carried 
to Leicester, trussed across a horse’s hack, 
behind a pursuivant, and with a halterround 
the neck. After two days’ public exposure 
it was buried there at the Grey Friars. But 
some years later Henry YH erected a fine 
tomb for him, with an effigy in alabaster, 
which was destroyed within fifty years after 
it was built, at the dissolution of the mo¬ 
nasteries (Exoerpta Mistorioa, p.106). 

That Riohara was on undersized, hump- 
hooked man, with his left shoulder, as More 
tells us, higher than the right, has always 
been the tradition: and though doubts have 
been cast on his deformity, there is an in¬ 
teresting record of a petty squabble at York 
within Bii years after his death, in which he 
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waB called 1 an hypocrite and a crouchback.’ 
jjnt the deformity could scarcely have been 
very marked in one who performed such feats 
upon the battlefield, nor does it appear dis¬ 
tinctly in any contemporary portrait, though 
there are not a few. Of these several are of 
the same type, and perhaps by the some 
artist, ns those in the royal collection at 
Windsor and the National Portrait Gallery. 
They exhibit an anxious-looking face, with 
features capable, no doubt, of very varied 
expression, but scarcely the look of trans¬ 
parent malice and deceit attributed to him 
hy Polydore Vergil, or the warlike, hard- 
favoured visage with which he is credited by 
gir Thomas More. 

[MoTe’sHiefc. of Richard III; Polydore Vergil’s 
JIistoriaAnglica. Hall's Chron.; Fabyan’s Chron. j 
Hist. Croylandensis Continuatio in Fulman. 
The above are the original literary sources of 
information, to which may be added for details, 
TV. TVyrcester, Annalea; Fragment relating to 
Edward TV, at end of Th. Sprotti Chronica, ed. 
Hearna; Thieo Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
Warkworth’s Chron., Flumptoa Correspondence, 
Documents relating to the Collegiate Church of 
Jliddleham, and Restoration of ICingEdwnrd IV, 
all published by the Camden Boa .; Jehan de 
■ffavnn’a Anchiennes Oronicques, ed. Dupont; 
Deaton Letters, ed. Gairdner; Devon’s Issue 
Bdls; Davies's York Records; Oalendarium 
Botulonim Patentium (Record Comm.); Re¬ 
port IX of Deputy Keeper of Public Records; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, and Sandford's Genealogical 
Hist.; Archmologia, lv. 159 eq. _ Of more modern 
biographies and criticisms it is important to note 
Buck’s Richard IH in Kennett's Complete Hist, 
of England, Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Gardner's Life and Reign of Richard III, Legge’s 
The Unpopular King, and Ramsay’s York and 
Innoaster. Buck, Walpole, an# Legge, together 
with Miss Halstead, whose two volumes on 
Bichard III are now rather out of date, plead 
for a more favourable view of Richard’s charac¬ 
ter.] J, G. 


RICKARD, Bakc, op Cornwall and 
Kma op mn Romans (1209-1272), second 
sou of King John and Isabella of Angoufeme, 
who subsequently married Hugh of Lusi- 
gnan, was born at "Winchester on Monday, 
6 Jan. 1209 (Ann. Bermondsey, p. 461; Ann. 
Wawrlsy, p. 264), He was christened Ri¬ 
chard in memory of his uncle, Richard I. 
In February 1214 be accompanied his father 
and mother on John’s unlucky expedition to 
Poitou (Ralph Coggeshall, p. 168). After 
John’s death, on 19 Oct. 1210, Geoffrey de 
Marisco [q. v.]^ justiciar of Ireland, offered 
Richard and has mother a safe refuge in Ire¬ 
land, which was, however, civilly declined 
by the council of Henry HI, Richard’s older 
brothor (Fcedera, i. 146; cf. Gilbert, Vice¬ 


roys of Ireland , p. 80). Early in the new 
reign Richard became governor of Ohilham 
Castle in Kent, and lord of the great honour 
of Wallingford (Dugdale, Baronage , i. 761). 
Richard now Beems to have spent much of his 
time atCorfe Castle,Dorset, underthe charge 
of its governor, Peter de Mauley [q.v.], King 
John’s Poitevin favourite. Here ha received 
his early education. On 7 May 1220Peter de 
Mauley was ordered to bring Bichard from 
Wallingford to Westminster ( Fcedera , i. 160) 
to witness his brother’s coronation. 

In 1221 Bichard received the honour of 
Eye. Early in 1223 he lay Bick at Lambeth 
(Rot. Lit. Claus, i. 640). In July of the 
same year he went on pilgrimage to Canter¬ 
bury with bis brother-in-law, Alexander H, 
king of Scots (ib. i. 654). In the late summer 
Richard accompanied his brother on his in¬ 
vasion of the Welsh border (ib. i. 006). To 
his honour of Eye wbb now added half of the 
estates of Henry of Pagham, a follower of 
Falkes deBreautfi (ib. i. 605,621). 

Richard’s active career began in 1226, 
when he was Bixteen years old. The pacifi¬ 
cation of England had now so far advanced 
that a great effort was resolved upon to win 
hack the Aquitanian heritage of the English 
Mugs which had been almost altogether lost 
under King John. Richard was chosen as 
the nominal leader of the expedition destined 
for Prance. On 2 Feb. 1226 Henry III girt 
him with the knightly sword (Oxhhhdes, p. 
162). On 13 Feb. Richard was granted the 
wealthy earldom of Cornwall, then in the 
king’s hands (. Rot.Lit . Claus, ii. 16; Rot.Mwnd. 
i. 66), to which were added in November the 
Cornish tin mines in possession of his mother. 
Queen Isabella (Pauli, Qesckiohte von Bng- 
land, iii, 566), It is probable that he was 
invested at the same tune with the county 
of Poitou, so that he might call upon the 
allegiance of the Poitevins as their la wful 
lord against the aggressions of Louis "VXH 
(Wybes, p. 68; Koch, Richard von Corn¬ 
wall, i. 14-15). His uncle, the veteranWil- 
liam Longsword, earl of Salisbury [q. v/j, 
and Philip of Albigny were appointed hie 
chief counsellors. On 28 March Count Ri¬ 
chard sailed with a considerable army. He 
landed at Bordeaux, where he was enthusi¬ 
astically received. Richard easily captured 
St. Macaire and Bazas, the outposts of 
French influence, and on 2 May he wrote a 
brief letter to Henry HI, boasting that all 
Gascony, save one town and one noble, was 
reduced to his obedience (Fcedera, i. 178). 
The one resisting town, La Rfiole, was now 
subdued, after a long, fierce, and often in¬ 
terrupted struggle, while the winning over 
of Bergerac, through the timely defection of 
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its lord to the English, opened up the road 
over the Dordogne towards Poitou. Richard's 
position was made more difficult hy the dis¬ 
union of his advisors (Royal Letters, i, 888), 
by tho sickness and return homo of William 
Longsword, and by tho depredations of 
Savary de Maulfion and tho corsairs of La 
Roohello, who intercepted his convoys and 
strailoncd his resources. Richard, who sought 
to keep on good terms with the ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities, was further embarrassed 
by tho necessity of forming an alliance with 
Raymond of Toulouso ( who supported the 
Albigensians. Early 111 1226 Louis VIII 
took tho cross against Haymond, and llav- 
mond complained to Henry III that lio 
could get 110 help from Iliohard (Royal Let¬ 
ters, i. 338). Rut btrict neutrality was on- 
joined on both Ilenry and Richard by the 
pope (Fcedera, i. 18B). On tho oilier hand 
the pope exhorted Louis VIII to surrender 
tho lands that the English kings had once 
held, and the Lusiguans to obey their English 
count (ib. i. 181). Itichard also nogotiat ed an 
alliance with tho counts of Auvergne (Petit- 
Dbtaieeis, p. 268; cf. Pieces Justiflcatioes, 
No. viii). lie bent homo a proposal for his 
own marriago with a daughter of tho ldngof 
Leon, but wus told by tho king and council 
that they hoped soon to nogotiato a more ad¬ 
vantageous union (Rot. Lit. Claw. ii. 83). 
Various roinforcemonts were sent out from 
England (ib. ii. 110-17; Trivet, pp. 216-16), 
but Richard was forced _ to lax Gascony 
severely, and to oiTond his ally, the arch¬ 
bishop of Bordoaux, by laying handB oil 
church properly. Under tlieso circumstances 
there was little fighting in 1226. In tho 
spring the French appoarod bofore tho 
walls of Bordeaux (Fcedora,!. 178). Richard 
mado a vain oifort to find a rofugo in La 
Rochelle (Canon of 'Pours, p. 316; Matt. 
Paris, iii. 111). But tho death of Louis VIII 
on 8 Nov. 1220 gave Richard another chance. 
Louis IX was a minor, and many of the great 
baronB entered into a conspiracy against his 
authority. Savary do Maulfion again changed 
sides, and at his bidding La Rochelle opened 
its gates to Richard. The turbulent Ilugh 
of Lusignau and the poworful Viscount of 
Thouars concluded treaties with Richard on 
18 Deo. ( Ihdera, i. 183), and a truce fol¬ 
lowed with tho Eronoh king (ib. i, 186). 
Ilenry III confirmed and prolonged the 
agreement (ib. i. 100-2), and in May 1227 
Richard returned to England. 

. In July 1227 tho good, understanding be¬ 
tween Riohard and tho king, of which tho 
latter had given abundant proofs in Richard's 
absence, was broken by a violent quarrel 
over Richard’s claim to a manor which, 


originally belonging to the earldom of (W 
wall, had been granted by Xing j o]l ™ 
Waleroa the German. Henry, who had iast 
been declared of age, resented Richard’s^ 
mand for the judgment of the magnate 
and hade Richard resign the manor or quit 
the realm. Richard retired to MarlbormU 
where ho entered into a confederacy with 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. Earl 
Ranulf of Chester joined the league, and in 
a short time a formidable force, including 
eight earls, met at Stamford to support the 
earl against the king, though they made a 
Rliow of blaming not Henry, but the justiciar, 
Hubert doBurgh. Henry met theconfederates 
011 3 Aug. at Northampton, and practically 
granted nil they aBked. In compensation for 
Wnlornn's manor, Richard received from the 
king all their mother's dower, along with the 
English lands rightfully belonging to the 
Count of Brittany (i.e. the honour of Rich¬ 
mond) and tho late Count of Boulogne (Rog. 
W end. iv. 141-3). The brothers were fnends 
again, but the incident is noteworthy as first 
bringing Richard into close touch with the 
s r owing baronial opposition. 

In 1230 Richard attended Henry HI on 
liis inglorious expedition to Brittany (Sayal 
Letters, i. 363), when Count Peter of Brittany 
rogninod tho earldom of Richmond, which 
Biclmrd bad had in liis ouslody since 1227. 
On 30 March 1231 Richard was married to 
Isabella, tho beautiful daughter of the eider 
William Marshal, first earl of Pembroke 
[q.v.] of that house, and the widow of Gilbert 
do Clare, earl of Gloucester, who had died on 
26 Oet. 1230 (Wines, p. 72). The alliance 
closely connected Richard with the baronial 
lenders. Tho Earls Marshal and the Earls of 
Norfolk and Daby were his brothers-in-law; 
tho Earl of Gloucester was his stepson. 
Richard in July 1232 joined his brother-in- 
law, Richard Marshal, in upholding Hubert 
de Burgh, on whose ruin the king was re¬ 
solved in deference to his foreign counsellors 
(ib. p. 88; Royal Letters, i. 410). 

Meanwhile Richard was muchoccnpied in 
Wales, where ho was now acquiring exten¬ 
sive possessions of his own. His brother had 
granted him the castle of Builth and the 
custody of the lands of William de Broose, 
whom Llywelyn ab Iorwerth [q.v.] had put 
to death. This involved him in war with 
Llywelyn, who had Builth in his posses¬ 
sion. In the winter of 1232-45 Richard was 
fighting in person in Wales in co-operation 
with Richard Marshal. By March 1238 he 
had driven Llywelyn back and strongly forti¬ 
fied and garrisoned the castle of Radnor,as » 
chock on tho aggressions of theWelsbprmc* 
(Ann, Tewkesbury, p. 88). 
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In the summer of 128S the quarrel be¬ 
tween Henry and. the Earl Marshal grew 
critical, but the Earl of Cornwall deserted 
jus brother-in-law for his brother, and his 
lands were ravaged by one of Marshal’s 
partisans, Richard Shvard [q.vJUwn. Omey, 
p. 76). Next year Richard Marshal's death 
led to a general pacification. All through 
the struggle Richard showed great weak¬ 
ness. He was plied largely with grants 
from his brother. Besides the Welsh grants, 
he received the profits of a specially searching 
judicial iter (Ann. Tewkesbury, p. 00), and in 
1235 the lordship of the castle and honour of 
KnareshoTOUgh (Doyie, i. 436). 

During 1235 Richard also took an active 
port in promoting the marriage of his sister 
Rubella to the Emperor Frederick II, with 
wliomlie exchanged many letters andpresents. 
But the request made early next year by 
Frederick that Richard should pay him a 
visit and take a high command in an ex¬ 
pedition projected against the French was 
refused by the magnates at Merton on the 
ground that Richard was heir to the throne. 

Gregory IX had long been striving to or¬ 
ganise a new crusade. In June 1230 a 
gathering of magnates assembled at Win¬ 
chester, and many of them took the cross. 
At their head was Richard of Cornwall. 
He cut down and sold his woods to pay the 
cost of his pilgrimage. But domestic troubles 
delayed his departure. The marriage of 
Henry HI in 1230 had brought over a new 
swarm of foreigners, and Richard again put 
himself at the head of the growing oppo¬ 
sition to his brother. In 1237 ho openly- 
rebuked the Icing for his greed and mal¬ 
administration (Matt. Pams, iii, 411). In 
1238 he was the mouthpiece of the baronial 
opposition to the marriage of his niece Elea¬ 
nor, William Marshal’s widow, to Simon of 
Montfort [q. v.l, then looked upon as simply 
one of the greedy group of high-born foreign 
adventurers (Royal Letters, ii. 15). For a 
short time the Earl of Cornwall was the 
popular hero. Bat he soon again showed 
his characteristic infirmity of purpose. The 
legate Otho, working in the king’s interest, 
strove hard to win Richard over; and the 
latter was easily reconciled both to Earl 
Simon and Henry III. On 20 June 1239 he 
stood godfather, along with Simon, to the 
future Edward X. He mediated effectively 
when. Henry and Simon quarrelled on 2 Aug 
1239. As before, fresh grants rewarded his 
conversion to the royal cause. He now re¬ 
ceived the manor of Lidford and the forest 
of Dartmoor, possessions which extended his 
Cornish estates as faT as Exeter. In January 
1210 the death of his wife Isabella in child¬ 


birth, quickly followed by that of her new¬ 
born son, overwhelmed him with grief. But 
he hurried on his crusading preparations. 
The bishops at Reading urged him not to go. 
His presence was the one check on the ra- 

E acious foreigners. Richard answered that 
e could not any longer endure the desolation 
of England (ib. iv. 11). As a last contribu¬ 
tion to peace, he reconciled Gilbert Marshal 
with the king. 

On 10 June 1240 he bade adieu at Hover 
to the king, in whose care he left his little 
son Henry and his vast estates. A large num¬ 
ber of English knights and nobles followed 
him. The most famous among them were 
Simon de Montfort and the younger William. 
Longsword, earl of Salisbury (ib. iv. 44). By 
midsummer day 1240 Richard had reached 
Paris, where St. Louis and his mother. Queen 
Blanche, gave him a hearty welcome. Ray¬ 
mond Berengar, count of Provence, the 
father of QueonEleanor, methim atTarasoon, 
and accompanied him to Saint-Gilles. Mean¬ 
while Gregory IX renewed his quarrel with. 
Frederick II, and wished to dofer nHcrusading 
untilFredorickwas subdued. At Saint-Gilles 
the papal legate, John BaueBan, archbishop 
of Arles,forbadeRichard to proceed. Richard 
was also asked by his brother-in-law the em¬ 
peror to abandon the undertaking, But he 
angrily rejected all such counsels, and em¬ 
barked for Palestine at the free Provencal city 
of Marseilles. On 8 Oct. he landed at Acre, 
where he was rejoined by Simon de Montfort. 

Three days alter landing at Acre, Richard 
issued a proclamation offering to take into 
his pay all pilgrims forced to go home for 
lack of means. After completing his pre¬ 
parations he marched to Jaffa. He was ac¬ 
companied by the Duke of Burgundy, almost 
the only Frankish crusader who had not 
gone home. Richard prudently kept aloof 
from the factions of the Latin host. He or¬ 
dered a march towards Ascalon, and huBied 
himself with the fortification of the city. 
At tho same time he negotiated a treaty 
with the sultan of Krak, a dependent of the 
sultan of Egypt, by which many French 
captives were restored to liberty on 23 April 
(Matt, Paius, iv. 141-3; Rqheioht, Beilage, 
i. 96-8). Richard also collected the hones 
of the Christians slain at Gaza, gave them 
Christian burial at ABcalon, and endowed a 
priest to say mass for tbe repose of their souls. 
He then handed over Ascolon to tbe deputy 
of the Emperor Frederick, whom Richard re¬ 
garded as the lawful king of Jerusalem. 

Richard had now done his work. He re¬ 
turned to Acre through Jaffa. He left Acre 
on 3 May, and landed at Trapani iu Sicily 
on 1 July, after a stormy passage. A hril- 
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linnt reception -was offered him by Fre¬ 
derick II, who was then in Sicily, Richard 
then proceeded to the papal curia bearing 
documents from Frederick, and hoping to 
mediate a peace bebweon pope and emperor. 
Ha reached Borne in July. But Gregory IX, 
who was at his last gasp, would hear of no¬ 
thing except the absolute submission of the 
emperor. Richard went back to Frederick 
much disgusted. He was still with him on 
10 Nov. (Pottiiast, Reycsta , i. 940). Soon 
after he set off on his journey homewards. 
Acoompaniod by imperial deputies, he made 
his way slowly through the cities of Italy, 
and was everywhere received with great 
honour. In January 1242 he reached Dover. 

On 28 Jan. he ontorod London (Matt. 
Pabis, iv. 180). Next day he took an aotivo 
part in the opening of a council called by 
the king to socure a grant to equip a now ex¬ 
pedition to Poitou. Richard, wtiose interests 
as Count of Poitou were specially affocted, 
made liimsolf the spokesman of his brother's 
wishes. But the barons urged that the Icing 
and the count had bettor wait until the 
existing truce with France had ended, so 
that Ilonry was forced to collect wliat money 
he could by privato negotiations with indi¬ 
vidual magnates. But the expedition wont 
forward, and Richard accompanied it, sailing 
with Ilenry from Portsmouth on l(i May, 
and reaching Royan on 20 May. Thence 
they proceeded by land to Pons. The disas¬ 
trous campaign of Taillebourg and Saiutes 
followed. Richard rebuked the disloyalty 
of the Count of La Mancho before Tnillo- 
bourg, and sought to save the army from its 
perilous plight by crossing tlio bridge to the 
French army, and pereuading St. Louis to 
grant a truce till the next day. Going back 
to Henry, Richard recommended liis imme¬ 
diate retreat to Saint es. But lie soon quar¬ 
relled with his brothor. lie blamod him 
for his harsh treatment of a liorthom noble, 
William de Ros, and at last, j oining with other 
disaffected nobles, sailed home to England. 
On 22 Ang. he got license to return. After a 
stormy passage, during which he vowed to 
build an abbey if ho escaped shipwreck, 
Richard landed at Scilly on 18 Oct. (Matt. 
Pasts, iv. 229). He had lost all liopo of any 
real power in Poitou. 

But, to improve his posit ion, he now agreed 
to marry Sanobia, third daughter of Ray¬ 
mond Berengnr, count of Provence, and sister 
of the queens of France and England ( Wuk- 
btemjibrqer, Peter II von Eavoyen, iv. 87). 
The lady, brought to England by her mother, 
Beatrice, solem nly entered London on 18 No v. 
On 23 Nov. 1248 the marriage was magnifi¬ 
cently celebrated at Westminster by Walter 


de Grey, archbishop of York. OalDeo 
king and Richard made a settlemen t* 
regard to the latter’s property. BUibIS 
nounced Ins rights m Ireland and GasconT 
and received a confirmation of his .5 


Cornwall, and tlie honours ofWallinrforduiid 
Eye, with a sum of money andfresh lands™ 
compensation (Reedera.L 258-4), Justashis 
first marriage had connected him with the 
baronial opposition, so did his second mania™ 
closely bind him to the court, to the Savoy¬ 
ards, and the unpopular foreign influences 
Henceforth he was the political ally of his 
brother. His change of policy left room for 
the rise of Simon de Montfort. 


In August 1244 Riohard mediated a treaty of 
peace between Henry IH and AW,™.^ jj 
of Scotland, and immediately after engaged in 
an unsuccessful campaign against Davydd II 
princo of Wales [q. v.J He carefully admini¬ 
stered. his estates and had much money at 
his disposal. He constantly lent the king 
largo sums (Pauli, Oesckichte von England, 
iii. 078). Tlio king gave him the farming of 
tlio hbw coinage for twelve years as a means 
of recouping him for his loans to the state. 
In 1247, when the magnates were desirous 
of formulating their continued grievances 
against the king in parliament, Richard be¬ 
took himself to Cornwall to avoid attending 
the parliament, and thus thwarted the 
barons’ plan (Matt. Pabib, v. 78). In the 
same year, after the death of Henry Ravpe, 
the first anti-king set up by the pope against 
Frederick II, a papal legate was sent to 
Richard offering him the succession of Henry 
Rnspo's precarious throne; but Richard re¬ 
jected the offer. 

N e ver tholoss, Frederick II complained that 
Richard was in the hands of the papal party 
(Matt. Pasts, iv. 577). In the autumn of 
1247 Richard went on a mission to St. Louis 
of France, who had arranged to sailon crusade 
next year, and wished to restore every man 
his rights before his departure. Richard, it 
was bolieved, vainly urged the claims of the 
English on Normandy and Poitou. In 1250 
he again went to France with Peter of Savoy 

& , v.], as ambassador to prolong the truce 
I'crdera, i. 272). Subsequently he proceeded 
to Lyons, where Innocent IV then held his 
court. The pope received him with deie- 
rence, and long and secret conferences were 
exchanged. It seems probable that Innocent 
sounded Richard as to whether he would ac¬ 
cept the Sicilian throne (Schtbbiiachbb,Lis 
letxten Ilohenstaufm , p. 42), of which the 
excommunicated emperor had been formally 
deprived. But Richard was not prepared ta 
declaro openly against liis brother in-law (efi 
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JliW. Paths, v. 847). On his way hack to 
England Richard paid a second pilgrimage 
to die shrine of St. Edmund at Pontigny, and 
visited the abhey of Saint-Denis. From the 
latter he bought thB priory at DeeThurst in 
Gloucestershire, with its estates, where he 
aimed at building a castle to protect the 
Severn. On 26 April he returned to England 
(Koch, pp. 104-0). 

Richard’s political attitude was still re¬ 
garded as doubtful. Though he was essenti¬ 
ally on his brother's side, the people, mindful 
0 f his past, still looked up to him for protec¬ 
tion against the king. Thus, in 1260, the 
Londoners, aggrieved by some aggressions of 
the abbot of Westminster, Richard Crokesley 
[q. v.], took their grievances before the earls 
of Cornwall and Leicester, who successfully 
interceded with Henry (Matt. Paths, v. 128). 
When Henry III began to quarrel with 
Simon of Montfort about the government of 
Gascony, Richard took Leicester's side. But 
Richard, who was still sore about his early 
failures in Gascony, bitterly resented the 
grant of Gascony to his nephew, the future 
Edward I, which finally shattered his hope 
of dominion in Southern France (ib. v. 291, 
318). B ut in August 1268, when Henry III 
went to Gascony, Richard of Cornwall and 
Queen Eleanor were appointed regents of 
England (ib. v. 383; Fadera, i. 291; Royal 
letters, ii. 99). After Eleanor, who was but 
regent in name, joined her husband in May 
1264, Richard became sole regent. His main 
care was to furnish the king with supplies. 
In January 1264 a great council met, in 
which Earl Richard declared that, as he was 
more poworful than the other magnates, he 
was bound to set a good example, and pro¬ 
mised to equip three hundred knights at his 
own expense (Matt. Paths, v. 424). He 
failed to persuade many nobles to do like¬ 
wise. He again assembled them after Easter, 
but they persisted in offering only conditional 
help (to. v. 440). The regent had to fall 
back on plundering the Jews. He also lent 
large sums to Henry from his own resources 
(ii. v. 468). lie had a fierce conflict with 
the Londoners, and amerced them severely 
for refusing to appear before him to obtain 
hia confirmation of their mayor (Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus, p. 621). 

Henry III returned home at the end 
of 1264, with his financial embarrassments 
greater than ever. During 1266 and 1266 the 
long purse of Earl Richard alone enabled him 
to make some show of satisfying bis creditors. 
As a pledge for the sums advanced by him, 
Richard received from hie brother a grant ox 
the royal rights over all the Jews in England. 
This was an enormous addition to his already 


vast resources. But the Jews were already 
reduced to such distress that Richard treated 
them with some consideration, which they 
acknowledged in kind. When his nephew, 
Edward, was unable to make headway againHt 
his Welsh subjects, he visited his uncle at 
Wallingford, and got four thousand marks 
and sound advice from him (ib. y. 698). 
Richard, courted on every side, assumed a 
lofty and independent attitude. He posed as 
a neutral in the quarrels between the barons 
and the kind’s foreign favourites (ib. v. 614). 
In the parliament of October 1256, when 
urged by the king to set an example of loyalty 
by granting a liberal aid, he firmly refused. 
While thus standing proudly above English 
parties, he received the great opportunity of 
his life—the ofibr of the German crown. 

Since hiB crusade and his redemption of 
Frankish captives Richard had been a per- 
Bonage of European importance. He had 
already twice declined the pope’s offer of a 
foreign throne in. Sicily and Germany respec¬ 
tively, owing to scruples due to his friendship 
for Frederick II. But the latter’s death in 
1260 altered the situation. When,in Novem¬ 
ber 1262, the papal notary Albert came to 
England, charged to renew Innocent’s offer of 
the Sicilian throne, Richard entered into long 
negotiations with him, hut, distrusting the 
pope’s terms, rejected the offer (Stbbhfeld, 
Karl von Anjou ale Graf von Provence, p. 83; 
Arm. Burton, p. 339). Richard was, however, 
annoyed when Henry III during his Gascon 
expedition ofl254accepted the Sicilian throne 
for his son Edmund without asking Richard’s 
advice. The death of Henry, Frederick II's 
son by Isabella of England, in December 
1203, meanwhile loosened the dynastic con¬ 
nection between England and the empire. In 
May 1264 Conrad Iv, Frederick’s eldest son, 
died, and his papal rival, William of Hol¬ 
land, thereupon ruled Germany without a 
rival until his death in January 1266. 
Nearly a year elapsed before a new king of 
the Romans was elected. The German princes 
were divided into partisans of the Hohen- 
staufen and of the pope. Pape Alexander IV, 
who had just succseded Innocent IV, per¬ 
ceived that a strong German king, a par¬ 
tisan of the Ilohenstaufen, might well ruin 
papal predominance in Italy as well as Ger¬ 
many. Henry III watchad German affairs 
with no less interest. Now that he was 
pledged to Edmund’s Sicilian candidature, 
he was anxious that the next German king 
should not stand in his son’s way. It 
was soon felt that Richard’s candidature 
would meet many difficulties. He was 
friendly to the papal policy, and yet no ex¬ 
treme man, ana long closely attached to the, 
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Hohenstaufen. Above oil, be luid plenty of Frankfurt to make tboir election IT'-' - 
money. It is not clear in wlmt quarter sion into the town was denied them hmt?' 8 * 

Richard's name was first suggested. Henrylll formally elected Richard befni* 
had in February or March 1250 sent‘William The town was held by Arnold of Trier’**£ l ‘ 
Bonquer to the pope to procure that (he next joined with the Duke of Saxonv unit "it 
king of Germany should ho a friend of Eng- proctor of Ottocar of Bohemia in protest' * 
land and the Roman rourt ( Fwdcra , i. 337 ; against so irregular on election * Ott * 
of. Bauch, p. 140, and Kooil, pp. 140-3). however, soon declared his adhesion to It' 
On 19 June Henry sent n mission, including chard, and thus seeureda majorityforRiphrt 
Richard, earl ofGloucastor,andJolmManscr, of four of the seven electors (Fwdera i 3,y>. 
to Germany (Fwdera, i. 342). Meanwhile cf. SannvRMAOiiER, Fie letzten Hohenltavfm 
in Germany the count palatine Louis II, the p.400-1). But the electors of Trier Saxon 
leader of tho Ilohonstaufen, was anxious for and Brandenburg persisted in their oppos' 
a compromise. Conrad, archbishop of Go- tion. On 1 April they elected Alfonso of 
logno, already well acquainted with Richard Castile. Tho olection is of great constitn- 
and England, declared himself in Richard’s t ional importance in German history as the 
favour. John of Avcsnes, count of Ilainault, first occasion on which the seven electors of 
took to England an invitation from some Inter history definitely exercise the right of 
German princes. By the end of tho year choice (of. Urban IV’s bull dated Civita 
definite engagements woromade. On20Nov. Veccliia, 31 Aug, 1203; Boiijieh-Fiokeb 
tho count palatine signed, at Bacharnch, Ftryesta Imperii, v. 992-3 ; SciaBHarAcmnt* 
tho conditions on which ho would support IvurfUratcn-Colle //.; Bussosr’s Dujipclwahi 
Richard's candidature. Tho count was lo dee Jahres 1207, and Bauch's Marhgrafm 
marry a daughter of Henry III, who was to Johann I and Otto III von Brandenburg 
bring him a great marriage portion. Richard Excurs II). 

was to renounco all claims on Sicily, and Richard’s electionwasknowntoHenrylll 
to appear in Germany before midsummer on 17 Jan. (Fwdera, i. 353). Then came a 

i Boiuinn, Wittelabachuehe ltegeaten, p. 27). letter from Conrad of Cologne (Matt.Pabw 
)n 15 Dec., at Ziindorf, Conrad, archbishop vi. 341). On 30 Jan. Ottocar’s emissaries 
of Oologno, formally adopted Richard’s can- took to Wallingford their lord’s approval, 
didature. Besides acknowledging tho right King Henry urged his brother to accept the 
and independence of tho see of Cologne, throno. After a show of hesitation, Richard 
Richard was to pay eight thousand marks in announced his willingness with an outburst 
instalments for Conrad's vote (Laoomblot, of tears, protesting lliat lie was not moved 
Urhindenbuoh dea Niederrheina , ii. 232-3), by greed or ambition, but by an honest desire 
or three thousand marks in ease his election to restore the prosperity of tho empire and 
was not carried. On 20 Dec. Richard no- govorn justly and loyally (Matt. Pabis.v, 
ceptod these terms in Loudon, and sent 003). In Iho well-attended mid-Lent parlia- 
hoslnges to Archbishop Conrad (ib. ii, 233). mont ho bndo adieu to tho English barons. 
Henry III also sealed tho compact. Richard’s Soon afterwards Conrad of Cologne and 
money was now scattered freely over Qor- other Gorman magnates came to London 
many. Ilo sold his woods to increase his and did homage to him (ib, v. 025). On 
means. The .Tows, his faithful dependents in 29 April Richard took his departure from 
England, did Richard good service in further- Yarmouth (ib. v. 028). He constituted Full; 
ing his candidature (Fwdera, i. 305; Monti- Basset, bishop of London, his proctor for his 
menta Germanim, Soriptorea, xvi. 383-4). English possessions. 

But Alfonso X of Cast, ilo, originally sug- Fifty shipswere needed for the transport of 
gested by Iho citizens of Pisa and Marseilles, liimsolf, his wife Sanchia, and his eldest son 
was now welcomed as a rival candidal o by Henry and their ntt'ondants. On 1 May they 
the archbishop of Trier. He was oven more landed at Dordrecht, and on 17 May, Ascen- 
prodignl of his purse than Richard (LirKAU, sion Day, Richard and Sanchin were crowned 
up. 22-4). Tho Froncli party, afraid of an king and queen at Aachen by Conrad of Co- 
English emperor who had onee boon count of logno. Richard had broughtanewerownand 
Poitou, actively took tho side of Alfonso, who insignia from England, which he afterwards 
also secured the Brandenburg and Saxon handed over to the chapter for safe keeping; 
votes. Ottocar of Boliomia, though nogo- some of these jewels may he among the pre- 
tiating with Archbishop Conrad and Richard, sent t reasuros of the Dom at Aaohen. When 
would como to no definite decision. the festivities were over, grave counsels were 

On 18 Jan. 1257 the archbishop of Cologne, held. It was resolved to take the field 
with the archbishop of Mainz’s proxy, ana the against Arnold of Trier, With this objeot 
count palatine, appearod before the walls of Richard moved to Cologne, where he spent 
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Whitsuntide. Tlie citizens were less friendly 
to him than the archbishop. From Cologne 
Richard slowly marched up the Rhine, scat ter¬ 
ser money, grants, and confirmations with a 
lavish hand. The majority of the estates of 
the Lower Rhineland were strongly on his 
side. The Duke of Brabant was the only 
important exception. But the Upper Rhine¬ 
land was moio divided. His supporters, the 
elector of Mainz and the count palatine, were 
confronted by the elector of Trier and the 
towns of Worms and Speyer, which banded 
together in fierce opposition to Richard, Bub 
the non-appearance of Alfonso of Castile de¬ 
prived his partisans of their chance. Richard 
gradually made headway, and bade fair to 
become effective lord of all the Rhineland. 
He made a long stay at Mainz in the summer 

and early autumn (RoHMEn-FtoKEBjiJeyesfa, 

y. 097). On 18 Sept, lie entered Oppenheim 
in triumph. On 20 Sept, he proceeded south 
to "Wei^enburg (ib. v. 999). Finding that 
the Germans did not like his largo English 
following, he prudently sent them home 
about Michaelmas (Matt. Pahis, vi. 653). 
Kext year he showod his sympathy with 
England by sending fifty ships laden with 
provisions to relieve a scarcity {ib. iv. 673). 
Before winter set in Richard was again in the 
Lower Rhineland. On 29 Oct. he was at 
Liege, and on 28 Nov. at Neuss. On 27 Feb. 
1358 ho was at Siegburg (LaOOHBLET, ii. 
243). Ia April and May 1258 lie was again 
at Aachen, lie was more at home there than 
anywhere else in Germany. The citizens re¬ 
ceived from him many new privileges (ib. ii. 
238), The one German building in whioh 
his hand can be traced is the so-called curia 
oi King Richard, which was the town-hall of 
the city until the building of the larger and 
more imposing later town-hall (Miranda, 
pp. 19-28). It still survives in part, and is 
used to keep tlie local archives. 

In the summer of 1258 Richard made a 
second expedition into the Upper Rhineland. 
John, bishop of Liibock, writing to that city- 
in July (Urkundenbuch der Stadt IAlboek, 
erster Thoil, pp. 233-5 ; Buiimur-Fioker, 
Regesta, v. 1000), describes him us orthodox, 
prudent, stronuous, wealthy, well connected, 
energetic, and moderate. Ills power was at 
length generally acknowledged throughout 
the Rhineland. Worms and Speyer alono 
held out. About May Richard sent Arch¬ 
bishop Gerhard of Mainz to try and win 
them over. He failed, and on 16 JuneRichard 
tt as at Oppenheim collecting an army to march 
against the rebel cities. On 25 July Richard 
made his triumphal eut ry into Worms, whore 
he gave presents and privileges both to the 
Jews and Christians (‘ Ann. Wormationses,’ 
VOL. XVI. 


p. 60, in Perth, Mon. Germ. So iptores, xvii. 
60; Boiuier-Ficker, Reyesta, v. 1001). 
Everywhere the bishops were on his side, 
and the Worms annalist complains that they 
took advantage of the situation to invade the 
liberties of the cities (Ann. Worm. p. 59). 
At last even the archbishop of Trier and 
the Duke of Brabant agreed to submit to 
Richard if Alfonso did not appear in person 
(Matt. Pahis, v. 649; Reyesta, v. 1002). A 
papal legate joined Richard’s train. The 
Italian cities began to acknowledge him. He 

f ot at least as far aB Basel (‘ Ghron. Elen- 
ardi 1 in Mon. Germ. Script, xvii. 122). 
Ricliard’spower in Germany never reached 
a greater height. But his recognition by 
the Rhineland meant very little, and the rest 
of Germany was quite unaffected by his in¬ 
fluence. The silence of the German chroniclers 
as to his movements shows how little interest 
was taken in him. Moreover, he was only 
loved because of liis money; and, despite 
strenuous efforts to raise fresh supplies at 
home, his purse was now exhausted (Faedera, 
i. 377). At Basel the princes began to desert 
him. On 0 Oct. he was at Speyer, and on 
19 Oct. at Worms (Reyesta, v. 1003). In 
the winter he suddenly resolved to return 
to Englnnd, hoping to get fresh resources. 
The Germans were angry at his departure, 
the English barons feared his coming. Ri¬ 
chard went home through Cambray, whence 
ho reached Arras on 14 Jan. 1269 (Boninm- 
Ficeer, Acta Imperii Selesta, pp. 310-11). 
At Saint-Omer a deputation of English mag¬ 
nates told him that he could only be allowed 
to land in England after he had taken an 
oath to observe the provisions of Oxford. 
Even the king advised this step (Royal 
Letters, ii. 133). Richard swore that he 
had no peer in England, and reproached the 
English barons for presumptuously reform¬ 
ing the realm without consulting him. But 
he promised to take the oath. 

Un 27 Jan. 1269 Richard, with his queen 
and youngor son Edmund, landed at Dover. 
He was mot by Henry III and Archbishop 
Boniface; hut the barons would allow 
noither king to enter Dover Castle. Next 
day he went to Canterbury, where he took, 
in the chapter-house of Christ Church, the 
oath exacted by the barons (M itt. Paris, 
v. 735-0). The Earl of Gloucester, who ad¬ 
ministered it, was careful to address him 
merely as 'Earl of Cornwall.’ On 2 Feb. 
the two kings entered London, whioh was 
richly adorned in their honour. The citizens 
especially welcomed Richard, since his Ger¬ 
man candidature had opened for them new 
avenues of trade. Richard was present at 
the parliament of 9 Feb. The few German 
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nobles wlio accompanied him, disgusted to of Conrad IV and grandson of Frede 'TT~ 
find how little reverence and favour bo pos- should be appointed king in hj s slea j Ck ?» 
sessed in his own country, went back in- 21 Juno 1262 he paid a third visit- *' , 
dignant (Matt. Pams, v. 737). Mean- empire (Wtkus, p.lsi ; 
while "Richard spent Chris Lin as in Cornwall Leyibus, p. 60). lie travelled throuehT'i 
(Wixns, p. 123). His object now was to ders and Brabant to Aachen whei '^ 
provide money for the expenses of his pro- 6 Aug. he confirmed 1o Ottocar of Boh ™ 
jected journey to be crowned at Homo. both his hereditary lands and his new Em”* 

l'opo Aloxander IV, although ho had long sitions of Austria and Slyria thus fin 
wished well to Richard, was embarrassed on conciliating the strongest prince of the & y 
every side, and had no wish to offend the pire (Mihanda, p. 18; cr. Gbbauep 
king of Castile (Eicordano Malosjini, in Mu- 421 sq.) Ho was at Frankfuit on 17 Sent' 
BATOtll, JRertan Ital. Script, vin. 986, and IIo had some difficulty in making peace with 
1 Ann. Salisburg.’ in Mon. Germ. Script, ix. Werner of Mainz, but his old enemy Arnold 
794). But by sending a legate to Germany of Trior, was now dead, and the new arch 
ha had practically taken Richard’s side, and bishop of Trier was his friend. Accompanied 
was now doing the best he could to further by Wornor, Richard again proceeded south 
his interests. Already in 1268 Milan and all On 16 Oct. he had reached Hegenan where 
thoRalian towns allied with! lio church wore he sought in vain to mediate between the 
supportingRicliard (Lilheeker Urlcumlenbuch, citizens of Stmssburg and them hishon 
p. 234). The Romans choso him senator for (‘ Bpllum Waltlmrianum 1 in Man. Germ 
life. All seemed ready for the coronation Script, xvii. 118). Laler, on 6 Nov!,he was 
journey. at. Solilettstadl, where he granted a charter 

On 18 June 1200 Richard again crossed to (Ghhaudr, pp. 390-1). He was back at 
Germany (WxKr.s,p. 124). Between 27 Juno Ilagonau on 18 Nov., and, after visiting 
and 8 July ho was at Cambray. lie was at Mainz, was at Trior on 23 Jon. 1263. On 
Worms from 20 Aug. to 17 Sopt. (BoriMDK- 10 Feb. he was again in England. No doubt 
Fiokhh, v. 1006-7). Ilenowgranicd the impossibility of drawing supplies from 
the Wotterou to his friend and chamberlain, England accounts for the short duration and 
Philip of Falltenstein, and Alsaco to Bishop limited success of his stay ( Fosdera, i, 421). 
Womer of Strosshurg, while patching up an Richard's brief visits to Germany did not 
old feud betweon that town and Worms withdraw him from English politics. In 
(Qubaubr, pp. 166-71 ; Ann. Worm. pp. 00, 1200 he wont to London during Henry’s 
66). On 4 Got. he was at Boppard. On aliBenoo abroad, and called a parliament for 
24 Oct. he was hack again in England. 26 April (Liber do Antiquis Leyibua, p. 44). 

On 26 May 1261 the doath of Alexander TV Lato m 1261 he was called in as arbiter to 
deprived Richard of liis host chance of boing decide the important question whether the 
orownod omperor. The new pope, Urban Iv, king or the barons bad the rightto nominate 
soon leant towards Alfonso. Alfonso was sheriffs, and early in 1262 he decided in 
willing to accept Urban’s arbitration. Hi- favour of the king (Fcedera, i. 416; Royal 
chard’s sonso of dignity had always pro- Letters , ii. 198). On 16 July 1263 ke se- 
vented him from submitting his claims to cured a temporary truce after war had 
the pope’s discretion. Urban summoned both brokon out belwoon king and barons (Lib. 
kings before his court, but Richard put off de Ant. Ley. p. 56). "When the conflict 
sending a representative, and nothing was became inevitable m 1264, King Richard 
done. At last, as Richard grew to despair of warmly took up his brother’s side, and was 
his claims, ho agreed to submit to the evbi- donounood by tlio patriotic song-writeis 
tration of Clement IV, whom lio know to (Carmen de Bello Lewensi, p. 13; cf. Ris- 
ho personally more favourable to him, But ilauodb, La Bello, p. 140 «.) In February 
there wore long delays before any diroet he was at Windsor and Oxford, organising 
not ion was taken. A fourth popo ; Gregory X, resistance in conjunction with his nephew 
at last began to soriouslybostirliimsolf about Edward. In revenge, in March, the Lon- 
thobnBinossjhutRioharddiod bofore any do- doners plundered and devastated his Isle- 
cision was reached. worth ostates, and destroyed his house at 

While Richard thus failed to obtain, per- Westminster (Wxkes, pp. 140-1). Before 
manent papol recognition, he was almost Lnwes, the barons offered a large sum of 
equally unsuccessful in eniorcing his claims money to Riohard if he would procure peace 
in Germany. During his absence the oppo- (Wxmas, pp. 148-9; 'WziQUT,FbKticalSongi, 
eition grow. In Juno 1201 Wornor, arch- p. 69, Camd. Soo.) But Richard joined Ed- 
bishop of Mainz sineo 1259, proposed that ward in urging resistance (RisuANeBB, De 
if ho romainod longer absent, Oouvadin, son Bello, p. 80). At the battle of Lewes, Richard 
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commanded jointly with Ilom'y the left of 
the army. In the fierce fight Richard got 
separated from hi* brother, and took refuge 
in a mill- lie was soon surrounded and forced 
to surrender amid the jeers of the soldiers at 
the soiry plight of Cmanr Augustus (Political 
Sunqs, p. 69; Chron. Melrose, p. 196). All his 
lands, including the earldom of Cornwall, 
were seized by Simon do Mnntfoi t. Richard 
was kept under close custody by Henry de 
Montfort (Wikes, p. 153), being taken to tba 
Tower and thence to his own castle at Wal- 
linnford (Liber de Ant. Log. p. 63). ne was 
fmallyimmured 'minushoneste quamregiam 
deceret lionestatem ’ (Wtkes, p, 170) with 
his younger son Edmund at Kenilworth. 
tVhen the news of the battle of Evesham 
reiched the garrison, the boldiers were for 
murdering him on the spot. After Evesham 
Hichard and his son wero unconditionally 
released by the younger Simon de Montfort. 
On 0 Sept. 120(5 Hichard reached Walling¬ 
ford, where fiiends and family joyfully cele¬ 
brated his release. His lands were of course 
restored (of. Wyjkeh, p. 170). Despite the 
hard treatment ho had experienced, Richard 
still counselled moderation. In Docembor 
1265 he requited the younger Simon by pro¬ 
curing for him decent terms of surrender in 
Axholme and spoke warmly in his behalf be¬ 
fore the king at Northampton (ItianxmiEH, 
Chron. p. 61). In 1260 he joined the legate 
in mediating the surrender at Kenilworth, 
though his name does not occur in the 
Dictum de Kenilworth in which his son 
Henry is associated with the legate (Select 
Charters, p. 421). lie disliked the wild 
schemes of disinheritance and pressed for that 
scheme of redeeming the rebels’ lands which 
the Dictum contained (Ann. Waver ley, p. 
307). lie supplied Henry III with money 
and provisions to enable him to heap on foot 
the army that, in 1267, conquered the islo of 
Ely ( Wikes, p. 204). In return Henry pe¬ 
titioned the barons to do something for 
Richard, now loaded with dobt (Fcedera, i. 
406). The Londoners paid him ono thousand 
marks componsationfor his losses at Isleworth 
(Liber de Ant. Leg. pp. 94-6). He also helped 
to pacify Llywelyu ab Gruffydd [q, y.] 
(Royal Letters, ii. 312). When the affairs 
of the realm wero finally settled, Richard 
started on his fourth anu last visit to Ger¬ 
many on 4 Aug. 1208. 

Richard now showed great activity in 
maintaining order in Germany. At first he 
stayed at Cambxay (BbHMEit-FiOKDn, Acta 
Imperii Selecta, p. 812). On 22 Sept, he was 
at Aachen (id. pp. 813-14), and on 16 Dee. 
at Cologne. On 7 March he reached Worms, 
and summoned a diet which met on 14 April, 


Edicts wore promulgated declaring a Land- 
friede for the Rhineland and denouncing the 
robber castles and the excessive tolls of the 
Rhine (W ikes, pp. 222-4; Ann. Worma~ 
iiends, p, 08; Bohmer-Fjoker, Regeeta, v. 
1019; Mon. Geitn. Leges, ii. 881-2). The re¬ 
sult was increased peace and trade. Richard 
afterwards attended a church council at the 
same place. He spent the latter part of May 
at Frankfurt. On 16 June he married his 
third wife, Beatrice of Falkenstein, at Kaisers¬ 
lautern, and, after groat festivities, reached 
Mainz by 9 July. Thence he proceeded 
to England with his wife, landing at Dover 
on 8 Aug. (Wires, p. 225). He was present 
on 13 Oct. at the translation of St. Edward’s 
remains into the new church built by 
Henry III at Westminster (ib. p. 226), and 
successfully mediated between Earl Gilbert 
of Gloucester and his nephew Edward. 

Richard’s health was already declining 
when the great shook came of the murder of 

Montfort. The young man with his brother 
Edmund had joined their cousin Edward on 
a crusade. Richard procured the removal of 
Henry's body to England, and buried it at his 
own foundation at Hayles. He also recaUed 
Edmund, his other son, fearing that he might 
meet a similar fate. In September 1271 
Richard visited Yorkshire, returning to the 
south in the winter. On 12 Dec. he reached 
Berkhampstoad. The next, night he was 
smitten with paralysis of the right side, and 
almost lost hia speech andreason. He fingered 
on until 2 April 1272, when he died. His 
body was buried beside his son and second 
wife, Sanohia, at Hayles. His heart was 
buried in the choir of the Franciscan church 
at Oxford (Monastioon, v. G99). 

Richard was the only Englishman who 
attempted to rule the holy Roman empire, 
and the task proved beyond his strength. 
IIo was at aR times bountiful to the 
church, and was the founder of several 
houses of religion, including, in 1260, a con¬ 
vent of Trimtarian or Maturine friars at 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire (ib. vi. 1666- 
1667), and in 1266 the Austin nunnery of 
Burnham in Buckinghamshire, with which 
Dugdale has confused a small Benedictine 
nunnery at Brunljam or Nunbumbolme, east 
of Focklington in Yorkshire (Monastioon, vi. 
646-6, cf. iv. 278-9), His greatest founda¬ 
tion was, however, that of the Cistercian 
abbey of Hayles, near Wincbcombe in Glou¬ 
cestershire. He began, the building about 
1240, in fulfilment or the vow he took when 
in danger of shipwreck, and on 9 Nov. 1261 
caused the church to he ceremoniously dedi¬ 
cated in the presence of the king. The first 
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monlrs came from his father’s foundai ion at 
Beaulieu. Bichard endowed thehouso libo- 
rally. In 1271, just beforo his death, the 
church was burnt down; but Edmund of 
Cornwall, Rickard’s son and successor, re¬ 
built it (ib. v. 686 - 0 ). By his will Rickard 
established a college of secular priests at Ox¬ 
ford to pray for the reposo of his soul. But 
Edmund thought he would better further his 
father's dcsiro by converting this into the new 
Cistercian abbey of Bewley, just outside Ox¬ 
ford (ib. v. 697-701). 

Richard was thrice married. All his wiyos 
are desorihed as very beautiful. By his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of William Marshal 
tho regent, and widow of Gilbert of Glare, 
earl of Gloucester, whom ho married on 
30March 1231 at Marlow, I 10 had: 1. John, 
bom 81 Jan., died 22 Sept. 1282, and buried 
at Beading (Aran. Tewkesbury, ■$. 89); 2. Isa¬ 
bella, bom Septombor 1238, diod October 
1284, and also buried at Reading (ib. n. 93); 
3. Henry, bom 1 Nov. 1235 at llnylos [soo 
IIunky 01 ? Almainu]; 4 . Nicholas, who died 
a few days after his birth at Ilerkhamstead, 
and cost his mother her life. Tsabolla died 
on 10 Jan. 1240, and was buried ut Beaulieu 
(ib. pp. 118-14 ). Ilcr heart was deposited at 
Tewkesbury amonglior that husband's family. 
By his second wife, Sanchia of Provence, 
wnonx he married on 23 Nov. 1242, Rieliard 
had two sons: the older, bom in July 1240, 
died on 15 Aug. (Matt. Pakis, iv. 068-9) ; 
the second, born after Christinas 1250, was 
baptised Edmund (seo below) by Archbishop 
Boniface in honour of Richard's oarlyfriond, 
St. Edmund of Canterbury (ib. v. 94). 

By Beatrice of Eallconstein Richard loft no 
issue (Wyicns, pp. 224-226; Gdbaubk, pp, 
264-8,616-32). Sandford ( Ocncctlogical Ill's- 
tory, p. 99) says that Richard was also father 
of three natural children: 1. Richard, an¬ 
cestor of tho knightly families of tho Corn- 
walls called barons of Burford in Shropshire, 
and of those of Borington in Herefordshire; 
2. Walter, who received a grant of land from 
liia brother Edmund; 3. Isabel, who married 
Maurice of Berkeley. 

Edmund, second Earl op Cohn wall 
(1260-1800), was knighted and invested 
with the oiuidum by Henry III on 18 Oot. 
1272. On Henry's death next month he was 
named joint guardian of the realm, hut his 
position seems to have been honorary, and 
the power romained with tho archbishop of 
York and tho ohanoollor, Walter de Merton 
[q. v.l In April 1279 ho was again appointed 
joint lieutenant of tho realm. When Edward 
went to Gascony in May 1288, Edmund was 
made guardian and lieutenant of England. 
On this occasion his functions were moro 


important as the chancoite~^Z:,r: 
Edward; but the three years of thoffi 
absence were uneventful. In 1097 ry~~° “ 
became councillor to the voiin* Pri JT* 
Wales He died on 1 oHsOO Ta 
married Margaret, daughter of Ihchard do 
Clare, eighth earl of Clam and seventh ead 
of Gloucester [q. v.] He left no issue, and 
the earldom became extinct. 

[The oldest modern life of Richard i B J P 
von Gunrtling’s Geachichlen und Thaten 
Ridiard's (Berlin, 1710). G. G oZerisM 
und denelcwurdige Thaten Herrn Richards er 
wiihlton romibchen K.iysers (Leipzig 17441 
Btill of use for its ftilnesB and the documents 
printed m it. A. Lipluiu’s Do Richardo eomita 
Cornubito rlecto coronato Rege Romano (180,it 
is a rathor thin Konigsborg inaugural dioeerta- 
tion, of which only thirty-two pages have been 
printed. Dr. Hugo KocIi’b Richard von Com- 
wall, oreterThoil (1209-1267), Strassburg, 1888 
is oaroful and almost exhanative np to Richard’s 
coronation, though sometimes failing to disen. 
tangle the biography from general history, and 
occasionally making little mistakes in English 
matters. The biography of Riohard in the 
Allgemoine deutsebo Biographic (xxriii. 412_ 
413) by P. Sehirrmaehnr is too brief to he of 
value. Richard’s German career and the con¬ 
stitutional problems involved in his election have 
been much written about in Germany. Among 
older monographs may bo mentioned Zantgr.iv 
Do Interrogno imperii Germanici (Wittenberg, 
1068), and Schwartz's Dissoitatio do Interregno 
(Jena, 1714). Among recent monographs upon 
special points may bo mentionod A.BubBon’sDis 
Doppolwnlil dos JahreB 1267 (Munster, 1866); 
A. di Miranda's Riohard von Cornwallis und sein 
Vorhdltniss zur Kronungsstndt Aachen, Bonn, 
1880; A. Bauch’s Diolnitiativo zurWahl Richards 
von Cornwall znm riimischen Konig, printed os 
an npponilix to his book onDioM.irkgrafen Johann 
I und Otto III von Brandenburg in lhren Bezie- 
hungon znm Reich, 1220-1267 (Breslau, 1886), 
and Schirrmachoris Kurfursten Colleg. A soli¬ 
tary and short English monograph is E. P. 
Wo boris Richard, oarl of Cornwall, and his Coins 
as King of the Romans, London, 1893, reprinted 
from tho Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. xiii. 
273-81. Among tho general histories which 
specially deal with Richard may be mentioned 
Rauli's Englischo Goschiohte, excellent for both 
the English and German sides of his career, 
Lorenz's Deutsche Geschichle im 13'" und H“ 
Jahi'bnndort, F. Schirrmaoher’s Die letzten 
Tlolienslraul'en, ospocially bk. iii, oh. iii. and vii. 
Richard's German acts are calendared in J. F. 
Bdkmoria Regosta Imperii, of whioh the last and 
best edition for tho 1198-1272 poriod is that 
edited by Fickor (Innsbruck, 1879-1892). The 
acts of Rickard in Ibis odition are in vol. v. pp. 
088-1024, andpp. 1788-1774. More important 
dooumonth are printed in full in Bohmoi-fieker's 
Acts Imperii Selocta, pp. 307-16 (Innsbruck, 
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1870 ); Bo Inner-Will s Regesta Archiepiscoporum 
jlomntinensium, vol. ii; Lacomblct’a Urkim- 
denbnch fur die Goacliiohte doa Niederrheine, 
vol. ; Bohmer’a Wittelsbaehiacho Regesten; 
Bsiesten dor Pfalzgrafon, puhlished'by Badiache 
Hutorische Commission; Rymer’a Feed era, vol. 
L- fiot. Lit. Claus.; Shirley’s Royal Letters 
(Rolls Ser.); Matthew Paris’s Hist. Major, 
Aonalos Monastiei, Flores Historiarum. Eish- 
mger (all in Rolls Ser.); Liber de Antiquis 
Le^ibns, Wright's Political Songs, and Eish- 
anger’s De Bello (the last three in Camden Soe.); 
Dugdale’s Monastieon, vols, iv. v. vi., Dugdnlo’s 
Baronage,! 701-8; Sandford’s Genealogical His¬ 
tory, pp. 06-100, Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1 . 
430—7; Eayniddi Annales _ Eoelesinstici; the 
French and German chroniclers quoted from 
Bouquet and Pertz are referred to in the text, 
the chief passages of the English-writers dealing 
m th Eiohard .wo conveniently excerpted by Pauli 
and Liebermann in Pertz’s Mon. Germ. vols. 
urn. and xxviii. Among the literary com¬ 
memorations of Einhard may be mentioned 
Chapman's carious ‘Tragedy of Alpbonsus, Em¬ 
peror of S ermany,’ which makea Alfonso actually 
reign in Germany until his tyranny leads to his 
murder, and Kichard becomes his successor. It 
has been olaborntely edited by Dr.Elze in 1887.] 

T. F. T, 

RICHARD, East, op Gaioiudgii ( d . 
1416). was second son ofEdmund of Langley, 
tot duke of Yorlt [soe Lane egy, Edmund 
be], by Isabel of Castile. Ilis godfather 
was Eichard II. In early life he was called 
Eichard of Coningsburgh, and wne presum¬ 
ably bora at that place (Dugdalu, Monast. 
Angl, vi. 365). In April-May 1403 he 
was employed in. the Welsh war, and on 
9 May wus at Iloreford, whence he wrote 
complaining that he could get no pay for 
his men (NiaoLAB, Proc. Privy Council, ii. 
69). In Iho following year he was still on the 
same service at Hereford, and on 26 June 
was summoned to join the Prince of Wales 
at Worcester (ib. i. 224, 2S0, 232). He is 
mentioned among those who were sum¬ 
moned to the council in 1406 (ib. ii. 98). On 
26 June 1106 he was knighted, and soon 
afterwards was appointed one of the escort 
for the king’s daughter Philippa, thengoiug 
to be married to Eric of Denmark. He left 
London on 7 Aug., joined the king at Lynn, 
and about the end of the month sailed from 
that port. Philippa was married at Lund 
on 28 Oct., and Richard returned to Eng¬ 
land in time to reach London by 4 Dec. 
(Wxlie, Uist. Henry XF, ii. 446—61; Feeders, 
iiii.448,447-8 ; Nicouas, Proa. Privy Council, 
i. 294). He was created Earl of Cambridge, 
a title formerly hold by his fat her, by Ilenry V 
onl May 1414, Richard had married Anne, 
daughter of Roger (YI) do Mortimor, and 
granddaughter of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 


This connection now led him to become 
the centre of a plot for placing liis wife’s 
brother, Edmund, earl of March, on the 
throne. Richard's chief fellow-conspirators 
were Henry, lord de Scrape of Masham, 
and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton. Scrape's 
wife Johanna had been the second wife of 
Richard’s father, Edmund of Langley. The 
scheme was of north-country origin. It in¬ 
cluded a plan for the restoration of the heir 
of the Percys, and for the raising of a revolt 
in Wales. It was, in fact, a revival of the 
old alliance of the Percys, Mortimers, and 
Q lendo wer. If Edmund Mortimer would not 
take part in the scheme, it was intended to 
bring in the psendo-RichardllfromScotland. 
The plot was to take effect after the king’s 
departure to France, and some authorities 
suggest that the conspirators were actually 
bribed _ by the French (WAisiNaiuir, Hist. 
Angl. ii. 308; Gesta Hcnrici,$. 10 n.) In July 
1416, when the hing was at Southampton, pre¬ 
paring to sail for France, the plot was re¬ 
vealed to Mortimer. Mortimer declared that 
such a matter needed time for consideration, 
hut on the following morning revealed the 
conspiracy to the king. The conspirators 
were at once arrested, and on 21 July a 
commission was appointed for their trial. 
On 2 Aug. they were brought before a jury 
of the county at Southampton, and adjudged 
guilty. Grey was at once executed, but 
Scropo and Kichard of Cambridge, being 
peers, were remanded. On 6 Aug. they were 
accordingly brought before a court of peers, 
under Tliomae of Clarence. The court, after 
examining the record of the previous trial, 
adjudged them both to death, and they were 
executed on the samo day. Richard, before 
his death, addressed two pitiable letters to 
the king. In the first he acknowledged bis 
guilt; in the second, written probably after 
the first trial, ho begged for mercy (Edits, 
Original Letters,i.44:-o). Richard’s attainder 
was confirmed by parliament in November 
1416; it was reversed in the first parliament 
of Edward IV in 1461 (Polls qf Parliament, 
iv. 09, y. 486). Richerd was ‘ a weak, un¬ 
grateful man ’ (Stubbs, Constitutional His- 
toiy, iii. 87). By Anne Mortimer he was 
father of Eichard, duke of York, and grand¬ 
father of Edward IV, and of Isabel, wife of 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex [q. v.] After 
Anne’s death lie married Maud, daughter of 
ThomaB, lord Clifford. There is a portrait of 
Richard in I-Iarloian MS. 6806, from a stained 
window of contemporary date in Christ 
Church, Canterbury-; it is engraved inDoyle’s 
‘ Official Baronage/ 

[Walsingliam’a Hist. Angl. ii, 806-6 j Gesta 
HenrioiQmnti, pp. 10-11 (Engl.Hist. Soe.); Mon- 
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by both parents j for Ms father was second 
son oC Edmund of Langley, first duke of 
York [q, v.], Edward Ill's flflli son j while 
liis mother was a daughter of lloger Morli¬ 
mor (VI),fourth eurl of March[q. v.], himsulf of the Earl of March, he was already of Ml 
grandson of Lionol, dnlte of Ularenco, Ed- age; and he was allowed to ent B r on nos¬ 
ward Ill’s third sou. Lionel's daughter and session of Ilia estates on find;™ security 
lieiiess, Philippa, married Edmund Morti- that ho would pay in five years 9701 7 S via 
mor (II), third earl of March. Thu latter's to Humphrey, duke or Gloucester whohad 
grandson, Edmund Mortimer (the undo of a lease of his Welsh lauds from the crown 
the subject of this notice), succeeded to tho and nno thousand marks to the kin<r On 
earldom ns fifLli onrl of March in duo courso, 20 Nov. following he procured a warrant 
and would liavo succeeded to the crown after from tho privy council for a special livery of 
RichardIlhutforthousurpalionofllonryIV. tho jointure and other lands of his aunt 
In 142(5 lio died childless, and Ilia immense poa- Anne, countess of March. Still there were 
sessions and prospect Lvo claim to the crown tho Irish estates to he looked after and 
desconded to Rickard, liis sister’s son fsoe about two years nfter this he must have gone 
Moirraimt, Edmund (IV) nn, 1391-1426]. ovor to Ireland to talro possession of them. 

By the inquisitions, takou on the lands of In April and May 1131 he look part in a 
this Edmund, although there is somo dis- groat council at ’VVostminster. On 8 Aug. 
agreement in tho findings in different ooun- 1436 ho received a pardon under the peat 
lies (Inguwitiones poet mortem, 3 Hun. Vi, soal of Ireland for intrusion without royal 
No. 32), it would appear that Richard was license on tho lauds of Edmund (late earl 
horn on Hi. Matthew's day (21 Sept.) 1411. of March and Ulster), and those which Ed- 
Boing still in his fourteenth year in 1426, mund's widow, tho Ooimtess Anne, had held 
when Ms uncle died, liu was the king's wurd. in dowor. In this document he is described 
His uncle’s lands lay in almost every county, us dulco of York, carl of March and Ulster, 
from tho English Okanuel to Yorkshire; and lord of Wigmoro, Clare, Trim, and Con- 
and besides this groat iuhoritaueo, uotwitli- naught (Patent Roll, Ireland, 13 Hen. VI, 
standing his father's altttiudor, ho could No. 81). In January 1436 he was designated 
claim tho entailed lands of tho earldom of to supply tho place in France of the regent 
Cambridge, and had already suueeedod to Bedford, who had died at Rouen in Septem- 
tlio dukodom of York, on the death of his bor, lie wus to bo called lieutenant-general 
father's brother Edward, who fell at Agin- and governor of tho kingdom of France and 
court [sue I’lantaoijndt, Edwaiot, socoud duchy of Normandy. On 20 Feb. a pant 
D trial oi? Yoitrc], Tlius ho was hoir to vast was mado to lum under the peat seal for 
oslatos through no fowor than Ikrao distinct ten yoavs of the liberty of Trim in Ireland, 
lines. Nor was ovon this all; for the earl- which had belonged to Joan, wife of lloger 
dom of Ulster, which Lionol, dulco of Olaronco, Morlimor, tho firs I earl of March [q.v.],and 
had acquired by marriage,lmd descended, like should have remained hors after his attainder 
that olMarcli, to tho house of Morlimor. in Edward Ill’s reign, but had been confis- 

Uuringliis boyhood under Ilouvy V, lii- eatod willi her husband’s property (ib.li 
chard was placed under the charge of Robert lion. VI, pi, i. m. G). 

'Watevton. In (bn early years of Henry Vi’s It was not till 21 May that Eicliard ferm- 
roiguRalpliNoville, first earl of Westmorland ally agreod by indenture to serve the lringin 
[q.v.], obtained a grant of his wardship. On Franco for ono year, when the wages of the 
Whitsunday (19 May) 1420 lie was knighted second quarter for himself and his retinue 
at Leicester by the young king Ilonry VI. In wore paid to him in advance, Ms own being 
tho Bpring of 1428 Ike duke received a sum- 13s. Id. a day (lln von, IsMe Roll, pp. 428-9), 


i, o, ® , , r °y ai household. In T» 

nuary 1130, though still a minor, he 
pointed constable of England, m the Ddetf 
Bedford s absence, for a trial bvhattls ■ , 

was to take place at Smith field. On a’sXi 
ho accompanied llenry VI to France, 
twelve lanoos and thirty-six bowmen mX 
kmg b wages. He was still with the kinJir 
France in August 1431, when six huadr d 
murks wore granted to him out of hkoim 
lands ns a rowardfor one year’s labour and ex 
ponsos in tho king’s service. No doubt herei 
turned wit lithe king inFebruary 1432 lathe 

spring of that year lve petitioned patfiomeut 

lor livery of hid lands on the ground that bv 
somo ol‘ tho mnnisitions lalmn nn aU 


slrplot’s Olironiques, p. 386, td. Burlion; Rolls 
of Parliament, iv. 51-G, Rymor’s Feodora, ix. 
300-1; Forty-fourth Report of tho Deputy- 
koopor, pp. 579-91; Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York; Dugd.ilo’a Baronage, ii. 158 ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, i. 204 ; other authorities 
quoted.] C. L. K. 

RICHARD, Dukii oj? Yohic( 1411-1400), 
was tho only son of Richard ofOoiiisborough, 
carl of Cambridge (d. 1416) [q. v.], by his firsL 
wife, Anno Mortimer, sister of Edmund, earl 
of March. IlcwnsdascondodfromEdwardlll 
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and he only landed near Harfleur in June, 
some weeks after Paris had been recovered 
bythe French. They had just beforerecovered 
(treat part of Normandy, and the Duke of 
Burgundy had not onlygoneover to theirside, 
but waalayingsiegeto Calais. Yorksucceeded 
in recovering F6camp and some others of the 
captured places in Normandy. But the diffi¬ 
culties of his position increased as time went 
on, and in 1487 he insisted on being recalled, 
notwithstanding urgent lettersfromthe coun¬ 
cil asking him to prolong his stay beyond the 
terms of his agreement. The war was drain¬ 
ing the pockets of everybody. York himself 
bad advanced 1160 marks for it, which was 
not duly repaid, and the taxation of the con¬ 
quered country could he carried no further. 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[q.v,], who was appointed to succeed him 
as lieutenant-general, crossed the Channel on 
29 Aug., and York returned later in the year. 
In February 1438 the privy council, with the 
king's assent, offered him some of the royal 
jewels in pawn for the loan that he had ad¬ 
vanced for the war, repayment of which had 
been long overdue. It was probably in the 
course of tliis year that he married Cicely, 
daughter of Ralph Neville, first earl of West- 
morlandr q. v.]; the eldest child of their large 
family, Edward (afterwards Edward IV), 
was bom in August 1439. 

On 30 April 1439 Warwick died at Rouen, 
and the chief command in France devolved 
for a time on John Beaufort, earl (and after¬ 
wards duke) of Somerset [q. v.], a nephew of 
Cardinal Beaufort. But, York was again ap¬ 
pointed the king’s lieutenant on 2 J uly 1440. 
Owing, however, in all probability, to the dis¬ 
putes between the cardinal and Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, to whose party York be¬ 
longed, noarly a year passed away beforo he 
crossed to France. Ho insisted on his own 
conditions. Ilia term of office was to be five 
years, the king agreoing to grant him 20, 0001. a 
year from the second year, out oRhe revenues 
of England, for defence of the English con¬ 
quests in. Franco; besides which he demanded 
thirty-six thousand francs for his own house¬ 
hold, which was twelve thousand francs 
less than the Duke of Bedford had, but six 
thousand more than Warwick’s allowance. 
One great difficulty that he foresaw was from 
the number of posts that had been granted 
away in reversion, and he demanded that he 
should have the power to appoint efficient 
men without regard to such claims. 

During this last stay in England he ob¬ 
tained letters from the king (18 Jan. 1440) 
to the sheriffs of Northumberland and York¬ 
shire toremove the armed forces from Barnard 
Castle and the manor of Gayneford, and de¬ 


liver these places to the custody of himself, 
the Earl of Salisbury, and others, duringthe 
minority of Ilenry de Beauchamp, the Earl 
of Warwick’s son and heir (Patent Roll, 
18 lien. VI, pt. ii. m. 26 d ; of. royal letter of 
12 May 1441, misdated 1488 in Stevenson, ii. 
438; Collections of a London Citizen, Camden 
Soo.p, 183; Privy Council Proceedings, v. 142, 
146-8), A.t length, in June 1441, when the 
continued success of the French had plunged 
the English council at Rouen into despair, 
York landed at Haifleur, and,joining Talbot, 
relieved Pontoise in July. He faded to pro¬ 
voke Charles VII to a pitched battle, and, 
being unable to feed his men in the country, 
returned to Rouen on 1 Aug. The English 
hold on Normandy was irreparably shaken. 

In 1442 the French succeeded in recover¬ 
ing the greater part of Guienne, and York 
received a commission to treat on 9 Sept. 
He also made efforts for a renewal of the old 
understanding with Burgundy, the duchess 
negotiating with him in behalf of her hueband; 
and after much communication with the go¬ 
vernment at home, he concluded a truce with 
the duke through her agency on 23 April 
1443. The council at home, however, ap¬ 
pointed Somerset, who was now raised to 
the dignity of duke, lieutenant and captain- 
general of Guienne. They intimated to York 
that there was no intention in this to inter¬ 
fere with hie authority, and asked him to 
‘ take patience’ for a time as to his demand 
for the stipulated 20,0001 to be sent over to 
bim, considering the great charges the king 
had incurred in setting forth a new army 
under Somerset. York sent overlhe Earl of 
Shrewsbury and others to demand fuller ex¬ 
planations. Somerset explained to the coun¬ 
cil that he would attempt nothing to York’s 
* disworship.’ He crossed to Cherbourg in 
August with a much larger force than had 
been placed at the command of York, the 
money for which was advanced by his rich 
uncle, Cardinal Beaufort. Passing through 
the confines of Brittany, he, to the great dis¬ 
gust of York, pillaged La Guerohe, a town 
of the friendly Duke of Brittany, and thereby 
incurred a severe reprimand from the home 
government; therij after wasting two months 
in an ineffectual siege, Somerset returned to 
England, where he died next year. 

On 18 March 1446 York met Margaret of 
Anjou at Pontoise, and conducted her to the 
coast on her way to England to be married 
to Henry VI. He himself was in corre¬ 
spondence with Charles VII for the marriage 
of his own eldest son, Edward [see En- 
wabd IV], to whom Charles offered his infant 
daughter, Madeleine, though York would 
hayo preferred her elder sister, Jeanne. The 
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correspondence laslod the whole year; to- bo obliged to coma oyer and livebirT'j 
wards the close of it York was recalled to on bis 'poor livelihood.’ But the 1 
England, on the pretext, thougkkis live years’ government, troubled at that very timeTu 
term had infant oxpii'cd, that his presence was Cade’s rebellion, was in no condition toil 
wanted in a coming parliament. No parlia- him money. osend 

mont, however, assembled until 10 Feb. 1417, York was at Trim as late as 26 Aua (8 
when ho wos present at tho opening of parlia- Notices of the Castle, $c., of Tiim L *V 
menf at Bury. On 26 May lie attended tho Butler, dean of Olonmacnoise p ’,9 gj 
council at Westminster Palace at which Suf- edit. 1864), but immediately afterward 
folk was exonerated fromblame for the cession pressed to Wales and landed ot Beauma « 
of Anjou and Maine. Meanwhile he received in spite of orders to prevent his beine me’ 
several grants from the crown. On 18 Oct. revictualled. lie was denounced as a'traito* 
1446 tho castle and lordship of lladloigh in responsible for recent disturbances and esnm 
Essex were conferred upon him (Patent Noll, of men wore set to waylay him in Cheshire 
26 Hen. VI, pt. ii. m. S); and on the 26th ho had and on the way to London. He gathered his 
a life grant of the abbey and town of Walt- retainers on the Welsh marches, and wrote 
ham. On 26 Fob. 1417 ho had n grant of the to friends in England to moot him on the 
manor of Great Wratting in Suffolk, of which way. William Trosham [q. v.], speaker of the 
Dtikollumphreyliaddiedownarjusttwodiiys lost parliament, who set out to jomhimin 
before, on the ground that it was his own Northamptonshire, was waylaid and mur- 
ancient inheritance (ill. m. 37). On 14 July | dered, and Sir Thomas noo, who met with 
howas appointed Btewardandjusticeitineuant him in approaching St. Albans, was attached 
of all the royal forests south of Trent. by a body of western men. He, however 

On 29 Sept. 14/17 ho was ‘ retained ’ in tho continued his progress, accompanied by four 
king’s service as his lioutenant in Ireland for thousand armed moil, till ho came to the 
ten years. Jlis formal appointment, however, royal presence, and at the la 6 t‘beat down 
was only dated 9 Doc. ( (Patent , 26 Hon. VI, tho spears and walls ’ in the king’s chamber 
pt. ii. m. 3). Ireland was a convenient place before ho could secure an audience. When 
of banislimont. York delayed his departure ho saw the king he simply petitioned for 
for more than a year and a half. Before going justice and impartial execution of the laws, 
he insisted, among other things, that during oomplaining of the attempts madB to seize 
his tenure of office ho Bhould receive all the him. Ilenry oxcusod the measures taken 
king’s revouuos there without giving any against him, hut acknowledged that he had 
account of them, and that ho should further acted like a true subject, and siud that he 
liavo out of England four thousand marks would not linvo wished him opposed. He 
for tho first year, of which 2 , 000 /. should be ulbo agreed to appoint a new council, in 
paid in advance, and for the other nine years which York should ho included. The duke 
2,000/. a year. At length halandad at Ilowtli about tho sumo time seized two members of 
on 0 July 1449, and his arrival wus bailed tho old council, Lord Dudley and the abbot 
with enthusiasm. The chioftains camo in of St. Pel er’s, Gloucester, together with the 
‘ and gave him as many beeves for tho use keeper of the king’s bench, and sent them 
of his kitchen us it ploasod him to demand ’ prisoners to his own castle of Ludlow (Stow, 
(Annals if the Four Masters, iv. 966; cf. C/iromole,y. 392). Edmund Beaufort, second 
Colt. MS. Titus B. xi. 21 ). lie aftorwards duke of Somerset [q, v.], a brother of the in- 
juudo a successful expedition into O’Byruo’s oompetent geiioral who had been associated 
country, compelling that ohioftain 1 o swoar with York m France, meanwhile had come 
ullegianco anil promise to loam English. ovor from that country, where he had held 
On 16 Oct. lie opened a porlinmont at command since 14J8 with disastrous results 
Dublin at which seme important aots wore to English predominance. York, in view of 
passed. On 24 April 1460 ho hold another a parliament which had been summoned to 
at Drogheda, in which further useful moa- moot on 0 Nov., arranged with his wife’s 
mires wore passed. On 16 June ho wrote to nephow, the Duke of Norfolk, at Bury, 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, on L 6 Oct., who should ho knights of the 
that MaoGooghogan, ono of tlio Irish chiefs shire for Norfolk. In parliament, where the 
who had submitted, with throe or four othurs ohief lords had armed men in attendance, 
and a number of English rebels, hud again disputes botwoeu York and Somerset ran 
revolted and burned bis town of Hathmoro high, and on 1 Dec. tlrn latter was arrested. 
InMoath. IIo urged that tho king’s pay- llis house and those of other court favourites 
mont should he hastened to enable him to were robbed, but ono of the rioters was be- 
quell these disturbances, otherwise lie could bonded in Oheapsblo, and York, riding 
not keep tho land in subjoction, and would through the city, proclaimed that summary 
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justice would be doae on any who committed 
like outrages. The day following the Icing 
himself rode from Westminster through 
London with York and other lords in great 

^Though the commons petitioned for Somer¬ 
set’s removal, he was soon after Christmas 
mode by the king captain of Calais, and 
exercised the highest influence. York mean¬ 
while, on 14 Dec., received a commission to 
try Cade’s followers in Kent and Susses. 
But the king himself, accompaniodby Somer¬ 
set saw the final proceedings at Canterbury 
and Rochester in February, when a ‘ harvest 
of heads,’ as the Kentish people called it, 
was sent up and placed on London Bridge. 
The treason imputed to the sufferers was 
‘tailring against the king, haying more favour 
unto the Duke of York.’ They doubtless 
thought like Young, member for Bristol, 
who, iu this session of parliament, was 
lodged in the Tower for proposing that, as 
the & king and queen were childless, York 
should be declared heir to the crown. 

In the summer of 1451 Somerset stood 
ns high in the king's favour us ever, and was 
continually poisoning his ear with tales that 
York was a traitor. York wrote to the king 
from Ludlow, on 9 Jan. 145:2, a letter si ating 
that he had called the bearers, the bishop of 
Hereford and his cousin the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, to hear a solemn declaration of his 
loyalty, which he was ready to_ confirm by 
oath m the presenco of the king himself. 
Oa 3 Feb., howover, he wrote to the town 
of Shrewsbury, desiring them to provide 
men when he should call for them, as it was 
clear that Somerset, who had already caused 
the loss both of Normandy and Guienne, and 
even imperilled the safety of Calais, was using 
his influence with the king to procure his 
ruin. ‘About Shrovetide ’ ho, with the Earl 
of Devonshire and Lord Oobham, sent a 
herald to London for permission to pass 
through the city, which was refused. They 
accordingly crossed the Thames by Kings¬ 
ton Bridge, and took up a position at Dart- 
ford on 1 March. They seem to have had 
with them a body of field artillery, and 
seven ships on tile river were filled with 
their baggage, while a royal army, which 
had marched through London against them, 
eucamped upon Blackheath. Bishop Wayn- 
flete and some others from the counoil were 
sent to know the duke's demands. York 
piotested he had no ill intentions against 
the king, but insisted that Somerset should 
be committed to custody till he should 
answer the accusations lie was prepared to 
bring against him. To this the king con¬ 
sented, and York ordered the dismissal of 


his men, and repaired to the king’s tent un¬ 
armed. But there he found Somerset still 
about the king, so that he himself was 
virtually a prisoner. 

The council, however, without preferring 
any distinct charge against him, were content 
to let him go on his making a solemn oath 
at St. Paul’s never to do anything henceforth 
against the king, or gather people except 
with the king’s license or for his own defence. 
On Good Friday, 7 April, the king proclaimed 
a general pardon to all who would apply for 
patents under the great seal, and York and 
some thousands of others took advantage of 
the privilege shortly afterwards. With, the 
same peaceful object, doubtless, the king 
went a progress into the west in summer, 
and visited York at Ludlow on 12 Aug. 
On 18 Dec. following the duke, then at 
Fotheriughay, pledged some jewels to Sir 
John Fustolf for a sum of 437/., to be re¬ 
paid at midauinmer. 

Appaiently he was not called to council 
again till October next year. The parlia¬ 
ment which met at Beading in the spring of 
1453 passed an act to quash the indictmentB 
found ‘under the tyranny’ of Jack Oade’s 
rebellion, and attainted York’s friend, Sir 
‘William Oldhall, as a fomenter of those dis¬ 
turbances. But m the summer the king fell 
ill at Clarendon, and remained in an imbecile 
condition for a year and a half. On 13 Oct,, 
after eight years of barrenness, the queen bore 
him a child. On the 24th it was felt neces¬ 
sary to summon a great council, and York’s 
friends insisted that he should not be left 
out. When it met, on 21 Nov., the duke 
complained that other old councillois of the 
king had been distinctly warned not to give 
attendance, and the lords present unani¬ 
mously agreed that there should he no such 
warnings in future. This resolution was 
afterwards (6 Dec.), at the duke’s instance, 
attested under the great soal. A bill of 
articles by the Duko of Norfolk was pre¬ 
sented against Somerset in the council, de¬ 
manding that his conduct iu France should 
bo investigated according to the laws of 
France, ana his conduct in England accord¬ 
ing to those of England, by special commis¬ 
sions. Shortly before Christmas he was sent 
to the Tower. 

During the king's illness und the proroga¬ 
tion of parliament, which did not meet again 
till 11 Fob. 1454, the queen demanded the 
whole government of the realm and the ap¬ 
pointment of the chief officers of state. Her 
friends all over the country were preparing 
for a struggle. Among them was Thomas 
Thorpe [q. v.], speaker of the commons, who 
was one of the barons of the exchequer. 
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Against him York, having a private com- ship was revoked. On tbs Sth fouTTiT 
plaint, obtained damages of 1 , 000 /. for tree- council became bail for Somerset wl 
pass, on which lie was committed to the 4 March, at a council before the kin' 
Fleet. On the reassembling of parliament Greenwich at which York was n » 
at Reading, on 11 Fob. 1-154, it was again ad- complained of his long imprisonment^T' 
journed to the 14th, to meet at Westminster, offered, if any one would accuse him t' A 
a commission being given to York on the fend himself like a true knight. The k' 
13th to hold it in the king’s name. replied that, he was assured of his lovJtr 

On 10 March the commons petitioned for and his bail was discharged, he and Yorl! 
the appointment of a governing council, being both bound in recognisances of twentv 
On the 22nd Cardinal Kemp died, and the thousand marks to abido the award of ei"lit 
see of Canterbury and the chancellorship other councillors in the matters in dispute 
were both left vacant. On tlio 23rd twelve between t hem. Then on the 0th the govern- 
lords were deputed to wait on the king at ment of Calais was taken from York and 
Windsor, to seo if any communication wove given to Somerset; on the 7th the great 
possible on public affairs. They reported that seal wus taken from Salisbury and given to 
the king understood nothing whatever. The Archbishop Bourchier; on the 19th the 
lords then, on 27 March, elected the Duke Buko of Exeter was Bent for 60 m Pomfret 
of York protector and dofoudor of tho king- Castle. Everything was to hereversed. A 
dom. The duke accept od the oiiico under council was called at Westminster, to which 

protest thathedidsoouly asamatterofduty, York and his friends were not invited- and 
requesting that they would notify Ms excuse another was summoned to meet at Leices- 
to the king whouever he was restored to tor, pi’ofossodly for tho surety of the king's 
health. lie also domanded that tho terms person. " ' 0 

on which I 10 was to act should ho distinctly York, who wrm in tho north, joined the Earl 

specified, and liis formal appointment was of Salisbury and. his son the Earl of 'War- 
made by patent on 3 April. lie appointed liis wick, afterwards the famous‘king-maker’ 
brotkor-in-law, Richard, oarl of Salisbury, [see Niivnxn, Richard, Earl of Salis- 
lord chancellor. Ilia enemies tho Duke of BlTitr, 1100-1460, and Nbviled, Rxoiura, 
Exeter and Lord Egremont soon after raised Earl of Warwick, 1428-1471], Together 
men in the north, and York had to go thither tho throe lords camo with a considerable 
in May to suppress disturbanoos. Ilemado a following to lloyston. Thence, on 20 May, 
most satisfactory expedition, staying some they despatched an urgent letter to Arch- 
time at York, nnd returned to London iu tho bishop Bourchier, declaring that they were 
beginning of J uly. ThoDuko of Exeter mean- 11 s ready as any to defend the king’s person if 
while had come up incognito, and takon necessary; but hearing that then- personal 
sanctuary at Westminster, from which ho onomies aspersed their loyalty, they wished 
was removed by tho council and committed him 10 remove suspicions in the king’s mind, 
to tlio custody of York, who again went and also to fulminate ecclesiastical cen- 
northward with him, and placed him in siu-cs at Paul’s Cross against all who should 
Pomfrot Castle. On 18 July York was ap- attempt anything against the king’s wel- 
pointed captain of Calais for seven years 111 faro. Next day they wrote from Wave to 
place of Somerset. A question arose tlio same tho king himself, with strong protestations 
day in a great council whether the latter, who of loyalty and complaints of being shut 
had not yot boon tried, should bo liberal od out from liis presence. The archbishop, on 
on bail. York only insisted that tho opinion receipt of the 1 ettev addressed to himself, sent 
of tlio judges should be taken; and tho result it by a special messenger, who overtook the 
w as tliftt Somorsol was loft iu prison. Oil the king at Ifilburn on his way to Leicester. 
19th York was appointed keeper of tho king’s ft was read by Somerset, but he did not de¬ 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall for leu liver it to Henry. The second letter also, 
years from tlio preceding Easter (Patent though addressed to the kiug himself and 
Roll, 82 ifun. VI, m. 9). On 1 Dec., owing received for him by tho Earl of Devonshire, 
to the death of his doputy iu Ireland, Sir Ed- was in like manner withhold from his know- 
ward Fitzeustnco, ho obtained a confirmation lodge. Tho result was that when the king 
ofliis own original appointment nslioutunant ciiuio to St. Albans on the 23ud there was 
of Ireland for ten years {Patent, 83 Hen. VI, an appearance of a hostile army outside the 
pt. i. m, Li). town. A conflict, howover, was deferred 

At Christmas tho king recovered from his for nearly throe hours, during which York 
long illness, and after the new year (1409) and his friends not only strove to represent 
he was capable of attonding to business, to the king tho perfect loyalty of their in- 
On 9 Fob, apparently, York’s protector- toutioiis, but also insisted that certain per- 
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sonSf whom they would accuse of treason, 
should be delivered into their hands, as past 
experience unfortunately did not allow them 
to trust mere promises, even confirmed by 
oaths. The king in reply threatened the 
death of traitors to all who opposed him, 
nud said he would give up no man; on 
whicli York told his friends that they were 
threatened with destruction whatever course 
they took, aud Lad better fight it out. A 
short engagement followed; but while Lord 
Clifford fought ob-'tiuately to keop the Duke 
of York out of Ike town, young "Warwick 
broke in by a aide attack, and the king’s forces 
■were defeated. Somerset, Clifford, and die 
Earl of Northumberland were among tho slain, 
aud the king himself was wounded. After 
the battle, York and the two earls, "Warwick 
and Salisbury, knelt humbly before the king 
to ask forgiveness, assuring him that it had 
been quite against thoir will to do him injury. 
The king ‘took them to grace.’ 

York brought the king up to London next 
day, and lodged kirn in the bishop’s palace. 
The duke was made conslabla ot England, 
and "Warwick captain of Calais. Parlia¬ 
ment was called to meet on 9 July, and the 
Yorkists certainly did their utmost to in¬ 
fluence the elections. "When it met there 
■was much angry disputo about the responsi¬ 
bility for the conlhct, but York and kis 
friends were exonerated. They, however, 
went about continually in armour, and their 
barges were fuE of weapons. In October fol¬ 
lowing the king, who had certainly been ill 
since the battle but had opened parliament 
in person, relapsed iuto his old infirmity. Tho 
parliament then stood prorogued till 1 2 Nov., 
and on Ihe 11th York again obtained a com¬ 
mission to hold if in theking’s namo. On the 
17 th, after repeated appeals from the House of 
Commons thaL they would name a protector, 
thelords again chose York forthe office. But 
he now undertook tho protectorate on more 
specific conditions. lie was to have a paid 
councEto assiathim; his salary and travelling 
expenses for the period when lie was protector 
before were to be made over to him (he had 
not received a shilling yet), and the salary 
was to he increased from two to throo thou¬ 
sand marks. Moreover kis tenure of the office 
wnsnol again to lorminato merely at the king’e 
pleasure, but only with tlio consont of the 
lords in parliament. The appointment dated 
from the 19th; but it was not till 9 March 
next year that an assignment was made to 
him on the customs of Ipswich and Boston 
for liis overdue salary and expenses (Patent 
Roll, 84 "Henry "VI, m. 19). 

Parliament was prorogued on 18 Doe, to 
enable tho protector to quoU disturbances at 


Exeter between the Earl of Devon and Lord 
Bonville. It met again on 14 Jan. 1456, and 
next month the king was in better health. 
York and Warwick, fearing a change, came 
to Westminster with strong retinues. On 
25 Feb, York was discharged of his protector¬ 
ship by the king in parliament; but Henry 
was willing to retain him as chief councihor, 
and, though the queen was strongly opposed to 
him, he still knew how to make his influence 
felt. On 12 May he obtained a twenty years' 
lease from the crown of all the gold and silver 
mines in Devonshire and Cornwall at a rent 
of llOf. (ib. m. 8). After a visit to hie castle 
of Sandal in Yorkshire, he wrote from Wind¬ 
sor, on 26 July, a fiery answer in the king’s 
name to James II of Scotland, who had sent 
Henry a message that he would no longer 
abide by the truce. He again turned north¬ 
wards to chastise James’s insolence, and, 
writing from Durham on 24 Aug., reproached 
him for making raids unwortky of a king or 
a ' courageous knight.’ At a later date, when, 
the court desired better relations with Scot¬ 
land, this letter which he had written in 
Henry's name was disavowed, But it was 
authorised by the council at the time (see 
Bixsr, Calendar IV, No. 1277, Register 
House Series). 

In August the queen removed her husband 
from the unfriendly atmosphere of London 
into the midlands, where the court remained 
for about a twelvemonth. A council was con¬ 
voked ot Coventry on 7 Oct., to wkick York 
and his friends were summoned. The clian- 
ceEor and treasurer were changed. But the 
Duke of Buckingham, as spokesman of the 
council,merelyeensured York’s past conduct, 
and urged the king to take kim into favour. 
This Homy was willing to do, hut Margaret 
was stiH hostile. York and kis two friends 
were warned that tkair safety could not be 
guaranteed in a place like Coventry. The 
duke accordingly withdrew to "VVigmore, 
Salisbury to Middleham, and Warwick to 
Calais. 

Earlynextyear(1467) Yorkwassummoned 
to a great council at Coventry on 14 Feb., and 
there seems little doubtthatne attended. Ac¬ 
cording to one chronicle, a peace was made at 
Coventry in Lent between the Yorkist lords 
and young Henry, duke of Somerbet, tho son 
of tne duke slain at St. Albans. As the 
chronicle in question is rather confused inite 
chronology, the writer may have been think¬ 
ing (as Sir James Itamsay supposes) of wkat 
took place next year in London. But there is 
nothing against the supposition that the king 
endeavoured, even at tins time, to remove the 
newly excited suspicions of the Y orkists, and 
to effect a reconciliation between them and 
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Somerset. Moreover, we should naturally must naturally have been pi edomkant in tt 
suppose York to have been at Coventry on Icing’s counsels. Even before it was 
(i March, wlion his appointment as lord- they had not been able to do without hun 
lieutenant of Ireland was renewed for and so late as 17 Dee. preceding his nam' 
another ten years by a patent of that date, had been placed at the head of tLeo of the 
though his indenture to serve was formally commissions issued in different counties for 
dated at Weal minster on 7 April following, the levying of the thirteen thousand archers 
That lio could still negotiate with the court granted by the Eoading parliament (Batuit 
in further evident from the fact that he at 80, Hen, VI, pt. i. membs. 7 and6 in dorso! 
this timo resigned in favour of the king’s The only person of greater influence than 
half-brother, Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke himself was the queon, for support against 
[q. v.], the offices of constable of Caernarvon, whom it seems that even in May following 
Aborystwith, and Oaerkeny Castles, which the grand reconciliation he made overtures 
liad been granted to him (practically by him- to Charles VII of France. These Charles 
solfjon SJune 1465,just eleven days aftertho doclined to entertain; hut in June there 
battle of St. Albans ( Patent , 88 ilenry VI, arrived at Calais an embassy from the Duke 
pt. ii. m. 8), and received in compensation an of Burgundy, which probably laid the founda- 
annuityofdOf. He probably attended another tions of some rather mysterious negotiations 
council at Westminster in October following between England, France, and Burgundy 
(Ppcook, Regressor, Rolls Scr. Iutrod. p. whioh went on till January following. In 
.\.\xvi). This council was adjourned to these it was proposed at first to many King 
27 Jan., with an intimation that no excuse Henry’s son. to the Duke of Burgundy’s 
would then ho allowed for non-attondance. granddaughter, York’s son to o daughter ot 
The king took care to ho at Westminster the House of Bourbon, and Somerset’s son 
by the time appointed. York also arrived to a daughter of the Duke of Gueldres; but 
nn 20 Jan., 'with his own household only, to they led ultimately to no result, 
tho numhor of one hundred and forty horse.’ Later in tho year the old feuds were re- 
llis friend Salisbury had arrived before him, vived. On 20 Aug. summonses were sent 
on the 10th, with four hundred horses out for a council to he hold at Westminster 
and eighty knights and squires in his com- on 21 Oct., and both York and Warwick re- 
pany, and Somerset arrived on the 31st with ceived notice to attend. York’s loyalty was 
two hundred horses, Warwick, detained for still bo fully recognised that a commission ot 
some time at Calais by contrary winds, ar- arrayfor Essex wasdirected tohimaudothers 
rivud on 14 Fob. with six hundred men in on 6 Sept. (Patent, 37 lien. VI, pt. i. m. 10d). 
livery. York went to his city mansion of But on 9 Nov. an attempt was mada to 
Baynard’s Castle, and Salisbury and War- murdor Warwick as he left the council- 
wick to their city houses; hut tho city would chamber, and he with difficulty escaped to 
not admit tho Lancastrians, who they feared his barge on the river, 
meant to disturb tho poo.ee, and Somerset Tho queon now kept ‘ open household’ in 
and his friends lodged outsido the walls, he- Oheshire, and made tier little son give ‘a 
tween Temple Bar and Westminster. A livery of swans’to all the gentry. It was 
strong body of trained bauds rode about tho said she designed to get her husband to 
city daily, and a strong watch was kept at resign tho crown in the lad’s favour. The 
night. Conferences wore hold every morning king willed for armed levies to be with him 
at tho JRlacklimrs, and every afternoon at tho at LoieeBlor on 10 May 1459. No overt act 
Wliilofrinrs, in Fleet Street; and terms of was imputed to the Yorkists, but they be- 
peace and friendship wove at last agreed to. lieved that as Warwick was at Calais the 
Tho king pronounced the final award on queen intended to attack his father, the 
21 March. York and the two earls were re- Earl of Salisbury, and Salisbury thought it 
quirod to endow the abbey of St. Albans best to seek the king’s presence to clear 
with 457. a year, to ho spoilt on masses for himself, On his wav he overthrew at Blore- 
the soul of Somorsot nnd the other lords slain heath (28 Sept.) a force under Lord Audley 
on tho king's sido at St. Allians, and to make that sought to stop him, and thereupon 
some pecuniary compensation hesidos to their joined the Duka of York at Ludlow. TEster 

sons and widows. Tho agreement was ao- the Earl of Warwick came from Calais, and 
coplod by both parties, and tho day following tho throe lords wrote a joint letter to the 
there was a groat procession to St. Paul's, in king on 10 Oct., full of solemn protestations 
which the king walked crowned, followed of their loyalty and dosivo to avoid blood¬ 
ily tho queen and tho Duke of York, the other shed, declaring that they had only teen 
rival lords leading tho way hand in hand. drivon to take up arms in self-defence. But 
So lung as this nolle w peace endured York the king came up with a much larger army, 
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j n a more martial mood than usual, and he 
replied simply by an. offer of pardon to all 
T ho would lay tawn their arms within six 
tos, excepting only a few persons who were 
fflockimed after the death of Lord Audley 
at Blorehcath. On the 12th the Yorkists 
OTB deserted by Andrew Trollope and a 
number of the best soldiers of Calais, Seeing 
that it was hopeless to fight next day, York, 
mth his second son, the Earl of Eutland, 
Ttithdrew into Wales, breaking down the 
lodges behind them, while his eldest son, 
the lari of March, with Salisbury and War¬ 
wick, made their way into Devonshire, where 
tier found shipping for Guernsey, and after- 
T?am6 for Calais. York left his duchess and 
V ounger children at Ludlow in the power of 
the royalists. The lady of course submitted 
to the king, who placed her and her children 
in charge of her brothor-m-law and sister, 
the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, by 
shorn ‘slio was kept full strait’ far nine 
months after, with ‘ many a great rebuke.' 
Bat the king on 20 Dec. following granted 
har a considerable portion of her husband’s 
tads for her life {Pat. Poll, 38 Hon, VI, 
jt. u. m. fl). 

The Duke’s town of Ludlow was sacked 
by tile royal forces. A pari iament was hast ily 
and irregularly summoned to Covenlry on 
20 Not. A long bill of attainder was passed 
against York, March, Salisbury, Warwick, 
and their adherents. But the Yorkists were 
bT no means crushed. York crossad from 
Wales about the end of the year to Ireland, 
rrhere he was all powerful. Even in Wales, 
moreover, after he had left the country, 
Denbigh Castle held out for him till March 
against Jaspor Tudor, earl of Pembroke. In 
Maud, though attainted by the Coventry 
parliament, he held a parliament at Dro¬ 
gheda on 7 Feb. MOO, in which his office of 
lord-lieutenant was confirmed, and it was 
made high treason to attempt anything 
against his fife (liber Hibernia, vi. 8). The 
authority of English wilts to arrest traitors 
in Ireland was disallowed, 

About the end of February Warwick 
arrived from Calais to take counsel with the 
duke about future action, and the two sailed 
together with twenty-six ships to Waterford, 
where they landed on 10 March (Cabot, 
&Ofiscetf.p,471). After arranging apian 
of action, Warwick returned to Calais, while 
York remained in Ireland until after his 
allies, the Earls March, Warwick, aud Salis¬ 
bury, won the battle of Norllmmpt on (10 July 
1480), His name was at the head of the 
manifesto put forth by the earls on setting 
out, and after the king was bronght to Lon¬ 
don the earls procured commissions for him 


‘to sit in divers towns coming homeward,’ 
among others in Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Here¬ 
ford, Leicester, and Coventry, and punish 
law-breakers. The Duchess of York, released 
after the battle from her sister’s custody, 
occupied the town house of the recently 
deceased Sir John Fustolf in Southwark 
until her husband's auival. The parlia¬ 
ment summoned by the earls in the king's 
name met at Westminster on 7 Oct., and on 
the 10th the duke arrived with a body of 
five hundred armed men. Ho had landed 
near Chester about the Nativity of Our Lady 
(8 Sept.), and had gonB on to Ludlow, and 
reached London through Abingdon, whero 
he ‘ sent for trumpeters and Snrioners to 
bring him to London, and there he gas a 
them banners with the whole arms of Eng¬ 
land, and commanded his sword to bs borno 
upright before him.’ On reaching the king's 
palace at Westminster he entered, with his 
armed men behind him, and with great blow¬ 
ing of trumpets. Passing on into (Lb great 
hall where parliament was assembled, ho 
advanced to the throne, and kid his hand 
upon the cushion as if about to take pos¬ 
session. Archbishop Bourchier went up to 
him, and asked if he desired to see the king. 
He replied that he knew of no one in the 
kingdom who ought not rather to wait on 
him. Then passing on to the king's apart¬ 
ments, he broke open doors and locks, the 
king having retreated into the queen’s cham¬ 
bers, and settled himself in Westminster 
Palace for some days. 

He had thus at laBt shown that he claimed 
the crown as his own by right. On the 16th 
he laid before the lords the particulars of 
his hereditary title, showing how the Mor¬ 
timer family had been unjustly set aside by 
Henry IV. On the 17th he requested that 
they would give him their opinion on (lie 
subjeot. The lords went in a body to the 
king, who desired them to consider what 
could he objected to the duke's claim. On 
the 18th they sought the advice of the 
judges, who, with the crown lawyers, de¬ 
clined to give any. The lords drew up a 
set of objections, to which the duke replied, 
They then admitted that his title ‘ could itol 
be defeated,’ but were unwilling to dethrone 
alringto whom theykad all sworn allegiance, 
and on Saturday, 2fi Oct., the lord chancellor 
proposed a compromise, which the lords 
agreed he should press upon the kinghim- 
self| via. that Henry should retain the crown 
for life, the duke being assured of the suceea- 
aion to himself and Iris heirs immediately 
after, Honry had no mind to resist, and the 
settlement was solemnly ratified in parlia¬ 
ment on the 31st. The attainders of the 
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Coventry parliament were reversed, and an 
assignment was niado to the duke during the 
king's lifetime of the principality of Wales 
with lands to the value of ten thousand 
marks (0,660/. 13s. 4&), of which one half 
the revenues wore to go to himself, tlirco 
thousand six hundred marks to Ms oldest 
son, tho Earl of March, and one thousand 
marks to his second son, Edmund, earl of 
Rutland. The duke then withdrew from 
Westminster Palace to his own mansion m 
the city. 

That ovening the king and duke and a 
largo numbor of the lords hoard evensong at 
St. Paul’s, and there was a procession next 
day in the city, the king occupying the bishop 
of London’s palace, whither lie had been re¬ 
moved from Westminster againsL his wilL 
On tho following Saturday (Fabynn dales 
it 0 Nov., but tlio 9tli was Sunday) tlio duko 
was proclaimed lieir-ajiparont and protector j 
parliament, it is said, had reappointed him 
to his old ollico, though tlio fact does not, 
appoar in tho rocords. Parliament also, ac¬ 
cording to ono writor ; had ordainod that 
ho should be called Prmco of Wales, Duke 
of Cornwall, and Earl of Cliostor, but this 
is not recorded either. Margaret, hownver, 
who had withdrawn into Wales for security, 
had beon sending messages abroad to her 
own adherents for a general meeting in the 
north. Lord Neville, brotbor to tho Earl of 
Westmorland, obtained a commission from 
tho Duke of York to chastise tho rebels. Ho 
raised mon but carried them over to the 
onomy, and, in conjunction with the Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord Cli (lord, opprossod 
tho tenants of tlio Duko of York and Lord 
Salisbury in Yorkshire; whilo llioyoung Duko 
of Somerset from Oorfe Oastlo, with tlio Earl 
of Devonshire, passed through Bath, Eves¬ 
ham, and Covoutry to York. Tlio Duko of 
York, with tho Earl of Salisbury, left London 
on the 2nd, or, os another writer more pro¬ 
bably says, on 9 Deo., to put down this re¬ 
bellion. Tlioy were attacked on reaching 
Worksop by a body of the Duko of Somorsot’s 
mon, and sustained great losses, but they 
succeeded in reaching York’s oastlo of Sandal, 
near Wakoiiold, on the 21st,, and kept Christ¬ 
mas day there; whilo tlio Duke of Somorset 
and the Earl of Northumberland occupied 
Pontefract with much larger foroos. A truce 
was talron till Thursday after Epip3iany_ 
(8 Jan.) But the onemy resolved to out oil’ 
York’s supplies and besiege him in his oastlo. 
On 80 Deo. thoy had nearly dosed him in, but 
be had sent for his son Edward, earl of March, 
then at Shrewsbury, and was strongly coun¬ 
selled not to risk anything by prematurely 
meoting his enemy in tho field. This advieo 


he scorned, saying he had never W^T n 
m Franco oven when the Dauphin came m 
besiege him and ho would not be caged like 

f, b "' d - JI ° meu in good order down 

tlio MU on which tho castle stands, and, tam¬ 
ing at the base to meet tho enemy, ’Cd 
lumself surrounded. Ho fell fmkting Tha 
engagement was known as the battle 
Wakefield. The spot where YoiL wasted 
is St ill pointed out. His vindictive enemies 
cut oil his head, crowned it with a pan j 
crown, and stuck it on the walls of York 
where that of Salisbury, who was taken 
alive in tho battle, kept it company. 

By bis wifo Oiooly, sister of .Rickard, earl 
of Salisbury, York bad four sons and three 
daughters. Of the sons, two, Edwrnd, the 
oldost, and Richard, the youngest, 
kings of England aB Edward IV and Ri¬ 
chard I IT. Tlio second son, Edmund, earl of 
Rutland, was killed with his father in 1460at 
tho battle of Wakefield; and the third son 
George, duko of Clarence, was put to death 
in 1478 [aoe Plantagenet, Geouqe], Of the 
daughter!), Anno, tho eldest, married Henry 
Holland, duko of Exeter; Elizabeth, the 
second, married John do la Pole, second duke 
of Suffolk [q. v.]; and Margaret, the youngest, 
married Charles tlio Bold of Burgundy. The 
Duchess of York died on 31 May 1496, 

[A short biography of Richard, Duke of York, 
will bo found m S.mdford'a Genealogical His¬ 
tory ; but, though based on authentic documents, 
it is very imperfect, Much further information 
as to his public career will be found in modern 
histories, ospocinlly Sir James Ramsay’s Lan¬ 
caster and York ; Reaucourt’s Ristoirs de 
Charles VTI; Gilboit’s History of the Viceroys 
of Ireland; Loland’s History of Ireland Of 
oarliar authorities tho Chronioles of Hall and 
Fabyan contain tho subs Lancs of what is 
generally known about him, and Campion’s 
Ilistorio of Ireland has sonvo Blight notices. But 
tho dotails of liis life are mainly drawn from 
contemporary sourcos, of which tho chief (besides 
unedited rocords) are tlio Paetpn Letters; His- 
toriio Oroylandomris Continuatio in vol. i, of 
Fulmnn’s Scriptorcs; Stovonson’a 'Wars of tho 
English in Franco, Itiloy’s Registrum Johaunis 
Whothamsl ede, Wavrin’s Chron. (the last three 
in tho Rolls 8er.); W. Wyrcester’s Annsles, ed. 
Hoarno; RotuliParliamentorum; Nicolao’sPtivy 
Council Preceodings(RocordCommission); Ohro- 
niclo of London; IncortiScriptorisChromeon, ed. 
J, A. Giles; An English Chronicle, ed. Davies, 
Collections of a London Citizen, and Three 
Fifloenth-Century Chronicles, ed,Gardner (these 
three last Camden Soc.); Ohronique do Mo- 
thieu d'Eseouchy, Basin's Hist, dos Rhgnes de 
Charles VII ot doLouis XI, Wavrin’s Anchiennes 
Oroniquos, ed, Dupont (thoso fchrss publishedby 
tho Soc. do l’Histoire do France); Jean Chortier's 
Ohronique do Charles VJI.j J. &. 
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"RICHARD, Dube os 1 York (1472-1488), 
second son of Edward IV by bis quean, 
Elizabeth Woodville, was bom at Shrews¬ 
bury on 17 Aug. 1472 {Gent, Mag. Janu¬ 
ary 1831, p. 26). He was created Dube 
of York on 28 May 1474, and on 16 May 
1475 be was made a knight of the Garter 
(Airans, Order of the Garter, 11 .194). Be¬ 
fore he was quite tbroo and a half years old a 
project was already on foot for marrying him 
to Anne, daughter of John Mowbray, fourth 
duke of Norfolk, in anticipation of which 
be was, on 12 J une 1476, created Earl of 
Nottingham (one of the titles of his in¬ 
tended father-in-law, who had died in the 
beginning of the same year), and on 7 Feb. 
1477 Duke of Norfolk and Earl Warren, with 
40/. a year as Duke of Norfolk out of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 20/. a 
year aB Earl Warren out of Surrey and 
Sussex (Pat. 10 Edw. IV, pt. ii. m. 12, Ex eh. 

Q. R. Memoranda Roll, Trin. 16 Edw. IV, 
rot. 9). The marriago was actually cele¬ 
brated at St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
on 16 Jan. 1478, when both bride and bride¬ 
groom were in their sixth year (cf. Sanb- 
rOKD, Genealogical History, p. 410). The ob¬ 
ject of the match was avowedly to provide for 
a cadet of the royal family out of the lauds 
of a wealthy nobleman whose line was now 
extinct; and parliament not only ratified on 
agreement with the Duchess-dowager of 
Norfolk by which, in exchange for other 
lands, she gaye up a large part of her join¬ 
ture to the young couple, but ouacted that 
the gift should remain tho property of the 
Duke of York, even if his wife died without 
issue ( 'Rolls of Parliament, v. 168- 70). 

On 6 May 1479 Richard was appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland for two years, and two 
days later an instrumont drawn up inhisname 
appointed as his deputy Robert Preston, lord 
of Gormnnston. In this documont he is 
styled not only Duko of York and Norfolk 
and Earl Warren, hut also Earl of Surrey 
and Nottingham, earl marshal, and marshal 
■ of England, and lord of Sograve, of Mow¬ 
bray, and of Gower. On 9 Aug, 1480 his 
appointment as lioulonant of Ireland was 
continued by another patent for twolve years 
more after tho expiration of his two years’ 
tern. Being, however, still a child, he re¬ 
mained under his mother’s care till after 
the death of Edward IV, in April 1483, 
Next month the queen, his mother, hearing 
that his brother Edward had been stopped 
by his uncle Gloucester on tho way up to 
London, took him and his sisters into the 
sanctuary at Westminster. But on Mon¬ 
day, 16 June, the council, having resolved 
that he should keep company with his 
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brother in the Tower, she delivered him to 
Cardinal Bourohior, not without some mis¬ 
givings, probably, though one writer tells 
us that she did it with good will. Of course 
hewas not to he regarded as a prisoner; but 
neither he nor his brother left the Tower 
again. Their uncle Gloucester usurped the 
kingdom ton days after he was surrendered 
[see Riohaud III], and about two months 
lalorthey were both secretly murdered by his 
orders [see Tyrreli, Sib James] Yet some 
years afterwards^ as the pieeise circumstances 
of the assassination remained for a long time 
unknown, rumours wore Bpread in many 
countries that he was still alive, and he was 
successfully personated for a while by Perkin 
Warbeck [q. v.] 

[Hist. Croylandensis Continuntio in Eulman’s 
Seriptores; Patton Letters, ed. Gairdner; More’s 
History of Richard HI; Fabyan’s Chronicle; 
Excerpts Histories, p. 16; Sandford’s Genea¬ 
logical History; Nicolas's Privy Purse Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York and Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV.] J. G. 

RICHARD FITZSOROB (Jl. 1000), 
Norman baron, come from Normandy to settle 
in England in the time of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor. He was one of the few Normans who, 
thanks to their kindliness towards tho Eng¬ 
lish, were not expelled by Earl Godwin m 
1062 (Fr,OK. Win. i. 210). One of the others 
was Richard’s father-in-law, Robert the Dea¬ 
con, whom Mr. Eyton identifies with Robert 
Fitz Wimarch. From'Domeaday’we find that 
in the time of King Edward Richard Fitz- 
Scrob held the manors of Burford in Shrop¬ 
shire, together with four manors in Worces¬ 
tershire and lands in Herefordshire. He is 
said to hove erected the building known 
as Riohaid’8 Castle in Herefordshire, which 
was the first regular castle erected on Eng¬ 
lish land. The Herefordshire ’Domesday’ 
mentions no such castle, but connects a castle, 
called Auretone, with Osborn, son of Richard, 
and one Richard (no doubt Richard Fitz- 
Scrob) with an adjacent manor. After the 
conquest Richard adopted the Norman side, 
and, together with his ‘castellani Here- 
fordenses,’ took the lead in opposing Edric 
the Wild Jib. ii. 1). He dispossessed the 
church of Worcester of the manor of Cothe- 
ridge ( Monast . Angl, i. 694). Richard was 
dead before the time of Domesday, and his 
lauds were hold by his son Osheru. Osbebn 
FitzRiciubd (Jl. 1088) had held lands in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcester¬ 
shire in the time ofICingEdwai'd. In 1 Domes¬ 
day ’ he appears as one of the few tenants-in- 
chiof in the first-named county; he then also 
held lands in Bedfordshireand Warwickshire. 
He took part with Earl Roger of Shrews- 
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bury's men in tlio rebellion of 1008, and 
■was one of tho loaders of tlio force which 
thrualeiiod Worcester, and was repulsed by 
tho curse of Bishop Wulstan (Onn. V it. 
lii. 270). llo g.ivo Boraslon in Burford, 
Hliropsliira, io Llio church of Worcester. 
Freeman seems to bo mistaken in identify¬ 
ing Osborn FitzRiclinrd with Osbern Pen¬ 
tecost. Osborn's wife was perhaps Nest, 
daughter of Gruftydd ap Llewelyn. Her 
daughter married Bernard (Jl. 1008) [q. y.] of 
Neuimarchfi, and a son, ILugli FitzOsborn, 
who married Eustaeliia de Say, died before 
1140. Hugh had two sons: Osborn, who 
diod about 1J85; and Hugh do Say, who 
was ancestor of tho Talbots of Richard's 
Castlo and of tho Cornwalls of Burford. 

It has been conjectured that the groat 
norlhoru family of Scropo was desoondod 
from llichard FilzScrob. Richard is callod 
‘ Iticardus Sevupe’ in tho Horefordshire 
1 Domesday 1 (p. 186) j and his son Osborn is 
oncecallod ‘ Osborn films Escrob ’ (Humming, 
Cartulnn/, i. 78). In an early chartor of 
Hugh FitzOsborn there is mention of a 
llichard do Esornp. In 1103 (Pipe Poll, 
6 Henry H) a Robert do Scrupa held two 
knights’ fees hi Gloucestershire. The Glou¬ 
cestershire name is also spelt Esoropos and 
Escrupos, and eventually appears as Croupes; 
tho various forms arc suilioionlly closo to 
suggest a connection between Scrob and 
Soiope. The Yorks!lire family appears to bo 
derived from a Robert Scropo of Lincoln¬ 
shire in tho eleventh contury. 

[Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Sue,); Domosday, 
pp. 186-6, 200; Eytnn’s Antiquities of Shrop¬ 
shire, iv. 802-9, v. 208, 221-0 et alibi; Nash's 
Hist, of Wom-storsliiro, i. 239-41, 267; Robin¬ 
son’s Castles of HorofordBhiro and their Lords; 
Dugdulo’s Baronago, i. 664; Bristol and Glou¬ 
cester Archaeological Transactions, lii. 361, iv. 
167-8, xiv. 307-9; Powlett Soropu’s Hist, of 
Oaf.Ho Oombo; Freeman’s Norman Conquest; 
Round's Feudal England, pp. 320-6; Acudomy, 
28 Oct. 1896, pp. 330-40,] O. L, K, 

RICHARD dhOai'OTLA (*Z. 1127), bishop 
of Hereford, was a olork of tho king’s chapel 
and keopor of the sual under Ralph or Rauulf 
[a. v.], chancellor of ILenry I (E 
Jyov. p. 290). Richard witnessed a ouuitor 
of llonry 1 as ‘ oustos sigiili rogis ’ about 
September 1119 (Round, Geoffrey deMande- 
ville, p. 427). It is clear tliat Thynne was 
right in styling him koopor, and Foss was 
in error in stating tliat ho was merely ‘cleri- 
ous do sigiiloj’ as William of Malmo3bury 
calls him. Richard was appointed bishop of 
Herefordby llonry 1. llis election took place 
on7 Jan. 1121. Archbishop Ralph d’Esouros 
[q. v.]consecrated him at Lambethon 11) Jan. 


(Eadmeb, p. 291). RiohaiiTookpartintL 
consecration of Evorard, bishop ofNo™S 
on 12 June 1121 (ib p. 294). After an S’ 
ovontful episcopate, he died at LedbiL ™ 
16 Aug. 1127, and was buried in the end,2 
dral at Hereford. lie is said to have & 
a bridge over the "Wye. 6 bu ® 

[Eadmor’s Hist. Novorum; William of JM 
mosbury s Gesta Pontificum, p. 304 • FlJ w: 
u. 76; Godwin, Da PrmsiSbiw, ’p 482 
Richardson; Foss’s Judges of England, i.m 
lda,J C.L.K.' 

RICHARD nn Beljibib orBnAuimrRf,? 
n 28), bishop of London. [See 3 

RICHARD (d, 1139), first abbot of Foun 
tarns, was prior of the Benedictine abbevof 
&t. Mary, York, when in 1132 he found 4at 
ilia sacristan Richard (d. 1148) [q y] and 
six other brethren of the house had entered 
into a bond that they would strive after a 
stricter life and, if possible, join the Cister- 
cian order, which was then in high repute 
and had been established in England about 
1 hroe years before. Richard joined the new 
movomont, and his union with them gave 
thorn strength, for he was wise, and was 
highly estoomed by Thurstan [q. v.l, the 
archbishop of York, and other men in power 
But difficulties soon arose with the anti¬ 
reform party. The abbot, Geoffrey, called in 
monks from Mnrmoutior, who appear to have 
boon in York, and certain Oluniac monks 
and othovs, and denounced Richard and his 
Mends. Tho archbishop visited the abbey 
with several of his chapter and other at¬ 
tendants on 0 Oct., and the abbot refusing 
to admit his attendants, who were secular 
clerks, a quarrel ensued, and Thurstan finally 
retired with Richard and the other twelve 
monks of his party, who left the abbey, tak¬ 
ing nothing with them. On 26 Dec. he 
established the new community on the site 
of tho presont Fountains, near Ripon in 
Skcldale, and gave them the place and some 
land at Sutton in the neighbourhood. Ri¬ 
chard was chosen abbot, and he and his 
monks built themselves huts round a great 
dm, and applied thomselves to labour of 
various kinds. When the winter was over 
they sent a messougor to St. Bernard, abbot 
of Olairvaux, asking to he received into the 
Gist eroian order. He sent them a monk from 


Olairvaux to instruct them in the rule, and 
wrote a lollor to Richard warmly approving 
what had boon done, and expressing a wish 
that he could visit the convent, 

For two years after their settlement tbs 
monks endured great privations; tbeirhopes 
of establishing thomsolvos in England at last 
failed, and Rickard went to Olairvaux and 
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towed St. Bernard to find them a settle¬ 
ment in Fiance. He assigned them LonguS 
m Haute-Marne until some place could be 
found for them permanently. On Bichard’s 
return, however, he found that Hugh, the 
flean of York, had joined the convent and 
brought his great wealth to it. This reliei ed 
bim from fin ther anxiety and put an end to 
the idea of emigration. Soon afterwards two 
canons of York followed the dean's example, 
and the convent entered on a period of 
mosperity, both as regards numbers and pos¬ 
sessions. Bichard received a charter of con¬ 
firmation from King Stephen in ] 1S5, and 
the same year the convent appears to have 
teen admitted into the number of Cistercian 
abbeys (English Historical Review, viii. 637). 
In 1187 Bichard sent out a body of monks to 
colonise Newminster in Northumberland, 
founded by Balph de Merlay, the first of tho 
daughter houses of Fountains, and in the 
same year he received a gift of llaverholme, 
near Sleaford in Lincolnshire, from Alex¬ 
ander [q. v.], hishop of Lincoln, whither 
another colony from Fountains was sent. 
IVhen the legato Alberic, hishop of Ostia, 
came to England in 1188, he sent forEicliard 
to help him, and treated him with much 
honour and friendship. On the legate’s de¬ 
parture Thurstan sent Eichard witli him to 
Home, partly on tho archbishop’s business, 
and partly to attend the council to he hold 
there the following year. Bichard died at 
Rome on 30 April 1139. 

[Hugh of Kirkslall's Do origine domus Font., 
ap.Memorials of Fountains, od. "VValbran, with 
introduction (Surtees Soc.) (Hugh of Kiik- 
stoll’s namilivo is also in Monnsticon, v. 293 sq.); 
St. Bernard’s Works, Ep. 90, cd. Higne; Eichard 
of Hexham, col. 329. cd. Twysdon; John of Hex¬ 
ham, co. 8, 9, ap. Symeon of Durham, ii, 290, 
801 (Rolls Sor.) j Engl. Hist. He view, 1893, vm. 
666-9; lelnnd’s Comment, da Script!. Brit. p. 
186, ed. Hull, copiod hv Bale, cent. xii. e. 48, p. 
37.] W. H. 

RICHARD ot Hexham (Jl. 1141), 
chronicler and prior of Hexham, was a canon 
of the Aug ustinian priory of Hexham, York¬ 
shire, in 1138 (Brens Annotatio, ii. c. fl). 
When the prior, Bobevt Biset, left Hexham 
to become a monk of Olairvaux in 1141, 
Richard was elected to succeed him (Joint 
os Hexham, cc. 13, 14). In 1162, during 
his priorate, Ilenry Mnrdac [q. v.], arch¬ 
bishop of York, visited the priory and en¬ 
deavoured to introduce a stricter discipline 
(ii. cc. 24, 25). In 1164 Eichard translated 
certain relics belonging to Ms church. lie 
was dead when Aelvcd or Ethelred (1109 P— 
1160) [q, v.] wrote his book on Itexham. 
A.elred says that from Ms youth Ms life was 
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honourable and worthy of veneiution, and 
that in iespect of chastity and sobriety it 
was almost monastic, which is high praise 
fiom such a quarter (Aeebed, p. 193). He 
wrote: (1) An account of the early Mstoryof 
Hexham, entitled ‘Brevis Annotatio . . . 
Eicardi prioris Hagulstadensis ecclesire de 
antiquo et moderno statu ejusdem ecclesim,’ 
&c., in two hooks, down to about 1140. It 
is for the most part a short compilation 
from the works ot Bede, Eddi, and Symeon 
of Durham, and is written m a stiff and dry 
style; but the author’s work is careful, and 
becomes more vigorous in expression when 
he deals with his own time (It atne). It is 
in two manuscripts, one in the public library 
at Cambridge (Ff. i. 27), of the twelfth or 
early thirteenth century; the other belong¬ 
ing to the oktirch of York (Ebor. xvi.), of the 
fourteenth century. In tho York manuscript 
there are some trifling omissions, and there 
are no headings to the chapters; but it con¬ 
tains a list of the possessions of the pnoiy 
(ii.) The ‘ Brevis Annotatio ’ is printed in 
Twysden’s * Decern Scriptores,’ and by Canon 
Eamc in ‘ Tho Priory of Hexham, its Chro¬ 
niclers,’ &c., for the Surtees Society. (2) ‘ De 
gestis regis Steplinni et de hello Standardii,’ 
a history of the reign of Stephen, 1136-9, 
and specially of the 1 Battle of thB Standard,’ 
which took place on 22 Aug. 1138. This is 
a work of great value, carefully written, and 
giving an interesting account of affairs in 
the north during the early years of the reign, 
and of the battle itself. In it he quotes a 
couplet by nugh Sottovagina or Sottewain, 
piecentor or archdeacon or York, apparently 
from a poem on the battle, of which no other 
linos are known to exist (IEstorians of York, 
ii, preface, p. xiii). This history is the only 
place in which is found the letter of Inno¬ 
cent II confirming Stephen in his possession 
of the throne; and it also preserves some 
extracts of a letter of the pope concerning 
the schism, It is found only m C.C.C. Cambr. 
MS. (193, f. 3), and has been printed by Twya- 
den (u.s.), by Canon Rains (u.s.), and by Mr. 
Ilowlett in * Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephon, Henry EC,’ &e., vol. iii. in the Eolls 
Series. It has been translated by StevenBon 
in 1 Church Historians.’ Eichard also designed 
to write the lives and miracles of Acca £q. v.] 
and other Hexham bishops, but it is not 
known whether he did so. There is a value¬ 
less life of Eata with the ‘ Brevis Annotatio ’ 
in MS. Ebor. xvi., wMch may he his work. 

[The works of Richard as oditod by Canon 
Raine and Mr. Hewlett, u.s., with prefaces; 
John of Hexham, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol. ii. 
(Eolls Ser ); Hardy’s Cat. of Mat. ii. 121 (Bolls 
Ser.) Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Cat. cent. in. c. 32, p. 
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231, gives an ineorroct account of Richard's 
•works, which makes him author of a chronicle 
that goes down to 1100, and divides the Bo 
Crostis Stophani and tho Do bollo Standard)’! 
into two separate works ; Tanner's Tiibl. Brit, 
p. 628.] W. IT. 

RICHARD, called Fastolf («7. 1143), 
second abbot of Fountains, was sacristan of 
SI. Mary's Abbey, York, in 11 "2, when, being 
anxious to adopt a stricter life, he entered 
into a bond for that purpose with six other 
brethren of tho house; and this association 
led to the foundation of the Oistorcian con¬ 
vent of Fountains, of which ho was one of the 
original members [see under Rkjttaiu), d. 
1189]. Oil tho death of abbot Richard liewus 
ckoson to succeed him. It was a time of 
groat prosperity and activity at Fountains, 
nnd soon after Richard’s election he entered 
into tho stiifo concerning tho election to the 
see of York which followed tho dent h of Arch¬ 
bishop Thursl an [q. v.] in 1140, and in which 
tho Cistercian order played n conspicuous 
part. In 1141 lie joined William, abbot of 
Rivaulx, and others in laying a charge of 
simony against William, thearcbbishop-eloct, 
in the papal court, lat or wont t o liomo in per¬ 
son, and in 1143 maintained before Eugenius 
lithe invalidity of William’s election (Jons 
op IIlxham, cc. 18,1C). Ho felt tho burden 
of bis oJIico too heavy for him, and an in¬ 
firmity of spoeoli from which ho suilered 
seemed to him to disqualify him for it. 
Thrice he visited St. Bernard and requested 
to be allowed to rosign tlio abbacy. At last 
Bornard consented, on condition that tho con¬ 
vent agrood, and ho roturnod to Fountains, 
Tho brethren, however, refused their con¬ 
sent, and on 12 Oet. 1148 Richard died 
while attending a general chaptor of tho 
order at Olairvaux. lie was buried by St, 
Bernard, who wrote to the convent an¬ 
nouncing the abbot’s death. Ilis name ap¬ 
pears as of blessed momory in the Cistoroian 
menalogium. Loland saw and greatly ad¬ 
mired a book of bomilios by this Diehard, 
second abbot of Fountains, whom he calls 
Richard Fastolf (Collectanea, iv. 44). In 
his work on English writers he says that 
this second abbot, whom ho there calls 
Richardus Anglicus or Saerista, was the 
author of a treatise on harmony; but in his 
notice of tho author’s life Leland confuses him 
with tho sixth abbot Richard 1170) [q. v.], 
at one time precentor at Olairvaux. While, 
then, it may be assumed that tho second abbot 
Riobard was the author of the book of ho¬ 
milies, it is uncertain whether the treatiso 
on harmony is to bo ascribed to him or to 
Richard, third abbot of the name. Neither 
work is now known to exist. 


-, Ep. 320, ed. Migne; John 0 f HptiT.'-, 

cc. 13,15, ap. Symeon of Durham, vol b an' 
313 (Rolls Bor.); Roland's Collect iv !u 8l p i’ 
1770, and Comment, dr Scriptt. Brit J’lni rs' 
Itall; Bale's Scriptt. Brit. 6rt ceTt.xii ] c - n 
p. 160, partly copies Loland; Tanner's v/n 
Brit. p. 624; Wright's Biogr’. “pto 
shows no consciousness of the confusion between 
the second nnd third abbot; HenrioneA Morn* 
logium Cist. p. 385.] yy H 


RIOHARD no Belmetb or BnATnunTs (ft 
1102), bishop of London. ~ 


RIOHARD (d. 11/0), sixth abbot of 
Fountains, a native of York, and a friend of 
Si,. Bornard and of Henry Murdac [q.v] 
archbishop of York, was abbot of Vauckim 
Ike diocese ofLaon, and afterwards precentor 
of Olairvaux. He held that office when, on 
the resignation of tlieir abbot, Tborold, the 
monks of Fountains sent to St. Bernard re¬ 
questing Mm to appoint an abbot for them. 
By the advice of Archbishop Henry he ap^ 
pointed Richard, who was well received by 
the convent, ruled it diligently, maintained 
strict discipline, and raised it to a high pitch 
of excellonce. In 1164 William, archbishop 
ol' York, visited Fountains, was received by 
the abbot, and was reconciled to tbs con¬ 


vent, wliioh had long beon active in opposing 
him. The deaths of St. Bernard end Arch¬ 


bishop Ilenry in 1163 had weakened Richard’s 
authority. Dissension arose in the convent, 
and tho monks rebelled against him. For a 
time he wil hdrow from the strife. At last 
tho disobedient monks yielded: he punished 
them with fitting penance, and expelled the 
ringleaders. From that time he had no 
further trouble in maintaining discipline, 
and tho convent again flourished under his 
rulo. lie appears to have completed the 
fabric, and specially built the chapter-house, 
lie diod full of years and honour on 81 May 
1170. Leland, in ascribing a treatise on 
harmony to Richardus Anglicus or Saerista, 
confuses him with Richard ( d . 1148) [q.v.], 
second abbot. 


[Hugh of Kirkstall, od. Walbran, ap. Memo¬ 
rials of Fountains, i. 110-13 (Burteea Soc.); 
G-ollio Christ, ix, 033, xii. 002; Roland's Com¬ 
ment. de Scriptt. Brit. p. 104, od. Hall, Bale's 
Scriptt. Brit. Cot. cent, xiii. c. 70, p. ISO; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 624.] W H. 


RIOHARD os St. Viotob (d. 1173P), 
theologian, was born in Scotland, but at an 
early age became a canon regular in the 
abbey of St. Victor at Paris, He made his 
profession under Gilduin ( d. 1166), the first 
abbot of St. Victor, and was a pupil of the 
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famous Ilugli of St. Victor (d. 1140). In 
1159 Richard witnessed, as sub-prior, an 
airreement between hie abbey and Fredeiick, 
lord of Palaiseau. In Juno 1162 be bee uno 
prior. Ervisius or Ernisius, an Englishman, 
* T [io was abbot at the time, ruled the house 
ill and in 1172 was forced to resign. Ri¬ 
chard piesided at tho _ elect ion of Guarin, 
the successor of Ervisius m 1172, and 
witnessed a document of Abbot Guann in 
that year; but early in 1174 Walter was 
prior of St. Victor, "it is therefore probable 
that Richard diod in 1178 on 10 March, the 
dnv on which his anniversary was observed. 
Two late epitaphs for Richard's tomb in the 
cloister at St. Victor are preserved ( Patro - 
login, vol. exevi. col xi.) 

Richard enjoyed in hie, own time a high 
repute for piety and learning. Several 
letters addressed to him by contemporaries 
are preserved (Mrnirn, Patrotogia, exovi. 
1226-30 ; Duchies Nil, Script. Iterum Qalli- 
carum, iv. 743-61). In one, William, prior 
of Ourcamps, thanlts him for the loan of 
gome of lue writings; in another, Warin, 
abbot of St. Albans, asks for a complete list 
of his works; in a third, John, eub-prior of 
Olairvaux, begs Richard to compose a 
prayer for hie use. Tope Alexander III and 
Thomas Bechet both visited St. Victor 
while Richard was prior. A let! or said to 
ha addressed by the former ‘ad Robeituin 
priorem S. Victoria ’ seems to belong to 
1170, and was therefore in reality addressed 
to Richard. John of Salisbury [q. v.] suggested 
that Richard might be inducad to use his 
influence with Robert of Melun [q. v.] in 
favour of Thomas Becket ('Materials for 
History of T. Beclset, vi. 20, 629). As a 
consequence Ervisius the abbot anti Richard 
addressed a letter of expostulation to Robert 
(ifiojim, exevi. 1226). It has been supposed 
that the tract, ‘De tribus appropriate 
personis in Trinitate,’ was addressed by 
Richard to St. Bernard of Olairvaux; bul 
St. Bernard’s ‘Works ’ do not show that ho 
had any relations with Riohard (Hint. IM- 
tiraire, xiii. 479). 

Richard was tho glory of the school of 
St, Viotor, and his writings had a groat and 
lasting renown, llo exaggerates the defects of 
his master, Hugh of St. Viotor. Ilis ivories, 
although not without elovation of style, are 
marred by an abuse of allegory and verbal 
antithesis; ‘he doos host whon bo least pre¬ 
tends to do well’ (TTaukeatt, Notices eb Ex¬ 
traits, v. 280). 1 Richard does not lack ideas, 
imagination, or even sensibility; if lie is no 
longer read, it is through his want of method, 
criticism, logic, and tasto’ (Hist. Litt. xiii. 
488). As a philosopher, his prevailing 


characteristic is mysticism, which his in¬ 
fluence, combined w iththat nfhis predecessor 
Hugh, impressed on the school of his abbey. 
His system is summed up by M, IlauiC'iiii 
(Hist, de la PhilosopJiieScolastique , i. 612-14) 
as follows : ‘Intelligence, guided by reason, 
is not the guide man ought to follow; that 
guide is conscience illuminated by grace; to 
acquire knowledge we must despise the study 
of those vain objects wherein we can scarcely 
distinguish themnrk of their celestial origin; 
we must believe, we must love, we must 
surrender our-,elves to that love which in¬ 
spires the faithful soul with a holy ecstasy, 
and transports it far beyond things to tlia 
bosom of God. This system is the nega¬ 
tion of philosophy, and Richard is not de¬ 
ceived about it. “ Contemplation,” he says, 
“is a mountain which rises above all wordly 
sciences, above all philosophy. . . . Have 
Aristotle, Plato, ana all the crowd of philo¬ 
sophers ever been able to rise to it P ” ’ 
Richard’s published works are as follows: 
1. ‘ De Pracparntione Animi ad Contempla- 
tionem, liber dictus Benjamin Minor,’ also 
called ‘De Studio Sapiential,’ and ‘De duo- 
decim pntriarchis.’ 2. ‘ De Gratia Contern- 
plutioms, aeu Benjamin Major,’ also styled 
‘ De Contemplations,’ ‘ De Area Mystica,’ 
‘De Area Moysis.’ 3. ‘ Allogorim Tnhorna- 
culi Foederis.’ 4. ‘ De Heditandis Plagis aura 
circa finom Mundi evenient.’ 6. ‘ Expositio 
difllcultatum m expositions Tabernaculi Foe¬ 
deris’ (the second part is styled ‘De Templo 
Salomoms’). 6, ‘ Declarationes nonnullarum 
diflicultatum Scriptural.’ 7. ‘Mystical adno- 
tationes in Psalmos.’ 8. 1 Expositio Contici 
TTabacuo.’ 9. ‘In Cantica Canticorum.’ 
10, ‘Quomodo Ohristus ponihir in sigmnn 
populorum.’ 11. ‘Invisionom Ezechielis.’ 
12. ‘ De Emmanuels.’ 13. ‘ Explicatio ali- 
quorum passuumdifficilium Apostoii.’ 14. ‘In 
Apocalypsim Joannis.’ 16. ‘De Trinitate.’ 
10. ‘De tnbus appropriate personis in Trini¬ 
tate.’ 17. ‘De Verbo Incarnate.’ 18. * Quo- 
mode Spiritus Sanetus est amor Patris efc 
Filii.’ 19. ‘De superexcellenti Baptismo 
Ohriati.’ 20. ‘ De Mussione Spiritus Sancti.’ 
21. 1 Do Comparatione Ohristi ad Florem et 
Marice ad ' "virgam.’ 22. ‘ De Sacriiicio 
David Prophet®.’ 28. ‘De Differentia Sacvi- 
ficii Abrah® a Sacrifieio B. Mari®.’ 24. ‘De 
gemino Pasohate.’ 26. ‘Sermo in die Pas¬ 
chal.’ 26. ‘De Exterminations Mali et Pro¬ 
motions Boni.’ 27. ‘De Statu interioris 
Hominis.’ 28. ‘De PotestateLigandi et Sol- 
vendi.’ 29. ‘De Judieiaria Potestate in 
finali efc univorsali judioio.’ 30, ‘De Spirilu 
Blaspliemire.’ 81. ‘ De Gradibus Oliaritatis.’ 
32. ‘De quattuor Gradibus violent® Chari- 
totis.’ SS.'DeEruditionelnteriorisHominis;’ 
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ft more purely mystical work. 81. ' Trae- 
tatus excerptionnm ’ The attribution of the 
last to Bichard is vory doubl fill; it is printed 
in the works of IT ugh of St. Victor in 
‘Vatrologia,’ clxxvii, 1 !>3-225 (cf. IIatjiu’iatt, 
Notices, Sec., i. 373, Hutjucs tie S. Victor, 
pp. 30-10). 

All but the last of those are printed in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia,’ vol. exevi. cols. 1-1385. 
Boforo Migna there had been seven collected 
editions of Richard's works: Venice, 1506, 
very imperfect; Paris, 1618; Lyons, 1684; 
Paris, 1660; Venice, 1602, all folio; Cologne, 
1621, 41 o; Hounn, 1050, folio. The last, 
which was said to bo corroct cd by the canons 
of St. Viet or, is more perfect than the others. 
Several of Richard's works were separately 
published, vis. ‘Benjamin Minor, Paris, 
L489, 4to, and 152], 12mo; [.Tohann von 
Amerbaeli, Basle P], 1191, 8vo; Strasburg, 
1518, 8vo. ‘Benjamin Major,’ 1494, 4to ; 
|.Tohann von Amerbaeli, llasle, 1494 P], 8vo; 
‘A veray doaouto trentyso (named Ben- 
ynmyn)’ was published by IT. Popwell, 
London, 1521. ‘ Allogoriro Tabornaeali 

Errdpris,’ Paris, 1511, and 1640; Vonico, 
1590. ' Explicate) di/Iioilium Pnssuum Apn- 
stoli,’ Venice, 1692, Bourn, 1008, both folio. 
' In Apocalypsim,’ Louvain, 1643, 4lo. ‘De 
Trinitato,’ Paris, ITenri Etienne, 1610, 4to, 
and Nuremberg, 1518, 8vo. ‘Do Poteslale 
Ligandi et Solvendi/ together with the ‘ Do 
.Tudioiaria Potestate,’ Paris, 1620, 12mo; 
1628, 8vo; 1534, 12mo; 1643, 16mo. M. 
TTaurfinu, in liis ‘ Notices ot Extraits,' lias 
published a short mystical piece (i. 112-141, 
and a sormon 011 Isaiah, vii. 22 (v. 208-80), 
together with extracts from othor unpub¬ 
lished piecos (i. 115-20,126-6, v. 207-83). 
Among those latter is a sermon on the text, 
‘Toll? puerum ot malrom ojus & fugo in 
Egyptum.’ A numbov of works still re¬ 
maining in manuscript aro ascribed to 
Bichard, but. Homo at all events aro either 
identical with works published under other 
titles, or aro fragments of works already 
printed. An ‘Expositio Canonis Missra,’ as¬ 
cribed to Diehard, is certainly not by him 
(TTAUiifiAtr, Notices at JSxtraits,\. 210, li, 59), 

[Materials for tho History of Thomas Backet, 
vi. 20, 260 (Bolls Sor.); Life proilxod to the 
Kouon editions of 1060, and founded on docu¬ 
ments at St. Victor (this is reprinted in the 
Patrologia) j Hisloiro Littdmiru do Branco, 
xiii. 472-88; Notica par L’Abbd ITugonin in 
Migno's Patrologia, vol. oxovi. cols, xiii-xxxii; 
Hnurduu'e ITist,. do la Phiiosophio Scolnstiquo, 
i. 600-14, Hngnes do 8. Victor, and Notices ot 
Extents do quobpios Manusorils Latins do la 
Bibliolhhquo Rationale, passim; Tennomann’s 
Oosehiohte dor Phiiosophio, viii. 246-88; 
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RICHARD STRONGBOW, second 
RtBL Off PnMiBOKE and SmiODi fd. lm 
[See OtABE, Riokabd nn.] ' ™ 

BIOHABD (cf. 1177P), bishop of St. 
Andrews and ohaplam to Malcolm IV w„, 
elected to tho bishopric in 1183 on the death 
of Bishop Ernold or Arnold; he S3 
several charters as bishop-elect. His conse¬ 
cration was delayed on account of the lone- 
st ending claim of the archbishop of York to 
porform the ceremony as metropolitan. On 
the election of Bichard the contest was re¬ 
newed, and the archbishop of York, fo virtue 
of his legal ino power, summoned the leading 
Scottish clergy to meet him at Norham m 
1164. They protested and appealed to Borne 
and on Palm Sunday (1105) Bichard was 
consocratod at St. Andrews by ‘ bishops of 
his own country ’ in the presence of theW 
Malcolm was Boon after succeeded by Ms 
brother, William tho Lion, who was crowned 
or enthroned by Bishop Richard at Scone 
on Christmas ovo (1106). 

Tho new cathedral of St. Andrews had 
boon founded by Bishop Arnold in 1102, 
ftlld Richard zealously carried forward the 
work. In 1174 he was sent to Normandy 
wit h other Scot t ish notables to negotiate the 
releaso of tlioir king, who was imprisoned 
there after his capture before the walls of 
Alnwick, and, with their consent, William 
cut cred into the treaty of JFalaise mDecember 
of that year. By it the national indepen¬ 
dence ox Scotland was sacrificed, and it was 
agreed ‘ that the church of England Bhould 
havo that right over tho church of Scotland 
which it ought to have, and that they (the 
Scots) would not oppose its just claims. 1 
This ambiguous clause kept the independence 
of tho Scottish church an open question, and, 
in tho opinion of his countrymen, did much 
credit to the patriotism of the bishop of St. 
Andrews. On 17 Aug. 1176 the treaty was 
confirmed in York minster, when Bichard 
was presoul and did homage to the English 
monarch. Ha was also present with other 
Scottish bishops at the council which met at 
Northampton, II Jan. 1176. In reply to 
King Honvy’s domand that the northern pro- 
lates should acknowledge the supremacy of 
the English church, as stipulated in the treaty 
of Falaise, Ihey boldly asserted that neither 
their predecessors nor they had ever yielded 
obodience to tho church of England, and that 
they ought not to do so. The papal legate 
urged them 1 0 acknowledge the archbishop of 
York os metropolitan, but at this juncture 
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the archbishop of Canterbury. came to their 
aid by asserting a similar claim for his own 
see ■ and Henry had to dismiss them without 
any' promise of submission to either. 

bn their return home Richard and the 
other heads of the Scottish church sent a 
deputation to Rome to plead their cause, 
with the result that the popo forbade the 
arehbishop of Mork to exercise jurisdiction 
in Scotland, and the Scottish bishops to yield 
obedience to him, till the question should bo 
settled by the apostolic see; and in 1188 
Clement HI exempted the Scottish chinch 
from all foreign jurisdiction except that, of 
Rome. According to Fordun, Richard died 
on 28 March 1177, but the chiouicle of 
Melrose gives 1178 as the year of his death, 
and that of Ilolyvood 1179. He was held 
in great honour by his countrymen as a wise 
man and a good bishop, as an illustiious 
pillar of the Scottish church, and the suc¬ 
cessful defender of its independence. 

[Fordun's Hist.; Wynton's Chron.; Chron. of 
Melrose; Dalrymplo’s Annals; Wilkins's Con¬ 
cilia; Hadden and Stubbs’s Councils; Keith’s 
Scottish Bishops; Robertson's Scotland under 
Early Kings; J. Robertson’s Preface to the 
Ecclesiea Seotieanm Statute; Martin’s St. An¬ 
drews; Lyons’s St. Andrews; Bslleskeiin'sHist. 
of the Catholic Church of Scotland.] 

G. W. S. 

RICHARD (d. 1184), aichbiskop of Can¬ 
terbury, a Norman by birth and of humble 
parentage, received the monastic habit in 
early lift at Christ Church, Canterbury,, and 
atter his schooldays were over was admitted 
a monk there. Archbishop Theobald made 
him one of his chaplains, and in that office 
ho was associated with Thomas Backet, after¬ 
wards archbishop. His high character and 
affability led to his appointment as prior of 
St. Martin’s, Dover, in 1167 (Gebvase of 
OASnutBURV, ii. 397; Monastioon, iv. 630). 
When Archbishop Thomas returned to Eng¬ 
land in December 1170, he sont Richard on 
a mission to the younger king Ilenry at 
Winchester. Richard was not well received 
by the courtiers, who tried to prevent him 
from seeing the young king; and when at 
last he obtained an audience, he was sent 
back without any satisfactory answer ( Me¬ 
morials of Bucket, i. 116, iii, 482). 

After Thomas Deckel's murder, on 29 Dec. 
1170, the sue of Canterbury remained vacanL 
for two years and a half. Disputes aroso as 
to the right of election [see under Ono of 
O iNinuauity, d. 1200], At longth, on 3 June 
1173, letters having come from the king and 
the cardinal-lege tus urging an olootion, a 
meeting was held iii St, Catharine’s Chapel, 
Westminster, between the bishops and the 


monks, who insisted that the choice should 
lull on one of their own body. Both Odo, 
prior of Canterbury, aud Richard, prior of 
Dover, were proposed. The monks supported 
Odo, who represented the party of Bucket ; 
hut Gilbert Foliot [q. v.], bishop of London, 
and the other bishops declared for Richard, 
who was elected accordingly. The justiciar, 
who was present, gave the royal assent, and 
Richard, as aiehbiskop-clect, took the oath 
of fealty to the king 1 saving his order,’ no¬ 
thing being said as to Ms observance of ‘the 
customs of the kingdom,’ or, in other words, 
tko constitutions of Clarendon (Diomo, i. 
309). His election, though represented as 
the act of the chapter (Robert de Torisni, 
p. 37), and though no doubt to some extent 
a compromise, was evidently a defeat for the 
monks, and was probably due to the wish of 
the king conveyed tluough the justiciar; for 
Henry was, of course, anxious not to have an 
archbishop who would carry on Becket’s 
policy. 

Richard was solemnly received at Canter¬ 
bury on the 8th, hut his consecration was 
forbidden by the younger king, who appealed 
to Rome, on the ground that the election had 
been made without hiB consent. The bishopB- 
elect, whose consecration was stopped in like 
manner, the chapter of Christ Church, and 
Others sent messengers to Rome to answer 
the appeal. Richard himself went to Rome 
Bliortly afLerwards, accompanied byReginnld 
FitzJocelin [q.v.], bishop-elect of Bath. At 
Rome Richard was strongly opposed by the 
young king and his father-in-law, Louis VTI 
of France, who had a powerful party in the 
Roman court. They alleged that the election 
was simoniacul, and that Richard had sworn 
fealty without the usual qualification (saving 
his order), both which charges he disproved, 
and, further, that he was of illegitimate biith. 
Alexander HI at last confirmed Richard’s 
election on 2 April 1174, consecrated him at 
Auagni on the 7 th, and gave him the pall, the 
legatine office, and a letter confirming the 
pranaoyofhissee (Diceto, i. 388-90; Gesta 
Uenricill, i. 09, 70). 

Richard embarked at Astura on 26 May, 
landed at Genoa, and on 23 June, having 
arrived at St. Jeon de Maurienne, joined 
Peter, archbishop of Torantaise, in conse¬ 
crating his companion, Reginald, to the see of 
Bath. On 8 Aug. he met the elder Henry 
on his landing at Barfieur, The king re¬ 
ceived him with good humour, made him 
dine with him, and hade him go on to Eng¬ 
land (lb, p. 74). He entered London on 
3 Sopt,, and while he was there heard of the 
burning of his cathedral, which took place 
on the 5th, when Oonrad’s ohoir was totally 
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destroyed (Gekyasu, i, 3 aqq., 260). _ In 
obedience to the pope's bidding he remained 
some weeks in London, entered Canterbury, 
where lie was rereived with rejoicing and 
enthroned on 6 Oct., and the next day con¬ 
secrated four bisbops-elect to English sees. 
The restoration of tho cuthodrul was taken 
in hand at once under an architect named 
■William of Sens. 

Immediately after his nnthroniaalion 
Iticlmrd held a legatino visitation of his 
province; and as ho rode with a great train, 
Ids visits wore specially grievous to tho re¬ 
ligious houses that had to recoivo him. At 
St. Oswald's priory at Gloucester, over which 
the archbishop of York claimed jurisdiction, 
tho clerks and officials of Archbishop Roger 
refused to acknowledge liis authority, and 
he accordingly cited and suspended them 
from all ecelesiast ical functions. This caused 
a quarrel between him andllogor,who lodged 
an appeal against him at Rome (Diomo, i. 
800), On 18 May 1175 Richard hold a synod 
at Westminster in the presoneo of tho two 
kings, when ho delivered an eloquent and 
learned sermon, and publisliod from an ele¬ 
vated platform a senes of canons, which ho 
declared were based on the rules of tho 
orthodox fathers, and were not innovations 
( Gesta Henvici II, i. 84-9). After the coun¬ 
cil Richard accompanied tho two kings on a 

Thomas of Canterbury, and joined Henry in 
commanding the chapters of religious houses 
where the headship was vacatiL to prooead to 
oloction, thore being then 1 waive abbacies 
vacant in his province. On 27 Sept. he visit otl 
Peterborough and deposed the abbot forgross 
misconduct. Tho cardinal-deacon Ugucciono 
Pior Leoui having arrived as legate in Eng¬ 
land in tho end of Ootobor, thoking received 
him at 'Winchester on 1 Nov., and arranged a 
truce bativeen the two archbishops, which 
was to last until the following Michaelmas, 
Richard giving up his claim over St. Oswald’s 
and absolving the clerks of Rogov (Gesta 
Jlenrici II, i. 106-6). 

On 26 .Tun. 1175-6 Richard attended the 
councilofNorthampton, win re, among other 
matters, the Scottish bishops who were pre¬ 
sent were called upon by Ilonry to own sub¬ 
jection to tho English church. Archbishop 
Roger claimed the obedience of the bishops 
of Glasgow and Whithorne. Richard, how¬ 
ever, asserted tho claim of his see ovpr the 
Scottish church, and so t he bishops left with¬ 
out having acknowledged the authority of 
either. Further disputes on the rival claims 
of tho two archbishops took place at a coun¬ 
cil which met at ’Westminster on 14 March, 
On 16 Aug. tho king, at a council held at 


Winchester, in vain endeavoured to jusI-a » 
lasting peace between them, and only s l 
ceeded m arranging a truce for five years' 
Aftor which Richard escorted the kins’* 
daughter, Joan or J oanna(1165-1199') Ta v 1 
as far as St. Gilles, where she was met hv 
the shins of her future husband, William II 
of Sicily. 

While Richard was diligent in promotinir 
the material prosperity of his see bybuild- 
ing, imparking, improving land, and the 
likCy and was strenuous in resisting tbo 
attacks upon it of the archbishop of Yorlr 
ho by no moans satisfied the requirements of 
the more ardent followers of his predecessor 
They considered him weak and unfaithful to 
the cause for which Beclcet had suffered 
martyrdom. He evidently had no Bympathy 
with the high pretensions of the extreme 
clerical party, lie certainly seems to have 
approved of tho kina’s ecclesiastical policy 
during the years that he was archbishop, and 
ho pointed out in a letter to three of hie suffra¬ 
gan-bishops ouo mischief that was done to the 
church by clerical immunity in matters of 
criminal jurisdiction. While the murderer 
of a layman was punished with death, a man 
might murder a clerk and escape only with 
sentence of excommunication (Emeu oi 
B ums, Ep. 73). In spite of his monastic 
training, ho was far more a man of affairs 
than a monk, and tho dissatisfaction with 
which ho was regarded by the high clerical 
party is freely expressed in a letter addressed 
t o him by Peter of Bloie [a. v.], who says that 
tho king disapproved of nis carelessness in 
matters of discipline, and had often urged 
him t o show greater energy (ib. Ep. 6). Peter 
afterwards became his chancellor, and then 
warmly defended him against tho accusations 
of meanness and nepotism (ib. Ep. 88). 

In 1177 Richard carried out the king’s 
wishes by assisting him to change the college 
of the Holy Cross at Waltham in Essex into 
an abbey of regular canons, and by settling 
nuns from Fontovrault at Amesbury in Wilt¬ 
shire. IIo attended the council that Henry 
held n t London on 13 March on the dispute be¬ 
tween tho kings of Araigon and Navarre, and 
wus a witness I o the sentence of adjudication. 
On 20 April he received the king at Canter¬ 
bury, and kept Easter with him at Wve in 
Kont. Along with the bishops of the king¬ 
dom lie attended the council at Winchester on 
1.1 uly to advise the king with reference to his 
disputes with Louis YTI of France.; and the 
cardinal-legate in France threatening to lay 
England under an interdict, Richard and the 
bishops appealed to the popo against him. 
Towards tho ond of the year Roger, the 
abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
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requested benediction, but refused to comply 
with the archbishop's demand for a profession 
of obedience unless qualified with a salvo. 
Eichard would not admit a qualified pro¬ 
fession, and Roger went to Rome, where he 
obtained privileges from Alexander III in 
contempt of tho archbishop. Ho returned 
in 1178, bringing letters ordering his bene¬ 
diction, and giving a commission to the bishop 
0 fWorcester to perform the ceremony. Hear¬ 
ing of this, Richard went to St. Augustine's 
da-luring that ho had coma to give the bene¬ 
diction ; but the abbot-elect was not in the 
monastery, having withdrawn himself so as 
not to receive it from the archbishop, who 
thereupon appoaled to Home. Henry uphold 
)nni; for it was believed that tho abbot-elect 
had made his house immediately subject to 
the pope, and had promised a yearly tribute, 
to the prejudice of tlu; rightB of both king and 
archbishop. Roger went hack to Rome, and 
ercited the anger of Alexander against Ri¬ 
chard by representing him as disobedient to 
the pope's command. Richard, who was sum¬ 
moned to theLatcran council, went as far as 
Paris, and then returned to England, acting, 
it is said, on the advice of flatterers, and held 
back by his own timidity (Gurvash, i. 276), 
though it seems likely that he never intended 
to go to the council, and was therein acting 
with the approval of his suffragans ( Roe. nov. 
u.171). 

Alexander himsolf gave Roger tho benedic¬ 
tion in February 1179, with a saving of the 
rights of the sco of Ountcrbury, and in 1180 
Bent letters to him and to the king declar¬ 
ing that tho archbishops of Canterbury were 
to hallow future abbots without requiring 
the profession. Hi chard maintained that tho 
charters on which the convent based its claim 
toexemption wore uot authentic, andattacked 
its claims over churcheH to which the convent 
presented. After prolonged disputes these 
charters woro proved to ho spurious, and 
finally, in 1183, tho Icing compelled tho con¬ 
vent to make nu agreement with him, by 
which it gave up many privileges claimed by 
it, and really gamed nothing in return (Gtaa- 
yash, i. 27G-G, 290; Gesta llenrioi II, i. 200 ; 
Thobn, cols. 1824-6,1830-7; EuniAii, pp, 
420 sqq.) It was not alone in the caso of St. 
Augustine’s, where the rights of his own see 
Were concerned, that, Richard showed his dis¬ 
like of tho attempts made by monasteries to 
gain exemption from episcopal jurisdiction. 
He opposed tho attempt of (to abbot of 
Malmesbury to refuse profession of obedienco 
to the bishop of Salisbury, and wrote strongly 
to Alexander III on the evils arising from 
exemptions (Ehtuk ojj Ecois, Ep. 68). 

Heanwhile, on 23 Aug. 1179, Richard re¬ 


ceived King Henry and Louis of France at 
Canterbury. In November 1182 he crossed 
to Normandy, to obtain the king’s help in his 
strife with St. Augustine’s. The see of Ro¬ 
chester being vacant, he appointed to it his 
clerk, Waleran, archdeacon of Bayeux, and 
consecrated him at Lisieux on 19 Dec. This 
infringed the rights of the convent of Christ 
Church, and there was much anger there 
about it; but the matter was arranged by 
the bishop going thither and swearing fealty 
to the convent. Richard spent Christmas 
with the king at Caen, and pronounced sen¬ 
tence of excommunication against those who 
disturbed the peace between the king and 
hiB sons. In July he accompanied Henry to 
Lo Hans, whore the young king had been 
buried, and brought the body to llonen for 
burial there (Gesta Hcnrici II, i. 303-4; 
WrtE. Nbwb. iii. c. 7; Cdbyasd, i. 20). Ha 
returned to England on 11 Aug. On 14 Feh. 
1L 84 he fell sick suddenly at Hailing in Kent, 
while on his way to Rocliesu-r, and, being 
taken with violont colic, died there on the 
16th, His body was taken to Canterbury and 
honourably buried in the north aisle of the 
cathedral ou the 18th. 

Richard was accused by the more zealous 
of Bechet’s followers of sacrificing the liber¬ 
ties of the church and allowing the oppression 
of the clergy, and his character is treated 
harshly by monastic writers, to whoso inde¬ 
pendence he was opposed. While it was pro¬ 
bably not of an lieioio sort, it seems likely 
that the line that he took in ecclesiastical 
matters, and specially with respect to clerical 
immunities, was the result of convictionratber 
than of sloth or timidity, and that he saw no 
harm to the churoh in the king's endeavours 
to prevent it from becoming a separate body, 
independent of the secular power. That he 
was remiss in the discharge of his office does 
not searn proved by facts, and ho was cer¬ 
tainly diligent in promoting the material 
prosperity anil upholding the rights of his 
see. That he did not live up to the high 
standard which the mast earnest churchman 
held to become his position may be allowed, 
and it may be that he was more active in 
temporal administration than in purely spiri¬ 
tual things. While he was but moderately 
learned and was ignorant of law—then the 
Btudy most in vogue among the clergy—he 
made friends of learned mon, among whom 
were Poter of Blois andGiralilue Cambrensis; 
and Pederof Blois describes howsuchmen re¬ 
sorted to the archbishop’s court, and after 
prayers or meals would pursue intelleclual 
exorcises, reading, arguing, and deciding legal 
coses. Richard was not a great archbishop, 
but it was perhaps well for the churoh and the 
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kingdom that he preferred a moderato to an 
heroic policy, and leapt on good torms with 
the king (Will. News, iii. c. 8; Gervase, 
ii. 899 ; Peter or Blois, Epp. 6, 38); Gir. 
Oambr. De Rebus a se gestis, c. 6, and Be 
Invectionibus, c. 18, ap. Opera, i. 63,144). 

[Gervase of Oant,, Crest a lien. II, B. de 
Dieeto, Hog. Hov., Gir. Cambr., Elmham’a 
Hist. Mon. S. Aug. (all Bolls Sor.)j W. de 
Newburgh (Engl. Hist. Soe.); B. do Xorigni 
(SoeiAtd do l’Hiatoii'o de Eraneo); Potor of Blots, 
ed. Giles; Thorne’s Chron. ed. TVysdon ; Ilook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury.] W. H. 

RICHARD or It.cHester ( d . 1188), 
bishop of Winchester, was horn in the diocese 
of Bath (R. Dioeto, i. 819), at Sock (Oassaw, 
i. 168, from Bishop Drokensford’s Register), 
i.e. probably Sock Dennis, near Ilchester. 
The ‘ Annals of Tewkesbury ’ call him ‘ Richard 
llokelin ’ (Ann. Monast. i. 64). Later 
writers give him the surnames of Toolyve or 
ToclifFe, and More; for the former there 
seems to ho no authority but the iiihciiplion 
on his tomb: 

PmbsuIjs egregii psusant hie membra Birnrdi 
Todyvo, cui sutnmi gaudia suuto poll; 

aud for the latter none at all. Gilbert 
Robot [q, v.] called him kinsman (G. 
Fomot, Bp . exeix ). Ho spent his youth 
in his native diocese, and early obtained 
some ecclesiastical preferment there (R. Di¬ 
oeto, i. 819). From 1166 to 1162 he figures 
in the ‘ Pipe Rolls ’ as ‘ Richard, scribe of 
the court' ( scriptor curies) ; Henry II at the 
outset of Lis reign had granted him a mill at 
Ilchester worth 40s. a year (cf. Pipe Rolls, 
2 Hen. II, p. 30, OHen. il, p. 26,10 lieu. II, p. 
30) j and his contemporaries uniformly desig¬ 
nate him ‘ Ilichnrd of Ilchestor,’ lie is said 
to have been a clerk of Thomas Bechet (i.e. 
probably he worked under Thomas in the 
chancery) and to have owed to Thomas’s in¬ 
fluence his appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Poitiers ( Materials, iii. 120), which took 
plaop between September 1162 aud March 
1163 (cf. Pipe Roll, 8 Hen. II, ,p, 21 ; Gesta 
Abb. i. 167). This office ho hold for ten years, 
although he 6eems to have set foot in tlie dio¬ 
cese only ouce, and then for a purpose quite 
out of harmony with his ecclesiastical duties, 
lie was one of the counsellors specially con¬ 
sulted by Henry at the trial of a suit between 
tbe abbot of St. Albans and the bishop of 
Lincoln in March 1163 (Gesta Abb. i. 161,164, 
367). The abbot also applied to him, as 1 one 
who had the king’s ear,’ for hole in recovering 
for the abbey a benefice which the king had 
seized as crown property. Richard exacted 
two-tliirds of the value of the benofice as the 
price of his intercession (ib. p, 124). After 


the first disput e between Henry and Thomas 
over the royal ‘customs’ Oct. 1103 rr “ „ 
sent Richard of Ilchester, with Bishop a 3 
of Listeux, to Leg for a confirmation of th»m 
from the pope; the two envoys ‘experienced 

the fury of the wuves six times within tiiree 
mouths, but oould not gain their end (R Di¬ 
oeto, i. 812; cf. Materials, v. 86). When the 
; customs’were finally drawn up at Clarendon 
m JanuaryllQ4, Richard, according tooneac- 
count., was appointed to share with the chief 
j usticiar the duty of publishing them through¬ 
out the realm (Thomas Saga, i 838). Pos¬ 
sibly his special task may have been to pub¬ 
lish thorn in his own archdeaconry. In June 
the bishop of Poitiers [see Butinas, Jonsl 
was visited by two commissioners from the 
king, of whom one, described by him as 'our 
friend Luscns, the eye of whose mind God 
has blinded,’ was apparently Archdeacon 
Richard, Luscns, after vainly endeai ouring 
to win the bishop’s assent to the customs, 
called out 1 he forces of Aquitaine in Henry’s 
name against the king of France, and then 
published the customs at Poit iers in defiance 
of the bishop (Materials, v. 38-40, 116). 
Canon RobertBon (ib. pp. 38,116) suggested 
less probably that * Luscus ’ was Richard de 
Lucy £q. v.J 

Richard of Ilchester was a member of the 
ombaBSy sont by Henry to tbe pope after tbe 
flight of Archbishop Thomas (November 
1164) (Materials, iv. 61; R. Djceto, i. 816). 
The archbishop’s party, however, did not re- 

f ard him as an enemy; John of Salisbury 
q, v.] addressed him as a friend, trusted 
much to his influence with the king in bekalf 
0 f himself aud others of Thomas’s exiled clerks 
(Materials, v. 163, 347-62, 644), and had e 
personal interview with him at Angers at 
Easter 1166 (cf. ib. p. 318, iii. 98). Richard 
wns no doubt then on his wav to Germany, 
whit Iter Ilenry had despatched him and John 
of Oxford [q. v,] on a mission to the Emperor 
Frederick. The upshot, according to general 
belief, was that the two English envoys, in 
their sovereign’s name, abj urea Alexander IH 
and promised adherence to Frederick’s ally, 
the anti-pope Paschal, at Wurzburg on Whit- 
Sunday, 23 May (ib. i. 63, v. 182 -3; Thomas 
Saga, i. 381). They were, in consequence, ex¬ 
communicated by Thomas on 12 June 1166 
(Materials, v. 883, 388*, 390,395). Richard’s 
excommunication had been staved off for a 
year apparently by the intercession of John of 
Salisbury, who, howevor, had got no thanks 
for his good offices, and was therefore not 
eager to renew them when urged to do so by 
one of Richard’s friends aft er the sentence 
wns passed (ib. vi. 4). Richard, who was 
now on tho continent with the king, was 
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nmcb. distressed at a punishment -which lie 
declared he had done nothing to deservo, 
end wrote to Ealph de Diceto [q. v.] for 
advice. Ealph recommended his ‘ very dear 
friend’ to take the matter quietly and 
patiently (K. Diobto, i. 319-20); and the 
W, though he warned some templars 
gainst saluting tho excommunicate arch¬ 
deacon (Materials, vi. 72), had no scruples 
stout keeping him at his court and making 
large use of his services. 

The former scribe was now a judge. At 
Michaelmas 1165 Eiclmrd was sitting as a 
baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
(JIadox, Form. p. xix) ; lie was justice 
itinerant in eleven counties in 1168, and in 
thirteen counties in 1169 (Pipe Polls, 1-1 and 
16 Hen. II, passim). He held, indeed, a 
position of peculiar importance above, or at 
feist apart from, his brethren of the bench. 
Richard FitzNeale [q. v.) tells us that the 
archdeacon of Poitiers ‘ was necessary to the 
Ung by reason of his trustworthiness and in¬ 
dustry, and very apt and ready at making 
reckonings, and in the writing of rolls and 
vrits; wherefore a special place was assigned 
to him at the exchequer, between the pre¬ 
siding justiciar and the treasurer, that he 
might watch over the writing of the roll and 
all suohlike matters’ (Dial, de Scaec. p. 
181,cf.p. 178). We hear, moreover, in 1166, 
of a ‘ rotulus archidiaconi ’ (Pipe Poll, 11 
Hen. II, p. 4), and in 1167 of a ‘rotulus 
archidiaconi et justioiariorum’ (Pipe Poll, 
13 Hen. II, p. 34). These may have been 
lolls of the proceedings before the justices in 
eyre; although, os no such rolls are extant 
of earlier date than the reign of Eichard I, 
this point cannot bs authoritatively deter¬ 
mined. Prom the above-quoted passages, 
however, it appears, highly probable, not only 
that the compilation of justicos' rolls may 
have begun while Eichard of llchester was 
in the curia regis and exchequer, but that 
ho may have been charged with tho super¬ 
intendence or custody of them, at any vato 
of those relating to tho circuits on whioli ho 
was himself engaged, cud even that the 
practice of enrolling the proceedings before 
the itinerant judges may have owed its 
origin to him. lie was also one of the 
justices employed in the assessment and 
collection in 1168 ancf 1109 of the aid for 
tho marriage of the Icing’s daughter Matilda 
(Pipe Polls, 14 lion. II pp. 76, 181, 
15 Hsn, II p. 63). Thomas oxcommuuicni ed 
lum again on Asconsiou Day, 29 May 1169 
(Materials, vi. 672, 594). Eichard had just 
fieen present at a meeting of bishops and 
derey at Westminster (ib. p. 606). lie was 
at the Michaelmas session of the exchequer 


at Westminster (Madox, Form. p. 179; for 
date see Eiton, p, 130), and he was one of 
tho three justiciars to whom Henry specially 
addressed the ten ordinances which ne sent 
to England somewhat later in the year, to 
prevent the introduction of papal letters into 
the realm (Materials, vii. 147). Next year, 
1170, Eichard again acted as justice itinerant 
in the eastern and southern counties (Pipe 
Poll, 16 Hen. II). He was hack in Nor¬ 
mandy by the beginning of June, when he 
expressed in strong terms his resolve to use 
all his influence to prevent the archbishop's 
restoration, and escorted the king’s eldest son 
from Oaen to the coast, ‘to hasten his voyage’ 
to_ England for his coronation (Materials, 
vii. 310). Richard probably recrossed the 
Channel with young Henry; he was with 
him on 5 Oct. at Westminster (ib. p. 389), 
and again at the beginning of December, but 
left him to carry to the elder king beyond 
sea the news of Thomas’s quarrel with tho 
bishops who had crowned the hoy (ib. iii. 
120,127). He seems to have been with the 
court in Normandy in July 1171 (ErroN, 
pp. 169-60), but was certainly in England 
part of that year, again acting as justice in 
eyre (Pipe Poll, 17 Hen. n). 

All this labour was not unrewarded. 
Already in 1104 Richard was regurded as a 
rent pluralist ( Materials , v. 160); before 
is first excommunication the treasurBrehip 
of Poitiers was added to the archdeaconry 
(R. Diobto, i. 319) ; at Christmas 1166 he waB 
appointed one of the two custodians of the 
vacant sec of Lincoln (Pipe Poll, 18 Hen. II, 
pp. 67-8); in April 1167 he received the 
charge of the honour of Montacute (ib. p. 
149); and he was made oustos of the see of 
Winchester and the abboy of Glastonbury 
in the summer of 1171 (Madox, Ere/j.i.866, 
G30, 631). Of Mb release from excommuni¬ 
cation there seems to be no notice ; but by 
the opening of 1178 be was again in tho 
highest favour with the church party, no less 
than with that of the king. On 2 March, 
whon a new archbishop was elected [see 
Riuhabd, d.11841 auda dispute arose between 
the bishops and the Canterbury monks for tho 
right of proclaiming tho election, the matter 
was compromised by both parties deputing the 
arclidoacon of Poitiers to make the proclama¬ 
tion in theirstead (ll.DiOPTO,i.36'l). When, 
on 1 May, Eichard was chosen bishop of Win¬ 
chester (Ann. Mon. ii. 61), John of Salisbury 
ploadod wai-mly for the pope’s confirmation 
of the appointment, praising the bishop-elect 
as a devout lover and imitator of St.Thomas, 
and a model of all virtues, public and private, 
secular and ecclesiastical (Jo jin os* Saijh- 
burx, Epp. ccoxiii-cccxv); Bartholomew 
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[q. v.], bishop of Exeter, -wrote in a similar 1178 lie returned to England (R. Dicet~ 
strain (id. JEp. cccxvi); and the obapler of 424), and was at once reinstated in his ii 
Christ Ohurcli, Canterbury, added their place of special honour at the exche 
testimony to Itichard's merits as a ‘ father table (Dial, de Scaco. p. 178). Of his tHh 
of the poor and comforter of the afflicted,’ teen months’ work in Normandy no cert ‘ 
and a friend and protector of the convent in record remains; the earliest extant roH f 
its troubles (G. Foliot, Dp. ccccxx, cf. Dp. the Norman exchequer dates only fro™ 
ccccxxii). lie seems to have been enthroned, 1180, and there is nothing to show how much 
though unconsecrated, on Ascension Day, or how little of the close resemblance bet-wee 
17 May (R. Dionro, i. 368). At midsummer the system therein revealed and that of the 
1174 the justiciars, having struggled for English exchequer maybe due to the visit 
twelve months to put down the revolt stirred of the English justiciar, " ~ i! 

up by the young- lung, and having vainly sent In 1170, when a papal legate was im- 

messenger after messenger to call Henry II portuning the reluctant English bishops to 
to their aid, ‘unanimously agreed to send attend a council at Home, ‘the bishop of 
over the elect of Winchester, knowing that Winchester alone was left in honoured 
he would speak to the king much more repose at the request of the French kin*’ 
familiarly, warmly, and urgently than any (R. Diomo, i.430). itichard’s‘repose’was 
one else, and lay before him more fully the not idleness; the chief-juBticiavsliip was this 
distressed state of the nation.’ On his ar- year put into commission among three pre- 
rival the Normans said they supposed the latos, of whom he was one (i/i. p. 435) kail 
next messenger sent Horn England would be ho was also head of the southern circuit of 
tho Tower of London (It. Diceto, i. 381-2). the itinerant judges (dost a Hen. i. 288). 
Richard probably returned with the king in Early next spring (1180), however, Ranulf 
July; on 6 Oct. he was consecrated at Can- de Glanvillo [q. v.] was made sole chief jus- 
torhury by Archbishop liichard (id. p. 302; (ieiar, and on 6 March the bishop of IVm- 
Gimv. Oant. i. 261), and lie is said to havo cliestor, in company wiLh the vice-chancellor, 
been again enthroned at Winchester on Walter do Ooutanccs [q. v.], started on an 
13 Oct. (U. Diobi'o, i. 396). In May 1176 embassy to France (R. Diceto, ii, 4). He 
he attended a council hold by the archbishop returned before Michaolmas (Mag.Dot. Scaco. 
at Westminster; in July he was at a royal Norm. i. 38), und on 28 Oct. was sitting ns 
councilatWoods(ock;on60ot.hewitnessed a baron of the exchequer at Westminster 
Henry's treaty with Roderic of Oonnauglit (DueDAEE, Baronage, l. 700). lie appears 
at Windsor (Gesta Hen. i, 92-3,103), At m the same capacity in April 1182 (Feet of 
the end of July 1176 Henry sent him, with Fines, p. 2), and againin May 1183 (Eyton, 
the hisliop of Ely [seoRonr,, Ghom-huv], to p. 261). On 21 Feb. 1182 he was enter- 
Northampton to meot a papal legato, Vivian, laming Kiug Henry at liis manor-house oi 
on his way to Scotland, and make him swear Waltham in Hampshire (Mem. of St. Ed- 
to do nothing prejudicial to English in- mviids, i. 227); lie witnessed Henry’s will 
lerests (ii, i. 118). Next month, when the made there during his visit, and was trustee 
king’s daughter, Joanna, set out for her new for some of tho bequests therein contained 
home in Sicily, all the arrangements for hor (Giinv. Oant. i. 208-9). On 28 Feb., at 
household and for her provisions and oxpen- Merewell (Isle of Wight), he gave thebene- 
dittire on the journey wore undertaken by tho diction to the newly elected abbot, Sampson 
bishop of Winchester (11, Dxqiito, i, 414). At of St. Edmund’s (Mem. of St. Bdmunde, ii. 
Michaelmas Henry sent him to Normandy. 6). He was at the council at Westminster 
Tho seneschal of the duchy wus dead; Henry in which Baldwin was elected primate [see 
appointed Richard not merely seneschal, but Baejiwin, d. 1190], 2 Dec. 1184 (Gesta Hun. 
just ieiar (Geata Hen. i.124); i.e. he entrusted i. 3L9). On 10 April 1186 he was at Dover 
him with <lie supreme control of the Norman witli the king (Coll. Topot/r. et Geneal. iii. 
administration and government, and he seems 170-7). At the end of April 1188 he received 
alRO to have given him a special charge toexa- the king at Mevewell/R. D/cbto, ii. 41). He 
mine into and amend the Norman system of died on 21 or 22 Dec. 1188 ( Gesta Hen. ii. 68; 
iaxatiou and finance (It. Dioeto, i, 416,424). Gekv. Oant. i. 438; R. Diceto, ii. 68), and 
Richard was one of the commissioners ap- was buriod on the north side of the presbytery 
pointed in June 1177 to urge upon Louis of of his cathedral ohuroh. 

France tho fulfilment of his treaties with The monks of that church once sent s 
Henry (Gesta Hen, i, 168), Ho witnessed a deputation to Henry II to complain that 
new treaty between the two kings on 26 Sept, their bishop, Richard, had cut down the 
at Nontuoourt (Hi. p. 194 ; Gniiv. Cant. i. number of dishes at their dinner from tliir- 
274; cf, R. Dioetu, i. 422), On 21 March teen to ten. * Woe butido him,’ answered 
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the king;‘ if does not cut them down to 
three, which is all I have at my own table ’ 
(Gib. Cambb. i. 02). Probably Richard did 
not carry his reforms so far as this, for when 
he died the monks set down in their annals 
that ‘Bishop Richard, of good memory, de¬ 
parted hence unto the Lord ’ (Ann. Mon. ii. 
03). Giraldus Oambrensisdescribes him ‘ a man 
of more natural sense than scholarship, and 
jnore clever in worldly business than versed 
in the liberal arts’ (Gin. Oamub, vii. 70). 
John of Salisbury, Bartholomew of Exeter, 
Ralph de Diceto, the Canterbury monks, and 
the wnverley annalist (Ann. Mon. ii. 245- 
240) praise his liberality in almsgiving, aud 
the last-named writer adds that he ‘ erected 
in his bishopric some admirable buildings, 
which recall his name from generation to 
generation.’ Bishop Milners conjecture 
[Eist. Winchester, n. 202-3) that one of 
these was the hospital of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, near Winchester, is ingenious, but 
rests on no positive evidence. Richard was 
a benefactor to his predecessor’s foundation 
of St. Cross. By an exchange with the 
knights of St. John, who had charge of this 
hospital, he took upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility for its maintenance and administra¬ 
tion, and doubled the number of poor men 
who were daily fed there. Tbe deed of ex¬ 
change (Sari. Chart. 43, I. 38) is interest¬ 
ing as being witnessed (at Dover on 10 April 
1185) by King Henry and by the Patriaroh 
Heradius of Jerusalem, and as having the 
autograph signature of Bieliop Richard and 
t fine impression of his seal. 

[Gotta Abbatum S. Albani, Materials for 
History of Rocket, Thomus Saga, Kalph do Di- 
coto, Gemao of Canterbury, Gostu Uenrioi, 
Annulra Monastic!, Giraldus Oambrensis, Me¬ 
morials of St. Edmund’s (all in Rolls Ser,); 
letters of John of Salisbury and Gilbert Foliot, 
ed. Giles (Patrcs licelosiiu Anglicante); Pipe 
Bolls, 2-4 Hon. II, Record Commission, 5-17 
Hen. H, and Eeot of Pinos (Pipe Roll Boo.) j 
Madox’s History of Exchequer und Formulare 
Anglioanum; Dinlogus do Scaccario in Stubbs’s 
Select Charters; Eytou's Itinerary of Henry II; 
Gossan's Lives of Bishops of Winchester j Mng- 
amaHofulumScaccarii Normanuito (Soe. Antiq.) 
The Harleun Charter 43 I. 38 is exhibited m 
the British Museum, and printed in Collectanea 
Topographies otGonoulogiua, iii. 176-7. 1 


i 


N. 


RICHARD (fi. 1100), oallod the Pre- 
monstmttittsian, was abbot of an unknown 
Enghsh house of that order (Bam, Scriptt. 
lllustr, Brit. . . . Cat. p. 232), About 1180 
he seems to have left England, visited 
Cologne, and spent some Lime in writing at 
the abbey ol' Aruaborg (Oujbis, Comment, de 


Seriptt. Beales, ii. 1621). Here, about 1183, 
he is said to have written his ‘ Life of St. 
Ursula,’ containing a history of the passion 
of the eleven thousand virgins (ib. 1522). 
This is extant in Oapgrave's ‘ Nova Legenda 
Angliee ’ (f.316, ed. 1616), and was published 
in Cologne by Orombach in two volumes in 
1607_. Some theological treatises attributed 
to Richard are still extant, such as the ‘De 
Canons _Misses,’ called also ‘De Officiis 
Misses,’ in Corpus Christi College Library, 
Cambridge, and in the Bodleian Library. 
The 1 Carmen de Expositions Misses’in Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, is more probably 
attributed to Hildebert, called CenomnnenBis 
(cf. Leyseb, Mist. Poet. Med. Mo. p. 60, ed. 
1721, and elsewhere). Richard is also said 
to have written ‘ De Compute Ecelesiastico,’ 
but Hardy does not seem correct (Descript. 
Cat, of MSS. iii. 222, Rolls Ser.) when he 
follows Tanner (Bill. Brit.Sib. p. 627) in 
attributing to him a ohronicle from 1064 to 
so late a date as 1284. 

[See, in addition to authorities cited in the 
text. Pits’s lllustr. Angl. Script, i. 255-6 ; Fa- 
bricius’s Bibl. Lat. Mod. Mb. vi. 83; Cheva¬ 
lier's Repertoire des Sources Hist, du Moyan 
Ago, i. 1944; Wright’s Biogr.Brit. Lit. ii. 471.] 

A. M. C—B, 

RICHARD orDuvizns (fi. 1191),chroni¬ 
cler, apparently anal ive of Devizes, Wiltshire, 
was a monk of the Benedictine house of St. 
Swithnn’s, Winchester, in the time of Prior 
Robert. He wrote a chronicle of the deeds 
of Richard I, and sent it to Robert with a 
prologue in the form of a letter. This 
‘Chi'onicon de rebus gestie Bacardi primi’ 
extends from the accession of Richard I to 
Oct, 1192, when he was making arrangements 

? revious to his departure from Palestine, 
t is of great value, for Richard was an 
acute observer, and is amusing, for he was 
given to eaTcaem. He speaks severely of the 
arrogance of William Longchamp [q. v.], 
and accuses Walter, archbishop of Rouen, of 
deceit; makes a curious allusion to the infi¬ 
delities of Eleanor; the king’s mother, to her 
first husband, Louis _VII oi Prance, and in¬ 
serts a long and quaintly told story of a hoy 
said to have been slain ny the Jews of Win¬ 
chester, in the course of which he Bays 
something characteristic of each of several 
of the principal cities of England. He quotes 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, and makes 
a parade of learning. The speeches that he 
puts into the mouths of his characters must 
in some cases be his own composition. 

This work, commonly referred to as the 
‘ Gesla Rioardi,’ exists in O. C. O. Camhr. 
MS. 339 and Quit. MS. Dorn. A. xiii.; it 
has been printed and edited by Stevenson 
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for the English Historical Society in 1838, 
and by Mr. Hewlett in vol. iii. of the ‘ Chro¬ 
nicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, 
and Richard I’ for the Rolls Series in 1886, 
and has been translated by Stevenson in the 
series of ‘ Church Historians,’ vol. v., and by 
Giles, reprinted, with differences, in ' Chro¬ 
nicles of the Crusaders’ in Bohn’s Anti¬ 
quarian Library. 

Along with both the manuscripts of the 
‘ Gesta ’ is hound the ‘Annales de "Win- 
tonia,’ a chronicle ascribed to Richard by 
Bale, followed by Pits. Stovonson, in Ins 
preface to the ‘ Gesta,’ says that he sees no 
ground for Balo’s statement, hut his opinion 
has been controverted by later authorities. 
This chronicle as given in the C. 0. _C. 
Cambr. MS., the earner of tho two, ‘begins 
with a description of Britain, and goes down 
to tho year J136,’ though after 1066 it is ex- 
tremoly meagre (Lttabd). It wus certainly 
written by a Winchester monlr of the time of 
Richard, and presents some likoness to his un¬ 
doubted work, specially in a passage which, 
although considered obscure by Luord, obvi¬ 
ously refers to the divorce of Queen Eleanor 
from her first husband. It begins with a 
dedication to a ‘Master Adam,’ which has 
been mutilatod in binding so that the 
author’s name has been lost. It is possible 
that Bole saw it before this mutilation, and 
found Richard’s name. In any case it is 
probable that he was the author (£J.) It 
presents several inaccuracies, and relates some 
events, specially tlioso connected with Win¬ 
chester, in some detail. The other version, in 
Colton MS. Dam. A. xiii., which was printed 
by Luard in his ‘ Anualos Monastici ’ (vol. 

ii. in the Rolls Scries), has evidently been 
copied, down to 1066, with Borne alterations, 
from the C. 0 . C. Cambridge manuscript, 
cud is carried on in the samo handwriting ‘ of 
tho end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century to the year 1202 ’ (*&.) 
Mr. Rowlett considers that the four pieces, 
vis. the'Gesta'and tho Chronicle in both 
manuscripts, aio all written by one hand, 
and by the author himself, who must there¬ 
fore, according to his view, have been alive 
in 1202 . 

[Editions of tho Gesta Ricurdi I by Steven¬ 
son (Engl. Hist. Soo.) and by Hewlett (Rolls 
Sor.); Annales Monastici, vol. ii., Luard’s pre¬ 
face (Rolls Sor.); Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Oat. cent. 

iii. No. 28; Iiurdy’s Oat. of Mat. vol. ii.; 
"Wiight’s Biogr. Brit. Lit, vol. ii.] W. H. 

RICHARD or Ely (d. 1191?), historian, 
was a monk of Ely who may probably be 
identified with tho Richard who was sent by 
the monks of Ely to Rome bearing a letter 
to Pope Eugouius (1149 -1161), against title 


Merk Henry, son of the archdeacon of Eh 
He is therein described as a man of m 0 d 
hfe who had been from boyhood a mo 4 of 

&*sr 

Richard was author of an account of Ely 
which is not known to be extant. Mam 
quotations from it are incoipoiated in the 
‘Liber Eliensis ’ by Thomas oi Ely ( fl. 11701 
[q. v.l who acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Richard. Wharton also credits Richard 
with the authorship of > Continuatio flis- 
tori® Eliensis ab anno 1107 ad annum 1160’ 
which he printed in his ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ but 
if, is really an epitome of Richard’s work bv 

a writer who acknowledges his indebtedness, 
Tanner ascribes to Richard a volume of ser¬ 
mons beginning ‘ Ascendet sicut virgultum 
coram,’ and a volume of songs and of familiar 
epistles, referring to No. 169 of Boston of 
iiury’s ‘ Catalogue.’ 


[Wharton’s Anglin Sacra, i. xly and 615 ; 
Stowart’s edition of the Liber Eliensis.] M. B. 

RICHARD ob Ely (d. 1198), bishop of 
London. [See Fitzneai® or Fixzhi&ei, 
Riohabd.] 

RICHARD de Templo {Jl. 1190-1229), 
reputed author of the ‘Itinernrium Regis 
Rxcardi,’ the chief authority for the third 
cruBade, may have been a chaplain to the 
templars, and in somo sense a dependent of 
the JEarl of Leicester (1191-1200). 

From the ‘ Itinerariuin ’ itself we leam 
that the author of the work was at Lyons 
with Richard Ocour de Lion in July 1190; 
from Lyons he passed through Orange to Ma- 
rignane ‘ on the sea ’ and Marseilles, whence 
he took ship for Sicily, and reached Medina 
before 14 Sept., having thus outsailed the 
king, who left Marseilles on 7 Aug. and 
lauded at Messiua on 23 Sept. He was ob¬ 
viously an eye-witness of much tlmtherecoids 
during Richard’s six months’ stay in Sicily, 
and on 10 April 1191 embarked for Acre in a 
vassal belonging to the English fleet. With 
Richard, he experienced the great GaodFriday 
storm on the coast of Orote (12 April), and 
in the king’s company was driven to Rhodes 
—an island whose mined capital he compares 
to Rome for size and appearance. He left 
Rhodes on 1 May with the king, but not in 

Richard’s own ship, and was probably present 

at the conquest of Cyprus and the rest of 
the English crusado till the return home in 
October 1192. In some ^ parts, however, bis 
narrative lacks the precise detail we should 
expect from an eye-witness, and the first 
porson practically drops out of his pages at 
the departure from Rhodes (p. 181, ok. n. c. 
28) only to reappear at the very ond of the 



Richard 

(bk. vi. c. 88, with which of, iv. 88), 
ttitii the account of Lho pilgrimage to Jeru- 
•alem. Three bauds of crusaders visited the 
holy city (September 1192 ?), and the author 
of the 1 Itinerarium ’ was a membor of tbo 
E econd band, under the guidance of Ralph 
Teissun. His account of this incident is very 
minute, and it expressly states that he made 
the journey as a poor man on foot. From 
Jerusalem he returned to Acre, where he 
abruptly disappears from the narrative. He 
certainly did not return home with Richard 
himself; hut, as he seems to have visited 
Borne (see above) some time during his life, 
he may possibly have done so in the com- 

a of the two queens (Berengaria and 
on their way from Palestine to Poitou. 
On or before 24 Oct. 1222 Richard de 
Templo, with whom Bishop Stubbs identifies 
the author of the ‘Itinerarium,’ although 
the grounds are not conclusive, was elected 

K " the Augustiniau church of the Holy 
, London {Close Holla, p. 616, a b). 
There is no evidence as to the precise day of 
the prior’s death; hut he appears to have 
been taken under Gregory lX’s protection 
ee late as 1229. 

Ia its present form the ‘Itinerarium’ was 
published after 1198. It is quoted by Giral- 
uus Cambrensis, who died about 1210 ; by 
the author of the ‘ De Expugnatione Terrre 
SanctiB,’ who was wounded when Saladin 
hud siege to Jerusalem in 1187 ; in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum MS. (Reg. 14 e. 10), which 
was probably composed about 1220; by Roger 
of Wendover (d. 1237); and by Matthew 
Paris (d. 1269 P). The last three writers, 
however, only quote from Book i. (Stubbs’s 
Introduction, p. lxx), a book wliicn stands 
apart from and was very liltoly published 
before the rest. All tlio external evidence 
for Bichoid de Temple’s authorship is to he 
found—(1) in the 'De Expugnatione’s’ ad¬ 
vice to its readers that, if they desire a de¬ 
tailed account of King Richard’s crusade 
utter Philip’s departure from Syria, they 
had batter consult ‘the book which the Prior 
of the Holy Trinity at London caused to be 
translated out of French into Latin,’ words 
which distinctly refor to the ‘ Itinerarium; ’ 
and (2) tho assertion of Nicholas Trivet (Jl. 
180O'P), prefixed to a direot quotation from 
tho ' Itinerarium ’ (bk. ii.), declaring that 
the quotation in question oomes from ‘the 
Itinerary of the same king (i.e. Richard I), 
which Richard, Oanon of tho Holy Trinity 
at London, -wrote in prose and metre,’ 

By far (lie greater part of the ‘Itinerarium’ 
corresponds very closely with a long octo¬ 
syllabic French poem, written bv a certain 
Ambrose, the priest-clerk, who, like the au- 
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thor of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ accompanied Ri¬ 
chard on the third crusade. This Ambrose 
is probably identical with tho Ambrose who, 
as ‘ king's clerk ’ (10 Oct. 1200), received pay¬ 
ment for singing mass at John’s second coro¬ 
nation (Norm. Holla, p. 84). His French 
poem, the ‘ Carmen Ambrosii,’ has not yet 
been published in full; but it appears to omit 
certain salient points that are found in the 
‘Itinerarium,’ such as the account of Frede¬ 
rick Barbarossa’s crusade (bk. i. cc. 18-24), 
and it has minor details which are peculiar to 
it. Nor do the two works always follow the 
Bame order of events. But there can he little 
question that the ‘Itinerarium’ is bused 
upon the ‘ Song of Ambiose; ’ and it seemi 
probable that, some time after the appearance 
of the latter work, Richard de Templo had it 
translated—withacertain amount of freedom 
—into Latin, probably by a survivor from the 
third crusade. This theory harmonises the 
chief points of the evidence of Trivet and 
the ‘ De Expugnatione.’ If this translation 
were dedicated to Richard de Templo, or 
introduced with a prefaco from his pen, it 
would soon naturally he ascribed to him; 
while the close resemblance between the 
French and Latin works would account for 
Trivet’s blunder in attributing both to one 
writer. 

The * Itinerarium ’ has been published by 
Bongars (only part of book i., and without 
the author’s prologue); by Gale, and by 
Stubbs. Selections have been edited by 
Pauli. The chief manuscripts are (a) Cotton 
MS. Faustina A vii (early thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, (b) Cambridge Public Library Ff. i. 26 
(middle thirteenth century), ( 0 ) Corpue Christ i 
College, Cambridge (late thirteenth century), 
Philhpps’s Library, Oholtonham, 3874 alias 
13556 (fourteenth century). The British Mu¬ 
seum MS. Reg. 14 C10 contains large parts of 
hook i, placed in a new order. The Corpus 
manuscript has the fullest text and has been 
followed by Stubbs, Gale’s edition is from 
(b), a manuscriptwhich, os it contains various 
Latin poems by Geoffrey Yineauf, and notably 
one on Richard I’s death,hasledmany writers 
to ascribe the ‘Itinerarium’ also to this poet. 
Barth had a manuscript of book i which as¬ 
signed the work to ‘ Guido Adduanansis ’ 
(see Stubbs, Introd. pp. xliii-xlvi). 

Richard de Templo must not be confused 
with Richard of Devizes _(y?. 1191) [q. v.], 
author of the ‘ Gesta Regis Ricardi,’ whoso 
work oovers much the same period of Ri¬ 
chard I’s career as the ‘ Itinerarium.’ Both 
end at the same date. 

[Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, ed, Stubbs, G-iral- 
due Oamhronsis, ed Dimock, Brewer, and "War. 
ner, vol, viii., Matthew Paris, ed. Luard, vol. 
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ii, Do Expugnationo Terms 8a.net®, ed. Jos. 
Stevenson (all in the Rolls Ser.); Seriptores 
Kcr. Gorman. (Pertz), xsvii. 100-220, 532-40 ; 
Trivet, od. Hog (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Gale’s 
Seriptores (1087); Norman Iiolls, ed. Hardy, 
1836 ; Close Rolls, od. Hardy (1200-24); Ey- 
mer's Fcodera, ed. 1810, vol. i. j Dugdalo’s Mo- 
nastioon, ed. 1817-80, vol. vi.; Eevue des So¬ 
ciety Savantes des Dipartomonts, 6th sor. vi. 
03, &c ; Adolbert Keller's ‘Eomviirts’ (1844), 
pp. 411-26; Montfanoon’s Bihliotheoa Biblio- 
thecarum, i. 31; O. Bongars's Gesta Dei per 
Francos; Ln Oroix’a Dissertation sot quolques 
points eurieux do l’Histoire do Franco, vii. 24.] 

T. A. A. 

RIOHARD op Cornwall (fi. 1260), 
called also Richard Rufus, Ruys, Ilosso, or 
Rowse, a Franciscan teacher, was a master, 
probably on Oxford master of arts, when ho 
went to Paris about 12S8 (Mon. Franc iso, p. 
550). He left Paris without taking a dc- 
groe, and, after malting liis profession as o. 
Franciscan at Oxford (it), p. 89), returned to 
Franco in Iho same year with Ilaymo of 
Faversham [q. v.] to oppose the ministor- 
gonoral Elias. Ha wont on to Romo to appeal 
against Elias (ii. p. 649). Tn 1250 he was 
again at Oxford, and, in spito of directionfrom 
the general of his order to go to Paris as a 
lecturer (ii. pp. 330, 365), was oHowed to 
stay at Oxford, whero he lectured, as bache¬ 
lor of diviuily, on the ‘Sentences’ (Bacon, 
Compand. Stud. T7ieol. c. 4). Soon after, tho 
riots at Oxford decided him to go to Paris. 
Adam de Marisco [q. v.] wrote to the pro¬ 
vincial, asking that The should he provided 
with companions and manuscripts, and oarly 
in 1268 endeavoured to find him a secretary 
(Mon. Francisc. p. 349). At Paris he lec¬ 
tured on the 1 Sentences,’ earning the tills 
of the ‘ Admirable Philosopher ’ (ii. p. 39). 
Upturning to Oxford, he became fifth lector 
and regent master of the friars, probably 
about 1265, Bacon, writing in 1292, says 
that Richard of Cornwall’s toaoliing was 
the source of tho mischiovous errors that 
had for the past forty years held the field. 
Ilia faulty teaching had keen roprovod by 
Parisian scholars, hut his fame among tho 
foolish was very groat. Eccleston praises 
his piety, his conversation and intellectual 
abilities. Martin de Sancta Oruco, master 
of Shorbonme Hospital, bequeathed to him, 
by his will, November 1269, ‘unum habi- 
tura ini eg rum* and a copy of tho canonical 
epistles. 

Sbaraloa, in his ‘ Supplement ’ to Wadding 
(Annates Minorum ), ascribes to Richard of 
Cornwall commentaries on the Master of the 
Sentences, in two hooks, beginning ' Seoun- 
dumHugonom de S.Victore in librfdeSacra- 


ending ‘ quibus sonon possit MuereXS 
lib. 2/ a work formerly at Assisi. His Mm 
montary on Ronavonture’s third hook of s™ 
fences is now at Assisi (No. 176), beginn,^ 
‘Deus autem qui dives eat,’and endma-’naS 
ost i udicaro sod iudicavi.’ A work on Born 
venture’s fourth hook follows, without a 
sepnvate title, beginning (f. 61 ) ‘Sncramenta 
snnt qupdnm medioamenta spiritualia,’end¬ 
ing (f. 177) ‘nec est excommunicatm.’ Sham 
lea gives ns tho work of Richard Rufus another 
manuscript, once at Assisi, beginning 1 Cu- 
pientes, etc., totalis libri premittit milii 
prologum,’ and ending »hoc non est per exe- 
outionem sed notiiicationemprimi.’ At tho 
beginning of the fourth hook was the title 
‘Rio. Eufi Angli compilatio 4 lihrorum S. 
Bonayentuno. Altissimus creavit de terra 
mediciiuim. Yerbum istud senbitnr Eecles. 
xxxviii.’ Willolt. and Possevinns Tefer to 
a manuscript nt Paris, written by Richard 
on the 1 Sentences.’ Bale saw a commentary 
on the‘ Sentences ’in the monastery at Nor¬ 
wich, writ! on by Richard le Ruys, in four 
books, hoginning * Materia divinarum serip- 
turarum,’and by tho same writer, ‘QueV 
tionos quoquo varias,’ in one book (Script 
lllustr. xii. 17). 

lie must be distinguished from Richard 
03? Cornwall (Jl. 1237), prehendnry of Lin¬ 
coln, who is commended by Adam de Marbco 
in a latter to Robert Grosseteste [q. v.l The 
latter had commented on his want ofknow- 
ledge of the English idiom. Ho is probably 
the Richard of Cornwall whom Grosseteste, 
on tho recommendation of Cardinal Giles, 
appointed to a Lincoln prebend abont 1237. 
In a letter to Richard, Grosseteste compli¬ 
ments him on his knowledge and good man¬ 
ners, and refers to his sacrifice in quitting 
Rome to como to England. The Irishman 
who signed * Ric. Cornub.,’ in 1262, to an 
agreement, made at Oxford between the 
northerners and the Irish, was perhaps the 
probondary of Lincoln. 

[Little's Grey Friars in Oxford; Monumenta 
Francisoana; Wadding’s Annalos Minorum, iv. 
326; Sbaralea’s Supplement, pp. 633, 633; 
Grossetosto’s Bpielolre, ed. Luard; Taunor’s Bibb 
Brit.; Possevino’s Apparatus Sacor.] M. B. 


RIOHARD 03? Wethebshed (i. 1231), 
archbishop of Canterbury. [See Grant, 
Richard.] 

RIOHARD ANGLIOTTS (fi. 1190), 
canonist. [See undor Poor, Richard, i. 
1287, bishop of Durham.] 

RIOHARD dp Morins (d. 1242), histo¬ 
rian. [See Morins.] 
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RICHARD of Wendover (d. 1252), 
riliysician, was a canon of St. Paul's, in which 
church he held at one time the prebend of 
Ealdland, probably snccceding Roger Niger 
r„ v j i n 1229. Ho afterwards held the pre¬ 
lend of Eugmere, which previously to 1250 
ha hud exchanged for that of Neasden. 
.Matthew Paris (v. 299) mentions that he 
at one timB physician to Gregory IS, 
w ho on his death in 1241, gave Itichnrd a 
crucifix containing relics, which Richard in 
his turn bequeathed to St . Albans. Ho died 
in 1253, his obit at St. Paul’s being observed 
on 6 March CNdwcouet, JRepertonum, i. 80, 
U5,183). ITe loft bequests to various bodies, 
including the hospital of St. James’s, near 
London, to have prayers said for his soul 

Richard of AVendover, the canon of St. 
Paul's and physician, is to ho carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from Richard de Wendeue or de 
Wendover (d. 1250), bishop of Rochester, as 
well ns from the famous jurist, Ricardus 
Anglicus, who has been himself confused 
mti Richard Poor, bishop of Durham [see 
Poou, Rtciiard, ad An.] ; and, finally, from 
another Richard who was celebrated as a 
physician in tho early part of the thirteenth 
century, and had been physician at Mont¬ 
pellier, of whom Oilles dnCorheil {fi. 1222), 
[nhis ‘Compendium Medicmpp,’says: 

ftui vetulo eanos profert do poctore sonsus 

EicardiiB senior, quam plus ret.ito sonili 

Ais facit esso senom. 

There can he little doubt, however, that 
Richard of Wendover is identical with a 
second famous physician, Richard the Eng¬ 
lishman, who had studied modicine at Paris 
end Salerno, and was author of tho 1 Practica 
give medicamenta Ricardi,’in which reference 
ie made to tho writer’s practico at Bologna 
andSpoleto, and of tho ‘Traolatus de Urinis,’ 
whose author is sometiraos stylod ‘Ricardus 
Anglicus,’and sometimes ‘Ricardus Salerni- 
tanus.’ Gilbert the Englishman [q. v.] cites 
a treatise ‘ Do Urinis ’ as by Master Richard, 
one of the most skilful of all doctors. Ri¬ 
chard is menl ioned as a celebrated physician 
by John of Gaddesden [q. v.] and others. 

The following writings are ascribed to Ri¬ 
chard the famous physician, although all 
maynotbefrom the same pon: 1. ‘Miorologus 
Magistri llicardi Anglia,’ MS. JJibl. Nat. 
6957. This treatise, which is not found 
entire in any manuscript, is a sort of brief 
medical encyclopedia j it is a compilation 
from Greek and Arabio writers, though it 
shows some independence of thought and 
originality of expression. Probably most of 
the following are really parts of tho ‘Micro- 
logus,’ for in a preface'to this work Richard 


speaks of its contents or ‘ rules touching the 
urine,’ on anatomy, purging medicines, and 
tho prognostics of diseases, 2. ‘Anatomia,’ 
MSS. Bibl. Nat. 6988, 7056, Ashmole AIS. 
1398, ii. 2, in the Bodleian Library. In Merton 
Oollpge MS. 324, f. 150 b, there is ' Liber 
Anatliomira partim ex Ricardo Salernitano 
confectus.’ 8. ‘Practica,’ MSS. Bibl. Nat. 
6957,7056: inc. ‘Acutavume&taliaterciana,’ 
and Balliol College 285, if. 47-68, where it is 
styled ‘ Miorologus.’ Both the * Anatomia ’ 
and ‘ Practica ’ arc in fact parts of the 
‘Mierologus.’ 4. ‘De Signis prognostics.’ 
Inc. ‘ Einis Medicinal dumtaxat,’ under this 
title in MSS. S. Germain des Prfis, 1806, 
0954 in the Bibliothftque Nationale, Univ. 
Libr. Cambridge, AIS. Ee. ii. 20, f. 40 b, mid 
Ii i. 17, f. 158. In Gonville and Caius College 
AIS. 117 as Signa Ricardi, in Exeter Collego 
35 f. 108 aB Signa Aledicinalia, and in MS. 
Bibl. Nat. 7050 as ‘ Summa dc signis dierum 
criticorum.’ M. Littrd thinks the treatises 
‘De Orisi’ and ‘De Pnlsibus’ are parts of 
this work. This theory is in part confirmed 
by St. Peter’s Oolloge, Cambridge, MS. 21S, 
which gives under one head ‘ Summa Ricardi 
do criticis diebus et pulBibns, et de modo 
conficicndi et medendi,’ but in the same 
manuscript ‘ De Crisi, Plilebotomia ’ appear 
separately. The part ‘ De Pulsibus ’ is con¬ 
tained in New College MS. 167, f. 2. Another 
fragment of the some treatise has been 
printed under the title ‘De signis fehrium’ 
in the ‘ Opus aureum ac prroclarum,’ Venice, 
1514, fol.; Lyons, 1617,4to; Basle, 1635, fol. 
5. ‘De modo confleiendi et medendi,’ MS. 
Univ, Libr. Oamhr. Ee. ii, 20, ff. 18-17, and 
Gonville and Caius College AIS. It is clear 
from St. Peter’s Coll. AIS. 218 that this is 
part of tiie same treatise as No. 4. AI. Littrd 
thinks it is perhaps identical with the 
‘ 1’ractica,' No. 2. yi ery probably the identi¬ 
fication should also extend to thB ‘ Compen¬ 
dium Medicinal ' of Bodleian MS. 2462, f. 516, 
and the ‘Summa Ricardi’ of other manu¬ 
scripts. All of them are probably more or 
loss considerable fragments of the ‘ Micro- 
logus.’ 6. ‘ De Phlebotomia,’ inc. ‘ Medelam 
msmbrorum duplicem,’ MS. Bibl. Net. 6988, 
AIS. Cambrai 815, St. Peter’s Coll. MS. 218. 
7. ‘De Urinis,’ inc. in some copies ‘Circa 
urinas quinque sunt pensanda, in others 
‘ Quinque attendnntur goneralia.’ All copies 
seem to have preflxod a distich of which the 
first line is; 

Qui cupit urinas mea per compendia scire. 

Now Coll. AIS. 107, f. 6; Exeter Coll. 35, 
All Souls’ Coll. 80; Merton Coll. 824 (as 
‘Ricardi Salernitani); Gonville and Caius 
Coll. MS. 95, MS, Oamhroi, 815. In MS. Bibb 
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Nat. 7030 there is a tract ‘ De Urinis ’ attri¬ 
buted lo Richard which begins ‘ Quum se¬ 
cundum Avieeiinam viginti suit colores urine,’ 
which, however, is no doubt by Walter 
Agilon. In Oambr. Univ. Libr, MS. Ii. i. 17, 
there is a third tract beginning ‘ Proesentium 
Corporis ’ 8. ‘ Itoprossiva,’ MS. Univ Libr. 
Cambr. Ee. ii. 20, f. 24, inc. ‘ Laxotiva solent,’ 
Gonville and Caius Coll. MS. 95. This is no 
doubt the part of the ‘ Micrologus ’ which 
treats of purging medicines, as indicated by 
Richard in his prologue to that work (Ilist. 
Litt. xxi. 888). In Balliol Coll. MS. 285, f. 
226,there is ‘ Liber Eicardi de Laxativis, 1 inc. 
‘Dupplici causa me cogent e,’ 9. ‘Tabulce 
cum comment ario Joannis de Sancto Paulo,’ 
MS. St. Peter’s Coll. 218. 10. ‘Liber 

llicardi,’ MS. Gonville and Caius (Bureaud, 
I. iii. 120). In verso, inc. ‘ Adsit principio 
sancto Mario meo; ’ a few lines ore printod 
by M. Littrfi. It is likely enough by Eichard, 
who shows a taste for versifying in his other 
works. But at the end tho author is called 
Eieardiiius; this suggests that the author 
was Eichard of Bloxham, author of the 
‘ Knowyng of Medicvnes afteT Eichardyne ’ 
in Aslimole MS. 1498. 11. ‘ Practica sivo 
Medicamonti Eicardi,’ MS. Bibl. de 1’Arsenal 
78, inc. ‘ Oaritntis studio ot brovitatis causa.’ 
In Cambr. Univ. Libr. MSS. Ee. ii. 20 and Ii 
i. 17, there is a ‘Practica Eicardi ’ beginning 
‘ Ilabcmus ab antiquis.’ St. rater’s College, 
Cambridge, MS. 218, contains, under the 
name of ‘ Iticardus Anglicus,’ besides Nos. 9, 
6, 5, 4, and tho treatise ‘ Be Crisi ’ already 
named, the following three, 12. ‘ Queestiones 
Coll. Salornilani do Coloribus.’ 13. ‘Oonsilia 
Medico,’and 14. ‘ Be Naturali Philosophia.’ 
In MS. Magd. Coll. Oxon. 145, f. 40 b there 
is 16. ‘ Be Ornatu libellus secundum magi- 
strum Bicnrdum,’ which may ho by Eichard 
the physician. 

[Matthew Paris; Nowcourt's Eopertorium; 
Dugdftlo’s Hist, of St. Paul’s; Tanner's Bibl. 
Bril.-IItb. C24; Simpson’s Documents illustrat¬ 
ing Hist, of St. Paul's (Camden Soc.); Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 9th Bop. App.; Histoire Litt drairs 
do la Franco, xxi. 383-93, art. by M. Littrd; 
Coxo’s Cat. MS9. in Coll. Aulisquo Oxon.; Cata¬ 
logue of MSS. in Cambr. University Library; 
Bernard's Catalogus MSS. Anglire.] 0. L. K. 

RICHARD ra Wram _ (1197 P-1268), 
bishop of Chiohestor and saint, derived his 
name from Droit.wich in Worcestershire, 
wlioro he was born about 1197 (Booking in 
Aota 88. April, i. 807). He was a son of 
well-to-do parents, Eichard and Alice, hut 
his father died when he was young, and tho 
family fell into poverty. Oapgrave (Aota 
&8, April i. 279), his later biographer, 
writing in the fifteenth century, tells pio- 


turesqne stories of how EichardlaWa 
on his elder brother’s land so zealously^ 
he repaired the broken fortunes ofthelaimb 
However that may he, it is certain that & 
brother offered to resign his estates to him 
and proposod that he should many a cerlna 
noble lady (Booking, p. 286; C!at>c,t>X 
p. 279). Richard refused both wS 
and went to Oxford as a poor iar 
There he lived very simply. He and two 
companions had but one tunio and one 
hooded gown in common in which thev 
attended lectures by turns (ft. p. 279) Locuc 
he specially studied (Booking, p. 286). As 
master of arts he taught with great success 
Finally he became doctor of canon law, and 
by common consent of the university’was 
made chancellor (ib. p. 287). Capgrave (i> 
279) says that before he was made chan- 
cellor he went first to Paris to study Ionic 
returned to Oxford to lake the degreed 
M.A., and thence wont to Bologna to work 
at canon law, wherein ho won great repu¬ 
tation there. He tells also that when he 
was on the point of leaving Bologna liis 
tutor offered him his daughter in maniage 
hut he shrank from the offer, for marriage 
had no place in his austere scheme of hfe. 
According to Capgrave, it was only now, on 
his return to England, that he was made 
chancellor of Oxford university. His fame 
as a scholar and saint was so great that both 
Edmund Rich [q. v.], now primate, and the 
learnod Robert Grosseteste [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, wished to secure him as chan¬ 
cellor of their respective dioceses (Capgeaye, 
p. 279). Finally Richard became chancellor 
of Canterbury (Booking, p. 287), and the 
faithful friend and follower of Edmund. 
Booking compares the two holy men to ‘two 
cherubim in glory ’ (p. 287). It was after 
consultation with Richard, if not actually 
at his suggestion, that Edmund made his 
stand against the king on the subject of 
vacant sees. When Edmund retired to Pon- 
tigny, Richard wont with him, and, whsnEd- 
mund’s failing health compelled him to seek 
a wanner climate, they removed together to 
Soissy. ThereEdmund died. Bichardalways 
remained faithful to his memory, and sup¬ 
plied Matthow Paris with the material for 
his biography (Hist Major, v. 369). In 
1249 ho attended St. Edmund's translation 
at Pontigny, and wrote an account of it 
in a letter published by Matthew Paris (t b. 
v. 76,192, vi. 128). Riohard had no heart 
to return to England, but went to Orleans 
and studied theology in a Dominican house 
(Booking, p. 287). He was ordained priest 
(here, and nenceforth increased the rigotir 
of his asoeticism. He founded a chapel in 
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Orleans in honour of St, Edmund. At last 
ha returned to England, and became vicar 
„f Deal and rector of Charing (Bliss, Cal. 
Papal Letters, i. 216). Boniface of Savoy, 
St. Edmund’s successor, prevailed upon him, 
in'1246, once more to become chancellor of 
Canterbury (CArc.HA.yn, p. 279). 

On the death of Bishop Ralph Neville in 
1214 the canons of Chichester had eleoted 
to the vacant see Robert Passelewe [q. v,], 
archdeacon of Chichester, and an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the Icing. Boniface, already aroh- 
biahop-elect, held a synod of his suffragans 
on 8 June 124.4, and quashed the election. 
Bichard de Wyche was now recommended, 
to the chapter and immediately elected, Boni- 
jhce urging his choice and confirming the 
Section (Ann. Waver ley, p. 333; Ann. War- 
aster, p. 436; Mate. Pauls, Hist. Major, iv. 
358 , 401 1 Booking, p. 288). Henry IH 
vas enraged, and refused to surrender the 
temporalities of the see. Richard hod an in¬ 
terview with him, but, as it proved useless, 
ie took his case to the pope, Innocent IV, 
vho consecrated him at Lyons on 6 March 
1246 (Ann. Woraeeter, p. 486; Ann. Waverley, 

p, 886). 

On his return to England Richard found 
the temporalities of the see shamefully mis¬ 
used and wasted by the king's officials. A 
second interview with the king proved of no 
avail (Booking, p. 289). Richard was home¬ 
less in his own diocese, * like a stranger in a 
foreign land’ (ib. p. 289). He waa dependent 
oa the hospitality of his olergy, especially on 
that of a poor priest of Tarring, Simon by 
name, who shared with Richard what little 
he possessed. Aftor two years, in 1246, the 
king was induced by papal threats of ex¬ 
communication to restore the temporalities 
(Ann. Worcester, p. 487). Richard continued 
to lead the life of a primitive apostle, spend¬ 
ing little on his own needs ana giving alms 
freely. He rigidly maintained ecclesiastical 
discipline. A body of statutes was compiled 
by him, with the aid of his chapter, with a 
view to removing abuses in the church; it 
throws much light on the general condition 
of the clergy, Clergy living in concubinage 
within his diocese wore to he deprived of 
their benefices ; all candidates for ordina¬ 
tion were to taka a vow of chastity; the 
unworthy were to be excluded from ordina¬ 
tion; charity and hospitality were enjoined 
on rectors; tithes were to be paid regu¬ 
larly; detainers of tithes were to be severely 
pumshed(cf. Ann. Tewkesbury, pp, 148,149); 
vicars were to be priests and hold only one 
erne; non-residence was condemned; deaoons 
were forbid don to hear confessions, impose 
penances, or baptise, save in emergencies; 
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confirmation was to follow one year after 
baptism. That Richard set much store on 
seemlinesB of form and beauty of ritual is 
evident from his i emulations that priests were 
to celebrate mass in clean white robes; to 
use a chalice of silver or gold; the altar linen 
was to be spotless, the cross was to be held 
by the priest in front of the celebrant, the 
bread to be of the finest wheaten flour, the 
wine mixed with water. To the welt the 
elements were to bo reverently oarried. 
Clerical exactions were suppiesaed; arch¬ 
deacons were to administer justice at fair 
fees, and were to visit the churches regu¬ 
larly ; priests, whose articulation was care¬ 
less ana hurried were to be suspended; the 
sale of church offices was forbidden; four 
times a year the namos of excommunicated 
persons were to he read in the parish chuich. 
All incendiaries, usurers, sacrilegious ob¬ 
structors to the execution of wills, and false 
informers were to he punished by excom¬ 
munication, Jews were forbidden to erect 
new synagogues. A copy of these statutes 
was to be kept by every prieBt in the diocese, 
and be brought by him to the episcopal synod 
(Wilkins, Concilia, i. 688-98). 

RiohaTd was sensitive in all matters of 
church privilege. He compelled, for example, 
the violators of a church m Lewes, who had 
driven out and hanged a thief in sanctuary 
there, to tako down the corpse when it 
was already decoying, and bury it within 
the church. In 1262 Richard agreed with 
Grosseteste in refusing the king’s demand 
of a tenth (Mate. Pabis, v. 326), and in 
the same year he joined Boniface in excom¬ 
municating the authors of on outrage on the 
archbishop's official, Eustace of Lynn (ib. p. 
861). In his care for his cathedral, he in¬ 
stituted what was later known as ‘ St. Ri¬ 
chard’s pence’—contributions offered each 
Easter day or Whitsunday by the parishioners 
of each ohurch in the diocese. With the 
same object he induced the archbishop of 
Canterbury and various bishops to recom¬ 
mend pilgrimages and offerings to Chichester 
Cathedral, with relaxation of penance as 
reward. He was a great patron.of the mon¬ 
dicant friars, especially the Dominicans, who 
largely expanded their work in Sussex dur¬ 
ing his episcopate, His confessor, Ralph 
Booking [q. v.j, who wrote his biography, 
was a Dominican, 

Richard’s activity was far from being con¬ 
fined to his own diocese. He meddled little 
in politics, and was reproached with loving 
the pope better than the king. He was an 
ardent advocate of orus&aes. In 1260 
he was one of the collectors of the crusading 
subsidy (Bliss, Cal. Papal Letters, i. 263), 

4 a 
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In 1252 the Mug commanded, him to exhort 
the people of Loudon to take the cross. His 
preaching in this instance was attended with 
small success (Matt, Paeis, y. 282; Fcedera, 
i. 288). But when St. Louie was compelled 
in 1263 to return to Europe, leaving eastern 
Christendom on tho vorge of dissolution, 
the pope had no more strenuous helper than 
Bichard of Ohichcst or in reviving the flagging 
enthusiasm in England. He preached a cru¬ 
sade (Matt. Paeis, vi. 200,201,209) both in 
his own diocese and that of Canterbury (Book¬ 
ing, p. 291). As he drew near to Dover, how¬ 
ever, where he was to consecrate a church 
dedicated to St. Edmund, his strength failed. 
Beaching Dover, and lodging in the IIos- 
pitium Dei, he consecrated the church ; hut 
next morning (3 April 1263), during early 
mass m the chapel, ho fell and soon after 
died (id. p, 300; Matt. Paeis, v. 369). His 
biographers (Booking, p. 306; Gabgeave, 
p. 281) tell how the clergy who performed 
for him tho last oflices were deeply impressed 
on finding 1ub body torn with maoorations 
and clad in horsehair clasped with iron hands 
(cf. Matt. Paeib, v. 880). Diehard's remains, 
oxceptthe povishahle parls, which were in¬ 
terred in tho church of St. Edmund at 
Dover, were buried according to his wish in 
a humble grave in tho nave of Chichester 
Cathedral, near the altar of St. Edmund, 
which he himself had constructed in memory 
of hie revered master (Booking, p. 307; 
Sussex Arch. Coil. i. 166). Bis will has been 
printed in Dallaway's ‘ West Sussex ’ (i. 47) 
and in ‘ Testamonta Vetusla.’ It is printed 
with greater accuracy by Mr. W. H. Blaauw 
in ‘Sussex Archroological Collections' (i. 
101-192). Mr. Blaauw has appended a trans¬ 
lation andnoteB. Bichard left legacies to the 
oliuroh of Chichester, to many communities 
of Franciscan and Dominican friars,’ to various 
recluses, and to his servants and friends. The 
only bequest to his family was a marriage 
portion of twenty marks to the daughter of 
his sister. lie was still crippled with debt, 
and ordered liis executors to demand from 
the king the two years’ profits from his 
bishopric which Henry had unjustly taken, 
Archbishop Boniface was his principal exe¬ 
cutor. 

From the moment of his death Bichard re¬ 
ceived the honours of sanctity. Stories of 
miracles wrought at his tomb soon obtained 
universal belief (Matt. Paeis, v. 380, 88-J, 
419,490,497; Ann. Worcester, p. 442). The 
veneration in which his momory was held 
grew rapidly. In the episcopate of Stephen 
BerkstecL (1262-1287) Edward, the Icing’s son, 
visited the tomb. In July 1256 a commission 
,gf Waller of Oantelupe, bishop of Woroester, 


Adam Marsh, and the provincial prioTrfZ 
Dominicans was appointed by Alexander TV 
to examine his life and miracles (Bum n„t 
Papal Letters, i. 332). On 28 

0llU1011 «» Fianeiscans, 

UrbanIV, in the presence of agreat assembly 
declared Richard of Chichester formal!* 
canonised (Bt.iss, Cal. Papal Letters i 37/ 
377 ; Wilkins, Concilia, i. 743). Panel 
license for the translation of the saint’s Tehcs 
to Chichester Cathedral was given on 20 Feb 


tog ether witlipromised relaxations of penance 
to pilgrims (Bliss, i. 877). The barons’ wars 
•obably stopped immediate action. It wa3 
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probably stopped immediate action, 
not until 10 June 1276 that St. Richards 
remains were translated to a Bilver-gilt slums 
in Edward I’s presence by Archbishop Ed. 
wardby, assisted by several bishops (Ann 
Winchester, p. 122; Ann. Waverley, p. 387- 
Ann. Osney, p. 268; Ann. Worcester, rm 
470, 471). The tomb of St. Bichard, as it 
exists at present, in the south transept, is of 
later date and has Buffered from ‘restora¬ 
tion ’ (WlLLIB, Architect. Hist. 0/ Chichester). 
Till the t ime of Henry Vlllit was a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. Ilis festival, kept on 
3 April, was an important feast in Sussex 
until the Reformation, and his name was re¬ 
tained among the black-letter Baints of the 
reformed English prayer book. 

[Richard’s life was written about 1270, soon 
after his canonisation, by his confesBor, Ralph 
Booking, a Dominican, at the lequest of Arch¬ 
bishop Kilwardby, then provincial of the Eng¬ 
lish Dominicans, and dedicated to Isabella, 
oountesB of Arundel. It is very prolix and 
written ‘rudi sed veraci stylo’ (Trivet, p. 242). 
It is printed in tho BollandisL Acta Sanctorum, 
April i. 278-318. A shorter fiftoanth-eBntniy 
hie from Oapgrave is also printed in the same 
volume, pp. 278-82. More modern lives include 
Vita di Ban Ricardo Vuscovo di Cicestria, &c. 
(Milano, 1708), to which are appended some 
prayers to St Richard, and Stephen’s memoir in 
MnmorinlB of the Sea of Chichester, pp. 83-98, 
which contains the best recent life. Besides 
Booking, the chief original sources are Matthew 
Paris’s Ilisl, Major, Anmtles Monastic!, Flores 
11 istoriarum, Rishanger’s Chron. (all these in 
Rolls Series); Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. i., Trivet 
(Engl. Hist, Sob.) ; Rymoi’s Fosdera; Do Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 240-1, ed. Hardy; Godwin, 
De Preesulibus, pp. 206-8 (1748); Bliss's Papal 
Registers and Letters, vol. i.] M. T. 


RICHARD db Geaveshnd (d. 1278), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Gbavesend.] 
RICHARD ee Swinitele (d. 1317), 
bishop of Hereford, [See Swineidlb,] 
RICHARD be Abynbon, Abbnbon, or 
Abustobon (d. 1827 P), judge, was probably 
a native of Abingdon, and possibly n brother 
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of Stephen da Abingdon who was lord mayor 
0 f London in 1316. Having taken deacon's 
otders, he apparently became a clerk in the 
exchequer; before 1274 he was granted the 
ohurch of St. Sampson, Cricklade, Wiltshire, 
thou»h he had not taken priest’s orders 
[Cal. Papal Letters, 1306-42, p. 50). Soon 
afterwards ha was presented to the living of 
I'ffyvelingham > in the diocese of Ely (P Wil¬ 
lingham, Cambridgeshire), and in 1284 to 
that of 1 Parva Ohert ’ (Reg. EpUt. Johannis 
Peckham, Rolls Sar. iii. 1018). In the same 
year he was appointed chamberlain of North 
Wales, Ins business being to collect and dis¬ 
burse royal revenues in that newly con¬ 
quered country. Before the end of the year 
be was sent to Dublin to collect the revenues 
of the vacant archbishopric, and on 23 March 
1285 he was presented by Edward I to the 
prebend of Lusk in that cathedral. In June 
be was directed to collect the dues on wools 
and wool-fells in Ireland and devote them 
to fortifying towns in Wales. He acted as 
mainpernor in the English parliament of 
June 1294, and in the following October was 
tent to take charge of tho archbishopric of 
Dublin, once moro vacant by the deal h of 
John de Saunford [q. v.] There he remained, 
engaging in the war of Leinster and col¬ 
lecting the revenues of the diocese until 
November 1296, when he was ordered .to 
restore the temporalities to tho pope’s 
nomiuee, William do notham. In 1297 
he was in Cumberland raising money for 
the defenco of England against the Scots 
invasion. 

On 23 Sept. 1299 Richard was appointed 
baron of the exchequer in the room of John 
de Inaula; in the winter and following 
spring he was employed on the border with 
power to fine all who disobeyed the orders of 
the king’s lieutenant, and to victual any 
castles that might bo captured from the 
Scots. La 1300 he was granted custody of 
tho vacaut see of Ely, and in the following 
year was appointed to supervise and hasten 
the collection of a tenth and flfloonth in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, On 11 Deo. 1301 he 
was collated to the probond of Willington 
in Liobfield Cathedral (Lb Nbvb, i. 036). 
About the same time lie received prebends 
in Salisbury and Wells cathedrals. In 
January 1806 he was oiled to appear before 
the pope for unlawfully retaining the latter 
stall, but in April 1809 he was granted a 
papal dispensation to hold that with his 
other church preferments (Gal. Papal Let - 
ttrs, 1306-42, p. 60). In 1306 ho was also 
granted a lease of the manor of Writtle in 
Essex, which had belonged to Robert Bruce, 
Richard’s appointment as baron of the ex¬ 


chequer was not confirmed in Edward IPs 
general patent of 16 Sept. 1307, but he was 
summoned to the coronation, and on 20 Jan. 
1S08 received a special patent regranting 
him the office with the precedence he held 
in the previous reign. In March he was 
directed to levy a tenth and fifteenth in the 
city of London and its suburbs. In 1310 
he was selected to go on the king’s service 
to Gascony, but in the same year appears as 
collecting tallage in Somerset and m Lon¬ 
don In 1311 he was appointed a commis¬ 
sioner to enforce the statute of Winchester 
in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford. 

In 1313, the citizens of Bristol having 
risen against the corporation, the king took 
the government of the city into his own 
hands, and sent Richard, with other judges, 
to settle the dispute. During the hearing at 
the Bristol guildhall a popular tumult arose, 
many were killed, and Richard was for a 
time kept a prisoner by William Randall and 
other citizens. He subsequently tried eighty 
of the offenders at the Gloucester assizes 
(Sdyek, Memoirs of Bristol, li. 87-107: 
Rolls of Pari. i. 360 V). In 1310 he was 
again levying a fifteenth in London, bul soon 
after he became incapacitated, and in 1817his 
place as baron was filled by John de Oplmm. 
Richard again appears as a judge in 1320. 
He died apparently in 1827, when two secular 
chaplains were endowed to say mass daily 
for his soul in the abbey church at Abing¬ 
don (Gal. Patent Rolls, 1827-80, p. 188; of. 
Wells Cathedral MSS. in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
p. 93), In 1316 Richard was seised of the 
manor of norton, Gloucestershire; he also 
held property in Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
probably at Abingdon. 

[Calendars of Patent and (Hobo Rolls and 
Papal Letters, passim; Rolls of Parliament and 
Pari. Writs; Sweetman’s Cal. Doc. relating to 
Ireland; Rymer’s Fcadera, Record edit.; Ayloffe’s 
Cal. Ancient Charters, pp. 91, 93; Memoranda 
de Pari. (Rolls Ser.) p. 271; Le Revo's Pasti, i. 
83G; Cotton’s Fasti Feel. Hib. ii. 2, 3, fi, 18Q, 
187; Madox's Hist. Exchequer, passim; Dug- 
dale’s Orig. Jurid. and Ohron. Ser.; Foss’s 
Judges, iii. 211-12; Rudder’s Gloucestershire, 
p. 603.] A. F. P. 

RICHARD ot WiitnrapoBD (1292 P- 
1336), abbot of St. Albans, was son of Wil¬ 
liam, a smith of Wallingford, by his wife 
Isabella, and was probably bora about 1292. 
Richard's father died when the son was barely 
ten years old, and the boy was taken care of 
by William de Kivkeby, prior of Walling¬ 
ford. Kirkeby sent his ward to study at 
Oxford. According to Leland, Richard was 
a fellow of Merton College (cf, Rigby MS. 
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178, f. 88); but the statement Jacks authority, 
though Richard's shill as a mathematician 
favours his connection with that college. 
After spending six years at the university, 
and determining in arts, Richard, in his 
twenty-third year, assumed the monastic 
habit at St. Albans. He returned to Oxford 
three years later, and passed nine years in 
the study of philosophy and theology, gra¬ 
duating B.D., and being licensed to lecture 
in the sentences. ’While Richard was on a 
visit to St. Albans, Abbot Hugh de Eversdon 
died on 7 Sept. 1327. The election of a 
successor took place on 29 Oct., when after 
Riohard had preached on the text ‘ Eligite 
ex vobis virum meliorem' (1 Samuel xvii. 
8), he was chosen abbot (cf. Gesta Abbatum, 
iii. 169,172-4, iii. 90, 367). After his elec¬ 
tion Richard went to the king at Notting¬ 
ham, and on 23 Nov. set out Tor the papal 
court, reaching Avignon on 4 Jan. 1328. On 
the following day he was presented to the 
pope, and asked for confirmation. An infor¬ 
mality was, however, discovered in hie elec¬ 
tion, and Riohard waB called on to renounce 
his claim. lie was, however, papally pro¬ 
vided to the abbacy on 1 Feb. (Bliss, Cal. 
Papal Registers, ii. 289), and after a few 
days was hallowed by the bishop of Porto. 
As usual, the abbot had to pay heavily to 
the papal officials, bnt his total expenses on 
the journey were, owing to his economy in 
other matters, only 968f. 10s. 11A Richard 
returned to England in April, and, after 
doing homage to the king at Northampton, 
made his entry into St. Albans on the day 
afterTrinity Sunday. The rule of Richard*!} 
predecessor, Hugh, had been lax, and the 
new abbot had to contend with troubles both 
among his monks and the townsmen. The 
latter had extorted from the abbey in 1827 
a charter of liberties and a common seal, hut 
after long legal proceedings Richard suc¬ 
ceeded in enforcing their surrender in 1382, 
Richard’s rule of his monks was hampered 
by bodily affliction, for he was a leper. In 
1328, on his return from Rome, he suffered 
from temporary blindness, butthe true nature 
of hiB illness was apparently not appre¬ 
hended: though quite early in his abbacy 
some of the younger monks began to con¬ 
spire against him, on the plea of his leprosy 
(Gesta Abbatum, ii. 193,199). The disease 
quickly grew worse, and in 1882 Richard 
had almost lost tho power of speech, As a 
result of intrigues by the abbots enemies, 
John XXII ordered an inquiry ou 8 Nov. 
1832. The king’s council protested against 
such interference, but Richardyielded so far 
as to appoint a coadjutor in February 1888 
(ib. ii. 284-92; Bliss, Cal, Papal Register, 


ii. 381, 609). Leland alleges that owinZT" 
his leprosy, Riohard had to withdraw &n 
the monastery to a house which he built £ 
the town. There is nothing of this in 
Gesta, but it is recorded that on 29 Knl 
1884 the abbot's chamber waa set on fire hv 
lightning, and that after this his diseZ 
grew much worse. He died on Thursday 
23 May 1880 (of. Gesta, ii. 293, SOOfflfln ! 
Bliss, Cal. Papal Register, ii. 531). ’ 

. Richard is described as ‘ circumspect and 
timid in prosperity, in adversity patient and 
magnanimous; m all things and towards all 
men, both in word and by example, thought¬ 
ful and kindly.’ Even the disfigurement of 
leprosy could not overcome the charm, of fiis 
sanctity and learning (Gesta, ii. 201, 2081 
At St. AlbanB Richard restored the dama ge 
that had been done to the roof of the abbey 
and commenced a new cloister and almonry. 
But his great work was the clock called 
‘Albion’ (all-by-one), which, in addition to 
the times and seasons, showed the courses of 
the sun and moon and planets. Edward IH 
censured thB expenditure of so much money 
on such an object, but Richard replied tbat 
when he himself was dead there would be no 
one who could complote the work. Richard 
waB the most skilful man of his time in the 
liberal sciencee and mechanical arts; his 
lawyers admitted his Bound knowledge of 
law; he was also a competent theologian. 
As an astrologer he claimed to forecast the 
weather and future events; he was credited 
with having foretold the death of Abbot 
Hugh and hie own accession (ib. ii. 182-8,207, 
280-2), Man of learning though he was, 
Richard is said to have given Richard de 
Bury [q. y.] four valuable manuscripts be¬ 
longing to the abbey aB a bribe, and to have 
sold him thirty-two others (ib. ii. 200). On 
the other hand, Laud. MS. Misc. 204, in the 
Bodleian Library, which contains some of 
the works of St. Anselm, was presented by 
Riohard to the abbey of St. Albans. 

Richard of Wallingford wrote: 1. ‘0a- 
nones de instrumento... Albion dicta.’ Inc. 
'Albion est goometricum instrumentum.’ 
MSS. Laud. Miso. 057, in the Bodleian 
Library; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 144 ; 
Oambr, Univ. Libr. Mm. iii. 2; and Harley, 
80, in the British Museum. Leland identifies 
‘ Albion’ with the clock, but other references 
make this uncertain. Both the instrument 
and the ' Oanones’ were modified by Simon 
Tunstede. Chapter 24 of the second hook of 
the ‘Oanones’ is ‘De Saphea;’ acoordingto 
Leland this portion was printed at Nurem¬ 
berg. 2. * De arte componendi rectongulum. 
Inc. “ Rectangulum in remedium,”’ MSS. 
Laud. Miso. 667; Digby, 108, f, 61; 0.0.0. 
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rkon, 144; Oambr. Univ. Library Ee. hi. 81, 
. g. Harley 80, f. 54. This treatise was com- 
Msad in the same year that Albion -was 
viz. 1826. S. ‘Ars operandi cumree- 
3k),’ MSS. Laud. Misc. 057; Earley 80. 
T <Quadripartitum de sinubus demonstratis,’ 
3 ISS. Digby 168 f. 1, 178 f. 16, 190 f. 90. 
k ‘lie sinubus et arcubus in. oiroulo in- 
veniendis,’ MS. Digby 178, f. 39. 6. ‘ Exa- 
ftenonprognasticorumtemporis,’ or ‘De judi- 
astronoinicis,’ Inc. ‘ Ad perfectam noti- 

Sn/MSS.Digby 180 f. 30,194f. 85, Oambr, 
TJniT. Libr. Li, i. 1, f. 26. There is an Eng¬ 
lish translation in MS. Digby 07, fi'. 6-12, 
and another translation of chapters 1-5 in 
Digby Roll 8. 7. ‘De opimetris.’ 8. ‘De 
edmsibus solis et lunse.’ This is perhaps the 
tract of that name in MS. O.O.O. Oxon. 141. 
9, ‘Decretales et constxtutiones capitulorum 
piovinoialium et predecesaorum. suorum mo- 
nasteiiumet ordinem concernentium’ (Gesla 
Jibatum, ii. 196, 207). Some of RioWd's 
Constitutions are given in the ‘ Qesta,’ ii. 
203. 9. ‘ Super Prologum Regul® S. Bene- 
Jicti.' 10. ‘Privilegia Monasterii sui’ (ib. 
n. 207). 11 • Four prayors in ‘ Qesta Abba- 
tnm/ ii. 294-9. 

[Qesta Abbatum S. Albani, ii. 181-299, iii. 
M, 309, 368 (Rolls Sor.); Loland’s Coramont. 

Script. Brit. 1709, pp. 401-fi , Tanner's Bibt, 
Bnt.-£ub. pp. G28-9; Broilrick’a Memorials of 
Merton, p. 171 ; Catalogues of Lnudian and 
Digby M33.) 0. L. If. 

RICHARD dkBtjky (1281-1346), bishop 
of Durham. [Seo Btrnv.J 

RICHARD Wetiiebset (Jl. 1350), theo¬ 
logical writer. [See Wbi'iiebsbt.] 

RICHARD (<?. 1360), archbishop of 
Armagh. [See Fitzbaliu:, Riouaeb.] 

RICHARD Maidstone (d. 1306), Car¬ 
melite. [Sea Maidstone.] 

RICHARD op Oibenoestee (d. 1401P), 
chronicler. [See OiBiCNOEsrEB.] 

RICHARD, EDWARD (1714^1777), 
Welshpoet, born at Ystrad Meurig, Oardigan- 
ahire, was son of Thomas Richard, a tailor 
and innkeeper of that place. lie was educated 
hist at a school thuro, and then for a short 
time at the grammar school at Carmarthen. 
About 1784 he opened a school of his own at 
Stand Meurig, which alter several years he 
dosed, declaring liimsell m need of further 
study. Aftor two years ho recommenced 
teaching as first master of a nowly endowed 
school in the adjoining parish of Llodrod, 
hut soon he founded and endowed out of 
his own savings a free grammar school in 
his native village (sou the doed of trust exe¬ 


cuted 22 April 1774, and his will dated 
28 Feb. 1777, in Mdtjrick’s Cardiganshire, 
pp. 476-84). He also founded a library for 
tne use of the school in 1769. He had a 
great reputation for classical learning, and 
his school became one of the most famous 
in Wales in the latter half of last century. 
It continued to flourish until the establish¬ 
ment in 1827 of St. David’B College at Lam¬ 
peter. Although it has of late dwindled to 
small proportions, it is still maintained in 
accordance with the founder’s wishes as a 
church of England school ( Wales for January 
1896, ]>p. 8-4). Richard himself declined 
ordination, regarding himself ub unworthy 
of so sacred a calling. Ee died unmarried on 
28 FbI}. 1777, and was buried in the church 
at Ystrad Meurig. A memorial stone with 
a Latin inscription was placed on the wall 
of the school library. 

Richard was author of some of the best 
specimens of pastoral poetry in the Welsh 
language. His popms are on the plan of the 
pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil and con¬ 
tain many happy adaptations of expressions 
in those originals. They are still used at 
Ystrad Meurig school as a medium for clas¬ 
sical instruction. His first pastoral, which 
was occasioned by the death of his mother, 
about 1764, was published in 1766 (see 
Rowlands, Welsh Bibliography, p. 486), or, 
according to some accounl s, in 1760. It was 
followed by another in 1776. It is believed 
that many of his earlier compositions have 
been lost. The two pastorals, together with 
two other songs and some hymns, which re¬ 
present nearly all that has been preserved 
of his writings, were published, with a bio¬ 
graphy, in 1811 under the title of ‘ Yr Eos: 
set C-hvaithPrydyddawl Mr. Edward Richard 
Ystrad Meurig, gyda banes ei fywyd,’ Lou¬ 
don, 8vo, and reprinted at Carmarthen in 
1813 (12mo), 1861, and 1866. An englyn 
which does not appear in tlie small collec¬ 
tion is given in Jones’s ‘ History of Wales ’ 
(p. 267), where it is said to have been ad¬ 
dressed by Richard to his friend Evan Evans 
(1730-1780) [q. v.], better known as Ieuan 
Brydydd Ilir, who also wrote a short poem 
in eulogy of one of Richard’s songs (Jones, 
op. oit.pp. 268-9). Richard was well vorsed 
in antiquarian subjects, and his correspon¬ 
dence with Lewis Morris [q. v.] and others 
was published in the ‘ Cambrian Register ’ 
(i. 387,346-68,368, ii. 541-61). An elegy on 
him was written by David Richards (Dafydd 
Iouawr), who had been his pupil. 

[See an account of his life in Yr Eos mentioned 
above; Moyrick’sCardiganshire, pp. 395-10; Yr 
Haul for November 1818, pp. 348-61 ; Yr 
Yraofynydd for January 1861; Traothodau 
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Llonyddol Dr. Edwards, p. 669 ; 'Williams’s At the end of the war Richard 
Eminent Welshmen, pp. 460-1; Y Goninen ior panied by Joseph Sturae and OharfiwTr, jJ®’ 
1896.3 D.LP.T (then hfe for Ashton), went 

RICHARD, HENRY (1812-1888), noli- March 1868 to present to the pleniwten 
tician, born on S April 1812, was second son tiaries there assembled a memorial urrin 
of the Rev. Ebenezer Richard (1781-1837), the insertion of an arbitration clause in the 
by his wife Mary, the only daughter of "Wil- 1 reaty of Paris. The result was that for the 
liam Williams of Tregaron. The father, a first time in European history a declaration 
Calvinistic melhodist minister, was well in favour of arbitration was inserted in a 
known as an eloquent preacher and an or- treaty. As secretary of the Peace Society 
ganiser of his denomination in South Wales. Richard had charge of the ‘ Herald of Peace ’ 
llis two sons, Edward, a London doct or, and its monthly organ. Towards the end of 1855 
Henry, jointly wrote his biography in Welsh the ‘Morning Star’and ‘Evening Star’were 
(‘ Bywyd y Parch. Eb. Richard, gan ei Pei- started as daily papers to advocate a pacific 
bion,’London, 1839, 8 vo, with a portrait). policy in addition to general liberal prin- 
Ilenry was educated at Llangeithq gram- ciples, and for several years Richard shared 
mar school, and in 1828 was apprenticed for in the editorial management, 
three years to a draper at Carmarthen ; but Second only to his efforts on behalf of ar- 
in September 1880, with a view to the hitration were the services he rendered to 
ministry, he entered Highbury College, where Wales, between which country and England 
he remained four years. He was ordained, he may be said (adopting his own expres- 
11 Nov. 1836, pastor of Marlborough (con- sion) to have acted as an ‘ interpreter.’ In 
gregational) chapel, Old Kont Road, and de- 1813, when the Rebecca riots broke out in 
voted himself to church work until 19 J une South WaleB, Richard explained then real 
1860, when he relinquished the ministry. significance in a letter to the ‘Daily News,’ 
The chief work of Richard's life, whence and in a paper read before the Congregational 
he was often called ‘the Apostle of Peace,' Union. In 18 L4 he visited Wales as a depu- 
was the advocacy of arbitration as a method tation from tlie Congregational Union, and 
for settling intornational disputes. He first was instrumental in bringing the noncon- 
publicly enunciated his principles on 6 Eeb. formists of England and WaleB into closer 
1846 at the Hall of Commerce, Thraadneedle relation. At his suggestion, an educational 
Street, in a lecture on‘Defensive War’(Lon- conference was convened at Llandovery, 
don,1846,8voj 2ndodit. 1890,8vo). Eariyin whore a ‘South Wales Committee on Educa- 
1848 he was appointed to succeed John Jeffur- tion ’ w as formed, and this led to the establisli- 
son as secretary to the Peace Society. In this meat of a normal school for teachers there 
capacity he attended at Brussels (September and indirectly to the opening of many day 
1848) the first of a series of international peace schools throughout South Wales. In 1868 
congresses, and, on his return, conducted o Richard contributed to the ‘Morning Star’s 
vigorous propaganda in England. The next series of ‘Letters on the Social and Political 
three years proved a period of great progress Condition of the Principality of Wales,’ 
for the movement. In Juno 1849 Cobdon which attracted wide attention, were repro- 
brought forward the first motion submitted duoed in separate form, and were translated 
to the House of Commons in favour of arbi- into Welsh. A second edition, containing 
tration. In August 1849, through Richard’s two additional articles dealing with the posi- 
exertions, another congress was opened at tion of the established church in Woles, was 
Paris under the presidency of Victor Hugo, issued in 1881 (London, 8 vo). 

Richard and Elihu Burnlt, the American In 1882 thebicentenaryof protestantnon- 
champion for peace, also organreod an inilu- conformity was doeuiod by the Liberation 
ential congress at Frankfortron-tlie-Maiu in Society a suitable occasion for spreading its 
August 1860 (see [Riohaed's] Proceedings of via ws m Wales by m eans of a dep station from 
the Third General Peace Congress, held in tho society, consisting of Richard, Edward 
Eraulcfort, on 22, 23, and24 Aug. 1860, Lon- Mioll, and Mr, J. Oarvell Williams. At a 
don, 1861,8vo). An equally successful gather- conference at Swansea on 23 and 24 Sept, an 
ing followed in London during the Great Ex- agitation was also begun for securing a more 
hibition in July 1851, This was succeeded democratic representation of Wales in parlia- 
by lesser congresses at Manchester (January ment, and in the autumn of 1860 Richard, 
1863) and Edinburgh (October I 860 ). But with his two colleagues, renewed efforts in 
the breaking out of the Crimean war, which this direction by means of conferences and 
was denounced by Richard in ‘ A History of local committees. In 1866 Richard had come 
the Origin of the War with Russia’ (London, out as a parliamentavycandidatefor Ids native 
1865), stayed the progress of the movement, county of Cardigan, but had withdrawn, as 
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tee was another oandidate in the field (Y 
frasihodydd for October 1865), In the gene- 

al election of 1868 he was, however, elected, 

w a majority of over four thousand, senior 
member for the Merthyr boroughs, which 
had been granted an additional seat by the 
Keform Act of 1867. This seat he retained 
till his death, his majorities, whenever there 
ffa3 a contest, being overwhelming, and his 
aapenses being always paid by his consti¬ 
tuents. Among services to his own consti¬ 
tuents, he organised, with Lord Aberdare, a 
fond which reached about 6,000 1. to relieve 
the South Wales miners during a ‘lock out’ 
inl878,and in 1881 he presided at a National 
Eiateddfod held at Merthyr. 

Ptom the first he was regarded as ‘the 
member for Walee.’ Ilis maiden speech, de¬ 
livered on 22 March 1860, in support of the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
made a good impression. Later he helped to 
expose the action of Welsh landowners in 
evicting tenants who had declined to vote 
vrfth them at the previous election (Pari. 
Riper, No. 362 of 1869). This exposure 
aJsd materially in the passing of the Ballot 
Act, 1871, which Richard supported. When 
W. E. Forster’s Education Bill was before the 
bouse in 1870, Richard, who had reluctantly 
accepted the principle of state aid in educa¬ 
tion, opposed‘the conscience clause compro¬ 
mise,’ and proposed that 'the religious in¬ 
struction should he supplied by voluntary 
effort and not out of the public funds.’ His 
final protest against the tnird reading of the 
bill (11 July) was hitter and sarcastic, and 
he subsequently made repeated attempts to 
get rid of the clauses which were considered 
obnoxious to nonconformists. A strenuous 
opponent of the connection of church and 
state, he seconded on 9 May 1871 Edward 
Mioll’s motion for the disestablishment of the 
British churches, and in subsequent years 
endeavoured (without success) to introduce 
a similar motion himself, lie took part 
in many bitter discussions of the burials 
question, and, being dissatisfied with tlio 
Burials Act of 1880, unsuccessfully intro¬ 
duced in 1883 and 1884 an amending ceme¬ 
teries bill. In 1886, with Mr. J. Oarvell 
Williams, he wrote for the ‘ Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment Series 1 a small work on ‘Disestablish¬ 
ment’ (London, 8vo). 

Richard achiovedhis greatest parliamentary 
triumph on 8 July 1873, when he carried in 
the House of Commons a motion in favour 
of international arbitration similar to that 
which Cobden had moved twenty-five years 
previously. In the autumn he undertook a 
continental tour or ‘ mission,’with the object 
of promoting the peace movement by personal 


communication with foreign statesmen. He 
was civilly received, and m three succeeding 
years he paid shorter visits to tho continent, 
chiefly for the purpose of attending congresses 
on international law. In 1878 he went to 
Berlin, in an endeavour to obtain a fuller re¬ 
cognition of arbitration in the Berlin treaty, 
which, however, simply reaffirmed the de¬ 
claration he had succeeded in getting inserted 
in the treaty of Paris in 1866. Before his 
return home he presided at some of the sittings 
of a second peace oongress held in Paris m 
connection with the exhibition of that year. 
On 16 June 1880 he introduced in the Blouse 
of Commons a motion in favour of a gra¬ 
dual and mutual disarmament, which was 
accepted in a modified form by the govern¬ 
ment. In July 1885 he retired from the 
secretaryship or the Peace Society, and a 
testimonial of four thousand guineas was 
presented to him. 

His interest in education increased in his 
later years. In 1880-1 he served on the de¬ 
partmental committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of intermediate and higher 
education in Wales, the report of which 
(0—3047) led to the passing of the Inter¬ 
mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1889, 
and the establishment in 1893 of a Welsh 
University. In January 1886 he became a 
member of the royal commission on educa¬ 
tion. On his initiative it recommended a 
scheme—since adopted by the education de¬ 
partment—for utilising tho Welsh language 
in elemontary sohools. 

As a congregationalist, Richard was as¬ 
sociated with Samuel Morley and others in 
forming, in 1860, a society for supporting 
English congregational churches in South 
Wales (Rees, Noncnnfoi-mityin Wales, p.469). 
From January 1876 till his death he was 
chairman of the deputies of tho three (dis¬ 
senting) denominations, and in 1877 he 
filled the chair of the Congregational Union, 
when he delivered addresses on ‘ The Rela¬ 
tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power in 
the different Nations’(London, 1877, 8vo) 
and on ' The Application of Christianity to 
Politics ’ (London, 1877, 8vo). 

Hb died on 20 Aug. 1888 while on a visit 
to Trshorth, near Bangor, and was buried on 
the 24th at Abney Park cemetery, where a 
monument provided by public subscription 
was erected over his grave in November 1889. 
A bronze etatue provided by subscriptions 
among the Welsh people was unveiled inhie 
native town of Tregaron in August 1898. 

Richard, who died without issue, had 
married (20 Aug. 1866) Matilda Augusta, 
third daughter of John Farley of Kenning- 
lon, who survived him. Richard was s 
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fluent speaker, more eloquont, perhaps, in 
Welsh than in English, but forcible in both. 
‘He was the first real exponent in the 
House of Commons of the puritan and. pro¬ 
gressive life of Woles, and he expounded the 
principles which nonconformity has breathed 
into tno very heart and life of the Welsh 
people’ (Letter of Mr. Thomas Ellis, M.P., in 
Cymru Fydd for October 1888). Iiis friend¬ 
ship with Oobden is attested by the foot that 
the latter’B widow requested Richard to write 
a biography of her husband. He 'sifted and 
arranged much of the correspondence,’ but 
the work was finally entrusted to Mr. John 
Morley, who, in his preface to ‘ The Life of 
Richard Oobden’ (London, 1881), acknow¬ 
ledges the value of Richard’s preparatoiy 
work. Perhaps his best literary work is his 
* Letters on wales,’ which is written in a 
clear, forcible style. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, as well as his speeches, 
many of which were published separately, 

' s, he was author of \ 


and op 

1. ‘ The Effects*of the Oivil War in England 
on the National Liberties, Morality, and 
Religion,’ London, 1802, 8vo. 2. ‘ The De¬ 
struction of Kagosima and our intercourse 
with Japan,’ London, 1808, 12mo; 2nd ed. 
same year, 8vo. 3. ‘Memoirs of Joseph 
Sturge,’London, 1804, 8vo. 4. ‘On Stand¬ 
ing Armies and their Influence on Nations,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Recent Pro¬ 
gress of International Arbitration,’ London, 
1884, 8vo. 

[Henry Richard, M.P., a biography by diaries 
8. Miall (with a portrait), London, 1888, 8vo; 
an autobiographical article in Oymru Fydd for 
February 1888, and a memoir (which had boon 
revised by Richard himsalf shortly before his 
death) in Cymru Fydd for September and Octo¬ 
ber 1888 (withportrait); introduction to the 
2nd edit, of Letters and Essays on Wales 
(1884); Memoirs of Honry Richard by Lewis 
Apploton (with aportrait) (London, 1888, 8vo); 
Rev. D Burford Hooke in Sunday at Home for 
February 1888; W. R. Williams’s Pari. History 
of Wales, p. Ill; personal knowledge.] 

D. Ll. T. 


RICHARDS, ALFRED BATE (1820- 
1876), dramatist, journalist, and a chief pro¬ 
moter of the volunteer movement of 1869, 
was horn on 17 Fob. 1820 at Baskerville 
House, Worcestershire, where his father was 
then residing. He was eldest son of John 
Richards, esq,, of Wnssell Gtrove near Stour¬ 
bridge, iu that county, who was M.P. for 
Knaresborougk in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire from 1882 to 1887. Alfred was edu¬ 
cated at the Edinburgh high school and 
Westminster Sohool, where he was admitted 
on 18 Jon. 1881. He matriculated at Exeter 


College, Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1837, and entered 
his name os a law student at Lincoln’s t 
on 16 May 1839. He graduated R A ^ 
1841, and on 18 Nov. brought out an ^ 
mous pamphlet entitled' Oxford Unmask^ 
in which he denounced abuses in thaoreani 
sation of the university, which were aft er - 
wavds removed by parliament. This brochure 
rapidlypassedthroughflve editions. Onitsan 
tliorship becoming known, Richards deemed 
it prudent to close his academic career and 
move to London. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn on 20 Nov. 1846, and for a 
brief time he went on circuit, hut soon de¬ 
voted himself entirely to literature His 
maiden work, published in 1846, wob a five- 
act tragedy called ‘Croesus, King of Lydia’ 

Fourotkerfive-actdramaafollowed—namelv 

‘Runnymede’ in 1846, ‘ Cromwell’ in 1847 
‘ Tsolda, or Good King Stephen ’ in 1848, and 
‘ Vandyck, a Play of Genoa,’ in 1850. In 
1846 there appeared his first volume of poems 
called ‘Deathand the Magdolen,’ and in 1848 
another, entitled ‘The Dream of the Soul.’ 

From 1848 to 1860 he gained his earliest 
experioncc as a journalist by editing a weekly 
newspaper named ‘ The British Army Des¬ 
patch.’ Of patriotic temperament and 
strongly opposed to the Manchester school 
of politicians, he issued in 1848, in the form 
of a letter addressed to Richard Oobden, a 
fierce denunciation of the peace-at-any-price 
party, under the title of ‘ Oobden and his Pam- 
phlet considered,’ as wcU os a volume called 
| Britain Redeemed and Oanada Preserved,’ 
in whioh he foreshadowed, some thirty years 
before its actual construction, the mter- 
ooeanio railway botween the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 


On 8 Aug. 1860 lie started a new weekly 
journal called ‘ The Mirror of the Tims.’which 
lasted only a year. His chief contributions 
to it lie reissued under the titles of ‘ Poems, 
Essays, and Opinions ’ (2 vols.), and ‘ Essays 
and Opinions ’ (2 vote.) During the Crimean 
war he brought out, in 1864, a collection of 
lyrics called ‘The Minstrelsy of War,’ From 
29 June to 31 Dec. 1866 he held the office 
of first editor of the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 

Already Richards had advocated at every 
opportunity the enrolling of rifle corps 
throughout the three kingdoms as a precau¬ 
tion against invasion; and, when editor of 
the' Daily Telegraph,’ he brought the subject 
prominently into public notice. In 1868 he 
was appointed secretary of the National and 
Constitutional Defence Association, which 
was formed to give effect to the schema. 
A public meeting was held, through his 
energy, in St. Martin’s nail, Long Acre, on 
16 April 1869; Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
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C T -I presided, and, aa a result, the war office 
Wed on 12 May 1869, a circular which au¬ 
thorised the enrolling all over the United 
Kingdom of rifle volunteers. On the publica¬ 
tion of that circular, Richards hired rooms 
in the city of London, and enlisted one 
thousand working-men volunteers, who were 
formed into the 3rd city of London rifle corps. 
Of this corps Richards was at once appointed 
minor, and soon afterwards colonel. Me held 
his commission until1880, when a testimonial 
wjs presented to him in recognition of his 
efforts. The poet laureate, Alfred (after- 
wards lord) Tennyson, wrote to Richards: 
<I most heartily congratulate you on your 
having keen able to do so much for your 
country, and I hope you will not reBt from 
your labours until it is the law of the land 
that every man-child born in it shall he trained 
to the use of arms.’ The rifle-volunteer move¬ 
ment grew rapidly; 337,072 volunteers were 
enrolled in 1907, when the force was ab¬ 
sorbed in the territorial army. 

In 1869 Richards published ‘Medea,’ a 
poetic rhapsody on the well-known picture 
by Frederick Saudys, R.A.; a photograph 
of the painting formed the frontispiece to 
the volume. In 1870 llioharde was appointed 
editor of the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ in suc¬ 
cession to James Grant, and held thntposition 
until his death. In 187 L his only novel, ‘ So 
tbtj Human,’ was published, its title having 
been suggested by a chance phrase from the 
lips of Charles Dickens. lie died on 12 June 
1876, in his flfly-seventh year, at 22 Bruns¬ 
wick Square, London, and was buried in 
St. Peter’s churchyard, Croydon. 

Besides the five dramas enumerated, 
Rickards produced four others. One of theso, 
hie tragedy of 1 Norma,’ founded upon the 
libretto of Bellini’s opera, was performed for 
the first time on 6 Feb. 1876 at. Belfast, Miss 
Wallis impersonating the title r61e, His 
other dramatic works, which were not pub¬ 
lished, were ‘ The Prisoner of Toulon,’ ‘ King 
Pym, or tlie Great Rebellion,’ and ‘ Love and 
Patience.’ 


[Personal recollections; Payne’s Proofs of 
A. B. Richards’s Claim to be Chief Promoter of 
the Tolunteer Movement of 1869; Westminster 
School Register, 1761-1883; Morning Adverti¬ 
ser, 14 and 15 Juno 1876; Atheumum, 1878, i. 
832 ] 0. K. 

RICHARDS, DAVID (1761-1827), 
Welsh poet, best known as ‘ Dafydd Iouawr,’ 
son of John and Anne Richards, was born at 
Qlanymorfa, Towvn, on 22 Jau. 1761. Ills 
father, who owned a small estate, neglected 
his education, and it was not until he was 
about eighteon that he entered Edward 
Richard’s school at Ystrad Meurig with a 


view to preparation for orders. There he 
made rapid progress, not only iu his school 
studies, but also in the writing of ‘strict’ 
Welsh verse, an art he had learnt from Evan 
Evans (‘leuan Brydydd Hir’), for a time 
curate of Towyn, After a year his father 
refused him further help, and he took a 
situation os usher to 0. A. Tisdaile of Wrex¬ 
ham grammar school. It was now he made 
his first appearance in Welsh literature, con¬ 
tributing to the ‘ Eurgrawn,’ the flr=.fc Welsh, 
magazine. On 10 May 1774 he matriculated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, but found university 
life so uncongenial that in a few months he 
again beoame usher to Tisdaile, now head 
master of Oswestry grammar school; some 
years afterwards he became assistant to 
W. H. Barker, head master of Carmarthen. 
At Carmarthen he experienced a double dis¬ 
appointment: he competed unsuccessfully in 
1779 for the prize offered by the Cymrodorion 
Sooiety for the best elegy upon Richard 
Morris (d. 1779) [q. v.L and not long after¬ 
wards Bishop Watson declined to ordain him 
to the curacy of Llandough. He resolved 
never again to enter a competition or seek 
orders. In 1790 he returned to Towyn to 
lake charge of the free school, but after two 
years’ labour abandoned teaching that he 
might carry out more effectually what he 
conceived to be the true mission of his life, 
that of the religious poet. His ‘ Cy wydd y 
Diindod’ (‘Ode to the Trinity’) had been 
in preparation for twenty years; in 1793 it 
appeared, a poem of over thirteen thousand 
lines, at Wrexham, Richards having mort¬ 
gaged his interest in the family estate in 
ordor to defray the cost of printing. The 
work was not popular, and two-thirds of the 
issue remained uusold. In 1794 he moved to 
Dolgelly, and four years later, on the death 
of his father, gave still further proof of his 
devotion to the life of the poet and the re- 
oluse by making over Ms inheritance to his 
friend, Thomas Jones of Dolgelly, on condi¬ 
tion of receiving maintenance for the rest of 
his life. From 1800 to 1807 he took charge 
of the free school at Dolgelly; hut devoted 
liis closing years entirely to the writing of 
Welsh religious verse, living with Thomas 
Jones until his death on 11 May 1827. He 
was buried iu Dolgelly cemetery. 

1 My motive to write,’ says Riohards in Ms 
prefaoe to ‘ Oy wydd y Drindod,’ ‘ was a very 
strong impression made upon my mind very- 
early in life, which would not suffer my 
thoughts to rest, and which I regarded as a 
call from heaven.' His power as a poet, 
though considerable, was hardly on a level 
with Ms loftiness of purpose, and Ms works 
have exercised little influence. 
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He published: 1. ‘Cywydd y Drindod,’ 
1793; 2nd edit. Carmarthen, 1834. 2. ‘ Y 
Mil Blynyddau,’ Dolgelly, 1799. 3. ‘ Cywydd 
Iosepli,’ Dolgelly, 1809. 4. 1 Barddoniaetli 

Gristionogawl,’ Dolgelly, 1816. 6. ‘ Cywydd 
yDiluw,’Dolgelly, 1821. Some minor poems 
appeared at Dolgelly in 1803, and in 1861 a 
collected edition of the poems, with portrait, 
memoir, and critical estimate, was published 
in the same town, under the supervision of 
the Rev. Morris "Williams (‘Nicander ’). 

[Memoir by R. 0. Rees in edition of 1861 j 
Aehton’B Llenyddiaoth Gymreig, pp. 481-8; 
Iilyfryddiaoth y Oymry; Alumni Oxon.] 

.T. E. L. 

RICHARDS or RHISIART, EVAN 
(1770-1832), "Welsh poet. [Soe Pjuchakh.] 

RICHARDS, GEORGE (1707 r 1837), 
poet and divine, son of James Richards, 
eventually vicar of Rainham,Kent, was bap¬ 
tised on 16 Sept. 1767. He was admitted 
at Christ's Hospital, London, in June 1770, 
and was then described as from Hadleigh in 
Suflblk. Charles Lamb knew him at school, 
and calls him ‘ a pale, studious Grecian.’ On 
10 March 1776 he matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, becoming a scholar of his 
college in 1786. He gained two chancellor’s 
prizes: in 1787 for Latin verse, on the subject 
‘Rex, a violent®, Itegicidm manu ereptus, 
cum RegiuS. Oxoniam invisens,’ and in 1789 
for an English essay ‘ On the characteristic 
Differences between Ancient and Modern 
Poetry’ (Oxford, 1789, and in Oxford Prize 
Essays, 1830, i. 241-70). In 1791 George 
Simon, earl Harcourt, gavo anonymously a 
prize for an English poem on the‘ Aboriginal 
Britons.' This Richards won, and the donor 
of the prize became his lifelong friend. The 
poem was printed separately and in sets of 
‘Oxford Prize Poems.’ It was called by 
OharleBLamb ‘the moat spirited’ of these 
poems, and lauded bv Byron (English Bards 
and Seotah Reviewers)) De Morgan described 
it as ‘a remarkable youthful production’ 
(Budget <f Paradoxes, pp. 433-2). 

Richards graduated B.A. on 4 Nov. 1788, 
M.A. on 11 July 1791, and B.D. and D.B. in 
1820. In 1790, when he took holy orders, 
he was elected to a fellowship at Oriel Col¬ 
lege, and remained there until 1796. He 
Was appointed Bamptonlecturer in 1800, and 
select preacher in 1804 and 1811. From 
1706, when he married, to 1824 ho was one 
of the vicars of Bampton, and rector of 
Lillingstone Lovel in Oxfordshire. In July 
1824 he was appointed to the moro valuable 
vicarage of St.Martiii’s-in-tke-Fields, West¬ 
minster. There he erected at his sole cost 
a new vicarage, largely contributed towards 


the erection of the church of St. Michel 
m Burleigh Street, Strand, and served ft* 
some years as treasurer of Charing Cro4 
Hospital. He became in 1822 a governor of 
Christ’s Hospital, and founded there the Pa¬ 
ckards gold medal for the best copy of Latin 
hexameters. In 1799 he was elected F S i 
He died at Russell Square, London ’on 
80 March 1887, and was buried in a special 
vault in tho churchyard of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Eields on 6 April. He married on 
0 Oct. 1796, Miss Parker of Oxford. Hu 
portrait was painted by 0. Ross, and was en¬ 
graved, at the expense of the members of St 
Martin’s-in-the Fields vestry, by C. Turner 
in 1832. 

Richards published, besides the works 
already noticed : 1. ‘ Songs of the Aboriginal 
Bards of Britain,’ 1792. 2. ‘ Modern Franca • 
a Poem,’ 1793. 3. ‘Matilda, or theDynw 
Penitent,’ a poetical epistle, 1795. 4. ‘The 
Divine Origin of Prophecy illustrated and 
dofended ’ (Bampton Lectures), 1800. 
6. ‘Odin,’ a drama, 1804. 0. ‘Emma,’a 
drama on the model of the Greek theatre, 
1804. 7. ‘ PoemB,’ 1804, 2 vols.; the first 
volume was dedicated to Lord Harcourt, the 
second to the Rev. William Benweil [q. v,]; 
most of the poems which he had previously 
published wero reprinted in this collection. 
8. 1 Monody on Death of Lord Nelson,’ 1806. 

[Lockhart’s Christ’s Hospital Exhibitioners, 
p. 36 J Trollope's Christ’s Hosp. p. 304; Giles's 
Bampton, pp. 39-40; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Gent. Mag. 1798 ii. 878, 1837 i. 662-8; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] "W". P, C. 

RICHARDS, HENRY BRINLEY 
(1819-1886), pianist and composer, son of 
Henry Richards, organist of St. Peter's, Car¬ 
marthen. was horn at Carmarthen on 13 Nov. 
1819. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he was in 
1836 the first to gaintheking’s scholarship, to 
which he was re-elected for a second period of 
two years. lie soon gained a high position as 
a pianist in London, and as a teacher had a 
very large connection. He became a director 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and a pro¬ 
fessor there and elsewhere. His mnsicol 
sympathies were mainly on the side of Welsh 
music, upon which he lectured frequently 
all over the country, He took a practical 
interest in the Eisteddfod gatherings, and 
also in the South Wales Choral Union on its 
successful visits to the Crystal Palace in 1872 
and 1873. He wrote a very large number of 
piano pieces, part songs, songs, and choruses, 
many of which have had a wide circulation. 
Several of his orchestral works were per¬ 
formed in Paris, where Richards attracted 
the notice of, and formed an intimacy with, 
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Chopin. His ‘ Overture ml minor’ (Paris, 
1840) obtained a deserved success, but Ri¬ 
chards will be remembered chiefly for bis 
'Let the bills resound ,’ 1 Harp of Wales,’ and 
' God bless tbe Prince of Wales ’ (first printed 
in 1862), which has become a national an¬ 
them in tbe strictest sense, The composer 
•was presented to the prince with due cere¬ 
mony on St. David’s day, 1867. ne composed 
some additional songs for the English ver¬ 
sion of Auber’s ‘ Crown Diamonds ’ when 
produced at Drury Lane in 1846, aud edited 
'The Lays of Wales,’ London, 1873. Over 
260 of his pieces and settings are enumerated 
in the ‘ Music Catalogue ’ of tho British Mu¬ 
seum. He died at St. Mary Abbot's Terrace, 
Kensington, on 1 May 1886. 

[Musical Times, Juno 1886; Times, 6 May 
1886; Men of tho Time, 11th ed.; Ohamplin’s 
Cycl. of Music (with portrait); London Figaro, 
B May 1885; Grove's Diet, of Music and 

Musicians.] J. 0. H. 

RICHARDS, JACOB (1060 P-1701), 
colonel, military engineer, son of Jacob 
Richards, was born about 1060. Generals 
Michael and John Richards, both separately 
noticed, were his brothers; his sister, Eliza¬ 
beth, married James Craggs (1667-1721) 

& v,] By a royal warrant, dated 29 July 
86, which states * that divers of our sub¬ 
jects should be well educatod and instructed 
in ye art of an engineer, and thereby fitted 
for our service in our fortifications or else¬ 
where,' Richards, who had for some time 
past applied himself to those studios, was 
ordered to be borne on the quarter-books of 
the office of ordnance from 30 June 1684 in 
the place of Thomas Oulpoper, with an 
allowance of 100/!. per annum to enable him 
to travel in foreign parts and perfect him¬ 
self in his studios. lie was directed to go 
to Hungary ‘ with all convenient speed, and 
there survey, learn, and ohservo the forti¬ 
fications and artillorie . . . and in the be- 
siegingof anytown to observe tho approachos, 
mines, batteries, lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation,' and so on in great detail. 
Richards accordingly made an exact diary of 
his observations, which he presented to tho 
board of ordnance on his return j it is now in 
the Stowe collection in the British Museum. 

On his arrival in Yionna Richards joined 
the staff of General Tnafe. During tho cam- 

K hc learned from a Franciscan friar of 
y,by name Father Gabriel, the use, as a 
bursting charge for shells, of an explosive 
which consisted, he says, of 1 a compound of 
mercury mixed, with antiraonium.’ Aten-inch 
bomb contained, in addition to tho explosive, 
fits or six pounds of musket-balls. At the 
siege of Buda Richards acted as imperialist 


engineer. He wrote a journal of the siege, 
winch lasted from 16 June to 2 Sept. 1686, 
when the city was taken by storm. There 
is in the British Museum a manuscript folio, 
beautifully written, signed by Richards 
and dated 1686, of which the title differs 
slightly from the first printed edition of tho 
journal. The manuscript is accompanied by 
a plan of Buda, showing all the works of 
defence. Richards also served with the 
Venetians in the Moroa. 

By royal warrant of 6 June 1686 an esta- 
lishment for the office of ordnance was fixed, 
and Richards was appointed third engineer 
of Great Britain, with a salary of 1601 a 
year, to dote from 25 March 1680. Having 
returned to England, he was sent, in April 
1688, temporarily to Hull to superintend 
the defences of the Humber. In October ho 
was appointed to the ordnance train of the 
force formed to oppose the landing of 'Wil¬ 
liam of Orange. Later in the year he was 
sent to Sheerness in connection with the 
defence of the Medway, and in 1689 to 
Liverpool to inspect and report on the de¬ 
fence of the Mersey. 

Richards accompanied Kirke’s expedition 
to Ireland which arrived in Lough Foyle in 
June 1689, and he was at Inch fort on Lough 
Swilly during the siege of Dorry. On 2 Aug. 
Kirke sent him with Colonel Stewart to 
congratulate Governor Walker on the raising 
of the siege, which took place two days 
befoie. Richards was wounded in the 
trenches at the siege of Carriokfenrus on 
28 Aug. 1689, and was taken to Belfast. 
On his recovery he joined Schomberg’s army 
at Dundalk until Schomberg went into win¬ 
ter quarters in November. 

In March 1690 Richards was appointed 
chief engineer of, and to command, a train of 
ordnance for servioe in Ireland; and in June, 
when William III in person took command 
of the army, Richards served under him at 
the battle of the Boyne and the first siege of 
Limerick. After the king’s return to Eng¬ 
land he joined Marlborough’s expedition on its 
arrival at Cork in Soptember, and took part 
in the capture of Cork and in the siege of 
Kinsale. He served with Ginkell in 1691 
at the siege of Athlone in June, the battle 
of Aglirinr in July, and tho second siege of 
Limerick in August and September. 

In February 1692 Richards was appointed 
by royal warrant lieutenant-colonel and 
second engineer of the ordnance train which 
was ordered for service in Flanders. With 
his brother Michael he took part in the 
operations of tho campaign under Wil¬ 
liam III. ne kept a diary of his services in 
Flanders, which is in the Stowe collection 
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in the British Museum. He describes in it during this period that he acquired the for 
the battle of Steinkirlr, in which he was en- mate knowledge of French politics and nor 
gaged on S Aug. 1692. He gives also an ticians which was conspicuous m all p" 
Inaian-ink sketch of the city of Ghent, wrote. In 1882 he sent voluntary eontribu 
Richards was present at the battle of Lon- tions to the ' Times,’ and on the death nf 
den. In 1695-0 ho acted temporarily as General Eber in February 1886 he was a 1 
second engineer of Great Britain, and he was pointed to succeed him as the correspondent 
also employed with the ordnance trains of the ‘ Times ’ in Vienna. From that tims 
which accompanied the summer expedition forward he contributed a series of admirable 
of the fleet against the French coast. He letters and articles on a variety of foreim 
was in charge of the bomb vessels, and super- topics, as well as lives of foreign statesmen 
intended the bombardment of Quince Fort and politicians, many of which attracted 
and Dauhour battery at the attack on St. attention on the continent. On 2 Jan. 18® 
Malo. The board of ordnance were highly he was transferred to Berlin. There he died 
pleased with Richards’s contrivances for fit- at 1 Von der Hoydtstrasso, Berlin, of a stroke 

ting up the bomb-ships, and recommended of apoplexy, on 6 April 1892, and was buried 

him for a handsomo gratuity for his ‘ great in the Twelve Apostles cemetery, Berlin 
care and pains in that affair,’ The board on 9 April. The Empress Frederick sent a 
reported that he had rendered tho bombard- wreath of laurels fringed with gold. H a 
ment of towns more practicable and easy married in Brussels, on 7 Jan. 1880, Blanche 
than formerly, * as appears by our last years daughter of J. Caldecott Smith, by whom he 
success upon the French coast.’ Another left four children. 

important suggestion, due to Richards, was Richards’s earliest work of fiction, pub* 
tlie augmentation and diminution of charges lished anonymously, ‘ The Duke’s Marriage ’ 
to obtain accurate ranging in throwing (I860, 3 vole.), contains a vivid picture of 
bombs. The invention was successfully French political and social life in the later 
tried at the second siege of Limerick ana years of the Becond empire. Hia other works 
in bombarding the coast towns of Franco were ‘ Prince Roderick ’ (1889, 3 vols.), and 
in 1696-0. Richards also designed traversing ' The Alderman's Children ’ (1891, 3 voIb.) 
mortars, and carried out many ingenious [Times, 6 April 1892, p. 9, 11 April, p. 9; 
contrivances m gun and mortar carnages for Daily Graphic, 7 April 1892, p. 9, with portrait j 
the better workiug of ordnance both on land information from Mrs. J. B. Richards, 22 Stan- 
and on hoard ship. fold Rood, Brighton.] G. 0. B. 

In 1697 the treaty of Rvswick put an end 

to the war, and on 24 May 1698 a peace RICHARDS, JOHN ([1669-1709),major- 
train of ordnance was for the first timo geueral, governor of Alicant, born in 1669, 
formed, with a regular establishment. Ri- was son of Jacob Richards and brother of 
chards was promoted to be colonel, and ap- Colonel Jacob Richards [q. v.], and of Briga- 
pointed to the command. At tno tamo diur-general Michael Richards [q. v.] Hs 
time he was continued in the post of third served with tho Venetians against the Turks, 
engineer of the kingdom, which he had held and aft onwards in tho Polish army, which he 
since 1686, until life death in 1701. loft in 1703 to assist the Portuguese. Well 

[Royal Engineers’ Records; Board of Ord- known to, and esteemed by, Marlborough as 
nance Minutes; King's Warrants, Lilly's Lot- an artillery officer of experience, he was ua- 
ter Book (Add. MSS. Brit. Mus.); Porter’s nblo as a Roman catholic to hold a commie* 
History of tho Corps of Royal Englnoors j sion in the English army. This did not pre- 
Storoys Impartial History of tho Wars of vent him receiving the commund of the 
Ireland, 1803; Tho Field of Murs, 18(11; artillery in the army of the Duke of Schom- 
Wiilkor’s True Account of the Siege of Loudon- berg and Leinster in the war of the Spanish 
a °»y0 K. H. V. succession. 

RICHARDS, JAMES BRINSLEY Richards took part in the action near 
(1846-i 892), journalist, was born in London Monsanto on 11 Juno 1704, and the capture 
on 29 Aug, 1846. lie was at Eton from of the fortress of that name on the follow- 
1867 to 1864, and the details of his school mg day. In October he commanded the 
career are given in an entertaining form in artillery at the bombardment of the Bourbon 
his ‘ Seven Years at Eton, 1867-84/ pub- entrenchments on the hank of the Agueda. 
lished in 1888. At a comparatively early In May 1706 he was at the siege of Vfuenza, 
age he went abroad, and lived for several and commanded the Portuguese artillery at 
years in Franco. He acted for some time as tho siege of Albuquerque, where the Spaniards 
secretary to M. Drouyn da Lhuys, and then surrendered. In August he was colonel and 
as secretary to the Due Docazes, and it was director of the artillery under Peterborough 
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• operations against Barcelona, and, as 
te could speak Spaniali fluently, he was em- 
eloyed by Peterborough as a confidential 
Lent. By 3 Oct. a breach had been formed 
J the' walls of Barcelona, and the city capi¬ 
tulated next day. 

A few months later Hichams was sent to 
England to consult with ministers and to 
Bandera to see Marlborough as to money and 
supplies for the war in Spain. He relumed 
to opain in May 1706, and took part in the 
ensuing campaign. In September he was 
jrnin in England, and it was mainly at his 
Stance that the joint naval and military 
expedition, then detained in Torbay, was 
Erected to make another attempt on Cadiz. 


__ attempt i 

Bat ultimately the fleet was ordered to attack 
Toulon, and the troops to reinforce Galway, 
They landed at Alicant on 8 l f eb. 1707, and 
jn JIaroh Richards was appointed governor, 
Buring 1707 and 1708 he exerted himself to 
assist the English field army under Galway, 
and afterwards under St anliope. In Novem¬ 
ber 1708 Richards sent from Alicant two 
hundred Spaniards and 160 Miquolets, with 
provisions, to tho assistance of Benia, which 
was besieged. Benia, however, surrendered 
on 18 NoVm and D’Asfeld advanced against 
Alicant. Riohaidsliad devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the armament of the caetle and to 
the improvement of its defences. But the 
fortifications of the town were very ineffi¬ 
cient, and only four hundred Spaniards and 
eight hundred Miquelets were available for 
their defence. The garrison of the castle 
consisted of Hotham’s English, under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Thomicroft, Syberg's Hugue¬ 
nots, and an English train of ordnance. On 
IDec. 1708 D’Asfeld commenced operations, 
and carried a portion of the weakly defended 
suburbs. The following day he captured 
other buildings close to the walls of the 
town. Seeing the impossibility of holding 
the town, Richards surrendered it, on con¬ 
dition that the Spanish troops should march 
out with the honours of war and be con¬ 
ducted to Oatnlonia, and that tho inhabi¬ 
tants should he treated as if they had not 
revolted. He then retired into the castle, 
which D’Asfeld at once blockaded closely 
and oommenoed to mino, In January 1709 
Byng detached four men-of-war, on Ins way 
from Lisbon to Mahon, to touon at Alicant 
and assure Richards of relief, but, finding 
the landing-placo well guarded by D’Asfela, 
they failed to make the communication. 
On 20 Feb, D’Asfeld summoned him to sur¬ 
render, and invited him to send two officers 
to inspect Ms heavily loaded mine, Richards 
cciordingly sent his enginsor Do Pagez and 
Tliornicrort, who reportod Ihnl it was bond 


fide, and ready to he sprung. The rock, 
however, was honeycombed and traversed by 
seams, and Richards hoped that these outlets 
and a shaft which De Pagez had sunk would 
mitigate the severity of the explosion, and 
he refused to surrender. On 26 Feb. 1709 he 
sent to Stanhope expressing surprise at re¬ 
ceiving no succour, and informing him that 
he intended to hold out to the last. He 
also wrote to Mb brother Michael, giving 
instructions as to the landing of troops sent 
to hia relief, adding, 'Good night, Micky, 
God send ue a merry meeting I’ D’Asfeld 
made two more appeals to Richards to sur¬ 
render, but without effect. 

Early on the morning of Monday, 3 March, 
D'Asfeld fired the minem accordance with his 
promise; a convulsion shook the rock, and 
Richards, Syberg, Thornicroft, nine other 
officers, and forty-two soldiers were en¬ 
tombed. In order to inspire their men with 
confidence, the commander and his chief 
officers had deliberately placed thomselvee 
over the mine. Beyond these fatalities little 
damage was done by the explosion. Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel D’Albon, who assumed the 
command, held out for forty-three days 
longer. On 18 April Byng and Stanhope 
arrived with the fleet; the English gar¬ 
rison marched out with the honours of war, 
and embarked for Mahon. 


{Calendar Troabury Papons; Gust’s Annals of 
ths Wars of the EightoBnth Century; Mahon’s 
War of the Succession in Spain; Coxa’s Life 
of Marlborough; Boyer’b Annals of Queen Anna; 
Parnell’s War of tho Succession in Spain.] 

R. H. V. 

RICHARDS, JOHN INIGO (d. 1810), 
landscape-painter, scene-painter, and royal 
academician, first appears as an exhibitor 
in 1763 with the Society of Artists at Spring 
Gardens; he was elected a fellow of the 
sooiety and signed their declaration roll in 
1766, Richards became one of the founda¬ 
tion members of the Royal Academy in 
1768, and continued to exhibit landscapes 
and figure subjects for forty years. In 1788, 
on the resignation of Francis Milner Newton 
[q, v.], he was appointed secretary to the Royal 
Academy and allotted apartments in Somer¬ 
set House. He catalogued the academy’s 
collection of works of art, and repaired Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinoi’s famous cartoon of ‘ The Vir¬ 
gin and St. Anne.’ His portrait appears in 
Singleton’s portrait group of academicians, 
in the possession of the Royal Academy. 
Richards obtained bis chief distinction in art 
as a scene-painter. In 1777 he Bucoeeded 
Nicholas Thomas Dali, R.A. [q. v.], as prin¬ 
cipal scene-painter at Covent Garden, and 
held that post for many years. His scenery 
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was very mucli admired, and ono of tlie scenes 
from ‘ The Maid of the Mill ’ was engraved 
by Woollett. Richards died at his rooms in 
the academy on 18 Doc, 1810. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Sandby’s Hist, 
of the Royal Academy; Graves's Index of Artists, 
1760-1808; Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 685.] L. C. 

RICHARDS, MICHAEL [1073-1721), 
brigadier-general, master-surveyor or sur¬ 
veyor-general of the ordnanco, son of Jacob 
Richards, was born in 1673. His brothers 
Jacob and John aro separately noticed, ne 
was employed with his brother Jacob in the 
artillery train under Ginltell in Ireland in 
1691. By royal warrants of 27 Feb. 1692 and 
6 March 1694 he was appointed an engineer 
of the train of artillery for service in Flanders, 
and was prosont at the battles of Stuinkirk 
and Landen. In July and August 1696 he 
look part in the eiego of Namur, and was 
wounded in tlm assault of the castle on 
20 Aug.; ho so distinguished himself in this 
affair that he was appointed by royal warrant 
of 16 March 1690 to bo chief engineer of the 
train and commander-in-chief of the expedi¬ 
tion to Newfoundland. He constructed de¬ 
fences and barracks at St. John’s; was pro¬ 
moted captain on 1 Sept. 1701, and in the 
autumn of 1703 returned home on leave of 
absence with the Bquadron underVice-admiral 
Graydon. In March 170-1 his report on the 
Newfoundland defences was considered by 
the privy council, the queen being present. 
In the spring of 1701 Richards joined Marl¬ 
borough's force in the Netherlands, and took 
part in tho battles of Dnnauworth or the 
Sohellenberg, and of Blenheim. In tho fol¬ 
lowing yoar lie was present at the recapture 
of Huy and the forcing by Marlborough of 
tho French lines at Noorhespen and Hilles- 
heim. ne supervised the construction of the 
bridges and gained the approbation of tho 
duke, who sent him with despatches to the 
Emperor Joseph at Vienna. 

In 1706 Richards was at the battle of 
Ramilies, whore he acted as aido-do-camp to 
Marlborough, and carried home despatches 
to the queen, the Prinoe of Denmark, and 
Harley. Marlborough was so fatigued after 
tho battle that he could only scribble a few 
lineB stating that Richards would supply 
details. Riohards wrote an account of the 
battle, which was published in the 1 Historical 
and Political Mercury ’ of May 1706. 

_ Richards, who had been promoted to be 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed on 31 Jan. 
1707 chief engineer and commander of tho 
field train of artillery in the army which 
landed at Alioant in February 1707 to rein¬ 
force Lord Galway. He owed his appoint- 


nt to Marlborough’s recommendatioTln 
iril Galway, with Richards as hk i J", 


rnent 1 

April uiuwuy, wren monads as w. gr; 
engmeer concentrating his forces between 
Elda and Xativa and advancing on v 6 „i. 
and Montalegre, captured Berwick’s prineiS 
magazines. lie then laid siege to VillX 
but, on hearing that the French were 5 
Almanza, ho, with the Marquis Las Mina, 
raised the siege on 24 April, and marched on 
that town. .Richards commanded the Eng 
lish train of six field pieces. The battle of 
Almanza began at three o’clock in the after 
noon of 26 April, and by five o’clock Galwav 
and his allies were defeated. The train of six 

guns, oomp equipment,baggage, commissariat 

stores, and ambulances with the sick and 
wounded, were sent off the field under the 
command of Richards before the final charge 
made by La Eabrecque’s Huguenot dragoons 
Richards got safely to the Grao of Valencia 
On 11 May ho arrived with the field train at 
Tortosa, and sent engineers to superintend 
the defences of the various towns along the 
Arragon frontier. 

Early in September 1707 Galway concen¬ 
trated his forces at Tarragona to relieve 
Lerida, wliithor Richards marched with the 
train. But on 14 Nov. Lerida capitulated. 
Richards was promoted colonel in the army 
on 16 May 1708, when he occupied the poet 
of chief engineer at Barcelona, and also com¬ 
manded the train with Stanhope's force under 
Field-marshal Count Guido von Starembeig, 
In Decomber he took part in an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Tortosa by surprise. In 
1709 he spent some time at Gibraltar ex¬ 
amining tho defences and determining what 
was necessary to make them more efficient. 
Ho sent home plans involving an expenditure 
of 9,0001. In July 1710 he became colonel 
of the 26th foot, and commanded the train of 
Stanhope’s force of 4,200 English under von 
Stareinberg at Agramont. Taking the offen¬ 
sive, von Siaremberg reached the river 
Noguera unopposed on 27 July. Richards 
bridapd the river, and Stanhope was able 
to placo his horse advantageously on the 
Almenara heights. After a short fight in 
the evening of the same day, King Philip and 
Villadarias wore defeated and fell hack on 
Lerida. The following month they retreated 
to Saragossa. On 20 Aug. von Staremberg 
fonght a great battle there, when Richards 
was in command of the English artillery 
train. The Bourbon army was defeated. 

On 9 Doe. 1710 Riohards and the English 
train of artillery arrived with von Starem- 
berg's army on the heights of Vicipsa, close 
to Briliuoga, with a view to relieving Stan¬ 
hope’s army, which had been surprised by 
Venddmo a day earlier, But Stanhope had 
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been compelled, only half an hour before, to 
Mifrsnder. Vendome with twonty thousand 
men opposed von Staremberg, and on the 
tOth opened a cannonade which was replied 
to by Richards, and lasted an hour and a half. 
The battle, stubbornly contested, was nomi- 
■gfly won by von Staremberg, who found 
himself in possession of the field, but with 
neither food nor transport. Richards’s train 
was almost annihilated, The victorious army 
retreatedinto Catalonia, arriving at Barcelona 
on 0 Jan. 1711. There Richards, who was 
momoted brigadier-general on 17 Feb. 1711, 
remained, settling questions connected with 
the defence of the town. 

On 11 Sept. 1711 Richards was, owing to 
the good offices of Marlborough, appointed 
chief engineer of Great Britain, and returned 
to England. In August 1712 ha submitted 
to the board of ordnance a long report on 
tie defences of Port Mahon. On 19 Nov. 
1714 Richards was appointed master-sur¬ 
veyor or surveyor-goneral of the ordnance, 
and assistant and deputy to the lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. While holding this 
position he was most active in visiting the 
works in. progress at Sheerness, Portsmouth, 
end Plymouth. In 1716, at his instance and 
ender his direction and that of Colonel Arm- 
jtrong, a colleague on the hoard of ordnance 
and his successor as chief engineer of Great 
Butain, the ordnance train was converted 
into a regiment (the present royal artillery) 
independent of the king’s ongineers, while 
at the same time the mother oorps was in¬ 
creased and reorganised. In 1720 the same 
officers founded the Royal MiliLary Academy 
at Woolwich. 

Richards died on 6Feb.l721, and was buried 
at Old Charlton, Kent. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Charlton church by 
his three nieces and executrices (daughters of 
James Craggs the elder [q. v.], who married 
Richards's sister Elizabeth), viz. Ann, wife 
of John Knight of Eesex; Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Eliot of Cornwall; and Dame 
Margaret, wife of Sir John Ilynde Cotton of 
Cambridgeshire, bart. 

Riclioids’s portrait was painted by Sir God¬ 
frey Kneller in 1710 and engraved by Faber 
in 1736. 

[RoyalEngineers'Records j Kings'Warrants; 
Board of Ordnance Minutes; Brourlck’s Oom- 
nleat History of tho late War in the Nether¬ 
lands, 1718; Diary of tho Sioge of Limerick, 
1094; Murray's Despatches of the Duke of 
Marlborough; Coxo’s Life of Marlborough; 
Hasted’s Hist, of Kent; Gust’s .Annals of tho 
Wins of the Eighteenth Century; Parnell's War 
of the Succession in Spain; Porter’s History of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers.] R. II, V. 


RICHARDS, NATHANAEL C/Z.1680- 
1640), dramatist, seems to have been master 
of St. Alban's School, London. He is com¬ 
monly identified—apparently in error—with 
Nathaniel (1611-1660), fifth son of Richard 
Richards (1667-1633), rector both of Combe 
Martin and of Kentisbury in Devonshire, 
who was baptised at Kentisbury 31 Jan. 
1610-11; and after a grounding at Torring- 
ton school was admitted on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
at CaiiiB College, Gambiidge, where he held 
a scholarship, and whence he graduated 
LL.B, in 1034. On 16 March 1637-8 this 
man was instituted, in succession to an elder 
brother John, to his father's living of Kentis- 
btiry. lie died late in 1660, and was buried 
at Barnstaple. By his wife Cecilia, he had 
a son Francis (1639-1698), fellow-commoner 
of Gains from 1667. 

Nathanael Richards, whose work shows 
him to have been older than the clergyman 
Nathaniel Richards, and to have been closely 
identified with Loudon, issued in 1630 1 The 
Celestioll Pvblican, a Sacred Poem: lively 
describing the Birth, Progresses, Bloudy Pas¬ 
sion, and glorious Resureotion of our Saviovr, 
The Spintvall Sea-Fight, The Mischievous 
Deceitee of the World, the Flesh, The Vi- 
cious Oourtier,The Jesuite, The Divell,' & c., 
London, for Roger Michell, 8vo. At the 
end are epitaphs on James I, Sir Francis 
Oarew, and others, with an anagram on Sir 
Julius CiBsar and verses on the author’s 
friend, Sir Henry Hart, K.B. (the British 
Museum and Iluth Libraries contain perfect 
copies, no others are known). A few unsold 
copies were issued with a new title and some 
unimportant omissions in 1632 (for James 
Boler, 8vo) as ‘ Poems, Divine, Morall, and 
Satyricall' (unique copy in Huth Library) j 
‘ Poems Sacred and Satyricall,’ London, for 
H. Blundeu, 1641, is a reprint (8vo). 

In 1040 was printed Richaids’s chief work, 
‘The Tragedy of Mossallina, the Roman 
Empsresse. As it has been acted with 
generoll applause divers timeB, by the com¬ 
pany of his Mniesties Revells,’ London, for 
Daniel Frere, 8vo. The work is dedicated 
to John Cary, viscount Roohford, with verses 
by Robert Davenport, Thomas Jordan, 
Thomas Rawlins, and others. Although 
firearms and a hundred vestal virgins are 
absurdly introduced, this is a good historical 
play, based on Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, 
and Juvenal (sat. vi). There is a list of 
BTformers, An edition, by Mr. A. R. 
kemp, is included in Bang's ' Materialen,’ 
Louvain, 1909. 

A play, ‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’ in Brit, 
Mus. MS. Addit. 15227, ff. 60 b eq., may 
also be by Nathanael Richards. 
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Engraved portraits of Richards, with a 
chaplet of laurel and his motto, ‘ Ooelum 
cupio,’ are prefixed both to * Messallina and 
to the 1041 edition of the ‘ Poems.’ Some 
verses by Richards aro prefixed to Middle- 
ton's ‘ Women beware 11 omen.’ 

[Notes from Prof. G. C. Monro Smith and Dr. 
John Venn of Cains College; Ski nip’s edn. of Mas- 
snlina, Louvain, 1900; Gonest’s English Stage, 
x. 112-13 ; Fleay's Chron. of English Drama, ii. 
160; Hulliwell’s Diet of Old Plays, p. 160; 
Xaogbaine’s Dram. Poets, 1891, p.428 ; Baker’s 
Biogr. Bril.i. 608; Bitson’sBibl.Angto-Pootica; 
inscriptions on Kentisbury church tower.] T. S. 

RICHARDS, Sin RICHARD (1752- 
1828), iudgo, Lorn at Dolgelly,Merionethshire, 
on 6 Nov. 1762, eon of Thomas Richards of 
Coed in the samo county, by his wife Cathe¬ 
rine, sisterofthoRev. william Parry, warden 
of Ruthin, Denbighshire, was educated at 
Ruthin grammar school and Jesus College^ 
Oxford, whore he matriculated at the nge ox 
eighteen on 19 March 1771. He migrated to 
Wadham Collage on 7 Slay 1778, and pro¬ 
ceeded B.A. on 10 Oct. 1774. He was elected 
to a Michel scholarship at Queen’s College 
on 17 Dec. 1774, and became a Michel fellow 
on the same foundation on 20 June 1770, 
graduating M.A. on 10 July1777. Richards 
wbb admitted to the Inner Tomplo on 10 May 
1775, and was called to the bar on 11 l‘'eb. 
1780. At the general election in May 1790 
he was roturned to the House of Commons 
as one of the members for Helston, and con¬ 
tinued to represent that borough until March 
1799, when he accopted the (Jliiltern Hun¬ 
dreds. He opposed the Quakers’ Relief Billon 
24 Feb. 1797, thinking it ‘unnecessary and 
inconvenient, because it went to altor the 
law of the land ’ (Pari. Hist, xxxii. 1516). 
Richards practised chiefly in the court of 
chancery. He obtained a patent of prece¬ 
dence in 1799, and in 1801 succeeded Sir 
William Grant as the queen’s attorney, He 
was again returned for Helston at the general 
election in May 1807, but occoptcd theOliil- 
tem Hundreds soon after the meeting of par¬ 
liament ( Journ. of the House of Commons, 
lxii. 789). When the vice-chancellorship 
of England was created under the provisions 
of 62 Geo. Ill, cap. 24, Richards expected the 
appointment. But, though he was ‘ certainly 
the heetqualifled for it,’the post was conferred 
on Sir Thomas Plumer [q. v.J the attorney- 
general (Horace Twibs, Life of Lord-chan¬ 
cellor Milon , 1844, ii. 240-8). Richards was 
appointed chief justice of the county palatine 
of Chester on 17 May 1818, but resigned that 
office on his appointment as a baron of the 
exchequer in February 1814, He was called 
to the degree of the ooif on 26 Feb., and was 


knighted at Carlton House by the wines 
May 1814 (London QaJtte, 18U 

mu 1007 )’ the death of Sir Alexandn 
Thomson he was promoted to the head of 

the courL. He took his seat as lord chief 
baron of the exchequer on the first day of 
Buster term 1817 (Price, Reports, iv.l] 
and was sworn a member of the privv 
council on 20 April in the same year 
During Lord Eldon’s indisposition in January 
1810, Richards took his place as speaker of 
the House of Lords, being appointed, thereto 
by commission, dated8 Jan. 1819 (Journ. of 
the House of Lords, lii, 7). He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
11 Nov. 1823, agod 71, and was buried in 
the Inner Temple vault on the 17th of the 
same month. Richards married, on 7 Oct. 
1786, Catherine, daughter of RobertVaughan 
Humphreys, through whom he became pos¬ 
sessed of tlie QBtate of Caerymvck in Me¬ 
rionethshire. There were eight eons and two 
daughters of the marriage. The eldest eon, 
Riohard, who represented Merionethshire in 
the House of Commons from 1882 to 1862, 
was appointed a master in chancery on 16 Oct. 
1841 by virtue of 6 Viet. cap. 6, sect. 82, 
Robert Vaughan, the third Bon, and Griffith, 
the sixth son, were both appointed queen’s 
counsel in Hilary vacation 1839, and were 
elected benchers of the Inner Temple in the 
same year. 

Though not a brilliant lawyer, Richards 
was a sound and capable judge. In private 
life ho was greatly respected for bis amia¬ 
bility and benevolence. lie was an intimate 
friond of Lord Eldon, and is said to have 
twice deolinod the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
elected a bencher of the Inner Temple on 
19 April 1799, and served as treasurer of 
that society in 1806. He was president of 
‘Nobody’s Club,’ founded in 1800 by his 
friend, William Stevens, treasurer of Queen 
Anne’s bounty office (Park, Memoirs of the 
late William Stevens, 1859, pp. 126,169). His 
judgments will be found in Price’s ‘Reports.’ 

Portraits of the lord chief baron, by Copley 
and Jackson respectively, are in the posses¬ 
sion of his family. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, vii. 24, ix. 
86-7; Martin's Masters of the Beuch of the 
Inner Temple, 1888, pp. 88,103,121; Williams’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1862, pp. 
46S-4; Gent. Mng. 1786, ii. 834, 1824,182; 
Annual ltegister, 1823, Chron., p. 210; Wilson’s 
Biogr. Index to the Present House of Commons, 
1808, p. 272; Nicholas’s Annals and Antiquities 
of tho Counties and County Families of Wales, 
1872, ii. 707-8 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1804, ii. 1707 ; Cal. of Oxford Graduates (1851), 
p. 569; Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888, iii. 1193; 
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Inner Temple Registers; Carlisle's Endowed 
Grammar Schools, 1818, ii. 844; .Barker and 
qtannine’s Westminster School Register, 1892, 
194 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1800; 
official ’Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
Bent.fi. 201, 243.] G. E. R. B. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (d. 1604 P), 
translator, was bom in Devonshire, and took 
the habit of a Benedictine monk at Tavi¬ 
stock. He supplicated B.D. at Oxford on 
09 Oct. 1615, and in 1617 qualified as B.D. 
of Cambridge. lie was elected prior of 
Totnes, Devonshire, on 27 Feb. 1528, and 
held office at the suppression of that house, 
Sir Peter Edgcutnhe, on whose father the 
priory was bestowed by Henry VIII, wrote 
of Richards to Thomas Cromwell as a ‘man 
of geode and vertnus converssacyon and a 
crood viander.’ At the dissolution of the 
monasteries he obtained the rectory of St. 
George’s, Exeter, where he died in 1668 or 
1604, his will, dated 10 Aug. 1568, being 
proved on 14 April 1664. Wood says that 
while at Totnes, Richards translated the 
•Consolntio Philosophica ’ of Boethius, at 
the desire of Robert Langton, and that liis 
vetsion was printed at Tavistock. But the 
work is not known to he extant. Bliss sug¬ 
gests that Richards was the printer only. 

[Cooper’s Atlion®, i. 233 ; Oliver’s Hist. Ooli. 
relating to Monasteries in Devon, p. 100 ; Dug- 
dale’s JVIonnsticon, ed. Culey, iv. 620, 632; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iii. 1263; 
Wright’s Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, publ. by Camdon Soo. 1843, pp. 
117,118.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDS, THOMAS (1710 P-1790), 
Welsh lexicographer, horn about 1710 in 
Glamorganshire, served for forty years the 
curacy of Clay church (LI an Grallo) and Cooty 
in that county. In 1746 he published a 
Welsh translation of a tract on the ‘ Cruel- 
tiea and Persecutions of the Church of 
Dome . 1 But his chief work was ‘Antiques 
LinguroBritannicro Thesaurus,’Bristol, J 768, 
aWelah-English Dictionary, with a "Welsh 
grammar prefixed, dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales. Founded in tho main on the work 
of Dr. John Davies and Edward Llwyd, this 
dictionary was much fuller than any which 
had yet appeared. A second edition ap¬ 
peared at Trefriw in 1816, a third in the 
same year at Dolgelly, and a fourth at 
Merthyr Tydfil in 1888. Richards died on 
20 March 1790. 

[Eowlands’sLlyfryddiaothy Cymry; Ashton’s 
Ucnyddisath Gymioig, pp. 295-6.] j. E, L. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM (1048-1706), 
author, horn at Jlolrndon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1648, was son of Ralph Richards, rector 
VOL. XVI, 


of that place from 1641 to 1668. He en¬ 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1668 ae 
a commoner, matriculated 3 May 1669, 
and became a scholar 18 June 1661. He 
graduated B.A. 24 Feb. 1663, M.A, 1666, 
and was olected a fellow of his college on 
16 June 1606. He took holy orders, and 
was chosen preacher at Marston, Oxfordshire. 
Upon his father’s death in 1668, Richards, 
to whom the living of Helmdon reverted, 
appointed to it Thomas Richards, probably a 
relative, and continued to hold hisfellowship 
until 1076, when ho instituted himself to 
Ilelmdon. In June 1678 he undertook a 
journey into Wales on business for a friend. 
The result was tho publication in London 
in 1682 of a small satirical work entitled 
< "Wallography, or the Britton described,’ 
dedicated with fanciful rhetoric to Sir Ri¬ 
chard Wenman of Casswell. ThU witty 
trifle, published under Richards's initials 
only, was subsequently, in error, ascribed 
to Swift. In the preface to a second anony¬ 
mous edition, entitled ‘Dean Swift’s Ghost’ 
(London, 1768), the editor accused Richards 
of imitating Swift. Some resemblance is ap¬ 
parent betweenRichards’s satire and portions 
of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ but Swift was only 
fifteen years of age when Richards’s work 
was written. 

Richards, who was a nonjnror, was ap¬ 
pointed on 26 July 1689 by the corporation 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne lecturer of St. An¬ 
drew’s in that city. He was buried in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s on 22 Aug. 1706. 
His portrait, painted by Kneller, was en¬ 
graved by T. Smith in 1688. 

Besides ‘Wallography’ he wrote ‘The 
English Orator, or Rhetorical Descant by 
way of Declamation upon some notable 
themes, both Historical and Philosophical,’ 
2 parts, London, 1680, 8 vo. Wood says he 
translated and edited with notes (completed 
in 1690) the ‘ Nova Reports, sive Rerum 
memorahilium libri duo ’ of Guido Panoiroli, 
An anonymous English translation was pub¬ 
lished in 1716 (London, 2 vols). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 269, 878 ; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 632; Bridges’s 
HiBt. of Northamptonshire, ed. Whallay, i. 174; 
Brand's Hist, of Newcastle, i. 104.] C. F. 8. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM, LL.D. (1749- 
1818), historian of King’s Lynn, was bom at 
Penrliydd, near Haverfordwest, Pembroke¬ 
shire, towards the end of 1749. His father, 
Ilenry Richards (d. 1 July 1738, aged 69), 
was a farmer, who removed in 1768 to St. 
Clears, Carmarthenshire. He had hut ayear’s 
schooling, in his twelfth year. In 1768 he 
was admitted a member of the particular 

4 b 
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baptist. congregation at Rhydwillim, Car- Ecclesiastical,Political, Cornmerci.il~Bpr— 
marthensliire, He became an occasional phical, Municipal, and Military from tf" 

preacher at Salem Chapel, St. Clears, pro- earliest accounts to the present time t 

jected by liis fathor and erected in 1769. In -which is prefixed ... an introductory' ™ 
1778 he became a student in the baptist count of Marshland,"Wisbech, and the PV ’ 
academv at Bristol, under Hugh Evans (Lynn,2volB. 8 vo; with aquatint plates aftn 
(1712-1781). Leaving in September 1775, drawings by James Silletjq, v.]) Theval i* 
he acted for about nino months as assistant to able collections of Quybondoddard (d 1077\~ 
John Ash [q, v.], of ‘ ourmudgeon ’ fame, at the brother-in-law of Sir "William Ihigdale-- 
Persliore, Worcestershire. On the recom- collections which had been freely used bv 
mendation of Hugh Evans, he was invited to Richards's predecessor, Benjamin Mackereil 
an unsettled congregation in Broad Street, [q.v.], in his 1 History of King's Lynn’ (17381 
Lynn, Norfolk, and agreed to go for a year, and by Charles ParldnTq. v.] in his ‘Ton^ 
from 7 July 1770. During this year lie sue- graphy of Freehridge Hundred and Half — 
seeded in healing divisions and organising were unfortunately lost before Richards he- 
his flock as a baptist churoh; his settlement gan writing, and he was denied free access 
as regular pastor at Lynn dates from 1778, to the municipal records, so that hia ma- 
He declined a call to Norwich, Though not a terials for the mediaeval history of the town 
popular (except in his native Welsh), he was wore strictly limited. The chronicles of Lynn 
an assiduous preacher, conducting three sor- are nevertheless brought down from Anglo- 
vices each Sunday without notes. When Saxon times to 1812, and the history proper 
absent on his frequent visits to Wales, his is supplemented by biographical sketches 
place was token toy Timothy Durrant. In and bv valuable topographical and statisti- 
1798 he received the diploma of M.A. from cal information, together with an account of 
Brown University, Rhode Island, a baptist the roligiouB houses formerly in Lynn, and 
foundation. of the progress of dissent in the town. He 

InSoxitember 1795 he loft Lynn for Wales, estimated that the deists ‘ would, if formed 
being out of health. IIi& ailments kept him into a society, constitute perhaps the largest 
from returning till March 1798; meantime congregation in tho place.’ Richards’s work, 
he had more than once tenderod his resigna- though somewhat diffuse and lacking an 
tion as pastor. lie wasagaininWalos, during index, retains its place as one of the most 
the whole of 1800 and 1801, and did not valunblelocalhistoriespuhlishedinEngland. 
minister to hia flock at Lynn after 1802, The essays on modueval subjects display not 
though tho connection was never formally only much acumen and research, hut a power 
dissolved. Ho remained thooroticiilly a of applying the facts discovered far beyond 
closc-communion baptist, but abandoned that of moet of the topographers of bis time; 
Calvinism. While sojourning os a valetu- the author’s goncral views are broad, liberal, 
dinarian in SouLli Wales ho promoted an and tolerant. As a first ossay in antiquarian 
Arrmnian secession from lliobaptislchurches, work, tho hook is tho moro remarkable, 
having relations with tho now connexion of On 6 Sept. 1818 Richards was admitted 
general baptists. He has boon claimed by LL.D. by Brown University, but did not live 
the Unitarians, but held aloof from tho to bo awaro of the honour. He died at Lynn 
Priestley school, and maintained, on Sahel- on 13 Sopt. 1818 of angina pectoris, and was 
lian principles, tho worship of Christ. During buried on 17 Sopt. in the graveyard of the 
a part of 1802 he conducted a morning sor- general baptist onapel, Wisbech. He was tall 
vice in the vacant presbytoriau oliapel at and strongly built, and spoke with a strong 
Lynn, lie was a strong advocato of Blavo Wolsh accent. lie married (1803) Eminh 
emancipation, and was an honorary member (d. 3 Jan, 1805, aged 28), daughter of a Welsh 
of the Pennsylvanian society formed for the former,but had no issue. His library,thirteen 
prosecution of that object. On the loss of his hundred volumes, he bequeathed to Brown 
wife in 1806 he secluded himself from all University; his other property to his sister, 
society for soven years. In 1811 his successor Martha Evans. 

at Broad Street.Thomas Finch, was dismissed In addition to the * History of Lynn,' 

for anti-calvinistic heresy, and Richards in- Richards published, apart from pamphlet! 
terestedhimsolf in the erection of anewbuild- and single sermons: 1 . ‘AReview of . .. 
ing, Salem Chapel, opened (1811) on general Strictures on Infant Baptism/ Ssc., Lynn, 
baptist principles, hut he rarely preached 1781, 12mo. 2. 'Observations on Infirnt 
there. The congregation became Unitarian, Sprinkling/&c.,_Lynn, 1781,12mo, S.'xhe 
and is now dispersed. History of Antichrist, or Free Thoughts on 

In 1812 Richards published his best-re- the Corruptions of Christianity/ &c., Lynn, 
memheredwork,‘The History of Lynn, Civil, 178-t, 8 vo; in Welsh, * Llun Anghrist, &o,, 
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p ial axtlien, 1790, 12mo (those tlirea pulili- 
Mtions are in controversy with John Garter, 
^pendent minister of Mattishall, Norfolk'), 
i'ABeview of the Memoirs of... Cromwell, 
w . Noble,’ &e , Lynn, 1787, 8 vo (a work 
0 f merit ; full of Welsh patriotism), 6 . ‘ A 
mrinus Discourse concerning Infant Dap- 
Sb,’ to, Lym, 1703, 8 vo, 0. * A Wolsh- 
pnnlish Dictionary/ &o,, 1798, 12mo; " 

companion English-Welsh dictionary was 
uirtly executed by Richards in manuscript; 
,n edition of both dictionaries was published 
it Carmarthen,1828-32,12mo, 2 vols, 7. ‘A 
\TorJ . . • for the Baptists/ &c.,1801,12mo 
/ja controversy with Isaac Allen, indepen¬ 
dent minister of Lynn), 8 . ‘ The Perpetuity 
of Infant Baptism/ &c., 180G, 8 vo. 9. 'The 
Seasonable Monitor/ &c., Lynn, 1812-18, 
l 2 mo (seven parts). Posthumous was 
10 . 'The Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial; 
or,' Eamhro-British [sic] Biography/ Sea., 
1820, l2mo (edited by John Evans (1767- 
1827) (q. V.]; a very miscellanoous collec¬ 
tion, much of it, including an account of 
jeirebus, originally appeared in tlio ‘ Monthly 
Repository/ with the signature 'Gwilym 
Emlyn). To the' Gentleman’s Magazine, Oc¬ 
tober 1789, lie contributed a letter (dated 
liOet. 1789, and signed Gwilym Dyfed), 
dtipporting the absurd story of the discovery 
of America by Madoc. lie wroto for tho three 
volumes of the ' Cambrian Register/179(1- 
1818. 


[Memoirs by Evans, 1819, portrait (tho data 
of death, 1819, on titlo-pngo iB a misprint); 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Noifolk and Suffolk, 
1877, p 682; Heos’s IIiBt. Prot. Nonconformity 
in Wales, 1888, p. 389; Stopliona’s Modoc, 1893, 
p 78 , notes kindly communicated by'Walter Hyo, 
tsj, nnd by E. M. Boloo, esq., F.S.A ] A. G. 
RICHARDS, WILLIAM UPTON 
(1811-1873), divino, only son of William 
Richards of Penryn, Cornwall, and his wifu, 
Elizabeth RoseThoinaR, was born ot Penryn 
on 2 March 1811, Ho matriculated from 
Etetar Collego, Oxford, 011 29 April 1829, 
graduating B.A. in 1883, and M,A, in 
1889. In 1833 be became an assistant in 
the manuscript department of tho British 
Museum, and in this capacity he compiled 
an index to the Egerton MSS., and the 
Additional MSS. acquired botween 1783 and 
1883; it was printed by order of the Lrustees 
in 1849. In that year he gave up his post 
at the British Museum on becoming vicar 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, Marylobone. 
Richards was a warm adherent of the trao- 
tariou movement, and formed a friendship 
with Pusey, who in I860 addressed to him 
published latter in which he formulated 
his opinion on the practice of private confes¬ 


sion and absolution in the Church of England. 
In June 1861 Richards addressed a letter to 
0. J.. Blomiield, bishop of London, de¬ 
nouncing the permission granted to Merle 
d'Aubignd and other foreign protestants to 
preach m English churches as ‘ an outrage 
upon our church/ and ‘ apparently reducing 
our apostolic church to an equality with 
those modern sects ’ (Bnowsi!, Annals of the 
Traatarian Movement, pp. 230-2). In. the 
same year Richards founded an English 
sisterhood in his parish called the All 
Saints’ Home. He died at his residence, 
10 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, on 
16 June 1873. Two funeral sermons, 
preached by the Rev. George Body at All 
Saints, were published under the title, ‘ The 
Parting of Elijah and Elisha/ 1873, 8vo. 
Besides sermons, Richards wrote ‘Devo¬ 
tions for Children/1867,12mo; ‘The Life of 
Faith/ 1860, 16mo, 3rd ed. 1867, 4lk ed. 
1872; ‘The Great Truths of the Christian 
Religion/ in five parts, 1802, 8vo, 3rd ed. 
1869, and translated from the French Cour- 
bon’s ‘ Familar Instructions on Mental 
Prayer/1818, S2mo (with addilionB,1852 and 
I860). 

[Works in Brit. Mils. Lilir., Bullion's Lifo of 
Piu-ey, iii. 18, 266, 269 ; Fostei’a Alumni Oxou. 
1715-1889 ; Bouse anil Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; 
Tunes, 20 June 1873 ; Guardian, 1873, pp. 841- 
843.1 A. F. P. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES (1776- 
1866), lexicographer, was horn at Tulse Ilill 
in July 1776 and bred to tho law, but quitted 
it ewly for scholastic and literary pursuits, 
lie kept a well-known school on ulapham 
Common, and among his pupils there were 
Ckarlos James Mathews [q. v.J, who assisted 
Richardson as a copyist; John Mitchell 
Kemble [q. v.J and John Maddison Morton 

a . v.], the dramatist. Mathews ( Life of 
J. Mathews, ed. Dickens, i. 26)says: ‘Dr. 
Richardson was fond of horse exercise, and 
I was allowod a pony, and at five o’clock 
on summer mornings we used to sally forth 
together over the Surrey hills. . . . Among 
tho obligations I owe to him, one of the 
deepest is that of first having my eves opened 
hv him to the real enjoyment of the anoient 
classics.’ 

Richardson was an ardent philologist of 
the school of Horne Tooke, In 1816 he 
published ‘Illustrations to English Philo¬ 
logy/ consisting of a critical examination of 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary/ and a reply to 
Dugald Stewart’s criticism of Horne Tooke’s 
‘ Diversions of Purley.’ The book was re¬ 
issued in 1826. In 1818 the opening por¬ 
tions of an English lexicon, by Richardson, 
appeared in the ' Encyclopedia Metropoli¬ 
tan 2 
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tana.’ In 1831 he issued tlia prospectus of a 
‘New English. Dictionary,’ and the work 
itself was published by Pickering in parts 
between January 1835 and the spring of 
1887. Tho dictionary is a republication of 
the lexicon, with improvements and addi¬ 
tions. Richardson’s principle was to arrive 
at the original and proper meaning which 
was inherent in a word from its etymology, 
lie was severely taken to task by Webster 
in his ‘ Mistakes and Corrections ’ (1837), 
especially for his ignorance of oriental lan¬ 
guages. ‘ Tooke’s principle,’ wrote Webster, 
‘that a word has one meaning, and one only, 
and that from this all usages must spring, is 
substantially correct; but he has, m most 
cases, failed to find that meaning, and you 
[Richardson] have rarely or never advanced 
a step beyond him.’ The spelling was anti¬ 
quated, the etymologies frequently wrong; 
sounds were not distinguished by signs ; the 
wrong word often headed the lemma. Never- 
thcless, the work was generally received with 
much favour, especially by the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
and the' Gentlemau’sMagnzine.’ An abridged 
8 vo edition, without the quotations, appeared 
in 1839, with a now preface, but nncorrected. 
In quotations from authors the dictionary 
was far more copious than ony previous work 
of its class in English. 

Richardson gave up his school after 1827, 
and thencoforth lived at Lower Tulse Ilill, 
Norwood. Before 1869 he removed to 28 Tor- 
ringlon Square. In 1863 a pension of 751. a 
year was granted to him from the civil list, 
lie died at Faltliani on Friday, 8 Oct. 1805, 
and was buriod in his mollier’s grave at Clap- 
ham. The buBt of Homo Tooko at Univer¬ 
sity College, by Chanlrey, was bequeathed 
by him. 

He married Elizabeth, widow of Daniel 
Terry, the actor, whose son was at his school. 
She diod in 1863, and to hor daughter Jane 
he bequeathed his house at Tulso Ilill, 

In addition to the above works, ho pub¬ 
lished a hook on the study of language, 

S ’ ’ an explanation of the ‘ Diversions of 
y’ (1864). He also contributed sovoral 
papers to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
wrote essays ou ‘English Grammar and Eng¬ 
lish Grammarians,’ and on ‘Fancy and Ima¬ 
gination.’ 

[Notes and Queries, 8 th sor. v. 114 s. v.' John 
M. Morton;’ Gout, Mag, 1885ii, 790 ; Mr. H. li, 
Wheatley in Philological Soo. Transactions, 1805; 
Quarterly Review, h. 172 ; Times, 12 Oct. 1805; 
Richardson's will and publications,] E. 0. M, 
RICHARDSON, CHARLES JAMES 
(1800-1871), architect, horn in 1806, was a 
pupil of Sir John Soane [q. v,] From 1846 
to 1862 he was master of the arohitectural \ 



works at Belsizo Park, Hampstead, in 
1866 a block of mansions in Queen’s 
Hyde Park forW. Jackson. HeS^s ’ 

In the library of the South KensinZ; 
Museum is a collection of 649 original dm 
mgs by English architects, formed by 
Richardson, with several volumes of studi« 
ineluding tracingsfrom designs by Vanbruab 
R. Adam, Thorpe, and Tatham, and dwvr-1 
mgs of buddings, furniture, and ornaments 
chiefly of the Elizabethan period. In the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, are a 
sketchbook of views and details of his house 
at Ealing, and a collection of the drawm® 
which he used at hie architectural lectures. 
In the British Museum Library are two 
volumes Of wronfs nf RinlinWI unn’o 
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St. .Tnmes’B,’ 1837. 2 . U1I lae 

Architecture of England during the Reigns 
of Queen _ Elizabeth and James I,’ 1837. 
3. ‘ A Design for raising Holborn Valley 1 ’ 
1837 5 reissued in 1863. 4. ‘A Popular 

Treatise on the Warming and Ventilation 
of Buildings,’ 1837. 6 . ‘Description of 

Warming Apparatus,’ 1839. 6 . ‘Architee- 
tnrol Remains of the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I,’ 1840. 7. ' Studies from Old 

English Mansions,’ 4 vols. 1841-8. 8 . ‘The 
Workman’s Guide to the Study of Old Eng¬ 
lish Architect lire,’ 1846. 9. ‘A Letter to 
the Council of the Head Government School 
of Dosign,’ 1846. 10. ‘Studies of Orna¬ 
mental Design,’ 1861. 11. ‘The Smote 

Nuisance and its Remedy,’ 1869. 12. ‘The 
Englishman’s House, from a Cottage to a 
Mansion.,’ 1870. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Brit. Mus. library 
Catalogue; Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
1870.] C.D. 


RICHARDSON, CHARLOTTE CARO¬ 
LINE (1776-1860?), poetess, horn at York on 
5 March 1776, of poor parents named Smith, 
reooivod a meagre education at the Grey¬ 
coat sohool, York, a charitable institution 
where the girls were chiefly trained for do¬ 
mestic service. In July 1790 she obtained 
a situation, and remained in service at various 
houses until 81 Oct. 1802, when Bhe married 
a shoomakor named Richardson, to whom 
she had long been att ached. Shortly after 
the marriage Richardson was found to le 
suffering from consumption. He died in 1804, 
leaving his widow destitute, with a two- 
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months-old infant, who fell ill and became 
blind. In these straits Charlotte opened a 
school, hut, although it had some measure of 
success, she was forced to discontinue it in 

consequence of her own ill-hoalth, 

She had a natural liking for poetry, and, 
despite her defective education, had for many 
years bean in the habit of writing verse. Her 
poems came under the notice of Mrs. New- 
come Cappe, who appealed through the 
1 Gentleman's Magazine ’ for subscriptions to 
defray the expenses of printing a selection 
from them (cr. Gent. Mag. 1805 ii.813, 816, 
1808 ii. 697). The appeal was successful. 
Among the subscribers were Dr, and Miss 
Aiken, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. 
Meeke, and Messrs. Longman & Co., and six 
hundred more copies than the number sub- 
(cribadfor were sold. To the volume, which 
wus published in 1800, Mrs. Oappe prefixed 
an account of the author. Mrs. Richardson's 
rerses have little distinction, and are chiefly 
remarkable as the work of an uneducated 
woman. The poems are mainly religious or 
personal, such as paraphrases of passages from 
the New Testament or addresses to relatives 
and friends, Mrs. Richardson died about 
1850. 

Other works by Mrs. Richardson are: 
1 . 1 Waterloo, a Poem,' 1816, 2. ‘ Isaac and 
Bebecca, a Poem,' 1817 ; 3. ‘Harvest, a 
Poem, with other Poetical Pieces,’ 1818. 
4. ‘The Soldier’s Child, or Virtue Trium¬ 
phant: a Novel,’ 2 vols. 1821. 6. ‘ Ludolpli, 
or the Light of Nature, a Poem,’ 1828. 

A, contemporary, Mrs. Caroline Richardson 
(1777-1868), born at Forge, Dumfriesshire, 
on 24 Nov. 1777, wife of George Richardson, 
East India Company’s servant, who died at 
Berhumpore in 1826, published a volume of 
‘Poems* in 1829, which reached a third 
edition in the following year, She also 
wrote a novel, ‘ Adoniii,’ and several talus 
and essays. She died on 9 Nov. 1863 (Irving, 
Eminent Scotsmen, p. 433). 

[Mrs. Cappe’s Memoir preflxod to the Poems 
(1806); Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816.] 

B. L. 

RIOHARDSON, CHRISTOPHER 
(1618-1698), nonconformist divine, appears 
to have been born at Sheriff Hutton, York¬ 
shire, in 1618 (not at York, as often stated). 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
graduated M.A. In 1610 he obtained the 
sequestered rectory of Kirkheaton, noor 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, which ho held till 
the Restoration, when, being a man of pro¬ 
perty, he purchased Lassell Hall in Kirk- 
ieaton parish, and made it his residence. 
Though disabled by the uniformity act of 


1662, he continued to preach in his house, 
using the staircase as a pulpit. He was an 
intimate associate of Oliver Heywood [q. v.], 
in whose diaries is frequent mention of visits 
to Lassell Hall for religious exercises. Under 
the indulgence of 1072 he was licensed as 
chaplain to William Cotton of Denby Grange, 
Peuislone, Yorkshire, and retained this con¬ 
nection till 1687, preaching also at Sheffield 
and at Norton, Derbyshire. 

In 1687 he removed from Lassell Hall, 
and in his seventieth year became the 
founder of nonconformity in Liverpool. 
Availing himself of James IPs declaration 
for liberty of conscience, he conducted wor¬ 
ship in a building in Castle Hey (now Har¬ 
rington Street). His services were fort¬ 
nightly, and alternately he preached at 
Toxtetli Park chapel, founded (1618) by 
Richard Mather [o. v.] This arrangement 
was maintained till hia death in November 
or December 1698; he was buried on 6 Deo. 
in the graveyard of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Liverpool. In 1884 a tablet to liis memory 
was erected in Kirkheaton church by his 
descendants. He married, first, Elizabeth 
(d. 1668), by whom he had a son Christopher; 
secondly, 011 23 Jan. 1683, Heplizibah (J. 
3 Jan. 1666, d. 1735), daughter of Edward 
Prime, ejected from a curacy at Sheffield; 
she survived Ri ckardson, and married (26 July 
1722) Robert Feme (d. 1727), nonconformist 
minister of WirksworLh, Derbyshire. Por¬ 
traits of Richardson, and of his second wife 
are given in Nightingale. 

[The Northern Genealogist, 1896, pt. i. 9-12, 
with pedigree; Pedigree by W. Ridley Richard¬ 
son, 1896; Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 796 
(derived from Oliver Heywood, who began a life 
of Richardson on 2 Oct. 1699); Walker's Suffer¬ 
ings of the Olergy, 1711, ii. 374; Wiight’B 
Funeral Sormon for Thomas Cotton, 1730, pp. 
28 sq.; Hunter's Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 263; 
Thom’s Liverpool Churches and Chapels, 1834, 
pp. 66 sq,; Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881,pp. 46, 114, 217, 297; Heywood’s Diaries 
(Turner ); Evans’s Hist, of Renshaw Street 
Ohapel,Liverpool, 1887, pp.2,174; Nightingale's 
LancaehireNonconformity(1893),iii.83 sq.llOsq.; 
Register of St. Nicholas, Liverpool.] A. Q-. 

RICHARDSON, DAYID LESTER 
(1801-1806), poet and miscellaneous writer, 
was hom in 1801. Ha became a cadet in 
the Bengal army, and went to India in 1819, 
but, though he beoame a major, he saw little 
military service, and was soon given, civil 
employment. He served on the staff of 
the governor-general, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and in the education department at 
Calcutta. In 1827 he returned to England, 
and founded the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 
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■which afterwards became ‘ Colburn’s Court Suffolk Street and at the British Inst; w 
Journal,’ but in 1829 he wont back to Cal- lie incurred some opprobrium bv his ™ ,'° u ' 
outta, and from 1830 to 1837 acted as editor tion of the effigies of the knights tamnf^ 
of the ‘Bengal Annual,’ afterwards editing in the Temple church in 1842 and was 
the ‘Calcutta Monthly Journal,’ and from fused admission to the Society of Antinnaw*" 
1831 to 1849 ‘ The Calcutta Lit orary Gazette.’ The effigies had suffered before he betran f 
In 18861ie became professor ofEuglish lit era- restore them, by being left in a damn aha 
tureoflhe Hindoo College at Calcutta, largely in Hare Court during the winter of 1841 ■» 
on Macaulay’s recommendation, and in 1889 Richardson also restored the monuiuentsnf 
he was promoted to the newly-created post the Earl and Countess of Arundel i 
of principal of the college, while retaining his Chichester Cathedral in 1844, and that of 
professorship, lie finally left India in 1861, Richard de Wyche [q. v.], hi shop of CJhiche-- 
nnd became proprietor and editor of ‘The ter, in the same place, in 1846 ( Gent. Mao 
Court Circular’and editor of‘Allen’s Indian 1847, i. 258, with etching). He gave 
Mail.’ Richardson died at Olapham, Surrey, account of those and other monuments when 
on 17 Nov. 1865. the Archaeological Institute visited Ohiches- 

Ile published : 1. ‘Miscellaneous l’ooms,’ ter in 1853 {ib. 1853, ii.288). In 1848-9 ha 
Calcutta, 1822,8vo. 2. ‘ Sonnets and other restored eight ancient effigies in Elfordchmch 
Poems,’ London, 1826,8vo; reprinted under Staffordshire (ib. 1852, ii. 60). In 1850 he ie- 
the title of ‘Sonnets and Miscellaneous paired one of the seated statues on the we«t 
Poems, partly writton in India,’ in ‘ Jones’s front of Wells Cathedral, which had fallen 
Diamond Poets,’ Loudon, 1827, and again in from u height of sixty feet {Archceol. Journal 
‘Jones's Cabinet of the British Poets,' in viii. 201), In 1853 he communicated to the 
1837. To those reprints were appended uume- Archaeological Institute a paper on median al 
rousfavourable criticisms, to which Professor sculpture in alabaster in England (ib. x. 
Wilson, who had noticed tho poems un- 116). lie was commissioned to make or 
favourably in‘Blackwood’s Magazine’(x\i. procure many of the casts of sepulchral 
806), refers {Nodes Ambrodanm, No. -\1., effigies for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham 
December 1828), calling the author ‘ the and gave an account of the effigies of Eng- 
Diamond Poet, who published three bunder lush kings nt Fonlevrault and Le Mans to 
and sixty-five panegyrics on his ain genius, the Archmological Institute in 1854 {ib. xi. 
by way of Notes find Illustrations to his 298). 

Sonnets.’ 3. ‘Literary Loaves,’ Calcutta, Among his original works are the recum- 
1836,8vo; 2nd edit. enlarged, London, 1840, bent effigy in alabaster of the Earl of Powia 
9 vols. 8vo, wbicb Carlyle called ‘a welcome, (1848) at Welshpool, that of the Marquis 
altogether recommeudable hook,' and Lord of Ormonde (1864) in Kilkenny Cathedral, 
Lytton, in ‘Alice,’ ‘elegant and pleasant many military monuments at Woolwich and 
esBays.’ 4. ‘ Selections from the British in Canterbury Cathedral, and the monument 
Poets, from tho time of Chaucer to tho Pre- to Sir Robert Dick at Madras, 
sent Day, with Biographical and Critical Richardson was an active member of the 
Notices,”Calcutta, 1840,8vo, compiled at the London and Middlesex Archaeological So- 
request of Maoaulay, the ‘Notices’ being cioly. After some years of ill-liealth ha 
issued separately, Calcutta, 1878,8vo, 5,‘Tlie died of erysipelas on 17 May 1869, at 
Anglo-Indian. Passage,’ London, 1845,12mo; M olbnry Terrace, hlarylehone. 

2nd edit. 1849. 0. ‘Literary Chit-chat, with lie published ‘ The Monumental Effigies 
Miscellaneous Pooms,’ Calcutta, 1848, 8vo. of the Temple Church,’ London, 1843,4to; 
7. 1 Literary Recreations/ London (Calcutta < Ancient Stone and Leaden Coffins, recently 
printed), 1852, 8vo. 8, ‘Flowors and Flower discovered in the Temple Church,’ 1845; 
Gardens, with an Appendix . . . respecting ‘Monumental Effigies and Tombs in Elford 
the Anglo-Indian Flower Garden,’Calcutta, Church/ 1852, with thirteen etchings, and 
1866, 8vo. soveralpapers in the ‘ Archmological Journal.’ 

[Alton's Indian Mail, 1865, p. 864; Allibono's [Rogistor and Mugnzine of Biography, 1869, 
Diet, of English Lit.; Gent. Mag. 1888, i, i. 486.J 0.D. 

170,1 s< B - RICHARDSON, FRANCES MARY 

RICHARDSON, EDWARD (1812- (1785-1861),book collector. [See Ootkeb.] 
1869), sculptor, born in 1812, first appeared RICHARDSON, GABRIEL {d. 1642), 
as an exhibitor al, the Royal Academy in author, was of Lincolnshire birth, and the 
1830, and until 1806 he continued to send at son of a minister. He was admitted to 
first classical subjects, and then portrait busts Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1602; gra- 
and monumental works. lie also exhibited in duated B. A. in 1004, M, A. in 1008, and B.D. 
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1019. Ho became fellow of his college in 
1C07 and rector of Hoythrop, Oxfordshire, 
]tt 1035. He died on. 01 Doc. 1042, and was 
buried on 1 Jan. in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. 

Richardson wrote ‘ Of the State of Europe, 
■QIII Bootes conteiuing the Historic and 
Relation of thB many Provinces hereof, con¬ 
tinued out of approved Authonrs,’ Oxford, 
1627, fol. (each hoot paged separately, and 
beginning with a half-title). This was dedi- 
cited to John, bishop of Lincoln, Wood 
etutes that the manuscript, amounting to 
jeveral volumes, of the remainder of the 
work came into the hands of Dr. Henry 
Bridgman, who neglocted, if he did not 
mutilate, it. 

[Wood's Athonea Oxon. iii. 87, and Fasti Oxon. 
j. 302, 326 ; CLrk’b Oxford Reg,; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. The Registers of Brasenose 
College givo little information.) W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1736P- 
1817 ?j, architect, was in full professional 
practice towards the end of the eighteenth 
century in London. Erom 1760 to 1763 he 
was travelling in the south of France, Italy, 
Ijtria, and Dalmatia, and studying the re¬ 
mains of ancient architecture and painting. 
The materials which he there oollected were 
utilised in his subsequent wort on the five 
orders of architecture, and in what formed the 
maul branch, of his professional activity, viz. 
the decoration of apartments in the antique 
taste. In 1765 he gained the premium of the 
Society of Arts for the elevation of a side of 
a street in classical Btyle, being then under 
thirty years of age, and from 1760 he was a 
frequent exhibitor at that society's gallery, 
From 1774 to 1793 lie also exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, In 1766 ho lived in King 
Street, Golden Square j but had removed by 
1767 to 95 Great Titcliflold Street, and again 
by 1781 to No. 106 in the same street, which 
continued to be his address till 1816, the 
date of his last publication. His terms as a 
teacher of architectural drawing are adver¬ 
tised m his ‘ New Designs in Architecture,’ 
1792. In his old age he was in roduced 
circumstances, and was relieved by Nolle- 
lfens. 

Original coloured designs for ceilings, by 
Bichardson, are in the Soane Museum, Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields. The range of his studies 
cad the measuro of his ability as a decorator 
may be deduced from his published worts: 
1, '/Edes PemhrochianiB,’ 1774 (an account 
of the antiquities at Wilton House). 2. 1 A 
Book of Ceilings,’ 1776. 3. ‘Iconology,’ 

2 vols. 1778-9, with plates by Bartolozzi and 
other engravers after W. Hamilton. 4. ‘ A 


New Collection of Clumney Pieces,’ 1781. 
5. ‘ Treatise on the Five Orders of Archi¬ 
tecture,’ 1787. 6. ‘New Designs in Archi¬ 
tecture,’ 1792. 7. ‘New Designs of Vases 
and Tripods,’ 1793. 8. ‘ Capitals of 

Colnmns and Friezes from the Antique,’ 
1793. 9. ‘ Original Designs for Country 
Seats or Villas,’ 1795. 10, ‘The New 

Vitruvius Britannicus,’ 2 vols. 1802-8 (a 
sequel to Colin Campbell's 1 Vitruvius Bri¬ 
tannicus,’ 1716, &c.) 11. ‘Ornaments in 

the Grecian, Roman, and Etruscan Tastes,' 
1816. In all those worts, with the excep¬ 
tion of ‘Iconology’ (No. 3), the plates were 
engraved in aquatint by Richardson himself, 
jointly, in the later publications, with his 
son William, who exhibited architectural de¬ 
signs at the Royal Academy, 1783-1794. 

[Richardson’s published works; Diet, of Archi¬ 
tecture; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, 1896, p. 122; Dossie’s Memoirs, 1782, 
iii. 421.] O. D. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE (1773- 
1802), quaker, bom on 18 Deo. 1773 at Low 
Lights, near North Shields, Northumberland, 
was fourth son of John Richardson (d. 1800), 
a tanner there,by his wife, Margaret Stead (cf. 
Newcastle Advertiser, 5 April 1800). George’s 
mother died when he was eight, and he was 
sent to live with an aunt who kept a shop at 
Shields. There he read largely, chiefly quaker 
books. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
Joshua Watom, a grocer in Newcastle, where 
he settled for life, and soon took charge of a 
branch of his master’s business. He began 
preaching at twenty, and was recorded a 
minister by the Society of Friends at twenty- 
four. After travelling seven hundred miles 
or mors as * guido ’ to Mends from America, 
he began religious tours on his own account, 
and during the next forty years visited every 
county in England, as well as Wales, Ire¬ 
land, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey, lie 
also interested himself in missions, and was 
for fifty years connected with the Bible So¬ 
ciety. Ho actively helped to found the 
Royal Jubilee schools at Newcastle by way 
of celebrating the jubilee of George HI 
(1809), He spent his leisure among the 
fishing population of Cullereoats (Northum- 
borland), and provided for the village efficient 
water supply and schools. Even in advanced 
age he would, when at Cullereoats, put out 
to sea with biblos for the French sailors in 
the ships in the offing. 

He died, aged nearly 90, on 9 Aug 
1862, and was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. By his 
wife, Eleanor Watson, niece of his first em¬ 
ployer, Richardson had five children, who 
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reached maturity, Of a son Isaac, who died 
at Ventnor, aged 80, 'Richardson wrote a 
brief ‘ Memoir, published in London, 12mo, 
1841. lie also wrote tracts and pamphlets 
on tithes and other subjects, and ‘ Annals of 
the Cleveland Richardsons and their De¬ 
scendants,' Newcastle, 12mo, 1850. 

[Mrs, Ogdon Boyco, Records of a Quaker 
Family, London, 3 889, 4to, with genealogical 
charts, based on Richardson's Annals of the 
Cleveland Richardsons; Journal of the Gospel La¬ 
bours of George Richardson, &c., London, 1864; 
Smith’s Oat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 483; Nortkorn 
Daily Express, 11 Aug. 1862.] 0. F. 8. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE FILMING 
(1796 P-1848), geologist, was born about 
1796. ne acted at onetime as curator to the 
collection of Dr. Gideon Algernon Mantell 
[q. v.], when it was on exhibition at Brighton 
in 1837. lie also took notes of ft series of 
Mantell’s lectures, which were published as 
‘ The Wonders of Geology ’ (1838). 

In 1838, when Mantcll’s collection was 
bought by the trustees of the British Mu¬ 
seum, Richardson entered their service as 
assistant in the ‘department of minerals.’ 
This post he filled lor ten years. During 
the same period he lectured on geology and 
kindred subjects, and was elected a fellow of 
the Geological Society on 22 May 1839. In 
1848 pecuniary embarrassments led kirn into 
the bankruptcy court, and he committed 
suicide in Somers Town on 6 July 1848. 
His geological handbooks were useful com¬ 
pilations ; he was less successful in Mb efforts 
in general literature. He was author of: 

1. ‘ Poetic Hours,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1825, 

2. ‘Rosalie Barton,’ in ‘Tales of all Na¬ 
tions,’ 12mo, London, 1827. 8. ‘Sketches 
in Prose and Verse,’ 8vo, London, 1885; 
2nd ser. 8vo, London, 1838. 4. ‘ Geology 
for Beginners, 1 &o., 12mo, London, 1842; 
2nd ad. 1848; reissued 1861. 6. ‘Geology, 
Mineralogy,’ &c., revised by Wright, 8vo, 
London, 1858, ‘An Essay on the German 
Language and Literature, 1 by Richardson, 
is advertised in ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Objects ... in the Museum attached 
to the Sussex Scientific and Literary In¬ 
stitute, 1880,’ which last he possibly also 
wrote. He also translated ‘The Life of 
0. T. KSmer,’ 8vo, London, 1827 ; 2nd edit. 
1845; and at his death he had completed a 
translation of Bouterwok’s ‘ History of Ger¬ 
man Literature.’ 

[Athoneeum, 1648, p. 704; Gent. Mag. 1849, 
p. 650; Introd. to wonders of Geology, 3rd 
edit.; information kindly supplied by the 
authorities of the British Museum and by the 
assistant secretary of the Geological Society; 
Brit. Mas, Cat.] B. B. W. 


RWHARDSON, JAMES (1806-1851) 
African traveller, was born in 1806 in I 
coluskire, and was educated for tkeevanveL 
cal ministry. IBs early training and entet 
prising temper produced in adult life Z 
ambition to propagate Christianity and s,m! 
press the slave trade in Africa. He at 
taohed himself to the English Anti-Slavery 
Society, and under its auspices went out 
to Malta, where he took part in the editin? 
of a newspaper and also engaged in the 
study of the Arabio language and of geo¬ 
graphy, with a view to systematic explnra- 
tion. His first attempt to penetrate into 
North Africa was by Morocco, but here his 
resources were unequal to the enterprise and 
after visiting the chief const towns of that 
district during a stay of Borne mnni.b, 
gave up the project. Hie next effort was bv 
way of Algiers and Tripoli in the spring of 
1845. On this side he reached Ghadames 
and Ghat (by the end of October 1845), where 
he made a stay of some weeks and recorded 
many interesting hut not very original obser¬ 
vations. He tried to penetrate still further 
south, but was forced to bo content with 
what had been already done. Returning 
by Fezxnn, he re-entered Tripoli on 18 April 
1847, and made Me way back to England [cf. 
art. Lyon, Gdouoe Fbanoib], He contrived 
to enlfet the sympathies of Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, who supported Ms scheme for a govern¬ 
ment exploration of the Sahara and Soudan, 
To this plan he tried hard to give an inter¬ 
national character, first visiting Paris in Sep¬ 
tember 1849 and attempting to gain the help 
of the president of the republic through the 
mediation of Walckenaer, Jomard, and other 
savants, but without success; and finally oM 
taining, with the aid of Bunsen, then Prus¬ 
sian ambassador in London, the co-operation 
of two Germans, Barth and Overweg, who ac¬ 
companied him at the expense and under the 
direction of tko English government. The 
especial object of this expedition was to ex¬ 
plore Lalco Tchad, which, in spite of the visits 
of O udney, Denham, and Olapperton (1822-4), 
still remained on the horizon of European 
knowledge. Richardson’s wife, whom he had 
married shortly before his start on this his 
third and final venture, went with him as 
far as Tripoli, and was left there to wait for 
Ms return. On 28 March 1860 the three 
explorers set out from Tripoli, arriving at 
Ghat on 24 Jnly. They reached Akeer, or 
Asben, on the southern edge of the Sahara, 
on 4 Sept., and Damergkou in December ox 
the same year, At this point they were 
delayed some lime, and at last decided to 
tako different ways to Lake Tohad, thoir 
rendezvous. Richardson went straight by 
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Sndsr, Barth by Kanou and Kouka, Over- 
mg by Tesaoua and Maradi. This last part 
of the journey, however, prostrated Richard¬ 
son, whose constitution had already been 
undermined by the African climate. With 
peat exertions he advanced to Ungouratona, 
about twelve or fifteen days’ journey from 
Lake Tchad, and here, on 4 March 1861, he 
Buccumbed to the heat of the sun, which 
brought on fever, and to injudicious use of 
medicines. The people of the village buried 
him with honour. Ilia notes and papers were 
collected and brought to England. Richard¬ 
son had kept his journal down to 21 Eeb. 

He is best known by hie three larger works: 
(1 )' Travels in Morocco,’ the record of his 
earliest journey, but the last to be published, 
nine years after his death, by his widow, who 
edited the book and wrote a short preface, 
London, 2 vols. 1860: (2) ‘Travels in the 
Desert of Sahara, 1846-6/ &e. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1848 j (3) 1 Mission to Central Africa, 
1860-1, under the order of Her Majesty’s 
Government/ a narrative which, like that 
of the Moroccan journey, was published pos¬ 
thumously, 2 vols. London, 1858, with a 
preface by Mr. Bayle St. John. 

Of these, the last is the most valuable. In 
his Morocco travels Richardson borrows at 
length from the writings of previous travel¬ 
lers, the older Leo Africanus, as well ns the 
more modern Keating, Darnell, Jackson, Hay, 
Lempriere, Denham, Olapperton, and others. 
In lua Saharan and Central African journeys 
be traversed o great deal of ground then very 
slightly known, and a considerable tract that 
had never been described, even if visited, by 
any earlier European. lie undertook liis 
travels largely to find out tho causes and 
lemedies of slave traffic. Tho blame he at¬ 
tributes chiefly to European raiders. His 
account of Mussulman society, manners, and 
religion is fair and appreciative. 

Besides these longer treatises, Richardson 
also wrote: 4. ‘A Transcript and edition of 
the Touarick Alphabet, with Native Draw¬ 
ings,’ London, 1847. 6. A pamphlet called 
‘The Cruisers, being a Latter to tho Marquis 
ofLonsdownein Defence of Armed Coercion 
for the Extinction of the Slave Trade/ Lon- 
don ( 1849. This repeated and enlarged the 
advice given in the postscript (p. xxxi) of 
tho introduction to the ‘Sahara Travels/not 
to withdraw the British oruisera from the 
west coast of Africa, which he regarded as 
equivalent to letting loose upon the negro 
a 'legion of pirates and murderers,’ lie 
further composed (6) * Dialogues in the 
English, Arabic, Tlaussa, and Bonin Lan¬ 
guages/ and translated a small part of the 
flow Testament for tho same parallel use, 
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1863. A portrait of Richardson in Gha- 
dumese costume is engraved as the fronti¬ 
spiece to vol. i. of his * Sahara Travels.’ 

[Richardson's Bix works as cited above; Alli- 
bone ’6 Diet Brit and Amor. Authors, n. 1793; 
Times, 20 Sept. 1851; Athenmum, 1848 p. 103, 
1859 ii. 769, I860 i, 245; Bayard Taylor’s Cyd. 
of Mod. Travel, pp. 871, 880 ; Annals of our 
Time, 1837-71, p. 821, for 4 March 1851, tho 
duto of tho traveller's death ; Alfred Maury in 
Nouvolle Biogc. Ginteale, xlii, 198-7; Michaud’s 
Biogr TJniv. ed. of 1842-66 .J 0. R. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN,D.D. (d. 1626), 
biblioal scholar, born ‘ of honest parentage ’ 
at Linton, Cambridgeshire, was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1681. He was afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Emmanuel College. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1686, B.D. in 1692. and 
D.D. in 1697. In 1607 ha was appointed 
regius professor of divinity in succession to 
Dr, John Overall [q. v.] Some notes of his 
‘Lectiones de Predestinations’arc preserved 
in manuscript in Cambridge University Li¬ 
brary (Gg. 1 . 29, pt. ii.) He and Richard 
Thomson were among the first of the Cam¬ 
bridge divines who maintained the doctrine 
of Arminius in opposition to the Calvinists. 
Heylyn relates that ‘being a corpulent man, 
he was publicly reproached, in St. Marie’s 
pulpit in his own university, by tbe name of 
a Eal-bellied Araunian ’ ( Cyprianua Angli- 
ous, 1071, p. 122). 

On the death of Dr. Robert Some [q. v.], he 
was admitted by the bishop of Ely on 30 Jan. 
1008-9 to the mastership of Peterhouse 
(Addit. MS. 5813, f. 826). He was an excellent 
hehraist, and was appointed one of the trans¬ 
lators of the Bible, being one of the company 
which was responsible for the rendering into 
English of 1 Chronicles to Ecclesiastes, in¬ 
clusive (Astdersoit, Annals of the English 
Bible, ii. 376; Maolttrii, Translators Revived, 
p. 104). On the occasion of James I 'a first 
visit to Cambridge an extraordinary act in 
divinity was kept on 7 March 1614-16, Dr. 
John Davonant being answerer, and Richard¬ 
son one of the opposars. He argued for the 
exoommuuication of kings, vigorously press¬ 
ing the practice of St. Ambrose in excom¬ 
municating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ‘Pro- 
feoto fuit hoc Ambrosio insolentissimS fac¬ 
tum!’ Richardson rejoined, 'Responsum 
vera regium, et Alexandra dignum ! Hoc 
non cst argumenta dissolvere, sed dissecare/ 
and sitting down, he desisted from any 
further dispute (Etoier, Worthies, ed. 
Nichols, i. 168; Niciioeb, Progresses of 
James I, iii. 66, 67, iv. 1087). He was ad¬ 
mitted and sworn master of Trinity College 
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on 27 May 1616, and in 1617-18 be served 
the office of vice-chancellor of the university, 
In 1618 he -wrote some Lafin verses which 
are prefixed to the second edit ion of Dalton’s 
‘ Country Justice.’ He died at Cambridge 
011 20 April 1626, and was buried in Trinity 
College chapel (Hbvwoob and Wiasffl, 
Qambr. Unio. Transactions, ii. 326). 

Tie was a benefactor to Emmanuel Collage, 
and gave 100/. towards building the new 
court at Peterhouse, 

[Information from J. W. Olark, esq„ M.A,; 
Addit. MSS. 6843, pp. 62, 03, 01, 5867 p 865, 
5879 f. 10 b ; Baker MS. 20, f. 158 ; Cat. 
of Oambr. Univ. MSS. iii. 85; Cooper’s Aunals 
of Cambridge, iii. 72 11 .; Racket's life of Wil¬ 
liams, pp. 24, 26, 26, 32, 33 ; Le Nave’s Fasti 
(Hardy), iii. 60fi, 660, 068, 890, Nichols’s Pro¬ 
gresses of James I, iii. 229,838; Plume's life of 
Hackot, 1675, p. vi ; Wells's Drainage of the 
Bedford level, 11 . 92; Wiuwood’s Memorials, iii. 
469; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss) i. 830.] T. O. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1680-1664), 
bishop of Ardagh, was born near Chester in 
1680. lie entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
gradual ed M. A., and bocame a fellow in 1000. 
In tlio same year he was solected with .Tames 
Dasher (afterwards primate) and anotlior as 
lay preacher at Christ Church Cathedral. 
Richardson’s part was to preach on Wednes¬ 
days, and explain the prophecies of Isaiah. 
He afterwards took holy orders, and was 
created D.D. in 1614 (Cat. of Graduates, 
Trinity College , Dublin). 

Richardson held many preferments. He 
was appointed vicar of Granard, in Ardagh, 
hi 1610; rector of Ardsrath, Dorry, in 1617 j 
archdeacon of Dorry in 1622 (reappointed in 
the new charter of 1629); and prebondary 
of Mullaghtrack, Armagh. On 14 May 1083 
he was elected bishop of Ardagh in succes¬ 
sion to Bishop Bedell, who had resigned (he 
see because he disapproved of pluralities, 
lliohavdsoii, however, obtainod leave to hold 
the archdeaconry in conmwndam ; but he 
was shortly afterwards deprived of his rec¬ 
tory and archdeaconry by Bishop Bramliall, 
who found his titles unsound. 

O 11 the outbreak of the Irish rebellion in 
1641, Richardson fled to England, and sottled 
in London, where he died on 11 Aug. 1064. 

Richardson’s chief work, published pos¬ 
thumously by Archbishop Ussher,was 1 Choice 
Observations and Explanations of the Old 
Testament ... to wlnoh are added further 
and larger Observations upon the whole Book 
of Genesis,’ London, 1666, fol. Tie also 
contributed remarks on Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
tbe lesser prophets to the second edition of 
the Westminster assembly’s ‘ Annotations,’ 
published in 1057. Cotton says that his 


correspondence with Bishop Bedell exbkTi^ 
manuscript. He bequeathed money to Tri- 
mty Colioge, DuUm. IBs portrait,engraied 
by T. Cross, is prefixed to his ’ Choice Ob¬ 
servations,’ 1066. 

[CotLon’s Fasti Bed Hib. iii 49 55 ... 
231, 267, 337; Lloyd's Memoiroa, 1668 n 697 * 
Ellington's Life of Archbishop Usehor i Vs 10 ! 
Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 6 ; VeseyVlifetf 


_ , - -Biblioth. BibL* 

Rose s Biogr, Diet.; Fuller’s Worthies, i 1861’ 

C.F.S 

RICHARDSON, JOHN, D.D. (1664- 
1747), Irish divine, the son of Sir Edward 
Richardson, knight, was born at Armao-h in 
1664. Aftov private tuition, he was entered 
on 28 Jon. 1682, at Trinity College, Dublin’ 
where liis tutor was St. George Ashe. He 
became a scholar in 1686 ? and graduated 
B.A. in 1088. Ho was ordained, and in 1693 
was appointed to the rectory of Annagh, a 
parish in Cavan, which includes the town of 
JMturbet. He lived in a house built after 
the siege of Belturbet, and called Mnnm. 
Maxwell from Robert Maxwell, D.D., pre¬ 
bendary of Tynan, at whose charge it was 
built. He was a friend of Philip MacBrady 
[q. v.l vicar of Innishmacgrath, co. Leitrim, 
and from him and from John O’Mulcbonri 
received much information 011 Irish lite¬ 
rature and. history. He lived constantly 
in his parish, where he had service daily, 
and often preached in Irish. He was ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to James, duke of Ormonde, 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1710 
visited Loudon to obtain help in printing 
religious books in Irish. He published in 
Dublin in 1711 ‘A Proposal for the Con¬ 
version of the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ 
in which he advocated the ordination of 
IriBh-speaking ministers, the distribution of 
Irish bibles, prayer-books, and catechism-, 
and the establishment of charity schools. In 
London, in 1711, he published ‘ Seanmor.i 
ar na Priom Phoncibli 11 a Chreideamh,’ 
printed by Elinor Everingham in well- 
formed Irish type, a volume containing a 
long sermon of his own in Irish, a sermon by 
Archbishop Tillotson translated into Irish 
by Philip MacBrady, and three sermons 
by William Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, 
translated into Irish by John O’Mulchonri. 
In 1712 he issued from the same press ‘The 
Ohuroh Catechism explained, and rendered 
into Irish,’ with which were printed * Ornaigh 
le haglmidh usaide na scol chavthanais,’ 

_-7- J* . -1__1___ 
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History of the Efforts for the Conversion of 
the Popish Natives of Ireland,’ which con¬ 
tains among much interesting information 
an account of the first teachers of Irish in 
Trinity College, D ublin. An appendix to the 
second edition, which came out also in 1712, 
contains paragraphs of English printed in the 
Irish character to display its resomblanoe to 
Roman type and the ease with which it may 
he read. He enlisted the aid of the new So¬ 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
his projeot of printing and distributing Irish 
bibles, and a committee was appointed by the 
Irish House of Commons for furthering his 
plans. But, though at first supported by the 
Dales of Ormonde and Sir Robert Southwell, 
Richardson’s efforts subsequently excited op¬ 
position inthoUpperllouseofConvocatiou and 
elsewhere as likely to injure the English inte¬ 
rest in Ireland. His money losses in prin¬ 
ting were considerable, hut, although recom¬ 
mended more than once for a benefice by King, 
lie received only the small deanery of itilmac- 
duagh, worth about 120/. a y ear (July 1731). 

lie published in 1727 ‘I’he Great Folly 
and Superstition and Idolatry of Pilgrimages 
in Ireland,’ which treats principally of the 
pilgrimages to Lough Derg, co. Donegal, 
which he had visited. Ilia love for Irish 
stories is shown by his relation of a grotesque 
local legend of Conan Mael. 

Richardson died in Archdeacon John 
Cranston's house at Ologlier, 0 Sept. 1747. 

[Extract from Matriculation Book of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Anderson’s Historical Sketches 
of the Native Irish, 2nd edit., Edinburgh, 1830 ; 
General Advertiser, 29 Sopt. 1747; Slant's Hist, 
of the Church of Ireland, vol. ii. passim ; Gongh’s 
Topographical Anecdotes, p. 686; Gent. Mag. 
1747, p. 447 ; Cotlon’s Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iv. 
204; Richardeon’s Works.] N, SI. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1807-1788), 
quaker, son of “William Richardson (1624- 
1070) of North Cave, Yorkshire, was horn 
there in 1667. The father, who joined the 
quakers on hearing Fox and Dewsbury 
preach, was often fhiod and imprisoned. 

The lad, after solitary wanderings, became 
a convinced quaker when only sixteen, He 
managed a grazing farm for his mother and 
five onildreu, hut, on her remarriage with a 

« erian, was turned out of the house. 

ran preaohiug at eighteen, having 
bound himself to a weaver, hut after an 
illness he devoted all his time to itinerant 
preaching, and before he was twenty-seven 
had travelled four times all over England 
aud twice through “Wales, He settled in 
Bridlington, and married Priscilla Oanaby, 
by whom ho had live children. In November 
1700 he sailed lor America. Arrived in 


Maryland, he procured ‘ a little white horse ’ 
which carried him over four thousand miles, 
lie Btayed at Pennsbury with William Penn 
[ 5 . v.], was presents! a council with Indians, 
disputed publicly with George Keith [a. v.] 
at Lynn, near Boston, met Thomas Story 
[q. v.J on Long Island, and in Maryland 
preached before the governor and his wife, 
Lord and Lady Baltimore. Upon his return 
to Yorkshire, about 1703, he married as his 
seoond wife Anne Robinson, a Yorkshire 
woman of good family. She died in 1711, 
and Richardson travelled to Ireland and 
again to America in 1781. He died at Hut- 
ton-in-the-Hole, Yorkshire, on 2 June 1768, 
and was buried at Kirhy-Moorside. 

Richardson’s journal,‘ An Account of the 
Life of that Ancient Servant of Christ,’ &c., 
appeared in London, 1767, 8 vo ( 6 th ed. 
12mo. 1843; Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, 
1840, iv.) Although he met and disputed with 
all creeds, his hook speaks harshly of none. 

[Smith's Cat. ii. 485; “Wight’B ’Quakers in 
Ireland, 1731; Collection of Testimonies, 1760, 
pp. 143-6.] C. F. S. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (ft. 1790), 
writer on brewing, chiefly lived at Hull, 
although he had studied brewing in many 
other parts of the kingdom. He is the first 
wxiter to treat scientifically of the processes 
of brewing. IliB earliest work consisted of 
an 1 Advertisement of Proposals for teaching 
hisMethod of brewing Porter and Pale Beers.’ 
This appeared in 1777. He next issued 
1 Statical Estimates of the Materials of 
Brewing j or a Treatise on the Application 
and Use of the Saoeharometer’ (London, 
1784): and lastly , 1 The Principles of Brewing ’ 
(IIuH, 1798, 8 vo; 3rd edit. York, 1806). In 
these works he dwells on the utility of the 
thermometer and saoeharometer in brewing, 
instead of determining quantities by rule of 
thumb. He was the first to bring to the 
knowledge of brewers the use and value of 
the saoeharometer, as Combrune in 1762 had 
first recommended the thermometer, 

[ Ricbardson’sWorks; art . 1 Brewing ’ inEncyd. 
Brit, by S. A. Wyllio.] M. G. W. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1741-1811 P), 
orientalist, horn in 1741, was son of George 
Richardson of Edinburgh, by Jean, daughter 
of George Watson of Woodend, co, Stirling, 
and descended from Sir James Richardson, 
of Smeaton, grandson of Robert Richardson 
(d. 1678) [q. v.] Sir James Richardson, re¬ 
puted eightn baronet of Belmont, Jamaica 
(if. 1778), and Sir George Richardson, reputed 
ninth baronet (<f, 1792), were his brothers. In 
1767 he joined the Society of Antiquaries. 
He matriculatodfrom Wadbam College, Ox¬ 
ford, on 24 Nov. 1776, and was received as a 
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fellow-commoner on the same day. lie ob¬ 
tained the degreo of M.A. by diploma on 
28 Feb. 1780. In the following year be be¬ 
came a member of tbe Middle Temple. He 
died about 1811. 

Richardson's first oriental publication was 
‘A Specimen of Persian Poetry,’ consisting 
of a selection from Hafiz, with historical and 
grammatical illustrations (1774, reprinted 
1802) j but he had previously rendered some 
assistance to Sir William Jones in the pre¬ 
paration of his ‘Persian Grammar’ (1771). 
In 1776 appeared Richardson’s ‘ Grammar of 
the Arabic Language,' which went to a se¬ 
cond edition in 1801 and a third in 1811, 
and has long since retired into oblivion. But 
the work with which his name is ohiefiy 
connected is his ‘Dictionary of Persian, 
Arabic, and English,’printed in two volumes 
at the Clarendon Press in 1777, and appa¬ 
rently reissued in 1800. As a later editor, 
Francis Johnson [q. v.], remarked, this dic¬ 
tionary was little olse than an abridgment 
of Meninski’s ‘ Oriental Thosaur us,’ wit h the 
omission of the Turkish words and some 
additions from Qolius and Oastell (F. John¬ 
son, Pref. to Pen. Arad. Engl. Diet. 1852). 
The socoud volume was the converse of the 
first, English into Persian and Arabic, and 
was less sueeessM. ‘The first volume of 
Richardson’s “Dictionary” was reprinted in 
1800, and the second volume in 1810, by the 
late distinguished oriental scholar, Sir Charles 
Wilkins [q. v.], who on that occasion.. com¬ 
pared the English version of Meninski with 
the original. In doing this, many alterations 
and numerous additions wora made, and 
many mistakes corrected.’ In 1829 the work 
was again revised and greatly improved, 
especially on the Arabic side, by Francis 
Johnson, who in 1852 still further expanded 
the dictionary,which has finally been' recon¬ 
struct ed’ by Dr. Stoiugass [1892]. lu its 
various forms the ‘ Dictionary ’ has proved of 
very great service to several generations of 
students of Persian. The prefatory ‘ Disser¬ 
tation on the Languages, Liloratnro, nnd 
Manners of Eastern Nations,’ was separately 
issued in 1777, and ropuhlished in the follow¬ 
ing year with additions, including ‘Further 
Remarks ’ in criticism of the opinions of Jaoob 
Bryant [q. v.] on ancient mythology. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1888): Brit. 
Mas. Gat,; Lit. Memoirs of Living Authors, 
1791, ii. 105; Gardiner’s Wadham Reg. p. 14.) 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1767 P-1837), 
itinerant showman, began life in the work- 
house at Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire, 
in which town ho subsequently filled several 
menial situations. Starting to try his for¬ 


tune in London, he obtained employment 
a shilling a day with an lslingtoS e°K r f c 
named Rhodes. Here he formed theatrical 
tastes and aspirations, joining in 1782 in a 
club-ioom in the Paviour’s Arms, Shadwell 
the travelling company of a Mrs. Penley 
With little success the company travelled 
from town to town, until Richardson le¬ 
arning 1 o London, started in a small wav 
as a broker. Having thus accumulated some 
money, he took in 1796 the Harlequin public- 
house, opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane 
frequented by theatrical folk. In the same 
year lie made at Bartholomew fair his first 
experiment as a showman, exhibiting a rude 
dramatic performance on a platform built out 
of a first-floor window, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs from the street; stalls for 
tho sale of gingerbread stood beneath the 
structure. Twenty-one performances a day 
are said to have been given. Encouraged by 
his success, lie went on lour. At Edmonton 
ho appeared with Tom Jefferies, a clown of 
high repute from A stloy’s, Among those he 

engaged were MraCJareyandhersonsEdmund 

(Kenn) and Henry. Mrs. Carey appeared as 
Queen Dollololla m ‘Tom Thumb,’ and Kean 
apparently as Tom Thumb. He also engaged 
Oxberry from aprivato theatre in Queen Anne 
Street, Saville Faucil, Barnes, the favourite 
pantaloon, Wallack, and many others who 
subsequently rose to distinction. 

Although uneducated, Richardson was 
shrowcl and clever, and know how to kit 
public tastes. Bartholomew fair and Green¬ 
wich were his favourito haunts. Mark Lemon 
describee a somewhat cheerless performance 
he onco saw, with the rain coming through 
tho canvas, of the ‘ Wandering Outlaw, or 
the Hour of Retribution,’ concluding with 
the ‘Death of Orsina, and the Appearance 
of tho AcousingSpirib.’ Richardson employed 
as scene-painters Grieve and Greenwood. 
His dresses compared in excellence of mate¬ 
rial with those at the patent theatres. He 
tried once to sell thorn, but bought them in 
at 2,0001, as he hold Diem worth 5,000Z. _ The 
front of his show when it was in its meridian 
glory cost 0001 In Richardson’s lnterdnys his 
performance consisted of a tragedy, a comic 
song usually by a person in rustic dress, and 
a pantomime. The tragedies, which were 
changed every day, consisted of ‘Virginius,’ 
‘ Tho Wondering Outlaw,’and ‘Wallace,the 
nero of Scotland.’ When the fair lasted 
four days ‘ The Warlock of the Glen/taken 
in soma sort from Scott’s ‘Black Dwarf,’ 
was given, The ghost was the great effect in 
‘Virginius.’ ‘Dr. FoustuSj or tna Devil will 
have his own/ was tho title of one of the 
pantomimes. The nominal prices of admis- 
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fion were two shillings boxes, one shilling 
pit, and sixpence gallery 

A careful and abstemious man, Richard¬ 
son put by rnonoy which enabled him, after 
expending a good deal in charity, to leave 
over 20,0001, At St. Albans, on one occa¬ 
sion, a fire occurred, in the extinction of 
which Richardson and his company took 
a gallant part, A subscription was raised 
for the sufferers, and Richardson, dressed 
as usual in a seedy black coat, red waist¬ 
coat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock¬ 
ings, handed in a subscription of 1001. ‘ What 
name P ’ asked tho clerk, receiving the reply, 
‘Richardson, the penny showman.’ For ms 
services and liberality he received a per¬ 
mission to play constantly in St. Albans 
during, and for three days after, the fair. 
Richardson bought and furnished ‘ hand¬ 
somely ’ a cottage in Horsemonger Lane, 
Southwark, butpieferred to live in his caia- 
von. Three days before his death he was, 
reluotantly, removed, by order of hie medi¬ 
cal attendant, into the houso, where, at the 
reputed age of seventy, he died on 14 Nov. 
1887. He desired in ilia will to he buried in 
Marlow churchyard, in the same grave as a 
spotted hoy who, twenty years previously, 
had proved an attraction. To the two Reeds, 
musicians, he left 1,0001. each, and the same 
sum to the landlord of the Mazeppa public- 
house, Iloreleydown. Some other legacies 
were left to members of his company, and 
the remainder of his fortune went to two 
nephews and a niece. 

[All that is known concerning Richardson is 
given in Gent. Mag. for 1837, i. 326-7. Por¬ 
tions have been copied into the Records of a 
Stage Veteran, 1836, and the Ooruhill Mag, for 
1865, whence they have boen reprinted in Mr, 
Clark Russell’s Representative Actors. In the 
Era Almanack for 1800 John Oxonford gives a 
vivacious account of tho performances which lie 
witnessed.] J. K. 

RICHARDSON, Sib JOHN (1771- 
1841), judge, third son of Anthony Richard¬ 
son, merchant, of London, was bom in Oop- 
thnll Oourt, Lothbury, on 3 March 1771. 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from University Col¬ 
lege on 26 Jan. 1789, graduated B.A. in 
1792, taking the Barne year the Latin verse 
prize (subject, ‘ Mary Queen of Scota ’), 
and proceeded M.A. in 1795. He was ad¬ 
mitted in June 1793 a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where, after practising for Borne years 
&s a special pleader below the bar, lie was 
called to it in Juno 1803. In early life he 
was closely associated with William titovens, 
treasurer of Queen Anno’s Bounty, by whom 
he was assisted with money while at college, 


and with whom he laboured for the repeal of 
the penal laws against the Scottish episcopal 
church. Richardson was an original member 
of the Nobody’s Club, founded in his honour. 

Richardson was counsel for Cobbettonhis 
trial,_ 24 May 1804, for printing and publish¬ 
ing libels on the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
and other officials, and also in the concurrent 
civilactionof asimilarnaturebrought against 
him by William Oonyngham Plunket m. v.] 
The author of the libel on the Irish officials 
was an Irish judge, Robert Johnson,on whose 
indictment at Westminster m June of the fol¬ 
lowing year Richardson argued withmuch in¬ 
genuity an unsubstantial plea to the jurisdic¬ 
tion,viz. that, the union notwithstanding, the 
court of king's bench had no cognisance of 
offences done by Irishmen in Ireland. The 
plea being disallowed, Richardson appeared 
lor Johnson in the trial which followed, and 
which ended in a nolle prosequi. About the 
same time he found congenial occupation 
in converting the defence of Henry Delahay 
Svmonds on his trial for libelling Dr. John 
Thomas Troy fa. v.], Roman catholic arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, into an attack upon the ca¬ 
tholic religion. Not long afterwards he was 
chosen to fiE the post of ‘devil’ to the at¬ 
torney-general; ana on 30 Nov. 1818 he suc- 
cecdedSir Robert Dallas [q.v.] as puisne judge 
of the court of common pleas, being at the 
same time made seijeant-ut-law. On 3 June 
1819 he was knighted by the prince regent at 
Carlton House. His tenure of office was brief, 
ill-health compelling his retirement in May 
1824, when he had already given proof of high 
judicial capacity. Great part of his later 
life was passed at Malta, where he amused 
himself by editing ‘ The Harlequin, or Anglo- 
Maltese Miscellany,' and drafting a code 
of laws for the island. He died at his 
house inBedfoi'dSquare,London, onl9March 
1841. By his wife Harriet (d. 1839), Richard¬ 
son had issue a son, John Joseph, who was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1832. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Parke’s Life of Wil¬ 
liam Stevens, 1869, pp. 29, 115, 125, 176; 
Howell’s State Trials, xxix, 2, 54, 394, 423; 
Gont. Mag, 1839 pt. i. p. 442, 1841 pt. ii. p. 
01; London Gazette, 8 June 1819; Ann. Reg. 
1818 Ohron. p. 196, 1819 Chron. p. 118, 1811 
App. to Chron. p. 191 ; Times, 20 March 1841; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges; Henderson's Recol¬ 
lections of John Adolphus, p. 220.] J. M. R. 

RICHARDSON, JOnN (1797-1868), 
journalist, was born of Scottish parents in 
1797 near Niagara Falls, Ontario. ELe served 
in the Canadian militia during the war of 
1812, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
the Thames. After his liberation he entored 
the British army, and in 1815 proceeded to 
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England, where he married an Es«ex lady ‘ [Appleton’s Cjel. of Amet. Biogr. ■ Allibo 1 
He spent a portion of his time in Paris, and in Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Morgan's Celebrated Calf ' 

1829 published fEcartfi, or the Salons of Paris,’ dians; Eiohardson’s works, osp. Personal lb! 

which vas vigorously assailed by Jerdan in the morns and Eight Years in Canada.] B, H.R 
‘Literary Gaz et f e,’ for no other reason, accord- RICHARDSON, JOHN (1780-lRfu\ 

ing to Richardson, than that Jerdan, piqued solicitor, was born 9 May ] 780 at Gilmert 
with Oolburn, lmd throatonod to donouneo in Midlothian, where his father had a sm°n 
the next hook Colburnpublished, which hap- property in land, nis father died when b 
paned to be R icliar dson’s. In 1886 Richardson was eight months, and his mother when b 
joined the British auxiliary legion raised by was a few years old. By his mother's aid 
'the Spanish ambassador in London to aid he was related to the Brougham family anl 

the queen regent Christina against the Car- Mrs. Brougham, the sta tesman ’s mother was 
lists. Richardson was appointed senior cap- very kind to him in youth and his friend in 
tain in the sixth Scots grenadiers, and in after years, ne was sent to school at Dal 

1830 attained his majority j he was nlao keith, where he remained till 1794 and then 
made a knight of the military order of St. he was entered at the university’of Edrn- 
Ferdinand by Queon Christina. But ha had burgh, where he was on intimate terms 
a violent quarrel with his commander (Sir) with Henry Brougham and his two brothers 
Georgo De Lacy Evans [q, v.], to whose poli- James and'Peter. His other friends in early 
tics he was hostile, and m his ‘Journal of the life includod Oockburn and Jeffrey Francis 
Movements of the British Legion’(London, Horner, James Grakamo, John Leyden 
1880, 8vo) he charged Evans with treating Thomas Campbell, and Walter Scott! In 

him with gross tyranny._ The matter was younger days he was a strong democrat, and 
made a subjoct of inquiry by the House he wroto songs which were sent to the Irish 
of Commons, and the result not satisfying and British refugees at Hamburg j these he 
Richardson, he returned to the charge in his characterised in later life as ‘ sad trash.’ 

‘ Personal Memoirs ’ (Montreal, 1838, 8vo). In 1796 lie was apprenticed to a writer to 
He also proposed to Theodore Ilook [q. v.] the signot. AfLer being qualified to prac- 
to continue his‘Jack Brag,’with the object tiso law as a solicitor, ho resolved to 
of lampooning Evans and other officers, migrate to London and conduct Scottish 
Hook approved of the idea, hut no publisher cases in parliament. Lord Cockbum chro- 
would take it up (Barham, Life qf Soak, nioles that Richardson was the last of a 
1877, pp. 201-2). hand of young and ambitious Scotsmen 

Meanwhile, Richardson’s tory politics re- • to be devoured by hungry London,’ the 
commended him to the ‘ Times, and in 1888 hunger being not wholly on London’s side, 
he accepted an offer from that journal to He took up his abode in Fludyor Street, 
proceed as its correspondent to Canada, whore W estminst er, where ho lived for many years. 
Papineau’s rebellion was in progress. In this The sum of 1,0001. constitutedhis patrimony, 
capacity Richardson so vigorously supported and he passed, as he writes in his ‘ Diary,’ 
Lord Durham’s arbitrary administration that ‘ many a heavy and sorrowful day’before his 
his engagementwas promptly terminated [see labours bad their recompense. His ultimate 
JjAMBTON, JohuGeorce, first Earl or Dtjr- success as a parliamentary solicitor was great, 
ham]. _ _ and his firm, Richardson, Loch, &Maclauiin, 

In 1840 he established at Brockville, On- was widely esteemed. During thirty years 
tario, a newspaper, the ‘New Era,’ which he discharged the duties of crown agent for 
lasted two veaTs, and in 1848 he began to Scotland, being reputed the most learned 
publish at Kingston the ‘ Native Canadian,’ peerage lawyer of his time. He was also the 
in which he strongly supported Metcalfe’s London law agent of the university of Glas- 
govornment [sco Metcalfe, Charles Theo- gow, which made him an honorary LL.D. on 
PHnytra]. lie afterwards removed to the 2 Dec. 1880. On 13 Nov. 1827 he was ad- 
TJnited States, and continued to write for mitted a writer to the signet, 
the press until his death in 1808. nis other Richardson had literary tastes and culti- 
worlts are: 1 Wacousta, or the Prophecy,’ valed literary society. He was the wise 
1882; ‘Eight Years in Canada,’ Montreal, counsellor and warm friend of Thomas Camp- 
1847, chiefly a record of Richardson’s grisv- bell. In 1821 he introduced George Crabbe 
anoes and opinions; ‘The Guards in Canada,’ to Campbell in Joanna Boillie’s house at 
Montreal, 1848; ‘The Monk Knight of St. Hampstoad, which was near his own. Sir 
John, a Tale of the Crusaders,’ New York, Walter Scott, who regularly corresponded 
1880; 1 Matilda Montgomerie,’ New York, with him, said of him in a letter to Miss 
1861; and 1 Wau-nan-gee , ,. a Romance of Baillie in December 1813: ‘ Johnnie Richard- 
the American Revolution,’New York, 1862, son is as good, honourable, kind-kearted 
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^little fellow as lives in the world, with a 
.jetty taste for poetry, which, lie has wisely 
kept in subjection to the occupation of draw¬ 
off briefs and revising conveyances.’ Scott 
confided to Richardson the secret of the 
tVaverley novels. In 1800 Richardson re¬ 
cords that he met Scott in Campbell’s house 
at Sydenham, where they had ‘ a very merry 
night,’ and Scott, for the only time in his life, 
attempted to sing. At the recommendation 
of Scott he bought, in 1830, the estate of 
jOrUands in Roxburghshire, and spent the 
autumn month s there each year tilll860. He 
saw Sir Walter in June 1882, during his halt 
inLondon.onreturning, as a dying man,from 
Italy to Abbotsford, and the sound of a fami- 
linrvoice aroused Scott from his lethargy and 
made him ask, 1 IIow does Kirklands get on P ’ 
When in his eightieth year, Richardson re¬ 
tired to Kirklands. Soon afterwards he was 
smitten with a mortal malady, but he lin¬ 
gered for throe years. lie died at Kirklands 
on 4 Oot. 1864. 

He married, in 1811, Elizabeth Ilill, an in¬ 
timate friend of Thomas Campbell, and he left 
several children. Somo verses by him are 
indnded in a collection, edited by Joanna 
Baillie, and published in 1823 ; and his name 
ia mentioned without disparagement in the 
'Noctes Ambrosianm ’ for May in that year. 
Lord Cockburn writes of him ( Memorials , 
p. 182): ‘ Though drudging in the depths of 
tbs law, this toil has always been graced by 
the cultivation of letters, and by the cordial 
friendship of the most, distinguished men of 
the age.’ 

[Diary in manuscript; art. by Lord Slon- 
crieff in the North British Review, No. 82, pp. 
483, 601; Blackwood’s Magazine, xiii, 606; 
Gent. Mag. 1866, pt. i. p. 280 (from the Edin¬ 
burgh Courant); Lockhart's Lifo of Scott; 
Beattie’s Life of Campbell; Lord Cookburn’s 
Memorials of his Time; information supplioil by 
W. Innes Addison, osq.] F. R. 

RICHARDSON 1 , SieJOI 1N(1787-1865), 
arctic explorer and naturalist, was born at 
Nith Place, Dumfries, on 6 Nov. 1787. His 
father, Gabriel Richardson, for some time 
provost of Dumfries and a justice of the 
peace for the county, was a friend of Robert 
Burns, who from 1790 to 1790 spent his Sun¬ 
day evenings at Nith Place, Richardson’s 
mother was Anne, daughter of Peter Mun- 
dellof Rosebauk, near Dumfries (Proceedings 
of the Moyal Society, vol. xv. p. xxxvii). 

Richardson was the eldest of twelve chil¬ 
dren, and was so precocious as to read well 
when four years old. Burns lent him Spen¬ 
ser's'Faerie Queon,’ and when, at the age of 
eight, he entered Dumfries grammar school, 
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on the same day as the poet’s eldest eon, Ro¬ 
bert, Burns is reported to have said to Gabriel 
Riohardson, ‘ I wonder which of them will be 
the greatest man,’ To the rough sports of his 
schooldays Riohardson attributed the fact 
that even beyond the middle term of life he 
scarcely knew what fatigue was. In 1800 
he was apprenticed to his uncle, James 
Mundell, a surgeon in Dumfries, and in 1801 
he entered the university of Edinburgh. In 
1804 he was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Dumfries Infirmary, hut returned to Edin¬ 
burgh in 1806; and. in February 1807, hav¬ 
ing qualified as a member of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, was gazetted assistant- 
surgeon on the frigate Nymphe, which 
accompanied Lord Gambier’B fleet to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen. He waB pre¬ 
sent in August 1808 at the blockade of tho 
Russian fleet in the Tagus, and was then 
transferred in quick succession to the Hi¬ 
bernia, the Hercule, and the Blossom. As 
surgeon on the latter sloop he was sent to 
Madeira end Cape Coast Castle, and in 1809 
was engaged on convoy duty to Spain and 
to Quebec. Having in 1810 exchanged into 
the Bombay, he served at the siege of Tarra¬ 
gona, but then obtained leave of absence in 
order to study anatomy in London.. His 
last service afloat was on the Cruiser in the 
Baltic fleet during 1813. 

In February 1814 he was appointed sur¬ 
geon to tho first battalion of marines, then 
in North America, and he wae with Sir 
George Cockburn at tbe taking of Cumber¬ 
land Island and of St. Mary’s, Georgia, in 
1815. He then retired on half-pay, and re¬ 
turned to the university of Edinburgh, de¬ 
voting considerable attention to botany, and 
studying mineralogy under Jamieson. lie 
graduated M.D. in 1810 (liia thesis dealing 
with yellowfevor), and he then began, though 
with little success, to practise as a physician 
in Leith. In 1818 Richardson married for 
the first time, and in 1819 he was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to Franklin's polar 
expedition, being specially commissioned to 
collect minerals, plants, and animals [see 
Fbankmit, Sie John). This appointment 
introduced him to Sn Joseph Bonks, and 
through him to Dr, John Edward Gray. 
After passing the winter of 1819 at Cum¬ 
berland House on the Saskatchewan and 
traversing ono thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles during 1820, they wintered ot 
Fort Enterprise, and in June 1821 started 
down the Coppermine River in birch-bark 
canoes. They reached the coast on 18 July, 
and penetrated Bathurst’s Inlet and Melville 
Sound as far east as CapeTurnagain, 64° east of 
the river mouth, In the Barren Grounds 
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lliey were reduced to great straits, and Hi- tions to Franklin’s 1 Narrative ’ of hiaTeoiTl 
chardson -was compelled in self-defence to expedition, Bioliardson wrb in London • t i 
shoot the Iroquois voyageur Michel, who in 1828 ho was had at his official duties at 
had murdered Robert flood, a midshipman. Chatham, where the Melville hospital of 
On 7 Nov. they were rescued by the Indian which he became chief medical officer had 
Akaitcho, who brought them to Fort Pro- just been built. All his spare time was de- 
vidence. They reached Fort York in thefol- voted to the ‘ Fauna BoreaU-Amoncana'a 
lowing June, and arrived in England in Oc- government publication on a 1 splendid 'sca’le 
toberl822,havingtraversedwhileinAmerica in which he described the quadrupeds anil 
over five thousand five hundred and My fishes, and assisted Swainson with the birds 
miles. In the ‘ Narrative ’ of the journey, while the insects were described by William 
which was published in 1828, and to which Kirby. 

Richardson contributed notices of the fish In 1838 Richardson was appointed phy- 
collected, geognostical observations, and re- sician to the Royal Hospital at Haslar. 
marks on the aurora, Franklin writes: ‘ To Ilere he was mainly instrumental in the 
Dr. Richardson Lhe exclusive merit is due of establishment of tho Haslar Museum, and 
whatever collections and observations have persuaded the admiralty to introduce the 
been mnde in tho department of natural mild methods of treating lunatics. Among 
history, and I am indebted to him in no his pupils was Thomas Ilenry Huxley, who 
small degree for his friendly advice and stated ‘ that he owed what he had to show- 
assistance in the preparation of the present in the way of scientific work or repute to the 
narrative.’ start in life given him by Richardson;’ and 

Having taken up his residenco at Edin- ho was also frequently visited by Dr. (after- 
burgli, whero bo find as a near neighbour wards Sir Joseph) Hooker, who was then 
and friend Francis Boott [q.v.] the botanist, preparing to accompany Sir James Rosa to 
Richardson next devoted himself to de- the Antarctic regions. In 1840 Richardson 
soribing the mammals and birds in tho became inspector of hospitals, 
appendix to Parry’s ' Journal ’ of bis seoond It having been decided in 1847 to send 
voyage (1821-3), which was published in a search expedition after that of Sir John 
1824. In the same year Richardson was Franklin, Richardson was chosen to conduct 
appointed surgeon to tho Ohatham division it, and,. with Dr. John Rae fq. v.] as his 
of the marines, no was, however, allowed second in command, he soiled from Liver- 
to accompany Franklin on his second ex- pool on 26 March 1848. Travelling hy way 

? edition to the mouth of the Mackenzie in of New York, Albany, Montreal, and the 
826, taking with him Thomas Drummond lakes to SaulL Saint Marie, Fort William, 
[q. v.] as his assistant naturalist. After and Norway nouso on Lake Winnipeg, they 
wintering at Fort Franklin on Great Bear reached Cumberland Honso, two thousand 
Lake, having left Drummond at Cumberland eight hundred and eighty miles from New 
House on the Saskatchewan, he and Frank- York, on 13 June, sixty-four days after 
lin separated on 4 July 1826, Richardson starting, and the estuary of the Mackenzie, 
being sent with eleven men to explore tho four thousand fivo hundred miles from New 
nine hundred miles of coaBtfrom the Mao- York, on 4 Aug. On 3 Sept, they were com- 
konzie eastwards to tho Coppermine River pelled by ico-lloes to abandon their boats in 
in the two boats Dolphin and Union. This Joy Cove, Union and Dolphin Straits, nine 
be accomplished bv 8 Aug., and regained miles north of Cope Kendall. They then 
Fort Franklin on 1 Sept., having travelled marched to Fort Confidence, on the north 
nearly two thousand miles in ten weeks, side of Great Bear Lake, and reached it after 
lie thon made a canoe voyage round the crossing the Richardson and Kendall Rivers 
Great Slave Lake for geological purposes; on 16 Sept. During tho winter they made 
and then, Franklin not having returned, hourly observations of the temperature,which 
started in December for Carlton House, for two days (17 and 18 Dec.) averaged 
where Drummond rejoined him in April 66i°F. ‘below zero,’ besides noting the hero- 
1827, with large botanical and otbor collec- meter,tbewind,andtbomagnetiopuenomena. 
tions. On 18 June be and Franklin met In the following spring Richardson left Roe, 
once more at Cumberland House, and, after whowastwontyyearshisjumor,incommand, 
being muoh fdled in New York, they reached and returned to England, reaching Liver- 
England in September 1827. While pre- pool on 0 Nov. 1849. Owing to his excellent 
paring hie * Narrative of the Proceedings of arrangements for food and conveyance dur- 
the Eastern Detachment of the Expedition,’ ing Franklin’s seoond expedition and this 
and the ‘ Observations on Solar Radiation,’ search expedition, not only was there no loss 
‘Meteorological Tables,’ and other oontribu- of life, but there was not even any privation 
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fueh as temporarily to endanger the health 

the men. Ilis ‘Journal/ published in 1851, 
was ( a model of the .journal of a scientific 
traveller . . . abounding in varied informa¬ 
tion in relation to the geology of the country 
rassed through, its natural productions, ana 
inhabitants.’ 

Being refused the appointment of director- 
general of the medical department of the 
navy, on the ground of his age, Richardson 
now, after forty-eight years’ service, retired 
and passed the greater part of his remaining 
years at Lnncrigg, Grasmere, the property of 
hfe mother-in-law, Mrs. Fletcher, and, after 
her death in 1868, of his wife. Here lie ac¬ 
complished much literary work, writing the 
articles ‘Ichthyology’ and ‘Franklin’ for 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ during the 
winter of1866-7, and that on ‘PolarRegions,’ 
afterwards expanded into a volume, in 1859, 
and editing a second edition of Yarrell's 
‘British Fishes ’ in 1860. He also contri¬ 
buted to the ‘ Museum of Natural History,’ 
and read Burns’s works, Gawain Douglas’s 
‘Virgil,’ and Blind Hany’s * Wallace ’ for the 
Philological Society’s ‘Dictionary,’ published 
by Oxford University. lie gavo medical aid 
to the poor, acted as a magistrate, and spent 
much time in gardening, while his charac¬ 
teristic energy waa evinced almost to the last 
in a tour of the picture galleries of Paris, 
Florence, Romo, Naples, and Venico between 
November 1862 and March 1868. 

Richardson died at Lancrigg on 6 June 
1866, and was buried in Grasmere church¬ 
yard. Ha was elected a follow of the Royal 
Society in 1826, and received the royal medal 
in 1866. He was knighted in 1846, made 
companion of the Bath in 1860, and received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university oi 
Dublin in 1867. 

Richardson was thrice married—first, on 
1 June 1818, to Mary, daughter of William 
Stiven of Leith, who died on 26 Dec. 18S1; 
secondly, in January 1833, to Mary, daughter 
of John Booth of Sbichuey, near Ingoldmells, 
Lincolnshire, andnieceof Sir JohnFranklin, 
who died on 10 April 1846 ; and thirdly, 
on 4 Aug. 1847, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of Archibald Fletcher [q. v.] of Edinburgh 
and Eliza Fletcher [q. v.] By his second 
wife he had four sons and two daughters. 

Richardson's chief works, especially as an 
ichthyologist, were his appendices to the 
official narratives of various voyages, which 
included, in addition to those of Franklin and 
Parry, already mentioned: 1. ‘ The Zoology 
of Captain Beechoy’s Voyage to the Pacific 
and Behring’s Straits in H.M.S. Blossom,’ 
4to, 1839, in. conjunction with E. T. Bennett, 
B, Owen, J. IS. Gray, W. Buckland, W. 
vox XVI. 


Sowerby, &c. 2. The fish in * Zoology of 

the Voyage of ILM.S. Sulphur,’ 4to, 1843. 
8. ‘The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Erebus and Terror, under Sir James Olark 
Ross, 1839-1843,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1844-1876, in 
conjunction with J. E. Gray and others. 
4. The fish in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of 

H. M.S. Samarang, under Sir Edward Belcher, 
1843-1846,’4to, 1848. 6. The fossil mammals 
in ‘ Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under Captain Henry Kellett, 1841-1846/ 
4to, 1862. 6. ‘ Notes on the Natural His¬ 
tory ’ in ‘ The Last of the Arctic Voyages 
(Sir E. Belcher’s, in H.M.S. Assistance), 
1862-1864/ 8vo, 1866, in conjunction with 
R. Owen, Lovell Reeve, Thomas Bell, and 
J. W. Salter. His other works included: 

I, ‘ leones Piscium/ pt. i., all published, 8vo, 

1843. 2. ‘ An Arctic Searching Expedition: 
a Journal of a Boat-voyage through Rupert’s 
Land and the Arctic Sea in search of the 
Discovery Ships under the command of Sir 
John Franklin; with an appendix on the 
PhysicalGeographyofNorthAmerica/2vols. 
8vo, 1851. 3. ‘Catalogue of Apodal Fish in 
the .. .British Museum; translated from the 
German MS./ 8vo, 1866. 4. ‘ Second Sup¬ 
plement to the first edition of William 
Yarrell’s “ History of British Fishes,” being 
also a First Supplement to the second edi¬ 
tion/ 8vo, 1860. 6. ‘The Polar Regions,’ 

enlarged from the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
article, 8vo, 1861. 

[‘Life ’ by John Macllraith, 8ro, 1868 ; Alli- 
bone's Biot, of English Literature; Proceedings 
of the Royal Sooiety, vol. xv. 1867; Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxzvi. 
1866.] G. S. B. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN (1817-1886), 
Cumberland poet, was bom at Stone House 
(now called Piper House) in Noddle Vale, 
near Keswiok, Cumberland, on 20 Aug. 1817. 
IIisfather,DanielRichaTdson,andhismother, 
Mary Faulder, were natives of the Vole. He 
was educated under ‘Priest’ Wilson, who 
taught the school of St. John’s in the Vole, 
and was incumbent of its little church. 
On leaving school Richardson followed his 
father’s trade os a mason, and eventually as a 
builder. Among other works of a public cha¬ 
racter he rebuilt the church of St. John’s in 
the Vale, the parsonage, and the schoolhouse. 
About 1867 he became master of the school, 
in which he laboured with untiring energy 
and remarkable success till partially disabled 
by a paralytic seizure about a year before 
hie death. He died on the fell side, near 
his residence, Bridge House, on 80 April 
1886. He married Grace Birkett, who, with 
eight of their family of ten _ children, sur¬ 
vived him. Many of his writings, which are 
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numerous, both in prose and verse, are in the 
vernacular of the district of Cumberland in 
which he had spent his life. Besides his 
1 Cummerlnnd Talk ’ (1st ser. Carlisle, 1871 ; 
2nd ser. Carlisle, 1876), Richardson read 
seven papers to the Keswick Literary So¬ 
ciety, which were printed in the * Transac¬ 
tions of the Cumberland Association for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science.’ In 
1879 and 1880 he contributed to the 'West 
Cumberland Times ’ a series of sketches, 
‘ Stwories ’at Granny used to tell.’ He also 
contributed to various newspapers pieces of 
poetry and prose, some of them in the Cum¬ 
berland dialect. Most of his compositions 
ore characterised by liumouT and pathos. As 
u poet and song-writer he had a great local 
reputation, and his liierary work often proved 
of conspicuous merit. 

[Information from Mr. W. Bouth Fitzpatrick, 
his son-in-law; Bawnsloy’s Literary Associa¬ 
tions of tho English Lakes, ii. 231.] A. N. 

RICHARDSON, Sir JOHN LARKINS 
CHEESE (1810-1878), speaker of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of New Zealand, was son of 
Robert Richardson of the Bengal civil ser¬ 
vice, and Mary Anne his wife. lie was horn 
in Bongal on 4 Aug. 1810, and sent to England 
to he educated for the East Indian military 
service, entering in 1827 Addiscomhe Col¬ 
lege. In 1828 he returned to India, and on 
12 Dec. entered the East India Company’s 
service as a cadet in the Bengal artillery, 
becoming lieutenant on 19 Aug. 1887. He 
servod in the Afghan campaign of 1842, and 
was wounded at tho capture of Istaliff on 
29 Sept. Ho also sorved through the Sikh 
wars, and during part of the time acted ns 
aide-de-camp to General Sir Ilarry Smith; 
was wounded at Eorozeshah, and received 
medal and clasps (22 Dec. 1846). Ho was made 
commissary-general of ordnance on 21 Aug. 
1846, was promoted captain on 6 Oct. 1816, 
and retired on 18 March 1852. On 28 Nov. 
1864 he became major. 

After tho death' of his wife, Richardson 
decided in 1864 to go out to New Zealand, 
with a view to settling his family there 
if the prospoct were promising. He made a 
Ihorougli tour of the colony, of which ho 
gave, on his return to England, a very useful 
practical account in an anonymous hook en¬ 
titled ' A Summer Excursion to New Zea¬ 
land.’ In Juno 1860 he left England as a 
settler, and, arriving at Port Chalmers in 
October, purchased an estate in Otago, which 
he called Willowmead. Ho occasionally con¬ 
tributed to tho'Otago Witncss/audin March 
1860 became member, and subsequently 
speaker, of the provincial council for his own 


district of Clutha. In MaylseThT^ 
elected supermtendentof Otago province^ 
displayed marked capacity in controlling the 
gold rush which took place in that sear 6 
rapidly organised an effectivepoliceindescmf 
service, and prevented all trouble. In 186' 
he was defeated in the new election for 
superintendent, but was returned to the dm 
vinoial council, of which be again became 
speaker; m October he also entered the House 
of Representatives as member for Dunedin 
district. lie continued to represent bis own 
district in the provincial council till I860 
when he was beaten, and was elected for Nesv 
Plymouth. 

In November 1864 Richardson became 
postmaster-gonoral in the Weld ministr y 
and in 1866, on the reconstruction of that 
ministry, continued in office as executive 
councillor without portfolio. He was largely 
responsible for legislation connected with the 
militia and the regulation of the goldfields. 
In 18Q7 he was summoned to the legislative 
council, and in 1868 was elected speScer and 
left the ministry. He filled his new office 
with dignity, and was at once courteous and 
firm. In 1874 he was knighted. Hs died at 
Dunedin on 6 Dec. 1878. He left three 
children, settled in New Zealand. 

Richardson took particular interest in the 
educational progress of the young colony, 
lie started the girls’ high school, founded a 
scholarship tenable by boys of the high 
school at Otago University, and was first 
chancellor of the latter. 

[Now Zealand Times, 8 Dec. 1878; Mennell’s 
Dictionary of Australian Biography; official 
records,] C. A. H. 


RICHARDSON, JONATHAN (lflCo- 
1746), portrait-painter and author, was born 
in 1606. His father died about 1673, and 
fivo years later his mother remarried, where¬ 
upon Richardson’s stepfather apprenticed him 
to a scrivener, although the profession was 
little to his taste. Released before the ex¬ 
piration of his apprenticeship by his master's 
retiring from business, Richardson followed 
his own inclination towards painting, and at 
tlin ago of twenty became the pupil of John 
Riley [q. v. j, the well-known portrait-painter. 
He lived until his master’s death in Riley’s 
house, and married Riley’s niece. By acquir¬ 
ing his master’s solid and masterful method 
of portrait-pointing, Richardson succeeded in 
attaining a reputation for portrait, or rather 
face, painting which made him conspicuous 
even in the days of Sir Godfrey Knellerfq. v.] 
and Michael Dahl [q. v.l, the portrait-painters 
then most in vogue. Richardson succeeded 
these painters in tho patronage of the public. 
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gis portraits have little of genius or romance 
is themi but they are honest and trustworthy 
likenesses of the persons whom they represent. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said that Richardson 
anderatood his art very well scientifically, but 
that his manner was cold and hard. There are 
aood examples of Richardson’s work in the 
national Portrait Gallery, including his own 
portrait, and those of Anne Oldfield, Lord- 
chancellor Talbot, Pope, Prior, Steele, and 
Vertue the engraver. Richardson was on 
intimate terms of acquaintance with Pope 
(whose portrait he painted, etched (‘ amicitioa 
causa ’), or drew several times), Prior, Gay, 
and other conspicuous members of the literary 
world. At the College of Surgeons thore is 
a portrait by Richardson of Dr. Cheseldon, 
undone of Dr. Bradley at the Royal Society. 
Richardson drew a very large number of por¬ 
trait heads in challt, and during the latter 
part of his life drew many portraits in this way 
nf himself, his son, and of Pope. There are 
mod examples to be seen in the print-room 
at the British Museum, including portraits of 
Lawrence Eusden, poet laureate; Sir Isaac 
Newton, Milton, Sir J. Thornhill, his master, 
Biley, and Riley's wife, and others. Heetched 
a few portraits, such as Lord Somers, Dr. 
Mead, and Milton. He had several pupils, 
notably Thomas Hudson (1709-1779) Tq. v.], 
who married one of Richardson’s daughters, 
and, as the master of Reynolds, carried down 
a good tradition of English painting from 
Riley onwards. Another pupil was George 
Knapton [q. v.] 

Richardson also obtained soma distinction 
ns an author, and, according to Dr. Johnson, 
waa better known by his books tkau his 
pictures. In 1715 lie published an ‘ Essay 
on the Theory of Painting,’ and in 1719 two 
others, 1 An Essay on the whole Art of Cri¬ 
ticism in Relation to Painting,’ and ‘ An 
Argument in behalf of tho Science of a 
Connoisseur.’ These works wont through 
more than one edition, and were eventually 
joined together and published in two volumes 
in 1726, and later, in 1778, in one volume, 
edited by his sou; a still later edition, in 
1792, was published ns a supplement to Wal¬ 
pole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Paint ing,’ with a dedi¬ 
cation to Sir Joshua 1 teynolds. The ‘ Theory of 
Painting’romainod for many years a standard 
work upon tho subject; and although the lau- 

E is rather pompous and exaggerated, 
rdson displays an appreciation of the 
works of tho old masters, with a patriotic 
belief in the capability of the English race 
to produce works to rival them, a contention 
which had some remarkable effect in certain 
instances, Rogarthissaid to have beenstima- 
iated by Richardson's treatise to paint his two 


great works on the staircase of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital j and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as a boy, owed much of bis early enthusiasm 
for art, and his desire to become a rival to 
Raphael, to the perusal of Richardson’s work. 
In 1722 there was published ‘An Account 
of the Statues and Bas-reliefs, Drawings and 
Pictures in Italy, France, &.O., with Remarks/ 
&c. (2nd edit. 1764). This work was com¬ 
piled from materials collected by the younger 
Jonathan Richardson during a tour on the 
continent, and edited by the father. It was 
the first English guide to works of art in Italy, 
and no less a parson than Winckelmann (in 
the preface to his ‘ Geachichte der ICunst ’) 
decided that, in spite of its deficiencies, it was 
yet the best book to be had upon the subject. 

Richardson was well known among his 
contemporaries for his piety and patriotism, 
and his views on these subjects and others 
connected with literature were familiar to 
the frequenters of such well-known re¬ 
sorts as Will’s, Button’s, and Slaughter's. 
Among the favourite topics inflicted on his 
friends by Richardson were the poems of 
Milton; he published,in 1734, ‘Explanatory 
Notes and Remarks on “ Paradise Lost,”’ by 
J. Richardson, father and son, with a life 
of the author, and a portrait of Milton etched 
by Richardson himself. This work excited 
some derision, but was not by any means 
unworthy of respect. An unfortunate remark 
by Richardson with regard to the assistance 

g iven to him by his sou led to a caricature 
y Hogarth. Richardson also devoted much 
of his literary activity to verse, and published 
in 1745 a volume, ‘ Poems on several occa¬ 
sions.' In 1776, after the death of both father 
and son, a volume appeared entitled ‘ Morning 
Thoughts, or Poetical Meditations, Moral, 
Divine, and Miscellaneous, together with 
several Poems on various subjects by the 
late Jonathan Richardson, with Notes by his 
Son, lately deceased.’ Of this volume Horace 
Walpole said that it was ‘not much to the 
honour of Ilia muse, but exceedingly so to 
that of his piety and amiable heart.’ 

Riehawlson had a valuable collection of 
drawings by the old masters, part of which 
he inherited from his master, Riley. His 
drawings wore sold in 1747, after his death, 
tlio sale occupying eighteen days, and realising 
over 2,0007. Many were bought by Hudson, 
his son-in-law, and passed from his collection 
to that of Sir Josbua Reynold s and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,andaxenowdispersedovertheprin~ 
oipal collections in Europe. The remainder 
of his collection, including hundreds of his 
own drawings, was sold in 1771, after his 
son’s death. 

Richardson died suddenly at his house in 
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Queen Square,Bloomsbury, on 28May 1745. meat -was on the start' of the then 
Heleftfour daughters, one of whom married journal, the ‘ Morning Post,’ and he aft 
Thomas Iludson the painter. wards became one of its proprietors -royf* 

His only son, Jonathan- Rioiiahdson the connected with this journal he fousht a An 1 
younger (1004-1771), followed his father’s in Hyde Park with Sir Henry Bate Dudle 
profession as a portrait-painter, but was too ("0. v.1, and was wounded in the right axm 
near-sighted to meet with any success. Some He also contributed letters, signed ‘eL?’ 
drawings by him, including portraits of Prior, liskman,’ to a paper called * The Citizen.’ As 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the elder Richardson, a satirist he is chiefly known by his contn- 
are in the British Museum. He is best known butions to the 1 Rolliad ’ and the ‘Proba- 
for his association with his father in his lite- tionary’ odes—publications each of which 
vary productions. After his death a volume passed through twenty-one editions. For 
was published, entitled * Richardsoniana, or the former Richardson wrote Nos. 4,10 and 
Occasional Reflections on the Moral Nature 11 in part i. and S and 4 in pait ii! ■ while 
of Man, suggested by various Authors, an- for the latter he wrote Nos. 4 and" 19 th- 
cient and modern, ana exemplified from these ‘ Delavaliad,’ several other poems, and much 
Authors,withsevoral Anecdotes interspersed, of the prose. He wrote many other fugitive 
by the late Jonathan Richardson, juu., Esq,’ pieces for the whigs, and contributed to the 
(1770). lie died in Queen Square, Blooms- 1 Political Miscellanies ’ (1790). Hisbest- 
bury,on6 June 1771, aged 77, and was bunod known satire was entitled ‘ Jelcyll, an Ec- 
near liis father in the churchyard of St. George logue ’ [see under Juicvll, Josnrn], He 
the Martyr, Bloomsbury. published for his party in 1787 an anonymous 

[Walpolo’s Anecd. of Painting, od. TVoi'imm: pamphlet, called‘The complete Investigation 
Leslie Taylor’s Life and Times of Sir Joshua of Mr. Eden’s Treaty,’which embodied expert 
Reynolds; Mason’s Gray, 1837, p 230 , Rod- commercial statistics, 
grnvo’s Diet, of Artists: Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.; Through the introduction of RiclmrdWil- 
information from F. M. O’Donoghuo, osq., F.S.A.; son, M.P. for Ipswich, an early and intimate 
Richardson’s own works.] L. O. friend, Richardson became known to tli» 

RIOHARDSON, JOSEPH (1755-1803), Duke of Northumberland, and by bis influ- 
author, born at Hexham, Northumberland, euce represented the borough of Newport in 
in 1765, was the only child of Joseph Ri- Cornwall from 1700 until liis death. He 
chardson, a tradesman in that town. He never spolto in the House of Commons, partly 
was educatod at naydon Bridge school, and through diffidence, and partly through anxiety 
admitted sizar at St. John’s College, Cam- lest the Northumbrian buTr, which ha never 
bridge, on 4 July 1774. His fathers means could shake off, should expose him to ridi- 
were insufficient for tho complete education cule. For many years ho assisted Sheridanin 
ofhisson, and the cost of his residence at tho management of Drury Lane Thoatre, and 
college was borne by a titled lady of North- ultimately acquired, at the cost of 2,0001, a 
umborland who discovered his talents, but share in the property. The money for this 
in 1778 she cut off hor contributions. Al- purchase was chiefly found by his friends, 
though he was readmitted as pensioner on and mainly by the Duke of Northumberland, 
25 Sept. 1780, he left the university without and on Richardson’s early death the duke 
taking a degree. cancelled the loan. His animated comedy, 

Richardson, although intondod for the ‘The Fugitive,’ was brought out at the 
church, adopted the law as his profession, and King’s Theatre in the Haymarket by the 
entered himself on 24 March 1781 as a slu- Drury Lane Company with much success on 
ilont at tho Middle Temple, whore ho was 20 April 1792, and, when printed, passed 
duly called. He was considered at that through three editions. The prologue was 
time ‘ a remarkably fine, showy young man,’ by Richard Tickell [q. v.] and the epilogue 
possessed of an admirablo understanding, and by Burgoyne. Richardson also wrote the 
able to express his opinions in forcible lan- prologue to the * Glorious First of June,’ the 
guage. In later life he was called, on ac- oftev-pieco which was acted at Drury Laue 
count of his geniality, and in spite of his love on 2 J uly 1794 for the benefit of the widows 
of disjiutat ion, the ‘well-natured Richardson.’ and children of the men who perishedunder 
On lus arrival in London he mainly dovoted Earl IJowe on 1 June in that year, 
himself to journalism, and although lie ap- • Despite failing health, Richardson adhered 
peared as counsel in a few contested election to a parliamentaiw life. On one occasion be 
petitions, when ho is said to havo excelled remained in tho House of Commons untd five 
in cross-examination, he soon abandoned the o’clock in tho morning to record his vote in 
legal profession, tho small minority with Fox, lie then went 

Richardson’s earliest journalistic ongage- to the Wheatsheai Inn, near Virginia Water, 
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Eddied on 9 June 1803. He was buried in 
Eo-ham eliurchyard on IS June. Ilis death 
•^as keenly felt by Sheridan, and the story 
told by Mooie (Life of Sheridan, li. 317) that 
Sheridan, through hisown negligence, arrived 
too late for the funeral, is contradicted by 
John Taylor. Eiehnrdson's wife, Sarah, was 
a relative of Dr. Isaac Watts. She survived 
him, with four daughters. Their necessities 
were in some measure relieved by the publi¬ 
cation, with a good list of subscribers, of a 
volume, edited by Mrs. Richardson, called 
the ‘Literary Relics of the late Joseph Ri¬ 
chardson’ (1807). This included 1 The Fu¬ 
gitive,’ a few short poems, and a sketch of 
his life, written by John Taylor. Prefixed 
to it is a portrait, painted by M. A. Shee, and 
engravedby W. J. Newton, The picture was 
alsoengravedinl800 by Ridley. Some letters 
by Richardson are in Parr’s ‘ Works’ (viii. 
320-2), and in Moore’s ‘ Sheridan ’ (ii. 76 -90). 

Mrs. Sarah Richardson, besides preparing 
for the press her husband's ‘ Relics,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1808 ‘ Original Poems,’ for the use 
of young persons on a plan recommended by 
Dr. Watts, and (by subscription), after the 
destruction of Drury Lano Theatre by fire 
bad ruined the family, 1 Gertrude, a Tragic 
Drama,’ and ‘ Ethelred, a legendary Tragic 
Drama,’ in 1809. She died late m 1823 or 
early in 1824. 

[Life prefixed to Relice, 1807; Fraser Roe’s 
Sheridan, ii. 184-6 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
ill. 334; Gout. Mag. 1803 i. 602-3,1824 i. 180; 
Courtney's Pari. Representation of Cornwall, 
p, 885; Genest’s English Stage, vii. flfl-6; in¬ 
formation from Mr. R. F. Scott, 8t. John's 
College, Cambridge.] W. P. C. 

RICHARDSON, JOSEPH (1814-18G2), 
flautist, was born in London in 1814. lie 
studied the flute under Charles Nicholson 
[q, v.], and attended the royal academy of 
music from January 1836 to June 1836, suc¬ 
ceeding Nicholson as professor of the flute 
at that institution in 1837. He became the 
popular solo flautist of his day. For many 
years he was the chief attraction at Jullien’s 
promenade concerts, but, in consequence of 
unfair treatment, he left Jullien and became 
principal flautist, at a small salary, in the 
queen’s hand. lie died in Lon don on 22 March 
1862. Richardson practised literally‘ all day 
and every day ’ (Rooesteo), and attained an 
extraordinary neatness and rapidity of exe¬ 
cution. His tone was, however, hard and 
thin, and he seldom played with musical 
feeling. The pieces m which he proved 
most successful were Drouet’s ‘ Rule Bri¬ 
tannia,’ Auber’s ‘Les Montagnards,’his own 
variations on ‘ There's nae Luck ’ (published 
in 1846, fol.), and the Russian national 
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hymn. The last two are still popular with 
flautists. He composed many brilliant and 
difficult fantasias for the flute, and edited a 
volume of technical studies for the instru¬ 
ment (London, 1814, fol.) 

[Roclcstro’s Treatise on the Flute; Grove’s 
Diet of Mustcians; Brit. Mus. Cat. Music.] 

.T G rT 

RICHARDSON, MOSES AAEON 
(1790-1871), antiquary, born in 1793, wasthe 
younger son of George Richardson (d. 1806), 
master of Blackett’8 charity school, Now- 
castle. His elder brother was Thomas Miles 
Richardson [q, v.l, the artist. Richardson’s 
father came of a family of small landed pro¬ 
prietors in North Tyne, but, having offended 
his parents by his marriage, had sunk in the 
world. 

Moses Richardson was interested from an 
early age in genealogy and local history. 
In 1818 he published by subscription ‘ A Col¬ 
lection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, 
&c., in the Parochial Chapel of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;’ it was illustrated 
with twenty-three plates of arms and a title- 
page, by his brother. This was followed in 
1820 by a larger work, in two volumes, deal¬ 
ing with the church of St. Nicholas, contain¬ 
ing fifty engravings from drawings by his 
brother. In 1824 Richardson, in conjunc¬ 
tion with James Walker, brought out ‘ The 
Armorial Bearings of the several Incor¬ 
porated Companies of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with a brief Historical Account of each Com¬ 
pany ; together with Notices of the Corpus 
Ohristi or Miracle Plays anciently performed 
by the Trading Societies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.’ Meanwhile, Richaidson had begun 
business in a shop at 6 Blackett Street, New¬ 
castle, as a bookseller and music and print 
Bellor. He afterwards removed to 101 Pil¬ 
grim Street, and finally to 44 Grey Street; 
and, having added printing to his business, 
published a ‘Directory of Newcastle and 
Gateshead ’ for 1838, In the same year, when 
the British Association visited Newcastle, 
Richardson issued ‘ Richardson’s Descriptive 
Companion’ of the town and neighbourhood, 
with ‘An Inquiry into the O-igin of the 
Primitive Britons.’ It was reissued in 1846. 
In emulation of Sykes’s ‘Local Records,’ 
issued in 1824 and 1833, Richardson next 
produced ‘ The Local Historian’s Table Book 
of Remarkable Occurrences, Historical Facts, 
Legendary and Descriptive Ballads, &o., con¬ 
nected with tho Counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham.’ It 
appeared in six volumes between 1841 and 
1816, illustrated by more than eight hundred 
woodcuts. Jt showed great industry, but 
felled financially. It was reissued by Bohn in 
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1846 under tie title of ‘ Tie Borderer's Table 
Book.’ Richardson, issued in seven annual 
volumes, from 1847 onwards, ‘ Reprints of 
Rare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient Manu¬ 
scripts chiefly illustrative of the History of 
the Northern Counties.’ He had the assist¬ 
ance of Joseph Hunter and other antiquaries, 
and produced the volumes on fine paper, beau¬ 
tifully printed, with illuminated dedications 
and initials. In I860 Richardson emigrated 
to Australia, and became a rate-collector at 
Prahran, a suburb of Melbourne. Here, on 
2 Aug. 1871, lie died, and was buried in tho 
St. Iulda comctory. 

He was married, and left a son, George 
Bourcliier Richardson (d. 1877), who shared 
his father's tastes; he executed some of the 
woodcuts in the ‘Table Book’ and tho ‘Re¬ 
prints;’ lectured and wrote on local anti¬ 
quities ; and failing, after his father's emigra¬ 
tion, to carry on hie business with success, he 
followed him in 1864 to Australia. He acted 
for some time os librarian of the Melbourno 
Mechanics’ Institute, but eventually became 
a journalist and editor of the 1 Wallaroo 
Times.’ Prom 1874 he taught drawing and 
watercolour painting at Adelaide, whore he 
died on 28 Nov. 1877. 

[Wolford's Mon of Murk ’twixt Tyne and 
Tweed, iii. ‘294-8 ; Richardson's Works, 
Lowndes's Bibl, Manual, vol. iv.l 

G. La G-. N. 

RICHARDSON, RICHARD (1683- 
1741), botanist and antiquary, horn at North 
Bierloy on 6 Sept. 1663 and baptised at 
Bradford on 24 Sept., was the eldest, son of 
William Richardson of North Biorley (1029- 
1G67), who married at Elland in Halifax on 
2 Aug. 1669 Susannah {d. 1708), daughter 
of Gilbert Saviloof Greellnnd in that parish. 
Tho father died intest ate, with assets not qu tie 
sufficient for the payment of his debts, but 
Richard, out of the landed estate, providod 
for his sister and younger brother. 

Richard was oducatod at Bradford school, 
and on 20 June 1081 matriculated from Uni¬ 
versity College, lOxford. He is said to have 
taken the degree of bachelor of physic at 
Uxford, hut this statement appears doubtful. 
On 10 Nov. 1081 he was entered as a student 
at Gray’e Inn, and probably divided his time 
for some years between London and the 
university.' lie matriculated at Leyden on 
20 Bept, 1087, and lived for three years in 
tho hotiso of Paul Hermann, the eminent 
professor of botany. Boerhaavo was among 
hie follow-students, His Latin thesis ‘Do 
Febro Tertians' for a doctor’s degree at Ley¬ 
den on 13 March 1090 was printed, with a 
dedication to Richard Thornton, ‘ nmico et 
EonWanguiueo suo,' When he returnod to 


England and settled on hispropertv hen™-, 
tised as M.D., but most of his profeLm*! 
services were rendered gratuitously ^ 
With the ample means at his comtnai.,1 
Richardson travelled much in En-S’ 
Wales, and Scotland in search of rare botani’ 
cal specimens, particularly of the crmnC 
gamin, class, and liberally patronised l e3 - 
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, . , . -lierley was well 

stocked with curious plants, both indige¬ 
nous and exotic, and his was considered the 
best collection in the north of England if 
not m the whole country. He planted a 
seedling eednr of Lebanon, sent to him by Sir 
Hans yion.no, at Bierley nail; the tree i*. 
conspicuous in the engravings of that place' 
and lie constructed the second hothouse that 
was made in England, ne also formed a 
very valuable library of botanical and his¬ 
torical works, which passed to his descen¬ 
dant, Miss Francos Mary Richardson-Currer 
[q. v.l of Eshton Hall, who inherited both 
Hie Richardson and Currer estates. She 
owned tho two manuscript indexes which 
ha drew up, one in 1690 and the other in 1787, 
of the plantB in his garden. The earlier was 
ready for the prase. 

Richardson lived in close intimacy with 
Ralph Thoresby, and corresponded with Sir 
liana Sloaue, Dilleniue, Grouovius, Petiver, 
and other prominent botanists and anti¬ 
quaries. The bundles of his correspondence 
which bolonged to MissOurrer occupied thir¬ 
teen folio volumes, and would have filled eight 
l hick octavo volumos of print. Many other 
lei tars are among the Sloane MSS. at the Bri¬ 
tish Museum and tho doouments at the Royal 
Society. Numerous letters to and from him 
are printed in Nichols’s J Illustrations of Li¬ 
terature'(vole. i.iu.and iv.) andinSir J.E 
Smith’s ‘ Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linntuus and other Naturalists’ (ii. 130-90). 
Dawson Turner edited for Miss Ourrer, m 
1836, a privatoly printed volume of ‘Extracts 
from the Literary and Scientific Correspon¬ 
dence of Richard llichnrdson, M.D.’ He was 
eloctcd F.R.S. in 1712, and contributed to 
the Royal Society's ‘Transactions’ several 
papers on antiquities in Lancashire and York¬ 
shire (for the titles see Watt's ‘Bibliotheca 
Britannica.’) Richardson’s letter to Heame, 
on some antiquities in Yorkshire (1712), is 
printed in Ilearne’e edition of LelandVItine¬ 
rary’ (ed. 1712, ix. 142-9); lie permitted 
Iloarno to print several manuscripts in his 
possession. 

Richardson died at. Bierley on 21 April 
1741, and was, as he had directed, buried 
in Olockheaton chapel in Birstal, which he 
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had rebuilt. A monument with a Latin, in¬ 
scription was erected to his memory. He 
married, at Luddendon chapel in Halifax 
on 9 Feb. 1699-1700, Sarah, only daughter 
and heiress of John Orossley of Kershaw 
Bouse, Halifax. She died in childbed on 
il Oct. 1709, and was buried in Bradford 
church on 23 Oct. An infant son did not 
long survive ( Sir }V. Calverley's Notebook, 
Surtees Soe. lxxvii. 85, 88). His second 
wife, whom he married at Ktldwick in Cra¬ 
ven on 27 Dec. 1705, was Dorothy, second 
daughter of Henry Ourrer. She was born 
in 1687, died on 5 Jan. 1768, and was buried 
i B Cleckheaton chapel. Of her twelve 
children, seven survived. 

Dillenius, in the preface (p. vii) to the 
third edition of John Bay’s ‘Synopsis Metlio- 
dicn Stirpium Britantiicarum,' distinguishes 
Richardson and Sherard as the two men who, 
byrepeated botanical investigations through 
England, had most enlarged the list of 
its plants, and fixed the habitats of speci¬ 
mens previously unsettled. Dillenius also 
makes grateful mention, in his 1 Uistoria 
Jlascorum ’ (1741, Pref. p. viii) of Richard¬ 
son’s services in collecting mosses. Linnmus 
called a plant after him. 

A portrait of Richardson belonged to 
Kiss Ourrer. A print from it, by Buaire, is 
iuNichols’s ‘Illustrations of Literature’ (i. 
223); another print from it, by Graf and 
goret, is prefixed to his ‘ Correspondence ’ 
(1885) ; and a third, by IV. 0. Geller, is in 
James’s ‘ Bradford ’ (p. 388). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon; Fostor’s Gray's Inn 
Reg. p. 831; Nichols's JHue.tr. of Lit. i. 231-62; 
Pultanny’sBotanical Ski tehee, ii. 18S-7 ; James's 
Bradford, pp. 324-7, 388-93, and Continuation, 
App.pp. i-iv; Whitaker's Craven, ed. 1878, pp. 
121,122, 212-13, with view of Bierley Hall and 
pedigree; Whitaker’s Leads, pp 337-8; Stewart’s 
Cdt. of Library at Eshton Hall, pp, 94, 431, 
437.] W. P. 0. 

RICHARDSON, ROBERT (d. 1878), 
prior of St. Mary's Isle and lord high trea¬ 
surer of Scotland, was, according to Oraw- 
furd (Officers of State, p. 883), descended 
from ‘ a stock of ancient and opulent bur¬ 
gesses of Edinburgh,’ and was himself ‘ a 
person of great woalth and credit.’ He 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1883. 

Tha future lord high treasurer was one of 
the auditors of the treasurer's accounts in 
1551 and 1553, and he is mentioned in 
1664-6 as connected with the mint (Laing 
in Knox’s Works, i. 872, on the authority of 
the‘Treasurer’s Accounts’). He is described 
as ‘ servant of the queen and vioar of Eck- 
fuvd’ on 10 Fob, 1666-6, when he received 


under the great seal a charter of the lands 
of Nether Gngar, Midlothian (Beg. Mag. 
Sig. Soot. 1646-80, No. 1041). On the 
death of the lord high treasurer, Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cassilis, in France on 
14 Nov. 1658, Richardson, then described as 
‘ burgensis du Edinburgh,’ was made general 
of the pint, and, as clerk of the treasurer, 
he officiated as lord high treasurer until he 
whs formally appointed to that office on 
6 March 1560-1. On the last day of March 
1658-9 he was made prior of St. Marys, 
Isle of Trail, near Kirkcudbright, a dignity 
which enabled him to sit as a lord and mem¬ 
ber of parliament, lie first sat ub member 
of the privy council on 7 Jan. 1561-2 (Beg. 
P. C. Scotl, i. 195). 

In 1568 the lords of the congregation 
seized from Richardson the mint and the 
printing irons with all the ready money he 
had on lmnd (LnaniE, JIhtonj of Scotland, 
Baunntyne Club,p. 275); but they afterwards 
defended themselves from the charge of spolia¬ 
tion on the ground that they wished to stop 
the corruption of the coinage, and that they 
had paid him in coinod and uncoined meted 
the value of what they soized (Knox, Works, 
i. 372-3). It was, however, stipulated in the 
agreement made at Leith on 24 July 1659 
that the printers’ iron9 should be returned to 
Richardson (ib.j) 377). Richardson is classed 
by Knox as among those present at the parlia¬ 
ment convened at Edinburgh in July 1560 
who had'renouncedpapistrie and openlypro- 
fessed Jesus Christ.’ (it. li, 88); but he took 
no prominent part in the political or religious 
controversies of the time. In January 1663- 
1664 he was required to do penance before 
the whole congregation in Edinburgh for 
‘ getting a woman with child,’ Knox preach¬ 
ing the sermon (Randolph to Cecil in Knox’s 
Works, vi. 627). 

Richardson retained his office of treasurer 
after the marriage of Mary to Darnley; and, 
after the fall of Mary and her imprisonment, 
he adhered to the party of the lorde. He 
was present at the coronat'on of the young 
king James VI at Stirling on 29 July 1607 
(Beg. P. 0. Scott, i. 537), and at the conven¬ 
tion at Perth in July 1669 he voted against 
the queen’s divorce from Botliwell (ib. li. 8). 
In 1507 he is mentioned os archdeacon of 
Teviotdale (Beg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1610-80, 
No. 1938). He vacated the office of trea¬ 
surer in 1671, being succeeded by William, 
fourth lord Rulliven (Loed Hubbies, Me¬ 
moirs of the Beign of Mary, p. 138). In 
Crawfurd's ’ Officers of State ’ the office is 
stated to have become vacant by the death 
of Riohardson in 1671, but Richardson lived 
several years afterwards. It is probable 
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that ho was not deprived of the office, but 
resigned it from growing infirmities; for 
not only did he retain his seat on the privy 
council, but in May 1572, by precept of 
the lord rogont, ho received a pension of 
500/. which was regularly paid liim until 
May 1578. IIo probably died betweon that 
May and the following November; in 
any oaso he was dead before August 1670, 
when 6,000/. was paid to his natural son, 
Robert Richardson, for the ‘ relief of certain 
his Hienes [the King’s] jewels laid in pledge 
by James, Earl of Moray,’ to the ‘ said um- 
while Robert Richardson and now delivered ’ 
(Note by Laing in Knox’s Works, vi. 681). 
If he was married he appears to have been 
survived by no logitimare offspring, Accord¬ 
ing to Crawfurd, Richardson possessed a 
'large estate inland,’ including the baronies 
of Smenton and Poncaitland, which he left 
to his natural Bon, James Richardson, who 
mamod Lady Elizabeth, daughtor of James 
Douglas, earl of Morton, regent of Scotland. 
Their issue was Sir James of Smeaton; Sir 
Robert Richardson, reputed first baronet of 
Pencaitland; Archibald; and Alexander. 
According to the ‘ Register of the Great 
Seal ’ the lord treasurer had another natural 
son, Stephen. 

Another Rouhrt Riouabdson (Jl. 1548) 
in 1580 became a canon of the abbey of 
Cambuskenm'th, published in the same voar 
at Paris a Latin exegesis on the rule of St. 
Augustine, became aconvert to protestantism 
(on which account ho fled into England in 
1638), and was, on the recommendation of 
Henry VIII, employed in 1643 in preaching 
in Scotland; but, on the withdrawal of the 
protection of the rogont Arran,after Cardinal 
Beaton was set at liberty, he was again 
compelled to seek refuge in England, 

[Rog. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1648-80; Hog. P. C. Scot¬ 
land, vols. i. andii.: Knox’s Works, with Laing’s 
Notes; Calderwood's History of the Church of 
Scotland; Lord Harrios's Memoirs of the Reign of 
Mary (in the Abbotsford CLub); Scott’s Stagger¬ 
ing State of Scottish Statesmen.] T. P, II. 


RICHARDSON, ROBERT (1779-1847), 
phyBioian and traveller, born in 1779, was a 
native of Stirlingshire. After leaving Stirling 
grammar school he studied arts at Glasgow 
University, but graduated M.D. at Edin¬ 
burgh 12_Sept. 1807. After practising for 
a time in Dumfriesshire, he became travel¬ 
ling physician to Charles John Gardiner, 
second viscount Mountjoy (first earl of Bles- 
sington and husband of tho famous coun¬ 
tess). itn 1816 he joined Somerset Lowry 
Corry,macond oarl of Belmore (brother of 
Henry Thomas Lowry Corry [q. y.]), and a 


/ 


party in a two years’tour throughwT 
Egypt, and Palestine. While in Albwm 
they had two interviews with Ali Pasha 
Janma Having visited the Pyramids and 
many places of interest on the banks of the 
Nile, as far as the second cataract, Richardson 
and his inends proceeded to Palestine, reach 
mg Gaza in April 1818. Richardson claims 
to_ have been the first Christian traveller ad¬ 
mitted to Solomon’s mosque. At Tiberias 
he and his friends received a visit from Ladv 
Hester Luey Stanhope [q. v.l J 

On his return to England Richardson, wW 
had become L.R.O.P. on 26 June 1816,settled 
in Ratkbone Place, London, and obtained an 
extensive practice. He died in Gordon Street 
Gordon Square, on 6 Nov. 1847, and was 
buried in Higligate cemetery. 

Ilis ‘Travels’ were published in two 
volumes in 1822, with plans and engravings. 
They were unfavourably criticised in tho 
* Quarterly Review ’ for October 1822, but 
were acknowledged by other critics to con¬ 
tain valuablo information, Lady Blessington 
lent Byron tho book, and he highly com¬ 
mended it, saying: ‘The author is just the 
sort of man I should like to have with me 
for Greece—clever, both as a man and a 
physician.’ 

[MunVa Coll, of Phya. ill. 134; Soot. Mag. 
1847, ii. 666; Lady Blessington’s Conversations 
with Lord Byron, 1803, pp. 330-1, n .; Allibone'* 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1708; Richnrdison’s 
Travels, 1822.] G, Ln G. H. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (fl. 1646), 
controversialist, of Northamptonshire birth, 
was probably a soldier and an army preacher 
in tho early part of the civil wars. In ‘The 
Life of Faith ’ ho speaks of a Mistress Ann 
Wilson as having oft refreshed him in the 
days of his pilgrimage (The Life of Faith, 
p, 46). lie became, apparently, a leading 
member of one of the seven baptist churches 
of London. In the three confessions of faith 
put forth by these churches in 1643,1644, 
and 1640, Richardson's signature stands be¬ 
side that of John Spilsburv, minieter of the 
baptist congregation at Wapping, and he 
may have boen an elder or Spilshnry’a col¬ 
league there. lie ardently supported the 
action of the army and the government of 
Cromwell, to whom he had open access, 
For a time he had soruples as to the title of 
‘ Protector,’ and told Cromwell of them to 
his face (Plain Dealing, p, 70); hut, be¬ 
coming convinced, he tried hard to reconcile 
Vavasor Powell [q.v.] and others to the pro¬ 
tectorate, He was possibly the Samuel Ri¬ 
chardson who on 21 July1668 was appointed 
one of the committee for the hospitals of 
the Savoy and Ely House (Cal, State Papers, 
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Dom. Interreg. Council Boohs, I. 70, p. 80; 
Witt, MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. i. 3806; see 
^ Middlesex County Records, iii. 97). His 
■works show a remarkable freedom and 
boldness of thought. 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Newes from Heaven of a 
Treaty of Peace, or a Oordiall for a Fainting 
Heart,' 1643,16mo. 2. ‘ The Life of Faith, 
ja Justification, in.Glorification, in Sancti¬ 
fication, in Infirmities, in Times Past, in all 
Ordinances,’&c., 1643,16mo, 8, ‘ Some brief 
Considerations on Dr. Featley his Book, in¬ 
tituled “The Dipper Dipt,”’ &c., London, 
February 1646-6. 4. 1 Fifty Questions pro¬ 
pounded to the Assembly, to answer by the 
Scriptures whether Corporal Punishment may 
bo inflicted upon such as hold different 
Opinions on Religion,’ London, May 1647. 
5 < Justification by Christ alone a Fountains 
of Life and Comfort,’ London, June 1647; 
reprinted in ~VV. Cudworth's ‘ Christ alone 
exalted,’ London, 1746,12mo; in this work 
Sichardson refers to an earlier publication 
by him entitled ‘ The Saint’s Desire,’ and 
concluded with separato answers to objec¬ 
tions of Duet and Dr. Homes to that work; 
Bichardson’s tone is strongly Arminian, and 
contradicts the opinion that Richardson was 
i Calvinist ( Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 
p. 288, Hansard Knollys Soc.). 6. ‘ Tho Ne¬ 
cessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion,’ 
London, September 1647; reprinted by the 
Hansard Knollys Society in 1846. 7. ' An 
Answer to the London Ministers' Letter from 
them to Ilis Excellency and his Counsell of 
War; as also an Answer to John Gerae’s 
Book, intituled “ Might overcoming Right,” 
with an Answer to the Book intituled “ The 
Amies’Remembrancer”... also a Discovery 
of that Learning and Ordination theso Mini¬ 
sters have, and the Vanity and Insufficiency 
thereof.. .,’London, January 1619. 8, ‘ The 
Cause of the Poor pleaded,’ London, 1663; a 
pleaforproviding the poor with work, 9. ‘An 
Apology for the present Government and Go- 
vemour, with an Answer to severall Objec¬ 
tions against them, and 20 Queries pro¬ 
pounded for those who are unsatisfied to 
consider. . . ./ London, September, 1664. 
10. ‘Plain Dealing, or the unvailing of the 
Opposers of the Present Government and Go¬ 
vernors, in answer of several Things affirmed 
by Mr Vavasor Powell, &c. . . .,’ London, 
1666. 11. ‘ A Discourse of the Torments of 
Hell. , . with many infallible Proofs that 
there is not to be a Punishment after this 
Life for any to endure that shall not end/ 
1868 and 1660, 12mo; reprinted in ‘ The 
Phcenix/ ii. 427; 4th edit. London, 1764. To 
this last two answers appeared respectively 
by John Brandon [q. v.], in TA irvp rA al&viov, 


London, 1678, and by Thomas Lewis [q. v. j, 
in ‘ The Nature of Hell,’ London, 1720. 

To Richardson are also coniecturally as¬ 
cribed ‘ An exact and full Relation of all 
the Proceedings between the Cavaliers and 
the Northamptonshire Forces at Banbury/ 
January 1643-4, signed ‘ R. S.; ’ ‘ The King’s 
March with the Scots, and a List of the 3 
Lords, &e.... that submit to the Parliament 
upon the surrender of Newark/London, May 
1648; and 1 Oxford agreed to be surrendered 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax/ London, June 1646. 

[Tracts on Liberty of Conscience (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc.) ; Wilson’s Dissenting Clnuches in 
London, i. 410; Barclay's Inner Life of the Re¬ 
ligious Societies of the Commonwealth, p. 148; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, p. 103; Vinton’s 
Richardson Memorial; Featley’u Dipper Dipt, 
p. 4.] W. A. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761), 
novelist, was born in 1689 at some place in 
Derbyshireneveridentified-Hisfatherwasthe 
descendant of a family 1 of middling note ’ in 
Surrey, which had so multipliedthat his share 
in the inheritance was small. He became 
a joiner and carpenter. He had also some 
knowledge of architecture, and was employed 
by the Duke of Monmouth and the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. Their favour led to sus¬ 
picions of his loyalty, and upon tho failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion he gave up business 
in London and retired to the country. His 
wife was of a family ‘not ungenteel/ and it 
would njwear that in some way she was 
connect* orlvith persons able to be of use to 
her favm, wh 

Samueo bine of nine children, was in¬ 
tended fdflede church, but losses of money 
compelled: Hi fa/lier to put him to trade 
instead oka toiding him to the university, 
ne is saidugh lave been for a time at Christ’s 
Hospital utednots, Lit, Anecd. iv. 678). 
nis name, a nrever, does not appear in the 
school regiho ‘i (information from Mr. Lem- 
priere of ndost's Hospital), and, in any 
case, he neton’sequired more than a smatter¬ 
ing of leari to 'anguages. His early recol¬ 
lections ini’s Edhat he lived till the age of 
thirteen in Youioountry. He says that he 
was ‘bashfi the! not forward/ but he gave 
early proofs Upl ini peouliar talent. He cared 
little for bd ana games, but used to tell 
stories to am,on is playfellows, one of which 
was a liistorpeciia ‘ fine young lady’ who 
preferred a iaim ous ‘ servant man ’ to a 
‘ libertine lose) ouBefore he was eleven he 
also wrote aixhartonitory letter to a sancti¬ 
monious widop fef near fifty, proving by a 
collection of terephe wickedness of scandal. 
He became a loi ourite with young women, 
read to them bis ne they were sewing, and 
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was employed by three of them independently 
to compose love-letters, 

In 1700 ha was bound apprentice to John 
Wildo, a stationer, and served an exacting 
master faithfully, lie managed to employ 
his brief leisure in reading and in carrying 
on a correspondence with * a gentleman of 
ample fortuno/ who, ‘had he lived, intended 
high things for mo.’ These letters were burnt 
at his correspondent’s desire, and it does 
not appear who the gentleman was, After 
serving his lime, ltichardson worlted for some 
years as compositor and corrector of the 
press at a printing office, and in 1719 took 
up his freedom and started in business— 
first in Fleet Street, and soon afterwards in 
Salisbury Court, where ho lived for the rest 
of his life. He is mentioned as of ‘ Salis¬ 
bury Court,' in 1724, when he was one of 
the printers ‘said to bo high-flyers 1 (Nichols, 
Lit. Anted, iii. 811'). He married Martha, the 
daughter of Allinglon Wilde of Aldersgale 
Street, another ‘ high-flying ’ printer (whom 
Mrs, Barbauld confuses with his master, 
John Wildo). In 1728 lie printed the first 
six numbers of tho ‘True Briton,’a violent 

3 osition paper, for tho Duke of Wharton, 
is conjectured to have written the last 
number himself (ib. iv. 680). lie appears, 
however, to have been prudent enough to 
avoid libellous publications. He had some 
connection with Arthur Onslow [q. v.l, who 
in 1728 became speaker, and through On¬ 
slow's interest ho was entrusted /with print¬ 
ing the ‘ Journals ’ of the Hoimgl.of Com¬ 
mons. Ho ultimately printodidaVcuty-six 
volumes, and ho mentions ttt prot sum of 
3,000/. was due to him at one tiwal upon this 
account. He also, in l\7«8-ter Oiuted tho 
‘ Daily Journal,’ and in 17b wnho * Daily 
Gazotleor.' lie had clearly lflandllowod his 
high-flying principles to inti pi with his 
business. Some noblemen and j “'•ji.ors formed 
in 1730 ‘ a society for tho on[j 10 ( agement of 
learning,' and appointed hir D f ^ be one of 
their printers. Tho society Lott’s oh was in¬ 
tended. to malco authors ind« lent of pub¬ 
lishers, and was looking o f ainly tor a 
man of genius to start thif (HWiiess, soon 
collapsed (iS, ii. 90 5). in 17 
In 1789 two booksellousaviiiyington and 
Osborne, proposed to Rievts afgon that lie 
should write a volume of jW-D. iar letters as 
patterns for illiterate coif pratwinters, He 
vememberod, as ho says, an bocaflote which ho 
had heard from a friend, (John ado tho inci¬ 
dents a theme for tho imah'St ety letters. In 
this way ‘ Pamela ’ was lo faijoeed between 
10 Nov. 1789 and 10 JaflomeJo. A similar 
story by Hughes in tho ‘ Sjiore it or ’ (No. 376) 
has been supposed to hjy [q,'iven the hint, 


It was published by the^ndof 1740ffW 
respondence, i. 63), and made at oncea^. 
prising success. It was soon translated 
French and Dutch, and numerous EnelL 
correspondents rivalled each other in euW 
It was recommended from the pulpit; £ 
writer placed it next to the bible, and ladies at 
Ranelagli held it up to their friends to show 
that they were not behindhand in the etX 
A spurious continuation, called 'Pamela m 
High Life, was published, and Richardson 
was mducea to add two volumes of his own 

?oa n n M01 i Wa !' burton to him 

(28 Deo, 1742) oonveymg praises from 1W 
and himself, and giving hints for future 
applications of the scheme. Richardson’s 
conespondence shows that at a later time 
he felt little esteem for either of these 
great authorities. Ho was exceedingly pro 
volted when Fielding ridiculed his perfor¬ 
mance in ‘ J03eph Andrews,’ and ever after¬ 
wards spoke very bitterly of his rival, even 
to his rival’s sisters. The contrast between 
the two men sufficiently explains Richard¬ 
son’s judgment without laying too much 
stress upon the meroly personal resentment. 
Goldoni turned tho novel into two plays-! 
‘Pamela Nubile’ and ‘Pamela Maritata.’ 
It was also dramatised by James Dance, 
alias Love [q. v.], in 1742. 

Richardson was beginning his next novel, 
‘Clarissa Ilarlowe,’ in 1741 (ib. i. 97,102), 
It was being read by Cibber in June 1745 
(ib. ii. 127). The first four volumes, with 
a pvefaco by Warburton, appeared in 1747, 
and the last four wore published by the end 
of 1748 (ib. iv. 287). It eclipsed ‘Pamela,’ 
and very soon won for him a European 
reputation. In 1763 Richardson says that he 
had received from the famous Haller a trans¬ 
lation into German, and that a Dutch trans¬ 
lation by Stinstra was appearing (ib. vi. 944). 
Ttiero was a French translation, with omis¬ 
sions ‘to suit tho delicacy of French taste,’ 
by the Abb 6 Prevost, and a fuller one after¬ 
wards by Le Tourneur. It brought Richard¬ 
son a number of enthusiastic correspondents, 
especially Lady Bradshaigli, wife of Sir Roger 
Brndshaigh of Ilaigli, near Wigan. She be¬ 
gan by anonymous letters of unbounded 
enthusiasm, though professinglittle acquaint¬ 
ance with literature. When he sent her his 
portrait, she changed her name to Dickenson, 
that she might not be supposed to correspond 
with an author. This was possibly the por¬ 
trait wbioh was afterwards in possession of 
‘long’ Sir Thomas Robinson at Rokeby,who 
had a star and a blue riband painted upon it 
ond christened it ‘ Sir Robert Walpole,’ to 
fit it for aristocratic company (Southey's Lift 
and Correspondence, iii, 347). Lady Brads- 
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baict, however, consented to become per- 
sowUy known toRiohardson at the beginning 
of 17 60 , and afterwards saw him occasionally 
in the little circle where he received the 
worship of numerous, chiefly feminine, ad¬ 
mirers. With them he elaborately discussed 
the moral and literary problems suggested 
by his works, and especially by his final 
Tierformance, 'Sir Charles Grandison.’ It 
was to bo a pendant to the portrait of a good 
woman in ‘ Clarissa,’ and he originally in¬ 
tended to call it ' The Good Man. He was 
reading the manuscript and consulting 
various friends about it in 1761. It was pub¬ 
lished in 1763, and, though it has never held 
so high a position as ‘ Clarissa,’ was received 
with equal enthusiasm at the time. Uis 
feme had attracted pirates, aud the treachery 
of some of his workmen enabled Dublin book¬ 
sellers to obtain and reprint an early, though 
not quite complete, copy. Richardson pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet, dated 14 Sept. 1766, com¬ 
plaining of his wrongs, and appears to have 
been greatly vexed by the injury. lie was, 
however, prospering in his business. In 
1764 he was chosen master of the Stationers’ 
Company, a position, it is said, ‘not only 
honourable but lucrative’ ( Correspondence, 
i. rlvi). In 1766 he pulled down his house 
at Salisbury Court, bought a row of eight 
bouses, upon the site of which he erected a 
new printing office, and made a new dwelling- 
house of what had formerly been his ware¬ 
house. Everybody, he says,wns better pleased 
with the new premises than his wife, which, 
as the new dwelling-house was less con¬ 
venient than the old one, was not surprising. 
The trouble of the arrangement had, he said, 1 
diverted his mind from any further literary I 
projects (ib. v. 63, 04). This house was de- ! 
molished in 1896. In 1700 he bought half 
the patent of ‘ law-printer to his majesty,’ 
and carried on the businoss in partner¬ 
ship with Miss Cathorino Lintot. lie had 
token into partnership a nephew, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the business. lie had become 
nervous and hypochondriacal. lie was rarely 
seen by his workmen in later years, and com¬ 
municated with them by written notes, a cir¬ 
cumstance perhaps explained by the deafness 
of his foreman. He died of apoplexy on4 J uly 
1761, and was buriod by the side of his first 
wife in St. Bride’s Church. 

Richardson's first wife died on 25 Jan. 
1780-1. All their children (five sons and a 
daughter) died in childhood—two boys in 
1780. By his second wife, Elizabeth, sister 
of James Leake, a bookseller at Bath, he had 
o son, who died young, and five daughters. 
Four daughters survived him—Mary, married 
in 1767 to Thilip Ditcher, a Bath surgeon; 


she died a widow in 1783; Martha, married 
in 1762 to Edward Bridgen; Anne, who died 
unmarried on 27 Dee. 1808; and Sarah, who 
married a surgeon named Crowther. The 
second Mrs. Richardson died on 8 Nov. 1773, 
aged 77, and was buried with her husband. 

Richardson had a country house at Nort«-- 
End, Hammersmith, now occupied by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. In this most of his 
novels were composed. He generally spent 
his Saturdays and Sundays there (ib. vi. 21). 
A picture of the Iioum forms the fronti¬ 
spiece to the fourth volume of his 1 Corre¬ 
spondence,’ and a picture of the 1 grotto' in 
the gardens, with Richardson reading the 
manuscript of ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ to 
his friends in 1751, forms the frontispiece 
to the second volume. In 1754 he moved 
to Parson's Green, Fulham (ib, iii. 99), where 
ho generally had some friends to stay with 
him. The little circle of admirers never 
failed him, and he seems to have deserved 
their affection. 

Richardson was a type of the virtuous 
apprentice—industrious, regular, and honest. 
He was a good master, and used to hide 
a half-crown among the types in the office 
so that the earliest riser might find it, 
Though cautious, and even fidgety, about 
business, he was exceedingly liberal in his 
dealings. lie was generous to poor authors; 
he helped Lmtitia Pilkington fq. y.] in her 
distresses; forgave a debt to William Webster 
[q. v.], who calls him 1 the most amiable man 
in the world ’ (Nichois, Lit. Aneod. v. 166). 
Johnson, when under arrest for debt in 1766, 
applied to him with a confidence in his kind¬ 
ness justified by the result (see anecdotes in 
Birxbeok Hurts Boswell, i. 303 ra.) Richard¬ 
son appears to have made Johnson’s acquaint¬ 
ance through the ‘Rambler’ (1760),to which 
he contributed No. 97. Johnson prefaced the 
paper with a note to the effect that the author 
was one who ‘taught the passions to move at 
the commondof virtue/ and, though not blind 
to Riohardson’sfoibles, always extolled him as 
far superior to Fielding, Aaron Ilill (q. v.] 
and Thomas Edwards [q. v.l, who died m his 
house, and Young of the ‘Night Thoughts’ 
were among the authors with whom he ex¬ 
changed compliments, and who found in him 
both a friend and a publisher. He appears 
to have been respected by his fellow- 
tradesmen, especially Gave, who exchanged 
vorses with him (given in Niohow’s Lit. 
Anted, ii, 76) on occasion of a dinner of 
printers. Richardson, however, was unfit 
for the coarse festivities of the time, and 
was probably regarded as a milksop, fitter 
1‘or tbe society of iadmiring ladies. He refers 
constantly to his nervous complaints, which 
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grew upon liim, and describes bis own ap- morality, the real pathos attracted the 
pearonce minutely in a letter to Lady Brads- at large. He was admired in Ge 
haigh ( Correspondence , iy. 290). Ilo was whence Klopstoolc’s first wife wrote 
about 5 ft. 6in, in height, plump, aud fresh- some charming lotters, and the Morn' 
coloured; he carried a cane to support him invited him to visit them. A Dutch m* 
in ‘sudden tremors;’ stole quietly along, ster declared that parts of'Clarissa’if fo" 11 ) 
lifting ‘ a grey eye too often overclouded by in the Bible, would he ' pointed out as mam 
mistinesses from the head ’ to observe all the fest proofs of divine inspiration’ (Corriw v 
ladies whom ho passod, looking first humbly 242). Ilis success was most remarkable i' 
at their feet, and then taking a rapid hut France, whore Diderot wrote of him ruth 
observing glance at their whole persons. A enthusiasm (see remarks in MoHLir’s 
portrait by Joseph Highmore [q. v.] (with a ii. 44-9 ; of. Texte, Rousseau et le Comvm'- 
companion portrait or Mrs. Richardson), is litisme ZitUraire au xviii‘ stick chap v 
in the Stationers’Hall. An engraving from 1895), and Rousseau made him’a model 
this forms the frontispiece to the first volume for tho ‘ Nouvelle Ildloise.’ In his letter to 
of the ‘Correspondence.’ Two others by D’Alembert,RousseausayBthatthereisiuno 
Highmore are m the National Portrait Gul- languago a romance equal to or approaching 
lery. A portrait, by Mason Chamberlin ‘Clarissa.’ Riohardson, it is said(N iohois 
[ q. v.], ‘ in possession of the Earl of Onslow,’ Anted, iv. 188), annotated his disciple’s 
was ongraved by Scrivon in 1811. performance in a way which showed ‘dis- 

Richardson’s vanity, stimulated by tho gust.’ In England, Richardson’s tediousness 
little cotorie in which ho lived, was an was felt from the first. ‘ You would hang 
appeal for tenderness as much as an exces- yourself from impatience,’ as Johnson said 
sive estimate of hie own merits. Ho fully to Boswell (6 April 1772), if you read him 
accepted tho narrow moral etandard of his for the story. The impatience, in spite of 
surroundings, and his dislike of Fielding and warm eulogies by orthodox critics, haspro- 
Slerne shows his natural prejudices. Hie bably grown stronger. Ilis last enthusiastic 
novels represented the didacticism of liistime, reader was Macaulny, who told Charles 
and are edifying tracts developed into great Groville ( Queen Victoria, ii. 70) that he 
romances. They owe their power partly to could almost rcstoro ‘Clarissa’ if it were 
tho extreme earnestness with which they are lost, Tho story of his success in infecting 
written. Ilis correspondents discuss his his friends in India with Mb enthusiasm is 
persons as if they were real, and bog him to told in Thackeray’s ‘ Roundabout Papers’ 
eavo Lovelace’s soul ( Corresp . iv. 195). (Nil nisi bonuni), and confirmed in Sir G. 
Richardson takes the same tone, He wrote, Trevolyan’s ‘ Life.’ Probably Indian sooiety 
as ho tells us (?'£. v. 2C8, vi. 116), ‘ without was then rather at a loss for light literature, 
a plan,’ and seems rather to watch the inci- Tho dates of publication of Richardson’s 
dents than to create them. Ilo spared no three novels have been given abovB, The 
pains to give tliom reality, and applied to Biitisli Museum contains French tiansla- 
his friends to help him indotailswith which tions of ‘Pamela,’ dated 1741 (first two 
he was not familiar. Lady Mary Wortley volumes) and 1742; of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
Montagu could not help weeping over 1785, and, by Jules Janin, 1846; of ‘Grandi- 
OlarieBa ‘lilto a milkmaid,’ bnt declares son,’1784; Italian translations of‘Ckiissa,’ 
that Richardson knew nothing of the 1788, and of ‘ Grandison,’ 1784-9; and a 
manners of good society ( Letters , 1 March Spanish translation of ‘ Grandison,’ 1798. 
and 20 Oct. 1752), and was no doubt a good Abridgments of 1 Clarissa’ by E. S. Dallas 
iudge upon that point. Chesterfield, who, and one by Mrs. Ward were published in 
however, recognises hie truth to nature, 1868; ana an abridgment of ‘ Grandison’ 
and Horace Walpolo make similar criti- by Mary Ilowilt in 1873.. An edition of 
cisms (Walpole, Correspondence, ed. Cun- the novels by Mangin, in nineteen volumes, 
ningham, iv. 805 ra.) The minute realism of crown 8vo,. appeared, in 1811. .‘Clarissa’ 
his stories convinced most readers of their and ‘ Grandison ’ are in the * British hove- 
truthfulness. But his influence was no lists’.(1820), vols. i. to xv.; the three novels 
doubt duo chiefly to his sentimentalism, aro in Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists Library 
Lady Bradslmigh togs him in 1749 to toll her (1824), vols. vi. to viii.; and an edition of the 
the meaning of this new word ‘ sentimental,’ three in twelve volumes, published by Bo- 
which has come into vogue for ‘ everything theran, appeared in 1883. A ‘ Collection of 
that is clever and agreeable ’ ( Corresp. iv. tho Moral and Instructive Sentiments, ta., 
288). Richardson’s works answer her in the three volumes, was published in 1765. 
inquiry, and, though polite circles were Richardson published editions of De hoes 
ofiended by his slovenly style and loose ‘ Tour through Great Britain ’ in 1742 and 
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later years with additions; and in1740 edited 
Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘ Negotiations in his Em- 
liassy to the Ottoman Porte.’ His ‘ CJorre- 
mottdence,’ selected from the ‘ Original 
Manuscripts bequeathed to hie family/was 
edited by Anna Letitia Barbauld in 1804 
(London, 6 vols. 8vo). 

[The chief authority for Richardson’s life is 
the biographical account by Mrs. Barbauld pre¬ 
yed to bis Correspondence, 1804. Most of the 
letters, ftom which the correspondence ie ex¬ 
tracted, are now in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington. The collection includes many un¬ 
published letters, copies of poems, &c., but does 
not contain all the letters used by Mrs. Barbauld. 
ybera is also a life in Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iv. 
{78-98, and many references in other volumes, 
tee index. In ‘ Notes and Queries,' 6 th ser. nil. 
107, are extriots from a copy of • Clarissa,' an- 
notited by Richardson and Lady Brudshnigh j 
end in 4th ser. i. 885, iii. 375, some unpublished 
letters of Richardson.] L. S. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (d. 1805), 
stenographer, was educated at the King’s 
School, Chester, from 1736 to 1739. He 
afterwards kept an ‘academy’ in Foregate 
Street, Chester, and was also the pastor of a 
small church of particular baptists in that 
city. He had considerable shrewdness, and 
read widely in later life. He died at his 
house in Pepper Street, Chester, on 21 March 
1806. 

He was the author of an ingenious treatise 
entitled ‘ A New System of Short-hand, by 
which more may be written in one hour than 
in an hour and a half by any other system 
hitherto published, which is here fully demon¬ 
strated by a fair comparison with one of the 
best systems extant [Dr. Mavor's], with a 
short and easy method by which any person 
may determine, even heforo he learns this 
system, whether it will enable him to follow 
a speaker,’ Liverpool, 1800, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
Liverpool,1802 ; 4th edit. London, 1810,8vo; 
5th edit,, about 1820. This system was based 
on'new-inventedlines’—viz. throe horizontal 
and two perpendicular—intended, among 
ether things, to express the first letter of 
every word. The use of the lines necessi¬ 
tated the preparation of a specially ruled 
paper, and the writing occupied a wide field. 
On this account the system gradually passed 
out of notico. A work entitled ‘Richard¬ 
son's Shorthand Improved,’ by William Hen- 
sliaw, appeared at London in 1831, and 
Thomas Roberts published at Denbigh in 
1889 ‘ Stenographs, neu Law Fer, yn ol 
tiefn Mr. Samuel Richardson,’ &c., wherein 
the system is skilfully fitted to the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Welsh language. A modifica¬ 
tion of the systom, adapted to Lewis’s alpha¬ 


bet, was published by E. Hinton of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1826, and the scheme of 
lines and positions for denoting the initial 
letter of each word was also followed by 
Laming Warren Tears in his ‘One Step Fur¬ 
ther to Stenography/ 1834, and his ‘Short 
Short Hand/ 1852, 

[Faulmann’s Hiatorisehe Grammatik der SLa 
nographie, pp. 176-80; Gent. Mag. 1805,i. 487; 
Gibson’aBibliograpliyof Shorthand; Levy’s Hist, 
of Shorthand, p. 131; Lewis’s Hist. Account of 
Shorthand, p. 174; Shorthand, a Scientific Mag. 
ii. 12-17; Zeibig'B Geschichto dor Gesohwind- 
schroibkunst, p. 210.] T. O. 

RICHARDSON, Sib THOMAS (1669- 
1836), judge, son of William Richardson and 
Agnes, his wife, baptised at Hardwick, Nor¬ 
folk, on 3 July 1669, matriculated os a 
pensioner from Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in June 1684. On 6 March 1586-7 he was 
admitted at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to 
the bar on 28 Jan. 1694-6. In 1605 he was 
deputy steward to the dean and chapter of 
Norwich; afterwards he was recorder, suc¬ 
cessively, of Buiy St. Edmunds and Nor¬ 
wich. He was Lent reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1614, and on 18 Oct. of that year 
became serjeant-at-law; about the same time 
he was made chancellor to the queen. 

On the meeting of parliament on 30 Jan. 
1620-1, Richardson was chosen Bpeaker of 
the House of Commons, in which he sat for 
St. Albans. The excuses which he made 
before accepting this office appear to have 
been more than formal, for an eye-witness 
reports that he ‘wept downright.’ On 
26 March 1621 he was knighted at White¬ 
hall on conveying to the king the congratu¬ 
lations of the commons upon the recent cen¬ 
sure of Sir Giles Mompesson [q. v.l In the 
choir he proved a veritable King Log, and 
the house had the good sense not to re-elect 
him. His term of office was marked by the 
degradation of Bacon. On 20 Feb. 1624-6 
he was made king’s seqeant; and on 28 Nov. 
1026 he succeeded Sir Henry Hobart as lord 
chief justice of the common pleas, after a 
vacancy of nearly a year, His advancement 
was said to have cost him 17,0007. and. his 
second marriage (see infra). His opinion, 
which hod the concurrence of his colleagues, 
IS Nov. 1628, that the proposed use of 
the rack to elicit confession from the Duke 
of Buckingham’s murderer, Felton, was ille¬ 
gal, marks an epoch in the history of our 
criminal jurisprudence. In the following 
December he presided at the trial of three 
of the jesuits arrested in Clerkenwell, and 
secured the acquittal of two of them by re¬ 
quiring proof, which was not forthcoming, 
of their orders. 
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In the same year lie took part in the care¬ 
ful review of tlie law of constructive trea¬ 
son occasioned by tlio caso of Hugh Pine, 
charged with that crime for words spoken 
derogatory to the king's majesty, the result 
of which was to limit the offence to cases of 
imagining the king's death. IIo also con¬ 
curred in the guarded and somewhat evasive 
opinion on the extent of privilege of parlia¬ 
ment which the king elicited from the judges 
on occasion of tho turbulent scenes which 
preceded the dissolution of 4 March 1628-9. 
By his judgment, imposing a fine of 600/. 
without imprisonment, in the case of Richard 
Chambers [q.v.L he went as far as he reason¬ 
ably could in the direction of leniency; and 
his concurrence in the barbarous sentences 
passed upon Alexander Leighton (1568- 
1049) [q. v.] and William Prynne fa. v.] was 
probably dictated by timidity, and contrasts 
strongly with the tenderness which he ex¬ 
hibited towards the iconoclastic bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn,IIonry Sherfield [q. v.] 

Richardson was advanced to the ohief- 
jnsticeBhip of the king's bench on 24 Oct. 
1031, and rode the western circuit. Though 
no puritan, he made, at the instance of the 
Somersot magistrates in Lent 1632, an order 
suppressing the ‘ wakes ’ or Sunday rovols, 
which were a fertile source of crime in the 
county, and directed it to he read in church. 
This brought him into collision with Laud, 
who sent for him and told him it was the 
king's pleasure he should rescind the order. 
Tliie monition he ignored until it was re¬ 
peated by tho king himeelf. IIo then, at the 
ensuing summer assizes (1638), laid the 
matter fairly before tho justices and grand 
jury, professing his inability to comply with 
the royal mandate on the ground that the 
order had been made by the joint consent of 
tho whole bonch, and was in fact a more con¬ 
firmation and enlargement of similar orders 
made in the county since tho lime of Queen 
Elizabeth, all which he substantiated irom 
tho comity records. This caused him to ho 
cited before the council, reprimanded, and 
transferred to the Essex circuit. ‘I am 
like,’ he muttered as ho left the council 
board, ‘ to he choked with the archbishop's 
lawn sleeves.’ He died at his house in 
Chancery Lane on 4 Fob. 1684r-5, His re¬ 
mains were interred in the north aisle of the 
choir, Westminster Abbey, beneath a marble 
monument. There is a bust by Le Sueur. 

Richardson was a capable lawyer and a 
weak man, much addicted to flouts and jeers. 
'Let him have the “Book of Martyrs,” he 
said, when tlie question whether Prynne 
should he allowed the use of books was be¬ 
fore the court; ' for the puritans do account 


lnm a martyr.' He could also make a cauni- 
jest at lus own expense. ' You see now,' Z 
dryly remarked, when by stooping low be 
hod just avoided a missile aimed at him by 
a condemned felon ‘if I had been an un¬ 
right judge I had been slain.’ He was not 
without some tincture of polite learning 
which caused John Taylor [q. r .], the wat« 
poet, to dedteate to him one of the impres¬ 
sions of his 1 Superbite Flagellum * (1621) " 
Richardson married twice. His W wife 
Ursula, third daughter of John Southwell 
of Barham Hall, Suffolk, was buried at St 
Andrew’s, ITolbom, on 13 June 1624. Hii 
second wile, married at St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, on 14 Dec. 1020, was the 
first Duke of Buckingham’s maternal second 
cousin once removed, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Beaumont of Stoughton, Leices¬ 
tershire, and relict of Sir John Ashhumha m 
By his first wife he had issue twelve childr en' 
of whom four daughters and one son, Thoma-I 
survived him. By his Becond wife be had no 
issue. She was created on 28 Feb. 1628-9 
Baroness of Oramond in the peerage of Scot¬ 
land, for life, with remainder to her stepBon, 
Sir Thomas Richardson, K.B., who dying in 
her lifetime on 12 March 1644-6, his sou 
Thomas succeeded to the peerage onher death 
in April 1661. The title became extinct bv 
the death, without issue, of 'William, the 
fourth lord, in 1735. 


[Dlomeflold’s Norfolk, ed. 1806 ii. 449, iii, 
860, ix. 40, x. 37; Chester's Westm. Abbey Reg. 
p. 181; Lincoln’s Inn Reg.; Collins’s Peerage, 
od. Brydgos, iv. 263, vi. 623».; Douglas's Peer¬ 
age of Scotland, i. 863; Dugdnlo's Orig. p. 255; 
Chron. Ser. pp. 103-6; Pari. Hist. i. 1181 et 
soq.; Nichols’s Progr. James I, iii. 661, 060; 
Commons' Joura. i, 607; Cal. State Papers, 
Com. HUB-36; Lords' Joum. iii. 160; Camden 
Mise. ii. (DiBC. Jes. Coll.) 12; Wnltor Yonge's 
Diary (Camden. Soe.),p. 97; Rushworth’s Hist. 
Coll. i. 602; Cohhett’s State Trials, iii. 235 et 
seq., 268 ot toq., 371, 610 etseq.; Whitolocke's 
Mom. p. 17 ; Laud’s Works (Libr. Anglo-Catb. 
Theol.), vol. vi. pt. i. p. 319; Prynno’s Canter¬ 
bury's Doom, pp. 128-48; neylyn’s Cyprionus 
AngHeu«, 1008, pp. 266 Btsoq.; Sir JohnBram- 
ston’s Autobiography (Camden Soc.),p. 61; Met¬ 
calfe’s Book of Knights; Anecdotes and Tradi¬ 
tions (Camden 8oc.); Harl. MS 6395, § 394; 
Smith's Obituary (Camdon Soe); Corset’s Collect. 
Anglo-Poet. pt. x. p. 288; Gardiner’s Hist. Engl, 
vol. vii.; Stanley’s Hist, Mem. Westa. Abtey; 
Notes and Qnories, 1st ser. i. 99; Visitation of 
Leicestershire (Harl. Soo.), p. 170; Collins’s 
Bnronotago, 1711, vol. iii, ‘Beaumont of 
Stoughton Grange,’] J. M. R. 

RICHARDSON, THOMAS (1771—1858), 
quakor and financier, son of Robert Richard¬ 
son, formerly of Hull, and of Caroline Garth, 
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ff as bow at Darlington on 16 Sept, 1771. 
He was second cousin of George Richardson 
T i After a scanty education at home, 
$omaS was apprenticed to a grocer in Sun¬ 
derland. nis cousin, Edward Pease [q.v.], 
rave him money for a passage to London and 
in introduction to Messrs. Smith, Wright, 
& Gray, the quaker hankers of Lombard 
Street, who engaged him as messenger at a 
salary'of 40/. a year. lie rose to be clerk and 
confidential manager, In 1806, with his 
friend John Overend, a Yorkshireraan, and 
also a bank cleric, he started bill-broking in 
n small upstairs room in Finch Lane, Corn- 
hiD. Their system of charging commission 
to the borrower only was original. They were 
soon joined by Samuel Gurney [q. v.], moved 
to Lombard Street (part of the premises 
now occupied by Glyn, Mills, & Currie’s 
tank), and rose rapidly to financial power 
nnd pre-eminence. In 1810Riobardson twice 
atve evidence before tho bullion committee 
of the House of Commons. He retired from 
business in 1830. The firm, after being 
converted into a limited liability company 
(Overend, Gurney, & Co.), suddenly stopped 
payment on ‘ Black Friday,’ 1866, spreading 
rmn far and wide. The directors were tried 
for conspiracy and fraud, but were acquittad. 

Eichardson built himself a handsome house 
at Stamford Hill, and another at Great 
Ayton, Yorkshire, where he interested him¬ 
self in establishing an agricultural school for 
the north of England, to ha managed by 
Friends. To tins ho contributed about 
11,000/. He owned a third house at Allonby, 
Cumberland, and he was a generous bene¬ 
factor to the neighbouring Friends’ school at 
IVigton. Tho railway enterprises of George 
Stephenson [q. v.] and tho Peases roceivod 
Ilia substantial support, and ho was one oi 
the six who purchased the estate which de¬ 
veloped into the town of Middleshorough, 

Eichardson died at Rcdcar on 26 April 
1856, leaving hy his will money for educa¬ 
tional purposes in the Society of Friends. 
He married Martha Beeby of Allonby, hut 
left no children. An engraved portrait, with 
the title ‘A Friend in Lombard Street,' is 
at Devonshire House. 

[Biographical notice in the Friends’ Quarterly 
Emminor for October 1801, by his great-nephew, 
J. G, Baker, F.R.S.; JBiogr. Cat. of Portraits at 
Devonshire House, p. ‘688; Records of a Quaker 
Family, by Mrs. Ogdon Boyeo, 1880 ; Reports of 
tho Commons, evii. 122, 147.] O. F. S. 

EICHARDSON, THOMAS (1816- 
1867), industrial chemist, born on 8 Oct. 
1816 at Newcnstle-oii-Tyne, was educated 
in that town and at Glasgow, whither he 
went at au early age to study chemistry 


under Dr. Thomas Thomson (1778-1852) 
[q.v.]; he then proceeded to Giessen, where, 
under the guidance of Justus von Liebig, he 
carried out researches on the composition of 
coal and the use of lead chromate in organic 
analysis (Philosophical Magazine , xiii. 121, 
1888, xv. 23, 1839), and graduated Ph.D. 
He afterwards went to Paris with Thom¬ 
son, and completed his studies under J. 
Pelouze, with whom he published, in 1888, 
a research on the action of water on cyanogen 
and the consequent formation of ozulmic 
acid (Oomptes Itendm, vi. 187). On his re¬ 
turn to Newcastle he devoted himself almost 
entirely to manufacturing chemistry, taking 
out a number of patents for various pro¬ 
cesses. In 1840 he began, at Blaydon, near 
Newcastle, to remove the impurities, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of antimony, from ‘hard’lead, 
and thus to convert it into 1 soft ’ lead, by 
means of a current of air driven over the 
molten metal; the impurities were oxidised, 
floated to the surface, and were then skimmed 
off. Practical improvements introduced into 
the process by George Burnett soon after led 
to the annual importation of several thousand 
tons of Spanish hard lead into the Tyne dis¬ 
trict, where it was purified. John Percy 
(1817-1889) [q.v.] (who appears to have had 
an animus againstRichardson)quotes a letter 
from James Leatlmrt declaring that Richard¬ 
son was not the inventor of this process, and 
states that a patent for it waB granted to 
Walter Hall in 1814. 

In 1844 Richardson began at Blaydon the 
manufacture of superphosphates, as suggested 
by Liebig, and commenced, in 1842 in the 
south of England, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Lawes. In 1847, together with Edmund 
Ronalds [q.v.], he began to translate Knapp’s 
‘ Technological Oliemiatry,' which was pub¬ 
lished between 1848 and 1861. A second 
edition, in five parts, published in 1866, was 
rewritten so as to form a new work. Henry 
Watts (1816-1884) [q. v.j replaced Ronalds 
as Richardson’s collaborator for the last three 
of the five parts ; and the book, which was 
recognised as a standard work, has"been in¬ 
corporated by Charles Edward Groves nnd 
William Thorp in their 1 Chemical Techno- 

"fn 1848 Richardson patented a method for 
condensing * lead-fume* hy means of steam, 
originally suggested hy Bishop Richard Wat¬ 
son (1787-1816) [q. v.] (Perot, Metallurgy 
of Lead, p. 446). In the winter session of 
1848 Richardson became lecturer on che¬ 
mistry in tbe Newcastle school of medicine 
and surgery, After the temporary disrup¬ 
tion of the school in 1861, ho joined the 
school continued by tbe majority of the lec- 
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turers, which became connected in the same 
year with the university of Durham. 

In June 1856 Richardson was made lec¬ 
turer on chemistry in the university of Dur¬ 
ham, and the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
him by that university. In 1866, together 
with Thomas J. Taylor, he began to collect 
information on the history of the chemical in¬ 
dustries of the Tyne district, He was helped 
later by J. C. Stevenson, It. 0. Olapham, and 
by Thomas Sopwith, F.H.S. [q. v.], and pub- 
lishedin collaboration two interesting reports 
on the subject in the ‘ Report of the British 
Association’ for 1863 (pp. 701,716). These 
were incorporated in a book on‘ The Industrial 
Resources of... the Tyne, Wear, and Tecs,’ 
edited by himself, William G. (now Lord) 
Armstrong, [Sir] Isaac Lowthian Boll, and. 
John Taylor; two editions appeared in 1804. 

He published, together with Armstrong 
and James Longridge, three important re¬ 
ports (dated 26 Aug. 1857 and 16 Jan. 1858) 
on the use of the ‘ Steam Coals of the Hart¬ 
ley District of Northumberland in Steam- 
Boilers,’ addressed to the Steam Collieries 
Association of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The re¬ 
ports contain a record of a large and care¬ 
fully conducted series of experiments; the 
conclusions were opposed to those of Sir 
Henry Thomas de la Beche [q.v.] and Dr. 
Lyon (now Lord) Playfair, on whose recom¬ 
mendation Welsh stoam coal had been exclu¬ 
sively adopted by the navy. Richardson’s 
reports were republished in 1869, together 
with T, W. Miller and R. Taplin’s * Report 
... on Hartley Cool.’ About 18G6 Richard¬ 
son carried out, with Mr. Lavington E. 
Fletcher at Kirlilees, near Wigan, a similar 
serieB of experiments, which were published 
in 1867 as ‘Experiments . . . Ton] the 
Steam Coals of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 
Richardson became an associate of the In¬ 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 3 May 1864, 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 June 1860, and fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
the same year. Ho was also a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. lie died of apo¬ 
plexy at “Wigan on 10 July 1807. 

Richardson published fifleon independent 
papeis and six in collaboration withE, J. J. 
Browoll (a fellow lecturer at the Nowcastle 
school of medicine, and partner), John Leo, 
J. Pelouze, T. Sopwith, and Robert Dundas 
Thomson [q.v.],onvariousohemioal questions. 

[Richardson’s own papers; Obituary in the 
Free, of the Royal Socioty of Edinburgh, 1861), 
vi. 198; Emblelon's History of tho Medical 
School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, p. 91 j English 
Cycloptodia, Suppl.; Royal Soc. Catalogue; List 
ot Members of the Royal Socioty, 1807 j Percy'a 
Metallurgy of Lead, passim.] P. J. H, 


THOMAS MILES 
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old Tynedola family, was the master of St 
Andrew/sgrammar school,Newcastle. Mosei 
Aaron Richardson [q.v.] was a younger 
brother. Richardson was at first appren¬ 
ticed to an engraver and afterwards to » 
cabinet-maker, whom he left to set up in 
business for himself. After five years’ ex¬ 
perience of cabinet-making, he turned teacher 
and from 1806 to 1813 filled the post which 
his father had held at the grammar school. 
Then he decided to adopt an artistic career 
and soon acquired some distinction as a 
painter of landscape. Ho worked chiefly in 
watercolour, and found most of his subjects 
in the scenery of the Borders and the High¬ 
lands, though in later life he went asl'ar 
afield as Italy and Switzerland. IBs first 
picture of importance was a 1 View of New¬ 
castle from Gateshead FeU,’ which was pur¬ 
chased by the corporation of hie native town. 
In 1816 ho began to illustrate with aqua¬ 
tints his brother’s ‘ Collection of Armorial 
Bearings ... in the Chapol of St. Andrew, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ which was published 
in 1818, and followed in 1820 by a larger 
work dealing with the church of St. Nicholas, 
and also illustrated by Richardson. Ia 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged upon a work 
on the ‘ CaBtles of the English and Scottish 
Borders,’ which he illustrated with mezzo¬ 
tints. Neither of these publications was 
finished. Richardson became well known 
as a contributor to tho London exhibitions 
from 1818, when he sent his first picture to 
the Royal Academy, and was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the New Watercolour Society, now the 
Royal Institute. His work is represented 
in the public galleries at South Kensington, 
at Dublin, and at Liverpool. He died at 
Newcastle on 7 March 1848, leaving a widow 
and a large family, one of whom, Thomas 
Miles, has followed the father’s profession. 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Rodgiave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School; Graves's Diet, of Artists.] E. G. II. 


RICHARDSON, VAUGHAN (1670 P- 
1729), organist and composer, was present, 
when a ouild of the Chapel Royal, at the 
coronation at Westminster of James n and 
Queen Mary on 23 April 1686. In Jane 
1693 he was appointed organist of Win¬ 
chester Oathodrnl. He composed in 1697 
* An Entertainment of New Musick on the 
Peace of Ryswick.’ Owing perhaps to his 
enthusiasm, a series of musical celebrations 
of St. Cocilia’s day was held annually at 
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Winchester, the festival for 1703 being an¬ 
nounced to take place on 22 Nov. at the 
Bishop of Winchester’s palace ‘ called Wool¬ 
ly Mar Winchester, -where (in honour of 
St. Cecilia) will he performed a new set of 
vocal and instrumental musick composed by 
3b. Vaughan Richardson, organist of the 
■cathedral’ (Husk). He had already published 
in his' Collection of New Songs,’ 1701, music 
for the ode ‘Ye tuneful and harmonious choir,’ 
tut he is better remembered as the composer 
of a‘Service in C’ (Ttjd WAV, MS. Collection, 
vol. vi.), and some fine anthams, ‘ 0 Lord 
God of my salvation ’ (ib. vol, v.) and ‘ 0 how 
amiable,’ published in the first volume of 
Page's 1 Harmonia Sacra ’ and other collec¬ 
tions. 

Richardson, died, aged about 59, before 
26 June 1729, at Winchester. A daughter 

aurvived him. 

[Hawkins's History, pp. 764, 771; Sandford’s 
Coronation, p. 60; Husk’s Celebrations, pp. 92, 
93 ; Grove’s Diet. iii. 127, iv. 772; P. C. C. 
Admon. Grants, 1729.] L. M. H. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1698- 
1776), antiquary, born at Wilshamstead, on 
28 July 1098, was son of Samuel Richardson, 
vicar of Wilshamstead, near Bedford, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of SamuelBenthorn, 
reotor of Knehworth and Paul’s Walden, 
both in Hertfordshire. His father’s brother, 
Jons RiOHAnneorr (1047-1726 P), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from 1674 
until 1686, and rector of North Luffenham, 
Rutland, from 1686 until his ejection as a 
non-jurorin 1090, wrote an able ^Vindication 
of the Canon of the Now Testament against 
Toland' (London, 1700,8vo; 3rd edit. 1710), 
and ‘ Thirty-nine Prmlectiones ’ delivered in 
Emmanuel College Chapel, which his nephew, 
William the antiquary, edited in 1726 (JReli- 
qttary, July 1876, p.47; Kettlewell, Works, 
App. p. si • Add. MS. 6861). 

William was educated at Oakham and 
Westminster, and admitted on 19 March 
1716-16 as a pensioner at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he was elected scholar. In 
1720 ho was a ‘ Johnson 1 exhibitioner. He 
graduated B.A. in 1719, M.A. in 1723, and, 
D.D. in 173o, and was ordained deacon in 
September 1720, and priest in September 
1722. On the resignation of his father he 
was appointed probondary of Wellon Rivall 
in Lincoln Cathedral on 19 Oct. 1724, and 
held that prebend until 1760. He acted as 
curate at St. Olavo’s, Southwark, until 1726, 
when he was elected lecturer at that church. 

At the request of Bishop Gibson and Bishop 
Potter, Richardson undertook a new odition 
of Godwin’s work on the English episcopate 
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(‘De Proesulibus Anglice Commentarii’),and 
he removed to Cambridge in 1734 in order 
that he might avail himself of its libraries 
and be in communication with Thomas Baker 
and other antiquaries. The book—the finest 
then issued by theCambridgepress—appeared 
in1743. Richardson’s resilience at Cambridge 
led to a closer acquaintance with the fellows 
of Emmanuel College, and on 10 Aug. 1736 
he was unanimously, and without his know¬ 
ledge, chosen master of the college, although 
he had never been a fellow. In 1737 and in 
1769—on the latter occasion after a contest 
with Dr. Roger Long [q.v.}—he was elected 
vice-chancellor of the university, and from 
1740 to 1768, when he resigned the post, he 
was one of the king’s chaplains. 

Archbishop Potter, by his will, dated 
12 Aug. 1746, left his executors all his op¬ 
tions in ecclesiastical preferments, hut bade 
them have regard in the distribution to 
Richardson and other friends. He also ap¬ 
pealed in the will to Richardson to correct 
his account of Archbishop Tenison in the 
new edition of Godwin’s ‘De Prsasulibus.’ 
This Richardson did. The cancelled passage 
and that substituted for it are printed in the 
‘ Biograpkia Britannica’ (1763, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Suppl. p. 78). "When the precentorship of Lin¬ 
coln, one of Potter’s options, became vacant 
on 18 May 1766, Richardson claimed it, and 
filed a hill in chancery against Archdeacon 
John Ckapmnn [q. v.], another claimant. 
Henley, the lord keeper,gave a decisioninNo- 
vember 1769 against Richardson, who, under 
the advice of Charles Yorke, appealed to the 
House of Lords. On 18 Fob. 1760, after a 
trial lasting three days, the cose was de¬ 
cided, mainly through the influence of Lord 
Mansfield, in his favour (cf. Bran's Eccle¬ 
siastical Law, ed. 1703, i. 172-8). Richard¬ 
son was duly installed in the pTeoentorship 
on 3 March 1760, and held it until death. 

Riohardson died at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on 16 March 1776, after a lin¬ 
gering decay, and was buried in the college 
chapel by the side of his wife, who had died 
on 21 March 1769. A portrait of him is in 
the picture-gallery at Cambridge. He is 
depicted in old age, of a somewhat stern and 
forbidding aspect, seated, and with a pen in 
his hand. In 1728 he married at St. Olave’s 
Anne, only daughter and heiress of William 
Howe of Cheshire, and widow of Captain 
David Durell. 

Richardson was a good-humoured man, hut 
strict in small points of discipline. He woa 
a strong tory in politics. He left some collec¬ 
tions on the constitution of his university and 
many biographical anecdotes of its members, 
which he once intended to publish. Memoirs 
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by him of about 850 povsons are in tho Cam- them to St. Petersburg. There ha acted"!" 
bridge University Library, but their value is secretary to Lord Cathcart, as -well as tut 
diminished by the use of shorthand and eym- to his sons. 01 

bols not easily interpreted. He also drew up One of the youths having died in St 
a list of graduates irom 1600 to 1786 with Petersburg, Richardson returned to Glasgow 
some additions to 17*18, It cannot,howovor, with the survivor in 1772; and the same 
always he relied upon, as ho read old writing year, on the initiative of Lord Cathcart who 
imperfectly. Several quarto volumes of his was lord rector, was appointed to the vacant 
manuscripts, mostly relating' to the university chair of humanity m Glasgow University 
and to his own college, are in the treasury He was recognised hy his students as‘a most 
of Emmanuel College ; some other colloc- amiable and accomplished man ’ (Macleod 
lions by him are said to be lost (Coonsn, Highland Parish, p, 68); • as a man of tho 
Athena Caniabr. vol. i. pp. iv-v). Several world he stood unrivalled among his col- 
notes by him on puritan divines connected leagues’ (Cyril Thornton, chap, vii.) When 
with the university are in Dyer's 1 Cam- a student lie had interested himself in the 
bridge University’ (ii. 8CO-71). lie was prosperous business of the brothers Foulis 
elected F.S.A. on 19 June 1736; and Stuko- , the printers and publishers, and one of his 
ley, who visited him in .1 illy 1710, notod that 1 letters is the main source of information re- 
he had ‘ a very good collection of coyns, garding these notable publishers ( Literary 
brilish, roman, and onglisli ’ ( Memoirs, Sur- JIUtory of Glasgow, p. 82). He worked 
teos Soc. lxxvi. 88). hard, not only as a professor, but as a citizen 

Richardson’s only son, llo BUM Rtoiiakd- and lie was a zealous member of the ‘ Literary 
SON (1782-1781), was prebendary of Lincoln Society of Glasgow’ (ib. p. 182). He died 
Cathedral, chaplain-in-ordinary to the king, unmarried 3 Nov. 1814, 
and rector of St. Anno’s, Westminstor, ana Richardson’s contributions to literature 
of "VVallington in Hertfordshire. Tho lust were considerable; his essays on Sliake- 
bonofleowas bestowed upon him by Sir Joseph epoaro are thoughtlul and vigorous; hispapsr 
Yorlfp, with whom ho lived, as chaplain, at on Hamilton of Bangour, in the ‘Lounger’ 
The Hague for several years. Ho died at (ii. 61),holpedtorevoalatruepoet. Richard* 
I)oan Street, Solio, on 27 Sept. 1781 in his s in’s pooms display culture, sense of form, 
•fiftieth year. Ho printed two sermons, and and appreciation of good models, but they 
while in Holland drew up a prfiois of the lack inspiration, no published; 1. ‘APlii- 
documents in the fumous lawsuit Hamilton losophical Analysis of some of Shakespeare’s 
v . Douglas [soo Douglas, Lady Janh], It Remarkable Characters [Macbeth, Hamlet, 
was prmtod for distribution and put into tho Jaques, and Imogen],’ 1774. 2. ‘Cursory Re¬ 
hands of counsel. Ilis viow was adopted by marks on Tragedy, Bhakespeare, and certain 
tho nouso of Lords, Italian aud French Poets,’1774. 8.‘Poems 

[Gent. Mug. 1768 p. 146, 1775 p 161; chiefly Rural,’1774; 3rd edit. 1776. 4.‘Es- 
Niehols’s Illiislr. of Lit. iv. 627! Nichols’s Lit. says on Shakespeare's Dramatic Characters of 
Anecdotes, ii. 634, 819, v. 167-0, vili. 260; Lo Richard lH,Kmg Lear, and Timon of Athens, 
Neve’s Fasti, ii. 87, 236, iii. 000, 610, 702; with an Essay on tho Faults of Shakespeare,’ 
Cooper’s Gambia Annals, iv. 881 ; Burkov's Par- 1788; 1784; 1786, 2 vols. 6. ‘Anecdotes of 
ri.uin, i. 434-5; information through Mr. Olmwnor, the Russian Empire, in a series of letters,’ 
master of Emmanuel College.] W, P. O. 1784. 6. ‘ Essays on Shakespeare's Dramatic 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1743- Character of Falslaff, and on his Imitation 
1814), professor ol' humanity at Glasgow, of Female OharactorsL’1789. 7.‘The Indian, 
was horn on 1 Oot. 1743 at Aberffiyle, Perth- a Tragedy,’ 1790. 8. ‘Essays on Shake- 

shire, being son of the parish minister, James speore’s Dramatic Characters’ (combining 
Richardson; and his wife Juan Burrell, a Nos, 1 and 4), 1797, 1812. 9. ‘The Maid 
nalivo of Northumberland. Educated at the of Lochlin, a Lyrical Drama, with Odes and 
parish school, Richardson entered Glasgow other Poems,’1801. 10. ‘The Philanthrope 
University in his fourteenth yoar, and die- a Poriodieal Essayist,’ 1797. 11.‘Poems and 
tinguishod himself as a student, besides Plays,’ 2 vols. 1806. Richardson furnished 
winning repute for a nimble gift of vorsify- an acute and suggestive article ou Ossian’s 
ing. After graduating M.A., he bogau the 1 mythology ’ for Graham’s ‘ Essay on the 
•study of theology, wluoh he relinquished on Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems,' 1807, and a 
being appointed tutor to Lord Cathoart’s two biographical sketch of his colleague, Pro- 
sons. "With his pupils he'spent two years at fossor Arthur, to accompany that authors 
.Eton; ond when Lord Cathcart, in 1768, was f Discourses on Theology and Literary Suh- 
.appointed ambassador-extraordinary lo the jeots.’ A paper of Richardson’s on ‘The 
Russian empress, Richardson accompanied Dramatic or Ancient Form of Histones! 
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Composition ’ appears in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Edinburgh Society ’ for 1788 ; and he 
w as a contributor to Stewart’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review/ the ‘Mirror/ and the 
‘Lounger.’ 

[Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Emi¬ 
nent Scotsmen ; Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. ; 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] T. B. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (1740- 
1820), writer on geology and agriculture, was 
born in Ireland in 1740. He entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a scholar in 1701, gra¬ 
duated 13.A. in 1703, proceeded M.A., was 
elected fellow in 1760, and became B.D. in 
1776 and D.D. in 1778. Edmund Malone 
[?■ V-] was one of his college friends and con¬ 
temporaries. lie became rector of Moy and 
Clonfele,co. Antrim, where his attention was 
directed to the originof basalt, and he studied 
geology. A vigorous pamphleteor, he issued, 
between 1802 and 1808, five or six papers at¬ 
tacking the views of Desmarest, Hutton, and 
others as to the volcanic origin of this rock, 
end citing as a corroborating witness Pro¬ 
fessor Pictet of Geneva, who visited him in 

1801. Ilis interest was next directed to the 
value as winter hay of the autumn and winter 
runners or stolons of the Irish florin grass 
(Agrostis stolontfera of Linmnus, A. alb*, 
to. stolonifera of modem botanis ts). With 
characteristic fervour he urged the claims of 
this plant in numerous letters, articles, and 
pamphlets between 1809 and 1810, especially 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ' and in Til- 
lodh's ‘ Philosophical Magazine/ putting it 
forward as a panacea for national poverty 
and as adapted to all climates ‘from Iceland 
tolndia.’ The oxponso of planting instead of 
cowing lias led to the neglect of his proposal. 
Richardson died at the Glebe House, Clonfele, 
in July 1820 (O/m.t. Mag. 1820, ii. 88). 

Besides severallettors on florin grass to the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine ’ between 1809 and 
1816, his chief papers wore: 1. ‘ Observations 
on theBasaltio Ooaat of Ireland/ Nicholson's 
‘Journal/vol.v. (1802). 2. ‘Account of the 
Whynn Dylcos in the neighbourhood of the 
Giant's Causeway, Ballyoastlo, and Belfast, 
iuaLetter to the Bishop of Dromoro,' Dublin, 

1802, 4to j reprinted from the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol.ix. (1803), 
and also in tlie ‘ Philosophical Magazine' for 
1810. 3. ‘ Inquiry into the Consistency of 
Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, with the 
arrangement of the Strata on the Basaltic 
Coast of Antrim,’ Dublin, 1803, 4to; re¬ 
printed frqm the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy/ ib. ‘4. ‘Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Opinion that Basalt is Voloanio/ 
Dublin, 1806, 4to. 6, ‘On the Yolcanic 


Theory f * Transact! ons of the Hoyal Irish .A.C&- 
demy/ 1806. 6. 1 Letter on tho Alterations 
in the Structure of Rocks on the surfaco of 

theBasaltio Country/in‘Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions/ 1808. 7. ‘Letter to Hon. Isaac 
Corry [on] Irish Korin, or Fyoreen Grass, 
with Proofs/ Belfast, 1809, 8vo. 8. ‘Me¬ 
moir on Useful Grasses/ Dublin, 1809, 4to; 
reprinted from the ‘ Academy Transactions/ 
vol. xi., and also in the ‘Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine ’ for 1809 and 1813. 9. ‘Letter to tike 
Marquis of Hertford on Fiorin Grass,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1810, 8vo. 10. ‘ Letter on Irrigation 
to Right Hon. Isaac Oorry/ Belfast, 1810, 
12mo. 11, ‘ The Utility of Fiorin Grass: a 
Pnze Essay/ London, 1811, 8vo. 12. ‘On 
the Strata of Mountains/ ‘Philosophical 
Magazine/ 1811. 13. ‘Essay on the Peat¬ 
bogs of Ireland/ with appendix, ‘Dr.Rennie’s 
position relative to the Sterility of Peat-moss 
combated/ London, 1812, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Cultivation of Fiorin: a Letter to the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society/ 
Bath, 1812,8vo. 16. ‘Letter on Zeolite and 
Oohre/ in J. Dubourdieu’s ‘ Statistical Survey 
of Antrim/ Dublin, 1812, 8vo. 16. ‘ Essay 
on the Improvement of Dartmoor Forest, and 
... so much increasing our Grain Crops as to 
raakefutnre importation unnecessary; both to 
be attained by the aid of Fiorin Grass/ Bath, 
1813, 8vo. 17. ‘ On the Speculations of the 
Noptunians/ in the ‘Philosophical Magazine/ 
( 181G. 18 ‘ On the Similitude and Difference 
in the Formation of St. Helena and Antrim/ 
ib. 19. ‘ Letter to the Countess of GoBford ’ 
[on geological subjects], Newry, 1810, 8vo, 
and also in the ‘Philosophical Magazine/ 
1816. 20. * Second Letter on Agriculture os 
a Science/ Newry, 1816, 8vo. 21. ‘Letter 
on the. Improvement of Grassy Mountains, 
by which they may he made to maintain 
through winter the whole stock that grazed 
upon them in summer/ Newry, 1817,12mo. 
22, ‘An Essay on Agriculture/ London, 
1818,8vo j also in the ‘PhilosophicalMaga¬ 
zine’ for 1816. 

[Donnld-on's Agricultural Biography, 18.54, p, 

108; Gent. Mag. 1820; Works.] G. 6, B. 

RICHEY, ALEXANDER GEORGE 
(1880-1888), Irish historian, born in 1830, 
was the son of Alexander Richey of Moun- 
temple, Coolook, co. Dublin, and his wife, 
Matilda Browne, whose sister Margaret mar¬ 
ried Henry, second son of the first earl and 
father of the third earl of Charlemont. He 
was educated at Dungannon royal school, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1848, and 
wds elected on the foundation in 1851 He 
graduated B.A. in 1863, winning the first 
gold medal in classics, LL.B. in 1866, and 
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LL.D, in 1878. lie was called to the Irish 
bar in 1856, and took silk in 1871. In 1871 
lie •was appointed deputy regius professor 
of feudal and English law at Trinity Col¬ 
lege i he was also vice-president of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and an auditor and prizeman 
of the college historical society. lie died 
at his residence, 27 Upper Pembroke Street, 
Dublin, on 29 Nov. 1883, having married the 
older daughter of Major-general Henry Smith 
of Batliboys, oo. Wicklow, who survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. He was 
buried on 3 Dec. in Mount Jerome comeLery. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q.v.], in his address to 
the Royal Irish Academy, described Richey 
as a man of the widest range of culture, an 
able lawyer, and a learned jurist. In politics 
ho was a liberal. 

Richoy was author of: 1. * Lectures on the 
History of Ireland; two series,’ 1809, 1870, 
8vo; the first was a course delivered at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, and comprised 
the history of Ireland down to 1634; the 
second was delivered at Trinity College and 
went ns far as the plantation of Ulster. 
Those lectures, together with other occa¬ 
sional lectures, were embodied in ‘ A Short 
History of the Irish People, down to the 
Plant alionof Ulster’ (1887,8vo), edited, after 
Richey’s death, by Dr. Robert Romnoy Kano. 
2. ‘The Irish Land Laws,’ 1880,8vo. Richey 
also edited vols. iii. and iv. of the Brohon 
laws, published by the commissioners for 
publishing tho ancient laws and institutes of 
Ireland, to which ho contributed masterly 
profaces. lie likewise contributed frequently 
to tho ‘ Athenaeum ’ and ' Saturday Review.’ 
lie was engaged on a more detailed history 
of Ireland at tho time of bis death, but only 
one chapter had been written, which was 
incorporated in tho ‘ Short History' (1887). 
Riehoy’s history, though incomplete, is the 
most dispassionate and impartial work on 
the subject that has yot appeared j ‘ he saw 
his way through tho complexities of ancient 
and modern Oultic life with a discernment 
almost intuitive in its appreciation of faote ’ 
(Edinburgh Review, April 1880, p. 437) ; and 
hie work on tho land-laws was quoted as an 
authority by Mr. Gladstone in the dobntos 
on his Land Bill of 1881, 

[Profiico, by Dr. Kano, to tho Short History, 
1887; Irish Law Times, 8 Doe. 1883; Dublin 
Daily Express, 30 Nov. and 4 Doe. 1883; Atho- 
nsoum, 1883, ii. 738 (bv Profossor J, P. Mahaffy); 
Academy, xxxiii. 22 (byR, Dnnlop); Spectator, 
1888, ii. 1671; Times, 4 Doe 1883; Dublin Univ. 
Oal. 1883 ; Cnl. Graduates Trie. Coll. Dublin; 
■Works in Brit. Mus. Libr,; information kindly 
supplied by Dr. J. I£. Ingram, registrar of 
Trinity College, Dublin,] A. P. P. 
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RICHMOND, Duchesses op. [SeeFnz- 
boy, Mary, d. 1667; Stewart, Francm 
Teresa, 1648-1702.] ’ 3 

RICHMOND, Eases or. [See Peter op 
Savoy, d. 1268; Tueor, Edmund, 1430.'- 
1460.] ' 

RICHMOND and DERBY, Countess 
op (1441-1609). [See Beautobt, Margaret.] 
RICHMOND, ALEXANDER BAILEY 
(jl. 1809-1884), reputed government spy 
was by trade a weaver. In early life he lived 
in Ireland, wlioro the distress of the people 
made alasting impression on him. Between 
1809 and 1812, when living at Polloekabawi 
in Renfrewshire, ho took a leading part in 
an agitation for the raising of wages in the 
weaving trade. In January 1812, at a con¬ 
ference in the Glasgow council chamber be¬ 
tween representatives of the masters and 
tho operatives, Richmond was the chief 
spokesman of the latter. During these meet¬ 
ings, according to Richmond's account, the 
first overlures were made to him on behalf 
of government by Kirkman Finlay (1773- 
1812) [q. v.], a leading Glasgow capitalist. 
The Glasgow conference proved fruitless,and 
Richmond and the operatives, by the advice 
of their counsel, Jeffrey and Henry Cock- 
burn, vainly applied to the law courts to put 
pressure on the magistrates to fix wages in 
accordance with an existing statute. At the 
end of 1812 a strike was resolved on and 
was conducted by Richmond with great 
ability; it was for several weeks general 
throughout the Scottish weaving trade; but 
in February 1813 it suddenly collapsed. In 
December 1812 Richmond was arrested on a 
ebargo of fomenting the strike, and sent 
to Paisley gaol, but liberated on bail after 
an eight hours' examination. lie undertook 
to arrange a compromise, and dissuaded the 
strikers from violence. Nevertheless, on 
9 March 1813, Richmond and other strike 
leaders were prosecuted for combination and 
conspiracy, u nder the advice of Jeffrey and 
Oockburn, Richmond did not appear and 
was outlawod. Ho fled by way of Lancashire 
to Dublin, hut returned to Scotland earlyin 
1814, after being assured that he should be 
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let alone if he kept quiet. The outlawry was 
not reversed. In March 1815 he surrendered 
to thesheriff of Renfrewshire, and on 20 June, 
having pleaded guilty to the bulk of the in¬ 
dictment, was sentenced to a month's addi¬ 
tional imprisonment proforma. 

In the spring of 1816, with capital lent 
him by Jeffrey, Cockburn, and others, he set 
up in Glasgow a warehouse for the sale of 
cotton and silk goods, and at the end of the 
tear was introduced byKirkman Finlay, the 
sitting member for Glasgow, to Robert 0 wen 
fq. v.] of New Lanark. The latter offered him 
the post of assistant schoolmaster, but re¬ 
tracted the offer when he became aware of 
Richmond's political opinions, In the mean¬ 
time Richmond claimed to have been em¬ 
ployed by Finlay in suppressing in Glasgow 
an "alleged ‘reform’ conspiracy against the 
government. In December 1818, while he 
rejected an offer from the government of ‘a 
respectable and permanent situation,’ he pro¬ 
mised, on condition that no publicity were 
ever given to his action, to prevent any out¬ 
break on the part of the Glasgow conspirators. 
On 22 Feb. 1817 all the members of the re¬ 
form committee were suddenly arrested, 
without his having been consulted. Rich¬ 
mond, according to his own account, was 
indignant, and offered to give evidence for 
the defence. A suspicion got abroad that he 
had manufactured the whole plot. 

In May 1818 he refused the government's 
offer, made to him through Finlay, of a 
grant of land at the Gape and an outfit in re- 
tumfor his services. In February 1821 ho ac¬ 
cepted a sum of money, and, owing to the uni¬ 
versal feeling against him in Glasgow, re¬ 
moved to Edinburgh. In 1824 Richmond 
published on able defence of his conduct, 
which, according to Oockburn, has ‘ageneral 
foundation of truth in it.’ A second edition 
appeared next year. In 1825 Ilugh Dickson, 
& Glasgow weaver, held him up to derision 
as a contemptible informer in a pamphlet 
which was embodied in 1833 in ‘ An Expo¬ 
sure of the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816- 
1820.' Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine ’ noticed 
the ‘Exposure’ favourably, and Richmond 
prosecuted for libel Tait’s London agents, 
Simpkin & Marshall. The trial took place 
on 20 and 22 Dec. 1834 in the court of ex¬ 
chequer, Guildhall, before Butou Pack and a 
special jury. Richmond, who claimed 5,000^, 
damages, conducted his own case. He de¬ 
scribed himself as a London parliamentary 
agent. In the previous year, he declared, 
he had served as a soldier at Antwerp. He 
spoke for four hours with some ability, but 
■was nonsuited. Notwithstanding tlie issue 
of the trial, Jeffery and Cockburn still ex¬ 


pressed approval of Richmond's conduct, 
and the latter spoke of his ‘ gentleness and 
air of melancholy thoughtfulness.’ Tal- 
fourd, who was counsel for the defence, told 
Cockburn he hated Richmond ‘the spy’ 
equally with ‘the English courts, Him 
Campbell and Brougham’ (Cooebttbn, Cir¬ 
cuit Journeys, p. 38), 

A portrait is prefixed to the ‘Exposure.’ 

[Sea Richmond’s Narrative of the Condition 
of the Manufacturing Population which led to 
the State Trials in Scotland ... 1817 ... also 
a Summary of Similar Proceedings in other 
parts to tlie Execution of Thietlewood and others 
for High Treason in 1820 (1824) ; Exposure of 
the Spy System in Glasgow, 1816-20, edited by 
a Ten Pounder, 1838; Trial for Libel, Richmond 
v. Simpkin, Marshall, and others, 1884; Cock- 
burn’s Memorials, pp 326-37.] G. Lx G. N. 

RICHMOND, GEORGE (1800-1896), 
portrait-painter, son of Thomas Richmond 
fq. v.], miniature-painter, of 42 Half Moon 
Sheet, Mayfair, was born at Brompton, then 
a country village, on 28 March 1809. His 
mother, Ann Richmond, came of an Essex 
family named Oram, and was a woman of 
rent beauty aud force of character. One of 
is earliest recollections was the sight of the 
lifeguards marching to the cavalry barracks 
at Brompton on their return from the cam¬ 
paign of Waterloo, and he remembered when 
a lad walking for a mile beside the Duke of 
York, in order to sketch him for his father, 
from whom he received his first instruction 
in art. He went for a short time only to a 
day school kept by an old dame in Soho, and 
at fifteen became a student at the Royal 
Academy. Here he was much impressed by 
the personality of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], then 
professor of painting, formed a friendship, 
which lasted a lifetime, with Samuel Palmer 
(1805-1881) [q. ▼.], aud had as fellow-stu¬ 
dent s and companions Edward Calvert [q.v.], 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, esq., R.A., and Fre¬ 
derick Tatham, whose sister he married. 
Among other early friends was John Giles, 
Palmer’s cousin, and a man of devout life and 
deep religion, who deeply influenced the lite¬ 
rary taste, general oulture,and religious views 
of his friends. When Richmond was sixteen, 
he met William Bloke, of whom Palmer and 
Calvert were devoted admirers, at the house 
of JoknLinnell at Ilighgate. The same night 
Richmond walked home across the fields to 
Fountain Court with the poet aud painter, 
who left on Richmond’s mind a profound 
impression, ‘ as though he had been walking 
with the prophet Isaiah.’ From this time 
till Blake's death, Richmond followed his 
guidance and inspiration in art. Traces of 
Blake’s influence are seen in all Richmond's 
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early works, and especially in 'Abel the mer and his bride, a daughter of'-uT 
Shepherd,’ and in 'Christ and the Woman Linnell. During his‘stay in Italv s 
of Samaria,’exhibited at the Royal Academy lasted about two years, he made studies* l 
in 1825, In 1827 he was present at Blake’s copies of many of the subjects on the caili 
death, and had the sad privilege of closing of the Sistine Okapel, having a scaffoldm 
the poet’s eyes; lie and a Id tie baud of young erected so as to reach the vault' here l/’ 
enthusiasts, of whom he was the last sur- made the acquaintance of Cardinal Mezz 1 " 
vivor, followed Blake to his grave in Bunhill fauti, of whose colloquial English he ahvav" 
fields. In 1828 Kiohmoud went to Paris to spoke with wonder. Subsequently he visited 
study art and anatomy, the expenses of the Naples, Pompeii, and the cities of Tuscanv 
journey being met from money earned by with Mr. Baring, for whom he painted a 
paiiiliiigminialuresin Eng land before leaving picture of ‘ The Journey to Emmaua.’ While 
and in France during his stay, lie spent u still in Romo he painted a picture of ‘ Cornua ’ 
winter in the schools and hospitals, and saw afterwards exhibited. In Rome Richmond 
something of the social life of the Paris of made many valuable friends, including Mr 
Charles X; at Calais he exchanged pinches of and Mrs. Gladstone (then Miss Glynn) Dr' 
snuff with the oxilod Beau lirummell. (now Sir Henry) Acland, tho Severna' 

On his roturn to England he spent some Thomas Baring, Mr. (now Lord) Farter and 
time at tho White Lodge, Richmond Park, John Sterling, and his house on the Tar- 
wit h Lord Sidmouth, who gave him much peian rook was a mooting-place for these 
valuable counsel, and whose portrait by him young English travellers. John Sterling in 
in watercolour is now in. the National Por- letters to Richard Chenevix Trench [q, v.l 
t rait Gallery. In 1830 his contributions to writes of Richmond as the most interestin'' 
the academy comprised two poetical subjects, young artist ho had met. In after years he 
‘ The Eve of Separation ’ and ‘ The Witch,' was one of the original members of the 
from Ben Jenson's ‘Sad Shepherdess,’ and Sterling Club. Jle returned to England in 
lliruo portraits. In 1831 lie exhibited but 1839, and resumed his practice as a portrait- 
emu picture, ‘ The Pilgrim.’ lie had now painter, revisiting Rome, however, with his 
formed a deep attachment, to Julia, a beauti- brother Thomas m 1840. Then, as related 
l'ul daughter of Charles Iloatlicoto Tatliam, in ‘ Pruiteritn,’ Richmond made the friend- 
l bo architect, and when her father revoked ship of Mr. Ruslan, whom be was afterwards 
the consent lie had at first, given to their the means of introducing to Thomas Carlyle, 
union, the young couple ran away, journeyed About the same period Richmond travelled 
to Scotland by coach in the deep snow of iiiGormuny with John llullab,andat Munich 
a severe winter, and were married according lie studied for a while under Peter von Cor- 
to Scottish law at Gretna Croon in January nelius. , 

1831. This act proved t lie turning-point of Subsequently, for more than forty years, 
Richmond’s career, and determined liiui to Richmond prosecuted portraiture in England 
adopt portraiture as the readiest moans of uninterruptedly and with great success. Till 
eurning a living. Soon lifter the young about 1810 lie worked almost entirely in 
couple had set up house in Northumberland crayon and watercolour, but be then began 
Street, they were found ami befriended by to paint in oil, in which medium he pro- 
Sir Robert Harry lnglis, and it was at his ducod a large number of excellent portraits, 
instance that the portrait in watercolour of There were few men of eminence in the 
William Wilborforco, afterwards engraved by middlo of the century who did not sit to 
Sarnuol Cousins, was painted by Richmond j him, and many of his portraits were engraved, 
this picture, by its nappy treatment of a The Victorian Exhibition hold at the New 
dillicult subject, and by the excellence of tho Gallery in the winter of 1891-2 contained 
engraving after it, achieved a world-wide eight of his portraits in oil, forty in crayon, 
success. There followed immediately many and two (Mrs, Fry and Sir Thomas Fowell 
successful watercolour portrait a, amongwhich Buxton, both dated 1845) in watercolour, 
may be mentioned those of Lord Toign mouth, Tho oil pictures included Earl Granville, 
the Frys, the Gurneys, the Buxtons, tho Archbishop Longloy (1868),BishopsSelwvn 
Upchers, and tho Thorntons, all traceable and Wilbevforeo, Canon Liddon, and Sir 
to Inglis’s frioudly introduction. In 1887 George Gilbert Scott, R.A, (1877). Among 
Richmond was forced to take a vest for the the crayon portraits were Cardinal Newman 
sake of his health, which had broken down (1844), John Keble, Ilenry Hallam (1813), 
through overwork and the loss of throe ChurlotteBrontb (1850), Mrs. Gaskell (1851), 
children within a very short l line. He wont Lord Macaulay (1844 and I860), Sir Charles 
to Rome with liis wife and their surviving Lyell (1858), Faraday (1862), and Lord 
child Thomas, accompanied liy Samuel Pal- Lyndhurst(18i7). IlealBO drewor painted 
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iw»i Adelaide, Prince George (now Duke) 
r$ Cambridge, and the Prince of Wales, when 
a bor Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Duke of Newcnstlo, ond Mr. Gladstone; 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Tait, and 
Dean Stanley; Sir Thomas Watson, Syme, 
uison, and Sir .Tames Paget; Prescott, 
jlra Beccher-Stowe, Darwin, Owen, and 
Tvndall, and a host of others. Richmond was 
dwted an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1857, a royal academician in 1868, and 
some years bul'o to his death he joined the 
tanks of the retired academicians. Ho took 
a warm interest in the winter exhibitions of 
the old masters at the Royal Academy. On 
the death of his wife in 1881 he gave up 
Hauler work, but still painted occasionally 
and occupied himself with sculpture. He 
had previously, in 1802, designed and exe¬ 
cuted a recumbont statue in marble of 
Charles James Blomfleld. bishop of London, 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 1882 he 
Bsecuted the marble bust of Dr. Pusey, now 
in Pusey House, Oxford, and presented a 
bust of feeble to Keble College. Among 
his later works in oil were portraits of Har¬ 
vey Goodwill, bishop of Carlisle, Edward 
rri _ nf T.ninnln. find A_rr,hibald 



ill Laoi t UU CUV wvwaww—----- , - 

jubilee, lio paiutoil a portrait of the third 
Marquis of Salisbury (the last work lie exe¬ 
cuted), which was presented to tho queen 
by the marquis’s wife. 

'His success as a portniil-painter was due 
as much to his power of drawing out the best 
from his sitter in conversation ns to skill in 
delineation. Being a very skilful and rapid 
drau“htsman,liB wus able, while pui ting him¬ 
self into sympathy with his sitter, to report 
the happiest moment and fleeting changes of 
expression, and to get out of his subjeol more 
than at first sight appeared to bo there. His 
ideal of portraiture was ‘ the truth lovingly 
told;’ and lie never consciously flattered, 
lie was also a most industrious and clever 
sketoher from nature, and he produced (for 
bis own pleasure and instruction) hundreds 
of drawings in pencil and watercolour, many 
of great beauty, of figure and landscape. 
To his skill as a portrait-painter were added 
great knowledge of Italian (minting and 
sound judgment in matters oi art, anil tho 
government were often glad to avail them¬ 
selves of his services and advice. In 1810 
ho was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to suc¬ 
ceed Sir A. W. Oallcott on the couucil of 
the government schools of design, a post 
which he hold for three years; and ten 
years later he was appointed a member of 
the royal commission to determine the site 


of the National Gallery, when he was alone 
in voting for its removal from Trafalgar 
Square to South Kensington. Ip 1871, and 
again in 1874, Mr. Gladstone pressed upon 
him the directorship of the National Gallery, 
but without success. 

Richmond was a man of remarkable social 
gifts and of distinguished courtesy; his re¬ 
lations both professionally and sooially with 
the leading men of his time, his good me¬ 
mory, and his brilliant powers of descrip¬ 
tion made his conversation extremely inte¬ 
resting. He was a member of ‘The Club’ 
(Johnson's), Nobody’s Friends, Grillion’s 
Club, to which he was limner, and the 
Athenasum. A staunch churchman, he was 
intimate for years with all the leaders of the 
tractarian movement. He received honorary 
degrees from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, an honorary fellow of University 
College, London, and of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and a member of the 
Company of Painter-Stainers of the City of 
London. He died at his house, 20 York 
Street, Portman Square, where he had lived 
and worked for fifty-four years, on 10 March 
1896, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
and clear memory. lie was buried at Higk- 
gato cemetery, and is commemorated by » 
tablet designed by liis sons to be placed in 
tho crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, close to 
the graves of "Wren and of Leighton. He 
left ten children and forty grandchildren. 
His surviving sons included Canon Rich¬ 
mond of Carlisle and Kir William Blake 
Richmond, K.O.B., R. A. Of his daughters, 
throe married respectively Mr. F W. Farrar, 
Archdeacon Buchanan, canon of Salisbury, 
and Mr, Justice Kennedy. 

In the National Portrait Gallery are por¬ 
traits by him of Lord Sidmouth (water¬ 
colour); Lord-chancellors Cranwortli and 
Tlatlierley, Baron Oleasby and Lord Card- 
well (oil paintings); Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, and John Keble (crayon drawings), 
both bequeathed by the painter; besides 
drawings, purchased in July 1898, of Earl 
Canning, Viscount Ilill, Sir George Come- 
wall Lewis, Canon Liddon, Archbishop 
Longley, Sir Charles Lyell, Cardinal New¬ 
man, Dr. Pusey, Sir Gilbert Scott, Sir 
Robert Harry lnglis, and Bishop Wuber- 
force. 


TMen of the Time; Times, 21 March 1890; 
Gilchrist’s Life of Blake; Slory's Life of John 
Linnoll; A, SI. Palmer's Life and Letters 0 1 
Samuel Palmer; Life of Edward Oalyert; Cata¬ 
logue of the Victorian Exhibition; Catalogue ot 
the National Portrait Gallery; information sup. 
plied by Mr, John Richmond.) 0. M. 
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RICHMOND, LEGH (1772-1827), 
evangelical divine, born at Liverpool, 
29 Jan, 1772, was son of Henry Richmond, 
M.D., by his wife Catherine, daughter of 
John Atherton of "Walton Hall, near Liver¬ 
pool. The father, at one timo fellow of 
Trinity Collegej Cambridge, practised as a 
physician at Liverpool, and afterwards at 
Bath. Ho died at Stockport in Cheshire in 
1806. Legh Richmond was named after 
his grandfather, who was rector of Stock- 
port from 1760 to 1769, and married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Legh of High 
Legh. 

Legh’s early education was impeded by 
nn accident in childhood which rendered 
him permanently lame. After some time 
spent at Reading, where he was placed, in 
1784, in care of a Mr. Breach, and at 
a school at Blandford in Dorset, ho in 
1789 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
becoming a scholar on the foundation in the 
same year. At Cambridge he obtained con¬ 
siderable proficiency in the practice and 
theory of music. Ilis health was weak, and 
he took an cegrotat degree as B.A. in 1794; 
he resided in Cambridge until 1799, when he 
proceeded M.A., and was ordained to the 
curacy of the parishes of Brading and Ynvor- 
land in the Isle of "Wight. He took up Ms 
residence at Brading. 

Shortly afterwards Richmond first adopted 
those strictly evangelical views with which 
his name was thenceforth associated. He 
attributed the change to the influence of 
William AVilhorforce’e ‘ Practical Viow of 
Christianity,’ which led him to examine 
thoroughly the writings of the British and 
foreign reformers. While in the Isle of 
Wight, too, lie collected, from local ex¬ 
periences, materials for his throe famous talos 
of village life. Those were called, respec¬ 
tively, ' The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ * The 
Young Cottager,’ and ‘The Negro Servant.’ 
The heroine of the first tale, Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, lios buried at Arroton; tho cottage 
of the second tale’s heroine, ‘Little Jane,’ 
is still shown at Brading; and Sandown is 
the scene of tho third narrativo. Rich¬ 
mond wrote out the stories in 1809, after 
leaving (ho Isle of Wight, and they wore all 
originally contributed by him, under the sig¬ 
nature* Simplex,’to the 1 Christian Guardian’ 
between 1809 and 1814. Their simple pathos 
and piety won for them instant popularity, 
and they were reprinted by the Religious 
Tract Society in 1814 under the general title 
of ‘The Annals of the Poor.’ Of ‘ The Dairy¬ 
man’s Daughter,’ which Richmond greatly 
enlarged after its first publication, two edi¬ 
tions of twenty thousand copies each were 


printed in 1810. The book was 
mto the French, Italian, German, Darif 
and Swedish languages, and it obtained a 
very wide circulation in America It 
calculated that in the lifetime of the author 
the number of copies printed in the English 
language alone amounted to two milC 
In 1842 Richmond revisited the Isle of 
Wight, and was present at the erection of 
memorials to the cottagers whom he had 
commemorated. 

y« aw 6 P ent in the Isle of 
Wight, Richmond became in the spring of 

1806 assistant chaplain to the Lock Hospital 
in London. Thenceforth the per manent chap¬ 
lain, Thomas Fry, afterwards rector of Em¬ 
berton, nearNewport Pagnell, washisclosest 
personal friend. But Richmond’s stay in 
London was short. On 80 July 1806 he was 
inducted into the rectory of Turvey in Bed¬ 
fordshire, in succession to Erasmus Middle- 
ton [q. v.] Ho commenced his residence in 
tho following October. At Turvey he speedily 
became popular as a preacher. Clergymen 
of ability bolding evangelical views were 
rare, and many residents in neighbouring 
towns and villages attended his church. In 
the matter of parochial work he is largely 
remembered as an organiser of village benefit 
or friendly societies, agencies which he was 
among the earliest clergymen to initiate and 
encourage. 

A_e Richmond’s reputation extended, Ms 
services as a preacher were sought after 
beyond hie own parish. He interested him¬ 
self deeply in the establishment of the great 
evangelical societios like the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, and tho Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. He lont-allof 
them powerful aid, and frequently arranged 
oxtendod and successful preaching tours in 
order to collect money for them. Of the 
Religious Tract Society he acted for a time 
as joint secretary. 

In 1806 Richmond undertook the editor¬ 
ship of a series of selections from the writ¬ 
ings of the English reformers, in order to 
bring tbo principles of tbe Reformation more 
prominently before tbe public. The sub- 
Btanco of the writings of Tindal, Ridley, 
Latimer, Cranmor, Hooper, Bradford, J swell,, 
and others was thus presented to the Eng¬ 
lish reader in eight large octavo volumes, 
which were published, at intervals between 

1807 and 1812, under the general title of 
* Fathers of the English Church.’ The outlay 
was considerable, and the venture proved 
unremunerative. In 1814 Richmond was 
with some difficulty relieved by his friends 
of heavy pecuniary embarrassments. In the 
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iame year the Duke of Kent, who sympa- 
ihised with his literary and religious views, 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1820 hemnde 
5 preaching tour in Scotland in behalf of the 
religious societies with which he was con¬ 
nected. During its course he visited the 
island of Iona, which, although abounding 
jn ruins of cathedrals and churches, lacked 
a church of any kind and had no resident 
Christian minister. Richmond earnestly 
eierted himself to remove this anomaly, and 
rosed a considerable sum of money. But the 
Poke of Argyll, who owned the island, took 
the matter into his own hands, and built a 
church, minister’s house, and school. Rich¬ 
mond's fund was consequently expended in 
establishing a free library for the island, 
which is still called the Legh Richmond 
library. 

The death in 1825 of Richmond’s younger 
sonWilberforce, at Turvey, was immediately 
followed by the loes of his eldest son, Nugent, 
who died at tea on his way home from India. 
These bereavements affected Richmond’s 
health, and he died at Turvey on 8 May 

1827, lie was buried in Turvey churoh, 
where an epitaph was placed to his memory, 
On 22 July 1797 he was married to Mary, 
daughter of James 'William Chambers of 
Bath. Eight children survived him. There 
are memorials of all of them in Turvey 
church. 

[The Lifo of Legh Richmond, -with portrait, 

1828, written by his friend the Rev. T. 8. 

Qrimshawc, vicar of Biddenham, near Bedford, 
has passed through many editions. The demand 
of the public for mora information was shortly 
stewards met by a second book, called Domes¬ 
tic Portraiture (1833). Thiswnsa description of 
Richmond's principles, as exemplified in his edu¬ 
cation of hia family, and principally relates to 
ins sons 'Wilberforoe and Nugent. It was com¬ 
piled by his frieud, the Rev. T. Fry, and pub¬ 
lished, with a preface, by the Rov.E. Bickerstotli, 
rector of Wntton. It has passed through at 
least nine editions. A summary of the Life, 
with some account of the village of Turvoy, -will 
he found in Turvoy and Legh Richmond, with 
an Account of the Mordaunts, by G. F. W. 
Jhrnby and T. Wright (2nd edit, Olney, 1804). 
See also Simms's Bibliothoca Staffordiensis, p. 
375; Throo Days at Turvoy, South Shields, 1848; 
life of J. Pratt, p. 88; Life of Tho. Jones, pp. 
138, 344; Harast’s Fictitious Names, pp. 212- 
213.] G. F. W. M. 

RICHMOND, TIIOMAS (1771-1887), 
miniature-paintor, was son of Thomas Rich¬ 
mond, originally of Eawtry, and of an old 
Yorkshire family. The father was ‘groom 
of the stables’ to the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, and afterwards the proprietor of the 


Coach and Horses at Kew, where the artist 
was born in 1771. His mother, Ann Bone, 
was a cousin of George Engleheart [q. v.], 
1 miniature-painter to the king.’ Thomas 
consequently became Engleheart’e pupil, and 
was_ employed by the royal family in copying 
miniatures by his master and Coaway. He 
also copied in miniature size many of the 
portraits hy Sir Joshua Reynolds in the pos¬ 
session of royalty. His original and unsigned 
miniatures are numerous. Home are on ivory, 
others ore on paper, and in many cases f ull 
or half length, with the head in colours and 
the rest in pencil. Though tho pose of some 
of his figures is in the stiff manner usual at 
the time, the portraits are lifelike, and the 
drawing and expression excellent. In later 
years Richmond lived in the centre of fashion, 
42 Ilalf-Moon Street, Mayfair. He died in 
1887, and was buried in Paddington church¬ 
yard, near the grave of Mrs. Siddons. From 
1795 to 1825 he exhibited forty-six minia¬ 
tures at the Royal Academy. An early por¬ 
trait of Richmond became the property of 
Frederick W. Farrar, esq., who married hie 
granddaughter. One of his miniatures, a 
ortrait of his wife (Ann Oram), taken in 
808, was engraved by William Holl, jun. 
Hie younger son, George, to whom many of 
his works passed, is noticed separately. 

His eldest son, Thomas, born in 1802, prac¬ 
tised for many years as a miniature-painter 
in Sheffield and afterwards in London. He 
had a large connection among hunting men. 
lie visited Roma with his brother George 
in 1840, and there made Mr. Ruskin's ac¬ 
quaintance. He died in 1874 at Winder- 
mere, where ho had purchased an estate, but 
was buried in Brompton cemetery, London. 
He exhibited fifty-one portraits at the Lon¬ 
don exhibitions between 1822 and 1860— 
forty-five at the Royal Academy and six at 
the Suffolk Street gallery, 

[Information kindly suppliod hy Canon T. K. 
Richmond; Graves's Diet, of Artists; Redgrave's 
Artists of the English School.] A. N. 

RIOHSON, CHARLES (1800-1874), 
educational reformer, was born at Highgate, 
Middlesex, in 1800, and became an usher 
in a school in Durham. At an unusually 
late age, he entered St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A, in 1842, and 
M.A, in 1845. In 1841 he became curate at 
Preston parish church. He removed to Man¬ 
chester in 1848 to he clerk in orders at the 
collegiate church, now the cathedral. This 
position he held until December 1854, when 
he was appointed a canon residentiary of the 
cathedral, and rector of St. Andrew’s, An- 
coats, Manchester. Subsequently he was 
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also aub-daan of the cathedral and a proctor 
in convocation. 

For nearly thirty years Richson 'Was one of 
the most prominent public men in Manchester, 
especially devoting himself to education and 
sanitary reform. As secretary of the Church 
Education Society in 1843, he was largely 
concerned in establishing the Manchester 
commorcial schools, which long 1 held a fore¬ 
most position among such institutions. lie 
was the chief originator and supporter of the 
Manchester and Salford education committee, 
which insistod on the necessity of combining 
religious with secular instruction in ele¬ 
mentary day Bohools. Ilis zealous labours 
influenced subsequent legislation, and many 
of his views wots embodied in Forster’s Edu¬ 
cation Act of 1870. One of his last acts in 
this connection was tho drawing up of an 
important report (February 1870) for tho 
convocation of York on primary educa¬ 
tion. Ilis efforts on behalf of, sanitary 
reform were almost equally vigorous, and 
with a few friends he founded the Man¬ 
chester and Salford Sanitary Association in 
18G3. 

Ho wrote a large number of pamphlets on, 
popular education, several lessou-books 011 
drawing and writing, papers on deoimul 
coinage and the ruridooanal organisation of 
dioceses, and some occasional sermons, in¬ 
cluding a remarkable one on the ‘ Observance 
of Sanitary Laws,’ 1854. Somo of his papers 
wore printed in the ‘Transactions of tho 
Manchester Statistical Society.’ 

lie died, after a long illness, on 15 May 
1874, at his house In Shakespeare SI reel, Man¬ 
chester, and was buried at Birch (Jhurch, near 
that city. Ilis wife, a daughter of Samuel 
Chambers of Brislon, Surrey, survived him. 
lie had no children. 

[Manchester Courier, 18 May 187-4; Man¬ 
chester Guardian, 18 May 1874 j Raines's Lan¬ 
cashire MBS. vol. xlii. (Uhotham Library); Me¬ 
moir of Thomas Turner, 1876, p. 182; Momoir 
of AV. M’Korrow, 1881, p. 180.] C. AY. 8. 

RICHTER, CHRISTIAN (1682 P-1732), 
miniature-painter, born about 1082, was eon 
of a silversmith at Stockholm. A brother, 
Beniamin Richter, who became a pupil of 
Kamtoen, the medallist at Dresdon, and court 
medallist at Vienna, visited England for a 
short timo, when he executed a set of madals 
of the members of the Swedish Club j some 
specimens of these are in the British Museum. 
Christian is said to have also been a pupil of 
Karlsteen at Dresdon, and to have practised 
medal engraving and modelling in wax; but, 
not meeting with the support which he ex¬ 
pected, he took to portrait-painting, especially 


in miniature and enamel. Abcuf TtooT' 
came to England, where he was patronS bv 
his fellow countryman, MichdelDald Fa 
whose manner he imitated. H e became . J ’ 
excellent copyist of Dahl’s works am? 1 
those of Vandyck, Lely, and Knot Hekd 

r™ ‘“.-“'““‘r tt?ea DU, and wnq 
hurmd in the churchyard of St. James’s 
Westminster. A miniature by Richter nf 
Viscountess Tyrconnel, painted in 1709, h 
al Wroxton Abbey. 1 

[Walpole’s Acred, of Relating (ed. Wormim) 
Vortuo’s Dianes; Brit Mas. Add MS 23071 
&c.; Franks and Gruebers MedalUc Hist of 
(xroat Britain.] ^ q 

RICHTER, HENRY JAMES (177-) 
1867), painter, born inNewport Street, Soho 
London, on 8 March 1772, was second sou 
of John Augustus Richter. His mother was 
Mary Haig. The father, a native of Dres¬ 
den, was an artist, engraver, and scagliolist 
and was well known for his works in imi¬ 
tation of marble. A brother, John Richter, 
was a prominent politician, and shared the 
reform views of John Horne Tooke [a, y.], 
with whom he was committed to the Tower 
in 1794. Another brother, Thomas, was a 
director of the Phceniv Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. 

Henry was educated in the Soho and St. 
Martin’s schools, and received his early tuition, 
in art from Thomas Stothard [q. v.] In 1788, 
at the agB of sixteen, he exhibited two land¬ 
scapes at tho Royal Academy, where ho was on 
exh ibitorformany years. Ho became a student 
at tho Royal Academy in 1790. Richter, who 
was a versatile artist, had some shill also os an 
engravor, working in line, etching, and mezzo¬ 
tint, and he engraved somo of his own works. 
In 1794 he was associated with his father iu 
an edition of Milton’s 1 Paradise Lost 1 illus¬ 
trated with engravings. lie was in 1800 on 
exhibitor with the Associated Artists (water- 
colour) in Bond Street, of which society he 
wus a member in 1810, and president in 1811 
and 1812. A picture, painted by Richter iu 
1812, of ‘ Christ giving Sight to the Blind,’ 
was purchased by the trustees of the British 
Institution for five hundred guineas. In 
1813 Riehlor was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Oil and AVater Colours 
(the ‘ Old’ AYutercolour Society). He re¬ 
signed his membership in December of the 
same year, and up to 1820 was represented 
only as an exhibitor with tho society. In 
1821 he was again elected a member, bat did 
not exhibit till 1823, when his name appears 
as an associate exhibitor. In 1826 he was a 
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third time member, but in 1828 was only an 
usoeiate exhibitor. From 1829until bis death 
he was both a member and a frequent exhi¬ 
bitor. His subjects were mainly figures of a 
domestio nature, or scenes from Shakespeare, 
‘Don Quixote,’ and the like, which he con¬ 
tributed to the annuals then in vogue. Ilia 
paintings, which were executed in both oil 
hod water colours, had great popularity, and 
many of them were engraved. They were 
exhibited under such titles as ‘The Brute of 
a Husband,’ ‘The Gamester,’ ‘ThB School in 
m Uproar,’ and ‘A Logician’s Effigy.’ 

Richter was a student of metaphysical phi¬ 
losophy, a devoted disciple of Kant, and an 
intimate friend of William Blake. He wrote 
partof the article on ‘ Metaphysics' in the ‘ En¬ 
cyclopaedia Londinensis,' published a paper on 
‘Garmon Transcendentalism’ in 1855, and 
was engaged on translating a metaphysical 
work by Beck at the time of his death. In 
1817 he published a curious work, entitled 
‘Daylight, a recent Discovery in the Art of 
Painting, with Hints on the Philosophy of 
the Fine Arte, and on that of the Human 
Mind, as first dissected by Emmanuel Kant 
an octavo pomphlot of sixty-four pages, fifty- 
two of which are explanatory notes. 

Eichter died at Lisson Grove, London, on 
8 April 1867, aged 86. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Rogot’s Hist, of 
the 1 Old’ Watercolour Soc.; G-raveb'a Diet, of 
Artists, 1700-1893; information from GL Milner- 
Oibson-Cnllum, esq., F.S.A.] L. C. 

RICHWORD, WILLIAM (d. 1637), 
jesuit. [See Rusuwobtii.] 

RICKARDS, Sib GEORGE KET- 
TILBY (1812-1889), political economist, 
bom in London on 24 Jan. 1812, was the 
eldest son of George Rickards of Ripley, 
Surrey, by Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Kettilby, D.D. On 10 July 1823 lie 
was admitted at Westminster School, but 
left in 1824 for Eton. He matriculated from 
Balliol College, Oxford, on 6 April 1829, but 
was elected scholar of Trinity in the same 
rear. He obtained the Newdigate prize in 
1830 with a poem on the 1 African Desert,’ 
graduated B. A. in 1883, taking a second-olnBS 
in classics, and proceeded M, A, in 1836. From 
1836 to 1843 he was a fellow of Queen's Col¬ 
lege, [n 1837 he was called to the bar of the 
kmer Temple, and in 1873 was elected a 
bencher. In 1851 he was appointed counsel 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, and 
was made K.C.B. on resigning that post in 
1882. Elected Drummond profussorofpolitical 
economy at Oxford in 1851, he held the chair 
till 1857, He made little mark in a profes- 
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sorial capacity, but published three general 
lectures on his subject in a volume in 1862, 
anda course on population and labour in 1864. 
For the last seven years of his life he resided 
at Fyfield House, Oxford. He died suddenly 
at Hawkley Hurst, Hampshire, on 23 Sept. 
1889. He was twice married: first,in 1842, 
to Frances Phoebe, daughter of the Rev. John 
Ilenry George Lefroy of Ewshott House, 
Hampshire, who died in 1869; and, secondly, 
in 1861, to J ulia Cassandra (A 1884), daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Benjamin Lefroy, rector of 
Ashe, Hampshire. 

Rickards was the author of: 1. ‘Remarks 
on the Laws relating to Attempts against 
the Person of the Sovereign,’ London, 1842, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Financial Policy of War,’Lon¬ 
don, 1866,8vo. 8. 1 The House of Commons, 
its Struggles and Triumphs: a Lecture,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1866, 8vo. He translated into blank 
versa Virgil’s ‘aEueid,’ bks. i.-vi. (1871), and 
bit. xi. (1872); contributed an essay on 
‘ Church Finance ’ to Ilalcombe’s 1 The Church 
and her Curates,’ London, 1874, 8ro; and 
assisted to edit the ‘Statutes at Large’in 
1857 and following years, 

[Register of Westminster School, ed. Barker 
and Stonning; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716— 
1880, and Men at the Bar, p. 392; Times, 24 Sept. 
1889, Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. I. C. 

RICKARDS, SAMUEL (1796-1865), 
divine, son of Thomas Rickards of Leicester, 
was born in 1796. He matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. ISIS, gra¬ 
duating B.A, in 1817 and M.A. in 1820 He 
was a fellow there from 16 April 1819 to 
6 Oct. 1822, being contemporary with John 
ICoble [q, v.] and other leaders of the 
ritualistic movoment. He was Newdigate 
prizeman, 1816, writing on the * Temple of 
Theseus,’ and English essayist, 1819, writing 
on 1 Characteristic Differences of Greek ana 
Latin PoBtiy.’ From 1822 to 1832 he was 
the curate in charge of Ulcombe, Kent. 
J. II. Newman, while on & visit to him in 
S eptember 1826,wrote his well-known verse.-,, 
‘ Nature and Art,’ and, during a second visit 
in October 1827, ‘Snapdragon, a Riddle.’ 
In 1832 he was presented by a college friend, 
Henry Wilson, to the rectory of Stowlang- 
toft, Suffolk, vyhere he passed the remainder 
of his life. 

At an early period he parted company with 
the Oxford movement, and wrote expostu- 
latory and warning letters to Keble and 
Newman. He was instrumental in the pub¬ 
lication of Keble's ‘ Christian. Year,’ a dupli¬ 
cate manuscript copy of which was lent to 
him by Iteble, and, when Keble’s own copy 
was lost in Wales, this was printed. Tq 
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Rickards, as a sound theologian of high 
character, many of his clerical brethren 
looked up for counsel and guidance in the 
controversies by which his times were 
marked. 

He died atStowlangtoft reotory on 24 Aug. 
1866. He married on 6 Oct. 1821, and left 
a daughter Lucy. He was the author of: 

1 Hymns for Private Dovotion for the Sun¬ 
days and Saints’Days,’ 1826 j ‘Tho Christian 
Householder, or Guide to Family Prayer,’ 
1880; and other small devotional works, 
besides' Poems,’ 1870. 

[Biviugton’s Ecclesiastical Year Book, 1860, 
p. 882 ; Mozley’s Ueminiscencos, 1882, li. 78—91; 
Gent. Mag. 186a,ii 660 j Men of the Time, 1866, 
p. 694; Julian’s Biot, of Hymtiology; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Literary Churchman, 
1 Feb. 1868, p. 61; Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. 
1806, viii. 240, 357, 8th ser. 1896, vii. 149,454.] 

0. O. B. 

RICKETTS, Sib HENRY (1802-1886), 
Indian civil servant, third son of George 
William Ricketts, was born at Lninst on, near 
Winchester, on 26 March 1802. Ho was 
educatod at Winchester College, and at the 
East India College, llaileybury, and en¬ 
tered tho Bengal civil sowico in 1821. 
After passing somo years in subordinate 
offices in tho revenue and judicial depart¬ 
ments, he was in 1827 appointed collector, 
and immediately afterwards judge and magis¬ 
trate of the Cuttack district. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was transferred to Balasor, where 
ho was employed in conducting a settlement 
of the land revenue of tho district. In Octo¬ 
ber 1881 tho district was devastated by a 
hurricane, accompanied by an inundation oi 
the sea, and resulting in tho loss of twenty- 
two thousand lives. Prom that time until 
the hot weather of1832 Rickotts was actively 
omployed in mitigating the sufferings of tho 
people by distributing food and olothing, 
advancing cash and seed, and stimulating 
cultivation, when on 7 Oct. of that year his 
efforts wore frustrated by another gale even 
more violent than that of tho previous year, 
and attended with groat loss of life. The 
energy displayed by Rickotts in coping with 
these disasters, and subsequently in dealing 
with disturbances in the tributary states of 
Morbhanj and Nilghar, was highly ap¬ 
preciated by the government, and in 1830 
Ricketts, though a civil servant of only fifteen 
years’ standing, was appointed commissioner 
of Cuttack. It devolved upon him in that 
capacity to co-operate with the Madras 
authorities in suppressing a serious insur¬ 
rection of the Kunds in Gumsur, and in in¬ 
ducing the tribes to abandon the custom of 
human sacrifices, This moasure was not 


accomplished without opposition nn TuTH 

of A, .if KSCiSS 

^“tt'cketta received the cordial thanks bf 

leading insurgent, and thereby secured t hi 
peace and tranquillity of the disturbed £1 
tnct. 

In 1839 Ricketts was compelled bv ill 
health to visit England. He returned to 
India late in 1810, and in February 1811 he 
was appointed special commissioner of the 
Chittagong division, with orders to carrv 
out a much-needed resettlement of the 
land revonue. This important woik was 
completed in 1848, and elicited high com¬ 
mendation from tho government of Bengal 
and from the court of directors. In 1&9 
he was appointed a member of the board of 
revonue, and held that office until 1866. His 
attention had been for some years attracted 
to the ignorance of the native languages 
and of the laws manifested by many of the 
junior civil servants. While serving on 
tho hoard ho recommended the introduction 
of a Bystem of examinations designed to 
test t hoir prnct ical qualifications. This sys¬ 
tem was introduced in 1868, and has since 
been continued with benefit to the public 
service. 

In 1860 Ricketts was appointed commis¬ 
sioner for tha revision of civil salaries and 
establishments throughout India, a very 
laborious and invidious duty which ocoupied 
him until September 1868. In the per¬ 
formance of this duty Ricketts visited the 
headquarters of every presidency and pro¬ 
vince in India, consulting the local authori¬ 
ties, and recording the result of his in¬ 
quiries in a report which comprehnded 
within its scope every branch of the civil 
administration. It dealt separately with 
160 offices and classes of offices, embracing 
2,026 officers, and explained the reasons for 
proposing increase or decrease of salary in 
each case, The result of his proposals, on 
tho whole, was an increase of 981,451 
rupees per annum; but he showed that if 
several proposed increases were rejected, 
there would he an annual saving of 931,086 
rupeos. The press of work occasioned by 
tho mutiny prevented any immediate action 
being taken on the report, and as to many of 
the recommendations there was much dif¬ 
ference of opinion; but the work, as a whole, 
was oordialfy approved hv the government of 
India. Tho report is Ml of information on 
the vast range of subjects with which it 
deals, and embodies suggestions on impor¬ 
tant administrative questions, several of 
which, though opposed at the time, have 
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•ince either wholly or in part, been carried 
Iflto effect. Among these latter was the 
nuestion of giving greater opportunities of 
advancement to the natives of India in the 
public service, a policy which had _ been 
advocated by Ricketts at an early period of 
his career. . ,. 

Before his appointment to this duty 
Ricketts had declined LordDalhousie’s offer 
in 1864 of the post of chief commissioner in 
the Nagpur territory, then recently brought 
under direct British rule. _ In the same year 
he was appointed provisional member of 
the council of the governor-general; but in 
March 1867, hearing that the military mem¬ 
ber of council, Sir John Low [q. v.], was 
likely to resign his post, Ricketts, with a 
eelf-abnegation rare m any spbero of life, 
and with a prophetic foreboding of the 
struggle which was about to shake the Indian 
empire to its centre, at once placed his pro¬ 
visional appointment at the disposal of the 
chairman of the court of directors, in case it 
should he deemed advisablo to appoint a 
military man to the vacancy. Sir James 
Ontram [q. v.] was appointed, and Ricketts 
succeeded to a later vacancy. In December 
1858 he declined Lord Canning's offer of 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North- 
■Western Provinces. In May I860, fourteen 
months after he had joined the council, hie 
health suddenly broke down under pressure 
of work, and he was ordered to the Nilgiri 
hills to recruit; but, hie illness returning 
after his resumption of work, he resigned his 
seat in January I860, and finally left India. 
On both of these occasions the governor- 
general, Earl Canning, expressed groat regret 
at the loss of his services [see Canning, 
Oharihs John, Em Canning]. ‘Of all 
the colleagues,’ Canning wrote in I860, ‘ with 
whom I have been associated in public ser¬ 
vice, either here or elsewhere, I have had none 
whose earnest, high-minded, and able co¬ 
operation has been more agreeable to receive 
or more useful than yours.’ It was while 
serving in the governor-general’s council that 
Ricketts suggested to Lord Canning, in order 
to meet the heavy stress of work which fol¬ 
lowed the mutiny, the quasi-cabinet arrange¬ 
ment a till in force, under which eaehmember 
of council takes charge of a department, dis¬ 
posing of all details, and only refurring to the 
governor-general matters of real importance 
and questions involving principles or the 
adoption of a new policy. 

During the twenty-six years that Ricketts 
survived his retirement from the public ser¬ 
vice, his interest in Indian affairs continued 
unabated. From time to time he published 
pamphlets on the leading Indian questions 


of the day, in which were recorded the re¬ 
sults of his long administrative experience. 
In May 1866 he was created a knight com¬ 
mander of the star of India, He died at Oak 
Hill Grove, Surbiton, on 25 Feb. 1886, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. and was buried 
in the churchyard at Twyford, near Win¬ 
chester, where some of his earlier years had 
been spent. 

Ricketts was an admirable specimen of 
the best type of Haileybuiy civilian. Going 
out to India at the age of nineteen, fresh 
from the influences of Winchester and the 
traditions of the East India College, he was 
throughout his long service animated by an 
enthusiastic devotion to duty, was impressed 
by deep sympathy with the native races, 
and was keenly alive to the responsibilities 
of British rule. As on instance of the 
esteem and affection with which he in¬ 
spired the natives who served under him, it 
may he mentioned that before his death he 
expressed his desire that his name and the 
date of his death, with the words, ‘He never 
forgot Balasor and the Ooriahs (Uriyas),’ 
should be inscribed on the monument put 
up to his wife at Balasor; and that on steps 
being taken to carry out his wish, the native 
officials at Balasor, whose fathers and grand¬ 
fathers had served under him, begged per¬ 
mission to bear the expense of the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Ricketts married, in 1823, Jane, eldest 
daughter of Colonel George Carpenter of 
the Bengal army. She died at Balasor in 
1880, leaving one son, George H. M. 
Rickotts, O.B., late of the Bengal civil ser¬ 
vice, and three daughters. 

[This aitide is based partly on a record of 
services submitted to the secretary of state for 
India shortly before Sir Henry Bicketts’e death, 
in compliance with a requisition made by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and partly on personal 
knowledge.] A. J. A. 

RIOKHILL, Sib WILLIAM (Jl. 1378- 
1407), justice of the common pleas, was a 
native of Ireland. In 1379 and 1880 he 
acted as English attorney for the Earl of 
Ormonde. He had already settled in Kent, 
where he acquired the manor of Ridley, 
between Rochester and Sevenoaks. Heserved 
from 26 Feb. 1878 on commissions ‘ de walliis, 
fossatis, &c.’ in districts east of London and 
iu Kent. In one of these commissions Rick¬ 
hill acted with Sir William Walworth, who 
in his will, dated 20 Dec. 1885, made him 
an executor; with a legacy of 10/. He had 
then been for some tune one of the royal 
seijeants at law, and five years later, on 
20 May 1389, Richard II raised him to the 
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bonoli of the common pleas in place of one 
of the judges intruded by the lords appellant 
after the Merciless parliament. 

The uneventful routine of his duties as 
judge and trier of parliamentary petitions was 
interrupted in 1397 by a somewhat oxciting 
experience. At midnight, on 6 Sept, in that 
year, as he afterwards told the story, Rich- 
hill was roused from his slumbers at his house 
of Essinghmn in Kent by a king’s messenger, 
with a mysterious ordur, dated nearly three 
weeks before, to accompany the Earl of Not¬ 
tingham, the captain of Calais, to that fortress, 
and do what ho should tell him on pain, of 
forfeiture. Accordingly ho went down to 
Rover tlio following evening, and on the 
Friday morning crossed to Calais, whither 
Nottingham had preceded him. At vespers 
Ihe same day he was carried from his lodging 
at a Lombard woollen merchant's toNotting- 
ham’s hostel. Tlio earl handed him another 
order from the king of tlio same date as the 
first, commanding him to hold nil interview 
with the Duke of Gloucester in prison at 
Calais, and carefully report all that lie should 
say to him, Rickhill, according 1o his own 
account, was completely taken by surprise, 
and rominded Nottingham that the duke’s 
doath had been publicly announced (ffust 
notiM a tout le peuple) both in Calais and 
in England. But tlio earl assured him that 
Gloucester was still alive, and early next 
morning (8 Sept.) he was admitted to an 
interview with the duke in the castle. Before 
two witnesses, far whoso presence lie pru¬ 
dently stipulated, Rickhill explained his com¬ 
mission, and hugged the duJfo to put what 
ho had to say in writing and keep a copy. 
Late in the evening Qlouceslov, in tlio pvo- 
sence of the same witnesses, read a confession 
of nine articles, which ho then handed to 
Rickhill, begging him to pay another visit on 
tho morrow, in easo ho should remember any 
omission. But, on presenting himself next 
morning at tho castle galos, Rickhill was 
told that he could not be admitted, Two 
days later ho crossed to England, and took 
tho precaution of obtaining an exemplifica¬ 
tion under tho great, soal of his commissions, 
and his proceedings undor thorn, fuaring that, 
the documents might bo tampered with 
(Hot. Pari, iii, 431). His caution was jus¬ 
tified when the doath of Gloucester was 
notified to parliament a few days later, and 
his confession was reud, with the omission of 
certain articles ‘contrary to the king’s in¬ 
tent j ’ a similarly garbled version was pro¬ 
claimed in every county, Stress was laid 
upon the' confession having been received 
bj; a justice of the king’s court,, though, as 
Rickhill afterwards pointed out, ho had acted 


only as a messenger (ib. pp, 37M32p^ 
the accession of Henry IV, Rickhillrecai e 
a new patent for his place; but on ls v^ 
1399 he was called /pen iy parffi^ 

answer forbieconductm obtainingthedak* 

confession. IBs straightforward storv ^ 
cured Ins acquittal. 6 

. Resuming his seat on the bench, fines eon- 
tin tied to be levied before him till Trinitv 
term 1407. Tho exact date of his death m 
unknown. IIis son -William served as knitrht 
of tlu> Rlnro for Kent in 1420, and the John 
Rickhill who filled the same position tte 
years later may be another son (Return of 
Members of Parliament, pp. 296, 306). J 

fRotuli Pnrliamontorum, Cal. of Patent Rolls 
1377-81 ; Bentley's Exeerptn Histories 1831- 
Amuvlos Ricanli It mid Continuatio Eulojii 
373) in Rolls Sur.; Grogory, Cliron. (Camd Soe) • 
Adam of Usk, od. Mamido Thomps.n- Dual 
dale’s Baronage; lfnslrd’a Kent, i. 243, ii. 4G0- 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges) J. T-t. ’ 

RIOKINGHALE, JOHN (a. 1429) 
bishop of Chichester, was educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he proceeded D.D. He was 
ordained acolyte at Ely in 1370, and was then 
described as of Little Shelford in Cambridire- 


sliire. TIo was rector of Thorpe Abbots, 
Norfolk, from 1381 to 1399, and vicar of the 
medioty of Fressingfiold, Suffolk, froml399 to 
1421. Ho was chancellor of YorkMinsterin 
1400, archdeacon of Northumberland in 1408, 
and dean of Si. Mary’s College, Norwich, 
1406 to 1420. He was chancellor of Cam¬ 
bridge University from 1416 till 1422 (cf. 
Rabhdaxl, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, XI. ii. 660), and from 1416 to 
12 July 1426 mastor of Gonville Hall, now 
Gonville and CaiusCollege. He was confessor 
to John, duke of Bedford, and by his agency 
was consecrated bishop of Chichester at 
Mortlake church on 3 June 1426. He died in 
tho summer of 1429, his will being made on 
2 April, and proved on 14 July of that year 
at Lnmboth (Zamb. Libr. II. 11.95); in it he 
makes bequests to places ho had been con¬ 
nected with, and mentions liig nephew, John 
Manny ng. lie was buried in the north aisle 
of the cathedral. 


[All the important facts in the life of Rickitig- 
hale have been collect od by Dr. Venn, who has 
very kindly allowed his materials (including bis 
copy of tho will) to bo used; Sussox Arch. Coll, 
xxix. 8; Dallaway’s Sussex, Chiobester, pp. 60, 
133, Farneh. ITiBt. p. 200; Godwin, De Pr®- 
sulihub (epitaph).] W. A. J. A 

RICKMAN, JOnN (1771-1840), statis¬ 
tician, was born on 22 Aug. 177 ], at Ne whnin, 
Northumberland. His father, the Rev. 
Thomas Rickman, descended from an old 
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Hampshire family, was incumbent of New- 
bum at this time, and, after lioldihg other 
livingsi retired in his old age to Christchurch, 
Hampshire, where he died in 1809. John 
,rgs sent in 1781 to the grammar school at 
Guildford, and m 1788 to filagdalen College, 
Oxford. He was afterwards at Lincoln 
College, whence he graduated B.A. in 1799. 

]Ie conducted for some time the 1 Commer¬ 
cial, Agricultural, and Manufacturer's Maga¬ 
zine.’ In 1790 lie wrote a paper to show 
that it would be easy and useful to take a 
census of the population. The manuscript 
vas shown to Charlps Abbot (afterwards 
LordColchester) [q. v.]byGeorge Rose,M.P. 
for Christchurch. Abbot took Rickman for 
his secretary, and employed him in prepar¬ 
ing tho first census act, introduced in De¬ 
cember 1800. When Abbot became chief 
secretary for [relaud in 1801, Rickman went 
with him to Dublin, and was made deputy 
keeper of the privy seal. IIo refused a 
permanent appointment in Ireland, and 
when Abbot became speaker in February 
1809, Rickman continued to be bis secretary, 
and settled in London. In July 1814 he 
was appointed second clerk assistant at the 
table or the House of Commons, and in 
1820 clerk assistant, a position which he 
held till his death. 

Hickman was an active official, pre¬ 
pared in 1818 a useful index to the sta¬ 
tutes for the use of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and helped to form and arrange the 
library. He became chiefly conspicuous, 
however, for his labours upon the census. 

He devised the methods to he employed, and 
prepared the reports which were published 
in 1801, 1811, 1831, and 1831. A folio 
volume gavo the abstracts of returns upon 
eaoh of the first three occasions, and throe 
folio volumes were published upon the 
census of 1881, hosidos a preparatory volume 
which was produced very rapidly in Decem¬ 
ber 1881 with a view to the approaching 
Reform Bill. Rickman, besides arranging 
the abstracts of tho rolurna and of the re¬ 
ports made by the clergy upon the parish 
registers, contributed many notes upon the 
results shown by tho census, and made 
elaborate calculations ns to the population 
of preceding periods. The resultB of his 
last researches are given in the preface to 
the census returns of 1841. Riclnnan had 
been employed upon tho bill for that census, 
but died before the work was done. lie 
became a' recognised authority in these in¬ 
quiries, receiving five hundred guineas for 
each census, which, however, included pay¬ 
ment for other labours. lie prepared annual 
abstracts of poor-law returns (1816—36), and 
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made reports upon education (1888-6), Scot¬ 
tish education (1887), church rates (1838), 
and local taxation (1839). 

Besides pursuing these labours, he acted 
from 1803 as secretary to the commissions 
for making roads and bridges in Scotland, 
and for constructing the Caledonian canal, 
and in 1828 was nominated to a commission 
for building churches in the highlands and 
islands of Scotland. Rickman had made 
the acquaintance of Southey at Burton, near 
Christchurch, where they were both staying 
in. 1797. They formed a lasting friend¬ 
ship, and while in Dublin Rickman procured 
Southey’s appointment as secretary to Isaac 
Corry [q.v.J They corresponded ever after¬ 
wards, and Southey always stayed with his 
friend when in London. In 1800 he was 
introduced to Lamb, who describes him 
characteristically in a letter to Manning 
(Letters, ed. Ainger, i. 146-6). Southey gives 
a similar description in a letter to Landor 
(Life and Correspondence, iii. 216). He was 
so careless in dress as to have been taken by 
the press-gang for a common tramp, but 
was heartily respected by his friends for his 
shrewd sense and wide knowledge; he was 
a fair scholar, but cared little for poetTy; 
was quick in taking a joke, as Lamb testi¬ 
fies, and ‘ the finest fellow,’ according to the 
same authority, ‘ to drop in a' nights’ just 
when ho was wanted. He made a tour 
with Southey and (Sir) Henry Taylor to 
Holland, in 1806. Southey’s letters state 
that Rickman was a man of wide knowledge 
of literature. IBs Scottish commissions led 
him to form an intimate friendship with 
Telford the engineer; and he persuaded Tel¬ 
ford to write an autobiography, which he 
published with notes in 1838, afteT the 
author’s death. Sharon Turner, another 
friend, wTOte to Ms son (’Life ’ in Oent, Mag.) 
that he was ‘ not a man of genius,’ but 
singularly solid and sound j rather stern at 
times, and difficult to classify as a politician, 
because he liked to criticise all sides inde¬ 
pendently. He seems, however, to have 
sympathised with Southev's conservatism, 
and with his hatred of Malthus and the 
economists. Rickman, on SO Oct. 1806, 
married Susannah, daughterof JosephPostle- 
thwaile of Harting, Sussex. She died.on 
12 May 1836. Rickman died of an affection 
of the throat on 11 Aug. 1840. He left a 
son and two daughters, and was buried with 
his wife in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 

Rickman published an anonymouspamphlet 
on the poor laws in 1882, upon poor laws in 
Ireland id 1883, and a pamphlet upon the 
< Historical Curiosities relating to St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Church’ in 1887. He also wrote 
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upon lifo annuities in tlie ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 
lie edited Abbot’s addresses in 1829, and 
contributed an essay upon the antiquity of 
Stonehenge to the ‘ Arohmologia ’ in 1810. 
He was made F.R.S. in 1816, and an 
honorary member of the Institute of Civil 
Enginoors in 1836. An account of some of 
his labours upon the census is given in the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. liii. llis work 
was noticed by several foreign writers, and 
he was clocted in 1833 an honorary member 
of the French Society of Statistics. 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 431-7, written by his 
son, W. 0. Hickman, and also separately printed; 
Southey’s Lifo and Correspondence, and Selcc- 
lions from Letters, contain many letters to 
Hickman. There are various references in 
Lamb’s Lottors, and a description by Talfourd 
in tho Final Memorials. Sue also, for some 
characteristic letters and notices, Mrs. Sand* 
ford’sLifo of Poolo (1888), ii. 102-11, 118, 120- 
131,130-41, 148, 162-1, 168-81, 168-70, 210, 
238, 240, 248, 249.1 L. S. 

RICKMAN, THOMAS ‘ OLIO ’ <1701- 
1834), bookseller and ruformor, son oi John 
.Rickman of Tho Oliflu, Lewes, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Pol era, was born there on 27 July 
1701. Both his parents wore quakors. Ho 
was intended for the medicaL profession, and 
was apprenticed to an uncle practising as a 
doctor at Maidenhead. When about seven¬ 
teen years old he revisited Lewes, and bo- 
came intimate with Thomas Paine [q, v.] tho 
freothinker, who was settled there as an 
exciseman. Both joined the Headstrong 
Club, which met at the White Hart Inn. 
Here Rickman’s precocious poetical and his¬ 
torical taste procured for him the Bobriquot 
of ‘ Olio.’ lie wrote much under that pseu¬ 
donym, and permanently incorporated it 
with his other names. Ills friendship with 
Paine, and an early marriage with a non- 
member, led the Sussex Friends to disown 
Rickman in 1783. Thereupon he left Lewes 
and aottlod in London as a bookseller, first 
at 39 Leadenhall Street, and afterwards at 
7 Upper Marylehono Si root, wliioh was liis 
abode for tho rost of his lifo. 

Paine lodged in his liouso in 1701 and 
1792, and there completed the second part of 
‘ Tho Rights of Man.’ On the small table 
at whioli Paine wrote, Rickman afterwards 
fixed a tablet with a commemorative in¬ 
scription. It was exhibited, with many other 
relics of Rickman, at tho Paine oxlnbition, 
December 1896, Like Paine, Rickman had a 
mechanical turn, and ho assisted the former 
in his inventions for iron bridgos, besides 
patenting a signal trumpet. The two friends 
became the centre of a circle of reformers; 
their frequent visitors included Mary Woll- 


rtimeoraft, Romney, IIomeTook^drtwT 
Rickman supplied interesting sketches nf 
them all in his chief work, the ‘Life n f 
Pame,’ which he published in 1819 &- 
lie was under suspicion as an associate !f 
Paine, and was often in trouble for sellim, 
his books. At the close of 1702 ," ft 
hiding for this reason, he was protected for 
a night by Maria Anne Fitzherbert fo vl 
(manuscript diary). More than once 4\„s 
obliged to flee to Boris, where Paine subs” 
quently lived, and on the last journey of tbe 
latter to America Rickman accompanied bim 
to Havre, whore, on 1 Sept, 1802, the friends 
finally parted. Rickman's devotion to Paine 
and his principles was boundless, and tbe 
Christian namos of his children—Paine 
Washington, Franklin, Rousseau, Petrarch’ 
and Volney—testified to his enthusiasm foi 
liboral ideas. Rickman died at 7 Upper 
Marylehono Street on 16 Feb. 1834, and was 
buried as a quakor at Bunbill Fields. He was 
twice married, hut outlived both his wives 
and most of his children. 

Rickman possessed a vein of satirical 
humour, and from the age of fifteen wrote 
much in verse and prose. Some pieces ap- 
poarod in the ‘Black Dwarf’ and other 
weekly journals. Many of his republican 
songs were published as broadsides, often 
with music. His chief hooks are: 1. ‘The 
Fallen Cottage,’ 4to, 1780. 2. ‘The Even¬ 
ing Walk, a Tale,’ 8vo, 1790. 3. 1 A Collec¬ 
tion of Epigrams,’ 12mo, 1790. 4, ‘ Emigra¬ 
tion to America considered,’ 1798. 6. ‘Mr. 
Pitt's Domocracv manifested,’ 1799, 8vo, 
0. ‘Hints upon lints,’12mo, 1803. 7. ‘Poeti¬ 
cal Scraps,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1803. 8. 1 An Ode 
on tbe Emancipation of tbe Blacks in Sau 
Domingo,’ 4to, 1804. 9. ‘Corruption, a 

Satire, London, 8vo, 1800. 10. ‘An Ode 
ou T. Paine’s Birthday,' 1818. 11. ‘The 
Atrocities of a Convent,’ 3 vols. n.d., based 
oil observations made in a tour in Spain, 
[1785], 12. ‘ Rights of Discussion, or a vin¬ 
dication of Dissenters of every Denomina¬ 
tion.’ 

Portraits of him by William Hazlitt and 
Robert Dighton were engraved. The latter, 
a full-longth coloured print in walking cos¬ 
tume, is called ‘ A Citizen of the World;’ 
Bomu of Rickman’s verses are inscribed 
on it. 


[Monouro D. Conway’s Life of Paine, 2 vols. 
1892; Rickman's Lifo of Paine; Smith’s Git. 
and Suppl,, Friends’ Biographical Cat. p, 668 ; 
Gout. Mag. 1884, p. 450 ; Notes and Queries, 
6Lh ser. i. 372, 475; information from Clair J. 
Grice, LL,D„ and tbe Oat. of the Paine Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Place, December 1895,] 

O.P.S. 
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RICKMAN, THOMAS (1776-1841), 
architect, bom at Maidenhead on 8 Jane 
1776 was the eldest son of Joseph and Sarah 
Kiclnnan. On leaving school he assisted 
Jus father in business at Maidenhead as a 
cr ocer and druggist until 1797. Ha then 
went to London, -where he was assistant to 
a chemist and to a medical practitioner, and 
also to a grocer at Saffron Walden, At his 
lather's request he went through the usual 
course at the London hospitals, and in 1801 
began to practise medicine at Lewes, hut 
cave up his profession in two years. From 
1803 to 1808 he was engaged in a corn- 
factor’s business in London, and from 1808 
till August 1818 was clerk in an insurance 
broker's at Liverpool. 

As early as 1794 Hickman had shown 
come taste for drawing, and about that time, 
though he had no teacher, drew and coloured 
minutely five thousand toy-figures of cos¬ 
tumes in the army. These lie out out 
and arranged in front of architectural back¬ 
grounds of military buildings. In the 
broker’s office nt Liverpool he had a good 
deal of leisure, and in March 1809 he began 
to sketch the churches in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In 1811 he minutely examined 
numerous churches in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire. In the course of these and 
subsequent ramblinga he is said to have per¬ 
sonally studied three thousand ecclesiastical 
buildings. In December 1812 he wrote an 
essay on Chester Cathedral for the Chester 
Architectural Society (printed in the ‘Jour¬ 
nal of the Archaeological, Architectural, and 
Historic Society for Chester,’ Chester, 1804, 
pp. 277-8), and in the same year wrote a 
series of lectures on architecture for ' Smith's 
Panorama of Science and Arts ’ (Liverpool, 
1812-16), which he republished separately in 
1817 under the title of ‘An Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in 
England from the Conquest to the Reforma¬ 
tion.’ Hickman’s hook was noticed in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ (xxv. 1821) as ‘an un¬ 
ostentatious but sensiulo tract,’ and it soon 
became woll known, being reprinted, with 
additions, several times during the author's 
lifetime. A seventh edition (ed. J. II. 
Parker) appeared in 1881. The work had 
a very considerable influence in promoting 
the Btudy of Gothic architecture in Eng¬ 
land, and, besides being the first systematic 
treatise on the subject, had the merit of 
simple nomenclature, involving no theory 
(cf. FEE 8 TT 680 N, Hitt, of Architecture, iv. 
861.), 

Rickman had already designed some small 
monuments for his friends, and enriched 
the shop-front of his sister—a confectioner 
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in Liverpool—with a design taken from the 
ckoragic monument of Thrasyllus. In 
1816 he built two private residences in 
Liverpool, and in December 1817 took an 
office in that city for architectural work. 
In Juno 1818 he received Henry Ilutchin 
son as his pupil. In 1810 he was employed 
bv the commissioners for building additional 
churches in the erection of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, and from this period had an 
immense number of commissions for the 
building of churches and other edifices in 
all parts of England. Hickman’s churches 
—all in the Gothic style—have been justly 
criticised for their want of character and 
originality, and as displaying ‘more know¬ 
ledge of the outward torn of the meditevnl 
style than any real acquaintance with its 
spirit.' In June 1820 he took an office in 
Birmingham, andhis brother, EdwinS. Hick¬ 
man (d. 1873), was for a time his partner. 
On 8 March 1826 Rickman, and his partner, 
Henry Hutchinson (d. 1831), were appointed 
the architects of the ‘New’ court of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, which was finished 
in 1831 at a cost of 77,878/., the style being 
Perpendicular Gothic. In this connection 
Rickman had much advice and help from 
William Whewell, master of Trinity Col¬ 
lege. On 1 Nov. 1829 Rickman and Hutchin¬ 
son sent in plans for the new library and 
other buildings in the univcisitv of Cam¬ 
bridge. These plans, as emendecl in 1830, 
were recommended by the syndicate, but the 
scheme being laid aside in 1834 for want 
of funds, Rickman received an honorarium 
of 105/., and in April 1830 submitted new 
designs, when, however, those of Charles 
Robert Cockorell [q. v.] were selected by a 
large majority. Rickman also competed (un¬ 
successfully) for King’s College, Cambridge 
(1823), the Fitz william Museum (1835), and 
the Houses of Parliament (1836). 

Early in 1885 Hickman took R, O. Hussey, 
F.S.A.; into partnership. _ From about that 
time his robust constitution gradually gave 
wav, and lie died at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 
1841. He was buried in the churchyard of 
St. George’s, Birmingham, where a tomb was 
erected in1846 by several of hisfriends. Rick¬ 
man was a man of vivacious temperament, 
though unostentatious in his habits; a keen 
observer, and energetic in business. He was 
—like his parents—a member of the Society 
of Friends, but a few years before his death 
became a follower of Edward Irving. Rick¬ 
man married, first, his cousin^ Lucy Rick¬ 
man of Lewes; secondly, Christiana Homor, 
sister of Thomas Hornor, the painter of the 
Panorama of London in the Colosseum, 
Regent’s Park; thirdly, Elizabeth Miller of 
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Edinburgh, by whom lie bad a daughter correspondence with the royalists (see V 
and a eon, Thomas Miller Rickman, F.S.A., Preface to A Nosegay, and Cal. State Paver* 
who became a pupil of It. 0. Hussey, and 1645, p. 484). At the Restoration he 
adopted his father’s profession, Rickman’s nouncod his presbyterian principles (see Cal 
pupils comprised Broadbent, G. Vose, D. R. State Papers, Oar. II, ix, 162, July 1060,’ 
Ml of Birmingham, A. II. Ilolme of Liver- In 1679 he appears as a magistrate in the 
pool, Jonathan A. Bell of Edinburgh, Tlio- Middlesex county sessions rolls (Middlesex 
mas Fulljames oi' Gloucester, Zugkaor of County liecord, i. 95,120). v 
Zurich, S. 0. Fripp of Bristol, and John On 28 June 1671, he, being then a widower 
Smith of Cambridge, _ and of Stepney, married Barbara Wood of 

Rickman’s buildings included, besides those Wapping, widow, aged 26 (Marriage Li- 
already mentioned; 1819-22, Birmingham, censes, Faculty Office, Jlarl. Soc.) 

St. George's ; 1820, Olithoroe lown-lmll j Ricraft wrote: 1. ‘ A Looking Glass for 
1822-6, St. Peter, Hampton Lucy, Warwick- the Anabaptists and the rest of the Sepa- 
sliire (since altered); 1823-6, Preston, St, relists, wherein they may clearly behold a 
Peter and St. Paul; 1829, Drapers’ Ilall, brief Refutation of a certain unlicensed 
Carlisle; 1831-6, TettonhollWood, Stafford- scandalous Pamphlet entitled “ The Remou- 
shire (for Miss Hinckes). strance of the Anabaptists ” 1 (see Wiisos 

Rickman published: 1. ‘Tour in Nor- Dissenting Churches in London , iv. 413)’ 
mandy and Picardy in 1832 ’ in the‘Archteo- London, 1646, 4 to. 2. ‘ The Peculiar Cha- 
logia’ of tho Society of Antiquarios (of motors of the Oriental Languages and sundry 
which Rickman was a follow), vol. xxv. others exactly delineated for the benefit of 

2. ‘ Four Lotters on tho Ecclesiastical Archi- all such as are studious in the Language 
tecluro of France and England,’ ‘Arohcco- and the choice raretie3 thereof,’ &c., London 
logia,’ vol. xxv. 1833; cf. ib. vol. xxvi. 1831. 1046, 4to. 3. ‘ A perfect List of the many’ 

3. Dawson Tumor’s ‘ Specimens of Archi- Victories obtained (Lhrough the Blessing of 
tectural Remains . . . with Architectural God) by the Parliament’s Forces under the 
Observations by T. Rickman,’ 1838, fol. Command of his Excellency the Earl of 

Rickman's drawings, consisting of upwards Essex, &c. . . . to the 14 June 1645,’ single 
of two thousand examples of Gothic work, shoot, fol. London, 1046. 4. ‘A Nosegay 

chiefly English, were purchased in 1842 by of ronk-smolliug Flowers, such as grow nr 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and, though John Goodwins Garden, gathered upon oc- 
not of artistic merit, are instructive from casion of his late lying libell against Mr. 
1 heir oaro and accuracy—qualities which, ac- Thomas Edwards,’ London, 1616. 5. ‘A 
cording to John Henry Parker, will prevent perfect List of the many Victories by God’c 
his ‘Styles of Architecture’from boing Bupor- Blessing upon the Parliamentary Forces 
sedod. under tho Command of Sir Thomas Fairfax 


(Dictionary of Architecture (Architectural 
Pool. Soc.), art.' Rickman,' where a full list of 
his buildings is given j Gent. Mug. 1841.pt. i, 
pp, 322 f. 1801 pc. ii. p. 523; Wilha and (Jlurk’s 
Architectural History of Univ. of Cambridge; 
Ecclosiologist, May 1842; Enoyolop. Bint, 8th 
od., 1 Rickman.’] W, W. 

RICRAFT, JOSIAII (A 1646), autlior 
aud merchant, was probably son of James 
Ricrafto, sailor, of Stepney, by his wifeGraco, 
daughter of John Mills, lato of Canowe- 
den, Essex. His parentB wore married at 
Saint Faith’s, Loudon, on 27 July 1622 
(London Marriage Licenses, llarl. Soo. Publ.) 
Josiah subsequently became a merchant of 
London, and a writer of much roputo among 
the presbyterians. Jn 1645 he involved him¬ 
self in the quarrel between John Goodwin 
and Thomas Edwards, and was hi conse¬ 
quence threatened by an apprentice culled 
George Oaudron with porsonal violence. 
The committee of both Kingdoms accord¬ 
ingly issued, on 12 and 18 May 1046, orders 
i’or his protection, He was also accused of 


since 14 June 1016 to tho present month of 
April (1646),’ single sheet, fol. London, 1G4G. 
0. ‘A perfect List of the many Victories, 
&o.,' as above, ‘ up to 18 Aug. 1046,’ London, 
1640, single sheet, fol. ten portraits. 7. ‘A 
Survey of England’s Champions and Truths, 
Faithfull Patriots, or a Cnronolngicall Re- 
citoment of the principall Proceedings of the 
most worthy Commanders of the prosperous 
Armies raised for the Preservation of Reli¬ 
gion, the Kings Miijosteys person,'London, 
1647. 8. ‘ A Funeral Elegy upon the most 
honoured upon Earth and now glorious in 
Heaven, his Excellency Robert Devereux,E. 
of Essex,’ broadside, fifty-eight lines of dog¬ 
gerel, London, 1646. 

‘ Tho Oivil Wnrros of England briefly re* 
lated from his Majestys first Setting-up his 
Standard 1641 to this present personalhopeful 
Treaty with tho livoly Effigies and Eulogies 
of the Chief Commanders/ London, 1649, 
Which is falsely said on the title-page to have 
boen collected by John L. Leycester, consists 
of Rioroft’s books, respectively numbered 3, 
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5 and 6 above, with the addition, of twelve 
uages at tbe end containing 'a catalogue of 
!be earls, lordB, knights, &c., slain on the 
parliaments and kings side,’ and one page by 
heycester containing ‘the late proceedings of 
the army to this present ’ (September 1648). 
A portrait of Ricraft, engraved by W.Faith- 
oine, is prefixed to his ‘Oriental Characters’ 
and ‘ Survey of England’s Champions.’ 

(Wood's Athena; Oxon, iii. 253 ; and authori¬ 
ties cited,] W. A. 0. 

RIDDELL, IIENEY SCOTT (1708- 
18 / 0 ), minor poet, son of a shepherd, was 
horn at Sorbie, parish of Ewes, Dumfries- 
shirs, 23 Sept. 1798. In his childhood his 
father settled for several years in Eskdale- 
aiiir, Dumfriesshire, and about 1811 farmed 
for a year in the parish of Hoddam in tho 
a ame county. Subsequently he again became 
a Jiepliord at Deloraine, Selkirkshire. Mean¬ 
while Riddell's education progressed slowly; 
in summer he acted as a herd, and in winter 
he was either taught at home by a visiting 
master or was boarded in some village to 
t.eure sohool training. While the family 
lived at Eskdalomuir they were visited by 
Hogg, who sang or recited to them, his own 
lyrics. After two or three years of shepherd 
life Riddell, on the death of his father in 
1817, attended for about two years the parish 
school of Biggar, Lanarkshire, and then en¬ 
tered Edinburgh University, where ho was 
befriended by l’rofossor Wilson. His college 
course included a year at St. Andrews under 
Chalmers and other eminent professors, and 
lasted till 1830, when he became a licentiate 
of the church of Scotland, 

In 1881 Riddoll settled with his eldest 
brother at Teviothead, Roxburghshire, and 
n 1833 becamo incumbent of Oaerlanrig 
chapel. Soon afterwards he married, and 
for some time, owing to the want of a dwell- 
mg-house, lived near Hawick, nine miles off, 
thus conducting his work undor difficult con¬ 
ditions. At length tho Duke of Buoeleuch 
provided a suitable dwelling near the chapel, 
and for many years Riddell enjoyed prosperity 
nnd oomfort. In 1841 heshowed symptoms of 
insanity, and for three yours he was confined 
in an asylum at Dumfries, Returning to 
Taviothead, ho was enabled, by the generosity 
ofthaDukeof Bucoleuoh,to retain his cottage 
while resigning his living j thoro ho lived very 

: ietly, occasionally lecturing at Hawick or 
ewhere in behalf of some charitable object, 
but devoting himself mainly to tho improve¬ 
ment of his liouse and its surroundings, and 
to literary work, lie interested himself in 
local excavations, supported the Hawick 
Arohreologioal Society, and wrote a careful 


article, ‘Cavers,’ for the ‘Statistical Account 
of Scotland.’ When he was sixty-one he 
wqb publicly presented at Hawick with an 
Irish harp. He died at Teviothead 80 July 
1870, and was buried in Oaerlanrig church¬ 
yard, A monument to his memory was 
erected on a hill near Teviothead^ and in 
1894 there was atfixed to it a tablet inscribed 
with an appropriate quatrain, 

Riddell married, probably in 1833, Eliza 
Clark—the Eliza of his songs—daughter of 
a Biggar merchant. She survived him, with 
two sons, both of whom settled abroad. 

While at Biggar school Riddell was a con¬ 
tributor to the ‘ Clydesdale Magazine,’ and 
wrote ‘The Crook and Plaid,’one of his most 
successful songs. A visit to Pinkie, Mid¬ 
lothian, in his student days inspired the 
vigorous lyric ‘ Ours is the Land of Gallant 
Hearts.’ He contributed pieces about the 
same time to the collections of Robert Archi¬ 
bald Smith and Petor McLeod, the latter pub¬ 
lishing his picturesque song, ‘Scotland Yet.’ 
Wilson included,with hearty commendation, 
in the ‘Noetes Ambrosian®’for March 1833, 
Riddell’B lyric , 1 When the Glen all is still.’ 
Riddell published in 1831 ‘Songs of the 
Ark,’ sacred pieces which are not of much 
account. In 1844 appeared the ' Christian 
Politician,’ a doctrinal volume displaying 
argumentative power and force of character. 
A volume entitled ‘ Poems, Songs, and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces,’ was issued in 1847. To 
‘ Hogg’s Instructor;’ in 1847, Riddell contri¬ 
buted a discriminating account of the Ettriek 
shepherd, He translatedinto lowland Scotch, 
in 1865 and 1857 respectively, St. Matthew 
and the Psalms of David, the latter for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. For tho‘Scottish 
Agricultural Journal,’ in 1848-9, he wrote 
substantial papers on ‘ Store-farming in. the 
South of Scotland,’ and about the same time 
received from the Highland and Agricultural 
Society a prize of 102. for an ‘ Essay on Foot- 
rot in Sheep.’ In 1871, the year after his 
death, appeared, in two volumes, ‘ The Poeti¬ 
cal Works of Henry Scott Riddell,’ edited, 
with a memoir, by Dr. Brydon. Riddell’s 
longer pieces, whilo ingenious, tend to heavi¬ 
ness, but one or two of his lyrics reach a 
high standard, and ‘Scotland Yet,' set to 
very appropriate music, is one of the most 
popular of Scottish songs. 

[Brydoris Memoir, with incorporated Autobio¬ 
graphy, prefixed, to Poems j Rogers’s Scottish 
Minstrel; Goodfellow’s Border Biography.] 

T.B. 

RIDDELL, JAMES (d, 1074), Scottish 
merchant and manufacturer, was the son of 
James Riddell. The latter’s father, also. 
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.lames Riddell, who claimed descent from 6 Dec. 1803 [see Lindsay. Jons firsTir— 
the Norman baton Galfridus Riddell of Blaye oe Lindsay, and seventeenth’ Eatit 1 
in Guionne, was the first of the English Chatveobd], Riddell died in 1674 L t>* 
Riddells to settle in Scotland; for some time his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Gen ' 
he carried on business as a merchant at Foulis of Ravelston, master of the mint > 
Kasimiorz in Cracow, Poland. Of this town had four sons and two daughters: James * 
he was made a free citizen about 1695, and captain in the Dutch service, who died ’ & 
the privileges of citizenship were confirmed married in 1688; George, of Einolas Arovn" 
bythekingof Poland in 1002. Subsequently shire, a merchant in Leith, who Bucceedpl 
he returned to Edinburgh, of which he he- his brother in 1088, and carried on the main 
came a burgess and guild brother; and he line of the family; Adam, Andrew- Labe? 
married there Bessie, daughter of Adam married to Walter Riddell of Minto- and 
Allan, an Edinburgh merchant. Their sou Agnes, who became the second wife of Can- 
James followed with success the business of tain John Taylor. 
his father, and acquired the lands of King- Sir James Riddell of Belton (d. 1797) the 
lass,Linlithgowshire. During tho civil war grandson of George Riddell or Kinglas'and 
he was appointed by the Scots estates com- great-grandson of James Riddell, the iner- 
missary-general to the forces in tliqir ex- chant, acquired the estates of Ardnamurchan" 
pedilion to the north in 1015, and it was Argyllshire, was for some time superinten' 
probably in this capacity that he subse- dent-general to the Society of the British 

quontly made the acquaintance of Oliver Fishery, was made LL.D. or Edinburgh Um- 
Oromwoll, who is said to have stayed soino versity on 27 Fob. 1707, and was created a 
time in his house in Leith. Riddell was baronet on 2 Sept. 1778. 
also on friendly terms with General Monde. [Cnl. State Papers, Dom. Her. (time of the 
The soldiers of Monck—probably on account Commonwealth and Charles II); Acta Birl. 
of the royalist sentiments of tlio minister— Scot. vol. vii.; Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland] 
turned the parish church of south Leilhinto PP- 201-2.] T. F. H. 

a stable, and prevented the parishioners from RIDDELL, JAMES (1823-1800), clas- 

holding services in it; hut, by the inter- steal scholar, born on 8 June 1823, was the 
position of Riddell, Monck, before leaving eldest son of James Riddell (1796-1878), 
Scotland, not only consented that the usu of hi. A, of Balliol College, rector of Easton] 
the church should be restored to them, but Hampshire, by Dorothy, daughter of John 
ordered that it should bo re-roofed at bis own Fostor, esq., of Leicester Grange, "Warwick- 
expense. In return the parishioners granled shire. After spending seven years at Mr. 
lo Riddell a space in the church for a free Browne’s school at Cheam, Surrey, Biddell 
seat to his family and their descendants. _ entered Shrewsbury school in 1838 as a 
In January 1063 Riddell presented a poti- pupil of Dr. Kcnnody, lie gained a scholar- 
tion to CromwoU’s council of state for hbip at Balliol in November 184.0, and, leav- 
licenso to import pitch-tar, hemp-oil, or other mg Shrewsbury as head boy in 1841, he 
materials useful for the navy to any port in bogan residence in Oxford in the Michacl- 
England or Scotland (Cal. State Papers, mas term of that year. He was placed in the 
1062-3, Dom. Sor. p. 412), and haying on first class in litem humaniores with Thomas 
10 May 1064 presented a complaint that, Arnold and Ooldwin Smith. In the same 
notwithstanding the license ho had obtained, year hs was elected follow of Balliol, serv- 
a vessel of Ms with a cargo of oil had been ing his college as locturer or tutor till his 
seized at Leith by the commissioners (ib. IGu 4, death. Probably few college tutors have 
p. 106), it was ordered on 29 May 1065 that exercised a happier influence on their pupils, 
the vessel should bo discharged (ib. 1065, p. lie was classical examiner in 1868-9, clas- 
187). In 166G he gave information against sical moderator in 1805-6, and senior proctor 
ihe seizure of one of his ships by a Dover pri- and select preacher in 1802. He died at 
vateev (ib. 1060-7, p. 425). From tho par- Tunbridge wells on 14 Sept. 1860. 
liament which mot at Edinburgh on 23 Sept, Riddell’s fine scholarship was widely re- 
1063 he obtained a monopoly, for ninotoen cognised. lie was invited by the dele- 
years, for the erection of a manufactory of gates of tho university press to edit the 
wool and tow cards, the first of the kind in Odyssey for their Oxford series; and Pro- 
Scotland ; and all the materials imported fossor Jowott, who then contemplated an 
for the use of tho manufactory were to be odition of Plato, entrusted to him the Apo- 
iree of import duty (Acta Pari. Scot. vii. logy, Orito, Plieedo, and Symposium. Both 
488). lie was joined in partnership in the of these works were left incomplete, His 
manufactory with John, earl of Crawford commentary on Odyssey, i.-xii,, for which 
and Lindsay, their indenture being dated he had made large preparations, was com- 
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nleted bv his friend and pupil, Rev. W. W. 
Merry, D.D. (Clarendon l’resa, 1st edit. 
1876)- Of his work on Plato ho lived to 
finish only the ‘Apology.’ It was printed 
after his death at the Clarendon Press in 
1867. I* 1 the same volume appeared a 

•Digest of Platonic Idioms,’ which he left 
behind him, founded on a minute examina¬ 
tion of the whole of Plato’s works. The 
happy combination of a profound sympathy 
■vrith the genius of tho Greek language, a 
strictly scientific method, and an exhaustive 
study of his author, has given the ‘Digest ’ 
a unique position among works of modern 
scholarship. His thorough familiarity with 
the Platonic style, and his instinctive appre¬ 
ciation of subtle laws of thought and expres¬ 
sion in what is apparently anomalous, are 
recoonised as indispensable aids for tho ex¬ 
planation of the ‘Dialogues,’ and for the 
criticism of tho text. His exceptional felicity 
in Greek and Latin verse composition is 
shown in various translations, redolent of 
the classio spirit, in tho ' Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis’ and in ‘Sabrinro Corolla.’ These have 
been collected, with additions, in a small 
volume of ‘ Reliquiae Metricte ’ (Oxford and 
London, 1867). 

[Personal knowledge.] TV. W. Iff. 

RIDDELL, JOHN (1783-1862), peer¬ 
age lawyer, bom in 1783, was eldest son of 
Henry Riddell of Little Govun, a scion of 
the ancient family of Riddell in Roxburgh¬ 
shire [see under Riddele, Robert], His 
mother was Anne, oldest daughter of John 
Glassfovd of Dougalston, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Nisbet of Dean. Educated for 
the law, Riddell was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1807. lie made genealogy and Scot¬ 
tish peerage law liis special study, and rose 
to pre-eminence in that branch of the pro¬ 
fession. Among other legal work he pre¬ 
pared the Crawford and Montrose peerage 
cases for Lord Lindsay, ne loved genea¬ 
logical research for its own sake, and Sir 
Walter Soott, who alludes in the ‘Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ (oanto i.) to ‘Ancient 
Riddell’s fair domain,’ described him as tho 
only man from whose exclusive store of learn¬ 
ing could be gathered an adequate notion of 
the state of society in Scotland in the age 
preceding the Reformation. He died un¬ 
married at his house in MelvillB Street, 
Edinburgh, on 8 Feb. 1862. lie was buried 
in tho Dean cemetery there. He left a 
number of manuscripts which, in terms of 
his will, were acquired by the Advocates’ 
and Signet Libraries, Edinburgh. 

Riddell’s works were: 1, ‘The Snltfoot 
Controversy, with a Reply; also an Appendix 


containing some Remarks on the present 
State of the Lyon Office,’ Edinburgh, 8vo, 
1818. 2.^ ‘ Reply to the Mis-statements of 
Dr. Hamilton of Bardowie respecting the 
Descent of his Family; with Remarks on 
the Claim of the Lennoxes of Woodhead to 
tha Male Representation and Honours of 
tho Original Earls of Lennox,’ Edinburgh, 
1828. 8. ‘ Remarks upon Scottish Peerage 
Law, with special Reference to the Case of 
the Earldom of Devon,’8vo, 1833, Edinburgh. 
4. ‘ Tracts, Legal and Historical; containing 
(1) Reply to Mr. Tytler’s Historical Re¬ 
marks on the Death of Richard II; (2) Ob¬ 
servations upon the Representation of the 
Rusky and Lennox Families, and other 
Points in Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Merckis- 
ton; (8) Remarks upon the Law of Legiti¬ 
mation per snbsequens matrimonium j the 
Nature of our English Canons and the 
Legitimacy of the Stewarts,’ Edinburgh, 
1835, 8vo. 3. 'Additional Remarks upon 
the Question of the Lennox or Rusky Re- 
resentation, and other Topics,’ 8vo, Edin- 
urgh, 1885. 6. ‘Inquiry into the Law 

and Practice in Scottish Peerages before 
and after the Union, involving the Ques¬ 
tions of Jurisdiction and Forfeitures; with 
an Exposition of our original Consistorial 
Law,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1842, Edinburgh; this, 
which is based on No. 3, is the standard 
work on its subject. 7. ‘ StewaTtiana ; being 
more about tho Case of Robert n, and his 
Issue,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1843. 8. ‘Com¬ 

ments in Refutation of Pretensions as to the 
Representation of the ancient Stirlings of 
Colder: a Review of “The Stirlings of Keir,” ’ 
4to, Edinburgh, 1860. 

[Letter by Lord Lindsay in the Edinburgh 
Evening Cournot, 16 Feb. 1862, Nichol’s Herald 
and Genealogist, i. 638; LawTimes.xxxviii. 290.1 

H. P. 

RIDDELL, ROBERT (d. 1794), anti¬ 
quary and patron of Barns, was son. of 
Walter Riddell of Newhouse, who was taken 
prisoner in 1743 by the Jacobites and died 
m 1788. He traced his father’s descent from 
Gervase de Riddel, who accompanied David I 
from England and was made sheriff of Rox¬ 
burghshire. His mother, Anne, was daughter 
and neiress of Robert Riddell of Glenriadell, 
Dumfriesshire (1700-1771), to whose estate 
he ultimately succeeded. ‘ Robert of Glen- 
riddell’ became captain in the 82nd (Corn¬ 
wall) regiment of foot in Ireland, 17 Nov. 
1780, and on 81 Oct. 1792 joined the 12tk 
(Prince of Wales’s) regiment of light dra¬ 
goons {Army Lists , 1781 and 1793). But 
much of his life was passed in antiquarian 
and literary pursuits at Friars Carse, on, his 
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estate in Dumfriesshire. He published vari¬ 
ous papers in volumes is. and x. of ‘ Archmo- 
login,’ including ' An Account of the Ancient 
Lordship of Galloway,’ ‘ Remarks on the 
Title of Thane and Abthane,’' Of the Ancient 
Modes of Fortification in Scotland,’ and ‘No¬ 
tices of Fonts in Scotland,’ lie was a follow 
of the Societies of Antiquaries both of Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh, and a member of tho 
Philosophical Socioty of Manchester. His 
description of Nitlisdnle, with drawings, &c., 
was presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1793; and volume iv. of tho ‘ Memoirs ’ of 
the Manchester society contains his disserta¬ 
tions on tha ancient carved stones in Scot¬ 
land and on one in Dumfriesshire. Riddoll 
gave much help toFranois Groso [q. v.], who 
visitod him at Friars Oarso in 1789, and ho 
corresponded with Kioliard Gough [q. v.l 
John Nichols [q. v.l had a largo collection of 
liis letters. Riddell was grant od tho degree 
of LL.D. at Edinburgh in 1791 (Nioiiols, 
Lit. Anecdotes, vi. 301, viii. *170). 

But Riddell, ‘the trusty Glenriddoll, so 
versed in old coins, 1 is romoraberod chiefly as 
llio friond of Robert Burns. Friars Oarso 
was within a milo of Burns's farm of Ellis- 
land, and Riddell gave the poot a key to tho 
grounds. In a little hermitage there Burns 
wrote the ‘ YerseB in Friars Oarso llorraitage' 
(1788), and the 6ong ‘The day returns’ 
in culobration of tho anniversary of the 
Liiddells’ wedding day (7 Nov. 1788). Tho 
friends were in the habit of exchanging 
rhyming notes, and in 1789 Burns under¬ 
took to prepare for Riddell a manuscript 
collection of fugitive varaes and scraps. The 
volume containing this collection was sub¬ 
sequently returned to the poet by Riddell’s 
widow. On 10 Oet, 1789 a groat drinking 
bout was bold at Friars Oarse, when Riddell 
contested for an historical wliistlo with Sir 
Robert Laurie and Alexander Ferguson of 
Oraigdarroeli, both of whom wore connec¬ 
tions of his (Burke, Peerage). Ferguson 
was tho victor, ns Burns describes in ‘ Tho 
Whistle.’ Riddell composed airs to several 
of Burns's songs, including ‘Tho Whistle,’ 
‘The Bank8of Nith,’ ‘ThoBluo-oyod Lassie,’ 
imd ‘ The day returns; ’ and Burns assisted 
Riddell in founding a parish circulating 
library at Friars Carso (Sir J. Sinclair, 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 1702, ill. 
507-(300, letter from Riddell forwarding a 
letter from Burns). ' 

"By 1792 Burns was on very friendly terms 
iwitli Riddell’s brother, Walter Riddell of 
Woodley Park, four miles south of Durafrios, 
who had married, in 1791, Maria Woodley, 
daughter of William Woodloy, govornor of 
St. Kitts and the Leeward Islands. The lady 


was only nineteen, but had a tatefaTJT 
rature, and was anxious to publish an amount 
of her own voyages. Burns gave her a letter 
of introduction to a printer, and proceed 
according to his went. LBea «i| 



r? wr» «fKsa» cstsfc 

brato his return from a voyage to the West 
Indies, Burns insulted-his hostess. Burn* 
apology was rejected by the lady and her 

husband, and ho attacked Mrs. Biddell in the 

Monody on a Lady famed for her Caprice ’ 

and other verses. By 1795 the poet was avaii 

on friendly terms with Walter Riddell’s wife 
When Burns died in 1790 she published in 
the ‘Dtimmos Journal’ an admirable article 
on her friond’s character, a defence which 
roflocts credit on both the writer and her sub¬ 
ject. 

Meanwhile the Riddells of Glenriddell 
sided with their relatives in their quarrel 
with Burns, and Robert Riddell died at 
Friars Carso on 21 April 1794 without any 
reconciliation taking place; but Barns at 
once published a sonnet on his late friend 
(‘No more, ye warblers of the wood, no 
moro ’). Riddell left most of his property to 
hiswidow (ElizabothKonnedy). Glenriddell 
passed to his brother Walter. Riddell's 
library of books on antiquities was sold by 
Robort Ross in 1795 (Nichols, Lit. Anec¬ 
dotes, iii. 093); they included a manuscript 
‘ Collection of Scottish Antiquities,’ contain¬ 
ing journals of tours made with Grose, illus¬ 
trated with watercolours by Riddell. There 
were also manuscript collections of Scottish 
ballads, and glossaries and notes of families 
and pueragos (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser.vii. 
201). In May 1794, soon after his death, 
Riddell's posthumous volume, ‘ A Collection 
of Soots, Galwegian, and Border Tunes,’ was 
published at Edinburgh, 

[Burns’s Works, od. Scott Dougins, 1801, 
vols, ii. iii. v. vi. j Rev. Charles Rogers’s Book of 
Robort Burns, 1889, ii. 189, 186; Gent. Mag. 
1794, i. 481; Burko’s Peerage, s. v. ’Biddell;’ 
W. P. Riddell’s The Riddell Family.] 

G. A, A 


RIDDELL, Sir TI-IOMAS (d. 1052), 
royalist, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Riddell of Gaioshead, and Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of Sir John Corners of Sochbume, 
Durham (Scrtubs, Durham, ii. 128; Fosteb, 
Durham Pedigrees'). The father was recorder 
and sheriff of Nowoastle-on-Tyne in 1001, 
mayor in 1604 and 1616, and represented 
tho borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the 
three parliaments of 1620-1, 1625, and 
1627-8. lie was, like his son, with whom 
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hsisoftenconfused, a recusant and a royalist 
(see several references to his recusancy in 
the Diary of Ambrose Barnes, Surtees Soc. 
rol. I.) Along with his son, he was ordered 
by the House of Commons to be sent for in 
custody in November 1344 (Commons’ Joum, 
hi. 700), was admitted to his composition as 
a delinquent royalist on 9 July 1649 (Cal. of 
Committee for Compounding, p. 5037), and 
died on 80 March 1650 (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. iv. 234, 13th Rep. i. 1). 

The son Thomas in March 1G40 was 
elected, along with Sir Peter Riddell, to re¬ 
present Newcastle in the Short parliament 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, Domestic, ccccxlix. 
30, 30 March 1610 j (Return <f Members, 
i, 482). He attempted to raise Newcastle 
against the Scots in 1610 ('Diary of Ambrose 
Barnes, pp. 330, 336), and subsequently 
became colonel of a regiment in the royalist 
army, was knighted, and appointed governor 
of Tynemouth Onsite. Thence he made an 
unsuccessful sally in support of the Duke 
of Newcastle on 9 March 1043-4 (State 
Papers, Dom. Oar. I, D i. 13). When the 
parliamentary forces gained possession of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Riddell was sum¬ 
moned, in October 1644, to yield up Tyne¬ 
mouth, but refused (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. p. 33a). A year later he surren¬ 
dered the castle to Leslie (Lord Leven) on 
honourable terms (State Papers, Dom. 
Car. I, D xi. 30, 26 Oct. 1G46). lie does 
not appear to have compounded for his 
estates, for on 13 March 1648-9 his name 
was added to the list of delinquents to he 
subjected to confiscation (Cal. of Committee 
for Compounding, p. 139; of. Commons’ 
Journals, vi. 498, 594). In the following 
November, I860, an order was issued for his 
arrest (2 Nov.), and on the 10th another 
order in parliament was made that the coun¬ 
cil of state should prevent his going into 
the northern parts (Council Books, I. 88, 
p. 49). Riddell died at Antwerp, and was 
buried in the church of St. Jacques in 1052. 
Ho married, on 18 April 1629, Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Davison of Blaltis- 
ton, Durham, widow of Ralph Calverley (for 
his descendants seo Scrtebs, Durham). 

[Authorities cited; Hodgson’s Northumber¬ 
land, n. ii. 104; Sykes's Local Records, i. 93; 
Botham's Baronage, iv. 53 ; Burke's Commoners, 
iii. 209; Ridlon's Iliat. of the Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 140, gives a view of Renhara Hall; Gent. 
Nag. 1825, i. 691.] W. A, S. 

RIDDLE, EDWARD (1788-1864), ma¬ 
thematician and astronomer, son of John 
Riddell, an agricultural labourer, was bom 
at Troughend in Northumberland, where he 
received his early education, He afterwards 


attended a school at Ottevbum on Reed- 
water, about two miles from Troughend, and 
there lus enthusiasm for science was stimu¬ 
lated by a local scientific celebrity, James 
Thompson. While he was still a boy, Rid¬ 
dle opened a school of his own at Otter- 
bum. In 1807 ho removed to Whitburn in 
Durham, and in 1810 began contributing to 
the 1 Ladies’ Diary,’ winnin gin 1814 and 1819 
the prizes given by the editor, Dr, Hutton. 
It waB through the latter that, in September 
1814, Riddle was appointed master of the 
Trinity House School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
While here he made an extensive series of 
observations to ascertain the longitude of 
the school and the trustworthiness of certain 
lunar observations. In September 1821, a^ain 
through Dr. TIutton,he was appointed master 
of the uppermathematicalschoo],ItoyalNaval 
Hospital, Greenwich, where he remained till 
September 1851. His abilities as a nautical 
educator were highly appreciated by the ad¬ 
miralty. After his retirement his bust in 
marble was publicly presented to him by a 
largo number of friends (Illustrated London 
News, 29 May 1852). 

Riddle was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, to whose ‘Transac¬ 
tions’ he contributed several valuable papers, 
and from 1825 to 1851 was an active member 
of the council. Ha died from paralysis at 
Greenwich on 31 March 1864. His son John 
(1816-18G2) was headmaster of Greenwich 
Hospital schools, and examiner in navigation 
to the science and art department. 

Riddle’s most valuable work was a ‘Trea¬ 
tise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,’ 
1824 j 4th edit. 1842; 8th edit. 1864, form¬ 
ing a complete course of mathematics for 
sailors, and combining practice and theory 
in just proportion^ which was not usually 
done at that time m books of this class; the 
tables of logarithms were issued separately 
in 1841 and 1851. lie re-edited Hutton's 
‘ Mathematical Recreations,' 1840,1854. He 
also published some sixteen papers on astro¬ 
nomical subjects, of which eight are in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 1818-22, 1826, 
1828, five in ‘Memoirs of the Royal Astrono¬ 
mical Society,’ 1829,1830,1833,1840, 1842, 
aud three in ‘ Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,’ 1888-9, 1846-7 (seo 
Boy. Soo. Cat. Scientific Papers). The most 
important are those on chronometers (in 
winch the author shows how to find the 
rates without the help of a transit instru¬ 
ment) (ef. Phil. Mag. 1818; Mem. Boyal 
Astronomical Soc. 1629); ‘On the Present 
State of Nautical Astronomy’ (Phil. Mag. 
1821, and published separately); ‘ On a Sim¬ 
plification of Ivory's Solution of the Double- 
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altitude Problem ’ {Phil, Mag, 182;!); and 
‘ On tbe Longitude of Madras’ {Mem, 1loyal 
Astronomical Soc, 1842), a paper containing 
valuable formulae and remarks. 

[Bidlon’s Hist, of the Ancient Byedales . . . 
comprising the Biography of the Families of 
Biddell, &e,,1884,pp. 150-2; Mem. Boy. Astron. 
■Soc. xxi. 176, xxiv. 200; Gent. Mag. 1864, i. 
661.] W. F. S. 

BIDDLE, JOSEPH ESMOND <1804- 
1859), scholar and divine, eldest of the eight 
children of Joseph Riddle of Old Market 
Street, Bristol, was born there on 7 April 
1804. From Mr. Porter’s school in Bristol he 
was sent by the Bristol society for educating 
young men for the church to Mr. Ilavergal 
at Astloy Rectory, Worcestershire. Ho ma¬ 
triculated from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
18 Jan. 1826. lie obtained a first class 
in classics, graduating B.A. in Michaelmas 
lorm 1828, and M.A, in 1881, 

From 1828 to 1830 Riddle lived at Rams¬ 
gate, where lie took pupils and began a trans¬ 
lation of Scheller’s folio Latin dictionary, 
‘Lexicon to tins Latinitntis,’ which was pub¬ 
lished at the Clarendon Press in 1885. Seve¬ 
ral abridgments followed, and in 1838 ho 
issued a useful 1 Complete English-Latin Dic¬ 
tionary,’ and in 1849 ‘A Copious and Critical 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Dic¬ 
tionaries of Dr, W. Freund.’ Riddle was 
also joint, editor of Latin dictionaries with 
John T. AYhito [q. v,], mid of an 1 Englisli- 
Latin Dictionary' wil h Thomas Korchever 
Arnold [a. v,] 

Meanwhile, in 1830 Riddle was ordainod 
deacon, and was successively curate of Ever- 
ley. Upper Slaughter (from 1832), Reading, 
and All Souls’, Marylobono. In 1830 ho 
was assistant minister at Brunswick Cliapol, 
Upper BorlceleySbroet, and in 1837 he became 
curate of Harrow, wlienco ho soon removed 
to Shipton Maync, Gloucestershire. Subse¬ 
quently he returned to Oxford in order to 
make use of the libraries. lie was select 
preacher at Oxford in 1834 and 1854, and 
Hampton lecturer in 1852. But from 1810 
until his death, on 27 Aug. 1869, ho was in¬ 
cumbent of St. Philip’s, Lcckhamptou, Glou- 
cest ersliire. 

Iliddlo married, in 1836, Margaret Slmr- 
wood, who survivod him, and by whom he 
had a son—Arthur Esmond Riddlo, reelor of 
Tadmarton, Banbury—and a daughter. 

lie was a painstaking and laborious 
soholnr, a vigorous defender of evangelical 
principles against tho tractarian movement, 
and an oarnest but unimpassioned preacher, 
nis chief publications, apart from his efforts 
in lexicography, were: 1. ‘A Course of Scrip¬ 
ture Reading for every Day in the Year,’ Ox¬ 


ford, 1831. 2.‘Illustrations of 
Men and Manners from tHwW T 
of Shakspeare,’ Oxford, 1832. 8 < 
tural Commentary on the First.' ^ 

Peter,’London, 1834. 4‘ Letters P £ le 0? 
absent Godfather,’ 1837. 6. < Luther 
Times,’ London 1807. 6. - BarSSSShS 
and Practical,’ London, 1838. 7.« Manual ^ 

Christian Antiquities,’London, 1839 s >T\ 

deaiastical Chronology,’ London, m 
9. British Commentary on the Goanels* 
London, 1843. 10. «The Gospels in (fi 
for Schools,’ 1844. 11. < A Prom-o^’ 

{h a “ g \ !811 T°r al) “ laly ’’ 1847 

12. Churchman’s Guide to the Use of th» 
Engliah Liturgy,’ London, 1818. 18 iy.“ 
tural History of Infidelity and Superstition m 

contrastwith Christian Faith’(BamptonLec 

t ures), Oxford andLondon, 1852.14/Historv 
of the Papacy to tho Period of the Reforma¬ 
tion,’London, 1854. 16. < Manual ofScnn- 
turc History,’ London, 1857. 10. ‘House¬ 
hold Prayers,’ London, 1867; reissued 1887 
Riddle contributed to the < Encyclopedia 
Metropolitnna ’ ‘Annals of the East, from the 
Rise of tlio Ottoman Empire to the Capture 
of Constantinople; and ‘Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of the Fifteenth Century 

[Information oommunic.itsd by Mrs. Kiddla • 
Foster’s Alumni Oxen.; Catalogue of Brit.’ 
Mus ] E. C. M. 


RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1120), judge, 
■was in 1106 Bont as n commissioner, with 
Half Basset and other leading men, to settle 
a controversy ns to the right of sanctuary at 
Jlipon {Mon. Angh ii. 133). Ho also wit¬ 
nessed a charter of Ilenry I at Cornbury 
{Abingdon Cart, ii. 114) and one of the 
Count of Meulan, which must he previous 
to 1112 (76. ii. 103). He was one of the as¬ 
sessors in a trial hold before the quean s'- 
Winchester (ib. ii. 118) between 1108 and 
1113 ( Antiquary , July 1887, p. 9), and a 
witness to a charter granted by Henry I be¬ 
fore his departure from England in 1110 
{Ramsey Cart. i. 246). Drowned in the 
‘ White Ship ’ disaster in 1120 (Okd. Vrr. iv. 
410), he is referred to by Henry of Hunting¬ 
don (p. 318), in his ' Do Oontemptu Mundt,’ 
ns ‘justiciarium totius Anglite’ (but one of 
tho texts omits the words). 

His wifo was Geva, stated by Dugdale to 
havo boon a legitimate daughter of Hugh, 
earl of Chester ( Baronage , i. 34, 36, 666), 
but her legitimacy is not probable. In her 
widowhood, during tho reign of Stephen, she 
founded Canwell Priory, Staffordshire {Mon. 
Angl. iv. 104-6), speaking in her charter of 
Rnndulf, earl of Chester, as her kinsman, By 
her Geoffrey left a daughter and heir, Maud, 
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ivhflso hand tlie king bestowed on Richard, 
Bon and heir of Ralf Basset, with her father’s 
lands (Sloana Cart. xxxi. 4, No. 26), at the 
request of Earl Randulf (ib. ; cf. Rot. Pip. 
81 Hen, I, p. SI). These lands lay largely m 
Leicestershire, where Richard and his wife 
founded the priory of Laund {Mon. Angl, v. 
187). 

A brother of Geoffrey, Mathew, was abbot 
of Peterborough in 1108 for about a year 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 701). Geoffrey Ridel (d. 
1189 ) [q, v.], bishop of Ely, was probably his 
great-nephew. 

[Abingdon Cartulary and Ramsey Cartulary 
(Rolls Ser.)j Monasticon Anglioanum; Dugdule’s 
Baronage; Orderieus Vitulis (SociStS de l’His- 
toire do France); SJoane Charters (Brit. Mus.); 
Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls Ser.); Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra: Hunter’s Magnus Rotnlus (Record 
Commission).] J. H. R. 

RIDEL, GEOFFREY (d. 1189), bishop 
of Ely, was probably a great-nephew of Geof¬ 
frey Ridel (d. 1120) [q. v.l lie was a clerk 
in the service of Thomas the chancellor, and 
his name follows that of the chancellor as 
witness to a charter of Henry II, dated be¬ 
tween 1150 and 1162 (Du Monstiee, Neustria 
Pia, p. 038). In 1161 he was presented by 
the king to the living of Woolpit in Suffolk 
(Jot). Beaeelond, p. 36, for date cf. p. 126). 
Early in 1163 he succeeded Thomas in the j 
archdeaconry of Canterbury ( Materials, iii. | 
120 j Roo. Wend. i, 24). Throughout the next 
eight years Geoffrey was occupied, less with 
nreliidiaconul functions than with the affairs 
of the king, and in active opposition to Tho¬ 
mas as primate, lie began, indeed, by thrust¬ 
ing himself uninvited into the royal oouncil- 
chamber and giving liia advice unasked upon 
a lawsuit which wns proceeding there (Gesta 
Abb. i. 163). In February 1164 Ileury sent 
him, with John of Oxford [q. v.], to the pope 
at Sens to request the grant of a legatine 
commission for Thomas’s rival, the aroli- 
hishop of York [see Rooek of Pont 
L’Eyeote] (Mat, iv. 38). At tho council 
of Northampton (OctoboT) he was, or boasted 
of being, tho confidant of Henry’s plans for 
the humiliation of his metropolitan (Geev. 
Cant. i. 185). In September 1165 he was 
sitting as a baron of tlie exchequer at West¬ 
minster (Madox, Form. p. xix). In July 
1106 he was trying to get the king’s leave to 
abroad in order to avoid a citation from 
omas which he knew to be on its way 
(Materials, y. 421, cf. vi. 34) j in August he 
was in Normandy, and there, on the loth, 
he appealed to the pope against the primate 
(ib. vi. 77). In November Henry withdrew 
the custody of the great seal from Walter de 
Lisle and gave it to the archdeacon of 


Canterbury (ib. vi. 10, 77). Eyton thought 
that Geoffrey had been keeper of the seal 
ever since Thomas resigned it in 1162, and 
that Walter was merely his deputy (Itin 
pp. 100, 174 n. 1); but the authorities do 
not fully establish this point. 

On Palm Sunday, 13 April 1169, Thonm 
cited Geoffrey again, and threatened to ex¬ 
communicate him on Ascension Day if tlie 
summons were not obeyed (Materials, vi. 
558—9,672). Instead of obeying it, ‘our arch¬ 
ils villas Thomas thenceforth called his con¬ 
tumacious archdeaeon (I'S.vii. 20,69), under¬ 
took, in conjunction with the bishop of S6eJi, 
a mission from Henry to Louis of France to 
demand the expulsion of the primate from 
French territory (ib. p. 27). On Ascension 
Day Thomas fulfilled his threat (ib, vi. 594). 
The excommunication was disregarded by 
the king and by Geoffrey himself. On 1 Sept', 
at Bures, he and two other excommunicate 
persons were conditionally absolved by papal 
legates, and be was one of the commissioners 
sent by the king to treat with tlie legates at 
Caen, a week later, about the terms of the 
archbishop’s restoration (iS. vii. 70, 74, 80). 
To Geoffrey and to the bishop of London 
Thomas attributed the failure of the negotia¬ 
tions (ib. pp. 130-2) ; and, as this failure in¬ 
volved thenon-fulfilment of the conditions on 
which Geoffrey had been absolved, he was 
in October replaced under excommunication 
(ib. pp. 113, 113-16). lie wns one of the 
three justiciars to whom Henry shortly 
afterwards addressed ten ordinances for pre¬ 
venting the delivery of papal letters in Eng¬ 
land (ib. p. 147). About the same time h« 
was made custos of the vacant see of Ely 
(Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, p. 96). Ilisinsolent. 
interference at the meeting of Henry and 
Thomas at FrSteval, on 23 July 1170, would 
have prevented their reconciliation had it not 
been for the tact of Henry himself (Mate¬ 
rials, vii. 336). The letter in which Henry 
announced the reconciliation to the English 
bishops was witnessed by Geoffrey (ib. 
p, 344), In September he was reported to 
be ‘raging more than ever against lns.mother 
the Church,’ and the pope handed him over 
unreservedly to the discretion of Thomas 
(ib. pp. 868-9). On 5 Oct. he was at West¬ 
minster with the ‘ young king,’ and conveyed 
a discouraging message from him to some- 
clerks of Thomas, who came to arrange about 
the restitution of the orchiepiscopal property¬ 
's, pp. 389-90). Geoffrey was himself occu¬ 
pying the archbishop’s living of Otford, and 
had no mind to give it up (ib. pp. 402, 404). 
On 1 Dec.,when Thomas reached Canterbury, 
Geoffrey was there with the archbishop of 
York and the bishops of London and Salisbury,. 
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who next day sent him—o willing melange-. 1 of tlio bishop of Ely was kid by Roger before 
—to'persuade the young kingthat the primate the courtassembledat'Winchesteron 15Aue 
wanted to depose him ’ (ib. p. 406). From Geoffrey, however, cleared himself by t&kmh 
the hoy-king’s court Geoflvey was proceeding a. solemn oath, m the king’s presence, that 
with Richard of Ilchester [q. v.1 to follow the he was not the doer of the not of which the 
three bishops to Normandy, when at South- archbishop complained (ib. i. 118,119), At 
ampton they were overtaken, by a message the_ end of the month Geoffrey, with thoarch- 
from young Henry, asking their advice how bishop of Canterbury, sailed for Normandy 
to answer Thomas’s request for leave to oome as escort to the king’s daughter Joanna; they 
and visit him, Geoffroy sent word back: ‘ I accompanied her on her way to Sicily os &r 
Icnow your father’s wishes; aud never will X as St. Gilles, and returned to England before 
be a party to admitting into your presence a Christmas (« b. pp. 119-20,127). 
man who purposes to disinherit you’ (ib. l. In this year, 1176, Geoffrey became custo 3 
111), Geoffrey did not sail with his brother of the honour of Eye (Esrorr, p. 208). He 
archdeacon, anil did not reach Normandy till was one of ths three prelates commissioned 
some time after him (t8. iii. 127). lie seems by the king to dissolve the college of Becolar 
to havo been there again in the summor of canons at Waltham, 20 .Tan, 1177 (Gesta Ken. 
1171 (Erroir, pp. 157, 169-60). He must i. 180). Soon afterwords Henry sent him, 
have been released from excommunication with the archbishop of Canterbury, on an 


Geoffrey of ‘ many tilings,’ particularly of in Normandy, and to Louis of France. Ha 
complicity in the murdor of St, Thomas, and was one of the four bishops who were with 
of immorality; but on the now archbishop’s the king at Stanstead on 12 July, when 
return to England [see Rmiiabd, d. 1184] in tidings came that the realm was threatened 
September 1174, Geoffrey came to meet him with an interdict, against which they im- 
in London, and in St. Catherine's Ohapol at mediately appealed (Geata Tien. i. 144,164, 
Westminster publicly purged himself of the 168,176,177,181), At Christmas 1178 he 
crimes laid to his charge (R. Diamo, i. 892). was with the court at Winchester (Ettoh, 
He was consecrated at Canterbury on 6 Oct. p. 224). In 1179 he was head of the justices 
Ralph de Diceto notes how Geoffrey’s itinerant on the midland circuit (Geata, i. 
career had kept pace with that of his follow 2S9) ; and from April 1179 to April 1180 
archdeacon aud justiciar, Richard of Holies- ho shared witlihis old comrades, the bishops 
ter [a. v.l; < contemporaneously holding the of Winchester and Norwich, the office of 
foremost rank at the court of the same sove- chief justiciar (R. Dicbto, i. 486). From 
reign, both archdeacons, both called to bo hi- 1180 to 1186 them are notices of him-fre- 
shopa at the same time, consecrated together, quontly in company with Bishop Richard 
enthroned in their respective sees’-for the of Wiuchoster-as justice of the curia reps 
second time, it seems—‘on the same day, and baron of the exchequer (1180, Dusdamj, 
13 Oct’ H174] (R. Dioeto, i. 896). Tho Baronage, i. 700; 1181-2, Feet of Fines, 
parallel rune oh newly to tho end of their P.l; of. Exton, p. 244 n . 6, andp. 249 n. 2; 
£va S . Like Richard, Geoffrey was at the 1183, ETioir, p, 261; 1184, Madox, Each. 
archbishop’s council at Westminster, 18 hlay i. 216 i; llfsB, Etton, p. 266). About 
1176, and at a royal council at Woodstock August 1181 lie was with the king at Not- 
in July, and witnessed Henry’s treaty with tinghain. He tissisted at «» > ° £ 

the kiiie of Connaught at Windsor on 0 Oot. tho king of Scots, at Woodstock, on 6 Sept. 


legate who waa on liis way to fc?cc 
of making him swear not to.infringe 
of the English crown (ib. p. 1J 
council held by another legate at 


ingelhe rights Liimo^shiroV Derbyshire, and CkaMta- 
m It a shire (Pipe Boll, 1 fee. I, pp. 69,160,194). 
b at Westmin- Oil 4 June he was present at a conference 

_ a if r . .1 T ? — ai. T k k Rm _ 


Roger of York; and a formal complaint or . 

having suffered personal violence at the hands ou o J uiy. 
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bequests in Henry’s will (Geev. Cant. i. 298- 
299), but cannot have nad time to act in 
that capacity before ,' hastening with a great 
train and full of pride’ to meet the new 
king, Richard I, on bis return to England, 
he fell sick at Winchester (ib. p, 457), and 
there died on 27 July (Angl. Sacra, i. 681 n. 
from Obituary of My, the QestaEen., ii. 
78, say 20 Aug., and R, Diceto, ii. 68, soys 
21 Aug.) He was buried at Ely, As he 
left no will, his treasures, amounting to 8,200 
marks in coin and much gold and silver plate, 
horses, fine clothes, corn, and other stores, 
passed to the king. 

Geoffrey was a benefactor to his cathedral 
church and monastery; he presented ib with 
several rich vestments, repaired two sides and 
part of the silver cover of St, Etheldreda’s 
shrine,' painted the chair of the high altar 
and the middle part of the choir, ana almost 
completed the new building to the west, with 
the tower ’ (Hist. El. pp. 631-2). The whole 
eastern limb of Ely Cathedral has baeu rebuilt 
since Geoffrey’s day, and his painting has 
therefore vanished, together with the ‘ chair 
of the high altar ’ (cathedra magni altaris), 
probably a throne for the bishop, placed in the 
apse behind the altar. Of his ‘ new building,’ 
i.e. the western transept, the southern half, 
with a clerestory added probably by the next 
bishop, still remains, as well as the great west 
tower, of which the upper portion is of later 
date (of. Joa. Bhakulowd, pp. 62-3). At 
the enthronement of hie successor, 6 Jan. 
1190, it was discovered that his tomb had been 
broken open, and his episcopal ring stolen. 

[Materials for Hist, of Backet, Gesta Abbatum 
8. Aibaui, Ralph de Dicoto, Gervase of Canter¬ 
bury, Gesta Henriei, Roger of Wondover, An- 
nales Monastic! (all in Rolls Ser.); Jocelyn of 
Brakelond, Camden Soo.; Historia Eliensis in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol, i.; Pipe Rolls 14 
& 18 Hen. IX (Pipe Roll SocA 1 Rio. I (Record 
Oomm.); Feet ofFines, Pipe Roll Soo. vol. xrii.; 
Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II; Madox’s Ex¬ 
chequer and Formulate Auglioonum,] K. N. 

RIDER. [See also Rydee,] 

RIDER or RYDER, JOHN (1562-1682), 
lexicographer and bishop_ of Kill aloe, bom 
at Carrington, Cheshire, in 1562, was edu¬ 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B,A. in 1581 and M.A. in 1583. 
Taking holy orders, he held the rectory of 
Wateretook from 14 Sept. 1680 till next year, 
and that of South Okendou from 20 Nov. 
1683 to 81 Aug. 1690 (Newooubt, Diocese 
of London, ii. 449). He was also for a time 
boneficed at Bermondsey. But he devoted 
his early life mainly to study or tutorial 
Work at Oxford. In 1689 Joseph Barnes 


published for him at the university press an 
elaborate English-Latin and Latin-English 
dictionary. The long title began: 1 Biblio¬ 
theca Scholastica, a double Dietionarie. 
Penned for all those that would haue within 
short space the use of the Latin Tongue, 
either to speake or write’ (Bodleian), The 
dedication was addressed in Latin to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and Latin verseB were 
inscribed to the Earl of Sussex and William 
Waad, both of whom had given Rider 
pecuniary help in his undertaking. He also 
acknowledged help from his Bermondsey 
parishioners and from friends at and near 
Banbury. Rider olaimed that he included 
four thousand more words than any previous 
English lexicographer, and that his was the 
first dictionary in which English words pre¬ 
ceded the Latin. The latter claim is un¬ 
tenable, for English-Latin dictionaries by 
Richard Hnloet, John Withals, and H. F., 
the translator of Simon Pelgrom’a Flemish- 
Latin work, appeared respectively in 1562, 
1667, and 1680, while the ‘ Catholicon An- 
glicum,’ although not printed till the nine¬ 
teenth century, was compiled in the fifteenth. 
Rider’s dictionary was, however, the earliest 
in which the English-Latin portion preceded 
the Latin-English. Rider doubtless owed 
something to the labours of Thomas Thomas 
[q. v.], who produced at Cambridge in 1687 
an elaborate Latin-English lexicon. Fuller 
says that Rider borrowed ‘ both his saddle 
and bridle ’ from Thomas. But Rider’s effort 
was generally deemed superior to that of his 
predecessor. According to a distioh by Dr. 
John Underhill [q. v.]: 

Quantum Thomasio Calepinus cedere debet, 
Tantum prseclaro ThomaeiuB ipse Ridero. 

In 1617 Francis Holyoake recast and edited 
Rider’s dictionary, and was charged by Tho¬ 
mas’s executors with extensive plagiarism. 
In subsequent reissues of Rider’s book in. 
1626, 1083, and 1040, Holyoake’s contribu¬ 
tions wore modified and amplified by Holy- 
onke himself, by Nicholas Grey [q. v.], and by 
Ilolyoake’s sons [see Hobyoake, Feanois], 
From 1697 to 1016 Rider was rector of 
Win wick, Lancashire, but he rarely visited 
his parish. At the same date as he received 
the appointment he became dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and he lived for 
the rest of his life chiefly in Ireland. Early 
in 1698 he was granted the queen’s license 
to visit England. Later in the year he was 
made prebendary of Kildare, in 1008 arch¬ 
deacon of Meath, and in 1612 bishop of Kil- 
laloe. He was consecrated on 12 Jau. 1012- 
1618. He resigned the rectory of Winwiok 
on 11 Aug. 1615, and in 1022 he presented 
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to royal commissioners at Dublin a detailed 
account of bis diocese, which is extant in 
manuscript in the diocesan registry of Cashel. 
Ho was anxious to encourage the study of 
the Irish language. Dying on 12 Nov. 1082, 
he was buried in his cathedral. He left two 
sons, John and Thomas. 

Besides his dictionary, Rider published: 
1. ‘ Letter concerning the News out of Ire¬ 
land, and of the Spaniards landing and present 
statethere,'London,1601,4to, 2. ‘Afriendly 
caveat to Irelands Oatholickes concerning 
the Daungerous Dreame of Christs corporall 
yet invisible presence in the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper,’Dublin, 1G02 (by Franck- 
ton), 4to (Brit. Mus.) This was a reply to n 
defence of the six catholic articles, circulated 
m manuscript by Henry Fitzsimon [q. v.] tho 
jesuit. The latter sent Rider an answer 
to tho ‘Caveat’ on 4 Feb. 1002-3, and 
Rider published in 1001, by way of retort, 
a ‘rescript’ embodying ‘a alaim of antiquity 
in behalf of the Protestant religion.’ No 
copy of this painphlot seems known. It was 
severely handled in Fitzsimon'e ‘ Catholiclc 
Confutation of Rider's Claim,’ Rouen, 1608. 

[Wood’s Athonse Oxon. ii. 847; Cotton’s Fasti 
Hib. Bed, passim; Ware's Bishops of Ireland, 
ed. Harris), i. 606; Ainsworth’s Latin Diet. pref.; 
Notes and Queries, 6th sor. iv. 274; Medan's Ox¬ 
ford Press, p. 28 ; see art. Fitzsimos, Hknby.) 

8. L. 

RIDER, WILLIAM (1723-1780), mis¬ 
cellaneous writer, tho son of John Rider of 
London, gent., was born in 1723, and edu¬ 
cated at Mr. Wntkin’s neadomy in Spital 
Square. On 22 Juno 1739 he matriculated 
from St. Mary Ilall, Oxford, but migrated 
to Jesus College, where ho was a scholar 
from 1744 to 1719; he graduated B.A, in 
1746, and was subsequently appointed chap¬ 
lain of the Mercers^ Company, lecturer of 
St. Yedast, Foster Lane, and curate of St. 
Faith’s. He wos also chaplain to St. Paul's 
school, and in 1763 was appointed surmaster, 
a post from which ho rotivod in 1783 on 
account of his infirmities. lie died on 
80 March 1785, leaving a widow, Hannah. 
Rider, who received an allowance from the 
Mercors’Company until her doalh in 1809; a 
son, John Eider, who was a printer in Littlo 
Britain, died on 1 April 1800. 

Besides several single sermons, Rider was 
author of; 1. ‘ A Comment, on Boadicia' 
[sio], 1764, 8vo; this is a vindication of the 
tragedy by Richard Glover [q, vj, which was 
played for nino nights at Drury Lane Thoatra 
in December 1763. 2. ‘ A Now Universal 
Dictionary; or a Comploat Treasure of the 
English Language, Tracing the words from 
their primitive fountains, explaining the 


various senses in which they are used "17 

?7?r£! ing p a11 tlie teolmioLi ‘ eras ’’ iS 

1769, fol. Proper names are included in it 
and each word is followed by & fulldesmn 

nu ®erous short 



vols* j tins is a pretentious work, and waadwli 
cated.to George HI. Charles Godw” t ; 
that it had at first no reputation, but wa 3 
afterwards well spoken of; Lowndes calk 
it ‘ one of the vilest Grub Street compilations 
ever published; ’ in 1764 Rider published an 
atlns to accompany tho work. 4. <An Rig. 
torical and Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of tho living Authors of Great 
Britain,’ 1762, 8vo; published nnonymously 
and chiefly remarkable for the unblushi ng 
eulogy t he author passes on his own 1 Historv 
of England.’ 6. ‘ The Christian Family's 
Bible, 1/63-7, in three large folio volumes, 
with lengthy comments by the editor. Fi/1^ 
nlso contributed verses to the ‘Gentleman’.-, 
Magazine’ under the pseudonym ‘Philar- 
gyrus.’ 


[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Gent. Mag. 
1788, p. 1000; St. Paul’s Sohool Beg. p. 84, 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustrations, iii. 787, v. 62, viii. 228, ix. 
602; Lowndes's Bibl. Man.; Allibone’s Diet. 
English Lit.) A. F. P. 

RIDEVALL or RIDEVANS, JOHN m 
Q7. 1330), Franciscan, was fifty-fourth di¬ 
vinity reader of his order at Oxford (Mom- 
menta Francisrana, i. 664). Some authorities 
have incorrectly described him as an Augus- 
1 iuian friar. Ho is also called John de Musca. 
Tho following extant works are attributed 
t o him; 1. ‘ Leclura super Apocalvpsi’(MS. 
Venice St, Mark, Class I. Cod. 130, ff, 110— 
119). 2. ‘ Commentaries super Fulgencium 

... a fralro J. de Ridevall,’_ ino. ‘Intencio 
vonerabilis viri' (MSS. Univ. Cambr, Ii., 
ii. 20, ff, 121-02, and Mm. i.l8,§ 6, Worces¬ 
ter Cathedral Library, 164, and Venice St. 
Mark, Olass I. Cod. 139, ff. 121-36. 3.' In 
Valerium ad Rufiuum deuxorenonducenda’ 
(a littlo piece by Walter Map [q. v.], but 
sometimes attributed to St. Jerome), inc. 
1 Loqui perhibeor ’ (MSS. Univ. Cambr. Mm. 
i. 18, § 5, and Lambeth, 330). These two 
commentaries seem to be identical with the 


similar ones somewhat dubiously attributed 
to John Wnlleys or Wallensis (cf. Little, pp 
160,170). 4.' Ovidii Metamorphoseos fahule 
ocxviii moraliter exposite,’ino. ‘ In hujusex- 
positionis initio ’ (KISS. Univ. Cambr. Ii, H. 
20, ff 102-99, and Worcester Cathedral Li¬ 
brary, 89). This exposition differs from those 
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^Thomas Walleys and Peter Bercherius. 
5 , ‘A Commentary on St. Augustine De 
Oivitate Dei,’ inc. 1 Magnus Dominus et 
jaiidabilis nimis in Oivitate Dei ’ (MSS. 
C.C.O. Oxon., 180, books 1-S, and 187, 
boolcs 6 and 7). 

[Wadding's Script. Ord. Min. p. 152 ; 
•?baralea’a Suppl. in Script. Ord. Min. p. 455; 
fanner's Bibl. Brifc.-Hib. pp. C30-1 j Little's 
ftrerfriars at Oxford, pp. 170-1 (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.)] 0. L. IC. 

pra ms, JOHN' (1580 P-1837 f), puritan 
divine, was born, at Oxford about 1690. He 
matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on Id June 1610, at tbe age of twenty, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 May 1612, having al- 
leady been ordained deacon by John Bridges, 
bishop of Oxford. His nonconforming puri- 
tanism stood in bis way, and be went over to 
Ireland, where ho was probably ordained pres¬ 
byter by Robert Echlin [q. v.l bishop of 
Down and Connor. On 7 July 1619 Echlin 
admitted him to the vicarage of Antrim, on 
the presentation of Arthur Ohickester, lord 
Chichester of Belfast [q. v.] He rebuilt or 
completed bis church (founded 1596), and 
gained foe repute of a telling preacher and 
< a great urger of charitable works.’ He has 
bean described ns n presbyterian, but this is 
an error. About 1626 Hugh Campbell, a 
layman from Ayrshire, established a land of 
revival meeting on foe last Friday of each 
month nt his house iu Oldstone, two miles 
from Antrim. Great crowds of people at¬ 
tended, and fanatical excesses wore fostered 
by James Glendinning, tbe eccentric vicar of 
Carnmoney, co. Antrim. To allay foe excite¬ 
ment, Ridge began a meeting for preaching 
and conference on tbe first Friday of each 
month at Antrim, and called in the aid of 
Robert Blair (1693-1066) [a. v.], Robert 
Cunningham (d, 29 March 1637) of Holy- 
wood, co. Down, and James Hamilton (d. 
1080) [q. v.] 

Thus originated foe Antrim meeting, a 
clerical conference described and commended 
by John Livingstone [q. v.], who says its 
deliberations were 1 sometimes as profitable 
as either presbyteries or synods.’ This meet¬ 
ing, an advisory body claiming no jurisdic¬ 
tion, furnished the model of the Worcester¬ 
shire agreement framed by Richard Baxter 
in 1652, and adopted in numerous English 
counties in place of 1 he parliamentary presby- 
terianism. Also, through John Ilowe (1680- 
1706) [q. v.], who was a member of the An¬ 
trim meeting (1071-6), it became theparent 
of foe county unions formed among English 
dissenters niter the passing of tho Toleration 
Act of 1689. The fame of the meeting 
brought to Antrim, about 1628, a company of 
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English separatists (Reid thinks they wore 
baptists) and an Arminian, John Freeman, 
but neither party was successful in making 
proselytes. 

Ridge was one of foe five benefleed clergy 
[see Bbjce, Edwabd] who, at the primary 
visitation of Henry Leslie [q. v.] at Lisburn 
in July 1636, refused to subscribe to tbe 
new canons, assimilating tbe doctrine and 
ceremonies of foe Irish church to those of 
England, Tho private conference which 
followed has not been recorded; in foe 
public disputation ivitb Leslie at Belfast (on 
11 Aug.) llidge took no part, but when called 
up for sentence ou 12 Aug. I 10 admitted that 
Leslie had given tho five non-subscribere a 
fair, fop ugh not afull,hoaring. Leslie thought 
his scruples arose from his being ‘amelan- 
cbolian ’ in temperament, lie condemned 
him to 'perpetual silence within bis diocese.’ 
Hitherto there had been no actual pre3by- 
tenanism in Ireland; even by theoretical 
presbyterians the question of the form of 
church government had not been seriously 
raised. It was Leslie's action, prompted by 
Bramhali, that laid foe foundation of a 
fierce revolt agninst episcopal authority. As 
was expected, tho silenced clergymen, with 
the exception of Brice, retired to Scotland. 
They were received at Irvine, Ayrshire, by 
David Dickson (1683 P-1663) [q. v.] Heie 
Ridge is believed to have died in 1637, hut 
there is no record of lii9 death or burial. 

lie was married, and left daughters, one of 
whom, Susannah (d. 19 April 1093), was mar¬ 
ried on 30 Sept, 1043 to Samuel Heathcote 
of Derby, and bad ten children; foe descen¬ 
dants of her eldest son, Samuel, are numerous. 
His portrait in oils, and an autograph manu¬ 
script, ‘ Advice to bis Daughters,’ ore in foe 
possession of a descendant. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1881, iii, 1257 i 
Adair's Narrative, 1800, pp. 10, 27, 63, 320; 
Lives of Blair and Livingstone (Wodrow Soe.); 
Reid's Hist. Presb. Ohuroh in Ireland (ICillen), 
1807, i. 100 sq. 201 sq. 621 sq.; Killen’s Hist. 
Cong. Presb, Church iu Ireland, 1880, p. 15.] 

A. G. 

RIDGEWAY, Sib THOMAS,first Eabe 
oe LosrooifDEBBX and first Baron Gaii/en- 
Ridgeway (1666 P-1081), son and heir ol 
Thomas Ridgeway of Tor Mokun, co. Devon, 
and Mary, daughter of Thomas Soufocote of 
Bovey Tracey m the same county, was horn 
either at Torwood or at Tor Abbey about 
1506 (PiUNOB, Worthies of Devon). He ma¬ 
triculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
17 Nov. 1681, and was admitted a student 
of foe Inner Temple in 1683 (Foster, A lumni 
Oxon,) Subsequently be was apparently ap¬ 
pointed collector of customs at Exmouth 
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{Cal. llatfield MSS. v. 303). Ha succeeded north, returning about the beginning of n~ 
liis father on 27 June 1607, and in July of tober, but it was not until the end of Februarv 
that year fitted out a ship at his own cost to 1610 that the inquisitions taken bythem-ww 
take part in the Azores expedition under the drawn up in legal form and the mapsuronerl 8 
Earl of Essex (Cal. State Papers, Dom, Eliz. prepared. Arriving m London about 12 Mml 
1 596-7, p. 477). lie was high sheriff of .Ridgeway had an interview with Solisburv 
Devon in 1600, and was knighted in the same and handed over to him all the document' 
year (Prinoii, Worthies), He is said to have connected with the survey. During the next 
taken part in the wars in Ireland, and may few weeks he was busily engaged with Sir 
possibly have done so under Lord Mountjoy. John Davis [q. v.] and the commissioners for 
lie was returned M.P. for co. Devon on Irish affairs, before the lords of the council, 
28 Feb. 1604 to the parliament of 1604-11, in assisting to make a selection from the long 
but resigned when appointed treasurer in lists of servitors willing to plant, transmuted 

1600. In 1603 he was appointed vice- by Chichester, and in. deciding as to the most 

treasurer and treasnrer-at-wavs in Ireland suitable districts for locating the principal 
under Sir George Cary, whom he eventually natives. In the discharge of these and other 
succeeded as treasurer iu April 1006. (Cal. duties connected with the grand movement 
State Papers, Irol. Jas. I, i. 401). lie held in Ulster he was detained m London till the 
that office till 161G (Lib. Ilib. x. pt. ii. p. 43), beginning of July. Meanwhile new commis- 
heing admitted a privy councillor on 20 Oot. sinners, of whom he was one, had been ap- 
1006 (of. Cal, State Papers, Irol. Jaa. E,ii. 81, pointed to carry tbe scheme into execution; 
36). Ilia oilice as treasurerwas no sinecure, and, in order that his absence might not retard 
and on SO Nov. 1006 he submitted a project the work, Ridgeway, as soon as lie was re- 
to the Earl of Salisbury for increasing the lieved from attendance on the council, ‘put 
crown rovenuos (ib. ii. 40). On 18 Doc. over in a small boat of seven or eight ton? 
warrant was given to the lord chancellor to a vessel,’ wrote Chichester, ‘ unfit for him to 
issue a commission to him and oertain others adventure in ’ (ib. iii. 470). 
to inquire into abbey lands in county Dublin His arrival caused things to move briskly. 
(ib. ii. 46). lie had apparently about this He himself was assigned, as an undertaker, 
time been appointed maslor of the hawks and two thousand acres in the precinct of 
game in Ireland, an office formerly in the pos- Ologher, co. Tyrone, lying on the soutli- 
sossion of Sir Geoffrey Fonton [q. v.] eastern border of the barony of Ologher, 

When the news of the rebellion of Sir adjoining that port of Monaghan known as 
Oahir Q’Doghorty [q. v.l, and the burning of the Trough, and represented on the map as 
Derry, reachod Dublin (April 1608), the lord well-wooded and containing little bog or 
deputy, Sir Arthur Ohichosler [see Oni- wasteland. To this were subsequently added 
Oiiestub, Artuuk, Loud CniaimsTini ox? on 22 April 1013 the lands around Agher. 
BnrjFAsr], immediately despatched a strong Further, as a 3crvitor, there was assigned to 
force into the north, under the marshal, Sir him anoLher estate of two thousand acres in 
Richard Wingfield and Sir Oliver Lambart, the precinct of Dungannon, co. Tyrone, lying 
‘ in which_ our noble treasurer,’ wrote Ohi- ulong the uppor course of tho Blaokwster, 
Chester,* without my knowledge aoeompanied and represented as abounding in woods and 
them,’ with a troop of horso, ‘and rendered hog land. lie was one of the first to take 
himself ominent by the rapidity with which out his letters patent, and from a report 
lie followed and subdued O’Doghorty’ (ib, ii. made of tho state of the plantation in 1011 
606, Prof. p. 38). Chichester regretted that ho appears to have been fairly active in ful- 
‘hecouldgxvohimno recompense butthanks,’ tilling his obligations as an undertaker. The 
but he conferred the honour of knighthood settlement of Ulster having caused a great 
on his oldest son, Robert, at that time sixteen drain on the English exchequer, it was sug- 
years of age, who had accompanied him (i7i. gested to James I in 1611 that there were 
ii. 007). He assisted in the preliminary work many gentlemen who would willingly pay 
of surveying the escheated count ies of Ulster considerable sums for an hereditary title, and 
preparatory to the plant ation, and on 30 Nov. t hat the money thus obtained might he used 
urged on Salisbury the neoessily of putting for the support of the army in Ulster. The 
the scheme into execution as speedily os pos- king’s consent having been obtained, one of 
sible (t’fl. iii. 104). He was thanked by tho tho first to tako advantage of the new order 
king for his diligeuco, hut the survey proved thus created was Ridgeway, who for the pay- 
in manyreBpects so defective that on 19 July ment of 1,2001 was created a baronet on 
1609 a new commission was issued to him and 26 Nov, 1611. In anticipation of the m- 
o there (ib, iii. 266-6). On 81 July tho com- tendod calling of a parliament, and with tbs 
misaioners set out from Dublin towards the object of scouring a majority in it for the* 
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B ew settlers, a number of boroughs were 
jteated in 1612, and on IS Nov. Ridgeway 
•sros constituted a burgess of Ballynakill in 
flallen-Ridgeway, Queen’s County (ib. iv. 
299), of which place he was elected M.P. on 
17 April 1613. He was likewise returned 
ns one of the knights of the shire for co. 
Tyrone on 28 April to the parliament which 
met at Dublin on 18 May, and it was on lib 
motion that Sir John Davis was elected 
sneaker, thus giving rise to the counter- 
election of Sir John Everard, and to one of 
the most remarkable scenes in Irish parlia¬ 
mentary history (ib. iv. 899-404), On I April 
1616 a commission was issued to the loid 
chancellor and others to take his accounts as 
treasurer (ib. v. 29). Some exception was made 
as to certain sums of money expended by him 
(ii. v. 176-6), but he was discharged of his 
office in 1616, and on 26 May was created 
Lord Ridgeway, baron of Gallen-Ridgeway. 

On 19 Aug. 1622 he sold his proportion 
culled Portclare and Ballykillygirie, includ¬ 
ing Aghor, to Sir James Erskine, eleventh 
son of Alexander, second son of John, earl of 
3Iar,and younger brother of Thomas, first earl 
of Kellie. The transaction was nominally a 
sale, hut strictly an exchange of the Portclare 
and Ballvkillygirie estate for the title and 
dignity of an earldom, of which Erskine had 
the disposal (Spottimoode Miaaell. i. 102- 
110). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. 1028 ho be¬ 
came Earl of Londonderry. In tho Star- 
chamber proceedings against the Earl of Suf¬ 
folk [sea Howard, Thomas, first Earl op 
Supfolk] in October 1019 one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against him was a direct 
statement of Ridgeway that during the time 
he had been vice-treasurer he had never been 
able to obtain the money needed for the publio 
service unless his demand was accompanied 
by a bribe (Gardiner, Hist, of England, iii, 
209). 

Ridgeway died in London in 1681, and was 
buried in the south aisle of the parish ohurch 
of Tor Mohun, Devonshire, whioh he had early 
iahis life adorned with tablets to the memory 
of his father and grandfather. He married 
Cicely (sometime maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth), sister and coheiress of Henry Mac- 
mlLam,hy whom he had three sons—Robert, 
who succeeded him, Edward, and MacwiUiam 
—and two daughters—Mary, who died in her 
infancy, and Cassandra, who married Sir 
Francis Willoughby. The peerage became 
extinct on the death of Robert, fourth earl, 
in 1714. 

(Prince's Worthies of Devon, pp. 648-61; 
Bathe’s Extinct Peerage j Peerage of England, 
the, by G, E. 0. (s. v. * Londonderry'); Blowitfc’s 
Panorama of Torquay; Gal, State Papers, Irel. 


Jas. I, passim; Hill’s Plantation of Ulster; Oal, 
StatePapars, Dom.; Pole's Description of Devon, 
pp. 269, 272; Addit. MS. 5764, f. 184; Cott. 
MS. Titus B. x. ff. 181,189, 403; Harl MS. 
1001, art. 1-3.] R. D. 

RIDGEWAY, WILLLAM (d. 1817), 
law reporter, graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, as B.A. in 1787, LL.B. in 1790, and 
LL.D. in 1796. He was called to the bar, 
and acted as one of the crown counsel in 
several state trials, notably m that of Ro¬ 
bert Emmet in 1808, of Edward Sheridan 
and Thomas Kirwan in 1811-12, and of 
O’Connor and McKeon in 1817. He died 
at Dublin of typhus fever, caught while on 
circuit at Trim, on 1 Dec. 1817. He mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Edward Ledwich [q. v.], 
antiquary, and left seven children. 

Ridgeway had a high reputation as a 
lawyer, and was a diligent and accurate 
reporter of legal cases. In 1774 he was en¬ 
trusted by the Irish attorney-general with 
the publication of ‘ Reports of Cases argued 
and determined in the long’s Bench and 
Chancery during the timo of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Presidency (1733-7)/ Marginal 
notes contain the substance of the decisions 
given, with a collation of authorities and 
references. Ridgeway prepared the official 
reports of the proceedings against W. Jack- 
son in 1796 and tho Sheares in 1798 [see 
Sheares, Henrt] ; they appear in the ‘ State 
Trials/ Other volumes published by Ridge¬ 
way are: 1, ‘ Reports of Oases upon Appeal 
and Writs of Error in the High Court of 
Parliament in Ireland since the Restoration 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction,’ 8 vols. 8vo, 
1706-8. 2. ‘ Term Reports of Oases in the 
King’s Court in Dublin, 84-35 George IH ' 
(with W. Lapp and John Schoales), 1796. 
8. 1 Reports of State Trials in Ireland,1798- 
1803,’ 3 vols. 1803. 4. ‘Reports of Pro¬ 
ceedings in Cases of High Treason at a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer held underSpecial Com¬ 
mission, August and September 1603/ 1808, 
4to. 6. ‘ Report of Proceedings under Special 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer andGaol 
Delivery for Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, Longford, 
and Cavan in December 1806/ 1807, Svo. 
6. ‘ Proceedings in Case of T. Kirwan and 
E. Sheridan/ 1811, 8vo. 7. ‘ Proceedings 
against H. Fitzpatrick for Lihsl on the Duke 
of Riohmond/ 1818, 8va. 8. ‘Report of 
Trial of Roger O’Connor and Martin M'Kean/ 
1817 (finished by R. W. Greene). 

[Biogr.Diet. of Living Authors, 1810; Todd's 
Oat. ofJDublin Graduates, Gent. Mag. 1817, u. 
672; Scots Magazine, 1817, ii. 198; State Trials, 
vol. xxxi, &c.; Wallace's Reporters chrono¬ 
logically arranged (1865), p. 270; Nichole's Lit, 
Illustr. viii. 832.] G. Ln G, N. 
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RIDGLEY, TIIOMAS, D.D. (1607 P- 
1784), independent theologian, was born in 
London about 1667, He was educated for 
the ministry in Wiltshire, presumably under 
John Davison at Trowbridgo. In 1096 he 
was chosen assistant to Thomas Gouge 
(1666 P-1700) [q. v.], pastor of the indepen¬ 
dent church at Three Cranes, Fruiterers’ 
Alley, Thames Street, London. On Gouge’s 
death he succeeded to the pastorate, which 
ho held till his own death, being assisted by 
John Ilurrion and (from 1782) by Samuel 
1'arsons. On the death of Isaac Chauncy [q.v.] 
he was elected (1712) divinity tutor to the 
Fund Academy in Tenter Alley, Moorfinlds, 
established by the London congregational 
fund board in 1696. Ilis coadjutor in classics 
und science was John Enmes [q. v.] Itidgley 
had ttlmndanco of theological learning, and 
wus a good instructor. Ilis position as a 
teacher was that of a bulwark of dissenting 
orthodoxy against the prevalent tendencies 
toArian and Arminian laxity. This duty 
he discharged with great ability and con¬ 
siderable individuality of treatment. Yet 
his scheme of the Trinity, denuded of the 
generation of the Son anil the procession of 
the Spirit, is essentially Sabollian, mid in 
wising the difficulties of Calvinism he follows 
the Sacinians in limiting the penalties of 
Adam’s sin to death and temporal discomfort. 

In 1719 he took the side of subscription 
in the Salters’ Hall debates [see Beamuiiy, 
Thomas], thus ranging himself with the 
older presbyterians j while Hunt, Lowman, 
Lurdncr, and J minings, his juniors among 
the learned independents, wero for non-sub- 
ecription. Ilis lectures expository of the 
larger catechism of the Westminster divines 
constitute his 'Body of Divinity,’ which, 
issued by subscription in 1731, bccamo a 
textbook of moderate Calvinism, and gained 
him the diploma of D.D. from Aborduon. 

Itidgley died on 27 March 1734, agod 66, 
(and was buried in Bunhill Fields. Ilis 
portrait by Bartholomew Dandridge [q. v.] 
has been engraved by Vaudorgucht, 

Ho published, besidos singlo sermons, in- 
cludingfunoral sermonsfor Gort rude Clarkson 
(1701), Elizabeth Bankes (1711), Nathan 
Hall (1719), Thomas Tiugcy (1729), John 
Ilurrion (1732), and John Bladen (1733, two 
editions same year): 1, ‘ The Unreasounblo- 
noss of the Charge of , , . Croed-making/ 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 2, ‘An Essay concerning 
Truth and Charity,’ &c., 1721, 8vo (both 
these relate to the Salters’Hall controversy). 
3. ‘ The Doctrine of Original Sin,’ &c., 1726, 
9vo i two editions same year (two lectures 
at Pinners’ Hall, with postscript). 4. 'A 
Body of Divinity,’ &c,, 1781, fol, 2 vols. 


(portrait) ; 2nd edit. 1734; 3rd editHST 

(1708) m ready a narrative of griovancefby 
barah Peirco, a half-crazy spinster who pestered 
hmi with her attentions; Noble's Continuation 
of Granger, 1808, m. 156; Boguo and Bennett's 
Hist, of Dissenters, 1838, ii. 156; Jones’s Bnn- 
InU Memorials, 1849, pp. 230sq. ; Calendar of 
Associated Theological Colleges, 1887 p 461 

’ a. d. 


RIDLEY, GLOCESTER or GLOSTER 
(1702-1774), miscellaneous writer, born at 
sea in the Glocesler East Indian in 170 c > 
and consequently called ' Glocester,’ wns'n 
collateral descendant of Bishop Nicholas 
Ridley [q.v.], and son of Matthew Ridlev 
of Bcncoolon, East Indies. lie was educated 
at Winchester College, becoming scholar in 
1718, when he was described as of St. Alban 
Wood Street, London. He matriculated 
from Trinity College, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 
1721, but was admitted a scholar of New 
Collego on 1 Sept. 1722, becoming fellow on 
18 June 1724, before the usual two years 
of probation had been completed. He gra¬ 
duated B.O.L. on 29 April 1729, and the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him bv 
diploma on 26 Feb. 1767. While young 
he was fond of acting, and in 1728 he and 
four companions wrote the tragedy of ‘ The 
Fruitless Redress,’ oacli of them contributing 
an act. He afterwards composed tbs play 
of ‘ Juguvtlia,’ hut neither piece was pro¬ 
duced on the public stage or printed. Tbeo- 
philus Cibber, his contemporary at Winches- 
t er, is said to have called upon him at Poplar, 
and to have pressed him to adopt the stage 
as his profession. Verses and translations 
by him, apparently written while he was at 
college, are in Bril. Mus. Addit. MS. 28717. 

Ridley was ordained in the English church, 
and was curate to William Berrimon, D.D. 
[q.v.] Ho was afterwards Berriman’s exe¬ 
cutor, and preached his funeral sermon. 
In 1783 he was appointed by his college to 
the small benefice of Weston Longueyille, 
Norfolk, thereby vacating bis fellowship in 
1784. lie was also chaplain to the East 
India Company at Poplar, where he chiefly 
resided, and lecturer at St, Ann’s, Middle¬ 
sex ; and in 1761 ho was presented by bis 
collogo to tho donative of Romford in Essex. 
When the Duke of Bedford was made lord- 


lieutenant of Ireland in 1766, Ridley de¬ 
clined an offer of tho first eh aplainoy, although 
it was coupled with a promise of promotion 
in England. He remained without substan¬ 
tial preferment until May 1766, when ks 
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was appointed to the prehendal stall of 
Teignton Regis in Salisbury Cathedral by 
4 rchbishop Seeker (Nichols, Literary Anec- 
dotes, ix. 744). Ridley -was known to many 
learned men, including Bishop Lowth and 
Christopher Pitt, the poet, To the latter he 
presented a set of verses ' on his poems and 
translations.’ With Spence, Pope's friend, he 
was especially intimate. Spence gave him 
Pope’s cane, and made him his executor. 
Three letters from Ridley to Spence are in 
the appendix to Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes ’ (ed. 
1858 , pp. 3:20-7), and Ridley addressed to 
Spence nis imitation of Horace's Ode 12, 
bk. iv. in Dodsley’s 1 Museum’ (i. 135-6). 
Buncombe's translation of the second book 
of the ‘Epistles of Horace’ is dedicated to 
bim. He died on 3 Nov. 1774, and was 
buried on 10 Nov. in the cemetery at Poplar, 
the epitaph on liis monument being written 
bv Lowth. Ridley’s library was sold by 
Benjamin White in 1776. lie left a widow 
and four daughters. In his old age lie lost 
both his sous, James Ridley [q.v.Jand Tho¬ 
mas Ridley, a writer in the service of the 
East India Company at Madras, where he 
wosno sooner settled than he died of small¬ 
pox. Ilia daughter Mary (d. 1809), wife 
of Edward Evans (<?. 1807), captain in the 
23rd foot, is said to have written several 
novels. Margaret Ridley,‘ the last survivor 
of his family,’ died at Hinglmm in 1837, 
aged 91. 

Ridley wrote, in addition to many single 
sermons and three collected volumes of them 
tin 1736, 1742, and 1746 respectively): 

I. ‘Jovi Eleutherio, or an Offering to Li¬ 
berty ’[.nion.l, 1745; this subsequently (1748) 
appeared In Dodsley’s * Collection of Poetry,’ 
ui. 44-58. 2. ‘ lie Syriaonrum Novi Foederis 
Versionum indole atquc nsu dissertatio,’ 
1701, dedicated to Archbishop Seeker j it is 
reprinted at tiro ond of Semlor’s edition of 

J. J. Wotstein’s ‘ Libolli ad orison atque in- 
terpretalionem Novi Testamonti ’ (Halso, 
1776), p. 247. ltidley had received four 
manuscripts from Mesopot era i a, two of which 
contained ‘bines versioncs Oyriacas Novi 
Foederis tabularum,’ and although he was 
without a preceptor, and even lacked a know¬ 
ledge of the letters, he ajiplied liimself to a 
study of the language and learnt it. The 
manuscripts wero left by him to New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford,'and they were printed at the ex¬ 
pense of the dolegates of the Clarendon Press 
in 1778, by the Rov. Joseph White. D.D. (Ni¬ 
chols, Illustrations of Lit. iv. 859). 3. ‘Life 
of Bishop Nicholas Ridley,’1763; the success 
of this volume cnablod him to invest 8001. in 
the funds; the greater part, of it was reprinted 
in 1 The Voice of the Church,’ 1840, vols. i. ii. 

VOL. XVI. 


4. ‘ A Review of Air. Phillips’s History of the 
Life of Reginald Pole,’ 1768. 6. ‘ A Letter 
to the Author of the Confessional’ [anon.], 
1768; this was followed in the same year by 
second and third letters, and all three, in 
which Archbishop Seeker assisted, were 
bound_ up together with a general title. 
Francis Blackourne, the anonymous author 
of ‘ The Confessional,’ subsequently replied 
to them, and so did ‘ A Country Clergyman’ 
(said to be the Rev. T. G-watkin). C. ‘ Mo- 
lampus: a Poem in Four Books, with Notes, 
by the late Gloster Ridley,’ 1781. On the 
title-page !b a medallion portrait of the 
author, painted by Sooulo, and engraved by 
John Hall. Prefixed is Ridley’s poem of 
‘ Psyche,’ which had previously appeared in 
Dodsley’s ‘ Aluseum ’ (iii. 80-97) and in 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poetry’ (iii, 83-43). 
The publication was effected by George 
Stcevena for the benefit of Ridley's widow 
and family. 

Some of his poems, including one on the 
death of George I and on the accession of 
George H from the Oxford set of verses on 
those events, appenr in Nichols’s ‘ Collection 
of Poems’ (viii. 74-82,112-34). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Lysons’s Environs, 
iii. 467-8, iv. 197; Terry's Old Romford, pp. 
226-7; Notes and Queries, 7tli ser. i. 230; 
Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, p. 227 ; Gent. Mug. 
1774, pp. 606-8, 642, 554 (where some extracts 
from ‘ Jugurtba’ are given), 1776 passim (on 
the authorship of the ‘Confessional’), 1809, j, 
687, 1837 i. 332; Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, j, 
(141-9, iii. 089, vi. 456, viii. 410; Ridlon’s An¬ 
cient Ryedulos, pp. 481-6; le Neve’s Fasti, if. 
876; Blomefield'sNorfolk, viii. 292; information 
from Dr. Sewell of New College.] W. 3?. C. 

RIDLEY, HUMPHREY, AI.D. (1653- 
1708), physician, son of Thomas Ridley of 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, was horn in 
1603, lie matriculated from Merton College, 
Oxford, on 14 July 1071, but did not take a 
dogroe at Oxford, though he there studied 
medicine; in September 1679 he graduated 
M.D. at Leyden, maintaining a thesis ‘De 
Lue Venerea.’ lie was incorporated M.D. at 
Cambridge in 1688. He settled in London, 
became a candidate or member of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept, 1091, and was 
elected a follow on 80 Sept, 1092. He gave 
the Gulstonian lectures in 1694. He pub¬ 
lished in 1695 ‘ The Anatomy of the Brain,’ 
dedicated to the president and fellows of the 
College of Physicians. The hook was for¬ 
mally approved by the censors’ hoard on 
7 Sept. 1694, and, although following so soon 
after the important writings of Thomas 
Willis and Raymond Vieussens, contains 
additions to their accounts of the brain. He 

4? 
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dissected the venous supply of the corpora 
striata more exactly than Willis, and de¬ 
monstrated from observation in the en¬ 
gorged brains of men who had been hanged, 
the lymph vessels of which only one had 
been mentioned by Anthony Nuck in 1692. 
He was also the first to describo and name 
the circular sinus. Ilis is the first English 
description of a sarcoma or now growth of the 
pineal gland (Anatomy, p. 83). He attacks 
the use of imagination in scientific writings, 
and gives anatomical reasons for doubting 
whether the soul is more seated in the brain 
than in the body at large. The figures which 
illustrate the book were drawn by William 
Oowper (1660-1709) [q. v.] the surgeon. A 
Latin translation was published at Leyden 
in 1726 by Langorak. On its title-page Rid¬ 
ley is erroneously named Ilenry, a mistako 
due to the fact that in his own book his 
initial only appears. In 1703 Tonson pub¬ 
lished for him a volume, entitled ‘ Obsorva- 
tiones quondam Medico-practic® et Physio¬ 
logic®,’ which shows him to have been as 
good a clinical observer as he was an ana¬ 
tomist. Tlio observations, some of which 
are accompanied by accounts of autopsies, 
are more than thirty in number. The most 
interesting is that on hydrophobia in an 
English groom who accompanied his master 
to Ryswiclt in Octobor 1697, when the peaco 
was being concluded, and was there bitten 
by a Danish dog. Symptoms of hydrophobia 
developed on 11 Dec., and it was observed 
that in the convulsions his head was gene¬ 
rally turned towards the wound, whdo just 
before his death difficulty of swallowing 
ceased and ho took a largo quantity of tonal 
soaked in boor. Ridley died in April 1708, 
and was buried in St. Andrew’s Ohurcli, 
nolborn. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 400; Garth’s Dispen¬ 
sary, canto v.; Poster’s Alumni Oxon.; Works.] 

N. M. 

RIDLEY, JAMES (1780-1766), author 
of ‘Tales of the Genii, eldest sou of Dr. 
Glocester Ridlay [q. v.J, was bom at Poplar 
in 1736, and was baptised at St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 18 Fab. in that year. lie was 
educated at Winchester School, being elected 
scholar in 1749, and matriculated from Uni¬ 
versity College, Oxford, on 26 May 1764, but 
soon afterwards migrated to Now College, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1760. Ho held 
a fellowship at New Collego from 1766 to 
1762. Having taken orders, he obtainod a 
chaplaincy in the East India Company’s ser- 
vioe, but he relinquished this post to become 
chaplain to a marching regiment, and was 
ptesent at the capture of Relloislo in June 
1761, Owing to the imperfect commissariat 


arrangements, the troops suffered wentl. 
from dysentery. Ridley himself ^ £ 
fined for some weeks in a hospital at p a k;, 
on the island, and his general health™, 
undermined. Soon after his return (hi 8 fiist 
signature in the Vestry Book amWa 
12 April 1762) he obtained the reversal of 
his father’s living at Romford in Essex 
where he died prematurely in 1765 , g;’ 
death is recorded in the Romford register 
of burials 1 March, from which it might be 
presumed that he was buried at Romford- 
but Lysons expressly states that he died on 
24 Feb. and was buried at Poplar in the 
ohapel cemetery. By his wife Ann he had 
three children, James John (baptised at 
Romford on 16 April 1703), Ann (b. 17(111 
and Mary Judith ( b . 1765). ’ 

Ridley is chiefly remembered as author of 
‘The Tales of the Genii, or the delightful 
Lessons of Horan, the son of Aemar. Faith¬ 
fully translated from the Persian Manuscript 
and compared with the French and Spanish 
editions published at Paris and Madrid, by 
Sir Charles Morell* (originally issued in 
shilling parts, and reprinted London, 1764 
2 vols. 8vo). The work purports to be by 
‘Sir Charles Morell, at one time ambassador 
from the British settlements in India to the 
Great Mogul,’ and to be a literal translation 
from a book held in great estimation at Ispa¬ 
han and at Constantinople. The ‘ Tales,’ how¬ 
ever, are entirely Ridley's own; the stories 
are good in themselves; they are interspersed 
with some satire upon the professions of so- 
called Christians; and, for the rest, aTe skil¬ 
fully modelled upon the 1 Arabian Nights,’ 
which had been first translated into a Euro¬ 
pean tongue (French) by Antoine Galland, 
and concurrently rendered into English, 
1704-1717. Ridloy’s first edition, illustrated 
by some woll-executed engravings, was dedi¬ 
cated to George, prince of Wales, A second 
edition appeared in 1780, and succeeding 
editions in 1794,1800,1806,1814,1849, and 
1861. A French translation appeared in 
1760, another in ‘Le Cabinet desFefis’in 
1786, and a German translation at Leipzig 
in 1766-6, Svo. The two English editions 
lost named wero selecied, ‘ revised, purified, 
and remodelled/ * with a view of develop¬ 
ing a religious moral/ by Archbishop 
Wliately, who may have been a sounder 
moralist than Ridley, but was far inferior 
as a story-teller. Joseph Spence [q. v.], an 
old family friend, was portrayed in the 
‘Tales’ as ‘l’hesoi Eoneps’ (his name read 
backwards), the Dervise of the Groves. 
Their popularity among children outlasted 
the eighteenth century, and is_ attested by 
the infantine tragedy called ‘ Misnar/ which 
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Qtede s Dickens founded on one of Ridley’s 1 
' pales ’ about 1822. 

Xn addition to ‘ The Tales of the Genii,’ 
Kidley wrote a noyel, of no great merit, 
entitled ‘The History of James Lovegrove, 
Esquire,’ in four books, London, 1761,2 yols. 
gro; and‘The Schemer, or Universal Satirist, 
bythat Great PhilosopherIlelter yan Soelter,’ 
London, 1763, 8vo (a series of papers origi- 
jaUycontributed to the ‘London Chronicle'); 
it satirises, among other contemporary topics, , 
StemeV Tristram Shandy,’and the proposals I 
submitted for the construction of Blackfriors 1 
Bridge upon elliptical arches [see Mtuse, 
Bombt, 1734-1811]. 

poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-18S8; Kirby's 
Winchester Scholars, p. 249 j notes from Rom¬ 
ford register kindly supplied by Thomas Bird, 
aq„ of Canons, Romford; Lysons’s Environs of 
London, hi. 464; Ohnlmeis’s Biogr. Dietion- 
st j; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 646, 847, ii. 
376 , 382; letters of Eminent Persons, hi. 169; 
Cashing's Initials and Pseudonyms, pp. 604,634; 
HalkettandLoing’a Diet, of Anon, and Psendon. 
Lit. iii, 2643; Monthly Rev. mi. 478 ; Watt's 
Bill. Britannicn; Ebert's Bihl. Diet. 1837, p. 
1142.] T. S. 

RIDLEY, LANCELOT (d. 1678), divine, 
is said to have been the son of John Ridley 
of Willimoteswick in Northumberland, by 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Horton, ana 
grandson of Sir Nicholas Ridley. Nicholas 
Bidley [q. v.], bishop of London, was his first 
cousin. He was educated at Glare Hall, 
Cambridge, and proceoded B.A. 1623-4, and 
commenced M.A, 1627, B.D. 1637, and D.D. 
1540 or 1641. On the reorganisation of the 
church of Canterbury under the king’s charter 
on 8 April 1641 lie was constituted, on Oran- 
mer'3recommendntion,one of theeix preachers 
of that cathedral, Under Edward VI he 
was a vigorous dofonder of protestantism, and 
bishop Ridley seems to have meditated his 
promotion to the chancellorship of St, Paul’s 
on the translation of Grindal to a bishopric 
in November 1661, He was collated to 
the rectory of Willingham, Cambridge, on 
10 June 1646. 

On Mary’s accession be was proceeded 
against as a married clergyman, na failed to 
appear on the day of visitation, but ten days 
afterpleaded guilty in the chaplor-houso and 
was deprived (16 March 1663 j Hist. MSS. 
Cmm. 9th Rep. p. 101 j Steyph, Cranmer, 
p. 472). Bale heard a report that Ridley 
subsequently put away his wife and returned 
to celibacy and Roman Catholicism. He was 
deprived of the rectory of Willingham on or 
before 6 May 1564 (Baker MSS. xxx. 136, 
141). Under Elisabeth, however, ho reap- I 
pears in 1660 as ono of the six preachers of | 


Canterbury (Stktph, Parker, i. 20). He 
was also in the same year appointed rector 
of StTetham in Cambridge, where he was 
buried on 16 June 1676 (Bloslemuld, Collec¬ 
tanea Cantabr. p. 23), He married Mary, 
daughter of Christopher Paterson, and had 
two sons, Henry and Mark [q. v.] 

Ridley wrote; 1. ‘An Exposition upon 
tho Epietle of Jude the Apostle of Christ, 
wherein he setteth plaiuli before every man’s 
eyes false Apostles and their craftes, bi the 
whiehe they have long deceived symple 
Christian people,’ London, 1638, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Commentary in Englishe upon Sayncte 
Paule’s Epiatlo to the Ephesians for the in¬ 
struction of them that be unlearned in tonges 
gathered out of the Holy Soryptures and of 
the olde Gatholyke Doctours of the Ghurche, 
and of the beBt authors that nowe a dayes 
do wryte,’London, 1640, 8vo. 3. ‘An Ex¬ 
position in Englyehe upon the Epystyll of 
Saynfc Paule to the Phillipians for the in¬ 
struction of them,’ London, 1646 (P) 8vo. 
4. [An Exposition in Englyshe upon the 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Golossians,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1548, 8vo. The first three books arc 
reprinted m Legh Richmond’s ‘Fathers of 
the English Church.’ Ridley is also credited 
by Tanner and Bale with many other ex¬ 
positions of scripture, as well as works ‘ De 
XIII AbusionibusMissrn,’ and ‘De Conjugio 
Ministrorum.’ 

[Bale’s Scriptt. Brit, i, 718; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib. (inaccurate in details); Todd’s Deans 
of Canterbury; Ames’s Tvpogr. Antiq. ed. Her¬ 
bert; Cotton’s Editions of the Bible; Cole MSS. 
lx. 62; John Harrisson’s (alias John Bale) Yet 
a Courso of the Romish Eox, p. 49; Gloccater 
Ridley’s Life of Nicholas Ridley, p. 21 ; Cooper's 
Athenm Cantabr.; Legh Richmond's Bothers of 
the English Church; Ridlon’s Ancient Ryedales, 
p. 426.] W. A. S. 

RIDLEY, MARK, M.D. (1660-1624), 
physician, second son of Lancelot Ridley 
fq, v.], was horn in 1660 at Stretham, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, of which Mace his father was 
rector. lie graduated B.A. from Glare Hall, 
Cambridge, m 1580, and M.A, in 1684. He 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians of London on 26 Sept. 1690, and 
was elected a fellow on 28 May 1694. He 
went to Russia as physician to the English 
merchants resident there, was recommended 
to the ozar by Lord Buighley, and appointed 
his chief physician. In 1698, on the death of 
the ozar, Boris Gudonoff.he returned to Eng¬ 
land, with many compliments from the new 
czar, and settled in practice in London. He 
was elected censor of the Collegeof Physicians 
in 1807, again from. 1609 to 1613, and in 
1016 and in 1618, and was treasurer in 1610 

4r3 
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and 1620. He waa fond of mathematics, and wrangler in 1621-2 ( 0 f. Moule p 30 oT~tT 
in 1618 published 1 A Short Treatise of Mag- declined in April 1624 an offer’of a Skirl 
neticall Bodies and Motions,’ a small quarto fellowship at University College Orf l 
printed by Nicholas Okes, at the Hand, near and was soon afterwards elected fellow f 
Holborn Bridge. lie claims acquaintance Pembroke Hall. On proceeding SI • 
with William Gilbert [q. v.], whom he com- 1526, he pursued his studies at the Sorbomm 
mends as the greatest discoverer in magneti- in Paris, and at a later date attended W 
col science. After twenty-four chapters on tures at the university of Louvain. By 1530 
the properties and description of the magnet, he had settled again at Cambridge" and wna 
he discusses the variation of the compass appointed Junior treasurer of his college 3 
and methods of estimating it in eight chap- Ills growing reputation as a scholar kd 
ters, the indinatory needle in eight others, to his being chosen to represent the uni- 
nnd concludes with a chapter on finding the versity in 1638 in a disputation with two 
longitude, and one ‘ of the matter of the Mng- Oxford graduates, George Throckmorton and 
neticall globe of tho earth by the needle.' lie John Asliwell, on the questions whether the 
writes in a clear, scientific style, and in liis civil law were worthier than medicine and 
preface gives a succinct account of tho liie- whether a woman condemned to he hanged 
tory of the subjoct. In 1617 he published whose life was twice preserved after being 
‘Animadversions on a late Work entitled suspended from the gallows through the 
Mognetical Advertisement.’ lie died early breaking of the rope, ought to he hanged a 
m 1624, leaving no issue. Ills portrait, at third time. Next year, in 1634, Ridley acted 
the age of thirty-four, is engraved in his as proctor of tho university, and paid many 
short treatise after tho table ofcontonts, o.i\d visits to London in order to protest against 
represents him as a man of middle height the threatened withdrawal of academic pri- 
with a square-cut heard and curling liair. vilogeB. IIo helped to procure from the 
Ilia coat-of-arms is blazoned within the univorsity an opinion condemnatory of the 
frame. spiritual power of llio pope; and his abilities 

[Mimic's Coll, of Pliys. i. loti; Bidlcn’sAn- w ® further recognised by his appoint- 
dent Eyodnlcs, p. 426 (with portrait) 1 N. M. utont to the office of chaplain to the uni¬ 
versity. 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1600 P-1665), Till tho death of his uncle Robert in 1636 
bishop of London, was socond son of Chris- ho does not appear to have distinctly ac- 
topher Ridley of Unihank Ilall, noar Willi- oepted the reformed faith; but he had read 
moteswick, Northumberland, a descendant Bertram’s hook of the sacrament, and had 
of an ancient border family. Ilis paternal discussed tho questions at issuo with Cran- 
grandfather was also Nicholas Ridley; his inor and Peter Martyr. In 1637, when he 
mother, Anne, daughter of William Bleu- proceeded B.D., Archbishop Cronmer made 
kinsop. Bishop Tunstal was a relative, One him one of his chaplains, and on 13 April 
of his uncles, John Ridley, was father of 1538 instituted him to tho vicarage of Heme, 
Lancelot Ridley [q. v.] Kent. Cranmor, who formed a high opinion 

Another uncle, Robert Ridley, long studied of his learning and judgment, was largely 
in raria, proceeded D.D.al Cambridge in influenced by him in the formation of his 
1618, and is doubtfully said to have been at final religious opinion". But Ridley only 
tine lime fellow of Ciuoous’ College, Cam- gradually rejected the crucial doctrines of 
bridge. Robert Ridley was rector of St. Bo- tho old faith, Although he preached in 1639 
tolpu, Bishopsgat 0 , from 1623; held succos- ngainBt the Six Articles, he accepted at the 
sively three prebonds in St. Paul's Cathedral; time tho doctrine of the corporeal presence, 
wae rector of St. Edmund (lie King, London, treated auricular confession as permissible, 
from 1626, and of Fulham from J 620. He though unnecessary to salvation, and, by 
died in 1636. IIo was a man of learning declining to marry, showed himself favour- 
and an opponout of the Reformation. U 11 - able to the principlo of clerical celibacy, 
published sermons by him, ‘ for Sundays and In the last years of Ilenry YIII’s reign pre- 
holidays throughout the year,’ aro in Cam- ferment was bestowed on Ridley with some 
bridge University Library, MS. Dd. V. 27 liberality. In 1640, when ho took the degree 
(Coopee, Athena Cantabr. i. 67, 620). of D.T)., he was elected master of Pembroke 

After being educated at Newcaslle-on- Ilall. lie became one of the king’s ebap- 
Tyne,Nicholas entered Pembroke Hall,Cam- Jains and canon of Canterbury in 1641, 
bridge, about 1618, and distinguished himself and canon of Westminster in 1646. About 
by his proficiency in Greek. All tho ex- 1643 attempts wore made, it is said, by 
penses of his education were defrayed by his Bishop Gardiner to convict him of noncon- 
uncle Robert, lie graduated B.A. as fourth formist practices, Ilis doubts about auri- 
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cukTconfession, his alleged condemnation 
of some church ceremonies as beggarly, and 
liis direction that the Te Deum should be 
sung in English at Herne church were 
among accusations that he appears to. have 
refuted to the satisfaction of commissioners 
sent to examine him by the king. But there 
is little doubt that his alienation from an- 
cient catholic dogma and practice was steadily 
growing, and just before Henry VIII’s death 
he finally renounced the dogma of transub- 
stantiation. Ilia conclusions on the subject 
were at once adopted by Cranmer. 

The reign of Edward VI gave Ridley his 
opportunity. When visitors were deputed 
to propagate the doctrines of the reforma¬ 
tion in the dioceses of York, Durham, Car¬ 
lisle, and Chester, he was sent with them as 
their preacher. At the same date his col¬ 
lege presented him to the vicarage of Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. But a higher honour was 
in store for him. On 4 Sept. 1647 he was 
nominated bishop of Rochester, with per¬ 
mission to hold in commendam, till Christ¬ 
mas 1552, his two vicaTages and his two 
canonries. 

At the end of 1518 he was appointed one 
of the visitors for the visitation of Cam¬ 
bridge University, whose business it was, 
besides the work of general reorganisation, 
to establish protestantism there on a firm 
basis. The visitors did not arrive till May 
1619, when Ridley opened the proceedings 
by preaching a sermon in the university 
church. He next presided over three dis¬ 
putations between protestant and catholic 
champions on the subject of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and on 20 June pro¬ 
nounced a learned judgment in favour of 
the view of the reformed church. He re¬ 
peated these opinions in a sermon preached 
in the university church ten days later. He 
differed from his fellow-commissioners as 
to the desirability of merging Clare College 
in Trinity Hall, and, although he carried his 
point, he was withdrawn from the commis¬ 
sion before its labours terminated by.direc¬ 
tion of Protector Somerset (Burnet, ii. 274- 
276). Ha was afterwards ordered to visit 
the unhappy anabaptist, Joan Booher [q. v.], 
while a prisoner in Lord Rich’s house in 
London, and vainly invited the poor woman 
toreoant. In 1648 he helped to compile the 
first English prayer-book.. In 1549 he was 
nominated to the commissions for the reform 
of eoolesiastioal law and for the deprivation 
of Bonner, bishop of London, and Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester. On 12 April 1660 he 
was installed Bonner’s successor in the 
bishopric of London. Ho showed much good 
feeling in his attitude to the ejected prelate’s 
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mother and sister, whom he permitted to 
reside at his palace at Fulham and often en¬ 
tertained at his own table. While zealously 
supporting the reformed doctrines,he insisted 
on the observance of due order in public 
worship, and a few months after settling in 
London sought to convince John Hooper, 
one of his chaplains who had been nomi¬ 
nated to the see of Gloucester, of the folly of 
refusing to wear the prescribed episcopal 
vestments. But he ordered all altars in his 
diocese to he replaced by communion tables, 
and gave preferment to many men of ad¬ 
vanced reforming tendencies. With Brad¬ 
ford, whom he made a prebendary, he lived 
on terms of close friendship, and he was a 
patron of Jolin Rogers fa. vV], whom he also 
appointed to a prebendal stall. 

In 1652, after holding an ordination at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which he 
still retained the mastership, he paid, on his 
way hack to London, a visit to the princess 
Mary at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. He came 
without any invitation, and was politely re¬ 
ceived by the princess, but she peremptorily 
declined his offer to preach before her. 
Early in 1558 he appealed to the young 
king, while preaching before him at West¬ 
minster, to make better provision for the 
destitute London poor. After the sermon 
Edward VI invited Ridley, to give him more 
detailed advice. At the bishop's suggestion 
royal letters were sent inviting the co¬ 
operation of the lord mayor and corporation, 
and in the result Christ’s Hospital, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and Bethlehem Hospital 
were founded jointly by the king and corpora¬ 
tion to alleviate the poverty of London. The 
greed of Edward Vi’s courtiers and their 
raids on church property, which had con¬ 
tributed to the spread of poverty throughout 
the country, disquieted Ridley, and his re¬ 
monstrances brought upon him the suspicion 
of the Duke of Northumberland. But he did 
not prove resolute enough to withstand the 
duke's persuasions that he should sign the 
letters patent which acknowledged the title 
to the orown of the duke’s daughter-in-law, 
Lady Jane Grey. At the same time he was 
promised the rich bishopric of Durham. On 
Sunday, 9 July 1668, just after the king's 
death, hut before it had been publicly an¬ 
nounced, Ridley preached at St. Paul’s Cross 
before the lord mayor and corporation. He 
declared the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
to be illegitimate, and vehemently denounced 
Mary’s religious opinions (Burnet). 

Vfken Ridley perceived that Lady Jane’s 
cause was lost, he msde his way to Queen 
Mary’s camp at Framlingham and flung him¬ 
self upon her mercy. She ordered him to 
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be arrested and sent to the Tower of London, 
wliero he arrived on 20 July 1563 ‘on a 
lame and halting horse.’ lie was excepted 
from Quoen Mary's amnesty, and Bonner was 
at once reinstated bishop of London. From 
the early days of his imprisonment Eidloy by 
word of mouth and by liis pen did all in his 
power to dofcnd the reformed doctrines. Li 
letters to his frionds Hooper and Bradford 
he insisted on the need of resolutely standing 
by their faith. In the spring of 1664, after 
Wyatt’s insurrection had spurrod Queen 
Mary and her advisers into now activity 
against protestants, Eidloy, with two fellow- 
prisoners, Hugh Latimor, formerly bishop of 
Worcester, and Thomas Oranmor, formerly 
archbishop of Canterbury, wero taken to 
Oxford, so that thoir opinions might ho the 
more thoroughly siftod in disputation with 
men of learning. Eidloy was commit ted to 
the cuslodyof the mayor of Oxford, Edmund 
Irish, whose house adjoinod the Bocavdo 
prison. On 17 April 1561 lie was brought 
into tho divinity school at Oxford, and, in 
tlio prusonco of a largo, noisy, and actively 
liobliio audience, was invited to defend his 
faith. Ills chief opponent was Hr. Bichard 
Smith, canon of Christ Church, who was 
aided by cloven other divines, including 
Nicholas Ilarpsttehl, Owen Oglethorpe, pre¬ 
sident of Magdalen Oollogo, Oxford, Dr. 
William Glyn, president of Queens’ OollogB, 
Cambridge, and Thomas Watson, master of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, aflorwards 
bishop of Lincoln. Hugh Woston, rector of 
Lincoln College, acted as moderator, and at 
t he conclusion of tho day’s debate declared 
Eidloy a heretic. Three davs later he was 
brought before royal commissioners sitting 
in St. Mary’s Church, and, on refusing to 
recant, was excommunicated. 

But Mary and lior minisl ors wore rel net ant 
to press matters to extremities. Tho realm 
had not been formally reconciled to ltonie, 
and tho execution of the old penal law's 
agaiuBt heresy had not boon sanctioned by 
Mary's parliaments, Further opportunities 
of conforming to Catholicism were therefore 
offered llidley. Tho Spanish friar Soto was 
sent to argue with him, hut Eidloy remained 
obdurate. Late in 1664 Cardinal I’olo ab¬ 
solved tho kingdom, and next year parlia¬ 
ment enacted the penal laws against laerotics. 
On 80 Sopt. 1666, in accordance with a now 
commission from Cardinal 1’ole, Bishops 
Whits, Brookes, and Ilolyman summoned 
Eidley to take his trial undor the now 
statutes on the capital chargo of heresy. IIo 
protested against the legal constitution of 
tho tribunal, but acknowledged the Iruth 
of the chief charges which accused him of 


denying the presence of the natural 
Christ m the Eucharist after consecration or 
the existence in the mass of a uronitS? 
sacrifice for the quick and the dea P d. P £a^ B « 
directed to write out his opinions at Wh 
Next day the court met m St. Mary's ChunV 
and, after examining Eidley’s written 
fence, the judges declared his language bkT 
phemous and unfit to he recited. SfeZL 
sentenced to tlie greater excommunication 
and on 16 Oct. was formally degraded in 
Lho mayor's house by Bishop Brookes and 
Marshall, vice-chancellor of the university 
Immediately after he was handed over to the 
mayor for punishment, ne bore himsolfto 
tho end with tho utmost equanimity. On the 
eve of his execution he was especially cheer¬ 
ful, bidding the mayor’s wifo accompany him 
to his marriage in the morning, and declinuw 
the offer of his brother-in-law, George Slm>- 
sido, to spend tho night with liim on the 
ground that ho intended to enjoy a sound 
sleep. On 10 Oct. ho and his fellow prisoner 
Latimer, wore marched to the stake, which 
was bot up ‘ on tho north side of the town in 
the ditchovoragainstBalliolCollege.’ Ridley 
was carofully dressed in a black gown, furred 
and faced with foins, ‘such as he was wont to 
wear being bishop,’ Eichard Smith preached 
a short sormon, which ltidley offered to 
nnBwer, but tho vice-chancellor, Marshall, 
ordered him either to recant or he silent. 
Tlion Eidloy, having distributed most of his 
clothes to tho bystanders, was fastened to 
tho stake by a chain of iron. His brother-in- 
law tied a bag of gunpowder about Mb neck, 
and, after Eidley had appealed to the queen’s 
commissioner, Lord Williams of Thame, 
who was keeping order in the crowd, to pro¬ 
tect somo poor dependents of his, the faggots 
at his feet wero lighted. Latimer bade him 
be of good cheer. ‘ We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as, 
I trust, shall never bo put out.’ Latimer at 
onco succumbed to the fire, hut Eidley suf- 
forod revolting torments bofore death released 
him, A martyrs' moraorial was erected at 
Oxford in 1841, near the scene of the exe¬ 
cution. 

Foxo describes Eidley ns 1 a man right 
comely and wall proportioned in all points, 
both in complexion and lineaments of the 
body.’ Iu boaring he was singularly cour¬ 
teous. lie wus 1 given to much prayer and 
contemplation,’ and sought his only relaxa¬ 
tion while ho was bishop in an occasional 
game of chess. Ho was deeply read, espe¬ 
cially in patristic learning, and Oranmer ac¬ 
knowledged him hie superior in controversy. 
Bishop Brookes at his latest trial addressed 
to him the taunt: ‘Latimer leaneth to 
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Grimmer, Cranmer leaneth to Ridley, and 
Ridley to tlie singularity of his own wit,’ In 
his tract on the ‘ Lord's Supper ’ he defined 
and justified the doctrine on the subject 
whicli the church of England adopted. His 
reputation as a preacher must be accepted on 
hearsay, for none of his sermons are extant. 
Some enthusiastic verses on his courage, by 
the poet Quarles, contain the lines: 

Borne thundered death, but Eidley’s dauntless eye 
Star'd in death's face and scorned death stand¬ 
ing by. 

Wordsworth commemorated his resolution 
jn a sonnet on the ‘ Marian Martyrs. 1 

Portraits are at Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and at Fulham Palace. One, attri- 
bated to Holbein, was engraved by I. Miller 
for Glocestor Ridley’s biography iu 1763. 
There is an engraved portrait by Simon Pass 
in Holland’s* Heraologia; ’ other engravings 
arehyR. White, W. Marshall, Houston, and 
Dean. An avenue in the gardens of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, is still known as 
Ridley’s Walk. 

Ridley published in his lifetime only ‘ In¬ 
junctions given in the Visitation . . . for an 
nniformitie in the Diocese of London,’ 1650, 
and ‘Articles to be enquired into 1 at the same 
visitation. Of the long list of writings sup¬ 
plied by Tanner comparatively few are now- 
known to be extant. After Ridley's death 
there were published: 1. ‘A Brief Declaration 
of the Lordos Supper, written by the Singu¬ 
lar Learned Man, and most constant Martir 
of Jesus Christ: Nicholas Rydley, Bishop of 
London, Prisoner in Oxforde, a litfclo before 
he sull'ered Deaths for the True Testimonye 
of Christ, Romo 8 Anno 1656,' probably pub¬ 
lished at Geneva (Brit. Mua.) The preface is 
believed to baby William Whittiugham[q. v.l 
ALatiu translation appeared at Geneva,‘npud 
Joanuem Crispinum/l560. New editions by 
Henry Wharton appeared in 1688, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Moule in 1896. The tract was 
included in Randolph's ‘ Enchiridion Theo- 
logicum’ (1753 and 1812). 2. ‘Certain 

Godly, Learned, and Comfortable Confe¬ 
rences belwene the two Reverond Fathers 
and noly Martyrs in Christ, D, Nicolas 
Rydley, late Bisshoppe of London, and 
Mr. Hugh Latimer, sometymo Bisshop. of 
Worcester, during the Tyrne of their im- 
prisonmentes, anno 1666, probably printed 
at Zurich, 1666, 8vo (Brit, Mua.); edited by 
John Olde, Geneva, 1666, and reprinted with 
No. 1 in London in 1674. 3. ‘ A Friendly 
Farewel whicli Master Doctor Ridley . . . 
did write boinge prisoner in Oxeforde unto 
all his true louers and frendos iu God a little 
before that he suffred,’ London, by John 


Day, 1659 j edited by John Foxe (Brit. 
Mus.) 4. 1 A Pituous Lamentation of the 
Miserable Estate of the Church of Christ in 
England in the time of Queen Mary, wherein 
is conteyned a learned comparison betwene 
the comfortable Dootryne of the Gospell, and 
the Traditions of the Popyshe Religion; with 
an instruction howe the true Christian oughte 
to behave himselfe in the tyme of Tryall; 
wrytten by Nicolas Rydley, late Biehoppe of 
London,’ London, by WilBam Powell. 1666 
(Brit. Mus.) 

Foxe printed in his ‘Actes and Monu¬ 
ments' the following works of Ridley for the 
first time: ‘ A Treatise concerning Images, 
that they are not to be set up nor "Wor¬ 
shipped in Churches; ’ ‘ A Conference which 
he Wt with Secretary Bourne, Fecken- 
ham, and others, at the Lieutenant’s Table 
iu the Tower, and wrote out with his own 
hand;’ ‘Ridley’s Judgment in the Dispu¬ 
tations concerning the Sacrament held at 
Cambridge in June 1619;’ and the‘Disputa¬ 
tion at Oxford with Dr. Smith and others 
on 17 April 1564, with the order and manner 
of his last examination before the Queen’s 
Commissioners on the 30 day of September 
1555.’ The last disputation was appended 
in Italian to M. A. Florio’s ‘ Historic de la 
Vita do Signora Giovanna Graia,’ 1607. 
Albany Langdaile published in 1656 a ‘ con- 
fututio ’ of Ridley’s determination of the 
disputation at Cambridge in 1549. 

Coverdale in his ‘ Letters of the Martyrs,’ 
Foxe, Burnet in his ‘ Reformation/ and Strype 
preserve some of Ridley’s letters. Others are 
nmong the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum and in the library of Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. Thirby-four of them have 
been printed, with all the works already 
enumerated and a few smaller pieces in the 
1 Works of Nicholas Ridley, D.D./edited for 
the Parker Society by Rev. Henry Christ¬ 
mas (Cambridge, 1841). Selections from 
Ridley's writings are included in Legh Rich¬ 
mond's ‘Fathers of the English Church’ 
(vol. iv.), 1807, and in Bickersteth’s ‘Testi¬ 
mony of the Reformers ’ (1836). 

[The biography by Gloeostor Ridley (1763) 
is a discursive defence of the protestant refor¬ 
mation. A far more businesslike memoir ap¬ 
pears in the Rev. Dr. MouIb’b edition of Ridley's 
1 Declaration of the Lord's Supper,' 1806. The 
account of Ridley m Foxo’s Actes and Monuments 
is the main original source. Sec also Ridlon’s 
Ancient Ryedales (Manchester, New Hampshire, 
1884), pp. 419-24; Aseham's Letters; Cooper's 
Athens Oautabr.; Godwin, De Prassnlibus, ed. 
Richardson, 1743, p. 192; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Froude’s Hist.; Lingard’s Hi6t.; Burnet's Hist, 
of Reformation; Strype’s Works.] S. L. 
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RIDLEY, Sin THOMAS (1650 P-1629), 
chancellor of Winchester, born at Ely about 
1660, was tbo second son of Thomas Ridley, 
gent,, of Bawling, Shropshire, by lus wife 
Anne, daughter of William Day of Wingfield 
in the same county. His father belonged 
to a branch of the Northumberland Ridleys, 
lie was educated at Eton, which he entered 
in 1666, and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
whore he became follow. He graduated B. A. 
in 1870-1, and proceeded M.A. in 1674 and 
D.D. in 1588. About 1680, before he was 
thirty years old, he was appointed head¬ 
master of Eton by Provost Day. On 7 Juue 
1698 he was incorporated D.C.L. at Oxford. 
He studied law, and was admitted advocate 
inl6B0,andbeforo 1590 amaster in chancery, 
chancellor of Winchester, and vicar-genoral 
to Georgo Abbot [q. v.], archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. He also sat in parliament for Wye 
in 1680-7, and for Ly mine ton in 1601. 11a 
was knightod at Greenwich on 24 Juno 1019. 
Ho dice! on 28 Jan. 1028-0, and was buried 
at St. Benet's Church, Paul's Wharf, Lon¬ 
don. He married Margaret, daughter of 
William Boloyn, who is said to have been 
connected with the family of Anno lloloyn. 
By her he loft two daughters—Anne, who 
married Sir Edward Bosoville or Boswell, 
and Elisabeth; he is also said to have had 
a son Thomns, who was fathor of Glocoster 
Ridley [q. v.l, hut he is not mentioiu'd in Sir 
Thomas's will, which is printed in Hid) on’s 
'Ancient Ryedales,’ p. 428, and the genea¬ 
logy is doubtful. Ridley wroto 1 A View of 
the Civile and Ecclesiastical Law,’ &c., Lon¬ 
don, 1G07, 4to, with which Jamos I was so 
pleased 'that Sir Edward Coho undertook 
from thonco to prophosy tho decay of the 
common law ’ (Li,oyd, State Worthies, 1070, 
p. 4.23), Another edition, with notes by John 
Gregory, was published at Oxford in 1034 
(Madan, Early Orford Ereis, p. 180). Other 
editions appeared in 1670 (Oxford, being 
called tbo fourth), and I .ondon 1081. 

[Authorities quoted; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1711; Wood's Fasti Oxon. od, Bliss, i. 
270; Metcalfe's Knights, p. 175; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dorn. 1608-1001 p. 337,1011-18 p. 273, 
1827-8 p. 837 i Hodgsons Northumberland, 11 . 
ii. 322, in. ii. 823, 320,339; Nichols's Progresses 
of King James I, iii, 554; Strypo's Whilglft, ii. 
332; Marwell-LyLo's Hist, of Eton, pp, 174-5; 
Harwood's Alumni Eton. p. 180.] W. A. J. A. 

RIDLEY, WILLIAM 1IENRY (1816- 
1882), religious writer, horn on 2 April 1810, 
was eldest son of Henry Colborue Ridley 
(1780-1832), rector of riambledon, near 
Henley-on-Thames, a descendant of the Rid¬ 
leys of Willunoteswick, Ilia mother was 
Mary, daughter of James Furrier of Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields. lie matriculated from 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1884 
dent 1836-41, and graduated B.A. in 183s" 
nnd M.A. in 1840. lie succeeded to the 
family living of Ilambledonon 26 July lm 
and continued tlicro until his death In ism 
he became rural dean of Wycombe, and m 
187! an honorary canon of Christ Church 
.He died at Brighton on 17 Feb 
1882, having married,on 26 Aug.1841, Sophia 

Albertina,second daughterofOharlesRichar,l 

Sumnor [q.v.l bishop of Winchester; by her 
who died on I July 1884,he bad an only a0 n! 
Ilenry Colbornc Mannoir Ridley, 

Ridley was a voluminous writer of theo¬ 
logical literature, but many of his publica¬ 
tions are only single sermons and tracts 
The latter include two ‘ Plain Tracts on Con¬ 
firmation ’ (1844 and 1862), which had a wide 
circulation. His chief works are: 1. 'The 
Holy Communion,’ parts i. and ii. 1854- 
3rd edit. 1860. 2. ‘ What can wo do for our 
Soldiers in the EastP’ 1864. 3. ‘Clerical 
Incomes and Clerical Taxation; Dr, Philli- 
more’s Bill for the Assessment of Tithe Com¬ 
mutation llont Charges,’ 1856. 4. ‘What 
can we do for our Follow Subjects in India P’ 
1857. 


[Guardian, 22 Fob. 1882, p. 264; Aoiulemy 
1882, i. 13; Timos, 22Fob. 1832,p. 10; Eidlon's 
Ancient Ryodalos (1884).] G. C. B. 


RIDOLFI or RIDOLFO, ROBERTO w 
(1631-1012), conspirator, bom at Florence on 
J 8 Nov. 1531, belonged to the great Floren¬ 
tine familyof Ridolfi cli l’inzza (Ohoij, u.aszi, 
Diswnario Storico-Elasmrico, Pisa, 1886, i. 
421). Ho was son of Pagnozzo di Ridolfo, 
himsolf a younger sou of Giovanffancesco di 
Ridolfo _(1475-1533), a staunch adherent of 
the Moilici and a senator of Florence. Ro¬ 
berto’s uncles, Lucanf onio and Lodovico di 
Ridoll'o, were also Florentine senators (Mb- 
OA'm, Storia Oenealoyiea, 1764, i. 208-9; 
AmnioiJ.o, Mnrrietta de' Iticci, ed.Passorini, 
Florence, 1816, iii. 1069-70; GALVANr, Som- 
mitrio Storieo delle Famiylie celehri Tomnt, 
i. art. ‘Ridolfi’). Brought up to tho busi- 
ni'BB of a banker, Roberto entered at an 
parly ngo into mercantile relations with 
London merchants, An ardent catholic, he 
viowod with satisfaction the accession of 
Queen Mary and the reconciliation of Eng¬ 
land with the pope. After Mary’s marriage 
to Philip II he, like many other foreigners, 
visited London, and soon eottled there (Cui- 
miN, Armah, ed. 1688, pp. 118, 164). He 
at once acquired in both social and mercan¬ 
tile circles a position of influence which the 
accession of Elizabeth did not diminish. Sir 
William Cecil and the ministers of the orown 
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ployed him in financial business, and in¬ 
vited him to their houses. _ But his closest 
associates were drawn from his co-religionists, 
tt nd he lived in intimate social relations with 
the chief catholic noblemen. At the same 
time he maintained^ a large correspondence 
with agents and friends in Italy, and his 
name grew familiar at the Vatican. To the 
ambassadors in London from France aud 
Spain, too, he supplied serviceable informa¬ 
tion, and he accepted pensions from both. 

Politics gradually absorbed all his atten¬ 
tion. He genuinely sympathised with the 
discontent of the English catholics under 
Elisabeth’s protestant rdgime, and he con¬ 
vinced himself that, with the foreign assist¬ 
ance that he thought he might command, the 
position of affairs might he reversed. In 1/368 
fie discussed ways and means with Don Guerau 
deEspes, who had just arrived in London as 
ambassador from Spain. Don Guerau men¬ 
tioned Ridolfi in his letters to his master, 
Philip II, who agreed that he might prove 
a valuable instrument in subverting Elisa¬ 
beth’s government. But Alva, the governor- 
general of the Low Countries, formed a far 
lower opinion of his political sagacity. Ho 
told Philip (10 Marclil569) that he distrusted 
him as ‘ a new man,' and as one who was a 
pensioner of France at the same time as ho 
was receiving pay from Spain ( Simancas 
Papers, 1588-79, pp. 138,1G3), Meanwhile 
the English government suspected nothing, 
and on 12 Deo. 1568 Itidolfi supplied Sir 
Thomas Gresham with a letter of credit for 
twelve thousand ducats in the interest of an 
Englishman going to Gormany on diplomatic 
business (ib. p. 85). 

Through the autumn of 1589 the rising in 
the north of the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland was in process of organisa¬ 
tion. Tho rebels aimed at restoring Roman 
Catholicism and releasing Mary Stuart. They 
lad been promised the aid of Pius V. The 
latter now directed that twelve thousand 
crowns should be forwarded to Ridolfi in 
their behalf. Ridolfi executed his commis¬ 
sion, and announced to the rebels’agents that 
if all went well a further sum of ten thou¬ 
sand crowns would be forthcoming from the 
same quarter (ib, p. 245). Rumours of the 
transaction readied the English government, 
and on 7 Oct. 1660 Ridolfi was summoned to 
the house of Sir Frauds Walsingham, lie 
was rigorously examined, and explained that 
he had dealt with the money solely in the 
ordinary way of banking business, His an¬ 
swers were deemed suspicious, and he was 
detained as Walsingham’s prisoner, lie was 
ordered to write out what lie knew of the 
northern conspiracy, and the papers at his 
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house were searched. Nothing was revealed. 
On 27 Oct. his servants and factors were al¬ 
lowed to resort to him, and on 11 Nov. he 
was released, on giving sureties to keep tn 
his own house during the queen's pleasure 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647-88, pp. 345- 
346), He was freed of all restraint on 
26 Jan. 1570 (ib. p. 362). The queen and 
Cecil seem to nave reached the conclusion 
that he had been unjustly used. His know¬ 
ledge of foreign affairs was obviously great, 
and might, Elizabeth and her minister be¬ 
lieved,he turned to their own account. There 
was a dispute pending with Philip II respect¬ 
ing the seizure by Englishmen of Spanish 
shipping and merchandise. Cecil invited 
Ridolfi to dine with him on 22 June 1669, to 
discuss in a friendly way the terms of ac¬ 
commodation (Simancas Archives, p. 169). 
In October 1570 Walsingham consulted him 
with equal frankness respecting England’s 
relations with the Low Countries. 

Such marks of trust from the queen’s 
ministers facilitated Ridolfi’s designs. He had 
meanwhile gained the confidence of all who 
sought to effect aforeign invasion of England. 
During 1570 Leslie, bishop of Ross, the agent 
of MaryStuart, joined him in working out the 
details, ltidolii’s intimacy with the Duke of 
Norfolkproved of especial service. With some 
difficulty he extorted from the duke a signed 
declaration that he was a catholic, and was 
ready to head an armed revolution, if sup¬ 
ported by Philip of Spain. On 30 June 1570 
Philip II wrote to Don Guerau, bidding him 
keep inclose touch with Ridolfi. Lord Arun¬ 
del and Lord Lumley proved as complacent 
as N orfolk, and Ridolfi drew up a list of forty 
peers who were, he avouched, prepared to draw 
their swords on their sovereign. Mary Stuart 
(through Bishop Leslie) expressed her ap¬ 
proval of Ridolfi's schemes, and it was finally 
arranged that, after Elizabeth's government 
had been crushed by a foreign army, Queen 
Mary should marry the Duke of Norfolk 
and be placed on the English throne. It 
was deemed necessary by the Spanish am¬ 
bassador and the other conspirators that the 
situation should be verbally explained to the 
pope, to the Duke of Alva, and to Philip II, 
who were to supply the money and men. 
Ridolfi was chosen for the service. Formal 
despatches, giving him full authority to 
speak in them behalf, were drawn lip and 
signed by Queen Mary and Norfolk for de¬ 
livery to Alva, Philip, and the pope (March 
1671). The original manuscripts prepared 
for the two latter ( in Italian and Spanish 
respectively, are still preserved in the Vati¬ 
can and at Simancas (cf. LABixorF, Lettrcs 
de Marie Stuart, iii. 221, &c.) Ridolfi also- 
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carried with him copies of documents in 
which forty peers had given thoir adhesion 
to tho conspiracy j the originals ho handed 
to Don Guerau. Armed with thoso papers, 
lie left London on 21 March 1671. Ills de¬ 
parture was known to the English govern¬ 
ment, but Cecil believed that ho wa9 still 
working in Elizabeth’s interest. 

Arrived at Brussels early in April, Bidolfl 
explained to Alva the plan of invasion j he 
estimated that eight thousand Spanish troops 
were needed, Alva received the suggestion 
cautiously. Before lie left Brussels for ltorne, 
Ridolfi sont by tho hand of Charles Baillio 
[q. vQ three letters in cipher addressed re¬ 
spectively to tho bishop of Boss, tho Duko 
ol Norfolk, and Lord Lnmley, describing 
the int erviow with Alva. By a happy chance 
Baillio was amistod at Dover, and the loLtors 
found upon him. Although they wore un- 
docipliorable for the moment, Baillia's con¬ 
fession opened the eyes of the English go¬ 
vernment to tho character of Bidolii’a mis¬ 
sion, and Ihoy gradually began to unravel 
tho threads of his conspiracy. Maauwliilo 
liidolft delivered his commissions to Pins V 
in concluvo in May. Tlio pope was en¬ 
couraging, and, with a papal message in 
favour of his projoct, Ridolli reached Spain 
towards tho ond of Juno. Philip entered 
with zest into tho scheme. Inviting him to 
a cabinet council in J uly, ho questioned him 
if it wore feasible to assassinato Elizabeth. 
Bidolii judgedsiieh an act to ho praotioublo, 
and Philip finally determined tliut, as soon 
as the queen was killed, Alva should cross 
the Channel in support of a groat rising of 
English cal holies. Ridolfi proposed to sook 
further aid in Portugal; hut Philip ordorud 
him to return to Brussels to adviso Alva and 
not under his orders. "Ridolfi wrolo en¬ 
thusiastically of his success to Norfolk, Mary 
Stuart, and the hiBhop of Boss; hut tho 
letters were addressed under covor to Don 
Guorau, and nover passed out of his hands. 
For when they were delivered in Loudon in 
Sopl 0111 her, Elizabeth's ministers had, by a 
sorios of fortunate accidents, obtained all tho 
information they needed, and tho Duko of 
Norfolk, with tho bishop of Boss and others, 
was under arrest. This disheartening intel¬ 
ligence reached Bidolfl at Paris, whence ho 
wroto a final lot ter i 0 Queen M ary on 80 Sep I., 
declaring that ho had incurred tho suspicion 
of Elizabeth, and that his return to Loudon 
wasimj>osHib3e(iS , fafeI > «pfl/'s, Scot laud, 1609 - 
1008, ii,905). Under the ch’ciunataneea Alva 
declined to move, and, although Bidolfl com¬ 
plained to tho pope that something might 
yet he dono, his patrons recognised that his 
plot had ogrogiously failed. 


Bidolfl retired to Italy, pm. v r 
on him senatorial rank at Rome 
to have sont him (before his death on 1 Me? 
1672) on an embassy to Portuiral K.jc 
settled finally at Florence. In 1578 he 
temporarily admitted to the senate there £ 
the absence of an elder brother, Q 10V C 
francesco, and in 1000 he became a senator 

ate&“• He “« 

[Authorities cited; Cal, State Panera T)n m 
1509-71, and Simancas Archives?™^ 
Rtoria Genoalogica della NobilitA e C ittadi nanm 
d. k m, Naples 1754, i. 132,208-9; Proadeh 
Ilist.; Lingard’sHist.; Strypo'e Annals; Com! 
don s Annals.] g 

. RIDPATH, GEORGE (d. 1728), whi* 
journalist, seems to havo been bom in Be> 
wiokshiro, and to have remained with his 
mother at Colbrandspatli, where he was edu¬ 
cated, until ho wont to Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity. Ilis father may have been George 
Iloadpath, who inherited land from liis father 
Thomas, in 1034. Ridpath himself claimed 
connection with the Gordons. Iul681hewas 
tutor, or servant, at Edinbuigli to the sons of 
a Mr. Gray, and took an active part iu the 
burning oi tho pope in effigy by the students; 
tho olerlc to the council wrote that Eidpath 
* was not then a hoy, but a fellow come to 
yours.’ Ilo was iu irons for some days, and 
proclaimed that ho was suffering for the 
protest ant religion. He was charged with 
threatening to bum the provost’s house, 
but after flvo weeks' imprisonment ke was 
bnnishod the country (Tho Soots Episcopal 
Innocence, 1 094, pp. 62-6). Abandoning a 
design to entor tho Scottish ministry, he went 
to London to seek a livelihood by liis pen, 

Iu 1087 Ridpath published n new method 
of shorthand, * Shorthand yet Shorter,’ with 
a dedication to Philip, lord Wharton, under 
whoso roof the hook nod boon written, while 
Ridpath was ‘one of his lordship’s domestics.’ 
Tlio author, who was to he hoard of upon the 
Scots’ Walk at exchange-time most Satur¬ 
days, ulso undertook to give oral lessons in 
shorthand. A socond odiLion of his manual 
appeared in 1090 (WBSTnr-Gmsoir, Ml. of 
Shorthand, p. 193). Soon after the revolu¬ 
tion he was an active London journalist 
(OaestjUIPb, Stale Papers, p, 304), and in 
1093, writ ing undor the name of Will Laick, 
I 10 made a violent attack on the episcopal 
purtyin Sootlund in‘An Answer to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquonce,’and‘A Continuation 
of -the Answer,’ Theso were attacked, with 
oqual virulence, in Dr. Monro’s ‘Apology for 
tho Clergy of Sootland ’ [see Monro, Aiex- 
andhr, C&.I716P], and ‘The Spirit of Calumny 
and Slander examined, chastised, and exposed, 
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ja a letter to a mulicious libeller, More par¬ 
ticularly addressed to Mr. George Ridpath, 
newsmonger, near St, Martins-in-the-Fields.' 
Here Ridpath is called ‘the head of the pres¬ 
et erian party in Scotland, 1 lie replied in 
<'fhe Scots Episcopal Innocence,’ 1604, and 
‘The Queries and Protestation of the Scots 
episcopal clergy against the authority of the 
Presbyterian General Assemblies,’ 1694. In 
1896 llidpath was acting as a sort of spy on 
the bishop of Glasgow and on Dr. Monro 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. yiiL 60). 
v Hi 1096 Ridpath published, with a dedica¬ 
tion to secretary Johnston, a translation of 
Sir Thomas Craig’s ‘ Scotland’s Sovereignty 
asserted; being a dispute concerning Homage, ’ 
and in 1698 he translated De Soulignfi’s 
‘Political Mischiefs of Popery,’ In ‘A Dia¬ 
logue between Jack and Will, concerning the 
lord Mayor’s going to meeting-houses with 
the sword carried before him/ 1607, he de¬ 
fended Sir Humphry Edwin, a presbyterian 
lord mayor; and tins was followed in 1690 
by ‘A Rowland for an Oliver, or a sharp re¬ 
buke to a saucy Levite. In answer to a 
sermon preached, by Edward Oliver, M.A., 
before Sir Humphry Edwin. By a Lover of 
Unity.’ The name George Ridpath is among 
those who graduated at Edinburgh in 1699 
(Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, ,1868, p. 

the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng 
liah Stage,’ appeared in September 1698, and 
the author of a reply, ‘The Stage acquitted,’ 
says it was by ‘ Mr. lt[idpa]tli, the formidable 
author of a scandalous newspaper, and the 
wretched retailor of mad Prynne’s enthusiastic 
cant.’ 

Ridpath's ‘Scotland’s Grievances relating 
to Darien, humbly offered to the considera¬ 
tion of the Parliament,’ 1700, contains many 
strong remarks about a foreign yoke. Next 
year come his ‘ Tho Groat Reasons and Inte¬ 
rests considered anent IkeSpaniskMonaroky/ 
and in 1702 ‘ A Discourse upon the Union of 
England and Scotland. By a lover of Ills 
country,’in which Ridpath opposed a union, 
In 1703 ho printed ‘ The Oa&e of Scotsmen 
residing in England and in the English 
Plantations,’ aud ‘An Historical Account of 
the ancient Rights and Power of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Scotland.’ These were followed by 
‘An Account of the Proceedings of the Par¬ 
liament of Scotland, 1708/ 1704, and ‘ The 
reducing of Scotland by Arms . . . con¬ 
sidered,’1706. According to one of the re¬ 
plies to this last pamphlet, its author and 
publisher were bound over to appear at tho 
queen’s bench bar (Remarks upon a late 
Dangerous Pamphlet, fyc., 1706), In 1706 


Ridpath wrote * Considerations upon the 
Union of the two Kingdoms,’ and was an¬ 
swered in Sir John Clerk’s ‘Letter to a 
Friend, giving an Account kow the Treaty 
of Union has been received here. With Re¬ 
marks upon what has been written by Mr. 
H[odgesJ and Mr, R[idpath],’ a piece which 

moirs of Sir John Clei k, 1892, p. 244; Lnn, 
Life of Difoe, 1867, p. 133). 

In 1704 -g Ridpath assisted James Ander¬ 
son (1602-1728) [q. v.], who was then pre¬ 
paring his ‘ Histoncal Essay showing that 
the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland is Im¬ 
perial and Independent;’ and in 1706 he 
commenced a correspondence with the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, chiefly on the subject of 
the union and the dreaded episcopal church 
in Scotland. ‘The Scots’Representations to 
Her Majesty, against setting up the Common 
Prayer-Book in Scotland/1711, was written, 
according to a note in the copy in the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library,by Ridpath, William Carstares, 
and Defoe. Another piece attributed to Rid¬ 
path is‘The Oath of Abjuration considered/ 
Edinburgh, 1712. ne was also employed in 
correcting Captain Woodes Rogers’s ‘ Voy¬ 
age’ (N ioiiolb, Lit. Anecd. viii. 301); assisted 
in writing the periodical ‘ History of tha 
Works of tho Learned; ’ invented the ‘ Poly¬ 
graph^/a writing-engine, moved by the foot, 
by winch six or more copies could be written 
at once (Dunton, Life and Errors, 1818, pp. 
179, 180); contributed to the ‘ Medley ’m 
1712 (Wilson, Lfe qf Defoe, iii. 263, 283) ; 
and was in constant warfare with the tory 
‘ Post Boy/ published by Abel Roper [q. v.j 
(Ashton, Social Lfe in the Eeign of Queen 
Anne, ii. 72-4). Dunton, a warm admirer, 
described his style as excellent; ‘his humility 
and his honesty have established his reputa¬ 
tion. He scorns to receive a farthing of 
oopy-money till he knows what numbers are 
sold off.’ 

For some years Ridpath had conducted the 
whig journal the ‘Fljing Post or Postman/ 
which, according to Dunton, was highly 
valued, and sold well. It was established in 
1896. John Tutchin described it as ‘the 
honestest of all newspapors/ On 4 Sept. 1712 
William Hurt was arrested for printing in the 
paper scandalous and seditious reflections on 
her majesty and the govemmont. On the 8th 
Ridpath was committed to Ne wgate for being 
the author of three libels in the ‘Observator/ 
to whickhe became a contributor in succession 
to Tutchin in 1712, and in the ‘ Flying Post 
but he was released on hail. On 23 Oct, Rid- 
atk and Hurt appeared in the court of queen’s 
such, and were continued ou their recog¬ 
nisances. Swift objected tobail beingallowed 
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for tha‘Scotchrogue’Bidpatli,who continued 
to write when at liberty (Journal to Stella, 
28 Oct. 1712). On 19 Feb. 1718 Bidpath 
was tried at the Guildhall. The attorney- 
general said that he‘had for some years past 
outwent all his predecessors in scandal.’ 
That the trial was to a large extent a partv 
mattor is shown by the list of Bidpatlrs 
counsel: Sergeant Pratt, Sir Peter King, and 
Messrs. Lechmere, St. Loger, Fortesoue, and 
Oowper. A collection had been made on 
Bidpath’s behalf, and whigs were told that 
unless they would subscribe two guineas 
they would not bo admitted to be members 
of the party (Wentworth Papers, p. 310). 
After a hearing of eight hours, the jury 
found Bidpath guilty of two of the libels, 
and sentence was postponed. On 1 May his 
recognisances of0001. were estreated, because 
ho had failed to appear, in accordance with 
an order made on 27 April, and on the 25th 
a reward of 1001. was ottered by Bolingbrolto 
for his discovery ; but without result, llid- 
path having fled to Scotland, and thence to 
Holland (Political State, iv. 170, v. 97-100, 
840-2; The Tryal and Conviction of Mr. 
George lledpeth, 1713, folio; An Account of 
the Proceedings and Sentence given against 
Mr. George lledpeth, 1713, folio; Queen’s 
Bench, Coram Peg. Polls, Paster 13 Anne, 
at Publ. Bee. Oilioe). 

In Bidpath's absoncc the‘Flying Tost’was 
carried on by Stephen Whatley, under his 
general directions. In 1714 it was found that 
the printer, Hurt, had intercourse with Defoe, 
Bidpath's rival journalist, and the ‘Flying 
Post'was at once 1 alien out of his hands. 
Defoe camo to Hurt’s assistance, and on 
27 July published, through Hurt, a rival 
newspaper, ‘ The Flying Post and Medley ; ’ 
the latter pnrt of the title was soon dropped. 
Bidpath called this tho ‘ Sham Flying Post' 
(Lnn, Life of Defoe, pp. 230-0). 

Bidpath, who now lived at Bottordnm, wms 
celebrated by the ‘Dutch Gazettoor,’ ac¬ 
cording to Swift., ns ‘ one of the best pons in 
England’ (Swift, Works, 1824,iv.297). In 
1713 he wrote 1 Some Thoughts concerning 
the Peace, andtho Thanksgiving appointed by 
authority to be observed for it;’ and certain 
observations on the address of tho highlanders 
to Queen Anno, which he complained was 
signed only by ton, four of whom woro catho¬ 
lics, colled forth ‘The Honourable Chieftains 
of the Highland Clans vindicated from the 
false Aspersions and scurrilous Iloflections 
thrown upon them by Ridpath, the scandalous 
and justly oondemnod Libeller,’ Edinburgh, 
1718. In 1714 he published a book called 
‘Parliamentary Bight maintained, or the 
Ilanover Succession justified,’ in answer to 


Bedford’s‘Hereditary Bight to the Crown of 

England asserted.’ His letters to the 
lish minister at The Hague, in the bS 
Museum, give a curious account of the diffi 
culties m getting this work circulated IStmZ 
MSS. vol. oexxv. f. 372, vol. ccxivi fi’ iT 
00,73,80, 88, 220,251,848,489, voUcW 
ff. GO, 70 87, 91) Copies were ™, 
various ships to different ports in England- 
but many were lost or thrown overboard by 
the captains, who dared not land them or 
were returned because no one dared receive 
thorn. Early in the year Bidpath feared 
arrest m Holland, ne had much political 
correspondence with persons in Scotland 
and in April he wrote 1 The New Project 
examined, or the Design of the Faction to 
deprive the Ilanover Family of the power 
to name Lord Justices anatomised,’ but it is 
doubtful whether this pamphlet was printed. 

After the accession of George I Bidpath 
returned to England, and was made one 
of tho patentees for serving the commis¬ 
sioners of the customs in Scotland with sta- 
t ionery wares (Mead’s Weekly Journal, 12Feb. 
1728). In 1717 lie was giving Wodrow ad¬ 
vice in the preparation of the ‘ History of 
tho Sufferings of the Church of Scotland,' 
and was himself proposing to write a con¬ 
tinuation of Buchanan’s ‘Scotch History.' 
The ‘Flying Post’ still waged war with 
lories, and Bidpath made slanderous charges 
against Nathaniel Mist [q. y.] and others 
( Mist’s Weekly Journal, 21 nnd 28 June 
1718) ; hut in 1719, whan he was living in 
Greville Street, Ilolborn, he published 1 An 
Appeal to the Word of God for the Trinity 
in Unity.’ Pope wrote (Dunciad, i. 208): 

To Dulne&s Bidpath is as dear ns Mist. 


According to Wodrow,the dedication to the 
Lower House of Convocation, prefixed to the 
collected edition of the ‘Independent Whig,' 
1721, is by Bidpath (Abbotsford Club Mis¬ 
cellany, i. 379). It is an attack on the un- 
scripturnl claims of the clergy, who are 
charged with teaching the need of giving 
endowments rather than plain morality and 
religion. In 1722 Bidpath was secretary to 
a lottery at Ilarburg, Ilanover, in connec¬ 
tion with a company formed to maintain » 
trade with that country. Tho king denied 
having sanctioned the lottery, and a com¬ 
mittee of the IIouso of Commons examined 
Bidpath in December and January 1728. 
Most of the company’s monoy had been lost 
in tho South Sea Company, and a bill was 
introduced to suppress tbe lottery. In Fe¬ 
bruary the trustees announced, through Bid- 
pat li, that they would return all tickets on 
application. 
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After this date Ridpath avoided old friends, 
being ' under some scandal.’ It was alleged 
be had married two wives at the same time 
lib. i. 879), and after his death Lord Grange 
repeated this report, adding that it was said 
that Ridpath had joined witli the Arians 
and non-subscribers, and slighted those who 
supported him in his distress: ‘ His memory 
is not savoury here. I’m sorry he was so 
vile, for he once did good service ’ (Private 
Letters now first Printed, 1894-1782, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1829). Ridpath died on 6 Feb. 1726, 
the same day as his old antagonist, Abel 
Boper {Daily Post, 7 Feb. 1726). By his 
will of 29 Jan. he left all his estate to his 
wife, Esther Ridpath, daughter of George 
MarEland, and appointed her sole executrix 
/p, 0. 0. 81 Plymouth). His only son, a 
great help to him in business, had died in 
1706. Eidpath’s papers fell into the hands 
of Dr. James Fraser (1700-1769) [q, v.], one 
of Wodrow’s correspondents. 

[The fullest Memoir is prefixed to the corre¬ 
spondence between Ridpath and Wodrow, in the 
Mieeellnny of the Abbotsford Club, 1838, i. 354- 
414 , Many cf Ridpath’s writings arc known to 
bs his only by manuscript notes in Wodrow’s 
copies. See also Cat. Rrit. Mus. and Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh; Cat. Prints and Drawings 
Brit. Mas. ii. 293, 311 j Swift’s Works; Duntou's 
Life and Errors.] G. A. A. 

RIDPATH or REDPATH, GEORGE 
(1717 P-1772), historian of the Scottish bor¬ 
der, born about 1717, was the eldest son 
of George Ridpath, minister of Ladykirlt, 
Berwickshire. The elder George Ridpath 
studied theology under Professor Campbell at 
Edinburgh, wliere lie graduated on 26 June 
1699. He was licensed by the presbytery 
of Dunae on 23 April 1700, and ordained on 
19 June 1712 and presented to the parish of 
Upsetlington, now Ladyltirk. He died on 
31 Aug. 1740, aged about 02, leaving throe 
sons, George, Philip, and William (1781- 
1797), who all became ministers. 

Georgo Ridpath, the younger, was 
licensed by the presbytery of Cliimside on 
27 May 1740, and ordained 16 Feb. 1742, 
when he was presented by George II and 
William, earl of Home, to the parish of 
Stitchell in Roxburghshire. Iu 1764 he pub¬ 
lished proposals for printing by subscription 
the ‘History and Antiquities of Berwick 
and part of Roxburghshire, as well as 
Northumberland andDurlinm, os far as Bam- 
borougk and Alnwick.’ lie aftorwards en¬ 
larged his plan, and at liis death left in 
manuscript ‘The Border History of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland deduced from the earliest 
Times to the Union of the two Crowns, 
comprehending a particular Detail of the 


Transactions of the two Nations with one 
another.’ It appeared after the author’s death, 
in 1776, and was reissued in 1808,1810, and 
1848. The work, which is accurate and im¬ 
partial, contains exact references and a good 
index. Dibdin (Lib. Comp. p. 270) calls it 
a good introduction to the history of Scot¬ 
land. Ridpath died on 31 Jan. 1772, leaving 
the reputation of a ‘judicious and learned 
man.| He married, on 6 Sept. 1764, Wil- 
kelmina Dawson, who survived till 16 April 
1810. A daughter named Christian was 
issue of the marriage. 

_ Philip Ridpaih (1721-1788), the histo¬ 
rian's next brother, was presented by G eorge II 
in August 1759 to the parish of Hutton, 
Berwickshire, where he procured in 1765 
the erection of a new church. In 1770 he 
took charge of the publication of his brother’s 
‘ Border History; ’ and in 1785 published, 
on his own account, a good edition of ‘Boe¬ 
thius's Consolation of Philosophy ’ (transla¬ 
tion, notes, and illustrations). He married, 
on 18 Oct. 1768, Alison Hume, who died in 
1790 of ‘spontaneous combustion’ ( Motes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 227). 

[Hew Scott's Easti Eccles. Scoticame, ii. 43G, 
441, 443, 476 ; Scots Mag, 1772, p. 61; Jeffrey’s 
Roxburghshire, iii. 127; Preface to Ridpnth's 
Border History; New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 162; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. i. 127; Allibone’s Diet. Engl. I/it. ii. 1806.] 

G. Lk G. N. 

RIEL, LOUIS (184<t-1885), Canadian 
insurgent leader, horn on 28 Oct. 1844, at 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, was son of Louis 
Riel by his wife Marguerite Boucher. The 
father, who was partly of Irish descent, 
gained a position of influence among the 
‘ Half Breeds ’ of Red River, Canada, and 
led a revolt against the Canadian government 
in 1849. Louis, the son, was educated at the 
Roman catholic seminary in Montreal, and 
returned to Red River as a settler. 

In October 1809 Riel became the secre¬ 
tary of a ‘ Comitfi National des M6tis,’ an 
association formed to resist in the half-breed 
interest the incorporation of the North-West 
Territories in the Canadian Dominion. It 
very rapidly roused the lialf-breeds to active 
opposition. Riel attracted the notice of Sir 
John Macdonald [q. v.], who, on 20 Nov. 
1869, suggested that some employment should 
he found for him iu the police (Poph, Me¬ 
moirs of Sir John Macdonald, vol. ii.) On 
8 Dec. 1809, however, he was elected by 
his followers president of a provisional go¬ 
vernment, and established himself at Fort 
Garry, making himself master of the stores, 
and confining sixty persons as political pri¬ 
soners. Early in 1870 (Sir) Donald Smith 
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was sent up with special instructions to success attended his efforts; DuckLak t 
secure a peaceful settlement! but Riel, who was captured, and Major Crozier evacna? e 
at times showed an inclination to be guided Carlton. But the Dominion govemme t 
by his advice, vacillated greatly, and on acted with vigour. A force of three thousand 
5 Feb. took the violent measure of seising militia was sent to the front, and as soon 
Inspector Bolton and his men; he after- was possible a decisive blow was struck 
wards ‘ executed ’ Thomas Scott, one of his the rebel position at Batoche, with the result 
prisoners. Military action thus became in- that the rebellion was practically at an end 
ovitabla. Riel successfully defeated local Riel was captured by a scout on 16 Mav' 
attempts to crush him, and it was needful to and on 28 July he was brought up for trial 
send out the Red River expedition under at Regina on a charge of higii treason. Be 
Colonel (afterwards Lord) Wolseloy, which pleaded not guilty. His counsel rested their 
successfully suppressed the insurrection in defence mainly on the plea of insanity. Be 
August and September 1870. Riel fled to was found guilty, but recommended to 
the United States, and tho Ontario govern- mercy. In his address to the court ho 
mont offered a reward of five thousand dollars claimed to be the * prophet of the new world 1 
for his apprehension as the murderer of and to have a mission to fulfil. He was 
Scott. sentenced to death, reprieved three times so 

Gradually Riol seems to have como into as to allow of full examination by medical 
touch onco more with the malcontents of experts, and finally executed on 16 Nov. 
the North-West, and in October 1873 he was, 1886. In the lost days of his life he made 
in his absence, returned to the Dominion submission to tho Roman catholio church 
Houses of Parliament as member for Pro- and recanted some eccentric religious views! 
venclier. lie did not at once venture to lie waB buried at St. Boniface. 


take his seat, but in January 1874, wlron he 
was re-elected, he subscribed the oaths. On 
10 April lie was expelled by voto of the 
house; on 3 Sept, I 10 was again rolurned by 
his constituency. On 16 Oct. a warrant of 
outlawry for five years was issued against 
him, and ho retired again to tho United 
States, where, for a timo, he was confined in 
Beaufort lunatic _ asylum. There is some 
evidenco that during this period of retire¬ 
ment he was in 1878 in communication with 
tho fonians, and proposed to them the con¬ 
quest of the North-West Territories. In June 
1884 Riel’s old friends, becoming discon¬ 
tented with tho settlement of the land ques¬ 
tion in the North-West Provinces, sent a 
deputation to bring him from St. Peter's 
Mission in tho Stales. With little delay he 
returned, explained his views in an address 
to tho half-breeds, and formulated a ‘ bill of 
rights’ for presentation to tho Dominion 
government. On 24 Feb. 1886 lie organised 
a meeting, at which a formal request was 
made to him that ho should stay in the 
country. Immediately afterwards raattors 
assumed a serious aspect, and the government 
began to toko precautions. On 17 Maroh, 
at a meeting at St. Laurent, a provisional 
government was formed, with Louis ‘David’ 
Riol as president (the second Christian nnmo 
he had not previously used). The next day 
the government’s provisions and stores were 
seized. Some officials and othors wore made 
prisoners, and tho telegraph wires were out. 
Bands of Indians joined the insurgents, and 
marauding excursions were set on foot, Riel 
declarsdfov a ‘war of extermination.’ At first 


Riol left behind Borne ‘ rhapsodical com¬ 
positions,’ both in prose and verse. 

[Morgan’s Canadian Dominion AnnunlReeister 
of 1881 and 1886.] C.A.H. 

RDEVAULX, AELRED, AILRED, or 
ETIIELHED of (1109 P-1160), historical 
writer. [See Eihulbud.] 

RIGAUD, JOHN FRANCIS (1742- 
1810), pain tor and royal academician, bom at 
Turin on 18 May 1742, was second son of 
James Dutilh or Rigaud (1706-1764), mer¬ 
chant of Turin, by Jeanne Francoise Guirau- 
det, hie wife, llis grandfather, Jacques 
Dutilh (1666-1706), was descendant of an 
anciont family at Clairac in Guienno and 
merchant at Lyons, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jean Rigaud, a merchant of Crest 
in Danpliin6. Ills grandfather, boing of ths 
reformod religion, fled, after the revocation of 
tho edict of JS'antes, to Geneva with his wife, 
but died on the way. II w wife, on reaching 
Genova, resumed her maiden name, by which 
she and iter posthumous son were known. Sho 
aft or wards in arried Jacques Mallet of G eneva, 
ancestor of Mallet Dtipan,tke historian, and 
Sir Louis Mallet [q. v.l 

Rigaud was baptised 9 Sept. 1742 at the 
proteslanl church of La Tour in the Yalley 
of Lucorne in Piedmont. He was intended 
to share his father’s commercial business, but, 
evincing a love of painting, was placed as a 
pupil with Clievaiior Beaumont of Turin, 
historical painter to the king of Sardinia. 
After some early ventures in historical and 
portrait painting, Rigaud went to Italy, 
visiting Florence and Bologna, where, atthe 
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age of twenty-four, ho was elected a member 
of the Accademia Clementina; afterwards ho 
weD t to Borne, but was recalled to Turin for 
family reasons. Ho found plenty of work 
in Turin, but returned to Borne in 1768 to 
complete his studies. At Borne he met James 
jerry (1741-1806) [q. y.l among others, and 
it was perhaps through him that he deter- 
minedtogo to England. He reached London 
in December 1771, and was fortunately be¬ 
friended by merchant friends of his father 
in the city. He had, however, to face early 
straggles in art, and was assisted by Nolle- 
jioiis the sculptor, whose portrait was one of 
the first pictures exhibited by Rigaud in the 
Royal Academy of 1772. He had, however, 
already attained sufficient distinction to be 
elected an associate of the Boyal Academy in 
November 1772, having not been a complete 
year in England. He continued to exhibit 
historical and classical pictures and portraits 
at the Boyal Academy for many years, but 
his most lucrative and engrossing employ¬ 
ment seems to have been painting decorative 
subjects for ceilings and staircases of the 
town and country mansions of the nobility. 
Among his employers for this purpose were 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Gower, Lord Seflon, 
Lord Aylesford, and others. These were 
executed in the popular Italian style of 
Cipriani and Biagio Bebecca, being mostly 
classical figures, imitations of bas-reliefs, and 
similar subjects. As an historical painter 
Bigaud had little merit, though ho con¬ 
tributed some of the pictures to Boydell's 
•Shakespeare Gallery.’ As a portrait-painter 
he ranks high, his portraits being well and 
strongly painted. The most important among 
these were a portrait group of Bartolozzi, 
Carlini, and Cipriani, exhibited as 1 Portraits 
of Three Italian Artists’ at the Boyal Aca¬ 
demy in 1777, of which there is a good en¬ 
graving by John Raphael Smith; and a 
companion to this, exhibited os 1 Portraits 
of Three English Artists,’ representing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir "William Chambers, and 
Joseph Wilton, the sculptor, which is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In 1781 he 
painted for Captain "W. Locker [q.v.l small 
portraits of naval heroes, including Nelson. 
The portrait of Nelson was subsequently pur¬ 
chased by tbo present Earl Nelson for 701. 

Bigaud was elected a royal academician on 
10 Feb. 1784, and seems to liavo been very 
popular with his colleagues. Ho was chosen 
to be visitor of the academy students on 
several occasions. He continued to contri¬ 
bute regularly to the exhibitions up to the 
year of his death, In 1806 he received a 
commission to paint a coiling at Windsor 
Castle, and ho also was employed to restore 


the coiling and staircase paintings in the old 
British Museum. Rigaud continued to main¬ 
tain correspondence with Mb relatives in 
Switzerland, and painted a portrait of Mallet 
Hunan on his taking refuge in England (now 
in the possession ofBernard Mallet, esq.) He 
and his son were prominent members of the 
Marylebone volunteers, on their being mus¬ 
tered in 1799. Bigaud died at Packington, 
the seat of Lord Aylesford, suddenly, from 
apoplexy on 6 Dec. 1810, and was buried 
there, He had in 1796 been appointed his¬ 
torical painter to Gustavua IV of Sweden, 
and was also a member of the Boyal Aca¬ 
demy of Stockholm. In 1802 he translated 
Leonardo da Vinci’s 1 Treatise on Painting.’ 

On 21 July 1774 he married Mary (1740 P- 
1808), second daughter of John Williams of 
Haverfordwest, by whom he left three daugh¬ 
ters and one son, Stephen Francis Dutilh 
Bigaud [q. v.] 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Bigaud, 
R.A., by his son, communicated by Miss Emily 
Warren DavieB.] L. O. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN FRANCIS 
DUTILH (1777-1861’), painter, only Bon of 
JohnFrancis Bigaud, R.A. [q.v.], was born at 
44 Great Titchfield Street. London, 20 Dec. 
1777. One of his godfathers was Stephen 
Rigaud, father of Stephen Peter Bigaud, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who was m no way related to him. Bigaud 
was brought up by his father a3 an artist, 
and in 1792 was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy. In 1794 he gained tho 
silver palette from the Society of Arts for a 
classical group, and in 1799 the gold palette 
for an historical painting. In 1801 he gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy for an 
historical painting of ‘ Olytemnestra.’ In 
1798, while on a visit to the Rev. Bobert 
Nixon at Foot’s Cray in Kent, he accom¬ 
panied Nixon and J. M. W. Turner on a 
sketching tour through Kent. He was the 
constant companion and assistant of his 
father in many of his decorative paintings at 
Packington, Windsor Castle, and elsewhere. 
In 1806 he was one of the first six members 
added to the foundation members of the 
• Old’ Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
He exhibited many drawings with the so¬ 
ciety as well os pictures at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy and British Institution, his subjects 
being sacred, classical, or drawn from Milton, 
Ossian, and other poets. After the tem¬ 
porary dissolution of the water-colour society 
m November 1812, he dropped out of their 
ranks. In 1814 he was a member of a rival 
water-colour sooiety which held exMhitions 
in that and the following years. Bigaud had, 
on 1 Jan. 1808, married Margaret, daughter of 
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John Davies of Milford Ilaven, and in 1817, 
owing to his wife's health, he gave up pro¬ 
fessional work as an artist and removed to 
Pembrokeshire. After his wife’s death, on 
1 Jan. 1839, he returned to London, but 
met with little success on resuming his pro¬ 
fession. lie died in 1861, at the age of 
eighty-five, and was buried in Abney Park 
cemetery. He left no family. 

[Manuscript memoir of John Francis Rigaud, 
B.A., l>y his son; Rugot's Hist, of ‘ Old Water 
Colour ’ Socioty,] L. C. 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN JORDAN (1810- 
1869), bishop of Antigua, eldest sou of 
Stephen Peter Rigaud fq, v.], was born at 
Westminster on 27 March 1810, and educated 
at Greenwich. lie matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 23 Jan. 1834, graduating 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1812, andD.D. 1834. lie took 
a double first in 1888, and was elected fellow 
of liis college 011 30 June, and appointed 
mathematical lecturer in 1840. He was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1840 and priest in 1841. 
In the samo year ho resigned his fellowship 
on his marriage, but was appointed tutor of 

I lie college in 1842, 

In September 1846 Rigaud, who had 
formed a great friendship with Uonn Liddell, 
went to Westminster School as Liddell’s 
senior assistant master, Rigaud’s lionso at 
the school still hears his name. While he 
lived in London he was appointed domestic 
chaplain to tho Dulto of Cambridge, and in 
I860 ho was elected head master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s school, Ipswich. In 1860 he was 
select preacher at St. Mary's, Oxford. In 

1868 he was chosen bishop of Antigua, was 
consecrated on 2 Feb. at Lambeth Falaeo, J 
and went out to liis diocese almost imme¬ 
diately. lie began active work with tho 
inspection or all the schools in Antigua; on 

II July he held his first confirmation at St. 
John’s, aud on the 16th started on n (our oi 
his diocese, going first, to Tortola and then 
visiting each island in turn. On 17 May 

1869 he died of yellow fever. 

Rigaud married, on 6 July 1841, Lucy, 
only daughter of Benjamin Lewis Vulliamy 
of Pall Mall, London. 

Ho edited his fathor’s ‘ Correspondence of 
Scientific Men,’London, 1841, and was author 
of: 1. ‘A Defence of ILolley,and other Disser¬ 
tations,’ London, 8vo, 1814, 2. 1 Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1862, 8. ‘The 
Inspiration of tho Holy Scripturo,’ two ser¬ 
mons, Oxfordj I860, liis journal, published 
in tho * Colonial Church Chronicle,’ vol. xiii. 
<(1869). contains excellent descriptions of 
some of the less known West Indian Islands. 

[Scat, Mag. 1869, ii. 88; Testimonials in 
favour of Stephen Jordon Rigaud: a loiter ad- 


List, 1858; Colonial Church Chronicle iRsa 
and 1859 ; Boase’s Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf 
Soe,), p. 180; Brit. Mus. Libr. Cat. ; aS 
Protestant Ernies from Franco; Notef ^d 
Queries, 5th ser. xii. 496.] 0. A. H 

RIGAUD, STEPHEN PETER <l77i- 
1839), mathematical historian and aatml 
nomer, son of Stephen Rigaud, observer to 
the king at Lew, and his wife Mary Demain 
bray, was bom at Richmond in Surrey on 
12 Aug. 17/4. ne was descended from a 
French protestant family which fled from 
Franco on the rovocation of the edict of 
Nontes. Rigaud was educated at Mr. D u ] a . 
fnsse’s sohool at Richmond, and matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 14 April 
1791. Almost the whole of Rigaud’s life was 
thenceforth spent in Oxford. He owed much 
to the judicious patronage of his friend Dr 
Cyril Jackson, dean of Christ Church. He 
graduated B.A. on 9 Nov. 1797, and M.A. on 
21 Nov. 1799; I 10 had been elected fellow in 
1704, and ns soon as age permitted was ap¬ 
pointed a tutor. Ho was public examineru 
1801-2, 1804-6, and 1826. lie read lectures 
on experimental philosophy for Dr, Hornsby, 
tlio render in 1 hat subject, whom he succeeded 
on his death ill 1810, holding the post for the 
rest of his life. He was also in 1810 made 
Savilian professor of geometry. Theieuponhe 
resigned his fellowship and the senior proctor¬ 
ship which he held in that year. On 80 May 
1806 he was elected F.R.8., and was vice- 
president of the Royal Society in 1837-8. 

On his father's death in 18*14 Rigaud was 
appointed his successor asobserverto the king 
at Ifow, a post held also by his grandfather, 
lie was made delegate of accounts at Oxford 
in 182 i, and of the university press in 1825. 
In 1827 he succeeded Abraham Robertson 
[q. v.] as Radclifle observer and Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of astionomy, thiiB vacating the chair 
of geometry. These posts he held till death. 
At liis recommendation the noble suite of 
instruments in the Radcliffe observatoiywos 
rendered more efficient by the addition of a 
new transit and circle. 

On 8 Juno 1816 Rigaud married the eldest 
daughter of Gibbes Walter Jordan,F.R.S.,a 
barrister, and tho colonial agentforBarbndos. 
Aft er her death in 1827, a blow from which 
he never quite recovered, ho devoted much of 
his time to the education of his seven cliil- 

[q. v.] lie died on 10 ilarch ]8S9 at the 
Iiouso of liis old friond, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, Pall Mall, London, after a short 
but painful illness. In Exeter College Chapel 
is a brass monument to Rigaud andliis eldest 
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jon and in 1874 a monument to his memory 
W js placed by bis surviving children in St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, where he was buried. A 
silhouette of Rigaud is in the common room 
at Exeter College. 

Arduous in attention to his professional 
duties, Rigaud was a laborious student, 
widely read, no mean conversationalist, and a 
copious correspondent. As an astronomer he 
was remarkable for his accurate knowledge of 
the literature and history of the subject. As 
1 mathematical antiquary and bibliographer, 
lie had 110 rival previous to De Morgan. It 
b to Rigaud that, in the first instance, we 
owe much of our information about New¬ 
ton and the history of his discoveries, and 
he aided Brewster in his biography (of. 
JMinb. Review, Oct. 1843, an article on two 
of Rigaud’s woiks, probably by De Morgan!. 

Inl881 lie edited in quarto ‘ The Miscel¬ 
laneous "Works and Correspondence of Dr. 
Bradley,’ with a copious memoir, and in 
18S3 a supplement, including an account of 
Harriott’s astronomical papers. The work 
was muck appreciated on the continent, and 
the Acadomy of Sciences of Copenhagen an¬ 
nounced in 1832 that tlio subject of their 
prize would be the reduction of Bradley’s 
observations for aberration and nutation. It 
was through the instrumentality of Rigaud 
that "William IV caused a monument to be 
erected to Bradley at Kew. 

In 1838 Rigaud published a valuable ‘ His¬ 
torical Essay on the First Publication of 
Newton's “Principia.”’ This was an ad¬ 
mirable exposition of the facts then known, 
and contained muoh new and interesting 
matter about Halley, whose life lligaud in¬ 
tended to write. The last work on which he 
wae engaged was a publication of ‘ The Cor¬ 
respondence of Scientific Mon of the Seven¬ 
teenth Century,’ such as Nowton, Barrow, 
"Wallis, Flamsteed, and others. lie lived to 
see only the first volume and the first slieot 
of the second printed ; tbo whole in two 
volumes was edited by his son, S, J. Rigaud, 
in 1841, and ro-edit ed, with an index, by Be 
liorgnn in1802 (Oxford, 8 vo). Rigaud copied 
out all tho letters himself. The collection is 
of great historical interest. Rigaud’svaluable 
papers and letters, which wure beautifully 
ananged, were presented in 1874 to the Savile 
Library, Oxford, by his sous (Monthly Notioea 
M. A. S, 1876-6, p. 64). 

Rigaud published the following papers: 
1. ‘ On thellritish MSS. of Pappus’s “Alathe- 
znaticte Colleotiones ”’ (‘ Edin. Phil. Journ.’ 
1822). 2. ‘ On Harriott’s Papers’ (‘Roy. 

Instit. Journ.’ 1831). 8. ‘Account of James 
Stirling ’ (Brewster's ‘ Journal of Science,' 2nd 
ser.vol.v.1831). 4. ‘ On the Discovery of Jupi- 
vor. xvi. 


tor’s Satellites ’ (‘Brit. Ass. Report,’ 1831-2). 
5. ‘ On the Invention and History of Hadley’s 
Quadrant’ (‘Naut. Mag.’vols.i-iii. 1831-3). 
8. ‘ On Harriott’s Astronomical Observations 
in some unpublished Manuscripts’(‘Roy. Soc. 
Proo.’ 1832). 7. ‘ On a Deposition of Ice on 
a Stone "Wall ’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1833). 8. ‘An 
Account of John Hadley and his brothers 
George and Henry’ (‘Naut. Mag.’ vol. iv. 
1834). 9. ‘ Some Account of Hailey’s As- 
trouomi® Comebicee Synopsis,’1833. 10. ‘On 
Newton, "Whiston, Halley, and Flamsteed' 
(‘ Phil. Mag.’ 1836). 11. ‘ On the Aurora of 
18 Nov. 1885’ (‘Phil. Mag.’ 1886). 12. ‘ On 
Pemberton’s Translation of Newton’s “ Prin¬ 
cipia ” ’ (‘ Phil, Mag.’ 1886). 18. 1 Greenwich 
Observatory Instruments in Halley’s Time ’ 
(‘Mem. Roy. Astron. Soc.’ 1836). 14. ‘On 
the Rainfall in Different Seasons at Oxford ’ 
(‘ Asbmolean Society’s Transactions,’ 1883). 
15. ‘ On the Arenarlus of Archimedes’ (ib. 
1887). 10. ‘ An Account of some early 

Proposals for Steam Navigation’ {ib. 1838). 
17. * Captain Savery and his Steam-engine ’ 
(ib. 1889). 18. ‘On the relative Quantities 
of Land and Water on tliB Globe’ (‘Cambr. 
Phil. Soe. Trans.’ 1888). 19. ' Account of 
tlie Radoliffe Observatory, with a notice of 
the older one used by Bradley ’ (ib.) 

‘ A Defence of the Resolution for omitting 
Mr. Panizzi’s Bibliographical Notesfrom the 
Catalogue of the RoyalSociety 1 is ascribed to 
R igaucl by Sir Anthony Panizzi in his answer, 
and bears tokens of Iiigaud’s authorship. 

[Mem, Roy. Astron. Soc. xi. 321; Gant. Mag. 
1830, i. 542; A Memoir by J. Rigaud, Oxford, 
1883 (privately printed), containing much in¬ 
teresting personal detail; Abstiacts of the Pbit. 
Trans. 1837-43, p. 175; Abstracts of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Abhmolean Society; Boase’s 
Reg. Exeter Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 161; 
Knight's Cyclopedic of Biography; Balls Essay 
on Newton’s Principia.] W. F. S. 

RIGBY, ALEXANDER (1594-1650), 
parliamentary colonel and bnron of the ex¬ 
chequer, born in 1694, was eldest son of 
Alexander Rigby of Wigan, by his wife 
Alice, daughter of Leonard Asshawe or 
Asshal, of Shaw Hall, near Flixton. Joseph 
Rigby [q.v.] was his brother. The father’s 
will was proved on 26 April 1632. In it 
he left very considerable property to Alex¬ 
ander, his heir, who was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn on 1 Nov. 1610. In 1089 he was living 
near Rigby, a hamlet of the parish of Kirk- 
ham, and had a dispute with the vicar about 
his pew j but the court of Chester decided 
against him (Milt, of Rirkhum, p. 101). 
On 17 Maroh 1639-40 he was returned 
member for Wigan borough to the Short 
parliament (Sihclaib, Hist, of Wigan, i. 
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228), in which he was one of the most active immediately after. He joined Waller in rf, 
committee men, being on tbe committees for west, but in July 1044 was again in 
recusants, for Prynne’s cose, for tbe consi- dance at Westminster ( Commons’ Jounl 
deration of tbe canons of 1640, and for tbe iii. 669). Tbe committee for sequestrate 
abuses in Emmanuel College, Cambridge for Middlesex was charged to fed him M 
(cf. Commons' Journal, i. 66). A speech in bouse, and some months later tbe commons 
which he denounced Lord-keeper Finch was allowed him 4 1, weekly (26 March leoSl 
twice reprinted in 1641 (see Jlarl. MSS. The order was discharged on 20 Auer Iflic 
818, 7162; Lansd. MS. 498; Ilist. MSS. (Commons’Journal, v. 141,649), On li July 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 308). On 24 Maroh 1646 he was one of the commissioners for the 
1641-2 he was nominated one of the deputy- conservation of peace between England and 
lieutenants of Lancashire (Commons’ Jour- Scotland (Husband, p. 906; RusHwoEnr 
nal, ii. 495; Civil War Tracts, p. 2, Chatham iv. 1, 318; Thueeoe, i, 79). It was not 
Soc.; Memoirs of James, Earl of Derby, Rigby, but Mb son Alexander, who raised 
Chatham Soc. p. lxxiv), In June 1842 he Lancashire against Hamilton in May 1648 
was sent to Lancashire to put in execution and who persecuted Derby after his capture! 
the ordinance of the militia (Commons' Rigby signed the remonstrance against the 
Journal, ii. 019). His letter to the speaker treaty with the king on 20 Dec. 1648 
(Civil War Tracts, pp. 826-30) gives au ac- (WALTCEB, Indep. ii. 48), and was nominated 
count of his actions against Lord Strange one of the judges for the king’s trial. In 
and Sir Gilbert Houghton. Before Strange’s 1649 he was named a commissioner for drain- 
attack he seems to have returned to London ing the fens, and was also governor of Boston 
(Lancashire Lieutenancy,-p, 277; Hist. MSS. (SCOBTSLD, p. 38; Commons’ Journal,vi. 218; 
Comm. 6th Rep. p. 47), and for the noxt fow Waixbb, Indep. i. 171). In the following 
months was active at Westminster (Com- June he was appointed one of the barons 
mans' Journal, ii. 806). After the raising of of the exchequer (1 June 1649; Commoni 
the siege of Manchester he was appointed Journal,v i. 222,229; Whiielooke, p.405). 
colonel for Leyland and Amoundernoss, On lie seems to have presided at an assize at 
1 April 1648 he was nominated a member of Lancaster in September following, and on 
the LflncosMre commiLteo (Husband, Ordi- 1 April 1060 was named a commissioner in 
names, p. 18, Civil War Tracts, p. 90, and the act for establisMng the high court of 
Farrington Papers, p. 96, Ohelham Soc.) justice (Proceedings of the Council of State, 
Before summer 1843 he went to Lancashire under date). Rigby’s last appearance was 
to raise forces for the parliament, and under- at an assizo at CholmBford in August 1660, 
took the siege of Sir John Girlington’s He fell sick, and the assizes were adjourned, 
castle of Thurland. After defeating Colonel Ho removed to Croydon, and then to Lon- 
Iluddleston at Dalton in Furness, he reduced don, hut died almost immediately after 
the oastlo (October 1643; Robinson, Dis- (VICAK, DagonDemolished),on 18Aug.1660. 
course of the War in lancashiro, pp. 40-3), After lying in slate at Ely Place, Holbom, 
recounting his victory in a letter to the life was buried at Preston on 9 Sept. (Pice, 
speaker dated from Preston, 17 Oct. 1643 Desid. Cur. p. 632; Fishwiok, Hist, of 
(Civil War Tracts, p, 148; "Wiiitelockd, p. Qoosnargh, p. 147; Fuldbe, Church History, 
77 ; West, Furness, p. Iii). lie was on the iv. 402; for the tradition of his poisoning 
commiUeo for scandalous ministers for the see ib. and Cavalier's Notebook, p. 291). In 
county (Husband, Ordinances, p. 131), and the ‘ Reliquary,’ xi. 247, there is a portrait 
is credited with the origination of the idea of Rigby, and a miniature is engraved in 
of selling into slavery the bishops or heads of Crostou’s ‘Nooks and Corners of Lancashire.’ 
houses at Cambridge (see Life of Barviioh, Rigby married, about 1619, Lucy, second 
p. 42; Wabxeb, Sufferings of the Clergy, i. daughter of Sir Urian Legh of Adlington, 
68; DuauAin, Short View, p. 877; Querela Cheshire, by whom he appears to have had 
Ganiabr. p. 184). four children—Alexander, Urian, Edward, 

In February 1644 Rigby engaged in tho and Lucy (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. Ill, 143, 
siego of Lathom House, held by the Coun- 187). The eldest son became o lieutenant- 
tesa of Derby. On the departure of Sir colonel in the parliamentary army, and is 
■William Fairfax he was left in sole com- the cause of somo confusion with his father, 
mand; but on 27 May he was obliged to His wife was buried at Preston on 5 March 
raise the siego and retire before the advance 1643-4. 

of Prinoo Rupert (see Memoirs of the Earl In 1648 or 1644 Rigby purchased a lap 0 ™ 
of Derby, Ohetham Soo.; Wabbubton, Pnwce patont, known as the Plough patent,_ of the 
Jhipert, ii. 427-9). He himself narrowly suzerainty of the province of Lygonia, put 
escaped with his life at the sack of Bolton, of Jibe provinoe (now state) of Maine in 
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America. He held the sovereignty and fee 
till hi» death, when the title fell to liis eldest 
son (cf. Palatine Notebook, iii. 181, and 
authorities there given). 

[State Papers, passim and generally, as in 
text; Palatine notebook, iii. 137, and. Visita¬ 
tions' of Lancashire (Chetham 80 c.)] W. A. S. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1747-1821), phy¬ 
sician, son of John Rigby, by his wife Sarah 
(4.1778), daughter of Dr. John Taylor (1894- 
1761) [q. v.], the hebraist, was born at Chow- 
tent, Lancashire, on 27 Dec. 1747. One of 
liis sisters married Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry, 
end became the mother of Sir William Ed¬ 
ward Parry [q.v.], the Arctic explorer. 
Educated at Dr. Priestley’s school at War¬ 
rington, Rigby was apprenticed in 1762 to 
David Martineau, surgeon, of Norwich, and 
afterwards studied in London. Admitted a 
member of the Corporation of Surgeons on 
4 May 1709, he married in the same year, 
and settled in Norwich. In 1776 he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Au Essay on the Uterine Heemor- 
rliage which precedes the Delivery of the 
full-grown Foetus’ (3rd edit. 1784, 8 vo; 
6 th edit., with a memoir by John Cross, 
Norwich, 1822, 8 vo). This work was trans¬ 
lated into French and German, and placed 
fiigby in the first rank of his profession. He 
added to his reputation by ‘ An Essay on the 
Theory and Production of Animal Heat, and 
on its Application in the Treatment of Cuta¬ 
neous Eruptions, Inflammations, and some 
other Diseases,’ London, 1785, 8 vo; and 
‘Chemical Observations on Sugar,’ London, 
1788,8vo. In 1786 he was foremost in esta¬ 
blishing the Norfolk Benevolent Society for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
medical men. In July 1789 he visited France 
and other parts of the continent. His * Let- 
tors from Franco,’ addressed to his wife in 
1789, were first published by his daughter, 
Lady Eastlake, London, 8 vo, 1880, and form 
a useful supplement to Arthur Young’s obser¬ 
vations on the agriculture and the peasantry 
sf France at that time. A practical agricul¬ 
turist, he was the friend of Thomas William 
Ooke of Holkham, afterwards earl of Leices¬ 
ter [q.v.], and exjperimented on his own farm at 
Framingham, about five miles from Norwich. 
Li 1783 he became a member of the corpora¬ 
tion of guardians of Norwich, and promoted 
the economical administration of the poor 
laws. But, meeting with much opposition, he 
resigned in the following year, when he was 
presented with a service of plate, in recogni¬ 
tion of his efforts, by the people of Norwich. 
He became alderman in 1802, sheriff in1803, 
and mayor of Norwioh in 1805. He is said 
to have made known the flying shuttle to 


Norwioh manufacturers, and to have intro¬ 
duced vaccination into that city. He died 
on 27 Oot. 1821, and was buried at Framing¬ 
ham. He married, first, Sarah, coheir of 
John Dybal, by whom he left two daughters, 
and secondly, in 1803, a daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Palgrave of Yarmouth, by whom he 
had twelve children, four of whom, three 
girls and a boy, were the production of one 
birth on 16 Aug. 1817. His son Edward is 
noticed separately. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Rigby published; 1. ‘An Essay on the use 
of the Red Peruvian Bark in the Cure of 
Intermitteuts,’ London, 1783, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Re¬ 
ports of the Special Provision Committee, 
appointed by the Court of Guardians, in. . . 
Norwich,’ 1788, 8 vo, 3. ‘ Further Facts re¬ 
lating to the Care of the Poor and the 
Management of the Workhouse in the City 
of Norwich,’ being tho sequel of a former 
publication. 4. ‘Holkham, its Agriculture, 
&c.’,‘ Pamphleteer/1813, vol. xiii.; 2nd edit, 
with. . . additions, Norwich, 1817, 8 vo; 3rd 
edit.. . . enlarged, Norwich, 1818. Another 
edit.1819. 6 .' Report ofthe Norwich Pauper 
Vaccination, from 10 Aug. 1812 to 10 Aug. 
1813/&c.[London, 1813),8vo. 6 . ‘Sugges¬ 
tions for an Improved and Extended Cultiva¬ 
tion of Mangel Wurzel,’ Norwich [1815], 8 vo. 
7. ‘Italy: itsAgriculture ... fromthalxench 
of Chftteauvieux,’ 1819, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ Framing¬ 
ham : its Agriculture, &c., including the Eco¬ 
nomy of a small Farm/ Norwich, 1820, 8 vo. 

[Tamili® Minorum Gentium (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 1106; Ann. Bag. 1821, p. 244; W. Wadus 
Nugte Ohirurgica, p. 138; Cross’s Memoir, pre¬ 
fixed to 0th edit, of Rigby’s Essay on Uterine 
Hemorrhage; Eigby’s Lstters from France; 
Donaldson's Agricultural Biogr.p. 110; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vii. 306.] W. A. S. H. 

RIGBY, EDWARD (1804-1860), obste¬ 
trician, son of Edward Rigby (1747-1821) 
[q, v.], was born with a twin-sister on 1 Aug, 
1801. Educated at the grammar school, 
Norwioh, under Valpy, he was a schoolfellow 
of Sir James Brooke [q.v.] (afterwards rajah 
of Sarawak) and Sir Arohdole Wilson [q.v.] 
In 1821 he attended Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and next year matriculated at 
Edinburgh University, He graduated M.D, 
1 Aug. 1825, on his twenty-first birthday (the 
earliest age then possible). After graduation 
he spent some time in Dublin, and in 1826 
went to Berlin University to stndy mid¬ 
wifery. From Berlin he passed to Heidel¬ 
berg, and was kindly received by Naegele. 
In 1830 he translated Naegele’s work ‘ On 
the Mechanism of Parturition/ which greatly 
advanced the science of midwifery in Eng¬ 
land, In 1830 he became a house pupil at 

4a3 
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the Lying-in Hospital in York Road, Lam¬ 
beth, where he subsequently held the ap¬ 
pointments of junior and senior physician 
successively, In 1831 he was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians, and 
in 1843 became a fellow. In 1831 he began 
to lecture on midwifery at St. Thomas’s, and 
from 1838 to 1848 he lecturod on the same 
subject at St, Bartholomew's. He was ex¬ 
aminer in midwifery in London [Inivowity 
from 1841 to 1800. He was regarded ns the 
first obstetric physician in London after Sir 
Charles Locook [q.v.l retired from practice. 
■When the Obstetrical Society was founded 
in 1859 he was olectod its first president. 
He was a fellow of the Linnean Socioty, and 
a member of many foreign medical societies, 
Eigby died on 27 Dec. 1860 at 35 Berkeley 
Square, London. 

Ho married, in September 1838, Susan, 
second daughter of John Taylor, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. She died in 1841, leaving a daugh¬ 
ter. Ho married secondly, in 1851, Mari¬ 
anne, oldest daughter of S. D. Durbishiro of 
l’endyflrin, North Walos. Sho died in 1853, 
leaving two daughters. 

llmby was author of: 1. ‘ Memoranda 
for Young Practitioners in Midwifery,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1837, 24mo; 4th edit. 1808, lOmo. 
2. ‘A System of Midwifery’ fvol. vi. of 
Tweedie's ‘ Library of Medicine’), London, 
184J, 8vo. 8. ‘On Dysmenorrhoca,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘On the Constitutional 
Treatment of Pomelo Diseases,’London, 1867. 

ne also contributed ‘ Midwifery Hospital 
Reports ’ to the ‘Medical Gazette,’ and ‘ Re¬ 
ports on Utorino Affections ’ to the ‘Modical 
Times,’ and brought out the second odition 
of Hunter’s ‘ Anatomical Description of the 
Gravid Uterus,' London, 1848, 8vo. 

[Familiie Minorum Gentium (Harl, Sou,), p, 
1108; Medical Times, 6 Jan. 1861.] E, I. 0. 

RIGBY, JOSEPH (d. 1671), parliamen¬ 
tarian, of Aspull, near Wigan, Lancashire, 
was third son of Alexander Rigby of Wigan, 
and brother of Alexander Rigbv [q. v.], baron 
of the exchequer, and of George liigby, 
one of the commanders at the siege of Lathom 
House, lie was educated at Eton. At the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the par¬ 
liamentary army, and rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel, to whicli oflico lie was appointed on 
16 April 1060. In September 1044 he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the attack on tfroon- 
haugh Castle. In April1050 his offer to bring 
a regiment to the waterside for service in 
Ireland was undor consideration by the coun¬ 
cil. Like many other members of his family, 
ho held the office of clerk of tlio peaco for 
Lancashire. In 1658 and afterwards there 
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was much litigation concerning the iwnT 
of the office, part of which W I ° 1 A 
for tho children of his brother Georee vt 
was in 1654 committed for contempt for re¬ 
fusing to deliver up his books and paper! 
but he regained lus liberty, and continued 
in office until the Restoration. 

ne published in I860 a duodecimo volume 
of verso, entitled ‘ The Drunkard’s Prospec 
tiye, or Burning Glassa/ directed against tha 
evils of alcoholic drink. The volume con¬ 
tains a number of complimentary verses 
addressed to the author by Charles Hotham 
and other literary friends. He also wrote a 
poem on repentance, from which extracts 
are given in Hey wood’s ‘Observations in 
Verse (ChethamSociety, 1869). The original 
manuscript is in the Wigan Free Library 
Rigby diod in November 1071. He m.wi/g 
Margaret, daughter of Gabriel Haighton or 
IIo ugh! on of ICnowsley, Lancashire. 

[Palatine Note-book, iii. 166, iv. 144 ; jw 
dalo’s Visitation of Lancashire (Chatham Sob.) 
iii. 248; Discourse of theWarr in Lancashire 
(Ohetliam Soc.), pp. 68, 144; Lancashire Lieu¬ 
tenancy (Cliotham Soc.) p. 202; Brvdgess 
Restituta, iv. 298; Book Lore, 1886, i. 55 • 
Kenyon MSS.(Hist. MSS. Comm.), 1894, p. 90; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Scr. 1845-7,1649-6o’ 
1660, 1053-4,1664, and 1600-1.] C. W. 8. 

RIGBY, RICHARD (1722-1788), poli¬ 
tician, only son of Richard Rigby of Mistley 
Ilall, Essex, by liis wife Anne (born Perry), 
who died in February 1741, was bom at 
Mistloy in the early part of 1722, IIis 

f randiather, Edward Rigby, a prosperous 
/ondon linendraper, obtained the reversion 
of the Mistloy estate from Aubrey de Yere, 
twentieth, and last earl of Oxford [q. v.], and 
came into the property in 1703. Edward's 
son, having sold the business and amassed a 
fortune as a factor to the South Sea Corn- 

S any, built a mansion at Mistley, where he 
ied m 1730. After making the grand tour, 
llichardattached himself to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, to whom he polltoly lost money 
at the gaming-table, and was a regular fre¬ 
quenter of the levees at Leicester House. 
The prince promised to appoint him a lord 
of the bedchamber as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, but, finding it convenient to break 
his word, lie attempted to soothe Rigby, 
whose fortune was by this time greatly im¬ 
paired, by a considerable present. Rigby 
felt himself undervalued, and transferred Jus 
allegiance to the Duke of Bedford, whom be 
put under a lasting obligation by rescuing 
from a murderous mob at 1 he Lichfield races 
in 1752, Rigby had already sat in parlia¬ 
ment for Castle Rising (1745) and. Sud¬ 
bury (1747) during the Pelham administra- 
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tj on ~ Through his new patron's influence he 
■was elected for Tavistock in April 1754, and 
represented that pocket borough without in¬ 
termission down to 1784, In 1756, more¬ 
over, Bedford ‘ contrived in the most delicate 
way to advance him a considerable loan,' 
such accommodation being rendered ex¬ 
tremely necessary by the increasing reckless¬ 
ness of Rigby’s expenditure. Two years 
later, upon his appointment, under the Duke 
of Devonshire’s government, as lord lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland, Bedford nominated Rigby his 
secretary. Rigby’s * polished gallantry and 
unaffected conviviality’ met with a hearty 
recognition at Dublin. For two months 
Bedford set his face sternly against jobbery 
of every kind, but at the end of that period 
Rigby persuaded him without difficulty to 
ask an Irish pension of 8007 for his sister-in- 
law, Lady Waldegrave, and thus inaugurated 
anundeviatingpolicy of douceurs to followers 
and adherents of the * Bloomsbury crew,’ of 
which Rigby was designated the brazen 
boatswain. Early in 1759 Bedford procured 
from Newcastle the appointment of Rigby to 
the hoard of trade, and on 21 Nov. in the 
same year he was created master of the rolls 
for Ireland. 

After the resignation of Pitt in October 
1761, Rigby associated himself closely with. 
Henry Pox, whom he advised to use his in¬ 
fluence to ‘ make a clean sweep of the wliigs.’ 
At the same time lie advised the common 
council of London, in a speech of boisterous 
vigour, to fall to their proper business of 
lighting lamps and flushing sewers now that 
Pitt’s cause was lost. When the storm of 
unpopularity broke over Fox’s head in con¬ 
sequence of the proscription and the peace 
policy of 1702, Rigby rudely severed his 
connection with Ins former ally, whose 
genuine affection for Rigby was one of the 
most curious traits in an unamiable charac¬ 
ter. ‘I thought this man’s friendship had 
not been only political,’ Pox wrote to George 
Selwyn, and numerous passages in a similar 
strain show how the wound rankled. Rigby 
lad himself spolcon strongly against the wav 
in January 1702. In the following year his 
patron, the Duke of Bedford, took office as 
president of the council, and Rigby identi¬ 
fied himself more closely than ever with his 
interests. In Novembor of this year a scene 
took place in the house between him and 
Urenville. Rigby attacked Temple as an 
incendiary, and Grenville replied with fury, 
calling Rigby an illiterate and a coward, 
who fled to Ireland to escape being hanged. 
Rigby answered with good humour, and 
readily acquiesced in an undertaking de¬ 
manded by the house that the altercation 
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should have no consequences. Shortly after 
this incident, however, he fought a duel in 
Ilyde Parkwith Lord Cornwallis, and during 
1764 he travelled in Prance and Belgium, 
writing from Brussels and Antwerp, for the 
amusement of his patron, Bedford, racy de¬ 
scriptions of certain canvases of Rubens. 

In 1765 he was appointed vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, with a salary of 3,6007, and the fol¬ 
lowing two years were occupied in finessing 
for a more lucrative office. Besides the vice- 
treasurership, lie already held the mastership 
of the rolls in Ireland, and in November 1767 
he tried his utmost, though without success, 
to get this post confirmed for life. The tax 
upon the pensions of non-reBidents drove 
him to 0 state of despair, in which he paid 
assiduous court to his old opponent, Gren¬ 
ville, and to Grafton. Ilia bluster proved so 
offensive to some of the ministers that Graf¬ 
ton was adjured by Conway and others to 
tell the Duke of Bedford he ought to send 
for Rigby and whip him. In the following 
year, however, his diplomacy was trium¬ 
phant, and on 11 June 1763 Rigby was made 
paymaster of the forces, the avowed goal of 
his ambition. His tontire of office was made 
famous by the jovial parties at the pay office. 
Lords Thurlow, Gowpr, and Weymouth and 
Dundas, among other ministers, are men¬ 
tioned as drowning the cares of office at 
Rigby's convivial board. The orgies at 
MibtleyHall are spoken of with less reserve. 
Garrick suggested that Rigby had fixed his 
abode in a swamp in order that he might 
have an excuse for using brandy as the rest 
of the world used small-beer. Junius, allud¬ 
ing to the ‘lumen nurpureum’ that habitu¬ 
ally beamed from his features, satirised in 
him the solitary example of the Duke of 
Bedford's patronage of ‘blushing merit.’ 

Rigby’s gratitude to the court lad him in 
1769 to take aprominent part in opposition to 
Wilkes by the promotion of bogus petitions 
for a d issolut ion. He spent large sums upon 
the ‘ loyal address from Essex, and a con¬ 
temporary engraving, entitled ‘The Essex 
[Calves] Procession from Chelmsford to St. 
James’s Market for the good of the Common- 
Veal,’ represents two carts drawn by donkey 
tandems to St. James’s Palace; each cart is 
filled with bleating calves, and the first of 
them is driven by Rigby, while one of the 
occupants exclaims ‘ This is a Rig-by Jove.’ 
In 1770 he frankly opposed GrenviBe’s 
Bribery Act on the ground that it stopped 
treating at elections. In 1771 he obtained a 
legacy of 5,0007 and the remission of large 
outstanding debts from the Duke of Bedford, 
whose devoted henchman he had been to the 
last. In 1778 he opposed the motion for a 
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public funeral to Chatham, and in May 1783 
he vigorously defended Powell and Bem- 
hridge, the two pay-office officials who were 
accused of malversation, For some years 
he had been politically extinct, but he con¬ 
tinued to hold his lucrative post of pay¬ 
master until the fall of the coalition in 1784, 
when he was succeeded in office by Edmund 
Burke, and (to his apparent surprise^ called 
upon by the attorney-general to pay into the 
exchequer certain large balances of public 
money remaining in his hands (May 1784). 
According toWraxall, Rigby only extricated 
himself from an impeachment by striking a 
bargain with the nabob, SirThomas Rumbold 
[q. v.], whose daughter Frances married his 
nephew Francis: Rigby engaging to procure 
the stoppage of the Bui of Pains and Penalties 
against Rumbold, while the latter undertook 
to provide the funds necessary to save ltighy 
from public exposure. Although Rigby cer¬ 
tainly spoke against the BUI of Paine and 
Penalties in the house, there seems to bo no 
direct evidence for this allegation. 

About 1786 Rigby, who suffered greatly 
from gout, gave up his house in St. Jameses 
Place and retired, by Sir William Fordyee’s 
orders, to Bath. There he died on 8 April 
1788, and was buried at Mistley, leaving, it 
was said, ‘ near half a million of public money.' 
A contemporary lifo stated that, though ltigby 
never married, ‘ nor indeod was ever known 
to have expressed any violent inclination for 
the bonds of wedlock, he was fond of the 
society of women, and, by his gallantry and 
attention, made a teuder impression upon 
some of the proudest female hearts in oither 
Great Britain or Ireland.’ By his will he loft 
6,0007. to a natural daughter, Sarah Lucas, 
1,0007. to her mother, a nativo of Ipswich, 
and an annuity of 1007. to Jenny Pickard 
of Oolckestev. His chief heir and residuary 
legatee was his nephew Francis Ilale-Rigby, 
the son ol‘ his sister Martha, who married 
Francis Hale (Stowe MS. 781, f. 132 ; Will, 
dated 31 Dec. 1781, proved 19 May 1788). 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan wrote of liigby, that 
the only virtue he possessed was that lie drank 
fair (O. J. Fox, chap, iii.) An unblush¬ 
ing placeman during tho worst period of par¬ 
liamentary corruption, his undoubted talent 
for addressing a popular assembly was 
sustained by a confidence that nolhing could 
abash. His educatiou was dofoctive, but he 
was ready in rough retort, and Oowper re¬ 
lates a characteristic altercation in which 
Rigby undertook to teach the rudiments of 
English to Beckfbrd (a notoriously incorrect 
speaker) who had ventured to correot his 
Latin. Wraxall depicts with nice discrimi¬ 
nation Rigby’s behaviour in the House of 


uommons. ‘ When in his place W~~7~ 
variably habited in a fulF-dresaSd ^ 
clothes, commonly of a purple or dark "okm 
without laoe or embroidery, close 
with his sword thrust th/ough & c be ’ 
His countenance was very exnrewmaT 1 ; 
not of a genius; still lei LTi '^J 
timidity or modesty; all the comforts ofThe 
pay office seemed to be eloquently depictured 
in it. His manner, rough yet frank, Lid but 
manly, admirably-set off whatever sentimenk 
he uttered in parliament. . . . Whateverhe 
meant he expressed, indeed, without circum¬ 
locution or declamation. There was a hauny 
audacity about his forehead which JS 
have been the gift of nature; art could not 
obtain it by any efforts. He seemed neither 
to fear nor even to respect the House, whose 
composition he well knew, and to the mem¬ 
bers of which assembly he never appealed to 
give credit for any portion of virtue, patriot¬ 
ism, or public spirit. Far from conceal™ 
those sentiments, he insinuated, or even pro¬ 
nounced them without disguise, and from 
his lips they neither excited surprise nor 
even commonly awakened reprehension.’ In 
1844, in the pages of ‘ Coningsby,’ Disraeli 
bestowed t ho name of Rigby on his ideal type 
of corrupt wire-puller and political parasite. 
[See also under Chokes, John Whson.] 

A portrait was engraved by Sayer in 1782. 


[Mornnt’s Essex, i. 400, 402; Wraxall’s Hist. 
Momoirs, passim; Bedford Correap.fraq.; Gren¬ 
ville Papers, passim; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George HI, ed. Barker, and Correspondence, ed. 
Cunningham, passim; History of White’s Club, i 
140-6; Boswell’s JohiiBon,ed.G. B. Hill,iii. 70 ; 
Collins’s Peerage (1779), 430; Authentick Me- 
moirsof tho Rt.Hon.HichardBigby, 1788; Town 
and Country Mng. 1788, pp. 209,272; Forster’s 
Lifo of G oldamith, ii. 06; Grego’s Hist, of Parlia¬ 
mentary Elections, p. 192; Georgian Era, i. 643, 
Trevelyan's Early Hist, of Charles Jamss Fox, 
passim; Whoatloy and Cunningham’s London, 
ii. 2S3,296; Stophens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints in 
Bril. Mus. yol. iv. Nos. 4210, 4272,4422; Notes 
and Quorios, 1st ser. vii. 208, 264, 349.] T. 8. 


RIGG or RIGGE, AMBROSE (1035 f- 
1706), quaker, born at Brampton in West¬ 
moreland about 1686, was educated at the 
free school, where he reoeived religions im¬ 
pressions. About 1663, upon hearing George 
Fox preach, he booame a quaker, and his 
parents renouncing him, he travelled at Easter 
1666 on foot to London, preaching as he WBnt. 
From London, he and his companion Thomas 
Robertson went to Rochester,where they were 
apprehendod at a baptist meeting and sent to 
prison. After visiting other places in Kent, 
Rigg proceeded alone to Bristol, where he 
again met Robertson in the prison. In spite 
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'T^tinuad persecution, they preached per¬ 
sistently in the southern counties. At South¬ 
ampton Bigg was whipped by the common 
tTneman, and was afterwards imprisoned 
there (Answer of God's Love, §c., p. 20). 

Soon after the Restoration he was once 
more arrested on the road near Petersfield, 
Hampshire, and for refusing the oath of 
afleamnce was sent to Winchester gaol. 
Sir Humphrey Bennett, writing to Secretary 
N icholas on 16 Jan. following, says he is still 
detained there, ‘ a pernioious fellow,’ whose 
hooks, containing passages he construes into 
treason, he forwards (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 474). . 

Bigg was released not long after; hut m 
J[arlo62, when attending a meeting at Cap¬ 
tain Thomas Luxford’s house at Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, he was sent to Horsham gaol, 
ostensibly for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
but really through the instigation of Leonard 
Letchford, the ‘ intruded’ vicar, with whom 
Bigg now carried on for some time a paper 
controversy, itigg addressed on 16 Feb. 
1668 a letter to the king, appealing against 
his imprisonment, as a freo-born subject who 
lad never borne arms against the king, and 
ires ready to promise, though not to swear, 
faith and allegiance (Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1663-4, p. 60). The only result of 
this was the release of six of his fellow 
prisoners («6.) j Bigg himself continued in 
prison for seven years. While in gaol he 
married, on 6 Sept. 1664, Mary, daughter 
of ThomoB Luxford, at whose house ho was 
arrested. Letchford proceeded against his 
wife for tithes, and, putting in an execution, 
stripped the devoted couple of the hits of 
furniture and cooking pots whioli they had 
collected in thoir prison cell. On 12 May 
1869 the warrant for his release came through 
the exertions of George Whitehead [q.v.J 

Bigg then settled at Gatton Place, near 
Beigate, and commenced to hoard and teach 
twelve or fourteen lads in his house. This 
excited the fury of Robert Pepys, the vicar. 
Pepys prosecuted him in the exchequer for 
tithes, and in July 1876 indicted him at the 
sessions for absence from church. In Sep¬ 
tember 1681 his cows, worth 321., were 
taken for a debt of 21,, while his hops and 
his hay were seized at the suit of Letchford. 

During his last years Riggwrote numerous 
epistles and hooks, and acted as clerk to the 
Beigate monthly meeting. He was one of the 
twelve preachers at Georgo Fox’s funeral in 
1690, He died at Beigate on 81 Jan. 1704—5 
and was buried at Guildford on 4 Feh. 

By his first wife, Mary Luxford (d. Ja¬ 
nuary 1689), Bigg had five children. He re¬ 
married, on 12 Slay 1090, Ann Bax of Oapel 


Surrey, by whom he had no children. By 
his will, dated 7 Oct. 1703, Bigg devises a 
'.egacy to his grandson Ambrose, son of his 
son Thomas. 

Bigg’s chief works, besides epistles, ad- 

esses, and testimonies, are: 1. ‘The 
Banner of God’s Love and Ensign of Right¬ 
eousness,’ London, 1667,4to. 2. ‘ Of Perfec¬ 
tion, the Great Mystery of Antichrist un¬ 
folded by the rising of the SnnofRighteous- 
nes,’ 1667, 4to (from Dorchester prison). 
8. Address to Parliament on the conduct of 
ihe Sussex priests, beginning ‘ Oh, ye heads 
of the nation,’ &c., London, 1669, 4to. 
4. ‘To the Hireling Priests in England,’ 
London, 1869. 6. ‘A Standard of Righteous¬ 
ness,’ London, 1663, 4to. 0. ‘The Good 
Old Way and Truth,’ &c., London, 1869, 
4to (on tithes). 7. *A Brief and Serious 
Warning to such as are concerned,’ London, 
1678, 8vo i reprinted, London, 1771, 8vo, 
and in vol. xii. of Evans’s Friends’ Library, 
Philadelphia, 1837, &c., 8vo. This is largely 
autobiographical. 8. ‘Testimony to True 
Christianity,’ London, 1703, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Scripture Catechism for Children,’ London, 
1702,18mo; ieprintedLondon,1772. Acollec- 
tion of his works, entitled ‘ Constancy in the 
Truth,’ &c., was published London, 1710, 
8vo, 

[Brief and Serious Warning, with Bigg’s 
autobiography, and his other works; Sewd's 
Hist, of the Rise, &c., i. 103, 120, 176, 421; 
Besse’s Sufferings, i. 699, 702, 703, 707, 713, 
716, 717 ; Marsh’s Early Friends in Surrey and 
Sussex, pp. 63-71, 76, 81; ftnakeriana, April 
1896, article by the present writer; Sussex 
Archseol. Coll. xiii. 44, xvi. 78; Lipscomb’s Buck¬ 
inghamshire, lii. 241; Letters of Early Friends, 
vol, vii. of Barclay’s Select Ser. pp. 34, 208, 227, 
249; Registers at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate; Will 38 Gee P. O. 0. London.) C. F. S. 

BIGGE, ROBERT (d. 1410), chancellor 
of the university of Oxford. [See Erttsra.] 

RIGHTWISE or RITWYSE, JOHN 
(d. 1632 K), grammarian, was a native of 
Sail, a village near Deepham, Norfolk. After 
being educated at Eton, he was admitted of 
King's Colloge, Cambridge, in 1608, and. gra¬ 
duated B.A. in 1613. In 1617 he was ap¬ 
pointed surmaster (second master) of the 
newly founded St. Paul’s School under Wil¬ 
liam Lily. In 1622, on the death of Lily, 
Rightwise succeeded him as high master. 
He appears to have been in holy orders. On 
18 Dec. 1617 (?) Colet wrote on his behalf to 
Wofoey asking for some ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fice for him (Eliliis, Original Letters, 3rd ser. 
i, 190). Although, acoording to Oolet, Right- 
wise was a man of good learning and nigh 
character, no preferment reached him. He 
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became unsettled, and in 1631 was removed 
from the high mastership for neglect of duty 
(Gabdiner, Admission Registers of St. 
Paul’s School, p. 20). lie ia said to have 
died in 1682 (Tanner, Bibliotheca Brit.- 
Uib.) There are some verses upon him by 
Leland (Pnemata Varia, p. 18). 

lie married Dionysia, daughter of William 
Lily, who survived him and afterwards 
married James Jacob, surmaster from 1632 
to 1660. 

Rightwise made some additions to Lily's 
Grammar undor the title of ‘De nominum 
et vorborum interprotamentis.’ But he is 
chiefly remembered as a composer of plays 
and interludes. One of them, the ‘ Tragedy 
of Dido, out of Virgil,’ wns acted by the 
boys of St. Paul’s School under his superin¬ 
tendence, on 10 Nov. 1627, before Henry VIII 
and his court at Greenwich (Brewer, Let¬ 
ters and Papers, iv. pt. ii. 1604; Coeeier, 
English Dramatic Poetry, 1831, i. 106; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 24, 78). 

[Stow’s Survey, cd. Strypo, i. 1G7; Cooper’s 
Athens! Cantebr. 1868,1.46, 620; Cole MSS. 
vol. xiii. f. 160; Harwood's Alumni Etonensos, 
1707, p. 132.] J. II. L. 

RILEY, CHARLES REUBEN (1762- 
1798), painter. [See Rvmy.] 

RILEY, HENRY THOMAS (1816- 
1878), translator and antiquary, born in 
Juno 1816, was only son of Ilenry Riley of 
Southwark, a West India planter or mer¬ 
chant, and was educated at Chatham House, 
Ramsgate, and at tho Charterhouse (1832-4). 
He waB originally entered at Trinity Colloge, 
Cambridge, but at the end of his first term 
migrated to Olaro College, whoro he was ad¬ 
mitted on 17 Doc. 1834, and elected a scholar 
on 24 Jan. 1836. In 1838 he obtainod the 
second of the members’ prizes for undnr- 
graduates, then given for a Latin essay. lie 
graduated B.A. m 1840 and M.A. in 1869, 
after which he romovod to Corpus Christi 
College. On 10 Juno 1870 ho wns incor¬ 
porated at Exeter Collego, Oxford, 

lliley was called to the bar at. tho Inner 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1847, hut early in life ho 
wns forced to toil for tho booksellers in 
order to gain a livelihood. Ho is said by 
Allibone to havo translated the ‘ Olynt bines ’ 
of Domosthonos so early ns 1836, and his life 
was passed in on incessant course of editing 
and translating. Ho died at Ilainault IIouso, 
the Orescont, Selhurst, Croydon, on 14 April 
1878. 

For Bohn’s Classical Library Riley trans¬ 
lated the complete works of Ovid (viz. tho 
‘Metamorphoses,’ 1861, the * Fasti,’ ‘ Tristia,’ 
&o,, 1861, and the ‘Horoides,’ 1862), the 


comedies of Plautus (1862, 5^7* 

Pliny (1866-7, 6 vols.) His ‘ D 
Latin Quotations * (1866 and 1860),forK 
he is said to have received the meagre uav 
ment of 60f„ was included in the sameseries 
For Bohns Antiquarian Library he w 
lated the ‘Annals’ of Roger ^ How 

l voh A ttn f Jng-ulpb’s ‘ Chronicle 
tho Abbey of Cropland ’ (1864). 01 

For the' Chronicles and Memorials ’ eeri« 
of the Master of the Rolls, Riley edited ttm 
‘Munimonta Gildhallte London “ i n 
eluding the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1869), the ‘ Liber 
Custlimarum ’ (1860, in two parts), with a 
translation of the Anglo-Norman passages 
and a glossary (1862) ; the Chronica 
Monastorn 8. Albam, comprising the Annals 
of John Amundesham (1870 and 1871 
2 vols.); and a further set of the chronicles 
of St. Albans, in eleven volumes, including 
the works of Thomas Walsingham, John of 
Trolrelowe, Henry of Blnndford, and Wil¬ 
liam Rishangor, and the register of John 
Welliamsted. 

Riley translated for tho corporation of the 
city of London the ‘ Liber Albus ’ (1861) and 
tho ' Chronicles of tho Mayors and Sheriffs 
of London, 1188-1274, from the Latin and 
Anglo-Norman of Arnald Fitz-Thedmar; 
willi tho French Chronicle of London, 1259— 
1343, from the Ohroniques de London’ 
(1803). lie also published in 1868 a volume 
entitled * Memorials of London and London 
Life, a series of Extracts from the City 
Archives, 1276-1419.’ 

(hi tho creation of the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Commission (by royal warrant of 
April 1869) lliley was engaged as an addi¬ 
tional inspector ion England, and to him was 
deputed tho tftRk of examining the archives 
of various municipal corporations, the muni¬ 
ments of tho colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and the documents in the registries 
of various bishops and chapters. His ac¬ 
counts of these collections are in the first 
six reports of tho commission. As an expert 
in such matters Riley had no superior. 

Riley wrote in the ‘ Athenaeum,’ tho ‘ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,’ and the ‘ Archaeological 
Journal.’ lie contributed lives of Pliny the 
eldor and Pliny the younger to the eighth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopmdia Britannica.’ 

[Athonreum, 20 April 1878, p. 609, nnA 
27 April, p. 542; Aoadomy, 20 April 1878, 
p. 846; Anderson’s Croydon, p. 219; Boase's 
Exeter Colloge, Commoners, p. 273; Parish’s 
Carthusians, p. 107.] W, P. 0. 
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jlXLEY or RYLEY, JOHN (1846-1691), 
portrait-painter, born in London in 1846, 
^as one of the eons of William Riley or 
jjyW Lancaster herald and keeper of the 
records in the Tower of London, who was 
created Norroy king-at-arms under the Com¬ 
monwealth, but reverted to his herald's 
office at the Restoration. Another son, 
Thomas Riley, was an actor. Riley studied 
painting under Isaac Puller [q. v.] and Gerard 
goest [q. v.]. and from the latter learnt a 
forcible, straightforward style of portraiture 
which rendered his portraits noteworthy, 
jjiley did not attain much eminence until the 
death of Sir Peter Lely, when Thomas 
Chiffinch [q. v.] sat to him, and was so much 
pleased with his portrait that he showed it 
to the king. Charles II gave Riley some 
commissions, and eventually himself sat to 
him. During one sitting he is said to have 
remarked to Riley, ‘ Is this like me P Then 
oddsflsh I’m an ugly fellow.’ Riley also 
painted James II and! his queen, and, on the 
accession of William and Mary, ho wa3 ap¬ 
pointed court painter to their majesties. 
Kiley was a quiet, modest man, very diffi¬ 
dent of his own art, hut his portraits are 
truthful and lifelike. With more self-confi¬ 
dence he might have attained to the position 
of Lelv or Kneller. Ho was assisted in his 
draperies and accessories by John Clostcrman 
[q. v.], who finished several of Riley's pic¬ 
tures after liis death. Ililey, who suffered 
very much from gout, died in March 1691, 
and was buried in the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. The registers of this church 
contain various entries rolnting to his family, 
including the burial, on 11 Jan. 1692-3, of 
liia wife Jochebed. In the National Portrait 
Gallery there are portraits by Riley of 
Jamea II, Edmund waller the poet, Bishop 
Burnet, Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, and 
William, lord Russoll. Among his pupils 
was Jonathan Richardson (1665-1745) [q.y.], 
who married a niece of Riley, and, being 
himself the master of Hudson (who was in 
his turn the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds), 
transmitted a truly national strain in the art 
of portraiture. Portraits of Riley and his 
wife, drawn by Richardson, are in the print- 
room at the British Museum. 

(Walpole’s Anccdotos of Pninting, ed. Wor 
num; De Pilos’s Lives of the Painters (Snppl.) 
Hallon's Bogisters of St. Botolph’s, Bisho|*gute.' 

RIMBAULT, EDWARD FRANCIS 
(1816-1876), musical author and antiquary, 
born in Soho on 13 June 1810, was the son 
of Stephen Francis Rimbault, organist to 
St, Gilefl’s-in-the-Fields, a descendant from 
a Huguenot refugee family. After learning 


ho elements of music from his father he be- 
ame pupil of Samuel Wesley, and at the 
ige of sixteen he was appointed organist to 
he Swiss Church, Soho. In 1838 he lec- 
ured in London on the history of music, a 
are subject then, and two years later he, 
with Edward Taylor, Gresham professor of 
music [q. v,], and William Chappell, helped 
,o found the Musical Antiquarian Society, 
f which ha became secretary, and for which 
he edited a number of works. At the same 
Ime he assisted in the foundation of the 
Percy Society, of which likewise he was 
secretary. In 1841 he became editor of the 
Motet Society's publications j a year later he 
was elected F.S.A. and a member of the 
Academy of Music, Stockholm; he was also 
made Pii.D. by Gottingen University, and 
was offered, but declined, the chair of music 
at Harvard University, U.S.A. In 1843 he 
edited for the Percy Society 1 Five Poetical 
Tracts of the Sixteenth Century.’ In 1844 
he joined the commitlee of the Handel So¬ 
ciety, for whom ho edited the 1 Messiah,’ 
‘ Saul,’ and ‘ Samson.’ In 1848 he was given 
, degree by Oxford University in recognition 
of his services in the arrangement of the 
music in the music school; and in the same 
year he lectured at the Royal Institution, 
Subsequently he occupied himself with his 
duties as organist of various churches, in¬ 
cluding St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and St. 
John’s Wood presbyterinn church, and in 
editing musical journals and nn-anging music. 
IIo died at 29 'St. Mark’s Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, on 26 Sept. 1876. He was buried at 
Highgote cemetery. 

Ffitis gives a list of no fewer than thirty- 
nine works, original and arranged or edited 
by Rimbault. This includes two editions of 
Marbeck's Book of Common Prayer, a new 
edition of Arnold's * Cathedral Music,’ 
North’s' Memoirs of Music’ (1840, 4to), the 
‘Bibliotheca Madrigaliana’ (1847, 8vo); 
with Dr. E. J. Hopkins, ‘The Organ, its 
History and Construction’ (1855, 8vo); ‘A 
History of the Pianoforte ’ (1860,4to), ‘Early 
English Organ Builders ’ (1865,8vo), and the 
‘Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal’ 
(1872, 4to) for the Camden Society. "His 
chief literary performances outside musical 
topics were an edition of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury’s ‘Works’ (I860, 8vo), and ‘Soho and 
its Associations, edited by George Clinch 
(London, 1896, 8vo). Rimbault possessed 
a wide rather than deep knowledge of the 
history of music in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. His musical compositions 
ore few and unimportant. They include an 
operetta, ‘ The Fair Maid of Islington,’ pro¬ 
duced in 1838, and a musical drama, ‘ The 
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Castle Spectre,’ which at one time enjoyed 
a great vogue. ITe made a large number of 
pianoforte scores of operas by Spolir, Wallace, 
Balfe, and others, and was an admirable har¬ 
monium player. His large library was sold, 
after his death, at Sotheby's for nearly 2,0001. 

[Musical Standard, 1876, p. 217; Mus. World, 

1876, pp. 671,707; Athenconm, September 1876 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. For an account of the principal 
contents of Bimbault’s library of. Musical World, 

1877, p. 630.] E. H. L. 

RIMMER, ALFRED (1829-4893), 

artist and author, son of Thomas Rimmer, 
timber merchant, and Mary Burroughs, his 
wife, was born at Liverpool on 9 Aug. 1829, 
and educated at Liverpool college under the 
Rev. J. S. Howson (afterwards dean of 
Chester). He was articled to a Liverpool 
arcliitect namod Cunningham, and followed 
the profession until 1868, when he wont to 
Canada. There he engaged in trade and be¬ 
came consul-general for Donmark and jus¬ 
tice of the peace in Montreal. He returned 
to England in 1870 and settled in Chester, 
■devoting himself to artistic and literary pur¬ 
suit s. Before he went to Canada he published 
‘ Anciont Halls of Lancashire, from Original 
Drawings,’ Liverpool, 1862, 4to, and contri¬ 
buted two papers on ancient domestic archi¬ 
tecture to the ‘Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ’ (1860- 
1852). For the samo journal he wrote in 
1871 a paper on ‘ Peculiarities of the Gothic 
Architecture of Chester and its Neighbour¬ 
hood.’ In conjunction with Dean Howson 
ho produced in 1872 a quarto volume on 
‘ Chester as it was,’ and iu 1876 illustrated 
t he dean’s'work on the* River Dee: its Aspect 
and Hist ory.’ Hie other works, all illustrated 
by himself, were: 1 . 1 Anciont Stone Crosses 
of England,’ 1876. 3. ‘Ancient Streets and 
llomeBteadB of England,’ 1877. 3. 1 Pleasant 
Spots around Oxford,’ 1878. 4. ‘Our Old 
Country Towns,’ 1881. 6. ‘Rambles about 
Eton and Harrow,’1882. 6. ‘Early Homes of 
Prince Albert,’ 1882. 7. ‘About England 
with Dickens,' 1883. 8. ‘ Stony hurst Illus¬ 
trated,’ 1884. 9. ‘ Summer Rambles round 
Manchester ’ (reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian), 1890. 10. ‘ Rambles round 

Rugby,’ 1892. 

He received a grant of 1001, bom the 
royal bounty fund in 1892. He died at 
Chosteron27 Oct. 1898. He marriadFrances 
'Parkinson of Liverpool, and had issue five 
'sons and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Hcber Rimmer, a clever architect and 
draughtsman, born in 1809, died near Gi¬ 
braltar on 2 June 1896. 

[Chester Chronicle, 28 Oct. 1898; Chester 
Courant, 1 Nov. 1893 and 12 June 1896; BoaBe 


and Courtney’s Bibl. Ooraub, ii 570 . —' 
meations from Mr. John H. Eimmiof wJST 
and Mr. T. M. Wileock of OhS ^^7 


RIMMINGTON, SAMUEL fmsp 
1820), lieutenant-general, royal artille^w' 
born about 1766, and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery onlSW.^ 
1771, first lieutenant 7 July1779 
1 Deo. 1782, lieutenant-colonel lJanjfas 
colonel 28 April 1808, major-generaU June 
1811, and lieutenant-general 19 July 1821 
Ilia name appears in the ‘Army Lists’ m 
R emington and Rimington. In April 1771 
he embarked for Quebec, went thence to 
Montreal, and in August proceeded with & 
detachment to Niagara. In June 1773 h e 
roturned to Quebec and embarked for Eng¬ 
land. In December 1775 he went on the 
recruiting service. In March 1776 be sailed 
with four companies of artillery for Quebec 
and was on the staff. He was present at 
the affair of the Three Rivers, Canada, <m,t.r 
Lord Dorchester, on 4 June of the same 
year; and he commanded one of the gun¬ 
boats at the attack on the American fleet on 
Lake Champlain on 11 Oct. In July 1777 
be crossed the lake with the army under 
General Bargoyne, and was appointed com¬ 
missary of horse by General Philips. He 
was present at Freeman’s Form on 19 Sept., 
os well as at the later actions, until the 
army surrendered as prisoners by conven¬ 
tion. In 1781 he was transferred to Hie ar¬ 
tillery at New York, and commanded a de- 
taohment of artillery at Polesbook and 
Kingsbridge until the peace took place, 
when in 1783 he received orders to dismantle 
these posts, and send the guns and ammuni¬ 
tion on board the transports. In October of 
the same yoar he received a warrant ferai 
Lord Dorchester to proceed to Bermuda to 
inspect and disband tho garrison battalion, 
which took ulaoe in May 1784. He then re¬ 
turned to England, but in 1787 left for 
Canada, whore he remained till, in February 
1791, he was appointed to command the 
artillery in Scotland. In 1802, owing to 
ill-hpalth, he was allowed to retire to the 
invalid battalion of the royal artillery at 
Woolwich, where he died on 26 Jan. 1826. 


[Army Lists; Gent. Mag. 1826, i. 

RIMSTON or REMINGTON, WIL¬ 
LIAM (jfl, 1872), theological writer, was a 
Cistercian monk of Salley, Yorkshire, and 
graduated doctor of theology at Oxford He 
was chancellor of Oxford in 1872. 

He wrote: 1. ‘Dialogue inter Oatholi- 
cam veritatem et Hereticam pravilatem Bive 
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contra Wicelevistas,’ beginning‘ Qua draginta 
miinque conclnsiombus meia? 2. ‘Conclu¬ 
des 20 Heretic®.’ 8. ‘ Conclusiones Ca¬ 
tholic®,’ called ‘ Doctrina simpliciter litera- 
tnrum ' (all these flre i* 1 tk 0 Bodleian MS. 
B 8. IS- i c£ Behnabd, Cat. MSS. Nos. 1997, 
13-16). 4. 'Stimulus peccatoris secundum. 
iVillalmum. Rymtoun,’ with versified preface 
addressed to an anchorite monk, beginning 
'Memento miser homo; ’ there is a copy in 
the Cambridge University library, Hh. iv. 8 
( 11 ), It is ascribed to ‘ Thomas Remyston, 
doctor and monk of Salley,’ in the catalogue 
of Sion monastery, "which also attributes to 
jjj m a ‘Meditacio divini amoris.’ Tanner 
also assigns to Kinston two other works 
wliicli he did not know to be extant, and two 
sermons which he says were contained in 
Digby MS. 122, hut they are not there now. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit., undor Remyston and 
JJunston ; Be Neva’s Fasti Anglic, iii. 485; 
Viadi’s Bibl. Bcript. Cisterc.; Catalogue Cod. 
MSS. Bibl. Bodl., pars nona; Cat. MSS. Oambr. 
Hmv. Lihr. iii. 288.] M. B. 

BING, JOHN (1762-1821), surgeon, son 
of Richard Ring, was born at Wincanton in 
Somerset, and was baptised there on 21 Aug. 
1752 . His parents wore apparently people 
of some local position. lie entered Win¬ 
chester College in 1706, and loft it in 1707-8. 
Be then proceeded to London, where he at¬ 
tended the lectures of Perciyall Pott [q. v.] 
end of William and John Hunter, lie re¬ 
ceived the diploma of the Surgeons’ Company 
onl Sept. 1774, and in the same year began 
to practise his profession in London. He 
became about this time a member of the 
Medical Society of London, then newly 
founded, and he was afterwards elected a 
member of the Medical Society of Paris. The 
attack upon oow-pox made by Dr, Moseloy, 
physician to the Clieleoa Hospital, caUodforth 
from Ring a refutation, which procured for 
him, in August 1799, an acquaintance with 
Dr. Edward Jenner. This acquaintanceship 
soon ripened into cordial friendship and 
admiration, which continued, with certain 
periods of interruption, until Ring's death. 

From 1799 Ring dovoted the greater part 
of his professional life to the cause of vacci¬ 
nation, 1-Je investigated overy adverse case 
that he heard of in London; he offered gra¬ 
tuitous vaccination to all who would accopt 
it; and he inducod the chief medical men 
in London who had satisfied thomselveB of 
the efficacy of vaccination to append their 
signatures to a document publicly acknow¬ 
ledging tho faot that oow-pox is a much 
milder and safer disease than inoculated 
smnllpox. lie went to Ringwood in 1808 
at the head of a deputation to investigate 


some supposed failures of vaccination. The 
auti-vacomationists were put to shame, but 
party feeling ran so high that the deputies 
carried pistols to defend themselves in case 
of need. 

The British Vaccine Establishment was 
founded in 1809, and under the name of the 
National Vaccine Establishment it has since 
become a government department for tho 
gratuitous distribution of vaccine lymph 
throughout the country. Dr. Jenner was 
appointed the first director, and he nominated 
Ring to act as his principal vaccinator and 
inspector of stations. Professional jealousy, 
however, intervened, Ring was set aside and 
Jenner resignedhis post, which was thenfilled 
by James Moore, a brother of General Sir 
John Moore. Ring opened and maintained 
on his own account a vaccinating station, 
which soon becamepopular,andhere he vacci¬ 
nated so manypersons that Jenner, speaking 
of a lady who had vaccinated ten thousand 
persons, says that it was as nothing compared 
with the labours of ‘ honest John Ring.’ 

Jenner complained to Moore, in November 
1812, that 1 Ring writes but seldom now, and 
when he does write it is not in his old plea¬ 
sant vein.’ And again, in October 1818, ‘John 
Ring has been in high dudgeon and broken 
off his correspondence with me for near a 
twelvemonth. I have no conception why. 
I wish yon would find out. With all lus 
eculiarities he is an honest fellow, and I 
avo a great regard for him.’ Ring, as is 
shown hv his works, was a fair poet and an 
elegant classical scholar. He died of apoplexy 
at Ms house in New Street, Hanover Square, 
London, on 7 Dec. 1821. 

Besides tracts on vaccination (8vo, 1804 
and 1806), Rin^ was author of: 1. ‘The Com¬ 
memoration of Handel,’ published anony¬ 
mously in 1786; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1819. 2. ‘ lte- 
flections on the Surgeons Bill,’ London, 
1798, 8vo. S. ‘A Treatise on Cow-pox,’ 
2parts,London, 1801-8, 8vo. 4. ‘TheBeau¬ 
ties of the "Edinburgh Review,” alias the 
Stinkpot of Literature,' London, 8vo, 1807. 
6. ‘A Treatise on the Gout,’ London, 1811, 
8vo, 6. ‘ Answer to Dr. Ilinglake, showing 
the danger of his Cooling Treatment of the 
Gout,’ London, 1816, Svo. 7. ‘ A Caution 
against Vaccine Swindlers and Impostors,’ 
London, 1816,8vo. 

He also translated Geddes’s ‘ Ode to Peace,’ 
1802, 4to: Christopher Anstey’s ‘Carmen 
Alcadcum, addressed to Jenner, 1804, 4to, 
the profits being given to the Royal Jen- 
nerian Society for the Extermination of 
Small-pox; and ‘ The Works of Virgil, partly 
original and partly alteredfrom Dryden and 
Pitt’ (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1820), 
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An engraving by J, Rogers, from a por¬ 
trait bv S. Drummond, A.R.A., is prefixed 
to a snort memoir in Ike ‘ New European 
Magazine.’ 

[Obituary notices in the London Med. and 
Phys. Journ. xlvii. ICS; New European Mug. 
1824, iv. 6; Baron's Life of Edward Tenner, 
M.0.; Kirby's Winchostor Scholars, London, 
1888, p. 260; additional informal ion kindly 
givon to the writer by Colin Orant-Daltnn, M.A., 
formerly vicar of Wincanton,] D'A. P. 

RINGROSE, BASIL (d. 1686), buc¬ 
caneer and author, seems to have gone out 
to the West Indies in quest of fortune in 
1679. In the beginning of 1680 ho was 
with the buccaneers at their rendezvous in 
the Gulf of Darion, and, throwing in his lot 
with them, took part in the sack of Santa 
Maria, the attack on Panama,and the cruises, 
fighting, and plundering along tlio coast of 
South America during the next eighteen 
months under the command of Goxon, 
Harris, and, more especially, Bartholomew 
Sharpe [q. v.] During this time Hingroso’s 
position among the adventurers seems to 
have boen in no way distinguished. lie 
was occasionally in command of a boat or 
some small party, but never appoara as a 
superior officer. Itis import ant share in tho 
transactions was tliB keeping a detailed 
journal, in which ho described not only tho 
events of the warfare which they waged, 
hut the internal history of their force—the 

, and 
all 

escriptions of the natives 
they consorted with, of the places Ihoy 
visited, charts of tho harbours, sketches of 
the coasts, headlands, or objects noteworthy 
for the mariner, forming a record which, 
though much less extended, may compare 
with tho narratives of William Dmnpior 
[q. v.] During the groater part of 1081 tho 
ship commanded by Sharpe, in which Ring- 
rose served, was by herself, and in August 
she began a voynga towards tho south. In 
Novomber thoy passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, and anchored at Antigua on 
30 Jan. 1681-2. Thence Itingroso took a 
passage to England, and landed at Dart¬ 
mouth on 26 March, 

While at home ho preparod his journal 
for tho press, and in 1085 it was published 
as a second volwno of tho 1 History of the 
Buccaneers,’ with a preface, in which the 
anonymous editor justly praisos tho * curiosity 
and genius ’ of the author. Early in 1684 
Ringrose sailed on another adventure to the 
South Seas as supercargo of the Oygnet, 
fitted out by some London merchants to 
trade with tho Spaniards, On arriving in 


the Pacific, however, her contain 
found the trade virtually refused ■ and^JJ 1 
ingwithEdwordDavis^. 
at tho Isle of Plate—a favourite haunt ofth« 
buccaneers—-m October 1084, he formed ^ 
alliance with him, threw the greater part of 
his cargo overboard, and waged war on the 
Spaniards. In February 1686, with about a 
hundred men, be captured a small town near 
Santiago m Mexico, possibly Tepic, from 
which the Spaniards fled. Swan collated a 
quantity of cattle and provisions, and on 
tho 19th sent it down to his boats under an 
escort of fifty men. On the way thev fell 
into an ambuscade of the Spaniards’ and 
were all slain, among them Ringrose.' Ac¬ 
cording to Dampier, who styles him ‘mv 
ingenious friend, r Ringrose ‘ had no mind to 
this voyage, but was necessitated to engage 
in it or starve.’ B 8 


[Jtingroso’s Journal in vol. li. of the History of 
tho Buccaneers, 1085; it has been frequently 
reprintod. Tho original manuscript, apparently 
in liingroso’s handwriting, is in the British 
Museum (Acldit. MS. 3820). The printed ver¬ 
sion is not in strict verbal agreement with the 
manuscript, but appoiirs to be essentially the 
same; Dampior's Now Voyage round the World 
(Voyngob, vol. i.), pp. 137-271.] J. E. L. 

RINGSTEAD, THOMAS nn (d. 1300), 
bishop of Bangor, perlmpB a native of Ring- 
si oad in Norfolk, was educated at Cambridge, 
wliero ho became doctor and professor of 
theology, llo subsequently became a Domi¬ 
nican, st,tidied in France and Italy, and was 
appointed penitentiary to InnooentVI, who, 
on 21 Aug. 1357, provided him to the see of 
Bangor. lie died in tho Dominican mo¬ 
nastery at Shrewsbury on 8 Jan. 1305-6, 
and was buried in Blackfriars, London, or in 
tho Dominican monastery at Huntingdon, 
where, nccording to Tanner, his parents also 
were interred. Ringstoad is said to have 
been the author of a work which is extant 
in Balliol College MSS. xxxiv., Lincoln Col¬ 
lege MSS. lxxxvi., and Trinity College (Ox¬ 
ford) hlSS. xxxv. Its title is variously given 
ns ‘Expositio super Parabolas Salomons,’ 
‘ Super Salomonis Provevbia,’ and ‘ Pastille 
super 29 capltula Parabolarum.’ These have 
generally been oonsidorsd separate works, 
without (rood ground, ns the opening words 
of two of the manuscripts are identical. A 
note, added by a later liond, to one of the 
manuscripts, stating that it was written in 
London in 1401, points to the author being 
a later Thomos de Ringslend, who was col¬ 
lated to the prebend of Moreton-cum-TVli ad¬ 
don in Iloreford Cathedral, and held the 
prebends of Bnmpton and Castor in Lincoln 
Cathedral between 1440 and 1462. Wood 
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erroneously states this commentary to have 
ten tlie work of Richard de Ringstead, who 
,ras prior of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
^; e e-chancellor of the university in 1450. 
jhtii Thomas and Richard are credited by 
pits with various other theological works, 
vrhicli are not known to be extant. 

[Le Revo's Fasti Eccl. Anglicance, i. 99, 513, 
g 472 , iii. 117, 127; Eohard’s Scriptt. Ord. 
pied. i. 852-3; Fnbrieius, Bibl. Latin. Med. 
^t. vi. 280; Pits, Ds Ill. Soriptt. 1819, pp, 
u07—8; Godwin, De Praisulibus Angliae, pp. 
621—2; island's Collectanea; Wood's Fasti, i. 
41 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-IIib. p. 833 ; Bernard's 
Cit. MSS.; Coxa's Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque 
Oion.] A. F. P. 

RINTOUL, ROBERTSTEPnEN (1787- 
1858), journalist, born at Tibbermuir, Pertli- 
Biiire, in 1787, was educated at the parish 
school of Aberclalgie, and served his appren¬ 
ticeship in Edinburgh as a printer. In 1809 
he removed to Dundee and undertook the 
printing of the ‘ Dundee Advertiser,' a weekly 
newspaper which had been established in 
1801 as an exponent of advancod political 
minions. Rintoul’6 first connection with the 
‘Dundee Advertiser ’ was merely as printer, 
his name appearing in that capacity on the 
issue lor 7 April 1809. Within two years, 
however, he lmd become the responsible 
editor, and the imprint from 18111 ill 10 Feb, 
1825 declares that the ‘Advertiser’ was 
‘edited, printod, and published by R. S. 
Rintoul.’ The bold and independent tone 
which lie took up while advocating political 
and municipal reform soon brought him 
under the notice of many of the leading 
Scottish reformers. Among the writers as¬ 
sociated with Rintoul at this time wove Dr, 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] and Robert Mudie 
fq, v,], while he had the friendship and sup¬ 
port of Lord Panmuro, Lord Kinnaird, Frau- 
ois Jeffrey, Uonry Cockburn, and James 
Moncreiff, then the recognised leaders of 
liberal opinion. In 1819 Rintoul was sent to 
London to give ovidence as to the municipal 
condition of Dundee boforo the commission 
appointed ho inquire into the condition of tho 
Scottish burghs, and his exposure of the 
‘ close burgh system of municipal admini¬ 
stration led to several important reforms. 

Rintoul’s view of his function as a jour¬ 
nalist was in advance of his day. ‘ His first 
aim was to make his papor as complete a re¬ 
cord of contemporary history as possible. In 
order that nothing of importance should he 
omitted, he sought to economise space; in 
order that none of the contents should be 
overlooked by the readers, he sought to per¬ 
fect their distribution and arrangement’ 
(Spectator, 1 May 1858), To attain these 


ends he, at least on. one occasion, rewrote the 
whole contents of a number of his journal. 
Rintoul retained his position as editor of the 
‘Dundee Advertiser’ untillGFeb. 1825,and 
saw the paper established as one of die chief 
liberal organs in Scotland. He then removed 
to Edinburgh on the advice of some of his 
political friends, and started a new paper 
called the ‘ Edinburgh Times,’ which had a 
very brief existence. Douglas James Wil¬ 
liam Kinnaird [q. v.], brother of Lord Kin- 
naird and the lriend of Byron, induced 
Rintoul to try his fortune in London, and 
in 1828 he joined the staff of the ‘Atlas’ 
newspaper, which was founded in that year. 
A dispute with the proprietors soon termi¬ 
nated his engagement. Some of Rintoul’s 
friends came to his assistance, and a fund was 
formed for the purpose of establishing a new 
weekly paper which should be non-political, 
hut chiefly devoted to literature and ques¬ 
tions of social interest. The new paper wae 
entitled ‘The Spectator,’ Rintoul was ap¬ 
pointed editor, and the first number was 
published on 6 July 1828. From the outset 
the ‘Spectator’ was a model of exact jour¬ 
nalism, alike in matter and form. The project 
of keeping the paper free from politics was, 
however, quickly abandoned, and Rintoul 
threw himself and his paper into the conflict 
for political reform with all his original 
energy. Advocacy of the Reform Bill be¬ 
came one of his principal objects. To him 
was due the invention of the now hackneyed 
formula 1 The bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the hill.’ The same suave personality and 
brilliant talents which had attracted friends 
in Scotland soon brought around him men 
like Bentkam, Mill, and Perronet Thompson, 
and his literary staff was one of the most 
talented in London. lie carefully supervised 
their articles, suggested topics and lorms of 
treatment, hut wrote little himself. For 
thirty years he conducted the ‘ Spectator’ 
with success. In February 1858 lie nego¬ 
tiated the sale of the paper for a sum of 
money and a large annuity, but he survived 
his retirement only till 22 April 1858. 

In journalism Rintoul attained the fore¬ 
most rank. Ever ready to champion any 
scheme which was likely to ameliorate the 
condition of the working classes, he was one 
of the first to advocate the emigration and 
colonisation proposals made by Edward Gib¬ 
bon Wakefield. The ‘ Spectator ’ took a pro¬ 
minent port in the discussion of every im- 
ortaut reform, social or political, achieved 
uring the thirty years that he acted os its 
editor. 

[Norris's Dundee Celebrities, p. 176; Mac- 
laren’s History of Dundee, pp. 142,347; Dundee 
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Advertiser, 1809-26, and 27 April 1868; Daily 
News, 24 April 1868; Spectator, 1 May 1868 ; 
private information.] A. II. M. 

RINUCCINI. GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1692-1663), archbishop of Fermo and papal 
nuncio in Ireland, was born in Home on 
16 Sept. 1692. Ilia father was tho senator 
Gamillo, a Florentine patrician ; his mother, 
Virginia, was daughter of Pier Antonio 
Bandini, and sister of Cardinal Ottavio 
Bandini. Ills first studies wero under the 
jesuits of the propaganda, and he wont to 
the university of Bologna in his eighteenth 
year. ILo afterwards studied law at Perugia, 
took a doctor's degree at Pisa, and was 
elected a member of the OruBoan academy. 
Rinuccini subsequently became chamberlain 
to Gregory XV. and secretary to the congre¬ 
gation of ecclesiastical rites, At his acces¬ 
sion in 1623 Urban VIII made him civil 
lieutenant of the cardinal-vicar, and arch¬ 
bishop of Formo in1026. In ] 631 he declined 
the archbishopric of Florence, on tho ground 
of his attachment to the people at Formo. 

Meanwhile llio Irish rebellion had broken 
out in 1041, and in 1043 Scarampi was sent 
to the catholio confederates at Kilkenny to 
ropresont the pope. The Irish, however, re¬ 
quested a nuncio with full powers. Riohard 
BeUinge [q. v.] was sent, to Rome, where he 
arrived in March 1646, to find that Rinuccini 
had boon already appointed by Innocout X. 
Bollings, whose views were perhaps coloured 
by later ovents, says Rinuceini’s appointment 
was a job to please the Duke of Florence ( Con¬ 
federation. anil War, iy. 2). Full instruct ione, 
both avowed and aecrot, wore given to the 
now nuncio, wlioso main object was to secure 
the open exorcise of the catholio religion in 
Ireland, with a view to tho gradual extirpa¬ 
tion of heresy in the north of Europe, The 
regular and secular clergy, whoso discipline 
had been relaxed by circumstances, wore to 
be brought into line. Ormonde, Charles I’s 
lord-deputy, was to be gained if possible. 
Tho nuncio was enjoined to he absolutely 
impartial as between France and Spain, 

Boforo leaving Rome Rinuccini openly 
declared his hostility to everything English, 
and it is not surprising that the English 
merchants at Leghorn plotted to intercept 
him at sea. At Genoa ho was received m 
slato by the doge. At Paris, whoro he arrivod 
about tho last week in May, Rinuccini was 
oncouraged by Gaston, duke of Orleans, and 
by Oond6; but no practical result came of 
these princely civilities. Ma&nrin was cha¬ 
racteristically cautious, aud his influence was 
paramount with thoFronch queen. The news 
of Nasaby (14 June O.S.) had a very chilling 
effect on French sympathy with the English 


English royalists generkUy jSlJK * e 
conquest of Ireland only as a ateppL-s£ 
to the triumph of their cause mffi? 
which was and would remain nrot«w 
Rinuccini declined to see Henrietta Mufe 
except m public audience, and this was 
fused; for the English about her, withal 
much distinction of creed, heartily dreaded 
the designs of Rome. At Paris Rmuceili 
was on friendly terms with Secretary Bell 
mgs, but he was especially anxious to prevent 
Ballings from reaching Irelandfirst. Beilinas 
placed the interests of Charles I before thoie 
of the pope. Scarampi, writing entirelvin tie 

vntm.rtr.4-n rv?4l.n Al.-A J-. 1 . . >i J ' ,UC 

Rinucemi’s aid, would 
bo fatal to papal interests (ib. p. 44), 

Rinuccini remained three months in Paris 
BullingB says he did not like the Irish mission' 
and tried to he made nuncio to France instead 
{Confederation and War, iv. 6). He was 
sharply reprimanded for loitering, contrary 
to bis instructions (Embassy,?. 669). At last 
Maznrin allowed some small vessels to be 
equipped. Rinuccini drew upon the pops 
for about fifteen thousand dollars; Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini gave him ten thousand, 
and Mazarin added twenty-five thousand. 
About two-fifths of this was spent on arms, 
ammunition, and shipping, and the rest was 
to be taken to Ireland in specie ( Embassy, 
pp. x, lii)._ The place named for Rinuccim’s 
embarkation was Rochelle, but Rinuccini 
Roiled finally from St. Martin, in the isle of 
It6, with Bollings and about twenty Italians. 
Ho reached Kenmare on 28 Oct. ( Confedera¬ 
tion and War, iv. 6; Oabtlutuvun-, p. 62), and 
at once startod with Ballings for Limeriok. 
Thera they found Scarampi, who had per¬ 
suaded that hitherto independent city to 
join the catholio confederacy. On 12 Nov. 
Rinuccini was received at Kilkenny with 
great pomp by the nobility, clergy, and 
populaco. 

Rinucoini’s first residence at Kilkenny 
lasted six months. "With bazynotions as to 
tho meaning or strength of party divisions in 
Ireland, he made little allowance for local 
considerations in pursuing lusaimof securing 
the full predominance and recognition of the 
Roman catholio religion. Negotiations for 
ponce were going on between Ormonde, the 
representative of Charles I and of the pro- 
Icsfcmit royalists on the one side, and the 
catholio confederates on the other, on the 
basis of the status quo, leaving the question 
of religion to be deoidod by the king. The 
catholic general, Thomas Preston [q, v.J. and 
his friends thought these the best available 
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j. ennB , but Rinuccini made it an indispens¬ 
able condition that all future viceroys should 
be Homan catholics, and that the bishops of 
his cburoh should be peers of parliament— 
things which no tang; of England would have 
power to grant. Tne Anglo-Irish nobility 
Adhered to Ormonde. But Rinuccini was 
leaolved to abandon the king rather than 
postpone any of the church’s claims. He 
consequently quarrelled with the Irish ca¬ 
tholic royalists. On 28 March 1646 peace 
iras concluded between Ormonde and the 
catholic confederates. In May Rinuccini 
went to Limerick, taking credit for having 
i adroitly prevented ’ the despatch of ten thou¬ 
sand Irish infantry to Charles in England, 
ond set to work to annul the treaty with 
Ormonde. 

In Owen Roe O’Neill [q. v.], the Ulster 
leader, whoso nationalist and catholic sym¬ 
pathies were more pronounced than those of 
the confederates, Rinuccini found a thorough- 
paced supporter; and, after O’Neill’s great 
victory ovor the Scottish supporters of the 
English government at Benburb on 6 June, 
Binuceim supplied him with funds, and 
accompanied him to the siega of Bunratty, 
which surrendered in July. Rinucoini then 
wenttoWaterford. Ormonde’s peace was pro¬ 
claimed at Dublin on 30 July, and accepted 
by the supreme council at Kilkenny; but Ri¬ 
nuccini and the olerical party procured its 
rejection by Limerick, Waterford, and other 
towns (Confederation and War, vi. 126). 
Rinuccini held an ecclesiastical congregation 
at Waterford, where, on 12 Aug., all con¬ 
federate catholics adhering to the peace were 
declared perjured, because they had not ob¬ 
tained for their church such terms as they 
were bound to by their oath of association. 
Rinncoim’s victory cost him a severe repri¬ 
mand from Rome for exceeding his instruc¬ 
tions. The pope and cardinals ‘never in¬ 
tended to maintain the Irish rebels against 
the Wng, hut simply to assist them in obtain¬ 
ing the assurance of the free exercise of the 
catholicreligionin Ireland’ (Embassy, p. 680). 

Nevertheless, Rinuccini returned to Kil¬ 
kenny in triumph, accompanied by the Spanish 
agent, who had advanced money for the use 
of O’Neill’s Ulster army. The papal nuncio 
imprisonod most of the supreme council, and 
assumed the direction of affairs. He oxcom- 
munioated all adherents of the peace (ClA- 
mnnoN, Ireland, p. 26), With the subser¬ 
vient remnant of tne councilhe went to Kilkea 
Oastle in Kildare, in the fond hope of procur¬ 
ing a joint attack by the Leinster ana Ulster 
armies on Dublin, where Ormonde was ; hut 
the dissensions betwoon O’Neill, the com¬ 
mander of tho latter, and Preston, the com¬ 


mander of the former, and between Preston 
and Rinuccini, caused the plot to fail(CASTLE- 
havbk, p. 69). Ormonde refused to listen 
to Rmuccim’s extravagant demands (of. 
Ciahhniw, Ireland, p.25), and opened com¬ 
munications with the parliamentary authori¬ 
ties at Westminster for the surrender of 
Dublin to them. 

Rinuccini’s plan was to confer the vice- 
royalty on the catholic Lord Glamorgan, 
who was now a tool in his hands ( Embassy, 
206) [see Somerset Edwabd, second 
abqttis 0E Wobcesteb], But the native 
Irish oared nothing for an English sovereign 
or his viceroy, while the Anglo-Irish pre¬ 
ferred Ormonde to an English ultramontane. 
Rinuccini now demanded in behalf of Irish 
catholics, not only the abolition of penal 
laws and the free exercise of his religion 
throughout Ireland, hut also that all the pro¬ 
perty that had passed into the hands of the 
Roman catholic secular clergy should be 
enjoyed 'in as full and ample a manner as 
the protestant clergy lately enjoyed it r 
(Embassy, p. 686). The property of the re¬ 
gulars was reserved for future consideration, 
because faithful catholics were quite as un¬ 
willing as the heretics to disgorge abbey 
lands. In Rinuccini’s opinion these impro¬ 
priations W6T6 the church’s real difficulty, 
for it was thought that the clergy designed 
to take thorn hack. ‘I speak,’ he said, 1 pro¬ 
mise, preach to tho contrary, hut not one 
of them believes ms ’ (ib, p. 322). 

The general assembly of the confederates 
met once more at Kilkenny in January 1646- 
1647. Rinuccini promised the continued help 
of the holy see to Ireland, and begged them 
to he guided by his advice. There was a great 
deal of angTy talk throughout the session, hut 
the clergy undor Rinuccini dominated the 
proceedings ( Confederation and War, vi. 177), 
In other matters Rinuccini was less success¬ 
ful The auarrelhetweenPreston and O’Neill 
continued. Ormonde, whom Rinuccini de¬ 
tested, prepared to surrender Dublin to the 
English parliament. Subsequently Rinucoini 
procured the election of anew supreme coun¬ 
cil, of which twenty members out of twenty- 
four were his adherents (Embassy, n. 264). 
In Jane he and his council went to Clonmel 
to support Glamorgan, whom they had made 
general of the Munster army in place of 
Donogh MacOarthy, second viscount Mus- 
korry [see under MaoOaetht, Doso&h, 
fourth op ClanoabttI; but officers and 
soldiers declared for their old chief. Inchi- 
quin, who was then supporting the parlia^ 
mentary cause, was carrying all before him in 
Munster, and the net was evidently closing 
round Rinuccini and the confederacy. Prom' 
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Clonmel the nunoio went to Galway, where that the people of Ireland were 'catlmlin T 
ho heard that Ormonde had left Ireland, and in name ’ ( ib, p. 430). 0 0B V 

that Preston’s army had been annihilated by Ormonde landed at Cork on Michael 
Ilia parliamentarian Michael Jones, near day 1648, and on 16 Jan. 1648-9 conclmM 
Trim (ib. p. 299). In October Monnerie, the a peace with the catholic confederates thi 
French agent, thought Riuuocini meditated consolidating the chief royalist interests i 
llight from Ireland. ‘ Your eminence,’ he Ireland. The confederates' broke finally with 
wrote to Mazarin, ‘ knows the nuncio’s in- Rinuccini at the beginning of the neeotk 
clinations, and I will merely say that ho now tions, and warned him to ‘intermeddlenot in 
receives os many curses fromtlio people as any of the affairs of this kingdom’ (Canfede- 
ho formerly received plaudits' (Confedcm- ration and War, v i. 294-301). Due notice of 
tion and War, vii. 834). Glamorgan, now this was givon to the corporation of Galway 
Marquis of Worcester, sailod from Galway and tho nuncio’s last months there cannot 
to Franco in September, and in October have been agreeably spent. The Carmelites 
the appearance of Mfthony’s inflammatory having rosisted tho interdict under which the 
‘ Apologetic Disputation ’ increased the nun- churches wore dosed, Rinuccini had their 
cio’s difficulties at Galway, where the book bell pulled down. John de Burgo [q. v.l 
was condemned by the municipality in lan- archbishop of Tunm, sided with the friars and 
guago of extraordinary vigour (IIabdiman, wished to see the nuncio's warrant (Habdi- 
p. 123) [soe Mahout, Ookhoh]. mas , p. 124). ‘ Ego non ostondsiu,’ said Ri- 

Rinuccini returned to Kilkenny in No- nuccini. ‘ El ego non obediam,’ retorted Da 
vemhor, only to hear of Inchiquin’a brilliant Burgo, whom the nuncio had himself recom- 
vietory at Knoclnmnuss. The assombly was roondodfor tho archbishopric. Rinuccini was 
sitting and engaged in hitter recrimination blockaded by Clanricarde. The kLter acted 
I seeMAuMAiioN, IIdbhh], Tho nuncio found with Ormonde and Inchiquin, and was deter- 
he had little power, ‘being now,’ says Bell- mined that no national synod should he held 
ings, ‘ bet ter known, and liis oxcommuniea- at Galway (ib. p. 639). Tho nuucio kept a 
tions by his often t hundering of thorn grown frigate ready for months, and at length sailed 
more cheap ’ ( Confederation and Wa r, v li. 38). for Havre on 23 Fob. 1648-9. 

Finding liis posit ion pleusnulor ad Waterford, Uinuccinl did not roach Rome till early in 
ho withdrew thither at tho end of January. November. Ilie agents had been smoothing 
In February Inchiquin took Carrick-on-Suir tho wayfor him, and working against Father 
for the parliament, and threatened Kilkenny, llowe, provincial of the barefooted Car- 
hut declared for tho Icing in April, and at molites, who hod boon there since January 
once sought an accommodation with tho con- on behalf of tho Irish supreme council, 
fodoracy on tho basis of tho status quo, and Uinuccini’s outward reception was konour- 
until Ormonde should ret urn to Ireland. Ri- ablo, bub Innocent, according to the oft- 
uuccini refused to 1 real with a general who repeat ud story, accused him of rash conduct, 
had killed priests, but the supremo council, On 28 March 1660 the pope empowered 
in spito of Rinuce'uii's threats, concluded a cortnin prelates to absolve those who had 
truce with Inchiquin on 20 May (ffl.vi. 235). disobeyed Riiniecini’s censuros. A general 
On the 27til Rinuccini, who was supported absolution was refused, for it would ‘ seem to 
by a majority of tho bishops, oxcoiniuuuieated lualco tho pope docido that the censures were 
all who adhered to the truce, and put under unjust, and it would further follow that the 
an interdict tho towns which submitted seo apostolic would positively approve of cen¬ 
to it (ib, p. 241). Four days lator tho tracts matlo with heretics, which it never 
supremo council appealed to Rome against did at any time’ (Confederation and War, 
this sentence. Rinuccini escaped from liil- vii. 118). 

kenny to U’Noill’s quarters at Maryborough, Rinuecini went hack to Fermo in June 
and thence by Athlone to Galway, whore he 1660, and was received therewith rejoicings, 
busied himself about tho convocation of a llo suffered an apoplectic seizure soon after, 
national synod. Tho party opposed to him and a second carried him off on 6 Dec. 1663. 
at Kilkenny pronounoou his rensuros null and Ho had adorned the hall of the aTchiepiscopal 
void [see Rout, David], Tho Jesuits, bore- palace with pictures to illustrate his Irish 
footed Carmelites, and cathedral clergy wore mission, but they were destroyed by Cardinal 
against tho nuncio, while the Franoieconsaud Puracoiani in the next century. lie leftbs- 
Dominicaus took liis side (Embassy, p. 463). hind him a vast quantity of papers. His only 
IlerosentedUieattitudo of tho jesuits bitterly, purely literary production was ‘II Capuccino 
attributing to them and their provincial Ma- Scozzese,’ purporting to ho a life of Georgs 
lone ‘ the greater share of the blame for tho Leslie (d. 1637) [q. v.l _ The preface to tlis 
loss of Ireland' (ib, p. 476), He even declared French version, of which there are many 
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editions, calls Rinuccini 4 hommB d’esprit, de 
eondition, et de haute probitA’ It was 
licensed by the prior and sub-prior of the 
Paris Jacobins, as 4 hiatoire merveilleuse et 
aba vdritable.’ 

As a statesman Rinuccini failed through 
lack of patience and adaptability, but as an 
ecclesiastic he deserves praise. Irish church 
■patronage was in his hands for some years, 
iad thore is abundant evidence of the pains 
betook to make good appointments. He was 
accused of making bishops who would be 
bis tools afterwards, hut Be Burgo was one 
of bis nominees. Ilia foibles were an uneasy 
sense of dignity, an almost childish delight 
mi the outward trappings of authority, and a 
despotio temper peculiarly unsuitable to the 
work in hand. lie quarrelled with every 
one who had an opinion of his own, and 
made personal enemies of men without whose 
support he was merely beating the air. 

[The chief printed authority is Xa Nunzia- 
tnra in Irland.i, by Giuseppe Aiazzi, Florence, 
18U, which was tianslalod by Annie IluUon ns 
Tho Embassy in Ireland, Dublin, 1873. Aiazzi 
vos librarian to the Rinuccini family ac Florence, 
*nd the manuscripts under liis ehargo, from 
which be published soloclions only, wore dis¬ 
persed after the doath of the marquis, Pietro 
Tuineosco Rimiccrai, in 1848. Many wore pur¬ 
chased by the Tuscan government, and those are 
now in tbo Ribliotccu Nuzioimlo at Florence, 
where they wore oxuminod by the present writer 
in March 1896. No papers relating to the Irish 
mission wore found among them. The cata¬ 
logues are rudimentary, but tbo officials, both of 
tbo library and archives, believe that all the 
documonts used by Ainm are now at Milan in 
the possession of tho Trivnlzi family, who are 
related to the Rinncciiii. Tho papers at Ilolk- 
huia aro described in the Hist. MSS, Comm. 
8th Rep. ii. 341. Among thorn is a copy of 
tho compilation mftdo for Tommaeo Riiiuooini 
after ids brothor's doath. Carlo referred to this 
eathe nuncio's memoirs, and Dr. Thomas Biroli 
fq, v.] attacked Curto for tho use he had turned 
it to. As Lord Luicoster's MS. it hus been more 
thoroughly explored for Gardiner’s History of 
tho Groat Civil War. A modern copy, wliioh has 
accompanied him to Australia, was made for 
Cardinal Moran, who has published many docu¬ 
ments in tho SpiaiLcgium Ossorionso, 3rd sor. Soo 
also Gilbert's Contemporary Hist, of Affairs in 
Ireland, nud Confederation and War in Irolund; 
Yindicice Catholicorum Hlbernioe, Paris, 1660 ; 
Bishop French's Unkind Deserter, 1875 Boln- 
siona della Battaglia. ... di cinque di Giugno, 
1040, Rome nnd Floronco, 1840 j Clarendon’s 
Hist, of tho Rebellion; Do Burgo's Hibornia 
Dominicana, 1762; Walsh's Iliet, of tho Remon¬ 
strance, 1674 ; Borlaso’s Hist, of the Execrable 
Irish Rebellion, 1880; Castlohavpn’s Momoirs, 
ed. 1716; Carto's Ormonde; Hardimau's Hist. 
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of Galway; and articles on PimsTost, Thomas, 
first Viscooht Taiu, nnd O'Boies, Mubrocob, 
first Ease of Inchiquin,] R. B-l. 

RIOLLAY, FRANCIS, M.D. (1748- 
1797)j physician, son of Christopher Riollay 
of Gumgamp, France, was born in Brittany. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there graduated B.A., devotmg himself 
mainly to classical studies. He published 
at Oxford inl776 a student’s edition of the 
text with Reitzius’s Latin version of Lucian's 
Trffir dei 'urrapiav miyypd(j>etv, dedicated to his 
friend, Thomas TVinstnnley. He was incor¬ 
porated at Oxford on 18 Jan. 1777, proceeded 
M.A. on 29 April 1780, and began to prac¬ 
tice medicine at Newbury. He published in 
1778 in London 1 A. Letter to Dr. Hardy on 
the Ilints he has given concerning the Origin 
of Gout,’ in which he makes the ingenious 
suggestion that gout is a disease of the ner¬ 
vous system, but fails to support it by any 
anatomical evidence. Dr. Hardy published 
a reply in 1780. Riollay graduated M.B. at 
Oxford in March 1782, and M.D. on 18 July 
1784. lie moved to London, where he lived 
in Hart Street, Bloomehury, and in 1788pub- 
lishcd 4 Tho Doctrines and Practice of Hip¬ 
pocrates in Surgery nnd Physic,’ an abstract 
of the Hippocratic writings, with a complete 
translation of the aphorisms. He became a 
candidate or member of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians on 9 Aug. 1781, and was elected a 
fellow on 16 Aug. 1786. In 1787 he deli¬ 
vered the Gulstonmn lectures, three in num¬ 
ber, on fever. They were published, with a 
Latin preface, in 1788, and contain a dear 
account of the classical, medieval, and then 
existing doctrines ns to fever, without any 
clinical illustrations orpersonalobservations. 
lie also gave tho Hnrveian oration in 1787, 
and was Croonian lecturer in 1788, 1789, 
and 1700. lie went to live at Margate in 
1791, and there died in 1791. 

[Mank's Coll, of Phys. ii. 367; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Works.] N. M. 

RIOS, JOSEPH de MENDOZA x (1762- 
1813), astronomer. [See Mendoza.] 

RIOU, EDWARD (1768 P-1801), cap¬ 
tain. in the navy, after serving in the Bar- 
flour, flagship of Sir Thomas Pye [q. v.], at 
Portsmouth, and in the Romney with vice- 
admiral John Montagu on the Newfoundland 
station, joined the Discovery as a midship¬ 
man with Captain Charles Olerke [q. v7], 
whom ho followed to the Resolution. On 
his return to England he passed his exami¬ 
nation on 19 Oct. 1780, being then, accord¬ 
ing to his passing certificate, upwards of 
twenty-two. On 28 Oct. 1780 he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 

4 ii 
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then appointed to the Scourge in the West 
Indies, and on 8 Feb. 1782 woe discharged 
from her to ITaslar hospital. From April 
1788 to June 1784 he was serving in the 
Ganges guardship at Portsmouth; and, after 
nearly two years on half pay, was appointed 
in March 1780 to the Salisbury, flagship of 
Hoar-admiral John Elliot at Newfoundland. 
In November 1788 ho was again placed on 
half pay, but in April 1789 was appointed 
to command the Guardian, a 44-gun ship, 
ordered out to Sydney with stores, cattle, 
and convicts. The Guardian sailed in the 
autumn, and on 24 Doc., being then in lut. 
44° S. and long. 41° E., foil in with a hugo 
iceberg or ice-island, from which lliou dot or- 
mined to fill up his water. 13ut, approach¬ 
ing it for that purpose, the ship struck heavily 
on a point which extended a long way under 
water, and on gotling off appeared to ho 
sinking, Next day Riou sont away the boats 
with as many men as tlioy could hold, to 
endeavour to reach the Gape of Good IIopo, 
distant more than four hundred loaguos. 
After nine days they wore piokud up l>y a 
French merchant ship,and wrru safely landed 
at tlio Oapo on 18 Jan. The position of 
Riou, meontimo, was one of extrome danger, 
from the stato of the ship, the violonco 
of the weather, and the unruly temper of 
the convicts. But courage, seamanship, and 
tact overcame all difficulties, and after a 
voyage almost without a parallel, the Guar¬ 
dian sighted the Cape on 21 Fob. 1700, and 
was towed into Table Bay by boats sont out 
to lior assistance. SIio was then run on the 
beaoh and became a complete wreck. Lliou 
returned to England, where ho was imme¬ 
diately promoted to tlio rank of commandor, 
and to that of captain on 4 Juno 1791. 

In 1793 he was appointed to the Rose 
frigato, one of tho squadron wliichj in No¬ 
vember, Railed with Sir John Jervis (after¬ 
wards Earl of St, Vincent) [q. v.] for (ho 
AVasb Indies, where sho was present at (lie 
operations against Martinique and Guade¬ 
loupe in 1794. In 1795 ho was moved into 
the Boauliou of 40 guns; but his health 
gave way, and ho waB invalided. He after¬ 
words commanded tlio Princess Augusta 
yacht, and in July 1709 commissioned tho 
Amazon frigato, which in 1801 was attachod 
to the fleet sent to tho Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [a, vj, took the 
commander-in-cliiol and Lord Nelson in to 
examine the defences of Copenhagen on 
81 March, and on 1 April lod the detaohod 
squadron through tho narrow channel by 
which it advancod. During the night of 
1 April Riou was in almost constant attend¬ 
ance onNolson; and in the last instructions 


prior to the battle of Copenhagen the frigates 
and email craft were placed under his 
‘to perform such service as he is directed bv 
Lord Nelson. When the battle began m 
consequence of three of the English dUm 
having got on shore, the Crown battery was 
left unopposed. Riou, with the frigates 
endeavoured to fill the void, but their feeble 
armament was no matoh for the hatterv’s 
heavy guns, t and they suffered great loss 
Riou himBelf was severely wounded in the 
head hy_ a splinter, but was sitting on a 
gun-carriage encouraging his men when a 
cannon-shot cut him in two. From Parker’s 
letter reporting his death (Niooias, iv. 320 ) 
it apponrs that he was not married, and that 
his mother was still living. Riou is de¬ 
scribed by Brenton ilb having all the quali¬ 
ties of ' a perfect officer.’ Nekon, who had 
no acquaintance with him before 31 March 
was much struck by tho discipline of the 
Amazon, and conceived an immediate affec¬ 
tion for iiim. ‘ Tn poor dear Riou,’ be wrote 
‘tlio country haB sustained an irreparable 
loss’ (il>. vii. p. ccv). Parliament voted a 
monument, to his momory in St.Paul's; and 
in literature his name will live as ‘ the gal¬ 
lant good Riou ’ of Campbell’s ballad. 

[List Books and Official Tapers in the Public 
Ruoord Office; Bronton's Naviil Hist. i. 90;Naval 
Chronicle, v. 482; Nicolas's Nelson Despatches, 
iv. 302-80.] J. K. L. 


RIPARIIS, »D. [See Redtors.] 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (d. 1490?), alche¬ 
mist, was horn at Riploy in Yorkshire of a 
family wbioli seoms to have become extinct 
during tho fifteenth century. In his ‘ Me¬ 
dulla Alchimiro ’ (Sloans MS. 1624) Ripley 
gives tho names of nine places in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire whore his kindred were 
found. According to his own account, be 
was an August,inian and a canon of Bridling¬ 
ton, who had studied in Romo and at other 
places in Italy. In 1471 he was in England 
zealously pursuing tho study of alchemy, and 
in 1470 he dedicated his ‘ Medulla Alchimise’ 
to George Nevillofq.v.], archbishop of York, 
lie aBked bis patron for a home hi some re¬ 
ligious house. Tlio death of the archbishop 
probably forced Ripley to return to Bridling¬ 
ton, whore ho seems to have been buried. 
What purports to bo an early drawing of 
his grave is found in Cotton, MS. Vit, E. x, 

ltiploy was probably the first to popularise 
the works attributed to Raymond Lully, 
which wore translated into Latin in 1446, 
and exerted great influence in England on 
the alchemical revival. He wrote several 
works, including ' Ooucordanti® Guidonis et 
Raimundi [Lullii],' which appeared probably 
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after 1471, and a cantilena in imitation of 
Lully between 1450 and 1470. In 1471 be 
compiled ‘The Compound of Alchemie,’ a 
treatise in English dedicated to Edward IV. 
This work illustrates the growing interest in 
alchemy which the relaxation of the law 
against multiplying gold encouraged, espe¬ 
cially in London and Westminster. At 
the same time it shows traces of Platonist 
influences. Manuscripts are in the libraries 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (No. 
clxxii. fol. 17). and in University Library, 
Cambridge (Ff. ii. 23; a fragment is also 
in Cambr. Univ. MS. Kk. vi.30, ff. 42 i-46). 
It was first printed in 1691, 'with eertaine 
briefe additions . . . set foorth by Ralph 
Hubbards,’ and then by Asbmole in bis 
1 Theatrum Obomicnm,’ 1662. 

Ripley’s ‘Medulla Alohimim* was also 
very popular; tbs dedication alone to the 
archbishop of York is printed by Asbmole. 
Ripley was undoubtedly (be most widely 
studied of tlio later alchemists. His worlrs 
(‘ Opera Ohiniica’) were printed in Latin at 
Cassel in 1649, and many of the English 
pieces appear in Asbmole’s ‘ Theatrum Che- 
micum/ 1652. In 1678 there appeared an 
anonymous book of some interest, entitled 
< Ripley Reviv’d: or an exposition mpon Sir 
George Riploy’s Hormetico-Poetical Works,’ 
London, 1678, 8vo (CJoesihi, Collectanea, ix. 
107). 

The alchemist Ripley has been confused 
with George (or Gregory) Ripley (d. 1400 P), 
a Carmelite friar of Rost on, and author of 
lives of St. Botolpliond John of Bridlington 
and of ‘ llistoria Oompnssionis Marias.’ None 
of these worlrs are known to be extant (Ln- 
iujp, ed. 1709, p. 383; Bii.ii, 16,67, p. 622). 

[Coxo’s Oat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque Oxon.; 
Cat. MSS. in Univ. Cambr. Libr. j Vossius’s 
Jliat. Lat. 1061, p. 037; Oudin’s Comment, de 
Hcriptt. iii. col. 2072 j Waite’s LiveB of Al- 
chumyst icnl Philosophers, pp. 134-6; Tanner’s 
Btbl. Brit. ; Wnrton’s English Poetry ; Puller’s 
Worthies of England.) R. S. 

RIPLEY, THOMAS {d. 1768), archi¬ 
tect, born in Yorkshire, is said to have walked 
to Loudon, as a lad, to seek his fortune. He 
at first worked as a canpentor, andaffcerwards 
kept a coffee-shop in Wood Street, Oheapsids. 
On 14 March I70C he was admitted to the 
freedom of the Oarpentors’ Company, He 
owed Ms advancement in life to the patron¬ 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, one of whose 
servants he married. In 1718 he was clerk 
of the works at the King’s Mews, and under¬ 
took his first public work in that year, when 
he rebuilt the custom-house, which had been 
destroyed by fire in 1716. The new building 


was itself burnt down in 1814. On 10 Aug. 
1721 Ripley was appointed chief carpenter to 
all hia majesty’s works and buildings in Eng¬ 
land, in succession to Grinling Gibbons. 
From 1722 to 1736 he was engaged in carry¬ 
ing out Colin Campbell's design for Hough¬ 
ton Hall, Norfolk, for Sir R. Walpole, in¬ 
troducing many improvements of his own. 
‘Plans and Elevations of Houghton ’ wa 3 
published by Ripley, jointly with William 
Kent [q. v.] and Isaac Ware [q. v.l, in 2 vols. 
fol. 1756-60. From 1724 to 1730 he was 
also building Lord Walpole's sent, Wolterton 
House, Norfolk, according to Horace Wal¬ 
pole ' one of the beat houses of the size in 
England.’ From 1724 to 1726 he was en¬ 
gaged in building the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
which R. Adam afterwards completed by 
adding the facade, Ripley’s estimate for this 
building was 22,400?. In 1729 he designed 
the interior and roof of the chapel at Green¬ 
wich Hospital, which was burnt in 1779, 
Meanwhile, on 8 May 1726, he became comp¬ 
troller of the hoard of works in succession to 
Sir John Vanbrugh, and held this appoint¬ 
ment till 1738. In 1737 he was appointed 
keeper of his majesty’s private roads, gates, 
and bridges, and conductor in his royal pro¬ 
gresses. In 1742 he obtained a grant of arms 
from the Heralds’ College. In June 1744 he 
paid his fine to he excused serving the office 
of sheriff of London and Middlesex. He 
died 10 Feb. 1768 at his official residence at 
Hampton Court, and was buried in Hampton 
church, where he is commemorated Mr a slab 
in the floor. His first wife died on 17 Nov. 
1737. On 22 April 1742 he married Miss 
Bucknoll of Hampton, Middlesex, who is 
said to have had a fortune of 40,0001. He 
left three sons, the eldest of whom inherited 
a considerable fortune, and several daughters. 
His portrait, by Gardiner, is at Wolterton, 
and a later portrait, by J. Highmore, is in 
the possession of bus descendants. Ripley 
was gibbeted by Pope in the distich: 

Heaven visits with a teste the wealthy fool. 

And needs no rod but Ripley with his rule 


S pittle to Burlington, 11.17,18, and note). 

e attack is attributed by Walpole to the 
jealousy of Pope’s patron, Lord Burlington, 
who wanted the comptrollership for his own 
architect, Kent. Ripley’s designs were heavy 
and tasteless, but he was skilled in construc¬ 
tion, and the interior arrangements of his 
buildings were convenient. 

[Gent. Mag. vii. SIS, 702, yiii. 166, 222, xii. 
274, xiv. 383, xxviii. 94; Builder, ix. 2-3, xx. 
S6H; Viet, of Architecture; Pope, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, iii. 173; Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
ed. Wornum, p. 769.] C. D. 

4x2 
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RIPON, Emu. of. [See RonursoN, Fai> 
dtiriok Joxiir, first Earl, 1782-1869.] 

RIPPINGILLE, EDWARD VILLIERS 
(1798P-1869), painter and ■writer on aTt, 
stated to have been born in 1798, was son of a 
farmer at King's Lynn in Norfolk, and as an 
artist was soil-taught. In 1813 he exhibited 
a small subject-picture, ‘Enlisting,’ at the 
Royal Academy. In the ensuing years ho 
met with some success, exhibiting ‘ A Scone 
in a Gaming House,’ * A Country Post Office,’ 
and similar subjects. lie next turned his 
attention to representations of English do¬ 
mestic and rural life, such as ‘ Going 1 o the 
Fair,’ ‘A Recruiting Party,’ &c., and a series 
of six pictures onlitlod ‘The Progress of 
Drunkenness,’ In 1837 Rippingille wont to 
Rome, where ho devoted himself to Italian 
subjects until 18-16, lie then returned homo 
and resumed pictures of English life. In 
LH43 lio was a competitor lit the West¬ 
minster (tart oon Exhibition, and gained one 
of the prizes. Rippingille was also a writer 
and lecturer on art subjects, and contributed 
storios and articles to ‘ Rent ley's Magazine,’ 
1 ho ‘ Art Journal,’ and other periodicals. 1 n 
1813 ho started an art periodical entitled 
‘ The Artist’s mid Amateur’s Magazine,’ 
which hud a short enveov. Rippingillo's 
writings mul criticisms on art mid artists 
wore tinged wiLli an egotism and prejudice 
which nob ttnCcoquently gave otl'enee. Ue 
died suddenly on 22 April 1869 of hoavt 
disease at. the Tailway station of Swan Vii- 
hifio in Hiirepsliire. Thorn is a picture by 
him in Uii> Sheepshanks collection at tliu 
South Kensington Museum. 

| Redgrave's Diet, of Mldsts; Art iTourn.il, 
1869, p. 187; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1700- 
1893.] L. 0. 

RIPPON, JOHN (3761-1830), baptist 
divine, the son of John Rippon, n baptist 
minister first at Tiverton and then at 
ITp-OMery, Devon, was born at Tiverton on 
29 April 1761, lie was educated at the 
British Academy, entered tlio ministry, and 
on 1 Aug. 1773 became pastor of the liapt ihl 
churi h in (.tarter Lane, Tooley Street (after¬ 
wards removed in uoiiscipumco of llm re¬ 
building of London Bridge, 1826-31, to New 
Park Struct, whom a new chapel was oom- 

J ileted on (i May IB.'iii). Of Ida predecessor, 
)r. John Gill [q. v.J, ho wrote a ‘ Brioi 
Memoir,’ published two years after his own 
death (London, 1838, 8 vu), These two di- 
vinus occupied the same pastoral office in 
succession for a period of upwards of 117 
years. Like the majority of his co-religionists, 
■Nippon gave Iris warm sympathy to the 
Americans during tho war of independence, 


and .was in correspondence with 
baptists on the other side of the AtWt? 
Ilia Baptist College of Providence T)K n j' 

D.D. ni 1792. From 1790 until 1809 pin 
edited * The Bantiet Annual Iiegister/hclm£ 
mg valuable ‘ sketches of the state of relil n 
among different denominations of good Sen 
at homo and abroad.’ In 1803 ho primed 
‘A Discourse on the Origin and Progress of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
lodge among the Poor'from the foundation 
of the society m ] 760 down to 1802. Prom 
1800 i onwards he began collecting materials 
relating to Bunhill Fields. The bulk of 
his manuscript collections, occupying eleven 
volumes (Addit. MSS. 28513-23), was p ur - 
chasod by I ho Brit isli Museum on 23 July 
1870 from 'Mrs. liippon,’ a daughter-in-law 
and includes many ongravod portraits, and 
valuable, if diffuse, biographies of several 
hundred nonconformist divinos. Anothercol- 
loction of ‘Bunhill inscriptions’ madB by 
Itippon is preserved in the library of the 
Heralds’ Oolloge, Doctors’ Commons. The 
‘Bunliill Memorials’ (1849), by John An¬ 
drews Jones [q. v.], fulfils liippon’s design. 

Nippon is best known ns tlio compiler of a 
‘Selection of Hymns from tlio Best Authors, 
intended ns nn Appendix to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns,’London, 1827, 12mo; 
tlio British Museum lias nn interleaved 
copy, with tlio author’s manuscript notes and 
revisions. Itippon published a lontli edition, 
with sixty addit ionnl liyinns, in 1800 (Lon¬ 
don, 1 2 mo). A thirl iotli edition, witli further 
additional liyinns, nppoarod in 1830; and 
in 1811 appeared Iho ‘ cmnprehonsive edi¬ 
tion,’ known lo hymnologists as ‘ Tho Com¬ 
prehensive liippon,’ containing in all 1,170 
hvmns in one hundred metres. Among 
the few hymns of Nippon's own composition 
are some of acknowledged merit, such ns 
‘ Tho day lias dawned, Jehovah comes.’ lie 
also print ud nil * Index to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns’ (Loudon, 1810,12mo), besides 
a baptist catechism and several separate ser¬ 
mons. The sale of his hymnal is said to have 
brought him in a comfortnhio income, liippon 
died m London on 17 Doc. 1830, in the eiglity- 
sixl h year of his ago anil tlio sixty-fourth year 
of his ministry, und was buried in Bunhill 
Fields cometery on 24 Deo. The British 
Museum purchased, on 12 Aug. 1883, four 
stout volumes of Itippon’s correspondence 
(Addit. MSS. 25380-89), arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order of writers, with tlio anonymous 
letters at iho end. Many of these letters 
are addressed to Rippon as to a confessor, 
and are of psychological intorest. 

A younger brother, Thomas Rippon (1761- 
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1885 ), bom at Tiverton in 1761, entered the in 1605 and completed in 1630, was circu- 
Bnnk of England, was trained in tlie severe lated in manuscript copies until 1714, when 
school of Abraham Newlaiid [q.y.], and even- a garbled edition was issued by Edmund 
tually succeeded liim as chief o&shier. Hedied Curll [q. in two small octavo volumes 
at tho bank on 18 Aug. 1835. During over fifty (reissued in 1723, and by another pub- 
years’service he took but one holiday, which lisher, Meres, in 1725 and 1733). In 1772 
be abridged to three days. By preciseness, IVilliam Chappie (jq. v.] issued proposals 
lodgment, and thrift, lie amassed 60,0001. for a new edition, with a continuation to his 
Went. May. 1836, ii. 331 2, 670). own time, but lived to complete only a small 

The John Rippon, composer of 5 The Ornci- part of it, which wos published in 1785, four 
fivion, ft Sacred Oratorio 1 in vocal score, fol. years after his death. In 1811 an excellent 
(Sac. Harm. Soc. Cat. p. 68), appears to have edition was published from a manuscript 
been ft nephew of the divine. belonging to John Coles of Stonehouse. 

(Times, 20 Dec. 1838; John Andrews Jones's It was pintly edited by one of the pub- 
linnhill Memorials, pp. _ 232-0; BapList Mag. lishers, Rees of Plymouth; by John Taylor, 
1837. P- 36 : Hi may's Hist, of English Baptists, F.R.S., of Holwell House, near Tavistock, 
lii, 462; Ann. Reg. 18.17, p. 162 ; Julian's Diet. who contributed sixty-eight pages of addi- 
ofHymnology; Rotes und Queries, 8 th set. xi. tiomal matter containing the history of pro- 
26.] " ■ porty in some parishes down to that period; 

RISDON, TRISTRAM (1680 P-1640), to- by william Woollcombe,M.D., ofPlymouth; 
pograplior, bom at Win scot St. Giles, near and by tho Rev. John SweteofOxtonHou°e, 
Torrington, Devonshire, about 1580, was Kenton. Devonshire ( Western Antiquary, 
eldest eon of William Risdon (d. 1622), who vi. 218). An index to the ‘Survey,’ by 
was third eon of Giles Ilisdon of Bableigh, Arthur B. Prowee, M.D., was commenced 
Paridiam, Devonshire. His mother Joan in the 1 Ti'ansactions ’ of the Devonshire 
(d. 1610) was daughter of George Pollard, Association for 1894 (xm 419). 
of Langley, High Bickinglon, Devonshire, Risdon was apparently a puritan, some- 
and rcliel of Michael Barry (d. 1670) of what inclined to proaeh and moralise, but 
Winscot. Wood, in liis inaccurate aeeount his observations are nowhere obtrusive, 
of him, eonjeotuves that ‘ about the end of Many quaint touches are met with through- 
Blisabeth’a reign’ I 10 entered either Exeter out tho book. I 11 Risdon are told for the ursu 
College or Broad gates Hall (now Pembroke time the old Devonshire stories of Elflida and 
College), Oxford, hut left tho university Ethel wold, of Ohilde the Hunter, Budockside 
without a degree. He inherited the estnto and hie daughter, and tho Tiverton Pire. 
of Winseot from his linlf-sisieron the mother's Risdon also left in manuscript a ‘Note- 

side, Thomarin Barry, wife of John Trip- book’ containing further genealogical and 
coney of Gulvnll, Cornwall, who died child- heraldic collections on Devonshire. It is 
less, Hero he himeolf died in June 1040, preserved in the library of the dean and 
and'was buried in St. Giles’s church on the chapter at Exeter, and has been edited from 
23rd of thal month. In 1608 I 10 married the original manuscript by James Dallas and 
Pasclia, daughter of Thomas Chaff or Chafe Henry G, Porter, 1897. 

(d. 1G05) of Oliaflcombo, _Somerset, and [Trans, of Devonshire Assoc. vii. 79, xiv. 48, 
Exeter, by whom lie had iaeuo two sons, jq (with list of manuscript copies of the ‘ Smi¬ 
thies (1608-1044) and William, and two voy’); Bouse and Courtneys Bibl Cornnb. 
daughters, Margaret (A. 1030) and Joan, ij, 572 ; Wood's Athenm Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 
After the doath of Giles, tho elder eon, 009; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 1701, p. 
without issue, and of Mary Risdon, daughter 647; Lysons’s Magna Britannia voL vi.pt. i. p„ 
of the eecond sou William, who, though four ecxii, pt. ii. pp. 1 . 2, 246-7; R'edons Survey, 
times marriod, left 110 surviving issue, Wins- od, 1811, mtrodnetion and p. 421; 
cot came to liohert Lovett, son of Edward Devonshire Collections, 204-6; Not« and 
Lovott of Tavistock Devonslum, by the Bibl. ManSal 

heiress of Jainos llonrlo 10OO)of lorf> „ 2097; Alii bone’s Diet, of Authors, h, 

Tawstoclr, who had married Joan {A. 1682), V" J D p avidson » a Blw , Devon.] CL &. 

ESo<L° U p g ni) aUS “ ( ’ RISHANGERj WILLIAM. (1260P- 

Ihsdon l’ivo'd on intimato terms with hi. 1312 P), monk of St. A^bans ^d ebro- 
brotliortopographers, SirWilliamPolo(1661- nmler, derived his name from the vdlage 
1835) [q. v.] and Tiiomns Westoote (Jl. Rishangles, about four miles distant from 
1639) fq. v.] and derived much assistance Eye in Buffo!It, where his is supposed tio lutve 
from their collections. Ills ‘ Cliorograpliical been bom. He w, l>yh» 

Description or Survey of Devon, 1 'commenced nient (given in .acsimile from the au b 
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graphical memorandum of MS. Bibl. Beg. 
14 C. 1, as a frontispiece to IIalliwell’s 
Oamdou Boc. edit, of tlie Citron, do Beilis), 
a monk of forty-oue years’ standing, and 
sixty-two yoars of age, on 8 May 1812, so 
tliat lie was probably bom in 12fi0, and became 
a Benodictino at St. Albans Abbey in 1271, 
The date, 8 May, is more probably that of 
his ‘profession’ than of his birth. Tho zeal 
for composing chronicles which had so dis¬ 
tinguished the 8t. Albans community in tho 
days of Matthew Paris had almost died 
away in the generation of monies that 
succeeded the great historian. Rishanger 
rekindled tho desire for historical composi¬ 
tion. lie describes himself as ‘ cronigraphus ’ 
or ‘ eronicator,’ which probably moans s imply 
wrilor of chronicles, though it might woll 
rofor to tho deflnito position of official abboy 
chronicler which ltoger of 'Wondovor [q. v.] 
and Mntthow Paris I q. v.] had held in earlier 
t hues. But Bale and subsequent wri tors ole- 
valo this statement into tho baseless theory 
that Rishanger was tho salariod and oilioial 
ohroniolar of Henry III, and ovon ‘historio¬ 
grapher royal.’ Bale, regardless of chro¬ 
nology, makes him tho immodiato successor 
of Matthew Paris as royal historian, though 
Mattliow died in 1959, when Rishanger was 
< mly nine yoars old. Tho dale of Rishangor’s 
doatli is uncertain. Tf Rishanger wrote tho 
elironiole (1250-1800) published as his by 
rionryThomasBiloy [q.v.lin tho Bolls Borios, 
it might he inferred that he was still alivo in 
1827, since ho makes a reference to the doatli 
of liuward If ( Chronica , p. 119, ud. Riloy), 
Hut. this would give him an ago very rare 
in tho thirteenth century, and it seems very 
muohmoro likely that, ho died not long after 
lie wrote the reference to himsolf in 1812. 

Tho inostimporlant of J tishangor’s writing s, 
and tho one most certainly assignable to his 
pen, is his ‘ Narratio do Bollis apud Lowes 
et Evesham,’ which oxtonds from 1258 to 
1207, and gives, with a good deal of vigour, 
picturesque detail, and political insight, an 
excellent account of tliohnrons’ wars. It was 
written inBishaugor’s old age, In ono place 
ho alludes to tho siege of (Stirling in 1801 
{Chron. do fSollis, p. 25). Tho autobiogra¬ 
phical pannage already quoted shows it was 
not complotod hoforo 8 May 1812. Tho 
writer usos as sources the worlc of Matthew 
Paris, tho ‘ Liber Additamontorum,’ and tho 
first Oontimmtor of Matthew, 1200-01. 
There may bo much in tho part after 1204 
which is takon from conlomporary continua¬ 
tions now lost. But details like the cha¬ 
racter of Simon do Montfort (who is com¬ 
pared to Josiah, St, John tho Baptist, and 
the apostles)may well como fromBishauger’s 


youthful reminiscences, as 
muses to tho condition of England aL li 
domestic history of St. Alban^ He “ 
oyer, so ardent a panegyrist of Simon thm 
M. Bfimont (Simon do Montfort, p. xi) fc. 
scribes the book as a hagiography. 


fragment ake^f q^T^hfcS 
ot tho manuscript, are enough to establish 
conclusively Bislianger’B authorship Th« 
manuscript is written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century. It was elaborately if 
not yory priticaliy edited by James Orchard 
Tlftlliwoll-Phillipps [q. v.] for the Camden 
Society m 1840. The am obiographical frair- 
mnnt was long detached from Bishamrefs 
* Narratio ’ and pastod on to another manu- 
script (Bibl. MB. Bog. 14 O. i.), to make it 
appear that Bisliangor was the compiler of 
tlio letter of Edward I to Boniface VIII in 
1801 with regard to his claims to the Scottish 
crown. It wae restored to its original place 
by Sir F. Madden. 

Only ono other work is certainly to be 
attributed to Rishangor. This is the short 
chronicle published by Biloy in his Bolls 
Series volume of 1805 (pp. 411-28). The 
full title runs ‘ Qurodam Rccapitulalio brevis 
de guslis domini Edwardi,’ to which is pre¬ 
fixed tho rubric 1 Willolmi Bislmnger Renta 
Edwardi Primi llogis Angliro.’ These mmols 
are found in MB. Bibl. Beg. 14 0. i. and 
Oolton. M R. Olaudius, T). vi. They have no 
great value, containing lit tie special informa¬ 
tion, Dr. Lioburmann (Mon. Germ. Hist, 
Script, xxviii. 512) accepts, with Riley, the 
authorship of Bisliangor, on the authority 
of tho manuscript attestation. 

Besides this chronicle of tho wars and 
the 1 CiBSta Edwardi,’ Bale attributes five 
other historical works to Rishanger. But 
this only other book in his list which can 
claim to bn written by Bishanger is ths 
lengthy chronicle which forms tlie hulk of 
Riley's previously memtionod Bolls Series 
volume (pp. 1 280), This work is, in part at 
least, extant in sevoral manuscripts, Of 
these MB. Bibl. Beg. 14 C. vii. (1259-1272), 
Cotton. MS, Claudius E. iii. (1259-1297), 
Cotton. MS. Faustina 13. ix. (1259-1806) 
are tho tlivoo oldest. The Inst of these is the 
fullest and is tho main basis of Riley's text 
Biloy, while accepting on the faith of 
the manuscript title, * Willolmi Bishanger 
Mnnoolii S. Albuni Chronica,’ Biehanger’s 
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be deemed an open question.’ There can 
be little doubt that Rishanger had no hand 
in this part of the work. It was not com¬ 
pleted Before 1827, and chronological con¬ 
siderations make it impossible that Rishanger 
was alive then. M. Bfimont (Simon de Mont- 
f 0 rt, ix-xi) is of opinion, too, that Rishanger 
was not responsible for the early part of the 
chronicle. In its oldest manuscript (MS. 
Bibl. Reg- Id C. vii.) Riley’s chronicle is 
given as a continuation of Matthew Paris, 
andconeeals the name of the compiler (Rue y, 
Introd. p. xxi). It is just possible tnat the 
Camden Society chronicle is an elaborated 
edition, with embellishments and amplifica¬ 
tions of the more frigid and dry, but more pre¬ 
cise and accurate, narrative edited by Riley. 

[Willelmi Rishanger Chronica et Annales, ed. 
H.T. Riley (Rolls Her.), with the editor’s intro¬ 
duction, especially pp. ix-xvi; the Chronicle 
of William do Rishanger of the Barons’ Wars, 
ed. J. 0. Ilalliwoll (Camden Soc.); Monumenta 
Germ. Hist., Seriptoros, xxviii. £12-13; Bale's 
Scriptt. Brit, Oat. pp. 37G—7; Tanner's Bibl. 
Brit., Bemont’s Simon do MonLfort ] T. F. T. 

RISHTON, EDWARD (1660-1688), 
catholic divine, descended from an ancient 
family near Blackburn, Lancashire, was born 
in the diocese of Chester in 1560. He became 
a stndent at Oxford about 1668, ‘ as it seems 
in Brasenoso College,’ and he graduated B.A. 
on 30 April 1672 (Oxford XJniv. Register,va\. 
ii, pt, iii. p. 16). Soon afterwards he with¬ 
drew to the continent, and began to study 
theology in the English College at Douay on 
1 Oct. 1673. On 10 Nov. 1670 he and John 
Wright, B.D., wore sent to Rhoims to pre¬ 
pare the way for the migration to that city 
of their brethren in Douay. Ha was ordained 
priest at Oambray on 6 April 1677. In the 
same year he was sent to Rome, whence he 
returned toDouay in 1680, and was appointed 
to the English mission. On 20 Nov. 1681 he, 
with Edmund Campion [q.v.], Ralph Sher- 
win, and other priosts, was tried for high 
treason at Westminster, and condemned to 
death (Sxow, Annales, p. 896), The capital 
sentence, howevor, was not executed upon 
him, and ho was among the twenty-one 
jesuits, seminarists, and other 1 massing 
priests ’ who, on 21 Jail. 1684-6, were shipped 
at tho Tower wharf to be conveyed to France, 
and baimhod tho realm for ever. They ware 
landed at Boulognn-sur-Mor, and were sont 
under conduct to Abbeville (Holinbhde, 
Chronicles, iii. 1879,1880). Rishton arrived 
at the college of Douay, then temporarily 
settled at Rheims, on 8 March 1684-6. After 
a brief sojourn there ho proceeded tothe uni¬ 
versity of Pont-tV-Mousson in Lorraine, with 
tjie intention of taking a dogrse in divinity. 


He soon fled from that place, in order to 
avoid the plague, hut became infected with 
the malady, and|died near Sainte-Mfinahould 
on 29 June 1686 (Dodd, Churoh Hist. ii. 74). 
He waa buried there by the care of John 
Barnes [q. v.J a Benedictine. 

Rishton corrected and completed an im¬ 
perfect work in Latin on the history of the 
Reformation in England. This had been left 
to him by its author, Dr. Nicholas Sanders 
[q.v.], at his death, together with a small 
portion of a continuation beginning with the 
reign of Elizabeth. The work was published 
as ‘ De Ongine ac Progressu Schismatis An- 
glioani,' Cologne, 1686,8vo. In the continua¬ 
tion, ‘ which was, in a manner, all his,’ Rishton 
printed two tracts, ‘Rerum pro religions 
catholics ac in turri Londinensi gestarum, 
ab an. 1680 ad an. usque 1685, indiculus seu 
diarium,’ and ‘ Religiosorum et sacerdotum 
nomina, quipro defensione priinatua Roman® 
Ecolesiee par Martyrium consummati sunt, 
sub Henrico VUlAnglimRege.’ The latter 
is mostly extracted from Sanders's hook, 1 De 
visibili Monarchia Ecclesi®.’ 

Rishton’s other works are: 1. 1 Synopsis 
rerum ecclesiasticarum ad annum Chnsti 
1677,’ Douay, by Jean Bogard, 1696, fol.; a 
chronological table drawn up in twelve 
oolumnB for the use of the English students 
at Douay. 2. ‘Schema per provocationem 
catholici ad protestantem doctum de dif- 
ferentiis inter vieibilem ecclesiam Romanam, 
et occultum ac inauditum protestantium 
ccotum,’ Douay, 1675, 12mo. This work, 
which is mentioned by Tanner, is in English; 
it begins with the words ‘ Firsts, seeing it 
cannot be denyed.’ 8. ‘Profession of his Faith 
made manifest, and confirmed by twenty-four 
Reasons or Motives.’ 

[Buckley and Madan's BrasenoBe Oal. p. 6; 
Camden's Annals, translated by R. N. 1636, 
p. 262; DuthilloBul, Bibl. Donaiaionne, 1842, 
p. 42; Fray's Records, vi. 69, 132; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. early ear. iii. 12 59 ; Law's Con¬ 
flict betwoan Seculars and Regulars, p, xxxix; 
Pits, Be Anglia Scriptoribus, p. 787; Records 
of theEnglish Catholics, i, 438, ii. 476; Sanders's 
Rise and Growth of the Anglican Sohism (Lewie), 
introd, pp. xiv and 379; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, 
p. 684; Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 611, 
and Fasti, i. 189,] T. C. 

RISHTON, NICHOLAS (d. 1418), diplo¬ 
matist, was presumably a native of Rishton, 
Lancashire, and was, line others of his name, 
educated at New College, Oxford, where ha 
was fellow in 1407 (Ejbby, Winchester Scho¬ 
lars, pp. 29,36). On 9 June 1391 he was one 
of the clerks who were engaged at the Roman 
curia on the suit of John de w altham, bishop 
of Salisbury, with his chapter ( Faidera, vii. 
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702). lie held, tlio prebend of Polo at Credi- 
ton till 1410, and in 1809 ho obtained the 
prebond of St. Stephen, Beverley. lie was 
one of the English commissioners to negotiate 
with Franco on 28 April 1408, and was em¬ 
ployed in negotiations with the French and 
Flomings during the groatorparL of this and 
the following two years. The French and 
English representatives could not agree on the 
basis for negotiations, and in October 1404 
1-tisliton crossed over to England to lay the 
matter before tlio king at Coventry. On 
12 Nov. lie and his colleagues had fresh in¬ 
structions for treating with Franco and 
Flanders (ib. viii. 801,327,844,375-7; Ilitt- 
ansT 0 ir,p. 404; Nicolas, Proa. Privy Council, 

ii. 240-2). Itishton rotumod to Calais on 
5 Dec.,and tho negotiations proceeded thro ugh 
the spring without much result. Atthoondof 
1408 ho wont with Sir John Colvil and 3okn 
Bolton on a mission lo l’opo Gregory, and 
appears to have boon present as one of tho 
English roprosentatives at. Pisa. Itishton 
hail papal graces mb e.rpectatione in 1406 
for prebends at York, Salisbury, and Lincoln. 
Ho was probondary of Nether Avon, Salis¬ 
bury, from 4 Juno i408 till liis death in Juno 
1418. In 1401 lie is described as doctor 
utriusque juris and auditor of causes in tho 
holy apostolic palace. A number of letters 
written by Itishton and liis colleagues inoon- 
nool ion withhismissions in1408-4 uropriutad 
iu Hinges!on's ‘ Itoyal and Historical Loiters 
during tho Deign of Henry IV’ (cf. pp. ciii— 
cx). For seven of iho letters Dish ton is 
solely responsible. Itishton also wrote some 
sermons, and a treatise ‘Do tollendo iSchis- 
mat o,’ which Loland says was formerly in tho 
library at Westminster Abboy [Collectanea, 

iii. 48). Tlicro waH another Nicholas liisli- 
ton, who was rector of St. Ilionys Bnok- 
cliuroh in 1430 (NuwoouitT, liepartorium, i. 
880), and who may bo tho person of that 
name who had a grace to incept in canon 
law at Oxford on 25 3 an. 1443. 

[Bymor'a Feodora, orig, oil it.; Nicolas's Prn- 
coodiugs and Ordinances of tlio Privy Council; 
Ilingestou’s Itoyal and Historical Letters, 
IlonrylV (Bolls 8or.); Wylio’s Ilist. of England 
under llonry IV, i. 471-2, ii. 79, iii. 300 (soo 
noto 8 for further authorities), and 373; Tan¬ 
ner's Uibl, Ilrit,-IIiJi. p. 036.] O. L. K. 

RISING, JOHN (1756-1815), portrait 
and subject painter, had a largo practice in 
London, and was a regular oxhibitor at tho 
lloyal Aoadomy from 1785 until his death. 
Among many distinguished persons who sat 
to him were William Wilberforco, Lord Mel¬ 
ville, Lord Nelson, Sir William Blackstonp, 
Arthur Young, and Robert Bloomfield, His 
portraits are pleasing in colour, and executed 
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with groat truth and vigour; many of them 
have Tieen engraved. Rising- also pa g 
various fancy and domestic subjects, suZs 
Juyemle Employment,’ ‘Ballad Singe “ 
the Sentimental Shepherd,’ and the ‘ Infant 
Narcissus,’ some of winch were mezzotinted 

v V V ™ ftr ?’ , J - J °. n “- “id others. His por- 
trait of Blackslone is in the Bodleian Librarv 
that of the first Marquis of Downshire ih 
Hatfield, and that oi'Wilberforce in thecas 
session of the Earl of Crawford. Rising is 
Haid to have at one timo assisted Sir Joshua 
Reynolds with the backgrounds of his Die- 
tures. lie died in 1815, aged 69. ‘ 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Soguior’a Diet, 
of Painters; Cat. of Nalional Portrait Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1867 ; Boynl Academy Catalogues; list of 
mombors of tho Artists’ Annuity Fund.] 

F. li. O'D. 

RISLEY, THOMAS (1030-1716), non¬ 
conformist divine, was born on 27 Aug. 
1630 at Nowton-in-Mnkcrflold, and baptised 
on 20 Sept, at Newchurch chapel, both 
places being tlion in the parish of Winwick 
Lancashire. Ilo was tho socond son of 
Thomas Hisley (d. 1070), by his wife Tho- 
masin (d. 1681), dauglitor of Henry Lathom 
of Whist on in tlio parish of Prescot, Lanca¬ 
shire. From Warrington grammar school 
he wont in 1040 to Pembroke Colloge, Ox¬ 
ford, matriculated on 9 Hec. 1660, and gra¬ 
duated B.A. J2 Oct. 1652, M.A. 16 June 
1055. In 1054 ho was elected follow, and 
was confirmed in his fellowship on 20 June 
1001 by the commissioners for visiting the 
university aflor tlio Restoration, no sur¬ 
rendered liis fellowship on 21 Aug. 1662, 
being unwilling to comply with tho terms 
of tlio Uniformity Act. On 10 Nov. 1062 
lie was ordained deacon and presbyter by 
Edward Reynolds Jjn. v.], bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, but his principles, which were of the 
Ufishor school, debarred him from prefer¬ 
ment . Having an estato at Oulclieth (other¬ 
wise Risley) in tho parish of Winwiok, he 
settled tlioro, preached privately to his 
neighbours, studied physic, and practised 
gratuitously. Til 3660 lie declined an in¬ 
vitation to return to Oxford, and, having 
formed a regular congregation after the 
passing of tho Toleration Act in 1689, he 
built at liis own cost a small chapel, still 
standing, and known as Eisloy Shapel, of 
which the Bite in Fifty Oroft, Cross Lane, 
Culcholli, was vested in trustees on 25 March 
1707 for a ministry ‘holding and owning 
tho doctrinal artioles ’ of tho church of Eng¬ 
land. Like many of the older nonconformist 
chapels in the north of England, it lias a bell. 
Horn ho continued to proach till liis death. 
At first he wrote sermons, but for many 
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tows was an extempore preacher. Prom 
1692 he frequently took part in licensing and 
ordaining nonconformist ministers; lie him¬ 
self educated students for the ministry with 
a id (1698-6) of the preshyterian fund. But 
lie held cordial relations with churchmen, 
particularly with his fellow-collegian, John 
Ball [q. v.j, bishop of Bristol, ltisley died 
in the early part of 1716, and was buried in 
the graveyard of Ilisley chapel j the inscrip¬ 
tion on his supposed tombstone is modern 
(since 1885). By his wife Catherine he left 
sis surviving children, including two sons, 
Thomas and John (1091-1748), his successor 
at Risloy Chapel. 

He published only ‘ The Cursed Family 
, , . shewing the pernicious influence of .. . 
prayerless ho uses&c., 1700,8vo, with a prefa¬ 
tory epistle by John Howe (1680-1705) [q.v.] 

[Celnmy's Account, 1713, p. 06 ; Calamy’a 
Continuation, 1727, i. 08 ; Howe’s Prefatory 
Epistle, 17 00; Owen’s Funeral Sermon, July 
1716; James's Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels, 1867, 
p, 066; Jeremy's Presbyterian Fund, 1386, pp. 
12 , 32; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1801, iii. 1260 ; 
list of Chupols chvimod by Presbyterians 
(Tooting C.I 60 ), 1880 ; Nightingale's Lancashire 
Nonconformity (1802), iv. 252 eq.; tombstones 
at Warrington and Risloy ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, osq., assistant dork of senate, 
Glasgow.] A. G. 

RITCHIE, ALEXANDER HANDY- 
SIDE (1804-1870), sculptor, sou of James 
Jtitchie, a bvieltmaker, who amused himself 
with modelling, was horn in Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, in 1801. IIe was educated at 
the parish school, and showed such a taste for 
drawing and designing that ho was induced 
hy Leonard Horner to remove to Edinburgh, 
where he continued his art studies. He at¬ 
tended the school of design, and afterwards 
made a tour of France and Italy, study ing at 
Rome under Thorwaldaen, and returning to 
Edinburgh about 1838. ITe was the sculptor 
ofalarge number of busts, statues, and groups 
(eleven of winch wore exhibited at the Royal 
Aoadcmy, London), and ho was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1840. He died on 23 April 1870. 

As a sculptor llitchio was possessed of no 
smallamouut of true fooling and skill. Among 
his best productions aro busts of Lady Susan 
Hamilton and Kemp the architect of the Scott 
monument in Edinburgh j the Dickson statue 
group in St. Outhhort's churchyard, Edin¬ 
burgh ; a statue of his friend, Dr. Moir, at 
Musselburgh; theWnllaca statue at Stirling; 
and the ornamental figures on tho Commercial 
and British Linen Banks in Edinburgh, the 
CommercialHank in Glasgow, and the mauso¬ 
leum at Hamilton Palace, Ho was also en¬ 


gaged for decorative sculpture for the houses 
of parliament. 

Ritchie’s younger brother, John Ritckib 
,1809-1860), sculptor, pursued his studies in 
Scotland under many disadvantages. The 
chief of his early works is the statue of Sir 
Walter Scott at Glasgow. He was subject 
to extraordinary dreamB, and used to attempt 
to model his visions in clay. Ono of them 
was his fine group, ‘ The Deluge,’ exhibited 
at Edinburgh m 1823, which attracted much 
attention. It was, again exhibited in London, 
at the Royal Academy, inl840. In the same 
year his‘ Sappho’ was exhibited at the British 
Institution. After the return of his brother 
from Rome, he became his assistant, and 
worked for him for some years. A Mr. 
Davidson, of London, who saw the model of 
‘The Deluge,’commissioned John Ritchie to 
execute it in marble. With this purpose ho 
set out in September 1850 for Rome. He 
was already engaged on his work when he 
caught malarial fever, which proved fatal on 
80 Nov. (notes furnished by Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson; Art Journal, 1851, p. 44). 

[Irving's Eminent Scotsmen; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Report of Royul Scottish Academy 
for 1870; Cat. of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery.] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH (1788P-1810), 
African traveller, born at Otley in Yorkshire 
about 1788, was son of a medical practitioner 
in the town. Following his father's profes¬ 
sion, he became hospital surgeon at York 
about 1811, and there made tho acquaintance 
of Samuel Ireland [q.v.], the Shakespeare 
forger, of whom he has left a lively descrip¬ 
tion in a letter to his schoolfollow and friend, 
the Rev. Richard Garnett [q.v.] In 1813 he 
became surgeon to the Lock Hospital in Lon¬ 
don, where his scientific and literary abilities 
speedily introduced him to excellent society. 
Visiting Paris in 1817 with strong introduc¬ 
tions,he obtained thonotice ofllumboldt, and 
was recommended to the English government 
as qualified to undertake the exploration of 
the Nigritian Soudan by way of Tripoli and 
Fezzan. Ritchie enthusiastically accepted 
theoffer to direct an expedition, Onhis return 
to London, while occupied wif-h preparations, 
he made the acquaintance of Keats, through 
Haydon, and, possibly from some association 
of 1 Endymion’ with the Mountains of the 
Moon, promised to carry the poeqi with him 
to Africa,^and fling^ it into the mjdst of the 

he says: ‘ If you have not seen the poems of 
J. Keats, a lad of about 20, they are well worth 
your reading. If I am not mistaken, he is to 
be the great poetical luminary of the age to 
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■come.’ In anticipation of his departure, he 
produced ‘A Farewell to England/ a very 
beautiful poem in the Spenserian stanza, 
which was eventually published in Aluriu 
"Watts’s 'Poetical Album’ in 1829. No 
man, as his correspondence) proves, could 
have entered upon a dangerous undertaking 
in a liner spirit, or with more ardent hopes 
of benefiting his country and the world; 
but those anticipations woro doomed to 
disappointment. Arriving at Malta in Sep¬ 
tember, ho made the acquaintance of Captain 
George Francis Lyon [q. v.l, who volun¬ 
teered to acoompany him In place of Captain 
Frederick Marryat [q. v.], who was to have 
been his associate, but had boon prevented 
from joining. After long delays at Tripoli, 
and a short expedition to thoGharian moun¬ 
tains, Hitohie, Lyon, and their servant, Bol- 
ford, transparently disguised as Moslems, 
quitted Tripoli for Murzuk, the capital of 
Fozzan, on 22 March 1819. The expedi¬ 
tion was gnovously mismanaged, not by 
the travellers, but by the homo authorities, 
who supplied thorn inacloquatoly with funds 
and burdened them wiLh ill-selected mer¬ 
chandise, which proved unsaleable. After 
numerous attacks of illness, Ritchie, worn 
out and almost in want of the necessaries of 
life, expired at Murzulc, in tho south of 
Fozzan, on 20 Nov. 18J9; and Lyou, after 
visiting Tegorry, mado his way book to the 
coast. Hitcliio,trusting to tho retonlivenoss 
of his memory, had loft few observations in 
writing; but Lyon's quick perception, literary 
gift, and skill ns n draughtsman rendered the 
account of this abortive expedition, which 
lie published in 1821, one of 1 ho most enter¬ 
taining books of African travel. 

Ritchie was undoubt udly a man of suporior 
■character and ability, whoso life was thrown 
away in an ill-ooncoivod and ill-supported 
enterprise, for the mismanagement of which 
lio wiir in no way responsible. His Roiontifio 
attainments were considerable, and ho wrote 
many elegant pieces of verso besides his 
‘ Farewell to England/ which is entitled ?jy 
power of expression and depth of feeling to a 
permanent placo in litoruturo. 

[Lyon's Narrative) of Tmvuls in Northern 
Africa; florhard.Itehlf’s Koiso, Loipzig, 1881; 
Keats's l’oolry anil Prose, od. Forman, pp, 70, 
114,178; Tlaydon’s Diury; private information.] 

It. G-. 

EITOHJJp, LEITOIT (1800 f 4805), no¬ 
velist, is said to have boon born at Greenock 
in 1800. iTo was ut first an apprentice in a 
banking oflioOj but at an early ago proceeded 
to London with letters of introduction to 
literary people. Soon recalled bv his father 
■to take a situation in a Glasgow firm trading 


with America and the "West Indies 'uT"~ 
menced in 1818, with 
mghtly publication, ‘ The Wanderers’/ w£ 
ran to twenty-one numbers (4 Auril TRia 
to 9 Jan. 1819). The Glas^wC i- 
ooming bankrupt, he again went to Lon 
don, and, besides contributing to periodicals 
brought out a volume entitled < Head Pieces 
Twl Pieces, by a Travelling Artist > 
1820. Ho now adopted literature astfoca- 
tion, sending articles to the ‘ Foreign (W 
terly Review/ the < Westminster ltevW> 
and other serial works, and publishing‘Tales 
and Confessions/ 1829, and ‘London Nit-ht 
Entertainments.’ 6 

Tho ' London Weekly Review/ on which 
he had been employed, passing into other 
hands, ho and the late editor, James Augus¬ 
tus St. John, took up their residence in Nor¬ 
mandy, where Iiitohio produced ‘The Game 
of Speculation/ 1830, 2 vole, (reprinted in 
tho ‘ Parlour Library/ No. 68, 1861), and 
‘Tho Romance of History, France/ 1881 
8 voIb. ; 2nd edit. 1872. This last work 
served to bring him to tho notice of the lite¬ 
rary world, and from this ported he had 
abundant work. In addition to his other 
ungagomonts, ho, in connootion with Wil¬ 
liam Kennedy [q. v.], started a monthly 
periodical named ‘ Tho Englishman’s Maga¬ 
zine/ which ran to seven numbers (April to 
Oololmr 1831), when his illness caused its 
abandonment. 

lie was next engaged by Charles Heath to 
writ o two sorios of books of travels, to ap¬ 
pear under tho lilies of ‘Turner’s Annual 
Tour/ 1838-6, and ‘Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual/ 1832-45. In connection with teis 
commission he visited many places abroad, 
the result being twelve illustrated volumes 
to whioh ho supplied Ihe letterpress. He 
also edited the * Library of Romance/1888-6, 
ill 16 vols. For somo time he was editor of 
the ‘Era,’ a sporting and dramatic news¬ 
paper, and was subsequently first editor of 
the ‘ Indian News and Chronicle of Eastern 
Affairs ’ (No. 1, 11 June 1840), with the 
copyright of which ho was eventually pre¬ 
sented by the proprietor; Ititohie afterwards 
sold tho newspaper. 

The Iatlor part of his life was spent m 
Scollaud in oditing * Chambers's Journal,’ 
and in assisting in tho editing of other works 
brought out by his employers. On 19 June 
1802 ho was granted a civil list ponsion of 
100 1. R otiring 1 o London, he died at 1 Earls- 
wood Terrace, East Groenwieh, on 16 Jan. 
1806. lie loft a daughter, Mrs. Hughes, 
who resided at Perry Green, Great Hadaam, 
Hertfordshire. 

Bosidos the works already mentioned, he 
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jros the author of: 1. ‘ Schinderhonnes, the 
Bobber of tho Rhine/ printed in the * Li¬ 
brary of Romance,’ No. 2, 1838; reprinted 
in the ‘Parlour Library,’ No. xiii. 1848, and 
as a separate volume 1878. 2. ‘The Magi¬ 
cian,’ 1836, 3 vols.; Teprinted in the ‘ Par¬ 
lour Novelist/ 1846, and in the ‘Parlour 
Library,’ 1868. 8. ‘ Beauty’s Costumes, a 
Series of Female Figures in the Dresses of 
all Times, by Charles Heath, with descrip¬ 
tions by L. Ritchie/ 1888. 4. ‘ The Wye 
and its Associations: a Picturesque Ramble/ 
1841. 5. ‘A View of the Opium Trade, 
Historical, Moral, and Commercial/ 1848. 
6. ‘The British World in the East/ 1847, 
2 vols. 7. 1 Windsor Castle and its Envi¬ 
rons, including Eton College;’ 2nd edit, 
1848. 8. ‘ Liber Fluviorum, or River Scenery 
of France, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, 
with descriptive letterpress by L. Ritchie/ 
1863; another edit. 1887. 0. ‘Wearyfoot 
Common/ 1866. 10. ‘The New Shilling/ 

1807. 11. ' Winter Evenings/ 1869, 2 vols. 
12. 1 The Midnight Journey, by L. Ritchie, 
and other Tales, by Mrs. Crowe and others 
reprinted from ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ 1871. 
lie also editod 'Friendship's Offering/ 1824, 
and ‘ The Poetical Works of T. Pringle/1838 
(2nd edit. 1839), with a sketch of Pringle’s life. 

[Times, 21 Jan. 1865, p. 9; Goat.Mag.March 
1886, p. 300; Some Litorary Recollections by 
James Payn.pp. 72-3; Chambers's Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 1870, iii. 287- 
288; Men of tho Time, 1882, pp. 666-7; 
Scotsman, 20 Jan. 1865, p. 2.] G. O. B. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM (1781-1831), one 
of the founders of the ‘ Scotsman ’ news- 

K , was horn in 1781 at the village of 
in Mill, Fifeshire, where his father had 
» flax-dressing business, At the age of nine¬ 
teen he came to Edinburgh. After being 
employed for some years in the offices of two 
■miters to tho signet, ho joined the society 
of solicitors before the supreme courts in 
1808, and soou acquired a good legal busi¬ 
ness. His iirst literary essay was a paper 
entitled ‘ Effect of Taste on the Heart,’ which 
appeared in tho ‘ Scots Magazine,’ 1808. In 
1810 he printed an address to the 1st regi¬ 
ment of Edinburgh volunteers, of which 
corps he was a momber, sucoessfully dissuad¬ 
ing them from consenting to the proposal to 
change the volunteers into local militia. At 
the age of twenty-one he planned a * Bio- 
grapliia Sootica/ but, after writing one or 
two lives, abandoned the task owing to stress 
of other work. Between 1806 and 1818 he 
contributed articles on the national debt and 
other subjects to the looal newspapers.. 

In 1816 tho local papers refused to insert 
a criticism by Ritchie of the management 


of the Royal Infirmary. Thereupon he joined 
a friend, Charles Maclaren [q. v.j, in found¬ 
ing the ‘ Scotsman.’ It was projected as a 
weekly newspaper, price tenpence, advocating 
liberal reforms. The prospectus was issued 
on 30 Nov. 1816, and the first number ap¬ 
peared on 26 Jan. 1817, Ritchie writing a 
‘ preliminary note ’ and three articles for that 
number. ‘He assisted/ wrote Maclaren, ‘in 
forming the plan, suggested the title, drew 
up the prospectus, ana, by his exertions and 
personal influence, contributed more than 
any other individual to establish the paper.’ 
Till his death in 1881 Ritchie acted with 
Maclaren as joint editor, providing the paper 
with ‘all the articles on law, the reviews of 
novels and poems, and biographical works, 
with few exceptions, many papers on meta 
physics and morals and political subjects 
nearly all the notices of the fine arts and ol 
the theatre, with numerous articles on local 
and miscellaneous matters.’ After six years 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ was converted from a weekly 
into a bi-weekly in 1823. In 1866 it was 
first issued as a daily, the bi-weekly issue also 
continuing till 1869. The ‘ Weekly Scots¬ 
man’ was started in 1860. In 1823 the 
price was reduced from tenpence to seven- 
pence, and later became fourpence-lialfpenny. 
‘From 1817 to 1830/ writes Grant in his ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Newspaper Press/ ‘the “Scots¬ 
man" rendered greater service to the cause of 
reform than all itB Scottish liberal contem¬ 
poraries talton together’ [see Russnn, Ax.es- 
AEjMJBl 

In 1824 Ritchie published his ‘Essays on 
Constitutional Law and the Forms of Pro¬ 
cess ’ (Edinburgh, 1824, 8vo). In 1827 he 
was appointed a commissioner under the 
Improvements Act, and did good service on 
the board. He was instrumental in im¬ 
proving the Edinburgh police system, and 
interested himself deeply in the ameliotation 
of prison discipline, in the institution of a 
house of refuge, and in the establishment of 
the society for the relief of poor debtors, all 
of which causes he assisted by labour and 
money. He was an ardent phrenologist and 
supporter of George Combe. He died on 
4 Feb. 1831, and was buried in Greyfriars 
churchyard. He was survived by his wife, 
Alison Sandeman. His elder brother, 

Joes Rhomb (1778-1870), bom at Kirk¬ 
caldy on 8 Feb. 1778, was sent to service as 
a hoy with a smallfarmer near, Largo. After 
some years of famr work he returned to 
Kirkcaldy, where he worked as a kaud-loom 
weaver. He went to Edinburgh about 1800, 
and started business as a draper. He con¬ 
tributed to the foundation of the ‘Scots¬ 
man/ On the death of 'William in 1831, he 
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relinquished the drapery trade, and devoted 
liis time, capital, and energies to tho news¬ 
paper. Within a few years ho acquired tho 
shores held by Macluren and others, and be¬ 
came sole proprietor of tho ‘Scotsman.’ 
Under his direction, on SO June 18GG, tho 
paper first appeared as a penny daily. lie 
entered tho town council of Edinburgh in 
18*14, and was a magistrate of tho city from 
184G to 1847. In 1840-G0 he was chairman 
of tho chamber of commerce. IIo was one of 
tho foundors of tho united industrial school. 
I le died on 21 Dec. 1870, at tho ago of ninety- 
three, Ilis wife died in 1881. 

[Biogrnphical Sketch of William Rilehio, by 
ChftrlflB Maclaron, reprinted from tho Scotsman, 
1831; Tho Story of the ‘Scotsman’ (privately 
printed, 1886); Memoir of diaries Maclaron, 
prefixed to his Selootod Writings, 1860; Obit, 
notioo of John JRitehio in Scot Milan, 22 Dec. 
1870 ; information supplied by Mr. .T. It. Find¬ 
lay, proprietor of the Scotsman, and grandson of 
the only sister of William and Julm ltitchio; 
cf, art. ilussxr., Ai.i'Aandi.h,] G. S-h. 

RITCHIE. WILLIAM (1700 1887), 
physicist, was horn about 1790. Educated 
for tho church of Scotland, lie was licensed 
to preach; hut, abandoning tho church for 
tho teaching profession, ho became rector of 
tho Itoyal Academy of Tain, Jtoss-sliiro. 
After saving a little money, ho provided a 
substitute to perform his duties and went 
to Paris, whore ho attended the lectures of 
Thfimrd, Gay-Lussac, and Riot. Ho soon 
acquired great skill in devising and performing 
experiments in naf oral philosophy. IIo bu- 
oamo known to Sir John Jlcrscbel, and 
through him ho communicated to tho Royal 
Society papers ‘ On a New Photometer,’ 1 On 
a Now Form of tho Differential Thermo¬ 
meter,’ and ‘ On tho l’enneability of Transpa¬ 
rent Screens of Exlromo Tenuity by Radiant 
Heat.’ These led to his appointment lo tho 
professorship of natural philosophy at tho 
Lloyal Institution, whoro lio delivered a 
course of probat ionai y 3cct ures in 1829. I u 
1882 ho was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in tho London! Ini varsity. Shortly 
afterwards ho published two small treatises 
on geometry (1888; 8rd edit. 18G8) and tho 
diflorent ial and integral enlculus (1880; 2nd 
edit. 1847). IIo communicated to the Royal 
Society—of which ho was elected a follow— 
papors ‘ On tho Elasticity of Threads of 
Glass and tho Application of this Property 
to Torsion Balances,’ and also various ex¬ 
perimental researches on tho eloctrio and 
chemical theories of galvanism, on electro¬ 
magnetism, and voltaic electricity. Ilis mo- 
moirs wero more romarimblo for tho prac¬ 
tical ingonuily shown in the contrivance 


and execution of the experiments tfmTfe 
theoretical value. Ritchie was subsequentlv 
engaged on experiments on the manufac¬ 
ture _ot glass for optical purposes, and a com¬ 
mission was appointed by the government 
to inquire into Ins results. A telescope of 
eight inches aperture was constructed bv 
Dollond from Ritchie’s glass, at the recom¬ 
mendation of the commission, but its per- 
fonnanco was not so satisfactory as to sanc¬ 
tion further expenditure on the experiments' 
IIo died on 1G Sept. 1887 of a fever caught 
in Scotland. Though tho traces of an imper¬ 
fect education are too manifest in liis theo¬ 
retical researches, he was an experimenter 
of great ingenuity and merit. He ivas ‘ a 
man of clear head, apt at illustration, and 
fond of elements.’ Abstracts of his papers 
read before tho Royal Society will ho found 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ and‘An¬ 
nals ’ (now sor.) (vi. G2, viii. 68, x. 228, xi. 
448) and ‘ London and Edinburgh Philoso¬ 
phical Mngazino ’ (iii. 37,14G, x. 220, xi. 192). 
Papers contributed to the ‘Philosophical 
Magazine ’ will ho found in vols. i.-xii, 

[Philosophical Mag. xii. 276-0 (biographical 
notioo); Andorbou’s Scottish Nation; Irving’s 
Eminent SeoUmon ; Allibuno’a Diet.] G. 8-n. 

RITCIIIE, Sib WILLIAM JOHN¬ 
STONE (1813-1892), chief justice of Canada, 
soil of Thomas Rilchio, judge of tho court 
of common pleas in Nova Scotia, and Eliza 
Johnstone, was horn at Annapolis in that 
province on 28 Get. 1818. lie was educated 
at Piclou College, Nova Scolin, and studied 
law at. Halifax in company with his brother, 
who afterwards bocamo judge in equity for 
Nova Scotia. IIo was called to the bar 
of Now Brunswick in 1838. In 1818 be 
entered tho assembly as member for St. 
John’s, retaining the same beat till 1861, 
bill not making any spoeinl mark as a poli- 
t ician. After Homo years’ successful practice 
lie became a Q.U. in January 1804. In Oc¬ 
tober 18G4 lie xvas appointed a member of 
tho executive council of Now Brunswick, 
bill resigned on 17 Aug. 18GG on becoming a 
puisne judge for that provinco. In 1885lie 
wn« I lie representative of Nova Scotia on tbe 
colonial confederate council, wliichassemblcd 
to consider tho question of commercial trea¬ 
ties, hi December 1805 ho was promoted to 
be ohiof justico of Now Brunswick. 

On 8 Oet. 187G Ititehio was appointed a 
puisno judge of tho Dominion supreme court, 
and on 11 Jan. 1879 was made chief justice. 
On 1 Nov. 1881 he was created knight 
bachelor. Ho noted as deputy governor of 
the Dominion during Lord Lome's absence 
from July 1881 to Jan, 1882, and again in 
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March 1881. He died at Ottawa on 25 Sept. 


Ritchie married, first, Miss Strong, of St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick; secondly, in 
185-4, Grace, daughter of Tlioinas L. Nichol- 
B on of St. John, New Brunswick, and step¬ 
daughter of Admiral William FitzwiUinm 
Owen [q. v.] He left children settled in 
Oanada. 

[Canadian Pari. Companion, 1880; Montreal 
Pnily Ilorald, 26 Sopt. 1802, as corrected by 
official record and private inquiry.] C. A. H. 

RITSOHEL, GEORGE (1616-1083), 
divine, eldest son of George Ritschel, a 
Bohemian, by Gertrude, his wife, was horn 
at Dcutsch. Kana in Bohemia on 18 Feb. 
1016. He was educated at the university 
of Strasburg (1638-4.0), and subsequently, 
on the expulsion of the protestnnts from 
Bohemia, relinquished his paternal inherit¬ 
ance to his younger brother rather than con¬ 
form to Catholicism. Travelling to England, 
Ue arrived in Oxford, and was admitted into 
the Bodloian Library on 3 Doc. 1641. On 
the breaking out of the civil wars he left 
England and visited Tho Hague, Loyden, and 
Amsterdam. He obtained the post of tutor 
to tho sons of the Prince of Transylvania, and 
in 1043 he travelled in Denmark and spent 
above a year at Copenhagen and Sora. In 1044 
he visited Poland, and from Danzig returned 
to England, whore, after a stay in Loudon, 
he settled in Oxford, at Keitel Hall, as a 
member ofTrinityCJollogo. lie was appointed 
chief master of the froe school at Nowcastle- 
on-Tyno, on 29 Aug. 1648 (Brahe, Hist, of 
Newruatle-upon-Tyne, i. 91), and in the fol¬ 
lowing year tho common council of the town 
voted him an addition of 101. to his salary 
in consideration of his industry and ability. 
In 1655 or 1650 ho was appointed rector of 
Ilexham, Northumberland,and as 'pastor' 
there signod tlio address to the Protector 
from tho ministers of Newcastle and the 
parts adjacent in August 1657 (Tktthmh, 
vi. 431; Diary of Ambrose Homes, Surtees 
Soo. p. 418). Ho died in possession of the 
vicarage ol Iloxham on 28 Bee, 1683, and 
was buried in the chancel of his church, 
where an inscription was orecled to his 
memory ou a blue marblo stone in tho choir 
(llAinannsin, Northumberland, ii. 280; Wood, 
Athenee O.ion. iv. 124). Of his sons, Goorge 
(1657-1717), B.A. of St. Edmund Ilall, Ox¬ 
ford, succeeded him in tho vicarage of Ilex- 
ham ; while John, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and subsequently of Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was rector of Bywoll St. Andrew, 
Northumberland, from 1090 to 1703 (Foster, 
Alumni Own.) 


Ritschel wrote: 1. * Contemplationes Meta¬ 
physics ex Nature Rerum etltectmRationis 
lumine deduct®,’ &c., Oxford, 1048; dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Cheyney Culpeper and Nicholas 
Stoughton, esq.; reprinted at Frankfort in 
1680, under the care of Magnus Ilesen- 
thalerus. 2, ‘ Dissertatio de Cmrimoniis 
Ecclesi® Anglican®, qua usus earum licitus 
ostonditur et a superstition® et idolatri® 
crimine vindicatur,’ London, 1601, 8vo; 
this hook gained Ritschel credit with his 
diocesan, Dr. John Cosin, and is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Durell in liis ‘Ecclesiee 
A.nglicnn® Yindici®,’ and by Kennett (ife- 
gister). 

Ritschel further sent to Hesenthalerus at 
Wurtemberg his ‘ Ethica Christiana,’ in 2 
vols, 4to, with another Latin quarto called 
* Exercitationes Sacr®,’ Their fate is un¬ 
certain. He also left at his death, in his 
son’s charge, two manuscripts ready for the 
press, one ‘De Fide Catholics,' the other 
1 Against the English Quakers,’ both in 
quarto and in Latin. 

[Wood refers to a funeral sermon on Ritschel 
preached by Major Algood, rector of Simon- 
bourne in Northumberland.] W. A. S. 

RITSON, JOSEPH (1752-1803), anti¬ 
quary, born on 2 Oct. 1762 at Stockton-on- 
Tees, claimed descent from a family that 
kad ‘ held land and ranked amonn; the most 
respectable yeomanry at Ilacltthorpe and 
Great Strickland in Westmoreland tor four 
generations.’ From an uncle he inherited a 
little property at Strickland, but his father, 
Joseph Ritson (d. 1778), waa in very humble 
circumstances. According to information 
supplied to Bishop Percy, he was a menial 
servant at one time in the employ of a Stock- 
ton tobacconist and afterwards of a merchant 
named Robinson, nis mother's maiden 
name was Jane Gibson (d. 1780). Of eight 
children, Joseph and four daughters alone 
survived infancy. One of his sisters, Anne, 
married Robert Frank of Stockton, and was 
mother of Joseph Frank, whom the anti¬ 
quary brought up and made his heir. Ritson, 
who was ‘ an apt scholar,’ was educated at 
Stockton by the Rev. John Thompson, and 
at an early age was articled to a solicitor of 
the town named Raisbeck. He was subse¬ 
quently transferred to the office of Ralph 
Bindley, a conveyancer. His leisure he de¬ 
voted to literature, and in 1772 he contri¬ 
buted to the 1 Newcastle Miscellany ’ verses 
addressed with some freodom to the ladies of 
Stockton. In the same year a perusal of 
Mandeville's ‘Fable of the Bees’impelled 
him to forswear all animal food, and to 
subsist solely on milk and vegetables. To 
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this depressing diet lie adhered 
of much ridicule, until death, 
doubtless in part responsible for 
ness of temper which characterised his later Mall became ‘Pel Mel,’ ’Mr. ‘mister ’ 
yours. At Stockton he formed, however, capital ‘ I’s ’ were disallowed.' In 177 a jpT 
some warm friendships with men of litorary son avowed himself a confirmed Jac ht 
or aTlistic tastes, who included Shiold, the and privately printed os a broadside el&bo t 
musical composer, and the writers Thomas tables showing the descent of the crown f 
Ilolcroft, John Cunningham, and Joseph .England in the Stuart lino. In1780he is r *8 
Reed, Ho also camotoSnow Goorgo Allan tohavoeditedasecondeditionoi’thescurrilo 
[q. v.l of Darlington and Bobort Surlces ‘ Odes of Sir Gkarlos Himlmry 'Williams ’ In 
[q. v.j, wbo encouraged his antiquarian pro- 1781 he issued at Newcastle ‘The Stockton 
cavities. In 1773ho made an archaeological Jubiloe, or ShakeRpeare in all his Rlorv’ 
tour in Scotland, and acquired an antipathy an unwarrantable satire on the chief inha- 
t,o Scotsmen. During the same period he bitants of his native town. In 1782 he 
journeyed on foot to London with ‘ a couple enterod on more serious work, and published 
of shirts in his pocket.’ ‘ Observations on the three first volumes of 

In 17751m settled in London as managing the “ History of English Pootry,”’ in the 
clerk to Messrs. Mast erman & Lloyd, con- form of an anonymous ‘ familiar letter to 
voyancers, of Gray’s Inn. In 1780 110 began the author,’ Thomas Warton. Although he 
business as a conveyancer on his own ac- convicted Warton of many errors, especially 
count, and took first-floor chambers in Gray’s in his interpretation of early English, his 
Inn, which ho occupied for tlio rest of his disregard 01 tlio decencies of literary con- 
dayB. In May 1784 ho was appointed high troversy roused a storm of resentment (cf. 
bailiff of the liberty of tbe Savoy, and lio Bevdqus, ifrat/tirfo, iv. 137). A controversy 
received a pat ant of tho post for life in 1780. followed in the ‘ Gentloman’s Magazine; ’ in 
lie was much interoslod in tho history of this lio took part, hut Bhowed no sign of re- 
tlio office, and printed in 1789 ‘Digoat of pontance. Whon Wart on’s death was an- 
tho Proceedings of tlio Court Loot of tho nouncedin 1790,he expressed,however,some 
Manor and Liborty of tho Savoy from 1082.’ romorso for his laolc of ‘reverence’ ( letters, 
At Easter 1784 lie had onLovod himsolf as a i. 109). With similar virulence he assailed 
student of Gray’s Inn, and I 10 was called to in 1783 Johnson’s and Stcovens’s edition of 
the bar five years lator. He paid froquont Shakespeare of 1778 in ‘llewarks Critical 
visit a to St odd,on, and maintained an affec- and Illust rativo on the Toxt of the last Edi- 
tiouttto correspondence with his family and lion of Shakespeare.’ Bitson displayed a 
friends there. In July 1785 lie took his thorough knowledge of his theme, but his 
nephow Josoph Prank to live with him wit lia corrections were made with offensive assu- 
viow to educating liim for liis own profession, ranoo and wore often of trifling value (of. Si, 
and, probably for his boncflt, published ‘ Tho James’s Chronicle, 1783). He seems to have 
Spartan Manual or Tnblntof Morality’(1786), onco mot Dr. Johnson, whom, as an editor, 
a collection of unexceptionable moral pro- ho now accused of * pride of place.’ To give 
cepts. Inl79l ho proved his devotion to his more convincing proof of Stoevens’s short- 
profession by publishing two valuable tracts comings, ho projected on edition of Shako- 
on ‘tho Ollieo of Const able ’ (2nd edit. 1815) spoaroonhis own account,hut he printed only 
and ‘ the Jurisdiction of tho Court Loot’ (2nd two shoots of the' Comedy of Errors ’in 1787, 
edit. 1809; 3rd edit. 1810). and thoneoforth contented himsolf with ex- 

Moanwhile Bitson zealously studied Eng- tonsivolya nn ototing.Tohnson’a andSteevens’s 
lish literature and history, and especially edition for his private satisfaction. But he 
ballad poetry. Ho was a regular reader at characteristically pursued with adverse criti- 
tho British Museum. In October 1779 ho cism all Stoovons’s editorial successors. Isaac 
paid a first visit to tho Bodleian Library, and JRcod [q.v.] in his edition of Shakespeare of 
in July 1782 he spent some weeks ot Com- 1785treatoahim,lioeomplained,withmarked 
bridge, whore bo mado Dr, Farmer's ac- disrespect (Lei fees, i. 105-8); and when the 
quaintanoa. His studious habits oonfirmnd ‘ Critical Boviow’ oommended Heed’s work, 
his wayward and coooutric tompor, and his lio scornfully attacked it in ‘ The Quip Mo- 
passion for minute accuracy often degouc- dost’ (1788). He extended an equally cap- 
rated into pedantry, lio soon adopted an tious reception to Malone’s oditaon of 1790, 
original and erratic mode of spoiling, in in a tract entitled ‘ Cursory Criticisms’ ‘ad- 
wliich it is difficult to detect any scientific dressed to the monthly and critical reviewers’ 
systom (of. Letters, i. 203-5). It was in 1792. Malone replied in a letter to Dr. 
apparently intended to rest on a phonetic Earner. In 1706 Bitson Biimmniily detected 
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the plot of Samuel Ireland [q.v.] to foist on 
the public forged manuscripts which, it was 
alleged, were by Shakespeare. 

In a somewhat less acrid vein he prepared 
along series of anthologies of popular poetry, 
a field of literature on which he won his 
least disputable triumphs. Of local verse 
he was ono of the earliest collectors. His 
i Q-ammer Gurton’s Garland, or the Nursery 
Parnassus,’ an anthology of nursery rhymes, 
was issued at Stockton in 1788 ; his * Bishop¬ 
ric Garland, or Durham Minstrel,’ at the 
game place in 1784; his * Yorkshire Garland ’ 
at York in 1788; ‘The North Country Choris¬ 
ter'at Durham in 1792; ‘TheNorthumbrian 
Garland, or Newcastle Nightingale,’ at New¬ 
castle in 1798. The last four tracts were in 
1810 reissuod in ono volume, by R. Triphook, 
as ‘ Northern Garlands.’ In none of these 
is any of Rilson’s characteristic bitterness 
discernible. His larger designs in the same 
field were not equally void of offence. His 
‘ Select Collection of English Songs’ appeared 
in three volumos in 1783. There were a few 
vignettes by Stothard, and the third volume 
supplied mueic to the songs. A second edi¬ 
tion, revisod by Thomas J?ark ; appeared in 
1818. The preface on the origin and pro¬ 
gress of national song, which was credit¬ 
able to Ritaon’a erudition, was disfigured by 
an attack on Bishop Percy. While allow¬ 
ing the bishop’s ‘Reliques’ many merits, he 
charged Percy with having introduced forged 
or garbled versions of many ballads. He 
issued anonymously in 1791 ‘ Pieces of An¬ 
cient Popular Poetry from Authentic Manu¬ 
scripts and old printed Copies adorned with 
[fifteen] Cuts ’ by Thomas and John Bowiok. 
In 1792 lie published another work of valuo 
on a liko topic, 'Ancient Songs from the time 
of King Henry the Third to the Revolution ’ 
(2 vole.; new odits. 1829 and 1877). This 
had been at pross since 1787; it contained 
vignel toe by St othard. In the prefatory essays 
on 'Tho Ancient English Minstrels’ end on 
‘The Songs, Mueiclt. and Instrumental Perfor¬ 
mances of the Ancient English,' Ritson pur¬ 
sued the war with Percy by throwing un¬ 
justifiable doubt on tlioexislence of the manu¬ 
script whonce Percy claimed to have dorived 
his ballade. Ritsou’s * English Anthology ’ 
of modem jiootry from Surrey onwards (1793- 
1794, 8 vols.), which Stothard again illus¬ 
trated, met with little attention, but Ritson 
sustained hie reputation by his edition of 
‘Poems ... by Laurence Mmot ’ (1796) and 
by his exhaustive work on ‘ Rohm Hood, a 
Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant relating to that cele¬ 
brated English Outlaw’ (1796,2 vols.) The 
last volume, wrote Sir Waller Scott, is a 


notabl e illustration of the excellences and de¬ 
fects of Ritson’s system. Every extant allu¬ 
sion to Robin Hood is printed and explained, 
but Ritaon’a ‘ superstitious scrupulosity’ led 
him to publieh many valueless versions of the 
same ballad, and to print indiscriminately all 
‘the spurious trash’that had accumulated 
about nis hero's name. The work was em¬ 
bellished bv Bewick's woodcuts (later edi¬ 
tions are dated 1882, with ‘The Tale of 
Robin Hood and the Monk,’ and 1886, with 
additional illustrations by modem artists). 

Meanwhile Ritson had engaged in a new 
controversy. In 1784 he demonstrated in a 
letter signed ‘Anti-Scot,’ in the ‘Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine,’ that John Pinkerton's 
‘Select Scotish Ballade’ (1788) was largely 
composed of modern forgeries by the alleged 
collector (of. Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xi. 
266). Although Pinkerton frankly admitted 
the deceit, Ritson’s wrath did not abate, and 
he resolved to teach Pinkerton how bis work 
ought to be done. In 1786 he printed ‘The 
Caledonian Muse: a Chronological Selection, 
of ScnUikh Poetry from the earliest times,’ 
but a fire in the printing office destroyed the 
whole impression and the manuscript of the 
introductory essay. The text alone, with 
vignettes engraved by Heath after the designs 
of Thomas Bewick, was published in 1821. 
In the winter of 1780-7 Ritson made a walk¬ 
ing t our through the north of Scotland, and in 
1794 he issued a somewhat meugro collection 
of ‘ Scottish Song with the gennme Music’ (2 
vols.), with a few charming illustrations and 
a glossary. Pinkerton not unnaturally casti¬ 
gated the work in the ‘ Scots Magazine.’ But 
this was not the last blow Ritson aimed at 
Pinkerton. To refute the latter’s ‘Origin of 
the Scythians or Goths/ he compiled hie 
‘ Annals of the Caledonians,' which appeared 
after bis death. Ritson contended against 
Pinkerton for the Celtic origin of the Scottish 
people, and charitably ascribed to madness 
Pinkerton’s difference of opinion. 

In 1791 Ritson visited Paris. He was in 
frill sympathy with the leaders of the French 
Revolution, and on returning home avowed 
an extravagant admiration for the republi¬ 
can form of government. In 1798 he adopted 
the new republican calendar, and lost no op¬ 
portunity of displaying his democratic senti¬ 
ments. He accepted also the religious views 
of bis Frenoh heroes, and he declared himself 
an atheist, He sought the acquaintance of 
Godwin, Holcrofb, and Thelwoll, but a closer 
scrutiny of ‘these modern prophets and philo¬ 
sophers ’ somewhat abated his enthusiasm 
for then 1 propaganda. 

Ritson had already shown symptoms of 
nervous derangement. In 1796 his health 
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was so uncertain as to bring his litornry work 
to a standstill, Pecuniary troubles subse¬ 
quently harassed him. He engaged in hazar¬ 
dous speculation, and lost heavily, with the 
result that to meet his debts ho had to sell 
liis property in the north and portions of his 
library. But his interest in his literary pro¬ 
jects revived about 1800, when Sir Walter 
Scott applied to him for aid in lus contem¬ 
plated work on ‘Border Minstrelsy.’ _ Scott 
had formed a high opinion of Hibson’s literary 
sagacity, and his compliments conquered 
Hit son’s asperity. In 1801 ho visited Soott 
at Lasswade, and, despite an inconveniently 
strict adherence to a vogotarian diet and oc¬ 
casional displays of baa temper, did not for¬ 
feit his host’s rospect. They corresponded 
amicably until ilitson’s health finally broke. 
f)ti returning from Lasswade to London, 
llitson resumed his litornry labours with re¬ 
newed onoi’gy, and in 1802 ho produced two 
works of valuo. The oarlior, the suggestion 
of which he acknowledged was duo to 
Btoevons, was tho useful ‘ Bibliogrnphia 
X’ootica: a Catalogue of English Poets of Iho 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fill couth, 
and yixtuenth Conlurys, with a Short Ac¬ 
count of their Works,’ 1802, 8vo. Thu 
second was his ‘ Ancient Engloish Metrical 
Bormuieciis,’ 1802, 3 vols. 8vo, which opens 
with a learned dissertation, onco more en¬ 
suring Bishop Percy, The romances include 
‘Iwaina and Gawin’‘Sir Launfal,' ‘Emaro,’ 
and eight olhors of early date, Tho notes 
and glossary are very elaborate. 

But llil son’s nervous ailment was rapidly 
reaching an acute stage. ‘An Essay on 
Abstinence from Animal Food ns a Moral 
Duty,’ which llioliard l’hillips [q. v,] pub¬ 
lished in 1802, after it had been refused 
by many other publishers, hears marks of 
incipient insanity. Its perverse arguments 
were causticully exposed by (ho ‘Edin¬ 
burgh Itoviow ’ in April 1803 in an article 
jointly written by Lord Brougham and 
tiydnoy Smith (cf. Mooeh's Correnpomhmre, 
vli. 13). For declining to obey the precepts 
sot forth in the pamphlet, ltitson is said to 
have driven liis nephew from his house. 
After some months’ incessant work Ilitsou’s 
brain completely gave way. Barricading 
himself within nis chambers at Gray’s Inn 
early in September 1808, ho threatened with 
violence all who approached him, On 
10 Kept, ho sot fire to maHsos of manuscripts, 
including a valuable catalogue of romances; 
and tho steward of ((ray’s Inn broke into his 
rooms in tho l’oar that ho would burn the 
house down. To a neighbour and a bonchor 
of t he inn, Hobart Smith, he explained, when 
challenged to aooount for his conduct, that 


‘he was then writing a pamphlet proving 
Jesus Christ an impostor.’ A few days ktal 
he was removed to the house of Sir Jonathan 
Miles at IXoxton, where he died of paralysis 
ot the brain on 28 Sept. 1803. He was buried 
four days later m Bunhill Fields. His exe¬ 
cutor and solo log atee was his nephew, Jownl, 
Frank of Stockton. Hie library was sold L- 
Leigh & Sotheby on 5 Deo. 1803. It con¬ 
tained many rare books and several manu¬ 
scripts by ltilson. Among the latter were a 
‘ Villaro Bunolmonse,’ a ‘ Bibliographic Sco- 
tica ’ (reputed to bo of great value, which 
was purchased by George ChalmerB),and an 
annotated copy of Johnson’s and Sleevens’s 
edition of Shakespeare, including three vo¬ 
lumes of manuscript notes, which was pur¬ 
chased by Longman for 1101. The whole 
collection of 080 lots felchod 6811. 6s. 9d, 

llitson combined much pedantry with hi 3 
scholarship ; hut he sought a far higher ideal 
of accuracy than is common among anti¬ 
quaries, while ho spared no pains in accumu¬ 
lating information. Sir Waltor Scott wrote 
that * lie had an honesty of principle about 
him which, if it went to ridiculous extremi¬ 
ties, was still respect able from the soundness 
of tile foundation.’ But, Scott did not over¬ 
look his friend’s peculiarities, and in verses 
writl on for tho Bannalyne Club in 1823 he 
referred to ‘Little llitson’ 

Ab bittor as gall, nnd ns sharp as a razor, 

And feeding on horbs as n Nebuchadnezzar. • 


Hit son’s impatience of inaccuracy led him to 
unduly uuderrato tlio labours of his contem¬ 
poraries, nnd his suspicions of imposture 
were often unwarranted. But liis irritability 
and eccentricity were mainly duo to mental 
malady, lie showed when in good health 
many generous lust incts, and he cherished no 
personal animosity against those on whnsB 
published work ho made his splenetic attacks. 
With Surleus, George Pnton, ’Walter Scott, 
and his nephew he corresponded good- 
humourodly to tho end. IIo produced his 
works with every typographical advantage, 
and employed Bawick and Stothard to illus- 
t rate many of them. It is doubtfulif any of 
his literary ventures proved remunerative. 

In person, according t o his friend llobert 
Smith, Kit son resembled a spider. A cari¬ 
cature of him by Gillray represents him in a 
tall hat and a long closely buttoned coat. A 
silhouette by William Park of Hampstead is 
prefixed to llaslewood’s ‘Account’ and to 
tho ‘ Caledonian Muse,’ 1821. 

After Kitson’s death many now editions of 
his anthologies wore issued by his nephew, 
in addition to his printed but unpublished 
‘ Caledonian Muse ’ (1821, by K. Tripbook). 
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His nephew, Frank, also edited from, his 
unpublished manuscripts : 1. 1 The Office of 
Bailiff of a Liberty,’ 1811, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Life 
of King Arthur,’ 1825,8vo. 3. ‘ Memoirs of 
the Celts or Gauls,’ 1827, 8vo. 4. ‘ Annals 
of the Caledonians, Piets, and Soots,’ 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828,8vo. 6, ‘FairyTales, now 
first collected, to which are prefixed two dis¬ 
sertations (1) On Pygmies, (2) On Fairies, by 
Joseph Ritson, esq.,’ 1831. Ritson’s 'Critical 
Observations on the Various and Essential 
Parts of a Deed' first appeared in 1804 as an 
appendix to ‘Practical Points or Maxima in 
Conveyancing,’ by his old master, Ralph 
Bradley of Stockton (3rd edit. 1820). 

Ritson has been wrongly credited with a 
well-executed translation of the ‘ Hymn to 
Venus ’ ascribed to Ilomer, 1788, 8 vo. This 
is the work of Isaac Ritson (1701-1780), 
native of Emont Bridge, ncaT Penrith, who 
became a schoolmaster at Penrith and a 
competent classical scholar. Subsequently 
he attended medical classes at Edinburgh, 
and finally Battled in London, where he 
contributed medical articles to the ‘ Monthly 
Review.’ Besides the‘ Hymn,’ Isaac Ritson 
wrote the preface, and much besides, of James 
Okcke’s ‘ Survey of the Lakes in Cumber¬ 
land' (1787). His frionds predicted for him 
a distinguished literary career; but he died 
prematurely at Islington in 1789, aged 28. 

He was not related to the bettor known 
Joseph ( Oenl. Mag. 1803, ii. 1031; Hut¬ 
chinson, Cumberland ). 

One Jonathan Ritson (1770 P-1840), a 
native of Whitehaven, attained great skill 
as a wood-corvor, being employed at Arundel 
and Petworth (1827-40) completing the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, from whom much of 
his own is with difficulty distinguished. A 
portrait by Clint is at Petworth (Gent. Mag. 
1846, i. 648). 

[Letters of Joseph Ritson, esq., from originals 
in possession of his nephew, with a Memoir by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols, 1833 ; Letters from 
Rilson to Mr. George Talon, Edinburgh, 1820 ; 
Some Account of thoLil’oand Publications of the 
Into Joseph Ritson, esq., by Joseph HiiBlowood, 

1824; Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, hi. 103; Memoir 
in the Monthly Magazine ftrNovembor 1803, re¬ 
printed in tho Monthly Mirror for May 1805, 
attributed to ‘William Godwin ; British Critic, 
October 1803; Niohols’s Literary Anecdotes and 
Illustrations j Mathias’s Pursuits of Lit, p. 100 ; 

De Guineoy's Works, ed. MaBSon, xi. 441-2; 
Lockhart’s Life of Soott; Chambers's Book of 
Rays, ii, 405-0 ; Scott’a Introduction to the 1830 
edition of the Border Minstrelsy. Two unpub- 

Hshedle ttora, now in tl) 0 posB uaBion of Mr. Ohivrlea 

Davis of Kow, from H. O. Selby of Gray’s Inn to 
Bishop Percy, dated respectively 6 April and 
14 Juno 1804, give some account of Ritson’s life 

vox. XVI, 
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and last days, chiefly derived from the narrative 
of Robert Smith, a bencher of the inn, whose 
chambers were above those of Ritson.] S, L. 

RITTER, HENRY (1810-1853), artist, 
was born at Montreal, Canada, in 1816, and 
was destined to a commercial career, but 
persuaded his father to send Mm to Europe 
to study art. He remained for some time 
at Hamburg studying under GrSzer, and 
ultimately settled at Diisseldorf, where he 
studied under Jordan and took two prizes 
at the academy. His health began to mil in 
1847, when he was engaged on his largest 
painting. He died at Diisseldorf on 21 Dec. 
1853. 

Ritter chiefly affected sea-pieces. His 
best works were: ‘Smugglers struggling 
with English Soldiers,’ 1839; ‘ Le Fanfaron,’ 
1842; ‘ Marriage Proposal in Normandy,’ 
1842; ‘ Young Pilot Drowned,’ 1844 (pur¬ 
chased by the Art Society of Prussia): and 
‘ The Poachers,’ 1847. 

[Appleton's Cyclop, of Amer. Biogr.; Bryan's 
Dior, of Painters, 1889.] C. A. H. 

RITWYSE, JOHN (d. 1632?). [See 
Riohtwise.] 

RIVAROL, LOUISA HENRIETTA 
Madame de (1749 P-1821), was the only child 
of a Scotsman, Mather Flint, a teacher of 
English, who in 1720, at the age of eleven, 
accompanied to France his uncle, George 
Flint. This George Flint, whom his niece 
describes as being 1 known all over Europe/ 
was apparently the author of ‘Robin’s Last 
Shift’ (1717). Her father permanently 
settled in Paris about 1734, and published 
botween 1760 and 1766 several works on 
English grammar and pronunciation. Even¬ 
tually, after Ms wife’s death, he. apparently 
became a priest, and was appointed ‘ cur 6 ' 
du Mesnil-le-roi.’ Thus designated, he sub¬ 
scribed in 1770 to Leto urneur’s translation off 
Shakespeare (see list of subscribers in vol.i.) 

Louisa, born at Itemiremont before 1760, 
translated into French one of Shakespeare's 
playB, with Dr. Johnson’s notes (probably 
the ‘ Merchant of VeMce,’ published in 1768). 
On 81 March 1769 Johnson wrote her a letter 
in Frunck, thanking her for her eulogiums, 
and playfully complaining that Bke detained 
in Paris Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister Fanny 

K © under Reynolds, Sib Joshua, ad Jin.] 
the autumn of that year Reynolds, while 
in Paris, exchanged visits with her father 
and mother. About 1780 the daughter mar¬ 
ried the so-called Comte de Rivarol, the 
future satirist of the revolution. He was 
then twenty-seven, wMle she is described as 
older, but very handsome, and in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a competency, He is said to have 

41 
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compared her to Juno for jealouBy and Xan- 
tippe for violence, and shortly after she had 
given birth to a son he quitted her for ever. 
For two years she was dependent on a nurse 
named Lospagnior. to whom the French 
academy on 26 Aug. 1783 consequently 
awarded the Montyon prize, llivarol was 
much mortified at the stigma thus cast an 
him, and did his utmost tot prevent the prize 
from being awarded; but sill that lie could 
effect was the omission ch his wife’s name 
from the report. During the revolution she 
was imprisoned for throe months in 1794, but 
on her release obtained a divorco as the wife 
of an imigri. After her husband’s death at 
Berlin in 1801 she published a ‘ Notico sur 
Rivarol,’in which she complained of his bro¬ 
ther and other mischief-makers as the cause 
of the estrangement, ail'ccl ed great admira¬ 
tion and love for him, and protested bitterly, 
uotwithet anding the divorce, against her ex¬ 
clusion from his will. In straitened circum¬ 
stances, she translated several English works 
into French, and in 1801 qfferod to write for 
Suard’s ‘ Publicists.’ After the Restoration 
she obtained a small pension, and she died 
in Paris on 21 Aug. 1821._ llor son Itapliaul, 
who resembled his fatiior in wit and good 
looks, joined llivarol at Hamburg at tlio end 
of 1794, and served first in the Danish and 
then in the Russian army. lie died in 
Russia in 1810. 

[Cotton’s Reynolds and his Works, p, 103 j 
Norlhcoto's Reynolds; Hill’s Letters of Dr. 
Johnson j Grimm's Oorrospondanco Littdrnire j 
Notice sur ltivarol; Loseure’s Rivarol; Le Uro- 
ton’s Rivarol; Algor’s Englishmen in the branch 
Revolution, App. E.) J. U. A. 

RIVAULX or RIVALLIS, PETER dd 
( d . 1268 P), favour! to of llenryIII, aPoituvin 
by birth, is said by Itogor Wondovor (iii. 48) 
to have boon a son, and by Matthew Paris 
to have hoen a son or nephow, of Peter dos 
Roohes [q, v.] In 120-1, being then appa¬ 
rently a minor, ho was- 1 granted various 
churches in Lincolnshire) Utot, Lit. 2 J at. 
Record edit, p. 43). In 1218 ho appears as 
one of the king’s chamberlains and a clerk 
in the wardrobe, aud in 1223 ho was chan¬ 
cellor of Poitou (Shirley, Letters of 
Renty Ill ), On the fall of Hubert do 
Burgh in Juno 1232, the Foitovins bocatno 
all-powerful. Rivaulx was made e.ustos of 
escheats and wards and treasurer, in place 
of Hubert’s ffiend, ltamilf Brito [q. v.] lie 
was also granted the custody of many of the 
most important oostles in England, tlio royal 
purveyorship at fairs, the ohambeiiainship 
of the oxchuquw in Irolaud, oustody of the 
Jewry, and of many ports and vacant sees 
( jib , passim). According to Matthew Paris, 


the lung at this time put 
except Rivaulx, ‘emus Anglia tola diJC. 
tionibus subjacebat, In 1232 he was a™- 
to demand Hubert de Burgh’s treasure; “ 
the following year he took an active part £ 
the proceedings against Richard Marshal 
[q. v.j, and received custody of the lands of 
the earl’s two chief supporters, Gilbert Basset 
and Richard Siward. In November he was 
present at Grosmont, and lost his property 
in the retreat which followed Marshall, 
feat of the king’s forces. 

Meanwhile a strong reaction set in against 
the Poitevin favourites, Robert Bacun told 
the king thore would be no peace until 
Rivaulx was removed, and the bishops 
threatened to excommunicate him. At 
longth, in April 1234, Henry was forced to 
yield to the clamour; Peter was deprived of 
all ids offices, anil fled to ‘Winchester for 
sanctuary. Thence he was summoned in 
July to appear before the king, who re¬ 
proached him with his evil counsel, and sent 
him to the Tower. A few dayB later he was 
reluaHod, on the intervention of Edmund 
Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, and allowed 
to retire to WinchoBtor. I 11 1230 he was once 
more restored to favour and made keeper of 
the wardrobo; in 1249 he had temporary 
chargo of the grout seal, and in the same year 
wub sont to receive tlio tallage of the oity of 
London. On 10 July 1266 he was consti¬ 
tuted a baron of the exchequer; in the fol¬ 
lowing year he was dean of Brng and rector 
of Olaverley in Shropshire (Eyton, Shrop¬ 
shire, iii. 76). In 1267 he was again ap¬ 
pointed treasurer, and in the same year was 
sent on an embassy to France to renew the 
truce (Ma.tt. Paris, Chron. Maj. v. Oil, 020). 
On 20 May 1268 ho was granted some land at 
■Winchester j hut his name does not appear 
again, and he probably diodin the same year. 


[Matthew Paris, Roger Wemlover, Matthew 
of Westminster, Annules Monnstici, and Shir- 
lny’n Letters of Ilonry III (Rolls 8er.), passim; 
Roberts’s Excerpt. 0 Rot. Fin. j Madoxs Hist, 
of the Exchequer; Devon’s Issue Rolls,pp. 39, 
40; Rotuli Lilt. Patent. 1204-16, p. 48; Col. 
Rot, Pat. passim ; Cal. Rot. Chart, pp. 49, 60 ; 
Rymor’s Feodora (Record edit,), 1 . i. 870; R61os 
Gaseous, od, Michel; Sussex Archmol, Coll. v. 
144, 162, 163, xviii. 142, xxiii, 26; Dupont’s 
Pierre dee Roohes; Foss’s Judges of England.) 

A, F. P. 


RIVERS, Earls. [See Wood yule or 
Wydevillb, Richard, first Earl, d , 1409; 
Woodville or Wyliiviltaj, Ahthohy, se¬ 
cond Earl, 1442 P-1483; Savaod, Richard, 
fourth Earl, 1004-1712,] 

RIVERS, first 13Alton. [See Pitt, 
George, 1722 P-1803.) 
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BIVEES, ANTONY (Jt, 1616), jesuit, 
also went by the name of Thomas 
BlEWnrT, was living in London from 1601 
to 1603, and was socius or secretary to 
Father Henry Garnett [q. v.] Hs corre¬ 
sponded with Robert Parsons (1646-1610) 
[q.v.l, and, after the execution of Garnett 
Jh 1806 , he seems to have joined Parsons in 
Italy. From London Rivers wrote letters, 
extant partly in the Old Clergy Chapter and 
partly in the Record Oilice, containing 
minute accounts of palace intrigues and state 
secrets. The description of the movement 
fostered by Elizabeth against the jesuits is 
interwoven with court news and amusing 
remarks on the queen’s habits. 

In 1693 a dedication to a new issue of 
Shirley's line tragedy‘The Traylor’ (then 
recently revived at Covonl Garden) spoke of 
the play as being originally the work of ‘ Mr. 
Rivers,’and Motieux, in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Journal’for April 1693, stated that the real 
author was a jesuit, who wrote the plav in 
Newgate, where he subsequently died. 'The 
Traylor’ was, however, licensed as by James 
Shirley on 4 May 1631, and produced as by 
him at the Cockpit in 1036, Both Dyce and 
Mr. Fleay treat the ascription to lhvers in 
the dedication of 1603 as a dishonest attempt 
to claim the play for a Roman catholic (Snm- 
rar, Dramatic Works, ed. Dyce, vol. i.p. xiv; 
Fluat, Bioyr. Chronicle, s. v.‘ Rivers '). 

[Foloy*B Rocords of the Engl. Prov. of the Soc. 
of Jonis, i. S f.; Oliver's Jesuit Colloctions, 
p. 180; Baker’s Biogr.Dram. ed. 1812, iii. 240,] 

E. O. M, 

RIVERS, THOMAS (1798-1877), nur¬ 
seryman, the eon of Thomas and Jane Rivers 
of Sawbridgoworth, Hertfordshire, was born 
there on 37 Doc. 1798. His ancestor, John 
Rivers, a native of Berkshire, established 
nurseries at Sawbridgoworth between 1720 
and 1730. On the retirement of his father 
in 1827, Rivers directed his efforts to the 
cultivation of rosea, of which he obtained 
the best collection in England. In 1883 he 

f ublished liia 1 Catalogue of Rosas,’ and in 
B37 ‘The Rose Amateur's Guide’ (11th 
edit, enlarged, &c. Loudon, 1877, 8vo). His 
‘Miniature Fruit Garden; or the Culture of 
Pyramidal Fruit Trees,' &c. 1840, 8vo (20th 
edit. London, 1801,8vo), gave an impulse to 
root-pruning. In 1860 he published 1 The 
Orchard House; or the Cultivation of Fruit 
Trees inPots under Glass’ (London, 8vo,16th 
edit.; edited and arranged by T. F. Rivers, 
London, 1879,8vo). Rivera also contributed 
largely to gardening journals, commencing 
with a paper on apple-culture in ‘ Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magasme ’ (1827). In 1864 he 


took part in founding the BritishPomological 
Society. As a memorial of his services hi- 
portrait was painted in 1870, and placed in 
the rooms of the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety. He died on 17 Oct. 1877, and wa-> 
buried at Sawbridgeworth. By bis mar¬ 
riage in 1827 Rivers left a son, Mr. Thomas 
Francis Rivers, the present head of the firm 
and editor of his father’s works. As a prac¬ 
tical nurseryman, by the introduction of the 
‘ Early Rivers ’ plum, Rivers both extended 
the native fruit season pnd enabled British 
fruit-growers to compete successfully with 
their continental rivals; while, by his de¬ 
velopment of small fruit trees, he gave a 
valuable lesson to English gardeners in the 
economy of space. 

[Loudon’s Arboretum et Frulicetum Britan- 
nioum, ii. 360; Journal of Horticulture, 1877, 
xxxiii. 327-8, 342-4; Rcpertorinm Annuum 
Literature Botanic* Periodica;, vi. 336, vii. 300 ; 
information from T. Francis Rivers, esq.] 

W. A. S. R. 

RIVERS, WILLIAM (1788-1858), 
lieutenant in. the navy and adjutant of 
Greenwich Hospital, was entered on board 
the Victory in May 1795. In her he went 
out to the Mediterranean, was slightly 
wounded in the action of 13 July 1795, was 
resent in the battle of Cape St. Vinctml, 
4 Feb. 1797, and on the return of the 
Victory to England continued in her while 
she was employed as a depot for prisoners, 
till paid off in 1799. He again joined the 
Victory in 1803, when she went out to the 
Mediterranean aa flagship of Lord Nelson, 
and, continuing in her, was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1806, when he 
was severely wounded by a splinter in the 
mouth,and had his left leg shot offin the very 
beginning of the action. On 8 Jan. 1806 ha 
was promoted to belieutenant of the Princess 
of Orange. He received a gratuity from the 
patriotic fund, and in 1816 was awarded a 

E ension of five shillings a day for the loss of 
is leg. From April 1800 to January 1807 
he served in the Otter sloop in the Channel, 
from April 1807 to October 1809 he was in 
the Cossack frigate, in which he was present 
at the reduction of Copenhagen in Septem¬ 
ber 1807 [see Gambihr, -Jambs, Lord Gam¬ 
mer], ana in the end of 1809was in the Cretan 
off Flushing. For the following years, and till 
the peaoe, he served in successive guardehipa 
at the Nore. After many fruitless applicar- 
tions for employment, he was in November 
1824 appointed warden at Woolwich dock¬ 
yard, and in April 1826 to Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital. Here he remained for upwards of 
thirty years, during which time he took an. 
active partin the administration and organi- 

412 
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nation of the hospital and many of the minor 
charities connected with it. He died in his 
rooms in the hospital on 6 Doc. 1850. Ho 
married, in 1809, a niece of Joseph Gibson of 
Long Bennington, Lincolnshire, and had 
issue. A subscription bust by T. Milnes is 
in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[O'Byrne's Naval Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 

1867, i. 112; Catalogue of the Portraits, &c., 

in the Tainted Hall.] J. I£. L. 

RIVERSTON, titular Babon 03? (<Z. 1715). 
[See Nugent, Thomas.] 

RIVETT or REVETT, JOIIN (1024- 
1074), protestant brazier. [See under Ln 
Striron, IXuuuitT.] 

RIVIERE, HENRY PARSONS (1811- 
1888), watorcolonr painter, son of Daniel 
Valentino lliviero, a dmwing-maslor, and 
younger brother of William lliviero [q. v.], 
and of Robert Rivioro [q. v.J, was born in tbe 
parish of St. Marylobono, London, on 10 Aug. 
1811. lie becamo a student of the Royal 
Academy, and also painlod rustic figures from 
life at the A rtists’ Society in Olipatono Street, 
His earliest exhibited drawings wore 'An 
Interior’ and a copy of ‘The Triumph of 
Silenus,’ by Rubens, which appeared at the 
Sooioty of British Art ists in 1832. Two years 
later, in 1834,1)0 was oloetod a member of tho 
New Society of Painters in Wator-Oolonrs, 
where ho oxhibitod 101 drawings boforo his 
retirement from it in 1850. In 1852 he 
bocamo an associate of the older Sooioty of 
Painters in Water-Colours, but ho never rose 
to the rank of a full member. Subjects of 
Irish life and humour, such as ' A Bit of 
Blarnoy,’ ‘A Little Bothoi'ation,’and ‘Don't 
say Nay, charming Judy Callaghan,’ formed 
the staple of his oxhibitod works until 1805. 
About that timo ho gave up his practice as 
a teacher, and went to Rome, where ho re¬ 
mained until near tho end of his life, 
Ilonooforward the drawings which ho sent, 
home for exhibition consisted chiefly of 
viows of tho anciont ruins in Romo and its 
environs. Botwoon 1852 and 1888 ho con¬ 
tributed 299 works to the exhibitions of tho 
society, llo exhibited also occasionally be¬ 
tween 1832 and 1878 at tlio Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British 
Artists. Among his moro important works 
may be named ‘The Dying Brigand’ and 
‘ The Eorum,’ 1807, and ‘ Tho Coliseum,’ 

1868. He was an able copyist of the old 
masters. Titian’s ‘Entombment’and Paul 
Veronese’s ‘ Marriago at Cana,’ both in water¬ 
colours, are in the possession of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R,A. The South Kensington Mu¬ 
seum has ‘ A Temple, formerly known as a 


Temple of Vesta, and the House of "Pm ■ 
Rome,' painted by him in 1887 **“* 

Riviore returned finally to EnnL.ml 
1884 and died nt 26 St. John's® Road 
London, on 9 May 1888. oaUj 

[Rogofs History of the 'Old Water-Colour’ 
Society 1891, n. 369-72; Bryan's Dieti<Cy 
of Painters and Engravors, ed, Graves 
“"S' ^.u no; Graves’s Dictionary 
of Artists, 1895; Athonamm, 1888 ii fa/. 
Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of Pain)™ 
in Water-Colours, 18S2-88.] R. 

RIVIERE, ROBERT (1808-1882) 'book¬ 
binder, was born on 80 June 1808 at 8 Ciren¬ 
cester Place (now called Titchfield Street), 
near Fitzroy Square, London. He was de¬ 
scended from a French family, who left their 
country on tho revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. Ilis father,Daniel Valentine Riviere 
(1780-1864), who was a drawing-master of 
oonsidorahLo celebrity and a gold medallist of 
tho Royal Academy, married, in 1800, Hen¬ 
rietta Thunder, by whom he had a family of 
live sons and six daughters. The eldest and 
third sons, William and nonry Parsons 
Riviere, both paint era, are noticed separately. 
Anno, the oldest daughter, became the second 
wifo of Sir Ilonry Rowley Bishop fq. v.], the 
composer, and acquired much distinction as 
a ainger. 

Robert, the soeond son, was educated at 
an academy, at Hornsey kept by Mr. Grant, 
and on leaving school, in 1824, was appren¬ 
ticed to Mosers. Allman, the booksellers, of 
Princos Street, llanover Square. La 1829 
ho established himself at Bath as a book¬ 
seller, and subsequently as a bookbinder in 
a small way, employing only one man. But 
not finding sufficient scope for his talents in 
that city, ho camo in 1840 to London, where 
ho commoncod business as a bookbinder at 
28 Groat Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
afterwards removing to 190 Picoadilly. The 
oxccllent workmanship and good taste dis¬ 
played in his bindings gradually won forthem 
the appreciation of connoisseurs, and he was 
largely omployod by tho Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr, Uhristio-Millor, Captain Brooke, and 
other great collectors. lie also bound for 
the uuuon and the royal family. In theGreat 
Exhibition of J 851 he exhibited several ex¬ 
amples of his skill, and he obtained a modal. 
Ho was chosen by the council to bind one 
thousand copies of tho large ‘Illustrated 
Catalogue,’ intended for presentation to ‘all 
tho crowned bonds in Europe’ and other 
distinguished persons. It is said that two 
thousand skins of the best red morocco, as well 
ns fl Been hundred yards of silk for the linings 
of tho covers, were used by Riviere for tins 
under! aking, lie also restored and bound 
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lie famous Domesday Book, now preserved 
in the Record Office, an exoellent piece of 
ff ork. 

yVhile the binding of Riviere, like that of 
y 8 equally celebrated . fellow-craftsman, 
francis Bedford, is deficient in originality, 
it is in all other respects—in the quality of 
the materials, the forwarding, and in the 
jnish and dolicacy of the tooling—deserving 
flf almost unqualified commendation. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he was en¬ 
tirely self-taught, hie bindings are wonderful 
mecimenB of artistic taste, skill, and perse¬ 
verance. lie died at his residence, 47 Glou¬ 
cester Road, Regent’s Park, on 12 April 
1882, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Bast End, Finchley. 

Riviere married, in 1880, Elisa Sarah 
Pogler, by whom he had two daughters. He 
bequeathed his business to the ffidest sou of 
the second daughter, Mr. Percival Calkin, 
who had been taken into partnership by his 
grandfather in 1880, when the style of the 
bun was altered to Robert Riviere & Son. 

[Bibliographer, ii. 22; Bookseller, 1882, p. 
418; Bookbinder, i. 160; Groat Exhibition of 
1881, Reports of Juries, pp. 426, 463; informa¬ 
tion from the fnmily.] W. Y. F. 

RIVIERE, WILLIAM (1806-1870), 
painter, horn in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
London, on 22 Oct. 1800, was son of Daniel 
Valentino Riviere, a drawing-master, and 
brother of Ilonry Parsons ltiviere [q.V.] and 
of Robert Riviere [q. v.] After roeeiving in¬ 
struction from his lather, William became a 
student of the Royal Academy, and distin¬ 
guished himself by his powors as a draughts¬ 
man, and by his passionate devotion to the 
study of tho old masters, especially of Michael 
Angelo and the artists of tho Roman and 
Florentine schools. IIo exhibited first in 1820, 
when ho sent to the Royal Academy aportrait 
and a Beene from Sluikospcaro’s * King John,’ 
and he continued to exhibit at intervals during 
the next few yuara portraits, domestic sub- 
jeots, and landscapes, both at the academy 
and at the British Institution. In 184S he 
sent to the Westminster Ilall competition 
a cartoon, the subj oct of which was a ‘ Council 
of Ancient Britons,’ and in 1844 a fresco of 
'An Act of Mercy, and a painting in oils of 
a 1 Council of Ancient Britons.’ In 1846 he 
sent to Westminster Ilall ft sketch repre' 
senting‘ Prince Ilonry, afterwards Henry V, 
acknowledging the authority of Ohief Jus¬ 
tine Gascoigne,’ with a portion of the same 
subject in fresco, and in 1847 an oil-painting 
illustrative of 'The Acts of Mercy.’ lie 
was an excellent landscape-painter both in 
oil and in watercolours, and several fin" 


samples _ of the latter now belong to Mr . 
Briton Riviere. But it was to the educa¬ 
tional side of art that Riviere mainly de¬ 
voted himself, and in 1849 he was appointed 
drawing-master at Cheltenham College, 
where he succeeded in creating a drawing- 
lohool which was unique of its End, and was 
wobably the best school of art out of London. 
After ten years’ work he resigned his appoint¬ 
ment and went to Oxford, where he laboured 
earnestly to develop his theory that the study 
if art should form an essential part of higher 
iducation. His last exhibited work was a 
ortrait of Dr. Wynter, president of St. 
ohn’s College, Oxford, which was at the 
Royal Academy in 1860. He likewise essayed 
sculpture, and left behind him an original 
model of ‘ Samson slaying the Lion.’ 

Riviere died suddenly, at 30 Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, on21Aug,1876. Aminiature 
of him when a young man, by C. W. Pegler, 
is in the possession of his son, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A. 

[Jackson's Oxford Journal, 2 8ept. 1876; Red¬ 
grave's Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, 
ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 388; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1826- 
1860; information kindly supplied by Mr. Briton 
Riviere, R.A.] R. E. G. 

RIVINGTON, CHARLES (1688-1743), 
publisher, eldest son of Thurston Rivington, 
was horn at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in 1688. 
He was apprenticed to Matthews, a London 
bookseller, and made free of the city in 1711, 
when the premises and trade of Richard 
OhisweU (1089-1711) [q. vj passed into his 
hands, ana the sign of the 1 Bible and Crown ’ 
was first affixed to the house in Paternoster 
Row. By 1716 Rivington had published 
editions of Cave’s ‘PrimitivB Christianity,’ 
Nelson’s ‘Thomas h Kempis,’ and other 
works, chiefly theological. ‘The Scourge, 
in Vindication of the Church of England ’ 
(1720), is the earliest hook known to hear the 
well-known sign of the Rivingtons. Charles 
Rivington brought out one of Whitcfield’s 
earliest works, ‘The Nature and Necessity of 
a new Birth in Christ ’ (1787), and Wesley’s 
edition of ‘ Thomas A Kempis ’ (1786). With 
Bettssworth he formed a ‘Now Conger’ in 
1730, inrivalrv to the old‘Conger,’ orpartner- 
ship of booksellers whiohhad existedin various 
forms from before 1700 (Mttrbay, New 
English Diet. 1893, ii, 820; Niohois, Lit, 
Aneed, i. 840). He soon became the leading 
theological publisher, and carried on a large 
commission business in sermons. Writing to 
Aaron Hill, Samuel Riehardson says that 
Rivington and Osborne ‘had long been urging 
me to give them a little hook, which they 
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said Ikoy were often asked itflor, of familiar 
letters on the useful coneorns in common 
life’ {Correspondence, 1804, rol. i. p. lxxiii). 
This -was the origin of ‘ Pamela,’ commenced 
10 Nov. 1730, and issued witli tho names of 
the two publishers on tho title-page in 1741- 

1742. . „ _ „ 

Uivinpton diccl at liis house in St t 1 mil s 
Churchyard on 22 Fob. 1742, aged 04. II o 
married Eleanor Pease of Nowcastle-on- 
Tvne, by whom ho hod thirteen children. 
Samuel .Rich(ltdsou noted as oxocutor, tmil 
guardian to tho childron. The fourth sun, 
John [q. v.], and the sixth son, James (ace 
below), succeeded to tho business. _ 
Jamub liivnraTOur (1724-1803), tho sixth 
son, soon loft tho Ilrra and joined a Mr. l'lot- 
cher of St. Paul’s Churchyard, with whom 
ho brought out Smollett’s ‘History of Eng¬ 
land,’ cleaving thereby 10 , 000 /. He look to 
horse-racing, and in 1700 settled as a book¬ 
seller in Philadelphia. Tho fallowing vein; 
lie ouoiuh! a book Htoro at tlio lower ond ol 
Wall Street, New York. Hi J762 he oorn- 
moneod bookselling in Boston. Ho failed, 
and rceommoneod in Now York, and in. 
April J 773 began‘Rivingloifs Now York 
HiuteUeor,' supporting the Jtrltinli govern¬ 
ment, which hronglit him into trouble with 
tho colonists. Ho returned to England, 
purchased a now proflR, wan o,ppoiuti«j, on 
going hack to America, king's printer 
for New York, end start od ‘ Uivmgt oil's 
New York Loyal Gazette' (1777), alter- 

i ,1 i t» 1 I TTn n 4 lin Willi— 
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wnrdB tho * Royal Oft/uUo. 1* f ‘ wnfi tho u 
lihhor of Major Amlrd’s ‘Cow Olioun.’ All* 
1781 ho is 'said to have turned spy, and to 
have furnished Washington with important 
information. TIo remained in Now York 
after the evacuation by British troops, and 
ehangod tho t itle of his paper to ‘ llivingl on’s 
Now York Hamit to and Umvermil Adver¬ 
tiser;’but his lmsinoas deolinod, his paper 
eatno to an end in 1783, and lie passed tho 
remainder of his life in comparative poverty. 
No died at Now York in .Taminvy 1803. 
ITo married twice: first, a Miss Mynsluill 
in England, and, secondly, Elisabeth van 
I Ionic of New York {A, July 1705), by whom 
liehml children. A portrait, which has boon 
engraved, is in the possession of Mr, W. 11. 
Appleton of Now York, 

[ 8 , Rivinglon’s Publishing llouso of Hiving 
ton, 1804 i Ourwon's Hist, of llooksollorH, 1873, 
lip. 80(1-300; Knight’s Shadows of tho Old 
Booksollors; Omit. Mug, 1712, p, 107; Tiuipor- 
loy's Encyclopaedia, 1842, p. OfiH; Nichols's Lit. 
Anoctl villa l., ii., iv., viii.; and for Janies 
Bivinglon; Applatou’s Oyclopaslia or American 
Biogr., Now York, 1888, v. 207- 8 , Thomas's Hist,, 
ofPrinlinginAmerica, 1874, 2 vein.; Duyelrinck's 


Cyclop,odia of American Literature, vol i • 
Sabine’s Amorican Loyalists, Boston. 1837 ™’ 
6,57-00.] H. H.T®' 

RIVINGTON, FRANCIS (1805-1885) 
publisher, third son of Charles Rivington 
tho younger (1764-1831), was born on 
19 Jan. 1800 [seo under Rivinqtoh, John 
1720-17921. Having boon educated at Bi^ 
men in (Termany, lie became in 1827 a 
member ol tho firm of Rivington, of St. 
Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place 
London. As connected with the publi¬ 
cation of ' Tracts for tho Times’ (Rev.T, 
Mokluy, Reminiscences, i. 312) and New¬ 
man's ‘ Parochial Sermons,’ and as publisher 
of tho ‘British Critic,’ he was associated 
with Ward, Newman, the Alozleys, and other 
leading members of the Tractarian portv 
\ib. ii. 217, 391-0; W. W/vni), W. G. Ward 
anil ike 0.ifill'd Movement, 1890, p. 247; 
Rev, J. B. Mozliiy, Letters, 1886, pp, 109, 

14 0-8; LnmoN, Life of Pusey, 1893, i. 428- 
424). In 1853 the bumnosn was entirely 
withdrawn from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
tile branch in Waterloo Placo. Rivington 
retired from I,lie firm in July 1869, and was 
succeeded by his Booond cousin, John (1812— 
JH80), a partner since 1842, and his son, 
Francis Hansard (A. 1834). The former re¬ 
tired in 1807, and tho business was carried 
on by tlio la It,or and his brother SeptimuB 
(b. 1840) until M ay 1881). From this date 
Francis Hansard was the sole member of 
tlio firm t o J uno 1890, when the whole busi¬ 
ness was taken ovor by Messrs. Longman 
YlimikseHer, December 1859 and June 1890). 
In 1893 the name reappeared in the style of 
Rivington, J’orcival & Co., of King Street, 
Covent Carden, of which Mr. Septimus 
RiviuRton is tho oliiof part,nor (Publisheri 
Circular, 1 July 1893; Athenaum, 1 July 
1893). 

During tho lilt tor part of his life he resided 
at EiiHlbourno, where he died on 7 Jan. 1885, 
on tlio eve of completing his eightieth year. 
Hiving! on was 1 wieo married, and loft a large 
family. A portrait, In ken in his fifty-ninth 
year, is reproduced by S. Rivington (The Pub¬ 
lishing Mouse ofRioivi/ton, 1894, p. 32, see also 
pp. 4(S-(51). Besidesafowpauiphlols onoburch 
subjects, ho wrote ‘Some Account of the 
Lift and Writings of St. Paul,’London, 1874, 
8 vo; and edit oil Dean William Shorloeks 
* Pivot leal Discourse concerning Death.' 

I Bookseller, January 1885; Publishers’ Cir¬ 
cular, 16 Jan. 1885.J M. R T. 

RIVINGTON, JOHN (1720-1792), pub¬ 
lisher, bom in 1720 , was the fourth son of 

Ohurlss Rivington tho elder (1688-1742) 
[q, v.], and after tho death of his father 
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carried on the business on bebalf of himself, 
his mother, and his brother James, under the 
supervision of Samuel Richardson and the 
other executors. About 1760 he vras ap¬ 
pointed publisher to the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. His eldest son 
Francis (1745-1822) and sixth son Charles 
(1754-1831)_ were already admitted into the 
firm, and Rivington was made manager of 
some of the standard editions of Shakespeare, 
Hilton, Lookej and other classics, issued by 
the 1 Conger,’ i.e. a combination of the trade. 
During Dodsley’s illness the 1 Annual Regi¬ 
ster’ was managed by the Rivingfnns, who 
also started one of their own, edited by 
Edmund Burlce, which lusted until 1812, 
and was resumed between 1820 and 1823. 
It then morged in tho older publication, 
which, after having been managed a few years 
by the Baldwins, roturned into the hands of 
tie Rivingtons (S. Rrraraiox, Publishing 
House ofJtivington, 189-1, p. 16). The family 
were much interested in the administration 
of the Company of Stationers. John served 
as maslor in L776, when his two brothers and 
four sons wore all liverymen (Nichols, Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 400). TIa was also a governor of 
several of the royal hospitals, ana a director 
of the Amicable Life Society and of the 
Union Fire Office. lie did not leave a large 
fortune, and died on 16 Jan. 1792, in his 
-eventy-third year. In 1743 lie married Eliza 
Miller (1723-1792), a sistor of Sir Francis 
Gosling, hankor, and afterwards lord mayor. 
She boro him fourleon children. His widow 
died on 21 Oct. 1792, aged 09. 

Fjun cifl Rivington (1746-1822), the eldest 
son, and OrUBi/ns RmiraTON, the younger 
(1754-1831), sixth son, together carried on 
the business. In 1793 they commenced the 
1 British Critic,' which came out monthly at 
2s., and soon attained a circulation of 8,600, 
Archdeacon Naros,who editod the first serios 
down to 1813, and tho Rov. "William Beloe 
[q. v.] were interested in tho undertaking. 
The second aeries (1816-17) was editod by 
William Rowo Lyall [q. v.] In 1819 a west- 
end branch of the firm was opened at 3 Water¬ 
loo Place. In 1820 a secondhand bookselling 
business was started at 148 Strand, under the 
management of John Cochrane. Francis died 
at his liouso at Islington on 18 Oct. 1822, hav¬ 
ing married Margaret Ellill ( d. 1828), by 
whom he had six children (Nichols, Illus¬ 
trations, viii. 497). Charles, who was for 
many years a stackkeepsr of tile Company of 
Stationers, and became masterofthecompony 
inl819, died on2G May 1831,leaving four sons 
—Georgo (1801-1858), Francia[q,vl], Charles, 
and William—andfour daughters (Memoir by 
Alexander Chalmersin Gent. Mag. J unel831 j 


S. Rivin&tqn’s Publishing House of Living- 
ton, 1894, pp. 67-76, with portrait). 

Francis’s eldest son John (1779-1841)was 
admitted a partner in 1810, and in 1827, when 
the secondhand business in the Strapd was 
abandoned after much loss, his first cousins, 
George and Francis, eons of Charles, ioined 
the firm. Afourthseriesofthe‘BritishCritic' 
was commenced in 1836, edited by John 
Henry Newman, and afterwards by Thomas 
Mozley. The publication was discontinued 
in 1843, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Blomfield, and the ‘ English Review,’ which 
succeeded it, lasted only till 1868. John 
married Anne Blackburn, and died on 21 Nov. 
1841, at the age of sixty-two. His son John 
(1812-1888) became a partner in 1836. 

[Information from M> F. H. Rivington; 
Rirington's Publishing House of Rivington, 
1804; Ctirwon’s Hist, of Booksellers, 1873, pp. 
296, 312; Gent. king. 1762, i. 93; Nichole’s Lit. 
Anecd. ix. 64, 96.] H. R. T. 

RIZZIO, DAVID (1533 P-1568), secretary 
of Mary Queen of Scots. [See Riccio.] 

ROACH, JOHN ( fl. 1796), bookseller 
and compiler, kept a shop in Drury Lane, 
where he sold odd volumes and indelicate 
prints, and whence he issued various com- 
ilations, theatrical and other, which are 
Oth curious and scarce. The chief of these 
are: 1. 1 Roach’s Beauties of the Poets of 
Great Britain,’ in 0 vols., London, 1794, 
12mo. In 1796 Roach was sent to prison 
for twelve months, and hound over for a 
similar term, for publishing an immoral 
work) but the only hook known to have 
been issued by him in that year is 2. ‘ Beauti¬ 
ful Extracts of Prosaio Writers, carefully 
selected, for the Young and Rising Genera¬ 
tion, by J. R./ 3 yols., London, 1795,12mo. 
3. 1 Roach’s London Pocket Pilot, or 
Strangers’ Guide through the Metropolis,’ 
giving o detailed account of Ranelagh and 
Yauxhall, London, 1796, 8vo. 4. ‘Roach’s 
New and Complete History of the Stage, 
from its origin to its present state,’ London, 
1796, 8vo. This catchpenny compilation is 
his best-known publication. 6. ‘ Roach’s Au¬ 
thentic Memoirs of the Green Room, contain¬ 
ing Lives of all the Performersat the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane, Oovent Garden, and Hay- 
market, with Poetic Criticisms to each and 
Characters of the Patentees,’ London, 1796, 
12mo. The lives are quite untrustworthy, 
but the conception of the work was successful 
enough to attract imitations of similar ‘ au¬ 
thenticity ’ in 1799,1800,1803, and 1804. 

[Lowe’s Bibliography of Theatri oal Li te rature; 
Timperley’s Encycl. of Printing, p. 762; Brit. 
Bins. Cat.] T. S. 
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EOAOH.RIOHA.RD (1662-1780), divine, 
son of Thomas Roach, of London, was horn 
there on 18 July 1662, and admitted a 
scholar of Merchant Taylors’ School in 1077. 
His senior sohoolfellow by one year, Dr. 
Francis Lee [q. v.J, remained through life his 
constant friend. Roach became head scholar, 
and was elected on 16 July 1681 to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 1686, M.A. 
1688. He was admitted to deacon’s orders 
by Gilbert Ironside, bishop of Bristol, on 
29 Sept. 1689, in Wadham College Chapel, 
took priest’s orders on 16 March following, 
and graduated B.D. in 1695, having been 
appointed on 17 March 1690 rector of St. 
Augustine's, Hackney, where he remained 
until his death on 26 Aug. 1730, He was 
buried at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on 80. Aug, 
Roach was always inclined to mysticism, 
and when Lee devoted himself to the cause 
of Mrs. Jane Lead [q. v.l, Roachfollowed. ne 
assisted to write the 1 Theosophical Trans¬ 
actions of the Philadelphian Society’ in 1697, 
and contributed verses to be included in the 
mystical writings of Mrs. Lead, whioh were 
written from dictation and published by Lee. 
He edited ‘A Perswasiveto Moderation and 
Forbearance in Love among iho Divided 
Forms of Christians,’ of Jeremiah White, 
London, 8 vo, no date; and published ' The 
Great Crisis, or the Mystery of the Times and 
Seasons Unfolded,’ London, 1726 (not issued 
until 1727), 8 vo, being preparatory to ‘ Tlio 
Imperial Standard of Messiah Triumphant. 
Coming now in the Power and Kingdom of 
His Father, to reign with His Saints on 
Earth,’ London, 1728, 8 vo. In the latter ex¬ 
tracts from Mrs. Lead’s works are interspersed 
with verses by Roach. Rnwlinson remarks 
of Roach ‘Nesoio qufl, fide obiit,’ but he 
adhered to the Philadelphian teaching. 

[Robinson's Registers of Merchant Taylors, 
ii. 202; Wilson's Hist, of Merchant Taylors, pp. 
882,957,992,1000,1201j Foster's Alumni Oxon, 
early sories, p. 1261; Nowcourt's Rep. Eccles, 
i. 610; Rnwlinson MSS.; Walton's Collections 
for a Biography of Law, p. 128.] C. F. S. 

ROACH-SMITH, CHARLES (180-1- 
1890), antiquary. [See Smith.] 

ROB DORN (1714-1778), Gaelic poet. 
[SbbMaokay, Robeht.] 

ROB ROY (1071-1781), highland free¬ 
booter. [See Macobeqoe, Robebt.] 

ROB ROY, pseudonym. [See Mac- 
ohm ok, John, 1826-1892,] 

ROBARTES or ROBERTES, FOULK 
(1680 P-1650), divine, was horn about 1680 
(see funeral inscription in Blomeheld's 
Norfolk, iii. 668 ), He was educated at 
Cambridge, proceeding B.A. from Christ’s 


College 1698-9; he soon graduated AT * 
1602, and B.D. 1609 (Woof 
400 )- t h , 9 was incorporated B.D. at Oxford 
on 10 July 1621, In 1602 he was rector of 
St. Clement s at the Bridge, Norfolk (Fosn®. 

Oxon.), and from 1606 to 1607 vicar 
of Offley, Hertfordshire (Uewiok, Nonmnf 
in Zertfordihire, pp. 660-2). On 16 Feb 
lolD-io he was installed prebendary of the 
fifth stall in Norwich Cathedral (Lb Neve 
Fasti, ii. 600). In addition to the prebend’ 
ho held the vi carage of Trowse and the rectory 
of St. Clement’s,Norwich, and was also‘mini¬ 
ster ’ of St. Saviour’s, Norwich (Blombfield 
Norfolk, iii. 366; Momsrs, The Walloomand 
their Church at Norwich, p. 67). On 10 March 
1 Q 88 he signed the circular letter of the dean 
and chapter of Norwich to their tenants 
pressing for the repair of the cathedral (Kht. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. vii.) In the pre¬ 
ceding year he had strongly opposed the 
puritan demand of a lecturer for Norwich 
(ib. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 466, 28 July 1032). 
Although a constant preacher, he was ejected 
from all his livings during the civil war, and 
lived in great poverty till his death onlApril 
1660. lie was buried on the 10 th on the west 
side of the south transept of Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral, where an inscription was erected to his 
memory, nis wife, Anne, one of the twenty- 
one children of Richard Skinner, gent., died 
on 26 March 1627. Robartes wrote: 1 . ‘The 
Revenue of the Gospel in Tythes due to the 
Ministry of the Word (by that wordin Tim. 
i. 5,18),’ Cambridge, 1618, 4to j dedicated to 
John Jegon, bisbop of Norwich, and Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, chief justice. 2. ‘God’s Holy 
nouse and Service described accordingto the 
Primitive Form thereof,’ London, 1639,4to. 

[Authorities quoted in text j Blomofleld’s Nor¬ 
folk, iii. 365,688; worksinBrit.Mus.] W AS. 


R 9 BARTES, FRANCIS (1660 P-1718), 
politician and musician, son of JohnRobartes, 
first earl of Radnor [q. v.], hv bis second wife, 
Letitia Isabella, daughter 01 Sir John Smith, 
knight, of Kent, was born about 1660. He 
was admitted fellow-commoner of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 2 May 1063, aged 18. 
Inl672-3hewasM.P. for Bossiney. Thence¬ 
forth until his death he sat for Bodmin and 
other Cornish boroughs, or for Cornwall. 
About 1706 be was appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer. Robartes, who 
became in 1673 F.R.S., died at Chelsea on 
3 Feb. 1717-18. He married Anne, the 
widow of HughBoscawen of Tregolhnan, and 
daughter of Wentworth Fitzgerald, seven¬ 
teenth earl of Kildare. Their son John be¬ 
came the fourth and last earl of Radnor of 
that line, dying unmarried on 16 July 1767. 
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Art and science were the pastimes of the 
Robertas family. During the mania for 
french forms or music -which followed the 
Bestoration, ‘all the compositions of the 
town/ says North, ‘ were strained to imitate ’ 
iulli's vein, but ‘none came so nere it as 
Eobortes.’ Robartes's studies also extended 
to the scientific examination of certain simi¬ 
larities in the notes of the trumpet and those 
oftheatringed instrument called the trumpet- 
marine. His 1 Discourse concerning the Slu- 
gical Notes of a Trumpet ’ was published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions/ October 
1692. Ambrose Warren, in the construction 
of his tonometer, 1726, largely availed him¬ 
self of Eohartes’s calculations. 

[Darke's Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 
454; AnglisB Hotitia, 1707; House of Commons 
Sessional Papera, vol. lxii.pt.i. passim; London 
newspapers, February 1717-18; -Roger North’s 
Memoires of Mustek, p, 103; Thomson’s Hist. 
o£ the Royal Socioty ; P. 0. C. Registers of Wills, 
Teaison, 43; authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

ROBARTES, JOHN, first Earl or Rad¬ 
nor (1606-1686), son of Richard Robartes, 
by Frances, daughter of John Render of 
Botreux Castle, Cornwall, was born in 1606. 
He belonged to a Cornish family which rose 
to great wealth through trading in wool 
and tin (Diary of Richard Symonds, p. 66), 
Richard Robartes was knighted on 11 Nov. 
1616, created a baronet on 3 July 1021, and 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Robartes of Truro on 16 Jan. 1626. His 
■wealth made him a mark for extortion; 
12 ,0001. is said to hove been extracted from 
him in 1616 bv a privy seal tinder threat of 
a prosecution for usury (Nichols, Progresses 
of James 1, iii. 230; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 410,427). One of the charges 
brought against Buckingham when he was 
impeached by the House of Commons was 
that he had obliged Robartes to purchase 
his barony at the price of 10,0001, (Old Par¬ 
liamentary History, vii. 118). This is con¬ 
firmed by the deposition of Robartes himself 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1627-8, p, 220, of, 

026 - 0 , p. 208 ). 

John Robartes entered Exoter College, Ox¬ 
ford, as a fellow-commoner in 1626. There, 
according to Wood, he ‘ sucked in' evil prin¬ 
ciples both os to church and state (Athena, 
ed. Bliss, iii. 271, iv. 178). By his marriage 
with Lucy, second daughter of Robert Rich, 
second earl Of Warwick [q. v.], he became 
allied to the leaders of the opposition among 
the peers, and in May 1684 he succeeded his 
father as second Baron Robartes. During 
the Long porliamont he voted with the popu¬ 
lar party among the lords (except that he 
refused the protestation), was appointed lord- 


lieutenant of Cornwall on 28 Feb. 1642, and 
became colonel of a regiment of foot in 
Essex’s army (Dotlb, Official Baronage, iii. 
91; Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. 187, 231). 
He fought at Edgehill, and commanded a 
brigade at the first battle of Newbury (tb, vi. 
79; Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, p. 246). In 
1644 he held the rank of field-marshal in 
Essex’s army. On 9 May 1644 & petition 
was presented to parliament praying that 
Robartes might be made commander-in-chief 
in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, and 
the unlucky march of Essex into Cornwall 
was popularly attributed to his influence 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 6 th Rep. p. 12; Lthd- 
low, Memoirs, i. 100, ed. 1894; Clarendon, 
Rebellion, viii. 92). He took part in the 
fighting which preceded the surrender of 
Essex’s army at Lostwithiol, and escaped 
from the capitulation like his general by 
taking ship to Plymouth. Essex left him to 
command at Plymouth, which he success¬ 
fully defended against the attacks made 
upon it during tbe following months; he 
snowed liis fidelity by refusingthe offers made 
to him by Lord Digby on the king’s behalf 
(Report on the Portland MSS. i. 193; Lords' 
Journals, vii. 223; Rushworth, v. 702,713). 
Petitions from the town that he might be 
continued as governor show his popularity 
(Lords' Journals, vii. 099; Commons’ Jour¬ 
nals, iv. 136). 

Robartes must Have suffered considerable 
losses during the war. His bouse at Lan- 
hydrock in Cornwall was occupied by the 
royalists, and his estates were assigned to Sir 
Richard Grenville by the king. His children 
also wore detained as prisoners with the king 
(Ltjdlow, Memoirs, i. 461, Rushworth, v. 
699, 702; Diary of Richard Symonds, pp. 65, 
66 ; Clarendon, Rebellion, ix. 62,140). He 
had been from the beginning (16 Feb. 1644) 
a member of the committee of both king¬ 
doms, and in their Uxbridge propositions 
(January 1646) parliament requested Charles 
to moke him an earl. After the passing of 
the self-denying ordinance hiB zeal began 
to cool, but Clarendon antedates his retire¬ 
ment, and is probably wrong in attributing 
it to a quarrel with Essex (Continuation of 
Infs, § 126). Like Essex, he was a strong 
resbyterion, and both protested (13 March 
646) against the ordinance which made the 
new church courts subordinate to parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners (Lords’ Journals, viii. 
208), In January 1648 he opposed the vote 
for no further addresses to the king, but when 
the army threatened to intervene in support 
of it, he was persuaded to absent himself 
from the House of Lords, and suffer it to be 
passed (Gardiner, Great Civil War , iv. 63). 
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After the king’s death Robartes took no and on 3 May 1609 was appointed ]~m 
further part in public affairs, and abstained lieutenant of Ireland in place of the Dukef 
from sharing in the plots against the repub- Ormonde. Ludlow refers to this annoi t 
lie. He seems to have been less hostile to ment as showing the triumph ot 1 tl 
the protectorate, for at Cromwell’s second honestest party or those about the kin ’ 
installation the train of the Proteotor’spurple Carte regards it as the victory of Ormonde’s 
robe was borne by the son of Robartes (Lrm- personal enemies, and a preliminary sten to 
tow. Memoirs, ii. 29). At the Restoration his accusation. Robartes, however could 
his influence with the presbyterian party, find no grounds for accusing Ormonde and 
and the support of Monck, secured him a was himself criticised as slothful in husi- 
place in the government. He was admitted ness, and wanting both in temper and a ffa- 
to the privy council (1 June 1660), appointed bility. He was recalled in May 1670 (Lud- 
a commissioner of the treasury (19 June- tow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 495 . Carte" 
8 Sept. 1660), and made lord deputy of Ire- Ormonde, iv. 865-8, ed. 1861). ’ 

land (26 July 1800; Ranxe, Met. of Eng - When Charles II reorganised the privy 

land, v. 626; Doves, iii. 01). Clarendon, council on Sir William Temple’s plan, R 0 - 
discussing the reasons which led to the bartes was one of the new body (21 April 
choice of Robartes for the post of lord de- 1670), and on 28 July following he was 
puty, characterises him as ‘a man of more created Viscount Bodmin and Earl of Radnor, 
than ordinary parts, well versed in the know- On 26 Oot. 1679 he was further appointed 
ledge of the law, and esteemed of integrity lord president of the council. Roger North 
not to he corrupted by money. But he was terms him ‘ a good old English lord,’ who 
a sullen, morose man, intolerably proud, and disgusted by the violence of the whigs, had 
had some humours ns inoonvement os small abandoned the cause of the opposition, and 
vices, which made him hard to live with’ ‘notwithstanding his uncontrollable testiness 
(Continuation of Life, pp. 126-8; cf. Btm- and perverse humours, did the king very 
net, Own Time, 1. 178; Pep vs, Diary, good service’ (Lives of the Norths, ii. 64, ed. 
2 March 1664). The choice was not a happy 1826). He also did good service to the Duke 
one, for Robartes proved obstructive m of York by hie opposition to the passing of 
matters of business, cparrelled with tile re- Monmouth’s patent (Manuscripts of the Earl 
presentativesofthelrishnohility, and,feeling of Dartmouth, p. 83). Robartes continued 
himself aggrieved because he was merely the president of the council till August 1684, and 
deputy and Monck the lord lieutenant, re- offered no opposition tothearbitrarymeasures 
fused to go to Ireland. As he had great pan- which marked the close of Charles H’s reign, 
liamentary influence, ‘ for of all who had so Burnet, speaking of his supersession by Ro- 
few friends he had the most followers,’ the choster, says * he had for some years acted 
king thought better to induce him to resign a very mean part, in which he had lost the 
the deputyship by giving him the post of lord character of a steady, cynical Englishman, 
privy seal (18 May 1661; ib. pp. 198-200). which he had maintained in the former 

Robartes had been suspected of being too course of his life’ (Own Time, ii. 444, ed. 
much inclined to presbyterianism, but he 1838), He died on 17 July 1686 (Lttttbkle, 
had purged himself of the charge, protesting Diary, i. 816, 864; Woob, Athena, iv. 178). 
' that he believed episcopacy to be tbe best A portrait or Robartes was No. 741 in tbs 
government the church could he submitted national portrait exhibition of 1868. 
to.’ This did not prevent him from be- Robartes was tbe author of; 1. ‘ADis- 
coming the most active advocate of a policy course of the V anity of the Croature, grounded 
of toleration towards nonconformists. On on Ecdes, i, 2,’London, 1873,8vo. 2.‘Some 
28 Feb. 1668 he introduced a hill for eu abling volumes ofNotesonthe Proceedings of the 
tho king to dispense with the act of am- House of Lords, and Miscellaneous Memo- 
formity and other statutes by granting randa occasionally referred to as his Memoirs’ 
licenses to peaceable protestant noncon- (Marleian MSS. 2224, 2237, 2248, 2826, 
formists for the exercise of their religion. 6091-6). Excepting one or two anecdotes, 
The hill was so strongly opposed that it they contain nothing of interest (cf. San- 
was ultimately dropped. Robartes was from eobd, Studies and Illustrations of the Great 
that time closely associated with Clarendon’s Rebellion, pp. 291, 496). 
opponents, and is mentioned by Ruvigny as Robartes married twice: first, Lucy Rich, 
sparing no pains to undermine the chan- second daughter of Robert, second earl 01 
cellor's influence with the king (ib. p. 688 ; Warwick; secondly, Letitia Isabella (d. 
Ohbishe, Life cf Shaftesbury, i. 267-73, 1714), daughter of Sir John Smith of Bid- 
App. p. lxxix). He continued to hold the borough, Kent, knight. This lady has been 
office of lord privy seal till 22 April 1678, identified with the'LadyRobarte’mentioned 
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jjy Grammont in his memoirs (ed. 18S3, pp. 
170, S68); she is described by Pepys as ‘ a 
great beauty indeed.’ 

8 His eldest son, Robert, Viscount Bod¬ 
min, was ambassador to Denmark in 1681, 
mid died in February 1682 (LTrtTKmi, i. 76, 
164). He married Sarah, daughter of John 
Boavile of Bodvile Castle, Cornwall, The 
title of Radnor descended to his son, Charles 
Bodvile Kobartes (1660-1723), who was in¬ 
timate with Swift, and it became extinct on 
the death of the fourth earl, John Robertas 
(1686-1767), eldest son of Francis Robaxtes 
fq.y.] (Colliks, Peerage, ed. Brydges, ix. 
406). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, lii. 91 ; G, E. 
C[oiayne]'s Complete Peerage, vi. 319 , Wood's 
Athene Oxon. iv. 178; authorities mentioned in 
the article.) C. H. F. 

ROBBERDS, JOHN GOOCH (1789- 
1864), Unitarian minister, was born in Nor¬ 
wich on 18 May 1789. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Harrell, was of a Huguenot 
family. John W. Robberds, the biographer 
of William Taylor [q. v.] of Norwich, was 
his second cousin. He was educated at 
the Norwich grammar school. In Septem¬ 
ber 1806 he entered Manchester College 
(then at York) to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. Among his fellow students was 
Joseph Hunter [q.v.],who entered on 26 Nov. 
1806. Hunter Bays that Robberds parried a 
plea for reverence to antiquity, ‘ De mortuis 
nil nisi honum,’ by translating it ‘ Of dead 
things nothing is left but bones.’ In 1809 
Robberds acted as assistant tutor in classics, 
He began to preach at Filby, Norfolk, dur¬ 
ing the summer vacation of 1809. Leaving 
York at midsummer 1810, he preached for a 
few months at the Octagon chapel, Norwich, 
and was invited to settle there as colleague 
to Theophilus Browne [q, v.]; but on 19 Dec. 
1810 he was called to Cross Street, Man¬ 
chester, insuccession to Ralph Harrison [q.v.], 
and as colleague to John Grundy [q, v.j 

He began bis ministry in Manchester in 
April 1811, and maintained it for over forty 
years with great freshness, combining in his 
pulpit the written sermon with extempore 
utterance. His colleagues were, from 1826, 
John Hugh Worthington (1804-1827), tho 
betrothed of Harriet Martineau [q. v.J, and 
from 1828 William Gaskell [q. v.] For 
some years Robberds kept a school. In 
Manchester College he held the offices of 
secretary (1814-22), and public examiner 
(1822-40) j and on the return of the college 
from York to Manchester he filled the chairs 
of Hebrew and Syriao (1840-6) and pastoral 
theology (1840-62). His friend, Edward 
Holme [q. v.], left him (1847) an estate in 


Westmoreland. He died at 36 Acomb Street, 
Greenheys, Manchester, on 21 April1864, and 
was buried on 26 April in the Rusholme Road 
cemetery; there is a brass to his memory in 
Cross Street chapel. Dignified in person and 
genial in spirit, Robberds,who always avoided 
controversy, did much to conciliate opposite 
tendencies in his d enomination. He married, 
on 31 Dec. 1811, Mary (6. 24 Feb. 1786; 
d. 10 Jan. 1869), eldest daughter of William 
Turner, dissenting minister, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. His eldest son is Charles William 
Robberds, who retired from the ministry in 
1889; his second son was John Robberds 
(1814-92), minister from 1840 to 1866 of 
Toxteth Park chapel, Liverpool. 

He published sixteen single sermons (1820- 
1860), a few tracts and lectures, and a me¬ 
morial 1 Sketch’ prefixed to the posthumous 
‘ Sermons' (1826,8vo, 2 vols.) of Pendlebury 
Houghton (1768-1821). Posthumous was 
his ‘ Christian Festivals andNatural Seasons,' 
a volume of sermons, with memoir, 1866,8vo. 
He wrote at leaBt one hymn, of some merit. 

(Funeral Bermon by Gaatell, 1864 ; Memoir 
by T. (William Turner) in Chnetian Reformer, 
1854, pp 342 Beq.. reprinted with posthumous 
eermone, 1866; Inquirer, 1864, pp. 258, 271. 
284; Taylor’s Hiet. of Octagon Chapel, Norwich 
(Crompton), 1848, pp 54 saq.; Roll of Students, 
Manchester College, 1868; Haker’e Memorials of 
a Dissenting Chapel (Cross, Street, Manchester), 
1884, pp. 62 aeq.; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 
1892, p. 1197, Nightingale’s Lancashire Non¬ 
conformity [1898], v. 105 seq.; Hunter’s notes 
on Manchester College alumni, Addit, MB. 
24442.] A. G. 

ROBE, JAMES (1688-1763), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, son of Michael Rohe, 
minister of Cumbernauld, was horn there in 
1688. Ha studied at Glasgow University, 
and was licensed by the presbytery of Lin¬ 
lithgow in 1709. In 1713 he was ordained 
to the parish of Kilsyth. In 1740 his 
ministry was signalised by a remarkable re¬ 
ligious revival, following immediately upon 
a similar movement at Oambuslang, and ex¬ 
tending to other districts in the west of 
Scotland. The movement gave rise to a 
controversy, especially with the associate 
presbytery, leading Robe to issue his first 
publication, entitled * A Faithful Narrative 
of the extraordinary Work of the Spirit of 
God at Kilsyth, and other Congregations in 
the Neighbourhood near Glasgow,’ pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, 
1742,8vo, Glasgow, 1790,1840, as well aB a 
‘ Letter to Mr. Jas. Fisher,’ Edinburgh and 
Glnsgow, 8vo, 1742. Robe’s other works 
include ‘The Christian Monthly History,' 
6 numbers, Edinburgh, 1743-4; * Faith no 
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Fancy,’ 1745,8vo; and ‘ Counsels and Com- was promoted to be captain; took part in 
forts to Troubled Christiana,’ Edinburgh, and the capture of Alkmaar on 6 Oct. and re- 
Glasgow, 1749. He continued at Kilsyth till turned to England with the army on the 
his death, 26 May 1763. He married Anna 3rd of the following month, when he was 
Hamilton, who survived him twenty years, posted to the 9th company of the 2nd bat- 
[Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecd. Scot.; Robe’s Works; talion. . 

Mnn. TJniv. Glasg. vol. iii.; Wodrow Corre- In the following year he was transferred 
epondrace.] W. &. t° the command of the 9th company, 4th 

battalion, and was sent to Canada, where 
KOBE, Sir WILLIAM (1765-1820), he served on the staff until 1800. Havin'* 
colonel royal artillery, born at Woolwich in considerable knowledge of architecture anti 
1766, was son of ‘William Robe, second lieu- drawing, he was employed to design and to 
tenant in the invalid battalion royal artil- superintend the erection of the church of 
lery, and proof master in the royal arsenal, England cathedral at Quebec, whichremains 
Woolwich, and of Mary Broom his wife, a permanent record of his talent. He was 
He entered the royal military academy at promoted regimental major on 1 June 1806 
Woolwich on 20 Oct. 1780 as an extra cadet, when he returned to England, and regi- 
and was gazetted to a commission as second mental lieutenant-colonel on 13 Jan. 1807. 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 24 May Robe accompanied the expedition to Copen- 

1781. Robe served from June 1782 to July hagen under Lord Cathcart in 1807. Major- 
1784 at Jamaica, acting as adjutant and general (afterwards Sir) Thomas Blomeleld 
storekeeper. After two years at home he commanded the artillery, and Robe, who had 
was in 1786 sent to Canada. He was pro- command of the batteries of the left attack, 
moted first lieutenant on 22 Nov. 1787, and was favourably mentioned by Blomefield in 
returned to England in 1790. his report upon the bombardment. 

In April 1793 Robe went to Holland with On 12 July 1808 Robe sailed for Portugal, 
the artillery under Major Wright, part of an in command of the royal artillery of Wel- 
advanced force of tlie Duke of York’s army, lesley’s expedition. He was present at the 
the main body of artillery under Sir William battles of Roliqa and Vimeiro, and was men- 
Congreve [q.v.] embarking in May. Robe tioned in despatches. At Vimeiro he used 
took port in the siege defence operations at shrapnel shell for the first time, and was so 
Willemstad, with which the English share pleased with its effect that he applied for 
of the campaign commenced. He was ap- large supplies of it. On the evacuation of 
pointed, in addition to his ordinary duties, Lisbon by the French, Rohe took possession 
acting adjutant and quartermaster, and, at of the ordnance in the citadel; and when Sir 
the inslance of Congreve, he was made in- John Moore’s army left for Spain, Rohe re- 
spector of ammunition. Rolio was at the mained in command of the artillery at Lis- 
battle of Eamars, the siege of Valenciennes, bon, undor Sir Harry Burrard and Sir John 
the operations around Cambray, the siege of Craddock, until the arrival of Brigadier- 
Dunkirk, the siege of Landraey, and the general Howarth in April 1809. 
operations near Tournay, including Lanoy On Wellesley’sreturnfromEnglandtotake 
and Roubaix. He took part in the retreat command of the British forces in thePenin- 
into Holland, and was particularly engaged sula, Robe served as a lieutenant-colonel of 
at the bridge Waerlem and at Nimeguen artillery, and was in charge of the artillery 
in October and November 1794, returning reserves. He took part in the advance against 
to England towards the end of November. Soult to the Tras os Montes, the capture of 
Robe was promoted to be captain-lieu- Oporto in May, the advance into Spain against 
tenant on 9 Sept. 1794, and was appointed Joseph Buonaparte, the battle of Talavera, 
quartermaster in the 1st battalion of artillery 27 July 1809, and in the subsequent retreat 
at Woolwich on 26 Nov., remaining there over the Mesa d’lbor to Truxillo, and thence 
for nearlyflve years, In 1797 he originated to Badajos. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the first regimental school for the children the command of the royal artillery driver 
of soldiers; the Duchess of York subscribed corps, and he took part in the retreat to the 
liherally; the school proved a success, and linos of Torres Vedras, including the battle 
the hoard of ordnance undertook its direction, of Busaco, on 28 Sept. 

In 1799 Robe embarked for Holland with In 1811 Robe was engaged in all the active 
the Duke of York’s army in the expedition operations of the pursuit of Masstoa to the 
to the Holder. He was appointed brigade neighbourhoodofCiudadRodrigo. In August 
major of royal artillery under General Far- he returned to England on account of his 
ringlon. Ho was present at the battle of health, hut rejoined the army before Badajos 
Bergen on 2 Oot, 1799, on which date he on 20 April of the following year, the mom- 
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jng after the capture of the Picurina fort. He 
opened the principal breaching batteries of 
t£e third siege, and on the fall of Badajos he 
■was particularly mentioned byWellington in 
bis d 3 spatch. Robe was present in the ad¬ 
vance against Marmont, at the affair of Sabu- 
» a ], at the attack on the forts of Salamanca, 
and at the battle of Salamanca in July 1812. 
Re commanded the royal artillery at the en¬ 
try of the army into Madrid, at the surrender 
of the Retiro, and at the unsuccessful siege 
of Burgos, when for the third time he was 
mentioned in despatches. He was severely 
wounded m the retreat from Burgos, while 
defending the bridge at Cahepon, near Valla¬ 
dolid. His wound necessitated his return 
to England; he was carried four hundred 
miles on men’s shoulders to Lisbon. 

Robe was promoted to be brevet colonel 
on 4 June 1814, and to be regimental colonel 
on 16 May 1816. For his services he re¬ 
ceived on 13 Sept. 1810 a medal for Rolipa 
and Vimeiro ; on 13 Sept. 1813 a cross 
bearing the names of Vimeiro, Talavera, 
Badajos, and Salamanca, superseding the 
medal previously bestowed, and on 3 July 
1816 an additional clasp for Busaco. On 
3 Jan. 1816 Robe was made a K.O.B., and 
was permitted from that date to wear the 
order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, 
granted to him by the prince regent of Brazil 
on 12 Oot. 1812. He was also made a knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelpliic order. 

Rohe died at Shoot ers llill, near Woolwich, 
on 6 Nov. 1820, and was buried in the family 
vault in Plumstead churchyard. He mar¬ 
ried,about 1788, in Canada, Sarah (d.4Feb. 
1831), daughter of Captain Thomas Watt of 
Quebec, and by her had five sons and four 
daughters. 

The eldost son, William: Livingstone 
Bobu (1791-1816), horn in 1791, became a 
cadet at the royal military academy at 
Woolwich on 9 April 1806, obtained a com¬ 
mission as second lieutenant in the royal 
horse arLillery on 3 Oct. 1807, accompanied 
the expedition to G-ottenberg the same year, 
and went to Gibraltar, whence he volun¬ 
teered for service in Portugal, and joined 
his father during the battle of Vimeiro. He 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 28 June 
1808, He took part in Sir John Moore’s 
retreat to Coruna, was engaged at the 
Pombal, Sabugal,Fuentes d’Onoro, El Boden, 
Badajos, Tarim, Salamanca forts and battle, 
Madrid, Burgos, Nivelle, Nivc, Adour, and 
Bayonne. lie was in no fewer than thirty- 
three actions as a subaltern, and was men¬ 
tioned by Wellington for his distinguished 
conduct at the hattlos of Nivelle and Nive, 
where he commanded a mountain battery of 
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artillery carried on mules. He was one of 
the four officers of Ramsay’s troop of horse 
artillery struck down near La Haye Sainte, 
at the battle of Waterloo, and died from the 
effects of his wounds on the following day, 
19 June 1816, sending just before his death 
a message to his father to assure him that 
he died like a soldier. The gold medal, with 
clasps for the battles of Nivelle and Nive, 
was sent after his death to his family. His 
brother officers erected a monument to his 
memory in the church at Waterloo. 

The second son, Alexander Watt, horn in 
1793, a lieutenant-colonel of royal engineers, 
died at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on 2 April 
1849, when serving there as commanding 
royal engineer. The third son, Thomas Con¬ 
greve, bom in 1799, a lieutenant-colonel royal 
artillery, died of yellow fever at Bermuda 
on 21 Sept, 1863, when in command of the 
royal artillery at that station. The fourth 
son, Frederick Holt (1800-1871), major- 
general and colonel of the 96th regiment of 
foot, was made a C.B. The fifth son, George 
Mountain Sewell (1802-1826), lieutenant 
26th Bengal native infantry, served ns ad¬ 
jutant in the Burmese war, and died on 
passage to Chittagong. The daughters were 
unmarried. The youngest, Vimiera, died 
in December 1893 at No. 4 The Common, 
Woolwich. She presented to the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich all the 
medals, orders, and decorations of her father 
and eldest brother, together with miniature 
portraits of each of them. These are dis¬ 
played in the smoking-room in a case let 
into the wall. 

[Royal Artillery Records; Despatches; Kune’s 
List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of Ar¬ 
tillery; Duncan's Hist, of the Royal Artillery; 
The Royal Military Cal.; Napier’s Hist, of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of France 
from 1807 to 1814.] R. H. V. 

ROBERDEATJ, JOHN PETER (1754- 
1816), dramatist, the son of a silk manufac¬ 
turer in Spitalfields, was born in London in 
1764, He was collaterally descended from 
Isaac Roberdeau (d. 1742), Huguenot refugee 
from Rochelle, who settled w St. Christo¬ 
pher's. The latter, by his wife, Mary Gonyng- 
hara, of an old Scottish family, was father 
of General Daniel Roberdeau, who distin¬ 
guished himself on the American side in the 
war of independence, and founded the Ame¬ 
rican family of Roberdeau (see Buchanan, 
Genealogy ofMoberdeau Family, W ashington, 
1876). John Peter Roberdeau gained a com¬ 
petence by trade, and, settling at Chichester 
about 1796, devoted himself to literary pur¬ 
suits. From 1706 to 1799 he acted as re¬ 
sident commissary of army stores in Surrey 
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and Sussex. lie -wrote many plays, of -winch, 
the first, entitled ‘The Point of Honour,’ 
was accepted at Covent Garden in 1792, 
Munden and Fawcett being in the cast, but 
was apparently never acted, though it was 
a fairly amusing comedietta, based largely 
upon Kenriek's ‘ Duellist.’ His most ambi¬ 
tious effort was * Thermopylae, or Repulsed 
Invasion,’ a tragic drama, in three acts and 
in verse, based upon Glover’s ‘ Leonidas.’ It 
was written in 1792, and played at Gosport, 
bubrejecled by the London houses (printed in 
New British Theatre, 1814, ii. 268). Another 
play, ‘ Cornelia, or a Roman Matron’s Jewels,’ 
woe performed at Southampton, ChichestBr, 
and Portsmouth ‘with applause' (printed in 
The Spirit of the Public Journals, 1810, vol. 
xiii. 12mo). Some minor pieces aro enume¬ 
rated by Baker (Biogr. Dram. i. 602). Rober- 
denu also wrote ‘ Fugitive Verse and Prose, 
consisting of Poems Lyric, Obituary, Dra¬ 
matic, Satiric, and Miscellaneous,' Chichester, 
1803, dedicated toFrancis Rawdon-IIastings, 
second earl of Moira [q. v.], and consisting of 
trifles, often neatly turned, upon topics of 
the day. Roberdeau moved to Bath about 
1800, and thence to Chelsea, where he died 
on 7 Jan. 1816. By his wife Elizabeth (d. 
4 June 1809), daughter of James Townley, 
high master of Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
had a large family; three of his sons held 
posts in the service of the East India Com¬ 
pany. The eldest, Henry Townley, a youth 
who showed great promise both in his offi¬ 
cial work and in some ‘ Essays ’ upon Indian 
subjects, died at Mymonsing in Bengal on 
28 April 1808 {Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 1126). 
The second son, John Thomas, judge at Alla¬ 
habad, upon the Bengal civil establishment, 
died at Ryde on 19 Nov. 1818. 

[Gent. Mug. 1816 i. 276,1818 ii. 641 ; Baker’s 
B logr. Dramatics; Reuaa’a Oat. ofLiving Authors; 
Ganest’s Hist, of the 8taga, vii. 72 ; Agnew’B 
Protestant Exiles, 1874, iii. 62, 74; Brit, Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERT I (1274-1820), king of Scot¬ 
land. [See Bruoe, Robert db, VIII.] 

ROBERT II (1316-1390), the Steward, 
afterwards king of Scotland, son of Wal¬ 
ter HI, steward of Scotland, and Maijory, 
daughter of Robert the Bruoe [q. v.], was 
born on 2 March 1816. His father was fifth 
in direct male descent from Walter 1, son of 
Alan, and this Welter is described as steward 
(dopifer) of Malcolm IV in a charter of 
24 May 1168, which refers to the stewartry 
(senescallia) as granted to him by David 1. 
In the prior reign of David I, Walter I was 
witness to two charters without the designa¬ 
tion of Steward, so that the surname of the 


royal house of Stewart probably dates from 
the reign of Malcolm IV and the person of 
Walter I. Its earlier genealogy is uncer 
tam, hut an ingenious and learned, though 
admittedly in part hypothetical, attempt to 
trace it to the Banquho of Boeee and Shake¬ 
speare, Thane of Loohaher, has been recentlv 
made by the Rev. J. K. Hewison ( Bute m 
the Olden Time, pp. 1-38, Edinburgh, 1895) 
The chief estates of the Stewarts were in the 
shires of Renfrew. The Cluniae monastery 
of Paisley was founded by Walter I in 1160 
He died in 1177. His son Alan, his grand¬ 
son Walter II, his great-grandson 
and his great-great-grandson James are all 
styled Stewards of Scotland. James, who 
took the patriotic side in the war of’inde¬ 
pendence, died in the fourth year of Robert 
the Bruee, and was succeeded by his son. 
Walter III, whose support of Bruce was re¬ 
warded by the hand ofhis daughter, Marjory 
Bruoe, in 1816. Marjory died in 1816, shortly 
after the birth of her only child, named Ro¬ 
bert, doub tless after his maternal grandfather. 
The tradition that he owed his bleared or red 
ey es to a Ccesarian operation after his mother’s 
death, by a fall from her horse near Paisley, 
is not supported by proof. Lord Hailes in¬ 
geniously suggested that it may have been 
invented to uccount for the colour of eves 


which Froissart describes as like ‘eandal 
wood,’ or perhaps ‘lined with red silk’ (sen- 
dol). On 3 Dec. 1318, after the death of 
Edward Bruoe without issue, the parliament 
of Soone, in presence of the king, enacted 
that, if Robert the Bruce should die without 
lawful heirs of his body, the son of Walter 
the Steward and Marjory should succeed to 
the crown, and made the further declaration 
that the succession should he in future to 
the heirs male in the direct line, whom fail¬ 
ing to the heirs female in the same line, 
whom failing to the nearest collateral heir 
male. 

On the death of Walter the Steward in 
1326, his son Robert succeeded to the office 
and estates of his father, and three years later, 
on the death of Robert the Bruce, the latter’s 
young son, David XI, became king [see Bruce, 
Dayed], When Edward Baliol, by the aid 
of the English, got possession o± part of 
Scotland, David if was sent to France, and 
in 1884 Baliol granted the whole estates 
of Robert, the young Steward, to David 
Hastings, earl of Atholl. Robert, like his 
father, had naturally supported the Bruces, 
and led, when a boy of sixteen, the second 
division of the Scottish army at the battle of 
Holidon on 18 July 1838. After Halidon 
he took refuge in Dumbarton Castle, which 
Malcolm Fleming still held for David H, and, 
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crossing to Bute, succeeded, ■with the aid of 
Campbell of Lochowe aud the islanders of 
Bute, called St. Brendan's men, in routing 
and slaying Alan Lile, who held Bute for 
Baliol< Ayrshire also yielded, and John 
Bandolph, third earl of Moray [q, v.l, haying 
returned from France, he and Eobert the 
Steward were chosen in 1881 regents in 
name of the exiled king. Eobert was at this 
time a popular favourite, and is described by 
Bower ‘as beautiful beyond the sons of men, 
stalwart and tall, accessible to all, modest, 
liberal, cheerful, andhonest.’ Next year apar- 
liament was held by the regents in April at 
Bairsie Castle, near Cupar. The Earl of 
Atholl attended, and succeeded ia creating 
dissension between the Steward and the Earn 
of Moray, so the parliament broke up in con¬ 
fusion, which spread throughout the country, 
each of the regents collecting the customs m 
the districts where he was most powerful, 
hater in the year Moray was taken prisoner 
by the English while engaged in a border, 
raid, and a treaty was concluded with Ed- | 
ward III at Perth on 18 Aug. 1886 by certain 
nobles, who alleged that they had full powers 
both from Atholl and the Steward. Atholl 
alone was made lieutenant of Scotland for 
Edward, and, though the Steward is said by 
tbs English chronicler Knighton to have 
made his peace with the English king at 
Edinburgh, it is doubtful how far he shared 
in the treason of Atholl. Before the close 
of the year Atholl was killed in an engage¬ 
ment in the forest of Kilblane by a small 
Scottishforce which had rallied to the support 
of the independence of the country under Sir 
Andrew Murray (d. 1888) [a. v.], and a 
council at Dunfermline rewarded Murray 
with the sole regency of the kingdom. 

On Murray’s death in 1888, Eobert the 
Steward again became regent, and sent Sir 
William Douglas (1800P-1363) [q.v.], the 
knight of Liddesdale, to France to obtain 
aid from Philip of Valois. He laid siege in 
1839 to Perth, which Baliol had left in the 
hands of Ughtred, an English captain. He 
was aided in the siege by William Bullock, 
a skilful soldier, though an ecclesiastic, who 
at this time deserted the English side, and 
brought over the castle of Cupar in Fife. 
Some French troops brought by the knight oi 
Liddesdale, and commanded by Eugiine de 
Garanci&res, arrived while the siege waB in 
progress, and Perth capitulated on 17 Aug, 
Stirling soon after surrendered, and Eobert 
made a progress through all Scotland north 
of the Forth. On 17 April 1841 the castle 
of Edinburgh was recovered by the Steward, 
through a stratagem of Bullock and. the 
knight of Liddesdale, aud on 4 May David II 


and his queen returned from France, landing 
at Inverbervie in Kincardineshire. David 
now assumed the personal government, which 
he held till the defeat of Neville's Cross 
or Durham on 17 Oct. 1346, when he 
was taken prisoner. The Steward, who, 
along with the Earl of March, had com¬ 
manded the left wing, made good his re¬ 
treat to Scotland, when the Steward was 
again elected regent, under the title of lieu¬ 
tenant of David II. The suspicion that 
he had deserted the king when the battle 
turned against him does not appear to he 
well founded. 

The expedients adopted for raising the 
ransom belong to the history of David II 
[see Beucb, David], Eobert's position was 
directly affected by the negotiations, at first 
secret, though their purport must soon have 
leaked out, to evade the ransom by settling 
the succession on an English heir. In 1361 
this project was broached to an embassy sent 
by David to York and London, whose mem¬ 
bers were David's most faithful civil and 
ecclesiastical advisers. In the same year the 
Earl of Mar rose against the king, and his 
castle of Kildrummy was taken. In 1363 
the Earl of Douglas seized Dirleton, then in 
the king’s hands, and the Steward, along 
with his two sons, made a bond with Douglas 
and the Earl of March to force the king to 
change his councillors. But David defeated 
Douglas at Lanark, and March and the 
Steward submitted. On 4 May 1303 the 
latter renewed his oath of fealty at Inch 
Murdoch. David soon after went to Lon¬ 
don, and on 27 Nov. 1863 made a treaty 
with the English king, by which, on con¬ 
sideration of the discharge of the ransom, 
the crown was settled on Edward ECI in the 
event of failure of issue male of his body. 
Singularly enough, he had shortly before this 
date married Margaret Logie with the hope 
of issue. Both the treaty and the marriage 
were deadly blows against the Steward’s 
right as heir-apparent, and it is not wonder¬ 
ful that they were followed by the seizure of 
the Steward and his three sons, who were, ac¬ 
cording to Fordun, put in separate prisons; 
but Eobert and his fourth son, Alexander, 
the Wolf of Badenooh, appear to have been 
both imprisoned in Loohleven Castle. In a 
parliament at Scone on 4 Maroh 1864 the 

§ roposal to transfer the succession from the 
teward to Edward III, or his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was brought forward, and 
unanimously rejected by the estates, who 
declared that they wouldhave no Englishman 
to rule over them. The dispute between the 
king and Margaret Logie, which culminated 
in her divorce in 1370, led to the release of 
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the Steward and his sons, and the exchequer England expired, and war was renewed 

rolls appear to prove that the Steward nad both sides, Lancaster sailing up the Forth° B 

been incarcerated only between June 1868 far as Edinburgh, but effectW nothin^ *» 
and 1869, On 22 Feb, 1871 David died in importance, while the Earls of Northumbe 
Edinburgh Castle, land and Nottingham crossed the border" 

Robert the Steward succeeded to the The Earls of Mar and Douglas along with 
throne under the settlement of Robert the some French knights, retaliated’in the north 

Bruce, andwascrownedatSconeon26March of England. ‘Of this journey ’ says Frois- 
1371 under the title of Robert II. He was sart, ‘ the kynge of Scottes migllt ryglit well 
past his prime, haying already reached his excuse hymselfe, for of their assemble nor of 
fifty-fifth year, and his children were already their departyng he knew nothing and though 
grown up. Ilis precocious youth was the he had known thereof he coulde not have 
most brilliant portion of his life. His reign, let it when they were once onward.’ In the 
though it lasted nineteen years, is of secon- parliament which met in Edinburgh in spring 
dary importance, except as an epoch in Scot- 1886 tlio Earl of Carriok was directed to 
tish history, through the commencement of carry out the restoration of order in the 
a new race of kings which, notwithstanding highlands committed to him by the parlia- 
its choquered fortunes, held the crown l'or ment of 1384. All the facts pomt to 
more than three centuries. the bodily and perhaps mental decline of 

In the parliament of 3 372 provision was Robert II. When Vienne, the admiral of 
made for the election of the committee of France, came with a force of two thousand 
lords of the articles out of (he three estates, men and 3,400 suits of armour for the Scots 
following the precedent set in the fortieth to enable them to prosecute with vigour the 
year of David II. This committee, which war with England, Robert did not at first 
became so notable a feature of the Scottish meet him; and when he came at last to 
parliament at a later period, ultimately fell Edinburgh the French observation of him 
nnder the influence of the king; hut its in- as reported by Froissart, was! ‘It seemed’ 
ception appears to have been due to an right well that he was not a vuliant man in 
opposite causa—the desire of the nobles to arms; it seemed he had rather lie still than 
control the royal power. Next year pai'lia- ride.’ But many of the Scottish nobles, as 
ment passed a statute as to the succession, well as French allies, were eager to fight, and 
by which it was declared that the king’s a levy was fixod on which amounted to thirty 
five sons were to succeed according to the thousand men. Robert, perhaps really averse 
order of birth, in the event of failure of heirs to war, as well as physically incapable for it, 
of those elder to them. There had been retired to the highlands, 1 because he was 
comparative peace between England and not,’ BayB Froissart, 1 in good point to ride 
Scotland till the succession of Richard II in warfare, and there he tarried all the war 
in 1377. Border raids, the capture of through, and let his men alone.’ 

Mercer, a Scottish merchant captain, and the Neither in this expedition, nor in the de- 
aeizuvo of Berwick by a small band of indc- fenoeof his kingdomwbenRichardllinvaded 
pendent Scots in the end of 1878, led to the it and burnt Edinburgh, nor in Sir William 
renewal of hostilities. Robert himself, how- Douglas’s brilliant diversion by a descent on 
ever, took no part in the war, which was Ireland, nor in the still greater expedition of 
conducted by the Earls of Douglas, Moray, 1888, in which the victory of Otterboume and 
and Mar. In 1380 John of Gaunt, duke of the capture of Hotspur were dearly bought 
Lancaster, advanced to the border with a with the death of Douglas, did the aged mo- 
large force, but with Ml power to make naroh take any part; and it is improbable that 
peace, and a truce for a year was concluded, it was owing to any influence he personally 
Next year he came to Scotland, and carried exerted that shortly before his death Scotland 
on further negotiations with the Earl of was included in the truce made at Boulogne 
Garrick near Aylon in Berwickshire. It is between France and England. At last, in 
significant that the whole negotiations with 1889, the estates saw that the nomimlgovem- 
John of Gaunt were carried through by the ment of Robert must he ended, and his eldest 
Earl of Garrick, whose father, the king, is son, the Earl of Cavriok, being disabled by a 
never once mentioned. The murder in 1881 kick from ahorse, his next surviving son, Ro¬ 
of the king's son-in-law, Lyon of Glamis, by bert, duke of Albany, was named guardian of 
his nephew, Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, thekingdom. Albany’s son Murdoch was soon 
opened the great office of chamberlain, which afterwards made justiciar north of the Forth 
Lyon held, to the king’s second son Robert, in place of his uncle, Alexander, the Wolf of 
earl of Fire, and was the first step in his Badenoch, who was deposed from the office, 
ambitious career. In 1886 the truce with RobertdidnotlongsurYivohisdeposition. He 
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died on 13 May 1390, ia his seventy-fifth 
year, at Duudonald in Ayrshire, and was 
buried at Scone in. a tomb he had prepared. 

It is not quite easy to understand the 
panegyric which almost all Scottish histo¬ 
rians, except John Major [q. v.J, have pro¬ 
nounced on Robert II. It seems to have 
been due in part to his early successes, in 
part to amiable personal qualities, but chiefly 
perhaps to the fact that at the close of his 
reign, as Wyntoun—or rather his substi¬ 
tute, for he did not write this port of the 
i Chronicle ’—puts it: 

Of Scotland wes na fate of land 

Oute of Scottis mennys hand, 

Outane Berwyck, Roxburgh, and Jedirurth. 

Yet the credit was not due to him, but to the 
ahle generals who fought for him. Even the 
successes of his younger days were generally 
shared by others, like his earlier regencies. 
Major’s sound judgment seems to suit the 
facts better than the traditionary verdict: 
‘Now, whatever our writers may contend, I 
cannot hold the aged king to have been a skil¬ 
ful warrior or wise in counsel.’ lie especially 
condemns the making of the Earl of Fife re¬ 
gent, which was ‘ nought else than to run the 
risk of setting up two rival kiuga.’ But it 
appears probable that the preference given to 
the brother over the son of Robert II was 
due not to the king’s own act, but to the 
powerlcssness both of Robert and the Earl 
of Oarriolt to provent it. There is a por¬ 
trait of Robert IT in J ohn Johnston's ‘ leones 
of the Scottish Kings,’ Amsterdam. 1602, 
and in Tinker ton's 1 Iconographia Bcotica.' 
Pinkerton doubts its authenticity, and there 
is a suspicious resemblance, almost amount¬ 
ing to identity of foature, between this por¬ 
trait and that of Robert III in the same 
work. Although neither portrait is proved 
authentic, the costume is that worn at this 
period, and the features have some resem¬ 
blance to the faces on the coins of these 
reigns. 

Robert II married in the end of 1347, or 
soon after, Elizabeth More or Mure, daughter 
of Sir Robert Mure of Rowallan. A dis¬ 
pensation for the marriage, dated inDoconaher 
1347 by Clemont VI, was discovered by 
Andrew Stuart in 1789. Robert had lived 
with Elizabeth Mure before marriage, for the 
dispensation sets forth that they had * a multi- 
tudo’of children of both sexes. Those known 
were John, lord of Kyle, created earl of Car- 
rick, who succeeded his father as Robert III 
[q.v.]j Walter, earl of Pife; Robert, earl 
or Menteith and, after his brother Walter's 
death, of Fife, and duke of Albany, the re¬ 
gent [see Stewart, Robert, first Duo op 

vot. xvi. 


Albany] ; and Alexander, earl of Buchan, 
the Wolf of Badenoch [see Stewart, Alex¬ 
ander, d. 1405], 

Robert II also had six daughters: Mar¬ 
jory, wife of John Dunbar, son of the Earl 
of March, himself created Earl of Murray; 
Jean, wife of Sir John Lyon, lord Ghunis; 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas Hay of Errol; 
Margaret, wife of Macdonald of Isla; Cathe¬ 
rine or Jean, wife of David Lindsay, first 
earl of Crawford [q. v.l; and Giles, wife of 
William Douglas, lord of Nitbsdale, who 
was deemed the most beautiful Scotswoman 
of her time. After Elizabeth Mure’s death, 
and before 1356, Robert married as second 
wife Euphemia, daughter of Hugh, earl of 
Ross, and. widow of John Randolph, third 
earl of Moray [q. v.], by whom he had David, 
earl of Strathearn; Walter, earl of Atholl 
[eee Stewart, Walter] ; and Isobel, wife 
of James, earl of Douglas. Besides these he 
had at least six natural children, among 
whom were Sir John Stewart of Rowallan, 
called The Black; and Sir John Stewart of 
Dundonald, called The Red Stewart. The 
numerous alliances of Robert EC’s children 
with the chief noble families, as in the 
case of Robert the Bruce himself, probably 
strengthened his claim to the throne, hut 
after his accession led to discord which he 
was unable to control. 

[Acts of Parliament (Scotland), vol. i.; Ex¬ 
chequer Rolls, vols. i. ii.; and specially Burnett’s 
Prefaces, Wyntoan’s Chronicle; Bower’s addition 
to Eorduu’sScotichronicon; John Major's Greater 
Britain (Scottish History Society, Edinburgh); 
Exlraofa e variis Chronicib Scocie; Libor Plus- 
caTdensis. Pinkerton and Tytler are the best 
modern historians of this period. Andrew 
Stewart's History of the Stewarts discusses, in a 
supplement, tho question of the marriage of 
Elizabeth Mure, and prints the dispensation.] 

A3.M. 

ROBERT HI (1340P-1406),ldng of Scot¬ 
land, originally known as John, Eabe of 
Garrick, and eldest son of Robert II [q. v.], 
succeeded to the throne on his fathers 
death, and was crowned at Scone, under the 
name of Robert III, on 18 Aug. 1390. The 
change of Christian name was made to avoid 
that of Baliol, and to continue that of Robert 
the Bruce, his maternal grandfather, and of 
Robert H, his father. He was born pro¬ 
bably about 1840, prior to the marriage of 
Robert II with his first wife, Elizabeth 
More or Mure, and was legitimated by their 
subsequent marriage, for which a dispensa¬ 
tion was procured from the pope in 1347. 
His original title was Lord of Kyle, the dis¬ 
trict of Ayrshire where a portion of the 
estates of the Bruces lay. He was created 
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Eari of Atholl by David TI in 1867, and only one of the latter escaped bv swim™! 
next year Earl of Garrick, the title by which the Tay (cf. Scon, Fair Maid of PerfPi’ 
he was known during his father’s life. In Frequent parliaments or general coun ‘1 
1866, during the reign of David II, he is were held from the commencement of H 
said to have taken part in suppressing a ris- bert’s reign—at Scone in March 1891 t 
ing in Ammndale, and in the latter part of Perth in March 1392 and October 1893 t 
his father’s reign, owing to the age and in- Scone again in March 1894, at Edinburgh in 
dolence of Hobart II [q. v.], he appears to August of that year, and at Stirling in Ucto 
have been active in public affairs, and to her 1896. At all of these Robert appears to 
have conducted negotiations with John of have been present, but the records are not 
Gaunt. preserved, and we know of their existence 

An accident by the kick of a horse be- only by charters or orders in his name which 
longing to Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith is not quite certain evidence of the fact of his 
disabled him from bodily exertion prior to presence. From other sources we know that 
his father’s death, and partly accounts for his favourite residence was in the west at 
his brother, the Earl of Fife, becoming re- Rothesay or in Ayrshire, where like bis 
gent in 1889 [see Stewart, Robeet, first father, he escaped the toils of government 
Duke op Aebabt]. On the day after his and lived on his own estates. In April 1898 
own coronation, the feast of the Assumption he was certainly present at an important 
(1390), his wife, Annabella Drummond [q.v.J, general council at Perth, where he created 
was erownod queen, and homage was sworn his son David, earl of Garrick, Duke ofRothe- 
to them both on t he following day. Sho had say, and his brother Robert, earl of Fife, duke 
already home a son, David, the ill-fatedDuke of Albany, and invested them at Scone with 
of Rothesay, on 24 Oct. 1878, twenty-one the insignia of the ducal dignity, hitherto un- 
years after their marriage, if it is correctly, known in Scotland. Not be, but his wife, 
as it is usually, dated in 18C7. Robert him- corresponded in 1894 with Richard II as to 
self, though fifty years of age on liis accession, the marriage of thoir eldest son to an English 
never personally governed, so that the events princess. At a great tournament in Tain, 
of his reign scarcely belong to his biography, burgh the queen, and not the king, presided. 
The acts of parliament and other official docu- In the parliament of Perth, which sat on 
ments run in kis name, but the real power 28 Jan. 1899, Rothesay was created lieu- 
waa exercised by his brother, the Earl of Fife, tenant of the kingdom for three years by an 
who continued regent probably till January act which proceeded on the preamble * that 
1899, when the regency was assumed by the the king for sickness of his person may not 
king’s son, David, earl of Carrick (afterwards travel to govern the realm nor restrain tres- 
Duke of Rothesay). passers or rcbellours ’ [see Stewabt, David, 

In 1391 the treaty of 1371 between Franoe duke op Rothesay]. The scheme, though 
and Scotland' was renewed at Amiens by well meant, had left out of account the dif- 
Oharles VI and Walter Trail, bishop of St. ference between the character of the king's 
Andrews, along with olher Scots ambassa- brother Albany, a mature and astute man, 
dors. The trucewith England was frequently and Rothesay, n rash and reckless youth. It 
renewed and continued to 1899, The English cannot be wondered that it miscarried. The 
envoys in 1891 received instructions that revolution of England, by which Henry IV 
Robert should attend an English parliament supplanted and murdered Richard II, for a 
to do homage, and should pay 2,000/, a year short time delayed the miscarriage by forcing 
forlhe lands which Edward III had granted the attention of all parties in Scotland on the 
to Edward Baliol. But these insulting con- national defence. The Scots having refused 
ditions were probably never brought forward to recognise I-Ienry IV’s title to the English 
by the envoys. They wore cortainly not ac- crown, Ilenry determined to invade Scotland, 
cepted by Scotland. The truce with England and at Newcastle on 26 July 1400 issued a 
enabled the Scottish government to direct its summons to King Robert to appear at Edin- 
attention to the lawless proceedings in the burgh on 28 Aug. and do homage to him as 
north of the Earl of Buchan, known as the suzerain. The summons having been treated 
Wolf of Badenooh [see Stewabt, Arnx- with contempt, Henry advanced to Edin- 
AHDEul, the half-brother of King Robert. burgh, burnt the town, and laid siege to the 
In 1896 the famous conflict on the North castle, which was defended by Rothesay. 
Inch of Perth between thirty men of the Albany levied a large army, but, halting at 
Gian Q,uele and an equal number of the Olau Oalder Moor, did nothing, TheskUl of Rothe- 
Kav took place in presence of Robort HI, say’s defence forced Henry to raise the siege, 
and ended m the victory of the former, who Meantime the matrimonial and extra-matri- 
kept the field with eleven survivors, while monial engagements of Rothesay Iedtoresults 
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ijteMticras both, to himself and the peace of 
Scotland [see Stewart, David]. Rothesay, 
w ho led a dissolute life, betrothed himself to 
fl daughter of George, earl of March, but 
finally married Elizabeth Douglas, daughter 
of Archibald the Grim, third earl of Douglas 
fq.v.] March went over to the English side, 
indignant at his daughter’s repudiation. At 
the end of 1400 the queen died. Her death 
wafl goon followed by those of Archibald 
the Grim and Trail, bishop of St. Andrews. 
Rothesay attempted to seize the castle of St. 
Andrews, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Trail. Albany procured an order to arrest 
his nephew Rothesay in Robert his father’s 
name, and he was taken to Falkland, where he 
jnysteriously died on 26 March 1402. Albany 
at once resumed the regency. The defeat 
of the Scots in their attempts to invade Eng¬ 
land added national disaster to the domestic 
tragedy which clouded the last years of King 
Robert. There were also troubles in the north. 
Robert, now old as well as infirm, or the 
nobles acting in his interest, sent James, his 
remaining son, by sea to France; but he was 
taken by an English armed merchant cruiser 
and lodged in the Tower [see Jambs I of Scot¬ 
land]. On 4 April 1406, shortly after the 
receipt of the news of his son’s capture, Ro¬ 
bert III died nt Rothesay, or, according to one 
account, at llundoimld, probablv a confusion 
with his father's death there, lie had told 
his wife, when she urged him to follow the 
example of his ancestors and the custom of 
the age by preparing a royal tomb for him¬ 
self, that ‘he was a wretched man unworthy 
of a proud sepulchre,’ and ‘ prayed her to 
bury him in a dunghill with the epitaph, 
"Here lies the worst king and the most 
miserable man in the whole kingdomThis 
is his only recorded speech, and is not in¬ 
consistent wit.li his character. His wish 
as to his burial was not obeyed, and he was 
interred before the high altar at Paisloy, 
where a monument has rocently been erected, 
to his memory by Queen Victoria. His life 
after, and for aoma time before, he ascended 
the throne must have been a melancholy 
one. He had sufficient sonse to feel his own 
impotenco, to see his country more exposed 
than it was at his accession to English in¬ 
vasions, his only son a captive in England, 
and the succession to the crown almost in 
the grasp of his ambitious brother. His¬ 
tory has pronounced the verdict perhaps 
too favourable, that ho was a good man 
though not a good king. His private life 
appears to have been without reproach, and 
he is one of the few Scottish kings who kept 
their marriage vows. Besides Rothesay and 
James T, he had a third son, who died young, 


Robert 

and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married Archibald, fourth earl of 
Douglas, and Duke of Touraine [q. v.l The 
second daughter, Mary, the wife first of 
George Douglas, first earl of Angus; secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, by whom she 
had Gilbert, first lord Kennedy, the father 
of David, first earl of Oassilis, and Bishop 
James Kennedy [q. v.]; thirdly, Sir William 
Graham of Kincardine, an ancestor of the 
Duke of Montrose through their eldest son, 
Robert Graham; and, fourthly, Sir William 
Edmondstone of Duntreath; her second son 
by her third marriage was Patrick Graham 
[q. v.l, bishop of St. Andrews. The third 
daughter, Elizabeth, married JameB Douglas, 
earl Dalkeith, grandfather of the first earl of 
Morton, 

[The authorities for Robert H, and in addition 
Exchequer Rolls, vols. iii. and iv„ Professor 
Skeat’s Prefaro to the Kingis Quair (Scottish 
Text Society).] AE. M. 

ROBERT, Doth op Nohmahdy (1064 P- 
1184), eldest son of Duke William II (after¬ 
wards William I, king of England) and his 
wife, Matilda (d. 1083) [q. v.], was pro¬ 
bably born in 1054, since his parents were 
married in 1063, and William of Malmes¬ 
bury says he was ‘considered a youth of 
proved valour’ in 1066. His earliest in¬ 
structors seem to have been two persons who 
appear as ‘Raturius consiliarius infantis’ 
and'Tetbold grammaticus;’ a little later, 
one Hilgerius is named as ‘ mogister pueri ’ 
(Le Pukvost, note to Obd. Vet. v. IS). In 
1007 Robert was left as co-regent of Nor¬ 
mandy with his mother during William's 
absence in England. A charter dated 1063 
states that Ins parents had ‘ chosen him 
to govern the duchy after their death’ (Lb 
PnBVOST, loo. oil.) ; the Norman barons 
twice swore fealty to him as William’s 
destined successor, and this settlement was 
confirmed hv the king of France os overlord. 
It is probable that Robert, as well as Wil¬ 
liam, received the homage of Malcolm III 
of Scotland [q.v.] at Abemethy in 1072, 
which would imply that he was also recog¬ 
nised as heir to the English crown. He 
had been betrothed, in 1061, to Margaret, 
sister and heiress of Count Herbert II of 
Marne; after Herbert’s death in 1004 he 
did homage for Maine to its titular over- 
lord Geoffrey of Anjou, and received from 
him a grant of its investiture; this homage 
he repeated to Geoffrey's successor in. 
1074, but the intended marriage was frus¬ 
trated by Margaret’s death; and William, 
though he once at least allowed his son to 
be designated as ‘ Robert, Count of Le Mans ’ 
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(Gallia Christiana, vol. xi, instr. col. 220"), Robert's expedition, save that on ‘ 

■was all the while ruling Maine himself. back ho founded a ‘ New-castle’ 011 the T** 
Robert at last felt this as a grievance, and (cf. Hist. Abingdon, Rolls ed. ii 9_io • < n<> 
asked his father to mako over to him both Dottelm. a. 1080). He was wi'tk"his’fath M ’ 
Maine and Normandy. William refused; a at Winchester on one occasion in 1081 (Ov 
quarrel between Robert and his brothers at Vit. L vi. c. 5). Soon afterwards he am'’ 
Laigle [see Heury I] brought matters to a beoarae troublesome, and, when rebuked lft 
crisis; Robert tried to seizo the citadel of his home. Ho seems to have gone to Fran 
Rouen; William ordered his arrest; ha fled, and theuoe to Italy, where he hoped to mend 
and found shelter in the border castles of his fortunes by marrying a daughter of the 
Neufchfitel, Sorel, and Raimalast, till a Marquis of Montferrat; but the marriaira 
march of William against Raimalast drove did not take place. To this second period of 
him out of Normandy. ‘By God's resur- Robert’s exile, rather than to the first in 
rection! Robin Ourthose will be a fine fel- which Orderic places them, probably belonir 
lowl’ was the mocking comment of his liis wanderings through southern Gaul 
father. ‘Ourthose’ and‘Gambaron’ were Suabia, and Lorraine. They ended in his re^ 
nicknames given to Robert on account of his turn to Prance, whither ‘ his father when 
short fat figure. His face was fat too, but dying, sent Count Alberic to him, that ha 
not unpleasing; and on a superficial aoquamt- might reoeive the duchy of Normandy ’ (Obd. 
ance there seemed‘nothing to find fault with' Vit. 1. v. c. 10, ed. Le Prfivost, ii. 390- Du- 
in the well-favoured, chatty, open-handed chesne’s edition has rediens for morions • see 
youth, with his clear bold voice and ready Pbeemait, Nonn, Cong. iv. 646 n. 2). ’ 

tongue, his skill and daring in the use of Robert was at Abbeville when tile Con- 
arms, his strength and sureness of aim in queror died on 9 Sept. 1087. His first act 
drawing the bow, and his shrewd natural as duke was to Bet tree William’s political 
intelligence, which made him through life prisoners; this had been William’s own 
an excellent adviser of others, though he desire, except in the case of Bishop Odo 
strangely failed to apply it to the manago- (d. 1097) [q. v.l, whom Robert immediately 
mant of his own affairs. lie found a refuge took for Ins chief councillor. Odo and the 
first with Ms uncle, the Count of Plunders, barons who resembled him saw at onco with 
and afterwards with another kinsman, Arch- what maimer of ruler they now had to 
bishop Udo of Treves. But whatever money deal, and they dealt with him accordingly, 
they gave him he spent on the young nobles ‘ Thoughtless in the conduct of Ms own life 
who had stirred Mm up to rebellion, or in and tbe government of Ms people, wasteful 
low amusemonts; and large supplies sent to in expenditure, lavish of promises, careless of 
Mm secretly by his mother went in the same Ms plighted word, tBnder-hearted to sup¬ 
way. After a year of exile (cf. Ohd. Vit. 1. v. pliants, woalc and slack in doing justice upon 
c. 10 with 1. v. c. 2, Le PntvosT,ii. 304-6,381, ofi'ondors, light of purpose, over-gracious to 
note 6 and 390, note 2), Robert, at the end of all men in conversation, easily talked over, 
1078, obtained leave from King Philip of he bocame despicable in the eyes of the 
Prance to establish himself at Gorberoi, cIobo foolish and the froward. He sought to 
to the Norman border. Here, at the opening please all men; so to all men he either gave 
of 1079, William besieged him. After throe whatever they asked, or promised it, or let 
woelcs of skirmishing, Robert, seemingly in them take it.’ ‘ Normandy found his mercy 
a kind of chance-medley, wounded hip lather cruel, for under him sin against God and 
in the hand; the king's horae was killed at man went alike unpunished and unchecked, 
the some moment, and,, according to one ac- Tie seemed to think he owed as much regard 
count, Robort, on hearing hia father's voice to thieves and profligatos as his followers 
and thus recognising Mm, gave him his own owed to himself. If a weeping criminal was 
horse and enabled him to escape; an earlier brought to him for justice, he would weep 
account, however, ascribes this assistance to with him and set Mm free. IBs generosity 
one of William's English followers. Wil- was of the same stamp as his clomoncy; he 
liam raised the siege; Rohort withdrew to would give any sum for a hawk or a hound, 
Flanders, hut was soon forgiven, and was and then provide for his household by de- 
again acknowledged as heirto Normandy. In spoiling the people of his towns.’ As the 
the autumn of 1080 William sent him to the Conqueror’s eldest son, he had fancied bun¬ 
king of Scots, to give the latter Ms choice he- self secure of the English throne, and was 
tween submission and war. Robert met Mai- astounded at finding William Rufus seated 
colmatEgglesbroth, near Falkirk, and accord- there by common consent. A party among 
ing to one account received his submission; tbe Normans in England, however, plotted to 
another vereion says that nothing camo of got rid of the stern William and reunite 
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kingdo® and duchy under the ‘ more tract¬ 
able ’duhe. Robert promised to help them 
<;f they would make a beginning;’ but alL 
the help be sent them on their rising in tbe 
spring of 1088 was a fleet, which was defeated 
]h an attempt upon Pevensey. He himself 
w03 <kept at home by sloth and love of 
tB se ’ In six months he had squandered the 
whole of his father’s treasure. He now 
asked bis brother Henry [see Henry I] for 
a loan, and when this was refused, sold him 
the Cotentin and its dependencies—a third 
part of the duchy—for 8,0001. 'When Henry, 
jn company with Robert of Belldme [q.v.J, 
returned from a visit to England in the 
summer, the duke, persuaded that they had 
been plotting against him with Rufus, im¬ 
prisoned them both, by the advice of Bishop 
Odo. Urged by tbe same counsellor, he 
next led an army to Le Mans; the citizens 
and most of the nobles of Maine did homage 
to him; a few barons who held out in the 
castle of Ballon surrendered in September. 
He then, with their help, besieged Belldme’s 
castle of St. Cdnery, starved it into surrender, 
blinded its commandant, and mutilated some 
of tbe garrison. Shortly afterwards, how¬ 
ever, be released Bellome himself, on the 
persuasion of the latter’s father. BellcSme 
now became first of tbe three chief coun¬ 
sellors of the dulte; and his influence for 
evil, whether it were backed or not by tbe 
third, William of Arques, more than coun¬ 
terbalanced the influence for good of the 
second, Edgar Atheling [q.v.] 

In 1089 Rufus prepared to invade Nor¬ 
mandy. Robert called in the help of Philip of 
France,wkojoinedlumatthe siege ofLaFertfi, 
tut wee bought off by Rufus (cf. Her. Qall, 
Seriptt. xii. 030, note a, with Engl, Chron. 
*. 1090, and Will. Malm. 1. iv. c._ 307). 
In the meantime Maine had won its in¬ 
dependence, and set up a count of its 
own; while Henry, whom Robert had re¬ 
leased from prison, was fighling for his 
own hand in tho Cotentin. The discovery 
of a plot to betray Rouen to William drove 
Robert to make alliance with Ilenry; and 
to Henry ho was chiefly indebted for the 
failure of that plot, S Nov, 1090. At the 
approach of William’s troops tho duke rushed 
forth from the citadel to support his adhe¬ 
rents. But his frionds persuaded him that 
his life was too precious to be risked in a 
street fight, so he slipped away across the 
Seine, and wailed in a church till the tumult 
was suppressed by his constable and his 
brother Ilemy. Then he returned, and 
was with difficulty induced to punish the 
conspirators. In January 1091 lie went 
to help Bellfime in besieging the castle of 


Courcy; but as his sympathies were— 
in this case very justly—on tbe other side, 
he ‘ took no pains to press the siege.’ 
At tbe end of the month he was called 
away to meet Rufus. At Rouen or at Caen 
the two brothers made a treaty; by one of 
its clauses they agreed to drive Henry out 
of Normandy and divide bis lands between 
them. They besieged liim at mid-Lent in 
the Mont St. Michel, and in a fortnight 
he surrendered. An incident of the siege 
illustrates what William of Malmesbury 
calls 1 the mildness of Duke Robert.’ The 
garrison lacked water; Henry appealed to 
the duke to 1 fight against them by the 
valour of his troops, not by the power of the 
elements.’ Robert bade his sentinels allow 
Henry’s men to fetch water unmolested; 
and when Rufus asked how he expected to 
overcome his enemies if he thus supplied 
their needs, he answered, ‘ Shall I leave 
our brother to die of thirst? Where 
shall we get another brother if we lose 
him P ’ In August Robert accompanied Wil¬ 
liam to England, to meet Malcolm of Scot¬ 
land, from whom William claimed homage. 
Malcolm declared that whatever submission 
be owed was due not to William, but to 
Robert, alluding probably to sometbing which 
had passed at Abernathy in 1072. Robert 
spent three days in the Scottish camp by tbe 
Forth, and, with Eadgar’s help, brought 
Malcolm to some sort of agreement with 
Rufus. On 23 Dec. Robert and Eadgar re¬ 
turned to Normandy together. 

The late treaty had left a large port of 
Normandy in William’s bands ; it had also 
pledged him to reconquer, for Robert, Maine 
and the Yexin, At Christmas 1093 Robert 
called upon William to fulfil these engage¬ 
ments. William went to Normandy in March 
1094, and met Robert twice, but refused to 
do anything; so another war began. With 
the help of Philip of France Robert besieged 
and took Argentan; thence be went on 
alone to take La Houlme. Philip rejoined 
him there, and they marohed upon Longue- 
ville, intending to besiege Rufus himself at 
Eu. But Rufus bribed Philip to withdraw, 
while William of Breteuil bribed Robert to 
turn aside and help him in a private feud 
against the lord of BrSkerval, Next year 
(1095) Bellflma terrorised him into leading 
an armed force against Robert, son of Geroy, 
a speoial object of BellSme’s hatred. Bettor 
counsellors, however, persuaded the duke to 
try his powers of conciliation, and he ar¬ 
ranged a compromise which put an end to 
an exceedingly troublesome feud. 

In 1090 Robert took the cross, and pledged 
his duchy to the English king for five years 
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for the sum of ton thousand marks, Peace then established himself with all his for 
had been arranged between the brothers by at Laodicea. The other crusaders reeard 1 
Jaronto, abbot of Dijon, whom Pope Ur- this as a desertion; for though out of th 
ban II had sent to England for that purposo, stores which reached Laodicea from th* 
directly after the council of Clermont (No- west he sent thorn lavish supplies for the 
vomber 1005). Robert set out in October j poor, he himself fell back into his old wav 9 
Jarento accompanied him as far as Pontar- of life, and gave himself up to 1 idleness and 
lier (Doubs), where he mot his brother-in- sleep.’ Twice he was vainly recalled to the 
law, Count Stephen of Chartres, and his camp. At lust a threat of excommunication 
cousin, Hobart of Flanders (II trail op Fla- brought him bade (of. Obd, Vit. 1. x. c. 11 • 
vight, ap. Phbtss, viii. 474-5). They crossed Ralph, c. 68; and Gilo op Paris, in Mighe’ 
the Alps, saw Pope Urban at Lucca, and vol. civ. col. 962 D). lie seems to have re¬ 
passed through Rome into Apulia, where the turned in t ime to take part, at the beginning 
Norman Count Roger welcomed the duke of Lent, in a battle near Antioch, where 
* as the head of his race.' Lack of shipmen Ilonry of Huntingdon (1. vii. c. 10)’says he 
forced the brothers-in-law to winter in 0 a- commanded the first line, and with one stroke 
labria. They sailed from Brindisi on Easter- of bis sword cleft a Turk in twain through 
day, 6 April 1097, landed on tho 0th at head, nock, and shoulders down to the chest. 
Pyrrhachium, and tlienee made their way to A similar exploit was recorded of Godfrey 
Constant inoplo, whero, like tho other cru- de Bouillon. In the great battle with Cor- 
sading cliiofs, they swore fealty to the Km- boglia beneath tlio walls of Antioch on 
peror Alexius. Early in June thev joined 28 June 1008, Robert commanded the third 
tho other orusadors at the siege or Nicroa. (or second, according to some) of the six 
■Wliun, aft or leaving this place, the host di- battalions into which tho Christians were 
vided into two bodies, the first onset of tlio divided. His forces consisted of Normans 
Turks (1 July) fell at Dorylscum upon that in Englishmen, Bretons, and Angevins. The 
which Robert was with tho other Norman newly discovered (fragment)'Chansond’An- 
princos. Tho Christians wove all but over- tiocho on Provencal ’ givos a description of 
come when Robert, baring bis head, waving t bom : ‘ They bear English axes and javelins 
his gilded banner, and alio m ing ‘Normandyl’ to hurl.’ ‘When they are in battle array 
and ‘ God wills it I ’ rallied liis flying com- and begin to strike, no one can resist them.’ 
rados (cf. Ralph, c. 22, and Eombt, 1. iii. Richard tlio Pilgrim sings bow, ‘mounted on 
oc. 8-10). Tradition adds that lie levelled a lyarl charger, tho duke spiang like a leopard 
Lis spear at a Turkish captain with such force into tho thick of the light,’ and unhorsed Cor- 
tliat it went through tho man’s shield and his boglia in the first onset ( Chanson (TAntioehe, 
body too (11 dh JIunt. 1. vii. o. 7), while be ii. 216-6), and William of Malmesbury tdls 
despatched to tho other division of the host a how at the close of the day, when a rally of 
messago which brought it to the rescue, and tlio flying Turks had almost wrested victory 
thuswon for tlio crusaders tlieir Aral victory from the crusaders, it was secured to them 
iu the field (Will. Malm, 1. iv. c. 667). On by the valour of Robert and two of hisfol- 
the march from Art ah to Antioch ho led lowers, by whom another Turkish chief was 
the advanced guard. During tho siego of intercepted and slain (Will. Malm. 1. iv. 
Antioch(Octoberl097-JuuoH)98)his wealth c. 889) According to William, this chief 
and his valour alike made him an important was Oorbogha himself. But Corbogha was 
personage. The Counts of Vermandois, Blois, certainly not killed in this battle; and the 
Aumalc, Mans, and St. Pol ‘ wero all bound ‘ Chanson d’Antioobo' (ii. 261) gives the 
to him by gifts, and sorno of them by name of tho captain whom Robert did slay 
homage.’ IJotookpart in several lights out- —‘ the Red Lion,’i.e. JSizil-Arslan. Robert 
side tlio town, especially one ou 81 Dec, joined iu a letter written from Antioch by 
1097, when lie, Bnhemonci, and tho Count of seme of tho crusaders to Urban H, just after 
Flanders, with only 150 knights, routed a the death of Ademar ol’ Lo Puy in August 
large body of Turks. Soon afterwards ho 1198 (Mtgnd, olv. 817-9). The duke is called 
withdraw (o Laodicoa, At this place—tho ‘Rofaertus Ourtose’ in a description of the 
only town in Syria still subject to tho By- siege of Antioch, written at Lucca from male- 
zantine omporor—there hod landed twenty rials supplied at the eud of 1098 by Bruno, 
thousand pilgrims ‘from England and the a citizen of Lucca, who left the crusaders’ 
othor isles of the ocean,’ chief among whom camp immediately after Oorbogha's defeat, 
was Edgar Atholmg. The Laodiceans wol- Robert assisted Raymond of St. Gilles at 
corned the pilgrims, and were persuaded by tho siege of Marra, Novembor-December 
Edgar to offer the command of the placo 1098. [n a quarrel which ensued between 
to his friend the Conqueror's son. Eoborl Raymond and Bohemond, Robert sided with 
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the former ; and when Raymond left Marra, 
on 13 Jan. 1099, Robert followed him to 
Capharda, and thence accompanied him to 
Cfflsarea and Arkah. During the siege 
(February-May) of Arkah, where the other 
leaders rejoined them, a question was raised 
as to the genuineness of the ‘holy lanoe’ 
w hich had been found at Antioch. Robert 
■ots among the sceptics. At the siege of 
Jerusalem (8 June-16 July 1099) his post 
wag on the north aide of the city, hard by 
St. Stephen’s church. It is said that Robert, 
being the only one of the crusaders who was 
a king’s son, received the first offer of the 
crown of Jerusalem, which he refused, say¬ 
ing that he had never intended to abandon 
his duchy and, now that his vow was ful¬ 
filled, desired to return home. William of ' 
Malmesbury and Ilenry of Huntingdon 
ascribed his rofusal to sloth; and the former 
field that it ‘ aspersed his nobility with an 
indelible stain.’ But every one of the other 
leaders in turn appears to have followed his 
example; all were resolved to leave the 
perilous honour for Godfrey of Bouillon (cf. 
Will.. Maim. 1. iv. c. 889; Hen. Hunt. 
1. vii. c. 18; Gcsta, Franoonim, c. ISO; and 
Aibebt, 1. vi. c. 83). Robert supported the 
new sovereign in a dispute with Raymond 
for the custody of the Tower of David. In 
the baltlo with the Egyptians under the 
emir El-Afdal, between Ascalon and Ramah 
(12 Aug. 1099), he commanded the central 
division, began the attack by mailing a dash 
at a standard which he saw facing him in the 
midst of the enomios, and which he knew in¬ 
dicated the post of El-Afdal himsolf, severely 
wounded the emir, slew the slandard-beaTer, 
end, according to some writers, carried off the 
standard. It soems, however, to have been 
really taken by another man, from whom 
Robert afterwards bought it, that he might 
offer it at the Holy Sepulchre as a memorial 
of the victory. And her standard which he 
won from tha infidels in this or some other 
battle was placed by him, on his return 
home, in tlvo abbey of Holy Trinity at Oaen. 
A pool of the thirteenth oentury relates 
that iq this battle Robert slew three Egyp¬ 
tian captains; that the ‘Turks’ fled from 
him ‘moro than a raagpio from a falcon;’ 
and that at last, having ventured too far in 
pursuit, he found himself alone in their 
midst, but hold thorn all at bay till, covered 
with blood, he was rescued by Bohemond 
and tho Count of Inlanders (Conquite de Jt~ 
ntsalem, pp. 308-11). 

The crusade had brought out all that was 
best in Robert. Tho skill in arms and the 
personal bravery which never had free play 
m the faction lights of Normandy were dis¬ 


played in their full brilliancy when he was 
fighting for Christendom instead of for self; 
and his conduct throughout the expedition 
was marked by a straightforwardness and 
disinterestedness which were somewhat rare 
among the leaders of the host (Guibebt, 1. ii. 
c. 16). His private resources were no doubt 
greater than those of most of the other 
ieaders; it is noted as ‘a marvellous thing' 
that, whereas all the other chiefe found them¬ 
selves horseless at some period of the jour¬ 
ney, ‘ neither by Christian nor by heathen 
could he ever be brought down from the 
rank of a knight to that of a foot-soldier; ’ 
he was always ready to share his wealth 
with his comrades, and, except during his 
secession to Laodicoa, to take his share in 
their hardships and labours. 

The spell which the cross Beamed to have 
cast over him lost its power when he came 
hack to the west. He left Palestine in the 
autumn of 1099, but did not reach Nor¬ 
mandy till September 1100. According to 
many Italian writers, the famous ‘ Regimen 
Sanitaria Salernitanum’ was composed for 
him when he passed through Southern Italy 
on his way home from the crusade. Gian- 
none says this poem was dedicated to Ro¬ 
bert, ‘ calling him king of England,’ and 
that he had been wounded in the holy war. 
In the copies of the ' Regimen ’ now extant 
the first line runs ‘ Anglomm Regi scripBit 
schola tota Salerni; ’ and as the poem can 
be shown to have existed in the twelfth 
century, it seems impossible to suppose that 
the king alluded to is Edward I. That 
Robert was known in Southern Italy as 
‘long of England’ is evident from Peter 
Diaoonus (Hertz, vii. 791), who, speaking of 
about 1117 A.D., says that ‘Rotbertus rex 
Anglorum’ sent gifts to Monte Cassino, 
asking the prayers of the monks (of whom 
Peter was one in the early half of the 
twelfth century) ‘ pro se et pro statu regni 
Bui’ (see also Mubatobi, Antiq. Medii JSvi, 
iii. 935). While in Italy Robert married 
Sibyl, daughter of the Count of Conversana. 
The death of William Rufus, 2 Aug. 1100, 
freed him from the necessity of redeeming 
Normandy from pledge; he was ‘blithely 
received by all men,’ and went with his bride 
to the Mont St. Michel to give thanks for the 
success of his pilgrimage. On the eve of his 
departure in 1096 he had advised Count 
Elias of Maine to offer his homage to William 
Rufus; William rejected it, and drove Elias 
out of Maine, which, however, he won baok 
after William's death, all hut the citadel of 
Le Mans. The N orman garrison which Wil¬ 
liam had left there now sent word to Ro¬ 
bert, as WiUiam’B successor, that they neither 
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could hot -would Hold it for Mm unless lie 
sent them help. Robert, ‘worn out with 
the toils of pilgrimage, and more dosirous to 
go to bed thau to go to war again,’ hade 
them make their own terms with Elias j ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ I am tired out; Normandy is enough 
for me; and the nobles of England are in¬ 
viting me to go and be their king.’ Such an 
invitation had in fact been sent to him by a 
few barons who saw in him a tool more 
easily to be adapted to their purposes than 
the actual king, his brother Henry. Lack 
of means, as well as lack of energy, made 
him slow to act upon it; within a very short 
time after his return he had squandered the 
whole of his wife’s largo dowry, and was 
again penniless. lie seems to have com¬ 
plained to the pope of Ilenry's seizure of the 
crown as a breach of the treaty between him¬ 
self and Rufus, whereby it had been agreed 
that if either of them died without lawful 
issue the survivor should succeed him (Pas- 
CHAI, II, Ep. lix. The passage is obscure, 
and evidently corrupt; but the ‘ sacramon- 
tum ’ which Robert is said to have accused 
Henry of breaking can only be the oath 
sworn by Rufus, not by Ilenry himself). In 
the spring of 1101 Hannulf Flambard [q. v.] 
escaped from the Tower, and went over sea. 
The duke ‘ received him, set liim over Nor¬ 
mandy, and, so far os his (Robert's) laziness 
allowed, made use of his counsels.’ The re¬ 
sult was the assembling at Trfiport of a fleet 
with which Robert sailed for England. He 
landed on 21 July at Porchester, and marched 
upon Winchester; but hearing the queen was 
there awaiting her confinement, ho declared 
that ‘he would he a villain who should be¬ 
siege a lady in such a case,’ and turned 
towards London. Near Alton (Hampshire) 
Henry met him, hut, instead of fighting, they 
made peace [for its terms see nmtxiT II 
At Michaelmas Robert wont home, loaded 
with presonts from Henry. lie was ‘ duke 
only in name; ’ ‘nobody thought him of any 
importance;’ ‘amid all tho wealth of lus 
duchy he often lacked bread;’ and it was 
said that the comrades of his vices more than 
once carried off all his clothes, and thus com¬ 
pelled him to stay in bed till thoy brought 
them back. 

Iu 1102 Ilenry stirred him up to besiege 
BelEma’s castle of Vignats, near Falaiso, 
Koine traitors in the duke's host fired their 
own quartors and fled, whoreupon the rest 
of his troops fled likewise. Iu Juno 1108 ho 
made another attempt to drive Belldme out 
of theHi6mois; Bellfime, however, ‘attacked 
his easy-going sovereign in divers ways, and 
at lost set upon him boldly in the highway 
and put him to flight.’ tn the same year 


Robert went to England ‘to speak with ths 
king. _ According to one account, Henry SP „! 
for him; according to another, he wentr.f 
his own accord to plead for the exiled Earl 
of Warren; a third makes the whole affair 
originate m a plot of Henry’s to entrap Ro. 
bert. The duke crossed to Southampton 
with eleven knights. Robert of Meulanmet 
him on tho roadto Winchester,andfrightoned 
him into throwing himself on the mercy of 
the queen, who promised to influence her 
husband in his favour if he would ‘forgive’ 
the yearly pension which Henry had pro- 
mised him by the treaty of 1101. To this 
Robert agreed, and he then ventured to the 
court of his brother, who, whether he did or 

did not grant Robert’s requests, lectured him 
soundly on his misgovernment of Normandy 
(of. Oed. Vit. 1. xi. c. 2; Wage, pt. iff u 
10586-766; Wxtn. Maim. 1. iv. c. 889 i T 
co. 395 and 898; Engl. Chron. a. 1108), The 
lecture was wasted; next year ‘ the sleepy 
dulce,’ rather than he at the trouble of fight- 
ing any longer with Belleme, granted him 
everything that he desired. On this Henry 
camo to Normandy ; a conference took place; 
Robert ceded to Henry the county of Evreux! 
again promised amendment, and again broke 
his promise. Henry enme again, at the head 
of an army, in Lent 1106. Caen, B&yeux, 
Falaise, and Rouon alone remained to Ro¬ 
bert ; he wandered about almost alone, lite¬ 
rally begging his bread; at Caen, which he 
had endeavoured to fortify by digging a great 
trench which Wace saw some seventy years 
later, the citizens plotted to betray town and 
duke both at once to the king, and the duke 
escaped only just in timo, while the few ser¬ 
vants who followed him were intercepted at 
the pnto and robbed of all their baggage. In 
Whitsun woek the brothers met atCinteaux, 
near Falaiso, hut thoy could not agree. On 
Michaelmas eve 1106 tho struggle was 
ended by the battle of Tinchebraj' [see 
nEfTRir Ij, whero Robert was taken prisoner 
by the king's chaplain, Galdric [q. v.] Henry 
sent him to England, and kept liim m prison 
there for the rest of his life. For the story 
that he was released in 1107 or 1109 on con¬ 
dition of leaving England and Normandy for 
ever within forty days,that during those days 
ho was detected plotting treason, and was re¬ 
captured and blinded, there is no authority 
earlier thanMatthew Paris; and though the 
blinding is mentioned by some other tlnr- 
teenth-century writers, all earlier evidence 
refutes the statement (see Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, v. 849), Even Matthew adds that 
Robert was supplied with every luxury, and 
had six knights to wait upon him. In 1119 
nenry declared that ho was keeping his 
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brother ‘ as a noble pilgrim, -worn out -with 
many troubles, reposing in a royal citadel 
(in arce regia), with abundance or delicacies 
and comforts.’ Ar.v regia probably means the 
Tower. Nine years later (1128) Robert was 
in the castle of Devizes. His last years were 
spent in that of Cardiff, in the custody of 
llobert, earl of Gloucester [q. v.] There is 
a poem translated by Edward Williams from 
theWelsh {Gent. Mag. November 1794; De 
ti Rub, Easais historiquea site lea Bctrdes, ii. 
95-7) which purports to be (traditionally) 
a song composed by Robert when a prisoner 
atBristol, and addressed to a large oak that he 
could see from his prison. Some chroniclers 
say that the duke died at Bristol, which, like 
Cardiff, was a fortress of the Earl of Glou¬ 
cester. According to the best authorities, 
however, he died at Cardiff, 10 Feb. 1184, 
Matthew Paris has a tale that he starved him¬ 
self to death in disgust at being made the 
recipient of Henry’s cast-off clothes, Henry 
having Bent him a new mantle which had been 
made for the king himself, but had proved a 
misfit. The oalceu effigy which still marks 
Eobert's tomb in the abbey church of Glou¬ 
cester dates from the close of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is 
probably a tribute from some warrior of the 
third crusade to the memory of the hero of 
the first. 

Robert’s wife had died in Lent 1103. 
Orderic attributes her death to poison, and 
implies that it was contrived by Agnes, the 
widow of Walter Giffard [baa GlBTARE, 
Walter], who, by promising Robert the en¬ 
joyment of her wealth and the support of 
W powerful kinsfolk, had induced aim to 
promise in return that he would marry her, 
1 and put the whole government of Normandy 
into her hands ’ if his wife should die; a 
promise which his warfare with Henry left 
him no leisure to fulfil. William of Malmes¬ 
bury says that Sibyl died from had nursing 
after the birth of a child; if so, the infant 
did not survive her. Tho only known off¬ 
spring of Robert’s marriage was William 
'the Clito,’ horn in 1101 (Ore. Vxt. I. x. c. 
18, ed. Le Prfivost, iv. 08 j cf. 1. xii. c. 24, 
id. 402). In 1128 Robert, then in prison 
at Devizes, dreamed that a lance-thrust de¬ 
prived him of the use of iris right arm, 
‘Alas! my son is dead,’he said on awaking; 
and the dream was quickly followed by the 
news of William's death from just suoh a 
wound, received in a skirmish in Flanders 
(July). Robert had a natural daughter, 
married in 1089 to Elias of Sainl-Saens; and 
also two natural sons, William and Richard, 
born during the years when he was in re¬ 
bellion against his father. These hoys were 


brought up by their mother in her home on 
the French border till they reached manhood, 
when she brought them to Normandy, pre¬ 
sented them to the duke as his sons, ana by 
suocessfullyundergoing the ordeal of hot iron 
compelled him to acknowledge them os such. 
Richard was accidentally shot dead in the 
New Forest in May 1100. William went after 
Tinchebray to the Holy Land (Ord. Vit. 
L x. c. 18). In August 1108 King Baldwin I 
entrusted him with the command of two 
hundred horse and five hundred foot, with 
which he captured a noble Arabian lady and 
her train, consisting of a number of youths 
and maidens, four thousand camels, and other 
spoil, with a loss of only two men of im¬ 
portance on his own side (Albert, 1. x. c. 
47). In 1110 he held the lordship of Tor- 
tosa, and was one of the princes who mus¬ 
tered at Antiobh in September to defend it 
against the Turks (id. 1. xi. c. 40). He seems 
to have fallen shortly afterwards, probably 
in battle with the infidels (Ore. Vxt. L x. 
c. 18). 

[The chief source of information on Eobert’s 
life as a whole is Orderiens Yitalis, edited by 
Duchesne in Historic: Normannonim Seriptores; 
better by Le Privost for the Soc. de l’Hist. de 
France j reprinted from the latter edition, with¬ 
out Le Prevost’s notes, but with others which 
are not without use, in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. 
clxMviii. The other original authorities for 
Robert’s career in Europe are: William of 
Malmesbury's Grata Regum, tho English Chro¬ 
nicle (Rolls SerA, Flor. Wig. and his Con- 
tinnator (Engl. Hist. Soc.); the Continuator of 
William of dunnages (Duchesne, Hist. Norm. 
Scriptt., andMigne, vol. exlix.) ; and Wace’s Ro¬ 
man ds Rou, ed. Andresen. The best modern ac¬ 
count ie in Freeman’s Norman Conquest and Wil¬ 
liam Rufus. For Robert’s career in the east we 
have,besides Orderic andIVilliam of Malmesbury, 
the original Latin historians of the first crusade, 
published by the Acuddmie Royals das Inscrip¬ 
tions et Belles-Lettres, via. William of Tyre 
(Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Hist. 
Occidontaux, vol. i.), the Gesta Francorum and 
its adapter Tudebode, Raymond of Aguilers or 
Agiles, Fulcher of Chartres, Balph of Caen, 
Robert of Reims (ii. vol. iii.), Baldric of Dol, 
Guibert of Nogent, and Albert of Aix (ii. vol. iv.); 
the Chanson a’Antioche of Richard the Pilgrim, 
edited by Paulin Paris (Romans des douze 
Pairs); and its thirteenth-century continuation, 
the ConquAto de Jerusalem, in the Collection des 
Poites Frnngois dn Moyen-Age, edited by M. C. 
Hippeau. An old French chronicle, Li EBtoire 
de Jerusalem et d’Antioche (Recueil des Hist, 
des Croisades, Hist, Occidentaux, vol, v.), exist¬ 
ing in a thirteenth-century MS., but possibly 
dating back to the twelfth century in its original 
form, is full of incidents connected with Robert’s 
crusading life, and illustrates also his relations 
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with Belldme. Bor reference to this chronicle, 
andfor many other valuable suggestions utilised 
in this article, the writer is indobted to Mr. T. A. 

Archer.] E. N. 

ROBERT, Earl of Glottoebteb (d. 

1147), was a natural son of Henry I, king of _ _ 

England. A statement in one version of the decided in favour of Stephen.^liiome 
‘Brut y Tywysogion’ (a. 1110) that his months later Robert shared with Brian Fit? 
mother was Nest [q. v,] is absent from the Count the duty of esoorting Matilda over sea 
earlier text; and aB Nest’s own grandson, for her marriage with Geoffrey of Aniou He 
Giroldus Oambronsis, has left a mmuto ac- was_ by his father’s deathbed at Lions-lal 
count of her family (Ds Rebus, &c., hi. c. 9; For at at the opening of December 1135 
Itin. Kambr. 1. ii. c. 7), which contains no Whether or not Henry really did as' was 
mention of the Earl of Gloucester, it seems afterwards asserted, revoke at the last mo- 
to he erroneous (cf. Freeman, Norman Con- ment his nomination of Matilda as his heiress. 
quest] v. 862, 863). The mention made by the bulk of the nobles, both in England and 
William of Malmesbury of Robert’s ances- Normandy, now treated the succession as an 
tors, Norman, Flemish, and French (Will, open question, and while Stephen hurried off 
Malm. Gesta Reg. 1. v. c. 440), may possibly to seize the English crown Robert himself is 
allude to his motlior, but more probably said to have beon urged by his friends to put 
refers to Henry's grandmother, Adela of in ft counter-claim. This, however, he nru- 
France. Robert was a native of Caon (Oke. dently refused to do {Gesta Stepk p. 10). 
Vix. 920 B). Ho was horn before his father’s For the moment, however, the chances of 
accession to the throne (Will. Malm. Hist, the legitimate heir seemed no better than 
Nov. 1. i. o. 462), and was the eldest of all Ins own, and when the Norman barons in- 
nenry’s sons {Cont. Will, of JmnteiES, 1, vited Stephen’s brother, Count Theobald of 
viii. c. 39). Blois,to take possession of Normandy,Robert 

ITenry laid the foundation of Robert's for- so far concurred in their scheme as to join 
tunes by bestowing on him the hand of Mabel them in a conference with Theobald at Li- 
(oalled Matilda by Orderic, and Sybil by the sieux on 21 Doc. The tidings of Stephen’s 
Cont. of Will, of JiimuSges), daughter of election as king in England caused them to 
Robert FitzIIamon (d. 1107) [q. v,], and abandon their project and accept the new 
with it the whole heritage of her father and king as thoir duke, and to this also Robert 
her undo, comprising the honour of Torigny assented, giving up Fnlaise to Stephen’s re- 
and othor property in Normandy, the lordship presentatives as soon as he had safely removed 
of Glamorgan in Woles, and considerable the late king’s treasures. It was, however, 
estates in England. Chief among these was not till aflor Eastor 1180 that, in answer to 
thehonourof Gloucester, whiolillenryformed Stephen’s repeated invitations, he at length 
into an earldom for his son. The rhyming crossod over to England, and did homage for 
ebronidor called Robert of Gloucester {jfl. his estates there; and even then he did it on 
1260-1800) [q. v.] dates both these transac- the express condition that it should be hind- 
lions in 1109 (vv. 8910-13); hut recent cri- ing only so long as Stephen’s own promises 
ticism has shown that Robert did not become to liim were kept, and he himself was left in 
an earl till some time between April 1121 and undisturbed possession of all his honours and 
.1 uno 1128 (J. H. Round, ‘ The Creation of tho dignities. 

Earldom of Gloucester,’ Genealogist, new Ber, Next year (1187) Robert accompanied 
iv. 129-40; and Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. the king on a visit to Normandy; there they 
420 et seq.) In 1119 ho was present with quarrelled, and in spite of a nominal re¬ 
ins father at tho battle of Brdmule against conciliation Stophen, early in 1188, declared 
Louis VI of France, and in 1128, when a re- Robert’s English and Welsh estates forfeited, 
'volt broke out among the Norman barons, he and razed some of his castles. Soon after 
broughtup a force to assist in the reduction of Whitsuntido the earl sent to the king a for- 
the rebel castle of Briotme. In 1126 ho waB mal renunciation of his allegiance, and to his 
charged with tho custody of tho captive duke, under-tenants in England orders to prepare 
Robert of Normandy, whom ho kept in ward for war. This message proved the signal for 
for a while in his castle at Bristol, and after- a general rising of the barons, in which, how- 
wards transferred to another stronghold at over, Robert took no personal share, although 
Cardiff, the capital of liia Welsh lordship. On the garrison of his chief fortress, Bristol, 
1 Jan. 1127 he was callod upon by his father played a considerable part in it under the 
to join the othor barons assembled at West- command of his eldest son. He was himself 
minster in doing homage to Henry’s only occupied in furthering the interestsofhis half- 
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ester Matilda in Normandy, -where he pro¬ 
cured the surrender of Caen and Bayeux to 
bet husband in June 1138, On 30 Sept 1139 
he landed at Arundel with 140 knights and 
the Empress Matilda herself. Leaving her 
in Arundel Caatle he set off with only 
twelve followers, and rode hurriedly across 
southern England to Bristol, where the em¬ 
press soon rejoined him. There he set up his 
headquarters as commander-in-ohief of her 
forces in the civil war which followed, and 
as her chief assistant in the government of 
the western shires, which his influence and 
his valour quickly brought to acknowledge 
Matilda as their lady. 

At the opening of 1141 he headed, in con¬ 
junction with his son-in-law, Earl Banulf of 
Chester, the whole forces of her party in an 
expedition for the relief of Lincoln Castle, 
which Stephen was besieging, and he received 
the surrender of Stephen himsolf at the close 
of the battle which took place under the 
walls of Lincoln on Candlemas day. He 
afterwards accompanied the empress in her 
triumphal progress to Winchester and Lon¬ 
don, as also in her flight to Oxford when 
driven out of London. Later in the same 
year he was with her during the double siege 
at Winchester, when she besieged the bishop 
in his fortified house of Wolvesey, and was 
in her turn blockaded in the city by ‘ the 
king’s queen with all her strength,’ On 
14 Sept. Bobort succeeded in covering his 
half-sister’s retreat from Winchester, and in 
cutting his own way out afterwards; hut he 
was overtaken and made prisoner at Stock- 
bridge. The queen sent him into honour¬ 
able confinement in Bochester Castle till ar¬ 
rangements could be made for his release in 
exchange for Stephen, who was in prison at 
Bristol under the charge of Countess Mabel. 
A projeot for Stephen’s restoration as titular 
king, with Bobert as acting ruler of England 
under him, was foiled by the end's refusal to 
join in any such compromise without his sis¬ 
ter’s consent; and a simple exchange of the 
captives, though long opposed by Bobort on 
the ground that an carl was no equivalent 
for a king, was carried into effect at the be¬ 
ginning of November, 

Shortlv before midsummer in the next 
year, 1142, Bobert was sent by the empress 
to Anjou to persuade her (second) husband 
(Geoffrey of Anjou)tocome to her assistance 
in England. Binding, however, that Geoffrey 
would not stir till he had completed his con¬ 
quest of Normandy, Bobert was forced to join 
him in a campaign which lasted till the close 
of the autumn. Bobert was apparently re¬ 
called by tidings that Stephen was blockading 
Matilda in Oxford Castle. He hurried back 


to England,taking withhim hislittlenephew, 
the future King Henry II, and three or four 
hundred Norman men-at-arms. His force 
being too small to effect Matilda’s relief 
directly, he sought to draw Stephen away 
from Oxford by laying siege to Wareham, a 
castle of his own which Stephen had seized 
during his absence. The king, however, did 
not move; Bobert, after receiving the sur¬ 
render of Wareham, took Portland andLul- 
worth, and then summoned all his sister's 
partisans to meet him at Cirencester. She 
had meanwhile made her escape, and before 
Christmas Bobert was able to bring her child 
tomeetheratWallmgforcL All three seem to 
have shortly afterwards returned to Bristol, 
and to have remained chiefly there through¬ 
out the next four years. In July 1143 Bobert 
won another great victory over Stephen near 
Wilton. In 1144 he again led all his forces 
in person against the lung, who was endea¬ 
vouring to raise the blockade which Bobert 
hod formed round Malmesbury; Stephen, 
however, retreated without giving battle. 

Next year Robert planned on attack 
upon Oxford (which had surrendered to 
Stephen after Matilda’s escape), and for that 
purpose raised a great fortification at Ear- 
ringdon, TMb new fortress, however, soon 
fell into the hands of the king; and from 
that, moment Bobert struggled in vain against 
the rapid disintegration of the Angevin party. 
What remained of it seems to haveheen held 


together for two more years solely by his 
tact and his energy, for as soon as he was 
gone it fell utterly to pieces. In the spring 
of 1147 he escorted young Henry from Bris¬ 
tol to Wareham on his way hack to Anjou; 
in the autumn he fell sick of a fever, and on 
SI Oct. he died at Bristol, There, in the 
choir of the church of a Benedictine priory 
which he had founded in honour of St. James, 
outside the city wall, he was buried beneath 
a tomb of green jasper stone ( Chron . Tewkesb,, 
Monoat. ii, 61), which in Leland's day had 
been replaced by ‘ a sepulchre of gray marble 
set up upon six pillers of a smaim he the’ 
(Itm. vii. 86, ed. 1744), 

Bobert appears to have been a happy com¬ 
pound of warrior, statesman,and scholar. His 
love of letters made him the chosen patron, 
and, as it Beems, the familiar friendjof Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury, who dedicatedhis ' Gesta 
Begum Anglorum ’ and ‘Historia Novella’ to 
him in terms of affectionate admiration; the 
1 Historia Noveila,’ indeed, was written at Hu¬ 
bert's own special desire, Foz his capacity 
as a statesman it may be said that his sisters 
cause almost invariably prospered when she 
allowed him to direct her counsels, and de¬ 
clined as soon as she neglected his advice; 
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'while to the character of his rule in the "west 
of England during the civil war we have the 
testimony of a member of the opposite party 
that he ‘ restored peace and tranquillity 
throughout his dominions, and greatly im¬ 
proved thoir condition, save only that he 
burdened all his people with taxes for the 
building of his castles, and required all to 
assist him either with men or with money 
whenever he marched against the foe’ ( Oesta 
Staph, p. 97). The most important of these 
eastles was that of Bristol, which he so greatly 
enlarged and strengthened that ho is usually 
said to have been its foundor, though it is 
plain that a fortress existed there before his 
day, Ilis priory of St. James at Bristol was 
a cell to the abbey of Tewkesbury, which 
looked upon his father-in-law as its second 
founder, and to which ho was himsolf a dis¬ 
tinguished benefactor. The Cistercian abboy 
of Neath was founded in 1130 by Eichard 
de Granville, chief baron of the honour 
of Glamorgan, under the special patronage 
and protection of Earl Eobert, Countess 
Mabel, and their oldest son. Another Cis¬ 
tercian house, Margam, was founded by Eo¬ 
bert only a few months beforo his death, in 
1147. His widow survived him ten years j 
alio was the mother of six children. The 
eldest son, William, second earl of Glouces¬ 
ter, died in 1183, leaving only three daugh¬ 
ters, and by the marriage of one of those, 
Amicia, to Eichard, sixth carl of Clare, the 
earldom of Gloucester ultimately passed to 
the family of Clare [seo Glare, Family of]. 

[William of Malmesbury's Gosta Kogum and 
Historia Novella, ad, Stubbs, Gosta Stoplmni, 
ed. llowlott(0hronielos of Stephen aud Henry II, 
vol. iii.), English Chronicle, ed. Thorpe, Annals 
of Margam and Tewkesbury, od. luard (Annalcs 
Monastic!, vol. i.), Gervoso of Canterbury, od, 
Stubbs, Eobert of Gloucester, od. Wright, Gi- 
raldus Camhronsis’s Do Bobus a so GoHtis and 
Itinorarium Kambriro (Opera, ed. Dimock and 
Brewer, vols. i. and vi.), nil in Bolls Series; Con- 
tinuator of Florenoo of Worcester, od. Thorpe 
(Engl. Hist. Soo.); Ordoriaus Vitalis and Con- 
linuator of William of Jumiigos, od, Ducliesno 
(Ilist. Norm. ScripLt.); Brut y Tywysogion, or 
GwonLinn Chronicle of Carndoc of Xilancnmm 
(Cambrian Arehteol. Assoe. 1803); Dugdalo’s Ba¬ 
ronage, and Monasticon, voIb. ii. and v., od. Caloy, 
&e.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, vol. v. np- 

J ondix 1!B.; Clark'B Land of Morgan (Arehteol. 
ourn, vols. xxxiv. xxxv.)] I£. N. 

EOBEET of Join bans (Jl. 1051), arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, oallod ‘Oliampart' 
(Oallia Christiana, xi. 958), a Norman by 
birth, was prior of St. Ouen at Eouon, and 
in 1037 was chosen abbot of .Tuinifigos, 
having been designated for that office by his 


f redecessor and kinsman, Abbot William 
Te began to build the abbey church of 
St. Mary in 1040 (flJtamLf, NoLan 
Conquest, iv. 93, v. 621). While Edward 
son of Ethelred the Unready [see Edwarb 
inn Confessor], was an exile in Nor¬ 
mandy, Eobert did him some service- they 
became intimate friends, and when Edward 
returned to England in 1043 to ascend the 
throne, Eobert accompanied him (Vita Asd- 
wardi, p. 399; Oesta Pontifiam, p. 85 )' 
The see of London having fallen vacant by 
the death of Bishop AElfweard [q. v.], Ed¬ 
ward bestowed it on Eobert in August 1044, 
lie became the head of the foreigners at the 
court and in the kingdom, opposed Earl 
Godwino [q. v.] and his party, keeping alive 
the king’s belief that the earl was guilty of 
tho death of Edward’s brother /Elfred (d. 
1086) [q. v.], and acquired such an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of influence over him that 
it is said that, if he asserted that a black 
crow was white, the king would sooner be¬ 
lieve his words than liis own eyeB ( Annalea 
Wintonicnsea, ii. 21). When the see of Can¬ 
terbury became vacant by the death of Ead- 
sigo [q. v.] on 29 Oct. 1050, Edward set 
aside the canonical election of iElfrio (Jl. 
1050) [q. v.], and in the witenagemot held 
in tho spring of 1051 appointed Bohort. Ko- 
bert went to Eome for Ins pall, returned with 
it on 27 July, and was enthroned at Canter¬ 
bury ( Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, arm, 1048, 
Bet orborougli). Ilia promotion caused deep 
indignation among English churchmen ( Vita 
Hadwardi, p. 400), and this feeling must have 
been increased by his refusal to consecrate 
Spcarhafoc, the bishop-elect of London, on 
tho pica that the pope had forbidden bim to 
do so, though Spearlmfoc showed him the 
king’s writ ordering the consecration. 

Eoborl’s now dignity gavo him larger op¬ 
portunities of thwarting Godwine, and ho had 
n porsonal quarrel with the earl about Borne 
land that he claimed as belonging to his see, 
and that Godwine was occupying (i b.) During 
tho quarrel betweon the king and the earl in 
September,Eobert used hie influence with the 
king to inflame his anger against Godwine, 
inBisI ing that he was the murderer of Ed¬ 
ward’s brother, and he instigated the mocking 
message that tho earl should have no peace 
from tho king until ho restored to him Mb 
brother and his companions. When Godwine 
was exiled, ho porsuadod Edward to separate 
from the queen, and apparently suggested a 
divorco (il>. p. 403), Jt seems probable that 
it was at this time that Edward sent him on 
on embassy to Duke William of Normandy 
to promiso him tho succession to the throne, 
and it may be to invite him to visit him 
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(Wit mam op Poitiers, p. 80; on this mes- 
iige see Norman Conquest, iii. 682), 

Godwins retutned from exile in September 
1052. The archbishop did not dare to await 
lias restoration to power, and in company 
withXHf, bishop ofDorchester, armed him¬ 
self, and made haste to escape. As he and 
Ulf and their followers rode through the 
streets of London, they slew and wounded 
many men j they hurst through the east 
gate, rode to Walton-on-tlie-Naze in Essex, 
and finding an old nnseaworthy ship there, 
they embarked in her and sailed to Nor¬ 
mandy. In his haaty flight Robert left his 
pall behind him, and, as tho English chro¬ 
nicler adds, ‘all Christendom here in this 
land even ns God willed for that before he 
had taken that worship as God willed not’ 
(Anglo-Saxon Chroniele, ann, 1062, Peter¬ 
borough). On the 16th the witan outlawed 
him for the mischief that he had made be¬ 
tween the king and the earl. To the period 
of his archbishopric is to bo referred the 
story that he brought an accusation against 
the king's mother Emma [q. v.], and that 
6he cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron 
(Annales Wintomcnscs, ii. 21 sq.}, hut the 
story is unhiatorical. Robert went to Roma 
tolay his complaint before the pope, who gave 
him letters reinstating him in lnsseB, hut he 
did not regain possession of it, His deposi¬ 
tion and the transference of his office to Sti- 
gnnd [q. V.] were made one of the leading 
pretexts for the invasion of England by Wil¬ 
liam tho Conqueror (Ham or IlmramDOR, 
p. 109; Norman Conquest, iii. 284). On his 
retumfrom Roma ha wont to Jumiages, where 
he died, and was buried near the high altar 
of the abbey church. Ilis death apparently 
took place soon after Ids journey to Rome 
(Gesta Pontificum, p, 36; Gdrvase of Cas- 
tebbubt, ii. 202; Annales Wintanienses, ii. 
26); Bishop Stubbs, however, places his death 
iu 1070 ( Itegistrum Sacrwn, p. 20), the year 
of Stigand's deposition and of the consecra¬ 
tion of Lanfronc [q. v.] Two fine Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in the public library at 
Rouen, entitled ‘BonodicUonorius Roberta 
Archiepiscopi ’ and ‘Missalo Roberti Archi- 
spisoopi Cantnarionsis,’ are believed to have 
belonged to him, and to have bean, brought 
over from England by him in his flight 
(Arelmlogia, xxix. 18,134-0), 

[Anglo-Saxon Ohron. ed. Bummor; Vita End- 
wardi ap. Lives of Edward the Confessor; Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiff, and Goats 
Regum, Gervaso of Canterbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Ann. Winton, np. Annales Monas¬ 
tic]', ed. Luard (these six Rolls Ser,); Gallia 
Christiana, vol.xi.j Will, of Poitiers, ed, Giles; 
Preeman’s Norman Conquest,] V. H. 


ROBERT the S taller (Jl. 1060), other¬ 
wise known as Robert the son of 1 Wimerc,’ 
derived the latter appellationfromhismother, 
whom William of Poitiers describes as ‘no- 
bilis muliBr,' and whose name suggests Breton 
origin. He acted as' staller ’ at the court of 
Edward the Confessor (Cod. Dipl. Nos, 771. 
822,828,869,871,904,956,1338). If he k 
the ‘Rodbertus regis consanguineus ’ who was 
one of the witnesses to the Waltham Abbey 
charter, he must have had some claim to kin¬ 
ship with Edward. This is rendered probable 
by the biographer's description of him (Vita 
Eadviardi, p. 431) as ‘ regalls palatii stabili- 
tor, et ejusdem Regis propinquus,’ standing 
by the deathbed of Edward. Mr. Freeman 
queried the 'propinquus,' but apparently 
without cause. Another of these charters 
mentions Robert's name in a way that implies 
he was sheriff of Essex, In addition to his 
other estates Edward granted him the pre¬ 
bend of an outlawed canon of Shrewsbury, 
whioh he presented to his son-in-law (Domes¬ 
day, i. 262 b). 

On William's landing in England, Robert, 
who is described as a native of Normandy, 
hut residing in England, sent to William 
‘ domino suo et oonsangnineo,’ says William 
of Poitiers, warning that Harold was march¬ 
ing south flushed with victory, and that lie 
hud hatter await him behind entrenchments 
(Noman Conquest, iii. 416-1B). The rest of 
our knowledge of him comes from 'Domes¬ 
day,' whioh shows us that he was sheriff of 
Essex under William (Domesday, ii 98), but 
dead before tho survey (1086). Freeman, 
in his appendix on ‘ Robert and Swegen of 
Essex ’ (Norman Conquest, vol, iv,), has ana¬ 
lysed the entries relating to each in ‘Domes¬ 
day,’ and shown that Robert, while losing 
soma of the estates he had held before the 
Conquest, obtained fresh ones, especially in 
Essex. Swegen, his son and heir, succeeded 
him as sheriff, but lost the appointment be¬ 
fore the survey (Domesday, ii. 2 b). He raised 
a castle at Rayleigh, of which the earthworks 
remain, and made a vineyard and a park there 
(ib. p, 43 b). His son and successor, Robert, 
known like him as ‘ De Essex,’ was father of 
Henry de Essex the constable, who forfeited 
the family estates for treason in 1168, They 
then vested in the crown as ‘ the honour of 
Rayleigh,’ 

[Vita Endwordi (Rolls Ser,); William of 
Poitiers; Domesday Book; Kemble’s Codex 
Diplomatics; Preeman’s Norman Conquest.] 

J. H. R, 

ROBERT D'Onai, d'Oillt, or d'Oelt 
(i, 1090 P), Norman baron, was probably a 
native of Ouilly-le-Vicomie, near Lfrieux, 
and, with his brothers Nigel and Gilbert, 
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came to England with. William the Con¬ 
queror. Robert was very soon rewarded 
with large grants of land in the Midland 
counties, and with the hand of AJditha(Eald- 
gyth), the heiress of the wealthy thane 
Wiggod of Wallingford, kinsman and cup¬ 
bearer of King Edward. In 1071 Robert 
was ordored by tho king to build a castle at 
Oxford, andisthereforeknown as ‘ constabu- 
larius OxonicB,’ or * castelli urbis Oxeneford- 
ensis oppidanus’ ( 'Hint . Abend, ii. 7, 12). 
The great tower of the keep, which still re¬ 
mains, though in the native or primitive 
Romanesque style, is almost certainly his 
work. In 1074 he founded the church of 
St. George in Oxford Castle for secular 
priests, with a small endowment (the rec¬ 
tory of St. Mary Magdalen), afterwards in¬ 
creased; this foundation was annexed to 
Oseney Ahbey about 1149; but the crypt of 
the church is still preserved under Oxford 
gaol, though the stones have been moved 
from the original site. In later life, Robert, 
who is described as very rich and grasping, 
was induced by a dream to restore to Abbot 
Rainald lands which he had seized belonging 
to the nbboy of Abingdon. He also became 
generally a ‘ reparalor ecclesiaTum ot recreator 
pauperum,’ and is supposed to havo built tbe 
existing tower of St. Michael’s, at tlis North 
Gale of Oxford (which is in the same style 
as the castle keep), the original church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, and the remarkable crypt 
of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, the endowment of 
which was supplied from his manor of Holy- 
well ( Domeadmj , p. ICS 6). Ha also built a 
bridge in tbe north-west of Oxford, now 
Hytho bridge (Hist. Abend, ii. 1C). At 
Easter 1084 he entertained Prince Ilenry, 
with St* Osmund and Miles Crispin, at 
Abingdon Abbey, providing both for them 
and for the monks. Thoro is no good evi¬ 
dence that the castle and priory of Walling¬ 
ford were erected by him. 

Robert d’Oilgi died in September, probably 
in 1090; he and his wife were buried on tho 
north side of the high altar at Abingdon. 
The great fee of Oilly, which included about 
twenty-eight manors in Oxfordshire, passed 
to his brother Nigel, whose name occurs fre¬ 
quently in Oxfordshire and Berkshire char- 
tors till about 1119. By his wife Agnes Nigel 
had two sons, Robert and Pulk, the former 
ofwhom, Robert d'Oilsi II (Jl. 1130-1142), 
was' constabulariua regis Henrici primi,’ and 
became 1 civitatis Oxnefordiee sub rege pre¬ 
ceptor’ (Oesta Stephani, p. 74; Ann. Mon. 
iv. 19). In the war between Stephen and 
Matilda, Robert, who is called in the ‘ Gesta 
Stephani’ 1 vir mollia et deliciis magis quam 
animi fortitudine affluens,’ took the side of 


the empress. He went to her at Reading in 
1141, and invited her to Oxford Caetk 
where she was besieged by Stephen(October ’ 
December 1142), and eventually obliged to 
escape on the ice to Wallingford. The 
Oseney chronicler states definitely, although 
the statement is difficult to recon cile with 
mention of him in an assumably later charter 
at Oseney (Mon. Angl. vi. 251, No. iv.). tlmt 
Robert d’Oilgi II died fifteen days before 
this siege, and was buried at Evnaham 
(Ann. Mon. iv. 24). Kennet (P ar . Ant i 
156-8) infers from certain payments to the 
sheriffs of Oxfordshire in 1166 and 1157 that 
Robert died about 1158. 

Robert received in marriage the king’s 
mistress, Edith, daughter of Eorne, lord of 
Greystook, with Steeple Olaydon in Bucking¬ 
hamshire as her dower. He left two sons 
Ilenry d’Oilgi I (d. 1163), and Gilbert. The 
barony, on tho death of Henry d’Oilgi H 
passed to the familyof his sister Margaret,the 
wife of Ilenry Newburgh, earl of Warwick. 
Robert and his wife Edith, with Robertj 
her son by King Ilenry, are remarkable for 
their munificence to religious bodies, such as 
the Templare of Cowley near Oxford (1143), 
the Oisterciane of Oddinglon or Thame 
j ( 0 .1138), and the abbeys of Eynsliam, Glou- 
l coster, and GodBtow. Their most important 
j work was tho foundation of Oseney Abbey 
! for Austin canonB on a branch of tbe Thames 
near Oxford, at a spot where Edith had no¬ 
ticed the noise of 1 chattering pyes,’ explained 
bv her confessor, Ranulph, a canon of St. 
Iridoswiclo’s, as the complaints of souls in 
’ purgatory. The original endowment, in 
1129, included the tithes of six manors and 
other estates, and was largely augmented in 
1149 by the annexation of St. George in the 
Oastle, with its increased property, and by 
many other lands in the fee of Oilly. St. 
George’s was afterwards ussd by the abbey 
for the accommodation of their students at 
tho university, and Henry V at one time in¬ 
tended to turn it into a large college 
Wiggod, the second prior and first abbot of 
Osoney (1138-1168), was probably related to 
the wife of Robert d’Oilgi I. 

Kennet and others attribute to Edith 
d’Oilgi the foundation of Godstow priory, 
about 1188; but the only evidence for this 
is that the foundress (who seems, to have 
been a widow) bore the same Christian name. 
Leland saw at Oseney the tomb of Edith, 
with her effigy ‘ in thabbite of a vowess,’ ana 
a mural painting of the pyes and Ranulph. 

[The original authorities are the Chronicles 
of Abingdon and Oseney (Rolls Ser.), and the 
Gesta Stephani and Continuator of Elor. 'Wig. 
(Engl. Hist. Soe.), the charters, &c„in Dugdale* 
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Sira, Aagl. ri. 1481-3 (St, George's), and 248- 
j {2 (Oseney), and v, 403 (Thame), the Domes- 
jay Survey, passim, hut esp, Oxfordshire, pp. 
164 a, 158o, 168 i, The results are 'roll put 
together in Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 
44-7 and 728-34, and still better in Mr, J&mBS 
Parker's Early History of Oxford, with special 
reference to the buildings, The notieee in 
food’s City of Oxford (ed, Clark, i. 265-78), 
Kennott’e Parochial Antiquities, i. 75-168, Dun- 
kin’s Bicester, &c., W. D. Bayley’s House of 
D'Oyley, and J. K, Hedges’s History of Walling¬ 
ford, vol. i., do not distinguish with sufficient 
decuracy between facts, inferences, and con¬ 
jectures.] H. E. D, B, 

BOBERT 01 ? Moetain, Count of Mob- 
taW {d. 1091P). [See Moetain.] 

BOBEET Lobinga (d . 1096), bishop of 
Hereford, [See Lobin&a.] 

BOBEET of Bundra or Bemsme, Eael 
of Subewbutot (jl. 1098). [See Emiim] 

BOBEET ( d . 1108), crusader and martyr, 
was son of Godwins of Winchester, an Eng¬ 
lishman of goodfamily. The father held lands 
in Hertfordshire -under Edgar Atheling [q, v.] 
When Edgar was accused of treason, God- 
wine maintained his innocence hy judicial 
combat, slew his accuser, and received his 
lands. Robert, who was described as a knight 
and a worthy suooeeaor of a valiant father, 
accompanied Edgar Atheling and hisnephew, 
Edgar (1072-1107) [q. v.l son of Malcolm 
Conmore [see Mamout III, called Can- 
hokh], on their expedition to Scotland in 
1097, and the defeat of Donald Bane, wbioh 
gave the younger Edgar the Scottish king¬ 
dom, is ascribed to his valour, Edgar re¬ 
warded him with a pant of land in Lothian, 
where he began to build a castle. In 1090, 
at the instigation of Rannulf Flambord 
[q. v,], then biehop of Durham, the lords and 
other tenants of the bishopric set upon him 
during the absenoa of King Edgar u Eng¬ 
land, and, after a stout resistance, he was 
made prisoner. When Edgar returned 
Horn the English court, he brought an order 
for his release, carried him with him 
with much honour into Scotland, and, to 
punish the bishop, took away from the 
bishopric the town of Berwick that he had 
previously granted to it. Robert next ap¬ 
pears as having joined the atheling, who 
was crusading in Palestine. King Baldwin, 
who was besieged in Ramlah in 1108, 
made a desperate sally accompanied by five 
knights, of whom Robert was one, Robert 1 
rode before the king, hewing down the 
infidels in hie path, and it was through his 
valour that Baldwin was enabled to gain 
the mountains and make his escape, As 


he pressed on with rash haste he dropped 
his sword, and was made prisoner, with three 
of his companions. He was taken to Cairo, 
and there, as he steadfastly refused to deny 
Christ, was brought into the market-place, 
hound, and shot to death with arrows. 

[Eoidun'a Scotiohron. iil 669-73, 676, ed, 
Hearno; Sym. Dunelm. i. 283-5, ed. Hinds 
(Surtees Soe.); Domesday, f. 142; Will of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Begum, in. c. 251, iv. 0 . 
384 (Bolls Ser.), comp. Fulcher of Chartres, e. 
27, and Will, of Tyre, x. oc. 21, 22 (Gesta Dei 
per Francos, pp. 414, 788); Freeman's Herman 
Conq. v, 94, 820, and Will. EufnB, ii. 116-22, 
815 sqq.] W. H. 

ROBERT Fitzhamon (d. 1107), con¬ 
queror of Glamorgan. [See Fitzhamon.] 

ROBERT ub Beaumont, Count of Mbu- 
lan (i. 1118). [See Beaumont.] 

ROBERT Blobt (d. 1128), biahop of 
Lincoln. [See Biobt.] 

ROBERT (d. 1139), first abbot of New- 
minster, was a native of Craven in Yorkshire, 
and iB said to have been educated at Paris, 
He afterwards became rector of Gargrave in 
Yorkshire, but, choosing a monastic life, en¬ 
tered the Benedictine abbey at Whitby, 
Finding the Benedictine rule too lax, he 
joined the Cistercian order, which had been 
established in England three years before, 
and in 1182 waa one of the monks who 
founded the abbey of Fountains [see under 
Riohaed, i. 1189], Five years later he was 
one of the monks sent to colonise the abbey 
of Newminster in Northumberland, founded 

S Ralph de Merlay, and was elected first 
bet. Newminster m its torn becameparent 
of the abbeys of Pipewell, Roche, and Salley. 
While at Newminster Robert was a frequent 
visitor of St, Godric [q.v.] at Finehale; but 
his strictness seems to have caused some in¬ 
subordination, and on one occasion he had 
to vindicate himself before St, Bernard from 
the imputations of the monks of his house. 
He died in 1189, probably on 7 June, the 
day on which his obituary was kept. The 
year 1189 given by the Bollandists is more 
probable than 1169, the date usually assiped 
for Robert's death. He is said" to have 
written a treatise on the Psalms which is not 
known to be extant, Bobert is often called 
a saint, hut apparently he was only beatified 
and not canonised, 

Hs has often been confused with Saint 
Robeet (d. 1286 P) of Kuaresborough, The 
latter was eldest son ofRobert 'Flowers’ or 
‘Flours,’ who was twice mayor of York 
during the reign of Riohard I, and, sacrificing 
his father’s inheritance, joined the Oisteroian 
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monastery at Newminster. Thence he went 
to live as a hermit in a ceil at Knaresborough, 
where King John is said to have visited him 
(of. Cal. Pat. Polls, 1201-16, p. 166). lie 
is erroneously credited with founding the 
Trinitarian order, which really originated in 
France about 1197. He may, however, have 
introduced the order into England in 1224, 
when he organised the first settlement of 
that order at Knaresborough from among 
the number of pilgrims who resorted to him 
there. He died about 1286. According to 
Matthew Paris, his fame spread abroad in 
1288; numerous miracles were wrought at 
his tomb at Knaresborough, which was said 
to exude a medicinal oil. There can be little 
doubt that he was canonised. In May 1262 
Innocent IVproclaimed a relaxation of ft year 
and forty days’ penance to all who would help 
in completing the monastery of St. Robert of 
Knaresborough. The actual foundation of 
the monastery is attributed to Richard, carl 
of Cornwall [q. vj, in 1266, the date ox the 
charter given in Dugdalo’s * Monasticon.’ 

[Several lives of Robert of Nswminstor are 
extant; the chief is contained in Lsnsdowno MS. 
446, If. 116-21, beginning 1 Bantus Robertas ex 
provincia Eboruccnsi quso Craven dicitur; ’ it 
dates from the fourteenth century, and mentions 
that an account of Robert's miracles is givon in 
the second book of his life, which is now wanting. 
An abridgment of this life, dating from the 
fifteenth century, is contained in Ootton. MS. 
Tiberius E. i. ff. 177-9. This abridgment has 
been printed in Oapgrave’s Nova Legends 
Anglim, 1516, ff. cclxxiii-iv, and also in the 
Bollandists’Acta Sanctorum, xxii. 46-9. Anotiier 
life of Robert by John of Tinmouth [q. v,] is 
extant in Bodleian MS. 240, f. 614. Pour lives 
of Saint Robert of Knaresborough are extant. 
Three belonged to Henry Joseph Thomas Drury 
[q. v.], in a manuscript believed to bo uniquo; 
the first is in Latin rhyming triplets, the second 
in Latin proso, while the third, in English verso, 
entitled The Metrical Life of Saint Roborl of 
Knarosborough, was edited by Joseph Hasle- 
wood [q. v.] aud Francis Donee [q. v.] ( and 
published by tho Roxburgho Club in 18241 Tho 
fourth life, by Richard Stodley, is oxtaut in 
Uorloian MS. 3776. Drake, in his Eboraeum, 
pp. 372-3, quotes a long account of Robert 
from ‘an ancient manuscript ’ which lio does not 
specify, but which was probably one of those be¬ 
longing toDrury. Another printed life of Robert 
is contained in British Piety Displayed, York, 
1733, 8vo, by Thomas Gent [q. v,] This last 
was kept on sale at Robert’s cell at Knaros¬ 
borough, which was oxtanb to the beginning of 
last century, See also Matt. Paris (Rolls Sor.), 
iii. 621, iv. 378, v. 195 j Bliss’s Cal. Papal Re¬ 
gisters, i. 277; L. Surius, Vitte Sanctorum, 1018, 
vi. 131-2; Honriquez’s Fascic, Sanct. Cisterc. 
1031, pp, 251-4; Lenam's Hist.de Citeaux, 1696, 


... tu j-uecrieai Uhron. (Bor. 

burghe Club); Dugdale’s Monasticon, ed. Caby 
EUis and Bandinel v. 398, vi. 1565! TannePs 
Notitia Monastica; Newminster CharfcularvfSur- 
tees Soe.); Burton's Monasticon EboracensI^ 
Drake’s Eboraeum pp. 360, 372, 373; Whit¬ 
taker s Craven, ed. Morant pp. 66. 69; Belauds 
Itinerary, l. 98; Camden sBritannia, ed. Gibson 
s.v. * Knaresborough; ’ Gough’s Topographv ii’ 
450; Hardys Doscr. Cat. ii. 282-3 I; iownL’s 
Bibl. Man. ed* Bohn.] A. f p 


ROBERT the Englishman, Robbbt db 
KB rENE, or Hobdet be Retines ( Ji . 1143\ 
first translator of the Koran, Is called 
in most of the manuscripts either ‘Kete- 
nensis ’ or ‘ Retenensis,’ but there are met 
with wilder orthographies, such as ‘Oataneus’ 
and ‘Robertas Cuccator seu Kethenensis 
Anglus.’ It is not known what English 
place-name lurks under these Latin forms 
Wright doubts whether ‘ Retinensis 1 is to 
bo interpreted as ‘of Reading.’ In the 
fourteenth century there wns a ‘John de 
Ketone,’ bishop of Ely ( Cat. of Cotton. MSS. 
p. 206 A). Robort is Baid by Leland to have 
travelled through France, Italy, Dalmatia, 
and Greece into Asia, where he learnt Ara¬ 
bic ; but for these wanderings Leland offers 
no authority. lie was probably settled in 
Barcelona by July 1136, under the auspices 
of the groat Italian scholar and translator 
from the Arabic, Plato of Tivoli (Cotton. 
MS. App. vi. ff. 109 ft, 196-6). By 1141- 
1148 he was living in Spain ‘near the Ebro’ 
with a friend ‘Hermann the Dalmatian,’ for 
the purpose of studying astrology. He doubt¬ 
less sojourned at Loon, where Hermann was 
established about this time. Subsequently 
Robert became archdeacon of Pampeluna. 
In 1141 l’oter the Venerable, abbot of Oluni 
(d, 1166), and the greatest controversialist 
of his ago, hired tho services of ‘ Robar Re- 
tinensis ’ of England and his comrade, Her¬ 
mann of Dalmatia, to translate certain Arabic 
works into Latin (Miohe, pp. 649-60, cf. 
p. 071). Four translations prepared by Ro¬ 
bert and Hermann were given to the world 
in one volume, with a preface from the pen 
of Peter the Venerable. Of the four works 
in this volume, which afterwards formed 
materials for Peter the Venerable's ‘Treatise 
againBt Mohammedanism,’ Robert trans¬ 
lated a ‘Chronica mendosa et ridiculosa 
Saracenorum,’ i.e. an account of Mahomet's 
ancestry and life, together with a history of 
the early caliphs down to the death of YazidI 
and the murder of Hosein, 10 April 680 A.D. 
(Seld. MS. fol. 4 b; Melanchthon, p. 7; 
Mignb, pp. 057-61), and a translation of 
the Koran, with a preface by the translator 
addressed to Peter the Venerable (Seld, MS, 
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f. 28 a to end of book; Mel. pp. 7-188; of, 
Migne, pp. 649-71). Both Petes of Toledo 
and Peter [of Poitiers] claim in a colophon to 
hare liad a share either in this last work or 
the whole volume (Sold. MS. f. 196 a); but 
Robert explicitly states that he himself 
finished the translation of the Koran, be¬ 
tween 18 July and 81 Deo. 1143. Shortly 
afterwards the work was introduced into 
England by St. Bernard. On the way some 
chapters were lost, and Peter of Poitiers had 
to be applied to for a second copy, which he 
sent after making certain additions, 

In the introductory letter to his transla¬ 
tion of the Koran, Robert de Kelenes, after 
declaring that his controversial labours on 
the Koran are only an interlude in his 
proper study of astronomy or astrology, re¬ 
cords a solemn vow to God that, when once 
he has finished the task in hand, ha will de¬ 
vote himself to his life’s work, a treatise on 
mathematical astronomy and astrology—a 
work which shall include in itself the sum 
of all knowledge. Whether he fully earned 
out this ambitious programme is uncertain; 
hut we probably have at least two transla¬ 
tions from tho Arabio which ho intended 
to work up into his projected encycloptedia. 
One of those translations is a version from 
Arabic into Latin of Ptolemy’s ‘ Planisphere,’ 
which Hermann finished at Toulouse on 
1 J uue 1143 (or, according to another manu¬ 
script, 1144). He speaks of Robert in the 
dedication in terms suggesting that he had 
a hand in tho work. The second probable 
contribution to Robert’s enoyclopmcfia is the 
translation (also from the Arabio into Latin) 
of A1 Kind’s great astrological treatise ‘De 
Judiciis Astrorum.’ This translation is cer¬ 
tainly from the pen of a 'Robertus Anglicus/ 
whom one.manuscript identifies with ‘Ro¬ 
bert do Kotcno,’ and, although dated in two 
other manuscripts 1272, may, on good inter¬ 
nal evidence, ho assigned to Hobart de Ratines 
[see under Robert Angmotis,^. 1820], 
Many other works may he ascribed to 
Robert do Ketone. The introductory loiter 
to Hermann of Dalmatia’s version of Albu- 
masar’s ‘ Introductiones in Astrologiaw ' 
shows that the translator (Hermann) was 
assisted by the advice of ‘ Robert,’ his ‘ spu- 
cial and inseparable comrade; his peerless 
partner in overy deud and art’ ( Corpus 
Chmti Coll. MS., Oxford, f. 60}. Another 
latter, written about tho samo time (printed 
in 1489), declares plainly that Robert trans¬ 
lated Albatagni’s ‘ Astrononaioal Tables 'from 
the Arabic into Latin, and hints that he 
helped in translating a work by Mohammed 
hen Musa theKhorismian (Stbinsohheibeb, 
Jlebr. Veters. pp. GG8, &c.; Ai.BEBT,pp. 891, 
VOr„ xvi 


&e.; Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldn- 
disehen Gesellsckaft, xviii. 171, &c.) 

Several manuscripts still preserve a trans¬ 
lation of Albategni’s ‘Tables’ made ‘ for the 
meridian of London’ by ‘Robertus Ces- 
trensis’ apparently about the middle of the 
twelfth century (Albert, pp. 391-8, &e. ; cf. 
Cat. of Ashmol. MSS. No. 861); while the 
same ‘ Robertus Cestrensis ’ figures in other 
manuscripts as the translator of Moham¬ 
med hen Musa’s ‘Algebra’ in 1186, This, 
being a Spanish date, probably refers to the 
Spanish era, and is thus equivalent to 1147 A.D. 
(Albeet, pp, 391-3). This ‘ Robertus Ces- 
trensis' can hardly be other than the ‘Ro¬ 
bertus Oestiensis' who made a translation of 
Ptolemy’s ‘ De Compositions Astrolahii’ ‘in 
the city of London in the year of the 2Era 
1186/ i.e. in 1147 a.d. ( it . ; of. Smith, Cat . 
p. 12), and the ‘Robertus Castrensis’who, 
on 11 Feb. 1182 (i.e. 11 Feb. 1144), finished 
a translation of the curions hermetic work 
of ‘Morion,’ ‘De Oompositione Alchemiie' 
(Manoex, i. 609-10), from the Arabic into 
Latin. In all these cases ‘ Castrensis,’ ‘Ces¬ 
trensis,’ 1 Cestiansis ’ may very well be mis¬ 
readings for ‘KatonenBiB’ or ‘Kethenensis; ’ 
and as the early translators from the Arabio 
constantly used the Spanish era for their 
chronology this would give a series of dateB 
from 1144 to 1147 quite in aocordance with 
the known factB of Robert de Ketene’e life. 
Pita’s statement that the latter died and 
was buried at Fampeluna in 1148 is an 
obvious guess. 

Robert’s Koran was first printed at Basle, 
possibly, too, at Ziirioh and Nuremberg in 
1648, It had a preface by Luther, and was 
reissued in 1660 with a preface by Melan- 
chthon. This edition includes Robert’s ‘ Chro¬ 
nica ridiculosa/ and Hermann’s two cognate 
works. It also prints two of Robert’s letters, 
A third letter, not yet printed, and com¬ 
mencing * Cum jubendi religio/will be found 
in the Selden MSS. f. 44, &c, The latter 
manuscript embraces nearly all that is to be 
found in Melanchthon's edition, bat in a some¬ 
what different order, both as regards lettors 
and treatises. Similar manuscripts are those 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and Mer¬ 
ton. The ‘Do Judiciis Astrorum’ has not 
yet been printed. The Bodleian Library 
possesses five manuscripts of this work (Ash- 
molean, 179, 209, 869,484; Digty MS, 91); 
and the British Museum at least one ( Cotton . 
MSS. App. vi.) Montfaueon mentions an 
unpublished manuscript of Robert de K etene 
entitled ‘ Gesta de Jerusalem/ in the Vati¬ 
can Library; but this is a confusion with 
Robert of St. Remi’s ‘ Historia Hierosolymi- 
tana,' 
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[The Utters and worts of Peter the Venerable, 
Peter of Poitiers, Robert de Ketone, and Her¬ 
mann the Sclave are qnoted from Migne’s Oursus 
Patrologiss, clxxxix. 354-1076, from Melan- 
chthon’s edition of Bobert’s Koran, drc.pp. 1-250, 
and from Seldon MS. sup. 31 in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. The 1 lie Judioiis Astrorum ’ 
is quoted from Ashmolean MS. 369, £ 81 a 1, also 
in the Bodleian. Jouidain’s Traductions Latincs 
d'Ariatote fed. 1843); T. Wright’s Biographin 
Britannica Literaria, vol, ii.; Le Clerc’s Sist.de 
la AKdecine Arabe, vols, i. ii.; Stoinsehneider’s 
Die hebraischen Uebersetzungen dee Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1893); Steinschneider’s Zum Speculum 
des Albertua Magnus (Albert); Zeitsohrift dor 
deutschen morgenlandisehen Gesellschaft, vols. 
xviii. xxiv. xxv.; Rudolph of Bruges’s trans¬ 
lation of Ptolemy's Planisphere, ed. Valderus, 
1636; La Bigne's Bibliotheca Maxima veterum 
Patrum(Lyons), vol.xxii.; Mortene and Durand’s 
Veterum Scriptorum Ampl. Colleetio, ix. pp. 
1120-84 (Paris, 1733); Coxo’s Oat. of MSS. of 
Oxford Colleges; Macray’s Cat. of Digby MSS.; 
Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean MSS.; Pabricius, 
Biblioth. Latina (ed. Florence, 1868), iii. 407 ; 
Montfancon’s Bibliotheca Bibliolhecarum ; Col. 
des MSS. du Bibliotbfeque du Eoi (Paris, 1744), 
iii. 413-14, 446-6, iv. 449-60; Cat. of Cotton. 
MSS.p.014; Brit.Mus. Cat.under 1 Koran;’ Bod¬ 
leian Cat. under 1 Coran; ’ Leland; Bale ; Pits ; 
Cave; Tanner; Brunet's Manuel; Cotton. MS. 
App.vi.; Oudin'sScriptoras Ecdosiastici; Albert 
or Trois-Fontaines ap. Pertz, xxiii.; Mangot’s 
Bibliotheca Chemica (Geneva, 1702), vol. i. ; 
Lenglet-Dnfresnoy’s Hist, de la Philos. Her- 
mdtique, i. 97.] T. A. A. 

ROBERT Pullen, PtTLLirs, or le Polls 
(d, 1147 P), cardinal. [Sea Pullen.J 

ROBERT be Bethune (rl. 1148), 
bishop of Hereford, was a native of Bethune 
in Artois, and a man of noble family 
(R. bb Tomam, p. 121; Monast. Angl. vl. 
131; Anglia Sacra, ii. 299). He was edu¬ 
cated under bis brother Gunfrid, a teacher 
of repute. Eventually he himself became a 
teacher, but would take no payment from 
the poor, and fan the rich only what they 
were pleased to give. After a lime he re- 
nottnced profane learning in order to de¬ 
vote himself to theology, and studied under 
Anselm of Laon and William of Champeaux. 
Aft er his studies were over, Robert refused to 
expound in public assemblies or to take fees 
for lecturing, but gathered a few companions 
about Mm in religious houses. lie deter¬ 
mined to enter a religious order, and, after 
consulting an abbot, Richard, decided to join 
the lately established house of Augustinian 
canons at Llonthony in Monmouthshire. 
There he was received bv Emisius, the first 
prior, and soon won a high reputation for 
piety. About 1121, after the death of Hugh 1 


de Lacy, Robert was sent to superintend the 
buildings at Weobley, and worked on them 
with his own hands as a mason. At last he 
fell ill, and was recalled to Llanthony Kot 
long after Ernisius died, and Robert, much 
against his will, was chosen to Bucceed him 
(ib. ii. 299-302). Under Robert’s rule Lkn- 
thony became a model house, and won the 
favourable notice of Roger of Salisbury (Gib 
Cambb, vi. 89; John op Hexham, ii. 284)! 
In 1129 Pain Fitzjohn [q. v.l and Miles of 
Gloucester [see Geoucesteb, Miles be, Eabl 
op Hebebobd], the constable, recommended 
him to Henry to be made bishop of Here¬ 
ford. Henry warmly agreed, and so did 
William of Corbeuil, the archbishop. Wil¬ 
liam, however, reminded the kmg that 
Robert had a little previously evaded the 
king’s wish to make him an archbishop, and 
urged that they should proceed cautiously. 
Robert, on hearing of what was intended,' 
induced his diocesan, Urban, bishop of Llan- 
dafij to refuse him absolution from his pre¬ 
sent office. So the matter was delayed tor 
a year, until Pope Innocent ordered Urban 
and Robert to give way. Robert then ac¬ 
cepted the bishopric (AngliaSacra,u. 304-5), 
Robert was consecrated by William of 
Canterbury at Oxford on 28 June 1131 
(Stubbs, Meg, Sacr. Angl. p. 27). As bishop 
he was not less successM than as prior. 
When the canons of Llanthony were hard 
pressed by the Welsh, Robert gave them 
shelter in his own palace at Hereford, and 
also bestowed on them lands at Frome and 
Prestbury. After two years be induced 
Miles of Gloucester to found the second 
Llanthony in Gloucestershire. The new 
priory was consecrated by Robert in 1130 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 312; Monast. Angl. vi. 
132), In the same year the bishop was pre¬ 
sent in the council at Oxford when Stephen 
granted his second charter, to which Robert 
was one of the witnesses. During the 
troubles of Stephen^ reign Robert did what 
he could to maintain peace and remedy the 
evils of anarchy; he consecrated many 
chapels ‘ as a protection for the poor and 
having respect to the warlike troubles of the 
times’ (Elton, i. 37,207). In 1188, owing to 
the warfare at Hereford, Robert was spoiled 
of his house and possessions, and had to leave 
the city; but he would not abandon his see, 
and sojourned for a while in various monas¬ 
teries and castles in his diocese (Anglia 
Sacra, ii. SIS). In September 1138 he ac¬ 
companied the legate Alberic to Hexham 
and on his mission to Carlisle to endeavour 
to appease the Scottish war (Riohabb oe 
Hexham, pp. 169-70). Soon after he re¬ 
turned to Hereford, where he repaired and 
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purified the cathedral, which had suffered in 
the late disturbances. 

politically Robert seems to have followed 
the guidauco of Henry of Winchester; he 
witnessed Stephen's Salisbury charters in 
December 1139, but after the coming of the 
empress he joined her and was regularly pre¬ 
sent at Matilda’s court during 1141 (Round, 
no. 46,64,82-3,93). When, in 1143, Miles of 
Gloucester demanded a heavy contribution 
from the church lands, Robert withstood him. 
The earl resorted to violence, and Robert 
then excommunicated him and his followers, 
and laid the diocese under an interdict 
IQesta Stepham, pp. 101-2). Gilbert Robot 
appealed to the legate against Robert’s 
severity (Foeiot, Rpist. S). Miles died 
soon afterwards, and Robert was one of the 
bishops who decided the dispute between the 
monks of Gloucester and canons of Llan- 
thony as to the earl’s place of burial. In 
1146 he was commissioned by Eugenius III 
to decide the suit of Oseney Abbey with St. 
Frideswide’s as to the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Oxford ( Annales Monastics, iv, 
2G). In the spring of this year he witnessed 
a charter of Stephen in association with 
Imarus, the papal legate. In 1147 he ad¬ 
judicated on a dispute between the abbeys 
of Shrewsbury and Seez ns to the church of 
Morville (Eytow, i. 36, viii. 214). In 114S 
Robert, though in feeble health, wont at the 
pope's bidding to attend the council at 
Rheirns, where the heresy of Gilbert de la 
Porrfie was to be considered. King Stephen 
allowed only Robert and two other bishops 
to go to tho council (Jonir on Salisbury, 
Mist. Pontificalia op. Mon. Hist. Germanics, 
xx. 619). On the third doy of the council 
Robert fell ill, and he died at Rheirns on 
10 April (Anglia Sacra, ii. 316-19 i the 
date is givun variously as 14 April ( [Ohron . 
S. Petri Glouc. i. 18), On his deathbed 
Robert was visited by the pope, and re¬ 
ceived absolution from many archbishops 
and bishops. There was a hot contest be¬ 
tween the monks of Rheirns and the bishop's 
clerks as to who should have the honour of 
Robert’s burial, but be was ultimately buried 
at Hereford ( Anglia Sacra, ii. 819-21). Ro¬ 
bert was called 1 the good bishop’ (Annales 
Monastioi, iv. 28). In the midst of foudal 
anarchy he stood forth as the fearless cham¬ 
pion ofpeaceandjustioe. William of Malmes¬ 
bury, writing iu Robert’s lifetime, says Ids 
feme was so high that the pope trusted him in 
English affairs next to the legate and arch¬ 
bishop ( Gesta Pontifieum, p. 806). His learn¬ 
ing and piety are extolled not only by his eulo- 
giser, William of Wycumb, and by the canon 
of Llanthony, but by many other writers of 


his time (ib. p. 304; Chron . S. Petri Glouo. i. 
18; R. de Tobisni, p. 121 ; Gesta Stepham, 
p.101; JohnoeHexham, ii. 284). Therearo 
three letters addressed to Robert deBethune 
among the epistles of Gilbert Foliot (JEpp. 9, 
60, 74, ap. Migne, Pabrologia, oxo. 764, 780, 
794). A letter from Robert to the famous 
Sugar 1 , abbot of St. Denys, is extant among 
the latter’s letters (Migne, clxxxvi. 1369). 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontiflcuiu, 
Chron. 8. Pet Gloueastrise, Gesta Stephani, 
Richard of Hexham, and Robert de Torigny up. 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, John 
of Hexham ap. Symeon of Durham, Annales 
Monastic! (all these in Rolls Ser.); Cont. Plor. 
Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Ohron. of Llanthony, 
ap. Dugdale’s Monastieon Anglicannm, ri. 131- 
133; Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville; Eyton's 
Antiquities of Shropshire. There is a life of 
Robert de Bethune by his friend and chaplain 
William of Wycumb, who was fourth prior of 
Llanthony; it is printed in Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 209-321.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT oif • Sales by’ (fi. 1160?), chan¬ 
cellor of Sicily, is described by John of Hex¬ 
ham as ‘ onundus in Anglia, scilicet in 
Salesbia.’ Mr. Raine renders this by Selby, 
but in Twysden’s ‘ ScriptoreB Decern ’ and in 
the Rolls Series (ap. Sym. Duxelh. ii. 318) 

‘ Solesheria ’ is read. If Robert was of Salis¬ 
bury, and not of Selby, it is possible that 
he may have boon connected with the great 
English chancellor and justiciar, Roger of 
Salisbury. Robert was one of many English¬ 
men who found employment under the 
Norman kings of Sicily in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Romuald of Salerno speaks of Rpbert, 
the chancellor of King Roger, directing the 
defence of Campania against the Pisans and 
the emperor in 1132-3 (MuBATOEi,vii. 188D); 
hut Roger's chancellor at this time wbb 
G uarinus (Gbavius, iii. 847, and Regia 
Capellce Panormitance Notitia, p. 2), and 
Alexander Abbas,'in his ‘De GeBtisRogerii/ 
ascribes to Guarinus the part assigned by 
Romuald to Robert (Ghzeviub, v. 116-10), 
Guarinus was still chancellor in 1137, but 
Robert was chancellor on 28 April 1140 
(ib. iii. 1091; Reg. Gap. Panorm. p. 4). He 
attested charters of King Roger, at oil events 
as late as 1148 (Gnavius, iii. 726, 887,966, 
1301). In 1146 St, William of York, after 
kis rejection by the pope, took refuge with 
Robert (John on Hexham, pp, 160-2, Sur¬ 
tees Soc.) John of Salisbury (Folicraticus, 
vii, 19) relates how Robert, the English 
chancellor of King Roger, deceived certain 
would-be simoniacs. In ordinary course the 
chancellorship would have led to a bishopric, 
and possibly the chancellor is the Robert who 
was bishop of Messina, 1161-60, 


4 l 2 
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There is curious parallelism between the 
characters of Roger of Salisbury and of 
Robert of Saiesby, as sketched by John of 
Salisbury. Robert was active, and with¬ 
out much learning, very shrewd in the ad¬ 
ministration of aS'airs; a man of eloquence, 
and one whose character commanded respect, 
while the splendid scale of his expenditure 
displayed the magnificence of his race ( [Policy . 
vii. 19). John of Hexham calls him the most 
powerful of the king's friends and a man of 
great wealth. Dr. Stubbs suggests the pos¬ 
sibility of some connection between Robert 
of ‘ Saiesby ’ and Robertus Pullus [see 
Poxleit, Robust], 

[Authorities quoted; Pirri Sicilia Sacra ap. 
Gruevii Thcsaurum Antiq. et Hist, Sicilies, 11 . 
(Bed. Mess. Not. n. i. 285), hi. passim; sssalso 
Stubbs's Lectures on Maclituv.il and Modern Hist, 
pp. 132-8; Norgale’s England under the Ange¬ 
vin Hinge, i. 318.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT (d. 1169), bishop of St. An¬ 
drews, was an Englishman, and first appears 
as a canon of St. Oswald de Nostellis, near 
Pontefract. Alexander 1 of Scotland brought 
Robert and five other English monks to the 
monastery of Scone in 1116, so that they 
might introduce the Augustinian rule, and 
Robert was made prior. In 1122 he was 
elected to the see of St. Andrews, to which 
Eadmer had been preferred offer the death 
of Turgot in 1116, but had not been conse¬ 
crated. Robert waa probably consecrated in 
1126 by Thurston, archbishop of York(Foa- 
nuir; cf. Daihtume, Collections, p. 260; 
Wyntoun), though without making any ad¬ 
mission of subjection to that prelate. The 
deed of consecration is quoted by Sibbald 
(Independence of the Scots Church, p. 18) and 
by Lyon (Mist, of St, Andrews, i. 04). 

The most important event during the 
rule of Bishop Robert was the founding of 
the priory of St. Andrews. Alexander I 
granted to the church of St. Andrews the 
district known as eursus apri or the Boar's 
Chase, which included the parishes of St. 
Andrews, St. Leonard’s, Dunino, Cameron, 
and Kemback, with the intention of found¬ 
ing a monastery at St. Androws j but death 
prevented him from accomplishing his de¬ 
sign. The young king, David I, consented 
to this gift, though the bishop strove to per¬ 
suade him to leave the lands os an endow¬ 
ment of the bishopric, Finding the king 
determined to fulfil the paternal desire, 
Robert consented to the establishment of tho 
priory of St. Andrews, and sent to his own 
monastery of St, Oswald for a prior. The 
Ouldees had long maintained a settlement 
at Kilrymont, near St. Andrews, and claimed 
a voice in the election of bishops; hut Robert 


was intent upon destroying their power 
and foresaw that the establishment of the 
priory would be a potent weapon for thh 
purpose. He expressly excluded the Culdee* 
from the priory, and shortly afterwards hi 
obtained a grant of the important Culde * 
monastery of St. Serf in Loch Leven, from 
which he gradually expelled the Culdees. 
From the first, Robert took active control of 
the priory, and thus formed a great centre 
of Romanising influence, which ultimately 
destroyed the Ouldee monasteries, these 
being (it is supposed) averse to the supre¬ 
macy of the pope. The priory was built close 
beside the chapel of St. Regulus, which 
Robert erected, and recent excavations have 
disclosed its extent. The tower of St. Rule 
with the remains of a diminutive chancelj 
still exists; and, though an absurd tradition 
asoribes it to a much earlier period, there 
is no doubt that it was erected by Bishop 
Robert about 1140. It was through his in¬ 
fluence that the king raised St. Andrews to 
the dignity of a royal burgh. His name 
appears frequently in tlio ‘ Register of the 
Priory of St. Andrews’ as the donor of 
munificent gifts to ihe priory. 

In 1164 Robert bad grown infirm through 
age and illness, and Adrian IV granted him 
special exemp I ion from duties that would take 
him beyond the bounds of his diocese. Wyn- 
toun states that his death took place in 1169, 
and that he was buried wi thin ‘ the auld kirk,’ 
meaning the chapel of St. Rule. No trace 
of his tomb has been found. He seems to have 
beBn a devoted churchman, earnest inhis sup¬ 
port of Romish supremacy, somewhat severe 
in liis treatment of the Culdees, but strenuous 
in his efforts to christianise Scotland. 

[Keith’s Cat. of Bishops, p. 6; Registrant 
Prioratus Sancti Androe ; Fordoun's Scoti- 
ohronicon ; Lyon’s Hist, of St. Andrews; Gor¬ 
don’s Scoticbromeon, 1. 122; Duncan Keith’s 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 310; Stephen's Hist, of the 
Scottish Church, i. 268; Millar's Fife, Pictorial 
and Historical; Wyntonn’s Oronykil; Boeco’a 
Cronykil; Lang’s St. Andrews; dhartularies of 
Scone, Dunfermline, Holyrood, and Newbottle; 
and art. Keoulus, Saint.] A. H. M. 

ROBERT oi? Melot (d. 1167), bishop of 
Hereford, was an Englishman by birth. He 
must have been bom in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, for he is described as 
‘grandaavus’ when he waR made bishop of 
Hereford in 116S, and is said to have taught 
in France for over forty years (Robeei os 
Toright, iv. 219; Materials for History of 
T, Bechet , iii, 60), Apparently, therefore, 
he went to France about 1120. He was for 
a time a pupil of Abelard, and it has been 
conjectured that he was the successor of 
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William of Cliampeaux in the schools at 
Notre-Damo al Paris (SCHAAitscuMini, J. 
Sarisbeiiensis, p. 72). But Robert’s life as a 
teacher was connected with Melun, and it 
is probably there that John of Salisbury 
[q. v.] was his pupil in 1187. Among others 
of Robert’s pupus were John of Cornwall 
[q. vj. and Thomas Beelret. In 1148 Robert 
was one of the doctors who were summoned 
to Itheims to take part in the examination 
of the heresy of Gilbert do la Porr6e (John 
or SaIiTsbtjey, Mist. Pontificalia, viii B22). 
In 1163 he was summoned to England by 
Thomas Deckel, who expected to find in 
him a Btaunch supporter (of. Mat. Mist. T. 
Bechet, v. 444, 151). Through the arch¬ 
bishop’s influence Robert was elected bisbop 
of Hereford, and he was consecrated by 
Thomas at Canterbury on 22 Dec. 1168 
(GurvAsn on Oantebbuby, i. 176). 

Robert had previously been employed to 
induce Thomas to yield to the kings wishes, 
and in January 1 l(i t be was present at the 
council of Clarendon. In the subsequent 
controversy he took a moderate part on the 
king’s side; Henry had detached him from 
the archbishop by the advice of Arnulf 
of Lisieux (Iloo. llov. i. 221). Ho was 
present at Northampton in October 1164, 
when ho begged Bucket to let him bear his 
cross. It was at Robert's request that D enry 
prohibited any outrage against the arch¬ 
bishop, and Robert was one of the bishops 
whom Thomas sent to the king to ask leave 
for him to depart (Mat. Mist. T. Bechet , iii. 
09, iv. 319, 824). In June 1165 Robert 
was commissioned by Alexander III to join 
with Gilbert Robot [q. v.] in remonstrating 
with Henry, and for this purpose they had 
a meeting with the king during his Welsh 
expedition in August (ib. i. 68, iv. 355, v. 
170; Dock llov. i. 243, 246). In 1166 
there was again talk of employing Robert 
as a mediator. Bucket and John of Salis¬ 
bury both complain bitterly of Robert’s atti¬ 
tude at this time, and especially because he 
had spoken of 1 ho former as a disturber of 
tba church (Mat. Mist. T. Bechet, iv. 422, 
444, 461). Towards the and of 1166 Becket 
summoned Robert to come to him in France. 
Robert was at Southampton in January 1167, 
with the intention of crossing over by stealth, 
whan ho waa slopped by John of Oxford in 
the king’s name (ib. vi. 74,161). He died 
on 27 Feb. 1167 through grief, oa it was said, 
at being prevented from obeying the arch¬ 
bishop’s summons. 

Robert enjoyed a great renown as a theo¬ 
logian and teacher. John of Cornwall (Bu- 
loffitm, ap. Mtgnr, Fatrologia, exeix.) speaks 
of him as one who had most assuredly taught 


nothingheretical. Herbert of Bosham (Mat, 
Mist, T. Bechet, iii. 260) says ho was a re¬ 
nowned master in the schools of sacred and 
profono letters, and not less renowned for hia 
fife than for his learning. John of Salisbury, 
when speaking in the ‘ Metalogicus’ of his 
two masters, Alberic and Robert of Melun, 
says: ‘ The one was in question subtle and 
large, the other in responses lucid, short, and 
agreeable. If their qualities had been com¬ 
bined in one person, our age could not have 
shown their equal in debate. For they were 
both men of sharp intellect, and in study 
unconquerable.’ Robert afterwards ‘went 
on to the study of divine letters, and aspired 
to the glory of a nobler philosophy ’ ( Meta - 
logicus, ii. 10). But, writing in 1166-6, John 
speaks of Robert’s learning as esteemed only 
by the ignorant and those who knew him 
not; before his character was known he 
had the shadow of some name, though not 
of a great one. John says also that, accord¬ 
ing to Robert’s friends, when he taught in 
the schools he was greedy of praise, and had 
as great a love for glory as he had contempt 
for money (Mat. Mist. T. Becket, v. 444, vi. 
16 20 ). 

In his teaching Robert had dissociated 
himself from the nominalism of his master, 
Abelard. But while his own doctrine was 
incontestably realist, he disavowed the hete¬ 
rodox conclusionB to which realism tended. 
‘He appears to have set himself as a mode¬ 
rating influence against the reckless applica¬ 
tion of dialectical theories which was popular 
in his time’ (Pooee, Illustrations ofMedmval 
Thought, p. 206; Hatjb£ao, Mist. Philos. 
Sool. ii. 492-8). IBs disciples were called 
Robertines, and under this name Godfrey of 
St. Victor (Migne, Fatrologia, exovi, 1420) 
makes reference to Robert’s doctrine: 

Hrerent saxi vertiee tufbm Robertin®, 

Saxe® duriti® vel adamantin®, 

0,1103 nee rigat pluvia negus roe doctrines. 

Robert’s great work was a 1 Summa Theo- 
logi®,’ also styled ‘ Summa Sententiarum ’ 
and ‘Tractatus de Incamatione.’ The 
‘ Summa ’ is divided into five portions, the 
first dealing with general questions, the 
second with God, the third with the angels, 
the fourth with man, and the fifth with the 
Incarnation. Du Boulay printed some con¬ 
siderable fragments in his 1 History of the 
University of Paris,’ ii. 686-628 j other ex¬ 
tracts are given by Dom Mathoud in his 
•Not® in Robertum Pullum,’ Paris, 1663, 
and by Haurtau in his ‘ Histoire de la Phi¬ 
losophic Scolnstique,’ i. 492-8. There is an 
account of its contents in Oudin’B 'Com- 
mentariusdc Scripfcoribus Ecclesi®,’ ii. 1452- 
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1453. M. HauiAau speaks of the * Summa ’ 
as very useful for tlie history of scholastic 
theology, and thinks that St, Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, though he never cites it, had read and 
profited by it (2 Vouvelle Biograplde Qintrale, 
xlii. 378). Robert also wrote: 1. ‘Queestiones 
de Divina Pagina ’ in MS. Biblioth&que Na¬ 
tionals, 1977, inc. ‘ Quteritur quid sit jura- 
mentum.’ Robert’s answers, which are gene¬ 
rally short and indecisive, seem to indicate 
that he was himself in doubt (»6.) 2. ‘ Quees- 
tiones de Epistolis Pauli,’ in the same manu¬ 
script. 

Robert of Melun has often been confused 
with other bishops of Hereford of the same 
name, viz. Robert Losiuga, Robert de Be- 
thune, and his immediate successor, Robert 
Poliot (cf. Tanner, Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 
636-7). He must also he distinguished from 
his contemporary, Robert Pullen [q. v.], with 
whose career his own presents points of 
likeness. 

[John of Salisbury’s Metalogicns, EntheLieus 
66, Historia Pontiflealis (ap. Berta's Mon. Hist. 
Germ, xx.), and Epistnlie; Materials for History 
of Thomas Becket, lloger of Hovcden (Bolls 
Sor.); Oudin, Da Scriptt. Ecclcsioc, ii. 1461-4; 
Hist. iitt. de France, xiii. 371-0 ; Hauriau’s 
Hist, de la Philosophic Scolastique, i. 491-600 
(where there is on account of Bobort’s philo- 
sophy), Hugues de St. Victor, and art. in Nou- 
velle Biographie GAnirnle, xlii. 376-7.] 

0. L. E. 

ROBERT of Shbdwbbuht (d. 1167), 
hngiologist, was prior of Shrewsbury in 1137, 
when he was sent in search of St. Wenefred’s 
hones. Ho became fifth abbot before 1160, 
and died in 1107. He recovered for his 
abbey the tithe of Emstrey (Eyton, vi. 171), 
He wrote a ‘Life’ of St. Wenefred on the 
occasion of the removal of her remains from 
Wales to Shrewsbury, and dedicated it to 
Warin or Guarin, prior of Worcester, who 
died in 1140. This life is extant in Cotton. 
MS. A. v. 6. A translation appeared in 1635, 
'The Admirable Light of St. Wenefride . . . 
now translated into English ... by J. 1 ? . of 
the Society of Jesus.’ This wa9 reprinted in 
] 712, and republished in the following year 
by Bishop William Fleetwood [q. v.] in his 
‘ Life and Miracles of St Wenofnd.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 037; Dugdule’B 
Monast, Angl, iii. 614,622; Ey ton’s Antiquities 
of Shropshire; Owen and Blakeway’s Hist, of 
Shrewsbury, ii. 108 j Wright’s Biogr.Britt.Litt. 
Anglo-Norman, p. 179; Hardy’B Descript, Cat. 
Brit. Hist. i. 180-2, ii. 211.] 0. L. K. 

ROBERT, Earl of Leicester (1104- 
1168), justiciar, [See Beaumont, Robust 
DE.] 


ROBERT Fiizhaming (d, 1170), founder 
of the second house of Berkeley, [See Fit* 

HARBING.] 


ROBERT of Briblington (ft H7q\ 
or Robert the Scribe, theologian, was a 
canon regular of Bridlington priory in York¬ 
shire, and became fourth prior of that house 
about 1160. He died before 1181. Leland 
says that he was buried in the cloister of his 
monastery before the doors of the chapter- 
house, his tomb hearing the inscription 
‘Robertus cognomento Scriba quartus prior.’ 
He owed his name of Scribe to his many 
writings. His works were chiefly commen¬ 
taries on various portions of the Bible- 
Leland says that he saw the manuscripts of 
them in the library at Bridlington. The 
following appear to be extant: 1. ‘Expobitio 
in Pentateuchum,’ inc. ‘Post colleclam quics- 
tionum de operibus sex dierum ’ (MS. Trinity 
Coll. Oxon. 70), where Robert is wrongly 
called a Cistercian. 2. ‘Super Prophetas 
duodeoim minores/ inc. ‘Teste beato Jero¬ 
nimo’ (MS. St. John’s Coll. Oxon. 46). 
3. 1 Expositio super Paulinos DavidiB,’ inc. 
‘ A quibusdam fratribus diu rogatus ’ (MS. 
Laud. Misc. 454 in the Bodleian). 4. ‘In 
Oantica Canticornm,’ inc. *TreB sunt qui 
testimonia’ (MS. Balliol Coll. 19, where, in 
Coxe’s ‘Catalogue/it is suggested that this 
is really by John Whethamstede. In York 
Cathedral MS. 9 there is a copy of Frater 
Robertus ‘In Cantica’), 5. ‘ Prophetiss ’ 
(Bodl. MS. 2167). Leland says he saw a 
copy of Robert’s commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul at Queens’ College, Cambridge 
( Colleatanea, iii. 10). Robert is also credited 
with ‘Dialogue de Corpora et Sanguine 
Domini; ’ a treatise, ‘ De Ecclesia Catholics; ’ 
sermons; and some other commentaries. 


[Leland’s Comment, de Scriptt. 202; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 067; Wright’s Biogr. Brit. 
Litt. Auglo-Norman, p. 208; Dugdale'b Mon. 
Angl. vi, 284; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon ] C. L. K. 

ROBERT OF Crxoklade, also called 
Oanutus (Jl. 1170), historical writor, is said 
to have been educated at Oxford (Lblanb), 
where he joined the canons of St. Frideswide. 
He became prior on the death of Gymundus, 
probably in 1141 (Wigraw, Cartulary of 
St. Frideswide, vol. 1 . p. xiii). In 1157 he 
visited Italy, and while there obtained from 
Adrian IY a charter (27 Feb. 1187-8) con¬ 
firming previous papal grants to him as prior 
and to the canons (Wigbah, Cartulary of 
St. Frideswide, i. 27 sqq.; Thomas Saga, ii. 
96). He was chancellor of the university of 
Oxford in 1169 (Dugdalb, Monasticon, ii. 
136). Later he sojourned at Canterbury, and 
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heard many tales of tlie miracles wrought at 
the tomb of Backet. He investigated them, 
and was subsequently ‘ many a time a loving 
pilgrim to the holy Archbishop Thomas’ 
(Thomas Saga, ii. 107). He met there on 
one occasion an eastern primate, the arch¬ 
bishop of Negromonte, with whom he con¬ 
versed ( 26 . p. 109), and on another he was 
restored when at the point of death after 
prayer to St. Thomas (Materials for History 
of Thomas Becket, ii. 96-7). He wrote a 
life of the martyr in Latin, which is known 
only through frequent references to it in the 
Icelandic ‘Thomas Saga.’ Many important 
details of the life and character of Becket are 
ascribed to the authority of ‘Prior Robert of 
Cretel.’ Such aro the accounts of Backet's 
relations with Arobiskop Theobald and of 
the saintliness of his early life. The personal 
experiences of the prior, which are also de¬ 
scribed in the ‘Miracula’ by Benedict (d. 
1193) [q.v.], abbot of Peterborough, are relied 
upon to show the saint’s power after death. It 
seems probuble that all valuable matter in the 
Saga which cannot be traced to other known 
authorities is derived from Prior Robert’s 
work. He also wrote a translation of Pliny’s 
‘Natural History,' in nine books, which he 
dedicated to Henry II. Several minor his¬ 
torical works, nowlost, are ascribed to him by 
Leland, who described them as extant in his 
time (Be Scriptoribus Britannicis, i. 286). 

Philip had succeeded Robert os prior in 
1188. Leland states that Robert lived till 
the reign of John. 

[Thomas Saga Erkibyaknps, ed. Eirikr Mag- 
nut.-.on (Rolls Sar.); Materials for the History 
of Thomas Becket (Rolls Ser.), vol. ii. (Mira¬ 
cula S. Thomte, anctore Benedielo); Cartulary 
of the Monastery of St. Prideswide, _ed, S. R. 
Wigram, vol. i. pp. xiii, 10, 83 (Oxf. Hist. Boo.) j 
Dngdale’s Monasticon, ed. 1848, ii. 136; Leland's 
Commpniarii do Scriptoribus Britannicis (1709), 
i 231-5; Radford's Thomas of London, pp. 255-8; 
Hutton's St. Thomas of Cantarbury.^pp. ^78-9.] 

ROBERT (d, 1178), abhot of Glaston¬ 
bury, formerly prior of Winchester, became 
abbot of Glastonbury in succession to Henry 
of Blois [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, in 
1171 (Johaotis Giastoniunbis Chronica, i. 
172, ed. Hearne). Through his ill-advised 
acceptance of the canonry of Wells, which 
he was shortly driven to resign, two ehurohsB 
—Pilton and South Brent (the patronage of 
which was disputed between Wells Cathe¬ 
dral and Glastonbuiy Abbey)—fell under the 
jurisdiction of Wells, and were lost to the 
abbey (ib.) Otherwise the abbey prospered 
under Robert’s rule, He remitted to it certain 
of his duos, enriched the church with gifts, 


j and instituted a festival for the brethren and 
the poor after his death (Chrmica, L 172). 
He died on 28 April 1178, and was buried 
in the south part of the chapter-house (ib.) 
He was author of ‘De actibus Willelmi et 
Henrici episcoporum Wintoni®,’ printed in 
Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ pp. 894 et eeq. 
(Habey, Besor. Cat. ii. 898, 491; Weight, 
Biogr. Litt. ii. 821; Tajwer, p. 686 ). He 
is also credited, on doubtful authority, with 
the ‘Speculum Ecclesife,’ extant in Cotton, 
MS. Tiberius B. xiii. 3. 

[In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see Wareer’s History of the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, Introd, pp. cxxvi-vii.] 

A. M. C-b. 

ROBERT PiTZBTEpHEtr (&. 1183 P), 
Norman conqueror of Ireland. [See Eitz- 
stephen.) 

ROBERT de Month (1110 P-1186), chro¬ 
nicler, called by his contemporaries Robertus 
de Torineio, from his birthplace of Torigni- 
Bur-Vire, is now generally called de Monte 
because he was abbot of Mont St. Michel. 
The names of his parents, Teduin and Agnes, 
are recorded by Huynes, hut without con¬ 
temporary evidence; there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that they were people of good position. 
The date of Robert's birth is not known; 
1110 lias been ingeniously suggested by Mr. 
Howlett. At an early age he was devoted 
to religion, and took the monastic habit at 
Bee in 1128. In 1189 Henry of Huntingdon 
[q. v.] visited Bee and records Robert’s zeal 
in correcting secular and religious books; 
from him Henry first heard of the writings of 
G eoflrey of Monmouth. By that time Robert 
must have already finished his additions to 
the chronicle of William of Jumifigee, in 
which he speaks of Henryl aB lately dead. It 
is probable that in 1161 Robert become prior 
of Bee, and about that time he wrote to urge 
another prior to undertake the history of the 
Counts of Anjou and Maine. La 1164 he 
was abbot of Mont St. Michel, a house 
which had suffered from aperiod of anarchy. 
The election was confirmed by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry. 

The scattered property of the abbey neces¬ 
sitated travelling, and in 1166 Robert visitod 
Jersey and Guernsey (Howlltt, p. 886). 
Next year he was in England visiting the 
abbey’s possessions in the diocese of Exeter 
and the house at Mount St. Michael (ib. pp. 
886-7), which by the bull of Adrian, 1166,had 
become the property of his abbey. Robert 
complained that the immunities of his house 
were not respected at Southampton, where bB 
was made to pay portage, but in the same 
year Robert obtained redress from Henry II, 
and tbe portage money was refunded. 
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In 1158 Henry II visited Mont St. Michel 
twice, once in the company of Louis VIT, 
and in 1161 Robert was sponsor to Henry’s 
daughter Eleanor. In 1162 he woe made 
castellan of Pontoraon. He had had nego¬ 
tiations with Beohet, and about 1160 he 
granted the church of Basing in Hampshire, 
at Becket’s request, to Gervnse of Chiches¬ 
ter, his clerk, liobei t was a thorough man of 
business, and kept an account of the events 
of the first five years of his abbacy, part of 
which is in his own hand. He enlarged the 
monastic buildings, increased the number of 
monks, restored the library, filled it with 
books, and recovered much property for his 
monastery. He died 23-4 June 1180. 

The list of his works is long. Two are of 
the first importance: 1. The additions to 
"William of J umiftges, including the whole 
of the eighth book, many chapters in the 
seventh, and other alterations. The best 
edition at present is in Migne’s ' Patrologia/ 
but a new one distinguishing Robert’s con¬ 
tributions is needed. Robert’s contributions 
ore chiefly valuable for the reign of Henry I. 
2. His additions, entitled ‘Eoberti Acces- 
siones ad Sigebertum,' to Sigebert of Gem- 
blours’s ‘ Chronicle, 1 whioh ceased at the end 
of 1112, have been edited in the Rolls Series 
by Mr. Richard Ilowlett. Robert worked at 
it till his death, producingnumerous editions, 
and presenting one to Henry II in 1184: 
the Avranches MS. is the best, at least for 
the years before 1166. Robert’s chronicle is 
invaluable for the reign of Ilenry II, con¬ 
taining much that is not to he obtained from 
Euglisli historians. Its success is shown by 
the number of extant manuscripts of it, and 
bv the many extracts made from it by later 
chroniclers. 

He seems to have had a share in the 1 Okro- 
nicon Becoense,’ ed. Porfio, Soo. Hist. Nor., 
and his ‘ Continuatio Beccensis ’ is printed 
in the Rolls Series with the ‘Accessiones 
ad Sigebertum/ ns well as in the 1 Annals of 
Mont St. Michel, 1135-1173/ ed. Deliele j the 
‘Rhbrica Ahbreviata’ of theabbotB of that 
house, ed. Labbe; and the compilation of the 
St. Michel cartulary, now at Avranches 
(Delisle has printed the passages whioh con¬ 
cern Robert}. In 1154 he wrote a treatise on 
the monastic orders and Norman abbeys, 
printed in Delisle’s edition of his works 
(ii. 184). At the beginning and end of hie 
copy oi 'Henry of Huntingdon/ probably 
written about 1180 for the house of St. 
Michel, he made thirty-three lists of the 
bishops and abbots of France and England ; 
twenty-five remain (Bibl. Nat, Latin. 0042), 
and these should he edited, as no fuller col¬ 
lection is known (Dnr.isLn, Ana. Cat JSvSques 


des Eglises de France, p. 7). Robert took a 
share in the transcription or composition of 
other works, and wrote prologues to a collec¬ 
tion of extracts from St. Augustine which he 
thought were wrongly attributed to Bede 
and to a copy of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’’ 
the text of which he edited, although only 
the prologue is extant. Two of his letters 
are printed in Delisle. Before the chief 
copy of his chronicle he inserted a catalogue 
of Bee Library (cd. Ravaison, 'Rapports 
sur les Bibliotheques de TOuest/ pp. 376-90) 
A reference made by J. Belkise, 1687, in a 
Savigny MS. implies that he also wrote a 
catalogue of Mont St. Michel library but 
this seems to he lost. 

_[L. Delisle’s edition of the supplement to 
Sigebert and of Robert's Opnscula for the So¬ 
ciety de 1‘Hietoire do Normandie, 1872, is the 
most useful. Mr. Howlett’s edition for the Rolls 
Series, 1889, has valuable notes on Robert’s 
sources and on his mistakes in chronology, as 
well as a carefnl analysis of the English manu¬ 
scripts. These two volumes have superseded 
Dr. Bethmnnn’s edition in Mon. Germ. Hist vol. 
vi. In the Church Historians of England, vol. iv. 
pb. ii., ed. Stevenson, is a translation of the con¬ 
tinuation of Sigebert.] M. B. 

ROBERT Foliot (d. 1186), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Fohox.] 

ROBERT, Ease oi? Leicester (d. 1190). 
[See Beaumont, Robert de.] 

ROBERT de Beaui-eu (fl. 1190), writer. 
[See Bbadede.] 

ROBERT Rich (fl. 1240), biographer of 
St. Edmund. [See Rian.] 

ROBERT Anglicus (Jl. 1272). [See 
under Robert the EtrausiiHAN, Jl. 1320.] 

ROBERT 01 ' Swaepham (d. 1273 P), his¬ 
torian of the abbey of Peterborough, was 
pitanoiar of that house about 1267, and after¬ 
wards cellarer. He died about 1273. He 
wrote a continuation of the history of Peter¬ 
borough Abbey begun by nugh (Jl, 1107 P- 
1155 r) [q. v.], and added the lives of seven 
more abbots, concluding with that of Abbot 
"Walter (1233-1246). The manuscript is 
contained in the register belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough, and has 
been printed in Sparke’s ‘ Historiee Angli¬ 
can® Soriptores/ The register itself is known 
as the Swaffham Register, because Robert 
had a principal share in its arrangement. 

[Sparks’s Histori® Anglican® Scriptures varii; 
Gunton’s Hist, of Peterborough and Patrick’s 
Supplement.] M. B. 

ROBERT op Gloucester (Jl. 1260- 
1800), historian, is known only from the 
English metrical chronicle of the history of 
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England to 1270, which hears his name. 
That his Christian name was Robert and that 
he was a Gloucestershire man are the only 
certainties, and perhaps he was an inhabi¬ 
tant of the city of Gloucester. The method 
in which an account of him has been built 
up by the ingenious speculations of successive 
writers is traced by the last editor of the 
chronicle, Dr. Aldis Wright, m the Dolls 
Series. Stow, in bis ‘ Summarie of Englysbe 
Chronicles,’ 1666, is the first to notice 1 Ro¬ 
bert, a chronicler that wrate in the tyme of 
Henry the Thirde, ’ and in his * Chronicles of 
England,’ published in 1680, he has found 
him a fuller name, ‘Robert of Gloster,’ which 
has been adopted by subsequent writers. 
With Weaver’s ‘Ancient Funeral! Monu¬ 
ments,’ 1681, a further development takes 
place, and the chronicler appears as ‘ Robeit, 
the monke of Gloucester j ’ and, following on 
this, Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ describes him 
' as ‘ Robert of Gloucester, so called because a 
monk thereof.’ Wood, in the * History aud 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford,’ 
1674, quoting Robert's verses on the Oxford 
riot of 1263, and assuming, from the exact¬ 
ness of the narrative, that it was written by 
an eye-witness, adopts him as a ‘ poeta Oxo- 
mensis;' and Heume, in his edition of the 
chronicle, makes a further addition, by sug¬ 
gesting 1 that Robert, being a monk of Glou¬ 
cester, was sent to Oxford “ by some of the 
Directors of the great Abbey of Gloucester,” 
to take charge of the youth that they had 
there under their care ’ (Wbioht, Pref. p. 
vii); and he oven assigns him a dwelling- 
place in the university, in a house which 
stood on the future site of Gloucester Hall 
(afterwards Worcester College). Robort 
himself describes a great darkness which 
came on at the time or the battle of Evesham 
(1266) and extended for thirty miles around; 
‘this saw r Robert, that first this hook made, 
and was right sore afruid.’ 

Whether he wrote the whole of the 
chronicle which hears his name is doubtful. 
It exists in. two recensions, which are sub¬ 
stantially the same to the end of tho reign 
of Henry I. At this point they divide, the 
one, in which occurs the reference quoted 
above, continuing in a fuller, the other in a 
shorter, form. The earlier portion, together 
with the longer continuation, may bo all the 
work of one man; it is not, however, im¬ 
probable that the continuator merely adopted 
the previoushistoryfrom anotherwriter, We 
therefore cannot positively name Robert as 
the author of more than the continuation; 
and 1 he dale of writing cannot be earlier than 
1297, as the canonisation of St. Louis, which 
took place in that year, was known to him. 


The language of the chronicle is English 
in the dialect of Gloucestershire, ana the 
writer makes it evident by minute po.nts of 
detail in his descriptions of local events that 
he was familiar with Gloucester and its 
neighbourhood. The sources of the earlier 

ortion of the work appear principally to 

ave been the chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, Henry of Huntingdon, and William 
of Malmesbury. The view which has been 
advanced and repeated, that the chronicle is 
a translation from the French, has been based 
on the author’s employment of certainFrench 
forms of proper names; but against this it is 
urged that these forms were already in the 
language of his time, and that there is no 
evidence for the existence of the French 
originals (Whisht, Pref. p. xiv). The value 
of the chronicle is chiefly linguistic; for it 
is only in the contemporary narrative of the 
barons' war under Henry HI that it can he 
said to have any historical interest. It was 
first printed by Hearne in 1724, and was 
edited for the Rolls Series by Dr. Aldis 
Wright in 1887 (2 vols.) 

A metrical* Lives of the Saints,’from which 
the writer of the chronicle frequently quotes, 
written in the same verse and in the same dia¬ 
lect, has also been attributed to Robert of 
Gloucester, but, in Dr. Wright’s opinion, on 
insufficient grounds: ‘The verse is the same, 
it is true, and the language is the same, but 
this at most proves that the Lives of the 
Saints were the work of some mouk or guild of 
monks belonging to a Gloucestershire monas¬ 
tery, perhaps even to the abbey of Gloucester 
ilself. They can only be assigned to thB 
writer of the chronicle on the supposition 
that there was but one person in England at 
tbe end of the thirteenth century who could 
write in this style, and for evidence that 
this was not the case we need go no further 
than the chronicle itself as it appears in the 
two recensions ’ (Whioht, Pref. p. xxxix). 

[Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester (Rolls 
Sor.), od. W. Aldis Wright; Hardy’s Cat. Brit. 
Hist. iii. 181 j Encyel. Brit. xx. 690; Olipknnt’s 
Old and Middle English.] E. M. T. 

ROBERT oh Leicestbe (Jl. 1820), Fran¬ 
ciscan. [See Leioestbh.] 

ROBERT tub Ekoeishiiaw (Jl. 1326), 
also called Robbhtus PnBtcEUTATOK, was a 
native of Yorkshire. He was a doctor of 
divinity and a Dominican friar, and is said 
to have been oalled ‘ Perscrutalor ’ from his 
zealous study of medicine. He wrote: 
1, ‘ De Impressionibus iEris,’ inc._ ‘ De seris 
impressionibus anno Ohristi 1826 in civitate 
Eboraoi Anglise ’ (Oambr. Univ.Libr, MS, Ii! 
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i. 1, ff. 13-24). 2, * De Magia Cseremoniali.' 
S. ‘ Corroetorium Alchymice,’ 4. ‘ Do Mys- 
teriis Seeretorum.’ 6. ‘ De Moralibus Ele- 
mentorum.’ 6. ‘ Roberti Anglici viri asfcra- 
logici prsstanlissimi de Astrolabio Canoues' 
[Perugia, 1480 f], 4to. But this may belong 
to tlie other Robertus Anglieus noticed 
below. In Digby MS. 208 in the Bod¬ 
leian Library, a manuscript of the late fif¬ 
teenth century, there is ‘Tabula Capitulorum 
Etymologianim Isidori,’ by Robertus Angli- 
cus, S.T.P., ordinis S. Dominici.’ According 
to Pits (App. p. 901), there were some scrip¬ 
tural commentaries by Robert, an English 
friar, in the Dominican Library at Bologna. 

Robertus Perscru tutor of York can hardly 
be identical with the Robertos ANGLiCtrs 
(fl. 1272) who wrote: 1 Commentaries in 
tractatum Johannis de Sncrobosco [Holy- 
wood] de SpluBra.’' There is a copy in Digby 
MS. 48, IF. 48-88, where the ‘ Commentaries ’ 
is said to have been written for students at 
Montpelier, and to be compiled by Master 
Robert the Englishman, who completed it in 
1272. He is also credited with ‘Alkindus 
de Judiciis ex Arabico Latinua faotus por 
liobertum Anglicum anno Domini 1272,’ 
which was probably by Robert de Retines 
[see Robert the Englishman, yZ, 1143], the 
date being probably a mistake for 1172, from 
which it has been altered to 1272 in one 
manuscript. There are copies in Ashmoloan 
MSS. 170, iv., 209 f. 211, 309 f. 85, 483 vi. 

[Tannor's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 636; CluAtif aud 
Ecliard's Script. Old. Prred. i. 626-6 ; Brit. Hus. 
Out.; Catalogues of Digby and Aahtnoleuu 
MSS.] 0. L. IC. 

ROBERT Manning or de Bbcnne 
(_/ 7.1288-1838), poet. [See Manning.] 

ROBERT or A-vusbuhv (Jl. 1800), his¬ 
torian, describes himself in the title of his 
work as ‘ Keeper of the Registry of the 
Court of Canterbury' (p. 279). Beyond this 
fact nothing is known of him. He compiled 
a history of the ‘mirabilia gesta’ of Ed¬ 
ward III down to 1350 ; his chief interest 
is in military history, and especially in the 
French war. To ecclesiastical and oivil 
affairs he pays little attention, His work 
opens with a short sketch of the reign of 
Edwaid II, and the wars with Scotland aro 
told with comparative brevity. The conti¬ 
nental wars from 1839 to 1356 occupy nine- 
tenths of liis narrative. Robert is no more 
than a painstaking chronicler, but his history 
has special importance because he incorpo¬ 
rated in his text original documents and 
letters, including those of Michael de North- 
burgh [q.v.l There are three manuscripts: 
Harleian MS. 200 in the British Museum, 


Donee MS. 198 in the Bodleian Library and 
Trinity College (Cambridge) MS. R J’ 30 . 
the first is the archetype, the two latter are 
derived from it through an intermediate 
copy. Robert of Avesbury’s chronicle (‘His- 
toria de Mirahilibus Gestis Edwardi III’i 
was published by Thomas Hearne, Oxford 
1720. It has beeu re-edited by Sir E. Maundo 
Thompson, with the chronicle of 
Murimuth, in the Rolle Series, 1889. 

[Thompson’s Prefice, pp. xxii-vi, xjiiUii; 
Garrunsr and Mullingar's Introduction to Entr- 
lish History, pp. 2S4-5.] 0. L. K b 

ROBERT of Woodstock (d. 1428) ca¬ 
nonist and civilian, [See Hdete, Robebt.] 

ROBERTON, JAMES, Loud Bella y 
(1GB0P-1S64),Scottishjudge, born about 1590 
was son of Archibald Roberton, and grandson 
of John Roberton of Eamock. He matricu¬ 
lated at Glasgow University in March 1605 
and graduated M.A. in 1009. He was ap¬ 
pointed professor of philosophy and humanity 
in that university in 1618. After leaving the 
university, Roberton went to France. On his 
return he passed as advocate, and in No¬ 
vember 1626 was appointed a judge of the 
admiralty court and a justice-depute. In a 
petition which he presented to parliament in 
1641, he stated that he served as justice- 
depute from 1626 till 1637 without fee; that 
at the latter date ho had been granted an 
annual fee of 1,200/. Scots, ‘ whavrof I have 
gottin nor can gett no payment at all, but 
am still disapoynted of the samen.’ In No¬ 
vember 1641 parliament ordered the payment 
of arrears for four and a half years, and di¬ 
rected that provision should*he made for 
regular payment thereafter. ThiB arrange¬ 
ment was not carried out, as on 23 July 1641 
Roberton again petitioned for payment of 
ten years’ arrears, which was ordered, nis 
name appears frequently in 1641 and 1645 
on the special commissions appointed for the 
trial of delinquents. On 8 April 1646 he was 
chosen rector of Glasgow University, being 
described as Jude.v, to distinguish him from a 
contemporary James Roberton, who matri¬ 
culated at (Glasgow in 1610, was laureated 
in 1613, and was apparently made ‘professor 
of physiologie ’ in May 1621. 

On 18 March 1647 parliament ordered tho 
payment of 100/. sterling for Rohsrton’s ser¬ 
vices os commissioner. His name appears 
on the committee of war for Lanarkshire 
from 1644 till 1648, and he is described as 
eommissaryof Hamilton from 1640 to 1650. 
During Oromwoll’s supremacy in Scotland 
he was urged to retain his juiicial position, 
but he refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
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and retired into private life. In 1669 he is 
described as heritor of the lands of Bedky 
and Mollans, showing that his possessions 
had not been forfeited. After the Restora¬ 
tion in 1660 Roberton was one of the com¬ 
mission of judges appointed in Scotland, and 
on 6 April 1861 he was made one of the 
ordinary lords of session, when the college 
of justice was restored. From the acts of 
parliament it appears that Roberton took the 
oath; but Brunton and Haig (Senators of the 
College of Justice, p, S74), on the authority of 
the books of sederunt, state that he was absent 
when the declaration was subscribed by the 
court, and 19 Jan. 1604 was assigned as the 
date for his subscription, under penalty of 
deprivation of office. Roberton addressed a 
letter to tbo court, pleading his great age 
and sickness for his non-attendance at Edin¬ 
burgh, and asserting that be bad no scruple 
concerning the covenant. The court granted 
him the privilege of appearing at anytime 
when his health would permit. He died in 
May 1064, and his son, Archibald Roberton, 
was ‘ retoured ’ ns bis heir on 17 June in that 
year. Bodlay remained in possession of the 
Kobertons till 1786. The last of the family 
was James Roberton, advocate, who died at 
Edinburgh on 14 Nov. 1798. 

[Munimenta Alme Uuivorsitatis Glasguensis, 
Fasti UnivorMtatis Glasguensis (Maitland Club 
publications); Acts of the Parliament of Scot¬ 
land, v. 422, 711,714, vol. vi. pt. i. pp. 104,113, 
181, 193, 246, 278, 293, 781, pt. ii, p. 788, vol. 
vii. p. 124; Brunton and Haig's Sonators of the 
College of Justice, p. 874; Retours of Servico, 
vol. ii., Inquisitiones Generates, 4798.] 

A. H. M. 

ROBERTON, JOHN (1797-187G), sur¬ 
geon, bom near Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
20 March 1797, was educated for the medi¬ 
cal profession at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and admitted a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons at Edinburgh in 1817. ne in¬ 
tended to be a 8hip’a surgoon, and was on 
his way to tho West Indies when he was 
wrecked on the Lancashire coast. While 
at Liverpool ho was induced to take up his 
residence at Warrington, and subsequently 
to remove to Manchester. He soon had an 
extensive general practice, and, on his ap¬ 
pointment in 1827 to the office of surgeon 
to tho Manchester Lying-in Hospital, turned 
his special attention to midwifery and to the 
physiology and diseases of women, und chil¬ 
dren, lie was also a lecturor at the Mars- 
den Street school of medicine, His first 
publication was 1 Observations on the Mor¬ 
tality and Physical Management of Ohildron/ 
Warrington, 1827, 12mo. From 1830 on¬ 
wards ho wrote for the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 


and Surgical Journal ’ a series of papers on 
the period of female puberty m various 
countries, which led James Cowles Prichard 

t q. v.] to alter some of the conclusions which 
e had arrived at in the earlier editions of his 
‘ Physical History of Ma nkin d.’ These, along 
with other kindred papers, are reprinted in 
Roberton’s most important work, ‘Essays 
and Notes on the Physiology and Diseases of 
Women and on Practical Midwifery,’Lon¬ 
don, 1851, 8vo. He devoted muck time to 
tho subject of hospital construction and the 
rovision of convalescent homes, on which 
e wrote a number of pamphlets between 
1881 and 1801. 

Roberton’s advice was largely sought in 
the department that he had specially studied, 
namely, obstetrics, in which his opinions were 
characterised by great breadth of thought; 
and he helped much to extend the fame of 
the Manchester school of obstetrics founded 
by White and continued by Hull and Rad¬ 
ford. 

Ho was an active social reformer, interest¬ 
ing himself in all local and national move¬ 
ments for bettering the condition of the 
working classes. In religion he wee a puritan 
and nonconformist, and tke intimate friend 
of the popular preachers Dr. Robert Stephen 
Me All [q. vj and Dr. Robert Halley [q. v.] 
He died on 24 Aug. 1876, at his residence at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, whither he had re¬ 
tired on relinquishinghispractice. He married 
a daughter of David Bellhouse, senior, of 
Manchester. 

His writings, many of which were read as 
papers before the Manchester Statistical So¬ 
ciety, include: 1. * Critical Remarks on cer¬ 
tain recently published Opinions concerning 
Life and Mind,’ 1830. 2. 'Answer to Objec¬ 
tions against Vaccination,' 1839. 3. ‘On a 
Proposal to withhold Outdoor Relief from 
Widows with Families,’ 1840. 4. ‘Report 
on the Amount and Causes of Death in 
Manchester,’ 1846. 6. ‘ On the Proper Regu¬ 
lation of Labourers engaged in the Construc¬ 
tion and Working of Railways,’ 1846. 6. ‘ On 
the Climate of Manchester/ 1860. 7. ‘On the 
Partition of Landed Property ’ (anonymous), 
1861. 8. ‘ Educational voluntaryism an ami¬ 
able Delusion/ written under the pseudonym 
of James Fagg, 1863. 9. Another pamphlet 
on the same subject, with the pseudonym of 
Godfrey Topping, 1864. 10, ‘Improvement of 
Municipal Government/1864. 11. 1 National 
Schools of Ireland/ 1866. 12. * On certain 
Legalised Forms of Temptation as Causes of 
Crime/1867. 13, ‘ Insalubrity of the Deep 
Cornish Mines/ &o., 1869.14. ‘ On the Laws of 
Nature’s Ventilation/ &o,, 1862. 16. ‘The 
Duty of England to provido a Gratuitous 
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Compulsory Education for tlie Children of 
the Poorer Classes,’ 1865. 

[Manchester Guardian, 28Aug. 1876; English 
Independent, 31 Aug, 1876; Short Biogr. of 
Boberl Halley, 1877, p. xliii; Slugg's Rominis- 
cences of Manchester, 1881, pp. 50, 186 ; Royal 
Society Oat. of Scientific Papers; information 
supplied by Dr. D. Lloyd Roborts.] C. W. S. 

ROBERTS, Sib ABRAHAM (1784- 
1878), general in the Indian army, and 
colonel of the royal Munster fusiliers, born 
at Waterford, 11 April 1784, was son of the 
Rev. John Roberts, whose family had long 
been connected with that town, by his 
wife, whose maiden name was Sandys. His 
uncle, Thomas Roberts, is noticed separately. 
His grandfather, Johu Roberts, who married 
Mary Susannah Sautolle, of French' extrac¬ 
tion, was architect of the cathedral catholic 
chapel, tho leper hospital, and the town-hnll 
in Waterford. 

Abraham Roberts was appointed to the 
Waterford regiment of mililia in 1801; in 
1803 he became ensign in the 48th regi¬ 
ment ; and in 1804 he joined the East India 
Company’s service. In India he served 
with distinction under Lord Lake (1805), 
Sir William Richards (1814-15), and others. 
In 1828 Lord Amherst, governor-general, 
presented him with a piece of plate for de¬ 
partmental services. He was lieutenant- 
colonel in 1832, and in the first Afghan 
war (1838-42) was appointed brigadier- 
general. Roberts commanded Shah Sliuja’s 
force in 1840, hut resigned and returned 
to India because the precautions he wisely 
advised were not adopted. Ha foresaw the 
danger at Kabul, and had his advice been 
accepted the disasters of 1841-2 might have 
been averted. From 1852 to 1854 he com¬ 
manded the Peshawar division, where his 
judgment and calm observation obtained the 
acknowledgment of the government of India. 
ITis service extended over fifty years, during 
which he received numerous medals and 
orders; he was made K.C.B. in 1865, G.C.B. 
in 1873, and died at Clifton in Decomber of 
that year, aged 89, Roberts married in 1830, 
as a second wife, Isabella, widow of Major 
Maxwell, and daughter of Abraham Bunbu'ry, 
by whom ho becamefather ofFrederick Sleigh, 
first Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 
and Waterford. 

[Documents and information kindly supplied 
by Lord Roberts; Addiseombe, by Colonel Vi- 
bart; see under Robbrts, Thomas. j W. B-t. 

ROBERTS, BARR® CHARLES (1789- 
1810), antiquary, was second son of Edward 
Roberts, clerk of the pells in the exchequer, 
who died on 14 May 1886, aged 87, He was 


born in St. Stepben’sCourt, Westminster, the 
official residence of his father, on 13 March 
1780, and received his first baptismal n ame, 
from Colonel Baird, his father’s early friend 
From May 1797 to Juno 1799 he was edu¬ 
cated under Dr Horne at Chiswick, and 
from the latter dale to the summer of 1805 
under the Rev. William Goodenough at 
Ealing. lie was entered as a commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 11 Oct. 1805, and 
at Christmas 1805 he was nominated as a 
student by the presentation of Dr. Hav at 
the request of Lord Sidmoulh. ne eradimli.il 
B.A. on 19 Nov. 1808. b 

Roberts was well versed in antiquities, 
especially topography and numismatics. Ilis 
taste for collecting coins began in early 
youth; ho confined himself to the coins of 
his own country, and his collection was based 
on that of Samuel Tysson, which was dis¬ 
persed in April and May 1802. It was ac¬ 
quired for the British hi useum at. the cost 
of 4,000 1. His energy during his short life 
seemed inexhaustible. In 1805 and 1800 he 
learnt Spanish, and early in 1807 printed at 
Oxford fifl y copies of a compendium of Spanish 
verbs. In February 1 800, when he was not 
et twenty, he contributed to the first limn¬ 
er of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (pp. 112-31) 
a review of Pinkerton’s ‘ Essay on Medals.’ 
He wrote a second nrticle for it on ‘The 
Travelling Sketches in Russia ’ of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter [q. v.], but this was withdrawn 
at his own request. Mostly under the sig¬ 
nature of ‘ E. S. S.,’ the concluding letters 
of his name, ho contributed several articles 
to the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ on numis¬ 
matics. 

A lingering decline seized Roberts in the 
autumn of 1807, and he died at his fatbor's 
house at Ealing on 1 Jon. 1810. On 8 Jan. 
he was buried in the parish church, where 
a tablet, with an inscription by his old tutor 
William Goodenough, his preceptor in youth, 
was placed to his memory. There appeared 
in 1814 a volume called ‘Letters and Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers of Barr6 Obarles Roberts, 
with a Memoir of his Life,’ by a friend, 
which was noticed by Southey in the ‘ Quar¬ 
terly Review’ for January 1816 (pp. 500- 
519). All his published papers, with several 
additional articles on 1 Abbeys,’ 1 Mitred 
Abbots/ ‘ Antony Wood/ 1 Tom nearne/ 
‘ Gibbon’s “ Dissertation on the Iron Mask,” ’ 
and other antiquarian topics, were included 
in the volume. 

[Memoir in 1814; Foster’s Alumni Oxen.; 
Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. vi. 252-4; Dibiin’a 
Reminisconces, ii. 642-3; Gent. Meg. 1810 i. 
03, 179, 1814 ii. 461-6, 667-70, 1835 ii. 92-3; 
Faulkner's Ealing, p. 197,] IV. P. 0. 
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ROBERTS, BARTHOLOMEW (1082 ?- 
1722), pirate, a native of Pembrokeshire, 
was about 1718 second mate of the merchant 
ship Princess, which was captured and plun¬ 
dered by pirates at Anamaboe on the Guinea 
coast. Having made several rich prizes, the 
pirates restored the Princess to her captain 
and allowed her to depart, detaining, how¬ 
ever, the largor part of her crew. Among 
those who remained with them Roberts 
quietly distinguished himself by his activity 
and courage, so that when, after he had been 
with the pirates only six weeks, their cap¬ 
tain, Howel Davis, was killed in a fray at 
Prince’s Island, Roberts was by general con¬ 
sent elected to the vacant command. After 
attempting, with small success, to revenge 
Davises death, the pirates crossed over to the 
coast of Brazil, and off Bahia fell in with a 
fleet of merchant ships under the escort of 
two inen-of-war. By a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and boldness Roberts made him¬ 
self mastor of the ship which was pointed 
out to him os the richest in the fleet, and 
Bucceedod in carrying her off. She proved 
to have a most valuable cargo as well as a 
large quantity of gold and precious stones; 
and the pirates, taking her to Surinam, were 
able to drivo a brisk trade and indulge in 
wild dchanchory. There Roberts left them 
for a while, and in a small sloop went out to 
look for an American ship laden with stores 
suoh as he needed. He failed in meeting 
her, and was set by the current far to lee¬ 
ward of his port, which ho was unable to re¬ 
gain; and a fortnight later learned that the 
lieutenant whom he had left in charge at 
Surinam had played him false, and with the 
whole ship’s company had gone off with the 
ship and the prize. 

Roberts, left nearly destitute, sailed for 
Barbados, picking up some small prizes on 
the way, and recruiting his numbers. Near 
Barbados be was met by a couple of vessels 
which the governor had fitted out to appre¬ 
hend him; and, after heating them off, went 
to Dominica, where he was joined by a num¬ 
ber of New England men, smugglers appa¬ 
rently, whose vessel had been seized by a 
Martinique parde da la cSte, He thus found 
himself sufficiently strong to go in quest of 
further adventures. At Newfoundland they 
did an enormous amount of damage, burn¬ 
ing or sinking some thirty of the fishing 
vessels and capturing a French ship, mount¬ 
ing twenty-six guns, to which they turned 
over. Out of their prizes they obtained 
many recruits, and were a formidable force 
when they relumed to tlio West Indies. 
There they cruised for some months, till, 
finding booty becoming scarce, they crossed 


over to the coast of Africa. They made 
several rich prizes there, and among them 
a large frigate-built ship belonging to the 
Royal African Company. Of this Roberts 
took command, mounted forty guns on hoard 
her, and named her the Royal Fortune. 
Most of her men joined the pirates, and the 
cruise continued with marked success tiU, on 
5 Feb. 1721-2, the two ships were found 
under Cape Lopez by Captain Chaloner Ogle 
[q. v.l of the Swallow, who successively cap¬ 
tured the Royal Fortune’s consort and tne 
Royal Fortune herself. Roberts was killed 
in the action; many of his companions were 
afterwards hanged, and the coast was for the 
time clear. 

Roberts is described as a tall dark man of 
about forty, of good natural parts, and of 
reckless courage. In a society devoted to 
drunkenness, he seems to have been com¬ 
paratively temperate, and, though living by 
plunder, to have been comparatively humane. 

[GeneralHistory oftbemoat notorious Pirates, 
by Charles Johnson, a work in which strict accu¬ 
racy u not to be looked for, though the Life of 
Roberts appears to be substantially correct. The 
story of Roberts’s death, of the capture of the 
Royal Fortune and the punishment of her crew, 
was officially told by Ogle in his reports to the 
admiralty. There is nothing in Roberts’s career 
to connect him with Scott's Cleveland in the 
' Pirate,’ but the names of Cleveland’s associates 
are taken from those who accompanied Roberts.] 

J. It. L, 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1767-1819), lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, after servingfor a few months 
in an independent company and in the 22nd 
dragoons, became lieutenant in the 1st life- 

f uards on 12 Aug.1794, andcaptainon26 Sept, 
799. He exchanged to half pay in 1801, 
and was brought hack to full pay in the 61st 
foot on 26 Feb. 1804. He went with that 
regiment to Portugal in 1808, served as 
brigade-major to General Leith during the 
retreat to Corufia, and lost his right hand 
in the affair at Lugo. It was shot through 
in two places as he was in the act of killing 
a French officer. 

He received a brevet majority on 4 June 
1811, and on 12 Deo. of that year became 
major in the 61st. He was in temporary 
command of that regiment at Vittorm, for 
which he received a gold medal and was 
made brevet lieutenant-colonel (21 June 
1818). The 61st belonged to Lord Dal- 
housie’s division, and, atter Soult’s unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to relieve Pampeluna, it 
took part (still under Roberts's command) 
in the attack upon the retiring French at 
Ostiz on 80 July, which Wellington de¬ 
scribed as admirably conducted and executed. 
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A month later tlie regiment was severely 
engaged on the Bidassoa in the combat of 
Vera, and Roberts received a bullet in the 
back, -which, could not be extracted, and 
which incapacitated him for further service 
in the field. lie retired irom the army on 
22 Junel816,and died at Havre in April 1819. 

He is said to have been the author of 4 The 
Military Adventures of Johnny Newoome, 
with an Account of his Campaigns in the 
Peninsula and in Pall Mall,’ which was 
illustrated with fifteen coloured sketches by 
Rowlandson, and published in 1816. It is a 
poem of nearly three thousand lines, of little 
merit, hut popular enough at the time to 
reach a second edition in the following year, 
aud to encourage imitations, chief of which 
woe 4 The Adventures of Johnny Newoome 
in the Navy,’ 1818, a poem by John Mitford 
(1782-1831) [q.v.j 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 490; Wheater’a Records 
of the Services of the Fifty-First Regiment; 
Grogo's Rowlandson the Caricaturist, ii. 298.] 

E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1790-1864), painter, 
was born at Stoclibridge, a suburb of Edin¬ 
burgh, on 24 Oct. 1790. His parents were 
of humble rank. Ilia father, a shoemaker, 
recognised, however, his son’s talent for 
drawing, and gave him the best chance in Ms 
power by apprenticing him to one Beugo, a 
houee-painter and decorator. Roberts re¬ 
mained for seven years with Beugo, and at 
the end of thiB time determined to try Ms 
hand at scene-painting. His first engage¬ 
ment in a theatre was given him by a travel¬ 
ling company at Carlisle. After this begin¬ 
ning he secured more regular work, first at 
Glasgow and then at Edinburgh. In 1822 
he was on the permanent staff of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. In the intervals of his 
work at the theatre he found time to paint 
several architectural pieces for exhibition. 
Later in the year he obtained an engage¬ 
ment in the scene-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre, whereupon he left Edinburgh aud 
settled in London. Two years later he de¬ 
serted Drurv Lane for the rival house of 
Oovent Garden, and shortly afterwards he 
paid his first visit to the continent. His 
holiday was spent chiefly among the old 
coast towns of Normandy, whence he brought 
back many sketches and studies of Gothic 
churches and buildings. In this same year 
(1824) he became a member of the Society 
of British Artists, and an exhibitor at the 
Suffolk Stroet galleries. In 1826 he sent 
his first contribution, a picture of Rouen 
Cathedral, to the Royal Academy, but for 
Borne years afterwards he exhibited only at 
Suffolk Street. Gradually, however, as his 


reputation grew, he deserted the exhibitions 
of the British Artists, and in 1836resigned 
his membership in order to seek the higher 
honours of the academy. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1839, and R.A. in 1841. 

His improved position gave him more 
leisure for travel, aud I 10 visited most of the 
countries of Europe in search of picturesque 
subjects, oven extending bis wanderings 1 so 
for afield ns Egypt and Syria. Towards the 
close of liis life lie was content to paint the 
more familiar beauties of England, and al¬ 
most the last work on which he was engaged 
was a series of views on the Thames. He 
was a very popular artist in Ms day, though 
liis reputation has now suffered a not un¬ 
deserved eclipse. During his lifetime he 
found a ready sale not only for his pictures 
but for the lithographic reproductions of the 
drawings made during his journeys abroad. 
The most successful of these wero ‘ Pictu¬ 
resque Sketches in Spain’ (1837), 4 Sketches 
in the Holy Land and Syria’ (1812), and 
1 Italy, Classical, Hislorical, and Picturesque ’ 
(I860). In 1861 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for tho Great Exhibition. 
On 26 Nov. 1804 he had an apoplectic seizure 
in tho Btreet, and died a few hours later. He 
was buried in Norwood cemetery. The Na¬ 
tional Gallery owns a good though small 
example of his art in the ‘ Interior of Burgos 
Cathedral ;' at Edinburgh he is represented 
by a 4 Sunset View at Rome,’ and at South 
Kensington by a large selection of views and 
studies of picturesque architecture in Spain, 
Italy,_ Egypt, and Scotland. Two of his 
best pictures are in the gallery of the city 
of London. 

The art of Roberts, modified by the various 
influences under which ho came, divides it¬ 
self into three periods. His most pleasing 
works are those painted before 1840, and 
dealing with scenes of western Europe. In 
these he was clearly guided by Dutch exem¬ 
plars, and his defects as a colourist are least 
apparent. After his visit to the East he 
painted more thinly and coldly, while in his 
latest pictures from Italy the chilly tones 
beoome hard and hlack. It is as a draughts¬ 
man and as an organiser of masses that he 
shows most facility. He had a considerable 
sonse of architectural effect; and he under¬ 
stood how to subordinate detail without 
losing richness. A portrait of Roberts by 
J. J, Napier belongs to Mr. Algernon Graves. 
There is another portrait engraved from a 
photograph by D. J. Pound. 

[Life of David Roberts, R.A., by Jamas Bal- 
lantine (Edinburgh, 1808); Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists of the British School; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers.] W. A, 
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ROBERTS, EMMA. (1794 P-1840), 
author, bom about. 1794, was the posthu¬ 
mous daughter of Captain William Roberts, 
at one time in the Russian service, and after¬ 
words paymaster in an English regiment. 
Her uncle, Thomas Roberts, raised the 111th 
regiment in 1791, and became a general 
in 1814. Her girlhood was spent with her 
mother, a lady of some literary pretensions, 
at Bath. Later on, when studying at the 
British Museum, she made the acquaintance 
of Lratitio E. London (L. E. L.) Her first 
hook, ‘Memoirs of the Rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster,’ was published in 1827. 
In the following yaor, alter her mother’s 
death, she wunt out to India with her sister, 
who had married Captain Robert Adair 
McNaghten, 61st Bengal Infantry (retired 
1839). 1 There cannot he,' she wrote in one 
of her books, ‘a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman in India who 
hae been induced to follow the fortunes of 
her married sister under the delusive expec¬ 
tation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for 
the far-famed luxuries of the East. With 
the McNaghtens she lived at various stations 
in Upper India till 1831, when, her sister 
dying, she went to Calcutta. There she 
devoted herself more closely to literature 
and journalism, editing and writing for the 
‘ Oriental Observer.’ In 1832, when suffering 
from overwork, she returned to England. In 
London she wrote articles for the 'Asiatic 
Journal,’ edited ‘A New System of Domestic 
Cookery,’ 1840, and did other literary work. 
In September 1839 she started a second time 
for the East, undertaking to write an ac¬ 
count of her outward voyage and of hor ob- 
semtiona in Western India for the ‘Asiatic 
Journal.’ Travelling by the overland route, an 
arduous adventure Tor a lady in those days, 
she reachod Bombay in November, and, after 
a short stay at Government House, settled 
down in the Buburb of Bareli, where she set 
to work on a book about the presidency. She 
also became odilor of a new weekly paper, 
‘Tho Bombay United Service Gazette,’and 
interested herself in a scheme for providing 
Indian women with suitablo employment. 
When on a visit to Colonel Ovaus, political 
resident at Sattara, in April 1840, she was 
taken ill, and, having boon moved for change 
of air to Poona, died there at the house of 
her friend, Colonel Campbell, on 16 Sept, 
1840. She had all but completed her in¬ 
vestigations, and had arranged for hor return 
home in October. A Menu who had known 
her at Calcutta wrote that ‘ she evinced less 
of what is known as blue than any one of 
her contemporaries, excepting Miss London.' 


Besides the works noticed, she published: 
1. ‘ Oriental Scenes, Dramatic Sketches and 
Tales, with other Poems,’ Calcutta, 1830; 
another edition, Loudon, 1832. 2. ‘ Scenes 
and Characteristics of Hindostan,’ 3 vols. 
1835,12mo. 3. ‘The East India Voyager,’ 
London, 1839. 4. ‘Notes of an Overland 
Journey to Bombay’ (posthumous), London, 

[Memoir prefixed to Notes of an Overland 
Journey; Memoirs of Literary Lorlies, by Mrs. 
Elwood; Gent. Mag. 3811, i. 641.] S.W. 

ROBERTS, FRANCIS, D.L. (1609- 
1676), puritan, son of Heniy Roberta, was 
born at Methley, near Leeds, in 1609. He en¬ 
tered Trinity College, Oxford, in the beginning 
of 1025, and matriculated on 3 Nov. 1626 
(B. A. 12 Feb. 1629, and M.A. 20 June 1632). 
Having taken orders, he joined the presby- 
terian party at the outbreak of tbe civil war, 
and took the covenant. In 1643 he was in¬ 
stituted tD St. Augustine’s, Watling Street 
[Commons' Journals, iii. 148), and on 12 Feb. 
1649 was presented by his patron, Arthur 
Oapel, first earl of Essex [q. v.L to the rec¬ 
tory of Wrington, Somerset. He became a 
zealous partisan of the Somerset puritans, 
and was appointed in 1664 assistant to the 
commissioners, or triers, to eject scandalous 
ministers, At the Restoration he conformed 
to the ceremonies and took the oaths. On 
the appointment of Lord Essex aB lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, Roberts was nominated 
(23 March 1673) his first chaplain, and was 
created D.D. of Dublin while in that office. 
He died at Wrington in the end of 1676, 
and was buried near his wife, who pre¬ 
deceased him. FivB daughters survived him. 
To Hannah, the fourth daughter, he be¬ 
queathed his ‘ virginalls with all the virginall 
books and lessons.’ Roberts possessed con¬ 
siderable estatesinYatton. Tothechurohand 
parishioners he bequeathed five folio booke— 
his own ‘Clevis Bibliorum’and ‘God’s Cove¬ 
nant ’—with three volumes of Foxe’s ‘ Book 
of Martyrs,’ which he had some time pre¬ 
viously ‘ set and chained in the church.’ 

Roberts was a soholarly writer. His 
‘Olavis Bibliorum,'being an analysis of the 
contents of the Bible with annotations for 
students, and a preface by Calamy, was pub¬ 
lished in London, 1648, 8vo, ana a portion 
of it at Edinburgh, 12mo, in the following 
year (Srd edition, London, 1 866, 4to; 4th 
edition, 1676, fol.) Being dissatisfied with 
existing versions of the Psalms, he published 
anonymously, and without place or date, ‘The 
Book of Praises' (1944), an essay in transla¬ 
tion containing Psalms xo.-cvii. At the re¬ 
quest of ‘judicious ministers and Christians,’ 
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lie included in the third edition of the' Clavia ’ Watt, whom Allibone follows seems - 
an entire metrical version of tho Psalms, those identify Roberts with a Mr. Roberts ivho 
previously issued standing separately as the was shipwrecked in 1692, and whose storv 
‘ Fourth Book of the Book of Hymns and of the disastor is published in Ilacke’s ‘Col 
Praises.’ Besides funeral sermons for Aider- lection of Original Voyages ’ (London small 
man and Mrs, Jackson of Bristol, and small 8vo, 1099); but Mr. Roberts, commander 
devotional manuals, Roberts published an and part ownor of the vessel wrecked in 169“> 
ingenious chart, ‘Synopsis of Theology or can scarcely have been less than sixty in 
Divinity,’ London, 16-10, for the benefit of 1722; whereas George Roberts ib described 
bis flock, and ‘Mysterium & Medulla Biblio- as a man of about tbirty-flve. William Lee 
rum, the Mysterie and Marrow of the Bible, (Life of Defoe , &c.) makes no mention of 
namely, God’s Covenants with Man,’London, Roberts’s narrative, thus tacitly denying 
1607, fol., alearned commentary upon biblical Defoe's connection with it. 1 ° 

te 5i?' . , . . , [Authorities in text.] j jr T, 

His portrait at tho age of forty, engraved 

by Thomas Cross, is in the second edition ol’ ROBERTS, GEORGE (d. 1860), anti- 
his ‘ A Communicant Instructed ’ (1651). { query, was born at Lyme Regia, on the bor- 

[Wood’s Athenas Oxon. iii. 1054; "Wood's j “Pi's of Dorset, where he was chiefly edu- 
Fasti,«d. Bliss, i. 438; Taylor’s Biogr. Leodicnsis, oated. . He afterwards kept a grammar school 
1866, p. 660 ; Granger’sBiogr. Hist, of England, there in Broad Street, Cannon Liddon being 
ii. 189, iii. 40; Kennett’s Register, p. 920; one of his pupils. He acted as mayor of 
Foster’s Alumni, early ser. iii. 1201 ; Ormo'e the town in 1848-9 and 1864-6. From the 
Bibliotheca Biblica,p. 376 ; Darling’s Cyclopsed. age of eleven he dovoted himself to the 
Bibl. p. 2664; Notes and Queries, 4lh ser. history of the place and studied its archives 
v. 630 ; Robb's Biogr. Diet. ; Will 42, Boneo, at ]j e spent much time in inspecting other ma- 
Somerset House.] C. F. S. nuscript records, and he soon became known 

ROBERTS, GEORGE (Ji. 1720), mariner, to the literary world for his knowledge of 
was the reputed author of ‘ Tho Four Years’ local history, ne corresponded with Sir 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts; being a Walter Scott and was occasionally consulted 
Series of uncommon Events whioh befell by Macaulay, who quoted him as an autho- 
him in a Voyage to the Islands of the Ca- nty on the Incidents of the invasion by the 
naries, Cape de Verde, and Barbadoes . . . Bnke of Monmouth, Hepworth Dixon, in 
written by himself’ (8vo, 1726). According his_ ‘Life of Admiral Blake,’ acknowledged 
to this work, Roberts, after having been en- obligations to Roberts. About 1867 he re¬ 
gaged for several years in the Guinea trade moved to Dover, where he died on 27 May 
as captain of a ship, engaged himself in 1721 1860, aged 67. 

as ohief mate for a voyage to Virginia, Roberts publishod: 1. ‘The History of 
touching at Madeira, the Canaries, and Bar- Lvme Regis,’ 1823. 2. ‘ A Guide descriptive 
bados. At Barbados, however, as the result of the Beauties of Lyme Regia, with a De- 
of a difference of opinion with his captain, scription of the Great Storm [of 23 Nov.] 
he fitted out a smallsloop, in which he under- 1824/ already published in the ‘Sherborne 
took a voyage to Guinea; but, being captured Mercury,’ and issued separately (1830). 
by pirates, who cleared the sloop out and 3. ‘ History and Antiquities of the Borough 
detained bis men, he was sont adrift, without of Lyme Regis and Uharmoutli/ 1884 (in- 
sails, without provisions, and with no ship, corporating a large part of No. 1. Two adi- 
mates hut a hoy and a child. After various tions were issued, and 1 o one of them was ap- 
dilficulties, the sloop was finally wrecked on pended a tract on ‘ The Municipal Govem- 
the unfrequented island of St. John, one of ment of Lyme Regis and an Account of the 
the Cape Verd Islands, where Roberts re- Corporation/ which was also issued aepa- 
nminatl two years, and got back to England rately). 4.' Etymological and Explanatory 
in June 1726. It is suggested ("Wilson, Dictionary of the Terms and Language of 
Life of Defoe fill. 643) that tho narrative is Geology/ 1839; praised by Dean Buck- 
fictitious, and was written by Defoe, and land. 6 . ‘ Account of the Mighty Landslip 
this suggestion has been adoptod in the at Dowlands and Bindon, near Lyme Regis, 
British Museum ‘Catalogue.’ It seems un- on 26 Dec. 1839’(1840). This tract went 
authorised and unnecessary. The stylo is through five editions in that year, 6 .‘Terms 
rather that of some humble and incompetent and Language of Trade and Commerce/ 1841, 
imitator of Defoe, whose story is very pro- 7. ‘ Life, Progresses, ondRebollion of James, 
bably based on fact. No reason can be Duke of Monmouth, with a full Account of 
alleged for doubting the existence of Roberts the Bloody Assize/ 1844, 2 vols. 8 . ‘The 
or the substantial truth of the narrative. Social History of the People of the Southern 
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Counties of England, in Past Centuries,' 1856, 
dedicated to Lord Macaulay, and mainly based 
on tlie archives of Lyme Regis and Wey¬ 
mouth, the proceedings of the Dorset County 
Sessions, 1625-87, and the proceedings be¬ 
fore the Dorchester magistrates, 1664-1661. 
Its vulup has been acknowledged by succes¬ 
sive historians, 

Roberts edited for tho Camden Society in 
1848 the ‘Diary of Walter Yonge.’ Prom 
an autograph note in his copy of the ‘ His¬ 
tory of the Mutiny at Spitnead and the 
Novo’ (1842), which is quoted in ‘Notes 
and Queries ’ (6th ser. xii. 807, 866), it ap¬ 
pears that lie claimed to have compiled the 
original manuscript of that work. It was 
afterwards mutilated by William Johnson 
Neale [q. v.], to whom it in usually attri¬ 
buted, 

[dent. Mug. 1800, ii. 103, 201 ; Athenmum, 
23 June I860, p. 850 ; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dor¬ 
set. pp. 168-70; Hutchins's Dorset (1804), ii. 
60, 77.] W. P. O. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE EDWARD (1881- 
1806), geologist and author, born at Bir¬ 
mingham in 1881, was brought up at Kid¬ 
derminster, and early manifested an interest 
in natural science, devoting himself es¬ 
pecially to the geology of Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire, and the adjacent ports of 
Wales. He wrote sundry small books— 
some dealing with the physical and geolo¬ 
gical features of this region, tho most im¬ 
portant being ‘The Racks of Worcester¬ 
shire* (I860); others, for children, blend¬ 
ing the acids of science with the sweets of 
imagination. Ah part of his more serious 
work, ho contributed two papers to the 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological So¬ 
ciety of London,’ and was joint author of 
two others. The Royal Society’s ‘Cata¬ 
logue’gives a list of seventeen others con¬ 
tributed to the ‘ Geologist,’ tho 1 Geological 
Magazino,’ the ‘Anthropological Review,’ 
&c. Roberts also wrote for the 1 Reader,’ the 
‘Intellectual Observer,’ and other paperB. 
For the last ilve years of his life bo was olerk 
to the Goologioal Society of London, was 
elected a follow of that society in 1864, and 
honorary secretary to tho Anthropological 
Society in tlio snmo year. lie died rather 
suddonly at Kidderminster, 20 Deo, 1866, 

[A fairly fall obituary notioo, with an engraved 
portrait, is given in tho Journal of the An¬ 
thropological Society of London, vol, iv. p. lix,] 

T. &, B. 

ROBERTS, GRIFFITH (ft, 1670), 
Welsh grammarian, was educated at the 
university of Siena, where lie graduated 
M.D. In 1667 ho published at Milan a 

von. xvr. 


Welsh treatise on grammar (in three parts) 
of about three hundred pages. Only two 
copies are now extant—one in tho British 
Museum, the other at Peniarth. It was re¬ 
printed, with some omissions, at Carmarthen 
in 1867, and in its entirety as a supplement 
to the ‘Revue Oeltique.’ Iu 1686 he pub¬ 
lished at Rouen a catholic religious manual, 
entitled ‘Y Drych Christianogawl’ (The 
Christian Mirror’). A tract entitled ‘The 
English Roman Life,’ printed in London in 
1590, shows us ‘Dr. Robert Griffin’ as at 
that time confessor to Cardinal (Federigo) 
Borromeo (llarleian Miscellany, vii. 182). 
His friend Dr. Rosser Smith speaks of him 
in the preface to a Welsh work published in 
1611 as ‘theological canon of the mother 
church of Milan.’ 

[Hanes Llenyddiaelli Gymroig, by Gweirydd 
np Rhys; Llyfryddiueth y Cymry; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit -Hib. p. 036; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen.] J. E. L. 


ROBERTS or ROBARTS, HENRY 
(Jl. 1000), author, whose works are all of 
extreme rarity, may be identical with the 
‘ Henrie Roberts, one of the sworne esquires ’ 
of Queen Elizabeth and envoy from her high¬ 
ness to ‘ Mully Hamet, emperour of Morocco 
and king of Fes,’ in 1686, whose ombaBsage 
is recounted in Hakluyt's 1 Voyages ’ (1589, 
pp. 287-9). He was subsequently attached 
to the court of James I, and was present at 
the festivities upon the occasion of the visit 
of Christian IV of Denmark to England in 
1006. 


His ascertained works are: 1. ‘A most 
friendly farewell, Giuen by a welwiller to 
the right worshipful Sir Frauncis Drake, 
ICnight, Generali of her Maiesties Nauv, 
which be appointed for this his honorable 
voiage, and the rest of the fleete bound to 
the Southward, and to all the Gentlemen 
his followers and c&ptaineB in this exploite, 
who set sale from Wolwich the xv. day of 
Iuly, 1686 . . imprinted at London by 
WalterMantell and Thomas Lawe, 8 leaves, 
4toj the only copy known iB at Britwell. 
2. ‘ Robertas his Welcomme of Good Will 
to Capt. Candishe’ [PCavendish]; licensed 
to John Wolfe 8 Dec. 1688; no copy- 
known (Abbeb, Stationers' Hegist, ii. 238). 
8. ‘ An Epitaphe vpon y* Death of the Erie 
of Leicester, by Hen. Itobsrtes;’ licensed to 
John Charlwood 6 Dec, 1589_ (Aims, ed. 
Herbert, ii. 1106; Abbeb, Hegist. ii. 2616). 
Tliie is the only work by Roberts to which 
ltitson alludes; no copy exists. 4. ‘ Fames 
Trumpet Soundings, or Commemorations of 
the Famous Liues and Deatbes of the two 
Right Honourable Knights of England: the 


4ir 
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Hight Honourable Sir Walter Mildmay 
ana Sir Martin Cnlthrop, Lord Mayor . . . 
who deceased this year, 1589. ... At Lon¬ 
don printed by I. 0. for Thomas Httckott/ 
1689, 4to (Auber, Jtegist. ii. 24(36); in¬ 
scribed to ‘Ma. Anthony Mildmay;’ the 
only copy known is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum; reprinted in Huth’s ‘ Fugi¬ 
tive Tracts/ 1st ser. 1876. 6. ‘ A Defiance 
to Fortune. Proclaimed by Andrugio, noble 
Poke of Saxony, declaring his miseries, and 
continually crossed with inconstant Fortune, 
the banishment of liimuelfe, his wife and 
children. Whereunto is adioyned the honor¬ 
able Warres of Galastino, Duke of MiUaine, 
in reuenge of his wrongs vpon the trayte- 
rous Saxons/ London, 1590,4to, Copies are 
in the Malone collection at the Bodleian, and 
at Britwell; a second part was licensed to 
Abel Jeffes in 1692. 6. 1 Our Ladys Rotorne 
to England, accompanied with saint Frances 
and the good lesus of Viana in Portugal!, 
who commingfrom Brasoll,ariuedatClauelly 
in Deuonshire, the third of Juno 1692; ’ a 

E sean upon the capture of a Spanish ship, 
london, 1692,4to. The only copy known is 
in the Britwell Library. 7. ‘ Newes from the 
Leuane Seas, describing the many perrilous 
events of the most worthy deseruiug gentle¬ 
man, Edward (Denham, Esquire . . . with 
a Relation of his Troubles and Indirect 
Dealings of the King Argere in Barbarie/ 
London, 1594,4to (BntishMuseum). 8. 'The 
Trumpet of Fame: or Sir FraunceB Drakes 
and Sir lohn nawkins Farewell/ London, 
1595, 4to. The only copy known is in the 
Britwell Library. It was reprinted at the Leo 
Priory Press, with a preface by Park, 1818; 
it celobrates in homely decasyllabic verse 
the departure of Drake and 'Hawkins on 
tbeir unsuccessful Porto Rico expedition. 
9. ‘Pheander, the MaydenKnight; describing 
Mb honourable Trauailes and hautie attempts 
in Armes, with his successe in loue. Enter- 
laced with many pleasant discourses . . .; ’ 
printed by Thomas Creede, London, 1695, 
4to; on imperfect copy is at Britwell; a 
‘fourth’ edition, with a slightly modified 
title, 1017, 4to, is also at Britwell; and 
another edition, 1601,4to, is at Bridgewater 
House. 10. 1 Houovrs Conquest, wherin is 
contained the Famous Hystorie of Edward 
of Lancaster, recounting his Honoumblo 
Travailes io Jerusalem . . .; printed by 
Thos. Creede/1608, 4to; in the Douce col¬ 
lection in the Bodleian. 11. ‘Ilaigh for 
Deuonshire. A pleasant Discourse of sixe 
gallant Merchants of Deuonshire/ London, 
1000, 4to; this is a shameless plagiarism 
from the * Six Worthy Yeomen of the West ’ 
of Thomas Deloney [q, v,] The only copy 


known is in the Britwell Library fsee nn 
article by W. B. Pye in the ■ Western Ant " 

O ’ February 1886). 12. 'The Most 

1 and Honourable Eutertainement of 
the Famous and Renowmed King, Christem 
the Fourth, King of Denmark . . .who with 
aFIeete of Gallant Ships arrived on Tlmrsdav 
the 16 day of Iuly 1000 at Tylbery Hone 
London, 1006,4to (Huth Library ■ reprinted 
in ‘ITarleian Miscellany/ ix. 481, and in 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James 1/ vol. ii.) 
18. ‘England’s Farewell to Christian'the 
Fourth, Famous King of Denmark/ London 
1606,4 to; dedicated to Sir Jokn Jolles, sheriff 
of London (British Museum and Huth 
Library ; reprinted in ‘HarleianMiscellanv,’ 
ix. 440, and in Nichols’s ‘Progresses of 
James I, 1 vol. ii.) 14. ‘ A True Relation of 
a most worthy and notable Fight, performed 
... by two small Shippes of the Citie of 
London: the Vineyard and the Vnieome 
. . . against Sixe great dallies of Tunes/ 
London [1016], 4to, The only copy known 
is at Britwell. 


[Notes kindly supplied l>y Mr. R. E. Graves 
of the British Museum; Hazlitt’s Handbookand 
Collections and Notos ; Hunter's Chorus V.itum 
(Addit. MS. 24488. p, 330 ); Huth Library Cata¬ 
logue; Bodleian Library Catalogue; Ritson’s 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Pootica; Ames’s Typogr. An¬ 
tiquities, ed. Herbert; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual. 
(Bohn), p. 2108; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.] T. S. 

ROBERTS, HENRY (d. 1876), archi¬ 
tect, was a pupil of O. FowW, and was also 
in tho office of Sir ltobort Smirke [q. v.] In 
1824 he gained two modals of the Society of 
Arts. lie designed in 1831-3 Fishmongers’ 
Hall, in 1886 Camberwell grammar school, 
in 1844 the first railway station erected 
at Loudon Bridge, and in 1846 St. Paul’s 
Church, East Smitbfield. He was architect 
to Lord. Shaftesbury’s Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes, and 
designed many buildings for this purpose in 
St, Giles's, Theobald’s Road, and elsewhere. 
He also interested himself in the housing of 
the poor in Belgium and Italy. He died at 
Florence in April 1876, 

[Diet, of Archil ecture; Illustrated London 
Nows, iv. 78, viii. 321; Civil Engineer, vi. 403, 
464, xxiii. 237, 32S, 373.] C. D. 

ROBERTS, Sin HENRY GEE (1800- 
1860), major-general, horn at Chosen House, 
near Gloucester, on 18 July 1800, was second 
son of William Roberts, M.D., by Margaret, 
daughter of Roynon Jones. He obtained a 
cadetship in the EastlndiaCompany’s service 
in 1818, and on 11 April 1819 was commis¬ 
sioned as lieutenant in the 13th native in- 
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fantry, Bombay establishment. In 1820-2 lie 
saw somo service in Abmadabad and Malii 
]iantha against the coolies and others. He 
was promoted captain on 22 July 1824, and 
in 1826 he was given the command of the 
resident's escort m Cutch, the resident being 
Major (aftorwardsSirllanry) Pottinger(q. v.]_ 
of his regiment. The recent annexation ot 
Oiitch had irritated the ameers of Sind, who 
encouraged the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes to make incursions. Forces had to be 
raised to meet them, and Roberts was placed 
in command of the Cutch irregular horse. He 
was soon afterwards employed politically, as 
assistant to the resident, and succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing order and quiet among the inhabi¬ 
tants of Thar, tho district to the north of 
dutch, who had hitherto been inveterate rob¬ 
bers and cat tie-lifters. He had an important 
share in dm ing the -Khosas out of the dis¬ 
trict. Sir Barlle Frcre afterwards wrote of 
him: 1 He used the influence acquired as a 
daring sportsman and a successful soldier to 
ive to tlie wretched people about him their 
rst experience of power used for other pur¬ 
poses than tyranny and oppression, and. of 
intelligence directed to protect the right 
and punish the wrong door.’ 

Alter three years’ furlough in England, 
Roberts was selected, to raise a regiment of 
irregular cavalry in Gujarat, which ho com¬ 
manded till 1841. He had become major in 
tho 13th native infantry on 9 Nov. 1836, and 
in 1841 he was promoted to he lieutenant- 
colonel, commanding the 11th native in¬ 
fantry, from which ho was transferred 1 on 
23 Nov. to the 20lli native infantry. With 
this rogiment ho took part in Sir Charles 
Napier's cumpaign in Sind in 1843 [see Na¬ 
pier, Sir Oiurt, ns Jambs]. As second in 
command he was left at Sukkur during Na¬ 
pier's advance on Ilaidarabad in February, 
and. waB not present at Metvnee, _ ‘ An ener¬ 
getic officer, good in every situation ’ (as Sir 
William Napior describes him), he sent or 
reinforcements, which contributed to_th« 
victory of Ilaidarabad. Napier cordially 
acknowledged his assistance, and wrotr 
eight years afterwards: 1 It was impossibli 
to oxceed tho boldness and readiness of the 
support ho gave me in the south, at greai 
risE, enfeebling himself in the north.’ 

In Hay 1848 Roberts was ordered down 
the Indus to Soliwnu, with fifteen hundred 
mon, to co-operate in tho movements for in¬ 
tercepting Shere Mohamcd. There heleaml 
that the brother of Shere Mohamed, witl 
three thousand men, was encamped at Pirari 
fourteon miles to tho west. By a night marcl 
on 8 June, with a troop of horse and flvi 
companies of fool, he reached tho camp. IT- 


ent hfs cavalry round to prevent a retreat, 
uptured the ameer and his guns, and com- 
detely dispersed his force. Napier wrote 
-f this to Lord Ellenhorough as a most bril- 
iant exploit, and thought it would have the 
greatest moral effect throughout Sind. Ro- 
ierts then crossed to the left bank of the 
.ndus, and, in combination with Napier and 
General John Jacob [q.v.J converged upon 
Shere Mohamed, whose troop3 were ulti¬ 
mately attacked and routed by Jacob. 

This put an end to the fighting in Sind, 
ind Roberts was sent hack to Dutch as re- 
ident, with the command of the troops. 
The chiefs trelcoined him as an old friend, 
and his administration proved most success¬ 
ful in repressing disorder and allaying feuds 
of long standing. When Napier gave up the 
command in India in 1831, he wrote to the 
commandor-in-chiof in Bombay that Roberts 
was the best officer in the Bombay army, and 
perhaps in India, of his rank, and that he had 
ihown in Cutch that his abilities as an ad¬ 
ministrator were equal to those he possessed 
for war. 

He became colonel of the 21st native in¬ 
fantry on 24 Feh. 1862, and major-general on 
28 Nov. 1854. He held commands succes¬ 
sively in the southern division, at Satara, 
and at Karachi; and in May 1853 received, 
the command of the Rajputana field force. 
He went home on leave, and returned to 
India in May 1867 at the beginning of the 
mutiny. During tho latter half of that year 
he commanded the northern division of the 
Bombay army, and the government expressed 
its sense of the judgment, resolution, and 
self-reliance with which he acquitted him¬ 
self of his most arduous duties at that time. 
In January 1858, when it had become pos¬ 
sible to use the Bombay army against the 
mutineers, he was appointed to the command 
of the Riyputana field force. On 30 March 
he took Kotah by assault after a week’s 
siege, capturing ssventy-five guns. One bri¬ 
gade of his force was then detached to assist 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Baron Strath- 
naim) [q. v.l, and the remainder was divided 
between Nimoch and Nasirabad to cover 
Rajputana against inroads from the east. 

After the capture of Gwalior, the native 
leader, Tantia Topee, made for Jaipur, hut 
Roberts anticipated him there. He then 
turned southward, made an attempt on Tonk, 
and tried to make his way up the Bamas into 
the Mewar hill-country. Roberts fell in with 
him at Sanganir on 8 Aug, 1868 and drove 
him off. On the 14th Roberts again came 
up with him, drawn up in position on the 
Bamas, aud defeated him, taking his gnus 
and killing about a thousand men. Tantia 

4m2 
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escaped to the east. Roberts soon afterwards 
handed over his force to General (afterwards 
Sir John) Michel fa. ▼.], and was appointed 
commissioner ana commander of the troops 
in Gujarat. 

He received the thanks of parliament for 
his services, with the medal and clasp for 
Central India, and was made K.O.B, on 
14 May 18C9. He left India in 1859, and 
died on 0 Oct. 1800 at Hazeldine House, Red- 
morley d’Abitdt, in Worcestershire. 

He married Julia, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Railces of Longhope, Gloucestershire, 
on 2 May 1888; and he left two sons, both 
soldiers, and one daughter. 

[Wilson's Hist, of India, vol. viii. j Rapier's 
Conquest of Scinde, and Life and Opinions of Sir 
0. .T. Napier; Malleson’s Hist, of the Mutiny; 
Royal Engineers Prof. Papers, new ser. vol. viii. 
(for siege of Kotnli); East India Company’s 
Reg.; Gent. Meg. 1800, ii. 605 ; Illustrated 
London News, 17 Nov. 1800; private informa¬ 
tion.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (Jl. 1504-1606), 
printer, was made free of the Company of 
Stationers on 27 June 1604, and on 24 June 
1667 began to take apprentices. The first 
entry to him is for ‘ An almanacks and pro- 
nostication of Master Roberta Moore, 1670 ’ 

S Akedb, Transcript of the Registers, i. 2J0, 
26, 402). He was one of several who peti¬ 
tioned tne company for pardon on 27 Jon. 
1677-8, after having presented certain com¬ 
plaints (ib. ii. 880). With R. Watkins he 
had a patent for almanacs and prognostica¬ 
tions for twenty-one years from 12 May 1588 
(ib. ii. 817-18). This patent lasted to the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. James I granted 
for ever the right to the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany from 29 Oct. 1608 (ib. iii. 16). Roberts 
took over John Oharlewood’s hooks on 31 May 
1694 (ib. ii. 661-2), including the right of 
printing playbills, which William Jaggard 
unsuccessfully applied for. About 1696 
Roberts probably married Oharlewood’s 
widow, Alice. He is also said to have 
married a daughter of Heyes the stationer. 
The court of assistants ordered, on 1 Sept. 
1596, ‘ that James Roberts shall clerelyfrom 
hensforth surcease to deale with the priutinge 
of the Brief Catechisme* lately printed by 
him, and that he should deliver up all sheets 
of the book (ib. ii. 824). Ou 26 June 1596 
he was admitted into the livery (ib. ii. 872). 

‘A booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce, 
or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce,’ 
was entered to him on 22 July 1698 (ib. iii. 
122), and he printed the first edition of the 
play in 1600. He also issued the first edi¬ 
tions of 'A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 


and ‘Titus Andronieus’ in the same year 
He paid a fine on 26 March 1602 for not 
serving the rentership (ib. ii. 8331. On 
26 July 1002 he had entered to him ‘The 
Revenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmark? 
as yt was latelie acted by the Lord Cham- 
berleyne his sorvantes ’ (ib. iii. 212). The 
first edit ion was printed by N. Ling in 1003 • 
the second and third impressions were 
printed by Roberts for Ling in 1604 and 
1605. One other Shakespearean entry to 
him is for ‘ Troilus and Oressida, as yt is 
acted by my lord chnmberlen’s Men,’ 7'Feb. 
1603 (ib. iii. 223), of which the first printed 
edition came from the press of G. Eld in 
1609. The last entry is on 10 July 1600 
(ib. iii. 326). ‘ The players billes ’ and some 
books were transferred to William Jaggard 
on 29 Oct. 1616 (ib. iii. 676). A long list 
of books belonging to Roberts towards the 
end of his life is reprinted in Ames’s ‘ Typo¬ 
graphical Antiquities’ (ed. Herbert, ii. 1031- 
1032). Roberts first lived in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, at the sign of the Sun; 
he afterwards had a house in the Barbican. 
He printed down to 1600. Mr. F. G. Fleav 
(Shakespeare Manual, 1878, p. 146) says 
that ‘ he seems to have been given to piracy 
and invasion of copyright.’ 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1785, u. 
1031-2; Watt's Bibliolheca JBritannica, vol. ii., 
Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
printed to 16*10,1884,8 vols.; LowndeB'a Biblio¬ 
grapher’s Manual ( H. G.Bohn), 1864, 0 vols.; 
Collier's History of English Dramatie Poetry, 
1831, iii. 382-8; Malone’s Historical Account 
of English Stage (Variorum Shakespeare), iii. 
154.] H. R. T. 

ROBERTS, JAMES (Jl. 1776-1800), 
portrait-painter, son of James Roberts, a 
landscape engraver, by whom there are a 
few plates after George Barrel, Paul Sandby, 
Richard Wilson, and others, was born at 
Westminster, and resided there during the 
greater part of his life, no gained a pre¬ 
mium from the Socioty of Arts in 1706, 
and, though of slender abilities, achieved 
some success as a painter of small whole- 
lengths, chiefly of actors in character. Be¬ 
tween 1776 and 1781 he furnished most of 
the drawings for the portrait plates in 
Bell’s ‘ British Theatre; ’ and more than 
sixLy of these, carefully executed in water¬ 
colours on vellum, are preserved in the 
Burney collection of theatrical portraits in 
the British Museum. Roberts exhibited an¬ 
nually at the Royal Academy from 1773 to 
1784, and again from 1796 to 1799. In the 
interval he resided at Oxford, where in 1790 
he commenced the publication of a series of 
engravings of the soulptured works of the 
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H 011 . Anns Darner, from drawings by him¬ 
self; but only ono number, containing five 
plates, was issued. lie painted, for the Duke 
of Marlborough, three of the scenes in the 
private theatricals organised at Blenheim in 
1707, of which engravings by John Jones 
were published in 1788. These, like all his 
works, are treated xn a formal, inartistic 
manner. In or before 1796 Roberts was ap¬ 
pointed portrait-painter to the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence. In 1809 he published * Introductory 
Lessons, with Familiar Examples in Land¬ 
scape, for the use of those who are desirous 
of gaining some knowledge of the Art of 
l’ainting in Watercolours.’ A portrait of 
Sir John Ilawkins (1719-1789) [q. v.J, 
painted by Roberts in 1786 for the music 
school at Oxford, has been engraved. His 
portraits of Mrs. Abington as Lady Teazle 
in the 1 School for Scandal,’ and Miss Pope 
as Mrs. Ford in the * Merry "Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ belong to Lhe Garrick Club. 

[ltodgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1700-1893 ; Bryan’s Diet. ed. Arm¬ 
strong; Ohaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits.] J?. M. O’D. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1670-1610), Bene¬ 
dictine monk, born in 1576 atTrawsfynydd in 
Merionethshire, was the son of John Roberts, 
esq., of Llanfrothen, a merchant of ancient 
descent. Ho was educated as a protestant, 
and on 26 Feb. 1695-0 matrioulated at St, 
Johu’s College, Oxford. Foster's conjecture 
that he graduated B.A. from Ohrist Oliurch 
and M.A, from St. Mary Hall is erroneous. 
Leaving Oxford in 1698, he studied for a few 
months at one of the inns of court, and then 
visited Paris. There he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and entered the jesuit 
college of Saint Alban at Valladolid on 18 Oct. 
1698. In the following year he wished to 
enter tho Spanish congregation of St. Bene¬ 
dict, but tho jesuits were unwilling to lose 
him, and brought several charges against 
him, which almost deterred the Benedictine 
superiors from receiving him. Hewas able 
to prove tho falsity of the accusations. In 
1002 he was ordained priest, and was sent 
over to England as a missionary on 26 Doe. 
that year, though ho did not reach the coun¬ 
try till April 1608, He was four times ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned, once, after the failure 
of tho gunpowder plot, in the house of Tho¬ 
mas Percy’s 1 first wife,’ He was, however, 
acquitted of any complicity in the plot. On 
each occasion he was condemned to banish¬ 
ment (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1608-10, pp. 
280-10,614). Ha helped to found the house 
of St. Gregory’s, Douay, 1606-7, and became 
Its iirsl prior, lie was arrested for tho fifth 


time in 1610, and was tried under the statute 
which prohibited Roman catholic priestsfrom 
exercising their office in England. On his 
own confession he was found guilty of high 
treason, together with his companion, Thomas 
Somers, who was arraigned on the same 
charge. They were executed on 10 Dec., but 
were suffered to hang until quite dead before 
being disembowelled. Robert s's remains were 
secretly conveyed to Douay by the catholics, 
with tne exception of his right leg, which 
was intercepted on the way and buried in St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, by the orders of Arch¬ 
bishop Abbot, and an arm taken to his old 
monastery of St. Martin’s, Compostella. 

[Lo Ydnfrable Jean Roberts, by D. Bede 
Caimn.,in'RevueBtaddictina,’ 1896-6; Challo- 
ner’s Martyrs to the Catholic Faith, ed. 1878, ii. 
41-6; Pollen’s Acts of English Martyrs, Quar¬ 
terly ser. lxrv. 142-70.] E. 1. 0. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1623 P-1684), quaker 
humourist, born at Siddington, near Ciren¬ 
cester, about 1623, was son of John Ro¬ 
berts alias Hayward, a well-to-do yeoman, 
who purchased a small estate at Siddington 
in 1618. His mother was Mary, Bister of 
Andrew Solliss, a neighbouring magistrate. 
After being educated at his native place, he 
joined, soon after coming of age, the army of 
1 he parliament. Subsequently, when journey¬ 
ing to visit his family, he was waylaid and 
nearly killed by royalist soldiers, hut he Boon 
rejoined the parliamentary forces, and re¬ 
mained on active service till 1646. His father 
was then dead, and he inherited the family 
property at Siddington, where he settled and 
married. 

Though of humorous disposition, Roberts 
was always devoutly inclined, and sympa¬ 
thised with the puritans. In 1066, some eight 
ears after George Fox had established the 
ociety of Friends, ‘ it pleased the Lord to 
send two women Friends out of the north 
to Cirencester, who, inquiring after such as 
feared God, were directed “ to Roberts’s 
house. They induced their host to visit the 
quaker Richard Farnworth [q.v.l in Ban¬ 
bury gaol, and Roberts was quickly led by 
Farnworth to embrace the quaker doctrines. 
He came to know George Fox, whose mar¬ 
riage at Bristol in 1669 to Margaret Fell he 
attended. Like others of the seel, he suf¬ 
fered much persecution. For defending before 
the magistrate some Friends who had stood 
with their hats on in Oirenoester church he 
was imprisoned in Gloucester Castle in 1667, 
and released only through his uncle’s inter¬ 
position, Twice he was imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of tithes at the suit of George 
Bull [q. v.], rector of Siddington, afterwards 
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bishop of St. Davids (seeBcssi), Sufferings of 
Friends, fol. edit. i. 221), and suffered muck 
persecution otherwise. On the other hand, 
Bishop Nicholson of Gloucester befriended 
him. They amicably discussed together their 
theological differences, and on one occasion 
■when the bishop, his chancellor, and twenty 
clergymen proceeded to Tetbury, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Siddington, for an episcopal 
visitation, the party called and drank ale 
at Roberts’s house, George Bull, the rector, 
alone refusing, saying the ale was ‘full of 
hops and heresy.’ The bishop was also inte¬ 
rested in Roberts’s apparent telepathic power, 
in the way of tracking lost cattle and the like, 
which he ascribed chiefly to the exercise of 
common-sense. The bishop’s opinion of him 
was that he was ‘ a man or as good metal as 
any he ever met with, but quite out of tune.’ 
Roberts retorted that it was quite true, for 
he could not ‘ tune aftor the bishop's pipe.’ 
Roberts died in February 1683-4, and was 
buried in a burying-grouud he had given the 
quakers in his orchard. 

Roberts married, in 1010, Lydia, the orphan 
daughter of Thomas Tyndale of Melksham 
Court, Stinchcombo, (Gloucestershire. Tho 
lady's cousin, Matthew Hale [q. v.], after¬ 
wards lord chief justice, drew the marriage 
settlements. She died in 1098. By her 
Roberts had six children. 

The youngest son, Daniel Roberts 0668- 
1727), who, with a brother, was in 1683 com¬ 
mitted to Gloucester Castle for holding a 
conventicle, was allowed by the gaoler to visit 
his father during hislastillnes3, and remained 
with him until his death. lie was released 
after some months’ further detention, Justico 
George him sol f discharging all the fees, 
Daniel settled atCkosham, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1686, and wrote in 1725 the ‘ Memoir of 
the Life’ of his father. He died at Chcsliam 
on 16 Fob. 1727, having married twice, and 
leaving a son Axlel (d. 1769). Ilis ‘ Memoir 
of J ohn Roberts’ was first published at Exeter, 
1746, 8vo; second edition, Bristol, 1747, and 
reprinted over thirty times. An edition of 
1834 was edited with a proface by William 
Ilowitt. It was republished under tho title, 
‘Somo Account of Persecutions,’ &o., Phila¬ 
delphia, 1840, and edited by T. Dursloy as 
‘The Bishop and the Quaker,’London, 1865, 
8vo. An edition issued in London in 1859, 
small 8vo, contains, with some notes and ad¬ 
ditionally Oado Roberts (d, 1823), great-greal - 
great-grandson of the author, an engraving 
of Roberts’s house at Siddington. Tho house 
still stands, hut is falling into decay. 

The chief interest attaching to Daniel Ro¬ 
berta's ‘ Memoir’ of his father lios in the re¬ 
citals of Johu Roberts’s humorous conversa¬ 


tions. He dohghted in smart repartee and 
m pointed illustration. Of the literary value 
of the ‘ Memoir,’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote : Tho story is so admirably told too 
dramatically, vividly; one lives the whole 
scene over, and knows the persons who an 
pear in it as if they had been his townsmen 

. . . It is as good as gold, nay, better than 

gold, every page of it; ’ and Whittier ob¬ 
serves : 1 Roberts was by no means a gloomy 
fanatic j he had a good deal of shrewdness 
and humour, loved a quiet joke, and every 
gambling priest and swearing magistrate 
stood in fear of his bharp wit.’ 

[Memoir by Dnniol Roberts, eil. 1834 with 
preface by William Howitt; Whittier’s Old 
Portraits and Modarn Skotchos in Collected 
Works (London, 1889); a humorous poem (‘ The 
Library’) in Sketches of Scarborough, 1813,and 
illustrated by Rowlandson, which deals ’inci¬ 
dentally with Roberts’s memoirs; Smith’s Cat. 
of Friends’ Books, ii. 496-8; Stratford’s Good and 
Great Mon of Gloucestershire; Rudder’s Glou¬ 
cestershire, p. 6S9; Fosbroolco’s Gloucestershire 
ii. 484.] 0. F. S. ‘ 

E. T. L. 


ROBERTS, JOHN (1712P-1772), poli¬ 
tician, was possibly Bon of Gabriel Roberts 
of St. Anne’s, Westminster, M.P. for Marl¬ 
borough from 1713 to 1727, and a brother 
to Lieutonant-colonel Philip Roberts, royal 
horse guards. The latter’s eldest son, Wen- 
man, assumed the name of Ooke on inheritin'* 
the estates of his undo, the Earl of Leicester, 
in 1769. Roberts was born about 1712 (cf. 
BnonLur, p. 208) j he early in life came under 
tho notice of Henry Pelham. In June 1735 
he received a grant, jointly with Edward 
Tuilhell, of tho sinecure office of collector of 
the customs at Southampton, and worth 
125 1. 6s. 8 d. por annum (pent. Mag. 1785; 
cf. CuA'jniEtu.A.VKE, Present State, 1741]. 
In July 1743 he became secretary to Henry 
Pelham, when tho latter was appointed first 
lord of tho treasury, and beheld that confiden¬ 
tial position until Pelham’s death in March 
3764. During tliis period Rohorts dispensed 
largo sums of secret-service money. It is 
said that ho paid oach ministerial member 
from 500/, to 800/. per annum, and that he 
distributed theso sums in the court of requests 
on the day of each prorogation, entering the 
names of the recipients in a book soon only 
by tho prime minister and the Icing. Georgell 
isstaled to have burned the volumes afterPel- 
ham’s death (W kaxael, Memoirs). 

Roberts’s services were rewarded by a 
series of sinecures. He was receiver-general 
of the revenues of the post office from De¬ 
cember 1745 to September 1746, when he 
was appointed principal inspector of the out- 
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port collectors’ accounts of tlie customs, 
with a salary of 6001. a year. This post he 
appears to have enjoyed until 1701. In addi¬ 
tion he was deputy-paymaster of the forces at 
Gibraltar from 1745 to 1762 (Court and City 
Register), and on 10 Hay 1718, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Philip Ludwell Grymes, received 
a grant of the office of receiver-general of 
the revenues, duties, and imports in the 
colony and dominion of Virginia. lie was 
granted a pension of 800Z. a year, on the 
Irish establishment, on 8 June 1764 (Gent. 
Mag.) 

At the genoral election of March 1761 
Roberts, who owned property at Harwich 
and Esher (Royal Calendar ), entered par¬ 
liament for Harwich, and represented that 
constituency until his death. From 23 Oct. 
1761 to 28 Dec. 1702, and again from 20 July 
1766 until his death, he was a lord commis¬ 
sioner of trado and foroign plantations, with 
a salary of 1,000/. a year. He died in Lon¬ 
don on 13 July 1772. A marble monument 
to his memory was erected by his three sur¬ 
viving sisters, Susannah, Rebecca, and Do¬ 
rothy, in Westminster Abbey in 1776. To 
make room for it part of Chaucer's tomb 
was removed (Walpole, letters, ed. Cun¬ 
ningham). Ilis portrait was painted, with 
Pelham, by John Shackleton [q.v.], and en¬ 
graved by R. Houston (Bhomley). 

Ilis sou, John CintisroPiiEB Rodehts 
(1730 -1810), was for some time a cleric in the 
secretary of state’s office, and was under¬ 
secretary of st ato for the southern department 
from July 1765 to October 1766 (Cal. State 
Papers). Ho was made secretary of the pro¬ 
vince of Quebec on 12 July 1768, and after¬ 
wards commissary-general. lie died in 1810. 

(Parliamentary Returns; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities; Foster's Pearago; Brayley's Hibtory 
of Westminster Abbay,] W, R. W. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1749-1817), Welsh 
poet. [See Sion Lleyn.] 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1767-1834), Wolsh 
divine, was son of Evan and Mary Roberts 
of Bronyllon, Mochdro, Montgomeryshire, 
where he was born on 26 Feb. 1767. He was 
one of twelve children. Ilis sister Mary 
was mother of William Williams (Gwilym 
Oyfeiliog) (1801-1870) and the Rev. Richard 
Williams (1802-1812) of Liverpool. A 
younger brother, George (1769-1863), an in¬ 
dependent minister, emigrated to America, 
and started the Cambria settlement at Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he published, in 
1834, ‘A View of the Primitive Ages,’ a 
translation of tho ‘Drych y Prif Oesoedd,’ by 
Tboopliilus Eviuu [q. v.]; this was reprinted 
at Llanidloes, North Wale ’ -"t 1864 


(Williams, Montgomeryshire Worthies, pp. 
124-6,281-3,313,319). 

John’s parents removed in his youth to 
Llanbrynmair, and joined the old-established 
independent church there. Roberts com¬ 
menced to preach in January 1790. In March 
following he entered the Oswestry academy, 
then under Dr. Edward Williams (1760- 
1813) [q.v.]; he was ordained on 26 Aug. 
1790 os oo-pastor of the Llanbrynmair church 
with the then aged Richard Tibbot, upon 
whose death, in March 1798, he became sole 
pastor. In addition to his pastoral work, 
Roberts kept a day-school at his chapel, and 
through his exertions six schoolhouses for 
occasional services and Sunday schools were 
built within a radius of fivomilea of Llanbryn¬ 
mair. In 1806 be was induced to take a small 
farm belonging to Sir W. WiUiams-Wynn of 
Wynnstay, called Diosg, on the improvement 
of which he spent much money and energy, 
though only a tenant from year to year; but 
the harsh treatment subsequently dealt to him, 
and,afterhis death, toliis widow and children, 
by raising the rent on his own improvements, 
under threat of a notice to quit, waB made 
public by his son, Samuel Roberts (1800- 
1886) [q. v.], in 1 Diosg Farm: a Sketch of 
its History’ (Newtown, 1864, 12mo), and 
has since been frequently quoted as a typi¬ 
cal example of the confiscation of tenants’ im¬ 
provements by Welsh landlords (see Hekbt 
Rich \ki>, Letters and Essays on Wales, 1881, 
pp. 107-9; Minutes of Evidence before Welsh 
Land Commission, 1893-6, Qu. 74898 et 
seq.) He died on 21 July 1834, and was 
buried in the burial-ground of the parish 
church. 

On 17 Jan. 1797 Roberts married Mary 
Breos of Coed Perfydau, Llanbrynmair, who 
died on 9 March 1848. By her he had threo 
anus—Samuel (1800-1886) and John (1804- 
1884), who are separately noticed—and Ri¬ 
chard, besides two daughters, one of whom, 
Maria, was the mother of John Griffith 
(1821-1877), a Welsh journalist, widely 
known as ‘Y Gokebydd.’ 

Roberts was noted for his suavity of tem¬ 
per and eminent piety. His theological views, 
which were moderately Oalvinistic, he ex¬ 
pounded in ‘ Dybenion Marwolaetb Crist’ 
(‘The Ends of Christ’s Death’), Carmarthen, 
1814,12mo. This evoked a tedious contro¬ 
versy, in which Roberts was bitterly assailed 
by Arminians on the one hand and by ultra- 
Calvinistson theother. Thomas Jones (1766- 
1820) [q. v.] of the latter school replied to 
Roberts, and this drew from him in 1820 
‘Galwad Ddifrifol or Ymofynwyr am y 
Gwirionedd/ Dolgelly, 12mo (‘A Serious 
OaR to Inquirers for the Truth’), which was 
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endorsed by leading independent ministers 
(Reus, Protestant Nonconformity in Wales, 
pp. 481-S). A second edition of Jones’s work 
and of Roberts’s reply was issued in one 
volume in 1885 (Bala, 8vo). 

In addition to the above, and contributions 
to magazines, including the ‘EvangelicalMa¬ 
gazine,’ of which he was a trustee, Roberts’s 
chief works were: 1. ‘Anerchiad Caredigol 
at bawb avdd yn dymuno gwybod y gwiri- 
onedd,’1806. 2. ‘Gfnlwad Oaredigol ar yr 

Arminiaid’ (Dolgelly, 1807), of which an 
English version was also issued under the 
title ‘A Friendly Address to the Arminians,’ 
&c. (1800), followed by ' A Second Address 
to the Arminians,’which was a rejoinder to a 
reply by a T. Brocas of Shrewsbury (' Uni¬ 
versal Goodness,’ &c., 1808, 12mo) to the 
first address. 3. ‘ Cyfarwyddiadau ac Ano- 
gaethau i Gredinwyr,’ &c, ('Directions and 
Counsels to Believers’), Bala, 1809, 12mo 
[this was reprinted in ‘Y Dysgedydd’ for 
1824]. 4. 'Hanes Bywyd y Parch. Lewis 
Rees’ (a biography of Lewis Rees, 1710— 
1800), Carmarthen, 1814, 12mo. 6. ‘Y 

Wenynen’ (a collection of short anecdotes), 
1816. 

[An autobiographical article, published pos¬ 
thumously (with a few notes and portrait) in the 
Evangelir al Magazine for 1834 (pp. 486-94; see 
also p. 380) j Coflant y Parch. John Roberts of 
Lanbrymnair, aWelsh biography (Llanelly, 1887, 
8vo), by his son, Samuel Roberta; Dr. Pan Jouos’s 
Coflant y Tri Brawd (Bala, 1898,8vo); Foulkes’a 
Enwogion Cymru, pp. 002-4; Banes Eglwysi 
Annibynol Cymru, i. 263-8; Williams's Mont¬ 
gomeryshire AVorthies, pp. 283-4; Charles Ash- 
Ion's Hanes Llenyddiaoth Gymreig, pp. 620-4 ] 

D. Lt, T. 

ROBERTS, JOIIN (1822-1877), Welsh 
musician, better known as Teuan Gwyllt, 
was bom at Tan-rhiw-felan, Penllwyn, near 
Aberystwyth, on 22 Dec. 1822. Ilis father, 
a maker of sieves, was musically inclined, 
and his own love of music manifested itself 
early. lie gained his first insight into the 
theory of music from the ‘ Gamut ’ of Owen 
Williams of Anglesey. Subsequently he at¬ 
tended the classes of Richard Mills [q. v.], 
who did much towards improving congre¬ 
gational singing in Wales. He was only 
fourteon when he was chosen leader of the 
local choir. At sixteen he became school¬ 
master, He had adopted the pseudonym 
of Ieuan Gwyllt before November 1839, 
when he contributed to a Welsh magazine, 
the ‘Athraw,’ a musical composition known 
as 'Hafilah.’ In 1842 ho became clerk and 
messenger to a business firm in Aberystwyth, 
and in 1844 hs took charge of the Skinner 
Street schools in the same town. In July 


1844 he entered a solicitor’s office there I n 
December 1862 William Rees (1802-1883) 
[q. v.] offered him the post of assistant editor 
of the ‘Amserau’ (i.e. ‘Times’), the most 
important Welsh paper of that day. It was 
published in Liverpool, whither Roberts re¬ 
moved. He devoted himself to the work 
with enthusiasm, writing most of the leading 
articles, in which he gave expression to his 
ardent radicalism, and compiling a large pro¬ 
portion of the news columns. By the end 
of the year the circulation of the paper had 
nearly doubled. 1 

In June 1866 he began to preach ob a 
Calvinistic methodist. In 1868 he settled 
at Aberdare, and edited for a year the 
‘Gwladgarwr’ (i.e. ‘The Patriot’), a paper 
circulating largely among the miners of Gla¬ 
morganshire. He still taught music; and 
at Aberdare, on 10 Jan 1859, under his 
leadership, was held the first of those musical 
festivals which became established institu¬ 
tions all over the country. 

In 1869 his tune-book (‘Llyfr Tonau’) 
wub published. It became popular at once, 
and ra July 1803 the seventeenth thousand 
was in circulation. It contains selections 
from nearly throe hundred musical works— 
Welsh, English, Scottish, Ameiican, and 
European. His aim was to secure tunes 
marked by simplicity, breadth of view, dig¬ 
nity, and devotion. The preface, in Welsh, 
well defines the principles of good congrega¬ 
tional Binging, and the Calvinistic methodist 
hymn-book was entirely adapted to Roberts's 
work. In 1884 an edition in the tonic sol-fa 
notation was published, and in 1876 another 
edition in the short or compressed score. 
From 1869 to 1861 he published‘Telyn y 
Plant' for the use of children, and from 
1801 to 1873 'Oerddor Cymrcig,’a magazine 
devoted to music generally, with essays on 
the theory. From I860 to 1874 ho edited 
' Oerddor y Solffa,’ and in 1874 ‘ Swn y 
Iiwbili,’ a translation of Sankoy and Moody’s 
hymns, which for a time had an immense 
popularity. 

On 29 Aug. 1806 Roberts removed to 
Llanberis in North Wales to the pastorate 
of Oapel Coch, and in 1860 he founded the 
Snowdon temperance musical union. He 
died on 6 May 1877. 

On 4 Jan. 1869 he married Jane Richards 
of Aberystwyth, but there was no issue. 

Probably no other musician has left such 
a deop impression on musical Wales. His 
chief aim was educational; but of the twenty- 
one or more tunes he composed some half a 
dozen are still in popular use. Ilis most 
ambitious literary attempts are his contri¬ 
butions to the 1 Traethodyild,’ the Welsh 
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quarterly; these include articles on Men- 
delsaolin, his life and tunes, 1867; the life 
and works of Isaac Taylor, 1866; the Priest¬ 
hood, 1866 ; Pain, 1867 ; Jonah, 1860; War 
as a Teacher, 1871; the Brothers of the 
Lord, 1878; Life and Immortality, 1877. 

[Bywyd ac Athrylitli y Parch. John Roberts; 
Bywgraffiaeth Cerddorion Oymreig.] R, J. J. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1804-1884), Welsh 
writer and independent minister, better 
known as ‘ J, R.,’ was second son of John 
Roberts (1707-1834) [q. y.I and brother of 
Samuel Roberts (1800-1886) [q. v.J He 
was bom on 6 Nor. 1804 at the old chapel- 
house, Llanhrynmair, Montgomeryshire, and 
was educated chiefly by his father But after 
commencing to preach among the indepen¬ 
dents about 18SO, he was admitted in March 
1831 a student at the independent academy 
at Newtown, where he remained a little over 
threo years. On 8 Oct. 1836 he was ordained 
co-pastor with liis elder brother,Samuel[q.v.], 
of the church at Llanhrynmair and its nume¬ 
rous branches, a position which he held until 
1838, excepting one year (1888-9), which he 
spent as pastor of churches at Llansantsior 
and Moelfra, near Conway. He subsequently 
hold the pastorates of Ruthin (1848-1867), 
of the Welsh church, Aldersgate Street, 
London (1867-1860), and of Conway from 
1860 until his death. In his earlier years 
Roberts had a great reputation as an elo¬ 
quent preacher, but his fame rests chiefly 
upon his writings, especially in connection 
with ‘ Y OronicI,’ a cheap monthly maga¬ 
zine of great popularity, which he edited 
in succession to his brother Samuel from 
1867 until his death. He was also a fair 
poet, and one of his hymns (commencing 
' Eisteddai leithiwr blin’) is probably un¬ 
surpassed in the Welsh language, He was 
engaged iu numerous denominational con¬ 
troversies. 

Roberts died on 7 Sept. 1884. He mar¬ 
ried, on 6 June 1838, Ann, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones of Llansantsior; she 
died, without issue, on 26 Jan. 1871. His 
brothers Samuel and Richard, on their return 
from Tennessee in 1870, went to live with 
him at his residence, Brynmair, near Con¬ 
way, and all three were buried at the ceme¬ 
tery there, where a monument provided by 
public subscription was erected. A monu¬ 
mental tablet was also placed in Llanbryn- 
mair chapel. 

Roberts's chief works were: 1. ‘Trae- 
thodau Pregethau ac Ymddiddanion,’ Dol- 
gelly, 1861, 8vo. 2. 1 Y Gyfrol Olaf o Bre- 
gethau’ (a selection of forty sermons), Bala, 
1870, 8vo. 3. ‘ Ilauesum y Beibl ar fl'uif 
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ymddiddanion,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. 4. ‘Dad- 
leuon a Darnau i’w Hadrodd,’ Bala, 1891. 

He edited * Pwlpud Conwy ’ (a selection of 
Sermons by Roberts and his brother Riohard, 
published posthumously), Bala, 1888,8vo. 

[Coflant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illus¬ 
trations), by Dr. Pan Jones (Bala, 1893, 8vo); 
2nd edit. 1894; Williams’s Montgomeryshire 
Worthies, pp. 284-5; Hanes Eglwysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, v, 808-10; Y Geninon for April 
1891 and. March 1892.] D. In T. 

ROBERTS, JOSEPH (1706-1849), mis¬ 
sionary, was ordained in 1818 a Wesleyan 
minister, and sent by the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary Society to Ceylon. Ha sailed with 
his wife from Bristol on 28 March 1819, 
arrived in July, and took up his residence at 
Jafna, residing afterwards atBatticaloa and 
Triueomalee. He became a corresponding 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society soon 
after its inception, and on 1 Dec. 1832 con¬ 
tributed a paper on ‘ The Tabernacle or Car 
employed bv the Hindus in Ceylon to carry 
their Clod inRei igi ous Processions.’ With this 
he sent from Ceylon a model, preaervedin the 
museum of the Asiatic Society. He applied 
himself to the study of the Tamil language, 
and in 1831 his translation of extracts from 
the ‘ Sakaa Thevan Saasteram,’ or ' Booh of 
Fate,’ was published by the Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fund of the Asiatic Society in vol.i. of 
‘ Miscellaneous Translations from the Orien¬ 
tal Languages,’ London, 8vo. In 1833 he 
returned to England, and, while living at 
Favershom, Rent, completed his ‘Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures col¬ 
lected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, 
Superstitions,’&o.,London, 1836,8vo. Many 
of Roberts's illustrations were used by George 
Bush in his ‘ScriptureIllustrations,’Brattle- 
boro, 1889, Roberts remained in England 
until the beginning of 1848, and in the 
meantime prepared a second edition (Lon¬ 
don, 1844,8vo). He was stationed succes¬ 
sively at Canterbury, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Manchester. In January 1843 he returned 
to India, and was appointed general super¬ 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missionary So¬ 
ciety’s mission in the Madras Presidency. 
While living there in 1846 he edited a work 
on ‘ Caste, its Religious and Civil Character,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo; from papers written by 
bibhops in India, including Heber, Wilson, 
Come, and Spencer. He also published 
1 Heaven physically and morally considered,’ 
1846,18mo. 

He was an active member of the committee 
of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, and 
contributed to the ‘ Methodist Magazine ’ and 
other periodicals Borne lucid and argumen- 
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tative essays on ' Paganism and Popery,’ and 
on subjects connected with missions. 

Roberts died, after a few days’ illness, on 
14 April 1849, at Palaveram, near Madras. 

[Minutes of the Wesleyan Methodist Con¬ 
ference for 1849, xi. 182; MeClintock and 
Strong’s Oyclopisd. of Eccles. Lit. ix. 47; Jour¬ 
nals of the Royal Asiatic Society, i. 87, 145, and 
Annual Reports of the same; Missionary Noticos 
(Wesleyan), 1819, ii. vi. 45, 81, 207, 244, 331 ; 
information from the Rov. G. W. Olver, B.A., 
of tho Wesleyan Mission House.] C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, LEWES or LEWIS (1696- 
1610), merchant and economic writer, son of 
(iabriul Roberts by bis wife Ann, daughter 
of John Howard of Appleton in Yorkshire, 
was bom at Beaumaris, Anglesey, in 1690. 
Compelled‘by ad verso fortune or cross fate’ 
to devote himself to commerce, be sought 
service with the East India Company in 1617. 
He was employed by that company, of which 
he afterwards became a director, and by the 
Levant Company, at Constantinople and 
otherplaces. lie returned to England before 
1638, enjoyed the society of Izaak Walton 
and other literary men, and died in London 
in March 1640. He was buried in St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Outwich on 13 March 1640. His wife 
Anno died on 34 Pah. 1665, and is buried 
beside him. 

Roberts married, on 37 Nov. 1636, at St. 
Magnus's Church, London, Anne, daughter 
of Edward Williams or Williainett, mercer, 
of London, by whom he had issue Gabriel 
(aged five in 1034), who was sub-governor of 
the African Company, and was knighted on 
14 .Tan. 1677-8; William; Helicia, who mar¬ 
ried John Nelson, a Turkey merchant; and 
Anne, who married George Hanger of Dry- 
field. A portrait is prefixed to the first edition 
of the ‘ Merchants Muppe of Commerce.’ 

Roberts published: 1. ‘ Tho Merchants 
Mappe of Commerce; wherein the Vmvorsall 
Manner and Matter of Trade is compen¬ 
diously handled,’ &c., London, 1638, fol. As 
ouu ol the earliest systematic treatises on its 
subject in English, this gave Roborts a wide 
reputation j prefixed are commendatory verses 
by Izaak Walton; 3rd edit, enlarged, Lon¬ 
don, 1677, fol. ... to which is annexed 
‘ Advice concerning Bills of Exchange,’ &c. 
[by T. Marins]; with .. . Engglauds Benefit 
and Advantage by Foreign Trade, demon¬ 
strated by TJhomaa] Mun; ’ 4th edit. London, 
1700, fol. 2. ‘ Wiu're-fnre epitomized,’ 1640, 
4to. 3. ‘ The Treasure ofTraffiko, ovaDiscoiu'se 
of Forraigno Trade, &c. Dedicated to tho 
High Court of Parliament now assembled,’ 
London, 1641,4toj reprinted in M'Cullooh’s 
‘ Select Collection of Tracts on Commerce,’ 
&c,, London, 1860, 8vo, Some versus by a 


‘Lod. Roberts,’ probably the merchant, are 
prefixed to Fletcher's ‘ Purple Isl and ’ 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, i>> 
823, 453; Visitation of London, 1634 (Hurt 
Soc.), p. 202 ; IIunter'B Familito Minorum Gen¬ 
tium, i. 4; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit Ms 
24490, f. 106) ; Lowndes’s Bibl.Mon. (Bohn) p 
2104; Marriage Licenses issued by the Bishop 
of London (Haririan Soc.), ii. 180; M'Culloch’s 
Literature of Political Economy, pp. 37 , 33 - Cal 
of Colonial State Papers (East Indies)’ 1617-21 
No. 234,1630-4 Nos. 288, 492, 536.] 

W. A. S. H. 


ROBERTS, MARY (1788—1804). author 
bora at Homerton, London, on 18 Marcli 
1788, was daughter of Daniel Roberts, a 
merchant of London, by his wife Ann 
daughter of Josiah Thompson of Nether 
Compton, Dorset; her grandfather was the 
quaker botanist, Thomas Lawson [q. v.], and 
her paternal great-great-grandfather ’ -was 
Daniel Roberts [see under Ronnnis, Jobs 
1623 P-1684], In 1790 her parents removed 
to Pains wick in Gloucestershire. There she 
developed an intense love of nature to which 
sho Boon gave literary expression. Some pas¬ 
sages in her ‘ Annals of my Village, being a 
Calendar of Nature for Every Month in the 
Year ’ (London, 1831, 8vo), fall little short 
of the descriptive power of Richard Jefferies 
[q. v.] Although born and brought up a 
qualcer, Mary Roberts left the society after 
the death of her father, when she removed 
with her mother to Brompt on Square, Lon¬ 
don. She died there on 13 Jan. 1861, and 
was buried in Bromplon cemetery. 

Besides hor ‘ Annals ’ Miss Roberts pub¬ 
lished (in London) many works of similar 
character. The chief are; 1. ‘ Select Female 
Biography,’ 1831, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Wonders 
of the Vegetable Kingdom displayed in a 
Series of Letters,’ 1822,12mo; 2nd edit. 1824, 
12mo. 3. ‘ Sequel to an Unfinished Manu¬ 
script of DC. Kirko White’s, to illustrate the 
Contrast between the Christian’s and tho 
Infidel’s Close of Life,’ London, 1823, 8vo. 
4. ‘Tho Conchologisl’s Companion,’ 1824, 
12mo; another edit, 1881, 8vo. 6. ‘An 
Account of Anne Jackson, with particulars 
concerning the Plague and Fire in London, 
edited by M. R.,’ 1832,12mo. 6. ‘ Domesti¬ 
cated Animals considered with reference to 
Civilisation and the Arts,’ 1833, Svo. 
7. ‘ Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History,’ 
1831, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Seaside Companion, or 
Marine Natural History,’1836,8vo, 9. ‘Wild 
Animals, their Nature, Habits, and Instincts, 
with Incidental Notices of the Regions they 
Inhabit,’ 6th edit. 1836, 8vo. 10. ‘The 
Progress of Creation considered with refe¬ 
rence to the Present Condition of the Earth,’ 
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1837, 12mo; reprinted, 4th edit. 1846. 

11. 1 Sketches of the Animal and Vegetable 
Productions of America,’ 1839, 12mo. 

12. ‘Ruins and Old Trees associated with 
Memorable Events in English History,’ il¬ 
lustrated by Gilbert, n.d, 12mo. IS. ‘Flowers 
of the Matin and Evensong; or Thoughts 
for those who rise early, iu prose and 
poetry,’ ISIS, 8vo. 14. ‘ Voices from the 
Woodlands, descriptive of Forest-trees, 1 
Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens,’ 1850, 4to. 
16. 1 A Popular Ilistory of the Mollusca,’ 
with coloured plates engraved by W. Wmg, 
1851, 4to. She edited in 1861 ‘ The Present 
of a Mistress to a Young Servant, by Ann 
Taylor’ [see Giledbt, Mrs. Amt]. 

Some confusion has arisen betwean Miss 
Roberts and a cousin of the same name, 
Mary Roberts, daughter of Samuel Roberts 
(1768-1818) [q. v.] of Sheffield, authoress of 
‘ Royal Exile,’ 1822. 

[Jackson’s Guide to Litor.ituro of Botany, 
1881; Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 500; Ann. Monitor, 
1882, p. 40; Montgomery’s Life, vii. 123, 288; 
Registers at Devonshire Houbr ; Fosbrooke’s 
Hist, of Gloucestershire, ii. 484; Brit-Mus C.tt.1 

C. F. S. 

ROBERTS, MICHAEL (1817-1882), 
mathematician, was bom in Peter Street, 
Oorli, on. 18 April 1817. He and his twm- 
brothcr William were the eldest sons of 
Michael Roberts of Kilmoney, captain, of a 
family which had migrated from Kent about 
1630. Their mother, Elizabeth Townsend 
Stewart, was groat-great-granddaughter of 
Colonel Stewart, governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, who was attainted in 1716 for im¬ 
plication in a plot to deliver that fortress 
to the Pretender, and fled to The Hague. 
Michaol and William were educated at 
Middleton school, co. Cork, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1833. Michael, 
although he obtained a classical scholarship in 
1836, studied chiefly under J nines McCullagh 
[q. v.], the mathematical professor. He gra¬ 
duated B.A. 1838, and was elected fellow 
in 1843. In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Trinity College, and held 
the post till 1879, when he was co-opted 
senior follow. Ho died on 4 Oct. 1882, 
having been for some years iu failing health. 
He married, in 1861, Kate, daughter of John 
Drew Atkin of Merrion Square, Dublin. He 
had three sons and four daughters. A por¬ 
trait of Roberts and hiB twin-brother, at the 
age of slxteon, by a local artist, is in the 
possession of the Ilov. W. R. W. Roberts, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Roberts prepared his professorial lectures 
with singular thoroughness. His earlier lec¬ 
tures wore on the ‘Thuory of Invariants and 


Covariants,’ on which he published several 
valuable papers. He next turned his atten¬ 
tion to hyperelliptic integrals, which, after 
the publication of Jacobi’s papers, had been 
largely developed bv Riemaan, Weierstrass, 
und others. His ‘ Tract on the Addition of 
Elliptic and Hyperelliptic Integrals,’ 1871, 
was drawn mainly from the notes for his lec¬ 
tures. In it is constructed a trigonometry of 
hyperelliptic functions analogous to that 
or elliptic functions. 

Roberts was the discoverer of many strik¬ 
ing and beautiful properties of geodesic lines 
and lines of curvature on the ellipsoid, and 
in particular concerning their relations to 
umbilics. On these subjects he published 
six papers in LiouviHe’a ‘Journal de Mathfi- 
inatiques,’1846-60; two in the 'Royal Irish 
Academy Proceedings,’ 1817; one in the 
‘ Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jour¬ 
nal,’ 1848; one in the ‘ Kouvelles Annales 
de Math6matiqn.es,’ 1856; and three in the 
‘Annuli di Matematica,’ 1868-73. In the 
international exhibition of 1851 at Hyde 
Park was exhibited a small model ollipsoid 
made in Berlin, on which the lines of curva¬ 
ture were traced after a method invented by 
Roberts. The lines of curvature and asymp¬ 
totic lines on the surface, at any point of 
which the sum of the principal curvatures is 
zero, were also discussed in Liouville’s 1 Jour¬ 
nal de Mathfematiques,’ 1850. Papers by 
Roberts on the properties and symmetric 
functions of the roots of algebraic equations, 
in particular of the third, fourth, and fifth 
degrees, and on covariants and invariants, ap¬ 
peared in the ‘Nouvelles Annales de Math6- 
matiques,’ 1860-60 (five), in the ‘ Annali di 
Matematica,’ 1859-89 (seven), and in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Mathematics,’ 1861-2 
(five). He also published two papers on 
‘Abelian Functions’ in ‘ Annali di Matema- 
tica,’ 1809-71. 

[Hsrmathena, x. 1884, with corrections and 
additions from the author, Rev. W. R. W, Ro¬ 
berts, nephew of M. Roberto.] W. F. S. 

ROBERTS, PETER (1760P-1819),divine 
and antiquary, son of John Roberts, was 
horn about 1700 at Tai'n y Nant, Ruabon, 
Denbighshire. His father, a clookmoker, 
moved in a few years after his birth to Wrex¬ 
ham, where Roberts was educated at the 
grammar school, then under Edward Davies. 
When about fifteen he entered St. Asaph 
grammar school as pupil assistant to Peter 
Williams. Through the Irish pupils in the 
school he became known to Dr. Henry TJssher, 
afterwards professor of astronomy in the 
university of Dnblin, who procured him ad¬ 
mission as a sizar to that university. Hav* 
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mg graduated M.A., he remained in Dublin 
as aprivate tutor, studying especially oriental 
languages and astronomy. His proficiency 
in flie latter subject gave him some hope of 
succeeding his mend and patron, Ussher ; but 
the appointment of Dr. John Brinkley in 
1792led to his devoting himself to the career 
of a family tutor, an occupation he followed 
for many years. Two of his pupils, Lords 
Lanesborough and Bolton, in course of time 
assigned him a pension, which enabled him 
to give all his time to study. In 1811 Bishop 
Cleaver gave him the rectory of Llanarmon 
Dyffryn Carriog, and in 1814 he was presented 
by Lord Crewe to the vicarage of Madcley, 
Shropshire. In December 1818 he exchanged 
Llanarmon for the rectory of Halkin, Flint¬ 
shire, hut soon after settling there died of 
apoplexy on 21 May 1819. His monument 
in the church styles'him ‘ in logibus, moribus, 
institutis, annalibus, poesi, musica gentia 
Oambro-Britannicoe instruotissimus.’ 

His chief works were: 1. ‘ Harmony of 
the Epistles,’ published by the Cambridge 
University Press, 1800. 2. ‘Christianity 

Vindicated' (in answer to Volney's ‘Ruins ’), 
1800. 8. ‘Sketch of the Eorlv History of 
the Cymry,’ London, 1808. 4. ‘Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain,’ a translation of one 
of the Welsh versions of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, with illustrative dissertations, Lon¬ 
don, 1811. 6. ‘ Cambrian Popular Antiqui¬ 
ties,’ London, 1816. 6. ‘History of Oswes- 
try,’ published anonymously in 1816. Other 
works were published by him on the origin 
of constellations, the art of correspondence, 
prophecy, and the church of Rome. Roberts 
was a scholar of wide reading hut inferior 
judgment. The ‘Cambrian Popular Anti¬ 
quities,’ dealing with Welsh rustic customs 
and superstitions, is his most valuable con¬ 
tribution to letters. 

[Cambrian Plutarch, by J. H, Parry ; Thomas’s 
Ilist, of the Dioces.o of St. Asaph, pp. ‘163-4; 
Biogr. Dior,, of Living Authors, 1816; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen; Gent. Mag. 181 D, ii. 181 ] 

J, E. L. 

ROBERTS, RICHARD (1789-1864), in¬ 
ventor, the son of a shoemaker atOarregliova, 
in the parish of Llanymyneoh, Montgomery¬ 
shire, was born on &2 April 1789. At an 
early age he became a quarryman, occupying 
his leisure with practical mechanics. He 
subsequently became a pattern-maker at 
Bradley, near Bileton, Staffordshire, under 
John Wilkinson, ironmaster, and kinsman 
of Dr. Prieatley, and worked at various me¬ 
chanical trades at Birmingham and at the 
Horsley ironworks, Tipton, Staffordshire. 
Drawn in hie own county for the militia, he 
sought to avoid serving by removing suc¬ 


cessively to Liverpool, Manchester, and Sal¬ 
ford, where he became a lathe and tool maker. 
Hearing that the militia officers were still 
in search of him, ho took refuge in London 
where he found employment with Messrs! 
Maudelay. He settled in Manchester about 
1816, 

Roberts now bocame known as an inven¬ 
tor of great ability. Among his earlier in¬ 
ventions were the screw-cutting lathe, an 
oscillating and rotating wet gas-meter the 
planing machine, which is now at South 
Kensington in the machinery and inventions 
department, and improvements in the ma¬ 
chine for making weavers’ reeds, the slide- 
lathe, and other machines. He also claimed 
to have been the first to observe the curious 
phenomenon of the adherence of a diso to 
an aperture from which a stream of air is 
issuing, an observation almost always at¬ 
tributed to Olfiment-D&ormes (d. 1&42). 
Roberts showed the experiment to Dfeormes 
on the occasion of a visit of the latter to 
Manchester (see Roberts’s letter and Hop- 
kins’s paper read to the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Manchester in 1827, in 
Mech. Mag. 1842, xxxvii. 171). A firm— 
Sharp, Roberts, & Go.—was soon established 
inMancheetertodevelopRoberts’smventions 
commercially. He was the acting director 
of the manufacturing machinery. On a strike 
of cotton-spiunerB in 1824, the manufacturers 
of Hyde, Slalybridge, and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts induced him to attempt the construc¬ 
tion of a self-acting mule. In four months 
ho succeeded, and his invention was patented 
in 1826. His partnersoru said to have spent 
12,0001. in perfecting this machine. In 1826 
he went to Mulhouse in Alsace to design and 
arrange machinery for Andrfi Koechliu & 
Go. In 1882 he invented the radial arm for 
winding on in the Belf-acting mule, and other 
improvements in the cotton manufacture. 
Ten years lator he eoverod his connection 
with Sharp, Roberts, & Go., and his financial 
affairs gradually grew embarrassed. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester railway attracted Roberts to a new 
field of mechanical invention. He experi¬ 
mented on the nature of friction on rail¬ 
roads, and invented a means of communicat¬ 
ing power to either driving-wheel of e loco¬ 
motive; he also devised a sfceom-bruke, and 
a system of standard gauges, to which all his 
work was constructed. In 1846 he gave evi¬ 
dence before the railway-gauge commission, 
and recommended the making of a national 
survey to be adopted by all railway projectors 

S ort, p. 268). On a strike of' workmon 
oyed on the Conway tubulur bridge in 
18*18, he constructed, at tho request of the 
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contractors, his Jacquard machine for punch¬ 
ing holes of any pitch or pattern in bridge 
and boiler plates. He subsequently-invented 
a self-acting machine for simultaneously 
shearing iron and punching both webs of 
angle-iron to any pitch. In 1846 he invented 
an electro-magnet, one example of which was 
placed in the museum at Peel Park, Man¬ 
chester, and another with the Scottish So¬ 
ciety of Arts. At the exhibition of 1861 he 
obtained the medal for a turret clock, and in 
1862 he devised several improvements in 

steamships. 

Koberts was one of the greatest mechani¬ 
cal inventors of the century, but his fertility 
in invention did not save, him from poverty 
in his old age. A substantial fund was being 
robed for him in Manchester at the time of 
his death. He died on 16 March 1864, and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery, where 
a medallion portrait is on his tomb. His 
portrait is given in Agnew’s ‘ Portraits of 
the Inventors of Machines for the Manufac¬ 
ture of Textile Fabrics.’ An original draw¬ 
ing, by J. Stephenson, is at South Kensington. 

[Proa. Lit. and Phil Soc. Manchester (1864), 
jii. 274; Manchester Soc. of Engineers' Trans. 
■Tan. 1887 (paper on ‘Lancashire Inventors' by 
Sir William Bailey); Smilos's Industrial Bio¬ 
graphies, pp. 178, 284-73j Lives of the Engi¬ 
neers, ili, 432; Baines’B History of the Cotton 
Manufacture; TJre’s Philosophy of Manufactures, 
pp.806-8; Engineering Facts and Eiguras, 1863, 
p. 213; Illustrated London News, Juno 1804, 
with portrait; Athenaeum, 1884, i. 476,1 

W.A. S.H. 

ROBERTS, SAMUEL (1763-1848), 
author and pamphleteer, known as the 
‘Pauper’s Advocate,’ born at Sheffield on 
18 April 1763, was the second son of Samuel 
Roberts, manufacturer and merchant, by his 
-wife, Mary Sykes. At the age of fourteen 
ho entered his father’s manufactory of silver 
and plated goods, passing through every de¬ 
partment. Here lie remained until 1784, 
in which year Roberts and a brother ap¬ 
prentice established what rapidly became a 
most successful business in. silver and plated 
ware in Sheffield. 

At the age of twenty-seven he published 
his first essay in the local press, being a 
satire on the then new fashion of hiding the 
chin in voluminous neck bandages. This 
was well received, and he was encouraged 
to pursue a literary career, which extended 
over the remainder of his life, but was never 
allowed to interfere with his business habits 
or his duties as a citizen. His leading mo¬ 
tive was benevolence, and he rigidly carried 
out his earlyformed resolutions, never to pub¬ 
lish anything that he was not convinced was 
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favourable to morality and religion, and never 
to publish for profit ( Autobiography , p. 46). 

Roberts was the author of an imm ense 
number of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and contributions to the press, dealing with 
such subjects as war, capital punishment, 
game laws, slave trade, lotteries, drunken¬ 
ness, poor laws, child labour, chartism, and 
all that he thought unjust or tyrannical. 

Roberts died at his residence, Park Grange, 
Sheffield, on 24 July 1848, in his eighty- 
sixth year, and was buried at Anston. He 
married Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Wright, of North 
Anston, on 22 Oot. 1794, by whom he left 
one son and three daughters, including Mary, 
author of ‘Royal Exile,’ 1822 [see under 
Robubtb, Minx, 1788-1804]. An engrav¬ 
ing from his portrait, by William Poole, ap¬ 
pears as a frontispiece to many of his publi¬ 
cations. His bosom friend, James Mont¬ 
gomery the poet, wrote a brief obituary 
notice of Roberts for the local press. 

Roberts’s chief works are : 1. ‘ Tales of 
the Poor, or Infant Sufferings,’ 1813; 2nd 
ser. 1829. 2. ‘ Blind Man and his Son,’ &o., 
1816. 3. ‘State Lottery, a Dream,’ 1817. 
4. ‘ Defence of the Poor Laws,’ 1819. 

6. ‘Life of Queen Mary’ (in the ‘Royal 
Exile ’), 1822. 6. ‘ Tom and Charles,’ 1823. 

7. ‘Negro’s Friend, or the Sheffield Anti¬ 
slavery Album,’ 1826. 8. ‘World of Chil¬ 
dren,’ 1829. 9. ‘Parallel Miracles, or the 
Jews and the Gypsies,’ 1830. 10. ‘The 
Gypsies, their Origin, Continuance, and De¬ 
stination,’ 1836; 6th edit, enlarged, 1842. 

11. ‘Yorkshire Tales and Poems,’ 1839. 

12. ‘Milton Unmasked,’ 1844. 13. ‘Me¬ 
moirs of Elizabeth Oreswick Roberts,’ 1846. 
14. ‘ Lessons for Statesmen,’ 1846. 16. ‘Au¬ 
tobiography and Select Remains,’ 1849. 

[Autobiography, 1849; Memoirs of James 
Montgomery, by John Holland and James 
Everitt, 7 vols. 1866; Reminiscences of Old 
Sheffield, ed. R. E. Leader, 1876 ; Life of John 
Holland, by W. Hudson, 1874; Sheffield news¬ 
papers, 29 July 1848; information supplied by 
a grandson, Samuel Roberts, esq,, M.A.l 

S. S. 

ROBERTS,_ SAMUEL (1800-1886), 
sooial and political reformer, better known 
by his initials ‘ S. R.,’ was the eldest son of 
John Roberts (1767-1834) [q. v.l, and was 
horn on 6 March 1800 at the (independent) 
chapel-house, Llanbrynmair, Montgomery¬ 
shire. He was taught until he was ten by 
his father, and subsequently at a school at 
Shrewsbury, after which he worked on his 
father's farm, and acquired a knowledge of 
shorthand. After preaching in connection 
with his father’s church about 1819, he went 
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to the independent academy kept by George 
Lowis (1763-1822), first at Llanfyllin, and 
later at Newtown, where ho remained for six 
years, In April 1820 he was invited to be¬ 
come assistant pastor to liis father, and was 
ordainedl 6 Aug. 1827. He succeeded in 1834 
to the sole charge of the mother church, to¬ 
gether with eight branch chapels of ease, all 
of which, with the assistance of his brother 
John (1804-1884) [q. v.], he served until his 
departure for Tennessee in May 1857. 

During this period Boberts attained wido 
popularity as a writer and a lender of public 
opinion among the nonconformists of Wales, 

He had cultivated literary tastes from his 
boyhood. Between 1824 and 1832 ha won 
many important prizes at eisteddfodau for 
Welsh essays, but in 1832 he failed to win 
tho prize for an essay on ‘Agriculture.’ He 
advocated free-lrado, and published his efforts 
as ‘Traethawdar Amaethyddineth 1 (Llarfair 
Caereinion, 1832, 12mo). The gist of his 
arguments was issued some years after by the 
committee of the anli-comlaw league. 

IIo was also the pioneer in Wales of dis¬ 
establishment, which he advocated in an able 
Welsh essay on the ‘Injuslico and Evil Ten¬ 
dency of State Religious Establishments’ 
(1834). In 1831-5 he was the organiser of a 
great effort made by the Welsh independent 
churches to pay their chapel debts, and in 
1840-1 he was engaged in a controversy with 
Dr. Lewis EdwardsTq.v.] on preshy terianism 
and independency (Rubs, Nonconformity in 
Wales, p. 433) ; lie explained his views in 
‘ Annibyniaetli a llenaduriaeth ’ (Dolgelly, 
1840,12mo). Tho degree of MIA. was con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Lane theological 
seminary of Oinoinnati in 1841. While at 
college, and during the first few years of his 
ministry, he wrote many songs and ballads, 
two of which—namely, * Mae Nhad with y 
Llyw ’ and a translation of Byron's ‘ Destruc¬ 
tion of Sennacherib ’—rank among the best 
Welsh lyrics of the century. Those, together 
with songs denouncing slavery and a trans¬ 
lation of the * Sorrows of Tamha,’ he pub¬ 
lished as 1 Caniadau Byrion ’ (Aberystwyth, 
1830, 8 yo; 8 th edit. 1805). 

From 1827 he memorialised the post offico 
for a system of inland penny postage, together 
with a proportionate reduction (to 3d, pur 
ounce) ior ocean postage), a subject on which 
he corresponded with Elihu Burritt and ot liar 
American philanthropists. In 1851 he advo¬ 
cated a reduction in tho postage of printed 
matter, and his porsistent ell'ortg at postal 
reform were recognised in 1883, when a tes¬ 
timonial of 4007, towards which the govern¬ 
ment contributed 607, was presented to him. 

For over twenty years (1821-43) he was 
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a constant contributor to ‘Y Dvsgedydd' 
the ‘ Evangelical’ and other magazines, but in 
May 1843 1m started, as a private organ of 
bis own, 0110 of the earliest cheap monthlies 
known as ‘Y Cronicl’ (published at Dolgellv 
at three halfpence), tho editorship of £lii -h 
lie handed over to his brother, ‘ ,T. R,/ ; u 
1857. No magazine has contributed'more to 
tho political education of tho Welsh people 
Among other reforms that he supported were 
the extension of the franchise, catholic eman¬ 
cipation, the abolition of religious tests and of 
church rates, the temperance movement 
scientific agriculture, sanitary improvements' 
and the construction of railways through 
Mid-Wales along the routes which were ulti¬ 
mately adopted, though others were long 
favoured by engineers and railway promoters. 
Roberts was also the first Wolsh writer to 
draw attention to the unsatisfactory relation 
between landlord and tenant in Wales by 
moans of the typical story of ‘ Farmer Care¬ 
ful of Cilliaul Uchaf’ (issuod in Welsh and 
English in 1850 ; 2 nd edition, Conway, 1881, 
8 vo), after which ho published the facts as to 
hiH father’s tenancy in ‘ Diosg Farm, a Sketch 
of its History ’ (Newtown, 1854,12mo). 

Despairing of seeing his reforms adopted, 
and forming an exaggerated notion of the 
civic liberty of tbo United States, he resolved 
to establish a small Welsh settlement in East 
Tennessee, where ho purchased a large tract 
of land (much of it novor came to his posses¬ 
sion, as the vendor had no title to it). On 
8 Juno 1853 Iris brother Richard and a small 
party sailed thither from Liverpool, followed 
by Roberts on 6 May 1857. The enterprise 
turned out disastrously owing to the great 
civil wav. Roborts’s aversion to all warn 
caused him to condemn tho militant action of 
tho northern statos,bulho nevertheless urged 
tho right of tho coloured race to an equality 
of citizenship. Those views he expounded 
in volumes of sormons and addresses, en¬ 
titled ‘ Preget,hau, Darlithiau a Chaniadau’ 
(Utioa, N.Y., 1802,8vo; reprinted, Dolgelly, 
1806), and * Preguthau a Darlithiau ’ (Utica, 
1865, 8 vo), hut tho latter was condemned 
and its sale prohibited, His views exposed 
him to much misrepresentation and unpopu¬ 
larity. Aflor ton years of hardship and 
danger ho returned to this country, arriving 
in Liverpool on 80 Aug. 1867; in March 
following a national testimonial of 1,2467 
was presented to him. ne revisited America 
in 1870 for the purpose of disposing. of his 
property, and, after his return with his 
brother Richard, the three brothers resided 
together at Brynmair, Conway. 

During his later years much of his energy 
was spent in denominational quarrels, in 
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which he supported the congregational prin¬ 
ciple of self-government against attempts 
to organise the "Welsh independent churches 
on preshytorian lines. In 1808 he started a 
weekly paper called ‘ Y Dvdd' (published at 
Dolgeily), which was afterwards amalga¬ 
mated with ‘ Y Tysfc.’ In 1878 he started 
another paper called ‘ Y Celt,’ which is still 
in existence. 

Ho died unmarried on 24 Sept. 1886, and 
was buried in Conway cemetery in the same 
grave as his two brothers, Richard and John, 
who had predeceased him. A monument, 
provided by public subscription, was placed 
over the grave, and a memorial tablet is in 
Llanbrynmair chapel. 

Roberts wrote (chiefly in Welsh) with 
terseness, clearness, and force. In addition 
to the works mentioned, as well os numerous 
pamphlets, he published: 1. ‘CofiantyParch. 
John Roberts’ (a biography of his father), 
Llanelly, 1837, 8vo. 2. ‘ Oasgliad o droa 
lldwy Fil o Hymnau’ (a collection of over 
two thousand hymns for the nee of con¬ 
gregational churches), Llanelly, 1841; 7th 
edition, 1866. 8. ‘Letters on Improve¬ 

ments, addressed to Landlords and Road 
Commissioners, with a Petition to Parlia¬ 
ment for a Cheap Ocean Postage ; a Memo¬ 
rial to tho Prime Minister for Franchise 
Reform,’ Newtown, 1862,12mo. 4. 'Gwei- 
thiau Samuel Roberts, 1 being a selection of 
Roberts’s articles in "Welsh and English on 
politics (804 pages), Dolgelly, I860, 8vo. 
6. ‘Holyntion Bywyd S. R. ’ (an autobio¬ 
graphy), Bala, 1876,8vo. 6. ‘ Pleadings for 
Reform,’ being reprints of some of his Eng¬ 
lish essays,with additional notes andreminis- 
cences, Conway, 1879, 8vo. 

Rioiiabd Robebts (1810-1883), also 
known ns Gruflydd Rhisiart, or ‘G. E.,' 
youngest brother of Samuel Roberts, was 
bnrn at Diosg,near Llanbrynmair, on 3 Nov. 
1810. Ho was brought up as a farmer, and 
had fuw educational advantages, hut, like 
his brothers, had a strong literary taste. He 
wroto a good deal both of prose and verse 
for ‘ Y Oronid ’ and other magazines, and 
was the author of a Welsh novel, entitled 
‘Jeffrey Jarman, y Meddwyn Diwygiedig’ 
(‘The Reformed Drunkard’), Machynlleth, 
1855, 8vo, Of his poetry, ‘Can y Glep’ 
(‘ The Gossip ’) (which appeared in ‘ Y 
Oronid 1 for November 1866) is a good 
specimen of Welsh satire. He married, 
3 Feb. 1863, Anne Jones, of Oastell Baoh 
Rhayader, Radnorshire, who emigrated with 
him in I860 (o Tennessee, where he settled 
as a farmer. Returning to this country in 
September 1870, he retired toBrynmair, and 
frequently preached among the congrega- 


tionalists. He died on 26 July 1883; hiB 
wife died on 6 May 1880; their only child, 
Margaret, married Mr. John Williams of 
Conway. A volumo of sermons and dia¬ 
logues by himself and ‘J. R.’ was published 
posthumously under the title, ‘ Pwlpud 
Conwy ’ (Bala, 1888, 8vo). 

[Coftant y Tri Brawd (memoirs of the three 
brothers, with portraits and numerous illustra¬ 
tions, by the Rev. E. Pan Jones), Bala, 1893, 
8vo, 2nd edition, 1804; Williams’s Montgomery¬ 
shire'Worthies, pp. 288-91; Y Cronicl for No¬ 
vember 1885; Y Geninen for April 1891, July 
and October 1892, and March 1893; Hanes 
Eglwysi Annibynol Cymru (History of Welsh 
Congregational Churches), v. 57-61; Charles 
Ashton’s Hanes Llenyddiaetk Gymreig, pp. G23- 
628.] D. It. T. 

ROBERTS, THOMAS (1749 P-1794P), 
artist, eldest son of John Roberts (1712- 
1796), architect of the town-hall and other 
public buildings in "Waterford, by his wife, 
Mary Susannah (1716-1800), daughter of 
Major FranciB SauteUe, of a family of Hugue¬ 
not refugees, was bom in Waterford about 
1749. Major Sautelle served in William Ill’s 
footguards at theBoyne, and settled in Water¬ 
ford about1690 (cf. AoifBW, Protestant Exiles, 
1874,ii.208; Ulster Journal, vol. iv.) Having 
studied landscape under George Mullins [q.vJ 
and John Butts [q. v.j, Roberts exhibited 
from 1773 with the Society of Artists in the 
Strand, his London address being 64 Mar¬ 
garet Street. Chiefly devoting himself to 
parklike landscape, and imitating the Dutch 
foliage pencilling with great skill, he wiw 
employed by the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
Powerscourt, and others of the Irish no¬ 
bility to depict their country seats. His 
silvery tintswereflnelyreproducedhyThomas 
Milton [q, yj, who engraved Roberts’s ‘Lu¬ 
can’ and ‘Bean Park' for his ‘"Views of 
Seats in Ireland’ (1783). Many of his 
pieces are at Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s 
seat, and at Powerscourt. Having contracted 
phthisis, owing, it is sold, to irregular habits, 
Roberts sailed for Lisbon to try the effects 
of a warmer climate, hut died there soon 
after his arrival, about 1794. 

His younger brother, Thomas Sautblm 
Robebts (1760P-1826), horn at Waterford 
about 1760, was originally articled to Thornes 
Ivory {d. 1780),aremlectof theBluecoat Hos¬ 
pital, and for some years master of the archi¬ 
tectural sohool of the Royal Dublin Society; 
but on the completion or his articles he was 
drawn to landscape-pointing, and followed 
his brother to London, where he exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy regularly 
from 1789 to 1811. He exhibited once more 
in 1818, after which his name does not op- 
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pear in the academy catalogues, though he 
sent a few landscapes to the British Institu¬ 
tion. He was latterly engaged upon viewn 
of the cities of Ireland, some of which have 
been engraved. In 1820 he was elected, in 
conjunction with "William Ashford and Wil¬ 
liam Cuming, hy the general body of Irish 
painters to nominate the first constituent 
members of the Royal Hibernian A cademy, 
which obtained its charter in 1828. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a stage-coach acci¬ 
dent, which induced nervous debility, and 
he died by his own hand in Dublin in 1820. 
Six of his pictures hang in the council-room 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy ( Cata¬ 
logues'). One of Roberts’s landscapes, with 
a river and cattle, was purchased for the 
National Gallery of Ireland in 1877 (Oat. 
1890, No. IRQ. A watercolour drawing of 
St. John’s, Kilkenny, is preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Another brother, John Roberts (d. 1815), 
rector of Kill St. Nicholas, Waterford, was 
father of Sir Abraham Roberts [q. v.) 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘ Roborts of Kandahar; ’ 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists, p. 381; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Engravers; Gravid's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Anthony Prt«quin’s 
Artists of Ireland, pp. 7-8 ; Waterford Archrco- 
logiaal 800 . Journal, April and July 1890; notes 
kindly supplied by Walter Armalrong, esq.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTS, Sib WILLIAM (1006- 
1082), parliamentarian, bom in 1005, was 
the second son of Barne Roberts ( d. 101 0) 
of Willesden, and of Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Glover, alderman of London. Ho 
entered at Gray’s Inn on 7 Aug. 1022 (Fosteu, 
Reg. of_ Qray’s Inn), and on 18 May 1624. he 
was knighted by James I at Greenwich (Met- 
CAwra, Knights). Under Charles I he served 
on various commissions, for compounding with 
delinquent importers of gold and silver Inroad 
( State Papers, Dom. James I, cccvi. No. 26, 
1685) and for enforcing tlvepvactice of thelong 
bow (ib. ccdv. 78, 5 May 1637). But on the 
outbreak of the civil war he appears to havo 
immediately sided with the parliamentary 
party. lie was appointed a deputy lieute¬ 
nant of the oounty of Middlesex, and as such 
was ordered to receive the money collected 
for the relief of Brentford against the king 
(State Papers, Oar. I, occcxoiii. 12, 20 Deo. 
1642). On 16 Nov. 1044 he wus directed to 
draw out three hundrod men of tho trainod 
hands to suppress the rising at Windsor. 
There is no authority for the statement that 
he was a regicide, He continued, however, 
in minor employment, appeared in May 1650 
as head of the Middlesex militia (Council 
Book, Record Office, 1 , kiv. 844), and on 


1 April 1652 he was placed on the commis¬ 
sion lor romovmg obstructions in the sale of 
episcopal and crown lands (Commons’ Jour¬ 
nals, vn.113; cf. Whithlocxh, Memorials n 
274). Tho record of his purchases of chS 
lands is ext oimvo. He bought the manor of 
Withenngton, Northampton, belonging to 
the bishopric of Peterborough (Collectanea 
Topogr. et Genaal. i. 284; Adilit, MS. 9049 ). 
the prebondal manors of Neasden and CkamI 
bars or Ghamberlainwood (Willesden) in 
1640, and of Harle^den, and he enclosed 
about two acres of waste belonging to the 
prebend of Neasden (Lvsotrs, Environs of 
London, iv. 044, iii, 0L8). On 10 June 1053 
power was given to him to provide a minister 
tor the church of Kingsbury in Middlesex by 
the committee of plundered mimsters ( Coun¬ 
cil Book, Record Office, 1 , lxix. 250). In the 
same month he acted as one of the commis¬ 
sioners for the sftlo of forfeited estates (ib. 
lxix. 316, 16 June 1063). On 1 Nov. 1053 
he was appointed a member of the council 
of stats ( Commons' Journals, vii. 134). He 
was 0 commissioner for appeals in exciso at 
a salary of 3007. por annum [11 April 1054) 
(Cal. State Papers, 1064, pp. 87,343), a com¬ 
missioner for tho sale of crown lands (ib. 
p. 341), and from 1066 onwards an auditor 
of the exchequer (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1069 passim; Whiteloced, p. 630). He was 
returned as member for Middlesex county to 
tho parliament which was called for 17 Sept. 
1050 (Return of Members, i. 504),and wasono 
of the sixty who roceived a summons to sit 
in Cromwell's House of Peers, 11 Dec. 1667 
(WniTELooxB, p. 600). Aftor tho Restora¬ 
tion he was created a baronet, 8 Nov. 1661. 
He was buriod in Willcbden church on 27 Sept. 
1002 (Lybohb, Environs of London, iii. 022). 

Roberts married Eleanor, daughter anil 
heiress of Robert Atye, esq., of Kilburn, and 
loft a large family. On tho death of his 
grandson William, tho fourth baronet, in 
1700, tho title became extinct. 

[Authorities given above ; Middlesex County 
Records, iii. 308 ; Urwiek’s Nonconformity in 
Hertfordshire, p. 137 j Burke’s Extinct Baronet¬ 
age.] Vi. A. S. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1585-1066), 
bishop of Bangor, was born in 1686, his 
descent being traced from Edwin, king of 
Tegeingl, and founder of one of the so-called 
tribes of Gwynedd (Yoeee, Royal Tribes of 
Wales, ed. 1887, p. 201 «.) According to 
local tradition ho was born at Plas Bennett, 
in the parish of Llnndyrnog, Denbighshire, 
and belonged to the Roberts family that long 
resided there, whoso sole representative is 
now Miss Gabriel Roberts of Ruthin. He 
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■was educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a fellow, and in 1619 
he held the office of proctor of the uni- 
vtrsity. In 1029 ha was appointed to the 
sub-deanery of Wells, which he resigned 
( Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 19 March 
1637-8) on his promotion, through the in¬ 
terest of Laud, to the see of Bangor, as a re¬ 
ward (according to Wood) for his integrity 
in discovering church goods to the value of 
1,0001. Ilia consecration took place in Sep¬ 
tember 1637. He held, in conunendam with 
his bishopric, the rectory of Llandyrnog and 
the sinecure rectory of Llanrhaiadr in Cim- 
merch (both of which continued to he so 
held by his successors until 1839), together 
with the archdeaconries of Bangor and Angle- 
sea (which were held by occupants of the see 
between 1574 and 1686). 

He is said to have suffered much for his 
adherence to the Mug during the civil war. 
In 1649 his temporal estates were seques¬ 
trated, and the manor of Gogartli was sold 
on 18 July 1650, but it is still one of the 
possessions of the see. lie is mentioned as 
•Doctor William lloberts, of Llauliddon 
(Llanelidan) in the county of Denbigh,’ in a 
list of those whose estates were declared for¬ 
feited for treason by an act of 18 Oct. 1652 
(Scobdix, Acts and Ordinances, ii. 216), hut 
all his property was restored to him in 1660. 
In tho following year he recommenced ser¬ 
vices in the cathedral and settled the ‘ orders 
and turns of preaching’ (Ms scheme is 
printed in Wlixis's Bangor, p. 289). 

He died on 12 Aug. 1606 at the rectory, 
Llandyrnog, near Denbigh, and was buried 
in the ohancel of that church, where was 
placed an inscribed memorial slab, removed 
m 1877 to the south aisle near the font. By 
his will he bequeathed 100 /. towards adorn¬ 
ing the choir of ‘ the poor cathedral church 
of Bangor, which (according to a letter ad¬ 
dressed by him to Laud on 29 Oct. 1639 ) had 
then not a penny of yearly revenue to support 
the walls, much less to buy utensils ’ (Cal. 
State Papers, s.a.) Tins sum was devoted by 
his successor towards restoring the organ, 
lie also left 100/. to Queens’ College, Oam- 
bridge, to found an exhibition for a poor 
scholar from the diocese of Bangor, alike 
■sum to Jesus College, Oxford, and 200 /, to 
be distributed among the poor of West¬ 
minster and St. Giles’s, London, wMch were 
visited by the plague. A portrait of him, 
with beard and long hair, and wearing his 
robes and a close black cap, was formerly at 
Pontruffydd, near Denbigh. 

[Willis’s Survey of Bangor, pp. 113-15; 
Thomas’s Hist, of the Diocese of St. Asaph, pp, 
414, 432; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, pp, 
YOf, XYI, 


457-8; Wood's Athena- Ojeod. ii. 8SS; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 2; Le Neve's Fasti, 
i. 106, lii. 622; communication from the Bev. 
D. Williams, rector of Llandyrnog.) 

D. Li. T. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM (1767-1849), 
barrister and author, born at Newington 
Butts, Surrey, in 1707, was second son of 
William Roberts. The family in eailier days 
possessed tho manor of Abergavenny, Mon¬ 
mouthshire. A marble tablet describing the 
genealogy for three hundred years waserected 
in Aberguvennj- church by a kinsman, Wil¬ 
liam Hay ward Roberts [q. v.],provost of Eton. 
William Roberts, the lather, who appended 
some Latin hexameters to the inscription, be¬ 
came, after serving in the army, a successful 
tutor atW and sworth; hepublished ‘ Thoughts 
upon Creation’ in 1782, and 'Poetical At¬ 
tempts ’ in 1784 (Diet. Living Authors, 1816). 

William Roberts the younger was sent 
first to Eton, and afterwards to St. Paul’s 
school, where his uncle, Richard Roberts, was 
head-master. In 1783 he gained a scholar¬ 
ship at CorpuB Christi College, Oxford. Here 
his tutor was Thomas Burgess [q. v.], whom 
Roberts helped both with his pupils and in 
his literary work. He graduated B.A. in 
1787 and M. A. in 1791. In 1788 he won the 
Engliah-essay prize, the Bubject being ‘Re¬ 
finement,’ and in 1791 edited for the univer¬ 
sity the 1 Marmora Oxoniensia.’ Dr. Cooke, 
the president of Corpus, described him as 
* the splendid ornament of his college.’ 

In 1791 Roberts travelled abroad as tutor. 
At Zurich he made the acquaintance of 
Lavater, and Gibbon invited him to dinner at 
Lausanne. On Ms return to England he 
studied law under Sir Allan Chambre. He 
was called to the bar from the Middle 
Temple on 28 Nov. 1806, but subsequently 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, He was already 
married, and early turned Ms attention to 
literature as a, source of income. While at 
Oxford he had contributed to Murray's 
‘ English Review,’ and in 1792 conducted a 
hi-weekly publication called 1 The Looker- 
on,’ the greater part of which he wrote under 
the pseudonym of ‘ the Rev. Simeon Olive- 
branch.’ Ilumorous articles were contri¬ 
buted by James Beresford, author of ‘ The 
Miseries of Human Life.’ Eighty-six num¬ 
bers of the ‘Looker-on’ appeared; all were 
reissued in Chalmers’s 1 British Essayists ’ 
(vols. xxxv-xxxvii.) 

From 1811 to 1822 Roberts was editor of 
the ‘ British Review,’ a short-lived periodical, 
tory in politics, and advocating evangelical 
views on religious topieB. One of the chief 
episodes of his editorship was a quaiTol with 
Byron. To hostile criticism of Byron’s work, 
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the post retorted by some lines in ‘Don 
Juan* (canto i. stanzas 209—30) on ‘My 
Grandmother's Review.’ Roberts inserted in 
Lis paper an indignant reply, which Byron 
answered in a sarcastic ‘Letter to the Editor 
of My Grandmother’s Review.' This was 
published in the ‘ Liberal ’ in 1819, and was 
reprinted in Byron’B ‘Works’ (I860), with 
Roberts’s original reply, 

Meanwhile Roberts had made some pro¬ 
gress in his profession, In 1800 he published 
a treatise on voluntary and fraudulent con¬ 
veyances, which, according to Kent ( Com¬ 
ment. p. 664, 8th ed.), was ‘a useful digest of 
the law on that subject,’ though * written in 
bad taste.’ The British Museum copy has 
manuscript notes by F. Hargrave. Pour 
American editions appeared, the last in 1800. 
In 1806 he issued a work on the si atute of 
frauds, which was republished in 1863, and 
of which there were three American edi¬ 
tions (1823, 1833, I860). Another legal 
work 1 On the Law of Wills and Codicils,’ 
published in 1800, gave Roberts an assured 
professional position. A second edition in 
two volumes appeared in 1816, and a third, 
with supplement, in 1837. 

In 1812 Roberts was appointed a com¬ 
missioner in bankruptcy, and was sent with 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouao [q. v.] and (Sir) 
George Sowley Iloh-oyd [q. v.] to inquire into 
the condition of Lancaster gaol. He also 
visited the gaols at Chester and other towns, 
and suggested various improvements. At 
the some Lime he practised on tho home cir¬ 
cuit and took pupils in his chambers when 
in town. Among them was Lord Melbourne. 
In 1818 he was appointed a charity commis¬ 
sioner. By 1823 he had an income inde¬ 
pendent of literature j but he was always ex¬ 
tending his acquaintance among politicians 
and literary men. In 1814 he first met Wil¬ 
liam Wilberforce at the house of Weyland, 
proprietor of the ‘ British Review,’ and sub¬ 
sequently became his intimate friond, In 
1814, too, lie first visited Hannah More, who 
had long found in Roberts's sisters her cl oscst 
friends. With the evangelicals his influence 
continued great. In 1827 he dofondod the 
British and Foreign Bible Society from an 
attaok in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ From 1828 
to 1836 he resided at Claphanywhere he be¬ 
came acquainted with Charles Bradley [q.v.], 
tho evangelical incumbent of St. James’s 
Oliapol, and wrote his ‘Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman’ (1829). This pieco, 
which was inspired by Hannah More’S 
4 Spirit of Prayer,’ was at first published 
anonymously; but a second edition, issued 
withm tbe year,bore the author's name. The 
work was highly popular in America, where 


an edition appeared in 1881. In politics he 
was still a Lory, and in consequence of some 
‘Letters to Lord Grey on Parliamentary and 
Ecclesiastical Reform,’ which he wrote in 
the tory interest in 1830-1, he was deprived 
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in 1831. When fclie bankruptcy conrtwaa re- 
constituted in the following January, he was 
also deprived of his post there. From 1832 to 
1836, however, he was secretary to the eccle¬ 
siastical revenues commission. Meanwhile 
Roberts’s sister,who was Hannah More’s exe- 
outrix, entrusted him with the life of that lady 
and his ‘Memoirs of Hannah More’was pub¬ 
lished in 4 vols. in 1834. Two editions of two 
thousand copies each were Bold within the 
year; and an edition in 2 vols. waB even more 
successful. It was reprinted in 1872 in the 
Nonpareil series of English olaBsics. The lite¬ 
rary merit of the work was not proportionate 
to its success. The ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (No. 
lii. p. 416) criticised it unfavourably; and 
Prescott the historian declared that' Hannah 
More had been done to death by her friend 
Roberts ’ (JHor/r, and Grit. Miscellanies, 1856, 
p. 180). In 1838 a better 1 Life ’ by Thompson 
appeared. 

In 1835 Roberts retired from public life, 
and settled successively at Wimbledon, 81ml- 
ford, near Guildford, and Abbey Orchard 
House, Bt. AlbanB, 3n 1887 he was declared 
equal with the Rev. William Nicholson in a 
competition for a prize of two hundred 
guineas offered by the Christian Influence 
Society for an essay upon the character and 
qualifications requisite in ministers of reli¬ 
gion. Tho two essays wore printed in a 
volume entitled ‘ The Call upon the Christian 
Church considered/ 1838. Roberts's laBt 
work, 'The History of Let tor-writing from 
the Earliest Period to the Fifth Century’ 
(1843), consisted of selected specimens of an¬ 
cient letters chronologically arranged, with a 
few notos. The author lost 2001, hv the 
publication. A poBtliumous work, ‘dhurck 
Memorials/ Was edited by his son Arthur. 
Roberts was activo to the last in charitable 
and religious work, lie died at Orchard 
House, St. Albans, on 21 May 1849. Roberts 
married, in 1796, Elizabeth Anne, elder 
daughter of RudclyiTe Sidebottom, esq,, 
bencher of the Middle Temple, and by her 
hud ton children. 

Roberts was admitted to the Athenaeum 
Club without ballot in 1826 on the proposi¬ 
tion of Hebor. lie waB an excellent public 
speaker. Ills energy was abundant, but his 

critical judgment was kamperedbyhisnarrow 

religious creed, The portrait of himbyWood- 
man, prefixed to hiB ‘ Life/ shows a refined 
and rather handsome face* 
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Abtstte Roberts ([1801-1886), tie eldest 
son, a graduate of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, from 1831 
until his death. lie published, among other 
works, the ‘ Life, Letters, and Opinions of 
William Roberts’ (I860), and edited his 
father’s ‘Ohurch Memorials and Charac¬ 
teristics’ (1874) (Times, 7 Sept. 1880; 
Record, 10 Sept.) 

William Roberts, the barrister and au¬ 
thor, must be distinguished from another 
William Roberts, who was steward of the 
court leet of the manor of Manchester in 
1788. Tho latter published a ‘ Charge ’ to 
the grand jury of his court in 1788, and 
‘The Fugitives, a Comedy’ (Warrington, 
1701, 8vo). 

[Rev. A. Roberts's Life of William Roberts; 
Foster’s Ahimnt Oxon.; Harford's Life of Bishop 
Burgoss, pp. 80-01; Life of W. Wilberforoe, by 
his Sons, iv. 160, and elsewhere; Bent. Mag. 
1849, ii. 107.] G. Ln G. N. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
D.D. (d. 1791), poet and biblical critic, said 
to he of Gloucestershire origin, was educated 
at Eton, whence he was elected to a scholar¬ 
ship at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1766 
he contributed English versos to tho univer¬ 
sity collection, on tho visit of the Duke of 
Newcastle. ITo graduated B.A. in 1767, be¬ 
came an assistant master at Eton School in 
tho same year, and in 1768 gained the mem¬ 
bers’ prize at Cambridge on the subject, 

‘ Utrum diversarum Geutium Mores et In- 
stituta a diverso earum situ explicavi pos- 
sint P ’ Cambridge, 1768,4to. While Hayley 
was at Eton his poetical aspirations were 
encouraged by Roberts, then on usher in 
the school. In 1760 Roberts commenced 
M.A., and in 1771 he was appointed to a fel¬ 
lowship at Eton College. He was created 
D.D. at Cambridge in 1778, was presented to 
the rectory of Everdon, Northamptonshire, 
in 1778, and was inducted to the rectory or 
Farnham Royal, Buckinghamshire, on 3 June 
1779 (Barer, Northamptonshire, i, 867; 
LirsooMB, Buckinghamshire, iii. 279). On 
tho death of Dr. Edward Barnard ho was ap- 
pointedprovost of Eton College on 12 Deo. 
1781 (Harwood, Alumni Eton. pp. 30, 340). 
For many years he was one of the king’s 
chaplains. He died at Eton on 6 Dec. 1791 
(Gent. Mag. 1791, ii. 1166). 

Roberts was twice married. By his first 
wife hehad six or seven children; his second 
wife was sister of Thomas Chamherlayne, 
fellow of Eton College. According to Cole, 
he was' a portly man and of much pride and 
state, and was used to have routs, aa they 
are called, in the college apartments, for card 


playing, which filled the college court with 
carriages and tumult, not much to the edifi¬ 
cation of a place of education’ ( Addit. MS. 
6879, f. 88 4). Madame D’Arblay wrote; 

‘ The provost is very fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs. He is good-humoured, lo¬ 
quacious, gay, civil, and parading. I am 
told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a very 
good one’ (Diary and Letters, 23 Nov. 1786, 
iii. 226, edit. 1842). 

His principal work is: 1. 'Judah Restored, 
a poem in six books’ and in blank verse, two 
vols, London, 1774,12mo. Selections from 
this poem are printed in Walsh’s 'Works of 
the British Poets,’ vol. xxxvii. (New York, 
1822). Southey, who numbers Roberts ‘with 
the same respectable class as the author of 
“Leonidas” and the “Athenald,”’ mentions 
‘ J udah Restored ’ as ono of the first books 
hs possessed in his boyhood. ‘ I read it often,’ 
he adds, ‘ and can still recur to it with satis¬ 
faction, and perhaps I owe something to the 
plain dignity of its style, which is suited to 
the subject, and everywhere hears the stamp 
of good sense and erudition.’ Robert Aris 
WiRmott (Lilies of Sacred Poets, ii. 324,327) 
remarks that ‘“Judah Restored” is such a 
work as might be produced by a scholar 
familiar with the treasures of antiquity, whose 
fanoy had been formed and regulated by the 
best models, and whose ear was attuned to 
the majestic rhythm of our British epic;’ 
hut the utmost that can he finally admitted 
of Roherts’e achievement, from a purely 
literary point of view, is that it was well- 
intentioned. 

His other works are; 2. ‘ A Poetical Essay 
on the Existence, the Attributes, and the 
Providence of Cod,’ Spurts, London, 1771, 
4to. 8. ‘ A Poetical Epistle to Christopher 
Austey, Esq,, on the English Poets, chiefly 
those who have written in Blank Verse’ 
(anon.), London, 1773, 4to. 4. ‘ Corrections 
of various Passages in the English Version 
of the Old Testament; upon the authority 
of ancient Manuscripts and ancient Versions,’ 
London, 1794,8vo, a posthumous work pub¬ 
lished by his son,William. The leading object 
of the author was to reduce the number of 
italicised supplementary words which occur 
in the authorised version (Orsib, Bibl Biblica , 
p. 376). A collection of Roberts’s ‘Poems’ 
appeared at London in 1774,8vo; new edit. 
1776. His oldest son, the Rev. William 
Roberts, fellow and vice-provost of Eton 
College and rector of Worplesdon, Surrey, 
died on 1 Jan. 1883, aged 71 (Gent. Mag. 
1883, i. 280). 

[Addit, MS. 6879, f. 148 ; Campbell's Speci¬ 
mens of the British Poets, 1841, p 628 ; Gent, 
Mug. 1791 ii. 862, 1016, 1792 i. I860, 1842 ii, 
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67$; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Nichols's 70, ISO; Kolyoake’s Sixty Years of an AphT 
lit. AnocdoteB, ix. 187; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] tor's Life, i. 105; Parish’s List of Carthnsumf 

T. 0. 1879, p. 198; Beehive, 23 Sept, 1871 ; inform^ 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM PROWTING ti°n from Rev. 0. B. Roberts and Mrs. Stuart 
(1806-1871), solicitor and trades-union ad- ( T s r °“ daughter of W. P. Roberts), and Sir 
vacate, the youngest son of Thomas Roberts, Wood.] G. \v. S. 

vicar of Chelmsford, Essex, and master of ROBERTSON, ABRAHAM (1751- 
fche grammar school there, was bom at 1826), astronomer and mathematician son 
Chelmsford in 1806, and educated at Charter- of Abraham Robertson, a man of humble 
house School, London, which he entered in station, was born at Dunse, Berwick on 
1820. In 1828 he was admitted a solicitor 4 Nov. 1761. Robertson was educated at 
and practised at Bath, and afterwards at Westminster, and early in life kept a school 
Manchester, having on office also in Essex at Ryle in Northumberland, and afterwards 
Street, Strand, London. While he was at at Dunse. When about twenty-four he mi- 
Batli, in 1838, he became acquainted with grated to London, in the hope of obtaining 
Henry Vincent and other leading chartists, a situation in the East Indies ; hut his 
and was subsequently closely associated in patron died, and ho was thrown on his own 
many agitations for the extension of the resources. Proceeding alone to Oxford, he 
franchise and the improvement of the con- met with great success, and was patronised 
dition of the working classes. He acted as by Dr. Smith, the Savilian professor of as- 
legal adviser to leorgus O’Connor's 'land tronomy, and others. He matriculated from 
hank,’ and his association with that schomo Christ Church on 7 Dec. 1776, graduated 
caused him considerable pecuniary loss. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and took orders at 
Prom 1843 he was concerned in nearly all Christmas 1782, in which year he obtained 
the law affairs of the trade unions, and in the chancellor's medal for an English es 9 av 
1844 was formally appointed by the Miners’ on ‘Original Composition.’ He became one 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland of the chaplains of Christ Church, 
as their standing legal adviser, at 1,0001. a In 1781 Robertson succeeded Dr. Austin 
year, his popular title being the ‘ minors’ os lecturer for Dr. Smith, who was then act- 
attorney-general.’ lie was a most able, in- ing ns a physician at Cheltenham. On the 
defatigahle, and pertinacious advocate, and death of tho latter in 1797, Robertson took 
became the ' terror of many a. local bench/ his place as Savilian professor of geometry. 

In 1862 and 1863, after a visit to the Holy His lectures were clear, and he was always 
Land, he delivered lectures on biblical sub- anxious to encourago his pupils. Thus he 
jects in Manchester and neighbourhood, at printed in 1804a demonstration of Euclid V, 
the request of local church of England so- Definition 6, for tho benefit of beginners. In 
eieties. One of the last casas in which lie 1789 ho was presented by the dean and 
was engaged was the organisation, in 1867, canons of Christ Church to the vienrage of 
of the defence of the fenians Allen, Larkin, Ravenstliorpe, near Northampton, but his 
and O'Brien, the so-oalled Manchester mar- principal residence was still in Oxford. In 
tyrs, who wore hanged for the murder of a 1706 the Royal Society elected him a fellow, 
policeman, ne shortly afterwards retired Robortson gave evidence before a committee 
to. Heronsgate House, Riokmausworth, Ilsrt- of the nouse of Commons on the expediency 
fordshire, where ho died on 7 Sept. 1871, of replacing London Bridge by a single arch 
aged 64, and was buried at Chorloy "Wood (see the report publisliod m 1801). In 1807 
church, Rickmansworth. he was in London malting calculations for 

He was married twice: first to Mary Lord Grenville’s system of finance, and in 
Moody of Bath; and, secondly, to Mary Alice 1808 ho drew up the tables for Spencer 
Hopkins, a descendant of Dr. Hopkins, Perceval’s system of increasing the sinking 
bishop of Londonderry, and left children by ftxnd by granting life annuities on govern- 
hoth marriages. ment security, llo was made Savilian pro- 

He published: 1. 'The Haswell Colliery fessor of astronomy from 1810. He died on 
Explosion, 28 September 1844: Narrative- 4 Deo. 1820 at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Report of the Proceedings at the Coroner's Oxford, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Inquost,' &c., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1844. St. Poter's-in-the-East. lie married, about 
2. ‘ What is a Traveller P Random Chapters 1700, Miss Bacon of Drayton in Berkshire, 
on the Sunday Restriction Bill of August who predeceased him. He had no children. 
1854,’ 1866. 8. ‘ Trade Union Bill, 1871/ His chief work, dedicated to Dr. Cyril 
1871. Jackson [q. yj, dean of Ohrisfc Ohureh, was 

[Webb’s Hist, of Trade-Unionism, 1804, p. ‘Sectionum Conioarum Libri VII/ 1792, 
J64; Gammnge’s Chartist Movement, 1894, pp with an exhaustive survey of the history of 
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the study (see a review in the British Critio, 
1792, p. 871). A shorter ‘ Geometrical Trea¬ 
tise on Conics ’ was published in 1802, which 
was still further abridged in ‘ Elements of 
Conic Sections,’ 1818 ; 2nd edit. 1826. He 
made calculations for the Earl of Liverpool’s 
1 Coins of the Realm,’ 1805, and drew up an 
appendix on the relative values of gold and 
silver among the Persians, Greeks, and Ro¬ 
mans. lie also superintended the publica¬ 
tion of the works of Archimedes, which were 
prepared for the press by Torelli, and of the 
second volume of Bradley’s * Astronomical 
Observations,’ commenced by Dr. Thomas 
Ilornsby (Greenwich Boy. dbserv. Astron. 
Observations, 1st ser. vol. ii. 1798, &c.) The 
former was completed in 1792; the latter, a 
work of much labour, in 1805. There are five 
papers by Robertson in the 1 Philosophical 
Transactions: ’ 1. ‘A Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem,’ 1795. 2. ‘ A new De¬ 

monstration of the Binomial Theorem when 
the Exponent is a Fraction,’ 1800. 3. ‘ On 
the Precession of the Equinoxes,’ 1807; 
ascribing previous errors to the crude state 
of the doctrine of compound rotatory mo¬ 
tion;' in 1808 Robertson published a ‘ Reply 
to a Monthly and Critical Reviewer,’ in 
answer to strictures on this paper. 4. ‘A 
Direct Method of calculating the Eccentric 
from the Mean Anomaly,’ 1810. 5. ‘ On 
Maskelyne’s Formulas for obtaining the Lon¬ 
gitude and Latitude from the Rigul Ascen¬ 
sion and Declination, and vice versa,’ 1810. 
Robertson wrote ‘A Concise Acoount of 
Logarithms' (Apn.to Simeon’s' Euclid,’ 21st 
edit. 1825); and he contributed several 
papers to the first series of the ‘British 
Critic,’ and two to the ‘ Edinburgh Philo¬ 
sophical Journal,’ 1822, viz. ‘ Meteorologi¬ 
cal Observations ’ made at the Radcliffe Ob¬ 
servatory in 1816-21,’ and 1 On some Mis¬ 
takes relating to Dr. Bradley’s Astrono¬ 
mical Observations and Harriott’s Manu¬ 
scripts.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1827. i. 176; Biogr. Diet. Living 
Authors, 1816; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER (1670 P- 
1749), thirteenth baron of Struan or Strowan, 
and chief of the clan Robertson, son of Alex¬ 
ander Robertson, twelfth baron of Struan, 
by bis second wife, Marion, daughter of 
Oenerol Baillio of Letham, was born about 
1670. He was sent to the university of 
St. Andrews to be educated for the church; 
but his father and his brother, by a former 
marriage of his father, having both died in 
1688, he succeeded to the estates and the 
chieftaincy of the clan while still at the 
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universjty. At the revolution he left th' 
university to join Dundee in his highlanl 
campaign. He did this in direct opposition to 
the wish of his mother, who, in order to deter 
him from carrying out his purpose, wrote as 
follows in a letter to the Robertsons, dated 
Oaiie, 25 May 1689: 1 Gentlemen, tho 1 you 
have no kindness for my son [the clan had 
some doubtB as to her share in the death of the 
sou by the first wife], yet for God’s sake have 
it for the laird of Strowan. He is going to 
Badenoch just now; for Christ's sake come 
in all haste and stop him, fox he will not be 
advised by me’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th 
Rep. pt, viii. p. 37). The letter seems to 
have been sent under cover to Donald Ro¬ 
bertson of Calvein, who, on the following 
day, wrote to his young chief: ‘Honoured 
chief, it seems our tryst will not hold, there¬ 
fore I wish you to take the most cred&ble [sic] 
way to begin in your king’s service.’ This 
letter, with either her own or a copy of it. 
was enclosed by the chief’s mother on 29 May 
with a letter to Lord Murray, then acting 
for his father, the Duke of Atholl; she asked 
Murray to consider the doouments, but not 
to let it be known to the Robertsons that she 
sent them, * for,’ ehe affirms, ‘ they will kill 
me ’ (t'i.) The chief and the Robertsons were 
then, with the Atholl men, acting a neutral 
part, and the chiefs mother expressed her 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding his youth¬ 
ful folly, he was meanwhile ‘ ruled by hi' 
friends in Atholl ’ (ib.) Some time before 
the battle of Killiecrankie, Dundee had his 
headquarters in Strowan, from whioh he 
addressed several letters; hut, probably on 
account of the influence ofLord Murray, the 
Robertsons were not present at the battle. 
It was, however, reported to Lord Murray, 
on 29 July, that Robertson and Duncan 
Menzies, with an advanced part of King 
James’s forces, had passed Dunkeld on the 
way to Angus, and were threatening to kill 
all who refused to join them (ib. p. 41). 
Subsequently the Robertsons were sent by 
General Cannon to reconnoitre Perth, where 
they were attacked by Mackay’e forces and 
completely routed. For taking part in the 
rising Robertson, though still under age, 
was in 1690 attainted by parliament, and his 
estates were forfeited. He made his escape 
to France, and, after remaining for some time 
at the court of St. Germains, is said to have 
served in the French army in one or two 
campaigns. After the accession of Queen 
Anne in 1708, he obtained a remission, and 
returned to his estates; but, as he did uot 
get the remission passed through the great 
seals, the forfeiture of 1690 was never legally 
repealed. The Duke of Perth wrote of Mm 
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in 1706 ! 1 lie lies ever been, scrupulously loyal 
[to the Jacobite cause], and since his return 
to his own country would never take any oath 
nor meddle with those who now govern ’ (the 
Duke of Perth's 'Instructions’ in Hooke's 
Correspondence, p. 328). 

With about five hundred of his clan 
Btruan joined the standard of Mar in 1716. 
Some time before 22 Sept, he was sent for¬ 
ward by Mar with a party of the Robertsons 
to reinforce Colonel Hay, who then occupied 
Perth. Mar at the some time wrote to llay 
as fallows: ‘ You must take care to please 
the Elector of Strowan, as they call him. 
lie is an old colonel, but, as he says him¬ 
self, understands not much of the trade. So 
he’ll be ready to be advised by Colonol 
Balfour and Urquhart’ (Chambers, His¬ 
tory of the Rebellion in 1716 ). At Sheriff- 
juulr the Robertsons, with the Atholl men, 
were stationed on the loft wing, which was 
entirely routed by Argyll's horse. The chief 
himself was taken prisoner during the battle, 
but was rescued by his kinsman, Robert 
Robertson of Invervaclc. After the battle 
ho was again taken prisoner, but while being 
conveyed to Edinburgh made his escape by 
the assistance of his sister Margaret. lie 
again look refuge in France, whore he was 
for some time one of the colonels of the 
Scots brigade (Chambers, Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverley, ed. 1884, p. 4). In 
1728 the estate of Btruan was granted by 
the government to the chief’s sister Mar¬ 
garet, ‘for the subsistence of herself and 
other poor relations and nieces ’ of tho chief 
( Cal, Treasury Papers, 1720-8, p. 221). On 
his return in 1726 she disponed it in trust 
for the behoof of her brother, and in tho 
event of his death without lawful heirs to 
Duncan, son of Alexander Robertson of 
Drumschune, her father's cousin and the 
next lawful heir of the family. It is statod 
also that he forcibly removed her from tho 
house—being unable to abide her imperious 
disposition—and sent her to the weBtoru 
isles (Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century, i. 82). Sko died in 
1727. Btruan obtained a remission from the 
govertunont in 1781. 

The Robertsons were not out as a clan in 
1746, but about 140 of Struan’s tenants in 
Rannaoh joined the highland army. Tho 
old chief himself attended as a spectator, 
and was present at the battle of Preston- 
pans. Alter the battle be was persuaded to 
return home, and the Robertsons, during 
the remainder of the campaign, were incor¬ 
porated in the Atholl brigade. As a special 
mark of respect, and doubtless much to bis 
gratification, be was driven back to his house 
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at Oarie in Sir John Cope’s carriagT^d 
clad in his fur-lined coat, the most remark¬ 
able trophy of the highlanders’ spoil \ s 
there was then no road for wheeled convey¬ 
ances to his residence, the carriage havintr 
been driven as far as it could be pulled was 
carried the remaining distance on the shoul¬ 
ders of the clansmen (Chambers, Hinton of 
the Rebellion of 1745, ed. 1869, p. 137), Qn 
account of his great age, and the fact that he 
had taken no active part in the rising, his 
name was omitted in the list of proscrip¬ 
tions, He thus enjoyed the unique distinc¬ 
tion of having been < out ’ in all the three 
great rebellions, and of havingescaped with 
merely nominal punishment. He died with¬ 
out lawful issue at his house at Carie m 
Rannoch on 18 April 1740, in his eighty- 
first year, and was buried in the family tomb 
at Struan. Although the distance was 
eighteen miles, the funeral was attended by 
about two thousand mourners. 

Struan, in the leading traits of his cha¬ 
racter, bore a faint resemblance to Simon 
Fraser, lord Lovat, hie university education, 
as was the case with Lovat, only serving to 
bring into prominence the old savage charac¬ 
teristics of the Celtic chief. But his per¬ 
sonality was weaker, and ho was more trust¬ 
worthy as well as more amiable. His worst 
fault was perhaps his disregard of his lawful 
debts; he was accustomed to have all the 
passes in his vioinity guarded that he might 
have timely warning of the arrival of the 
officers of justice.^ On one occasion an officer 
did obtain admission to him, and was received 
with every mark of court esy j but the women 
of tho house, having got an inkling of his 
errand, stripped him naked and soused him 
under the pump (Ramsay, Scotland and Scots¬ 
men, p. 33). Struan had considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a wit, and cultivated poetry, although 
in a somewhat caroless and reckless fashion. 
Many of his poems are stated to have been 
copied from bis own recitations while in his 
cups. A volume of them was published sur¬ 
reptitiously shortly after his death, and an 
abridged edition appeared at Edinburgh in 
1786—but without a dato on the title-page— 
under the title ‘The History and Martial 
Atchievements of the Robertsons of Strowan, 
and the Poems on Various Subjects and Oc¬ 
casions by lion. Alex. Robertson of Strowan, 
Esquire.' Robertson is oredited by some with 
beingtke prototype of the Baron Brad wardlne 
inSoott’s ‘ Waverley,’and the theory obtains 
some corroboration from tho fact that Scott 
puts in the mouth of the baron a stanza of 
Struan’s poetry: 

J?or cruel love has garten’d [gartered] lowmyleg. 
And clad my haunches in a phiiabeg. 
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As Struan died without lawful issue, he 
was succeeded in the estate by Duncan 
Robertson of Drumaohnne; but, as Duncan 
was not included in the indemnity, he was 
dispossessed of the estate in 1762, and re¬ 
tired to France. Duncan’s son, Alexander 
Robertson, obtained, however, a restitution 
of Struan in 1784, and on his death without 
issue, in 1822, it was inherited by Alexander 
Robertson, a descendant of Duncan Mnr, 
brother of Donald Robertson [q, v.], tutor of 
Struan. 

[Chambers's Histories of the Rebellions and 
Illustrations of the Author of Waver ley; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. viii.; Nathaniel 
Hooke’s Correspondence (in the Bannatyne 
Club); Ramsays Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century; Martial Achievements of 
the Robertsons; Douglas’s Baronogo of Scot¬ 
land ; Robertson’s Brief Account of the Clan 
Donnachaidh, 1894.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, ANDREW (1777-1846), 
miniature-painter, born at Aberdeen on 
14 Oct. 1777, was the youngest of the 
five sons of William Robertson of Drumna- 
hoy and his wife Jean, daughter of Alex¬ 
ander Ross of Bolnagowan, His brother 
Archibald is separately noticed; another 
brother Alexander born at Aberdeen on 
13 May 1772, studied miniature-painting in 
London under Samuel Shelley [q, v.], fol¬ 
lowed his brother Archibald to America, and 
died in 1841, leaving descendants. 

Andrew was at first intended for the 
medical profession, and took a dogree at 
Marisclial College, Aberdeen. The support 
of his family devolving up on him, he adopted 
art as a profession, and after studying in 
Edinburgh under Alexander Nasmyth [q. v.], 
and for a short time under Sir Henry Rae¬ 
burn [q. v.], he started practice in Aber¬ 
deen as a miniature-painter, adding to his 
income by painting scenery for local thea¬ 
trical performances, Ills manner of minia¬ 
ture-painting was based upon, instructions 
from his elder brother, Archibald. In June 
1801 he came to London, and, securing the 
interest of William Hamilton, R.A., Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. [q.v/J, and other 
noted painters, obtained admission to the 
schools of the Royal Academy. There his 
work quickly attracted notice. He first ex¬ 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy in 
1802. Gaining the patronage of Benjamin 
West, P.R.A, [q. v.], he painted West's por¬ 
trait in miniature, and had it engraved in 
mewotiat by (J. Dawe. At this time the 
leading miniature-painters in London were 
Richard Oosway,R.A., and S. Shelley; and 
as Robertson’s stylo of painting was entirely 
different from thoiis, being of a more direct 


and academical nature, a large field was open 
to him, of which he took full advantage, and 
he rapidly became one of the leading minia- 
ture-paiaterB of the day. His work was 
based on careful studies and copies made 
from works of great painters, and, if it lacked 
the delicate fancy and individuality of Cos¬ 
way and Shelley, it possessed more solid 
quality and more direct honesty of purpose. 

In D ecemher 1806 Robertson was appointed 
miniature-painter to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex, and in February 1807 obtained the 
privilege of going to Windsor and painting 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. Robertson 
was in 1807 one of the founders and the first 
secretary of the short-liyed society known as 
the Associated Artists in Watercolours. He 
became a leader among the Scottish residents 
in London. In 1803 he was one of the origi¬ 
nators of an artists’ corps of volunteers, and 
on their services being declined, he joined 
the volunteer corps of loyal North Britons 
under Lord Reay, and was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant on 8 Oct. 1803, with command of 
two rifle companies. In 1814r-lB Robertson 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
charitable scheme which resulted in the for¬ 
mation of the Caledonian Asylum in London. 
In 1816 he paid a long visit to Paris, whsre 
the works of art brought together by Napo¬ 
leon were in course of dispersal. Robertson 
continued to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions up to 1842. He had 
several eminent pupils, including Sir Wil¬ 
liam Charles Ross fq, v.THe died at Hamp¬ 
stead on 8 Dec. 1846. He married the only 
daughter of Samuel Boxill of Waterford, 
Barbados, by whom he left a family, Several 
miniatures by Robertson were exhibited by 
his son, the lato Samuel Boxill Robertson, at 
South Kensington in 1806, includingportraits 
of Sir Francis Ohontrey, Princess Amelia, Sir 
David Wilkie, and Archdeacon Coxe. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Robertson, 
ed. by Emily Robertson; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Roget's Hist, of the ‘Old Watercolour' 
Society; Catalogues of the Miniature Exhibi¬ 
tion, 1866, the Royal Academy, and other Exhi¬ 
bitions ; Graves's Diet, of Artists, 1760-1898.] 

L, O. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1766- 
1886), miniature-painter, born at Monymusk 
in Scotland on 8 May 1766, was eldest son 
of William Robertson of Drumnaboy, near 
Aberdeen, and Jean Ross, his wife | Andrew 
Robertson [q, v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Aberdeen, and received his first 
instruction in drawing from a deaf-and- 
dumb artist. In 1786 lie came to London 
and became a student of the Royal Aca- 
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demy, working under Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Benjamin West. Ills miniature por¬ 
traits soon, attracted attention. Hearing 
through some Scottish friends that there was 
an opening for his art in the new world, 
Rohertson removed to America. The Earl 
of Buchan, who was interested in his pro¬ 
gress, gave him a letter of recommendation 
to Washington, and entrusted to him a gift 
known as the ‘ Wallace Box,’ requesting at 
the same time a portrait of Washington trom 
the pencil of Robertson. This introduction 
gained for Robertson admission into the 
family circle of Washington. He painted a 
portrait of Washington in oils for Buchan, 
and miniatures of Washington and his wife 
in watercolours on ivory, which are in the 
possession of two of Robertson’s grand¬ 
daughters. llobortson mot with so much 
success that he settled in Now York, and was 
joined by his brother Alexander in 1792. 
They set up a drawing school at 79 Liberty 
Street, Now York, known ns the Columbian 
Academy. Both brothers became prominent 
citizens in Now York. Archibald died there 
in 1830. An ongraved portrait of him was 
published in 1805. 

Archibald marriod, in 1793, Eliza, daugh¬ 
ter of Andrew Abramse and Magdalen Lis- 
ponard of Now York, and had a numerous 
family, of whom the fourth son, Anthony 
Lispenoxd Rohertson, became chief justice 
of New York. 

[Letters and Papers of Andrew Rohertson, 
edited by Emily Robertson; Unpublisliod Wash¬ 
ington Portraits (Magazine of American History, 
April 1888); Appleton's Cyclopaedia of Ameri¬ 
can Biography.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (rf.1847), 
mnjor-general and director of tho East India 
Company, was nominated a cadot in 1800, 
and was mado ensign in tho Gth native in¬ 
fantry (Bombay establishment) on 22 May 
1801. On 17 Oet. ho booamo lieutenant. 
Shortly before this the gaakwar of Gujarat 
had called in tho help of the government of 
Bombay, and a British resident (Major 
Walker) had been appointed. Tho Arab 
troops, which formed the garrison of Bnroda, 
mutinied and seized the gaokwar, Robert¬ 
son took port in the eiogo by which Baroda 
was rocovorcd. In 1803 he was given tho 
command of a local corps in Gujarat, and 
in tho following yoar ho was also omployod 
as a revenue officer. 

In 1805, when arrangements woro made 
for the administration of Gujarat, he was 
appointed first assistant of Ihci collect orship 
of Kaira, and remainod twelve yoars in, this 
position. He assisted Colonel Walker in the 
operations undertaken in 1807-8 to compel 


tho rajpuls of Kattiawarto pay their tribute 
to the gaekwar, including the siege of the. 
fort of Randoms; and he was also present 
at the siege of Malia in 1809. Il e became 
captain in t he army on 4 July 181], and in 
the Gth native infantry on 1 Oet. 1812. 

In 3817 ho was made collector of the 
eastern zilla, north of the Malii; and in 
1828 ho was given charge of the province of 
Khandoish as collector and magistrate. He 
found this important district in a very dis¬ 
turbed stalo, but he organised police, put 
down robbery and murder, corrected abuses 
and at the end of three years left it in good’ 
order. In 1827 he was appointed resident 
nt Salara (a post afterwards occupied bv 
Outram and Barlle Frore). There he worked 
smoothly with the rajah whilo satisfying his 
own government. IIo became major on 9 Jan. 
1822, lioutenant-colonol on 1 May 1824^ 
colonel on 1 Doc. 1829, and mnjoi-lgeneral 
(local rank) on 28 Juno 1837. 

IIo returned to England in 1831, and was 
elected a director of the East India Company 
in 1840. He died in London on 9 June 1847, 

[Cent.Mag. 1847,ii. 640; DodwollandMilsss 
List of Officers of tho Indian Army; East India 
Company’s RegiBlor; Wilson’s continuation of 
Mill’s History of British India.] E. M. L. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD (1780- 
1864), medical writer, was bom at Cock- 
burnspath, near Dunbar, on 3 Dee. 1789, 
and educated at Dunae school, and after¬ 
wards by Mr. Stvocban in Berwickshire. 
Aftor prosecuting his medical studies in 
Edinburgh, ho passed ns assistant surgeon 
in 1808, and was appointed to Mill prison 
hospital for French prisoners at Plymouth. 
Jn 1809 ho was in Lord Gamhior's flagship 
the Caledonia in Basquo roads, when Lord 
Dundoiiolcl tried to burn the French fleet. 
He then served in tho Baltic, and after¬ 
wards in tho West Indies, in the Persian 
and tho Oydnus, besides boat sorvico in the 
attempt on New Orleans. At tho peace of 
1818 with America he went on half-pay, 
having received a modal with two clasps-. 
IIo graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817. 
his thesis being on tho dysontery of hot 
climates. lie settled in 1818 at Northamp¬ 
ton, where he obtained a lucrative praotice. 
In 1820 he was oloctod physician to the 
Northampton infirmary, In 1.858 ho retired 
to Clifton. On 11 Feb. 1836 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
same year booamo a member of the Royal 
Sooiety of Edinburgh. He died at 11 West. 
Mall, Clifton, on 19 Oct, 1864, leaving one 
son, the Rev. George Samuol Rohertson 
(1825-1874), M, A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Robertson wrote: 1. ‘De Dysenteria re- 
gionum calidarum,' 1817. 2,_‘ Medical Topo¬ 
graphy of New Orleans, with, an Account 
of the Principal Diseases that affected the 
Fleet and Army of the late unsuccessful 
Expedition against that City,’ 1818. S. ‘ A 
Lecture on Civilisation,’ 1839. He also con¬ 
tributed to Sir John Forbes's * Cyclopcedia 
of Practical Medicine,’ 18SS-5, 4 vols. 

[Proceedings of tlio Medical nnd Ohirurgical 
Society, 3867, v. 48; Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 1888, v. 805-6; Proceed¬ 
ings of Royal Society, 1885, vol. xiv. p. xvii ; 
British Modical Journal, 1885, i. 18.] G. 0. B. 

ROBERTSON, BARTHOLOMEW (A. 
1620), divine, was probably of Scottish origin. 
In March 1020 ho was granted a pass by a 
' member of parliament i o be employed about 
my necessary and spiritual affairs and busi¬ 
ness in and about London and elsewhere’ 
(State Papers, Dom. James I, cxx. 58). The 
member is doubtless one of the patrons to 
whom Robinson dedicated his hooks. He 
wrote : 1. ‘ The Heavenly Advocate, or a 
Short Direction for the Speedy Understand¬ 
ing of the New Testament,’ London, 1017 
(dedicated to Sir James Fullerton, gentle¬ 
man of tho bedchamber). 2. ‘The Crown 
of Life, containing the Combat betwixt the 
Flesh and the Spirit,' London, 1018 (ded. to 
James I’s queen Anne). 3. ‘The Soules 
Request, or a most sweat and comfortable 
Dialogue between Christ and the Soule,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1618 (ded. to Sir 'William Ilowgill). 
4. 1 A Ileavonly and Comfortable Mould of 
Prayers,’ 1018. 6. *A Meditation of the 

Mercy and Justico of God' (ded. to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Alexander). 6. ‘ The Anatomy of a 
Distressed Soul/London, 1619 (ded. to Sir 
Robert Naunton [q. v.]). 7. ‘ A Line of Life, 

S dinting to the Immortality of a Virtuous 
Tame ’ (anon.), London, 1620. 

[Robinson’s Works in the Bodleian; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.] W. A. 8. 

ROBERTSON, DAVID (1795-1864), 
bookseller,son of a farmer, was born in the 
parish of Kippen, Perthshire, in 1795. He 
received a fair education in his native dis¬ 
trict, and in 1810 was apprenticed to William 
Turnbull, bookseller, Trongate, Glasgow, On 
the death of Turnbull in 1823, Robertson 
carried on the business for seven years, in 
partnership with Thomas Atkinson. In 1830 
tho partnership was dissolved, and Robertson 
opened new premises in a different part of 
Trongate. His gift of story-telling, liis love 
of Scottish poetry, and his tact ana shrewd¬ 
ness, soon won him valued friendships and 
success, and his place of business became a 
rendezvous for local men of letters. To his 


ordinary trade as bookseller he gradually 
added publishing. As a citizen he was highly 
appreciated, and in 1842 his portrait, painted 
by Sir Daniel Macnee, was publicly presented 
to him. lie died of cholera on 0 Oct. 1854, 
and was buried in Glasgow necropolis, where 
his friends placed a memorial obelisk, with 
medallion portrait. He married, in 1826, 
Frances Aitken, daughter of a prominent 
Glasgow builder. Three daughters and a son 
David, who succeeded to the business, sur¬ 
vived him, 

In 1832 “Robertson published tbe first issue 
of 1 Whistle Binkie/ a collection of con¬ 
temporary Scottish lyrics. This he followed 
up with four similar series, and in 1846 
with a separate volume of ‘Songs for the 
Nursery,’ which was highly praised by Lord 
Jeffrey in a letter to the publisher (Whistle 
Pinkie, i. 89, ed. 1890). The whole were 
reissued in one volume in 1848, in two vo¬ 
lumes in 1853, and again, with considerable 
additions, in 1878 and 1890. Two series of 
‘ The Laird of Logan,’ graphic and charac¬ 
teristic Scottish stories narrated by Robert¬ 
son himself and others, appeared in 1835 
and 1837, and a complete enlarged edition, de¬ 
dicated to the prince consort, in 1841. New 
issues, with additions, were published in 1845 
and 1854, and frequently reprinted. Robert¬ 
son also published William Motherwell’- 
‘Poems’ (1832,1847,1849) and Hendersons 
excellent collection of ‘Scottish Proverbs’ 
(1882)j besides the 1 Western Supplement ’ 
to ' Oliver and Boyd’s Almanac/ from 1824 
onwards. 

[Information from Robertson’s son, Mr. David 
Robertson, Glasgow; Whistle Binkie, ed. 1878 
nnd 1890 ; Strang’s Glasgow and its Clubs; 
Aird’s Sketches of Glasgow Notabilities; Mac- 
key’s Through the Long Day ; HedderwickV 
Backward Glances.] T. B, 

ROBERTSON, DONALD (Jl. 1644- 
1660), tutor of Strnan or Strowan, was the 
second son of Robert Robertson, tenth baron 
of Strowan, Perthshire, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Macdonald of Keppoch. On 
the death of his elder brother Alexander in 
1036, he became tutor to his nephew Alex¬ 
ander, twelfth baron (father of Alexander, 
thirteenth baron [q. v.]), during whose long 
minority he hold command of the clan. In 
April 1644 he joined the Marquis of Huntly 
in Aberdeenshire, with sixty of his clan 
(Spaldins, Mmorialls, ii. 343), and shortly 
afterwards was sent by him on an expedi¬ 
tion Into Angus (t’i. p. 846). In the attack 
on the town of Montrose he and * some high- 
landmen’ did ‘ brave service with their short 
guns ’ (ib. p. 848). With other anti-covenant¬ 
ing leaders he was in 1645 declared by tho 
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Scottish parliament guilty of high treason, 
and his arms were orderod to be riven at tho 
cross of Edinburgh (Balfour, Annals, iii. 
270). On the arrival of Montrose in Scot¬ 
land in August 1(14.6, Robertson joined him 
in Atholl (SPALDliro, ii. 402), anil took part 
in all the principal battles of the campaign, 
specially distinguishing himself at Jnver- 
locliy. On 10 Juno 1016 he roooived from 
Montrose a commission as colonel, At the 
Restoration his services were rewarded with 
a pension. 

[Spalding’s Mcmorialls of the Truhles (Spald¬ 
ing Club); Balfour's Annals of Scotland, 
Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, p. 408, Robert¬ 
son’s Brief Account of the Olan Donnuchaidh, 
1804.] T. F. H. 

ROBERTSON, EBEN WILLIAM 
{1816-1874), historical writer, only surviving 
son of Francis Robertson (1706-1862), by 
his wife Laura’ Dorothea, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Sutherland Ross, was born at his father’s 
seat of Cliilcote in Derbyshire on 17 Sept. 
1816. Xlis family, like that of William 
Robertson tbo groat historian, was one of 
tho derivative branches of tho Roborlsons of 
Slruan or Strowan (see Dougjas, Baronaffe, 
1798, pp. 407 sq.) He matriculated from 
Worcester College, Oxford, on 2 May 1833, 
and, after graduating B.A. in 1887, was 
called to the bar from Lincoln's Inn in 1846. 
In 1862 he succeeded to the family estate, 
and took up his abode at Nelherseale Hall, 
near AsUby-do-la-Zoueli, Leicestershire. He 
was a justice for tho county, and in 1870 
was nominated high sheriff and deputy lieu¬ 
tenant. But Robovlson combined with the 
position of a country squire tho habits of a 
thorough student and an ardent book col¬ 
lector. 

lie oonoentrated his attention at first 
upon early Scottish history, and produoed 
in 1862 1 Scotland under her Early Kings : 
a Ilistory of the Kingdom to tho Close of 
tho Thirteenth Century ’ (Edinburgh, 2 vols, 
8vo), a work in which fertility of illustra¬ 
tion and power of gonoralisation aro com¬ 
bined with originality and depth of research, 
no places a study of this period for tho first, 
time on tho firm basis of a critical analysis of 
the authorities. Froemau endeavoured, with¬ 
out complete suooess, to impugn his vindi¬ 
cation of the early indopendonce of Scotland 
(Neman Conquest, i. noto B). Ten years 
later he gave to the world a work ovon more 
illustrati ve of his exceptional power of con- 
deusing erudite information in 'Historical 
Essays in connection with the Land, the 
Church, Sea 1 (Edinburgh, 8va). Tho title is 
in some respects misleading, as the researches 
doal more particularly with early currencies, J 


mediffival standards of weight and measure¬ 
ment, and divers problems to uching the 

social life of the early English, than with 

ecclesiastical or agrarian topics. His inten¬ 
tion of treating the relations of the English 
church with Rome in a subsequent volume 
was rendered nugatory by his premature 
death. Early in May 1874 he injured him¬ 
self m an attempt to save from death by 
burning two young ladies, his nieces, who 
wore staying at Netherseale. Shortly after¬ 
wards, at the consecration of a new burial- 
ground which he had presented to Nether- 
eoale church, Robertson caught a cold, which 
aggravated tho shock h is system had received 
and he died, after much suffering, on 8 June 
1874 (Leicester Advertiser, 18 June). His 
style was diy and unadorned, hut the ori¬ 
ginal and suggeslive quality of his researches 
rendered the loss to historical science far 
groat or t han the amount of his published work 
might seem to indicat o. By Kb marriage, on 
11 June 1838, to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of William Manby Oolegrave of Bracebridge 
Hall, Robertson left a son, Francis William 
(1849-1882), and two daughters. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Burke’s landed 
Gentry, 1882, p. 1303; ‘Watford's Oounty Fami¬ 
lies; Proe. ofSoc of Antiquaries of Scotland (of 
which Rohcrtson was a Allow), xi. 6 ; Athemeum, 
26 July 1874; Leicester Dally Mail, 20 Juns 
1874.] T.S. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WIL¬ 
LIAM (1810-1858), divine, the eldest of a 
family of four sons, was born in London on 
3 Feb. 1810. Ilia father, Frederick Robert¬ 
son of St. Anno’s, Soho, was an officer in the 
royal artillery; his grandfather had been a 
colonol, and both hereditary influence and 
actual environment conspired to imbue Kb 
ohn raot er with milil ary influences. He was 
educated successively at Beverley grammar 
school, at Tours, at tho New Edinburgh Aca¬ 
demy (where ho was a contemporary with 
James Monoroiff, afterwards lord advocate) 
and at Edinburgh University. His father, 
whose other sons had embraced tbo military 
profession, was desirous that Frederick should 
boaomo a clergyman, but he refused from a 
sunse of unwortliiness. His own inclina¬ 
tion was for the army, but he consented to 
bo placed in a solicitor’s office, and remained 
there until his health was evidently break¬ 
ing down under the unoongeniality of his 
employment. His father obtained the pro¬ 
mise of a commission, anil Robertson st uaied 
ardently for his intondod profession until, in. 
1837, the delay of the appointment, and the 
oonstant pressure of liis father and or friends, 
induced him to yield his own wishes, asacri- 
fioe which he found the oasier as he had 
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always lived under strong religious influ¬ 
ences ; and one of his chief motives for 
wishing to enter the army had been mis¬ 
sionary zeal. He matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, in May 1887, and five 
days afterwards received the offer of a com¬ 
mission in the 2nd dragoon guards, which he 
declined. Had he entered the army he would 
have made an excellent officer! But the world 
would not have heard of him, unless as the 
subject of a court-martial. 

Robertson's antecedents did not promise a 
brilliant university career. Although work¬ 
ing hard, he obtained no distinction, and his 
residence was chiefly important to him for 
his thorough study of Plato and Aristotle, 
whose works eventually exorted much influ¬ 
ence upon his mind. For the time he seemed 
no more than a budding evangelical curate, 
much out of harmony with the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere in which Oxford was then steeped. 
Among liis Oxford frionds, however, was Mr. 
Buskin. He was ordained in July 1840, and 
took a curacy in the parish of St. Mary Ka- 
londar, in tho poorest part of Winchester, 
where, between the stronuousness of his 
labours and the unwisdom of his asceticism, 
his health broke down withip a year. Hav¬ 
ing graduated B.A, in 1841 (M.A. 1844), he 
travelled, and spent a considerable time in 
Genova, where he made the acquaintance of 
Ofisar Malau. Malau said lohim : 1 Vous aurez 
uno trist o vie et uu triste ministers.’ This 
melancholy prognostication seemed fulfilled 
in his ministry at Cheltenham. 

On 6 Oct. 1841 he married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir GcorgeWilliamDenys (1788- 
1857), first baronet, of Easton-Neston, North¬ 
amptonshire, whom lio had mot at Geneva. 
Some eiahteon months later he became curate 
to Archibald Boyd, aflorwards dean of Exeter, 
then incumbent of Christ Ohurch, Chelten¬ 
ham. Many causes may be assigned fox the 
despondonoy which overclouded nearly the 
whole of his residence at Cheltenham, hut 
probably none was so powerful as one of 
which he was himself unconscious, the in¬ 
evitable chafing against the equally inevit¬ 
able restraint of his subordinate position. 
About 1845 he became consoious of haviug 
outgrown both the sphere which he had 
entered and tho ideas with which he had 
entered upon it. The consequent broach of 
his most aheriahed friendships occasioned 
him intense pain, and drove him in 1840 to 
seek repose in Germany, where he was aided 
to recover balance of mind by the success 
with which he for a time filled the pulpit 
of the English church at Heidelberg, Re¬ 
turning with calm or feelings and more settled 
views, ho applied for clerical work to Bishop 


Wilberforce, who, although dissenting from 
some of his opinions, offered him the charge 
of St. Ebbe’s, a parish in the poorest part of 
Oxford,. Robertson entered enthusiastically 
upon this duty, and the church was beginning 
to fill with undergraduates when he received 
from trustees the offer of the incumbency of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. This, notwith¬ 
standing the pecuniary advantage, he was 
unwilling to accept, but yielded at length to 
the advice of Bishop Wilberforce. Remov¬ 
ing to Brighton, he preached his first sermon 
there on 15 Aug. 1847. 

There is perhaps no parallel in English 
church history to the influence of Robert¬ 
son’s six years' ministry at a small proprie¬ 
tary chapel. That his eloquence should soon 
fill it was a matter of course. The extraor¬ 
dinary thing was that he should so soon 
come to he an important force in the com¬ 
munity, and that, scarcely publishing any¬ 
thing, lie should acquire so much influence 
and celebrity for beyond its limits. It can 
only be said that he was not only a man of 
genius, but a man of unique genius. Many 
pulpits were occupied at the time by men to 
whom the litlo of genius would not be mis¬ 
applied, but they were without exception 
party men, and representatives of some par¬ 
ticular school of thought. Robertson be¬ 
longed to every party and to none; there 
was no school with which he did not feel 
deep sympathy on many points, and none 
from which he was not divided by irrecon¬ 
cilable differences. Alone among the divines 
of his day he was entirely untrammelled, 
original, and fearless. His power was greatly 
increased by his singular ability for dealing 
with the working classes, whose estrange¬ 
ment from the churches was deeply lamented 
by thoughtful persons, but with whom, be¬ 
fore Robertson s advent to Brighton, few of 
the clergy had been able to do anything. 
Robertson speedily obtained their full confi¬ 
dence, and the most dramatic episodes of his 
ministry are connected with his foundation 
of a working men’s institute and with the con¬ 
troversies and the public recognition which 
grew out of it. His celebrity was no doubt 
also promoted by the incessant cavils of in¬ 
fluential cliques in Brighton society, and of 
representatives of various religious parties, 
who one and all resented his frequent dissent 
from them far more than they valued his 
frequent agreement. These attacks, and the 
intense annoyance he felt when he found him¬ 
self deserted by individual members of bis 
congregation, undoubtedly shortened his life. 
Robertson, whose character, in all points that 
were comprehended within the region of mo¬ 
rality, was not only stainless but exalted, 
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nevertheless suffered from some minor de¬ 
fects disastrous in liis public position—fiery 
vehemence, exaggerated sensitiveness, and an 
entire lack of humour, lie went into fits 
of passion over his detractors’ iniquity with¬ 
out any countervailing perception of their 
absurdity, and every potty annoyance st ill 
further impaired the nervous energy which, 
apart from all merely external causes, was 
continually preying upon itself. The fire 
and emotion of the private correspondence 
published by Mt. Stopford Brooke (a selec¬ 
tion from a great mass) would alone suffice 
to exhaust a delicate constitution. In Fe¬ 
bruary 1858, when he delivered at the 
Brighton Athenmum a lecture on llio poot 
'Wordsworth (who had received his honorary 
degree at Oxford during Robertson's undcr- 
graduatesliip), his health was visibly de¬ 
clining. Shortly afterwards, yielding to tho 
entreaties of his congregation, ho consented 
to seek rest for a time, nud leave his church 
in the hands of a ourate. The gentleman ho 
sclectod was objected to by the vicar of 
Brighton on the ground of some personal 
offence given a few years boforo. Robert¬ 
son, with his usual high spirit, refused to 
withdraw his nominee, and the consequent 
necessity for continuing to officiate killed 
him. He died of inflammation of tho brain 
on 15 Aug. 1853, tho sixth anniversary of 
his appearance at Brighton. More than two 
thousand persons followed him to the grave. 
Ilis widow remarried, on 6 Feb, 1802, the 
Rev. Edward Houghton Johnson (d. 1880) 
of Aldwick, Sussex. Robertson loft a son, 
Charles Boyd, who ent ored tho foreign office j 
and a daughter, Ida Florence Gerolamo, who 
marriod, first, Sir Geoi-go Shuokburgh, ninth 
baronat, and, secondly, in 1880, Major ITonry 
James Shuckburgh. 

RohortBon’s private letters would alono 
justify a literary reputation, with tlioir voho- 
mencoof emotion, beauty of description, depth 
of thought, and refinement of taste, liis 
fame, notwithstanding, must mainly rest upon 
liis ‘ Sermons preached at Trinity Oliapel, 
Brighton,’ published after his death (1st and 
2nd ser. 1865, 3rd sor. 1857, 4th ser, 1850, 
Gtli ser. 1800). Those sermons abundantly 
prove that, the socrel of the preacher’s power 
was not merely personal. Few composi¬ 
tions of tho kind have boon road with more 
eagerness or have exortod a wider influence, 
yet none havo found their way to tho public 
under greater disadvantages. They are for 
the most part domed either from imperfect 
shorthand notes or from simple reoolloctions 
writton out by himsolf in an abridged form 
for the benefit of friends. Most discourses 
subjected to a similar ordeal would have be¬ 


come a mere enjiut mortuum, hut the most 
conspicuous characteristic of Robertson’s is 
their vitality. Eloquent, in the ordinary 
sense, they are not, nor do they shine by learn¬ 
ing or scholarship, which Robertson did not 
possess in any extraordinary measure. They 
are simply tho effusions of a mind whose 
genius was turned to preaching, as that of 
other minds to poetry. Their theoWy would 
generally be called broad-church, fiut pre¬ 
sents few traces of influence received mom 
Kingsley, Maurice, or any other broad-church 
leader. Robertson thought entirely for him¬ 
self, and, as ho was always thinking, the 
character of his teaching must have under¬ 
gone considerable modifications. The direc¬ 
tion he would have taken may he easily 
surmised, hut connot ho certainly known. 

Besoended from military ancestors, sur¬ 
rounded with military associations, endowed 
to tho full with military instincts and apti¬ 
tudes, fhe description ‘soldier of the Cross’ 
in relation to Roborlson stated a literal fact, 
lie felt towards wrong and sin as a soldier 
fuels towards dastardly enemies, and attacked 
hostile opinions and uncongenial habits of 
mind as he would lmvo mounted a breach or 
stormed a baf tery. IIo thus offends by per¬ 
petual overstatement, especially in his pri- 
vnl e correspondence. lie was nevertheless 
preserved from narrowness by his admirable 
gift of recognising wbat was excellent in 
overy party. With all liis fieriness, he was 
by no means deficient in fact, and he was 
always roady to defer io authority in exter¬ 
nals j inwardly ho would and must have his 
own way. Ilis intense subjectivity made 
him indifferent to the authority of antiquity, 
on which the high-ohurcli party laid stress, 
and, though admiring and venerating many 
of tho fractarian loaders, he became more 
thoroughly estranged from them than from 
the evangelicals. 

Besides liis sermons, hardly any of which 
wero printed in liis lifetime, Robortson was 
the author of soveral lectures and addresses 
(published separately in 1858), wliioh, to¬ 
gether with a few public speeches and other 
productions, havo boon collected and pub¬ 
lished ns his * Literary Remains’ (1876, ovo). 
Tho most important are those delivered in 
connection with the working-men’s institute 
at Brighton, especially the inaugural address 
(1849) and tho two ‘ Lectures on thelnfluence 
of Poetry on the Working Olossos 1 (1862), 
which comprise a defence, of ‘ In Memoriam ’ 
against the ordinary reviewing of the day. 
lie also made a translation of Lessing on the 
‘Education of the Human Race,’ and an 
analysis of ‘ In Memoriam’ (London, 1862, 
8vo), ‘ an endeavour to give the keynote of 
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each poem in the series.’ Both these works 
were included in the above-mentioned vo¬ 
lume. His ‘Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians ’ were published 
alter his death (London, 1859, 8vo, several 
editions). In his youth lie wrote much verse, 
some specimens of which have been pri¬ 
vately printed under the title of ‘A few 
Extracts from the Early Poetical Writings 
of F. W. It.’ They do not possess much 
merit. 

[By far the most important authority for the 
biography of Eobertson is his 1 Life and Letters,’ 
by the Eev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865) j a most 
thorough and sympathetic piece of work, not¬ 
withstanding obvions reticences no doubt un¬ 
avoidable at the timo. The ‘ Life ’ by the Eev. 
T. Arnold (1886) is a book of comparatively 
little authority, but has many interesting notices 
of Lady Byron and other friends of Eobertson. 
See also the chapter on Bobortson in Gilbert 
Sutton's ‘ Faith and Science,' 1868, Louis Dumas, 

• Un PrAdieatour Anglais,’ Montauban, 1804, and 
Crabb Eobinson's Diary, passim,] R. G, 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1748P-1788), 
landscape-painter, born in London about 
1748, was eon of a wine merchant, and re¬ 
ceived his education from a Mr. Rolfo in Red 
Lion Street, Clerkcnwcll. He studied art at 
Shipley’s school, and was noted there for his 
skill in drawing horses, for which he received 
a premium from the Society of Arts in 1701. 
Ha afterwards went to Italy, and studied 
in Romo. IIo was patronised by William 
Beckford(1709-1770)[q.v.]ofSomerleynall, 
Suffolk, with whom Robertson went to Ja¬ 
maica, where Bcckford had a large property. 
Robertson draw several views of this property 
in Jamaica, which on Ms return were finely 
engraved by D. Lorpinidre, T. VivareB, and 
J. Mason, and published by John Boydell 
[q. v.] Ho also exhibited views of Jamaica 
and other landscapes at the Incorporated So¬ 
ciety of Artists’ exhibitions, acting as vice- 
president of the society for some years. He 
obtained employment in London as a draw¬ 
ing-master, notably at a ladies’ boarding 
school in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. He 
inherited a small fortune from an uncle and 
a house in Newington Butts, where he died 
on 20 Sept. 1788, aged about 40. 

Robertson’s landscapes are theatrical in 
conception, but have peculiar merits. _ Many 
were engraved, including a series of views of 
the iron works in Ooalbrooltdale, by J. Fittler, 
Wilson Lowry, and F, Chesham, and two 
views of Windsor Castle, one with tho royal 
family on the terrace, by J. Fittler j all of 
these were published by Boydell. A series 
of scenes from Thomson’s 1 Seasons,’ drawn 
by Robertson in conjunction with Charles 
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Reuben Ryley [q. v,], were also engraved. 
Robertson seldom painted in oil, but in the 
ball of the Vintners’ Company is a picture by 
him in oils of ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak.’ 
He also etched a few landscapes. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Edwards’s Anec¬ 
dotes of Painters: Graves's Diet, of Artists, 
1760-1898.] L. C. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE (1760P-1882), 
topographical writer, was born in Midlothian 
about 1750, occupied a farm at Granton, 
near Edinburgh, for many years, and was 
actively engaged in agricultural affaire in 
different parts of Scotland from 1706 until 
shortly before his death. He moved from 
Granton to Kincardineshire in 1800 and mi¬ 
grated to Ayrshire in June 1811. He de¬ 
voted the latter portion of his life to genea¬ 
logical investigations, working in the library 
at Eglinton Castle and among the Glasgow 
libraries. He died at his residence, Bower 
Lodge, near Irvine, in 1832 (Retrospect in 
Rural Recollections). 

Robertson's more important publications 
were: 1. ‘ General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Midlothian, with Observa¬ 
tions on the Means of its Improvement; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improve¬ 
ment,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to ; London, 1794, 
4to; ‘ with the additional remarks of seve¬ 
ral respectable gentlemen and farmers in tho 
country,’ Edinburgh, 1796, Svo. This report 
enjoyed a good reputation among its fellows 
both for matter and style; two appendices 
treat of dairy and garden management. For 
the same board, in 1813, he sketched the 
‘Agriculture of Kincardineshire, or the 
Mearns.’ 2. ‘Topographical Description of 
Ayrshire; more particularly of Cunning¬ 
hams ; together with a Genealogical Account 
of the principal Families in that Bailiwick,’ 
Irvine, 1820, 4to (a useful compilation, with 
index to genealogies). 3. ‘ A Genealogical 
Account of the Principal Families in Ayr¬ 
shire, more particularly in Cunninghame,’ 
Irvine, 3 vols. 12mo, 1823; with index and 
supplement, issued at Irvine, 1827, 12mo. 
4, < Rural Recollections; or the Progress of 
Improvement in Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs [in Scotland],' Irvine, 1829, 8vo. 
The author judiciously confines himself to 
such changes in agriculture and in the con¬ 
dition of the agricultural population as fell 
under his own immediate and very capable 
observation; and says McCulloch, ‘his work 
is highly interesting,’ for the advance made 
by Scotland in industry, wealth, and their 
correlatives since 1705, when these recollec¬ 
tions commence, ‘has, we believe,been quite 
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unprecedented, in any old settled country, 
and is hardly, indeed, surpassed by anything 
that has taken place in Kentucky and Illi¬ 
nois. 1 It has an interesting appendix of 
‘ Extracts respecting Manners and Customs.’ 
ltobertson issued, in 1818 (Paisley, 4to), 1 A 
General Description of the Skiro of Ron- 
Irew,’ including an account of its noble and 
ancient families, being a new edition, with 
all elaborate continuation of ‘ The Genealo¬ 
gical History of the Royal ond Illustrious 
Family of the Stewarts,’ &c. (1710), of 
George Orawfurd [q. v.] lie also contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture 1 
(London, 1808, &c.) and to the tracts of the 
Highland Society, 

[McCulloch's Lit! ml nro of Political Economy, 
1845, p. 210; Donaldson’s Agrionlt. Biogr. p. 
78 ; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1829 ; Allibono’s Diet, of English Lit.; 
Advocates' Library Cat. v. 785; Brit. Mus. Oat.] 

T. S. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE OROOM (184 2- 
1892), philosopher, sixth child of Charlos lto¬ 
bertson, ironmonger, by his wife, Marjorie 
Lain", wue born at Aberdeen on 10 March 
1849, lie was a dolicato and precocious 
child. After some oloinonlary touching ho 
was sent to the grammar school at tho age 
of eleven, and wlion fiilcon won a bursary at 
Marisekal Col logo. Ho entered ns a slutlonl 
in November 1857, and at the end of his first 
three sessions was first in Greek. In the 
fourth session ho studied moral philosophy, 
lie look his M.A, dogroo in 1801 ‘with 
tho highest honours,’ boing especially distin¬ 
guished in classic, i aud philosophy. Ho at¬ 
tended tho logic lootures of Professor Bain, 
with whom lio f'ormod a lifelong friendship, 
In Ocluber 1801 ho gained one of tlio newly 
founded Ferguson scholarships of 100/, a year 
for two years, his scholarship being awarded 
for ‘classics and mental philosophy’ com¬ 
bined, Tli is enabled him to oxl oud liis studies. 
IIo spent tho win! or of 1801-2 in attendance 
upon lucturos at University Galloga, London, 
In July 1802 ho wont to lloidelburg, wlioro 
ho mastered Goman, and spoilt the winter 
at. Berlin, where ho hoard Trundolonburg and 
oilier professors, mid especially devoted him¬ 
self to Kant. Tho next summer was spout 
partly at Giill ingon and pari ly in Paris, Ilo 
returned to Aberdeen, where lie tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully for an oxamluership in philosophy, 
and stayed at homo, devoting himself to 
philosophical reading, Ho helped Professor 
Bain in the revision of somo of his books, 
In Sepl ember 1804 he was appointed teach¬ 
ing assist ant to Professor Geddas, and in that 
capacity lectured upon Greek during tho t wo 
following sessions, In Docembor 1800 llo- 
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bertson was elected to the chair of mental 
philosophy and logic in University College 
London. His most formidable opponent 
was Dr. James Martineau, who was rejected 
chiefly through tho influence of GeorgeGrote 
on the ground of the incompatibility of the 
professorship with any kind of clerical posi¬ 
tion. The decision led to some angry con¬ 
troversy, but produced no ill feeling hotween 
the candidates (a full account of the facts 
was given liy RoWrtBon in his life of George 
Grolo in Ibis dictionary). Robertson began 
his lectures in January 1807, and devoted 
himsolf unreservedly to Mb work as long as 
st reugtb lasted. They involved muck labour 
aud a careful study of original authorities 
and ko soon won the confidence of kis col¬ 
leagues and the allection of a large number 
of pupils, Soon after his appointment ha 
muter to ok a work upon Hobbes; he examined 
tho manuscripts at Ohatsworlli, and,besides 
otlior investigations, revived kis mathema¬ 
tical knowledge in order to follow some of 
Ilobbos's controversies. Failing health pre¬ 
vented the completion of a hook which would 
liavo inoludod a survey of tho works of 
Hobbos’B philosophical contemporaries. Part 
of his result s wore embodioil in his admirable 
monograpliupoullol ibi’S iu Blade wood’s‘Phi¬ 
losophical ClaBsicB,’ 1880. 

In 1872 Robert boii married Caroline Anna, 
daught er of Sir Charles John Crompton [q. v.], 
justice of tho queen’s bench. The marriage 
was of the happiest, and Mrs. Robertson en¬ 
tirely sympathised with her husband’s views. 
From 1870 to 1876 ho was on the com¬ 
mittee of tho ‘ National Society for Women's 
Sufirago,’ and in aotivo correspondence with 
J. S. Mill, the praridunl, until Mill’s death 
in 1878. In lator years ho took no active 
pari in the movomont. Tlio admission of 
female stndants to leaturcs at Univorsity 
College whs warmly and successfully sup¬ 
ported by him, Mrs, Robertson afterwards 
took a considerable share, with her husband's 
advico, in tho uumugemunt of live ladies’ col¬ 
lege at Girlon. 

I n J anuary 1870 appeared tho first number 
of ‘Mind,’ a title suggostod by himself for 
tlio only English journal devoted to phi¬ 
losophy! Tho publishing expenses woreundwv 
taken by Professor Bain, on condition that 
Robertson should bo the solo editor. Tho 
labour of collecting and revising contribu¬ 
tions, and of providing full accounts of all 
current philosophical lit oratuve, was very con¬ 
siderable, and Robertson discharged a trouble¬ 
some duly with t he most punetilious aenuracy. 
His high standard of thoroughness mtido him 
a comparatively slow worker, In 1880 ap¬ 
peared tho first symptoms of a disoaBO which 
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involved severe suffering. lie submitted to 
strict regimen, and was helped by the entire 
devotion of his wife. Surgical operations 
became necessary, and in the winter of 1888- 
1884 be was obliged to obtain assistance in 
lecturing, Repeated attacks in following 
years induced bun to offer bis resignation in 
1888. Tbe council refused to accept it until 
7 May 1892, when continuance bad become 
manifestly impossible, His wife bad been 
suffering from a fatal disease for some time, 
and died, after making every possible arran ge- 
ment for ber husband's future, on 29 May. 
Robertson was attempting to tnke up some 
of bis old work, but was much weakened, 
and a slight chill was too much for bis re¬ 
maining strength. Ho died on 20 Sept, 1892. 
His friends were profoundly impressed by tbe 
heroic cheerfulness with whiob be bore tbe 
sufferings and anxieties of Ms later years, and 
carried on bis work to tbe last moment at 


which it was possible. Though bis health 
prevented him from finishing any considerable 
work, bis influence in promoting philosophical 
Btudies in England, both by his lectures and 
bis editorial labours,was probably unsurpassed 
by that of any contemporary. In philosophy 
bis affinities were chiefly with tbe school repre¬ 
sented by llio Mills and Professor Bain| Ibut 
be was widely acquainted with philosophical 
literature of all schools, and singularly im¬ 
partial and cautious in bis judgment. 

Robertson wrote sorno articles in reviews, 
gave a few popular lectures, and contributed 
to tbe ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’and to this 
dictionary. Most of these and Ms chief ar¬ 
ticles in ‘Mind’ were collected as ‘Philoso¬ 
phical Remains,’ 1894, edited by Professor 
Bain and Mr. T. Whittaker, Robertson’s as¬ 
sistant in the editorship of ‘ Mind.’ A me¬ 
moir by Professor Bain is prefixed. Two 
volumes of his lectures (1870-92), edited by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, were published in 1890. 

[Memoir by Prof. Bain, os above ; personal 
knowledge.] L. S. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES (1720 P-1788), 
governorof New York,born in Fife shire about 
1720, cnlistod as a prival o, became a sergeant, 
and obtained an ensign’s commission by bis 
service at Carthagona in 1740. Having sailed 
to America in 1760, be was appointed major- 
general of the royal troops raised in America, 
and was also barrack-master at New York. 
In 1772 ho received a colonel’s commission, 
and in tbo engagement between tbe British 
troops and tbo colonists at Long Island in 
17 70 lie commanded a brigade, He took a 
lendingpnrtin tbe negotiations with Wash¬ 
ington for the release of AndrS. In 1779 
Robertson was appointed bead of a board of 


twelve commissioners for restoring peace, 
and in May of tbe same year be became 
civil governor of New York. In May 1781 
he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
"Virginia. He thereupon sailed to Sandy 
Hook j but hearing that Cornwallis had ar¬ 
rived with a commission which would super¬ 
sede his, he returned to New York On 
20 Nov. 1782 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general. In the following April he returned 
to England. He died in London on 4 March 
1788. 

Our knowledge of Robertson's character 
rests entirely on the testimony of Thomas 
Jones, the cMef justice of New York, a 
malevolent and disappointed man, who 
wrote a history of New York during the 
revolutionary war. According to him, 
Robertson, when barrack-master, enriched 
himself by clipping the coins which passed 
through his hands, and when civil governor 
established arbitrary tribunals. He showed, 
says Jones, 'the haughtiness, supercilious¬ 
ness, and contempt natural to the pride of a 
rich and opulent Scot,’ and, when appointed 
governor, was infirm, paralytic, and un- 
dignifiedly amorous. 

[Jones’s Hist, of New York; Gent. Mag. 
March 1788.] J. A. D. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (1714-1796), 
orientalist, bora in 1714 in the parish of 
Cromarty, studied for many years at Leyden 
University under Schultens, the eulebrated 
Dutch orientalist, and was ‘called’ to Ms 
native parish asminister, having been licensed 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1744. lie never settled at Cromarty, hut, 
after graduating at Leyden as ‘ Britannus ’ 
on 20 Jan. 1749, proceeded to Oxford to study 
under Thomas Hunt [q. v.], the ramus pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew. He was offered an ad¬ 
vantageous post in Doddridge’s academy at 
Northampton; but the town council of 
Edinburgh, in response to a petition from 
the divinity students, elected him about 
May 1761 to the chair of Hebrew in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. He received the fees of 
students only,his superannuated predecessor. 
Professor Dawson, retaining the salary for 
life. Dr. Johnson, who visited Edinburgh iu 
August 1773, was delighted with the conver¬ 
sation of the professor of oriental tongues 
(Bosweli,, ed. 1848, p. 277). Robertson 
was infirm during tbe last few years of his 
life, and died at Middlefield, Leith "Walk, 
on 26 Nov. 1796, Professor Baird was ap¬ 
pointed as joint Hebrew professor in 17S®. 
A medallion of Robertson by James Tassie 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin¬ 
burgh, 
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Itobertson wrote: 1. 1 Gramnmtica Lingum at once went thither, and put himself incoml 
Ilebrmte,’ Edinburgh, 1758, Svo; 2nd edit, munication with the duke. A liberal pension 

Edinburgh, 1783. 2. * The Resemblance of was subsequently bestowed on him by the 

Jesus to Moses considered,’ Edinburgh, 1765, British Government. Leaving Paris in 1815 
Svo, S. ‘ Olavis l’entatouchi,’ Edinburgh, he went to the monastery at Ratisbou. It 
1770,8vo. This is a learned analysis of the appears that at this period he interested him- 
Hebrew version of the Pentateuch, printed self in the education of the deaf and dumb" 
in Latin and English. Two dissertations John Bulwer [q. v.J had about 1640 first 
are prefixod (1) on the Arabian tongue, noticed ' the capacity which deaf persons 
(2) on the vowel points. A second edition, usually possess of enjoying music through 
by tho Rev. J. Kuighorn, was published at tlio medium of the teeth.’ Itobertson turned 
Norwich in 1824, 8vo. Bulwor’s observation to excellent account in 

[Bow's Biet. o"f tho Univ. Edin. 1817, ii. Germany, and by his exertions a new source 
8GO-6 j Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scolicaiue, iii. of instruction and enjoyment was opened to 
279: Gent. Mag. December 1790, p. 1066; those otherwise insensiblo to sounds (Edin- 

Fostor's Life and Corrcspondenoe, l. 32 n.; ’ ’’’ ‘ ’■ ’ '- - 

Allibono’s Diet, of English Lileratiuo, ii. 1822 ; 

Ormo’s Bibl. Bibl. p, 377; Leydon Students, 
publ. by the Indox Soc. p. 81; GommelL’s 
Edinburgh Univ. of 300 Yoars, 1884, pp. 63, 

GO.] O. F. S. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES (d. 1 820), Bone- uavarian government provided the necessary 
diedne monk, was a native of Scotland, and material, including books with raised letters, 
at an early age was taken by his unolo, Father and tho crown prince presented Robertson 
Marianas Brockie, to the monastery bolong- with a donation of ton thousand florins for 
ing to the Scottish Dunediotines aL Ratisbou. his now undertaking. Tho solemn opening 
There lie bocama a professed father of the of this asylum took placo with great ceremony 
order, taking in religion tho name of Gallus. on 5 May 1810, when 3,200 florins were sul)- 
It is stated that ‘ this short, Btout, merry scribed, Robertson himself contributing one 
little monk was always jesting and. poking thousand (ItlJCI), Chronicles of St. James's 
fun’ (Stotiieut, Catholic Mission in Scot- Scotch Monastery at liatisbon, manuscript in 
land, p. 400). As ho did not promiso well the possession of tho Marquis of Bute). In 
at Ratisbon, he was sent home on the mission, 1818 Robertson visited Scotland, but return- 
and in 1797 ho was chaplain at Munshes in ing to Ratisbon, lie died thcro in 1820. 
Galloway. . [Information from tho Rov. Oswald Hunter- 

In 1808, at the spocial suggestion of Lho Blair, O.S.B.; Napier's Hist, of tho War in the 
Dultoof Wellington,Canning sent Robertson Poninsula, 1861, i. 219, 220.] T. C. 

to Denmark on a dangerous mission. Tlio ROBERTSON, JAMES (1783-1858), 
Spanish general, tho Marquis do la Uomaua, captain in the royal navy. [Seo W-Usnit, 
had been, with lira troops, treacherously do- Jambs Rohuhthoit.] 
tained in Denmark while tho French ovov- ROBERTSON, JAMES (1803-1800), 
ran Spain. Robertson was dii'octod to invito divine, oldest son of William Robertson, 
the marquis to avail himself of tho assistance farmer, and Barbara Anderson, his wife, was 
of the English fleet in withdrawing his troops, bovn at Ardlaw, Pitsligo, Abordoonsliire, on 
He made his way successfully through tho 2 Jan. 1803. lie was educated at the parish 
French forces in the nssumod character of a schools of Tyrio and Pitsligo, and afterwards 
dealer in cigars and chocolate, and at length at Marisehal College, Aberdeen, where ho 
gained access in tho island of Fiinon to tlio obtained a mathematical bursary, and gra- 
BpaniBh commander, who accepted the offer duatod at tho university as M.A. in 1820. 
of tho English ministry. Au account of the lie was described by the professor of moral 
difficulties ho encountered in getting back philosophy and logic as tho host scholar who 
to England will bo found in tho ‘Narrative had been in hie class for thirty years, and 
of a Secret Mission to the Danish Islands in by tho professor of mathematics as with one 
1808. By the Rov. James Robortson. Edited, exccptionthobosfcwhohadattendedlhecol- 
from the author’s manuscript, by his nophow, I lego for forty years. After attending the 
Alexander Clinton Frasor,’ London, 1868 , divinity hall from 1821 to 1824, he was 
Svo. For some years after his osoope from licensod by tbepreBbytory of Deer on 0 July 
the continent in 1809 he resided at Dublin, | ] 825, and was appointed schoolmaster of the 
but in 1813 ho was officially employed abroad town of Pitsligo. He next became tutor 
in diplomacy by tho Duke of Wellington, and librarian in tlio Duke of Gordon’s family 
On tho entrance of the allies into Paris ho at Gordon Castle, and on 10 July 1829 the 


ourff/i j.tcview, juiy itwo, p. 413), Robert¬ 
son was also tho founder of the first blind 
asylum in Bavaria. A largo and finely deco¬ 
rated hall belonging to the Scottishmonastery 
was given by Abbot Benedict Arbulhnot and 
his chapter for a school for the blind. The 
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(governors of Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen 
Sected him headmaster. Through the duke’s 
influence he was appointed, by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the church of Ellon in June 
1832, and ordained on 80 Aug. following, 

Taking a great interest in chemistry, 
Robertson adopted in 1841 Liebig's sugges¬ 
tion to farmers to dissolve bones in sulphuric 
acid before applying them to the soil as 
manure; and Ins experiments in Ellon led 
to tlie first application of dissolved hones to 
the soil of Great Britain. In 1841 he wrote 
the description and history of his parish for 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland.’ 
On 80 May1842 hewas suspended with others 
by the general assembly from his judicial 
functions ns a member of presbytery for hold¬ 
ing communion with the deposed ministers of 
fcStrfttlibogie. lloberlson was always an out¬ 
spoken opponent of ‘Disruption’ principles, 
and afterwards hecamo leader of the mode¬ 
rate party in the church of Scotland. In 
1843 he was appointed n member of the 
poor-law commission, whose report was 
jssned in 1841. 

In October 1843 Eobertson became pro¬ 
fessor of divinity and church history in the 
university of Edinburgh, as well as secretary 
to the bible hoard (or, as the commission 
reads, ‘ Secretary for Her Majesty’s sole and 
only master printers in Scotland Before 
he left the north, Marischul College, on 
12 Oct. 1843, conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. He did not demit his parochial charge 
till 2 March 1844. This was accepted on 
22 Deo., when he was admitted to his chair, 
lie was appointed convener of the com¬ 
mittee for endowment of chapels of ease by 
the assembly on 26 May 1847. It was in 
this capacity that ltohertsonwas best known, 
and tho ‘Endowment Scheme’ of the churoh 
of Scotland is inseparably associated with his 
name. For this purpose, before bis death, 
he had obtained contributions amounting to 
about half a million sterling, endowing up¬ 
wards of sixty-live parishes. On 22 May 
1806 he was elected moderator of tho general 
assembly. After a few days' illness, he died 
on 2 Doc. 1800. Ills remains wore interred 
in St. Cutlibert’s churchyard in Edinburgh. 
On 23 April 1887 he married Ann Forbes, 
widow or the preceding incumbent, Kobert 
Douglass; and her three sons he brought up 
ae lus own. llis wife and one of hie step¬ 
sons survived him. 

Eobertson was the author of: 1. ‘Free 
Trade in Corn,’ Edinburgh, 1826, 8vo. 
2. ‘The British Constitution and Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform,’ Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Exposition of the Principles, Operation, 
and Prospects of the Church of Scotland’s 
vox. xvr. 


IndianMission,’Edinburgh, 1833,8vo. 4,‘0n 
the Power of the Civil Magistrate in Matters 
of Religion/ Edinburgh, 1886,12mo. 6. ‘Ob¬ 
servations on the Veto Act,’ Edinburgh, 
1840, 8vo. 6. ‘Statement for the Presby¬ 
tery of Strathbogie . . .,’ London, 1841,8vo. 
7. ‘ Answers to the Remonstrance ’ (Strath¬ 
bogie), London, 1841, 8vo. 8. ‘Appeal for 
the Advancement of Female Education in 
India/ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 9. ‘ Remarks 
and. Suggestions relative to the Proposed 
Endowment Scheme/ Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 
10. 1 Letters to the Editor of the Northern 
Standard/Edinburgh, 1864, 8vo. 11. ‘Old 
Truths and Modern Speculations/Edinburgh, 
1860, 8vo. 

[Life, by Dr. A. H. Chnrteria, 1863 (with por- 
tinit); Hew Scott’e Fasti, ri. 601-6.) G. S-H. 

ROBERTSON, .TAMES BURTON (1800- 
1877), historian, horn in London on 15 Nov. 
1800, was son of Thomas Robertson, who 
belonged to the clan of the Robertsons of 
Strowan,Perthshire. The father was alanded 

a rietor in the island of Grenada, West 
es, and there Robertson passed his early 
childhood. In 1809 his mother, who had been 
left a widow some years previously, brought 
him to England, and in tho following jear 
sent him to the Roman catholic college of 
St. Edmund, near Ware, which he quitted 
in 1819. In 1825 he was called to the bar. 
lie made several visits to France, where, 
under the direction of his friends, the Abb6 
de la Mennnis, and the Abbfi (afterwards 
Monseigneur) Gerbet, he studied literature, 
philosophy, and the elements of dogmatic 
theology. After various preliminary essays 
lie published in 1836 a translation in two 
volumes of Frederick Schlegel’s ‘ Philosophy 
of History/ which passed through many edi¬ 
tions, and was included in ‘Bonn’s Standard 
Library' in 1846, To this translation he 
prefixed a memoir of the life and writings 
of the author. Between 1886 and 1864 he 
was an assiduous contributor to the ‘Dub¬ 
lin Review.’ 

From 1887 to 1864 he resided with Ilia 
friends in different parts of Germany and 
Belgium, During his abode at Wurzburg 
he published his translation of Dr. Mulder's 
* Symbolism j or Exposition of Doctrinal Dif¬ 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced by their Symbolical Writings/ 
2 vols. London, 1848. To this translation he 
prefixed a sketch of the state of protestantism. 
and Catholicism in Germany during the pre¬ 
vious hundred yems, as well as a memoir of 
the life and writings of Dr. M8hler. _ This 
work, which went tnrough several editions 
both in Great Britain and America, made a 

4 o 
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profound impression on tie tractarian paTty 
at Oxford. 

In 1866 Dr. Newman, then rector of tlio 
newly founded catholic university at Dublin, 
nominated Robertson to the chair of geo¬ 
graphy and modern history, To the profes¬ 
sorship of history he subsequently united that 
of English literature. Subsequently "Robert¬ 
son published a series of works, which mst 
with much success, The first was a course 
of ‘Public Loctures delivered before the 
Oatholic University of Ireland on some Sub¬ 
jects of Ancient and Modern History,’ Lon¬ 
don, 1869, 8vo. This was followed by an 
epic poem in blank verse, interspersed with 
lyrics, entitled ‘ The Prophet Enoch; or the 
Sons of God and the Sons of Men,’ London 
[I860], 12mo; ‘Lectures on some Subjects 
of Mod ern History and Biography, delivered 
at the Oatholic University of Ireland,’ Dub¬ 
lin, 18G4,12mo; on the ‘ Writings of Cha¬ 
teaubriand, and on the Illuminati, Jacobins, 
and Socialists! 1 ‘Lectures on the Life, Writ¬ 
ings, and Times of Edmund Burkef London 
[1809], 8vo; and a translation of Dr. Ilor- 

enrother’a ‘Anti-Janus,’ London, 1870,8vo, 

eing a reply to ' The Pope and the Council, 
by Janus, with an introduction by tho trans¬ 
lator, giving the history of Gallicanism from 
the reign of Louis XIV. In 1809 the 
quoon, on the recommendation of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, bestowed a ponsion of 901 a year on 
Robertson in recognition of his long sor- 
vicoe to English literature, and in 1873 
Pius IX conferred upon him the title of 
Doctor in Philosophy. lie died in Dublin 
on 14 Feb. 1877, and was buried in Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

[Tablet, 24 Fob. 1877, pp. 240, 244 ; Man of 
llio Tima, 9Lli edit. p. 849; Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, 16 Fob. 1877, p. 6.] T. 0. 

BOBERTSON, JAMES ORAIGIE 
(1813-1882), canon of Canterbury, and 
author of tlio ‘History of the Christian 
Church,’ was born in 1818 at Abordeon, 
whoro his father was a merchant, Ilis 
mother's maiden naino was Craigio, Ilis 
early education was gainod chiofly at the 
Udny academy, though, owing to his mother's 
frequent migrations, he is said to have boon 
at twelve other schools. Ilis father was 
a preebytorian, hut his mother’s family was 
episcopalian. Ho studiad for a tirno for 
the Scottish bar, hut having resolved upon 
ordination in the church of England, ho 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1881, 
and graduated B.A. in 1834, and M.A. in 
1888. Ho did not attempt to take honours, 
feeling that his oarly education was insuf¬ 
ficient} hut he spent his vacations in Ger¬ 


many. and beoame well acquainted with 
the German language and literature. He 
was ordained in 1838. While still a curate 
he wrote a hook entitled ‘IIow shall we 
conform to the Liturgy P’ (1848, 3rd edit. 
3869), which attracted considerable notice. 
It showed the impossibility of a literal com¬ 
pliance with all the rubrics, and the conse¬ 
quent need of tolerance and elasticity. After 
serving two curacies Robertson was in¬ 
stituted in 1840 to the vicarage of Bekee- 
bourne, near Canterbury. There he largely 
devoted himself to literary work, concentrat¬ 
ing his attention on historical research. In 
1849 he edited Iloylyn’s ‘ nistory of the Re¬ 
formation.’ In 1850 lie wrote on the Gorham 
case, translat ed ‘ Olshausen on the Romans,’ 
pd began his ‘ Church History,’ his most 
important work; volume i. appeared in 1862, 
ana volume iv., bringing the narrative to 
tho Reformation, in 1878. A revised edi¬ 
tion (in 8 vols.), entitled ‘History of the 
Christian Church from the Apostolio Age 
to the Reformation,’ was issued in 1874-6. 
Otlior works of value in a like direction in¬ 
cluded ‘ Sketches of Church History,’ for the 
Christian Knowledge Society (pt. i. 1866, pt. 
ii. 1878) ; ‘Beokot: a Biography’ (1869): and 
' Plain Lectures on the Growth of tho Papal 
Powor’ (1876). lie also edited 'Bargrave’s 
Alexander VII and the College of Cardinals ’ 
(Oumden Soc. I860), and for the Master of 
the Rolls ‘ Materials for tlio History of Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas Becket’ (vol. 1, 1876, vol. 
vi. 1882) j tho last volume was completed 
after Robertson's death by his coadjutor, Dr. 
J. Brigstocko Sheppard. 

In 1869 Robertson waa made canon of 
Canterbury, and from 1804 to 1874 was pro- 
fassor of ecclesiastical history at King’s Col¬ 
lege, London, In 1864 ho was elected a 
membor of tlio Atlionreum Club as ‘a person 
eminent in litoraturo.’ Pressure of literary 
work, combined with the griof caused in 1877 
by tho death of a son, told upon him severely. 
IIo died at Canterbury on 9 J uly 1882, while 
anxiously endeavouring to complete and 
indox the last volume of his ‘Memorials of 
Rocket.’ I-Io married in 1889 tho sister of 
his college friend, Richard Stevenson, fel¬ 
low of Trinity Collego, Cambridge, and had 
a largo family. 

Robertson was a man of groat learning, 
and had a powor of using it judiciously. 
His works are markod by solidity and trust¬ 
worthiness rather tlian i by the brightness of 
tomperamenl and brilliance as a conversa¬ 
tionalist which distinguished him in social 
life. lie numbered among his intimate 
friends William Macl’hersnn, editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review}’ John Murrey the pub* 
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lisher (third, of the name) j Dean Stanley; 
Alexander Dyce, the Shakespearean scholar; 
and he was well and long acquainted with 
Tennyson, Besides his other work, he was a 
learned contributor to the' Quarterly Re¬ 
view.’ He took much interest in the cathe¬ 
dral library at Canterbury, prompted the 
erection of"the building which now contains 
it, and rearranged the catalogue. He was 
ecclesiastically a moderate hign churchman, 
but his historical knowledge made him con¬ 
demn ultra-ritualism, and brought him, in 
such matters, into accord with Bishop Thirl- 
■wall and Doan Stanley. 

[Private information.) W. H, F. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN (1712-1776), 
mathematician, was born in 1712. Though 
apprenticed to a trade, he became a teacher 
in mathematics, and in 1748 was appointed 
master of the royal mathematical school in 
Christ’s Hospital. In 1766 he became first 
master of the Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth. Having lost this appointment 
in 1700 ‘ through petty cabals ot the second 
master,’ he returned to London, and was 
appointed clerk and librarian to the Royal 
Society on 7 Jan. 1768. This office he held, 
with repute, till hie death, on 11 Dec. 1776. 

His chief publication Was ‘ The Elements 
of Navigation,’which appeared in 1764, and 
went through seven editions in fifty years. 
His other works were: 1. ‘ A Compleal Trea¬ 
tise of Mensuration,’ 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1748, 
2. ‘ Mathematical Instruments,’ 1747 ; 4th 
edit, 1778 (by W. Mountains). 3. 1 A Trans¬ 
lation of De La Oaillo’s Elements of Astro¬ 
nomy,’ 1760. Ho also published nine papers 
in the ‘PhilosophicalTransactions,’ 1760-72, 
‘On Logarithmic Tangents‘ OnLogaiith- 
mic Lines on Guutov’B Scale 1 (of. Miskuns, 
Script. Log. vol v. 1791); ‘On Extraor¬ 
dinary Phenomena in Portsmouth Harbour; ’ 
‘ On the Specific Gravity of Living Men; ’ 
‘ On the Fall of Water under Bridges; ’ ‘ On 
Circulating Decimals;’ ‘On the Motion of 
a Body deflected by Forces from Two Fixed 
Points j ’ and ‘On Twenty Oasos of Com¬ 
pound Interest.’ To him, as to Ouarles Leud- 
botter fq. v.] has beon assigned the discovery 
of the theorem thalinsteroographie projection 
the angle between two circles on tho sphore 
equals tho angle between two circles on pro¬ 
jection (Chasms, Aperyi Hist. pp. 616-17). 
The theorem seems to havo boon common 
knowledge at the time and to have been sug¬ 
gested by Edmund Halley 1695-7_(cf. Dr. A. 
TluTdiuNSou, On aprot ractor, etc., in Miner a- 
lag. Mag., Nov. 1908, xv. no. 60, pp. 03-112). 

ITTuttou’s Mathematical Diet.; Allibono; Brit. 
llis.Cat.] W.F.S. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN (1767-1810), 
minor poet, was born in Paisley on 30 Nov. 
1767. His father, a prosperous grocer, gave 
him the best education Paisley could fur¬ 
nish. Business reverses, however, narrowed 
the father's means, and Robertson enlisted 
in the Fife militia in 1808, being speedily 
appointed to a regimental clerkship, and he 
is believed also to have acted as regimental 
schoolmaster (Roams, Modern Scottish Min¬ 
strel). He interested himself in literature, 
but he seems to have become dissipated and 
melanoholy, and committed suicide at Kilsea, 
near Portsmouth, in April 1810. Robertson's 
lyrics were never collected, but his song‘ The 
Toom Meal Pock,’ written during a dearth 
in 1800, has merit ; and is- in all adequate 
collections of Scottish poetry. 

[Brown's Paisley Poets; Rogors'sModern Scot¬ 
tish Minstrel.] T. B. 

ROBERTSON, Sir JOHN (1816-1891), 
Australian statesman, third son of James 
Robertson, was born at Bow, London, efu 
] 6 Oct. 1816. The father was a friend of 
Governor Sir Thomas MakdougaU-Brisbtfne 
[q. v.l by whom he was induced to Bettle in 
New South Wales in 1820. He received a 
grant of 2,600 acres of land, and settled as & 
squatter on the Upper Hunter River. Him¬ 
self a Scots presbyterian, Robertson placed 
his son John under the care of John Dim- 
more Lang [q. v.] John was afterwards edu¬ 
cated at private schools, and at sixteen, con¬ 
trary to his parents’ wishes, became a sailor. 
Having some knowledge of navigation and 
a reputation as a good boatman, he was in 
1883 taken on as a paid hand on hoard the 
Sovereign, trading with London. Among 
the letters which the ship carried home was 
one to a tenant on Lord Palmerston's estate. 
Lord Palmerston in some way got to know 
of it, sent for Robertson, took a fancy to 
him, and wrote to the governor of the colony 
on his behalf. But Robertson, for tho pre¬ 
sent bent on further travel, visited Scotland, 
Ireland, and France, and returned to Australia 
through South America. Arriving at Sydney 
in the oouree of 1836, he settled down at 
once to a squatter’s life in the Liverpool 
plains, outside the area of police protection 
and government regulation. Realising the 
inconvenience and danger of the situation, 
he took a prominent part in a petition to the 
governor for better regulations (1836). The 
governor was opposed to the formation of 
fresh settlements at the time. Thereupon the 
squattera sent Robertson as their representa¬ 
tive to the governor on the subject (1837). The 
success of his mission at once brought him 
into prominence as an advocate of squatters’ 
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rights. He declined, however, to associate In January 1865 he was again elected tor 
himself with the movement, started about West Sydney, and was minister of lands in 
the same time by the Pastoral Association, the fourth Cowper administration fmm 
far vesting the freehold of the land in the 3 Feb. 1865 to 21 Jan. 1866. 
squatters; and ultimately he split with his On 27 Oot. 1868 Robertson became premier 
old friend Wentworth on the nomination of again, and this time, though he induced his 
the latter to the legislative council for the friend Oowper to take office, retained the 
purpose of furthering the aims of the free- premiership himself throughout the admini- 
hold party. stration, which lasted till 16 Dec. 1870 and 

In 1865 Robertson was a witness before was marked by the passage of several 
Sir Henry Parkas’s committee on agriculture, measures which he had foreshadowed in his 
and wrote an important paper on land reform first electioneering speech. After joining 
at its request. At the first election under the the ministry of Sir James Martin fn. vJ 
constitution of 1866 he was returned in the (December 1870-May 1872) as colonial 
liberal interest, although in. precarious health, secretary—a step condemned by some of his 
for the counties of Phillip, Brisbane, and friends—Robertson was on 9 Feb. 1873 again 
Bligh. In Us address he advocated manhood called upon to form a ministry himself. In 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal distribution of this administration he acted as treasurer as 
seats, and a national system of education, well as colonial secretary, and remained in 
as well as free selection of the lands of the office till 21 March 1877, when he was de¬ 
colony. Robertson's first active politioal work feated and resigned. The Parkes ministry 
was his effort to amend the land bill of Sir which followed him was shortlived. Robert- 
Terence Aubrey Murray [q. v.] in 1857. son came into power for a fourth time on 
At first he stood practically alone, but pur- 17 Aug. 1877, but kept his party together for 
suing his object with great tenacity, and five months onlv. This unsettled state of 
takingadvantageofsomedifferenceofopinion politics disgusted the public; Robertson lost 
among his opponents, he brought about a his seat for Sydney, hut was elected for 
dissolution on the question. He joined the Mudgee (December 1877) ; the trouble was 
new Cowper government as secretary for endedbyhiscoalitionwithSirllenryParkes. 
'lands and public works in January 1838. Robertson resigned his seat in the assembly, 
He immediately dealt provisionally with all and went to the legislative council; he was 
outstanding applications for land, and intro- first simply vice-president of the executive 
dneed aland bill, the consideration of which council, later on minister of public instruc- 
was postponed by the dissolution of April1869 tion (1 May 1880), and afterwards minister 
on the electoral question. During the session of lands (29 Dec. 1881). The chief measure 
of 1869 he carried through the Increased of this government was the public instruction 
Rental Assessment Act, which led to much act. On a land act introduced by Robertson, 
difference in the ministry, and eventually to which was considered inadequate by the new 
its resignation. lie took an active port reformers, the ministry was defeated (No¬ 
rn amending the Forster land bill early in vember 1881). 

1860, and, on the retirement of the Forster In 1882 Robertson re-entered the assem- 
administration, was ultimately sent for by bly as member for Mudgee, and the next 
the governor, and formed his first ministry on session was marked by his bitter opposition 
9 March 1860. Lator on he induced Charles to the new land acts, which he never ceased 
Cowper, his colonial secretary, to become to condemn. In other directions his activity 
again the leader of the party, the ministry diminished, and when summoned by Lord 
otherwise remaining unchanged, He now Carrington in 1885 to form a new ministry, 
introduced his own land bill, which was he could not hold his followers together 
defeated in the legislative council. In order for more than a few months. His health 
to assure the passage of the bill he resigned was failing, and in 1886 he retired from 
his seat in the assembly^ and was nominated public life, honoured by a gift of 10,0001. 
to the reformed legislative council. lie was from the New South Wales parliament in 
thus enabled, in the teeth of fierce opposition, recognition of his services. When, in 1888, 
to cany the bill which was for many years the second great struggle between pro- 
thc land law of New South Wales. lie went tection and free trade took place, he so far 
out of office on 16 Oot. 1863. broke his retirement as to propose the frec- 

Robertson’s next great political fight was trade candidate for Sydney, and he latterly 
on the side of free trade. In 1864 he con- took a prominent part in opposition to the 
tested and won West Sydney for the free- federation movement. His later years were 
traders, hut shortly afterwards resigned the spent in retirement at Clovelly, Watson's 
seat in order to attend to private business. Bay, where he died on 8 May 1891, His 
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body wao brought to Sydney, and there 
accorded a public funeral, being buried at 
the South Head public cemetery, Watson's 
Bay. It was said of Robertson at his death 
that he was ‘ the last of the old leaders.’ 
Hewas a remarkably handsome'man, and his 
justice and fairness exacted tribute from his 
political opponents. 

Robertson married, in 1837, Margaret 
Emma, daughter of J. J. Davies of Clovelly, 
Watson’s Bay, and left two sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter married Sir 
George Macleay [see under Mujleay, Alex¬ 
ander]. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 9 and 11 May 1891; 
Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates j Parkes's 
Fifty Tears in the Making of Australian His¬ 
tory,] C, A, H. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN PARISH (1792- 
1843), merohant and author, was born at 
Kelso or Edinburgh in 1792. His father, 
at one time assistant-secretary of the Bank 
of Scotland, was engaged in business at 
Glasgow. His mother, Juliat Parish, was 
the daughter of a Hamburg merchant of 
Scottish extraction. Educated at the gram¬ 
mar school at Dalkeith, Robertson accom¬ 
panied his father to South America in 1808. 
He landed at Monte Video on the day after 
its occupation by the British forces under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty [q. v.] On the ces¬ 
sion of that city, he was sent home by his 
father, but in 1803 sailed on his own account 
for Rio de Janeiro, where he was employed 
as a clerk for three years. 

Robertson now tried to open up trade with 
Paraguay. At the end of 1811 he went 
as a mercantile agent to Assumption, but 
in 1816 was compelled by the dictator 
Francia to leave the country, along with his 
younger brother, William Parish Robertson, 
who had joined him. He sailed for Buenos 
Ayres with much merchandise, but was 
stopped by an accident at Corrientos, on the 
banks of the Paranfi,. During the next year 
he and lu's brother, with the aid of Peter 
Campbell, achieved great success by trading 
in hides with Paraguay. lie returned to 
England in 1817, and established connec¬ 
tions with London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. Sailing for Buenos Ayres in 1820, 
he commenced trading with Ohili and Peru, 
and landed at Greenock in 1824 or 1826, 
with a fortune of 100,000i., as the represen¬ 
tative of some of the South American re¬ 
publics. Ruined in 1828, he went to South 
America with the object of recovering part 
of his fortune, hut, failing to do so, returned 
to England in 1830. Intending to devote 
himself to study, Robertson entered Corpus 


Christi College, Cambridge, but in 1833 ill- 
health compelled him to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he attempted to arrange his 
business affairs. Obliged to earn a liveli¬ 
hood, he settled in London in 1834. He 
died at Calais on 1 Nov. 1843. 

Robertson published: 1. * Solomon Seesaw 
... with Illustrations by rhix,’ 3 vols. 
London, 18S9,12mo; 3 vols, Philadelphia, 
1839, 12mo. 2. In conjunction with his 
brother, William Parish Robertson, ‘Letters- 
on Paraguay; comprising an Account of a 
Four Years’ Residence in that Republic, 
under the Government of the Dictator 
Francia,' 2 vols. London, 1838,12mo; Phila¬ 
delphia, 2 vols. 1838,12mo (a sequel, entitled 
‘ Francis’s Reign of Terror,’ appeared in one 
volume, London, 1889,12mo; 2 vols. Phila¬ 
delphia, 1839,12mo; 2nd edit. 3 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1839, 12mo). 8. ‘Letters on South 
America, comprismgTravels on the Banks 
of the Parana and Rio de la Plata,’ 3 vols. 
London, 1843,12mo. 

[Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, new ser. 
1884, i. 10-18; Dublin University Magazine, 
xii. 474; Gent. Mag. 1843, ii. 671; Athenaeum, 
1838 pp. 646, 671, 1839 pp. 27, 483, 1843 pp. 
254-71] W.A.S.HT 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1726-1802), 
divine and writer, born at Rnipe, West¬ 
moreland, on 28 Aug. 1726, was the son of a 
maltster whose family was long established at 
Rutter in the parish of Appleby. His mother 
web the only daughter of Edward Steven¬ 
son of Rnipe, a relative of Edmund Gibson 
[q, v.], bishop of London. Robertson was 
educated ot the free school at Appleby, and 
on 17 March 1740 matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. on 
19 Oct. 1749, and took holy orders about 
1762, being appointed curate to Dr. Sykes 
at Rayleigh, Essex. In 1768 he was pre¬ 
sented to the living of Herriard in Hamp¬ 
shire, and married, na became rector of 
Sutton, Essex, in 1770, and in 1779 vicar 
of Horncastle, Lincolnshire, by the gift of 
his relative, Dr, Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. 

Robertson devoted much time to literary 
work, and won reputation as a critic. In 
1772 he revised for the press Dr. Gregory 
Sharpe’s posthumous sermons, and in the 
same year edited Algernon Sidney’s ‘ Dis¬ 
courses on Government,’ at the request of 
Thomas Hollis, to whom the work has been 
wrongly ascribed [see under Hollis, Thomas, 
1720-1774] (Hollis, Life, 1780, p. 448). 
He was a voluminous writer in the ‘ Critical 
Review,’ to which he contributed more than 
two thousand six hundred articles between 
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1784and 1785. He also wrote in the ‘ Gen- but soon showed a taste for literature wr't- 
tleman's Magazine,’ and produced a learned ing in the ‘ Aberdeen Magazine ’ in' 183] 
work on the authenticity of the 1 Parian and publishing under the name of Jolm 
Chronicle ’ (London, 1788, 8vo), which was Brown, 0 Deeside coachman, in 1835 
answered by John Hewlett [q. v.] ‘ Guide to Deeside,’ and in 1838 a guide to 

Robertson died of apoplexy on 19 Jan. Aberdeen, called ‘ The Book of Bon Accord' 
1802, in his seventy-sixth year. His wife, In this book, though never completed he 
a daughter of Timothy Raikes, chemist, of first proved his exact knowledge of anti- 
London, survived him, but his children all quities, and there is no better account of his 
died in infancy. Robertson was tall, hand- native city. His ‘ Delude Lilerari®/ pub- 
some, and urbane in manner. _ lished in the following year, showed a culti- 

Besides separate sermons, a translation of vated taste in literature, and the collection of 

E6nelon’s * Telemachus ’ (1796), and the the masterpieces in it helped to form his own 
works already mentioned, Robertson’s chief style. The foundation in 1839 of the Spald- 
puhlieations were: 1. ‘A LetteT to Sauxay ing Club, which was due to Robertson and 
on the Case of Miss Butterfield, a Young his friend Dr, John Stuart, for the publication 
Woman charged with Murder,’ London, of historical records and rare memoirs of the 
1776, 8vo, with ‘ Observations on the same,’ north of Scotland, gave Robertson his op- 
1776, 8 vo. 2.‘ Essay on Culinary Poisons,’ portunity; and although the club lmd many 
London, 1781,8vo. 8. 1 Introduction to the learned editors, none surpassed him in ful- 
Study of Polite Literature,’ London, 1782, ness and accuracy. His chief contribution 
12mo; other edits. 1786, 1799, and 1808, was the ‘ Collections for a History of the 
4. ‘ An Essay on Punctuation,’ London, Shires of Aberdeen and Banff)’ 1842, which 
1785, Svo; 6th edit. London, 1808, 8vo; formed the prefaco to‘Illustrations of the 
answered by David Steel in ‘ Remarks on Topography and Antiquities of Aberdeen 
ail Essay,’ Sea., London, 1780,12mo. 5. ‘Ob- and Banff’ (vol. ii. 1847, vol. iii. 1868, vol. iv. 
serrations on the Act for augmenting the j 1809). This is the most complete series of 
Salaries of Curates,’ published under tho records, public and private, which any oounty 
name of Eusebius, Vicar of Lilliput, Lon- j in Scotland has yet published. Be also 
don, 1797, 8vo. 6. ‘An Essay on the Edu- edited, for the same club, the ‘Diary of 
cation of Young Ladies,’ 1798, 12mo. General Patrick Gordon, a.b. 1635-1699,’ in 
7. ‘ EsBay on the Nature of English Verso,’ 1802, and in 1841, along with Dr. Grub, 
London, 1799, 8vo; 6th edit., 1808,12mo. ‘ Gordon of Rothiemay, History of Scots 

[Beuss’f. Rogister of Living Authors; Rose’s Affairs from 1837 to 1841.' nepaid a short 
Biogr. Diet.; Gent. Mag. February 1802 , p. 108; visit to Edinburgh in 1838 and engaged in 
Monthly Mag., March 1802 , p. 133 j Poster's historical work, hut found it so unremunera- 
Alumni Oxou.; European Mag. July 1788 p. 2-i, I tive that he returned to Aberdeen, and sup- 
and April 1797 p. 260; English Review, April 1 p ortB( l himself chiefly by writing for the 
J 7 f'n p ;, 2 l 6 4 ne “h a ; „ ,L ?.? 7 ’ I ‘Aberdeen Courier,’aftemarde the ‘Aber- 

?oq’ 208, 2 "’ 600_fl ’ 1T ' 6 ‘ i 0 L T 1 i 1, i 57, 1 deen Constitutional,’ which he edited for four 

2. 8. . y 0ai . Si i n 1843 he went to Glasgow, where 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH (1810-1860), i lie edited the‘GlasgowConstitutional’down 
Scottish historian and record scholar, was to 1849, when he moved to Edinburgh os 
barn in Aberdeen on 17 May 1810. His editor of the ‘ Oourant’ (1849-63). 
father, having tried his fortune in England, The political principles of Robertson, and 
had returned to his native county, where he of all the papers he edited, were conserva- 
wos first a small farmer, and afterwards a tive; but he had many friends of other 
small shopkeeper, at Wolmanhill, Aberdeen, j views, and received from tbe wbig Lord- 
Ilis mother was left a widow when Joseph j advocate Monoreiff—it is said, at the instance 
was only seven, and he was educated at Udny . of Lord Aberdeen—the appointment of his- 
parish school under Mr. Bisset, where James torioal curator of tho roeords in the Ediix- 
Outram [q. v.] was one of liis comrades, and , burgh Register House in 1868, ‘ The Ultima 
afterwards at the grammar school and Mari- j Thule of my desires would he a situation in 
echal‘College, Aberdeen, where be acquired the Register House/ lie wrote to his friend 
a sound knowledge of Latin, hut was more 1 Hill Burton in 1888. He had to wait twenty 
dlstinguishedforphysicalthanmentalability.! years, to the great loss of Scottish history, 
John HillBurfcon [q.v.], the historian of Soot- Although the office received a new name, 
land, w«b his contemporary at school and uni- Robertson’s work was practically a continua- 
vevsity, and his lifelong friend. On leaving ! tion of that bogun by William Robertson 
Miirischal College be was apprenticed to an (1740-1799) [q. v.] and Thomas Thomson 
advocate, as solicitors are called in Aberdeen, [q. v.] ns deputy clerk-register, In his new 
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sphere Robertson was aided by the counsels 
01 Cosmo Innes and Hill Burton, and sup¬ 
ported by his official superiors, the Marquis of 
Balhousie and Sir J. Gibson Craig. Among 
his duties were the arrangement and selection 
of such records as were of special value, their 
publication in a manner similar to that of the 
series published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls in England, so far as the 
meagre grants to Scotland permitted, and the 
answering constant inquiries into all branches 
of Scottish history. The last duty, performed 
with kindly courtesy and keen intelligence, 
took up much of his time. Always diligent, 
and working perhaps somewhat beyond liis 
physical strength, Robertson edited in 1868 
the ‘ Inventories of Jewels, Dresses, Furni¬ 
ture, Books, and Paintings belonging to 
Queen Mary,’ and ‘ Concilia Ecolesiee Scoti- 
oansa’ in 1866, which are among the best 
publications of the Bannatyne Club. The 
‘Oonoilia’ is Robertson’s chief work; for, 
besides collecting the whole extant record 
sources for the history of the councils of the 
church of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 
he filled the notes with such copious stores 
of learning as to make them almost an 
ecclesiastical history of Sootland during the 
period. An article on ‘ Scottish Abbeys and 
Cathedrals’ in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for 
1849 gave further proof of his fitness to 
undertake a complete ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. His contributions to ‘Cham¬ 
bers's Encyclopoadia’ on topics of Scottish 
history, civil us well as ecclesiastical, were 
valuable results of original research. He died 
on 13 Dec. 1866, soon after completing the 
4 Concilia.’ He was survived by his wife, 
two sons, and two daughters. To his wife 
Queen. Victoria granted a pension of lOOf. a 
year, in consideration of Robertson’s ' ser¬ 
vices to literature, and especially illustrative 
of the ancient history of Scotland,’ 

[Memoir prefixed to editions of the Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of Scotland, Aberdeen, 1801; 
personal knowledge.] IE. M. 

ROBERTSON, JOSEPH CLINTON 
(1788-1862)), joint compiler of the ‘Percy 
Aneodotes,’ born in London in 1788, was a 
atent agent in Fleet Street, tbe business 
eing carried on until 1892 as ‘Robertson & 
Broomnn.’ Robertson founded the ‘ Me¬ 
chanic's Magazine’ in 1828, and edited and 
largely wrote it until the year of his death. 
He gave evidence before the House of Com¬ 
mons committee on patent law in 1849. His 
chief title to remembrance rests on ‘ The 
Percy Anecdotes,’ 20 vols, London, 1821-3, 
12mo (subsequent editions 1830,1868,1869, 
and various American oditions), The volumes, 


which came out in forty-four monthly 
parts, were professedly written by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy. Reuben was Thomas Byerley 
[q. V.], and Sholto was Robertson. The so- 
styled ‘brothers Percy’met to discuss the 
work at the Percy cofiee-house in Rathbone 
Place, whence their compilation derived its 
name. Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] afterwards 
claimed that the original idea was derived 
from his suggestion to file the anecdotes 
which had appeared in the ‘ Star’newspaper 
over a long series of years. The ‘Percys’ 
did little more than classify a collection of 
anecdotes formed upon a similar plan. The 
same collaborators commenced a series of 
‘ Percy Histories, or interesting Memorials 
of the Capitals of Europe,’ but this got no 
further than ‘ London,’ 1823, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Robertson also started as ‘Sholto Percy,’ 
in 1828, an abridgment of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels.’ He died at Brompton on 22 Sept. 
1852. 

[G ent. Mag. 1862, ii. 618; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. vii. 214, 3rd ser. ix. 168; Allibons's 
Diet, of English Lit. s. v. ‘ Percy, Sholto; ’ Halkctt 
and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. ili. 
1884; Blackwood’s Mag. xi. 605; Percy Anecd. 
in Ohandos Classics, with pref. by Timbs, 4 vols. 
1868 j Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ROBERTSON, PATRICE, Loed Ro- 
bhbtbon (1794^1855), Scottish judge, born 
in Edinburgh on 17 Feb. 1794, was the 
second son of James Robertson, writer to 
the signet, who died on 15 April 1820. nis 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Saunders. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin¬ 
burgh, and was called to the Scottish bar on 
27 May 1810, along with his friend John 
Wilson [q. v.l afterwards better known as 
‘ Christopher "North.’ He soon obtained a 
practice, both in the court of session and 
before the general assembly. In January 
1838 he defended the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners before the high court of juslioiaiy 
at Edinburgh. On 29 Nov. 1843 he wus 
chosen dean of the faculty of advocates. He 
was appointed an ordinary lord of session in 
the place of Lord Meadowbank in Novem¬ 
ber 1843, and took his seat on the bench as 
Lord Robertson. In 1848 he was elected by 
the students lord rector of Marischal College 
and university of Aberdeen, and received 
the degree of LL.D. He died suddenly, 
from a stroke of apoplexy, at his house m 
Drummond Place, Edinburgh, on 10 Jan. 
1865, aged 60. He was buried in West 
Church burying-ground, Edinburgh, on the 
16th of the same month. A marble tablet 
was ereoted to his memory in St. Giles's 
Church, 
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Robertson was an. able and energetic ad¬ 
vocate, of strong natural abilities and vigorous 
common-sense. He was commonly called by 
tbe endearing Scottish diminutive ‘Peter,’ 
and was highly esteemed for his convivial and 
social qualities. His wit and humour were 
proverbial, and in sheer power of ridicule ho 
was without arival among his contemporaries. 


PP' ’. 1 r rom , s Modern Athenians, 1882, 
BP-"1-3 (withportrait); Scotsman, 13 Jan. 1855 - 
Hmes, 12 Jan, 1855, 26 July 1883; Illustrated 
London News, 20 Jan. 1855; Gent. Mag. 1855 
l. 194; Annual Register, I860, App. to Chron' 
p. 239; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890; Note*, 
and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. -1,8th ser. vii. 367 454 
493; Brit. Mus. Cat.] ©. R n.B ’ 


He was present at the theatrical fund dinner 
in Edinburgh on 23 Feb. 1827, when Scott 
acknowledged the authorship of the novels 
(Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1845, 
p. 496), and took his seat as chairman after 
Scott retired. Owing to the rotundity of 
his figure, Scott named him ‘ Peter o' the 
Paincn’ (ib. p.496). Lockhart made several 
rhyming epitaphs on him, and wrote a vivid 
description of his mock-heroic speech at the 
Burns dinner of 1818 ( Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, 1819, i. 146-7). lie married, on 
8 April 1819, Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Ross, D.D., minister of Kil- 
monivaig, Inverness-shire, by whom he had 
several children. His second sou, Mnjor- 
general Patrick Robertson-l!oss,C.B., died at 
Boulogne on 23 July 1883, having assumed 
the additional surname of Ross on inheriting 
the property of his uncle, Lieutenant-general 
Hugh Ross of Glenmoidarl, Inverness-shire, 
in 1866. 

Sir John "Watson Gordon painted a full- 
length portrait of Robertson. A portrait of 
Robertson by T. Duncan was exhibited at 
the loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1808 (Gat, No. 268). 

He was the author of the following vo¬ 
lumes of indifferent verse: 1. ‘ Leaves from 
a Journal’ [Edinburgh^, 1844,8vo,privately 
printed. 2. ‘Leaves from a Journal and 
other Fragments in Verse,’ London, 1845, 
8vo, including the greater part of No, 1, 
3. ‘Gleams of Thought reflected from the 
Writings of Milton; Sonnets, and other 
Poems, Edinburgh, 1847,8vo. 4. ‘Sonnets, 
reflective and descriptive, and other Poems,' 
Edinburgh, 1849,8vo, 6. ‘ Sonnets, reflective 
and descriptive, Second Series,' Edinburgh, 
1864, 8vo. His speeches in the Stewart on 
case (1842) and tue Strathbogie case (1843) 
have been printed. 

[Mrs. Gordon's Memoir ofOhriblopher North, 
1882, i. 185,227-31, 270, ii. 88-5, 9 4, 282,314- 
317; Journal of Hoary Coekburn (1874), i. 158, 
ii. 68, 208-10; Journals and Correspondence of 
Lady Eastlake, 1895, i. 43, 46,152-3,180; An¬ 
derson's Scottish Nation (1863), iii. 349; Grant's 
Old and New Edinburgh, ii. 156, 191, 193-4, 
200, iii. 126; History of the Sooiety of Writers 
to H. M. Signet, 1890, p, 171; Bogers's Monu¬ 
ments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland, 
1871, p. 16; Irving's Book of Scotsmen, 1881, 


ROBERTSON, ROBERT, M.D. (1742- 
1829), physician, was horn in Scotland In 
1742, On completing his medical apprentice¬ 
ship he obtained employment as a surgeon 
on a whaling ship, sailed from Dundee, and 
spent four months on the coast of Greenland. 
In September 1760 he entered the royal navy 
as a surgeon’s mate, and served in January 
1761 on board the Prince of Orange at the- 
reduction of Belleisle. In 1763 he'served in 
tlio Terpsichore off the coasts of Portugal, 
Newfoundland, and Ireland; and from July 
1764 spent two years on the Cornwall guard- 
ship at Plymouth, proceeding in 1760 to the 
West Indies. There in 1708 he was appointed 
surgeon to the Diligence sloop, which re¬ 
turned to England in April 1769, and was 
paid off. lie next served in the Weasel on 
the west coast of Africa, and till 1775 re¬ 
mained there or in the West Indies. lie was 
afterwards on the North American station 
till 1791, and during tho whole thirty yearn 
kept records of cases of interest, including 
many varieties of fever, of dysentery, and of 
scurvy. IIo warmly supported the views on 
scurvy of .Tames Lind (1716-1794) fq. v.j, 
whom he knew. On 12 Feb. 1779 lie was 
created M.D. in the university of Aberdeen. 
In 1793 he became physician to Greenwich 
Hospital, and on 25 June 1793 was admitted 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London. lie published in 1779 ‘A Physical 
Journnl kept on Board H.M. Ship Rainbow,' 
in 1789 ‘ Observations on Jail, Hospital, or 
Ship Fever,’und in1700‘An Essay on Fevers/ 
Tho chief results obtained in these works 
were re-embodied in four volumes published 
by him in 1807 under tho title ‘Observations 
on the Diseases incident to Seamen,’ and in 
two others entitled ‘ Synopsis Morbovum’ in 
1810. His works contain Borno interesting 
cases, but in the effort to generalise he often 
becomes obscure, and his chief merit lies in 
liis industry in collecting notes. He was 
elected F.E.S. on 31 May 1804. He died at 
Greenwich in the autumn of 1829. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys.ii. 426; Works, Gent. 
Mag. 1829, ii. 561; Thomson’s Hist, of Boyal 
Society, 1812.] N. M. 

ROBERTSON or ROBINSON, THO¬ 
MAS (ft. 1520-1581), schoolmaster and dean 
of Durham, was born at or near Wakefield 
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in Yorkshire early in tlie sixteenth century, 
lie entered at Queen's College, Oxford, but 
migrated to Magdalen, where at some uncer¬ 
tain date he was elected demy. He graduated 
B.A. on 18 March 1520-1, and M.A. on 
5 July 1525, He was by this time, according 
to Wood, ‘ a great vilifier of the Questionists 
in the university,’ that is to say, he opposed 
the scholastic teachers of theology. In 1526 
he became master of Magdalen Collegeschool, 
succeeding not John Stanhridge [q.v.L as Mr. 
Sommer says, but the less celebrated Thomas 
Byshoppe. About this time also he was elected 
fellow of Magdalen. He continued at the 
school till 1534, and established his reputa¬ 
tion as a teacher; Henry Knowles and Bishop 
Parkhurst bore testimony to his merits (Pakk- 
hubst, Epigrammata Juvenilia, 1578, p. 28). 
JoknLongland [q. v.], bishop ofLincoln, spoke 
in his favour to Cromwell in 1637, saying he 
had long been his chaplain. He was one of 
the divines who signed the preface to the ‘ In¬ 
stitution of a Christian Man’ in 1537, and on 
3 July 1539 he became B.D. He was then 
said by Wood to he ‘Flos et. decus Oxoniee.’ 
On SO Oct. 1540 he was collated treasurer of 
Salisbury Cathedral; he held this office till 
May 1548. He took part in the discussions 
as to Anne of Cleves’ divorce. On 19 Feb. 
1540-1 he was collated archdeacon of Leices¬ 
ter, then in the diocese of Lincoln; he con¬ 
tinued archdeacon till his resignation in De¬ 
cember 1560. lie became vicar of Wakefield 
in 1646. At one time and another he held 
various prebends in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
he took part in many occlesinstical commis¬ 
sions during the reign of Edward VI (Dixon, 
Church Hiat. vol. ii. passim), llobertson 
took part in the drawing up of the prayer- 
book of 1548, but was dissatisfied with the 
result. Accordingly he welcomed the advent 
of Queen Mary, and was on 23 July 1657 
made dean of Durham. After Elizabeth’s 
accession he refused the oath of supremacy 
and resigned his deanery. In 1661 he was 
described as ‘ one thought to do much harm 
in Yorkshire.’ 

Robertson took part in the composition of 
Lily's ‘ Latin Grammar.’ He also published 
‘ Annotations in librum Gulielmi Lilii de 
Latinorum nominum generibus,’ &c., Basle, 
1632, 4to, a collection of four grammatical 
tracts. Printed among Burnet's ‘ Records,’ at 
the end of his * History of the Reformation,’ 
are ‘ Resolutions of some Questions relating 
to Bishops and Pries ts,’&c., and ‘Resolutions 
of some Questions concerning the Sacra- 
mentB,’ both by Robertson. 

[Bloxam's Mag. Ooll. Reg. vol, ii. p. xli, iii. 
80 81-7, 108, iv. 21, 51; Reg. Oxf. Univ. 

(Oxf, Hist, Soo.) i. 113; Letters and Papers of 
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Henry VIII, xi. 60, vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 662; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 104, 1581-90 
pp. 92, 296; Add. 1547-65 p. 524, 1566-79 
p. 238; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Bale, xi 91; Pits, De Angliae Seriptt. 
p. 732; Wood’s Atbenm, ed. Bliss, i. 320-1.1 

W.A. J.A. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS (d. 1799), di¬ 
vine and author, was licensed probationer of 
the church of Scotland by tbe presbytery of 
Lauder on 8 Jan.1775. In the same year he 
was presented to the parish of Dahneny 
by the Earl of Rosebery, and ordained on 
26 Oct. In 1784 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, almost im¬ 
mediately after its foundation; and in 1792 
received tbe honorary degree of D.D. from 
the university of Edinburgh. In the follow¬ 
ing year he was appointed one of his majesty's 
chaplains in ordinary. He died in 'Edin¬ 
burgh on 16 Nov. 1799. By Jane Jackson, 
whom he married in 1775, lie had, besides a 
daughter Janet, three sons: John; William 
Findlay, lieutenant in the East India Com¬ 
pany's service; and Charles Hope, a writer 
in Edinburgh. 

Robertson was author of ‘An Enquiry 
into the Fine Arts’ (Edinburgh, 1784, 4to), 
of which only the first volume was pub¬ 
lished, It contains an elaborate treatment 
of the history and theory of ancient and 
modern music. He also published a ‘ His¬ 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots ’ (Edinburgh, 
1798), in which be endeavoured to dis¬ 
tinguish Mary’s authentic writings from the 
forgeries assigned to her, and published 
facsimiles of both classes of documents in an 
appendix. An essay by him on the charac¬ 
ter of Hamlet appears in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh’ (ii. 
251). 

[Scott's Fasti Ecol, Scot. 1 . i. 183; Biogr. 
Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

E. I. C. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS CAMPBELL 
(1789-1868), Indian civil servant, bom at 
Kenilworth on 9 Nov. 1789, was youngest 
son of Captain George Robertson, R.N., who 
was offered the honour of knighthood by 
George III for his intrepid conduct at the 
battle of tbe Dogger Bank in 1781, and of 
Anne, daughter of Francis Lewis of New 
York, formerly of Llandaff, North Wales. 
On tlic death of his father in 1791, the 
family removed to Edinburgh, where Thomas 
was educated at the high school. In 1805 
he obtained a writership in the Bengal civil 
service, and, although he had no influence, 
his promotion was fairly rapid. In 1810 he 
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became registrar of the zillak of Bokarganj, 
in 1814 lie officiated as judge and magistrate 
of Slmhabad, and in 1820 he was appointed 

R e and magistrate of Cawnporo, In 1823 
ras sent to Chittagong, and there he 
becania involved in the opening hostilities 
of the first Burmese war. In 1825 he accom 
panied Sir Archibald Campbell's force u 
Ava as civil commissioner, and lmd a principal 
share in framing the treaty which terminated 
the war. In 1S27 he sailed to England, on 
a furlough. Returning to India in 1830, lit 
was appointed a commissioner of the revenue. 
In 183C he became a judge of tho Sad 
Diwani, and in 1838 was constituted a mem. 
ber of the supreme council. He obtained thi 
post of lieutenant-governor of the North- 
West Provinces in 1840, and at the same 
time was nominated to fill provisionally the 
post of governor-general in case of any 
sudden vacancy. As lieutenant-governor he 
distinguished liimsclf by his efforts to con¬ 
ciliate native sentiment in opposition to the 
policy of the younger school of Indian 
civilians. He especially sought 'to prevent 
the wholesale dispossession of the talukdars, 
who had risen in many cases from the posi¬ 
tion of hereditary revenue contractors to 
that of proprietors of the soil. The severe 
treatment of this class has since been, re¬ 
garded as one of the causes that brought 
about the acute discontent which culminated 
in the mutiny, and it is universally admitted 
that a more conciliatory policy would have 
keen wiser. The state of Robertson's health 
obliged him to retire from the. service in 
1848. On kia return to England he de¬ 
voted himself chiefly to literary pursuits, 
lie died in Eaton Square, Loudon, 0116 July 
1863. While at home, in 1830, he married 
Amelia Jane, daughter of the Hon, John 
Elliot; she died in 1837, leaving three chil¬ 
dren, In 1862 he married Emma Jane, 
daughter of J. Anderson, esq., who survived 
him. 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Remarks on several 
Recent Publications concerning the Oivil 
Government and Foreign Policy of British 
India,’ London, 1829,8vo. 2. ‘ Political In¬ 
cidents of the First Burmese War,’London, 
1863,12mo. 3 . 1 Political Prospects of British 
India,’ London, 1868, 8vo, 

[Private information j Kays and Malloson's 
History of the ludiun Mutiny, i. 118: Kaye's 
Lives of Indian Officers, 3rd edit, ji. 130; 
Loduall and Milos's Bongal Civil Servants, 
p. 423.] E. I, 0. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1829-1871), actor and dramatist, the son of 
William Robertson, an actor, came of an old 


theatrical stock, and was born on 9 J»„ 

1820 at Newark-on-Trent. His great-grand¬ 
father, James Robertson, came from Perth 
became the principal comic actor of the York 
Theatre, was praised as a 1 comedian of true 
merit by Tate Wilkinson [q. v.], published 
a volume of ‘ Poems’ by ‘ Nobody,’ retired iu 
1779 after forty years’ service, and died in 
York in 1795, aged,82. Of James Robert¬ 
son’s three sons, Thomas became manager of 
the Lincoln circuit; the second, .Tamesfmar¬ 
ried a Miss Robinson, stepdaughter of Mr 
Wrench, well known as Cor inthian Tom in 
‘Tom and Jerry.’ William, one of seven 
children, tbe offspring of this marriage, was 
articled to a solicitor at Derby, and subse¬ 
quently joined the Lincoln company of Tho¬ 
mas, his uncle, and married in 1828 Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth, or Margaretta Eliaabetha 
Mannus, a young actress of the company. 
A large family wus the result of the union! 
Thomas William was the eldest child, and 
Margaret or Madge (Mrs. Grimston, better 
known as Mrs. Kendal) the youngest. Two 
younger sons also went on the stage. Of 
these, Frederick Graven Robertson (1846- 
1879) began his career at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1867, in his older brother 
Thomas William’s 1 For Love; ’ joined the 
company of Frederick Younge; gavB an ac¬ 
ceptable performance of Captain Hawtres in 
‘ OastB; ’ and for a time after Younge’s death 
managed the ‘Caste’ company. Another 
son, Edward Shafto Robertson (1844P-1871), 
who made his first appearance as an actor 
in London in 1870, was accidentally killed 
next year while proceeding from Melbourne 
to Titdia in the steamship Avoca. 

Thomas William Robertson was educated 
by tbe wife of bis great-uncle, Thomas 
Robertson j on tbe death of tbe husband, on 
31 Aug. 1831, bis widow became manager 
of tbe Lincoln circuit. On 18 June 1834, 
at the theatre, Wisbech, he played, as Master 
T. Robertson, Ilamisk, Rob Roy’s son, in 
‘Rob Roy, or Auld Lang Syne.’ In the 
raviolis towns of the Lincoln circuit lie after¬ 
wards played childish parts, including Cora’s 
Child in * Pizarro ’ and the Count's Child in 
tbe ‘ Stranger.’ About 1836 be was sent to a 
school at Spalding, kept by Henry Young, 
and about 1841 to a second school at Whit- 
ilesea, kept by one Moore. He played oeca- 
iionaRv during Ms holidays, and on leaving 
Moore's school in 1843 became factotum of 


;he Lincoln company, to the management of 
iVbiok his father appears to have succeeded. 
[Ie painted scenery, prompted, wrote songs 
or the company, adaptod ‘ The Battle of 
Life’ and the 1 Haunted Man’ of Charlos 
Dickens, both played at Boston, and acted a 
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range of parts including Hamlet, Charles 
Suri'aco, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle 
in the ‘ Cricket on the Hearth,' Dr. Pangloss, 
Monsieur Jacques, and Jeremy Diddler. On 
the breaking up in 1848 of the Lincoln cir¬ 
cuit, Robertson came to London and essayed 
many experiments, but turned to acting at 
the less-known, theatres for a living. After 
teaching himself French, he was tor a few 
months usher in a school at Utrecht, where 
he was ill paid and half starved. Li 1851 
"William Farren, then manager of the Olym¬ 
pic Theatre, produced his first piece, ‘ A j 
Night's Adventures,’ which ran for four 
nights. He made at this time the acquaint¬ 
ance of Henry James Byron [q. v.J, with 
whom he acted in provincial companies, and 
with whom also, it is said, ho made an un- 
prosperous attempt to give an entertainment 
at the Gallery of Illustration. In 1854 
he sold for 81. to the managers of the City 
Theatre, Johnson and Nelson Lee, a play 
called ‘ Castles in the Air,’ produced at 
that house on 29 April. Robertson next 
became, at a somewhat precarious salary of 
81. per week, prompter at the Olympic, under 
the management ofCharles Mathews. Among 
very many pieces he wrote at this period 
were ‘Photographs and Ices,’ ‘My Wife’s 
Diary,’ ‘ A Row in the House,’ subsequently 
produced at Toole’s Theatre on 80 Aug. 1883, 
all of which, with countless adaptations, he 
was compelled to sell to Lacy, the theatrical 
bookseller. Subsistence was eked out by 
writing in unimportant papers; and once 
Robertson sought to enlist in the army, hut 
was rejected. After playing at the Mary- 
lebone, of which his father was at the time 
joint manager, he went in 1855 with a com¬ 
pany, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Wallacb, to 
play Macbeth at the ThMtre dos Italieus, 
Paris. The result was a fiasco. 

On 27 Aug. 1856 he married at Christ 
Church, Marylehone, Miss Elizabeth Burton 
(whose real namo was Taylor), an actress 
then playing at the Queen’s Theatre in Tot¬ 
tenham Street, and went with her to Dublin, 
where she was engaged as loading lady and 
he as eccentric comedian and assistant stage- 
manager. The pair visited with scanty suc¬ 
cess Belfast, Dundalk, and many smaller 
towns in Ireland. Returning to England, 
they acted at the Surrey, the Marylebono, in 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Rochester, Windsor, 
and elsewhere, Mrs. Robertson’s performances 
boinginterrupted by the birth of successive 
children. After the death of a daughter 
Robertson retired from the stage, occupying 
himself with magazine sketches and translat¬ 
ing French plays for the publisher Lacy. His 
farce of'The Cantab,’ produced at the Strand 


on 14 Feb. 1861, introduced him to a Bohe¬ 
mian literary set, and led to his becoming a 
member of the Savage and Arundel Clubs, 
where he enlarged bis observation of humun 
nature, and whence he drew some curious 
types, He wrote for the‘Welcome Guest’ 
and the ‘ Illustrated Times,’ in which he was 
the ‘ Theatrical Lounger.’ Some contribu¬ 
tions he signed ‘Hugo Yamp.’ His success 
was indifferent. His wife was ailing, and the 
question was more than once raised of his 
quitting journalism and becoming a tobac¬ 
conist. A novel, called ‘ David Garrick,’ 
founded on M61esville’s threo-act comedy 
‘ Sullivan,’ was one of Robertson’s potboilers. 
This he adapted into the play known as 
‘David Garrick,’ offering it vainly to one 
management after another, and ultimately 
pledging it with Lacy for 107. It was at 
length accepted by Sothern, who, after for¬ 
warding Robertson the money to redeem it, 
advanced the author 50 1. on account. It 
was produced with indifferent euccoss in 
April 1804 at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. But when given at the Hay- 
market by Sothern soon afterwards it was 
received with high favour, and it has since 
been frequently revived. Emboldened by 
its reception, Robertson wrote for the Hay- 
market ‘Society,’ a sketch of Bohemian 
manners, first produced in Liverpool, and 
transferred on 11 Nov. 1865 to the Prince 
ol 1 Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, then 
under the Bancroft management, where it 
ran for twenty-six weeks, establishing the 
fortunes of the theatre, as well as those of 
the author, and incidentally of one or two 
actors. The triumph was marred by the 
death of his wife on 14 Aug. 1866. Like 
‘ Society,’ ‘ Ours ’ was first produced at Liver¬ 
pool, the date being 28 Aug. 1866. On 
16 Sept, it was transferred to the Prince of 
Wules’s, London, where its reception was 
enthusiastic, 

Robertson’s reputation was now fully esta¬ 
blished, and managers competed for his plays. 
His highest triumphs were confined to the 
Prince ofWales's Theatre, the pieces produced 
at other houses meeting with unequal success, 
and being in some cases failures. ‘ Caste,’ 
given at the Prince of Wales's on 6 April 
1867, shows Robertson’s liigh-water mark, 
and, besides being his highest achievement, 
remains an oeling play. Robertson married, 
on 17 Oct., at the English Consulate, Frahk- 
fort-on-tlie-Maine, his second wife, Miss 
Rosetta Feist, a lady of German extraction. 
His next piece at the Prince of Wales’s, 
‘Play,’ produced on 16 Feb. 1808, showed 
a distinct falling off, but his position was 
retrieved by ‘ School,’ the next in order, on 
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14 Jan.1869. This avowedly owed something 
to the ‘ Aschenbrddel ’ of Benedix. Lost in 
the list of Prince of Wales's pieces, on which 
Robertson’s reputation rests, was ‘ M.P./ given 
on 28 April 1870. 

To other theatres, meanwhile, Robertson 
contributed ‘ShadowTree Shaft,’ a three-act 
drama, unprinted, the scene of which is laid 
in Staffordshire in the time of the Young 
Pretender fit was given at the Princess's on 
6 Feb. 1867); ‘ A Rapid Thaw,’ a comedy in 
two acts, unprinted, translated from the 
French, nnd played at the St. James’s on 
2 March 1867; ‘ For Love,’ a three-aat drama, 
unprinted, given at the Ilolbom on 6 Oct. 
1867; ‘Passion Flowers,’ a tliree-act drama, 
unprinted, adapted from the French, and 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Hull, on 
28 Oct. 1808, with his sistor, Miss Robertson, 
in the principal part; ‘ Homs,’ a throo-nct 
adaptation of ‘L'Aventurierc ’ of M. Augier, 
produced by Sothern at the llaymarket, on 
L4 Jan. 1600; ‘ My Lady Olara,' 1 a five-act 
drama, founded on Tennyson’s poem, and 
played at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
on 22 Fob. 1809 (under the altered title of 
‘Dreams’ it was given at the Gaiety on 
27 March, with Alfred Wigan and Miss Ro¬ 
bertson in the principal parts) j ‘A Breach of 
Promise,’ a comic drama, in two acta, Globe, 
10 April; ‘Dublin Bay,’ a farce, unprinted, 
given at the Theatre lloynl, Manchester, on 
18 May 1869, and in London on 18 Dec. 1875; 
‘ Progress,’ a three-act version of 1 Les Ga- 
naclies’ofM, VictorienSardou,Globe, 18 Sepf. 
1869; ‘The Nightingale,’ a drama in five 
acts, Adelphi, 15 Jan. 1870; ‘ Birth,’ a three- 
act comedy, produced in Bristol on 5 Oct, ; 
‘War,’ a three-act drama, 10 Jan. 1871, St. 
James’s. The reception of the last pioce was 
unfavourable. In addition to the plays that 
have been named, Robertson is responsible 
for ‘A Dream in Venice’ and ‘Up in a 
Balloon,’ entertainment a, imprinted; ‘ Down 
in our Village,’ * Over the Way,’ ‘ Post 
Haste,’unprinted comedies; and‘Which is 
it P’ among imprinted farces. Tho following 
additional works are to be found in Lacy s 
‘ Acting Edition of Plays,’ or the collected 
works of Robertson, consisting of sixteen 
plays, edited by his son (2 vols. 1889): 

1 Birds of Prey,’’* Chevalier de Saint George/ 
‘Duke’s Daughter,’ ‘Ernestine/ ‘Faust and 
Marguerite/‘Jlalf-Oaste/ ‘ Jocrissethe Jug¬ 
gler/ * Muleteer of Toledo/ ‘ Noomie/ ‘ Star 
of the East/ and ‘ Sea of Ice/ dramas, and 
‘Breach of Promise/ ‘Clockmaker’s lint/ 
‘Not, at all Jealous/ ‘Peace at any Price/ 
and ‘Two Gay Deceivers/ farces. Robertson 
published, besides 1 David Garrick/ two other 
novels—‘Dazzled not Blinded ’ and ‘ Ste¬ 


phen Caldrick.’ Among schemes or sugges 
tions for plays which are still in existence 
are those for comedies entitled ‘Passions’ 
and ‘Political Comedy.’ Of a comedy to 
succeed ‘ M.P.’ at the Prince of Wales's; the 
title only, ‘ Faith/ survives. Robertson also 
wrote 1 Constance/ an opera, with music by 
F. Clay, produced unsuccessfully at Covent 
Garden Theatre. 

For some years previous to 1870 Robert¬ 
son's health had been failing, and at the time 
when ‘ M.P.’ was presented, in April 1870 
his condition inspired grave alarm. In De¬ 
cember 1870 he went, on medical advice, to 
Torquay, returning without deriving any 
benefit, nnd on the evening of 8 Feb. 1871 
he died in his chuir at his house, 6 Eton 
Terrace, Ilaverstock Hill, London. His 
son, Thomas William Shafto Robertson, a 
manager and an actor, died 24 May 1895 
aged 87. Other members of his familyjoined 
the theatrical profession. 

Robertson may he credited with the foun¬ 
dation of a school the influence of which 
survives and is felt. His theory of comedy- 
writ ing was to place, amid worldly and cyni¬ 
cal surroundings, a lender, youthful, and 
sentimental interest, which would show the 
brighter for its entourage. I 11 his best work, 
suoli as ‘ Caste ’—his unmistakable master¬ 
piece—and in half n dozen other works, the 

f rocess produced very satisfactory results. 

[e was the inventor of a system—which, 
though artificial, was, temporarily at least, 
effective—of giving, nntipuonally, portions 
of conversations or spoken duets, the one 
sentimental and the othernotseldom worldly. 
The term ‘ Teacup and saucer school/ applied 
to him by ‘ Q.’ of the ‘Athenreum’ (i.e. Thomas 
Pui'nelljj]. v.]), suggested perhaps by Robert¬ 
son’s affliction for domestic interiors and oc¬ 
cupations, stuck to his work and to that of 
James Albery, to some extent a follower of 
Robertson, and is not whoUy inapt. Robert¬ 
son’s work is healthy throughout, and much 
of it is original, being the result of his own 
observation, He caught quickly the manners 
of his time, and his characters are usually 
lifelike. His knowledge of French stood 
him in good stead, and he derived a portion 
of his inspiration from the writings of Musset 
and Sand. 

Robertson was abrilliant conversationalist, 
and in his bohemian days widely popular, 
lie was a robustly built man, with reddish 
hair and beard. Portraits of Mm from photo¬ 
graphs, caricatures in comic journals, and 
the like are numerous. An etching of him 
by Norman Macbeth, and a black-and-white 
drawing by liis brother-in-law, Mr. W. H. 
Kendal, are both in the latter’s possession. 
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A small bust, -well executed and lifelike, is 
in the Arundel Club, with him at one time a 
favourite haunt. 

[Principal Dramatic Works of Thomas William 
Booertson, with Memoir by his Son, 2vols. 1889 
(with portrait); Life and Writings of T. W. Bo- 
bertson, by T. EdgarPemberton, 1893; Era Alma¬ 
nack, various years; Era nowspaper, 29 Juno 
1879; Athenaeum, 14 Oct. 1871; Brit, Mus. Cat.; 
Lacy’s Acting Plnys; Men of the Time, 1868; 
Men of the Beign; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the 
Play; Howard and Scott’s Blanchard; personal 
knowledge.] .T. K. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (d. 1686 P), 
lexicographer, was a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and is probably the William Robertson who 
-was laureated by Duncan Forester in April 
1646 (Edin . Graduates, Bann, Club, p. 62), 
From 165S to 1680 he lived in the city of 
London and taught Hebrew. In 1680 he 
was appointed university teacher of He¬ 
brew at Cambridge at a salary of 20/. a 
year. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘A Gate or 
Door to the lloly Tongue opened in English,’ 
London, 1653, 8vo; this reappeared with a 
few changes in 1654, as ‘ The First Gate or 
Outward Door to the Holy Tongue,' and was 
followed in 1666 by ‘The Second Gate or 
the Inner Door.’ 2. ‘ Compendious Hebrew 
Lexicon,’ London, 1064; this was very 
favourably received, and was edited by 
Nahum Joseph in 1814. 3. ‘ An Admonitory 
Epistle unto Mr. Richard Baxter [q. v.] and 
Mr. Thomas Hotchkiss, about their applica¬ 
tions, or misapplications, rather, of several 
texts of Scripture, tending chiefly to prove 
that the afflictions of the godly nre proper 
punishments;’ in the second of two ap¬ 
pended dissertations he defends ‘great Dr. 
Twisse’s definition of Pardon,’ London, 1656. 
4. ‘The Hebrew Text of the Psalms and 
Lamentations, with text in Roman letters 
parallel,’ London, 1656; dedicated to the 
lion. John Sadler, his ‘worthy Maecenas 
and patron.’ 6. ‘ Novum Testamentum 
lingua Ilebrooa,’ London, 1601, 6. ‘ The 

Hebrew portion of Gouldman’s Copious 
Dictionary,’ Cambridge, 1674. 7. ‘ Schrevelii 
Lexicon Manuals Grasco-Latinum, with many 
additions,’ Cambridge, 1676. 8. ‘Thesaurus 
linguae sanctce,’ London, 1680 ; this was 
used largely by Chr. Stock and J. Fischer in 
their 1 Clavis linguae sanette,’ Leipzig, 1753. 
9. ‘ A Dictionary of Latin Phrases,’ Cam¬ 
bridge, 1681 j re-edited in 1824. 10, ‘ Index 
alphabeticus hebrcao-biblicus,’ Cambridge, 
1083; Lsusden translated it into Latin and 
published it at Utrecht in 1687 as ‘ Lexicon 
•novum hehrffio-latinum.’ 11. ‘ Manipulus 
linguae aanctco,’ Cambridge, 1083. 12. ‘Liber 


Psalmorum et Threni Jeremies,’ in Hebrew, 
Cambridge, 1685, 

[British Museum Catalogue; Biographic Uni- 
verselle.] E. C. M. 

^ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1705- 
1783), theological writer, was born in Dublin 
on 16 Oct. 1703. His father was a linen 
manufacturer, of Scottish birth, who had 
married in England Diana Allen, 1 descended 
from a very reputable family in the diocese 
of Durham.’ In 1717 he went to school at 
D ublin under Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) 
[q. v.], the philosopher, whom he describes as 
his ‘ ever honoured master.’ On 4 March 1723 
he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
graduated M.A. on 29 April 1724, and 
studied divinity under John Simson [q. v.] 

In 1725 came a crisis in a long-standing 
dispute between the Glasgow students and 
John Stirling [q. v.], the principal. Stirling 
had appointed Ilugh Montgomery of Hart- 
field as rector, ignoring the students’ right 
to elect. Robertson and William Campbell 
of Mamore (younger brother of John Camp¬ 
bell, afterwards fourth duke of Argyll) pre¬ 
sented to Stirling a petition signed by some 
sixty students, demanding a university meet¬ 
ing for 1 March to elect a rector according 
to the statute. On its rejection, the petition¬ 
ers went in a body on 1 March to Mont¬ 
gomery’s house, when Robertson read a pro¬ 
test against his authority. lie was cited 
before the senatus,and after some days’trial 
was expelled from the university on 4 March. 
He at once went to London for redress, apply¬ 
ing himself to John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. v.], who referred him to his 
younger brother, Archibald,afterwards third 
dukeTq. v.], then earl of Islay. Islay obtained 
a royal commission(appointed31 Aug. 1726), 
which visited the university of Glasgow, re¬ 
scinded (4 Oct. 1720) the act expelling 
Robertson, restored the students' right of 
electing the rector, and recovered the right 
of the university to nominate the Snell ex¬ 
hibitioners at Bslliol College, Oxford, The 
commission concluded its work by issuing 
(19 Sept. 1727) an act for the regulation of 
the university. 

Islay introduced Robertson to Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], and iloadly 
introduced him to Wake, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, and to Josiah Hort [q. v.], then 
bishop of Ferns and Leigklin, who introduced 
him to the lord chancellor, Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.] Under these influences he 
forsook presbyterianism, and prepared to take 
Anglican orders. He attended some of the 
Gresham lectures, and made gooduseof public 
libraries. Towards the end of 1727 he went 
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to Ireland with John Hoadly [q.v.], the newly 
appointed bishop ofFems andLeignlin. W alee 
recommended him to Timothy Goodwin 

S q. v.], archbishop of Cashel. He was or- 
ained deacon by John Hoadly on 14 Jan. 
1728, and appointed curate or Tullow, co. 
Carlow. On 10 Nov. 1729 he was ordained 
priest, and was presented (11 Nov.) by Car¬ 
teret, the lord lieutenant, to the rectories of 
Rathvilly, co. Carlow, and Kilranelagh, co. 
Wicklow. 

In 1788 he obtained in addition the vicar¬ 
ages of Rathmore and Straboe, and the per¬ 
petual curacy of Rahil, co. Carlow. Ilis in¬ 
come from his five livings was not above 
2001. a year, owing to his inability to collect 
the tithe of agistment (pasturage for dry 
cattle). He published ‘A Scheme for utterly 
abolishing the present heavy and vexatious 
Tax of Tithe,’ which went through several 
editions; his proposal was to commute the 
tithe into a land tax. This pamphlet attracted 
the attention of Charles, eighth boron Oath- 
cart, governor of Londonderry (d. 20 Deo. 
1740), who in 1739, though he had never met 
Robertson, appointed him his chaplain, an 
honour which was continued to him by his son 
Charles Oathoart, ninth baron Oath cart [q.v.] 
In 1748 Robertson went to live in Dublin 
for the sake of his children’s education. Hero 
he acted as curate of St. Luke’s. In con¬ 
junction with Kane Percival, curate of St. 
Michan’sjho originated a fund for the benefit 
of widows and orphans of clergy in the 
Dublin diocese. He returned to Rathvilly 
in 1748. 

In October 1769 he fell in with the ‘ Freo 
and Candid Disquisitions ’ published anony¬ 
mously in 1749 by John Jones (1700-1770) 
[q.v.]; after perusing it he felt that he could 
not renew his declaration of assent and con¬ 
sent to the contents of the prayer-book. At 
this juncture his bishop, Richard Robinson, 
baron Hokeby[q.v.], offered him the rectories 
of Tullowmoy ana Ballyquillane, Quoen’s 
County. Ha declined them in a remarkable 
letter (16 Jan. 1780). Thenceforth he ceased 
to read the Athanasian creed, and omitted 
some other pails of tho public services. 
Such procedure gave offence, and Robertson 
resigned his benefices in 1764; his honorary 
chaplaincy to Cathcart he retained. In 1768 
he published anonymously an able little 
book, ‘ An Attempt to explain the Words, i 
Reason, Substance.' This was written earlier, 
He describes himself as 1 a presbyter of the 
church of England,’ says nothing of his re¬ 
signation but only of his refusal of further 
preferment, and propounds the'plan of a com¬ 
prehensive establishment, based on a sub¬ 
scription to the Bible only, and with a service 


book silent on oil controverted points. To s 
‘third edition 'of the volume, issued in March 
1767, is appended the letter of 1760 signed 
‘ W. Robertsonanother issue, with the same 
appendix, is dated 1768. All issues are anony¬ 
mous, and are really of the same edition, only 
the title-page and dedication being reprinted 
and appendix added. Philip Skelton [q.v. j 
after criticising the ‘Attempt’ from an evan¬ 
gelical point of view in his ‘Observations’ 
offered Robertson a provision for life under 
his own roof, or a separate income at his 
option; the offer was declined, but an inti¬ 
mate correspondence was maintained till 
Robertson's death. The ‘Attempt ’ was also 
answered in an elaborate ‘ Confutation,’ &o. 
D ublin, 1769,2 vols., by Smyth Loftus, ’ 

In August 1767 Robertson removed to 
London, where he attracted some notice. An 
overture for the employment of his pen in the 
service of the government was met by the 
rejoinder ‘ Give me truth and 1 will writB.’ 
E(e presented a copy of his ‘Attempt’ to the 
university of Glasgow (there is now no copy 
in the university library), and received from 
the senatus the degree of D.D. (21 Jan. 1768). 
Shortly afterwards the mastership of the 
Wolverhampton grammar school was be¬ 
stowed upon him by the Merchant Taylors' 
Company; the Balary was only 701. a year, 
out of which for five years a pension of 401. 
was paid to a superannuated predecessor. 
His needs were supplied, often anonymously, 
by private Mends. 

Theophilus Lindsoy [q. V.] speaks of 
Robertson as ‘ the father of Unitarian non¬ 
conformity.’ He means that Robertson’s 
resignation produced his own. But Robert¬ 
son, in the ‘ Attempt,’ disclaims adhesion 
either to the Arian or Soeininn party; his 
subsequent adoption of Unitarian views was 
due to the influence of Priestley and Lind¬ 
sey. He was a member in 1771-2 of the 
committee for promoting a petition to par¬ 
liament for clerical relief from subscription. 
In April 1778 he agreed to become Lindsey’s 
oolleague at Essex Street Chapel, London, 
and had begun preparations for removal from 
Wolverhampton, when a threatened prosecu¬ 
tion for teaching without license determined 
him to remain, as ‘to fly now would look like 
cowardice.’ No prosecution was instituted, 

Robertson died at WoLverhampton, of gout 
in the stomaoh, on 20 May 1788, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. John's. He 
married, in 1728, Elizabeth (d. 1768), daugh¬ 
ter of Major William Baxter, and had twenty- 
one children, but survived them all, leaving 
only a grandson, An engraved portrait of 
Robertson is in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine* 
for September 1788, 
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Robertson -wrote verses to his wife in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ July 1738, p. 416. 
John Disney [q. v.] assigns to him 'Elec- 
theria,’ 1768, a poem dedicated to Catharine 
Macaulay [q. v.J, and states that in 1767-8 
he contributed to the 1 Monthly Review.’ 

[Life by Disney, based on an autobiographi¬ 
cal sketch, in Gent Mag. Sept. 1783; Biography 
by Joshua Toulmin in Monthly Repository, 
April and June 1808; Lindsey’s Historical 
View, 1783, pp. 477 sq.; Burdy’s Life of Skelton, 
1792, pp. 157 sq.; Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, 
1812, pp. 164 sq.; Turner's Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1813, ii. 5sq.; Munimenta Univer- 
sitatis Glasguensis, ii. 589 sq. iii. 431 sq. j 
Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, p. 377; in¬ 
formation from W. Jnnes Addison, esq., assist¬ 
ant clerk of senate, Glasgow.] A. G. 

ROBERTSON,WILLIAM (1721-1798), 
historian, eldest son of William Robertson, 
was born in the manse of the parish of 
Borthwick, Midlothian, on 19 Sept. 1721. 
His father, the son of William Robertson of 
Brunton, was descended from the Robert¬ 
sons of Gladney in Fifeshire, a branch of the 
Robertsons of Struan or Strowan in Perth¬ 
shire [see art. Robertson, Aldnanbur] 
(Douglab, Baronage of Scotland, 1798, pp. 
407,418,414). 

William Robertson the elder was licensed 
bv the presbytery of Kirkcaldy on 14 June 
1711, and was for a time minister of the pres- 
byterian churoh of London Wall in London, 
but was in September 1714 called to Borth¬ 
wick in the presbytery of Dalkeith, whence 
he was transferred first to Lady Yester's 
chapel (16 Oct. 1783) and then to the Old 
Greyfriars (28 July 1736) in Edinburgh. 
He was in 1742 appointed a member of the 
committee of the General Assembly which 
compiled the 1 Translations and Paraphrases ’ 
of 1746, he himself contributing three para¬ 
phrases to the collection (of. Julian, Diet, of 
Hymnology ), He died on 18Nov. 1746, having 
married, on 20 Oet. 1720, Eleanor, daughter 
of David Pitcairne of Dreghom, who died 
six days after her husband, leaving issue, be¬ 
sides tne historian: Robert; Mary, who mar¬ 
ried JameB Syme and was grandmother of 
Lord Brougham j Margaret j David; Eliza¬ 
beth, who married James Cunningham of 
Hyndhope; Patrick, a prosperous jeweller in 
Edinburgh, who died on 8 Sept. 1790; and 
Helen (a, 1813), who gave information re¬ 
specting her brother to George Gleig [q.v.l 
James Burgh [q.v.], the moral and political 
writer, was the historian’s first cousin, his 
mother being the elder Robertson's sister, 
More enlightened than the hulk of his fellow 
ministers, the elder Robertson was solicitous 
about the education of his children, and 


showed a taste for historical research by em¬ 
ploying his leisure in investigating the reign 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

William was educated first at the paro¬ 
chial school at Borthwick, and then at Dal¬ 
keith grammar school under John Leslie, a 
teacher of repute. In 1733 the father moved 
to Edinburgh, and in the autumn of that 
year the son William entered Edinburgh 
University. He attended the lectures of 
Sir John Pringle and Colin Maclaurin, bat 
owed more to tbe prelections of Dr. John 
Stevenson, tbe professor of logic (cf. Dalzel 
in Scots Magazine, 1802). His chief friends 
among tbe students were John Ersldne 
(1721 P-1803) (q.v.] and John Home, author 
of ‘ Douglas.’ His commonplace books from 
1735 to 1788, all of which bear the motto 
‘Vita sine literis mors eat,’ testify to his 
industry and to the literary bent of hie 
aspirations. A fter completing his Btudies at 
the university, he was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dalkeith in June 1741, 
and in 1743 was presented by the Earl of 
Hopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir in the 
presbytery of Haddington, where he suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle, Andrew Robertson. Two 
years later he lost both his father and mother 
almost simultaneously, and thereupon under¬ 
took the support and education of his sisters 
and a younger brother, who went to live 
under htB roof at Gladsmuir. His income 
was at this time considerably under 100/. a 
year, and his devotion to his family involved 
the postponement for six years (until 21 Aug. 
1761) of his marriage to his cousin Mary, 
daughter of James Nisbet (1677-1760), mini¬ 
ster of the Old Church, Edinburgh. Her 
mother, Mary (d. 1767), was daughter of 
David Pitcairne of Dreghom. 

When, in 1746, the Pretender's army was 

approaching Edinburgh, Robertson left liis 
manse to join the volunteers; and when the 
city surrendered to the chevalier, he went 
with some others to Haddington to offer his 
services to Sir John Cope, but Cope pru¬ 
dently declined to admit the undisciplined 
band into bis ranks. Apart from this in¬ 
terruption, Robertson’s life was one of un¬ 
remitting study. In 1746 he was elected a 
member of tbe general aesembly, and bia 
talent for public speaking, combined with 
his reputation for scholarship, soon gave him 
sure promise of advancement, although for 
many years his progress was slow. In 1763 
he commenced liis 1 History of Scotland,’ at 
which he worked diligently for five years. 
In 1764 there was started, by Allan Ram- 
,y [q.v.], the painter, a debating club, 
tiled tbe * Select Society,’ which assembled 
every Friday during the meetings of the 
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court of session, Robertson was one of tlic 
original fifteen members, and he ■was perhaps 
the most prominent speaker in a coterie 
which included Adam Smith, David Hume, 
Alexander Wedderburn, Adam Ferguson, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Lords Elibank, Monboddo, 
Kamos, and Woodhouselee. A critical organ, 
the [old] ‘Edinburgh Review,’ started by 
this society in 1766, was conducted with a 
causticity which proved fatal to its exis¬ 
tence. In another fashion, during the fol¬ 
lowing year (1760-7), Robertson showed 
himself a champion of liberalism. lie sup¬ 
ported his friend John Home [q.v.] when 
the general assembly condemned Home for 
having written and produced a stage-play. 
Home bad already supported Robertson in 
advocating the rights of the lay patrons. 
Although unable to protect Home horn cen¬ 
sure, Robertson led a minority of eleven 
(against two hundred) which sought to miti¬ 
gate the wrath of the assembly against the 
ministers who witnessed Home’s play. But 
while too rational to condemn the singe, lio- 
bertson had scruples about visiting a theatre 
himself—an apparent inconsistency which ho 
justified by a promise made to bis dead 
father. 

In 1766 Robertson published ‘ The Situa¬ 
tion of the World at the Time of Christ's 
Appearance, and its Connection with the 
Success of His Religion considered,’ a ser¬ 
mon preached before the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge on 
6 Jan. (Edinburgh, 1766, 8vo; Otli edit. 
1791). This sermon, which is well written 
and sensible, is the only one he published. 
It was translated into German. When at 
Edinburgh in 1773 Dr. Johnson was pressed 
to hear Robertson as the most eloquent of 
Scottieh preachers, hut declined to give a 
sanction by his ‘presence to a presbyteriau 
assembly.’ 

In August 1766 Robertson was called 
from Gladsmuir to Lady Tester's chapel in 
Edinburgh, but was not admitted until 
16 June 1768. During this interval, in the 
spring of 1768, Robertson visited London, 
hispnmary object being to make arraugements 
for the publication of his newly completed 
‘History of Scotland.’ The incidents of 
the journey are humorously related by 
Alexander Carlyle. In town Robertson and 
his party associated mostly with Dr. Pit- 
cairne, John Home, and Sir David Kinloch, 
He met his countryman Smollett, then at 
the height of his fame, at Forrest'B coffee¬ 
house, and expressed a naive surprise at the 
urbanity of the creator of 1 Roderick Ran¬ 
dom’ and ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ ‘This was 
not the first instance we had,’ explains 
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Carlyle, ‘of the rawness in respect cFthe 
world that st ill blunted out sagacious friend’s 
observations.’ Early in Hay the historian 
went with Home, the Wedderbums, and 
others to play golf at Garrick’s house at 
Hampton. Robertson also met Duncan 
Forbes, John Blair, Lord Bute, Sir Robert 
Keith, and Horace Walpole; and he re¬ 
turned on horseback by way of Oxford 
Warwick, Birmingham, the Leasowes, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent (‘ where we could get no drink¬ 
able ale ’), Sheffield, Leeds, and Newcastle 
crossing tlie border on 20 $Iay. ’ 

Shortly after his return, Robertson was 
created D.D. by tho university of Edinburgh 
and on 1 Feb. 1769 appeared his ‘History of 
Scotland during the Reigns of Queen Mary 
and of King James VI till his Accession to 
the Crown of England. With a. Review of 
the Soot eh History previous to that Period 
and an Appendix containing Original Papers’ 
(London, 2 vols. 4to; 2nd edit. 1760; 6th 
edit. 1702; 11th edit, corrected 1787, 2 vols. 
8vo). The first edition was exhausted in 
less than a month. The reading public of 
England was startled, if not annoyed, by its 
merits. ‘ Ilow could I suspect,’ Horace Wal¬ 
pole wrote to rtobertson, * that a man under 
forty, whose dialect I scarce understood, and 
who came to me with all the diffidence and 
modesty of a very middling author, aud who, 
I was told, had passed his life in a small 
living near Edinburgh—how could I suspect 
that he had not only written what all the 
world now allows to be the best modem 
history, but that he had written it in the 
purest English and with as much seeming 
knowledge of men and courts as if he had 
passed all his life in important embassies P ’ 
Burke and Gibbon, Wnrburton and Baron 
D’llolbaeb, also sent the author letters 
of approbation. Lord Chesterfield declared 
that the work was equal in eloquence and 
beauty to that of Livy. David Mallet tes¬ 
tified that Lord Mansfield was at a loss 
whether to esteem more the matter or the 
style, while * Lord Lyttelton seemed to think 
that since tho time of St. Paul there scarce 
hod been o better writer than Dr. Robertson.’ 
David Ilume wrote with ironical good hu¬ 
mour, ‘A plague take you! Here I sat on 
the historical summit of Parnassus, imme¬ 
diately under Dr, Smollett, and you have the 
impudence to squeeze yourself past me and 
place yourself directly under his feet.’ Hume 
criticised some peculiarities of Robertson’s 
vocabulary. But, after all deductions, the 
purity of Robertson’s English cannot be 
seriously impugned. He modelled his style 
upon Swift, after exhaustively studying that 
of Livy and Tacitus. By way of practice 
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his favourite daughter, Mrs. Brydoue, In 
1792 he had the gratification of hearing from 
his publisher, Stralmn, that, ‘ if we mayjudge 
by the sale of your -writings, your literary 
reputation is daily increasing,’ In the same 
year he removed from the principal’s 
lodgings to Orange House, near Edinburgh, 
where liia friend Dugald Stewart frequently 
visited him in his favourite haunt—the 
orchard—and was led to compose ' that 
memoir of the principal which has been so 
often praised and so seldom equalled.’ He 
died there of jaundice on 31 June 1798 
(Scots Magazine, 1793, p. 808). 

Robertson's wife, Mary Nisbet, although a 
woman of little cultivation, proved an excel¬ 
lent helpmeet. She died on 11 March 1802. 
leaving issue three sons, William, James, and 
David, and two daughters: Mary, who mar¬ 
ried Patrick Brydono.F.P.S.[q.v.],andEleo- 
nora, who married John Bussell, clerk to the 
signet. . 

The eldest son, William, horn 16 Deo. 
1768, a member from 1770 to 1799 of the 
Speculative Society, to which he contributed 
essays upon 1 Bomaa History ’ and ‘ The 
Effect of Climate upon Nations’ {Mist, qf 
Speculative Society , Edinburgh, p. 101), was 
admitted advocate on 21 Jan. 1776,_ chosen 
procurator of the church of Scotland in 1779, 
took his seat on the Scottish bench as Lord 
UobertBon on 14 Nov. 1806, resigned in 
1826, and died on 20 Nov. 1836 (Beunton 
and Haig, Senators-, Oent. Mag. 1886,pt. i.) 

The second son, James, distinguished him¬ 
self under Lord Cornwallis in the Caraatio, 
and became a general in the British army. 

The third son, David, became alieutenant- 
colonel, raised the first Malay Tegiment in 
Ceylon, and married in 1799 Margaret, sister 
of Colonel Donald Maodonald, governor of 
Tobago, and heiress of Kinloch-Moidart, 
whereupon he assumed the name of Mao¬ 
donald. 

Eobertson exemplified a robust form of 
Christianity, free from the least suspicion of 
morbidity. His vigorous hostility in youth 
to Whitefield (in opposition to his intimate 
friend John JErskine) was characteristic. 
While distrustful of enthusiasm, he became 
an avowed optimist of the eighteentb-oen- 
tury type, and none of his contemporaries 
philosophised upon defective data with 
greater dignity or complacencyHe had no 
metaphysical faculty, and little dialectical 
agility. He was, indeed, a great talker, but 
in hie talk (as to some extent in his writings) 
he was frequently imitative ; and Alexander 
Carlyle recounts his fondness for skimming 
his mends’ talk and giving it hack to them 
in polished paraphrase. 
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Robertson’s attachment to Hume and his 
cordial amity with Gibbon do honour to all 
parties. Gibbon spoke of Robertson as a 
* master artist,’ and his casual allusions to 
his rival (as when he compares the retire¬ 
ment of Diocletian with thot of Charles V) 
are invariably complimentary. In return, 
as Stanhope remarks with pained astonish¬ 
ment, Robertson expressed to Gibbon the 
hope that the 1 Decline and Fall’ would be 
as successful as it deserved (Stanhope, 
Sktory of England, vi. 312; cf. Robert¬ 
son to Gibbon, 80 July 1788, in Gibbon’s 
Misc. Works'). In point of style the super¬ 
ficial resemblance between the two his¬ 
torians is considerable, the narrative of both 
being encumbered by lengthy periods, com¬ 
pact with long Latin words and sonorous 
antitheses, Blit Robertson lacked the hu¬ 
mour, suggestive cynicism, and commanding 
sense of perspective which gave Gibbon im¬ 
mortality. 

In Robertson’s as in Gibbon’s domestic 
life, pomposity was hut skin-deep. Cocltburn 
speaks ot the happy summer days which he 
and Robertson’s grandson, Jack Russell, 
spent at the principals country house. The 
historian would unbend in order to devise 
schemes to 'prevent the escape of the boys’ 
rabbits, and would share with them, in 
defiance of Mi-b. Robertson, the spoils of his 
orchard. ‘Ho was a pleasant-looking old 
man, with an eye of great vivacity and in¬ 
telligence, a large, projecting chin, a small 
hearmg-trumpet fastened by a black ribbon 
to a buttonhole of his coat, and a rather 
large wig, powdered and curled. He struck 
us boys, even from the side table, as being 
evidently fond of a good dinner, at which he 
sat with his chin upon his plate, intent upon 
the real business of the occasion. This ap¬ 
pearance, however, must have been produced 
partly by his deafness, heoausa when his eye 
told him that there was something interest¬ 
ing, it was delightful to observe the anima¬ 
tion with whioh he instantly applied his 
trumpet; when, having caught the scent, 
he followed it up, and was leader of the 
pack.’ Brougham adds that the historian, 
who always wore his cooked hat, even in 
the oountry, had a stately gait, a slight 
guttural accent in his speech, which gave it 
a peculiar fulness, and he retained some old- 
fashioned modes of address, using the word 
1 madam,’ and adding 1 My humble service to 
you,’ when he drank wine with any woman. 
He was very fond of claret, and remonstrated 
with sucoess on one occasion when Johnson 
proscribed it. 

Of the portraits of the historian, that by 
Sir JoshuaReynolds is deseribedby Brougham 
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as a striking likeness. It was engraved by 

H. Meyer for Lord Brougham’s ‘ Lives,’ and 
also by T. Holloway and W. Walker, Another 
portrait, in wig and gown, by Sir Henry 
Baebum, is preserved at the university of 
Edinburgh (Guelph JZvhib. Cat. No. 201). 
There nre other engraved portraits by Heath 
andbyllidley^urejsfiffinjMny.FebruarylSOd). 
Two medallions by James 'lassie are in tliB 
National Portrait Gallery of Edinburgh. 
One of these, a small bust in profile, executed 
iu 1791, was engraved in stipple by 0. Picart 
from a drawing oy J. Jackson. 

Collective editions of Robertson’s works 
were issued in 1800-2, London, 11 vols, 8vo ; 
1802,12 vols. 8vo; 1806,12 vols. 8vo; 1809, 
12 vols. 8vo; 1812; 1818, Edinburgh, 6 vols. 
8vo; 1817, London, 12 vols. 8voj 1819, 
Edinburgh; 1820, London; 1821, London, 
10 vols. 8vo; 1822,12 vols.; 1824, 9 vols. 8vo, 
1826, Oxford, 8 vols. 8vo (the best edition) j 
and later editions 1820, 1827, 1828, 1831, 
1838, 1837, 1840, 1841, 1861, 1862, 1860, 
1806. In French, besides the works trans¬ 
lated by Suard, Morellet, and Camperon, 
1817--21,12 vols. ’(reproduced in one volume 
in ‘Ponthfion Littfiraire,’ 1836), there ap¬ 
peared, in 1837, ‘CEuvres complMos prc- 
cfiddes d’une Notice par J. A. 0. Bucket,’ 
Paris, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 

[There are three good biographical accounts of 
Bobertson that are more or less authoritative; 

I, Dugald Stewart’s ‘Life’ (Edinburgh, 1801 

and 1802) prefixed to most of the collective 
editions, and freely abridged for Rees’s Enoyol., 
theEncycl. Londinansis, Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet., 
Chambers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, Ander¬ 
son's Scottish Nation, the Georgian Era, McCliu- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopoedia, and other com¬ 
pilations. 2. An Account of the Lifo and 
Writings, by George Gleig, bishop of Brechin 
(Edinburgh, 1812). 3. The Monioir iu Lord 

Brougham’s Lives of the Men of Letters and 
Science who flourished in the time of George III. 
Important supplementary information is to 1 >b 
found in Hew Scott's Fasti Eocles, Scot. vol. i. 
pts. i. and ii,; in Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography ; 
in Grant’s History of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh ; and in Allibone's Dictionary of English 
Literature (an article of special valuo). Soo 
also Cockburn’s Memorials j Monoreiff's Lifo of 
Erskinej Cook’s Lifo of Hill; Soots Mug. vol. 
xxviii.; Gent.Mag. 1830ii.l9, 1840 i, 227,1847 
ii. 3, 4 ; Edinb. Bov. April 1803; Uumo’s Lotlors, 
od.G.B.Hill; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill; Wal¬ 
pole’s Corresp. ed, Cunningham, and George III, 
ed. Barker, iii. 121; Eugimo Lawrence's British 
Historians, 1855; Greon's Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, 1810; Wesley’s Journal, iii. 447; 
NicholB’s Lit. Aneed. ii. 200, iii. 33, 137, 
087, iv. 047, v. 252, vi. 441, viii. 245, 268, 
and Lit. JUus. iv. 828, vi. 116, 490, 604, 
735; Do Chnstollux’a Essays, 1790 ; Chu- 
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toaubriand’s Sketches of Engl. Lit. ii. 
Suard’s Notice sur la Vio et les Eerits du Dr 
Robertson; Alison’s Essays, 1850, vol iii ■' 
Buckle’s Hist, of Civilisation; Southey's Hist! 
of Brazil, i. 639; Prescott’s Works ; Schlegel’s 
Lectures on Hist, of Lit.; Schlosser’s Hist of 
the Eighteenth Century; Disraeli’s Miscellanies 
of Literature; English Prose Selections, ed 
Craik, iv. 273; Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits- 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ii. 135, 172 253’ 
iii. 40, 77, 2nd ser. vii. 168, 323.) T.’ 8. ' 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (1740-1803) 
deputy keeper of tlie records of Scotland’ 
born in 1740 at Fordyce in Banffshire, was 
the son of James Robertson, a feuar in that 
town, by Isabella (Taylor). He was edu¬ 
cated at Fordyce grammar school, where he 
formed a friendship with George Chalmera 
[q. v.L the author of 1 Caledonia.’ After 
spending two years at King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen, he was in 1767 apprenticed to an ad¬ 
vocate of Aberdeen; at tlio end of thirteen 
months his master, Mr. Turner, generously 
cancelled hie articles, so that he might ac¬ 
company J ames Burnott [q. v.], of Monkoddo, 
on his visits to France in connection witli 
the famous Douglas cause. In 1766 Burnott 
recommended him as seoretary to James 
Ogilvy, sixth earlofFindlater and third sari 
of Seafleld (q. v.] Two years later he pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh 'The History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times till it became a 
Roman Province,’ a digest adapted for edu¬ 
cational purposes from the French of Alletz, 
In 1769 he issued a political/eu d'esprit, en¬ 
titled 'A North Briton Extraordinary, by a 
Young Scotsman in the Corsican Service,’ 
which wob ‘designed to repel the illiberal 
invectives of Mr. Wilkes against the people 
of Scotland,’ and attracted sufficient notice 
to he attributed, in error, to Smollett. In 
the autumn of 1773 Lord Findlater’s seat, 
Cullen House, was visited by Dr. Johnson, 
for whose benefit Robertson arranged a break¬ 
fast of boilod haddocks and a walk through 
the finely wooded park; but Johnson ordered 
the haddocks off the table iu disgust, and 
declined to walk through the park, on ths 
ground that lie came to Scotland to soo not 
meadows,hut rocks and mountains. In 1777 
Robertson received a commission from Lord 
Frederick Campbell, then lord clerk register 
of Scotland, to act as the colleague of his 
brother Alexander (1746-1818), who had 
been appointed deputy keeper of the records 
of Scotland in 1773. From the time of his 
appointment until 1700 Robertson was much 
employed in inquiring into the state of the 
Scottish peerage. The knowledge that he 
acquired of this complex subjeot was em¬ 
bodied in a quarto volume published in 1794, 
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and entitled ‘Proceedings relative to the 
Peerage of Scotland from 10 Jan, 1707 to 
20 April 1788; ’ the work has been found of 
great service in conducting the elections of 
the representative peers m Scotland. In 
August 1787 ha had, with his fellow deputy, 
taken possession of the new general register 
house, and was instrumental in moving the 
records thither from the two vaults under 
the court of session, called the ‘Laigh Par¬ 
liament House’ (October 1791). 

At Robertson’s suggestion searches were 
made in the state paper office in London for 
ancient records of Scotland which had been 
removed by Edward I. In August 1793 
Thomas Astle [q. v.j, the antiquary, and a 
trustee of the British Museum, discovered 
among the Harleian manuscripts (No. 4609) 
a curious index of Scottish charters; shortly 
afterwards a transcript on vellum of certain 
deeds relative to Scottish history (mainly 
of the reigns of Eobert I, David H, ana 
Eobert II, together with a few instruments 
of earlier date), constituting the ‘ most an¬ 
cient Book of Scottish Eecord now known to 
exist,’ was found in the state paper office in 
London and removed to Edinburgh. To 
stimulate tho discovery of other records of 
early Scottish history, Eobertson published 
from a manuscript found at Wialmw in 1794 
(and anterior to the Harleian draft discovered 
by Astle), ‘AnIndex drawn up about the year 
1629 of many Records of Charters grant ud by 
the different sovereigns of Scotland between 
1809 and 1413, most of which records have 
been long missing, with an introduction 
giving a State, founded on authentic docu¬ 
ments still preserved, of the Ancient Eecords 
of Scotland which were in that kingdom in 
1292,’ Edinburgh, 1798, 4to. Shortly after j 
the conclusion of this laborious task Eobert¬ 
son set to work upon * The Eecords of the 
Parliament of Scotland,’ of which he had 
at the time of his death completed one folio 
volume, printed in 1804. Eobertson's sug¬ 
gestions in the ‘Eeports’ to the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the records have been largely 
acted upon by successive deputy keepers. 

At a general meeting of the Koval Society 
of Edinburgh, held on 28 Jan. 1799, Eobert¬ 
son was elected a member. He died at his 
house in St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, 
on 4 March 1803, He married, in 1773, 
Margaret, only daughter of Captain Alex¬ 
ander Donald, of the 89th or (Jordon high¬ 
landers. 

[Life prefixed to the 9th edit, of Eobertson’s 
Hist, of Groace, Edinburgh, 1839, 8vo; Scots 
Mag. April 1803; Fasti Aberdonont.es, ed. An¬ 
derson (New Spalding Oluh); Preface to Index 


of Charter-s; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 101; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

EOBERTSON, WILLIAM DEUCE 
(1820-1886), divine, third surviving son of 
John Eobertson, factor on the estate of 
Plean and Anclienbowie, Stirlingshire, by 
Margaret Bruce, horn “Kirkwood, was horn 
at Greenhill in St. Ninian’s parish, Stirling¬ 
shire, on 24 May 1820. He was educated at 
the village school of Greenhill and at home, 
under the tutorship of his elder brother, 
James, who became minister of the united 
presbyterian ebureh at Newington, Edin¬ 
burgh. Eobertson matriculated at Glasgow 
University in 1832, and distinguished him¬ 
self specially in the Greek class imder Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford [q.v.jj hut, owing 
to his youth, he studied moral philosophy 
and natural philosophy at the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow, instead of completing 
at once his arts course. In 1836 he became 
tutor in the family of Captain Aytoun of 
Glendevon, talcing tho winter sessions at 
Glasgow University. From 1837 to 1811 he 
was a student at the Secession Theological 
Hall at Edinburgh. While there he became 
acquainted with De Quincey, by whose advice 
he went to Germany, entering in 1841 Halle 
University, where Tholuck was his chief 
professor. In the following year he travelled 
through Switzerland and Italy. Eeturning 
to Scotland, he was licensed as a preacher in 
the spring of 1843 by tho presbytery of Stir¬ 
ling and Falkirk, and shortly afterwards 
was called to the secession church in Irvine, 
Ayrshire. He was ordained in this charge 
on 26 Dec. 1843, and it was his first and last 
pastorate. In 1864 he published a collec¬ 
tion of hymns for use in his Sunday school, 
including among others his well-known 
translation of 1 Dies Irse.’ Meanwhile, the 
secession and relief churches were joined in 
1847 to form the united presbyterian deno¬ 
mination, and Eobertson continued his con¬ 
nection with it. A new church was built 
for him at Irvine in 1861 and called Trinity 
church. His health broke down in 1871, ana 
under medical advice he spent a year at 
Florence and on tho Riviera. He returned 
to Irvine in 1873. But he was compelled 
to accept the assistance of a colleague in 
February 1876. After a two years’ visit to 
Florence he resigned his charge. He took up 
his residence at Bridge of Allan, making 
tours on the continent in the winter. When 
the Luther celebrations took place, in No¬ 
vember 1883, he again visited Germany. 
He died at Westfield, Bridge of Allan, on 
27 June 1886. 

Eobertson was more famous as a pulpit 
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orator tlian as a ■writer. Several of his ser¬ 
mons have been preserved from shorthand 
reports, and are published in Guthrie's bio¬ 
graphy of him; hut they give little idea of 
the magnetic influence lie exercised in the 

e it. Three of his lectures— 1 Martin Lu- 
’ 1 German Student Life,' and ‘Poetry ’— 
were published in one volume in 1802. 
Numerous poems, hymns, and letters are in¬ 
cluded in Dr. Brown’s ‘ Life of Robertson,’ 
[Dr, James Brown’s Life of William 33. Ro¬ 
bertson, D.D.; McKelvie’s Annals and Statistics 
of the United Preabj’temu Ohureh; Dr. John 
Ker’e Scottish Nationality and othor Papers; 
Professor William Graham’s Esrays, Historical 
and Biographical; United Preabytorian Maga¬ 
zine, vol. for 1888; Arthur Guthrie's Robertson 
of Irvine.] A. H. M. 

ROBERTSON. Si® WILLIAM TIN- 
DAL [1826-1889], physician, eldest son of 
Frederick Fowler Robertson of Bath, and of 
Anne Tindal his wife, was horn in 1825. He 
was educated at King Edward VPs grammar 
school at Grantham, and he afterwards be¬ 
came a pupil of Dr. H. P. Robarts of Great 
Coram Street, and a student of University 
College, London. He matriculated at the 
London University in 1846, hut he does not 
appear to have graduated. He obtained a 
license to practise from the Apothecaries’ 
Company in 1848, and was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England in 1860. He acted as resident 
medical officer at the Middlesex Hospital in 
1848-9, and he became a resident surgeon to 
the Royal Free Hospital in 1860. He after¬ 
wards proceeded to Paris to complete his 
medical studies, and in 1863 he graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh. Ho commenced to 
practise in Nottingham in the following 
year, and for nearly twenty years he acted 
os physician to tho Nottingham General 
Hospital. An able speakor and an excellent 
organiser, he soon made his influence felt in 
Nottingham. Largely owing to his energy, 
the town now holds a conspicuous position 
among the great teaching centres of the north 
of England, for it was through his exertions 
that the Oxford local examinations were in¬ 
troduced into the town. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society also owed its origin 
largely to his endeavours, and he helped to 
found the Robin Hood rifles. He was a 
member of the Nottingham town council, 
and acted as a local secretary when the Bri¬ 
tish Association met in the town in 1866, 
He also delivered the address on medicine at 
the meeting of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion in 1867. His eyesight began to fail, and 
lie soon became blind from glaucoma in 1878. 
He retired to Brighton, and in 1874 he was 


elected a fellow of the Royal College 0 f 
Physicians of London. At Brighton he in¬ 
terested himself in politics and municipal 
affairs. Ho was chairman of the Brighton 
town council, J.P. for Brighton and Sussex 
chairman of the Brighton Conservative As¬ 
sociation in 1880, and M.P. for that borough 
from 1886 till death. He was knighted in 
1888. He died suddenly on 6 Oct. 1889. 
He married, in 1858, Elizabeth Ann, daugh¬ 
ter of John Leavers of Tho Park, Notting¬ 
ham, by whom he had four sons. 

[Obituary notice in the British Medical Jour¬ 
nal, 1889, ii. 848.] D’A. P. 

ROBERTSON, Mns. WYBROW (1847- 
188 J), actress. [See Luton, Maui®.] 

ROBETHON, JEAN ®b(<*. 1722), secre¬ 
tary to George I, waB horn at Authon in 
Perqhe of a respectable Calvinist family. 
He is said to have joined the service of 
King William HI when Prince of Orange 
only. lie came to England about. 1689, and 
was naturalised in 1693, boing employed by 
William HI, at first in a humble capacity. 
In 1693 he acted ae eecrotary to Baron 
Sohiitz, tliB Ilanovorian envoy in London. 
Afterwards he passed into the service of the 
Earl of Portland who, when ambassador to 
Paris in 1698, took Robethon with him, In 
Sept, of the same year Robethon became 
private secretary to William III. Among 
William’s correspondents, Robethon com¬ 
mended himself most to the Duke of Zell, 
and when the latter visited England in 1701 
thB Earl of Portland asked tho secretary to 
further Ms in tores ts in that quarter. On 
William’s doath, Robethon transferred his 
ser vices as ‘ secret ary of embassies ’ to George 
William, duke of Zell; Georgo William died 
in 1706, and Robethon was taken into the 
employ of his son-in-law, George Lewis, 
afterwards George I of England. Robethon 
now gathered into his hands the threads of a 
vast European correspondence. The leading 
whigs in England kept themselves constantly 
in touch with the house of Brunswick, and 
all the lotters from the elector’s family to 
their supporters in England were drafted 
by Robethon, Marlborough supplied him 
with large sums of money in return for 
valuable information touching the intrigues 
of Louis XIV at the court of Saxony. Robe¬ 
thon also worked hard to assist Marlborough 
to neutralise Charles XII [see under Robin¬ 
son, John, 1060-1723] and to expose the 
illusory character of Louis’ overtures to the 
allies in 1707, IIo was very active in ob¬ 
taining information about the court of St. 
GermoinR, and during 1714 Marlborough 
and other whig leaders insisted in their 
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letters to him that his master should pay a 
visit to England as a counterpoise to the 
design of bringing the pretender to St. 
James's, which was confidently attributed 
to Harley. But Eobethon had always op¬ 
posed such projects in the past, and he now 
wisely pointed out the offence which such a 
visit would give. Queen Anne. A man of 
address, with a wide knowledge of the world 
and a fair acquaintance with English politi¬ 
cal partieB, Eobethon obtained much in¬ 
fluence with George I, though he was held 
by the ladies ofthecourttobe sly and, when 
he tried to he pleasant, ‘quite insupportable’ 
(Ladt Comtek, Diary, passim). 

Eobethon was named among those who 
were to accompany the king to England 
in 1716, being designated ‘ domestick secre¬ 
tary and privy counsellor.’ Like most 
Hanoverian courtiers, he was thought to be 
necessitous, and English statesmen found 
him presumptuous. Sunderland used him 
and Bothmer as instruments wherewith to 
alienate the king from Walpole and Town- 
ehend in 1716. Upon his resignation Walpole 
remarked bitterly, ‘ I have no objection to 
the king’s German ministers, hut there is a 
mean fellow (of what nation I know not) 
who is anxious to dispose preferments.’ Eo¬ 
bethon had, it appears, obtained a grant of a 
reversion, and wanted to sell it to Walpole 
for 2,600 1. Before the return of Walpole to 
power, Eohethon’s influence diminished. His 
ability as a linguist was displayed in 1717 
when he translated Pope’s ‘ Essays on Criti¬ 
cism 1 into smooth French verse (Elwiit, 
Pope , Index, s.v . 1 Eohoton’ and ' Eohotham’). 
The work appeared simultaneously in Amster¬ 
dam and in London. He was in 1721 go¬ 
vernor of the French hospital of La Provi¬ 
dence in East London ( Misc. Oeneal. new ser. 
iii. 04). Hedied in Loudon on 14 April 1723. 
His wife, who from the squatness of her 
person and her croaking voice was known 
as ' Madame Grenouille, survived him. The 
pair seems to have had a pension from the 
Prince of Wales as well as one from the king. 
The ‘Mrs. Eobethon, one of the bed-chamber 
belonging to the Princess Amelia,’ who died 
on 6 July 1762, after forty years' service in 
the royal family, was probably a daughter. 

A portion of Eobethon’s correspondence is 
in the eleven quarto volumes of Hanoverian 
correspondence among the Stowe MSS. at the 
British Museum (Nos. 222-32; Oat., 1896, i. 
287-321). The nucleus of this collection was 

were entrusted to Eobethon by lleorgelupon 
his mother’s death in 1714. They were after¬ 
wards sold by the executors of the secretary’s 
son, Colonel Eobethon, in 1762, to Matthew 


Duane, and while in his hands were examined 
by James Macpherson [q. v.j They were sub¬ 
sequently purchased by Thomas Astlefq.v.], 
and in 1803 by the Marquis of Buckingham 
(ef. Hist. MSS. C'omm. 8th Rep. pt. iii. p. 16). 
Other portions of Eohethon’s papers are in 
the Stadt-bibliotliek at Hanover and in pos¬ 
session of the ‘Vorein fur Niedersachsen’ 
there, 

[Hist. Reg. 1723, Chron. Diary, 22; Gent. Mag. 
1762, p. 342 ; Tindal’s Cont. of Repin, 1746, iv. 
60S; Maepherson’s 0rig. Papers, passim ; Strick¬ 
land's Gueons of England, v. 346 ; Coxe’B "Wal¬ 
pole, i. 163, 210; Coxe’s Marlborough, passim; 
Wentworth Papers; Kemble’s State Papers, 
pp. 68,144, 48Q, 606, 512; Legrolle’s Succession 
d’Espagne; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles, 1874; 
Wolfgang Michael’s Engliscbe Geschichte im 
aehtzehnten Jahrhundert, 1896, i. 423-4,446-8, 
772-3 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. pp. 193, 220; 
Engl. Hist. Bov. Jan. 1898, by J. F. Chance ; 
A. W. Ward’s Great Britain and Hanover, 
77-9.] T. S. 

EOBIN of Eedesdalb (Jl. 1469), rebel 
captain, is difficult to identify. After Ed- 
wardlV's marriage withElizabethWoodville, 
the consequent political disaffection centred, 
in the north of England. There were two 
risings in 1469. One wub headed by Bobert 
Hildyard; the other, instigated by Warwick 
and Clarence, was led by ‘ Eobin of EedeB- 
dale.’ It was probably thought convenient to 
have a popular fictitious name os a watchword 
[see Hood, Eobut], and Eobin of Eedesdale 
seems to have been the pseudonym adopted 
by a member of the numerous Conyers family. 
He was either Sir William Conyers (d!.1496)of 
Marske or his brother.Sir John Conyers, K.G., 
who, as head of his family, lived at Hornby, 
Yorkshire. WavkworthidentifiesKobin with 
Sir William(CAron. pp. 6,44-6), and is fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Gairdner. But Sir John and his 
son (also Sir John) took a prominent part in 
the rebellion. The two Sir Johnsseem to have 
marched south with the rebels, and at Edge- 
cote in Northamptonshire, on 26 July 1469, 
helped to defeat the Earl of Pembroke and his 
brother, Eichard Herbert, but the younger Sir 
John was slain there. A year later ? when Ed¬ 
ward went into the north after his victory over 
rebels in Lincolnshire, at the battle of Lose 
Coat Field, the elder Sir John Conyers and 
Hildyard came in to him. The former lived 
until 1490, and was much favoured by 
Henry YII (cf. Campbell, Materials for the 
Reign of Henry VII, Eolls Ser,, i. 63, 277, 
&c.), to whom he was a knight of the body. 
He married Margery, daughter of Philip, 
lord Darcy, and was succeeded in his estates 
by his roundson William (J. 1468), son of 
the Sir John who was killed at Edgecote. 
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[Ramsay's Lancaster and York, ii, 338-51; 
Oman’s Warwick, pp. 183-4; Whitaker's Rich- 
mondshire, ii. 41; Qairdnor’s Introd. to vol. ii. 
of the Paston Letters, p. xlix; Chron. of Re¬ 
bellion in Lincolnshire, ed. Nichols; Three 
Fifteonth-Cent. Chron. pp. 183-4; Bishop 
Percy's Folio MS. pp. 24(1, 267; Visit. York¬ 
shire (Hsrl, Soc.), pp. 74-7; Testaments Vetnsta, 
p. 298; Tonga's Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees 
Soc.), passim; Wills and Invent. (Surtees Soc.) 
i. 78; SurLees’sDurham, vol. ii.] W. A. J, A. 

ROBIN Ddtt o Fon, [See Hvanis, Ro- 
bbkt, 1744 P-1786, Welsh, poet.] 

ROBIN Ddtt o'r Q-im [See Davus, 
Robert, 1769 P-1886, Welsh poet.] 

ROBIN Iloon. [See Hood, Rodin, 
legendary hero.] 

ROBIN ab Gwit.ym Ddtt. [See Wil¬ 
liams, Robert, 1767-1860, Welsh poet.] 

ROBINS, BENJAMIN (1707-1761), 
mathematician and military engineer, only 
son of John Robins (1666-1768), a quaker in 
poor circumstances, was born at Bath in 
1707. At an early age he evinced mathe¬ 
matical ability. On leaving school, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Henry Pemberton [q, v.], 
to whom a paper by Robins bad been shown, 
he came to London, and within a short time 
ceased to be a quaker. To prepare for teach¬ 
ing he applied himself to modern languages 
and the higher mathematics. Without assist¬ 
ance he made a demonstration of the last 
proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s ' Treatise 
of Quadratures,’ which was printed in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So¬ 
ciety' (No. 897) in 1727. In the following 
year Robins published in‘The Present State 
of the Republic of Letters’ for May 1728 a 
masterly confutation of a dissertation by 
Jean Bernouilli on the laws of motion in 
bodies impinging on one another, Bernouilli 
had vainlyendeavoured to establish Leibnitz's 
theory. Robins’s admitted victory ovor the 
veteran mathematician, procured him many 
scholars, whom he instructed individually 
and not in classes. He continued for some 
years teaching pure and applied mathematics 
and physical science; but, ohafing against 
the confinement entailed by such a Me, he 
gradually gave it up and became an en¬ 
gineer. He now devoted himself to the con¬ 
struction of mills and bridges, the drainage 
of fens, the making of harbours, and the 
rendering of riversnavigable. He also studied 
the principles of gunnery and of fortification. 

In this new departure he received con¬ 
siderable assistance from, his Mend, William 
Ockeuden, and travelled in Flanders in order 
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to gain some acquaintance with the fortifi¬ 
cation of its strong places. On returning 
from one of these excursions in 1784, ha 
found learned society in London interested 
in Bishop Berkeley’s treatise against mathe¬ 
maticians, called ‘The Analyst? By way of 
reply, Robins printed in 1785 ‘A Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Methods of Fluxions and of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratios.’ In1739 he pub¬ 
lished ‘ Remarks on M. Euler’s Treatise of 
Motion; on the Oompleat System of Optics 
written by Dr. Smith, master of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; and on Dr. Jurin’s Dis¬ 
course of Distinct and Indistinct Vision.’ Iu 
the same year he published three able poli¬ 
tical pamphlets in the tory interest, viz. 
‘Observations on the Present Convention 
with Spain;’ ‘A Narrativo of what passed 
in the Common Hall of the Citizens of 
London assembled for the election of a Lord 
Mayor;’ and ‘An Address to the Electors 
and other Free Subjects of Great Britain 
occasioned by the late SocesBion; in which is 
contained a particular Account of all our 
Negociations with Spain and their Treatment 
of ue for above ten Years past.’ These pam¬ 
phlets brought Robins into political notice. 
The lost of the throe, published anonymously, 
was an apology for the defection of certain 
members of parliament, including Pultenev 
and Sandys, who, disgusted with the Spanish 
Convention, declined for a lime to attend 
the House of Commons. By those whose 
conduct Robins defended, he was appointed 
secretary of the secret committee nominated 
by the House of Commons to examine into, 
and report upon, the past conduct of Wal¬ 
pole. The committee made two reports. 

In 1741 Robins was an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate for the appointment of professor of 
fortification at the royal military academy 
recently established at Woolwich. In 1742 
he pulilishod his best known work, ‘New 
Principles of Gunnery,’ which he had begun 
by way of supporting his candidature. This 
work, the result of many experiments which 
lie had made on the force of gunpowder, and 
tho resisting power of the air to swift and 
slow motions, was preceded by an account of 
the progress of modern fortifical ion, of the 
invention of gunpowder, and of what bad 
already been observed of the theory of 
gunnery. Robins’s book was translated into 
German by Euler, who wrote a critical com¬ 
mentary on it (Berlin, 1746). Euler’s com¬ 
mentary was translated into English, and 
published by order of tho board of ordnance, 
with remarks and useful tables by Hugh 
Brown of the Tower of London. ‘ New 
Principles of Gunnery’ was translated into 
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French by Le Hoy for the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in 1761. 

Robins invented the ballistic pendulum, a 
very ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
velocity of a projectile, and in 1742 he read 
a paper on the subject before the Royal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 16 Nov. 1727. He also read several papers 
on gunnery questions, and in 1746 and the fol¬ 
lowing year exhibited to the society various 
experiments. In 1747 he received the Copley 
medal. 

There appeared in 1747 his ' Proposal for 
increasing the Strength of the British Navy 
by changing all the guns from the eighteen- 
pounders downwards into others of equal 
weight but of a greater bore.’ A letter which 
he addressed on the subject to Admiral Lord 
Anson was read before the Royal Society on 
9 April 1747. In this year the Prince of 
Orange invited Robins to assist in the de¬ 
fence of Bergen-op-Zoom, then invested by 
the French, but it was taken on 16 Sept. 
1747, just after Robins arrived at the head¬ 
quarters of the Dutch army. 

Lord Anson, who was a friend and patron 
of Robins, after returning from the voyage 
round the world in the Centurion, appears 
to have entrusted to Robins for revision 
the account of the voyage which had been 
compiled from the journals by his chap¬ 
lain, Richard Walter [q. v.] There has been 
considerable dispute as to whether Robins 
or Walter wrote the hook, which is en¬ 
titled in the quarto edition of 1748 ‘ A 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1740- 
1744 by George Anson, Esq.,’ ‘published 
under his direction by Richard Walter, 
M.A. ’ [see Anson, Geobsd, Loud Anson.] 
Dr. James Wilson, who published in 1761 a 
collected edition of the works of Robins, 
circumstantially states, an the authority of 
Glover and Ockenden, friends of Robins, 
that the printed book was twice as long as 
Walter’s manuscript, which merely consisted 
of bare extracts from the journals kept during 
the voyage; that Robins worked them into 
shape, wrote an introduction, and added dis¬ 
sertations. In an indenture between Robins 
and the booksellers, John and Paul Knnpton, 
Robins was treated as the sole proprietor. 
On 22 Oct. 1748Lord Anson wrote to Robins 
from Bath to ask whether he intended to 
publish the second volume before he left 
England, and Lady Anson, in a letter to Dr. 
Birch, asks if Robins’s second volume is 
ready. On the other hand, the widow and 
children of Walter claimed that the work 
was written by him. It seems probable that 
Robins revised and edited the work, and was 
especially entrusted with the second volume, 


containing the nautical observations; the 
manuscript he took with him to India, and 
when he died in that country it could not 
be found, 

Robins’s reputation as a pamphleteer caused 
him to he employed on an apology for the 
battle of Prestonpans, which formed a pre¬ 
face to the ‘Report of the Proceedings and 
Opinion of the Board of General Officers on 
their Examination into the conduct of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Sir John Cope,’ 1749. On 
4 Hay 1749 a paper by Robins on ‘ Rockets 
and the Heights to which they ascend ’ was 
read before the Royal Society, and on 18 Dec. 
1760 an account of some experiments made 
by Robins and others on the night of rockets. 
By the favour of Lord Anson, Robins was 
able to continue his experiments in gunnery, 
the results of which were published from 
time to time in the ‘ Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions.’ He also contributed to the improve¬ 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
by inducing Lord Anson to procure a second 
mural quadrant and other instruments. 

In 1749 Robins was given the choice of 
going to Paris as one of the British commis¬ 
sioners for adjusting the boundaries of Acadia 
or of going to India as engineer-general to 
repair the forts of the East India Company. 
He chose the latter, being appointed m 
Deo. 1749 chief engineer and captain of the 
train of the Madras artillery. Ilis pre¬ 
cedence in India was to rank with the third 
in council. He was entrusted with the ap¬ 
pointment of all his subordinates, and given 
ample funds. Lord Auson expressed regret 
that he was leaving England. Robins set 
out at Christmas 1749, taking with him a 
complete set of astronomical instruments, 
and also instrumentsfor making observations 
and experiments. After a narrow escape 
from shipwreck, he arrived at Madras on 
13 July 1760. He immediately designed 
complete projects for Fort St. David ana the 
defence of Madras. In September he was 
attacked by fever. He died, unmarried, on 
29 July 1761 at Fort St. David, with the 
pen in his hand while drawing up a report. 

In manner unostentatious,without pedantry 
or affectation, Robins was a lively and enter¬ 
taining conversationalist. He was always 
ready to communicate to others the result of 
his studies and labours. He left the publica¬ 
tion of his works to bis friend Martin Folies, 
president of the Royal Society; but Folkes, 
owing to a paralytic attack, was unable to 
act, and Thomas Lewis, Robins's executor, 
entrusted the work to Dr. James Wilson, 
who, in 1761, published ‘ Mathematical 
Tracts’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo), containing 
‘ Principles of Gunnery,’ together with many 
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other pieces and a memoir of Bobins. The 
book became a text-book, and Dr. Charles 
Hutton issued a new edition in 1806. Be¬ 
sides the papers mentioned, he contributed 
to the ‘ Transactions of the Koyal Society 1 
two on the * Besistonce of the Air, to¬ 
gether with the Method of computing the 
Motions of Bodies projected in that Medium, 1 
read June 1740; ‘An Account of a Book 
entitled “ New Principles of Gunnery,” con¬ 
taining the Determination of the Force of 
Gunpowder and an Investigation of the De¬ 
sisting Power of the Air to Swift and Slow 
Motions’(No. 469, t>. 487); ‘Experiments 
showing that the Electricity of Gloss dis¬ 
turbs the Mariner's Compass and also nice 
Balances, 1 1746; ‘An Account of Experi¬ 
ments relating to the Besistance of the Air, 1 
1747; ‘On the Eoroe of Gunpowdor, to¬ 
gether with the Computation or the Velo¬ 
cities thereby communicated to Military 
Projectiles,' 1747; ‘ A Comparison of the 
Experimental Eanges of Cannon and Mor¬ 
tars, with the Theory contained in preceding 
Papers,’ 1761; ‘ A Letter to the President of 
the Boynl Society in answer to his, enclosing 
a Message from the Chevalier d’Ossorio, En¬ 
voy of the King of Sardinia, 1 7 Jan. 1747; 
‘ Of the Nature and Advantages of Bifled- 
barrel Pieces,’ July 1747. 

CWatt’s Bibllogr. Brit.; Journal des Scavans, 
1743 and 1766; Nova Aota Erudit. 1748 ; Mini, 
del’Acad, Job Sciences k Paris, 1760and 1761; 
Mim. des Sciences et Belles-Lettres i Berlin, 
1766; Orme's Hist, of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Indostan from 1746; 
Bose’s Biogr. Diet.; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Biogr. Brit.Supplement; Martin’s Biogr. Philos,; 
Hutton’s Diet.; Barrow’s Life of George, Lord 
Anson, 1839; The Analyst, or a Discourse ad¬ 
dressed to on Infidel Mathematician, by George 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, 1734; Ooxe’s Me¬ 
moirs of the Life and Administration of Sir 
Bobert Walpole, 1800.] E. II. V. 

BOBINS, GEOBGE HENEY (1778- 
1847), auctioneer, son of Henry Bobins, an 
auctioneer in the Great Piazza, Oovcnt Gar¬ 
den, who died on 16 Sept. 1821, aged 68, was 
bom in London in 1778. Before attaining 
the age of nineteen he was unexpectedly 
called on to officiate for hie father at a sale in 
Yorkehire, and thenceforth, during a period 
of fifty years, conducted a large business. The 
tact with which every advantage connected 
with the property he had to describe was 
seized upon and turned toprofitin hie glowing 
descriptions, and his ready wit and repartee 
in the rostrum, caused him to bo one of the 
moat successful aud persuasive advocates in 
seducing his auditors to bid freely that over 
appeared at the auction mart, He wrote his 


own advertisements, and, hjgh-flown and 
fantastic as they were, in no instance wob a 
purchase repudiated on the ground of mis¬ 
direction. Among his more remarkable sales 
was that of the twenty-seven years’ lease of 
the Olympic Theatre, for the executors of Mr. 
Scott, when, on 20 June 1840, by his good 
management the price was run up from 
3,600/. to 6,850/. In 1842 he was commis¬ 
sioned by the Earl of Waldegrave to dispose 
of the contents of Strawberry Hill, including 
the valuable collections made by Horace 
Walpole. This sale, which attracted buyers 
from all parts of the world ( commenced on 
23 April 1842, and occupied twenty-four 
days, the proceeds being 29,616/. 8s. 0<Z. 

Perhaps no man in his Btation was ever 
more courted by his superiors; they profited 
by his advice, aud were amused by his eccen¬ 
tricities. In 1813 be gave a dinner to Lord 
Byron, Lord Kinnaird, Douglas Kinnaird, 
Sheridan, Column, John Kemble, and other 
eminent men (Moorb, Life of Byron, 1847, 
pp. 182,282). In conjunction with Mr, Cal- 
craft, be in 1817 and 1818 exposed the had 
management of tho sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and became the chief means 
of obtaining a new arrangement by which the 
house was released from debt; at a later 
period his exertions were instrumental in re¬ 
suscitating the fortunes of Oovent Garden. 
He was a great advocate of the claims of 
comedians and their families to public sym¬ 
pathy; for John Emery’s wife and children 
he in 1822 obtained a competency, and Mrs. 
Bland and others were indebted to him for 
exertions in their behalf. 

Outof an income reputed to exceed 12,000/. 
a year, he devoted large sums to oharity; 
once, at Margate, he was assisting the funds 
of the Sea Bathing Infirmary by holding a 
plate for contributions outside the church 
gate, wheu he, with others, was taken into 
custody as arogue onda vagahondforbegging, 
and was compelled to attend the Dover 
sessions, where, however, no evidence was 
offured. In an action which he instituted 
against the magistrates of Margate at the 
Maidstone assizes he obtained 60/. damages. 
A tablet in the wall of the institution at Man- 
gate records his victory. In a work entitled 
‘D'Horsay. or the Follies of the Day, by a 
Mon of Fashion 1 [i.e. John Mills), Bobins 
is introduced under the name of Mr. George 


Bobbins, and there is a portrait of him stand¬ 
ing in his rostrumin his sale-room (D’Horsay, 
1844, pp. 46-62). Shortly before bis death 
he woe offered two thousand guineas and all 
his expenses to go to the United States of 
America to dispose of a valuable property in 
New York. 
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Robins died at Regency House, King’s 
Road, Brighton, on 8 Feb. 1847, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He left 
to his widow and children 140,000;., besides 
extensive real property. He married, first, 
on 17 Sept. 1800, Isabella Cates, who died 
at Turaham Green on 19 Dec. 1828; and, 
secondly, on 18 Aug. 18S1, Miss Marian 
Losaclr. Among other children he left three 
eons: George Augustus, rector of Ecdeston, 
Cheshire; Arthur, rector of Holy Trinity, 
"Windsor, and chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria; and Gilbert, solicitor, 11 Pancras 
Lane, city of London. 

[Thornbury’b Old und New London, cd. Wat¬ 
ford, 1887, i. 622-4, iii. 225, v. 221 ; Gout. Mag. 
May 1847, pp. 556-7; Times, 20 March 1847, 
p. 0; Illustrated London News, 21 May 1842, p. 
25, with portrait, 20 Feb. 1847, p. 128, with por- 
trait; Grant's Portraits of Public Characters, 
1841, pp. 261-304; Faulkner’s History of Brent¬ 
ford, Baling, and Chiswick, 1845, p. 323.] 

C. 0. B. 

ROBINS, JOHN (1600P-1E68), astro¬ 
loger, bom in Staffordshire about 1600, was 
entered in 1616 at Oxford, where lie studied 
Uteres himanioras and theology, and in 1620 
was elected a fellow of All Souls. He gra¬ 
duated M.A. and was ordained. Having 
taken the degree of B.D. in 1681, he was in 
1632 made a canon of Christ Ohurch by 
Henry VHI, to whom he was then chaplain. 
In December 1648 he was made canon of 
"Windsor and chaplain to Princess Mary. He 
died on 26 Aug. 1668, and was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel,_ "Windsor. A marble stone 
with a long inscription was laid over his grave 
(see Hist, et Ant. Oxen. ii. 178: Ashjiom, 
Antiquities of Berkshire, 1719, ill. 167,168). 

Robins appears to have been a man of in¬ 
dustry and polite learning. His bent was espe¬ 
cially towards mathematics and astrology, in 
which ‘he became the ablest person of his 
time, not excepting his friend Record, whose 
learning was more general ’ ("Wood, Athena 
Oxqn. i. 201). He left several astronomical 
and astrological tracts in manuscript: 1. ‘ De 
Stellis Fins,’ Bodl. MS. Digby 143. 2. ‘De 
Portentosis Cometis ’ (to Henry VHI), Trim 
Libr. Oambr. O. 1. 11. (the preface, partly 
plagiarised from Oieoro, is reprinted in Halli- 
wefl’s ‘Rara Mathematics,’ 1839). 8. ‘De 
Acoidentibus futuris’ (to Henry VHI),Bodl. 
MS. Aslnnol. 186. 4. ‘Tractatus de Pro- 
gnosticatione perEelipsin.’ 6. ‘ Observations 
Astrologim,’ Brit. Mus. MS. Sloane 1743, 
0 .' Annotations Astrologies,’Brit. Mus. MS. 
Sloane 1778 (containing also ‘Epitome in 
Apoteleanmta Ptolemeei’). There axe ex¬ 
tracts from 5 and 6 in Bodl. MS, 3467, Seld. 
Arob. B. 79, p. 149, 


[Pits, De lllustr. Angl. Scripts (appendix), 
p. 880 j Bale’s Cent. xii. 28; Tanner's Biblio¬ 
theca Britannica; Knight's Cyclopedia of Bio¬ 
graphy; cf. also Bodl. MS. Ashmol. 1123 for 
Windsor ecclesiastical acconnts, &c., by Robins.] 

W. F. S. 

ROBINS, JOHN (f. 1660-1652), ranter, 
was a man of little education. ‘ As for 
humane learning ’ (he says) ‘ I never had any j 
my Hebrew, Greek, and Latino comes by 
inspiration.’ A misdirected study of the 
Bible turned his head. He appears to have 
been a smallfarmer, owning some land. This 
he sold, and, coming to London with his wife 
Mary (or Joan) Robins, was known in 1660 
to Lodowieke Muggleton [q. v.l and John 
Reeve (1608-1668) [q.v.] as claiming to be 
something greater than a prophet. lie was 
familiarly spoken of as ‘the ranters' god’ and 
‘ the shakers' god.’ His followers deified him, 
and it would seem that he did not reject a 
species of divine homage. His wife ex¬ 
pected to become the mother of a Messiah. 
Robins probably viewed himself as an in¬ 
carnation of the divine being; he asserted 
that he had appeared on earth before, as 
Adam, and as Melchizedek. He claimed a 
power of raising the dead. Robins broached 
a scheme for leading a host of144,000persons 
to the Holy Land; Joshua Garment was to bB 
his Moses for this expedition: the volunteers 
were preparedby a diet of dry bread, raw vege¬ 
tables, and water, a regimen which proved 
fatal to some of them. On 24 May 1661 Ro¬ 
bins, his wife, and eight of his followers were 
apprehended at a meeting in Long Alley, 
Moorfields, and consigned to the New Bride¬ 
well at Cflerkenwell, where three other dis¬ 
ciples were sent to join them. During three 
days they held a sort of public reception of the 
‘ gentry and citizens ’ who ‘ resorted thither 
to dispute with them.’ Robinsreducedhis per¬ 
sonal claim to one of inspiration, and rested 
his hopes of salvation on the merits of our 
Loid; his followers stoutly maintained his 
higher pretensions. Among the disputants 
was ‘an Oxford scholar,’ who referred to 
the previous fanatioism of "William Hacket 

a , v.], Edmund Coppinger [q. v,], and 
enry Arthington, giving this lost name as 
Arthmgworth, perhaps because among the 
followers of Robins was a Mary Arthing- 
worth. Robins remained in durance for 
more than ten months. On 6 Feb. 1662 
Reeve and Muggleton, who had just re¬ 
ceived their own ‘ commissions ’ as prophets, 
visited Robins in his OlerkenwelL prison, 
and passed sentence of eternal damnation 
upon him. The scene is graphically narrated 
by Muggleton. Robins said afterwards that 
he felt ‘ a burning in his throat,’ and heard 
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an inward voice bidding him recant. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about two months later, he ad¬ 
dressed to Cromwell a letter of recantation, 
which obtained him his liberty, He returned 
to the country, repurchased his land, and 
lived quietly. Though he professed to expect 
to 1 come forth with a greater power,’ he was 
not heard of again. 

[The Declaration of John Robins, the false 
prophet... and Joshua Beck and John King, the 
two false disciples.... By G. H., an ear-witness, 
1651; Ranters of both Sexes ... by John 
Taylor, 1661; Reeve and Muggleton’s Tran¬ 
scendent Spiritnall Treatise, 1652; A List of 
someof the Grand Blasphemers and Blasphemies, 
1654; Muggleton's Acts of the Witnesses, 1696, 
pp. 20 sq., 15 sq.] A. G. 

ROBINS, SANDERSON (1801-1802), 
divine and writer on education, the second son 
of Matthew Robins of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
Surrey, was horn in 1801, and educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, whence he matriou- 
lated on 28 Oct. 1818, graduated B.A. in 
1823 and M.A. in 1826. In 1826 he was 
appointed rector of Edmonsham, Dorset, in 
1840 of Shaftesbury, and in 1864 of St. 
James’s, Dover. Erom 1866 to his death, on 
6 Dec. 1862, he was vicar of St. Peter’s in 
the Ida of Tlianet. He was a broad ohurch- 


man and an educational enthusiast. In his 
most interesting publication, ‘ A Letter to 
. . . Lord John Russell on the Necessity 
and Mode of State Assistance in the Educa¬ 
tion of the People,’ 1861, 8vo (2nd edit, the 
same year), Robins advocated state edu¬ 
cation on the lines subsequently carried out 
in the act of 1870, and suggested that 
religious teaching‘ should stop short of the 
dootrinal differences which divide Christians.’ 
The adoption of such teaching in parish 
schools would, he argued, involve Anglicans 
in no sacrifice of principle. 

Robins also published: 1. ‘ Some Reasons 
against the Revival of Convocation,’ 1850 
8vo. 2. ‘ The Church Schoolmaster,’ 1860,8vo! 
8, ‘ An Argument for the Royal Supremacy.’ 
Pickering, 1861, 8vo. 4. ‘The Whole Evi¬ 
dence against the Claims of the Roman 
Church,’ 1866, 8vo; a work evincing solid 
historical learning. 6. * On Party Spirit in 
the English Church,’ i860, 12mo. 6. ‘A 
Defence of the Faith,’ 1862,8vo. 7. * Twenty 
Reasons for accepting the Revised Educa¬ 
tional Code/1862, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1714-1886; Allibone’s Diot. of Engl. 
Lit.; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia; 
Foster's Index Eccl.] A. F. F, 
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Powell, Humphrey (fl. 154B-153B) . . 243 

Powell, Sir John (1633-1606) .... 2(4 
Powell, Sir John (1645-1718) .... 241 
Powell, John (fl. 1770-1785) . . . .245 

PowbII, John (fl. 1790-1829) . . . .245 

Powell, John Joseph (1753 7-1801) , . 245 

Powell, Martin (fl. 1710-1729) . , .245 

Powell, Nathaniel (d. 1622) .... 240 
Powell, Riohard, M.D. (1707-1834) . . 246 

Powell, Robert (fl. 1680-1052) . . . 247 

Powell, Thornes (1572 7-1685 7) . 248 

Powell, Thomas (1706-18427). . . .249 

Powell, Vavasor (1017-1670) .... 249 
Powoll, William (1785-1709) . . . . 253 

Powell, William Samuel (1717-1776) . . 254 

Power, Honrv, M.D, (1623-1668) . . .250 

Power, Joseph (1798-1868; . . . .256 

Power, Lionel (fl 1430 7) . . . .257 

Power, Sir Manley (1778-1826) . . .257 

Power, Marguerite, afterwards Countess of 
Blessington (1789-1849). See BlesBington. 
Power, Miss Maiguorlte A. (18157-1867) . 258 

Power, Riohard, first Earl of Tyrone (1G80- 

1890). 258 

Power, Tyrone (1707-1841) . , . .260 

Powereoourt, Viscount (d. 1084). See Wing¬ 
field, Sir Riohard. 

Powis, titular Dukes of. See Herbert, Wil¬ 
liam, 1817-1690; Herbert, William, d. 1746. 
Powis, Marquises of. See Herbert, William, 
first Marquis, 1017-1690; Herbert Wil¬ 
liam, second Marquis, d 1745. 

Powis, seoond Earl of. See Herbert, Edward 
(1785-18481. 

Powis, William Henry (1808-1886). . .261 

Powle. See also Powell. 

Powle, George (fl. 1770). . , , .201 

Powle, Henry (1080-1602) , . . .262 

Powlett, See Paulet. 

Powlott, Thomas Orde, first Lord Bolton 
(1746-1807). See Orde-Powlett. 

Pownall, Robert (1520-1571) . . . .264 

Pownall, Thomas (1722-1805). . . .264 

Powris-Ogilvy, John (fl. 1592-1001). See 
Ogilvy, 

Powys, Horatio (1805-1877) . . . .268 

Powys, Sir Littleton (1048 7-1782), . .289 
Powys, Sir Thomas (1649-1719) . . 289 

Poyar, Joint (d. 1049). 209 

Poyndcr, John (1779-1849) .... 270 

Poynst, John (1514 7-1558). See Ponet. 
Eoynings, Sir Edward (1469-1621). . .271 

Poynings or Ponyngs, Midhael de, second 
Baron Poynings (1817-1889) . . . 274 

Poynings, Roberb de, fifth Boron Poynings 
(1880-1448). See under Poynings orPonyngs, 
Michael de, second Baron Poynings. 

Poynings, Thomas, Baron Poynings (d. 1545) 275 
Poynter, Ambrose (1790-1886) . , . 275 

Poynter, WilHam, D.D. (1762-1827) . . 276 

Poyntz, Sir Anthony (1480 7-1688). Besunder 
Poyntz, Sir Francis. 

Poyntz, Sir Francis (d. 1528) .... 277 
Poyntz, John (fl. 1660). See under Poyntz, 

Syd enham . 

Poyntz, Robert (fl. 1560) , . . .078 

Poyntz, Sir Robert (1689 7-1665). See nnder 
Poyntz, Sir FranoiB. 

Poyntz, Stephen (1085-1750) . , . 278 

Poyntz, Sydenham (fl. 1650) . . . .280 

Praed, Winbhrop Mackworth (1802-1889) . 281 
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Pronoo, Miles (fl. 1689) ..... 288 
Piatt, Anna, afterwards Mrs. Poarless (1800- 

1898). 284 

Pratt, Charles, first Bari Camden (1714-1794) 281! 
Pratt, Sir Charles (1788-1888) . . . 288 

Pratt, Sit John (1057-1726) . . . .288 

Pratt, John (1772-1855) ..... 280 
Pratt, John Burnett (1790-1809) . . . 290 

Pratt, John Henry (d. 1871). See under 
Pratt, Josiah. 

Pratt, John Jeffreys, socond Earl and firnt 

Marquis of Camden (1759-1840). . . 200 

Pratt, John Tida (1797-1870). . . . 292 

Pratt, Josiah (1768-1844) .... 298 

Pratt, Sir Roger (1020-1084) .... 205 
Pratt or Prat, Samuel (1059 7-1728) . . 205 

Pratt, Samuel Jaolcson (1749-1814). Pseu¬ 
donym, Courtney Melmotli .... 205 
Pratt, Sir Thomas Simson (1797-1870) . . 298 

Pratlen, Bobert Sidney (1824-1808) . . 298 

Prenae, Thomas (1000-1678) .... 298 
Prendergast, John Patrick (1808-1898) . . 299 

Prendergast or Pendorgrass, Sir Thomas 

(1000 7-1709). 800 

Prendergast, Thomas (1806-1888) , . . 801 

Prentioe, Archibald (1702-1857) . . . 801 

Prentis, Edward (1797-1854) .... 808 
Prentis, Stephen (1801-1862) .... 809 
Prescott, Sir Henry (1788-1874) . . . BOB 

Prescott, Eobort (1725-1810) . , . . 804 

Preston, Visoount. Bob Graham, Eiohard 
(1648-1695). 

Preston, Sir Arnyas (d. 1017 7) . . 805 

Preston, George (1650 7-1748) . , . 805 

Preston, Gilbort do (il. 1274) . . . .800 

Preston, Sir John (fl. 1415) . . . ,800 

Preston, Sir John, Lord Fantonbarns (cl. 

1818) 807 

Preston, John, D.D. (1587-1028) . . .808 

Preston, Biohard (1708-1860).... 812 
Preston, Sir Simon [fl . 1538-1570). , . 812 

Preston, Thomas (1587-1608). . . . 814 

Preston, Thomas (1500-1840). Seo Widdring- 
ton, Boger. 

Preston, Thomas, first Viscount Tara (1085- 

1065). 814 

Preston, Walter do (d. 1280). Soo under 
Preston, Gilbert do. 

Preston, William (1758-1807).... 018 
Preston, William (1742-1818).... 810 
Prestongrange, Lord. See Grant, William 
(17017-1704). 

Prostwioh, John, oaliod Sir John (d. 1705) . 819 

Protyman, George (1760-1827). Boo Tomline, 
Provost, Sir George (1707-1810) . . , 820 

Prevoet, Sir George (1804-1898) , . . 821 

Prdvost, Louis Augustin (1790-1858) . . 822 

Prioo. See also Pryae, Prys, and Pryso. 

Price, Arthur [cl. 1752). 822 

Price, Bonamy (1807-1888) .... 022 

Prioo, Sir Oharlos (1708-1772) . . . 028 

Price, Sir Charles (1782-1788). Seo under 

Prioe, Sir OharloB (1708-1772), 

Price, Daniel (1D81-10B1) .... 824 

Prioe, David (1702-1885) . . . .825 

Prioe, David (1700-1864) . . . . 820 

Prioe, Edmund (1543 7-1024), See Prys. 

Prioe, Ellen (1814-1887). Bee Wood, 

Prioe, Ellis (1606 7-1609) . , 820 

Price, Brands (d. 1758). 827 

Prioo, Hugh (1495 7-1574) .... 828 

Prioo, James (1762-1788) .... 888 


. 881 
. 832 
. 832 


Price, om Rioo, or ap Bhy a, Sir J ohu (r2.1378 ? f mo 
P rioe (Prienms), John 1000-1070 7) 

Prioe, John, D.D. (1625 7 - 1001 ) , ’ 1 880 

Prioe, John (d. 1700) 

Prioe, John (1778-1801) . 

Priae, John (1784-1818) . , ‘ ‘ ' „„„ 

Price, Joshua (fl 1715-1717). See under 
Pnoe, William, the elilor [d. 1722), 

Prioo, Lauronco [fl, 1028-1080 ?) ,' „„„ 

Price, Owen (d. 1071) . , * 

Price, Biohard (1728-1791) . . ' ' 

Prioe, Biohard (1700-1888) . 887 

Prioo, Bobert (1655-1788) . 887 

Prioe, Sampson (1685-1080), Soe underPrice 
Daniel. 1 

Prioe, Theodore (15707-1681) . , , 33 a 

Prioo or Prys, Thomas [fl. 1580-1082) . . 839 

Priae, Thomas (1599-1685) .... 340 

Prioe, Thomas (1787-1848) . . . .340 

Prioe, Sir Uvedale (1747-1829) . , . 841 

Price, William (1597-1640) .... 342 

Prioo, William ( d . 1000). See under Price, 
William (1507-1640). 

Prioe, William, tho elder [d. 1722). . ,848 

Prioe, William .the youngor (d. 1765). Beo 
under Prioe, William, the older Id. 1722). 

Prioe, William (1780-1830) .... 848 

Prichard, Biohards, or Bhieiart, Evan (1770- 

1682). 844 

Priohard, Jamoe Cowloe (1780-1848) . . 844 

Prichard, Bliys or Eico (1570-1014) . . 840 

Priolte, Bobert [fl. 1009-1698) . . . 847 

Pricket, Bobert [fl. 1003) .... 847 

Pridden, John (1758-1825) . . . .848 

Pride, Thomas [d. 1658)..... 849 
Pridoaux, Sir Edmond [d. 1059) . . . 850 

Pridoaux, Frederick (1817-1891) . . . 851 

Pridoaux, Humphrey, D.D. (1048-1724) . 868 

Pridoaux, John (1578-1050) .... 854 

Prideaux, John (1718-1750) , . , ‘ . 856 

Pridoaux, Matthias (1822-1040 7). See under 
Prideaux, John (1578-1050). 

Prioetloy, Joseph, LL.D. (1788-1804) , . 857 

Priestley, Timothy (1784-1814) . . . 878 

Pries tman, John (1805-1800) .... 877 
Prime, John (1550-1608) . . . .878 

Primrose, Sir Arohibold, Lord Carrington 

(1010-1079) . 878 

Primrose, Archibald, of Dalmony, first Earl 
of Eosebory (1001-1728) . . . .879 

Primrose, Archibald‘John, fourth Earl of 

Eosebory (1788-1808). 879 

PriiuroBO, Gilbert, D.D. (1680 7-1641) . , 880 

Primrose, Jaraos (id, 1041) .... 881 

Primrose or Primeroso, James, M.D. (d. 1059) 881 
Prinoe, John (1048-1728) . . . . 882 

Prince, John Critoliley (1808-1860) . . 88 B 

Prineo, John Henry [fl. 1818) , . .884 

Pring, Martin (1580-1020?) . . . .884 

Pringle, Andrew, Lord Alonioor [d. 1770) . 885 

Pringlo, Gaorgo (1081-1080) . . . .886 

Pringlo, Sir John (1707-1782). . . .880 

Pringle, Robert [d. 1780) .... 888 

Pringlo, Thomas (1788-1884) . . . .889 

Pringle, Walter (1025-1607) , . . . 880 

Pringlo, Sir Walter, Lord Newhall (1064 7- 

1780). 891 

Prinsop, diaries Robert (1789-1864), Bee 
under Prinsop, Honry Thoby. 

Prinsop, Honry Thoby (1793-1878). . . 892 

Prinsop, James (1790-1840) . . . .805 

Prior, Sir Jamos (1790 7-1869) . . . 886 
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Prior, Matthew (1661-1721) . 

Prior, Thomas (16b2 7-1731) . 

Prior, Thomas Abiel lbOO-lftlC) . 
Prisot, Sir John (tl. 1460) . . 

Pritchard, Andrew (1604-1882) . 

Pritchard, Charles (1808-1898) 
Pritchard, Edward William (1826-1805) 


SAGE 

. 397 
. 401 
. 103 
. 102 
. 402 
, 403 
■ 400 

Pritchard', George (1706-1BH8; . . 400 

Pritchard, Hannah (1711-1768) . . 407 

Pritchard, Henry Baden (1811-1881). Son 
under Pritchard, Andrew. 

Pritchard, John Langford (1799-1030) . 409 

Pritchard or Prichard, Sir William (lfi.i- 

1706j.110 

Pritohett, James Pigott (1789-1888) . 411 

Fritzler, Sir Theoptuhis (tl. 1839) . . 411 

Probert, William (1790-1870) . . . 112 

Probua (d. 948 ?).41S 

Proby, Granville Leveson, third Earl of 

Garyafort (1781-1868). 413 

Proby, John, first Baron Garysfovt (1720- 
1772) ... 113 

Proby, John Joshua, first Earl of Carysfort 
(1761-1828) ..... 414 

Probyn, Sir Edmund (1678-1742) . 416 

Procter, Adelaide Ann (1821-1864). 416 

Prooter, Bryan Waller (1787-1874). 416 

Procter, Richard Wright (1818-18H1) 419 

Proctor, John (16217-1681) . . 419 

Proctor, Riahard Anthony ( 1837 - 1888 ) 419 

Proctor, Thomas (ft. 1678) . . 491 

Prootor, Thomas (1763-1794) . . 421 

Proud, Joseph (1716-1826) 129 

Prout, Father (1804-1808). See Mahony, 
Francis Sylvester. 

Prout, John (1810-1894). 423 

Prout, John Skinner (18084-1870) . . . 424 

Pront, Samuel (1788-1832) . . . . 121 

Prout, William (1783-1830) .... 426 

Provand, Lord (<Z. 1603), See Baillie, Wil¬ 
liam. 

Prowee, William (17627-1820) . . . 427 

Prowso, William Jeffery (1830-1870) . . 428 

Prujcan, Sir Franois, M.D. (1698-1868). . 428 

Pryce. See also Price, Prys, and Pryse. 

Pryoe, George (1790-1888) , . . 42D 

Pryoe, William (1726 7-1790) . . . 429 

Prydydd y Bvciian (i.e. 1 The Little Poet ’) 

(1200-1270?).429 

Prydydd y Mooh (ft. 1100-1220). See Hyw- 
aroh ab Llywelyn. 

Pryme, Abraham de la (1672-1704) 480 

Pryme, George (1781-1808) . . 480 

Prynne, William (1600-1689) . . 482 

Pryor, Alfred Reginald (1889-1881) 487 

Prys, Edmund (16417-1624) . . 468 

Pryee, Bir Corbory (d. 1096) . • . 488 

Psalmanazar, George (1079 7-176B) 489 

Paooi, Francesco (1640-1698 7) . 442 

Puokeridge, Rlohard (1690 7-1769). See Poclt- 
rioh. 

Puckering, Sir Henry (1618-1701). See New¬ 
ton, Sir Henry. 

Puckering, Sir John (1544-1698) . . 448 

Puckering, Sir Thomas (1692-1088), See 
under Puckering, Sir John. 

Puokle, James (1667 7-1724) . . . . 444 

Pudsey, Hugh de (1126 7-1196). See Puiset. 

Pugh, Ellis (1866-1718). 445 

Pugh, Herbert (ft. 1768-1788) . . .443 

Pugh, Philip (1079-1760) .... 443 

Pugh, Robert (1609-1079) . . . . 440 

TOT,. XTI. 


Pughe, William Owen, known in early life as 
William Owon (1730-1833) . . . .447 

Pngin, Augustus Charles (1762-18821 . . 448 

Pugin, Augustus Welby Northmoro (1812- 

1832). 419 

I’ugm, Edward Welby (1831-1875), . .458 

Pmset or Pudsey, Hugh de (1123 7-1193) . 458 

Pttleherins, Saint (it. 036). See Moohaemog. 
Pules ton or Pu]i9fnn, JTamlot (1632-1662) . 459 

Pulcston, John (d. 1059). 459 

BuUain, Pullayne, or Pulleyin', Jolm I151' 7 
1563) 


460 

460 


Pullu. 11 , Richard Popple veil ( 1823-18881 
Pulloin. So Pnllcu. 

Pullen, J(i,iah (1631-3711) . . . . 102 

Pullen, Robert (tl 11177) . . . .402 

Pullen, Pulljtn, or Pnllcyne, S Lmuel (1598- 

1607). 463 

Pullen or Pullein, Samuel (ft. 1768) , . 484 

Pullen, Tobias (1048-1718) . . ■ .464 

Pullen, William Jolm Samuel (1813-1887) . 465 

Puller, Sir Christopher (1774-1824; . . 465 

Puller, Timothy 1 IU 88 7-1693) . . . 463 

Pulling, Alexander (1813-1895) . . . 160 

Puhnan, George Philip Rigney (1819-1880; . 467 
Pnll eney, Daniel (tl. 1781) . . . . 407 

Pulteney, Sir Jamo 3 Hurray (17517-1811). 

See Murray, 

Pulteney or Poultney, Sir John de (tl. 1849). 468 
Pulteney, Richard 1 1780-1801) . . .109 

Pulteney, William, Earl of Bath (1684-1704). 471 
Pulton or Poulton, Andrew (1664-1710). . 478 

Pulton, Fevdinondo (1636-1018) . . 479 

Punshon, William Morley (1824-1881) . . 480 

Pnrbeok, Viscount (15917-1857). Sec Yilliers, 
John. 

Purbeck, titular ViBcennt (1877 7-1723). See 
Yilliors, John. 

Purcell, Denial (1800 7-1717) , . , . 481 

Purcell, Henry (1668 7-1093) , , . , 182 

Purcell, John (1874 7-1730) . . . . 187 

Purcell, Iticliard ( ft. 1760-1700) . . , 187 

Purohas, John (1828-1872) . . , .487 

Purchas, Samuel (1676 7-1626) . . . 488 

Purdon, Edward (1729-1707) . . . . 489 

Purdy, John 11773-1848). 489 

Purefoy, William (1580 7-1659) . . , 490 

Purfov. Robert (d. 1557). See Warton. 

Purnell, Robert (tl. 1886). 490 

Purnell, Thomas (1884-1889) . . . . 491 

PuTBgloyc, Robert, otherwise Silva-,! or (1500 7- 

1579). 491 

Purton, William (1784-1826) .... 492 
Purvor, Anthony (1702-1777) .... 402 
Purves, James (1784-1795) .... 493 

Purvey, John (1868 7-1428 7) . . , . 494 

ruseley, Daniel (1814-1882), author under 
the pseudonym of Frank Foster . , . 490 

Pasey, Edward Bouverie (1800-1382) . . 496 

Pusey, Philip (1799-1865) .... 504 

Putts, (ft. 688 ). 607 

Puttenham, George (d. 1590) .... 607 
Puttonham, Richard (15207-16017). See 
under Fuiteubam, George. 

Pyoroft, James (1813-1893) .... 510 

Pyoroft, Sir Thomas (1807-1893) . . . 610 

Pye, Charles (1777-1864). See under Pye, 
John (1782-1874). 

Tye, Henry James (1746-1818) . . . 511 

Pye, John (ft. 1774). 613 

Pye, John (1782-1874). 518 

Pye, Sir Robert ( d. 1701) . > . .611 

■ 4a 
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Sir Robert. 

Pygg, Oliver {fl. 1580). Sbb Pigg. 

Pyke, John {fl. 1822 7). See Pike. 

Pyle, Thomas (1874-1756) . . . .617 

Pym, John (1584-1048) . . . . .518 

Pym, Sir Samuel (1778-1855). . . . 620 

Pym, Sir William (1772-1881) . . . 527 

Pynoobeok, Walter {fl. 1808) . . , .528 

Pynohon, William (1DB0-1062) . . . 628 

Pyno, James Baker (1800-1870) . . . 528 

Pyne, Valentine (1608—1077) .... 629 
Fyno, William Henry, known also as Ephraim 
Hardoastlo (1760-1843) . . . .520 

Pynnar, Nicholas {11. 1019) . . . .580 

Pynson, Einhard (a. 1580) , . . . G 

Pypor, William (1707-1881) .... 681 
Pyus, Thomas (1600-1610). See Pye. 


Quafily, Mnlaohias (d, 1845) . . 

Quoin, Sir John Eialiard (1816-1870) 

Quam, Jonas (1790-1806) 

Quoin, Richard (1800-1887) 

Quaro, Dauiol (10J8-1724) 
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Quokott, William (1802-1888). Hoe under 
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Quick, Henry (1792-1867) . . . 

Quick, John (1008-1700). 

Qniok, John (1748-1801). 

Quick, Robert Hobart (1801-1891). . 

Quiliiuan, Dorothy (1804-1847). Seo under 
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Quillinan, Edward (1791-1851) , , , 540 

Quin, Edward Id. 1820).548 

Quin, Edward (1794-1828). Soe under Quin, 
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Quin, Edwin Richard Windham Wyndham-, 
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Walter. 
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. 554 
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third Earl of Dorwontwator. 

Radoliffo, Charles Bland (1822-1880) . . 504 

Radoliffo or ltndelyffo, OharloH Edward (1774- 

1827). 505 
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Radoliffo, Sir Coorgo (16911-1067) . . .508 

RodoUffe or Radolyffo, JiunoH, third Earl of 
Dorwontwotor (1089-1719) . . . . 509 

Radoliffo, ITBnry, aoroiid Karl of Sussex 
(161)07-1567). Hoo under Itixleliffo or Rat- 
oliffe, Robert, first Earl of Sussex. 
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( 1680 7-1598). Hoo under Radoliffo, Thomas, 
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script of which belonged to Lora Brougham. 

Later and more exhaustive methods of re¬ 
search have deprived Robertson’s 1 History 1 of 
most of its historical value. But its sobriety, 
fairness, and literary character give it a 
permanent interest to a student of the evo¬ 
lution of historical composition. Its judicial 
temper is illustrated by the fact that while 
Walpole, Hume, Birch, and Lord Chester¬ 
field detected in it a partiality to MaTy 
Stuart, Tytler, in his learned 1 Historical 
and Critical Enquiry 1 (1769) and Whittaker 
in his 1 Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated * 
(1788,3 vols, 8va), attacked Robertson with 
much venom in the Jacobite interest. Cadell 
and Millar cleared upwards of six thousand 
pounds by the publication. Robertson re¬ 
ceived 600/. 

Preferment and sinecures were not long 
withheld from the fortunate author, whose 
success surprised no one more than himself 
and his more intimate friends, such as CaT- 
lyle. In April 1769 he was appointed chap¬ 
lain of Stirling Castle. In April 1761 he 
was translated from Lady Yes tar’s chapel to 
the Old Greyfciars, Edinburgh, and in the fol¬ 
lowing August he was appointed one of his 
majesty’s chaplains in Scotland. In 1762, 
upon the death of Dr. John Gowdie, he was 
appointed to the dignified post of principal 
of Edinburgh University. On 20 May 176S 
he was elected moderator of the general as¬ 
sembly, the administration of which he con¬ 
tinued to direct with a firm hand for upwards 
of sixteen years. As a manager of the busi¬ 
ness of the general assembly, he acquired an 
influence greater than any moderator sinoe 
Andrew Melville. By him were laid the 
foundations of that system of polity—the in¬ 
dependence of the church as opposed to a 
fluctuating dependence upon the supposed 
views of the government of the day, the exac¬ 
tion of obedience by the inferior judicatories, 
and the enforcement of the law of patronage, 
except in flagrant cases of erroneous doctrine 
or immoral conduct—bymeans of which peace 
and unity were preserved in the Scottish 
church until a new principle was established 
by the assembly of 1884. Despite a zealous 
and able opposition, Robertson’s statesman¬ 
ship, skill as a debater, and high oharacter 

S ave him paramount influence over 'the ulc¬ 
erates,’ and rendered his power over all 
parties irresistible, An additional honour was 
conferred upon Robertson on 6 Aug. 1768, 
when the post of historiographer for Scot¬ 
land (with a salary of 200/. a year), which 
had been in abeyance since the time of 
VOIi. XVI. 


George Crawfurd [q.v.], was revived 
favour. e g BBU 

Meanwhile Robertson deliberated as,f 
subject which should next employ hi: 

Blair and Chesterfield recommsndele 
‘ History of England.’ Hume advisei 661 
composition of ‘Lives ’ in the manne 
Plutarch. Walpole suggested the ‘ Hist 
of Learning ’ or a ‘ History of the Periocci 
the Antonines.’ The historian himselrtci 
attracted by the pontificate of Leo X.y 8 ® 2 
he heard, through Bute, that the king \fcta 
desirous of seeing a history of England from 
his pen, and that the government were 
anxious to put every source of information 
at his disposal. But tliiB project fell through 
with the retirement of Bute, and Robertson’s 
choice, which finally alternated between a 
'History of Greece’ and a ‘History of 
Charles V,’ decided for the latter. In 1769, 
ten years after the completion of the ‘His¬ 
tory of Scotland/ there appeared ‘The 
History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V, with a view of the Progress of 
Society from the subversion of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ’ (London, 8 vols. 4to; Philadelphia, 
1770 ; 2nd ed. 1772, 4 vols. 8vo; 6th ed. 
with corrections, 1787; 10th ed. 1802). 
For this work Robertson obtained 4,600/., 
a larger sum, probably, than had ever been 
paid for a work of learning. Shortly after 
its appearance 'Walpole thought fit to ret- 
tract some of his former praise, and Dr. 
Johnson (who preferred Goldsmith as an his¬ 
torian) remarked: ‘I would say to Robert¬ 
son what an old tutor of a college said 
to one of his pupils, " Read over your com¬ 
positions., and wherever you meet with a pas¬ 
sage which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out. ’ N evertheless ‘ Charles V ’ is 
generally and justly regarded as Robert¬ 
son's masterpiece. It rendered the author’s 
fame European. Hume promptly sent it to 
France to ha translated hy Suard. ‘Rme 
fait oublier tous mes maux,’ wrote Voltaire; 

‘ je me joins it l’Europe pour vous estimer.’ 
‘ O’est le compagnon constant de tous mes 
voyages,’ wrote Catherine II of Russia, of 
the three heavy quarto volumes, and in token 
of her appreciation she sent Robertson a 
gold snuffbox richly set with diamonds. 

Robertson’s Introduction to his 1 OharlesV,’ 
a descriptive estimate of the ‘dark ages’ 
(700-1100 A.D.), was one of the first suc¬ 
cessful attempts in England at historical 
generalisation on the basis of large accumu¬ 
lations of foot. So good a judge as Hallam 
considered it a marvel of penetration. Tho¬ 
mas Carlyle, as a boy, was ‘ delighted and 
amazed ’ by the new vistas that it opened. 
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'"iy rata it amply illustrated the value 
eon set upon general ideas in history, 
its accompanying disquisitions on such 
ts as the origin of the feudal system 
ne nature of Frankish land tenures 
jd his aptitude for scholarly methods 
yorlr, But the efficiency of Robertson’s 
ver of generalisation ■was unfortunately 
rjred by his religious preconceptions and 
efects both of sympathy and research, 
Maitland subjected the ‘ Introduction 1 to 
a minutely critical analysis, and effectually 
confuted such conclusions as that the power 
to read and write was rare among the me¬ 
diaeval clergy, or that hooks and classical 
learning were little known or despised, or 
that, during ths middle ages, the Christian 
religion degenerated into an illiberal supersti¬ 
tion (Maitland, _Dar7c A yes, 1844, pp, 1-122). 
The ‘History of Charles v ' has also grown 
obsolete in the light of subsequent explora¬ 
tions. In the German portion it has been 
superseded by Ranke, and in tlio Spanish 
by Hosseeuw-St.-IIilaire, Stirling-Maxwell, 
Hignet, and Prescott. Prescott’s 1 account 
of tbo emperor's life aftor his abdication’ 
(I860) was printed in 1867 as an appendix 
to an edition of Robertson’s work (London 
2 vols. 8vo, since reprinted). 

In writing his ‘ Charles V,’ Robartson 
found it necessary to postpone a full treat¬ 
ment of the discovery of the now world, 
which he resolved to reserve for a separate 
‘History of America.’ This appeared in 
London in 1777, 2 vols. 4to (2nd ed, 1779, 
in French, Paris, 1778 ; 6tli ad. with correc¬ 
tions, 1788, 3 vols. fivo; 10th od. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo, with continuation from 1062, by 
David Macintosh, 1817; many editions also 
appeared in America; a translation into 
Spanish was stopped by the government of 
Spain after two volumes had nmiuarod). 
Its vivid descriptions and philosophical dis¬ 
quisitions on aboriginal society captivated 
the literary world, while tho outbreak of tho 
American war lent the book pertinent publio 
interest and renderod it more popular than 
either of its predocessors. Keats, who road it 
with enthusiasm many years after, owed to it 
the suggestion of his lamous simils of ‘ Cortez 
and his men.’ The American war prevonted 
the author from completing a history of the 
North American colonies: ‘I must wait,’ 
he said, ‘for times of greater tranquillity.’ 
Robertson’s account of tho discovery of the 
New World was severoly criticised for its in¬ 
accuracy and faults of omissiou bv Southoy in 
his ‘ History of Brasil; ’ but Stirling justly 
said that the story of Columbus was told by 
Robertson with a grace which compensates 
tho defects of a narrativo of whioh the 


meagreness and inaccuracy aro tohoasorihod 
to the want, not of dil igeuce, but of materials 
(‘ Life of Prescott ’ in Encycl. Brit. 8th ed.) 
That he did not lack diligence is shown by the 
collection of books, mostly in Spanish, and 
many of them annotated, which passed from 
Robertson's library into that or Jonathan 
Toup [q. v.], at whose death they were sold 
by Leigh and Sotheby, 10-16 May 1780 (Oat. 
in Brit. Mus.) 

In his sixty-eighth year the perusal of 
Major James Iiennell’s ‘ Memoir on the Map 
of Hindustan’ (1788) Bet Robertson again 
to work, and within a year, eneouraged by 
Gibbon, ho brought out his ‘ Historical Dis- 
quisition concerning the Knowledge which 
the Ancients had of India; and the Progress 
of Trade with that country prior to the dis¬ 
covery of tho Passage to it by the Capo of 
Good Hopo, with an appendix ’ (London, 
1791, 4 to ; Philadelphia, 1792, 8vo; 2nd ed. 
London, 1704, 8vo). TJ 10 hook concluded 
with a wise hope that the account ‘ of the. 
early and high civilisation of India, and of 
tho wonderful progress of itn inhabitants in 
ologant arte and useful science, may have 
some influence upon tho bohnviour of Euro¬ 
peans towards that people.’ 

This was Robertson's last literary effort. 
In August 1777 I 10 had boon elected a 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid, and a similar honour was accorded 
him by the Academy of Sciences at Padua 
(1781) and tho Imperial Acadomy of St. 
Petersburg (1783), 

In 1779 Robertson's house in Edinburgh 
was attacked by a protostant mob, because 
1m bad procured the rejection of a formal re¬ 
in oustrnneo which tho general assembly 
hod boon invited to make against a bill for 
tho removal of penalties from Scottish 
catholics, Jn tho following yuar ho with¬ 
drew from the general assembly, but he re¬ 
tained until 1792 liis post as principal of 
Edinburgh llnivorsity, to which his name 
and fame wore sourcos of strength. After 
Hwaying tlio gonoral assembly for so many 
years, he found the guidance of tho Sonatus 
Acadomicus a comparatively easy task. Dis¬ 
sensions were unknown during his principal- 
ship of thirty-oneyoars, During tbo first years 
of office I 10 nnnunlly delivered a Latin ad- 
dross to the students, his topics being ‘ Clas¬ 
sical Learning,’ ‘ The Duties of Youth,’ and 
‘The Comparative Advantages of Public and 
Private Education,’ lie also established 
the library fund (1702), and promoted the 
soliomo for giving new buildings to tho 
univorsity (1708). 

His later years were varied by occasional 
visits to London and to Lennol, the home of 
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Rnvcuot, Hiuiim Bnuieois (17217-1774). , 758 

itavunsoroft, Edward \jl. 1071-101)7) . ,769 

Ravousuroft, Thomas (J 692 7-10116 7) . .701 

Havnuuor, Richard de (if.lOHD) . . .701 

Ravonsworth, first Earl of, Soo Liddell,Homy 
Tlmmas (1797-1878). 

Bavis, Bavius, or ltauo, Christian (1018- 

1077). . . 702 

Bavis, Thomas (1500 7-1000) . , . 702 

Ruwdon, OUrihloplior (1780-1858) . . .708 

Rawdou, Sir George (1091-1(184) . , .708 

Ruwdou, Mannaduke (1010-1080) . . . 705 

Rawdon-Tlaslings, Branuis, first Marfiuie of 
Hastings and sooonil Earl of Moira (1764- 
1820). Soo J tastings, Branois Rawdon-. 

Rnwes, ileniy Augustus, D.D. (18B0-1H86) . 703 
Kawlo, h , ranein(lU(Ui-1727) . . . .700 

Rawlo, Biohard (LM12-1H8U) . , . .700 

lUwlo, Samuel (1771-1BH0) .... 707 
itawlut, Jehu (1842-idfin) , . . .707 

llawluy, William (1588 7-1007) . . . 707 

ltawliii, liieliard (1087-1767) .... 708 
Rawlins, Biohard (if. 1588) .... 708 

Rawlins, Thomas (1(190 7-1070) , . .709 

BawlbiHon, Ohriotnph™ (7077-1788) . .779 

Bawliiuton, Hir Christophor (1800-1HHH) , 770 

Hawlinsou, Sir Homy OroHwinko (1KJ0-IRB 1 ) 771 
Rawlinson, John (16711-1031).... 774 
Rawlinmm, Riislmrd (1090-1765) . . . 774 
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itawlinson, Thomas (10BJ-3726) , . . 777 
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Rawlinson, Sir Thomas (<?. 1760). See under 
Rawlinson, Sir Thomas (1647—1708). 

Rawlinson, Sir Wilhum (1610-1700) . . 778 

Rawson, George (1807-1880) .... 770 
Rawson, John, viscount Clontaril (1470 ?- 

1647). 773 

R lv. eon, Sir William (178D-1827)i whose name 
was originally Adams . . 

Ray. See also Rae. 

Ray, Benjamin (1701-1780) , ■ 

Ray, dames (fl. 1746) . . , 

Ray, John (1627-1705) . 

Ray, Martha (it. 1779). Sec under Hackman, 
James. 

Ray, Thomas Matthew (1801-1881) 

Rayman, Jacob (fl. 1020-1660) 

Raymond Le Gros (d. 1182). See Fitzgerald, 
Raymond. 

Raymond, Robert, Lord Raymond (1073-1708) 788 
Raymond, Sir Thomas (1827-1683} . . 789 

Raynaldo, Thomas (fl. 1646) .... 790 
Rayner, Lionel Benjamin (1788 ?-18J6). . 790 

Rayner, Samuel (fl. 1850) .... 793 

Reynold. See Rainolds, Raynalde, and Rey¬ 
nolds. 

Rea, John (d. 1881). 792 

Reach, Angus Bethune (1821-1858) . 792 

Read. See also Reado, Rede, Reed, Reedo, 
and Reid. 

Read, Oatherine (fl. 1778) .... 798 

Read, Charles Anderson ( 1841 - 1878 ) . . 733 

Read, David Charles (1790-1861) . . . 794 

Read, John (fl. 1588). 7«4 

Read, Nicholas (t7. 1787). 793 

Read, Riohaid (1746 7-1700?) . . .796 

Read, Samuel (1816 7-1883) . . . .795 

Read or Reado, Thomas (160U-16G9) . . 7‘JG 

Road, Sir William (d. 1716) .... 797 

Rcud, "William (1706 7-1800) .... 707 
Reado. Soo also Read, Rede, Boed, Uceilu, 

. and Reid. 

Reads, Charles (1814-1884) . . . .797 

Reads, Edward Anderdon (1807—1880) . . 801 

Reade, John Edmund (1800-1870) . . . S03 

Reads, Joseph Bancroft (1801-1870) . . 808 

Reade, Robert (d. 1416).804 

Reade, William Winwood (1888-lfa73) . . 894 

Reader, William (fl. 1680) .... 806 

Reader, William (1782-1832) . . . .800 

Reading, Bnrnet (fl. 1780-1820) . . .800 

Reading, John (1588-1607) .... 800 

Reading, John hi 1602). 808 

Reading, John (1877-17(14). See under Read¬ 
ing, John (A. 1692). 

Reading, Robert de {d. 1325) .... 808 
Reading, William (1674-1714) . . . 800 

Ready, William James Durant (1820-1873) . 809 
Reagh, Florenoe MaoCartliy (16627-104(1?). 

See MaoCartliy Reagh. 

Reay, Lords. See under Moekny, Donald, ol 
Far (1601-1049). 

Reay, Stephen (1782-1861) . . . .810 

Rebecca, Biagio (1786-1808) .... 810 
Records, Robert (1610 7-1558) . . .810 

Reddle, JamoB (1778-1852) . . . .812 

Redding, Gyrus (1786-1870) .... 818 
Reddish, Samuel (1786-1786) . . . .814 

Rede. See also Read, Reade, Reed, Roede, 
and Reid. 

Rode, Leman Thomas [Tertius] (1799-1832) . 810 
Bede, Sir Richard (1611-1679). See under 
Rede, Sir Robert 
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Rede, Sir Robert (d. I 6 IO 1 . . . .816 

Rede or Reads, William [d. 1885) . , .817 

Eerie, William Lemau (1802-1847). , . 819 

Rodereoh (fl. 580), See Rhyddeieh Heel. 
Redesdale, Earl of. See Mitiord, John Thomas 
Freeman- 1 18U5-1886 . 

Redesdale, Daion. See Mitford, John Fire¬ 
man- (1718-1880). 

Redesdale, Robin of ( fl. 1469). See Robin. 
Redfem, James liank (1838—1870) . . 619 

Bedford, George, D.D. ( 1786 - 1800 J . . 820 

Bedford, Sir Henry (d. 1404 7) . . .820 

Rodford, John \ fl, 13 5).821 

Redgrave, Richard (1804-1888) . . . 822 

Redgrave, Samuel (1802-1876) . . . 823 

Redhouso, Sir Jrmes William (lstl—1R92) . 824 

Redin gton, Sir Thomas Nicholas (1815-1882) 824 


Redman, John (1499-1551) 

Redman, Sir Richard (d 1126) . . 

Redman, Richard (d. ISOS) .... 
Redman, Robert (A. 1540) . . . ■ 

Redman, William {it. 1002) .... 

Redmond, Thamae (1745 7-1785) . . . 

Rodpath, Peter (1821-1894) . 

Reivers, Family of. 

Reivers, Baldwin of (d. 1155). See Bald¬ 
win. 

Redwald or Rmdwnld (ct. 637 7) . . 

Reece, Richard (1776-1851) , . , 

Reece, Robert (1638-1891) . . . . 

Reed. See also Read, Reade, Rede, Reede, 
end Reid. 

Beed, Alfred Gorman (1647-1895). See under 
Reed, Thomas German. 

Reed, Andrew (1787-1862) .... 

Reed, Sir Charles (1819-1881) . . . 

Reed, Charles Edwnrd Baines (1813-1884). 
See under Reed, Sir Charles, 

Reed, Isaac (1742-1807). 

Reed, Joseph (1723-1787) . . . . 

Reed, Joseph Charles (1822-1877) . 

Rsod, Priscilla (1S18-180S), known in early 
life as Mi sb P. Horton. See under Reed, 
Thomas German. 

Reed, Tulbob Baines (1859-1898). Seennder 
1 Hoed, Six Charles. 

Reed, Sir Thomas (1700-1888) 

Reed, Thomas German (1817-1888) 

Reede, John de, Baron Reedo (1606-1683) 
Rees. See also Rhese, Rhys, and Rice. 

Bssb, Abraham, D.D. (1743-1825) . 

Rees, David (1801-1869). 

Rees, George, M.D. (1776-1846) . 

Bees, Gaorge Owen (1818-1889) . . . 

Rees, Henry (1798 -1869) .... 

Rees, Josiah (1744-1804) .... 

Rees, Owen (1770-1887). See under Rees, 

Thomas (1777-1864). 

Rees, Rice (1804-1889) . 

Rees, Thomas (1777-1804) 

Rees, Thomas (1815-1886) 

Rees, William, D.D. (1802-1883) . 

Roes, William Jenkins 11772-1863) 

Reeve, Clara (1720-18071 . 

Reeve, Edmund (1585 7-1847) . 

Reeve, Edmund (d. 1660) 

Reeve, Henry (1780-1814) 

Reeve, Henry (1818-1895) 

Reeve, John (1608-1658). 

Reeve, John (1799-1838). 
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Reeve, Thomas, D,D, (1004-1672) . . .850 
Reeve, Sir Thomas (d, 1787) . . . .837 

Reeve, William (1707-1815) . . . .837 

Reeves, Charles (1816-1806) . . . .868 

Reeves, John (1702 7-1829) . . . . 868 

Hoeves, John (1774-1808) . . . . 869 

Reeves, William (1067-1720) . . . .839 

Reeves, William, D.D, (1816-1892) . . 860 

Regan, Morice (fl. 1171).801 

Regenbald (fl. 1003). 802 

Regimorter or Regemortor, Assuerus, M.D, 

(1014-1050) . 

Reginald, called Godfreyson (d. 944 ?) . 

Reginald or Reinald (d. 1097) ■ > 

Reginald of Canterbury ( fi. 1112). . 

Reginald ( fi. 1126). See under Reginald (d, 
1200). 

Reginald of Ooldiugham or of Durham (fi. 

1170) . 

Reginald, Rarl of Cornwall (d. 1176) 

Reginald RitzjooeUn (1140 7-1101). See 
Fitzjocelin. 

Reginald ( d . 1200).. 

Regondi, Giulio (1822-1872) .... 
Regolne or Rule, Saint ( fl. 8th oont. ?) . 

Reid. See aleo Road, Hondo, Redo, Reed, and 
Reedo. 

Reid or Rliead, Alexander (1680 7-1041) 

Reid, Alexander (1747-1828) . . 

Reid, Alexander (1802-3 860) . . 

Reid, Andrew (if. 1767 7). 

Reid, David Boswell (1806-1808) . 

Reid, George William (1810-1887). 

Reid, Hugo (1809-1872) . . 

Reid, James Seaton, D.D. (1708-1861) 

Reid, John (1721-1807) . 

Reid, John, M.D. (1770 -1822). 

Reid, John (1808-18417). 

Reid, John (1B09-1840) . 

Reid, Moyne, whoso name was originally 
Thomas Mayne Roid (1818-1888) 

Reid, Peter (1777-1888). Bee under Raid, 
David Boswell. 

Reid, Riohard Tuohill, LL.D. (dt 1880) 

Reid, Robert (<?. 1608) , 

Reid, Robert (1776-1860) 

Reid, Robert (1778-1866) 

Roid, Road, or Rhrodns, Thomas (fl. 1024) 

Reid, Thomas (1710-1796) 

Reid, Thomas (1791-1826) 

Roid, William (1704-1881) 

Reid, Sir William (1791-1858) 

Reidfurd, Lord. Beo Poulin, Jamos (16457- 
1711). 

Roidio, Lord (A. 1688), See Nevoy, Sir David. 
Roilly or Roily, Hugh (A, 1096 7) . . .887 

Reilly, Thomas Devin (1824-1861). . . 887 

Reilly, William Edward Moysos (1827-1886). 888 
Reimes, Philip do (1246 7-1296). Soo Philip 
do Romi. 

Reinagle, Alexander Robert (1799-1877). See 
under Reinagle, Joseph. 

Roinaglo, Goorge Philip (1802-1886) . 

Reinagle, Joseph (1702-1880). 

Reinagle, Philip (1740-1888) .... 
Roinaglo, Ramsay Riohard (1775—18GS) . 

Roinbald, See Rogonbold. 

Roinhold, Oborins Frederick (1787-1816), Beo 
under Reinhold, Thomas. 

Roinhold, Thomas (1390 7-1761) . . .891 

Hoisen, Charles Christian (1980-1726) , , 891 
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Relhan, Anthony, M.D. (1716-1776) . . B82 

Hellion, Riohard (1754-1B28) . . . .892 

Rally, Jamos (1722 7-1778) . . . .898 

Ralph, Joeiah (1712-1748) . . . . 894 

Remigius (d, 1092). 804 

Rempston or Ramston, Sir Thomas {A. 1406), 896 
Rompston or Rainpston, Sir TlioraaB (fi. 1468) 696 
Remsdyko, John {fi, 1766). Sea Van Ryinsdyc. 
Renoud, Mrs. {fi. 1787-1829;. Beo Powell, Mrs. 
Rondel, James Meadows (1700-1866) . , 896 

Render, William (fl. 1800) .... 898 

Rondle, John (1768-1816) . . . . 808 

Rendle, Willinm (1811-1898) .... 899 
Renelian, Laurence (1797-1867) . . . 899 

Ronnell, James (1742-1880) . . . .900 

Renncll, TliomaB (1787-1824). . . . 901 

liennell, Thomas (1764-1840).... 002 
Rennie, Goorgo (1749-1828) . . . .908 

Rennie, George (1802-1600) .... 00B 
Rennie, Goorgo (1791-1860) .... 804 
Rennie, James (1787-1807) .... 904’ 

Rennie, John (1701-1821) .... 006 

Rennie, Sir John (1794-1874) .... 006 
Renniger or Rhiurger, Michael, D.D. (1680- 

1600). 007 

Ronny, George Alexander (1826-1887) . , 908 

Renouard, Goorgo Cecil (1780-3807) . . 908 

Rocwiolc, .Tamos (1002-1088) .... 900 
Renwiclc, William (174Q ?-1814) . . , 911 

Ronzy or Rontsi, Sir Matthew do (1677-1684) 012 
Repington or Ropyngdon, Philip (d 1424) . 912 

Roppos or Ttugg, William (rf. 1660). Hoollugg. 
Repton, George Btanloy (d. 18G8). Boo under 
Repton, Humphry. 

Ropton, Humphry (1762-1818) , , .914 

Repton, John Adey (377G-1B60). Boo under 
Repton, Humphry. 

Roresby, Sir John (1064-1089) . . . 010 

RoBbury, Nathaniel (1048-1711) , . . 918 

Renter, Adam (fl. 1027) ..... 918 
Havana, Samuel (1808-1888) .... 1)19 
Revaloy, Willoy (fZ. 1799) .... 019 

liovoll or Rlvoll, Sir Riohard (fZ, 1222) . . 020 

ltovett, Nioholas (1720-1804) .... 020 
Reynavdson, Hir Abraham (1690-3001) . . 021 

Roynell, Carew (10UO-3 690) .... 022 

Roynoll, Carnv (1698-1746). Soo under 
Roynoll, Carow (3080-1(100). 

Roynoll, Edward (1012-1008) . . , . 928 

Roynor, Clement, D,D. (1089-1061) , . 924 

Roynor, Edward (1000-1608) .... 024 
Roynor, William ( fl . 1019). Soo undor 
Roynor, Glcmonl, 

Roynes, John (fl. 1680). 026 

Reynold, Thomas (fl, 1641-1666). Soo under 
Raynaldo, Thomas. 

Reynolds, Sir Barrington (1780-1801) . . 926 

Reynolds, Christophor Augustine (1804-1898) 92(1 
Reynolds, Edward (3 609-1070) . . . 920 

Reynolds, Edward (1029-1098). Boo under 
Reynolds, Edward (1509-1670). 

Reynolds, Frances (1729-1807). Soe under 
Itoynolds, Sir Joshua. 

Reynolds, Frederic) (3 704-1841) . . . 927 

Reynolds, Frederic Maneel (if. J 860) . . 928 

Reynolds, George Nugent (1770 f-1802) . 928 

Reynolds, George William MaoArllmr (3814- 

1B79). 029 

Reynolds, llonry (fl, 1080) .... 983 

Reynolds, Henry Rovoll, M.D, (1740-1833) . 981 
JloynolclB, Runes (1080-1780).... 981 
Reynolds, Sir Jamos (1084-1747) . . . 982 
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Reynolds, James (1805-18GG) .... 082 
Reynolds, John (1540-1007). See Remolds. 
Reynolds or Remolds, John (1581-1014) . 988 

Reynolds, John (fl. 1820-1040). See under 
Reynolds or Remolds, John. 

Reynolds, Sir John (1625-1067) • . . 988 

Reynolds, John (1667-1727) . . , .985 

Reynolds, John (1718 7-1788). . . .986 

Reynolds, John Hamilton (1796-1862) . . 986 

Reynolds, Sir John Russell, M.D. (1828-1800) 988 
Reynolds, John Stuckey (1791-1874) , . 080 

Reynolds, Sir Joshna (1728-1792) . . . 089 

Reynolds, Richard (d. 1635) .... 958 

Reynolds or Rainolde, Richard (d. 1696) . 964 

Reynolds, Richard (1G74-1748) . . .965 

Reynolds, Richard (1786-1816) . . . 055 

Reynolds, Sir Robert (fl. 1640-1880) , . 967 

Reynolds, Robert Caithew (cl. 1804). See 
under Reynolds, Robert Carthew (1748 ?- 
1811). 

Reynolds, Robert Carthew (1748 7-1811) . 057 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1778-1885), . 968 

Reynolds, Samuel William (1794-1872). See 
under Reynolds, Samuel William (1778- 
1885). 

Reynolds, Thomas (fl. 1641-1555). See under 


Raynalde, Thomas. 

Reynolds, Thomas (1667 7-1727) . . . 960 

Reynolds, Thomas (1752-1829) , , . 961 

Reynolds, Thomas (1771-1830) , . . 961 

Reynolds, Walter (a. 1897) .... 968 

Reynolds, William (15447-1694). See Rai- 
nolds. 

Reynolds, William (1625-1698) . . , 960 

Reynolds, William (1768-1803). See under 
Reynolds, Richard (1785-1816). 

Rham, William Lewis (1778-1818). . . 867 


Rhead, Alexander (15867-1641). See Reid. 
RheeB, Morgan John (1760-1804) . . . 968 

Rhsse. See Rees, Rhys, Rico. 

Hhind, Alexander Henry (1838-1888) . . 968 

Rhiwallon ap Oynlyn (d. 1009) , . , 969 

RhodeB, Ebenezer (1782-1889) . . . 969 

Rhodes, Hugh (fl. 1550). 970 

Rhodes, John N. (1800-1842) . . . .970 

Rhodes, Riohard (cl. 1668) .... 970 

Rhodes, Riohardt(1766-1888) .... 970 
Rhodes, William Barnes (1772-1829) , , 971 
Rhodri Mawr, i.e. the Great (d. 877) . . 971 
Rhodri ab Owain (d. 1195) .... 971 

Rhun ap Maelgwn (fl. 650) . . . ,972 

Rhydderah Hael, i.e. the Liberal, or Hen, i.e, 

the Aged (fl. 580). 972 

Rhydderah, Roderick, or Rogers, John (d, 

1786). 078 

Rhygyfarch (1056-1090), wrongly called 
Rhyddmarah, and in Latin, Ricemarahus . 073 

Rhys ab Owain (d. 1078). 974 

Rhys ap Tewdwr (d. 1098) .... 974 

Rhys ap GrufSydd (1182 7-1197) . . .975 

Rhys Gooh ap Rhioert (fl. 1800) . . . 977 

Rhys Gooh Bryri, i.e. 01 Snowdonia (1810 ?- 

1400?).077 

Rhys (or Rioo) an Thomas (1449-1525) . . 077 

Rhys, loan Dafydd, or JohnDavid(1634-1609) 978 
Rhys, Morgan (1710 7-1779) . . . .978 

Rhysbraoh, John Michael (1698 7-1770). See 
Rysbraok. 

BiaU, Sir Phineas (1776-1860) . . . 070 

Ricardo, David (1772-1828) .... 079 

Ricardo, John Lewis (1812-1862) . . . 988 

Rioart, Robert (fl, 1478). 988 


Ricaut. See Rycaut. 

Ricc.iltoun, Robert (1691-1769) . . . 988 

Riccio or Rizzio, David (1583 7-1588) . , 984 

Rice ap Thomas (1449-1525). See Rhys. 

Rice, Edmund Ignatius (1762-1814) . . 986 

Rice, George (1724-1779) . . . . 083 

Rice, James (1848-1882). 988 

Rioe, Sir John ap (d. 15787). See Price, Sir 
John. 

Riee or Price, Riohard (fl. 1548-1579). . 989 

Rice, Sir Stephen (1637-1715) . . .989 

Rice, Thomas Spring, first Lord Monteagle 
(1790-1866). Seo Spring-Rice. 

RioemarchuB, Rythmarch, or Rikemarlh 
(1056-1009). See Rhygyfarch. 

Rich, Barnabe (1640 7-1617).... 991 
Rich, Christopher (d. 1714) .... 994 
Rioh, Claudius James (1787-1620). . . 990 

Rich, Edmund (1170 7-1210). See Edmund, 
Saint. 

P.ich, Henry, first Earl oi Holland (1590- 

1649). 097 

Rich, Jeremiah (d. 1660?) , , . .1600 

Rioh, John (16827-1761) . . . . 1001 

Rioh, Mary, Countess of Warwick (1025-1678) 1004 
Rioh, Sir Nathaniel (1585 7-1686). . . 1005 

Rich, Nathaniel (ci. 1701) .... 1095 

Rich, Penelope, Lady Rich (1562 7-1607) . 1006 

Rich, Riohard, first Baron Rioh (14907- 

1567). . . 1009 

Rich, Richard (fl. 1610) .... 1012 

Rioh, Robert (A. 1240). 1018 

Rioh, Robert, second Earl of Warwick (1687- 

1058). 1014 

Rioh, Robert (d. 1679). 1019 

Rioh, Bir Robert (1085-1768) . . . 1020 

Rich, Sir Robert (1714-1785) . . . 1021 

Rioh-JoneB, William Henry (1817-1885). See 
Jones. 

Riohard X, called Coenr de Lion (1157-1109). 1022 
Richard H (1867-14001 . . . 1081 

Richard XU (1462-1485) . . , . 1044 

Riohard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the 
Romans (1200-1272) ..... 1051 
Riohard, Esrl of Cambridge (d.1415) . . 1061 

Richard, Duke of York (1411-1400) . . 1062 

Richard, Duke of York (1472-1488) , , 1071 

Riohard Pitzsarob (fl. 1060).... 1071 
Richard de Capella (d. 1127).... 1072 
Riohard de Belmeis or Beaumeis (d. 1128), 

See Belmeis. 

Riohard (d. 1189). 1072 

Richard of Hexham (fl. 1141) . . , 1073 

Riohard, called Pastolf (d. 1148) . . . 1074 

Riohard de BelmeiB or Beaumeis (d. 1162). 

See Belmeis. 

Richard (d. 1170) ... . . 1074 

Riohard of St. Victor (d. 1178 7) , . . 1074 

Richard Strougbow, second Earl of Pem¬ 
broke and Strigul (d. 1178). See Clare, 
Riohard de. 

Richard (d. 1177?).1076 

Riohard (d. 1184). 1077 

Richard of Hohester (d, 1188) . ... 1080 

Riohard, called the Premonstratensiam (fl, 

1190). 1088 

Riohard ol Devizes (fl 1181) . . . 1088 

Riohard of Ely (d. 1194?) . . . .1084 

Riohard Anglious (fl. 1106). See under 
Poor. Riohard (d. 1287), 

Riohard of Ely (d. 1108), See Pitzueale or 
Eitznigel, Richard, 
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Rio hard da Tomyio (ft. 1100-1230) . . 1981 

Richard 0 1 Wothorshed (it. 1231). Sop Grant, 
Richard. 

Biohard o£ Cornwall (ft. 1237). Soo undo* 
Bioliaiil ol Cornwall [ft. 1250). 
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